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with  CHAMPIONS 


Tractor  tires  may  appear  to  be 
the  same  but  it’s  work  done 
behind  the  drawbar  that  makes  the 
difference. 

Tests  prove  that  on  any  job  Firestone 
Champions  give  you  ail  the  horse¬ 
power  your  tractor  can  deliver — extra 
drawbar  horsepower  that  saves  time 
and  fuel. 

Firestone  Champions  have  the 
proven  curved  and  tapered  bar  con¬ 
struction  that  gives  a  sharper  bite  and 


deeper  shoulder  penetration.  Flared 
tread  openings  insure  positive  clean¬ 
ing  in  all  types  of  soil  and  they  won't 
plug  at  the  shoulders.  Extra  tread  plies 
insure  longer  life  and  more  retreads 
by  protecting  against  impact  breaks. 

Whenever  you  need  tires  or  tire  serv¬ 
ice,  be  sure  to  stop  at  your  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store.  There  you  will  find 
experienced  men  whose  business  is 
tires  . . .  tire  experts  who  will  help  you 
get  extra  service  out  of  your  tires. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  cn  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC  Copyright  jose.  The  Firestone  Tiro  &  Rubber  co. 


The  Parson  has  just  come  across 
a  sheet  of  paper  among  his  mail.  It 
reads  in  part:  “The  champion  hay* 
maker  of  three  States  is  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Lawrence  of  Holmdel.”  It  is  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  the  Parson's 
day  off.  He  was  busy  at  his  desk  that 
morning  when  the  telephone  rang 
Would  he  ride  along  with  Dr. 
Lawrence  to  the  Mid-Atlantic  Farm 
Show  at  Atlantic  City?  He  really 
couldn't  because  he  had  outlined  his 
day’s  work,  but  15  minutes  later  he 
was  on  the  way.  After  all,  “All  work 
and  no  play  .  .  .  .” 

Once  at  the  show,  we  had  to  see 
the  hay  exhibit,  of  course,  for  that 
was  the  primary  interest  of  the 
party.  The  blue  ribbons  looked  good. 
And  Mr.  Frank  Sindlinger,  of 
Holmdel.  also  had  a  blue.  Our  town 
was  really  on  the  map!  From  that 
point  on,  our  paths  separated  a  great 
deal.  Dr.  Lawrence  was  interested  in 
the  beef  cattle,  for  he  is  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association.  The  Parson  was  partial 
to  milk  goats,  concerning  which  he 
had  a  particular  problem  on  his 
mind.  In  moving  to  this  area,  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  a 
six-quart-per-day  goat  because  he  did 
not  have  the  facilities  to  keep  it 
properly.  A  recent  letter  from  the 
new  owner  of  the  animal  stated  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  the 
doe  and  her  doeling  because  of  the 
help  problem.  If  they  could  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  in  a  short  time,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  butcher  it 
as  a  last  resort.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  a  goat  of  that  age  would  be 
pretty  poor  eating,  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  destroy  one  of  that  milk¬ 
ing  capacity. 

In  the  eight  years  the  Parson  was 
seriously  engaged  in  a  milk  goat 
project,  he  had  never  owned  one  of 
such  ability.  It  had  been  just  his 
ill  fortune  that,  when  he  had  one, 
he  could  not  keep  it;  and  that  he 
could  not  well  keep  it  here.  He 
stated  the  facts  to  Mr.  Merrill  H. 
Morris,  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Garden  State  Dairy  Goat 
Association.  The  problem  was  on  the 
Way  to  solution.  Two  or  three  long 
distance  telephone  calls  that  evening 
would  surely  settle  it. 

Now  there  was  but  little,  time  left 
for  a  quick  look  at  the  many  other 
exhibits  with  which  the  Parson  could 
have  spent  hours.  It  had  been  a  fine 
day  off,  however,  for  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  something  that  had  puzzled 
him  for  some  time.  Perhaps,  in  the 
first  place,  it  should  not  have  con¬ 
cerned  him,  for  it  really  wasn’t  his 
business.  Still,  as  the  Parson  thought 
it  over  afterward  and  considered  the 
number  of  people  involved,  it  had 
been  a  very  successful  “day  off.” 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkharet 


New  Jersey 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORK!® 


Brucellosis  in  Cattle 

It  kills  calves  before  they're  born  and  it  spoils  cows 
before  they  make  a  profit.  Brucellosis  can  be 
controlled  and ,  to  sell  future  milk 9  it  must  be.  New 
York  State's  new  rules  became  effective  January  L 

By  HERBERT  L.  GILMAN 


FINE  brucellosis,  often  called 
Bang’s  disease  or  infectious 
abortion,  is  a  widespread  in¬ 
fectious  disease  of  cattle 
characterized  chiefly  by  abor¬ 
tion,  usually  in  the  latter  half 
of  pregnancy.  Encountered  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  there  are  cattle, 
it  is"  most  intensive  in  those  farming  areas 
where  there  is  frequent  transfer  of  animals 
between  herds.  All  breeds  of  cattle  are  sus¬ 
ceptible.  In  the  past,  serious  outbreaks  of 
brucellosis  have  been  common,  but  due  to  the 
development  and  use  of  better  diagnostic  and 
control  methods  they  are  now  far  less  fre¬ 
quent.  No  longer  do  we  need  to  lose  an  esti¬ 
mated  366.000.000  a  year  in  dead  calves,  dim¬ 
inished  milk  flow,  sterility,  and  loss  of  breed¬ 
ing  time. 

Brucellosis  is  caused  by  a  microorganism 
known  as  Brucella  abortus  and  it  has  consider¬ 
able  public  health  significance:  it  may  affect 
man,  and  goats  and  swine,  as  well  as  cattle. 
People  sometimes  get  the  infection  by  con¬ 
suming  infected  raw  cream,  milk,  or  milk  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  by  working  with  infected  cattle, 
with  aborting  swine,  or  with  infected  swine 
carcasses. 

First  Discovery  of  the  Disease 

In  1887,  Dr.  Bruce,  a  British  physician  in¬ 
vestigating  disease  among  soldiers  on  the 
Island  of  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean  found 
infected  goats  to  be  eliminating  in  their  milk 
the  organism  we  now  know  as  Br.  melitensis. 
Later,  a  Danish  veterinarian,  Dr.  Bang,  dis¬ 
covered  the  organism  Br.  abortus  and  proved 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  infectious  abortion  in 
cattle.  In  1911,  Dr.  Jacob  Traum  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  isolated  Br.  suis, 
the  cause  of  infectious  abortion  of  swine.  The 
disease,  whether  in  animals  or  man,  is  ac¬ 
curately  called  brucellosis  irrespective  of 
which  species  causes  it.  Undulant  fever  is  a 
term  usually  applied  to  brucellosis  in  man; 
Mediterranean  or  Malta  fever  refers  only  to 
brucellosis  caused  by  Br.  melitensis,  the  goat 
strain. 

When  brucellosis  first  enters  a  cattle  herd 
it  causes  an  acute  infection  which  spreads 
rapidly  from  one  animal  to  another.  Highly 
susceptible  pregnant  animals  abort,  while 
others  may  carry  their  calves  to  maturity. 
Some  become  carriers  of  the  infection,  and 
a  small  percentage  is  naturally  immune.  After 
an  acute  herd  outbreak,  the  disease  tends  to 
subside  until  susceptible  heifers  grow  to 
sexual  maturity.  Then  the  herd  is  ready  for 
another  .  abortion  storm. 

How  Brucellosis  Gets  into  a  Herd 

Usually  the  disease  enters  the  herd  through 
the  purchase  of  an  infected  animal.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  brought  on  the  farm  by 
contaminated  trucks,  dirty  boots  or  shoes,  or 
even  by  dogs  and  wild  animals.  The  individual 
cow  ordinarily  acquires  the  disease  by  consum¬ 
ing  infected  feed  or  drinking  water,  by  licking 
infected  cows  and  fetuses.  The  organism,  Br. 
abortus,  when  taken  into  the  digestive  tract,  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood  and  then  carried  to  the 
gravid  uterus  where  it  usually  causes  death 
and  early  expulsion  of  the  fetus.  In  open  ani¬ 
mals,  the  organism  tends  to  localize  in  the 
lymph  glands  and  the  udder. 

Brucella  bacteria  are  spread  from  the 
genital  tract  at  the  time  of  calving  or  aborting, 
in  the  feces  of  calves  drinking  infected  milk, 
in  the  cow's  milk,  and  in  the  semen  of  infected 
bulls.  Not  all  infected  cows  spread  the  disease 
each  time  they  calve  or  abort,  however.  On 
the  other  hand,  infected  cattle  may  calve  nor¬ 


mally  and  yet  spread  the  disease.  Each  infected 
cow,  therefore,  must  be  considered  an  actual 
or  potential  spreader.  Because  the  disease  bac¬ 
teria  often  pass  unharmed  through  their  di¬ 
gestive  tracts,  calves  drinking  infected  milk 
are  usually  spreaders  of  the  disease.  Not  every 
cow  becomes  infected  in  the  udder,  but  as  long 
as  the  infection  is  in  the  body,  it  may  settle 
in  the  udder  at  any  time  and  thus  be  elimin¬ 
ated  in  the  milk.  Bulls  are  not  often  infected; 
when  they  are,  they  often  transfer  the  disease 
germs  when  serving  susceptible  cows. 

Farm  Practices  Can  Reduce  Incidence 
of  Disease 

It  is  often  asked  how  long  Brucella  bacteria 
survive  outside  the  body.  The  bacteria  die 
rapidly  in  sunlight  and  when  dried.  In  general, 
to  rid  a  farm  of  the  bacteria,  the  following 
practices  are  very  helpful :  ( 1 )  spreading  ma¬ 
nure  on  fields  promptly  rather  than  permitting 
it  to  accumulate  in  the  barnyard  C2)  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  premises  regularly  and  (3) 
burying  infected  material  such  as  foetuses 
and  placentas.  Any  of  the  common  barn 
disinfectants,  especially  when  applied  hot  and 
in  conjunction  with  thorough  cleaning,  are 
effective,  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
nevertheless,  that  cleanliness  and  disinfection 
are  complements  to,  but  not  substitutes  for, 
elimination  of  the  infected  animals  from  the 
herd.  No  drug,  chemical,  or  mineral  mixture 
has  been  demonstrated  capable  of  altering  the 
course  of  the  disease  in  man  or  animals.  Or¬ 
dinary  pasteurization  temperatures  readily 
destroy  the  Brucella  that  may  be  present  in 
milk,  however. 

Three  Ways  to  Detect  Brucellosis 

The  diagnosis  or  detection  of  brucellosis  in 
the  herd  or  in  the  individual  cow  is  based  on 
laboratory  tests  alone.  When  several  animals 
abort,  particularly  after  introduction  of  one 
or  more  new  animals,  brucellosis  should  be 
suspected.  The  most  reliable  means  of  detect¬ 
ing  the  disease  in  the  herd  or  in  the  individual 
are:  (1)  the  agglutination,  or  blood,  test;  (2) 
recovery  of  the  cause,  Br.  abortus,  from  in¬ 
fected  material  such  as  aborted  fetus,  milk, 
uterine  exudate,  etc.;  or  ( 3 )  the  ring  test. 


The  blood  test  is  certainly  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  the  mdst  useful  single  tool  to  pick  out 
the  infectbd  animals.  Suspicious  animals  show 
a  partial  or  positive  reaction  at  1:50,  or  may 
even  show  incomplete  at  1:100.  Such  animals 
must  be  held  and  retested.  Animals  showing 
a  complete  reaction  at  1:100  are  regarded  as 
reactors.  A  single  negative  blood  test  from  a 
positive  animal  or  one  of  uncertain  status  may 
not  reveal  her  true  status.  She  should  be  re¬ 
tested  before  being  added  to  the  herd.  Where 
calfhood  vaccination  is  widely  practiced,  one 
finds  animals  that  continue  to  react  at  sexual 
maturity  after  having  been  vaccinated  as 
calves.  Accordingly,  most  states  now  disregard 
a  reaction  of  1 : 100  in  animals  up  to  30  months 
of  age  if  they  were  vaccinated  as  calves.  In 
the  case  of  Bangs  vaccinated  mature  cattle, 
the  animal  is  not  regarded  as  a  reactor  unless 
she  shows  a  reaction  at  1:200  or  higher. 

The  ring  test,  a  modification  of  the  blood 
test,  is  applied  to  the  milk  from  several  ani¬ 
mals  or  from  a  whole  herd  and  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  convenience,  simplicity,  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  It  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  desired. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  herd  test  and  can¬ 
not  be  relied  on  as  a  detector  of  the  disease 
in  an  individual.  Also,  frozen  milk,  colostrum, 
and  some  mastitis  samples  give  inaccurate  or 
confusing  results.  It  helps  to  speed  up  the 
control  program  by  permitting  the  rapid 
screening  of  herds  in  an  area,  thus  locating 
herds  that  need  immediate  attention. 

Immunity  Can  Be  Natural  or  Induced 

Natural  immunity  to  brucellosis  is  the  in¬ 
herent  resistance  an  animal  possesses  to  the 
disease,  as  contrasted  to  induced  immunity 
produced  in  the  body  as  the  result  of  inocula¬ 
tion  with  vaccines  or  other  immunity-produc¬ 
ing  substances.  Some  cattle  have  little  or  no 
apparent  ability  to  resist  the  infection;  they 
readily  become  infected,  they  abort,  and  they 
may  repeat  at  each  subsequent  pregnancy. 
Other  cows  abort  once  or  twice,  then  carry 
their  calves  to  maturity  even  though  infected 
and  serving  as  disease  spreaders.  A  smaller 
number  acquire  light  infection,  carry  their 
calves  to  term,  and  recover.  A  few  ward -off 
the  disease  entirely  in  spite  of  exposure  to 
heavy  infection.  Several  years  ago  while  con¬ 
ducting  research  to  develop  a  vaccine  against 
brucellosis,  Drs.  Cotton  and  Buck  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  developed  strain 
19,  a  variety  of  Br.  abortus  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  high  degree  of  immunity  without  caus¬ 
ing  the  disease.  The  vaccine  is  the  backbone 
of  our  control  program.  The  so-called  “M” 
vaccine  has  some  advantages,  but  it  does  not 
produce  a  high  order  of  immunity. 

Before  the  widespread  use  of  calfhood 
vaccination,  progress  in  control  of  the  disease 
was  slow.  Since  1934,  when  vaccination  was 
started,  progress  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
According  to  data  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service,  11.5  per  cent  of 
(  Continued  on  Page  29 ) 


This  Excellent  Holstein  coic  produced  over  113,000  pounds  of  milk  before  she  was  10  years  old.  Had 
she  contracted  brucellosis,  her  long  and  abundant  production  would  have  been  cut  short.  Nor  could 
she  have  had  all  the  profitable  calves  her  high  production  potential  made  so  promising  to  raise. 
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-  A  Farmer  Goes  to  College 

217208 

This  rural  family  in  New  York’s  Otsego  County  studied  as 


it  farmed 


and  found  satisfaction  and  profit  in  both. 


By  RICHARD  C.  SAUNDERS 


Gardiner  Mason  always  used  extra  time  to  study.  Here  (r.)  he  caught  up  on  an  assignment  while  waiting  in  his  farm  truck.  In  Summer,  with  schooling 
set  aside  for  the  season,  however,  the  ivhole  Mason  family  takes  on  the  job  of  haying  ( c .).  Mrs.  Mason  drives  the  truck,  Floyd  picks  up  bales,  and  the 
tivo  girls ,  Carol  and  Alice,  build  the  load.  Yet,  on  any  evening  of  the  year,  Beulah  Mason  may  be  found  close  to  her  books,  or  to  farm  accounts  ( l .). 


July  1950,  can  pay  wages  for  two  men. 

In  the  operation  of  the  farm,  located  on 
Hemlock  Road  in  Oneonta,  he  tries  to  do  as 
little  as  possible  as  efficiently  as  possible;  and 
he  seems  to  be  getting  along  pretty  well.  His 
herd  of  23  Iloisteins  averages  over  1.000 
pounds  of  milk  per  head  a  month,  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  still  increasing.  Milk  production  for 
the  Mason  herd  shapes  up  as  follows:  from 
October  1,  1953,  through  September  30,  1954, 
average  production  per  cow  was  10,055  pounds, 
with  a  herd  total  of  286.550  pounds.  From  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1954  to  September  30,  1955,  the  total 
production  was  291.000  pounds,  which,  for  the 
23  cows  now  in  the  herd,  gives  an  average  of 
around  12,700  pounds  per  cow.  With  a  glance 
at  his  DHIA  records,  Gardiner  can  tell  exactly 
how  much  each  cow  has  cost  and  what  her 
production  is.  The  story  that  these  records 
tell  is  the  deciding  factor  in  culling  the  herd. 
With  these  records  to  back  him  up,  he  can 
prove  that  he  is  doing  pretty  well  on  the  100 
tillable  acres  that  he  has,  even  though  his 
operation  is  a  little  unorthodox  in  some  ways. 

As  an  example,  in  this  predominantly  dairy 
country  the  Mason  farm  has  no  silo,  not  even 
a  trench  or  bunker  type,  although  present 
plans  do  cail  for  a  bunker  type  as  soon  as 
possible.  Consequently,  the  Mason  herd  gets 
plenty  of  grain,  but  only  enough  for  optimum, 
not  maximum  production.  Gardiner  thinks  that 
this  is  one  place  that  his  course  in  statistics 
has  paid  off,  as  well  as  several  of  his  home 
study  courses  from  Cornell. 

The  Plan  for  Feed  and  Pasture 

To  keep  milk  production  up  in  the  summer¬ 
time,  pastures  are  rotated  frequently,  some¬ 
times  as  often  as  five  times  per  day.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  high  quality  legume  pastures  to  re¬ 
cover  quickly  and  to  provide  a  lot  more  feed 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  With  no  silo, 
there  is  no  corn  in  the  rotation.  And.  as  all 
grain  is  purchased,  all  the  open  land  is  in 
grass — in  fact,  a  lot  more  grass  than  is  needed 
to  feed  the  stock  on  the  farm.  Consequently, 
only  the  high  quality  hay  is  fed,  and  the  lower 
quality  stuff  is  used  for  bedding.  In  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall,  the  grain  and  hay  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  cauliflower  trimmings  which 
Gardiner  hauls  from  packing  plants. 

Because  no  corn  or  grain  is  grown  on  the 
farm,  Gardiner  does  not  have  a  very  large 
machinery  investment,  especially  in  compari¬ 
son  to  many  of  his  neighbors.  Besides  his  trac¬ 
tor,  he  has  a  baler,  lime  spreader,  an  elevator 
and  a  power  lawn  mower.  As  soon  as  he  can 
swing  it,  Gardiner  plans  to  add  a  hay  drier. 

Although  some  of  the  concepts  that  Gardiner 
has  may  seem  to  some  a  bit  unorthodox,  in 
almost  every  case  they  have  been  tried  before 
( Continued  on  Page  3 ) 


stop  to  consider  it,  that  these  two  people,  ac¬ 
tively  farming,  and  the  parents  of  four 
children,  should  suddenly  decide  to  start  ad¬ 
vanced  study,  particularly  at  an  institution 
such  as  Hartwick  College. 

Hartwick,  one  of  the  oidest  colleges  in  New 
York  State,  is  located  on  a  hill,  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  view  to  the  east  overlooking  the  city  of 
Oneonta.  Five  hundred  students  are  regularly 
enrolled,  and  the  curriculum  is  the  same  as 
in  most  liberal  art  schools,  with  major  work 
offered  in  such  fields  as  business  administra¬ 
tion,  education,  nursing  and  mathematics. 

Varied  Value  from  College  Courses 

Beulah  Mason,  now  31,  enrolled  a  year  ago 
for  the  regular  freshman  course,  which  in¬ 
cluded  accounting,  history,  statistics,  and 
singing  in  the  concert  choir.  Gardiner,  who 
had  to  carry  on  with  farm  work,  too,  was  signed 
up  for  only  four  courses  last  year.  Beulah  says 
she  is  getting  a  lot  out  of  her  college  studies, 
and  that  it  has  helped  her  considerably  in 
keeping  the  farm  records  straight.  Gardiner, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that,  although  he 
gained  a  lot  from  his  courses,  there  was  too 
much  “free  air”;  that  is,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  theoretical  background  inherent  in 
most  freshman  college  courses  was  exactly 
what  he  needed.  He  would  like  to  find  some¬ 
thing  with  a  little  more  “meat7’  in  it,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  pay  off  now,  in  knowledge 
gained  and  applied.  He  says,  “After  all,  I’m 
34  now,  and  I  don't  have  any  time  to  waste.” 
Next  year  he  plans  to  take  courses  at  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  in  Cobleskill.  His  particular  interest 
is  banking  and  finances,  as  related  to  farming. 

How  these  two  people  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  their  farm  work  and  still  attend 
classes  is  astonishing.  Gardiner  figures  that 
he  had  to  be  up  by  3 : 00  A.  M.  in  order  to  do 
the  chores  and  be  ready  for  classes  on  time. 
His  studying  came  piece-meal.  For  instance,  he 
always  carried  a  book  in  the  glove  compart¬ 
ment  of  his  truck.  While  waiting  at  such  places 
as  the  feed  store  or  grocery  store,  he  made 
efficient  use  of  his  time  by  studying.  Of  course, 
the  farm  work  cannot  suffer,  or  the  income 
would  go  down.  Beulah  Mason  readily  admits 
that  her  housework  is  neglected  as  a  result  of 
her  attendance  at  college.  However,  all  the 
children  are  a  great  help  with  the  little  things, 
such  as  making  beds,  doing  dishes,  and  hand¬ 
ling  many  of  the  barn  chores.  Gardiner  cannot 
presently  afford  to  hire  help  because,  as  he 
puts  it,  his  is  a  one-man  farm.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  150  acres,  to  which  he  moved  in 


VEN  though  their  number  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  there  are 
not  a  great  many  farmers  to¬ 
day  who  are  college  graduates. 
Most  of  us  consider  college  as 
a  place  to  send  our  children 
for  the  background  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  needed  to  earn  a  living  off 
the  farm.  Ordinarily,  young  folks  wait  until 
their  education  is  completed  before  they  marry 
and  raise  families.  Of  course,  many  veteran 
students  are  married,  and  often  their  wives 
contribute  materially  to  the  support  of  the 
family.  In  other  cases,  parents  help  to  carry 
the  financial  burden  while  their  married 
children  go  through  school. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  Gardiner  Mason 
family,  both  mother  and  father  have  been 
attending  college.  Furthermore,  they  have  had 
no  outside  financial  help  except  money  loaned 
by  a  bank  for  college  tuition  and  expenses. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  farm  family, 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  early  war  years. 
Gardiner,  recently  discharged  from  service  as 
a  military  policeman,  quit  his  plumbing  work 
to  attend  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  in  Delhi.  To  finance  this 
venture  while  carrying  a  full  scholastic  load, 
he  worked  nights  at  a  local  creamery.  It  was 
then  that  disaster  struck.  Gardiner’s  wife, 
Beulah,  was  following  the  timeworn  practice 
of  splashing  a  fire  with  kerosene  to  make  it 
burn  better.  It  did.  In  a  short  time,  the  entire 
house  was  a  conflagration,  and  the  Mason 
family  was  lucky  indeed  to  escape  with  its 
lives.  In  the  family  of  six,  only  Floyd,  born  two 
months  after  the  fire,  does  not  carry  scars  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  fire.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Gardiner  also  froze  his  feet  in  the 
10-below-zero  temperature  while  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  summon  aid.  In  his  philosophical  way, 
when  asked  to  estimate  the  damage  suffered, 
he  says,  “We  lost  everything  but  our  friends.” 


The  Deeds  of  Friends 


These  friends  were  true  indeed.  The 
Oneonta  Daily  Star  accepted  donations,  added 
to  the  contributions,  and  presented  the  Masons 
with  a  check  for  $1,800.  Not  only  were  furni¬ 
ture  and  clothing  freely  given,  but  neighbors 
pitched  right  in  to  help  the  family  erect  an 
18x24-ft.  bungalow  on  the  40-acre  truck  farm 
the  Masons  were  also  operating.  Of  course, 
after  the  fire  Gardiner  was  unable  to  continue 
his  studies  at  the  Institute. 

It  is  a  miracle  that  the  family  has  been  able 
to  keep  its  head  above  water  ever  since,  with 
an  annual  medical  bill  between  $1,000  and 
$2,500.  3  his  year  will  be  no  different  because 
both  Beulah  and  the  oldest  boy,  Jim,  have  had 
skin  grafting  operations  in  a  nearby  Albany 
hospital.  It  is  even  more  amazing,  when  you 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Announcing  MM’s 


tractor 


EXCLUSIVE 
AMPLI-TORC  * 
Revolutionary  MM 
Speed-Power 
Selector. 


NEW  3-POINT 
HITCH 
Time-Saving 
hydraulic  hook¬ 
ups,  2-way  control. 


NEW  POWER 
STEERING  * 
Steer  with  a  touch 
on  any  ground. 


*Extra  Equipment 


w 
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NEW  IMPLEMENTS 

Matched  to 
POWERIined 
farming. 


the  all-new 


LINED 


Go  ahead!  Look  ’em  over!  You’ve  got  a  right  to  be  proud,  because  these  are 
the  tractors  you  helped  build ! 

Here’s  the  question  MM  asked  thousands  of  farmers,  county  agents, 
agricultural  experts,  and  farm  machinery  dealers  .  .  .  “What  should  a  new 
tractor  give  you  to  make  farming  pay  better  today?”  Then  MM  took  the 
answers  and  turned  them  into  one  of  the  biggest  advances  in  power  farming 
history:  the  completely  new  Minneapolis-Moline  out-ahead  tractors  .  .  . 
the  POWERIined  series. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many,  many  new  MM  advantages  that  make  the 
MM  POWERIined  series  all  new  from  the  ground  up.  For  your  own  profit 
future,  be  sure  you  get  all  the  facts.  Now! 


MlNNEAPOLISrMOLINE 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA  '£/<£25 


445  UNIVERSAL 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  FACTS  ON  THE  OUT-AHEAD  MM  445 


-AT  YOUR  MM  DEALER! 


40  HP  CLASS 
GASOLINE,  DIESEL  LP  GAS 
&  TRACTOR  FUEL  ENGINES 


445  UTILITY 


40  HP  CLASS 
GASOLINE,  DIESEL,  LP  GAS 
&  TRACTOR  FUEL  ENGINES 


DYNAMIC  NEW  Gfl[ 
DESIGN! 

The  out-ahead 
POWERIined  look. 


WJ 


mmi 


BLAZING  POWER! 
All  new  valve-in- 
head  engines. 
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Town. 


State. 


Mail  the  coupon  hr 

BIGGER/  BETTER  CROPS! 


Help  take  the  risk  out  of  farming!  It’s  easy  when  you 
plant  dependable,  good-quality  seed.  If  you  mail  coupon 
below  we  will  send  you  2  FREE  booklets— one  that  gives 
all  the  facts  about  Hoffman  Quality  Seeds  — the  other  a 
time-saving  Farm  Facts  Notebook. 

For  more  than  55  years  Hoffman  has  offered  farmers 
clean,  honest-value  pre-tested  seed.  Our  1956  catalog 
lists  all  the  newest  seed  varieties  such  as  “DuPuits” 
Alfalfa,  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “Garry”  Oats,  “Pilgrim” 
Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  “Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  corn  that  has  been  bred  to 
produce  MORE  PER  ACRE  in  your  locality.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  for  your  2  free  booklets  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  31 -D 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa.  ■ 

•  Please  send  me  FREE,  your  1956  Catalog,  plus  your  I 
Farm  Facts  Notebook. 

Name _ _  g 

1 

Address _ 
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mw  GRAPE 

New  Interlaken  Seedless 

Dejiciously  sweet,  fine  flavored.  Entirely 
Seedless.  Crisp  meaty  golden  berries  are 
just  like  California  grapes  but  better 
quality. 

MILLER'S  CATALOG  lists  other  new 
grapes,  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES.  NEW 
SEPTEMBER  red  raspberry,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  FRUIT  and  NUT  TREES,  RED 
RICH  STRAWBERRY,  NEW  SHADE 
TREES,  ORNAMENTALS. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  —  Learn  about  New 
English  Walnut.  Large  Thin  Shelled  Nuts. 
HARDY  AT  25  BELOW  ZERO.  BEAUTIFUL 
SHADE  TREE.  GUARANTEED  STOCK. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  ROAD,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


m,  ROSES  T5cs 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  10  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 
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MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20-A 


Indiana.  Pa. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

off  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

^  EARLIANA  TOMATO 


9&S  ^  j 


'  “KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

.  Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
—  ’postal  today  for  125  seed  rprr 

and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  H  1 1 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  407  Rockford,  ILL. 


GROW  MORE 


”  DOLLARS 
PER  ACRE 


withthe  amazing  New  GARRY  and  RODNEY 
OATS  and  other  new  improved,  better  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Be 
among  the  first  to  profit.  Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  TODAY.  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

33  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

With  a  future.”  Grow  quality  trees  by  planting 
proven  quality  —  PI  N  ES  —  SPR  UCES  —  F I  RS.  Price 
List,  Planting  Guide,  Sheering  Bulletin  on  request. 
Scotch  Pines  as  low  as  $12.50  per  thousand.  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  good  color,  4  year  old,  50  or  more  6c  ea. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES, 

BOX  65-Y,  RIMERSBURG,  PENNA. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-56,  Allen,  Md. 


FREE  •  1956  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOG 

Profit  from  50  years  experience  growing  and  shipping 
hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  &  Potato  plants. 
Satisfaction  assurrcd.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  1956  PRICE  LIST:  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  Plants.  Also  Hybrid  Tomato, 
Bunch  Sweet  Potato.  Will  grow  plants  on  contract. 

For  Complete  Details,  Write  — 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO„  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


mm 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rock* 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


JJJUOG 

fxee 


Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  best 
seeds  that  grow — Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables,  including  Burpee  Hybrids. 

128  pages,  many  in  color,  more  val- , 
uable  than  a  $2  book,  and  FREE! 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

436  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

EVERGREEN  LINING -OUT  STOCK 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks, 
Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on 
quantity  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY,  Box  305,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties  —  best 
,  methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES  —  YOU  MUST  HAVE  MY  FREE 
CATALOG  OF  BEST  SIX  VARIETIES. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


FARMERS,  DEALERS,  AGENTS 


Make  extra  money.  Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new 
proven  nationally  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time. 

Samples  and  demonstrating  outfit  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69,  ILLINOIS 


—  STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL —  Harris’  New  Sweet  Corn 


•HARRIS  SCCDS 

ARE  YOU  “FUSSY”  ABOUT  SWEET  CORN? 

Want  the  sweetest,  most  tender  corn  available?  Then  plant 
our  new  Wonderful  with  its  small,  thin-skinned,  deep,  creamy- 
yellow  kernels  which  have  a  richer,  sweeter  flavor  than  any 
produced  to  date.  It's  in  the  early  midseason  class  (81  days) 
but  second  ears  mature  after  the  first  so  lengthening  the 
season.  Perfect  for  freezing. 

Bred  here  at  Moreton  Farm  for  Home  Gardeners,  but  Market 
Hardeners  are  growing  it  for  their  discriminating  customers. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
•  If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  / wwAmrfij  | 
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January  Garden  Chores 


Now  that  the  holiday  festivities 
are  at  an  end,  the  gardener  can 
settle  down  to  other  matters;  for 
there  is  much  to  do  this  month,  both 
indoors  and  outside — small  matters 
for  the  most  part  perhaps,  hut  some 
of  them  very  important.  And  there  is 
that  whole  new  crop  of  seed  and 
plant  catalogues — the  first  crop  of 
the  new  year — waiting  to  display 
their  tempting  wares! 

One  small  midwinter  chore  is  the 
careful  saving  of  wood  ashes  from 
open  fires.  You  will  find  them  in¬ 
valuable  for  later  use,  especially  to 
work  in  around  aster  plants.  Wood 
ashes,  in  case  you  don’t  know,  are 
one  of  the  richest  sources  of  potash. 
Place  the  ashes  in  fireproof  contain¬ 
ers  and  store  in  the  basement  or 
some  other  dry  place  until  needed. 
Poultry  manure  should  also  be  stored 
in  a  dry  place  until  needed;  do  not 
mix  with  the  ashes,  however. 

Now  is  the  time,  too,  to  look  over 
gladiolus  bulbs  and  dahlia  tubers, 
removing  any  that  may  show  mildew 
or  shriveling.  While  you  are  in  the 
cellar,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
examine  the  fruit  stored  in  the  root 
cellar  and  discard  any  found  to  be 
unsound.  If  you  have  not  already 
formed  the  habit,  this  is  a  fine  time 
to  start  a  garden  notebook  in  which 
to  jot  down  ideas  gleaned  from  your 
winter  garden  reading.  I  know  well 
from  experience  just  how  valuable 
such  a  book  can  be. 

Along  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
try  hacking  out  a  frozen  clump  of 
rhubarb.  Plant  it  in  a  box  of  earth 
in  a  warm  cellar,  keep  it  moist  and 
enjoy  your  pie  plant  ahead  of  time. 

The  latter  part  of  January  is  none 
too  soon  to  start  sweet  peas  indoors 
or  in  the  greenhouse  for  setting  out 
early.  Be  sure  to  keep  them  cool 
after  the  seed  germinates. 

The  flowering  period  of  Christmas 
poinsettias  is  usually  over  around 
the  last  of  January.  But  do  not  con¬ 
sign  the  plants  to  the  trash  barrel, 
for  it  is  so  easy  to  grow  fine  new 
plants  from  them — with  a  thought 
for  next  year’s  Christmas  giving  and 
for  your  own  use,  too.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  cool,  darkish  place — the 
basement,  perhaps — and  water  light¬ 
ly  about  every  three  weeks.  Never 


allow  them  to  dry  out  completely. 
Let  them  rest  until  around  May  1. 
When  danger  from  frost  has  passed, 
remove  the  plants  from  the  pots  and 
set  them  out  in  a  sheltered  spot  in 
the  garden.  When  new  leaves  appear, 
cut  the  plants  to  within  two  buds  of 
the  soil  line.  Cut  the  prunings  into 
five-inch  lengths  and  plant  in  the 
garden  where  they  should  grow 
from  four  to  five  weeks.  Then  each 
plant  goes  into  a  pot;  the  five-inch 
size  seems  about  right.  Prepare  the 
pots  by  placing  a  few  pot  shards  or 
pebbles  in  the  bottom  and  over 
these  a  thin  layer  of  peat  moss.  Com¬ 
bine  with  good  garden  soil,  one 
generous  tablespoon  of  bone  meal 
for  each  pot  and  fill  three-fourths 
full.  Firm  the  plant  well  down  in 
the  pot  and  fill  to  within  one-half 
inch  of  the  top  with  additional  soil. 
Set  the  little  plants  in  a  sheltered 
spot — a  porch  is  a  good  place — where 
they  will  get  the  morning  sun.  Water 
as  needed  and  allow  them  to  remain 
there  until  September.  By  that  time 
the  foliage  should  be  abundant,  and 
buds  will  soon  be  forming.  Bring  in¬ 
doors  and  place  at  once  in  a  sunny 
window.  Keep  well  watered  but  not 
wet.  With  good  luck,  you  should  have 
'flowers  early  in  December.  To  keep 
your  plants  symmetrical,  when  a 
flower  starts,  using  small  sticks  tie 
or  force  the  plant  toward  the  win¬ 
dow  pane.  This  will  insure  a  pleas¬ 
ing  arrangement  of  flowers,  too. 

To  get  back  to  January  and  out¬ 
door  work  for  a  moment,  winter 
spraying  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  prone  to  scale  should  be 
done  now;  but  do  not  attempt  such 
work  unless  the  temperature  is  40 
degrees  or  higher.  January  is  the 
ideal  time,  too,  for  pruning  trees 
and  cane  fruits,  also  late-flowering 
shrubs.  This  is  too  intricate  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  cover  in  detail  here,  how¬ 
ever.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  dead, 
diseased  and  surplus  wood  should  be 
cleared  out,  being  sure  that  every 
cut  is  clean  to  the  branch  or  trunk, 
with  no  dead  ends.  Also,  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  reshaped  to  im¬ 
prove  structural  form.  Pruning  is 
cooperating  with  nature,  not  im¬ 
proving  upon  nature! 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


A  Supply  of  Black 
Walnuts 

I  have  a  few  black  walnut  trees 
on  my  property  that  bear  profusely, 
about  six  bushels  to  the  tree.  But  the 
things  are  so  hard  to  crack  and  to 
get  the  meat  out  I  have  been  giving 
them  away.  Is  there  any  bakery  in 
the  Northeast  or  candy  company  to 
which  I  might  sell  the  black  walnuts, 
uncracked,  at  a  profit?  r.  w.  g. 

Black  walnuts  are  not  numerous 
enough  in  New  York  to  warrant 
their  purchase  by  a  candy  company 
or  bakery;  candy  manufacturers  and 
bakeries  buy  walnuts  in  large  lots 
already  cracked.  Cracking  plants  are 
located  in  the  middle  South  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  trees.  An 
abundance  of  cheap  labor  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pick  up  the  nuts. 

The  best  that  you  can  do  is  crack 
the  nuts  by  hand  and  sell  the  kernels 
locally.  Black  walnuts  vary  greatly 
in  cracking  quality,  but  most  of 
them  are  poor.  A  few  improved 
named  varieties  now  being  prop.a- 
gated  by  nut  tree  nurseries  are  much 
superior  to  the  wild  nuts  in  crack¬ 
ing  quality.  G.  l.  s. 


Preservative  for  Apple 
Cider 

What  can  I  put  into  cider  to  pre¬ 
serve  it?  I  make  cider  for  the  public 
and  do  not  want  it  ever  to  turn  to 
vinegar  if  the  people  do  not  want 

it  to.  MRS.  E.  M. 

Sodium  benzoate  may  be  pur¬ 


chased  at  a  drug  store  and  can  be 
used  to  preserve  cider.  It  is  usually 
added  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent.  It  delays  fermentation, 
but  does  not  stop  it  completely.  Not 
all  states  permit  the  use  of  sodium 
benzoate,  so  you  should  check  with 
your  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  find  out  whether 
you  may  legally  use  it  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  amount  that  is  per¬ 
mitted.  g.  l.  s. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 


Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone . 3.50 

Mushroom  Growing  Today 

Fred  Atkins  .  3.25 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  WORKER  J 


New  Seed  Law  in  New  York 


EED  which  is  offered  for 
sale  in  New  York  State 
this  Spring  will  be  sold 
in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new 
State  seed  law  which  be¬ 
came  effective  January  1. 
This  law  contains  extensive  revisions 
md  a  number  of  entirely  new  fea- 
ures  designed  to  provide  better  pro- 
ection  to  users  of  seed  and  to 
eg'itimate  seed  dealers. 

Among  the  new  provisions  is  one 
requiring  the  labeling  of  treated 
seed.  Any  seed  which  is  treated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  kind  of  seed,  must 
)e  labeled  with  the  commonly  ac- 
epted  or  brand  name  of  the  ma- 
erial  or  the  purpose  of  the  treat- 
nent.  In  addition,  if  the  seed  has 
aeen  treated  with  a  substance  which 
Is  harmful  to  humans  or  animals,  it 
Bnust  bear  a  warning  adequate  to 
rotect  the  public. 

Another  new  provision  is  one  re- 
tricting  the  use  of  the  term,  hybrid, 
n  the  future,  this  term  may  be  used 
nly  for  first  generation  hybrids  pro- 
luced  by  means  of  controlled  pollin- 
umn.  The  second  generation  of  hy- 
arids  may  be  designated  as  such  or 
is  the  “F-2  of  a  hybrid”,  but  not 
nerely  as  “hybrid.” 

A  greater  attempt  will  be  made 
inder  the  new  law  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  seeds  which  are  low  in  germ- 
nation.  This  will  be  facilitated  by  a 
movision  which  prohibits  the  sale 
>f  seed  which  has  not  been  tested 
or  the  year  in  which  it  is  offered 
or  sale.  In  other  words,  seed  carried 
>ver  from  one  year  to  the  next  will 
lave  to  be  retested  before  it  can 
>e  legally  sold  the  second  year. 

To  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
ertain  objectionable  crop  seeds,  the 
lew  seed  law  requires  labeling  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  presence  of  rye  and  vetch 
eeds  when  they  are  present  in 
(vheat,  oats  and  barley  seed.  This  is 
n  addition  to  the  requirement  that 
eeds  of  noxious  weeds  must  be 
isted  on  the  label  of  any  seed  lot 
n  which  they  are  present. 

Another  new  provision,  which 
^oes  not  take  effect  immediately,  is 
ne  that  governs  the  labeling  of 
ower  seeds.  When  testing  proced¬ 
ures  and  germination  standards  have 
|>een  adopted,  home  garden  packets 
0f  below-standard  flower  seed  will  be 
lequired  to  be  labeled  as  “below 
Standard”  and  to  have  given  the  per¬ 
centage  germination  and  date  of 
jest.  Trade  packets,  such  as  those 
old  to  florists,  are  required  to  be 
labeled  with  the  percentage  germin- 
tion  and  date  of  test  even  if  the 
eeds  are  above  standard. 

A  number  of  provisions  of  the  old 
ieed  law  have  been  revised.  The  list 


of  noxious  weed  seeds,  for  instance, 
has  been  amended  to  include  bind¬ 
weed,  quackgrass,  Canada  thistle, 
bedstraw,  dodder,  horse  nettle,  wild 
onion,  corn  cockle  and  Russian  knap¬ 
weed.  Certain  of  the  weeds  previous¬ 
ly  on  the  noxious  list  were  removed 
because  they  can  now  be  fairly  well 
controlled  by  modern  methods.  Other 
weeds  not  previously  on  the  list 
have  been  added  because  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  serious  pests. 

Provisions  covering  certified,  and 
registered  seeds  have  been  revised 
in  the  new  seed  law.  Specific  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  the  state 
seed  certification  agency  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  other  officially  recognized 
agencies  in  the  certification  of  seed. 
Provisions  have  also  been  made  for 
the  certification  of  tree  seeds.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  made  unlawful 
for  anyone  to  represent  seed  as  cer¬ 
tified  or  registered  unless  the  seed 
bears  an  official  certification  tag  or 
label.  In  other  words,  seed  which  has 
been  opened,  transferred  to  another 
container,  or.  blended  with  other 
seed  will  not  be  recognized  as  cer¬ 
tified  unless  these  operations  are 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
a  certification  agency  and  new  certifi¬ 
cation  tags  or  labels  are  attached. 

Another  revision  in  the  new  law 
is  a  change  in  the  so-called  “farmer 
exemption”  clause.  Previously,  cer¬ 
tain  grain  seed  sold  on  the  farm 
where  it  was  produced  was  en¬ 
tirely  exempt  from  the  seed  law. 
Seeds  sold  on  the  farm  where  they 
are  grown  are  still  exempt,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  or  have  not  been 
advertised.  If  the  farmer,  however, 
becomes  a  seed  dealer  by  advertis¬ 
ing  his  seed  for  sale  in  a  local  paper, 
or  by  other  means,  his  seed  becomes 
subject  to  the  law  and  must  be  sold 
in  compliance  with  its  provisions:  it 
must  then  be  tested  and  labeled. 

A  slight  change  in  the  labeling  of 
lawn-seeding  mixtures  requires  the  j 
listing  of  the  components  in  the 
order  of  their  predominance.  In 
other  words,  the  kind  of  seed  which 
is  present  in  the  highest  percentage 
by  weight  must  be  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 

The  additions  and  changes  de¬ 
scribed  together  with  many  others 
not  mentioned  will  make  the  new 
seed  law  much  more  effective  than 
the  one  it  has  replaced.  However,  it 
is  still  primarily  a  labeling  law.  This 
means  that  its  benefits  will  go  most¬ 
ly  to  those  who  read  labels  care¬ 
fully  before  they  buy  their  seed.  If 
anybody  wants  the  full  protection  of 
New  York  State’s  new  seed  law,  he 
will  have  to  read  the  labels  on  the 
seed  he  is  about  to  buy. 

B.  E.  Clark 


Is  This  Peach  Worth 
Propagating? 

I  have  a  peach  tree  that  is  very 
.larly.  This  past  year  the  first  fruit 
«vas  ripe  on  July  5.  It  has  a  beauti- 
■ul  color,  good  flavor,  and  is  a  per¬ 
fect  free-stone.  The  color  comes  early 
jo  the  peach.  Do  you  think  this 
yould  interest  some  reliable  nur- 
iry  for  further  propagation? 
Carbon  Co.,  Pa.  j.  r.  s. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  can  sell 
Jour  new  peach  to  a  nursery  unless 
jt  is  really  superior  to  other  peaches 
Jf  the  same  season.  There  are  so 
Eiany  good  varieties  from  extensive 
•each  breeding  projects  that  it  will 
lake  a  very  good  peach  to  beat  them. 
»ou  should  show  your  peach  to  per¬ 
sons  who  know  varieties  well  enough 
1°  give  you  a  good  opinion  as  to  its 
frierits.  You  might  also  try  commer¬ 
cial  peach  growers  near  you.  or  your 
•wn  experiment  station  at  State 
^ollege,  Pa.  g.  l.  s. 


Don  B.  Owens,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Practical  Post  Driver 

Of  special  value  to  grape  growers 
should  he  this  new  post  driver  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  man  and  powered  from 
the  tractor.  It  drives  posts  perpen¬ 
dicularly  into  level  or  uneven 
ground. 


\  tt  pays  to 


fumi9ate 


sow  wit'o  D-D 


UNTREATED 


TREATED 


D-D  kills 


nematodes 


greatly  increases  vegetable  yields 

Vegetable  growers  are  finding  a  preseason 
treatment  with  D-D  soil  fumigant  pays  dividends 
at  harvest.  D-D  quickly  destroys  nematodes,  the 
microscopic  worms  that  choke  off  plant  roots, 
causing  poor  quality  produce  and  greatly  reduced 
yields. 

D-D  is  a  liquid — when  injected  into  the  soil  it 
becomes  a  gas  which  spreads  and  kills  nematodes. 
D-D  is  easy  to  apply  with  simple  tractor  attach¬ 
ment  or  gravity-flow  plow  equipment.  D-D  is 
economical,  too.  One  preplanting  treatment  is  all 
you  need  for  effective  nematode  control  for  the 
entire  season. 

D-D  controls  ail  species  of  nematodes  that 
affect  vegetable  crops.  Use  D-D  this  season  and 
look  forward  to  higher  yields  and  better  qual¬ 
ity  harvest.  Your  local  dealer  has 
D-D  and  complete  information  on  its 
application. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATE 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
4SO  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


amiary  7,  1950 


? 


EDWARD  F. 


SEEDGROWER. 


New  catalog  in  color  features  GARRY  OATS  — 
CRAIG  OATS  —  ERIE  BARLEY  —  HYBRID 
CORNS  —  NARRAGANSETT  ALFALFA  — 
BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  —  all  grasses,  clovers, 
potatoes  and  other  standard  farm  seeds.  For  top 
farming  efficiency  get  highest  yielding  seeds 
—  tested  and  guaranteed  by  DIBBLE  — 
specialists  in  farm  seeds  only  for  65  years. 


CLIP  &  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  new  1956  catalog 

Name  . . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Post  Office  .  State . 


Buntings9 


i 


B 

5 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  distribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Our  new  1956  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC.  ! 

BOX  28,  SELBYV I LLE,  DELAWARE 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
i  virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAY N  ER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


|  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8”, 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 

^ 20-a*”” HZ3339CZ5 


New“Nearest-to-White” 
Marigold  seeds  may 
a  pure  white  one. 
us  find  it— enjoy  these 
unique  flowers,  earn  $10,000! 
Packet25c— l/16oz.$l. 
Seedsupply  limited— send  cash 
at  our  risk.  Read  this  amazing 
offer  in  the  1956  Burpee  CEtCC 
SeedCatalog.  Askforit  iKEl 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

552  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Box  R  - 1 16,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


i 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansvilie.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  72nd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

70  Circle  Road,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y„ 


Allen's  195  0  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


PEACH 

and 

APP  LE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR- 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees,  jumbo  size,  give  quick-  j 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  71  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 

Trees  cfc  Slimlbs 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreak,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write. 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 

CliniSTMA.S  TREE 

Planting  stock— seedlings  and  transplants.  Scotch  Pine 
a  specialty.  Many  other  popular  species.  We  grow 
millions.  Quantity  stock  at  low  prices  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA.  1 


WANT  PI)  SURPLUS  SPRUCE,  ANY  SPECIE 
VV  fill  1  HEMLOCK  OR  ANY  OTHER 

evergreens  2'  to  6'  to  dig  with  ball.  All  year  round. 

Radius  125  miles.  Reply  — 

KENARD  WM.  MACARI,  STONY  POINT,  N.  Y. 


IROQUOIS  —  Always  Dependable 


-HARRIS  SffDS 

WHY  DO  WE  RECOMMEND  IROQUOIS? 

Because  it  has  proved  to  be  so  dependable  in  so  many  areas  for  so 
many  years.  Leading  market  variety  for  the  Northeast,  increasingly 
popular  in  the  Middle  West.  Attractive  in  appearance,  high  in  flavor 
and  sweetness.  Bears  prolifically  and  ships  well  because  of  its  tough, 
well  netted  rind.  Try  it  and  you’ll  agree  that  Iroquois  is  a  money¬ 
making  crop. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  You  Grow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  tmv  steady 


Good  Luck  with  Leaf 
Mulch 

Philip  Smithes  article,  “Hay  Mulch 
for  the  Garden”  in  your  November 
5  issue  seems  to  me  very  interesting 
and  worthwhile. 

My  garden  is  not  quite  as  large  as 
his,  and  conditions  must  be  some¬ 
what  different  because  I  find  that 
the  mulch  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
encourage  the  slug  population.  For 
this  reason,  I  do  not  leave  my  mulch 
on  the  soil  through  the  winter 
months;  and  I  use  leaves  almost  ex¬ 
clusively. 

I  have  tried  hay,  straw,  wood 
chips  and  various  paper  products, 
but  find  that  leaves  are  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  under  my  condi¬ 
tions.  A  neighbor’s  warnings  that 
leaves  would  change  position  with 
every  breeze  have  turned  out  to  be 
quite  unjustified.  Leaves  do  blow 
about  freely  in  the  Fall  when  they 
are  fresh  but,  after  wintering  in  a 
pile  enclosed  by  a  snow  fence,  they 
mat  together  quite  firmly  and  make 
such  an  impervious  layer  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  weeds  get  through  al¬ 
though  I  seldom  use  more  than  a  one 
and  one-half  inch  layer.  How  the 
rain  gets  through  such  a  dense  cov¬ 
ering  is  still  a  mystery,  but  my 
plants  have  shown  no  sign  of  water 
shortage.  I  mulch  only  about  a  15- 
inch  strip  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
letting  the  aisle  fill  up  with  “volun¬ 
teer”  clover.  My  soil  is  a  light, 
sandy  loam  of  rather  coarse,  non¬ 
absorbent  particles,  but  has  been 
well  limed  and  seems  to  be  a 
“natural”  for  clover  or  any  other 
legume. 

My  shallow  mulch  causes  no  diffi¬ 
culties  with  onions  and,  of  course, 
saves  a  great  deal  of  weeding,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  placing  the 
leaves  close  to  each  plant  is  quite 
a  chore.  The  leaf  mulch  works  very 
well  indeed  with  summer  squash, 
and  perhaps  delays  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  squash  stink  bugs,  but  ap¬ 
parently  is  no  protection  against 
stem  borers.  It  works  well  with  all 
kinds  of  beans,  and  last  Summer 
gave  me  my  best  yield  ever  of  tall 
peas.  By  the  end  of  Summer  the 
leaves  have  disintegrated  enough  so 
that  raking  up  the  remainder  is  not 
difficult. 

And,  finally,  leaves  seem  to  be  as 
nearly  free  of  weed  seeds  as  any 
thing  I  can  find. 

I  should  be  interested  to  hear  of 
the  experiences  of  others  who  have 
tried  mulching  on  any  considerable 
scale.  W.  H.  Staebner 


A  Farmer  Goes  to 
College 

(Continued  from  Page-  4) 

and  found  to  work.  His  ideas  come 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Besides 
the  standard  texts  on  cropping  and 
dairy  farming,  bulletins  from  Cor¬ 
nell,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  are  studied  for  any  useful 
information  that  may  be  gleaned 
either  to  increase  production  or  re¬ 
duce  work. 

Even  though  he  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  for  over  10  years  now, 
Gardiner  still  refers  to  himself  as  a 
“city  farmer”  because  he  was  not 
farm  raised.  However,  it  could  be 
that^this  fact  has  contributed  to  his 
success;  because  of  it,  he  may  be 
especially  receptive  to  new  farm 
practices  and  ideas.  Then,  too, 
Gardiner  gives  a  lot  of  the  credit  for 
his  success  to  Everett  Clark,  now 
Work  Unit  Conservationist  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Oneida 
County,  at  New  Hartford.  Gardiner 
says  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Ev 
and  the  county  agent,  he  would  have 
gone  broke  long  ago. 

But  to  those  who  know  Gardiner 
and  Beulah  Mason,  it  is  quite  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  real  reason  for  their 
success  does  not  stem  as  much  from 
the  help  they  may  have  received,  as 
it  does  from  within  themselves. 


GROWN  SUCCESSFULLY  F,*0Nl 
MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


best-tasting 


sweet  corn! 


CHIEF 


DEVELOPED  BY 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

LEADING  BREEDERS  OF 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 


Here’s  the  tenderest,  most 

delicious,  sweet  corn  you  ever 
tasted!  An  Illinois  customer 
writes  .  .  .  “Your  Seneca 
Chief  is  the  best  sweet  corn  we 
have  ever  eaten  .  .  .  it’s  tops!” 
Ears  are  8W'  long  with  12-14 
rows  of  deep,  narrow,  tender 
kernels.  Holds  in  eating 
condition  on  stalk  longer  than 
any  other  variety. 
Excellent  for  freezing. 


Send 

OUR  SEED  CATALOG, 
IT’S  DIFFERENT! 


Our  new  seed  catalog  describes  hundred* 
of  vegetable,  flower,  and  farm  seeds,  in* 3 
eluding  our  new  Golden  Honey  Cream 
Watermelon.  It’s  written  in  a  chatty,; 
informal  manner  with  lots  of  helpful 
gardening  hints. 


j  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS  INC. 
|  BOX  601  HALL,  N.  Y. 


□  special  trial  offers 

I  enclose  $1.  Send  me  1  lb. 
of  Seneca  Chief  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

□  2  lbs.  $2.15  □  5  lbs.  $3.50  □  10  lbs.  $6.40  | 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


iu 


.STATE. 


SEND  FREE  CATALOG 


r 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6' 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blu< 


5. 


Spruce — Norway  Spruce. —  Austria: 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
W  rite  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


20-A 


Indiana.  Ps 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


New  20th  Century  and  Superfection  everbearing,  Em) 
pire,  Premier,  Robinson  and  Late  Giant.  Raspberfij 
Plants:  Latham,  Taylor  and  Indian  Summer.  Ordef 
now  for  Spring.  Free  Price  List.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y1 


—  FARMER  AGENTS  WANTED 


To  sell  RUHM  PHOSPHATE  ROCK,  America's  Grea 
Soilbuilder,  protected  territory.  Write  “DUSTY  DOC’ 
DALY,  TOWNSEND,  MASS.  for  particular! 


Change  of  Address: 


The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKE 
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>H,  Y.  Canning  Co-op. 
Meets  on  January  12 

Ferris  Owen,  a  vegetable  grower 
of  Licking  County,  Ohio,  who  visited 
Russia  last  Summer,  is  to  be  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Canning  Crop 
Growers  Cooperative  to  be  held  at 
Batavia,  January  12.  according  to 
President  Albert  Harrington  of 
Barker. 

Mr.  Owen  traveled  10,000  miles  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  inspecting 
collective  farms,  research  centers, 
schools  and  homes.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  trip  he  was  chosen  chairman 
by  his  fellow  tour  members  of  a 
committee  that  drafted  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  Russians  on  how  they 
could  improve  their  agriculture. 


Mr.  Owen’s  talk  will  be  illustrated 
with  colored  slides.  Dinner  reserva¬ 
tions  for  the  annual  meeting,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  should  be  made  at 
the  N.Y.C.C.G.C.,  420  East  Main  St., 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Harrington  says  prices  paid  in 
1955  for  processed  corn,  peas  and  to¬ 
matoes  in  western  New  York  were 
generally  higher  than  prevailed  in 
other  areas,  due  to  the  activities  of 
the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative.  At  contract  time, 
canned  corn  and  tomato  products 
were  in  surplus  supply  with  sales 
slow  at  depressed  prices,  and  stocks 
of  canned  and  frozen  peas  were  short 
with  prices  firm  and  demand  strong. 
Processors  proposed  lower  prices  for 
corn  and  tomatoes  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  sustained  on  the  1954  pack, 
and  were  unwilling  to  grant  an  in¬ 
crease  for  peas  because  of  lower  con¬ 
tract  prices  prevailing  in  other  areas. 
However,  because  of  low  yields  in 
the  case  of  corn  and  high  cost  in  the 
case  of  tomatoes,  the  cooperative 
was  able  to  obtain  tomato  contracts 
that  were  generally  $1.00  a  ton  above 
1954,  as  compared  to  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
where  prices  were  the  same  as  the 
previous  year.  Cooperative  pea  con¬ 
tracts  ranged  from  $7.50  to  $22.50 
a  top,  on  the  basis  of  grade,  higher 
than  was  paid  in  Central  and  West-1 
ern  New  York.  The  spread  of  sweet 
corn  prices  in  the  two  areas  was 
generally  two  dollars  a  ton  in  favor, 
of  the  area  served  by  the  coopera¬ 
tive. 


This  canning  cooperative  has  1,500 
members  in  Erie,  Chautauqua,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee,1 
Wayne,  Wyoming  and  Livingston 
Counties  for  whom  it  negotiates  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  processors  of  the 
area.  Serving  with  Mr.  Harrington 
on  the  board  of  directors  are:  Don 
Nesbitt,  Albion;  Harold  Shepard,! 
Elba;  Merton  Taylor,  Irving;  Stewart 
Christy,  Fredonia;  George  Strassen- 
burgh,  Morton;  Roy  Forsyth.  Byron; 
John  Martin,  Brockport;  Girardo 
Rizzo.  Dunkirk;  Connor  Cuddeback,j 
Phelps;  A.  N.  Kennedy.  Geneseo;  and 
William  Hamilton  of  Perry.  w.  s. 


Cannery  Waste  Back 
on  the  Land 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  food 
processing  —  economic  disposal  of, 
waste  tissue  —  is  being  attacked  in 
Ohio  with  advantage  to  farmers  and 
to  the  land.  Soluble  vegetable  waste 
is  being  pumped  back  onto  the  land 
through  sprinkler  irrigation  systems. 
Last  Summer,  21  Ohio  canneries  had 
installed  systems  to  carry  the  waste 
back  to  nearby  fields  in  irrigation 
water.  All  of  them  were  well  satis¬ 
fied  in  using  half-inch  nozzles  under 
high  pressure  along  with  separators 
in  the  systems  to  remove  insoluble 
material.  Generally,  the  waste,  most¬ 
ly  from  tomatoes,  went  onto  forage 
crops  anu  meadows,  but  some  went 
also  onto  forest  lands.  With  the  new 
irrigation-waste  disposal  system,  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  supplying  water 
and  fertility  to  crops  may  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  a  single  operation. 


January  7,  19. 


The  Oliver  Super  8S  Diesel  Tractor,  full  four  plow  capacity.  Other  Oliver  Diesels  in  smaller  and  larger  sizes. 


you  save 


...ye3,  you  can  put  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
your  present  tractor  fuel  bills  back  in  your 
pocket  if  you  switch  to  an  Oliver  Diesel  Trac¬ 
tor.  Oliver  Diesels  use  lower  cost  diesel  fuel 
and  give  you  more  horsepower-hours  per  gallon. 
It  averages  out  at  about  a  two-thirds  saving, 
depending  on  local  fuel  prices. 

Only  Oliver  can  supply  you  with  diesel  power 
in  any  farm  tractor  size;  and  Oliver  Diesel 
Tractors  use  no  special  starting  fuels,  no  ex~ra 


starting  equipment.  Touch  the  starter  button 
and  you  are  ready  to  work. 

The  over-all  design  of  Oliver  Diesels  will 
please  you.  Some  tractors  have  some  Oliver 
features — no  other  tractor  has  all  of  them.  See 
your  Oliver  dealer  or  write  for  full  information  to 


The  Oliver  Corporation, 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
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SEAMAN  ROTARY  TILLAGE 


A  necessary  tool  for 
profit  farming ”* 

says  Louis  Bromfield,  Author-Farmer 


Looking  Back  .  .  . 


xl 


The  Farm  Year  in  Review 


Louis  Bromfield,  author  of  best 
seller  “From  My  Experience", 
with  his  Seaman  Rotary  TILLIT 
working  in  corn  stubble. 


X 

L*-'  1 

I  I 


Write  for  your  copy  of 
“BENEFITS  OF 
ROTARY  TILLAGE’’ 

Illustrates  how  Seaman  Ro¬ 
tary  Tillage  builds  soil  struc¬ 
ture,  fights  erosion,  simpli¬ 
fies  land  clearance,  pasture 
renovating,  incorporates  into 
the  soil  all  organic  waste 
and  materials,  speeds  seed¬ 
bed  preparation  and  many 
ether  benefits.  Mail  a  post 
card  for  your  free  copy. 


*“A  vital  part  of  today’s  agricul¬ 
tural  revolution  towards  a  fun¬ 
damental  and  permanent  agricul¬ 
ture  based  upon  stable  profits 
rather  than  erratic  prices. 


Cutting  costs  of  tillage  production  by  almost  50% 
.  .  .  reducing  labor,  machinery  cost  .  .  .  increasing 
crop  yields  .  .  .  improving  soil  fertility  ,  .  .  these 
are  some  of  the  benefits  that  make  SEAMAN  RO¬ 
TARY  TILLAGE  “a  necessary  tool  for  profit 
farming”  on  large  or  small  farms  everywhere.  It’s 
a  proven  modern  method  of  seed  bed  preparation 
.  X  that  pays  big  dividends  on  your 
/  .  A  ■  \  investment. 

Stabilizing  the  World 

CORPORATION 

392.North  25th  Street,  Milwaukee  l,  Wis. 


FREE  BOOK 

OF  GUARANTI 

DWARF 


OF  GUARANTEED 

FRUIT 
TREES 


Peach  •  Cherry  •  Apple 

Plus 


Pear 


Ornamental  Shrubs ,  Shade 
Trees,  Perennials,  etc . 

You'll  want  to  plant  some  of  these  Northern 
grown  dwarf  fruic  trees  lor  huge  harvests  right  in 
your  backyard.  Take  your  choice  from  over  a  dozen 
"““j  varieties  —  all  guaranteed  to 
bear  large,  juicy  fruit  with- 
io  two  years.  And  they're 
r  {  v  si  6  a  priced  right  because  you 

M  ““ buy  direct  from  the  nur- 
^sery.  Send  for  new  FREE 
^Color  Catalog  describ¬ 
ing  quality  dwarf 
fruit  trees  and 
hundreds  of  or¬ 
namental  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  berry 
plants,  perennials, 
etc.  Mail  coupon  now! 

KEL^BROS.l 

76  Y EARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 

Dept.  R-1  Dansville,  New  York 
Kush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Catalog  of 
guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs, 
Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Name . . . .  I 

3  Address . . . . . . .  I 

“  City . State .  J 

Enclose  5W  West  of  the  Mississippi 


liiWfiOtfED  Hybrid  Sweet  Com 

ALWAYS  BETTER  EACH  YEAR 
Loading  commercial  varieties  continually  improved  by 
rigid  selection  and  careful  breeding.  Seed  of  the 
v.;ry  highest  quality  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Free  Descriptive  List. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


I! 


] 


_  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
....  ,  4  yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6 

In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  S2  postpaid!  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  20  Evergreens,  all  4  yr.  old 
transplanted  5  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce, 

White  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  20 
for  only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of 
Miss.  River  add  25c).  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  small  evergreen 
trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT.  RN-116,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


1080? 

IYBRIDTOMAT0 


Hybrid* 

Giants!  The  largest  smooth 
I  round  red  tomatoes  you  ever 
(saw,  up  to  2  lbs. each!  Plants 
j  grow  faster,  bearheavierand 
longer.  Send  stamp  for  post¬ 
age,  we’ll  mail  10  Seeds  Free. 
Or,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  $1. 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  also  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

554  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

~  .  ,  .  r  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree  -- — XT 

Growers’  Guide  tells  you  \ 
how.  Write  for  free  copy.  \ 


MUSSER  forests. 

20-A 

Indiana.  Pa. 

STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today . 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER 


Heavy-duty  for  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift  only  $245. 

Plant  1,000  trees  per  hour.  Write  — 
ROOTSPRED,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA. 


TAKII  GEM 
New  Ice-Box  Watermelon 


•HARRIS  SUDS 

Ever  Eat  a  Whole  Watermelon? 

You  will  if  you  grow  Takii  Gems,  for  they  are  only  5  to  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  have  only  a  few  small  seeds  in  the  juicy,  bright 
red,  delicious  flesh.  The  vines  are  small  but  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive  and  the  melons  ripen  early. 

A  good  Roadside  Stand  or  Home  Garden  item.  Just  one  of  the 
many  better  things  in  our  1956  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1956  CATALOG  mm  /toady 


T  was  warm  as  the  New 
Year  began  and  much  of 
the  ground  in  the  North¬ 
east  was  bare.  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  did  have  about 
an  inch  of  snow,  but  Al¬ 
bion  had  none,  and  at 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  the  temperature  got 
up  to  63  degrees.  It  was  a  Saturday. 
Cows  milked  and  hens  laid  as  the 
day  before;  yet  off  the  New  Year 
went,  the  earth  circling  the- sun.  On 
the  third,  the  first  hurricane  of  the 
year  roared  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  During  the  month  in  New  York, 
legislation  was  introduced  to  allow 
sale  of  milk  in  gallon  jugs.  The 
Rochester  price  for  milk  was  $4.50  a 
cwt.  Some  675,000  folks  attended  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  Hudson  Valley  2% -inch  apples 
were  worth  $2.50-2.75  a  bushel.  Long 
Island  Katahdin  potatoes  were  at 
$3.00  the  hundred-pound  sack.  Eggs 
were  down,  though,  with  the  very 
best  large  under  40  cents  the  whole¬ 
sale  dozen.  Four  more  Century 
Farmers  were  named  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society.  Late  in 
the  month  at  Butler,-  Pa.,  heavy  fowl 
were  bringing  25-30  cents  a  pound, 
and  broilers  at  Boston  hung  at  25 
cents.  Snow  fell  frequently — Little 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  had  almost  10  inches 
on  the  16th — but  by  its  end  no  great 
amounts  were  on  the  ground.  Yet  the 
month  went  out  cold;  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  the  temperature 
went  down  to  24  below. 

It  was  42  degrees  below  zero  at 
Presque  Isle,  Me.,  the  first  day  of 
February,  and  cold  all  over  the 
Northeast.  Deer  were  still  getting 
killed  by  automobiles  travelling  on 
New  York’s  Thruway,  and  a  strange 
film  of  cotton  lint  descended  on  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.  Milk  for  the  month  in 
Buffalo  was  $4.39;  all  over  New  York 
it  cost  $5.31  to  produce.  Canada  in¬ 
vited  young  American  farmers  to  im¬ 
migrate  north.  Dairy  cattle  for 
slaughter  brought  only  about  $10  a 
hundredweight  at  Buffalo;  good  N. 
Y.  State  hogs  were  $17.50.  Large 
fresh  eggs  climbed  to  50  cents  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.  Grass  roots  rum¬ 
blings  at-  the  dairy  cost-price  squeeze 
became  louder  throughout  the  North¬ 
east.  At  the  end  of  the  month  49 
inches  of  snow  were  on  the  ground 
at  Fort  Kent,  Me. 

March  came  in  roughly  with 
thunderstorms  and  heavy  rain.  At 
Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  a  house  was 
badly  damaged,  and  there  were  1.14 
inches  of  rain  at  Wolfeboro  Falls, 
N.  H.  On  the  seventh,  18  inches  of 
snow  fell  on  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  piling 
it  up  to  55  inches.  But,  even  then, 
small  grains  were  greening  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  maple  syrup  season 
was  well  under  way.  Chicks  were 
under  brooders  while  sows  farrowed 
and  the  lambs  began  coming.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  month,  live 
fowl  moved  well  at  prices  up  to  35 
cents  a  pound.  Large  eggs  were  at 
about  50  cents,  but  movement  was 
slowing.  Maine  potatoes  were  at 
$1.90  the  hundredweight.  Milk  for 
the  month  in  New  York  City  was 
$3.80. 

April  came  in  mild,  and  rather 
dry.  Work  began  in  the  fields,  and 
livestock  nibbled  about  for  early 
grass.  More  and  more  farmers 
seemed  to  be  thinking  about  irri¬ 
gation.  By  the  11th,  half  the  New 
Jersey  seed  potatoes  were  in  the 
ground.  In  New  England,  a  forest 
fire  hazard  developed.  Fruit  buds 
began  to  swell,  and  oats  were  in  and 
growing.  At  Madera,  Pa.,  on  the  12th, 
the  temperature  went  up  to  87  de¬ 
grees.  By  the  18th,  asparagus  was 
being  cut  in  New  Jersey  and  a  large 
part  of  the  New  York  onion  orop 
was  in.  Wool  prices  were  at  45-50 
cents  to  the  grower.  The  cost  of 
producing  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
in  New  York  stayed  up  to  $5.50.  In 


New  England,  a  wet  period  had 
fruit  men  busy  spraying  scab. 

By  the  9th  of  May  most  New  Yol 
dairy  herds  were  out  on  pasturj 
and  growing  pullets  were  range! 
Potatoes  came  up  on  Long  Islaif 
and  sweet  corn  was  planted  in  tH 
Hudson  Valley.  Barley  heads  wej 
formed  in  Pennsylvania.  There  w] 
a  widespread  frost  on  the  10th 
Adams,  Mass.,  had  29-degree  teJ 
peratures — and  a  few  tender  tiJ 
and  buds  were  nipped.  A  mini 
drouth  was  developing  in  Pennsyl 
vania  to  delay  planting  of  field  corl 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  wheat  bj 
gan  to  head,  and  strawberry  harvesl 
— Sparkles  were  40-50  cents  a  qua! 
in  Jersey  —  were  well  under  way) 

Haying  started  in  New  Englar 
early  in  June,  and  heavy  rains 
New  Jersey  relieved  the  incipieij 
drought.  New  York’s  grass  silag 
crop  was  lighter  than  usual  an] 
wound  up  rapidly.  By  the  20th  earl 
peas  and  lettuce  were  going  to  maf 
ket  from  New  York  farms. 
Buffalo  during  the  week  of  the  17t| 
hogs  climbed  to  a  yearly  high 
$23.50;  but  choiee  steers  were  onll 
$23.  By  the  .27th,  beets  from  Nel 
England  were  going  heavily  to  ma| 
ket  and  sweet  cherry  harvests  ha 
begun  in  New  York. 

The  week  before  July  4  was  avl 
fully  hot,  and  haying  throve.  It  w] 
dry  in  Western  New  York,  and  caf 
bage  setting  was  delayed.  Son 
cherry  harvests  were  beginning,  an) 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  the  whol" 
sweet  cherry  crop  was  in. 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  on  the  third  thl 
temperature  went  up  to  100  degreef 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  had  4.27  inche 
of  rain  on  the  10th,  and  at  Riftoij 
N.  Y.,  it  was  103  degrees  on  the  22m) 
The  Jersey  milk  hearings  began  i| 
Trenton  on  the  18th.  On  the  27tfl 
in  Kittanning,  Pa.,  lightning  set  fir) 
to  a  barn.  Oats  were  ripe  in  Nel 
Jersey  early  and  peaches  went  t| 
market  at  unusually  high  prices 
$15  a  bushel.  Milk  for  the  month  i| 
Buffalo  was  $4.36;  eggs  stayed  lor 
Pennsylvania  potato  vines  wiltel 
from  the  heat.  Hay  and  pasture  b| 
gan  to  get  short. 

August  began  hot  and,  in  Maid 
blueberries  shrivelled.  Field  cor) 
wilted  and  some  New  York  bear 
were  already  a  complete  failurJ 
Irrigation  pumps  worked  overtimi) 
but  nothing  could  wet  the  earl 
enough;  Pennsylvania  tobacco  wer 
to  seed  early.  Then  the  rains  C£ 
with  Hurricane  Connie,  and  life  id 
proved.  Some  damage  was  done  b| 
flooding,  but  the  benefits  of  the  rair 
were  great.  Yet  some  Pennsylvanl 
corn  was  hopelessly  dried  and  a  lo[ 
of  unripe  fruit  was  driven  to  thl 
ground.  From  the  17th  to  the  19tJ 
the  tail  of  Hurricane  Diane  twistel 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  southern  Nel 
York  and  western  New  England  witl 
floods,  and  heavy  rains  took  humaf 
life  and  made  wrecks  of  farms  an) 
villages.  Up  to  15  inches  of  rain 
fall  came  down  in  a  single  dajl 
The  Russellville,  Mass.,  bridge  well 
down  the  Manhan  River.  Vegetable) 
decayed,  while  fields  crops  werl 
severely  damaged.  Then  it  cooled  oJ 
greatly;  pastures  came  back.  Nel 
York’s  Governor  Harriman  had  hi! 
first  contact  with  the  dairy  “gras) 
roots”  at  a  farmers’  picnic  iif 
Oneonta,  with  2,000  attending.  Mil) 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  TORKEI 
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Best  insurance  money  can  buy 

against  lower  farm  income  and  loss  of  soil  fertility 


The  reason  why  is  quite  simple.  Royster  guarantees  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet!  Whatever  your  crop,  wherever  your  farm  — 
Royster  provides  a  6-course  meal  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  .  .  .  plus  calcium,  sulfur  and  magnesium 
,  .  .  the  very  diet  needed  for  healthy,  hearty  plants  and 
bumper  yields.  If  any  one  of  the  six  is  lacking  in  your  soil, 
your  crop  may  be  a  failure.  Don’t  gamble  on  plant  food 
supply  .  .  .  get  guaranteed  amounts.  Be  wise  and  Roysterize. 
Consult  your  local  Extension  Service  or  Experiment  Station 
or  write  us  for  correct  amounts  and  the  proper  analysis  for 
your  soil.  An  earlv  visit  to  your  Royster  accent  does  the 
rest.  Known  for  Field  Tested  Fertilizers  since  188  5. 

Sff  YOUR  ROYSTER  AGENT  TODAY 

22  factories  and  15  sales  offices 
conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states. 

f.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore,  Maryland  *  Lyons,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


Royster  GUARANTIES  these 
6  ESSENTIAL  PLANT  FOODS  IN 
CHEMICALLY-CONTROLLED  AMOUNTS 

•  NITROGEN 

for  rapid  growth 

•  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

for  maturity  and  yield 

•  POTASH 

for  health  and  quality 

•  CALCIUM 

for  sturdy  plants 

•  SULFUR 

for  vigor  and  tone 

•  MAGNESIUM 

for  color  and  snap 


r 


Last  Chance  \ 

FOR  GRANGE 

EARLY 

ORDER 

DISCOUNT 


i 


Step  up  to  the  buy 
of  a  lifetime!  The 
best  Grange  Silos 
made  still  better.  .  . 
now  at  a  BIG  BONUS 
in  extra  savings  for 
you,  if  you  act  NOW! 

COSTS  YOU  NOTH- 
;  ING  TO  GET 
THE  FACTS 

Get  your  name  in 
fast.  You'll  get  early 
spring  erection,  bet¬ 
ter  service  ami  great- 
j  est  savings  ever 
offered.  Early  Order 
;  Discounts  put  heavy 
money  right  back  in 
j  your  pocket!  Get  the 
I  facts  TODAY! 


i  a 


L 


— - - - 

LIMITED  OFFER 
WRITE  TODAY 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

» 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 

Wjih  no  obligation,  rush  me  new  free 
folder  and  schedule  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 

Name . 


Address . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 

•  bb  wamaaBBaDRti 


Such  SAFE  Comfort 
for  Rupture! 


Wear  RUPTURE-SARD  Like  A 
Pair  Ot  Shorts 

liuptnre-Gord  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways  —  in  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you  —  in  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely  , 
supported!  Rupture-Gard 
Is  suspended  from  the 
ihe  waist.  Double  pad  of 
tjrm  molded  foam  rubber 
bolds  rupture  like  a  pan  of 
bands  —  moves  with  body. 

*,o  matter  bow  sharply  you 
move  Washable:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30- 
dav  trial;  money-back  guarantee.  Order  today— 
$9.95  postpaid— just  Che  waist  measure. 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  RY_-16W 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Me, 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOH  N  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


£it&bl!ihecL  1864 
&  <01. 


STATE  STREET 

/  kti  J<eslcutcnt  JlcruJlmctk  ofi 

ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 


: 


Huge  blooms  up  to  4  in.  7SC  Dk4- 
{across.  Best  colors  mixed. 

<  .Send  10c  f  or  Toc-pkt.  seeds.! 

Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE . 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

553  Buroee  Buildina 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

for  the  month  in  New  York  was 
$4.15. 

September  was  a  moderate  month, 
with  temperatures  about  normal  and 
rainfall  adequate.  Before  it  was  over, 
however,  there  was  plenty  of  frost — 
Old  Forge,  N.  Y.,  had  it  19  degrees 
on  the  22nd.  Hurricane  lone  went 
southerly  out  to  sea,  and  the  fair 
season  bloomed  well  all  over  the 
Northeast.  Some  pullets  were  housed 
from  ranges — large  eggs  were  up  to 
65  cents  the  wholesale  dozen — and 
field  corn  went  into  silos.  New  York 
State  beans  and  potatoes  matured 
secondary  sets  of  seed  and  tubers. 
By  the  12th,  in  New  York,  some 
winter  wheat  was  sown  and  the 
apple  harvest  had  begun.  Hudson 
Valley  plums  were  worth  about  $1.70 
the  half  bushel;  the  general  run  of 
Long  Island  potatoes  was  being  sold 
at  less  than  $1.50  the  hundred 
pounds.  In  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
snap  beans  stayed  at  $3.50  a  bushel; 
Pennsylvania  washed  topped  beets 
were  at  $2.00  the  wholesale  bushel. 
Frank  Bloom  of  Dundee  won  the 
title  of  “New  York’s  Champion 
Plowman.”  On  the  14th,  potato  vines 
were  killed:  by  frost  in  Aroostook 
County,  Me.  By  then  most  silos  were 
filled  or  they  had  all  they  would  get 
for  the  year.  The  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  boast¬ 
ed  its  “largest  ever”  Holstein  Show. 


The  McIntosh  apple  drop  was  heavy 
everywhere;  other  varieties  were 
slow  to  ripen. 

By  the  10th  of  October,  about  half 
of  the  New  Jersey  cranberry  crop 
was  harvested  and  a  freeze  had  dam¬ 
aged  whatever  Aroostook  County  po¬ 
tatoes  remained  in  the  ground.  The 
apple  harvest  dwindled  out  during 
the  month,  but  planting  of  winter 
grains  continued.  There  were  heavy 
rains  again  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  in  Russellville,  Mass.,  the  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  across  the  Manhan 
washed  away.  By  the  17th  about  a 
quarter  of  New  York  State’s  grain 
corn  was  in  the  crib.  The  cauliflower 
harvest  on  Long  Island  was  at  a 
peak.  Large  white  eggs  were  55  cents 
the  wholesale  dozen  in  New  York, 
and  milk  for  the  month  was  $4.32. 
On  the  first  day  of  New  York’s  hunt¬ 
ing  season  William  Waddell  of 
Essex  County  brought  down  the  big¬ 
gest  black  bear  ever  shot  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  State — 600  pounds. 

Heavy  rains  again  fell  on  southern 
New  England  early  in  November. 
The  Russellville  bridge  went  out  for 
the  third  time.  Cows  came  in  the 
barn  as  farmers  went  out  to  cut 
wood.  It  was  generally  too  wet  for 
plowing.  Buckwheat,  soybeans,  and 
corn  harvests  were  delayed.  Fifty 
thousand  attended  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Farm  Show  in  Atlantic  City  Nov. 
2-5.  On  the  10th  and  11th  snowfall 


was  heavy  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 
In  Emporium,  Pa.,  the  thermometer 
descended  to  15  degrees  on  the  10th. 
The  Jersey  milk  hearings  finally 
were  concluded  —  at  least  for  the 
time  being  —  with  nothing  yet  de¬ 
cided  —  and  the  dairy  cost-price 
squeeze  continued  with  no  hope  of 
relief  in  the  near  future.  Some  farm 
work  was  being  done  outside,  but 
Winter  was  setting  in.  In  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  large  fancy  eggs  climbed 
to  70  cents  the  dozen,  but  broilers 
were  down  to  21  cents.  The  price  of 
pigs  was  the  lowest  in  15  years.  Good 
wether  lambs  were  worth  $18  the 
hundred  pounds.  The  National 
Grange  held  its  89th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland  Nov.  16-24. 

December  started  cold  and,  with 
snow  and  rain,  had  most  farmers  in 
the  barns  and  sheds  or  in  the  wood- 
lots.  Buckwheat  and  corn  still  in  the 
fields  would  be  there  next  Spring. 
It  was  28  below  in  Newport,  Vt.,  on 
the  20th  and  all  the  parking  meters 
froze.  The  year  had  been  nationally 
bountiful  in  production  of  food,  and 
almost  everywhere  Christmas  tables 
were  laden.  The  year  had  brought 
unusual  weather  to  northeast  farms. 
Farmers  took  in  less  money  for  what 
they  sold.  There  were  births  and 
deaths,  joy  and  sadness,  along  with 
the  wet  and  the  dry,  and  the  warm 
and  the  cold.  As  1955  turned  to  1956, 
the  sun  shone  on  many  farms  ©f  the 
Northeast. 


At  New  York  and  Jersey  fruit  and 
vegetable  meetings,  growers  take 

An  Early  Look  at  1956 


OR  the  reason  that  residues 
will  probably  cause  some 
worry  to  fruit  and  pro¬ 
duce  growers  this  year  — 
P.  L.  518,  the  Miller  Law, 
sets  legal  limits,  the  east¬ 
ern  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
Kingston  last  month  considered  the 
subject  very  carefully.  Dr.  A.  A. 
LaPlante  of  Cornell  University  said 
that  apple  enlargement  itself  reduces 
spray  residues  one  per  cent  per  day 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  harvest, 
so  “why  worry  about  any  applications 
that  go  on  before  June  15?”.  For 
the  various  insecticides  he  gave  these 
residue  tolerances  and  the  periods 
of  time  which  should  pass  between 
their  last  application  and  harvest: 
DDT,  DDD — seven  parts  per  million, 


three  weeks;  methoxychlor — 14  ppm, 
three  weeks;  lead  arsenate — 3.5  ppm 
for  the  arsenical,  seven  ppm  for  the 
lead,  six  weeks;  parathion — one  ppm, 
three  weeks  (but  indefinite);  rnala- 
thion —  eight  ppm,  three  days;  TEPP 
— no  allowable  residue,  three  days; 
aramite— one  ppm,  two  weeks;  diel- 
drin — 0.1  ppm,  indefinite  time;  EPN 
— three  ppm,  three  weeks;  Ovex— not 
set,  six  weeks;  demeton — 0.75  ppm, 
three  weeks. 

Some  codling  moth  strains  are 
showing  signs  of  DDT  resistance, 
the  USDA’s  Don  Hamilton  said,  but, 
with  parathion,  DDT  is  still  the  best 
means  of  control.  He  warned  that 
trees  must  be  thoroughly  covered 
with  spray.  Dr.  Hamilton  also  in¬ 
dicated  Diazinon  to  be  a  highly 
promising  codling  moth  material 


and  said  that  ryania  is  effective, 

too. 

Ralph  Dean  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Fruit  Station  said  last  year  red 
mites  gave  “more  than  usual  amount 
of  trouble  in  early  Summer.”  While 
oil  is  still  good  against  mites,  he 
said,  a  quarter-pint  of  40  per  cent 
TEPP  applied  at  petal  fall  in  one 
orchard  resulted  in  fewest  mites  the 
end  of  June.  A  pound  of  25  per 
cent  Diazinon  in  100  gallons  of  water 
he  described  as  “very  effective 
against  mites.”  For  plum  curculic, 
“not  much  of  a  problem  in  1955”,  Dr. 
Dean  reported  that  dieldrin  is  still 
the  best  material  to  use  in  New  York 
State. 

Di?.  Max  Brunk  of  Cornell  insisted 
that  research  has  so  well  proven  the 
efficacy  of  selling  apples  in  trans¬ 
parent  consumer-size  packs  that 
growers  are  acting  at  their  disad¬ 
vantage  to  sell  otherwise.  “This  sea¬ 
son  has  been  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  of  recent  years  in  effective 
merchandising  of  the  apple  crop”, 
he  said.  Joseph  Firth  of  the  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


A  Few  of  Burpee’s  New  Flowers  for  1956 


■  Lady  Gay  Sweet  Pea 

Created  on  Burpee’s  Floradale 
Farms,  it  has  large,  well-xoaved 
flowers  of  the  deepest,  bright  cerise. 


Floradale  Rose  Snapdragon 


Its  spikes  form  an  upright  plant  tiro 
feet  tall  with  large  rose-pink  blos¬ 
soms  and  yelloiu  palates. 


Blue  Peony  Aster 

A  beautiful  free-blooming  aster ,  its 
floxvers  are  fully  double,  up  to  five 
inches  across,  and  a  lovely  azure  blue. 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW  YORKER 


JL  IRST,  surprise!  Then,  enthusiasm !  That's 
what  you’ll  feel  when  you  get  your  hands  on 
the  wheel  and  operate  a  new  John  Deere 
“420”  Tractor. 

From  the  minute  you  engage  the  clutch, 
you'll  be  aware  of  a  new  feeling  of  pow'er. 
Yes,  20  per  cent  more  power  has  been  engi¬ 
neered  into  these  new  and  completely  mod¬ 
em  2-3  plow  tractors  that  succeed  the  well- 
known  John  Deere  “40”  Series. 

You  can  readily  see  what  it  means.  Im¬ 
proved  field  operation,  particularly  in  the 
higher  gears.  New'  lugging  ability  w'hich 
enables  you  to  use  bigger  plow's  and  disks, 
la  rger  planters  and  cultivators.  Actually, 
you  enjoy  BIG- tractor  wrork  capacity  at 
small-tractor  costs,  for  here,  in  the  fast¬ 
working  model  of  your  choice,  is  the  all- 
around  operating  and  maintenance  economy 
for  w  hich  John  Deere  Tractors  have  alw'ays 
been  famous. 

There  are  other  advancements,  too.  The 


From  Left  to  Right:  Hi-Crop  .  .  . 
Special  .  .  .Tricycle  with  Wide  Front 
Axle  .  .  .  Tricycle  with  Single  Front 
Wheel  .  ,  ,  Tricycle  with  Dual  Front 
Wheels  .  ,  .  Standard  .  .  .  Two-Row 
Utility  .  ,  .  Utility  .  .  .  Crawler  (5- 
Roller  Model)  .  .  .  Crawler  (4-Roller 
Model). 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  111,  #  Dept.  G-37 

Send  free  literature  on  the  "420"  Tractors. 


“420’s”  have  a  new'  pressure  cooling  system, 
speed-hour  meter  (optional),  and  the  re¬ 
cently  improved  steering  and  clutching  that 
make  driving  a  pleasure.  All  the  time-proved 
features  from  previous  models  are  yours  as 
regular  equipment  .  .  .  deep,  adjustable, 
cushion-spring  seat  .  .  .  standard  3-point 
hitch  with  Load-and -Depth  Control  .  .  . 
“live”  Touch-o-matic  hydraulic  control  .  .  . 
self-energizing  disk-type  brakes  .  .  .  swing¬ 
ing  drawbar  .  .  .  and  many  others  your  John 
Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show'  you.  Gee 
all  the  facts  now'  .  .  . 


Particularly  interested  in  - 

Model.  Would  like  free  demonstration  [j 


JOHN  DEERE 


JOHN  DEERE 


January  7,  1956 
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Aligns  ond  picks  op 
420  bales  an  hour, 
discharges  shoulder 
high  on  wagon  bed. 
1  point  hitch.  Traction 
driven. 

BALE  J 
t  LOADER  M 


Smoker  "Specials 

Lowest  Priced 
per  foot  of  us*>b?e^ 
elevating  height  J 

Orv  the  basis  of  Jl| 
actual  reach,  a  ijlm 
Smoker  Special  is  AH 
your  best  buy.  /«§> 


Smoker  “S 
series 


'V 

'Xwi>. 


Get  fast  Crop  Handling 

with  these  /SHFtok  machines 


MOW  CONVEYOR 


•  DO  WITH  LESS  KELP 


Takes  bales  directly  from  elevator 
without  any  handling.  Dischorges 
automatically  anywhere  in  mow. 
Built  in  sections  to  fit  ony  barn. 
Will  eliminate  severol  men  from 
the  hay  crew. 


Send  me  literature  on  Smoker  “SPECIALS” 
Smoker  “S”  series  Farm  Elevators 
Bale  Loader... .  Mow  Conreyor .  Grain 

Nome  . . . . 

P.  O . . . 


I  mailed  the  coupon  and 
it  payed  off  for  me." 

Smoker  literature  shows  why  you 
get  more  for  your  money  with 
Smoker  machines.  It  will  pay  you 
to  check  the  coupon  today. 

SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

INTERCOURSE,  PA. 


SEE  US  AT  THE  PENNA.  FARM  SHOW 


R.F.D. 


State 


♦ 


y/ Ruptured 


Fox  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 
Consult  Your  Doctor. 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  glove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN-A,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 

SCHOOL  BUSES 


THEY  ARE  HERE  NOW  —  DRIVE  THEM  AWAY 

4  —  GMC  —  60  Passenger 
3  —  GMC  —  54  Passenger 

1  —  FORD  —  60  Passenger 

1  —  FORD  —  54  Passenger 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC  . 

23  SOUTH  STREET 

DANBURY,  Pioneer  3-4437,  CONN. 

Call  Frank  T.  Mee,  jr. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


umps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  bp 
lotor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in- 
et;  'h "  outlet.  Stainless  shaft  Won’t 
ust  or  clog!  P'paid  ’f  oa«h  with 
rder  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

ABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


Burpee  WHITE  Radish 


555  Burpee 


Crisp,  tender,  glistening,  ex-  I 
tra  appetizing.  Best  quality.  I 
To  try  Burpee  Seeds,  write  us  I 
today  for  25c -Packet  free.  L 

Burpee  Seed  Catalog  ALSO  FREE. 
ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FREE 


natural 

|fC*w  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old.one  . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  $^£95 
Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 
fect-flttlng  plastic  plate  from  old, 
oracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  saving, 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
nrun  llfl  unurv  J“8t  ®end  name  and  »d- 
StNU  ItU  lYlUNlLl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’ri 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinic*! 
return,  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

QINiCAl  DENTAL  LABORATORY  Dept.  C69-A 

235  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


-  CHAIM  SAWS  - 

Buy  a  Chain  Lightning,  Chain  Saw  at  big  dealer  dis¬ 
count  1  Pse  it  yourself.  .  .use  it  to  sell  others  as  an 
authorized  Chain  Lightning  dealer.  You’ll  find  it  profit¬ 
able  and  easy.  .  .exclusive  features  and  low  price  sell 
the  saw  for  you.  Buy  a  four  horsepower  18-inch  ca¬ 
pacity  Chain  Lightning,  saw  for  only  $178.  less  dealer 
discount.  Responsible  parties  write  to  SKARIE,  Inc., 
Dept.  R-l,  707  North  Howard  St.,  Baltimore  I, 
Maryland  now  for  details  and  descriptive  literature. 


ONLY  2c  PER  MONTH:  Ameripa's  leading  poultry 
magazine.  Half-price  offer  for  48  months  $1.00.  Trial 
order  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  Now!  POULTRY 
TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  20,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  j 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  j 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  j 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ! 
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COMPLETE  MILK  PLANT  FOR  SALE  ? 

Located,  at  Castle  Hill  Farm,  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts  £ 

1  Creamery  Package  Bantam  Soaker  Washer.  I» 

1  Creamery  Package  Ice  Builder,  1000  lb,  capacity,  complete  with  £ 
compresssor.  V 

1  Oakes-Burger  Pasteurizing  Vat,  800  qt.  capacity,  stainless  steel  ij 
inside  and  out.,  ■, 

I  6-foot  Aereatui.  1  Cherry-Burrell  Filler. 

Miscellaneous  piping  to  connect  and  run  this  equipment  as  a  i| 
complete  unit.  J» 

This  equipment  is  in  excellent  condition.  Terms  arranged.  ? 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS,  INC.  FRANKLIN,  MASS.  £ 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  presented  awards  to  fruit 
growers  for  the  quality  and  grading 
of  their  apples  on  sale  at  retail  out¬ 
lets.  First  was  Mills  Bros.,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  for  a  five-pound  poly¬ 
ethylene  pack  of  McIntosh;  second 
was  Inderkill  Orchards,  Staatsburg; 
third  was  Dutchess  Co.  Apple  Grow¬ 
ers  Co-op.,  Poughkeepsie.  FFA  stu¬ 
dents  from  nearby  high  schools 
graded  and  identified  apples.  The 
Germantown  chapter  was  tops  in 
disease  and  insect  identification; 
William  Banks  was  high  man.  In  both 
identification-judging  and  grading, 
the  Kingston  chapter  placed  first. 
Fred  Browne  of  Washingtonville  was 
top  judge  and  identifier;  Leonard 
Silverstein  of  Kingston  was  best  in¬ 
dividual  apple  grader. 

On  disease,  D.  H.  Palmiter  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Station  said  that  in 
tests  last  year  he  found  Fermate  the 
most  effective  material  to  control 
scab,  yet  captan  effective,  too,  and 
perhaps  better  for  yield.  A.  B. 
Burrell  of  Cornell  said  that,  despite 
reports  of  Phygon  being  harmful  to 
apple  yields,  some  Vermont  pomolo- 
gists  have  worked  out  its  dilution  so 
well  that  it  provides  good  scab  pro¬ 
tection  without  any  reduction  in 
yield.  In  his  experiments  at  Ithaca, 
Dr.  Burrell  said  he  has  found  captan, 
in  comparison  to  other  materials,  to 
result  in  increased  fruit  and  tree- 
trunk  size. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  had  a  lot  of  nice  things  to 
say  about  orchard  mulch.  So  did 
three  Dutchess  County  growers  who 
generally  follow  a  sod-mulch  type  of 
orchard  culture:  Edward  Beatty, 
Ralph  Smith  and  Paul  Kolodny.  All 
of  them  reported  a  reduction  of 
aphis  by  careful  control  of  nitrogen 
fertilization,  and  Hubbard  said  that, 
because  of  mulch  and  manure,  he 
feels  he  also  has  less  fire  blight,  few¬ 
er  mites  and  less  scab. 

According  to  Daniel  Dalrymple, 
secy-treas.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  much  of  the  content 
of  the  Kingston  program  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Society’s  general  annu¬ 
al  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  War 
Memorial  at  Rochester  January  17-20. 
In  addition,  the  N.  Y.  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  will  meet  there.  The 
roster  of  featured  speakers  includes 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson,  Sena¬ 
tors  Harry  F.  Byrd  (Virginia)  and 
George  Aiken  (Vermont),  James 
Gardiner,  Canada’s  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  John  Magness  of  the 
USDA.  All  fruit  and  produce  grow¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  attend  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  an  outstanding  horti¬ 
cultural  event. 


At  the  81st  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  in  Atlantic  City  last  month,  D. 
W.  Clancy  of  the  USDA  said  that 
ryania  is  being  used  successfully  for 


the  control  of  DDT-resistant  codling 
moths.  Less  toxic  than  DDT,  he  said, 
ryania  has  a  longer  residual  effect 
and- can  be  used  later  in  the  season. 
B.  F.  Driggers  of  Rutgers  University 
declared  that  red  mites  should  be  re¬ 
duced  overwinter  to  cut  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  resistant  strains.  Oil  in 
the  dormant  and  delayed  dormant 
periods  is  best  for  this,  he  said.  R.  H. 
Daines,  also  of  Rutgers,  reported 
that,  for  sooty  blotch  control,  captan 
is  weak  by  itself  but  with  lead  ar- 
senate  gives  good  control.  Dr.  Daines 
said  also  that  the  carbamates  and 
glyodin  are  effective  against  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Concerning  fire  blight  control, 
he  said  placement  of  streptomycin  in 
hives  for  bees  to  pick  up  and  carry 
to  trees  has  had  encouraging  results. 

For  scab  control,  captan  is  going 
to  be  the  1956  New  Jersey  recom¬ 
mendation,  according  to  D.  H.  Davis, 
Jr.,  extension  plant  pathologist. 
Glyodin,  he  said,  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial,  too,  but  not  so  good,  perhaps, 
for  fruit  finish.  'The  extension  en¬ 
tomologist,  Lee  Merrill,  said  that 
residues  should  be  no  problem  to 
those  growers  who  follow  recom¬ 
mended  schedules.  Last  year,  he 
said,  he  found  several  orchards  in 
which  spray  coverage  was  not  uni¬ 
form;  in  these  there  was  a  direct 
correlation  with  the  infestations  of 
curculio  and  red  mites.  He  advised 
making  sure  that  the  top  thirds  of 
trees  receive  proper  coverage. 

At  the  peach  sessions,  Dr.  Daines 
said  the  peach  mildew  found  in  or¬ 
chards  last  year  was  probably  due 
to  dry  weather.  He  mentioned,  too, 
the  peach  canker  problem  in  the 
State  and  reported  that  the  disease 
agent  requires  a  wound  in  the  bark 
for  entry  into  any  tree.  For  peach 
tree  borers,  Dr.  Driggers  recom¬ 
mended  an  August  20  spray  of  six' 
pounds  50  per  cent  DDT  with  three 
pounds  15  per  cent  parathion. 

E.  G.  Christ  said  that  a  half  pound 
of  actual  nitrogen  per  tree  may  be 
adequate  with  some  varieties  in 
some  orchards.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fertilizing  by  varieties, 
not  just  by  fruit  or  by  orchards, 
however.  Thus,  he  said,  the  new  more 
highly  colored  peach  varieties  like 
Goldeneast,  Summercrest,  and  El- 
berta  can  use  a  little  extra  nitrogen. 

At  the  vegetable  ses'sions,  W.  A. 
Mitcheltree,  Rutgers  soils  specialist, 
explained  the  nature  of  soil  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  organic 
matter.  He  said  about  77  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen  and  protein  left  in 
or  applied  to  the  soil  is  recoverable 
upon  its  decomposition.  Jackson 
Hester  of  Elkton,  Md..  was  optimistic 
about  the  future  use  of  liquid  fertil¬ 
izers.  He  likes  them  because  they  are 
cheap  and  because  they  can  be  used 
to  control  the  growth  of  plants  ac¬ 
curately. 

M.  T.  Hutchinson  of  Rutgers  ob¬ 
served  that  all  nematodes  are  not 
harmful,  but  that  in  a  recent  survey 


Contours  of  Conservation  Farming 


A  great  deal  of  reclamation  and  conservation  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  few  years  at  Heckmeres  highlands  in  Valencia .  Bvtlci  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Contour  tillage,  strip  crops,  terraces,  and  diversion  ditches 
can  be  seen  everywhere  in  this  aerial  view  of  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Heckett  raise  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle. 
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of  400  New  Jersey  farms,  17  different 
kinds  of  them  were  found.  Although 
crop  rotation  is  an  aid  to  their  con¬ 
trol,  he  felt  that  artificial  control  by 
fumigation  is  more  practical.  He 
said  fumigation  should  not  be  done 
when  the  temperature  is  below  50 
degrees. 

At  the  tomato  sessions,  winners  in 
the  various  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club 
classes  were  announced.  Seventeen 
growers  qualified  for  membership. 
Joseph  G.  Hancock  of  Bridgeton  was 
New  Jersey’s  champion  tomato  grow¬ 
er  again  in  1955.  He  produced  18.1 
tons  per  acre  on  25.8  acres.  John  G. 
Barton  of  Woodstown  was  second  in 
yield  with  15.4  tons  per  acre.  In  the 
quality  class,  Bernard  Pinder  and 
Theodore  Simons,  both  of  Vincen- 
town,  were  winners;  their  tomatoes 
graded  63  per  cent  No.  l’s,  33  per 
cent  No.  2’s-and  only  four  per  cent 
culls. 

Dr.  Davis  told  the  tomato  growers 
that,  while  spotted  wilt  caused  no 
concern  in  1955,  if  it  did  in  1956 
they  would  have  to  get  to  work  on 
control  of  thrips  with  insecticides. 
Russell  Alderfer  of  Rutgers  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  soil 
structure  in  tomato  production. 
Tomato  roots  need  oxygen,  he  said, 
plus  an  escape  route  for  release  of 
their  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  ability 
of  the  plant  to  absorb  water  and  nu¬ 
trients  depends  in  a  large  part  on 
its  roots’  ability  to  breathe.  Dr. 
Alderfer  pointed  out  that  irrigation, 
when  needed,  increases  yields  but 
that,  when  used  excessively  it  makes 
production  suffer. 

E.  G.  Christ,  Jr.,  and  J.  T.  Kitchin 


Farm  Social  Security 
Taxes  Due  January  31 

Social  security  taxes  apply  to  cash 
wages  paid  to  every  farm  worker 
to  whom  his  employer  paid  $100  or 
more  cash  wages  during  1955.  The 
tax  of  two  per  cent  employer  tax  and 
two  per  cent  employee  tax  applies 
only  to  cash  wages  paid  to  covered 
farm  workers. 

Every  farm  employer  who  owes 
these  taxes  must  file  a  return  on 
Form  943,  and  pay  the  taxes,  on  or 
before  January  31,  1956.  Farm  em¬ 
ployers  should  file  their  returns  on 
time  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalty 
which  may  be  charged  for  late  filing. 

Any  employer  of  covered  farm 
workers  who  has  not  already  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  district  director’s 
office  should  do  so  at  once.  The  regis¬ 
tration  form  SS-4  can  be  obtained 
from  any  internal  revenue  or  social 
security  office.  The  district  director 
will  mail  the  necessary  return  forms 
and  instructions  to  all  registered  em¬ 
ployers. 

A  new  information  booklet,  “Social 
Security  for  Farm  People”,  is  avail¬ 
able  at  all  local  social  security  dis¬ 
trict  offices. 


ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


FIRST  PAYMENT PUE  .  ] 

WITH  NEXT  INCOME  \\fe 
TAX  RETURN 


AMOUNT  OF  TAX 
3  %  ON  ALL 

FARM  OPERATORS 
Ain  farm  income  from\ 

400  to  4200  / 

FOR  FARM  WORKERS 
2  °/o  IS  WITHHELD  FROM 
YEARLY  WAGE  OF  £/0O  OR  MORE 
FROM  ANY  EMPLOYER,  (and 

EMPLOYER  ADD?  2^0,  MUST  SEE  THAT 

government  gets  FULL  -4 a{o  ) 


@ 


FUTURE  BENEFITS 


COME  AFTER  AGE  6S 
AND  RETIREMENT .  .  - 
A  MOUNT  DEPENDS  ON  SIZE  OF 
EARN! NOS  /N  WORKING  YEARS. 
BENEFITS  MAY  GO  AS  HIGH  AS 
$200  PER  MONTH  FOR  ONE 
FAM/LV. 

COrvm&HT  t<tsr,  A&MI-GAArHU* 


FERTILIZERS 


You'll  make  mom  profit  with  the 
right  fertilizer  for  each  crop... 


See  Your  VC  Dealer 


Each  crop  needs  definite  amounts  of  certain  plant  foods  to 
make  vigorous  growth  and  produce  profitable  yields.  The  soil 
usually  contains  some  of  these  plant  foods  but  often  not  enough 
to  grow  the  yields  you  want.  The  right  fertilizer  makes  up  the 
difference.  You  avoid  waste  and  save  money  when  you  use  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  supply  the  particular  plant  food  needs  of  your 
crops  on  your  soils.  You  make  more  profit  because  all  you  buy 
is  essential  crop-producing  power.  That’s  why  so  many  leading 
farmers  prefer  V-C  Fertilizers.  V-C  manufactures  many  differ¬ 
ent  analyses  and  combinations  of  plant  foods  to  provide  the 
right  fertilizer  for  each  crop  on  each  soil  — the  right  fertilizer 
to  grow  big  profits  for  you! 


Get  the  facts  on  the  complete  line  of  V-C  Fertilizers,  produced  in  a 
V-C  factory  located  near  you,  for  crops  and  soils  in  your  vicinity.  Ask 
about  top-quality  V-C  PROLIFIC,  the  superior  blend  of  better  plant 
foods  fortified  with  important  minor  elements  lacking  in  many  soils. 
V-C  Fertilizers  and  V-C  Superphosphates  are  backed  by  more  than 
60  years  of  experience  in  serving  millions  of  farms  in  many  states. 
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Shockless  Shredding 


easier  on  tractor  power.. .tougher  on  trash 

trillion  Cut-All  Rotary  Shredder 


Here  is  One  Side 

Farm  Bureau  Needs  Farmers 


/"\NE  of  the  reasons  for  the  brilliant 
performance  of  the  Brillion  Cut- 
All  Rotary  Shredder  is  the  exclusive 
friction  slip  clutch. 

You’ll  experience  this  yourself  the 
first  time  you  take  one  into  rough 
trash.  Your  tractor  performs  as  if  you 
were  mowing  hay  ...  its  power, 
smooth  and  steady. 

The  exclusive  slip-clutch  blade  con¬ 
trol  with  adjustable  tension  of  the 
Brillion  Rotary  Shredder  enables  you 
to  utilize  the  full  power  of  your  trac¬ 
tor  without  danger  to  gears  and  drives. 
It  smooths  out  the  jolts  of  shredding 
rank  stubble,  heavy  cotton  and  corn 
stalks,  orchard  prunings,  of  cleaning 
cut  brush. 

Trash  is  quickly  reduced  to  fluffy, 
short  length  material  in  a  cyclone  of 
whirling  steel.  Ground  is  easy  to  disc 
and  plow,  often  with  fewer  discings. 

IF  BRILLION  MAKES 


The  suction  action  of  the  tilted  low¬ 
er  blades  raises  lodged  and  down 
stalks  for  cleaner  shredding  on  the 
first  pass. 

The  Brillion  Cut-All  Rotary  Shred¬ 
der  has  two  sets  of  two  blades.  Each 
set  is  independently  controlled  through 
the  friction  slip  clutch.  If  a  stone, 
stump,  or  wire  stops  one  set,  the  other 
keeps  cutting. 

For  complete  details  see  your  nearby 
Brillion  dealer.  There  is  a  price  feature 
you’ll  really  want  to  learn  about.  For 
folder,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


/ 


ROTARY  SHREDDERS 


IT,  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


We  are  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  we  read  in  this  or  that  report 
on  farm  problems  that  the  Farm 
Bureau,  a  farmer  organization,  en¬ 
dorses  the  program  on  behalf  of 
farmer  members.  Even  as  the 
Grange  has  been  infiltrated  with  su¬ 
burban  and  big  town  interests  and 
officials,  so  do  we  find  our  own  Farm 
Bureau  headed  by  people  whose 
main  interest  is  not  in  farming.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  the  fault  of  farmer 
members  who  join  and  never  attend 
meetings.  Some  have  never  attended 
any  Farm  Bureau  meetings.  Many 
join  for  our  insurance  program,  and 
it  is  a  good  one.  Many  farmers 
would  lie  without  tractor  insurance 
only  for  Farm  Bureau  membership. 
That  is  mighty  good  insurance  to  have 
and  is  well  worth  the  membership 
fee. 

What  we  hate  to  see  is  the  policy 
adopted  by  our  Farm  Bureau  lead¬ 
ers.  They  are  making  Farm  Bureau 
an  advertising  medium  for  mercan¬ 
tile  products  and  not  an  instrument 
to  represent  farmers.  True,  many  of 
them  own  farms  as  well  as  busi¬ 
nesses,  but  few  who  attend  meetings 
live  from  income  made  in  the  actual 
act  of  farming.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  a  man  who  makes  his  living 
and  pays  his  bills  be  it  on  a  farm 
or  from  a  farm.  My  quarrel  is  with 
the  men  who  declare  themselves  to 
be  farmers,  yet  own  and  operate 
bigger  interests  outside  agriculture. 
These  men  are  the  ones  I  hate  to 
see  claiming  to  spfeak  for  farmers. 

They  know  they  do  not.  They 
know  that  farmers  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  except  at  membership  drive 
times.  It  is  extremely  difficult  io 
sell  the  Farm  Bureau  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  farmen  He  just  does  not  see  the 
sense  in  letting  himself  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  group  in  power  that  only 
wants  his  fee  with  little  thought  for 
1  his  welfare  except  in  the  line  of 
insurance. 

Rarely  do  these  organizations  pay 
any  attention  to  ideas  presented  by 
the  few  farmers  who  do  attend  the 
meetings.  Usually  the  few  farmers 


actually  there  are  larger  farmers 
who  almost  invariably  have  other 
income  or  interest.  They  quite  often 
play  along  with  the  mercantile 
farmer  members  with  the  idea  of 
some  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
dealer  friendship. 

The  Vermont  farmer  membership 
potential  in  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
greater  than  actual  enrollment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  about  50  per  cent  of  our 
real  farmer  potential  does  not  have 
and  quite  often  never  has  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  joining  Farm  Bureau.  Farm 
Bureau  could  be  a  strong  voice  if  it 
could  decide  to  be  as  interested  in 
farm  problems  12  months  a  year  as 
well  as  in  just  membership  drive 
months. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  Vermont  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
bulk  tank  handling  of  milk.  Fifty 
per  cent  would  be  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  such  a  costly  method  of 
handling.  The  Farm  Bureau  knows 
this  as  well  as  everybody  else.  Yet  the 
pressure  group  of  bigger  farmers 
and  mercantile  farmer  interests  in¬ 
sists  that  Vermont  resolve  in  Reso¬ 
lution  18:  “Bulk  tanks  improve 
quality  and  reduce  labor  and  me¬ 
chanical  loss.  .  .”  These  facts  are 
not  proven  and  are  not  believed  by 
the  majority  of  Vermont  farmers. 
Even  dealers  cannot  be  interested  in 
selling  milk  advertised  as  bulk  tank 
milk.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
stem  from  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
keep  quality  high,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  can  milk  added.  Farm  Bureau 
membership  knows  this  and  non- 
Farm  Bureau  members  will  not  join 
just  to  go  along  with  attempts  to 
put  them  out  of  business. 

My  approach  to  membership  is 
this:  At  one  time  the  Farm  Bureau 
meant  farmers.  We  must  now  con¬ 
tinue  our  membership  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  order  to  keep  informed  on 
Farm  Bureau  policy  and  to  help 
guide  it  where  it  can  do  the  least 
harm.  Eventually  we  may  get  the 
Farm  Bureau  back  where  it  can  be 
truly  said:  “The  Farm  Bureau  speaks 
for  farmers.”  Merton  Sage 

Vermont 


And  Here  is  the  Other 
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Voice  from  the  Farms 


BRIL! ION  PULVERIZERS  have  the 
weight,  strength,  and  flexibility 
for  tough  soils  and  uneven  con¬ 
ditions.  Dust-sealed  roller  bear¬ 
ings  fcr  fast  tractor  speeds.  Sizes 
end  types  to  suit  all  operations. 


BRILLION  PULVI-MULCHERS 

crush  both  surface  and  buried 
lumps  in  one  trip.  Completely 
prepare  seedbed  for  planting. 
Dust  sealed  roller  bearings.  6-, 
7-,  8-,  9-,  and  10-foot. 


BRILLION  SURE-STAND  SEEDERS 

sow  grasses  and  legumes  sepa¬ 
rately  or  in  combination.  Crush 
lumps,  sow  seed,  cover,  firm  in 
one  eperation.  All  seed  placed 
within  top  V2  inch  of  seedbed. 
Three  models;  5',  8'  and  10'. 


H 

8 
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Clip  end  mail  to:  BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC.,  Dept.  RS  29-1  Brillion,  Wisconsin 
Send  me  complete  information  on  the  Brillion  Implements  I’ve  checked  below. 

I~i  Rotary  Shredder  □  Sure-Stand  Seeder  [j  Pulverizers  □  Pulvi-Mulchers 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 


-Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  f!.  Y 


EvshJtag 

ROTARY 
CUTTER 


MONEY] 


the  one 

THE  ONLY 
THE 

ORIGINAL 

Exclusive  heavy-duty  Free 
Swinging  Blade  action 
cuts  shreds,  spreads  soil 
improving  litter  in  one 
operation.  Clears  over¬ 
grown  acres  cleanly, 
quickly.  Serves  every 
cutting  need. 


New“  Flying  Saucer” 

BLADE  HOLDER 


SEE 

YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE 


Rides  over  obstruc¬ 
tions  preventing  dig¬ 
ging. Optional  feature. 


LAWRENCE  BROTHERS,  INC 


S  E  L  M  A  , 


ALABAMA 


ONE 


FOR  SALE 

NEW  I.H.C.  GREEN  CROP  LOADER 
PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
LONG  ISLAND  PRODUCE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
INC.,  RIVERHEAD,  NEW  YORK 


Within  the  last  few  days  we  have 
had  fresh  and  striking  testimony  of 
the  fictional  nature  of  the  thesis 
that  all  American  farmers  are  en¬ 
amored  of  high,  rigid  supports  as  a 
solution  to  their  problems. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  whose  membership  repre¬ 
sents  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
embraces  approximately  four-fifths 
of  all  the  organized  farmers  of  the 
country,  has  just  taken  a  poll  of  its 
48  state  bureaus  and  this  reveals 
that  only  seven  bureaus  want  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  rigid  90  per  cent  support 
level  that  has  been  replaced  under 
the  present  Administration  with  a 
system  of  flexible  supports,  varying 


from  time  to  time  with  changes  in 
supplies  of  the  commodities  affected. 
Of  the  seven,  six  are  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers,  of  which  there  are  14  major 
states. 

As  against  the  seven  states  that 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  war¬ 
time  suppoi’t  program  33  states  were 
“clearly  and  unequivocally”  for  a 
flexible  price-support  system.  Of  the 
eight  remaining  states  with  different 
ideas  on  the  subject  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  several  cases  they 
expressed  a  desire  to  move  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  eventual  removal  of 
price  supports  altogether  —  The 
New  York  Times,  December  11,  195,5. 


Cur  Vines  Hove  Bitter 
Grapes 

We  are  not  in  good  grape  country, 
but  for  years  we  obtained  fine  blue 
grapes  from  the  few  vines  we  have. 
Then,  about  five  years  ago,  bitter  and 
small  grapes  began  to  appear  and 
each  year  they  have  increased  so 
that  now  we  get  few  edible  grapes. 
We  trim  the  vines  every  year  and 
put  leaves  and  grass  around  the 
roots.  Can  you  tell  us  what  to  do?  I 
think  the  grapes  must  be  Concord 
because  they  are  blue.  e.  l.  d. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


•  A  seedling  wild  grape  may  have 
come  up  under  the  Concord  vine  and 
gradually  crowded  it  out.  The  leaves 
of  the  wild  grape  are  smaller  and 
much  more  shiny  than  those  of  Con¬ 
cord.  If  there  are  still  any  leaves  of 
the  wild  grape  on  the  vine,  you  can 
trace  the  canes  back  to  the  ground 
level  and  grub  out  the  interloper. 

You  could  send  a  few  leves  in  mid¬ 
summer  to  the  experiment  station 
at  Geneva  to  determine  whether 
your  grapes  are  Concord  or  wild. 
Put  them  in  a  polyethylene  bag  to 
keep  them  from  drying  out  in  the 
mail.  g.  l.  s. 
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No  wonder  you  can 
plow  more,  easier, 
will)  a 

FORD  TRACTOR 

and  PLOW 


TAILORED  TRACTION  —  only  Ford  has  it  ! 

You  can  quickly  add  Ford  Vari-Weights 
(optional)  to  get  Tailored  Traction.  In  addi- 
tion,  you  get  automatic  transfer  of  weight- 
more  traction  for  heavy  jobs,  automatically! 


Here's  a  bonus  of 

to  turn  furrows  faster! 


Hitch  an  800  series  Ford  Tractor  to  a 
heavy  pull  and  listen  to  its  deep-throated 
pur-r-r  as  it  buckles  down  to  the  job. 

Watch  its  reserve  of  power  surge  into 
action  when  called  on  to  start  heavier 
loads  and  pull  through  tough  going.  Notice 
the  smooth,  even  flow  of  power  at  all 
speeds.  See  how  the  engine  actually  seems 
to  be  loafing  under  normal  loads  .  .  .  hut 
watch  the  work  it  turns  out! 

Then  you’ll  know  the  800  series  Ford 
Tractor  offers  a  bonus  of  power  that  can 
pull  heavier  loads  faster— an  extra  margin 
of  power  that  is  increasing  the  preference 


for  Ford  Tractors  wherever  versatile  and 
economic  tractor  power  is  desired. 

Yes,  the  800  series  Ford  Tractor 
delivers  a  full  40  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  and  46  horsepower  at  the 
belt.  This  is  the  most  powerful  Ford 
Tractor  ever.  Under  most  operating 
conditions,  here  is  a  full  3-plow  tractor, 
plus  extra  in  reserve. 

So  if  you  want  a  bonus  of  power  to  help 
get  your  farm  work  done  faster  — power 
that  costs  you  less  but  does  more  — then 
see  and  try  the  advanced  800  series  Ford 
Tractor.  Tractor  and  Implement  Division, 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


TWO  WAY  PLOW  CONTROL— another  ford 
advantage!  Constant  Draft  Control  for  a 
steady  pull  on  the  tractor.  Or  Implement 
Position  Control  for  a  steady  position  of  the 
plow.  Ford  gives  you  both. 


EASIER  STEERING  —  less  work  with  a  Ford! 

There's  no  “fighting”  the  steering  wheel  with 
a  Ford  Tractor.  Automotive-type  steering 
helps  smother  shocks  and  jolts,  makes  steer¬ 
ing  easier,  safer. 


"RAZOR  BLADE"  SHARES  — a  Ford  money- 
saver!  Priced  far  lower  than  the  cost  of 
resharpening  regular  shares.  You  can  save 
up  to  S30  per  100  acres  plowed  in  share 
costs  alone! 


FAST  PLOW  LIFT— no  delay  with  a  Ford!  You 

get  instant  response  when  you  move  the 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control  lever.  There’s  no 
waiting  for  action,  no  lost  time  with  Ford’s 
“built-in,  live-action”  hydraulic  system. 


January  7,  1956 
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KALF-KARE  will  definitely  help 

SAVE  YOUR  CALVES 


from  deadly  SCOURS 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

Kalf-Kare  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  Thousands 
of  sales  yef  NO 
ONE  has  asked 
for  his  money  back. 


KALF-KARE 

•  REDUCES  incidence  of  scours. 

•  STIMULATES  up  to  20%  faster  growth. 

•  PROMOTES  smooth,  sleek  coats. 

•  HELPS  ASSURE  strong,  healthy  calves. 

ADD  to  Milk  or  Milk  Saver  during  first  8  weeks. 
Contains  fully  recommended  dosage  of  Chlor- 
tetracycline  ( Aureomycin*  1  Hydrochloride,  Vita¬ 
min  D-12,  Pectin.  ^Trademark 


Write  for  FREE  KALF-KARE  Folder,  brief, 
quick,  easy -to -understand  information. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
ELyndonviile  41,  Vermont 


AN  OUNCE  OF  CORONA  NT 
is  worth  a  POUND  of  CURE 


Get  your 
Unadilla 

at  the  50th  _ 
Anniversary  price 
—  Labor  and  Mate¬ 
rial  have  advanced, 
but  to  commemorate 
our  50th  Anniversary 
we  are  holding  present 
Unadilla  prices  for  at  least 
the  next  60  days.  Now 
you  can  order  at  1951 
prices . . .  save  money,  or¬ 
der  your  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Unadilla  now. 

THE  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

BOX  C-II6,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 


-  '  V  vi-% 


BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 
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Udderly  Perfect! 
It’s  Lantiseptic! 


•  njur ie5  wilh  Ihe  healinq  help  of  (omforling  . 
Corona  Rub*  in  —  Slay*  on  Anti-chop.  Al 
druggist*  or  direct  postpa^-  ’/?  lb.  $1.10 
Sample  10c.  CORONA,  Depl  UA  1 ,  Kenton,  0. 


A  ANTISEPTIC  8l(MT«eNT 
vWICVrCVn  BUILT  9 IS  LAMQLIN 

Th*  MAJOR  Ointment  for  MINOR  Skin  Injuries  &  Irritations  since  1906 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can 
control  English 
Sparrows  around 
your  premises 
when  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  "elevator-type” 
Havahart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low 
price.  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today  for  free  literaturel 

HAVAHART,  105-N  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  372-A  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  1.  N.  Y. 


AN  EASY  WA  Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office  .  .... 


.  State  . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


Need  for  Lightning 
Protection 

We  value  your  paper  very  much. 
We  wondered  if  you  could  give  us 
any  information  on  the  value  of 
grounding  the  galvanized  roofs  on 
our  buildings  so  as  to  make  them 
less  susceptible  to  being  hit  by  light¬ 
ning.  Do  insurance  companies  con¬ 
sider  this  of  any  value?  How  do  you 
go  about  grounding  them?  If  there  is 
an  annex,  does  the  tailer  roof  need 
to  be  connected  with  the  wire  to  the 
lower  roof?  Would  a  tile  silo  with 
shingle  roof  be  protected  with  just 
wire,  or  should  a  steel  rod  be  pointed 
on  the  peak?  b.  l. 

It  would  be  inadvisable  to  use  the 
metal  roofing  as  a  lightning  conduc¬ 
tor.  According  to  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers:  “Metal  roofing  and  siding, 
eave  troughs,  downspouts  or  other 
metal  parts  subject  to  displacement 
are  not  acceptable  as  substitute  parts 
of  the  lightning  conductor  system.  A 
lightning  conductor  system  shall  be 
applied  to  the  metal  roof  of  a  metal 
clad  building  in  like  manner  as  on 
buildings  without  such  metal  cover¬ 
ings.” 

Lightning  protection  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  only  by  persons  qualified  by 
experience  and  reputation  to  make 
such  installations. 

Isolated  buildings  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  lightning  damage.  Since 
they  are  valuable  structures  in  them¬ 
selves  and  usually  contain  valuable 
stores  or  equipment,  they  deserve 
reliable  lightning  protection.  Insur¬ 
ance  cannot  completely  reimburse  one 
for  the  destruction  of  a  building  and 
its  contents.  The  investment  in  a 
reliable  protective  system  would  in¬ 
variably  be  less  than  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  from  lightning  damage. 


mortar.  This  wetting  will  prevent  too 
rapid  absorption  of  the  moisture  in 
the  mortar  as  it  hardens.  However,  it 
is  also  important  that  masonry  units 
are  not  soaked  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  not  absorb  any  of  the  mortar.  If 
too  wet,  they  are  also  difficult  to  lay. 


Roof  on  Roof 

I  have  some  repairing  to  do  on  the 
roof  of  my  house  and  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  about  the  best  way  to  do  it. 
Should  I  leave  the  old  roofing  on,  or 
should  it  be  removed?  In  some 
places  there  are  already  two  layers 
of  roofing;  on  the  porch,  however, 
there  is  only  one  layer.  What  would 
be  the  best  way  to  do  this? 

Michigan  e.  o.  s. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  apply  a 
third  layer  of  roofing.  It  is  better  to 
remove  the  old  layers,  cover  the 
wood  rafters  with  a  layer  of  30-lb. 
asphalt  felt  and  then  a  good  asphalt 
shingle.  To  apply  a  second  layer  of 
roofing  over  an  old  one  is  fairly 
standard  practice,  but  three  layers 
would  not  be  satisfactory. 


Storing  Cinder  Blocks 

Your  article  in  a  recent  Farm 
Work  Shop  column  about  cinder 
blocks  being  too  dry  when  laid  in 
mortar  was  indeed  very  interesting. 
I  am  writing  you  for  advice  on  this 
subject. 

I  have  over  400  cinder  blocks  which 
I  plan  to  build  with  in  the  Spring. 
Will  it  be  harmful  for  these  blocks 
to  be  out  in  the  winter  weather? 
When  I  do  use  these  blocks,  would 
you  suggest  I  wet  them  down  before 
they  are  laid  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  moisture  out  of  the 
mortar?  j.  c.  m. 

Most  any  building  material  that  is 
going  to  be  stored  for  some  time 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  at  least  to  the  extent,  that  rain 
!  or  snow  will  be  prevented  from  soak¬ 
ing  down  through  it.  It  would  be  wise 
to  cover  the  blocks  with  asphalt  felt 
or  Sisalcraft  paper  if  you  must  store 
them  outdoors. 

It  is  important  that  concrete  or 
cinder  blocks  as  well  as  bricks,  be 
moistened  prior  to  laying  them  in 


Good  Wafer-holding  Con¬ 
crete  Mix 

We  would  like  to  know  the  very 
best  formula  for  cement  that  will 
hold  up  around  water.  We  must 
build  a  house-like  affair  to  hold  the 
water  supply.  As  yet  we  have  not 
determined  the  exact  size  but  know 
that  the  cement  work  must  be  per¬ 
fect  or  it  will  not  hold  for  long.  We 
hope  you  can  help  us.  w.  e.  f. 

A  good,  concrete  for  water  reten¬ 
tion  is  one  part  Portland  cement, 
2V4  parts  washed,  sharp,  building 
sand,  and  three  parts  crushed  stone 
or  gravel.  Use  a  mixture  of  %  and 
IV2  inch  stone.  The  amount  of  water 
in  the  mix  should  not  exceed  five 
gallons  to  a  sack  of  cement  if  the 
sand  is  wet  or  5V2  gallons  if  the 
sand  is  damp.  The  concrete  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed.  Put  the  water 
in  the  mixer  first,  then  mix  the  ce¬ 
ment  until  a  good  consistent  paste 
is  made,  then  add  the  stone  and 
lastly  the  sand.  When  the  concrete 
is  poured  into  the  forms,  spade  it 
well  next  to  the  surface  of  the  forms 
so  that  a  good  smooth  surface  is 
achieved. 


If  your  circuit  blows  a  fuse, 

Put  a  penny  in  it, 

Don’t  bother  then  to  clean  the  barn 
It’ll  burn  down  any  minute. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Painting  Asphalt  Shingles 

My  garage  roof  is  of  red  asphalt 
shingles  about  eight  years  old  and  in 
good  condition.  I’d  like  to  paint-  or 
coat'  it  with  something  to  harmonize 
with  the  new  light  gray  asphalt 
shingle  roof  I’ve  had  applied  to  my 
house.  I  wish  to  avoid  the  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  of  a  new  roof.  What 
can  you  suggest? 

Painting  asphalt  shingles  will  tend 
to  cause  some  curling  and  conse¬ 
quently  an  unsightly  effect.  The  usu¬ 
al  outside  oil  paints  that  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  wide  choice  of  colors  do 
not  stand  up  too  well  on  roof  surfaces. 
An  asphalt  base  paint — that  is,  made 
for  applying  to  smooth-surfaced  roll 
roofing — is  not  available  in  colors  to 
create  harmony  with  the  sidewall 
colors. 

The  closest  thing  to  a  color  change 
I  know  of  is  an  aluminum-asphalt 
paint.  This,  of  course,  ■  produces  the 
usual  aluminum  color  finish. 


BCTT f#  TO  BE  SAFE 
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HowTo  Make  More  Money  From  Your  Farm 


FARMERS  REPORT  UP  TO 
50%  INCREASE  IN  YIELDS 

By  A.  GERALD  GIBSON 

Here's  exciting  news  for  you  .  .  .  how  would  you  like  to  increase 
your  crop  yield  up  to  50%  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  dollars  per  acre? 
Or  advance  the  maturity  date  of  certain  crops  to  get  the  best  market 
price — with  no  extra  labor  on  your  part.  Sound  interesting? — You 
bet  it  does,  and  now  it’s  possible  for  you  to  do  this  right  on  your 
very  own  farm.  If  you  are  a  serious  minded  farmer  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  read  the  following  paragraphs  thoroughly  and  to  con¬ 
sider  what  this  new,  scientific  discovery  can  mean  to  you  in  addi¬ 
tional  farm  income. 


DR.  TUKEY  TESTIFIES  ON  LEAF  FEEDING 

Appearing  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey,  Head,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  Michigan  State  College, 
stated  that  one  of  the  outstanding  new 
developments  in  agriculture,  is  impres¬ 
sive  scientific  proof  “that  not  only  can 
plants  absorb  nutrients  through  the 
roots,  but  also  through  the  foliage,  the 
fruit,  the  twigs,  the  trunk,  and  even 
flowers.”  Dr.  Tukey  further  testified 
"This  is  where  radioisotopes  (received 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission) 
have  been  a  great  help  and  have  clari¬ 
fied  the  situation  ...  I  think  the  most 
exciting  news  is  in  the  foliage  feeding 
of  plants — that  plants  can  take  up  nu¬ 
trients  through  the  foliage.  Here  is  a 
case  where  the  farmer  has  really  gotten 
ahead  of  the  scientist ...  He  has  learned 
that  foliage  feeding  is  helpful  and  has 
adopted  the  practice  ...  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  favorable  factors 
have  concentrated  all  at  once  to  make 
this  possible”. 

Three  Favorable  Factors 

Among  the  favorable  factors  which 
Dr.  Tukey  enumerated  were  the  wide¬ 
spread  practice  of  spraying  fungicides, 
insecticides,  and  herbicides  on  farms, 
these  days;  also  marvelously  efficient 
machinery  for  spraying  materials  in 
great  quantities  finally,  new,  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizers  which  are  completely  soluble  in 
water  and  which  are  ideally  suited  to 
spray  applications. 

10  TIMES  MORE  EFFECTIVE 

The  isotope  technique  is  most  effec¬ 
tive,  according  to  Dr.  Tukey,  as  it  now 
enables  plant  scientists  to  measure  the 
distribution  of  fertilizer  elements  in 
plants  treated  with  radio-active  sub¬ 
stances,  through  use  of  the  Geiger 
counter  or  some  other  measuring  de¬ 
vice.  Resultant  photographs  on  x-ray 
film  of  tomato,  and  corn  plants  clearly 
show  this  distribution  -  proof  they  move 
outward  from  the  leaves  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

“In  final  analysis”  said  Dr.  Tukey  “we 
find  that  a  leaf  is  a  very  efficient  organ 
of  absorption.  We  find  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  move  into  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf  as  well  as  the  lower  surface. 
We  find  that  they  enter  at  night  and 
during  the  daytime  .  .  .  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  absorbed  by  the  plant  and  move 
rather  freely  in  the  plant.  The  amounts 
may,  at  first,  seem  relatively  small,  but 
to  offset  this  handicap  the  efficiency  is 
high.  In  fact,  this  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  applying  fertilizer  to  plants 
that  ive  have  yet  discovered.  If  ive  ap¬ 
ply  these  materials  to  the  leaves  in  sol¬ 
uble  forms,  as  much  as  95  percent  of 
what  is  applied  may  be  used  by  the 
plant.  I)  ive  apply  a  similar  amount  to 
the  soil,  we  find  about  10  percent  of  it 
to  be  used”. 


LEAF  FEEDING  IDEAL 

FOR  .  . . 

• 

CORN  •  COTTON 

•  TOBACCO 

• 

SMALL  CRAIN  CROPS 

* 

PASTURES  , 

FRUIT  CROPS 

» 

ALL  VEGETABLE  CROPS 

• 

GRASS  AND  HAY  CROPS 

Value  of  Leaf  Feeding 
Established,  Scientifically 

“To  summarize"  said  Dr.  Tukey  before 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Atomic  Energy”  I  have  shown  that  the 
value  of  leaf  feeding  is  established.  En¬ 
try  is  certain.  Movement  occurs  within 
the  plant.  We  have  materials,  suitable, 
and  effective.  .  .  It  is  now  thoroughly 
established  that  there  are  regions  on  the 
leaf  where  materials  may  enter  and  are 
almost  like  a  blotter,  drawing  them  right 
down  into  the  leaf.” 


Foremost  Among  Materials  Suitable, 
and  Effective  for  Leaf  Feeding 

Farm-proven  .FERTILENE  Liquid 
Fertilizer  Concentrate  is  the  complete 
liquid  fertilizer,  with  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  10-15-5.  This  formula,  developed 
by  the  FERTILENE  CORORATION  of 
AMERICA  for  all  round,  all-purpose 
crop  use,  has  been  proven  by  many 
farmers  to  be  most  highly  effective  for 
use  on  vegetable,  grain,  and  fruit  crops 
which  require  a  complete  formula  of 
Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  and  Potash. 


Sorbaphyll — Exclusive  ingredient 

FERTILENE  Liquid  Fertilizer  Con¬ 
centrate  also  contains  SORBAPHYLL. 
This  is  an  exclusive  ingredient  which 
reduces  surface  tension  and  permits  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  plant  nutrient 
absorption  when  used  as  a  foliage  spray. 

Fertilene-Sprayed  Corn 
10  Ounces  More  Per  Ear 

Mr.  J.  O.  Sears  of  Bluffs,  Illinois,  re¬ 
porting  on  the  effects  of  spraying  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  FERTILENE  Liquid  Concentrate 
on  his  corn  crop  states  ‘‘the  ears  from 
the  FERTILENE-trea  ted  section 
weighed  1  lb.  14  oz.  each  while  the  ears 
from  the  untreated  section  weighed  1  lb. 
4  oz.  Also  the  ears  on  the  FERTILENE- 
sprayed  stalks  were  about  10  inches 
higher  on  the  stalk,  and  the  stalks 
themselves  were  about  8  inches  taller. 
The  grain  on  the  FERTILENE-sprayed 
ears  were  about  twice  the  size,  the  ear 
itself  about  2  or  3  inches  longer  and 
actually  about  %  bigger  round.”  Time 
and  again  corn  treated  with  FER¬ 
TILENE  produces  higher  yields,  with 
top  quality  grain.  Because  of  its  ease 
of  application  this  means  more  money 
for  the  growers  at  harvest  time.  (See 
photo.) 


Mr.  Laurence  Wilters  of  Swannville, 
Minn,  reports  “having  used  your  FER¬ 
TILENE  for  my  grain  it  sure  was  quite 
a  difference.  It  was  better  quality  grain 
and  it  boosted  the  yield  about  8  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is  also  very  easy  to  apply”. 
Wheat  treated  with  FERTILENE  pro¬ 
duces  a  higher  yield  plus  a  considerable 
increase  in  protein  content.  This  is 
achieved  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and 
labor.  , 


Fertilene-Sprayed  Sugar  Beets 
Yield  4  Tons  More  Per  Acre 


Says  James  Edler  of  Bay  City,  Mich¬ 
igan  “I  used  the  FERTILENE  Liquid 
Fertilizers  and  found  very  good  results 
on  sugar  beets,  corn,  and  potatoes.  The 
beets  yielded  about  4  tons  to  the  acre 
more,  than  inhere  there  was  plain  fer¬ 
tilizer  used,  the  potatoes  yielded  quite  a 
few  more  bushels  to  the  acre  too,  and 
the  corn  yielded  the  best  on  using  liquid. 
I  tried  it  on  sweet  corn,  about  a  ton  and 
one-half  to  the  acre  more.  It  is  a  very 
good  fertilizer  and  I  recommend  it  a  lot 
to  all  farmers”. 

Experiences  like  those  of  Messrs. 
Sears,  Wilters,  and  Edler  are  not  unique 
among  the  many  farmers  and  horticul¬ 
turists  who  have  profited  from  bigger 
and  better  crops  through  use  of  FER¬ 
TILENE  Liquid  Fertilizer 


DEALERS'  ATTENTION 

a^e  mvited-  regarding  dealerships  for  FERTILENE  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Onoro?  e  ImPlement.  Fertilizer,  Seed  and  Feed  Dealers;  from  Elevator 

onn^H?5S.-and  from  progressive  farmers  who  are  seeking  additional  ihoney -making 
invpstmo1(.ienV  financially  responsible  and  prepared  to  make  nominal 

investment.  Write  for  complete  details,  without  obligation. 


FERTILENE  KEEPS  STATUE 
OF  LIBERTY  LAWNS  GREENER 

Here’s  one  we’re  especially  proud  of. 
Mr.  N.  H.  Foster,  Superintendent  of 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
Bedloe’s  Island,  New  York  reporting  to 
the  Regional  Director  on  September  30, 
1955  wrote  as  follows: 

“We  believe  you 
will  be  interested 
in  learning  of  the 
favorable  result  we 
have  had  at  the 
Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monu¬ 
ment  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  liquid 
fertilizer  on  the 
extensive  lawn 
areas  at  the 
Monument. 

The  product  referred  to  is  “FER¬ 
TILENE”  a  concentrated  plant  food 
in  liquid  form  made  by  the  FERTI¬ 
LENE  Corporation  of  America,  251 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 
It  is  economical  in  use,  easy  to  apply 
and  results  based  on  our  experience, 
have  been  completely  satisfactory. 

Regular  applications  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  have  kept  the  malls  green 
throughout  one  of  the  driest  and  hot¬ 
test  summers  on  the  records  of  the 
local  weather  bureau,  resulting  in  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment  from 
our  visitors. 

This  information  is  passed  to  you 
for  the  benefit  of  other  areas  where 
fine  lawn  areas  are  desirable,  but  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain”. 


FERTILENE  EASY  TO  APPLY 

FERTILENE  can  be  applied  easily 
through  your  regular  weed  sprayer.  It 
can  be  sprayed  with  fungicides  and  in¬ 
secticides.  Read  what  Mr.  A.  J.  Stor- 
leader  of  Waverly,  Ill.,  reports  “I  used 
FERTILENE  on  my  wheat  and  beans. 
I  know  the  grain  came  up  better.  I  also 
got  more  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat 
where  I  used  FERTILENE  than  off  the 
other  piece.  It  is  so  easy  to  apply  I  will 
use  it  on  the  wheat  this  fall  arid  on  the 
corn  and  beans  next  spring”. 

These  and  many  similar  success 
stories  in  our  files  are  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  kind  of  substantiation  of  Dr.  Tukey’s 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  Research, 
namely,  that  foliage  feeding  of  growing 
plants  is  “the  most  efficient  method  of 
applying  fertilizer  to  plants  tnat  we 
have  yet  discovered”.  The  tests  with  ra- 
dioisotopes  only  prove,  scientifically, 
what  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  have  confirmed  for  themselves 
—  that  FERTILENE  Liquid  Fertilizer 
when  sprayed  on  grain,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  can  and  does  increase  yields  as 
much  as  50%.  This  is  all  the  more 
understandable,  thanks  to  Dr.  Tukey’s 
testimony,  which  discloses  that  when 
materials  are  applied  to  the  leaves  in 
soluble  forms, “as  much  as  95%  may  be 
used  by  the  plant.  If  a  similar  amount 
is  applied  to  the  soil  only  about  10%  of 
it  is  used  by  the  plant.” 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TIMING 

Leaf  feeding  with  FERTILENE  is  not 
necessarily  recommended  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  soil  fertilization.  However, 
used  as  directed  for  leaf  feeding,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  a  booster  at  strategic  times 
during  growing  periods,  FERTILENE 
does  increase  yields  to  an  unbelievable 
extent.  Proper  timing  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  foliage  spraying  with  FERTI¬ 
LENE.  Dr.  Tukey  reports  many  crops, 
during  normal  development  pass  through 
critical  periods  when  nutrient  demands 
are  high,  and  when  nutrition  from  the 
soil  is  low  or  at  a  minimum.  During 
these  critical  periods  leaves  can  sup¬ 
plement  the  function  of  the  roots  and 
accomplish  such  results  as  increasing 
the  sugar  content  of  sugar  beets,  im¬ 
proving  the  set  of  cotton  bolls,  increas¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  cabbage  and  other  crops 
at  a  time  when  low  soil  temperatures  are 
not  favorable  for  nutrient  uptake  by 
roots.  Up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  phosphate 
needed  in  early  fruit  growth  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  properly  timed  foliage  spray 
applications  with  FERTILENE.  With 
many  fruit  crops,  leaf  feeding  with 
FERTILENE  serves  as  a  more  quickly 
available  source  for  developing  fruit 
than  through  conventional  soil  fertiliza¬ 
tion. 


Test  FERTILENE 
At  No  Risk  To  You 

To  make  it  easy  and  convenient  for 
you  to  test  the  amazing,  yield-increas¬ 
ing  properties  of  FERTILENE,  on  some 
of  your  own  acreage,  FERTILENE  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  for  a  limited  time 
only  and  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $10, 
is  offering  a  special  5 -gallon  steel  test 
.drum  of  the  product.  When  diluted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  printed  directions,  sufficient 
FERTILENE  is  provided  to  spray  from 
2  to  3  acres,  depending  on  crop.  This 
drum  is  shipped  cheapest  way,  by  either 
rail  or  motor  freight.  After  making  the 
test,  and  comparing  the  results  of  your 
FERTILENE-sprayed  acreage  with  that 
of  the  unsprayed  area,  if  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  results,  just 
write  us  to  that  effect  and  your  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded,  cheerfully. 
We  offer  this  money-back  guarantee  only 
because  we  know  that  the  test  drum  of 
FERTILENE  will  not  only  help  you  in¬ 
crease  your  yield  and  your  crop  income 
from  it  but  that  you  will  then  order 
larger  quantities  for  spraying  all  your 
crops,  from  dealers  that  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  your  area  shortly.  Moreover, 
you’ll  want  to  be  the  first  to  tell  your 
friends  and  neighbors  about  your  suc¬ 
cess  with  FERTILENE  so  they,  too,  can 
benefit  from  increased  yields  and  larger 
earnings. 


Free  Booklet  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  Agriculture 

As  an  extra  service,  with  your  order 
for  this  TEST  DRUM  we  will  send  you 
a  FREE  GIFT  of  the  86  Page  Booklet 
“The  Contribution  of  Atomic  Energy  to 
Agriculture”,  printed  for  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  This  in¬ 
formative  booklet  reveals  a  wealth  of 
scientific  data  of  vital  importance  to 
everyone  who  depends  on  farming  for 
his  livelihood  including  the  complete 
testimony  of  Dr.  Tukey  before  the  AEC 
Any  one  of  many  scientific  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  this  booklet  might  easily  lead 
the  way  to  hundreds  of  dollars  in  ad¬ 
ditional  farm  profits. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  order  your 
TEST  DRUM  of  FERTILENE,  right  now.  Un¬ 
less  you  test  this  yield-increasing  ferti¬ 
lizer  yourself,  on  your  farm  you  will 
never  believe  the  truly  miraculous  results 
it  can  obtain  for  you,  too.  Prove  to  your¬ 
self,  what  Dr.  Tukey's  testimony  revealed 
to  the  Subcommittee  of  the  AEC  that 
“leaf  feeding  is  the  most  efficient  meth¬ 
od  of  applying  fertilizer  to  plants  we  have 
yet  discovered."  You're  assured  greatest 
effectiveness  by  combining  this  scientif¬ 
ically-proven  method  of  application, 
with  the  farm-proven,  yield-increasing 
properties  of  FERTILENE.  Order  your  5 
gallon  test  drum  today.  Fill  out  the 
handy  coupon  below,  and  mail  it  with 
your  check,  money  order  or  cash  to 
FERTILENE  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA, 
251  Central  Park  West,  New  York  24, 
New  York. 

Remember,  if  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  it  costs  you  nothing! 


MAIL  THIS  NO-RISK  COUPON  NOW! 


FERTILENE  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  F  1  j 

251  Central  Park  West,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

Send - five-gallon  TEST  DRUMS  of  FERTILENE  Liquid  Concentrate,  at  $10.  ea.,  I 

cheapest  way,  under  your  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

_ CHECK _ MONEY  ORDER _ CASH  ENCLOSED  (Sorry  no  COD's)  | 

NAME _ _ _ _ _ _ _ | 

Please  Print 

ADDRESS— _ _ _ j 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ _ _ | 


January  7.  1956 
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The  New  Year 

HOUSANDS,  carried  along  in  a  milling 
throng,  have  watched  the  red  ball  fall  to 
mark  the  exact  end  of  the  old  year.  Their 
sudden  cheers,  at  the  precise  moment,  carried 
much  of  the  spirit  of  a  mob  exulting  at  the 
fall  of  a  tyrant.  Other  thousands  marked  the 
year's  passing  in  excessive  hilarity  and 
abandon,  as  though  to  show  the  world  that 
life  has  no  meaning — and  no  fears.  Still  others 
gathered  in  their  places  of  worship  to  medi¬ 
tate  solemnly  upon  the  past  and  make  new 
resolutions  for  the  future,  striving  to  find 
purpose  and  determination. 

Actually,  however,  the  moment  when  one 
year  changes  to  another  is  a  completely  arti¬ 
ficial  point  set  by  man  to  mark  his  own  events. 
Perhaps  the  Chinese  are  a  little  nearer  the 
point  when  they  consider  each  person  one 
year  older  at  New  Year’s  Day.  Surely  there  is 
no  point  in  the  solar  sphere  where  a  year 
begins  or  ends.  It  would  seem  that  such  a 
mark  might  logically  be  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  growing  season.  But  even  that 
date  would  not  suit  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  hemispheres. 

The  fact  is  that  every  day  in  a  man’s  life 
is  a  new  beginning.  Indeed,  every  minute  is 
a  threshold.  He  is  constantly  on  the  move 
through  time.  He  cannot  push  the  hand  of  time 
back,  even  one  moment,  either  to  accommodate 
himself  or  put  things  back  as  they  were.  Scien¬ 
tific  discoveries,  new  methods,  new  ideas  and 
the  normal  unfolding  of  man’s  international 
relationships  thrust  him  into  a  new  world 
instantaneously.  He  cannot  go  back.  And  it  is 
well  that  this  is  so.  For,  if  man  could  go  back, 
there  would  be  no  progress  in  the  world.  Man 
would  be  everlastingly  going  back  to  undo  the 
errors  of  the  past — to  replant  last  year’s  crops, 
to  build  his  house  anew,  to  give  the  answers 
that  he  knows  he  should  have  given.  He  who 
lives  in  the  past  will  never  catch  up  with  the 
present  or  be  prepared  to  meet  the  future. 
What  has  been  done  can  only  be  overcome  by 
doing  better.  “What  I  should  have  done”  is 
powerless  to  change  things.  “What  I  do”  has 
the  power  to  fulfill  every  hope. 

One  of  the  best  assurances  of  a  Happy  New 
Year  is  to  heed  the  admonition:  “Whatsoever 
thine  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might.” 

Co-op.  Payments  Held  Valid 

HE  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
has  ruled,  in  a  2-1  decision,  that  payments 
made  out  of  the  pool  to  cooperatives  under 
Federal  Order  27  are  .valid.  The  decision  af¬ 
firms  the  holding  of  the  lower  Court  that  was 
handed  down  in  July  1954. 

It  is  a  most  disappointing  result.  Back  in 
March  1952,  because  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Brannan  vs.  Stark,  invalidating 
cooperative  payments  under  the  Boston  Order, 
Oscar  Grant  and  six  other  dairy  farmers,  all 
of  them  non-cooperative  members,  brought 
suit  to  challenge  similar  payments  under  the 
New  York  Order.  Almost  simultaneously,  the 
Market  Administrator  began  a  series  of 
maneuvers  to  bolster  possible  weak  points  in 
the  cooperative  payment  provisions  under 


Order  27.  Extensive  hearings  were  held,  elabo¬ 
rate  findings  were  made  by  the  Secretary  and, 
on  the  basis  of  these  findings,  new  coopera¬ 
tive  payment  provisions  were  inserted  in  the 
Order.  In  sustaining  their  legality,  the  lower 
Court  relied  to  a  large  extent  on  these  findings 
of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  in  tortuously  distinguishing  the  Stark 
case,  did  likewise. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plaintiffs  establish 
their  right  to  appeal  to  the  United  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Certainly,  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  an  eminent  jurist — in  their  favor — should 
aid  them  in  this  endeavor. 

Whether  the  Secretary  is  within  his  legal 
rights  in  sanctioning  cooperative  payments 
under  Order  27,  is  a  technical  question  that 
need  not  be  discussed  here,  except  to  point  out 
that  the  authority  for  cooperative  payments 
comes,  if  at  all,  not  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  both  Courts  have  so  far  as¬ 
sumed,  but  from  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
federal  statute  in  question  is  completely  silent 
on  cooperative  payments. 

But  the  moral  issues  involved  are  even 
greater  and  much  more  persuasive.  From  that 
standpoint,  these  payments  are  indefensible 
and  unconscionable.  They  are  handouts  and 
subsidies  because  they  are  intended  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  services  which  cooperatives  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  render  to  their  members  as  a  matter 
of  contract  between  cooperative  and  member. 
Why,  then,  should  all  producers,  members  and 
non-members,  be  compelled  —  against  their 
will  in  jnost  cases  —  to  pay  cooperatives  for 
doing  what  they  must  do  anyway?  There  is  no 
Federal  Order  anywhere,  except  New  York’s, 
which  provides  for  such  payments,  and  the  co¬ 
operatives  in  other  milksheds  exist  and  thrive, 
and  render  these  services,  without  complaint 
or  loss.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  a  special 
spoon-feeding  arrangement  for  the  coopera¬ 
tives  in  our  milkshed? 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  most  of  these 
cooperatives  could  not  exist  without  these 
handouts,  either  because  they  are  inefficient 
or  because  their  members  would  not  support 
them  voluntarily,  or  both.  If  that  is  so,  then  it 
would  be  better  if  they  were  allowed  to  sink 
of  their  own  dead  weight,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinue  to  force  unwilling  dairy  farmers  to  fi¬ 
nance  their  inefficient  and  useless  operations. 


For  100%  Bangs -Free  Cattle 

NOT  many  northeast  cattle  herds  that  have 
been  in  existence  for  even  a  decade  have 
produced  and  reproduced  without  some  of 
their  individuals  being  stricken  with  brucello¬ 
sis,  or  Bangs  disease.  Seemingly  healthy  cows 
would  lose  their  calves  and  then  themselves 
go  on  to  be  half  sick,  low  producers  and  doubt¬ 
ful  in  their  ability  ever  to  conceive  again. 
Usually  the  individuals  ended  up  in  the 
slaughter  house  —  certainly  at  a  direct  loss  to 
the  farmer  —  and  their  sickening  influence 
carried  on  in  the  herd  for  months  and  years. 

State  and  Federal  governments  have  paid 
indemnities  for  slaughter  of  Bangs-infected 
cattle.  But  not  all  States  have  the  same  pro¬ 
grams  —  in  New  York,  no  indemnities  are  paid 
—  and  the  chief  similarity  now  is  dependence 
on  calfhood  vaccination.  This  apparently  works 
and  is  cleaning  up  infection.  Counties  and  State 
are  reporting  upwards  to  100  per  cent  of  all 
their  cattle  as  being  calfhood-vaccinated  and 
on  bona  fide  control  programs.  “Test  and 
slaughter”  is  a  plan  still  recommended  where 
only  a  few  animals  are  infected.  In  New  York 
farmers  are  taking  cognizance  of  a  new 
quarantine  on  reactors. 

How  to  control  brucellosis  —  and  eventually 
eradicate  it  —  is  of  more  economic  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  immediate  loss  of  calves  and 
cows.  The  future  marketing  of  milk  may  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  a  herd’s  freedom  from  the 
disease.  As  Dr.  Gilman  points  out  in  his  fea¬ 
ture  article  on  page  three  of  this  issue,  Connec¬ 
ticut  will  require  all  its  milk  to  be  from  Bangs- 
free  herds  in  1957.  New  Jersey  will  require  it 
in  1958,  and  other  States  seem  sure  to  follow. 

No  farmer  really  ought  to  let  any  of  his 
calves  get  beyond  eight  months  of  age  without 
having  them  vaccinated  against  Bangs.  And, 
to  know  the  true  status  of  his  whole  herd,  he 
ought  to  have  it  tested.  Some  of  the  milk 
companies  are  assisting  with  the  so-called  ring 
test  to  point  out  herd  infections  which  can 
then  be  narrowed  down  by  blood  test  to  in¬ 


dividual  animals.  This  should  help.  Federal 
and  State  governments  are  lending  able  and 
valuable  hands  in  the  programs.  There  seems 
to  be  a  concerted  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  many  cases  the  market  milk  require¬ 
ments  are  forcing  the  program.  In  any  event, 
it  will  be  an  unusual  example  of  a  health 
requirement  that  will  do  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  public,  some  real  practical  good. 


Penna.  Farm  Show  Jan.  9-13 

AMONG  the  almost  certain  predictions  for 
any  new  year  is  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg  the 
second  week  of  January.  And  it  is  worth  an¬ 
ticipating,  for  it  is  always  a  good  farm  show. 

Practically  everybody  connected  in  any  way 
with  Pennsylvania  agriculture  makes  sure  to 
go  to  the  Farm  Show.  There  are  so  many  com¬ 
modity  meetings  during  show  week  that  he  is 
almost  bound  to  belong  to  one  of  them  and 
learn  something  worthwhile  by  attending. 
And,  anyway,  does  he  not  want  to  see  some  of 
the  best  farm  animals  in  the  State,  if  not  in 
the  whole  Northeast?  How  about  those  new 
tractor  models?  Where  can  he  gain  a  better 
comparative  picture  before  the  big  spring  rush 
than  right  in  Harrisburg? 

Hardly  anywhere  else  in  the  world  is  there 
so  much  livestock  congregated  inside  one 
building.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  produce 
that  a  great  Commonwealth  can  yield  is  turned 
out  in  splendid  display  at  the  Farm  Show 
Building.  It  does  one’s  heart  good  to  know  that 
he  has  had  a  part  in  such  magnificent  produc¬ 
tion  and  another’s  mind  good  to  know  that 
such  food  producers  and  such  supplies  of  food 
do  exist.  Just  about  everybody  who  gets  into 
the  Farm  Show  Building  —  and  all  he  has  to 
do  is  walk  in,  there  is  no  admission  fee  —  has 
a  baked  potato,  a  turkey  sandwich,  or  a  rich 
milk  shake.  Those  Pennsylvania  farmers  know 
how  to  promote,  and  sell,  their  own  good  pro¬ 
ducts. 

This  year  the  Farm  Show  is  dedicated  to 
“Farming  for  Freedom.”  This  is  an  appropri¬ 
ate  theme  for  these  times,  not  only  abroad  but 
at  home  as  well.  Presently  an  abstract  ideal, 
the  fact  that  freedom  is  being  keynoted  at 
this  year’s  Farm  Show  may  bring  its  actual 
enjoyment  closer  to  us,  in  point  of  time  and 
fulfillment,  than  we  have  dared  hope  for. 


Still  No  Jersey  Decision 

SECRETARY  Benson’s  ruling  on  the  North 
Jersey  milk  issue  has  been  received  with 
mixed  feelings.  Contrary  to  all  expectations, 
he  refused  to  spell  out  his  preference  for  a 
single  or  a  comprehensive  milk  order  and  in¬ 
stead  has  asked  all  interested  parties  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  own  proposals  by  January  16.  From 
this  it  is  assumed  that  the  Secretary  will 
eventually  prepare  a  detailed  hearing  notice, 
based  on  one  or  more  of  these  proposals,  in 
advance  of  the  formal  hearing. 

Since  this  ruling  followed  three  hearings 
that  date  back  to  last  July,  and  clearly  delays 
the  eventual  full-dress  hearing,  many  dairy 
farmers  feel  that  the  tactic  has  a  political 
taint  in  postponing  a  final  decision  until  after 
the  elections  next  November.  These  producers 
are  disturbed  because,  aside  from  the  lone 
possibility  of  future  three-month  extensions 
of  an  emergency  Class  I-A  price,  there  is  little 
hope  of  the  substantial  price  relief  that  is  so 
badly  needed  at  this  time. 

There  are  others  who  regard  the  Secretary’s 
decision  with  approval.  Such  procedure,  they 
believe,  may  save  time  in  the  long  run  and 
it  also  has  the  advantage  of  smoking  out  every 
proposer’s  view  well  in  advance  of  the  hearing. 

Until  it  can  be  proved  otherwise,  we  in¬ 
cline  to  this  latter  view.  Yet  the  Secretary 
would  have  been  well  advised  to  announce  in 
advance  the  nature  of  his  decision,  instead  of 
leading  people  to  believe  that  it  would  take 
the  form  of  a  notice  of  specific  issues  with  a 
hearing  set  for  a  specific  date. 

Perhaps  it  is  another  one  of  those  instances 
in  which  government  moves  ponderously, 
slowly  and  inscrutably.  It  may  be  wise  politi¬ 
cally,  but  it  is  certainly  a  heavy  cross  on  the 
already  weary  shoulders  of  the  supposed 
beneficiaries. 


“Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away.”  —  Matt.  24:35. 
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At  the  1955  4-H  Club  Congress 

National  Winners  from  the  Northeast — 


*14 


4l\* 


Left  to  right  (upper  roio):  Maine  —  Carleine  D.  Shibles,  Thorndike  —  Clothing;  New  Hampshire  —  Edith  G.  Spooner,  Alstead  —  Health-  Walter  L 
Record,  Lyme  —  Agricultural  Projects;  V ermont  —  Clayton  Senecal,  Rutland  — Safety;  Massachusetts  —  Christopher  Little,  No.  Marshfield  —  Dairy'- 

David  Donaldson,  Lincoln  Poultry,  Rhode  Island  Barbara  H.  Sherman,  Centerdale  —  Food  Preparation ;  (middle  row )  Connecticut _ Davetta  K 

McComb,  Stiff ield  — —  Achievement,  Elizabeth  Minor,  Bristol  Clothing ;  Janet  Gaylord,  Storrs  —  Recreation  and  Rural  Arts;  Robert  McClatchey 
Rockville  Gardening,  New  Yoik  Katrina  Agle,  Eden  Clothing ;  Nadine  Murdock,  Hartwick  —  Home  Improvement'  (lower  row )  N  Y  ( cont’d  ) 
—  John  E.  Johnson,  Meridale  —  Dairy;  Wayne  R.  Keller,  Bergen  — Meat  Animals;  David  L.  Gerwitz,  Buffalo  —  Forestry;  John  Mott,  Hartwick  —  Soil 
&  Water  Conservation;  Dons  Scotton,  Dryden-4-H  Record;  New  Jersey— Mar g.  Smith,  So.  River— Canning;  Ruthellen  Walker,  Hammonton— Frozen  Foods. 


Six  Tractor  Program 


Winners 


Left  to  right:  Errol  F.  McElwain,  Jr.,  Bombay,  N.  Y.;  Byron  E.  Carson,  Pie  asantville,  Pa.;  Allan  Rychling,  Hebron,  Conn.;  Daniel  Bridgham,  Mechanic 

Falls,  Me.;  John  E.  Ellsworth,  Haverhill,  N.  H.;  and  Philip  S.  Rego,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 


Frederick  M.  Boyd  of  No. 
Brookfield  represented  Mass, 
in  4 -PI  Livestock  Conservation. 


Sponsors  at  national  4-h  club  congress 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Company  —  Garden  Program ;  American 
Forest  Products  Industries  —  Forestry;  American  Motors, 

Ivelvinator  Division  Food  Preparation;  American  Oil  Company  —  Tractor  Program;  Firestone  Rubber  Company  —  son  ana 
Water  Conservation;  Ford  Motor  Company  —  4-H  Achievement;  General  Mills  —  Dairy;  General  Motors — Safety;  International 
Harvester  Company  Agricultural  Projects  and  Frozen  Foods;  Kellogg  Company  —  Health  Program;  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corp. — 
Canning;  Montgomery  Ward  Company  Girl’s  4-H  Records;  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  —  Home  Improvement;  U.  S.  Rubber 
Company  — Recreation  and  Rural  Arts;  Westinghouse  Electric  Company  —  Electricity;  T.  E.  Wilson  Foundation— Meat  Animals. 


Ronald  Smith  of  Waterloo  w 
N.  Y.’s  representative  in  4- 
Livestock  Conservation. 

Soil  and 


Northeast  Winners  in  the  4-H  Electric  Program 
Left  to  right :  Woodrow  Adkins,  Salisbury,  Md.;  Sandra  Romanetti,  Avella, 
Pa.;  Richard  Haney,  Groveton,  N.  H.;  Richard  Stevens,  Jr.,  Springfield,  Vt.; 
Donald  LJrbanik,  Oakdale,  Conn.;  and  Ronald  M.  Powsner,  Providence,  R.  I. 


January  7,  1956 
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Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to  provide  antisep¬ 
tic  protection,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain 
free  milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritaiing  sup¬ 
port  to  delica:e  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  o! 
teat  open  in  i;s  natural  shape  to  promote  norma; 
healing  —  natural  milking. 

ANTISEPTIC 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  protective 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  this  medication  in  the  Dilator  is 
released  slowly  in  the  teat  for  prolonged  anti¬ 
septic  action  diric..y  at  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simple  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  mi. kings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small 
teats.  At  drug  and  farm  stores  or 
mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  15,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1  .CO 
(-4-5  Dilators) 

Trial  pkg.  504 
( 16  Dilators) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  *  :  : 
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THIS  iS  AD  NO.  I  OF  A  SERIES 

TtSS  €HA£BA  IS  ¥&S£ 
IMPORTANT  PARI  m  A 

cleansb 


All  other  parts  are 
designed  to  move, 
guide,  and  siean  the 
chain.  No  other  eon 
match  Badger  Chain 
for  its  strength  to 
combat  stretch  and 
durability. 


THE  CHAIN  MUST  BEND  4  WAYS 

It  bends  upward  to  go  up  the  elevator, 
sideways  to  go  around  sprockets  and 
corners,  downward  to  get  back  down  the 
elevator.  With  all  this  bending  it  still 
has  to  hoid  its  strength  and  uniformity 
and  move  capacity  loads. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  BADGER  CHAIN 
SO  STRONG? 

Links  are  high-carbon  forg¬ 
ings,  not  castings.  The  steel 
used  is  high-carbon  forg¬ 
ing  steel. 

The  flat  bar  link  is  hot 
rolled  flat,  to  match  the 
strength  of  the  rest  of  the 
chain.  There  are  two  flat 
bars  to  every  forged  link  in 
a  flight. 

Rivets  ore  concave  for  o 
wide  wearing  surface  and 
are  made  of  a  cold  finished 
long  wearing  steel. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Barn  Equipment  □ 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS.. 


Out  in  Iowa 9  the  earth  is  practically  alive  with 
farm  animals;  and  pigs  are  the  rralivest ”  of  all . 
Here  is  the  latest  report  on  developments  in  the 


Life -Cycle  Feeding  of  Swine 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


PROXIMATELY  one  -  fifth 
of  all  the  hogs  in  the 
United  States  are  owned 
by  Iowa  farmers.  With 
present  numbers  of  over 
13  million  head,  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  is  even 
close.  Illinois  is  second  with  less 
than  one-half  as  many  hogs.  The 
Iowa  porkers  have  an  annual  feed 
requirement  so  great  that  they  eat 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
State’s  corn  crop.  Surveys  show  that 
feed  represents  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  pork  production. 

Life-cvcie  Hog  Feeding 

Livestock  experimental  work  at 
the  Iowa  Station  in  Ames  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dean  Floyd  Andre. 
Recent  investigations  conducted  by 
Professors  Damon  V.  Catron,  Vaughn 
Speer,  C.  C.  Culbertson,  Wise  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  Bruce  Taylor  show  that 
a  hog  feeding  program  means  con¬ 
siderably  more  today  than  just  an¬ 
other  bag  of  feed. 

Present  knowledge  of  the  life-cycle 
nutritional  requirements  of  swine, 
although  still  lacking  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  has  advanced  to  where  it  can 
be  classified  as  a  science.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
investigations  with  livestock  and 
poultry  at  our  various  State  and 
commercial  experiment  stations,  hu¬ 
man  dietary  knowledge  would  be 
sadly  inadequate.  Iowa  Station  ad¬ 
vances  in  pregnant  sow  feeding, 
baby  pig  nutrition,  and  in  the  econo¬ 
mics  of  feeding  and  fattening,  grow¬ 
ing  and  finishing  hogs  all  point  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  life- 
cycle  hog  feeding  programs. 

With  increasing  competition  from 


other  meats  and  foods,  hog  farmers 
need  to  take  full  advantage  of  prac¬ 
tical  research  findings,  in  order  to 
cut  their  production  costs. 

Pregnant  Sow  Rations 

Studies  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
show  that  sows  receiving  aureomycin 
in  their  ration  farrowed  larger 
litters  than  comparable  sows  fed  the 
same  feeds  without  aureomycin. 
Tests  with  combination  of  various 
vitamins  and  minerals  likewise 
demonstrated  especial  feeding  worth. 
When  swine  are  on  pasture,  their 
requirements  for  most  vitamins  may 
be  reduced  by  about  one-half.  The 
need  for  all  these  materials  is  so 
small  that  most  farmers  are  not 
equipped  to  properly  mix  them  with 
the  feed  ingredients.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  purchase  the  pre-mixes  from 
commercial  firms  which  prepare 
them  in  suitable  forms,  or  as  part  of 
supplemental  feeds.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Iov/a  in¬ 
vestigations  show  that  a  trace  miner¬ 
al  pre-mix  for  swine  should  contain 
suitable  soluble  forms  of  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  cobalt  and  manganese.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  these  be  used 
in  excess  of  the  manufacturer’s 
recommendations.  Vitamin-antibiotic 
pre-mixes  are  likewise  available  com¬ 
mercially. 

The  sow  supplement  which  proved 
to  be  especially  satisfactory  at  the 
I.S.C  in  terms  of  pounds  consisted 
of  meat  and  bone  meal  (50  per  cent), 
400;  soybean  oilmeal  (44  per  cent), 
700;  wheat  middlings,  200;  dehy¬ 
drated  alfalfa  meal,  500;  steamed 
bonemeal,  160;  iodized  salt,  40;  trace 
mineral  pre-mix,  15;  plus  a  vitamin- 
antibiotic  pre-mix  supplied  in  the 


Life-cycle  feeding  permits  weaning  of  pigs  when  about  a  week  old.  These 
thrifty  weanlings  are  being  raised  by  this  method.  Their  self-feeder  is  in 

front  under  the  overhead  heat  lamp. 


following  amounts:  vitamin  D-2,  five 
million  International  Units  (I.U.); 
riboflavin,  two  grams  (gm.);  calcium 
pantothenate,  two  gm.;  niacin,  90 
gm.;  choline  chloride,  200  gm.;  vita¬ 
min  B-12,  70  milligrams  (mg.);  and 
antibiotic  (s),  70  gm. 

The  I.S.C.  recommendations  for  a 
complete  ration  suitable  for  self¬ 
feeding  sows  and  gilts  and  their 
litters  is  one  made  up  in  terms  of 
pounds  of  ground  corn,  1,200;  ground 
oats,  400;  and  the  supplement,  400. 
For  five  days  before  and  three  days 
after  farrowing  the  following  modifi¬ 
cation  is  suggested:  gr.  corn,  600;  gr. 
oats,  600;  alfalfa  meal,  500;  and  sow 
supplement,  300.  If  hand  feeding  is 
used,  supply  about  one  pound  of  the 
sow  supplement  per  head  daily.  Gilts 
need  the  most.  Hand  feed  corn  and 
oats  according  to  price  and  avail¬ 
able  supply.  Do  not  get  the  females 
too  fat. 

Pig  Starting  and  Growing  Rations 

Current  research  at  I.S.C.  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  is  practical  and  possi¬ 
ble  to  wean  pigs  at  weights  of  from 
five  to  10  pounds  or  when  they  are 
only  from  one  week  to  10  days  old. 
This  has  been  accomplished  with  pigs 
weighing  about  five  pounds  when 
weaned  and  placed  on  a  dry  pre¬ 
starter,  known  as  I.S.C.  pre-starter 
“75.”  It  was  done  without  the  use 
of  any  liquid  or  synthetic  milk.  The 
pigs  weighed  as  much  at  five  weeks 
of  age  (about  25  pounds)  as  com¬ 
parable  pigs  left  on  their  mothers 
and  fed  a  highly  fortified  pig 
starter.  This  recent  development  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  advances  in  swine  nutrition 
and  in  practical  swine  production.  It 
reduces  feed  costs  for  sows  and  per¬ 
mits  an  extra  litter  raised  per  year. 

The  formula  of  the  pre-starter 
“75”  is  necessarily  complex.  It 
should  therefore  be  bought  ready¬ 
made;  if  the  ingredients  are  pur¬ 
chased,  they  should  be  mixed  by  a 
reliable  feed  manufacturer.  No 
changes  or  substitutions  should  be 
made.  The  vitamin-antibiotics  pre¬ 
mix  used  in  the  baby  pig  pre-starter 
“75”  consists  of  the  following:  vit.  A 
(20,000  I.  U./gm.)  2,500  gms.;  vit. 
D-2  (64  million  I.  U./lb.),  35.2  gms.; 
riboflavin,  1.6  gms.;  calcium  panto¬ 
thenate,  9.5;  niacin,  113.66;  choline 
chloride  (100  per  cent),  163.5;  vita¬ 
min  B-12  (20  mg./lb.),  five  pounds; 
three  per  cent  folic  acid  supplement, 
1,500  gms.;  alpha  tocopherol  acetate, 
50  gms.;  ascorbic  acid  (vit.  C),  1,500 
gms.;  thiamin  (HC1),  10  gms.; 

pyridoxine,  10  gms.;  para-amino- 
benzoic  acid,  40  gms.;  menadione 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Individual  farrovnng  pens,  with  outside  exercise  lots,  have  proven  to  be  most  satisfactory  for  the  pork 

production  program  at  the  loiva  Station. 
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DRIED  DEET  PULP 


Agriculture  in  Finland 


[Ed.  —  Erkki  J.  Kinnunen  has  just 
completed  a  three  months’  tour  of 
American  farms  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  He  was  a  member  of  a  five- 
man  Finnish  Agriculture  Commis¬ 
sion  whose  tour  through  this  country 
was  financed  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Kinnunen  is  information 
agronomist  of  the  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Societies  in 
Helsinki,  Finland,  an  association 
comparable  to  our  own  Extension 
Service.  He  has  written  the  follow¬ 
ing,  especially  for  The  Rural  New 
Y  orker.  J 

Finland  is  the  most  northerly  agri¬ 
cultural  country  in  the  world,  with 
one-third  of  its  area  being  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Corresponding 
areas  in  Canada  and  Siberia  are 
snow-covered  nearly  all  of  the  year. 
But,  thanks  to  the  Gulf  stream,  Fin¬ 
land’s  climate  is  so  mild  that  we  can 


THE  PROVEN  ANSWER  TO  .  .  . 


OFF  FEED”  PROBLEMS 


Cattle  tiring  of  their  feed,  picking 
it  over,  turning  up  their  noses  at  it? 
Watch  out!  Gains  and  production 
suffer  when  feed  intake  goes  down. 
Give  their  ration  spice  . . .  add  relish 
and  appetite  appeal.  Give  those 
dairy  cows  or  beef  critters  a  ration 
of  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Cattle  and  dairy  cows  just  plain 
like  Dried  Beet  Pulp  .  .  .  eat  it 
greedily.  They’ll  clean  up  a  ration 
of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  but  fast.  Sick 
cows  often  eat  it  when  nothing  else 
tempts  them. 


Even  more  important,  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  aids  digestion  .  .  .  increases 
the  value  of  the  entire  ration. 

Dried  Eeet  Pulp  is  easy  to  feed,  easy 
to  keep,  balances  protein  feeds  and 
replaces  carbohydrate  feeds. 

Feed  a  ration  containing  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  and  you’ll  feed  a  ration  that’s 
second  to  none  in  conditioning 
power  and  palatability.  Feed  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  .  .  .  there  just  isn’t  any 
substitute  for  it. 


One  pound  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  replaces  l2/$-lbs.  of  hay  .  . . 
5-lbs.  of  corn  silage  .  .  .  stretches  both,  makes  both  better! 


FACTS  ABOUT  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

9  World's  Top  Producing  Herd  Fed  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  Ration. 

9  Aids  Digestion  of  Other  Feeds. 

•  Keeps  Good  .  .  .  Stores  Good.  Rodents 
and  Insects  Won't  Touch  It. 

9  Paiatobility  Second  to  None! 

For  information  and  quotations  .  . . 
Write,  Wire,  or  Phone  TODAY! 


MOWAT,  WILSON  &  CO. 

Detroit  35,  Michigan 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Urotectlou  Provides  Great 
Comfort  aud  Holdlutr  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  eenelble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  youra  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gougmo  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  streps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des  ijned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-E,  Adams,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ''square  deal.  ‘  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FREE  VETERINARY  GUIDE 

Write  for  this  valuable  book,  over 
100  pages  crammed  with  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  different  diseases 
and  how  to  prevent  or  treat  them. 

ATTENTION  DEALERS  We  still  have 
some  excellent  territories  open, 
please  inauire. 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  Dept.  K-1 

816  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — -and 
no  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — •$  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYI  OR  CO. 

Morris-  12,  N.Y. 


Typical  Finnish  Forest 
Woodland  being  a  big  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  Finnish  farmers,  they  are 
all  efficient  and  productive  foresters. 

carry  on  our  agriculture  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  exclusive,  of 
course,  of  northeast  Lapland. 

Our  total  land  area  is  130,085 
square  mlies,  with  a  population  of 
4,200,000.  As  to  distribution  of  land 
area,  only  13  per  cent  of  it  is  arable; 
71  per  cent  is  composed  of  woodland, 
and  16  per  cent  is  wasteland.  Our 
industrial  population  is  41.2  per  cent 
of  the  total;  farming  and  poultry 
account  for  41.5  per  cent,  and  other 
industries  the  balance.  In  1953,  the 
total  net  income  from  our  national 
product  was  broken  down  as  follows: 
agriculture  13.4  per  cent;  fishing  and 
hunting  0.5  per  cent;  forestry  9.5  per 
cent;  manufacturing  and  handicraft 
i 32  per  cent;  transportation  and  com¬ 
munications  6.7  per  cent;  building 
and  construction  9.9  per  cent;  busi¬ 
ness,  banking,  insurance  12.7  per 
cent;  government  9.8  per  cent;  and 
other  services  5.5  per  cent. 

According  to  the  most  recent 
count  of  arable  acres,  there  are  260,- 
754  farms  in  Finland,  72  per  cent  of 


Save  money!  Get  better  calves!  Feed 


GROW-EM 

REPLACER 
with 
RUMEN  CULTURE 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.Y. 


which  have  22  acres  or  less.  Thus, 
one  can  see  that  Finland  is  really  a 
country  of  small  farms  although  it 
should  be  noted  that  each  farm  has 
its  additional  woodland  acres.  Often 
there  are  five  to  10  times  as  much 
woodland  on  a  farm  as  there  is 
arable  land. 

Finland’s  agriculture  is  basically 
mixed.  Each  farmer  has  his  horses, 
milking  cows,  pigs,  sheep  and  hens. 
There  are  also  about  25,000  beehives 
in  southern  and  middle  Finland.  We 
cultivate  only  small  grains — winter 
rye,  winter  and  spring  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and 
hay.  Our  grasses  and  pastures  are 
mainly  timothy  and  red  clover. 

The  main  source  of  our  farmers’ 
income  is  from  the  sale  of  milk  and 
meat  products — beef  and  pork.  Some 
medium-sized  farms  sell  grain,  too. 
From  10  to  25  per  cent  of  farm  in¬ 
come  is  from  wood  (80  per  cent  of 
Finland’s  total  exports  are  wood  and 
wood  products — sawed  timber,  ply¬ 
wood,  mechanical  pulp,  wallboard, 
cellulose,  cardboard,  newsprint  and 
prefabricated  houses).  Our  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  yet  too  mechanized. 
We  have  only  22,000  tractors,  2,000 
combines  and  22,000  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Our  farmers  would  have 
more  of  these  machines  were  it  not 
for  the  shortage  of  foreign  currency. 
Our  farmers  seem  to  prefer  Ameri¬ 
can,  English  and  Swedish  agricultur¬ 
al  machinery.  I  have  seen  one 
McCormick-Deering  mowing  machine 
that  was  manufactured  in  1900  and  it 
is  still  performing  very  well. 

In  the  past  three  decades  Finnish 
agriculture  has  had  many  problems 
and  the  government  has  had  to  sup¬ 
port  it  in  one  or  more  of  several  ways. 
We  have  seen,  especially  during  both 
world  wars,  that  we  would  have 
starved  to  death  without  our  native 
agriculture.  We  realize  that  our 
farms  are  too  small,  especially  in 
this  era  of  mechanization,  but  after 
World  War  II  we  had  to  divide  our 
large  and  medium  sized  farms  to 
support  the  Karelian  refugees,  for  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  earn  a 
living  from  other  occupations.  So  we 
have  built  up  40,000  new  farms  for 
them  with  modern  buildings  and  as 
much  modern  equipment  as  possible. 

Our  per  acre  harvest  in  grains  is 
from  65  to  75  bushels.  In  1953,  milk 
production  of  the  average  cow  was 
5,456  pounds  and  4.4  per  cent  fat. 
We  have  1,141,000  milking  cows  in 
Finland,  65  per  cent  of  which  are  a 
native  Finnish  breed  and  35  per  cent 
Ayrshires.  The  total  number  of  do 
mestic  animals  as  of  1953  was  made 
up  as  follows:  horses  320,000,  cattle 
1,732,000,  pigs  477,000,  sheep  628.000, 
goats  4,000,  hens  4,450,000,  reindeer 
(in  Lapland)  152,000. 

Our  Finnish  people  drink  a  great 
deal  of  milk,  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  being  one  quart  per  person  a 
day.  Last  year  the  consumption  of 
butter  was  about  35  pounds  per  in¬ 
habitant.  Practically  all  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  in  Finland  are  handled  by 
national  cooperatives  which,  in  turn, 
operate  through  regional  and  local  co¬ 
operatives.  There  is  a  central  dairy 


Ayrshire  Cows  in  Finland 

About  35  per  cent  of  the  supply  of  milk  in  Finland,  where  everybody  drinks 
about  a  quart  a  day,  is  provided  by  cows  of  the  Ayrhire  breed. 

- -  xeW  YORKER 
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cooperative  handling  90  per  cent  of 
the  milk,  a  slaughter  cooperative 
handling  60  per  cent  of  the  meat 
products,  a  grain  cooperative  hand¬ 
ling  50  per  cent  of  the  grains,  and  an 
egg  cooperative  handling  50  per  cent 
of  all  eggs  produced.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
these  cooperatives. 

The  editor  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  wishes  me  to  compare  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Finnish  agriculture.  On  the 
basis  of  what  I  have  seen  here  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  during  our  trip  this  past 
Summer  and  Fall — we  visited  100 
farms  in  the  East  and  the  Midwest— 
I  would  say  that  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  is  your  specialization  as  against 
our  mixed  agriculture.  It  must  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  we  in 
Finland  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  specializing  because  of  our  small 
farms.  But  we,  too,  must  go  in  this 
direction.  It  would  save  building, 
machinery  and  labor  costs,  and  it 
would  make  our  agriculture  more 
efficient  and  more  profitable.  Also, 
we  do  not  yet  have  an  opportunity  to 
buy  as  many  different  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chines  as  farmers  do  in  the  U.  S. 
Even  if  we  did,  the  time  to  use  them 
is  much  shorter  in  Finland  than  in 
your  country. 


The  American  farmer  is  more 
practical  and  economic  in  his  build¬ 
ing  construction.  We  are  still  using 
concrete,  brick  and  iron  and  we  real¬ 
ize  that  these  buildings  will  be  old- 
fashioned  and  unsuitable  within  the 
next  25  to  40  years. 

Your  costs  per  farm  production 
unit  are  much  lower  than  are  ours. 
Therefore,  your  farmers  can  sell 
their  products  at  lower  prices  than 
Finnish  farmers.  However,  we  find 
that  the  spread  between  farmer  and 
consumer  prices  is  much  higher 
here  than  in  our  country. 

The  Finnish  farmer  is  at  a  much 
greater  advantage  than  his  American 
brother  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
woodland.  Wood  and  wood  products 
have  an  important  place  in  our 
national  economy  and  Finnish  farm¬ 
ers  know  it  and  take  care  of  their 
forests.  We  think  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  our  forest  lands  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  of  our  arable,  lands  even 
though  the  rotation  in  forest  culti¬ 
vation  is  over  a  longer  period.  Your 
foresters  tell  us  that  the  American 
farmer  is  40  to  50  years  behind  the 
farmers  in  Europe  in  taking  care 
of  his  forests. 

Erkki  J.  Kinnunen 


Cornell's  Beef  Short- 
Course  Jan.  23-27 

The  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short  Course 
which  will  be  held  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  the  week  of  January  23  will 
have  a  new  “look”  this  year.  The 
theme  for  the  first  three  days  will 
be  “Breeding  Better  Beef  Cattle.” 

There  will  also  be  numerous  ses¬ 
sions  for  new  producers  which  will 
cover  the  basic  points  of  the  beef 
cattle  business.  The  Thursday  and 
Friday  (Jan.  26-27)  programs  will 
again  be  devoted  to  demonstrations 
and  practice  on  getting  cattle  ready 
for  the  shows  and  fitted  sales.  A 
registration  fee  of  $10  will  be 
charged,  payable  at  time  of  regis¬ 
tration.  However,  applications  for 
enrollment  must  be  mailed  to  M.  D. 
Lacy,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
fore  January  15.  For  a  copy  of  the 
short  course  program,  enrollment 
blanks,  and  other  details,  county 

agents  can  help,  or  one  may  write 
to  the  Dept,  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Progressive"  New  York 
Holstein  Breeders 

David  Roberts,  Sauquoit,  and 

Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 

have  again  qualified  for  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Breeders’  Award  of  the 

Holstein  Friesian  Assn.,  Roberts  for 
the  eighth  year  and  Hoose  for  his 
fifth. 

Mr.  Roberts’  Holstein  herd  made  a 
recent  annual  record  of  13,858  pounds 
of  milk  and  553  pounds  of  butterfat. 
His  herd  numbers  58,  of  which  36 
have  freshened;  34  of  the  milkers  are 


home-raised.  The  herd’s  most  recent 
type  score  is  83.8.  Mr.  Hoose’s  herd 
has  14  milkers  in  it,  and  the  last 
annual  record  it  made  was  12,733 
pounds  of  milk  and  464  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  herd  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  home-bred  and  has  a  type 
score  of  81.3. 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1955  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.16  $.1097 


Erie  County  Co-op .  4.95  .1053 

Hillside  Prod.  Co-op....  4.75  .1008 

Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.70  .0978 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.59  .0976 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.54  .0966 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.455  .0947 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.405  .0937 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.38  .0931 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.355  .0926 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.33  .0921 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.33  .0921 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.33  .0921 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op . .  4.33  .0921 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.33  .0921 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.33  .0921 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.33  .0921 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.32  .0918 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.22  .0898 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differen¬ 
tials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  re¬ 
turn  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  | 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-  ! 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  j 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  i 
York  $4.33;  Buffalo  $4.80;  Rochester  $5.07. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  No¬ 
vember  1955  was  $5.42  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  j 
cent  milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  ; 
analysis  made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  J 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni-  ) 
versity. 

In  “October  Milk  Prices”  the  Dairymen’s 
League  price  per  quart  was  incorrect.  Their  I 
price  for  October  milk  was  $.0893,  not  $.0983. 


Girton  Mfg.  Co.,  Millville,  Pa. 

New  Means  to  Measure  Bulk  Milk:  Weighing  Scales  ' 

All  the  problems  of  calibration  and  contamination  that  accompany  measure¬ 
ment  of  bulk  milk  with  a  dip  stick  are  circumvented  in  this  neio  bidk  tank 

mounted  directly  on  accurate  scales. 
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Greater  Choice  of  Sires 

Now  Offered  by  your  NY  ABC  Technician 

Each  day  of  the  week,  your  NYABC  technician  can 
provide  service  on  request  from  nearly  any  bull  in 
any  breed  shipped  during  the  previous  four  days. 


1  What  Holstein  bulls  do  you 
have  to-day?” 


\ Technicians!  i 
^  Sire  list  \ 


"l  have  Teddy,  Chem,  Sid,  Chester, 
Imperial,  Masterpiece,  Span, 
Dominator,  ond  Adana.” 


Change  to  More  Choice 

For  complete  details,  dairymen  in  New  York  State 
and  Western  Vermont  should  contact  their  NYABC 
technician,  or  write  — 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS'  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  0.  BOX  528,  R 


K 


-ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Large  Young  Ewes 

BRED  TO  BIG  RAMS 

MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


1.  H.  WHITMORE, 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

Suffolk  Sheep  Oispearsl 

100  HEAD  •  BRED  EWES  •  LAMBS  *  STUD  RAMS 
SATURDAY  1:00  P.  M.,  JANUARY  14,  1956 
STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 

Pure  Bred  Livestock  Sale  Pavilion,  6  miles  north. 
For  Catalog  write:  DAVE  CANNING, 
CANNING  LAND  &  CATTLE  COMPANY, 

BOX  1115,  Phone  6-0811,  STAUNTON,  VA. 

FOR  SALE:  20  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  BRED 

EWES  AND  ONE  RAM  —  REASONABLE. 

R.  C .  MILLER.  Rt,  2,  B A_L_L STON  LAKE.  N.  Y. 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  WITH  TUNIS  FOR  EARLY 
LAMBS.  Good  Health  and  a  Longer  Useful  Life. 
For  List  of  Breeders  Write  — 
NATIONAL  TUNIS  SHEEP  REGISTERY  INC. 
FULTON,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 


REGISTERED 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


300  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  300 
40  HEREFORD  YEARLING  STEERS  40 
40  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS  40 
WE  MAKE  FREE  DELIVERIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  ON  LOTS  OF  20  OR  MORE. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  •  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager,  Phone:  218 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


Border  Coiiie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle.  sheep.  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE,  ILL. 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
INCLUDING  BREEDING  SIRE.  REASONABLE. 
LOUIS  BREITUNG,  MIDDLEBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Peri.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ntr0ovecPity!tK„na.rm 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


A.K.C.  Reg.  Biack  and  tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE 
CLARK,  R.D.  2,  M  A  NSF I  ELD,  PA.  Phone  807- R  - 14 
BASSET  HOUNDS  —  A.  K.  C.,  Hunting,  Breed¬ 
ing.  Show  quality.  Puppies  $50  either  sex.  Older 
dogs  priced  accordingly.  Ten  years  a  breeder,  your 
guarantee  of  quality.  FERGES  BASSET  HOUNDS. 
WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK _ Phone:  Butler  2631 

Reg.  Collie  and  Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Pups  aTi  ages. 

Proven  studs,  bred  bitches.  White  coiiie  hitch  I  y2 
years  $50.  COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS  Wilton,  N.  H. 
PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.KsC.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  SHEPERDS 


JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 
_ Telephone  Luther  9-6437 _ 

WORKING  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS:  EXCELLENT 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Herders,  Easily  Trained. 
ELI  STOLTZFUS, _ ELVERSON,  PENNA. 

WANTED:  GOOD  FOX  HOUND,  MUST  BE  DEER 
PROOF.  BOX  1756,  CARE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
WANTED:  GOOD  WELL  BROKEN  FOX  HOUND 
EDWARD  TRENT,  BUTLER,  NEW  JERSEY 

SIBERIAN  HUSKY  PUPPIES 


Thorobred,  Affectionate  and  Gentle,  for  Children. 
Special  price  $15.  DAVID  IRWIN.  MILFORD,  PA. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
J.  Hepworth,  Middlebush  Rd.,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MR.  FARMER 


I  HAVE  SOME  WONDERFUL  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
3  months  old,  Black  and  White.  Males  $12.50; 
females  $10.  Wonderful  Pets  and  good  watch  dogs. 
F.  L.  MACHIA,  EAST  HIGHGATE,  VERMONT 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Service  Age.  Reasonable.  Domino  Blood  Lines. 
PETER  PALMER,  DARIEN  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

SIX  WELL  BRED  A  B  ER  D  EEN  -  A  N  G  US  HEIFERS 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Int.  champion  bull.  Certified  Craig 
Seed  Oats.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  Service  Boars,  Spring 
Pigs,  Weanling  Pigs,  Champion  Bloodlines. 
RUSSELL  WOOD,  Rt.  I,  Halifax,  Pa.  Near  Enders 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

®  Y  O  R  K  S  11  I  R  E  S  ® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  t  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RO. _ BALTIMORE  22,  M  D. 

FALL  BOARS  and  FALL  GILTS 

BERKSHIRES  and  YORKSHIRES 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Please  Send  for  Particulars  Regarding  Our 
Farming-out  Program. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM.  HILLSDALE  12,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 
FALL  PIGS,  BRED  GILTS 


Sired  By  a  Great  Champion.  Priced  Reasonable. 
S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS,  R.  1,  HALIFAX.  PA, 

REG-  YORKSHIRES:  Early  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
Bred  or  Open-Canadian  Blood  Lines. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER.  R.  D.  4.  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 

milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Wanted  Miniature  or  Midget  Animals,  Not  Freaks. 

Healthy.  Immediate.  BOX  212,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Terms  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 
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Savor  the  Flavor  of  Wild  Game  at  Table 


The  good  countrywoman  not  only 
has  the  pipe  and  slippers  ready  for 
her  tired  husbandman  at  night,  but 
she  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  preparing 
the  wild  game  he  brings  home  at 
the  end  of  a  day’s  hunting  in  the 
woods!  This  is  a  combination  that 
should  strike  the  spark  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  any  rural  man’s  heart,  and 
his  wife’s  too. 

Let’s  set  down  here  then  recipes 
for  this  ideal  state  of  affairs  and  a 
state  of  Thanksgiving  all  Winter! 

Fricassed  Wild  Rabbit 

Use  1  rabbit,  disjointed  in  pieces; 
flour  for  rolling;  2  to  3  tablespoons 
fat;  1  bouillon  cube;  1  cup  water; 
Vi  cup  lemon  juice;  %  cup  orange 
juice;  2  green  peppers,  chopped;  Vz 
cup  mushrooms,  chopped;  few  sprigs 
parsley,  chopped;  pinch  of  ginger; 
1  teaspoon  salt;  Vs  teaspoon  salt. 

Roll  rabbit  pieces  in  flour;  brown 
in  fat.  Add  bouillon  cube  dissolved 
in  water.  Add  remaining  ingredients. 


Cover  and  cook  slowly  for  45 
minutes,  or  until  tender. 

Fried  Rabbit 

Use  a  wild  rabbit,  1  egg,  bread 
crumbs,  flour,  milk  or  cream,  salt 
and  pepper. 

Dress  rabbit,  wash  thoroughly  in 
several  waters  and  put  into  boiling 
water.  Boil  10  minutes  and  drain. 
When  cold,  cut  into  joints,  dip  into 
beaten  egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Saute  in  fat  over  moderate  fire. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  the  flour 
and  pour  in  milk  and  cream;  boil  up 
once  and  pour  over  rabbit.  Garnish 
with  sliced  lemon. 

Broiled  Venison  Steak 

Venison  steak,  properly  aged;  salt 
and  paprika;  butter;  currant  jelly; 
possibly  salad  oil,  and  lemon  juice. 

This  requires  about  three  minutes 
more  broiling  time,  per  pound,  than 


is  required  for  broiling  beef  steak. 
If  venison  is  strong,  marinate  it  in 
salad  oil  and  lemon  juice  for  two 
hours  before  cooking.  Drain'  without 
wiping,  and  broil  over  clear,  hot 
coals,  turning  often  to  avoid  scorch¬ 
ing. 

Serve  on  very  hot  platter,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  paprika.  Spread  both 
sides  of  meat  with  a  mixture  of  but¬ 
ter  and  currant  jelly,  allowing  half 
as  much  jelly  as  butter. 

Note:  When  venison  is  from  older 
or  tougher  game,  parboiling  is  a  help 
before  broiling.  Proper  aging  de¬ 
pends  on  one’s  taste  and  experience 
with  venison  but  complete  cooling 
is  needed  before  venison  is  cooked 
in  any  way.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Campers  of  experience  make  sure 
to  have  more  blankets  under  them 
than  over  as  protection  against  cold. 
The  same  theory  applies  in  un¬ 
heated  bedrooms  in  wintertime. 


Swedish  Tea  Ring 


On  Nights  Like  This 


rhe  bitter  winter  wind  is  whistling  round  the  corners  heaped  with  snow, 
While  on  the  barn’s  rough  boards,  inside,  march  frosted  nailheads  row 
on  row. 

New  life  arrives  on  nights  like  this:  a  bony  calf,  all  legs  and  head, 
ts  huddled  close  beside  Old  Bess,  so  cold  and  shaking  in  its  bed. 
rhe  farmer,  who  foresaw  this  plight,  takes  grain  bags  for  the  calf’s  attire, 
rhen  gathers  up  its  dangling  legs  and  lays  it  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

Vermont  —  Margaret  Hill  Concannon 


Hot  Rolls  for  Winter 

Good  rolls,  and  hot,  welcome  at 
any  meal  at  all!  The  rolls  below  are 
easy  to  prepare  and  always  add  a 
special  goodness  for  the  family’s  en¬ 
joyment,  with  or  without  guests 
present. 

Sweet  Dough  Recipe 

Use  1  cup  milk;  Vz  cup  shortening; 
Vz  cup  sugar;  IV3  tablespoons  salt; 
1  cup  water;  2  cakes  compressed 
yeast;  2  eggs,  slightly  beaten;  6  cups 
sifted,  enriched  flour. 

Heat  milk  until  scalding  hot,  but 
do  not  boil.  Add  shortening,  sugar 
and  salt  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
water  to  cool  to  lukewarm.  Place 
yeast  in  a  deep  bowl;  stir  a  little  of 
the  milk  mixture  into  yeast;  combine 
well.  Stir  in  eggs  and  remaining  milk 
mixture.  Add  flour  gradually,  beat 
well  after  each  addition. 

Make  rolls  immediately,  or  cover 
bowl  and  chill  dough  in  refrigerator 
for  two  hours  or  more.  The  dough 
handles  more  easily  if  chilled.  If  you 
.wish,  bake  part  today,  the  rest  to¬ 
morrow.  Divide  dough  in  half  and 
make  the  following  grand  food! 

NOTE:  if  you  do  not  chill  the 
dough  at  all,  cut  rising  time  in  half, 
in  these  two  recipes  below. 


fnoto:  j-.ouise  j^rice  .otui,  iuwuu,  x»*x*w**« 
Getting  the  Family  Off  to  a  Good  Start 
tis  farm  wife  and  mother  greets  her  family  with  a  smile  and  a  good  break- 
st.  She  knows  both  are  important  for  the  right  kind  of  start  for  any  day. 
te  herself  feels  good  when  she  knows  she’s  fresh  and  trim :  nice  to  look 
and  to  be  with.  It’s  this  kind  of  “good  morning”  that  makes  a  secure  and 

happy  day  for  all. 


Roll  out  Sweet  Dough  in  a  rec¬ 
tangle  y4  inch  thick.  Combine  Vz  cup 
brown  sugar,  Vi  teaspoon  almond  ex¬ 
tract  and  Vi  cup  chopped  nuts,  and 
sprinkle  over  dough.  Roll  up;  seal 
edges.  Place  on  a  greased  baking 
sheet.  Form  ring;  cut  into  half-inch 


I  ried  —  and  T rue 


Those  glass  furniture-caster  cups  H 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  sew¬ 
ing  room.  They  will  hold  such  items 
as  pins,  needles,  buttons,  fasteners, 
etc.,  and  make  excellent  weights  to 
hold  patterns  in  place. 


slices  with  scissors  to  within  one  ■ 
inch  of  bottom.  Turn  slices  on  the 
side,  overlapping  each  slice.  Let  rise 
about  45  minutes.  Bake  in  moderate-  I 
ly  hot  oven  375  degrees  F.  for  20  to  j 
25  minutes.  Makes  delicious  break-  J 
fast  ring  when  decorated  while  warm  J 
with  frosting,  chopped  nuts  and 
cherries. 

Apricot  —  Prune  Squares 

Using  Sweet  Dough,  roll  out  Vs 
inch  thick;  cut  into  4-inch  squares.  I 
Place  1  tablespoon  prune-apricot  I 
mixture  in  center  of  each.  (Simmer  I 
2  cups  cooked  combined  pitted  I 
prunes  and  apricots,  Vz  cup  prune-  I 
apricot  juice,  Vi  cup  sugar  and  1  j 
teaspoon  lemon  juice,  10  minutes,  | 
stirring  constantly.)  Seal  corners  to-  ’ 
gether.  Place  on  a  greased  baking  I 
sheet;  let  rise  about  one  hour.  Bake  I 
in  moderately  hot  oven,  375  degrees  g 
F.,  20  to  25  mintes.  Makes  14  squares.  1 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Other  Roll  Recipes 

The  remaining  recipes  are  com-  d 
plete  in  themselves,  and  do  not  use  I 
the  basic  Sweet  Dough  recipe. 

Cinnamon  Rolls 

Use  1  cake  yeast;  Vi  cup  warm  1 
water;  2  cups  scalded  milk;  lVz  tea-  i 
spoons  salt;  4  tablespoons  sugar;  6  | 
cups  sifted  flour  (enough  to  make  a  I 
tender  dough);  4  tablespoons  short- | 
ening. 

If  a  greater  amount  of  sugar  is  I 
used  the  rolls  will  be  sweeter.  If  a  | 
greater  amount  of  shortening  is  | 
used,  the  rolls  will  be  richer  and  ; 
more  tender.  Not  less  than  two  or  I 
more  than  eight  tablespoons  of  sugar  a 
or  shortening  should  be  used,  how-  n 
ever. 

Dissolve  yeast  in  warm  water;  add  u 
salt,  sugar  and  shortening  to  scalded  :• 
milk.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Add  yeast  t 
mixture.  Stir.  Add  flour  gradually,  I 
a  little  at  a  time.  Mix  until  smooth. 
Brush  with  melted  butter  and  set  in  , 
warm  place  and  let  rise  until  double  j 
in  bulk. 

Roll  Vi-inch  thick,  brush  with  1 
melted  butter  and  sprinkle  with  I 
sugar  and  cinnamon  to  taste.  Roll 
like  a  jelly  roll  and  slice  with  very  | 
sharp  knife.  Place  on  greased  baking  I 
sheet  one  inch  apart.  Let  rise  until  I 
double  in  bulk  and  light.  Bake  in  | 
hot  oven  (425  degrees  F.)  about  20  § 
minutes.  n.  s. 


Cold  Comfort 

A  hot  bath  is  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  to  get  of  aches  and  fatigue  and 
chill.  Just  be  sure  to  keep  reason¬ 
ably  protected  against  cold  after  the 
bath. 


Ice  cold  feet  in  Winter  lose  their 
discomfort  with  a  hot  foot  bath. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEU 
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What  About  Ancestors 

When  we  are  young,  the  word 
ancestors  leaves  us  cold  and  unre¬ 
sponsive.  It  seems  to  belong  to  an 
era,  dry  as  dust,  which  has  no  part  in 
our  lives.  Later  years,  however, 
bring  a  curiosity  about  -  these  fore¬ 
bears  of  ours.  It  is  then  we  find  our¬ 
selves  wishing  we  had  gathered  more 
information  from  those  who  were 
still  here  to  supply  it. 

We  finger  the  photos  of  unsmiling, 
strangely  garbed  people,  and  try  to 
picture  them  young  and  gay.  Faintly 
we  recall  anecdotes  concerning  them. 
It  seems  impossible,  for  example, 
that  timid  old  Grandmother,  afraid 
to  ride  in  a  buggy,  could  ever  have 
vaulted  pasture  bars,  grabbed  an  un¬ 
broken  colt  by  the,  mane,  and  rode 
him  in  triumph  around  the  pasture. 

Even  more  amazing  is  Aunt  La- 
vinia,  our  prim  Aunt  Lavinia  of  the 
many  “greats.”  How  ever  could  she 
have  stepped  over  a  fat  sow,  asleep 
on  a  street  in  the  New  York  City  of 
her  day,  only  to  be  plumped  down 
on  the  startled  porker’s  back.  That 
began  Aunt  Lavinia’s  wild  ride 
down  Broadway  as  she  guided  the 
runaway  animal  by  holding  madly  to 
its  ears! 

It  would  seem  worthwhile  to  jot 
down  these  happenings  about  our 
forebears  when  we  hear  about  them, 
and  place  them  with  the  treasured 
pictures  of  those  concerned.  We 
shall  be  ancestors  ourselves  with 
the  passing  of  time. 

Irene  E.  Bassett 

New  York  State 


Crocheted  Snow  Hood 

The  snuggest  chill-chaser  and 
snow-resister  that  ever  came  off  a 
crochet  hook!  Requires  only  2% 
ounces  of  yarn  in  any  color  you 
choose,  pastels,  or  navy,  brown, 
green,  crimson  of  white.  Separate 
crocheted  flowers  trim  the  hood; 
drawstring  allows  hood  to  be  pulled 
up  neat  and  tidy  at  throat. 

Send  20  cents  for  Pattern  162  with 
your  name  and  address  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  Needlework  Guide,  36  pages, 
150  designs  for  knitting,  crochet,  em¬ 
broidery,  hairpin  lace,  dozens  of 
beautiful  color  transfers.  Order  as 
you  do  needlework  paterns.  Only  25 
cents. 


And  the  New  Fashion  Book  Just  Out! 

2853  —  Jiffy  Dress  in  a  Matter  of  Hours,  wear  with  assurance  all  day 
long.  Note  its  flattering  collar  and  cuff  interest.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  5 
yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2423  —  Impeccable  Smart  Suits  with  custom  tailored  ways  tasteful 
charm.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  6  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2505  —  Fitted  and  Flared,  a  fine  frock  with  sunburst  pintucking  on  its 
skirt,  flattering  new  collar.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  14:  3%  yds.  54-in.  30  cents. 

2479  —  Striking  Two-Pieeer,  proportioned  for  the  shorter,  fuller  figure 
with  an  attractive  back  belt,  walking  ease.  Sizes  14V2  to  24Y2.  Size  16V2: 
3%  yds.  54-in.  30  cents. 

2259  —  Slimming  Costume  to  Size  48  planned  for  your  nicest  days! 
You’ll  enjoy  its  becoming  simplicity,  graceful  ease.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  18: 
5V4  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  Just  Out:  Ready  for  You  Now!  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


January  7,  1956 


HARRIS  SUDS 

WHAT  A  PETUNIA! 

No  wonder  Fire  Dance  was  an  All-America  Award  Winner 
for  1956.  The  3%  inch  deeply  fringed  (dooms  of  this  new 
hybrid  are  the  same  fiery  orange-scarlet  of  Comanche,  the  red 
bedding  petunia  which  won  an  A- A  award  several  years  ago.  The 
large  yellow  throat  makes  these  fringed  giants  even  more  spec¬ 
tacular.  Plants  grow  oniy  a  foot  high  but  spread  tVz  to  3  feet. 
You’ll  find  Fire  Dance  and  many  other  new  and  better 
flowers  illustrated  in  color  in  our  1956  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
If  you  g row  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  II,  New  York 

1956  C ATALOG  now  imdu 

FIRE  DANCE — New  bright  scarlet  petunia 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 


NEW — the  ONLY  soft ,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLE! 


Comfort  and  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 
plates...  these  cushions  give  lasting  bless¬ 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
plateso/Zf/jerime/Easy  to  use.  No  pastes, 
no  powders.  Satisfaction  or  money  hack. 

Send  $1.00  for  8  uppers — $1.00  for  10  lowers 
Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dep't  379 
Fox  «398,  Phila.  39,  Pa.' 


Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  ., 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Arthritis-Rheumatism 
Vital  Facts  Explained 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK 

ARTHRITIS— "The  affliction  of  mil¬ 
lions”  is  the  subject  of  a  treatise  written 
by  a  competent  doctor  in  plain  language. 
This  old  established  firm  has  scientifically 
developed  vitamins  and  pharmaceuticals 
for  the  treatment  of  Arthritis,  Anemia, 
Colds,  Constipation,  Overweight,  Lack  of 
Pep,  Stomach  discomforts,  and  Middle 
Age  let-down.  Many  other  products  too 
numerous  to  mention  at  money  saving 
prices.  Write  for  FREE  24  page  book — 
today.  No  obligation. 

FREDERICK  HERRSCHNER,  Dept.  19-B 
41 1  South  Wells  •  Chicago  7,  Illinois 


-  SELL  AMAZING  VALUE  SI.  00  UP  — - 

Name  Imprinted  Stationery  from  samples  sent  you 
free.  Show  friends  new  type  Tall  All  Occasion,  Birth¬ 
day  greeting  card  assortments.  Profits  to  100%  plus 
bonus.  Write  today  for  Feature  boxes  on  approval, 
free  Catalog,  Selling  Guide. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS 
NORTH  ABINGTON  133-J,  MASS. 


Lovely  Boxed  W riling  Paper 

36  Sheets  and  24  Envelopes  in  Beautiful  Blue  or 
Pink  Floral  Design.  Meant  to  sell  for  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  box  now  only  $1.00  postpaid.  State  first  choice 
of  color.  SPECIALTY  SALES  COMPANY, 

BOX  485,  NORTHPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Ratfia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


MONEY  in  DONUTS 

Make  new  greaseless  donuts  in  kitchen.  No  smoke.  Seii  Stores. 
HALF  PROFIT.  Cash  daily.  FREE  RECIPES.  No  obligation. 

DANIEL  RAY  CO.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave..  Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


PEARL  TAPIOCA 


FANCY  LARGE  PEARLS  IM¬ 
PORTED  FROM  THE  TROPICS 


For  that  Old  Fashioned  Pudding.  Send  $1  for  2  lbs.; 
$2  for  4%  lbs.  Prepaid.  Recipe.  LIND  FOOD  CO., 
BOX  I,  GREECE  BR.  ROCHESTER  16.  N.  Y. 


Deposits  Made 
r  Before  Ion.  IS 


,otn  Dividends  from  Jon,  1 

^ BOhltUS  dividend" 

DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited'  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  Cof-  ’7'Kxtil 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  Well  send  your 
passbook  by  return  moil.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


1 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  TiBSO 

ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
k  100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  b+ctarxe  Cc  porotfon 


Enclosed  is  $ - Pleose 

open  a  savings  account me  end  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 


□  Send  Banking  by  Moil  lnformotion 


Name _ 

Address 


City 
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GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG/GO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT. 

»  -  «  '  '  )  '  ‘  ''id- 


WI,HA  DM  NIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 


Write  Tc-doy 
lot  Descriptive 
Folder I 


v 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  .  *  .  EASY  TERMS 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDA!  E  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.334  JOLIET,  ILK 


FARMERS  •  How  to  torn  $1500  or  More 
with  Your  Spare  Roams 

Add  interest,  fun  and  income  to  your 
country  life.  Exchange  ideas  with  city  folk 
who  want  to  spend  their  Vacations  with  you. 
Hundreds  of  your  fellow  farmers  are  finding 
our  plan  both  interesting  and  profitable. 
For  complete  details  write  NOW  to: 

FARM  VACATIONS  <£.  HOLIDAYS.  INC. 
Dept.  4,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLO  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Oevelopeu.  8  Brilliant  En- 
I  largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35e  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7!  00.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 
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Increase  milk  flow 
the  low  cost  way— with 
The  best  silage  produced  in 
a  MARTIN  Silo.  The  only  silo 
guaranteed  to  withstand  extra¬ 
heavy  pressures  of  grass  silage 
and  properly  retain  all  juices. 
Write  for  WINTER  DISCOUNT- 
EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

'  Wm 


Feed 


Mr- 


*  m 


MARTIN 

Steel-Bilt  Haymaker 

Makes  high-moisture,  field- 
chopped  grasses  into  rich,  fragrant  hay- 
saves  ALL  the  valuable  leaf  for  feed.  Gives 
you  more  hay  per  acre.  Fireproof.  52R] 


In  the 

Dairyman’s  Corner 


MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corporation 

212  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  FREE  Facts  on 
□  Silos  □  Haymakers  □  Bidgl7 

Name - 


St.  or  R.F.D. 


City - State . 


HEARING  BAD  ? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  'likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  6RN1  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Hoppe's  No.  9 

Cleans  Guns  and 
Saves  You  Work 

This  Solvent  completely  removes  all 
primer,  powder,  lead  and  metal  fouling 
and  protects  your  guns  from 
rust.  Provides  the  finest  kind 
of  gun  maintenance.  Ask 
your  gun  dealer  for  Hoppe’s 
or  send  us  15c  for  sample. 

Send  post  card  request  for 
our  "Guide  to  Gun  Clean¬ 
ing”  -  it’s  FREE. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  No.  8th  St.,  Philo.  33,  Pa. 


Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Senator  Samuel 
H.  Hofstadter,  Republican  of  New 
York,  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
legislative  committee  “to  investigate 
the  cost  of  distributing  milk  in  New 
York  City  and  whether  or  not  a 
monopoly  exists.  The  distribution  of 
milk  in  New  York  City  is  substan¬ 
tially  controlled  by  two  large  distri¬ 
butors”,  Senator  Holstadter  said. 
“From  time  to  time  complaints  have 
been  made  by  dairymen  that  the 
price  paid  to  them  by  these  large 
distributors  is  insufficient  and  does 
not  enable  them  to  obtain  a  fair 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
charged  by  the  consumers  in  New 
York  that  the  price  which  is  exacted 
by  these  distributors,  both  of  whom 
charge  exactly  the  same  prices,  are 
excessive  and  afford  the  distributors 
an  unreasonable  profit.  There  has 
been  no  official  investigation  into 
the  cost  of  distributing  milk  in  New 
York  City  in  many  years.  Nobody, 
other  than  the  distributors  them¬ 
selves,  know  any  facts  or  figures  in 
connection  with  what  it  costs  to  dis¬ 
tribute  milk.  It  is  known,  of  course, 
in  a  general  way,  that  these  distri¬ 
butors  have  flourished  and  generally 
prospered.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
price  charged  for  milk  in  New  \ork 
City  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
prices  paid  for  milk  in  other  cities  of 
the  country.  The  purpose  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
cost  of  distributing  milk  in  New 
York  City  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
true  that  a  virtual  monopoly  exists 
and  that  the  big  distributors  are 
underpaying  the  dairy  farmer  and 
overcharging  the  public  for  this 
great  necessity  of  life”,  Senator  Hof¬ 
stadter  concluded. 

Mr.  Dairy  Farmer,  don’t  get  your 
hopes  up.  This  all  happened  on 
March  15,  1929,  almost  27  years  ago. 
What  Senator  Hofstadter  hoped  to 
do  then  still  needs  doing— a  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  coupled 
with  the  “fearless  use  of  the  power 
of  subpoena.”  The  wheels  of  justice 
grind  slowly. 

*  *  * 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Dec.  11  — 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  an¬ 
nounced  that,  with  the  backing  of 
President  Eisenhower,  .  he  had  in¬ 
structed  department  experts  to  step 
up  their  studies  of  marketing  mar¬ 
gins.  He  said:  “We  know  that  some 
margins  are  too  great  and  not  justi- 

MASTITIS 

Costs  Dairymen  Millions  $  every  year. 

In  fighting  Mastitis  —  DETECTION 
comes  first.  Ask  your  Veterinarian, 
Creamery  or  write  today  for  free 
samples  of 


SAVE  30% 


ON  GUARANTEED 
>ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Direct  factory-to.you  price,  low«»t 
Mow*  Lawn  *  Hauls  in  the  field.  High  Quality  machine. 
Scythes  •  Roller  All  steel  construction.  Models  front 
Sulkv  •SDravs  2'-  to  3'-’  Hp-  Engines  used: 

Briggs  *  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
...  muienes  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 

AC  Power  Generator  Rever5e  and  full  differential.  Auto. 
Plows  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  ha- 
Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

CULT1LLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


TRADE  MARI 
COPYRIGHT 
HO  S  02  A  53 


with  the  little  green  spots,  which  help 
a  Dairyman  to  tell  the  Degree  or 
severity  of  the  infection. 

STERLING  RESEARCH  CORP. 


Dairy  Div.  RNY 


Buffalo,  3,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both- 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,'  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


‘Piles 


astonishing  statements  like 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*  (  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  //.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  8.  Pit.  Off. 
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fied  although  we  recognize  that  in 
some  instances  processors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  have  increasing  costs  which 
they  must  pay.  While  farmers’  prices 
for  food  products  have  been  declin¬ 
ing,  average  retail  prices  of  foods 
have  actually  risen  slightly.” 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  18  — 
Paul  Butler,  Democratic  National 
Committee  Chairman,  will  urge  a  con¬ 
gressional  investigation  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  spread  between 
farmer  and  consumer  prices. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23  — 
The  over-all  margin  in  the  Federal 
Food  Market  Basket  for  the  eight 
products  rose  from  $5.64  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1954.  to  $5.91  last  month.  The 
farm  ,value  declined  from  $4.10  to 
$3.71  and  the  retail  value  fell  from 
$9.74  to  $9.62. 

Since  all  the  politicians  now  seem 
to  be  in  agreement  on  ths  “spread 
issue”,  let's  get  going  and  do  the 
job  on  a  non-political,  sound  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  basis. 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Hardware 
Assn.,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hildreth,  of 
Portland,  Maine,  addressing  the 
opening  session  of  the  Association’s 
sixty-first  annual  convention  said 
that  the  distributors  “are  operating 
with  little,  if  any,  profit.”  He  re¬ 
ported  that  profits  before  taxes  last 
year  were  2.8  per  cent  and  that  profits 
after  taxes  were  1.43  per  cent.  Mr. 
Hildreth  noted  that  manufacturers 
who  control  resale  prices  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  gross  margins  (profits)  are 
inadequate  and  that  they  have 
“ignored  distributors’  increased  costs 
of  doing  business  while  taking  care 
of  their  own.”  “Let’s  have  the  guts 
to  say  ‘no’  to  this  rat  race  for  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  glory  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer”,  he  concluded. 

Dairy  farmers  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  words  of  wisdom  of  this 
gentleman  from  Maine.  The  position 
of  dairymen  closely  parallels  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  hardware  distributors 
with  one  exception  —  dairymen  are 
operating  without  any  profit  at  all. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Cooperative  Bargaining  Agency 
urges  the  legislatures  of  the  five 
States  in  the  New  York  milkshed, 
“to  prohibit  industry-wide  strikes, 
particularly  where  perishable  foods 
are  involved,  or  where  carriers  or 
public  utilities  are  affected.”  The 
delegate  body  said  in  the  resolution 
that  losses  as  a  result  of  strikes  by 
milk  distributors’  employees  are 
“deplorable  and  irretrievable.” 

It  is  unfortunate  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  well-intended  dairymen 
should  be  so  misdirected.  What  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  gained  by  directing 
an  attack  towards  a  group  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  their  customers  and 
who,  with  the  only  means  at  their 
disposal,  seek  to  improve  their  living 
standards?  Why  don’t  these  archi¬ 
tects  of  poor  judgment  propose 
changes  in  the  laws  that  would  bene¬ 
fit  the  dairy  farmer  at  the  expense 
of  the  dealer-bloc  instead  of  at  the 
expense  of  the  laboring  man? 


passed  by  the  Republican-controlled 
legislature  last  year,  but  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Harriman. 

sfs  ❖  ❖  *  * 


Akron,  Ohio  —  The  Lawson  Milk 
Co.,  pioneer  of  the  gallon  jug,  re¬ 
ports  the  following  producer  and  re¬ 
tail  store  prices  for  October  1955: 

Akron  . $4.70  a  cwt.  65c  gal. 


Cleveland  .  4.53  a  cwt.  65c  gal. 

New  York  .  4.32  a  cwt.  22-24V2C  qt. 

Chicago  .  3.88  a  cwt.  19c  qt- 


This  means  that,  where  the  gallon 
jug  is  used,  the  consumer  pays  16Vi 
cents  a  quart—  5%  to  8V4  cents  less 
than  where  the  gallon  jug  is  banned 
by  law7,  as  in  New  York  State. 


And,  evidently,  it  is  still  possible 
to  pay  producers  more  even  when 
consumers  pay  less.  Thus,  the  spread 
in  Akron  is  6V4  cents  a  quart;  in 
New  York  it  is  12.8-15.3  cents  a 
quart. 

Assemblyman  Drumm’s  Commit¬ 
tee  should  take  notice,  and  then 
follow  through  with  appropriate 
action. 


Chicago,  III.  —  According  to 
Advertising  Age  (Dec.  19,  1955), 
“Dairy  Farmers  owe  New-Found 
Prosperity  to  Big-Volume  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  Then  follows  a  report  of  a 
statement  by  the  general  manager 
of  American  Dairy  Assn,  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  con¬ 
cerning  the  ADA’s  1956  advertising 
budget  of  $6,000,000,  as  compared  to 
1955’s  $5,000,000  expenditure.  The 
results  have  been  so  encouraging  to 
date,  according  to  ADA’s  general 
manager,  that  “one  of  our  new  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  a  rush  of  others  to  get 
into  dairying.” 

Comment  is  invited.  Not  having 
yet  recovered  from  his  severe  initial 
shock,  the  editor  of  this  column  is 
speechless. 

Sj*  IjS 

Chicago,  III.  —  Dr.  C.  B.  Knodt, 
head  of  the  dairy  research  at  Gener¬ 
al  Mills  Research  Farm,  talking  on 
the  subject  of  dairying,  said:  “Dairy¬ 
men  of  the  future  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  produce  enough  milk  to 
meet  the  demand.  By  1975  there  will 
be  38  million  more  people  in  the 
United  States  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  dairy  farmers 
will  have  to  add  six  million  dairy 
cattle  to  their  herds  or  will  have  to 
increase  the  per  cow  production  by 
1,323  pounds  per  year.” 


This,  of  course,  is  welcome  news 
to  all  of  us  in  the  dairy  business.  If 
nothing  else  happens,  and  we  can  hold 
out,  20  years  from  now  everything 
will  be  all  right. 


Oneonta,  N.  Y.  —  The  Joint  Dairy 
Committee  has  already  laid  its  milk 
program  before  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  In  a  letter  to  each  of] 
the  30  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  Agriculture  Committees, 
Earthly  Beach,  J.  D.  C.  president 
asks  for  support  of  his  organization’s 
program  as  set  up  at  the  Oneonta 
picnic  meeting  last  August.  A  copy 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that 
meeting  was  sent  to  each  committee 
member. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Daniel  J.  Carey, 
N.  Y.  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  told  a  meeting  of  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  here  he  plan's  to  “liberalize 
the  licensing  procedure  in  areas 
where  new  licenses  wrill  not  interfere 
with  constructive  competition.” 

Under  Section  258-c  of  N.  Y.’s 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law,  the 
Commissioner  may  deny  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  milk  dealer’s  license  if  he 
finds  that  (1)  the  applicant  is  not 
qualified  by  character  or  financial 
responsibility;  (2)  the  issuance  of  a 
license  will  tend  toward  a  destruc¬ 
tive  competition  in  a  market  already 
adequately  served;  and  (3)  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  license  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

A  bill  to  amend  this  section  was 


Mineola,  L.  I.  —  The  Nassau  Milk 
Dealers  Assn,  pleaded  guilty  to  ad 
indictment  of  coercion,  conspiracy 
and  monopolistic  practices  and  paid 
a  $2,500  fine.  The  milk  dealer  mem 
bers  then  voted  to  disband  the  Assoj 
ciation. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEJ 


Brucellosis  in  Cattle 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

the  animals  tested  in  1934  reacted. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1954, 
this  had  been  reduced  to  2.6  per  cent. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  North 
Carolina  are  now  modified  certified 
areas;  there  are  401  individual  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  New  York  State  now  has  25,167 
certified  brucellosis-free  herds  and 
the  number  increases  each  year.  In 
the  New  England  States  there  are 
36,663  certified  herds  with  a  total  of 
647,463  cattle. 

There  are  four  recommended  Fed¬ 
eral  plans,  namely  (A)  testing  of 
cattle,  permanent  identification  and 
prompt  disposal  of  reactors  for 


Brucella  abortus  organisms  can  be 
seen  as  colonies  after  incubation. 


slaughter  only,  (B)  testing  of  cattle, 
permanent  identification  of  reactors 
pending  their  disposal,  with  vaccina¬ 
tion  of  calves,  (C)  calf  vaccination 
without  test  of  any  part  of  the  herd, 
and  (D)  testing  of  entire  herds,  with 
vaccination  of  non-reactors  within  10 
days  of  completion  of  the  test  and 
permanent  identification  of  reactors. 
Since  (D)  involves  adult  vaccination, 
it  is  recommended  only  in  heavily 
infected  herds  and  by  special  per¬ 
mission. 

In  New  York  State,  it  is  suggested 
that  an  initial  blood  test  be  made. 
There  are  but  two  official  control 
plans.  If  a  small  number  of  animals 
react,  Plan  A  is  suggested.  This 
corresponds  to  Federal  Plan  B  and 
involves  calfhood  vaccination,  peri¬ 
odic  blood  tests,  and  disposal  of  re¬ 
actors  as  soon  as  economically  feasi¬ 
ble.  If  the  number  of  reactors  is 
high,  Plan  B,  corresponding  to  Feder¬ 
al  Plan  C,  is  suggested.  It  involves 
calfhood  vaccination  with  occasional 
blood  tests.  Reactors  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  feasible,  and  the 
herd  switched  to  Plan  A.  Each  plan 
is  an  effort  to  attain  the  status  of 
brucellosis-free  herd.  No  indemnities 
are  paid  under  the  voluntary  plan  in 
New  York.  New  York  State  regula¬ 
tions  effective  January  1  state  that  a 


bi'ucellosis-free  herd  is  a  certified 
brucellosis-free  herd,  a  once-clean 
herd  or  a  BRT  (brucellosis  ring  test)- 
negative  herd.  A  certified  brucellosis- 
free  is  a  herd  that  has  passed  at 
least  two  consecutive  tests,  the  first 
clean  test  and  the  certifying  test  to 
be  not  less  than  12  months  apart. 
Where  the  ring  test  is  applied,  herds 
may  be  certified  as  brucellosis-free 
with  a  minimum  of  three  satisfactory 
ring  tests  conducted  at  not  less  than 
90-day  intervals  and  followed  by  a 
satisfactory  herd  blood  test.  A  once- 
clean  is  one  that  has  passed  a  satis¬ 
factory  blood  test  within  12  months. 
A  BRT  negative  herd  is  one  that  has 
passed  three  consecutive  official  ring 
tests,  the  latest  having  been  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  last  six  months. 

A  Quarantine  in  Effect  in  New  York 

All  vaccinated  calves  are  now 
being  tattooed  in  the  right  ear. 
Vaccination  is  recommended  at  four 
through  eight  months  of  age.  The 
new  New  York  State  program  aims 
to  provide  every  milk  mhrket  with 
milk  from  completely  brucellosis- 
free  herds.  In  addition  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  program,  New  York  State  estab¬ 
lished  on  January  1  a  rigid  quaran¬ 
tine  against  the  removal  from  the 
farm  of  any  animal  which  reacts  to 
the  brucellosis  test;  no  person  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  transfer  cattle  if  they  are 
not  accompanied  by  a  health  certi¬ 
ficate.  Only  young  calves,  steers, 
spayed  heifers,  and  non-reacting  or 
untested  cattle  consigned  for  imme¬ 
diate  slaughter  are  excepted  from 
this  quarantine.  Reactors  cannot  be 
moved  to  slaughter  houses  without  a 
special  permit.  This  can  be  obtained 
from  the  local  veterinarian.  Permits 
to  transport  reacting  cattle  with 
valuable  blood  lines  for  breeding 
purposes  can  only  be  obtained  from 
Albany. 

Brucellosis  is  uneconomical  to 
maintain  in  the  herd  and  it  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  health  hazard.  Most  of  the  New 
England  States  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  highly  successful  calfhood  vac¬ 
cination  programs  largely  supported 
by  public  funds.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  actively  cooperating.  Even 
though  pasteurization  kills  the  Bru¬ 
cella  germs,  we  must  look  ahead  to 
the  time  when  all  our  milk  products 
come  from  non-infected  cows.  Con¬ 
necticut  has  set  a  deadline  in  1957. 
New  Jersey  will  not  accept  milk 
from  infected  cows  after  April,  1958. 
This  is  important  to  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  since,  according  to  D.  J.  Carey, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
imports  70  per  cent  of  the  milk  it 
consumes,  and  New  York  furnishes 
about  50  per  cent  of  that  milk.  The 
goal  for  eradication  of  the  disease 
in  New  York  State  is  July  1,  1959. 


Feeder  Calf  Sale  in  Maine 


The  sixth  annual  Feeder  Cattle 
Sale  of  the  Aroostook  Livestock 
Assn.,  late  last  year  at  Presque  Isle, 
Me.,  brought  $27,700  for  352  head.  It 
was  the  largest  sale  yet  held  by  the 
association  and  is  believed  to  be,  in 
terms  of  number  of  animals  sold,  the 
largest  cattle  sale  ever  held  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  A  top  price  of  $24.50 
per  cwt.  was  paid  for  a  pen  of  fancy 
Hereford  steer  calves  by  E.  C. 
Webber,  Phillips,  Me.,  who  in  all  se¬ 
lected  a  total  of  53  head.  The  top  pen 
of  Angus  was  purchased  by  A. 
Crouse,  Washburn,  Me.,  and  the 
high-selling  Shorthorns  went  to  Key¬ 
stone  Farms  of  Pennsylvania.  Other 
volume  buyers  at  the  sale  were: 
Cloverland  Farms,  N.  H.;  McPherson 
Stock  Farm,  Presque  Isle;  and  Maine 
Stockyards,  Burnham.  Messrs.  R.  R. 
McCain,  L.  Clark,  and  L.  Green, 
all  of  New  Brunswick,  purchased  63 
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head  to  take  back  with  them  to 
Canada.  Heifers  in  the  Choice  and 
Good  grades  sold  mostly  for  $15  to 
$18,  with  a  few  up  to  $19. 

From  a  first  sale  of  some  60  calves, 
the  Aroostook  Feeder  Cattle  Sale  has 
now  developed  into  the  largest  annu¬ 
al  feeder  cattle  sale  in  New  England. 
Today  it  operates  on  standard  pro¬ 
cedures  with  all  cattle  sold  by  the 
pound  in  pens  of  similar  breed,  sex, 
weight  and  grade.  All  post-sale  feed¬ 
ing,  handling  and  loading  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Association  as  a  sales 
service.  Excellent  truck  and  rail  load¬ 
ing  facilities  are  available.  The  sale 
is  part  of  the  Aroostook  Livestock 
Assn.’s  annual  program  to  promote 
growth  of  the  livestock  industry  in 
the  county,  increase  and  improve  the 
product  of  the  industry,  and  create 
and  develop  markets  for  the  county’s 
herds  and  flocks.  r.  c.  h.,  jr. 


From  the  First  Day! 


It  will  take  18  to  24  months  of  careful  feeding  and 
management  to  put  this  hour  old  calf  into  the  milk¬ 
ing  string.  That  feeding  and  management  starts 
now  —  right  from  the  first  day. 

The  sooner  you  get  a  calf  on  dry  Calf  Manna  the 
better.  Calf  Manna  practically  eliminates  scours  and 
other  digestive  troubles.  It  saves  55%  of  the  labor  in  feeding 
calves.  Calf  Manna  saves  up  to  1/3  of  feeding  costs  to  4  months 
(up  to  $9.00  per  calf)  compared  to  10  other  leading  Calf  Feed 
programs.  Calf  Manna  encourages  the  development  of  a  big 
rumen  in  the  calf  so  the  animal  can  make  use  of  inexpensive 
roughages  within  a  few  weeks. 


EASIEST  CALF  FEEDING  PROGRAM 


1 .  Start  feeding  Calf  Manna  right  from 
the  first  day. 

2.  After  one  week  on  colostrom  feed 
Albers  Suckle  until  the  calf  eats  1  lb. 
of  Calf  Manna  daily. 


When  it’s  results  that  count— count  on  Calf  Manna-Suckle . 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 


31-4  Fairfax  Building, 


Kansas  City  S,  Missouri 


2S 


2t*dty 

-or  Eteptement  Cost 

How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would 
you  spend  2c  per  cow  per  day  for 
KOW-KARE  to  offset  sluggish  or 
“off  feed”  milkers,  aid  over-worked 
organs  of  heavily  fed  producers? 
KOW-KARE  means  better  fecd-to- 
rniik  conversion;  also  builds  against 
freshening  strains,  helps  assure  stronger 
calves,  continued  high  production. 
Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  of  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per 
ounce.  Vitamin  “D,”  minerals,  tonic 
drugs.  Latest  research  improvements. 
Used  by  successful  dairymen  for  50 
years.  Be  wise  —  get  KOW-KARE 
today. 

Kow-  Kare 


Avoid  calves’  scours.  Get 
KALF-KARE.  Money - 
back  guarantee ! 

Write: 

New  FREE  Sow  Book 

"Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle.”  Helpful,  illustrated, 
24  pages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 
Lyndonville  9,  V}. 


W CUPS  ^ 

[Cows,  Horses 
;Mules,  Dogs,  | 
faster,  better 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside 
Handle 


Clipping  reduces  dirt  accumulation — chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep 
clean,  produce  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 
$39.95. 


'M 


StewarT 


GROOMING  BRUSH 

ttachmenfc  fits  CUprnaster, 

19.50.  Unit  witn  motor 

42.50. 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Clipmasler 


$mhmm 
StewarT 
•fast  .EASY 

•  CERTAIN 


Electric  dehorn  • 
ing  can  foe  done 
any  time  of  year. 
No  loss  of  blood 
- — no  open  flesh 
wound.  Attains 
correct  high  heat 
for  continuous 
operation,  $15.95 . 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT  CONTROL 


CALF  DEHORNER 


INCLUDES 

SOLDERING 

TIP 


Smfmm  corporation 

Dept.  y*_  5600  W .  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


EASY 


Save  &te)Ttey  On  Feed I 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE !  World’s 
Largest  Selling  Mixer — 5  sizes,  700  to 
4000  lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guar¬ 
antee.  WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 


Brower  I IMffg.  Cot,  Box  3104,  Quincy,  III. 


TERMS 


Northeast  at  the  International 


Representative  individual  animals 
and  groups  of  them  from  Northeast 
herds  and  flocks  placed  well  in  the 
competitive  livestock  classes  held  at 
the  56th  annual  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition  concluded  at  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.,  early  last  month.  Especially 
noteworthy  was  the  success  of  our 
breeding  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  who, 
against  some  600  other  individual 
animals,  captured  many  top  awards. 

Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
and  Millarden  Farms,  Annville,  Pa., 
jointly  had  the  junior  and  grand 
chamoion  Angus  bull.  Ankony  with 
Rally  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  showed 
the  senior  champion  bull;  and  An¬ 
kony  had  both  the  top  three-bull 
and  two-bull  groups.  In  the  two-year- 
old  heifer  classes,  Northeast  animals 
were  one,  two  and  three:  from  Bou- 
dinot  Farms,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.; 
Walter  Zimmerer,  Jr.,  Freehold,  N. 
J.;  and  Heckmeres  Highlands,  Val¬ 
encia,  Pa.,  who  had,  too,  the  top  jr. 
yearling  bull.  Ankony  also  had  the 
top  junior  heifer  calf,  followed  by 
one  from  C.  V.  Whitney  Farms, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  which  showed  the 
junior  champion  female  wTith  it  first- 
place  junior  yearling.  Mole’s  Hill 
Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  brought  out 
the  top  Angus  senior  heifer  calf. 
Whitney  also  had  reserve  senior  and 
reserve  grand  champion  Angus  fe¬ 
male;  its  pair  of  females,  pair  of 
yearlings,  and  10  head  were  best. 
Ankony  had  top  summer  yearling 
bull  and  the  best  pair  of  calves.  In 
the  Angus  steer  classes,  several  in¬ 
dividual  animals  from  Pennsylvania 
'  State  University  placed  toward  the 
'  top.  In  the  “show  window”  sale  put 
on  by  the  Angus  people  at  the  close 
of  the  International,  Highlands  Ban¬ 
dolier  85th,  the  top-selling  bull,  from 
Heckmeres  Highlands,  Valencia,  Pa., 
was  purchased  for  $3,000  by  Stoney- 
crest  Farm,  Oxford,  Conn. 

Breeding  Herefords  shown  from 
Northeast  farms  were  entered  by  MP 
Hereford  Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
Bengali  Farms,  Riegelsville.  Pa.,  and 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  They 
placed  fairly  well,  but  had  no  top 
winners  in  the  classes  of  some  400 
head  mostly  from  the  Midwest  and 
Range  States.  Bengali  had  second 
place  sr.  yearling  heifer  and  MP 
fourth  place  two-year-old  heifer. 
Pennsylvania  State  showed  second 
place  jr.  and  smr.  yearling  Hereford 
steers,  and  had  first  place  group  of 
three  Hereford  steers.  It  also  had 
the  reserve  champion  steer  herd, 
j  Herefords,  of  the  whole  show.  Falk- 
lands  Farm,  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  had 
the  top  junior  yearling  breeding 
Polled  Hereford.  And  Penn.  State 
came  in  with  a  good  Shorthorn 
senior  heifer  calf  as  well  as  some 
top  Shorthorn  steers.  Herman  Purdy 


of  Penn.  State  University  judged  the 
breeding  Polled  Shorthorn  show.  In 
all  the  beef  cattle  classes  at  the 
International,  some  2,000  head  were 
shown. 

Northeast  sheep  made  a  fine 
general  appearance.  In  classes  with 
over  600  entries,  our  representatives 
were  frequent  and  often  preponder¬ 
ant  winners.  Green  Meadow  Farms 
of  Bareville,  Pa.,  almost  monopo¬ 
lized  the  winning  circle  in  breeding 
Ilampshires,  taking  top  places  in 
ram  lambs,  three  ram  lambs,  ewe 
lambs,  three  ewe  lambs,  and  get-of- 
sire,  along  with  numerous  second 
places  plus  eight  Association  Special 
first  awards.  It  had  the  reserve  grand 
champion  ram  and  ewe.  F.  H.  Vahl- 
sing,  Inc.,  Easton,  Me.,  showed 
second-place.  Shropshire  yearling  ram 
and  ram  lamb,  three  ram  lambs  and 
ewe  lamb.  It -also  had  many  other 
high  Shropshire  placings;  its  Shrop 
flock  was  second  best.  Howard  Hill’s 
sheep  from  Albion,  N,  Y.,  were  vol¬ 
ume  winners  in  the  breeding  Dorset 
classes.  They  included  the  champion 
ram,  best  three  ram  lambs,  champion 
ewe,  best  three  ewe  lambs,  and  top 
get-of-sire.  Mr.  Hill’s  flock  was  the 
best  Dorset  entry  at  the  show. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Fowles’  Cheviot 
sheep  placed  well  in  the  breeding 
classes,  as  did  those  of  Mrs.  David 
McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.  The  Fowles 
had  second  yearling  ram  and  Mrs. 
McDowell  second  group  of  thx-ee 
lambs,  each  in  addition  to  other  good 
placings.  The  Suffolks  shown  by  Mrs. 
Ford  Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  did 


not  win  top  honors,  but  they  ranked 
well  in  the  final  placings  of  many 
classes.  In  the  native  lamb  competi¬ 
tion,  Charles  V.  Dake  of  Greenfield, 
N.  Y.,  had  the  best  carload  of  in¬ 
dividuals  under  85  pounds.  He  also 
showed  the  champion  carload  of 
lambs  for  the  whole  International 
show;  these  were  Southdowns.  In 
the  wether  lamb  classes,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  presented 
many  outstanding  animals.  It  had 
champion  Cheviot  wether,  Jiest 
Cheviot  pen,  top  under-105-lb.  Dor¬ 
set  wether;  also  the  top  three  Dorset 
wether  lambs,  second  place  South¬ 
down  under  95  pounds,  third  place 
Shropshire  under  100  lbs.;  and  top 
Hampshire  wether,  best  three  Hamp 
wethers,  reserve  champion  wether 
lamb  with  its  Hampshire,  and  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion  pen  of  three 
wether  lambs  with  Hampshires. 

Some  thousand  head  of  swine  were 
also  shown  at  the  International, 
along  with  horses  and  many  kinds 
of  grain  and  hay.  In  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  livestock  judging  contest 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  the  Cornell  team  placed  sixth 
in  cattle,  third  in  hogs,  and  fourth 
overall.  University  of  Massachusetts 
finished  eighth  against  22  teams  in 
meat  judging;  Penn.  State  was  10th. 
In  the  special  4-H  judging  contest, 
Jay  Espenshade  of  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  was  the  best  overall  livestock 
judge  among  contestants  from  29 
states.  Pennsylvania’s  team  ranked 
seventh;  New  York  State  was  nine¬ 
teenth.  Robert  Baker  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  in  overall  15th  place  while 
Frank  Tolbert  of  New  York  was 
third  best  judge  of  sheep. 


This  senior  hull  calf,  Ankonian  O.B.  13th,  ivas  junior  and  grand  champion 
Aberdeen-Angus  bull  at  the  1955  International  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  Above  ivith  him  are  representatives  of  the  two  farms  which  own 
.him:  l.  to  r.,  Henry  Z.  Gingrich,  manager  of  Millarden  Farms,  Annville, 
Pa.;  and  Alan  A.  Ryan,  Lee  and  Lester  Leachman ,  owners  of  Ankony  Farms, 

Rhinebeck,  New  York. 


Life-Cycle  Feeding  of  Swine 


(Continued  from  Page  22) 

(vit.  K),  five  gms.;  antibiotic  (s), 
500  gms.;  solvent  process  soybean 
oilmeal  sufficient  to  make  up  a  total 
mixture  of  100  pounds. 

The  vitamin-antibiotic  pre-mix  is 
then  used  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
in  each  100  pounds  of  the  pre¬ 
starter  “75”,  which  is  compounded, 
in  terms  of  pounds,  as  follows:  dex¬ 
trose  (corn  sugar),  15;  sugar  (cane 
or  beet),  five;  toasted  corn  flakes, 
8.55;  dried  skimmilk  (low  heat, 
spray  dried),  40;  dried  whey,  (low 
lactose),  2.5;  50  per  cent  solvent  soy¬ 
bean  oilmeal,  12.1;  60  per  cent  fish 
meal  (good  quality),  2.5;  lard  (stabi¬ 
lized),  five;  lecithin,  one;  dried 
brewers’  yeast,  one;  corn  steep 
water,  one;  dried  beet  pulp,  two; 
vitamin-antibiotic  pre-mix,  two;  di¬ 
calcium  phosphate,  1.2;  iodized  salt, 
0.5;  calcium  carbonate,  0.5;  and  trace 
minerals  (swine),  0.15— -total,  100 
pounds. 


The  I.S.C.  complete  pig  grower 
ration  consists  of  the  following,  in 
terms  of  pounds:  ground  yellow 
corn,  1,465;  50  per  cent  meat  and 
bone  meal,  50;  dried  whey,  (low 
lactose),  50;  44  per  cent  soybean  oil¬ 
meal,  400;  ground  limestone,  12; 
steamed  bonemeal,  10;  iodized  salt, 
10;  trace  minerals  (pre-mix),  three; 
plus  a  vitamin-antibiotic  pre-mix, 
The  vitamin-antibiotic  pre-mix  is 
composed  as  follows:  vit.  A,  four 
million  I.  U.;  vit.  D-2,  800,000  I.  U.; 
riboflavin,  four  gin.;  calcium  panto¬ 
thenate,  six  gm.;  niacin,  20  gm.; 
choline  chloride,  50  gm.;  vit.  B-12, 
20  mg'.;  and  antibiotic  (s),  50  gm. 

After  the  pigs  weigh  about  50 
pounds  each  ( about  eight  weeks 
old),  they  are  ready  to  put  on  regu¬ 
lar  finishing  feeds.  The  basic  feed 
for  finishing  to  market  weights  and 
condition  should  be  ground  corn. 
For  dry  lot  use  at  the  ratio  of  1,600 
pounds  of  corn  to  400  pounds  of  a 
balanced  supplement,  gradually  de¬ 


crease  the  supplement  to  about  one 
half  as  the  pigs  get  to  weigh  around 
150  pounds,  and  correspondingly  in¬ 
crease  their  coim.  On  good  pasture 
decrease  the  protein  supplement  by 
half  or  more. 

A  superior  balanced  supplement 
used  at  the  I.  S.  C.,  in  pound  terms, 
was  composed  of:  50  per  cent  meat 
and  bone  meal,  300;  44  per  cent  soy¬ 
bean  oilmeal,  1,150;  17  per  cent  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  meal,  300;  ground 
limestone,  70;  steamed  bonemeal, 
140;  iodized  salt,  40;  trace  mineral 
pre-mix,  10;  and  vitamin-antibiotic 
pre-mix.  The  latter  is  composed  of: 
vit.  D-2,  five  million  I.  U.;  riboflavin, 
20  gm.;  calcium  pantothenate,  30 
gm.;  niacin,  70  gm.;  choline  chloride, 
400  gm.;  vit.  B-12,  80  mg.;  and  anti¬ 
biotic  (s),  80  gm. 

By  following  such  a  life-cycle  pro¬ 
gram  of  pork  production,  station 
workers  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
have  consistently  produced  top 
quality  hogs  weighing  200  pounds 
and  more  at  five  months  of  age. 
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No  Lice  on  Livestock 


iVor,  need  they  have  mites ,  mange 9 
or  aoj  of  the  other  skin  parasites  — 
with  all  the  effective  new  pesticides . 


By  H.  H.  SCHWARDT 


ARN  itch,  that  wintertime 
malady  which  makes  cows 
rattle  their  stanchions, 
kick  out  the  bedding  and 
give  less  milk,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  most  northeastern 
dairy  farms.  What  is  it? 
It  is  an  uneasiness  in  cattle  that  may 
be  caused  by  lice,  mange  mites,  ring 
worm,  or  a  combination  of  them.  If 
it  shows  up  in  a  herd,  it  is  wise  to 
call  the  veterinarian  immediately; 
effective  treatment  is  not  possible 
unless  the  cause  is  correctly  deter¬ 
mined. 

When  cows  begin  scratching,  kick¬ 
ing  and  licking  in  the  Winter,  it  is 
a  safe  guess  that  they  have  lice. 
Surveys  have  shown  that  nearly  all 
dairy  cattle  have  at  least  a  few  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  November  to 
May  unless  they  are  specially  treated 
before  stanchioning  in  the  Fall.  Four 
types  of  lice  infest  our  cattle  in  the 
Northeast.  Three  of  them  are  blood 
suckers  and  the  fourth  a  feeder  on 
skin  scales  and  hair.  Except  in  un¬ 
usually  heavy  infestations,  however, 
the  lice  do  not  take  enough  blood  to 
injure  a  cow’s  health.  They  do,  how¬ 
ever,  keep  her  so  busy  scratching 
and  rubbing  that  her  production 
may  fall  off. 

Lice  Can  Be  Seen 

Lousiness  is  easily  diagnosed.  The 
lice  are  from  a  sixteenth-  to  an 
eighth-inch  long,  depending  on  the 
kind.  The  bloodsucking  types  are 
usually  dark  blue  to  nearly  black  in 
color;  they  are  largely  sedentary  and 
often  remain  with  their  beaks  in¬ 
serted  in  a  cow’s  hide  for  long 
periods.  The  little  red  louse,  whose 
fare  is  hair  and  skin  scales,  runs 
around  like  a  miniature  cockroach 
when  disturbed.  It  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  northeastern 
herds. 

Lice  are  really  so  easily  con¬ 
trolled  that  it  is  poor  economy  to 
let  them  remain  on  animals.  Spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  with  rotenone, 
methoxychlor,  DDT,  chlordane,  or 
lindane  will  kill  them.  If  the  job  was 
done  early  in  the  Fall,  when  the  lice 
are  few,  there  should  be  little  fur¬ 
ther  trouble  with  them  during  the 
Winter.  But  treatment  must  come 
any  time  there  is  trouble.  A  lindane 
spray  made  by  mixing  one  pound  of 
25  per  cent  lindane  wettable  powder 
in  100  gallons  of  water  is  one  of  the 
best  louse  treatments  now  available. 
If  possible,  application  should  be 
made  with  a  high  pressure  rig,  but 
one  can  do  the  job  fairly  well  with 
hand  equipment.  Plenty  of  the  spray 
should  be  used;  two  gallons  on  a  big 
Holstein  is  not  too  much.  You  can¬ 
not  keep  that  much  spray  on  a  cow 


but,  by  using  that  amount,  it  will  be 
certain  that  she  is  covered  thor¬ 
oughly. 

One  spray  in  Autumn  may  give 
satisfactory  control;  but  two  spray¬ 
ings  about  two  weeks  apart  practi¬ 
cally  guarantee  a  louse-free  herd  for 
the  Winter.  If  rotenone  is  used,  one 
pound  of  five  per  cent  powder  in 
100  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient.  If 
DDT,  methoxychlor  or  chlordane  are 
used,  follow  the  dosage  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  package  for  cattle  louse 
control.  DDT  and  chlordane  must  not 
be  used  on  dairy  cattle  because  of 
the  risk  of  milk  contamination,  but 
they  are  legal  for  use  on  beef  cattle. 
If  dusts  of  any  of  these  materials 
are  used,  be  sure  to  cover  the  ani¬ 
mals  thoroughly.  Include  the  tail 
brush  and  insides  of  ears.  A  louse 
can  live  on  an  extremely  small  par¬ 
cel  of  skin.  Many  louse  powders  on 
the  market  contain  ground  sabadilla 
seed.  This  material  at  approximately 
10  per  cent  strength  is  also  a  satis¬ 
factory  cattle  louse  remedy. 

Mange  Mites  Are  Tough  to  Kill 

About  eight  years  ago,  cattle 
mange  appeared  in  many  northeast¬ 
ern  dairy  herds.  Severe  injury,  even 
the  death  of  a  few  animals,  resulted. 
Mange  is  caused  by  any  one  of  four 
small  spider-like  creatures  called 
mites.  They  are  too  small  to  see 
with  the  unaided  eye,  and  some  of 
them  actually  burrow  into  the  skin. 
To  find  these  burrowing  types,  mi¬ 
croscopic  examination  of  deep  skin 
scrapings  has  to  be  made.  The  com¬ 
moner  kinds  of  mange  mites  cause 
falling  of  hair  in  quantity,  and 
scabby  skin  lesions  on  a  considerable 
area  frequently  occur.  If  the  ani¬ 
mals  scratch  and  rub  continually  — 
but  no  lice  can  be  found  on  them 
—mange  should  be  suspected  and  a 
veterinary  diagnosis  made. 

When  mange  became  a  problem  in 
New  York  several  years  ago,  Dr.  D. 
W.  Baker  and  the  author  took  to  the 
field  with  .a  high  pressure  sprayer 
to  test  various  new  materials  on 
dairy  cattle  in  several  parts  of  the 
State.  Before  the  first  year  passed, 
we  were  convinced  that  lindane  was 
the  best  material  for  control  of 
mange.  Two  applications  of  a  spray 
containing  1.5  pounds  of  25  per  cent 
lindane  wettable  powder  in  100 
gallons  of  water  brought  about  sur¬ 
prising  cures.  Since  then,  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  conducted  a  control 
campaign  during  which  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dairy  cattle 
have  been  successfully  treated. 
Mange  in  serious  form  is  now  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  New  York  State. 
The  mange  spray  also  kills  lice;  be- 


With  this  kind  of  portable  dipping  vat,  several  County  Farm  Bureaus  in 
Central  New  York  supervise  the  control  of  ticks  and  lice,  and  sometimes 
scab,  on  sheep.  Plans  for  building  this  rig  are  available  to  farmers 
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1. 

FIVE  STAR  DOLLY 

17234M-1077F-5  yrs^ 
HIR-365C-2X 


2. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD 
COUNTESS 

1 4525M-875F-SR3 
HIR-305C-2X 


POND  ACRE  FARM'S  IRENE 

1 603OM-946F-JR3 
HIR-365C-2X 


4. 

POND  ACRE  FARM'S 
STARDUST 

1 2727M-774F-JR2 
HIR-365C-2X 


At  Fond  Acre  Farm  .  .  . 


4  FUST  PLACE  national  Class  Leaders 

On  WIRTHMORE  14  FITTING  RATION 


The  Pond  Acre  Farm  herd  of  registered 
Guernseys,  owned  by  Miss  Helen  S.  Hyland,  of 
Craryville,  New  York,  has  moved  fast  since  its 
start  six  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  four  recent  world  records 
mentioned  above,  the  herd  has  distinguished  it¬ 
self  by  consistent  high  production. 

In  the  1954-1955  D.H.I.A.  year  just  com¬ 
pleted,  the  farm’s  57.6  cows  averaged  12,900  lbs. 
milk,  692  lbs.  fat  on  2X. 

The  world  record  cows,  like  the  others  in  the 
herd,  received  no  special  care  in  making  their 
great  records.  They  ran  with  the  herd  and  were 
machine  milked  all  the  way. 

xhe  entire  Pond  Acre  Farm  herd  is  fed 
\\  irthmore  14  Fitting  Ration  as  a  grain  supple¬ 
ment  to  high  quality  roughage. 


WIRTHMORE  FEED; 

506  Washington  St.  MALDEN  48,  MASS.n 


DAT7  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un-r 
i  in  i  fa  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  anti 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  NEW  YORK  t 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat.cool,  sanitary. 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  he 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  sure 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  i 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 


Brooks  Company,  447vJ  State  St.f  Marshall,  Mich. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Trap 
Can’t 
Harm 
Children 
or  Pets 


Catches 
M  ore  1 

Easy 

To 

Use 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Take  minks 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — -open  ends  give 
animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs 
Send  coupon  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet  on 
trapping _ secrets, 

HAVAHART,  205-J  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  Send  Me  Free  36-Page  Booklet  and  Price  List 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


f/!r.  frflSC 


O  IT'S  SIMPLE 
•  IT'S  ACCURATE 


$3-00 

’  LIEU/  O  IT'S  ACCURATE  FOR  2 

THE  ilLlI  FARMERS'  YEAR  BOOK 

SIMPLIFIED  BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEM 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  says:  "You  must  keep  records  of  your 
income  and  expenses  to  clearly  show  your  profit  each  year."Here  is  a  record 
book  that  will  do  a  complete  job,  made  expressly  for  Farmers. 

Available  at  your  feed  dealer  or  order  direct  from  publisher,  shipped  prepaid. 

ACME  INCOME  TAX  SERVICE  •  Jamestown,  New  York 
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Loaded  with  Soothing  LA^OUN 

Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Antiseptic-on- 
contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS  ON.  At 
your  dealers’.  Write  TODAY  for  Free 
copy,  "Care  &  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


BAG  BALM 


A  GOLD  MINE 


in  the  sky,.. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES 

We  sell  cheap  —  save  75%  —  new  and  used  tractor 
parts —  150  makes  and  models —  1956  catalog  ready 

—  send  25c  —  refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR 
PARTS  CORPORATION,  FARGO,  NO.  DAKOTA 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com- 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  'and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulat.on  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


FENCE  FUNNIES 


cause  of  this,  many  dairymen  whose 
herds  have  been  mange-free  for  some 
time  nevertheless  continue  annual 
spraying  as  insurance  against  mange 
reinfection  and  also  to  keep  their 
herds  free  of  lice. 

Most  of  the  large  scale  spraying 
during  the  control  campaign  was 
done  by  custom  spray  operators  cer¬ 
tified  and  supervised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  These  operators 
are  now  a  permanent  and  necessary 
part  of  dairy  servicing  in  New  York. 
Most  dairymen  prefer  to  hire  a 
custom  operator  for  the  spraying  job 
since  he  has  the  equipment,  material, 
and  “know-how.”  Where  he  can  do 
the  job  in  an  hour  or  So,  it  would 
take  a  full  day  for  a  dairyman  to 
hunt  up  materials,  a  sprayer,  plus 
advice,  to  spray  the  herd  himself. 

Several  kinds  of  fungi  cause  the 
raised,  horny,  hairless  lesions  com¬ 
monly  called  ringworm.  The  term 
is  a  collective  one  referring  to  a 
whole  series  of  skin  conditions  with 
superficial  resemblance.  No  single 
drug  is  known  that  will  always  cure 
ringworm.  Until  research  unscram¬ 
bles  the  several  kinds  of  ringworm 
fungi  and  provides  means  for  recog¬ 
nizing  them  individually,  it  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  treat 
ringworm  effectively  in  all  cases.  That 
is  why  some  of  the  so-called  stand¬ 
ard  remedies  work  on  some  cases 
and  not  on  others.  Iodine  has  been  a 
standard  remedy,  and  phemerol  is 
said  to  be  effective.  Some  of  the  new 
pharmaceuticals  or  fungicides  might 
work  well,  too. 

Skin  Parasites  of  Sheep  and  Swine 

Fortunately,  the  principal  itch- 
inducing  insects  on  swine  and  sheep 
are  well  known  and  easily  con¬ 


trolled.  On  hogs,  lice  and  sarcoptic 
mange  mites  are  the  worst  offenders. 
The  lice  are  large  and  easily  seen. 
The  mange  mites  are  microscopic 
and  hard  to  find  even  on  an  ad¬ 
vanced  case  of  hog'  mange.  Lindane 
will  take  care  of  either  or  both,  so 
exact  diagnosis  is  not  too  important. 
If  they  itch,  spray  them  with  lindane 
using  two  pounds  of  the  25  per  cent 
wettable  powder  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  Two  quarts  will  spray  the 
largest  sow. 

Untreated  sheep  always  seem  to 
have  ticks  and  lice.  Good  sheep 
husbandry  calls  for  annual  dipping 
just  after  shearing,  and  the  material 
to  use  is  DDT.  It  kills  both  parasites. 
Four  pounds  of  50  per  cent  DDT  wet- 
table  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water 
constitute  the  dosage.  Spraying  is 
less  effective  than  dipping  for  con¬ 
trol  of  sheep  ticks  and  lice. 

Sheep  scab  is  now  rare  in  the 


Northeast,  but  it  is  devastating  ,vu 
it  occurs.  Caused  by  yellowish  white 
mites  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  scab  can  take  all  the  wool  off  a 
sheep  in  a  few  weeks  and  cause 
death  if  not  treated.  If  sheep  lose 
wool  in  patches  that  continuously  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  yet  you  can  find  no 
lice  or  ticks  on  them,  scab  should  be 
suspected.  Ask  your  veterinarian  for 
a  definite  diagnosis.  If  it  is  scab,  dip 
them  immediately,  regardless  of  sea¬ 
son,  in  lindane  using  two  pounds  of 
the  25  per  cent  wettabie  powder  in 
100  gallons  of  water. 

A  virus  disease  of  sheep  called 
scrapie  recently  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country.  It  produces  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  scab  including 
loss  of  spots  of  wool,  and  itching  of 
the  skin.  Sheep  exhibiting  these 
symptoms,  but  who  are  free  of  ex¬ 
ternal  parasites,  should  receive 
prompt  veterinary  diagnosis. 


Cattle  are  sprayed  for  mange  or  lice.  Note  the  long  spray  rod  with  pistol- 
grip  cutoff  and  doable  nozzles  at  90-degree  angle  to  rod. 


From  a  Farmer's  Wife 


“Dear  Folks: 

For  the  first  time  this  year  we 
are  having  real  winter.  I  missed  the 
weather  report  telling  of  the  zero 
weather  coming  and  forgot  to  turn 
on  the  soil  pipe  around  the  kitchen 
water  pipes.  All  day  yesterday  I 
carried  water  to  the  kitchen  from 
the  laundry.  Other  than  that  and 
getting  some  of  the  tractors  to  start, 
we  are  in  fine  shape.  Ernie  stopped 
picking  corn,  though;  it  was  just  too 
cold.  Bob  bought  covers  for  the  two 
tractors  we  use  the  most  so  as  to 
give  more  comfort  when  spreading- 
manure  or  picking  corn.  There  is  no 
place  colder  than  on  a  tractor  driv¬ 
ing  against  the  wind.  We  still  have 
corn  to  pick,  too.  Will  we  ever  get  it 
done?  The  beans  sit  out  there,  also. 
We  are  drying,  shelling  and  grading 
what  we  did  get  picked;  every  kernel 
is  sold. 

Bob  had  been  planning  to  give  Pat 
and  George  calves  for  Christmas  and 


you  might  have  thought  No.  G5  knew 
what  we  wanted  and  delivered  same. 
She  is  a  very  good  cow  and  gave  us 
nice  and  healthy  twin  heifers.  The 
mother  got  milk  fever  and  would 
have  died  unless  the  vet  had  come. 
He  caught  her  in  time  and  she  is  fine 
again.  However,  the  children  had  to. 
rub  the  newborns  dry  and  they  were 
up  quite  late  checking  on  their  preci¬ 
ous  possessions.  George  has  been 
quite  regular  for  a  nine-year-old  in 
his  duties  in  the  barn,  so  he  is  used 
to  getting  up  in  the  morning  as  they 
both  wall  have  to  in  order  to  take 
full  charge  of  these  calves.  Now  both 
he  and  Pat  will  be  keeping  4-H 
records  and  will  show  them  at  our 
fair  this  Summer,  if  they  are  worth 
showing.  Bob  is  pleased  to  have 
three  cows  in  the  barn  giving  40 
quarts  of  milk  each  per  day! 

The  Christmas  spirit  has  really 
been  in  evidence  around  here.  Yes¬ 
terday  morning  I  awoke  at  seven  to 


the  sound  of  the  electric  train  going' 
its  monotonous  rounds.  George  tries 
in  vain  to  build  buildings  on  his  train 
board  to  make  a  village  and  invari¬ 
ably  Ricky  has  been  in  there  during 
the  day  to  look  things  over  and  the 
building  is  demolished  when  George 
returns.  Ricky  has  new  blocks  but 
they  are  never  as  interesting  as  the 
building  George  makes.  We  had  our 
Christmas  with.  Bob’s  folks  at  their 
house  on  Sunday  and  it  was  very 
gay.  Gram  had  a  small  turkey  witli 
all  the  trimmings.  Cramp  planned  to 
read  part  of  Luke  for  our  grace  and, 
as  he  was  reading,  George  was  say¬ 
ing  it  along  with  him.  George 
couldn't  have  pleased  us  more. 
Cramp  stopped  reading  when  George 
recited  the  first  10  verses  of  the 
Christmas  story  for  us.  I  didn’t  real¬ 
ize  he  knew  so  much  by  heart.  He 
has  been  most  interested  in  the 
Bible  since  he  received  his  own  at 
church  this  Fail. 

Christmas  is  sticking  out  all  over 
,pur  house.  We  had  the  first  fun  by 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  NEWS 


Something  new  was  introduced  in 
the  annual  Lehigh-Bucks-Montgom- 
ery  tri-county  4-H  baby  beef  and 
lamb  show  and  sale  last  month  at 
Hatfield  in  Montgomery  County  with 
the  appearance  of  two  Belted  Gallo¬ 
way  steers  entered  by  Curtis  Alder- 
fer  of  Soudertown  and  Robert  Urey, 
Whitemarsh.  The  two  ‘‘belts” — jet- 
black  in  front  and  rear  with  a  white 
belt  around  the  middle — were  bred 
by  Harry  A.  Prock,  Whitemarsh,  who 
imported  a  breeding  herd  from  Scot¬ 
land  in  1948.  He  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  Belted  Galloway  breeder  in 
Pennsylvania  and  one  out  of  only 
five  on  the  whole  North  American 
continent. 

Three  pairs  of  Angus  were  selected 
champions  and  reserve  champions 
for  the  three  counties.  A  Lehigh 
pair  won  the  Angus  breed  champion¬ 
ships  and  the  grand  and  reserve 
grand  championships.  Buchy,  1,115 
pounds,  shown  by  Colin  Ringer, 
Schenecksville,  was  grand  champion 
of  the  show,  and  Duke,  1,140  pounds, 
by  Paul  E.  Zimmerman,  Kempton, 
was  reserve.  Lehigh  Valley  Club, 
Allentown,  bought  Buchy  for  $1.11 
per  pound;  Duke  went  for  41  cents 
a  pound. 

The  72  steers  in  the  roundup  totaled 
72,150  pounds  and  sold  for  $21,471.05, 
an  average  of  29.76  cents  per  pound. 
A  year  ago  the  average  was  39.75 
cents.  Fourteen  pens  of  lambs  aver¬ 
aged  27.85  cents,  compared  to  29.16 
in  1954. 

Hereford  breed  champion  and 
runner-up  were  shown  by  two  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  youths — Ralph  Ty¬ 
son,  Perkiomenville,  and  Glenn 
Klippenstein,  Bryn  Athyn.  Champion 
and  reserve  Angus  for  Bucks  County 
were  shown  by  Warren  Kulp  and 
Mildred  Lewis,  both  Perkasie.  From 
Montgomery  the  champion  blacks 


were  shown  by  Eugene  and  Harold 
Moser,  Barto.  In  lambs,  Sondra  Far¬ 
ley,  Cedars,  had  grand  champion  pen 
— Hampshires — with  the  reserve  title 
going  to  Frank  Ball,  Telford,  both 
Montgomery  County.  Glen  Klippen¬ 
stein  was  first  in  beef  showman¬ 
ship;  Gordon  Alderfer,  Soudertown, 
second;  and  Delano  Muse,  Allentown 
(1954  beef  grand  champion),  third. 


Under  the  co-sponsorship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Livestock  and  Allied 
Industries  Assn,  and  Penn  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pennsylvania’s  first  statewide 
livestock  field  day  recently  attracted 
breeders,  farmers,  packers,  and  a 
large  group  of  farm  youths,  203  of 
whom  competed  in-  livestock  judg¬ 
ing.  L.  Reed  Schaeffer,.  14,  4-H  Club 


member  of  Ford  City,  Armstrong 
County,  had  high  individual  score. 
High  team  honors  in  judging  went  to 
the  Saltsburg  Joint  High  Schol  FFA 
team  made  up  of  Donald  Sharp, 
William  Lynn  and  Ronald  Rishel. 

Leon  Leighton,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Association,  and  other  speakers 
pledged  more  support  to  the  continued 
development  of  the  University’s  live¬ 
stock  program,  particularly  in  re¬ 
search.  “We  want”,  Mr.  Leighton 
said,  “to  help  make  Penn  State’s  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  department  the  best 
in  the  nation.”  Dr.  H.  R.  Albrecht, 
director  of  agricultural  extension, 
declared  “Pennsylvania  is  a  grass¬ 
land  State  and  has  real  potential  for 
great  development  in  its  livestock 
program.”  Dr.  W.  L.  Henning,  State 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  now  on 
leave  as  head  of  Penn  State’s  animal 
husbandry  department,  averred, 
“The  best  investment  taxpayers  can 
make  in  Pennsylvania  agriculture  is 
in  agricultural  reseach,  particularly 
research  as  an  aid  to  an  improved 
marketing  program.” 


The  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in 
State  College  is  offering  agricultural 
short  courses  to  all  interested  per¬ 
sons  over  16  years  of  age.  The  gener¬ 
al  farming  course  is  running  from 
January  4  to  February  1,  the  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  farming  courses  Feb¬ 
ruary  1-29,  and  there  are  special 
courses  for  sheepmen  February  27- 
29  and  for  beef  herdsmen  March  6-8. 
In  addition,  the  Dairy  Science  De¬ 
partment  is  offering  a  two-weeks 
course  on  market  milk  and  milk 
supervision  beginning  January  23. 
A  plantmen’s  ice  cream  course  runs 
January  9-21.  Persons  interested  in 
more  information  or  in  enrolling  in 
any  of  these  courses  should  write  to: 
Director  of  Short  Courses,  College  of 
Agriculture,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa. 


For  “outstanding  service  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed 
in  Pennsylvania”,  Richard  F.  Lohr, 
Stoystown,  Somerset  County,  recent¬ 
ly  received  the  Pennsylvania  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders’  Assn  certificate  of 
merit.  Mr.  Lohr  has  been  a  Brown 
Swiss  breeder  for  33  years  and  in 
1929  joined  with  other  breeders  in 
donating  heifers  to  start  the  present 
Brown  Swiss  herd  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Fred  Gauntt,  Mill- 
town,  N.  J.,  Brown  Swiss  eastern  field- 
man,  has  reported  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  a  fifth  of  the  country’s 
100,000  Brown  Swiss  cattle,  a  fifth 
also  of  the  4,000  American  Brown 
Swiss  breeders.  N.  M.  Eberly 


H.  Francis  Kennedy,  Valencia,  (left),  president  of  Pennsylvania  Brown 
Sivzss  Breeders’  Assn.,  presents  Association’s  award  of  merit  to  Richard  F. 
Lohr,  Stoystown.  Rear,  l.  to  r.,  are  J.  S.  Taylor  and  Dr.  D.  V.  Josephson, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  Fred  Gauntt,  Milltown,  N.  J. 


AND  NOW 


A  NEW 


•  • 


The  UNI-TRACTOR  provides  LOW-COST  POWER! 


Packed  with  power  and  built  to  stand  up 
under  years,  of *  hard,  profitable  work,  the 
new  MM  UNI-TRACTOR  gives  you  many 
of  the-  f  e  a  tu  r  e  s  that  h  a  v«e  made  MM 
VISONLINED  TRACTORS  world  famous. 
Low  upkeep  and  operating  costs  and  easy 
accessibility  make  it  easy  and  economical 
to  maintain.  Highest  quality  construction 
pays  you  off  day  after  day  by  getting 
more  work  done  easier,  faster,  better. 


AS  A  SELF-PROPELLED  HARVESTOR! 


In  every  kind  of  stand  the  UNI-COMBINE 
performs  at  peak  efficiency.  In  light  crops, 
heavy  cpops,  or  down  grain  the  UNI¬ 
COMBINE  comes  through  with  flying  col¬ 
ors.  Special  features  like  the  variable 
speed  drive  that  allows  the  operator  to 
change  ground  speeds  from  the  seat  with¬ 
out  altering  the  speed  of  the  threshing 
mechanism  take  the  UNI-COMBINE  every¬ 
where,  handle  the  heaviest  stands. 


More  for  your  money  with  these  NEW  M-M  features 


1.  Center  line  steering  — 
equal  vision  on  both  sides. 

2.  Foot  clutch  left  of  steer¬ 
ing  column  —  large  capacity 
clutch,  long  pedal. 

3.  Uni-Matic  and  PTO  at¬ 
tachments  fully  shielded  for 
safety. 


4.  High  platform  puts  you 
up  out  of  the  dust  and  heat. 

5.  Flote-Ride  seat  gives  you 
new  driving  comfort. 


6.  Optional  live  Power 
Take-Off. 

7.  New  brake  system  —  disc- 
type  brakes. 

6.  12-volt  electrical  system 
for  quick,  sure  start. 

9.  Higher  compression  cyl¬ 
inder  heads,  high  compres¬ 
sion  ratio. 

10.  Split-beam  lights  sealed 
against  dust  and  dirt. 

11.  Automotive  type  pres¬ 
sure  cooling  system. 


If  you’ve  been  harvesting  200  tons  of  grass  si¬ 
lage  a  day — with  the  new  FOX  you  can  harvest 
240  tons  in  no  more  time  and  with  no  more  ef¬ 
fort.  Or,  if  you’ve  harvested  grass  silage  at  the 
rate  of  2  acres  an  hour,  with  the  new  FOX  you 
can  step  that  up  to  close  to  2%  acres. 

This  new  FOX  has  many  other  improvements 

to  make  forage  harvesting  faster,  easier,  more 
economical.  NEW  AUGER  FEEDER  that  pulls 
forage  on  to  feed  apron  and  centers  it  into  feed¬ 
ing  rolls  without  bunching;  NEW  EASY  LIFT¬ 
ING  MECHANISM  adjusts  quickly  to  conveni¬ 
ence  of  operator  —  finger-tip  control;  NEW 
SINGLE  drive  MECHANISM  for  all  harvesting 
units.  Speeds  up  attaching  and  detaching;  NEW 
hay  harvesting  unit  — will  ONE-PIECE  FEED  APRON  speeds  flow  of 

pick  up,  chop  and  load  2  tons  of  lOl’age  into  feed  rolls, 
dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 

ALWAYS  LOOK  AT  FOX  FIRST  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY  FORAGE 
HARVESTER— MAKE  IT  YOUR  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON. 

Note  and  compare  these  FOX  FEATURES: 
SAFE  CYLINDER-TYPE  CUTTING  MECHAN¬ 
ISM  mounted  in  a  one-piece  frame — gives  a  posi¬ 
tive,  clean  cut;  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  stones 
cannot  wreck.  The  safest  cutting  mechanism 
built.  EXTRA-DUTY  WELDED  FRAME  for 
added  years  of  life;  QUICK-CHANGE  FEA¬ 
TURES  that  enable  one  man,  in  10  minutes  with¬ 
out  tools,  to  change  to  Pick-Up,  Mower  Bar  or 
Row-Crop  Harvester.  KNIFE  SHARPENER  that 
quickly  sharpens  knives  on  the  machine.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  features  that  have  made 
FOX  the  standard  of  comparison.  There  are 
many  more.  As  you  examine  the  FOX  part  by 
part— as  you  see  it  operate— you’ll  realize  that 
“in  a  Fox  you  get  MORE  of  everything.” 

Write,  telephone,  or  visit  your  nearest  Frick-M-M-Dealers.  Your 
Frick  Branches  are  located  at:  Canandaigua,  Amsterdam  &  Easton,  Pa. 

Some  territories  available  to  qualified  Dealers 


MOWER  BAR  UNIT  — with  6-ft. 
mower  bar  —  cuts  a  full  72-inch 
swath. 


F] 
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For  1956  Profits 

the  MID  is 


the  Sim  is 

TOLMAirS 

Tolman's  White  Rocks  have  been  making 
money  for  Northeastern  poultrymen  since 
1898!  Their  exceptional  dual-purpose  quali¬ 
ties  make  them  in  great  demand  for  both 
meat  and  eggs. 

For  MEAT 

Tolman's  White  Rocks  are  the  ideal  white 
broiler  chicks.  Livability  is  unexcelled, 
growth  is  fast  and  uniform,  conversion  of 
feed  into  meat  s  very  efficient.  (Proof  of 
these  abilities  was  shown  at  a  recent  Mass. 
C.O.T.  contest  where  our  entry  averaged  5!/2 
lbs.  live  we  ght  at  12  weeks  with  feed  con¬ 
version  of  2  78.)  Processors  like  their  cleaner 
dressing,  plump  full  breasts  and  thighs,  and 
higher  finish  grades.  They  pay  a  premium 
for  such  qual.ty. 

For  EGGS 

Whether  you  produce  market  eggs  or  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  Tolman's  White  Rocks  can  make 
money  for  you.  Our  long-term  pressure  se¬ 
lect  on  breeding  program  has  developed 
pullets  that  are  prolific  layers  of  large  brown 
eggs.  They  turn  in  high  yearly  flock  aver¬ 
ages  and  have  very  low  laying  house  mor¬ 
tality.  All  our  breeders  are  housed  in  our 
special  fresh  air  houses  open  the  year 
'round.  This  builds  up  unusual  stamina, 
health  and  disease  resistance  in  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks  —  a  very  important  consider¬ 
ation. 

If  you  want  top  profits  from  broilers, 
capons,  market  eggs  or  hatching  eggs,  you 
can  depend  on 

Tolman’s 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Pullet  Chicks  $22  per  100 

(IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE) 

Also  STRAIGHT-RUN,  COCKEREL  CHICKS 
and  HATCHING  EGGS  AVAILABLE. 

Get  full  information  before  ordering  any 
chicks.  Send  coupon  below. 

Joseph  Toiman  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Dept.  F  Norwell,  Mass. 

Don’t  delay  —  Send  coupon  today  for  litera¬ 
ture,  prices,  and  availabilities  or  phone 
Hanover,  Mass.  Taylor  6-2641. 


Joseph  Toiman  &  Sons,  Inc.  Date . 

Dept.  F,  Norwell,  Mass. 

Without  obligation,  please  rush  full  information 
on  Tolman's  White  Rocks.  I  am  interested  in: 

□  Str. -run  Chirks  □  Baby  Cockerels 

□  Bullet  Chicks  □  Hatching  Eggs 


Name 


Street  or  R.  D . . . 

Post  Office . . .  State. 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  c  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTER  VI LLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35th  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS.  NICHOLS 
NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES.  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R,  5, _ • _ BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

iTU  RK  E  Y  Si 

WHITES  V 
ILLE  Wh.  < 
Poults.  ^ 


BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  BROAD 
Lovelace  &.  Keithley  Strains — BELTSVI1 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started 
High  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior 
market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  de¬ 
livery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM  t 

BOX  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  °i 

SHELLENBERGER’S  leWgHhorEns 

Our  30th  year  breeding  Wh.  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pu  lets  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  prices.- 
C.  to.  Shed,  mierger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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always  have  hoppers  of  grit  with 
pieces  of  shiny  mica  in  it  to  attract 
birds.” 

Breeding  methods  at  Lakewood 
Egg'  Farms  go  beyond  the  common 
practice  of  building  up  some  highly 
inbred  families  with  a  few  excellent 
chickens.  The  best  birds  from  the 
best  families  are  crossed  each  year 
so  that  the  chicks  carry  a  blend  ®f 
the  best  bloodlines.  Resistance  and 
strength  are  bred  in.  The  birds  are 
not  pampered  nor  are  they  highly 
protected.  Their  environment  Is  not 
artificial;  they  have  open  housing 
and  free  ranges.  Fencing  is  used 
only  to  separate  the  sexes.  Brooder 
houses  provide  a  maximum  of  sun 
and  ventilation.  In  short,  the  birds 


They  Breed  for  Quality 


are  raised  and  bred  in  an  enviro¬ 
nment  like  that  one  would  expect  to 
find  at  the  farm  of  a  purchaser  of 
their  chicks. 

A  pedigree  pen  contains  a  male 
and  10  to  15  females.  The  females 
are  chosen  from  the  best  families 
that  have  just  finished  their  trap- 
nest  year.  Thirty-six  small  pens  are 
set  up  with  a  carefully  selected  male 
for  each.  When  mating  each  hen,  the 
men  at  Lakewood  Farms  closely 
check  her  family  and  her  character¬ 
istics.  They  then  take  her  five- 
generation  pedigree  sheet  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  different  male  pedi¬ 
gree  sheets  to  see  on  paper  just 
what  they  are  mating. 

Naturally,  it  is  desirable  to  trans¬ 
mit  as  many  top-quality  genes  of  both 
parents  as  possible  to  the  offspring. 
But  some  genes  have  a  high  herita- 
bility,  such  as  egg  and  body  size, 
egg  shell  quality,  and  hatchability, 
while  others  such  as  egg  production 
and  livability  carry  a  low  heritabili- 
ty.  To  breed  for  characteristics  with 
a  high  heritability,  a  breeder  need 
only  select  birds  on  an  individual 
basis  to  carry  the  desired  factors. 
But  to  make  real  progress  in  breed¬ 
ing  for  characteristics  having  a  low 
heritability,  the  breeder  must  select 
his  birds  on  a  family  basis.  Breeding 
out  such  faults  as  broodiness,  leuco¬ 
sis  and  pick-outs  must  be  done  by 
family  selection.  Although  it  would 
be  ideal  to  discard  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  whole  famiiles  that  had  even 
one  bird  showing  up  with  any  of 
these  faults,  it  would  also  be  im¬ 
practical.  At  Lakewood,  males  are 
used  which  possess  none  of  these 
faults,  and  the  hens  are  taken  from 
the  families  with  the  least  trouble. 
In  this  way  gradual  progress  is  con¬ 
stantly  made. 

In  addition  to  breeding  pure 
strains  of  Leghorns,  Lakewood  Egg 
Farms  have  been  testing  strain 
crosses  for  15  years.  In  both  pure¬ 
bred  and  crossbred  strains,  breeding 
is  concentrated  on  eggs  weighing  24 
to  30  ounces  per  dozen.  Only  individ¬ 
ual  birds  and  families  that  produce 
large  eggs  are  used  for  breeeders. 

At  LaKewood  Farms  both  Mrs. 
Goetz  and  Mrs.  Schubkegel  help  with 
the  eggs,  with  pedigree  work  and 
with  incubating.  The  female  side 
also  handles  the  bookkeeping.  The 
youngsters  at  both  ends  of  the  farm 
are  active  in  4-H  work.  Martin  III 
was  on  the  New  Jersey  State  4-H 
Egg-Grading  Team  at  Harrisburg 
last  year  and  also  on  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show'  judging  team.  In  ad¬ 
dition  he  had  the  best  bird  and  the 
best  dozen  eggs  at  the  Ocean  County 
Fair  in  1954  and  1955.  Eugene  Goetz, 
Jr.,  has  been  in  poultry  and  forestry 
4-H  work  for  about  two  years.  His 
younger  brother,  Eric,  has  a  garden 
and  nature  project  and  is  in  the  4-H 
nature  club  at  school.  E.  Matthews 


Martin  Schubkegel,  Jr.,  wing  bands  day-old  pedigreed  Leghorns  while  Mrs. 
Schubkegel  keeps  close  record  on  parental  characteristics. 


ORTY  years  ago  an  ambiti¬ 
ous  young  chicken  farmer 
asked  Prof.  Rice  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  “How  can  I  become 
a  successful  poultryman?” 
The  answer  was  empha¬ 
tic:  “Seventy  per  cent  of 
your  success  depends  on  good  poul¬ 
try  husbandry,  15  per  cent  on  good 
buying,  and  15  per  cent  on  good  sell¬ 
ing.”  The  young  poultryman  with  a 
300-bird  flock  at  the  time  never  for¬ 
got  that  advice.  Today  Martin  Schub¬ 
kegel,  Sr.,  has  built  his  Lakewood 
Egg  Farms  in  Lakewood,  New  Jersey, 
into  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
regarded  poultry  breeding  enter¬ 
prises  in  his  State. 

The  100-acre  Schubkegel  farm  is 
carrying  on  painstaking  breeding 
work  under  the  direction  of  Martin 
Schubkegel,  Jr.,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Eugene  Goetz.  Actually,  Schub¬ 
kegel  and  Goetz  are  on  adjoining 
farms,  each  with  its  own  hatchery 
and  poultry  houses  and  each  with  its 
own  method  of  feeding.  Both  farms 
raise  about  10,000  breeding  layers 
apiece  per  season  and  they  hatch 


also  feeds  condensed  buttermilk  and 
“super-green”  pellets.  Granite  grit 
for  breaking  up  the  feed  particles 
and  oyster  shell  for  calcium  are  pi'O- 
vided  free  choice  in  separate  hop¬ 
pers. 

Goetz  feeds  his  Leghorn  chicks  on 
the  west  farm  scratch  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pound  per  100  chicks  per 
day,  increasing  half  a  pound  each 
week.  After  the  second  day  he  feeds 
all  the  mash  the  birds  will  clean  up 
in  a  day.  After  six  weeks,  however, 
he  feeds  pullets  every  second  day 
enough  grain  and  mash  to  last  the 
two  days.  When  the  pullets  are 
housed,  Goetz  provides  buttermilk 
for  about  four  weeks.  When  the 
breeding  season  starts,  he  resumes 
feeding  milk.  Along  with  oyster  shell, 
Goetz’  birds  are  also  given  granite 
grit  in  hoppers  in  the  houses  and 
during  the  time  they  are  on  range 
from  eight  to  14  weeks. 

Goetz  feels  that  the  importance  of 
good  grit  has  been  neglected.  “If 
you  don’t  feed  enough  grit,  you’re 
in  trouble,”  he  says,  adding,  “Grit  is 
as  important  as  any  feed  to  me.  We 


Lightweight  paper  sacks  to  lighten  ivork  load  and  keep  feed  fresh  are  used 
at  Lakewood  Egg  Farms,  New  Jersey,  as  a  sanitary  precaution. 


a  total  of  almost  a  million  chicks  a 
year. 

But  it  is  not  quantity  that  is 
stressed  at  Lakewood  Egg  Farms. 
Rather,  it  is  the  use  of  utmost  care 
and  skill  in  every  phase  of  breeding 
and  hatching  to  produce  actually  a 
utopian  bird — one  which  possesses 
the  capabilities  for  high  production, 
good  livability,  the  best  in  egg  size 
and  quality,  dependable  hatchability, 
good  size  and  body  type,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  and  longer-than-one-year  lay. 

Gene  Goetz  says,  “We’re  very  old- 
fashioned  and  don’t  jump  for  any¬ 
thing  just  because  it’s  new.  Sanita¬ 
tion  is  the  number  one  thing  in  run¬ 
ning  a  chicken  business  and  I’ll  give 
you  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
When  feed  first  appeared  in  paper 
sacks,  I  stood  back  and  waited.  When 
I  was  sure  they  were  more  sanitary 
than  what  we’d  been  using,  I 
switched  to  multi-walls.  Today  some 
poultrymen  are  experimenting  with 
other  forms  of  feeding,  but  I’m  still 
convinced  paper  bags  are  the  sani¬ 
tary  way  to  carry  and  store  feed,  and 
that’s  why  we’re  staying  with  paper.” 

The  two  Lakewood  Egg  Farms 
have  their  own  individual  methods 
of  feeding.  Although  both  start  with 
chick  grain  the  first  two  days,  the 
similarity  ends  right  there.  Schub¬ 
kegel  feeds  chick  starter  from  the 
third  day  and  a  little  grain  at  night 
for  the  first  three  weeks.  After  this, 
the  chicks  get  unlimited  grain  at 
night  along  with  the  starter.  At 
eight-to-ten-weeks,  when  the  pullets 
are  ranged,  he  switches  to  growing 
mash  fed  in  the  morning,  as  much 
as  the  birds  will  clean  up  in  three 
hours.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  are  fed  unlimited  grain. 
When  the  pullets  go  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  at  about  six  months,  Mar¬ 
tin  feeds  them  breeder  mash  free- 
choice  and  at  night  all  the  grain  they 
wa;it.  During  the  breeding  season  he 
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Value  of  Monthly  Analysis 


A  poultryman  can  always  furnish 
the  current  rate  of  lay  of  his  flock. 
He  is  well  aware  that  the  ratio  of 
eggs  to  hens  per  day  influences 
efficiency  and  profits.  But  it  usually 
takes  the  passing  of  a  full  year  for 
him  to  figure  out  the  actual  number 
of  eggs  each  hen  produces  for-  the 
whole  year.  At  January  inventory 
time  the  annual  figuring  is  natural 
and  practical;  and,  of  course,  it  takes 
a  full  year  of  production  to  compute 
the  number  of  eggs  actually  laid 
over  the  entire  year.  But  the  annual 
rate  of  lay  can  be  figured  by  the 
month — in  accordance  with  standard 
graphs,  and  this  business  practice 
frequently  results  in  such  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  management  practices  that 
efficiency  of  the  egg-laying  flock  is 
improved.  Monthly  computation  en¬ 
ables  a  poultryman  to  see  actually 
whether  or  not  his  flock  is  up  to  the 
standard  he  wants,  and  then,  if  not, 
to  so  change  the  feeding,  environ¬ 
ment  or  housing  as  to  bring  it  up. 

Proof  of  this  monthly  analysis 
value  has  recently  been  discussed 
by  the  Wallace  Hy-Cross  Hatcheries 
of  Doylestown,  Pa.  Some  250  poul- 
trymen  using  their  chicks  keep 
flock  performance  records  and  then 
once  a  month  send  them  into  the 
hatchery.  There  they  are  analyzed 
and  a  report  is  returned  to  the  poul¬ 
tryman  indicating  how  well  his  birds 


are  doing  in  relation  to  others’  of 
the  same  age  and  breeding.  Until 
1953,  the  analyzing  and  reporting 
were  done  on  an  annual  basis  and 
the  12-months’  production  ran  about 
139  eggs  per  hen  housed  for  the 
year.  Last  year,  however,  with  the 
monthly  reports,  the  annual  lay  fig¬ 
ure  jumped  to  227  eggs,  an  increase 
worth  over  a  dollar  per  bird.  Some 
of  the  credit  for  this  increase  is  given 
to  the  monthly  method  of  production 
analysis.  If  the  farmer  finds  his  flock 
performing  below  average,  he  is 
quick  to  look  for  causes  of  poor  per¬ 
formance  and  to  correct  them. 

The  monthly  analysis  can  be  per¬ 
formed  on  practically  any  poultry 
farm.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  dur¬ 
ing  each  month  after  the  flock  comes 
into  production  can  be  employed  to 
indicate  a  fluctuating  annual  rate  of 
lay,  or  it  can  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  relation  one  month  has  to 
another  throughout  a  laying  year 
in  the  total  number  of  eggs  layed. 
Thus  a  peak  production  month  can¬ 
not  ‘be  simply  multiplied  by  twelve 
to  predict  the  true  annual  average; 
rather  it  should  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  annual  aver¬ 
age  monthly  lay  of  all  recorded 
birds  of  that  breed  is  to  their  aver¬ 
age  production  for  the  particular 
month  or  age. 


Poultry  Expositors  in 

Syracuse  Jan.  25-26 

The  second  Central  New  York 
Poultry  Exposition  will  be  held 
January  25-26  in  the  Pyrke  Building, 
commonly  known  as  the  4-H  Build¬ 
ing,  on  the  New  York  State  Fair¬ 
grounds.  Two  days  and  one  night 
will  be  packed  with  programs,  and  a 
gigantic  trade  show  promises  to  be 
even  better  than  last  year’s.  The 
Poultrymen’s  League  of  Central  New 
York,  of  which  Raymond  Sachs, 
Camiilus,  is  president,  is  sponsoring 
organization  of  the  Exposition.  The 
League’s  membership  is  centered  in 
Cayuga,  Cortland,  Jefferson,  Madi¬ 
son,  Onondaga,  Oswego  and  Wayne 
Counties. 

According  to  Mr.  Sachs,  last  year’s 
show  was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen 
in  this  area,  with  the  exception  of 
the  NEPPCO  show  at  the  Syracuse 
War  Memorial  in  past  years.  All 
local  pcultrymen  are  urged  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Exposition  and  witness  the 
program’s  outstanding  talks,  discus¬ 
sions  and  exhibitions. 


suits  at  savings  over  other  systems 
in  Connecticut  tests. 

An  oil-fired  brooding  house  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  in  Storrs 
cost  from  IVz  cents  to  slightly  over  | 
two  cents  per  chick  to  operate  last 
Winter,  even  though  outside  tem¬ 
peratures  went  to  as  low  as  10  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  The  uninsulated 
house  was  warmed  by  hot  air  circu¬ 
lating  through  ductwork,  with  40 
chicks  to  the  radiant  duct.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  quite  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal,  according  to  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  test.  s.  b. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

Roberts  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Starting  Right  With  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.95 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 


Radiant  Heat  for  Chicks 

Radiant  heat,  still  a  novelty  in 
homes,  is  getting  good  brooder  re¬ 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


At  the  De  Kalb  Agricultural  Association,  Inc.,  farm  near  De  Kalb,  III.,  hy - 
brid  chicks  are  produced  by  in*breeding}  crossbreeding  and  selection  for 
superior  performance.  Research  work  has  developed  chicks  which  are  rapid 
leathering,  fast  gaining  and  sturdy  and  strong.  Here  the  rate  of  feathering, 
Particularly  important  in  the  broiler  industry,  is  being  carefully  checked 

at  10  days. 


€HECK  THESE  6 


“extra  profit** 

ADVANTAGES 

/.  vV,'SOr  and  uniform  de¬ 
velopment 

2,  Unusual  early  maturity 

3.  L,Qr9e  e£,9  s'ze  early- 

&  G.0t°d  ,£,y'ng  house  liv¬ 
S,  Heavy  sustained  production 

6,  lh"fee1  COnsumPf'on  (5 

•  Per  dozen  eanU 


uu  i 


Take  a  good  look  at  this  bird!  It’s 
the  new  Hubbard  Farms  Leghorn- 
Nev 7  Hampshire  Cross,  a  specialized 
high  egg  producer  yielding,  240-250 
top  quality  eggs  per  year*:  Eggs  are 
“creams”  and  “tints”  with  some  whites. 

This  new  development  of  the  Hubbard 
Farms  breeding  program  combines 
hybrid  vigor  —  the  ability  to  “take  it” 
—  with  heavy,  steady  egg  production, 
low  feed  consumption,  and  high  lay¬ 
ing  house  livability.  They  grow  fast 
and  mature  early.  Try  these  superior 


money-makers  on  your  farm!  You’ll 
like  them! 

Ort  all  the  facts  about  all 
oi  Hubbard’s  “special  pur¬ 
pose”  birds  for  egg3  and 
meat  —  including  the 
record-breaking  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN**  broiler.  Send  for  your 
copy  today!  Address: 

HUBSARD  FAS2MS  . 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Teleolione:  Walpole  78 
Branch  ka  chery:  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*on  hen  mcitnly  basis  **White  Mountain  is  a  trade  name 


Top  N,  Y,  S. 
Leghorn  Breeder 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$$$  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you 
can  share  in  Bulk- 
ley’s  Leghorns’  high 
per  chick  income. 
Regular  how-to-do- 
it  bulletins,  price 
list,  catalog  free. 
Rush  postcard  today. 

BULKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 

OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Chum  herl  in 

SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 

Our  famous  Hi-Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavily 
right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  oT  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  v  gor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  for 
inert  production.  Their  faster 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 
Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  very 
popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 
Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberfi n  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6,  W.  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


VERMONT 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


nnu-T  coiner  v  „  ..  Live  Poultry.  Babbits,  Pi-eons  to  New 

DON  T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  —  JJfllJT  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House  Est  1883' 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY 

shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn  Dept  20.  Live  Poultry  Term  nal  Lono  Island  Oitv  N  Y 

$1,000  yearly  SINE.  RN-7  QUAKERTOWN.  PA  '  y  Long  is.ano  city,  N.Y. 


Lookin'  for  Baby  Chicks? 

Every  week  in  the  year,  Sunny- 
brook’s  batteries  of  Incubators,  are 
hatching  thousands  of  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chicks,  that  will  be  great 
money  makers  for  the  poultrymen 
lucky  enough  to  own  them.  Success 
is  born  in  every  Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chick,  as  they  are  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in  America  — 
strains  famous  for  big  eggs  —  at 
low  feed  cost  —  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  —  no  broodiness  —  high  liva¬ 
bility  and  rapid  development.  We 
have  some  dandy  White  Leghorns 
—  Red  Rock  Sex-Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets) —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Join 
the  contented  group  of  successful 
poultrymen,  who  have  prospered  on 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  and 
Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Our 
prices  are  very  low  for  such  high 
quality  birds.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  TODAY. 

Ever  Think  of  Stisrreel  Pallets? 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  STARTED  PULLETS  in  America.  We  originated 
the  idea  30  years  ago.  We  have  sorhe  of  the  nicest  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock* 
Sex-Links  (black  pullets)  you’ve  ever  seen  —  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age,  up  to  ready- 
to-lay .  They  are  all  from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America.  And  they  are 
priced  lower  than  you  can  raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  NOW  —  for 
current  list  of  pullets  on  hand,  as  they  are  selling  fast. 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  C  LE  A  N~B~R  E  E  D  ERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post.  Railway  Exnress.  hy  Air 
or  by  oui  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound,  I00u/o  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 

LET  US  SEND  OUR  NEW  1956  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK — WRITE  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2,  PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  N. 


January  7,  1956 


CH 


MAINE  -U.S.  APPROVED  — 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


.  .  .  .ready  and  able  to  produce  bigger 
profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  RED- 
BOCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets),  Golden 
Crosses  and  R.  I.  Reds  for  egg  production. 
White  Rocks  for  Broilers  (also  for  produc¬ 
ing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks.) 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market  Eggs, 
Broilers,  Caponettes.  or  Hatching  Eggs  — 
one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses  can  help  in¬ 
crease  your  profit  margin.  Backed  by  45 
years  breeding  experience  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Maine’s  Largest  Hatchery. 


Write  or  Telephone  — 
(Winterport:  Baldwin  3-4292) 

For  Information  and  Prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25.  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


NEW...“B0B’S  WHITES" 

A  Proven  Cross  for  More  Eggs. 
Also  “Black  Beauties”,  popular 
Sex-linked  layers  and  famous 
Parks’-strain  Barred  Rocks  .  .  . 
The  money-making  birds 
that  have  outlasted  all  /.Sjjf 
other  strains  in  the  world.  7  vSt*  f 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

BOB  PARKS  •  ALTOONA  10- *PA. 


(A  PIPER  BRACE  TRUSS) 

Life  Worth  Living 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 


(A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 
Pat.  No.  2606551 


Right  or  Left 
Side 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play,  sleep, 
even  bathe  wearing  Rupture-Easer. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds  rupture  in 
place  without  gouging  —  no  steel  or 
leather  bands!  NO  FITTING,  merely 
adjust  back  lacing  and  leg  straps, 
snap  in  front!  Give  measurement 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  Postage 
prepaid  except  C.O.D.’s.  Delay  may 
be  dangerous!  Order  today! 

Over  1,000,000  Grateful  Users! 
lO-Dav  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  BackI 


Double  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 


$5.95 


811  WYANDOTTE 
Dept.  RY-105,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


COLD  SPRINGS  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorn,  Harco  Sex- 
link  Cross  (from  all  direct  stock).  Harco 
R.  I.  Reds  (males  direct).  Our  breeding 
and  feeding  program  insures  you  of  the 
(lighest  quality  in  baby  chicks.  Write 
i)s  now  for  circular  and  prices.  STR. 

RUN  .  PULLETS  .  COCKERELS. 

COLD  SPRINGS  PLTRY  FARMS,  VALOIS,  N.Y. 
Gervin  K.  Schaeffer.  Phone  Lodi  ll-H 


Get  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describ¬ 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Post  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


CORGI  ::  New  Giant  White  Cross 

Now  available  in  limited  quantities.  A  new  Cornish — 
Giant  cross  to  give  you  the  really  big  white  chickens 
you’ve  wanted.  Ideal  for  capons  and  large  roasters. 
Write  today  for  price  list.  Save  with  early  order 
discounts. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  Amherst  7-0144 


BALL  LEGHORN  No.  551 

A  MATING  OF  THE  BEST  WITH  THE  BEST 
(BABCOCK  AND  MT.  HOPE  STRAINS) 
No.  551  •  Go  from  medium  to  large  eggs  fast. 
No.  551  •  Are  persistent  layers. 

No.  551  •  Have  very  good  livability. 

No.  551  •  Are  efficient  feed  users. 

No.  551  •  Will  please  the  poultryman  who 
keeps  accurate  records. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM  -  ROUTE  R 
OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT — FUR — 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  25 

Breeds ,  BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 


AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


North  Ridge  Rabbitry* Preston  Hollow,  N.Y. 

OFFERS  ONE  TRIO  AND  TWO  PAIR  OF  — 
NEW  ZEALAND  WH.  RABBITS;  3  mos.  old  at  $3.00 
each.  Pedigrees  given.  Also  coming  soon:  A  few  pair 
of  2  mos.  stock  at  $2.00  each.  Either  sex. 
Orders  Filled  As  Received. 


PED. 
J.  N. 


GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS.  All  Ages. 

HERSHBERGER,  R,  2,  BURTON.  OHIO 


RAISE  GIANT 
Booklet  Free. 


CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business. 
HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS 


Advocates  of  high  price  supports  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
although  they  have  the  power  by  the 
margin  of  one  vote  to  report  out  the 
House-passed  bill  restoring  rigid  90 
per  cent  of  parity  props,  will  not  be 
able  to  approve  the  bill  in  any  great 
hurry  during  the  new  session.  And 
delay  is  certain  to  result  in  a  heavily 
amended  measure. 

Sen.  Allen  Ellendar  (D.,  La.),  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  does  not  want  to 
begin  hearings  until  after  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  new  farm  ideas  are 
presented.  These  will  come  to  the 
Hill  late  in  January.  There  will  be 
some  pressure  to  act  without  formal 
hearings  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Committee’s  cross-country  travels 
produced  enough  testimony.  But 
Ellender  plans  to  insist  on  further 
hearings  here  after  receipt  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  suggested  program. 

About  the  only  important  plank 
in  the  administration  program  which 
would  require  legislation  is  the 
“soil  bank”  idea.  This  is  .  certain  to 
be  attached  to  the  high  price  sup¬ 
port  bill.  It  would  appear  probable 
that  the  session  will  be  well  along 
before  the  amended  bill  will  be 
ready  for  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor, 
where  there  will  be  strong  efforts  to 
cut  the  high  price  supports  from 
the  measure,  leaving  only  the  ad¬ 
ministration  recommendations. 

The  political  winds  seem  to  be 
blowing  in  the  direction  of  a  narrow 
victory  for  high  price  supports  but, 
since  it  will  be  an  amended  measure, 
it  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  House 
for  passage  a  second  time.  No  genu¬ 
ine  difficulty  is  anticipated  there. 

Advocates  of  flexible  suppoi'ts, 
while  not  conceding  Senate  passage 
of  the  high  price  support  bill,  con¬ 
tend  that  such  a  bill  would  be  vetoed 
by  the  President,  even  though  1956 
is  an  election  year.  Neither  side  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  veto  could  even  be 
threatened  in  Congress,  much  less 
overridden.  Congress  would  then  be 
asked  to  pass  a  bill  containing  only 
the  administration  program,  most 
notably  the  soil-bank  idea,  and  this 
would  very  likely  be  done. 


In  other  words,  1956  price  support 
legislation  will  take  considerable 
time  and  will  be  subject  to  many 
twists  and  turns  before  the  final  out¬ 
come  is  achieved. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  is 
still  undecided  about  another  major 
idea  which  would  need  Congression¬ 
al  action  to  put  into  effect.  That  is  the 
establishment  of  higher  price  sup¬ 
port  levels  for  higher  qualities  and 
more  marketable  varieties.  Since  90 
per  cent  of  parity  could  be  offered 
for  some  farm  commodities  under 
this  plan,  the  administration  is  con¬ 
sidering  offering  it  as  a  compromise 
to  those  who  insist  on  rigid,  high 
level  price  supports.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  has  been  advised 
that  the  compromise  would  work, 
and  that  it  would  take  enough  votes 
away  from  the  90  per  cent  bill  to 
insure  defeat  and  eliminate  any 
need  for  a  veto. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Secretary  Benson  told  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Assn, 
of  America  that  high  price  supports 
on  storable  crops  would  be  just  as 
disastrous  as  high  props  on  perish¬ 
able  commodities.  The  disaster 
merely  takes  longer  to  happen,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  He  said  that  high  supports 
on  any  crop  eventually  hurt  farmers 
producing  all  other  farm  commoddi- 
ties. 

“When  we  ignore  that  essential 
balance,  the  wheels  of  eventual  dis¬ 
aster  may  grind  more  slowly  on  the 
.  .  .  storable  crops  —  but  they  grind 
just  as  surely  and  just  as  fine”,  he 
told  the  vegetable  growers.  Stocks 
in  government  storage,  he  continued, 
“hang  as  a  dark  cloud  over  our  mar¬ 
kets,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  . 
destroying  markets  and  depresssing 
the  prices  currently  received  by  all 
farmers.” 

He  argued  that  the  “heavy  hand  of 
government”  must  impose  acreage 
restrictions  “in  proportion  as  price 
supports  are  higher.”  Acres  con¬ 
trolled  out  of  one  crop  then  go  into 
uncontrolled  crops  and  build  sur¬ 
pluses  which  damage  farmers  who 
do  not  get  price  support  aid,  he  said. 


of  Baby  Chicks  Wanted 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of  Baby  Chicks.  They  will  also  buy 
large  quantities  of  Poults,  Ducklings,  etc. 

Any  breeder  or  hatchery,  who  has  a  good  supply  of  birds  to  sell, 
will  find  a  demand  for  their  stock  among  this  large  group  of  buyers. 
Country  people  prefer  to  buy  from  concerns  that  advertise  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  because  they  know  that  only  reliable  business 
houses  are  permitted  to  advertise  in  the  publication. 

Annual  Poultry  Issue 

FEBRUARY  4th 

The  big  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will 
afford  business  concerns  an  excellent  opportunity  to  place  their  sales 
message  before  more  than  300,000  of  the  best  farmers  and  poultrymen 
in  the  Northeast  at  just  the  time  when  they  are  ready  to  place  their 
orders.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  business  concern  can  reach 
such  a  fine  group  of  country  people  so  effectively  and  at  so 
small  a  cost. 

SALES  AT  LOW  COST 

Dozens  of  breeders  and  hatchery-operators  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  advertisements  in  The  Rurai  New  Yorker  produce  sales 
at  a  low  cost.  Many  have  advertised  in  the  publication  each  season  for 
25  years  or  more.  This  is  the  best  proof  that  they  find  advertising  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  brings  them  new  customers  at  a  low  cost. 

The  big  Annual  Poultry  Issue  will  go  to  press  Friday,  January 
20.  It  will  be  filled  with  valuable  and  timely  information  and  will 
therefore  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  future  reference.  Advertise¬ 
ments  that  appear  in  this  issue  will  have  a  long  life. 

Any  business  concern  that  is  seeking  more  business  this  season 
will  find  it  profitable  to  have  an  advertisement  in  this  big 
popular  issue.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  send  your  reservation 
promptly  so  as  to  be  assured  of  proper  classification. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
STREET  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


How  Big  Must  LARGE  Eggs  Be? 


I  recently  shipped  some  eggs, 
about  the  grading  of  which  I  am  in 
doubt.  According  to  the  ticket,  the 
whole  case  weighed  56  pounds.  This 
included  the  actual  weights  of  the 
case  and  fillers,  which  together  came 
to  7.5  pounds,  and  that  left  48.5 
pounds  of  weight  for  the  eggs.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  arithmetic,  a  30-dozen 
case  of  eggs  weighing  more  than  45 
pounds  means  the  eggs  are  Large. 
Every  one  of  the  eggs  I  packed  was 
at  least  the  24-ounce-for-the-dozen 
size,  but  the  buyer  paid  me  for  them 
only  as  Mediums.  I  think  I  am  being 
cheated.  The  man  claims  a  case  of 
Large  should  weigh  60  pounds.  The 
way  he  operates  I’m  just  wasting  my 
time  in  sizing  the  eggs  at  all. 

MRS.  J.  L. 

Eggs  that  average  45  pounds  net 
per  case  should  be  classified  “Large” 
in  size  because  the  average  is  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  However,  the 
case  might  have  contained  quite  a 
few  eggs  that  weighed  less  than  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  I  do  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  selected  only  individ¬ 
ual  eggs  that  were  Large.  The  case 
you  sold  that  weighed  about  48.5 
pounds,  net,  had  to  have  eggs  in  it 
that  were  Large.  Why  the  dealer 
paid  you  at  the  rate  for  Mediums 
for  that  particular  lot  is  certainly 
puzzling. 

Nevertheless  I  do  understand  the 
dealer’s  position  in  stating  that  he 
wants  cases  that  will  go  60  pounds, 
gross  weight.  Buyers  will  pay  top 
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price  only  for  the  heavy  eggs,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  are  called 
Large  or  any  other  grade.  This  shows 
up  quite  definitely  when  eggs  are 
sold  on  the  auction.  They  all  may  be 
classified  as  Large,  but  the  heavier 
eggs  bring  more  money.  The  buyer 
likes  to  get  some  eggs  out  of  the 
case  that  run  28  and  30  ounces  to 
the  dozen,  and  not  just  those  that 
get  by  on  the  grade  level  at  the  rate 
of  say  24  to  26  ounces.  Yet,  the 
dealer  did  wrong  in  paying  for 
Large  eggs  as  Mediums. 

There  is  no  compulsion  that  he 
must  pay  any  particular  price,  but 
he  cannot  misrepresent  weight  with¬ 
out  liability  to  charges  of  fraud.  The 
24-ounce-to-the-dozen  minimum  for 
Large  eggs  is  promulgated  and  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  the  States;  it  is  well 
accepted  .in  the  practices  of  the  poul¬ 
try  trade.  You  should  either  lodge  a 
complaint  against  or  cease  dealing 
with  your  current  egg  buyer.  c.  s.  p. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Winter  Care  of  Layers 


In  the  winter  months,  most  poul¬ 
try  breeders  cut  off  so  much  of  their 
ventilation  to  prevent  cold  drafts 
that  the  house  is  rarely  as  well  ven¬ 
tilated  as  in  Summer.  With  less  than 
four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird,  eggs  will  stop,  and  mortality 
will  increase.  This  means  that  for 
a  flock  of  100  laying  hens  we  should 
provide  a  house  at  least  16x25  feet 
in  size.  The  reason  for  providing  this 
much  floor  space  is  not  to  give  the 
birds  room  to  move  about,  but  to  as¬ 
sure  adequate  air  space.  The  birds 
must  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air  without  drafts.  Besides  supply¬ 
ing  the  necessary  fresh  air  for  the 
birds,  proper  ventilation  also  per¬ 
forms  an  important  function  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  poultry  house  dry  and  clean. 

it  is  important  that  we  provide 
some  method  of  changing  the  air  in 
the  house  during  the  winter  months. 
The  average  hen  requires  about  35 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  We  must 
not  shut  the  windows  and  doors  and 
expect  the  birds  to  lay  well.  Yet,  the 
average  farm  flock  suffers  a  lot  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  from  drafts  and  sud¬ 
den  drops  in  temperature.  This 
tempts  the  poultryman  to  shut  off 
ventilation  entirely,  with  trouble 
coming  due  to  impure  air.  We  have 
found  ways  of  controlling  ventilation 
without  causing  drafts  ’  or  without  * 
having  stuffy  impure  conditions.  The 
way  that  we  have  found  very  good 
is  the  use  of  a  straw7  loft.  It  consists 
simply  of  covering  the  floor  of  the 
loft  of  the  house  with  loose  straw  to 
a  depth  of  15  inches  and  having 
small  windows  above  this  to  provide 
a  circulation  of  air  through  the 
straw.  Warm  air  goes  up. 

If  there  is  no  loft,  one  can  con¬ 
struct  it  by  use  of  suitable  material 
placed  about  three  inches  apart  or 
by  poles  laid  across  the  beams  as  a 
loft  floor.  Another  way  of  breaking 
up  drafts  in  long  chicken  houses  is 
by  building  cross  partitions  about 
every  20  feet  from  front  to  rear, 


making  these  partitions  solid  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  and  then 
of  wire  to  the  roof.  I  have  found  the 
use  of  a  baffle  board  in  front  of 
each  opening,  so  placed  as  to  turn 
the  current  of  air  upward  is  another 
way  to  improve  drafty  conditions. 

Another  safeguard  for  the  comfort 
of  the  flock  is  the  generous  use  of 
good  litter.  It  helps  to  keep  the 
floor  warm  and,  if  it  is  absorptive — 
as  is  peat  moss,  for  instance — it  aids 
in  keeping  the  house  dry.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  less  frequent  changing.  If 
peat  moss  is  used,  a  depth  of  three 
inches  is  satisfactory  at  the  start; 
more  may  be  added  during  the  cold 
months  until  five  inches  is  reached. 
I  use  eight  inches  of  rye  straw  cut 
short.  Good  clean  litter  is  especially 
desirable  where  grain  is  used  as  a 
scratch  feed. 

Winter  layers  ought  to  .be  eating 
from  12  to  14  pounds  of  grain  per 
100  birds  per  day.  When  an  all-mash 
ration  is  fed  and  the  grain  is  not 
eaten  the  way  it  should  be,  a  moist 
fleshing  mash  can  well  be  fed  once 
a  day;  about  two  pounds  per  100 
birds  will  help  to  keep  the  flock  in 
condition.  I  have  found  the  best 
mash  for  stimulating  egg  production 
in  hens  of  the  general  purpose 
breeds,  such  as  the  Wyandottes,  Ply¬ 
mouth  -Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
New  Hampshires,  is  one  not  too  rich 
in  corn.  For  use  with  birds  of  these 
types,  I  have  had  the  best  results 
with  a  ration  made  up  of  various 
feeds  in  the  proportion  of  500  pounds 
corn  meal,  350  wheat  bran,  150  meat 
scrap,  400  midlings,  450  ground  oats, 
and  150  pounds  linseed  oil  meal;  this 
makes  one  ton.  For  use  with  heavy 
egg  producers  such  as  Leghorns,  I 
find  it  best  to  increase  the  protein 
content  of  the  mash  feed.  I  have 
gotten  good  results  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  per-ton  mixture:  450  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  450  middlings,  700  corn  meal, 
400  meat  scrap. 

J.  Umosella 


Trends  in  Egg  &  Poultry  Prices 


If  the  poultry  business  follows  the 
usual  trend,  the  first  six  months  of 
1956  should  show7  higher  than  usual 
egg  prices  with  a  sharp  slump  in 
midsummer  lasting  until  the  late 
Spring  of  1957.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  wise  poultryman  will  hold  on 
to  his  old  hens  and  try  to  get  his 
replacement  pullets  started  as  early 
as  possible. 

A  while  ago,  we  went  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  where  it  was  said  that  poultry- 
men  stand  at  a  crossroads  where 
they  must  decide  whether  to  go  in 
for  meat  or  egg  production.  In  this 
section  of  the  Northeast,  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  suburb  of  New  York  City, 
the  emphasis  is  on  egg  production. 
We  were  told  that  w7e  must  make  our 
profits  hereafter  on  eggs  alone,  sell¬ 
ing  the  carcass  for  the  few  cents  it 
will  bring  on  the  market.  Many  must 
decide  right  now  whether  to  change 
to  the  light-egg  breeds  with  their 
higher  production  and  lower  feed 
costs,  or  to  stick  with  the  heavier 
dual-purpose  breeds  that  do  not  lay 
at  quite  such  a  high  rate  and  con¬ 
sume  more  feed.  Here  the  market 
must  be  considered  also:  customers 
used  to  getting  rich,  brown  eggs  are 
not  going  to  take  kindly  to  pale 
shells.  But,  unless  conditions  change, 
wholesale  producers  may  be  forced 
to  raise  Leghorns,  Minorcas  and 
other  light  breeds. 

Another  course  open  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  near  a  thickly  settled  area  is 
to  “go  retail.”  While  it  takes  more 
time  and  w7ork  to  make  deliveries  to 
individual  homes,  the  premium  of 
20  cents  or  more  per  dozen  eggs  may 
make  it  worthwhile.  Of  course,  each 
man  wall  be  handling  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  but  this  will  probably 
mean  a  lower  capital  investment  also. 
It  is  not  the  number  of  birds  kept 
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that  counts  but  the  total  net  profit 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  of  the 
old  birds  can  be  dressed  off  and 
sold  oh  a  retail  route  for  between 
$2.00  and  $3.00  at  a  time  when  deal¬ 
ers  are  paying  60  cents  to  $1.00 
apiece  alive. 

Every  poultryman  should  sit  down 
with  pencil  and  paper  along  with  his 
records  of  the  past  few7  years  to 
figure  out  the  best  deal  for  himself 
and  his  particular  farm.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis  of  his  records  cannot 
fail  to  help  any  egg  producer.  A 
broiler  man  can  tell  exactly  how 
much  feed  it  took  at  what  cost  to 
put  each  pound  of  meat  on  his  bird, 
but  not  one  in  a  hundred  egg  men 
can  tell  how  much  it  costs  to  pro¬ 
duce  a*  dozen  eggs. 

The  answer  to  a  lot  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  may  lie  in  fall  brooding,  say 
October,  when  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  to  cut  fuel  costs  and  feed  is 
generally  lower  in  price.  The  pullets 
would  begin  laying  in  the  Spring 
when  the  price  of  pullet  eggs  is  com¬ 
paratively  high.  By  the  time  prices 
rise  in  early  Summer,  the  eggs 
would  be  of  good  size  and  the  flock 
at  its  peak  of  production.  The  end 
of  the  laying  year  would  come  in  the  ! 
Spring  when  fowl  prices  are  high-  j 
est.  Of  course,  in  this  area  the  birds 
would  have  to  be  reared  in  confine¬ 
ment. 

Whatever  comes,  there  will  always 
be  a  market  for  top  quality  eggs  and 
fowl.  No  housewife  who  has  enjoyed 
eggs  fresh  from  the  nest  will  ever 
be  content  with  store  eggs  that  taste 
like  cardboard.  No  one  who  has 
eaten  a  fresh  killed  fowl  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  bird  that  has  lain 
in  a  showcase  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Connecticut  K.  R.  ’Lockwood 
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HALL  BROTHERS'  WAY ! 


Start  now  to  make  1956  your  profit-plus  year!  Order  Hall  Brothers’ 
Chicks  —  the  chicks  that  give  you  the  maximum  income  on  the  mini¬ 
mum  outgo.  Hall  Brothers’  chicks  have  an  in-bred  profit  potential  — 
they  are  planned  that  way  —  healthy,  disease-resistant  and  vigorous. 
Mature  early  to  produce  quantities  of  quality  eggs.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  forty-five  years  off  experience  in  chicks.  They  are  the  chicks 
that  have  come  through  w  ith  High  Records  in  Egg  Laying  Tests  all 
over  the  country  —  the  chicks  that  will  come  through  -with  top  profits 


for  you. 


Here  are  four  Hall  Brothers*  profit  pro¬ 
ducers.  Pick  any  one  and  you  have 
picked  a  winner! 

Hail  Brothers 

SILVER  KALLCR0SS 

The  egg  and  meat  combination  with  the  double  pay-off. 
Strong,  vigorous  birds  that  start  producing  early  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  high  production.  Dress  off  well  for  select  markets. 


Hall  Brothers 

SEX- LINKED  HALLCR0SS  PULLETS 

For  many  years  the  favorite  brown  egg  producer.  First 
introduced  by  Hall  Brothers  in  1931  and  never  equalled. 
Strong,  healthy  birds  with  hybrid  vigor  that  gives  constant 
and  continuous  production. 


Hall  Brothers 

WHITE  BARRED  CROSS 

Another  Egg-Meat-Combination  Crossbreed  that  has  be¬ 
come  popular  fast.  Produces  high  quality  brown  eggs  of 
superior  size.  Dresses  off  to  equal  the  strictly  meat  breeds. 


Hall  Brothers 

i  \  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Strictly  a  business  bird,  whose  business  is  egg  production. 

Try  these  birds  from  the  famous  Mt.  Hope  strain  and  see 
what  these  superior  White  Leghorns  will  do  Most  eco¬ 
nomical  feed  conversion  —  quantities  of  large  white  eggs. 

Most  desirable  for  cage  birds. 

ALL  HALL  BROTHERS'  CHICKS 

ARE  CONN.  FULLQRUM  CLEAN 

'  New  Folder  w  irh  Kodachrome 
reproductions  of  all  Hall  Broth¬ 
ers’  9  famous  Breeds  and  Cross¬ 
breeds. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCKERyITncT’ 

BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  your  new  color  folder 
on  Hall  Brothers  Chicks. 

NAME  _ _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY  _ 


STATE 


XttAPMAjjT 
WHITE 
Ik&irORNS 


E  DIG  REE  0'  SINCE  1915 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  £hapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5.000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
lay  ng  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


tfEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

AN  G  0  NAS 

1956  white  egg 
machines.  Lota  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


If 


REDS  Inc 


For  a 

Prosperous  New  Year 

Order  Parmenter  Chicks  for  ’56 

This  year's  poultry  profits  will  repay  you  for 
ali  your  work  and  investment  if  you  start  out 
with  the  right  chicks.  START  NOW!  ORDER 
PARMENTER  CHICKS  —  the  chicks  that  are 
bound  to  pay  because  they  are  bred  to  lay.  High¬ 
est  quality  chicks  from  one  of  the  country’s  oldest 
and  best  known  breeder-hatcheries! 

Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Sex-Link  Pullets;  Buff 
Cross;  Leghorn- Red  Cross;  Silver  Cross;  White 
Rocks.  Each  the  best  in  its  line  —  each  a  profit 
producer! 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND 
PRICE  LISTS. 

PARMENTER  REDS-  Inc. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


f  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  "N 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 

These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


A  <->' 
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S  DESK 


With  an  Allis-Chalmers  tractor-mounted,  two-way,  spinner-type 
plow,  you  ride  level  .  .  .  plow  level.  At  the  ends  of  the  field,  simply 
spin  the  plow  —  alternate  from  right  to  left-hand  moldboards. 

On  contoured  slopes,  you  turn  all  furrows  uphill  to  hold  soil 
and  water.  The  “uphill”  tractor  wheel  runs  in  the  furrow,  giving 
the  operator  a  more  level  ride. 

With  a  two-way  plow,  you  eliminate  dead  furrows  and  back 
furrows  .  .  .  keep  your  fields  level  .  .  .  uniformly  plowed  from  side 
to  side.  You  work  closer  to  field  boundaries  with  these  fully- 
mounted,  hydraulically-lifted  plows. 


Allis-Chalmers  spinner  plows  pull  from  a  single,  forward  hitch- 
point.  They’re  free-swing  to  dodge  obstructions;  work  with  the 
SNAP-COUPLER  Hitch;  make  use  of  the  automatic  Traction 
Booster  ...  on  CA,  WD  and  WD-45  Tractors.  snap-coupler  ;a  an 

Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Ruptured  Men 

Get  $3.50  Gift 

for  Trying  This 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Here  is  an 
improved  means  of  holding  rup¬ 
ture  that  has  benefitted  thousands 
of  ruptured  men  and  women  in 
the  last  year. 


Inconspicuous  without  leg  straps, 
elastic  belts,  body  encircling  springs 
or  harsh  pads,  it  has  caused  many 
to  say,  “I  don’t  see  how  it  holds  so 
easy.  I  would  not  have  believed,  had 
I  not  tried  it.” 


You  can’t  lose  by  trying.  It  is 
sent  to  you  on  30  days  trial.  You 
receive  a  $3.50  special  truss  as  a 
gift  for  making  this  trial. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
It’s  free.  Just  address  Physician’s 
Appliance  Company,  9559  Koch 
Bldg.,  2906  Main,  Kansas  City  8, 
Missouri. 


CUT  COSTS 


To  make  a  Profit  on  Fruit  Growing, 
PRUNE  with 


Sizss  for  a!!  your  work  from  the  SMALLEST 
CUTS  that  you  would  make  with  a  HAND 
SHEAR  to  the  largest  cuts  that  you  would 
make  with  ANY  SHEAR. 

Our  ORCHARDKRAFT  Air  Powered  PRUN- 
ER3  are  designed  for  Fruit  Growers,  by 
people  who  have  supplied  Fruit  Growers’ 
needs  for  over  50  years. 

Write  for  circular,  sending  us  name  of  your 
nearest  Fruit  Growers’  Supplies  dealer. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  C0RP. 

GASPORT.  NEW  YORK 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Priee  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


CHAIN  SAW  SHARPENING  SERVICE— Any  style, 
length  chain  for  saws,  precision  ground,  jointed.  Re¬ 
turned  day  received.  Money  back  guarantee.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  HORACE  PLACE,  R.  2,  Collegeville,  Pa. 
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READING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 

It's  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  and  disconjfort.  Permit  restful  reading — 
hour  after  hour  like,  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  poiished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they’re  “tops."  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LASS.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  449- A, _ ROCHELLE,  ILL. 

HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 

OR  CESSPOOL? 


Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a  lot  of 
nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay  $30  or  more  to 
have  it  pumped  out?  An  amazing  NEW.  Easy-to-use 
Treatment  by  Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools.  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available.  A  liquefier 
developed  to  STOP  the  Overflow  and  Bad  Odor  almost 
FOREVER!  Start  using  SEPTIC-MAGIC  and  elimin¬ 
ate  frequent  costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 


HOME  FARM  &  GARDEN  RESEARCH 

BOX  2541,  » _ NOBOTON,  CONN. 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  //fevj 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  Mg**/ 
for  local  yards— do  "custom  sawing"  ^ <5/ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
,\  card  for  Free  Book ,  __ 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

353S  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rl, Kansas  City  II. Mo, 
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Hit 


We  Wish  All  Our  Good  Friends 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

The  Editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk 


Reports  have  reached  us  that 
Robert  Colvin,  who  claims  to  be  a 
resident  of  Meadville,  Penna.,  is  so¬ 
liciting  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N. 
Y.  in  Crawford  County.  He  claims  to 
be  a  medical  student  and  a  veteran 
of  the  Korean  War.  He  is  not  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Meadville,  and  in  addition, 
we  have  no  records  of  him  at  all. 
Our  subscription  agents  carry 
printed  identification  cards.  If  you 
have  any  doubts,  ask  to  see  this  card. 


Was  reading  about  a  Parakeet  flying 
in  your  office  window.  I  have  had  one 
for  a  year  and  have  not  been  able  to 
teach  him  a  word.  How  did  you  teach 
yours  to  talk  and  carry  on  a  conver¬ 
sation?  Anytime  you  happen  to  get 
any  Parakeets  or  Budgies  bear  the 
writer  in  mind.  w.  p.  b. 

Florida 

So  many  have  asked  about  the 
little  green  Parakeet  who  flew  in  our 
office  window  that  we  want  to  thank 
them  for  remembering  him.  He  is 
well  and  lively  and  full  of  little  tricks. 
His  full  name  is  Publisher’s  Desk 
Keyes,  but  is  called  P.  D.  Keyes  for 
short,  though  he  can  say  both  names. 
He  says  “Pretty  Boy  P.  D.  Keyes” 
very  plainly.  He  learns  quickly,  but 
one  must  repeat  the  words  and  he 
soon  picks  them  up.  Just  now  he  is 
saying  “Merry  Christmas”,  “Happy 
New  Year”,  “Santa  Claus”,  “Go 
Beddie  Bye”,  “Don’t  scare  me.”  He 
does  not  hold  a  conversation,  but 
repeats  many  sentences  and  has  a 
vocabulary  of  probably  about  100 
words.  He  is  a  great  pet  and  has 
many  visitors.  He  recognizes  the 
steps  in  the  hall  and  greets  one  with 
a  chirp  before  the  door  is  unlocked. 
One  would  not  part  with  him.  It  is 
very  easy  to  care  for  a  Parakeet,  and 
one  is  good  company. 


I  was  thinking  of  going  into  the 
chinchilla  business.  After  hearing  a 
firm  advertise  on  the  radio,  I  wrote 
to  them.  They  telephoned  asking  for 
a  deposit  of  $50  to  show  good  faith. 
I  sent  it,  but  later  was  told  there 
were  complaints  against  the  firm.  I 
wrote  cancelling  the  order,  asking 
for  the  return  of  my  $50.  They  re¬ 
plied  that  if  I  did  not  place  an  order 
I  would  forfeit  my  deposit.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  get  the  return  of  my 
money,  but  your  readers  ought  to 
know  that  such  deposits  are  not  re¬ 
turned.  The  full  price  of  the  chin¬ 
chillas  is  $795.  The  concern  makes 
a  lot  of  promises,  but  when  you  buy 
on  time  and  sign  a  contract  you  are 
held  to  it,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
hold  them  to  their  agreement. 

Vermont  w.  a.  k. 

We  asked  the  company  for  the  re¬ 
fund,  but  our  first  letters  were  un¬ 
answered.  Finally  they  wrote  that  it 
is  company  policy  never  to  make  re¬ 
funds,  and  that  they  have  the  right 
to  sue  for  the  total  amount.  Our  sub¬ 
scriber  accepted  the  loss  of  his  de¬ 
posit  in  order  to  avoid  further  pay¬ 
ments.  We  cannot  stress  often 
enough  that  one  must  read  a  contract 
before  signing  and  understand  it. 
Know  just  to  what  you  are  com¬ 
mitted  before  signing.  If  the  con¬ 
tract  has  a  no-cancellation  clause, 
think  carefully  before  signing.  Chin¬ 
chillas  are  very  expensive,  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  a  good  market 
place.  It  is  always  wise  to  consider 
all  angles  before  investing  so  much 
on  any  new  project. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


I  just  want  to  let  you  know  that  we 
have  our  heating  for  this  difficult 
situation  completed,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  get¬ 
ting  the  catalogues  for  me,  and  for 
your  suggestions  and  cooperation. 
You  would  be  astonished  at  the  dead¬ 
ends  we  ran  into  for  two  years  in 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  our  prob¬ 
lem.  A.  p.  p. 

Connecticut 

We  are  fully  repaid  when  we  are 
able  to  be  of  help.  There  are  many 
cases  where  local  contractors  do  not 
know  all  the  problems  and  possibili¬ 
ties.  Sometimes  the  problem  con¬ 
cerns  radiation.  Other  times  it  may 
be  the  working  of  a  burner  or  the 
fuel  supply.  Any  time  we  can  help 
in  obtaining  information  to  assist  our 
readers  we  are  glad  to  do  so. 


I  answered  an  advertisement  from 
“Folders,  Warsaw,  Ind.”  to  sew  baby 
shoes  at  home.  The  answer  came 
from  Fred  Allen  Company  of  that 
city.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  a 
reliable  concern  j.  t.  g. 

Massachusetts 

This  company  is  one  of  many  that 
offer  to  sell  you  ready-cut  material 
to .  make  up  into  baby  shoes  and 
either  sell  in  your  neighborhood,  or 
sell  back  to  the  company.  There  is 
rarely  any  opportunity  to  sell  at 
home.  When  the  workers  return  the 
work  to  the  concern  that  advertise, 
the  excuse  is  given  that  the  price 
has  fallen,  or  the  work  is  not  done 
professionally.  We  have  no  records 
here  of  profits  made  in  this  way. 
We  suggest  that  it  is  wiser  to  de¬ 
velop  some  service  which  you  can 
render  in  your  own  locality;  possi¬ 
bly  mending,  fine  needle  work  or 
baking  bread.  One  lady  laundered 
curtains  for  neighbors.  Another  re¬ 
ports  considerable  success  in  caring 
for  young  children.  Try  something 
of  this  kind  and  we  believe  you  will 
find  it  pleasanter  and  more  profit¬ 
able. 


As  you  so  often  say  investigate 
before  you  invest,  and  as  I  do  not 
know  how,  but  know  that  you  do,  I 
am  asking  advice  about  the  en¬ 
closure.  If  everything  is  as  they  say, 
why  do  they  have  to  urge  me  to 
hurry.  e.  w. 

New  York 

The  inquiry  was  made  in  reference 
to  an  investment  in  a  material  called 
“Ramie.”  It  seemed  to  be  a  highly 
speculative  plan  to  promote  a  syn¬ 
thetic  material.  In  new  offerings  of 
this  kind  we  recommend  extreme 
caution.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to 
lose  if  a  proposition  fails,  it  is  not 
wise  to  invest.  When  “hurry,  hurry” 
is  urged,  we  feel  sure  it  is  wise  to 
take  time  and  investigate.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  investor  takes  time  to  look 
up  every  angle  before  parting  with 
his  money. 


Please  advise  me  whether  or  not  a 
trust  fund  sponsored  by  “Insurance 
Securities  Inc.,  Oakland,  Calif.” 
would  be  a  safe  investment? 

Pennsylvania  e.  d.  c. 

We  have  no  information  on  this 
trust  plan.  The  title  might  mislead 
some  to  think  that  it  is  insurance, 
which  it  is  not.  It  appears  to  be  an 
investment  plan.  We  do  not  think  it 
wise  for  a.  person  of  moderate  means 
to  invest  in  this  kind  of  a  plan. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


From  a  Farmer's  Wife 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 

going  into  the  store  room  to  get  out 
the  Christmas  things  from  last  year. 
The  house  decorations  and  music 
boxes,  books,  wrappings,  candles  and 
all  the  rest  are  a  big  thrill  to  unpack 
and  put  around  the  house.  Dad  would 
be  so  pleased  if  he  could  see  how 
nice  the  tree  looks  on  the  front  door 
with  snow  edging  the  greens  and 
the  red  lights  glowing.  We  have 
more  lights  this  year  than  ever, 
thanks  to  Dad’s  gifts.  And  he  would 
enjoy  the  compliments  we’ve  had 
from  everyone.  Inside  we  are  gay, 
too,  with  red  bows  and  bells  and 
even  a  tree.  I  have  a  tree  whether 
we  are  going  away  for  Christmas 
or  not. 

I  should  realize  that  there  isn't 
much  time  left  at  this  season  of  the 
year  for  anything  but  living.  Every 
organization  has  a  party  and  by  the 
time  you  help  put  on  any  of  the  par¬ 
ties  and  do  the  ordinary  things  you 
have  to  do,  there  isn't  much  time  for 
sewing,  visiting  or  following  all  those 
fancy  ideas  the  magazines  tell  about. 

The  4-H  girls  will  be  coming  this 
afternoon  for  a  tea  with  their 
mothers  and  teachers.  Barbara  had 
me  to  go  to  Brownie  tea  yesterday 
and  I  had  to  make  a  double  batch  of 
brownies.  The  Pack  meeting  went 
off  very  well  last  week.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  I  can  stand  the  noise  but, 
when  one  little  fellow  takes  my 
basket  from  me  and  says,  “I’ll  carry 
it  for  you,  Den  Mother”,  I  melt  all 
over  and  feel  it  certainly  is  a  worth¬ 
while  project.  Our  church  party  is 
Thursday  but,  if  we  can  make  our 
way  through  the  snow  to  the  Thru¬ 
way,  we'll  be  on  our  way  early  in 
the  morning  to  my  folks  for 
Christmas  in  Jersey. 

There  certainly  is  lots  going  on 
and  I  enjoy  every  bit  even  when  I 
get  too  tired.  I'll  have  to  quit  now 
so  I  can  get  all  my  housework  done 
this  morning  to  spend  all  afternoon 
at  school  enjoying  the  Christmas 
music  program  the  three  children 
are  in.  Think  I’ll  make  it? 

Happy  New  Year  to  all, 

Dot.” 


N.  J.  Farmers  Week  at" 
Trenton  Jan.  23-28 

The  way  New  Jersey  Farmers 
Week  operates  is  to  have  various 
commodity  organizations  set  up 
special  programs  of  unique  interest 
to  specific  farm  groups  and,  then,  of 
general  interest  to  all  fanners.  On 
Monday  afternoon,  the  23rd,  United 
Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  will 
meet  and  present  appropriate  pro¬ 
grams.  The  State’s  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  convene  on  Tuesday  — 
Gov.  Meyner  will  address  it. 

On  Friday,  beef  men  gather  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Angus  situation  and  to  hear 
Paul  Good  talk  about  “Beef  Cattle 
Husbandry  in  1956.”  There  will  be 
a  convention  of  New  Jersey  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  on  Tuesday. 

There  will  be  a  dairy  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  and  a  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealers’  dinner  Wednesday 
night.  New  Jersey  farm  foresters 
and  Christmas  tree  growers  will  have 
their  sessions  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
New  Jersey  poultry  associations  will 
have  their  golden  egg  dinner  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening. 

The  Grange  spelling  bee  will  go 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  N.  J. 
Horticultural  Society  gets  together 
Friday,  and  there  will  be  a  Jersey 
Fruit  Co-op.  dinner,  with  awards, 
Friday  night.  Milk  goatherds  will 
have  their  day  on  Thursday,  and 
nurserymen  on  Tuesday.  The  State 
Potato  Association  holds  its  annual 
meeting  Thursday,  the  State  Poultry 
Association  Wednesday,  and  the 
sheepmen  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  28th. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Stacy-Trent  and  Hildebrecht  Hotels 
where  detailed  programs  will  be 
available. 


I  Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa.  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  dale  oi  issne. 

This  department  la  (or  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  Permanent  job  for  a  working 

manager  on  small  farm  estate  about  35 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Near  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  for  industrious,  steady, 
honest  man  (preferably  a  couple).  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  5729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
F..  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. 


WASSAIC  State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y.: 

Wanted  male  and  female  ward  attendants. 
$2,940  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School.  Wassaic.  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Maid-cook,  by  Army  Officer  and 
wife  m  three  bedroom  apartment,  20  minutes 
from  Times  Square;  good  salary,  food  and 
board:  liberal  free  time;  English,  Spanish, 
French  spoken.  BOX  1603.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TREE  Man:  Experienced,  steady  work.  Write 
BOX  1604.  Rural  New  Yorker  giving  qualifi- 
cations.  work  record.  _ 

SINGLE  man  for  Connecticut  poultry  farm. 

Good  board.  State  age,  experience,  wages. 

Post  Office  Box  305,  Manchester,  Conn. _ 

EXPERIENCED  working  manager  wanted  for 
established  commercial  poultry  farm  produc¬ 
ing  top  quality  chicken  meat  products  in 
southern  New  England.  All  birds  eviscerated 
and  frozen  on  premises  and  sold  direct  to 
customers  and  selected  retail  outlets.  Quali¬ 
fied  man  will  have  responsibility  for  all 
phases  of  operation  including  planning,  per¬ 
sonnel,  production,  sales  and  profits.  Salary 
and  bonus  plus  house,  milk,  two  weeks  paid 
vacation  and  group  insurance.  Please  furnish 
following  information  in  first  letter:  Name, 
age,  education,  present  position,  previous  em¬ 
ploy  ers.  experience  and  references.  Your  pres¬ 
ent  employer  will  not  be  consulted  without 
your  permission.  This  is  a  permanent  and 
rewarding  job  for  the  man  with  the  abilities, 
enthusiasm  and  imagination  to  fill  it.  BOX 

1701,  Rural _ New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Operator  for  77  acre  irrigated  po¬ 
tato  farm.  Write  for  details.  L.  Y.  Robinson, 
Riverhead.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  not  servant  type  for 
two  adults  in  country-  home  near  Bernards- 
ville,  N  J.  $100  per  month.  BOX  1732,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ 

CREAMERY :  Assistant  rna  ager,  experienced 
for  receiving  and  manufac  uring  plant.  Good 
house,  work  for  one  or  two  sons.  In  Ulster 
County.  Shawangunk  Co-rperative  Dairies, 
Inc.,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Of  outstanding  character,  as  house- 
parents  in  charge  of  boyrs’  building.  No 
cooking.  Husband  must  have  enough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  manual  work,  including  woodworking, 
to  teach  boys.  2-room  apartment,  private  bath, 
full  maintenance  and  good  salary.  Apply  in 
person  to  Peter  Jensen.  Supt.  Wyndham  Lawn 
Heme  for  Children,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

WORKING  Farm  Manager:  Permanent  job, 
college  graduate  preferred.  Good  salary. 
Modern  home.  65  miles  from  New  York  City. 
125  head.  85  milkers,  modern  machinery.  State 
ful  particulars,  references.  BOX  1700,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  farm  in  Dutchess  County.  Man 
to  tend  beef  cattle  and  small  sheep  flock, 
lawn  and  gardens.  Woman  to  iron  and  baby 
sit  occasionally.  Own  apartment  with  farm 
priviledges.  BOX  1702.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MIDDLEAGED  cook-housekeeper,  permanent 
position,  family  three  half  grown  children. 
Large  private  room,  bath.  Fully  modernized 
home.  Summers  Maine.  $150  month.  Character 
references  essential.  Write  Gates,  319  Moun¬ 
tain  Road,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  for  large 
breeding  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Apartment 
available,  vacation  with  pay.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  details  first  letter,  BOX  1704,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER.  mother's  helper:  Sleep  in. 

$45  weekly,  N.  Y.  C.  State  age,  qualifications. 
BOX  1707.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  fond  of  children,  re¬ 
liable,  cheerful.  Large  well  equipped  home, 
20  miles  New  York  City.  $100  month.  BOX 

17 08.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  gard¬ 
ener  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Good  working  conditions.  Position 
open  April  1  to  November  15.  Write  stating 
experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1711, 
Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  gentleman  for  small  dairy 
farm.  Work  commensurate  with  ability. 
Write  BOX  1713,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  assistant  farmer-herdsman 
on  up  to  date  farm  near  Poughkeepsie. 
Good  payr.  exceptionally  good  house  and  privi¬ 
leges.  Please  state  past  experience .  and  wages 
expected.  BOX  1714,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MATURE  person  for  general  housework  in 
doctor’s  house  without  cooking.  Two 
children,  schoolage.  Pay  $120  monthly.  Write: 
Mira  Temchin,  Box  635,  Florida,  New  York. 


WORKING  Manager:  Poultry-grain  farm. 

Good  living  accommodations  and  working 
conditions.  Only  experienced  man  with  refer¬ 
ences  considei'ed.  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz, 
New  Y  ork, _ 

HERDSMAN:  For  300-acre  operation  on  Mary- 

alnd  Eastern  Shore.  Operation  is  two  farms. 
15-20  minutes  apart.  Use  of  nice  home  on 
home  farm,  three  bedrooms  and  bath,  about 
three  years  old.  Now  running  20  sows  and  30 
Angus  cows.  Man  hired  would  be  in  charge 
of  both  farms  and  supervise  farmer  living  on 
second  farm.  Good  salary  to  one  who  would 
produce  and  treat  farm  and  equipment  as 
his  own.  Mail  replies  covering  past  work  and 
salary  expected  to  Box  A,  Frank  B.  Johnston 
Advtg.  Inc..  117  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6, 
New  York.  Previous  replies  lost. 


MAN,  over  21:  Summer  position  working  with 
young  people  in  farming.  Good  experience 
for  student  planning  future  in  4-H  or  similar 
work.  BOX  109,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  business  couple  living  on 

farm  near  Scranton.  Pa.  Modern  home.  BOX 
1719,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HIGH  School  boy,  preferably  of  farm  back¬ 
ground  for  Summer  employment  to  work  in 
pasteurizing  plant  and  around  farm.  Must  be 
ambitious,  and  alert,  and  able  to  obtain 
drivers’  license.  Please  state  age,  size,  wages 
plus  board  expected,  and  work  experience. 
Francis  Holt,  Newington,  Conn. _ 

WANTED :  Man  and  wife  to  help  build  up 

trade  in  delicatessen-grocery  store.  Only  one 
in  town  of  7,000.  Must  be  neat,  good  cook  and 
baker.  Small  capital  needed.  State  experience, 
age  and  references.  BOX  1722,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  completely  mechaized. 

beef  cattle.  Binghamton.  References.  BOX 
1723,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  or  single  man  to  take  care  of  50-acre 
estate.  Must  be  able  to  drive  car,  be  handy 
with  tools,  have  a  knowledge  of  gardening 
and  capable  of  doing  general  work  around 
place.  No  farming  carried  on.  Cottage,  furn¬ 
ished  or  unfurnished  supplied.  Reasonable 
salary  and  permanent  position  for  responsible 
man.  Excellent  character  references  required. 
Write  stating  age,  experience  and  references 
to  Mother  Superior,  Our  Lady  of  Princeton 
Convent,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Telephone 
Princeton  1-1234, _ 

WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
who  wants  good  home  and  job.  House¬ 
mother  in  small  school  for  retarded.  Work  is 
like  practical  nursing  but  no  experience 
needed.  Give  full  details  about  self  and 
telephone  number.  Soundview  School,  York- 
town  Heights,  New  Y ork,  _ 

HELP  Wanted  Male:  Practical  nurses,  care 
of  aged,  shift  work.  40  hour  week,  liberal 
benefits.  Starting  pay  $2,830  per  annum,  differ 
ential  compensation  for  evenings  or  nights, 
maintenance  available,  license  required.  BOX 
1726,  Rural  New  Y'orker. _ 

HELP  Wanted  Femals:  Practical  nurses,  care 

of  the  aged,  shift  work,  40  hour  week,  liber¬ 
al  benefits.  Starting  pay  $2,830  per  annum, 
differential  compensation  for  evenings  and 
nights,  maintenance  available,  license  re- 
quired.  BOX  1727,  Rural  New  Y'orker.  _ 

SINGLE  Man:  Dairy  farm,  room  and  board 
furnished.  Give  age,  experience,  wages  ex- 
pected.  George  W,  Parks,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  assist  in  care  of  elderly 
sick  woman.  Wages  $25  per  month,  room  and 
board.  Homelike  environments  and  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  right  woman.  References 
required.  BOX  1728,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  farm  work; 

no  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
HELP  Wanted:  Man  and  wife  to  run- small 
poultry  farm  and  woodlot  in  scenic  north¬ 
western  Connecticut.  Tractor  and  some  ma¬ 
chinery.  Wife  help  with  housework  and  some 
cooking  for  owner.  Excellent  separate  house 
furnished.  Salary  plus  incentive.  Good  refer- 
ences  required.  BOX  1729.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMERS,  plumbers,  mason,  houseparents, 

houseworkers.  handymen,  or  couples.  Resi¬ 
dent.  School,  22  East  16th  St.,  Brooklyn  26, 
New  York. _ 

TEACHERS:  Elementary  grades,  slow  children. 

Houseparents,  house  work  ers.  resident.  City 
also  couni  ry.  Schools,  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn  26,  N,  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  work  on  dairy  farm; 

married,  small  family,  no  drinking.  Wages 
$200  month,  plus  house,  milk,  fuel,  hospitali¬ 
zation.  References  required.  Write  Maple 
Grange  Farms,  Vernon,  N.  J.,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars; 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Klinger ’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N,  Y,  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865, _ 

RELIABLE  single  man.  desires  position,  care¬ 

taker,  gardener.  BOX  1607,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  herdsman  experienced  all 

phases  farming  and  rehabilitation.  Graham 
School  graduate.  Good  mechanical  ability. 
Best  references.  Married  small  family.  BOX 
140,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  Farmer.  Experienced  chickens, 

sheep,  gardens,  truck  gardens,  fruit  trees, 
farm  machinery.  Practical  carpenter,  painter, 
etc.  Wife  _  available  part  time  housework, 
cooking.  No  children,  have  own  car,  expert 
hunter,  fisherman  .Available  January  15.  This 
ad  Placed  by  present  employer.  BOX  1720, 
Rural  New  Y'orker. 


Man  with  small  family. 
Catholic,  wishes  permanent  position.  Best 
references,  trustworthy.  BOX  1724,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

FARM  forman  wants  position.  Experienced  in 

all  branches.  Over  20  years  managing  cattle, 
hay,  grain  and  general  crop  land.  Percentage 
basis.  BOX  1731,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

REFINED,  neat,  youngish  middle-aged  widow 
wants  position  housekeeper  for  one  adult. 
Speaks  French,  Italian.  Is  also  secretary 
drives.  BOX  1730,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  orange  grove,  11  acres,  good  home, 
$26,500.  Ranch,  50  acres,  new  masonry  home, 
$25,000.  Lakefront  home  $8,900.  Other  listings 
available.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness, 
Florida. 

FARM  for  rent  northwest  New  Jersey,  May 
1st.  81  acres  good  hay  and  pasture,  tightly 
fenced,  good  water.  Fouf  room  cottage,  all  im¬ 
provements.  Large  barns,  cribs,  etc.  Ideal  for 
stock.  BOX  1609,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

LARGE  farm  400  acres  tillable;  level  loam; 

two  dairy  barns  for  100  head.  Modern 
dweling,  12  rooms,  two  baths,  fireplace. 
Second  house,  eight  rooms,  bath,  milk  sta¬ 
tion  on  property;  over  two  miles  valuable 
irontage  on  direct  highway  to  seaway.  Massey 
Stock  Farms,  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York. 

700  ACRES,  tillable,  considered  most  pro¬ 
ductive  farm  in  county.  Two  houses,  10 
barns,  unfailing  water.  Will  carry  200  head. 
Located  in  1000  Island  district.  Would  make 
ideal  Dude  Ranch;  miles  of  wooded  bridal 
paths.  Both  farms  priced  to  sell,  terms. 
Massey  Stock  Farm,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

FREE  “Farm”  catalog.  Of  course,  it’s  much 
more  than  a  "farm”  catalog,  for  it  describes 
"almost  everything”  from  a  low  priced  tract 
to  a  high  grade  farm,  home,  cabin  court,  or 
other  property.  All  kinds,  sizes,  pi'ices:  New 
York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264- 
RNY.  Manchester,  N.  H. 

FLORIDA  lakefront  home,  large  living  room 
with  stone  fireplace,  sleeping  porch,  airy 
bedroom,  convenient  electric  kitchen,  ceramic 
tile  bath,  furnished  irtcludihg  linens,  china, 
boat,  motor.  Lovely  magnolias,  oaks,  azaleas, 
$12,500.  Other  homes,  farms.  John  Roscow, 
Realtor,  Inverness.  Florida. 

WANTED  to  rent:  New  York  State  dairy 
farm  April  1st  1956.  Large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  100  or  more  cows.  Must  have  ex¬ 
cellent  milk  market.  Best  references.  WrLe 
BOX  1705,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MODERN  Dairy  Farm:  Excellent  climate,  herd 
of  pure  bred  Guernseys  on  pasture  all  year- 
all  buildings  and  equipment  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Batchelor  &  Company,  Box  547,  Aber¬ 
deen,  North  Carolina. 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  space  for  4.000  layers 
or  12,0000  broilers.  Write  owner  Charles  Ball 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


VACATION  now,  retirement  later:  Homes  to 
fit  your  wants  and  budget.  From  shells  to 
complete  homes.  Land  available.  Not  far  from 
Thruway.  Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

340  ACRE  farm,  nine  room  house,  bath,  oil 
heat:  barn  for  50  head,  barn  cleaner,  fans 
tile  silo,  tenant  house,  heifer  barn,  ponds-’ 
near  Greene.  $22,000.  Otto  Nelsen,  R.  D  l’ 
Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y.  ’ 


FOR  Sale:  Nice  river  valley  farm,  280  acres 
of  good  soil.  Buildings  in  good  condition, 
two  silos.  10-room  house,  50  milking  Holstein 
cows,  good  production,  real  good  machinery. 
Wonderful  location  between  two  towns,  on 
black  top  road.  Good  buy!  BOX  1709,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  160  acres,  town  of  Schuylerville, 
Saratoga  County.  Barn  holds  40  cows,  drink¬ 
ing  cups.  House  contains  10  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Power  line:  near  Saratoga  race 
track,  will  border  new  State  Highway.  View. 
More  information  kindly  contact  owner  direct. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Kemmet,  Box  305,  R.  D.  1, 
Schuylerville,  New  Y ork . 

FOR  Sale:  A  beautiful  lake  snack  bar,  apart¬ 
ment,  picnic  grove;  in  the  New  Jersey 
mountains.  BOX  1716,  Rural  New  Y’orker. 

WANTED:  To  rent  dairy  farm  by  March  1st, 

to  carry  50-60  milkers  plus  dry  stock  at 
least  partially  stocked  and  equipped  with 
option  to  buy,  BOX  1717,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WE  have  equipped  or  bare,  farms,  ail  sizes 

and  prices:  also  stores,  motels  and  hotels. 
J.  H.  Bedell,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Few  acres.  Cottage  or  convert ib'e 

building  or  convenient  for  trailer  Reason¬ 
able.  BOX  1712,  Rural  New  Yorker  or  call 
HY  2-7678. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Florida  muck  lands.  9.000  acres  n 

Palm  Beach  County.  Suitable  for  cattle, 
vegetable,  grain  or  fiber  operation.  Deep  muck 
under  complete  water  control.  Available  in 
small  or  large  tracts.  Terms  if  desired 
Management  services  available.  Write  Hil]«- 
Plantation.  Inc.  P.  O  Box  751,  telephone 
6166,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

MILK  depot  rent  or  sale.  250x100.  main  hich- 
way,  Maspeth.  Terms.  Beyer.  134-40  Blossom 
Ave.,  Flushing.  N.  Y.  IN  1-9797. 

FOR  Sale :  170  acre  ranch,  ideally  suited  Jof 
tree-farming,  10  room  house  recently  e- 
modeled,  knotty  pine  kitchen,  colored  bath 
oil  burner  hot  air  furnace,  inlaid  linoleum ■' 
block  ceiling  second  floor,  electricity  tele¬ 
phone,  82x36  barn,  located  off  main  highway 
next  to  State  reforestation.  Price  $14,000  Write 
for  further  details.  Craine  &  Miner.  Realtors 
Sherburne,  New  York.  ’ 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  Five 

A^y^Kltonah!0  $3“5  PreP3ld'  H  '' 

NEW  white  clover  honey,  granulated  7m 
liquid,  five  pounds  $1.95;  carton  6-  5’s  $8  00 
prepaid;  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid.  Fall 
flower  and  clover  mixed,  fine  flavor  $8  40  net 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  G.  W.  Hand 
Cazenovia,  New  York.  ’ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  ™ 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  vou  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One 
$5Unn-el  °IaiWeS„  f5-50;.  °?e  bushel  grapefruit 
li'sn’  aau  bl£hel  m.lxed  S=-25i  half  bushels 
Tviv"  „»,Add  „50  cents  west  of  Mississippi, 
Dillingham  Groves.  Largo,  Florida. 

clover  honey,  5’s  $1.75;  10  lb.  p^i/i 
$o.25.  Postpaid  third  zone.  Six  5  lb  pads 
$°VrZj8  00T>  Express  paid  third  zone.  Barr-7 
T.  Gable,  Romulus.  New  York. 

BEE-Good-Comb-Honey ;  Big  chunks  clcm  e~ 
«iCQ°smbAiiF\Ye  p2und  p?n  ®2-15-  Extracted 
New  York  P  epaid'  charles  peet,  Marathcn, 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
t  °ide!'.:  $5~15  Per  bushel;  express  free 
L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter  Park,  Fiends! 

"“galfon  J^!aiiCSX  SST£<I 

Rich®,  PennaPt  shipment-  Herbert  Miller, 

OLD  fashioned  dried  apples:  two  pound*  Jr, 
four  pounds  $3.00  prepaid.  L.  W.  Derdinger' 
Clayton,  Ohio. 

FINEST  quality  shelled  nut  meats:  Black  vm'- 
nut  1  lb.  $1.85:  2  lbs.  $3.60:  5  lbs.  Jh  75 
Hickorynut  1  lb.  $2.35;  2  lbs.  $4.50:  5  lbs  3;(  7f' 
Butternut  1  lb.  $2.40:  2  lbs.  $4  65'  5  ihs  < ' 
Large  pecan  pieces  1  lb.  $2.25;  2  ibc  '  $4'--* 
English  walnut  1  lb.  $1.90;  2  lbs  S2  V '  v  T ' 
Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa.  '  • 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


bke  beautiful  country  and  a  com-fc- 
' orPe  Wltb  spacious  grounds,  I  ha- 
available  for  a  congenial  couple  or  woman 
large  first  floor  bedroom  and  6ath  with  me” 
s not  a  boarding  house  but  X  will  sha 
my  home  m  Northern  Westchester.  Rfefere-c 
required.  Rate  based  on  your  requiremer 
Minimum  $100  weekly.  I  am  also  an  ex p  ' 
enced  secretary,  companion.  hostess  ei- 
driver  and  willing  to  travel.  BOX  1706  Rvn 
New  Yorker.  _ 

EXCELLENT  country  board  and  room  u 
appreciative  gentlemen.  BOX  1725  F 
New  Yorker. 


e 

es 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  j  w 

4-8282  ’  '  4’  F°rt  Plain’  N-  Y'  pbone 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New"  York  and 
Canadian-  trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder 

Phone  45111  0"  °rt  Plain’  New  York  Tel " 


ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con¬ 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  ^  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

F9,?,  Sa]e(  American  electric  incubator 
Wilson,  Route  7.  Schenectady.  New  Y"ork. 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  milk  bottling  plant  Mo*t 
machinery  between  three  and  five  years  old. 
J®  bP,-  Scotch  Marine  Jr.  steam  boiler  five 
can  dump  tank  with  pump;  DeVal  5  000-lb 
gallon  Oxenbreger  pasteurizer* 
Burrell  Super  Homo  machine,  1,500 
SParts  Per  hour:  200  gallon  Steriline  pastuer- 
i?er-  Cherry  Burrell  Super  Plate  Cooler 
Water.  Cherry  Buri-eil  vacuum  filler; 
Cherry  Burrell  4-bottle  washer  with  con- 
veyor.  R  G.  Wright  can  washer;  ice  crusher 
PfX-  celophane  and  parchment  hooding  ma- 
flhnS  'r,„S3etoWatei'  ,lce  making  machine  for 
tV°il?*v?Uar,T>-  Can  ’J?  bought  individually  or  all 
^£Sthe£'  king's  Dairy  Farm,  Jericho  Turn" 
pike,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Telephone  FOrest  8-7330, _ ’ _ '  ' 

rag  rugs.  Colorful  ladies  nylon 
handbags.  Simms,  Warwick.  New  York! 


Whiu.T-E  Antique,  early  vintage  autorr.e- 
biles,  bi ass  lamps,  horns  for  private  ccj  ec- 
tion.  Trice,  Sennett.  New  York 


POULTRY  equipment  for  sale,  saving  U77 

tKsaum!te%  m&rjfffcs 

«—  «**  e-  ° 

WANTED!  Old  postage  stamps!  envelopes" 
collections.  Hendricks,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Hand  operated  rope  making  ma- 
chme  and  potato  slicer.  State  price  con- 
dition,  BOX  1721.  Rural  New  Yorker 

Us,Gd,i  600  watt  generator,  self  starter' 

i c»7rt"*%"r  ^  battery:  mounted  on  cart:  $l°5’ 
i  nllHo™  seAmng  machine.  in  working  con¬ 
dition.  $50.  Old  wagon  wheels"  $2  00  each 
Venturi,  Slate  Hill.  New  York.  b‘ 

MILK  producer  of  100  cans  or  more  Exceffint 
_  opportunity.  BOX  1718.  Rural_N>W  vwff 

BELL  Saw:  Saw  mill  48  foot  tracks  16  loot 

Fr<?drifger-36  Anc5,  saw-  complete  with  hefts 
Fred  A.  Geseil,  R,  P.  i.  Stanhope,  N.  J. 

ttriti  on^3  rni'll  ^  ^e’orn  C°cu  tterfh  ^lev'ator^^fj’ 

Spencerpo?t,SfienYerP°rt  C°a’  3nd  Feed  'Ccrp” 


JYAen  you  write  advertisers  mentio 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  p;t 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MORE  4 
PROFITS 
In  These 

CERTIFIED 

BERRY 

PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES 

BUEBEHRIES  RASPBERRIES  ASPlRUGiS 

All  the  Best-Known  Varieties.  .  .these  are  the  superior  Raymer 
Plants,  successfully  developed  in  30  years'  experience,  con¬ 
stantly  being  improved  by  ideal  growing  conditions. 

Rayner's  Famous  Eastern  Shore  quality  plants  are  now  better  than 
ever  with  VIRUS-FREE  vigor.  You  can  produce  loads  of 
delicious,  vitamin-packed  berries  that  yield  big  profits. 
Ray.ner's  Plants  are  guaranteed. 


Raynec's  new  1956  Berry  Book  gives  reliable  information 
on  the  best  varieties,  with  instructions  on  how  to  grow 
them,  best  varieties  for  your  climate,  when  to  plant,  etc. 
Also  lists  blueberries,  raspberries,  asparagus,  fruit  and 
nut  trees,  ornamentals,  and  garden  supplies.  This  FREE 
Catalog  offers  hundreds  of  valuable  hints  on  bigger 
profits  GROWING  BERRIES. 


Fruit  Trees  cm*'  &  °“0-Nut  Trees -Ornamentals 
Shrubs  -  Holly  -  Rhododendrons  -  Evergreens,  Etc. 


Rayner  Brothers 
Salisbury,  Md. 


March  14,  1955 
Collinsville,  Conn. 


Rayner  Bros. 
Salisbury,  Md. 


May  4,  1955 
Jeffersonville, 


ind. 


My  Dear  Sirs: 

Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  my  first 
crop  of  berries  from  your  plants  was  the  talk 
of  the  town,  t  he  most  luscious  ever  seen  or 
eaten  in  this  section.  Many  inquiries  coming  in 
already  for  this  year’s  supply.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  that  many  farmers  around  here  have 
seen.  Very  sincerely, 

MRS.  HENRY  CHAPIN 


Gentlemen: 

Have  received  all  4,400  strawberry  plants  I 
ordered  from  you  this  Spring  and  as  usual  the 
service  and  plants  are  tops.  I  will  admit  I  am 
hard  to  please  but  after  dealing  with  you  for 
some  time  now  I  am  confident  I  can  place  my 
orders  with  you  and  stop  worrying  about  the 
plants,  service,  and  honesty.  Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A,  BINDER 


The  Rayner  fields  are  the  carefully 
tended  “birthplace"  of  the  vigorous 
plants  that  yield  so  heavily.  Care.  .  . 
scrupulous  cultivation.  .  .modern  sci¬ 
ence  and  production  methods  are  com¬ 
bined  to  maintain  Rayner's  FINER 
FIELDS*.  .  .and  BIGGER  YIELDS! 


"We'll  say  again  that  we  are 
indeed  happy  to  cooperate  with 
the  thousands  of  Rural  New 
Yorker  readers  who  order  our 
Plants  year  after  year/' 

“HACK’’  “BOB” 

H.  1.  W.  RAYNER  S.  H.  RAYNER 


See  Our  Heaths  537-538  at  Penna .  Farm  Shaw 


Send.  Coupon  Today 

'R’afrt&zTf/ia&Z&zo  Nuteeviej 


<§S  SALISBURY  15,  MARYLAND 

XL’jB OUR  30th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
'^UEitV  YORKER  WHO  GUARANTEE  DELIVERY  OF  PLANTS  AS  ADVERTISED  — 


HEALTHY, 

PRODUCTIVE 
PLAITS  * 

Rayner’s  Vigorous  Plants  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step  to  profitable  Berry  Growing. 
You  have  the  vital  “healthy  foundation” 
which  is  the  starting  place  of  better  berries. 
And  Rayner’s  Plants  are  priced  to  SAVE 
YOU  MONEY! 


RAYNER  BROTHERS 


SALISBURY  15,  MARYLAND 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


P.  O  BOX 
OR  ZONE 


STATE  „ 


e. 


Send  at  once  your  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  1956  CATALOG  listing  leading  varieties 
of  Berry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  etc. 
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Winter  Fun  on  the  Village  Common 


JANUARY  21,  1956 


There  is  a  new  look  to  both  the  hill  and  valley  fields  on  the  farm  of  Albert  Storch  in  Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  Drainage ,  fence  rearrangement,  and 

strip  cropping  all  make  a  big  difference.  Slope  to  fields  and  elevation  changes  are  now  much  less  a  problem. 


Can  Highland  Soils  Be  Made  to  Pay 

With  some  liming  and  drainage  —  where  needed ,  plus  liberal 
fertilization  and  appropriate  re-seeding ,  the  answer  may 
be  "Yes".  It’s  been  done  on  these  New  York  lull  farms. 


T  would  be  fine  if  all  the  farm 
land  in  the  Northeast  were 
the  best  type  for  farming  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not.  Much 
of  our  farm  land  is  at  high 
elevation  and  the  soil  is  either 
clay  loam  or  clay,  sometimes 
underlain  with  hardpan  to  cause  medium  or 
poor  drainage.  A  lot  of  the  high  land  is  natur¬ 
ally  sour.  This  suggests  real  limitations  for  the 
use  of  northeast  hill  lands — until  we  realize 
that  today,  with  proper  management,  such 
lands  can  be  improved  and  their  production 
increased. 

Thousands  of  farms  on  cold  heavy  soils  at 
high  altitudes  are  productive  because  their 
management  over  the  years  has  included  one 
or  morg  of  the  seemingly  basic  practices  for 
their  improvement.  These  practices  are  drain¬ 
age,  liming,  fertilization,  and  seeding,  the  cost 
of  doing  which  is  likely  to  be  $60  to  $75  per 
acre.  One  can  readily  see  that  the  land  must 
produce  quite  a  bit  more  to  justify  this  expense. 

The  cost  of  renovating  this  kind  of  aban¬ 
doned  land,  without  buildings,  would  probably 
be  too  high  to  set  up  a  profitable  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  However,  improving  such  land — pasture 
or  meadow — as  a  part  of  an  already  going 
farm  business  has  been  profitable.  Thus  the 
farming  operation  is  enlarged,  work  is  done 
more  easily,  and  greater  production  is  obtained. 

The  Advantages  of  Drainage 

The  first  step  is  drainage.  Modern  machinery 
can  be  used  to  build  diversion  ditches  quickly 
and  economically.  These  ditches  can  be  laid 
out  by  soil  conservationists,  by  county  agents, 
or  one  can  learn  to  do  it  himself.  The  ditches 
carry  excess  water  from  plowed  fields  and 
meadows  and  convey  it  into  wooded  areas. 
In  many  cases,  they  dry  the  soil  enough  so 
that  it  can  be  worked  earlier  in  the  Spring 
and  sooner  after  rains.  Air  replaces  water  in 
the  soil  and  gives  crop  roots  an  improved 
medium  in  which  to  grow. 

A  farm  layout  may  look  entirely  different 
after  diversion  ditches  are  built.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  take  out  hedgerows  and  rearrange 
and  combine  fields  so  they  may  be  worked 
across  the  slope  on  the  level.  One  can  arrange 
fields  so  that  the  bouts  while  plowing,  fitting, 


By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT 

cultivating  and  harvesting  can  be  long  instead 
of  short,  thus  saving  time  and  labor  in  turning. 

Diversion  ditches  alone  may  not  do  the  en¬ 
tire  job;  wet  spongy  places  often  do  remain. 
Otto  Farnham  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  had  such 
a  place  covering  two  to  three  acres  in  a  large 
field  otherwise  drained  by  a  diversion  ditch. 
It  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience, 
so  he  decided  to  drain  it.  First,  the  assistant 
county  agent  laid  out  the  ditch,  then  it  was 
dug  with  a  grader,  and  Farnham  himself  laid 
four-inch  tile.  They  were  put  deep  enough  so 
that  not  one  has  been  hit  in  seven  years.  That 
part  of  the  field  is  now  dry  as  the  rest.  He 


This  diversion  ditch  on  the  farm  of  Walter  Wood 
in  Horseheads,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  carries  water 
away  from  fields  into  the  woods  inhere  it  does 
not  harm  the  land. 

seeds  the  same  as  on  the  rest  of  the  field 
and  it  is  more  productive  than  formerly.  What 
pleases  Farnham  most  is  that  draining  has 
eliminated  the  turning  and  the  inconvenience 
the  wet  spot  caused.  It  is  used  for  cultivated 
crops  and  for  meadow. 

Liming  Is  Important 

Many  hill  soils  are  naturally  sour.  While 
some  crops  grow  well  on  such  soils,  the  le¬ 
gumes  so  necessary  to  good  hay  will  not.  Here 
is  where  lime  is  the  farmer’s  friend;  its  appli¬ 
cation  changes  sour  soils  to  sweet,  and  le¬ 
gumes,  such  as  ladino  clover  and  birdsfoot 
trefoil,  can  then  be  long-lived.  Not  only  does 
lime  make  the  soil  sweeter,  but  it  makes  plant 
food  more  readily  available;  plants  grow  better 
in  neutral  than  in  acid  soils.  One  makes  better 


use  of  fertilizer  on  limed  soils,  and  crops  arej 
larger. 

The  question  of  how  much  lime  to  apply  can! 
be  answered  only  when  the  pH  of  the  soil  is 
known.  This  can  be  determined  by  a  simple 
test  which  the  farmer,  the  county  agent,  or  the 
vo-ag  teacher  can  make.  Soil  testing  kits  can 
be  purchased  at  farm  supply  stores  or  at  the| 
county  agent’s  office. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture! 
at  Cornell  reports  a  four-year  experiment  with! 
alfalfa  on  one  of  its  farms.  Three  fields  of  the! 
same  type  of  soil  were  plowed,  fitted  and  fer-l 
tilized  alike;  everything  was  the  same  except! 
the  amount  of  lime  applied.  On  one  field  nol 
lime  was  applied  and,  of  course,  there  was! 
no  cost.  On  the  second  field  one  ton  of  lime! 
costing  $8.00  was  applied.  On  the  third  field 
four  tons  were  applied  at  a  cost  of  $32.  At  the 
end  of  four  years,  no  alfalfa  had  been  har¬ 
vested  from  the  first  field;  the  seeding  failed.! 
The  crop  from  the  second  field  was  three 
tons  of  hay  worth  $60.  From  the  third  field  16 
tons  of  hay  worth  $316  had  been  harvested. 
Lime  made  the  difference.  Cornell  estimated 
that  the  crop  return  was  $9.00  for  every| 
dollar’s  worth  of  lime  used. 

Finely  ground  limestone  is  the  kind  mostl 
commonly  used.  Much  of  the  lime  today  is 
bought  in  bulk  and  spread  directly  from  the 
lime  dealer's  truck  This  is  cheapest.  It  can 
be  spread  any  time  you  can  get  on  the  land.| 

How  Much  Fertilizer  Is  Needed? 

Farmers  have  always  realized  the  value  of 
manure  as  a  fertilizer;  meadows  and  corn 
ground  have  been  top-dressed  with  it  for 
generations.  Superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  50 
pounds  for  each  ton  of  manure  has  been  tra¬ 
ditionally  used  to  increase  the  value  of 
manure.  In  the  past  50  years,  farmers  have 
found,  too,  that  commercial  fertilizer  increases 
yields.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  its 
use,  and  farmers  today  are  using  10  times  as 
much  of  it  as  they  did  in  1900.  In  1955,  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  used  more  than  twice  the  amount  | 
of  fertilizer  that  they  did  in  1935. 

According  to  Cornell,  the  use  of  phosphated  j 
manure,  superphosphate  and  commercial! 
fertilizers  is  a  practice  that  increases  produc- 
(  Continued  on  Page  56 ) 
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A  Liquid  Fertilizer  Pump 

The  plastic  hose  pump  applies  fertilizer  solutions 
evenly  over  entire  farm  fields  at  pre-set  rates . 

Not  expensive,  it’s  said  to  be  efficient. 


ground  wheel  revolutions  and  pump  reel  revo¬ 
lutions.  This  is  done  by  using  drive  chain 
sprockets  of  proper  sizes.  By  being  ground 
driven,  the  rate  of  liquid  fertilizer  application 
per  acre  is  not  affected  by  any  change  in 
ground  speed. 

The  fertilizer  solution  does  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  any  moving  metal  parts  of  the  pump. 
Hence,  the  corrosion  problem  is  eliminated. 
The  solution  is  carried  through  the  pump  in¬ 
side  flexible  plastic  hoses. 


By  C.  W.  GANTT,  Jr. 


Pump  Parts  Do  Not  Corrode 


ANY  kind  of  fertilizers  are  now  being 
marketed  for  agricultural  use  in 
liquid  form.  First  to  gain  widespread 
attention  was  liquid  nitrogen,  in¬ 
cluding  anhydrous  ammonia  and  ni¬ 
trogen  solutions.  Anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  is  the  most  concentrated  form 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  available  today;  it  con¬ 
tains  about  82  per  cent  nitrogen.  To  retain  its 
liquid  form,  anhydrous  ammonia  is  kept  under 
high  pressure.  Released  into  the  soil,  it  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  gas. 

Nitrogen  solutions  contain  from  16  to  41 
per  cent  nitrogen.  They  are  of  two  types,  one 
of  which  has  some  vapor  pressure.  The  other 
type  has  no  vapor  pressure  at  all  but  generally 
has  a  lower  percentage  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen 
solutions  are  highly  corrosive  to  most  metals. 
Stainless  steel,  aluminum  and  some  plastics 
can  be  used  with  these  solutions,  however. 
Steel  is  used  for  anhydrous  ammonia. 

Liquid  Fertilizers  May  Be  Most  Economic 

Complete  fertilizers  have  recently  become 
available  in  solution  form.  These  contain  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphorus,  potassium,  and,  in  some 
cases,  minor  elements.  Generally  they  have  no 
vapor  pressure  and  are  not  corrosive  to  steel 
or  iron.  Many  of  the  nitrogen  solutions  and 
of  the  complete  liquid  fertilizers  are  compara¬ 
tively  low  in  cost  per  unit  of  plant  food.  Some 
are  actually  cheapest.  To  keep  abreast  of  the 
widespread  use  of  liquid  fertilizers,  research 
agricultural  engineers  have  developed  a  meter¬ 
ing  device,  called  the  hose  pump,  for  liquids. 
A  patent  on  the  pump  is  held  by  the  University 
of  Tennessee;  the  North  Carolina  State  College 
and  the  USDA  contributed  improvements.  The 
hose  pump  will  not  handle  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  but  is  easily  adapted  for  applying  all 
other  low-pressure  liquid  fertilizers.  Its  chief 
advantages  lie  in  its  economy,  its  simplicity 
and  in  its  ability  to  distribute  liquid  fertilizers 
uniformly  over  a  field  at  a  set  rate  regardless 
of  tractor  speed  or  changes  in  gears. 

The  pump  consists  of  a  number  of  flexible 


plastic  hoses  stretched  in  an  inverted  U  shape 
over  a  four-rolled  reel.  The  reel  is  rotated  by 
a  chain  drive  from  a  ground  wheel.  As  the 
reel  rotates,  the  four  rollers  move  along  and 
squeeze  liquid  through  the  hoses.  When  the 
reel  is  not  turning,  no  liquid  can  flow.  Usually 
the  pump  is  located  lower  than  the  supply 
tank  and  the  liquid  flows  by  gravity  into  the 
so-called  pump.  This  hose  pump  can  lift  liquid 
a  short  distance,  however,  and  under  this  con¬ 
dition  is  self-priming. 

The  discharge  rate  of  the  hose  pump  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  pump 
reel.  Therefore,  the  desired  rate  per  acre  is 
obtained  by  regulating  the  ratio  between 


The  plastic  hose  used  on  the  latest  model 
of  the  hose  pump  is  a  vinyl  chloride  acetate 
material;  it  is  crystal  clear.  This  plastic  ma¬ 
terial  will,  according  to  the  manufacturer, 
withstand  heat  of  215  degrees  F.  and  remain 
flexible  at  0  degrees  F.  It  is  fireproof  and  will 
not  oxidize  with  age.  The  operating  life  of 
the  plastic  hose  when  used  on  this  pump  is 
about  400  hours.  One  farmer  fertilized  800 
acres  this  past  season  with  a  single  set  and 
the  hoses  wrere  still  going  strong  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  job.  A  set  of  12  hoses  can  be 
replaced  for  less  than  $5.00. 

In  the  pump,  the  distribution  manifold  is 

(  Continued  on  Page  46  ) 


The  hose  pump  mounts  directly  onto  tractor  and  is  operated  by  a  drive  wheel  running  behind  on 
the  ground.  Metering  out  of  the  liquid  fertilizer  through  the  plastic  hose  extensions  is  uniform 
~  '  ■  regardless  of  tractor  speed  or  gear  shifting. 


Food  for  Plants  in  ’56 


HERE  is  going  to  be  more  fertilizer 
available  this  year  than  there  was 
a  year  ago.  According  to  the  USDA, 
the  increase  in  supplies  of  the  three 
principal  nutrients — nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  (as  phosphoric  acid,  P,03), 
and  potassium  ( as  potassium  oxide, 
KD )  —  will  amount  to  about  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  We  have  almost  seven  million  tons 
of  these  fertilizer  constituents  available  for 
purchase  and  application.  Prices  for  nitrogen 
are  expected  to  be  somewhat  lower,  but  for 
P  and  K  they  will  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1955.  Last  year  the  national  retail  price  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers  averaged  about  $86  per 
ton,  of  phosphorus  fertilizers  $40  per  ton, 
potassium  $53,  and  mixed  fertilizer  $53. 

The  year’s  supply  of  actual  nitrogen  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2.35  million  tons,  an  increase  of  4.4 
per  cent  over  a  year  ago.  Some  22  per  cent 
of  this  is  or  will  be  ammonium  nitrate  ( includ¬ 
ing  limestone  mixtures),  15  per  cent  ammoni¬ 
um  sulfate  and  sulfate-nitrate,  three  per  cent 
urea,  and  11  per  cent  other  solids  including 
ammonium  phosphates,  sodium  nitrate,  cal¬ 
cium  nitrate,  cyanamid,  and  nitraphosphates. 
One  per  cent  of  the  commercial  nitrogen  sup¬ 
ply  is  in  natural  organic  materials.  Nitrogen 
compound  solutions  account  for  20  per  cent 


of  the  supply  and  include  ammonia-ammonium 
nitrate,  ammonium  nitrate,  and  ammonia- 
urea  in  water.  Almost  90  per  cent  of  this  solu¬ 
ble  compound  supply  will  be  first  used  for 
mixing;  the  other  10  per  cent  can  be  used  di¬ 
rectly  on  soils.  Approximately  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  nitrogen  supply  is  liquid  or  gaseous 
ammonia,  72  per  cent  being  directly  applicable 
and  the  balance  for  mixing. 

The  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  year 
is  expected  to  total  2.3  million  tons.  Over  63 
per  cent  of  this  will  be  in  so-called  normal 
superphosphate,  two  per  cent  in  the  enriched 
kinds,  25  per  cent  in  concentrated,  and  10  per 
cent  in  such  other  materials  as  ammonium 
phosphate,  basic  slag,  rock  phosphate,  liquid 
phosphoric  acid,  di-calcium  phosphate,  high- 
grade  residue  and  natural  organics.  The  antici¬ 
pated  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  for  fertilizer 
this  year  is  substantially  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  Larger  supplies  can  be  produced,  it  is 
reported,  should  there  be  need  or  demand  for 
them.  An  additional  250,000  tons  of  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  are  expected  to  come  into  being 
for  phosphorus  during  the  year;  a  considerable 
part  of  this  will  be  for  ammonium  phosphates. 
During  the  last  three  years  our  capacity  for 
phosphoric  acid  production  has  increased  as 
follows:  for  the  normal  super,  four  per  cent; 


for  concentrated,  187  per  cent  and  for  the 
miscellaneous  types,  52  per  cent. 

The  supply  of  potassium  in  actual  potassium 
oxide  for  the  year  is  1.94  million  tons.  Slightly 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  this  is  in  the  form 
of  potassium  chloride,  eight  per  cent  in  po¬ 
tassium  sulfate  and  sulfate  of  magnesia-potash, 
and  the  remaining  two  per  cent  in  manure 
salts,  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  carbonate, 
cement-flue  dust,  nitrate  of  soda-potash  and 
natural  organics.  The  1956  supply  of  potash  is 
about  four  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
Our  capacity  to  mine  and  produce  it  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  increased  50  per  cent  since  1950. 

There  has  been  a  notable  recent  increase 
in  the  use  of  fertilizer-insecticide  combinations. 
Some  10,000  tons  of  these  materials  were  used 
in  1950;  by  last  year,  we  used  200,000  tons. 
More  are  expected  to  be  used  in  1956. 

Some  of  the  year’s  supply  of  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  and  compounds  has  already  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  farm  fields  and  garden  lots.  The  so- 
called  fertilizer  year  is  not  a  calendar  year 
but  runs,  rather,  from  Fall  to  Fall.  The  present 
trend  is  again  to  purchase  of  fertilizer  just 
prior  to  application,  which  comes  most  heavily 
in  Spring.  More  than  half  the  fertilizer  sold 
during  pre-war  years  was  taken  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  During  the  war  years,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  shortages  farmers  tended  to 
buy  either,  earlier  in  the  year  or  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  and  then  to  store  on  the  farm  prior 
to  application.  Since  1948,  purchases  have  once 
more  been  increasingly  heavy  in  the  spring 
months. 


January  21,  1956 
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SUPER  CACTUS  FLOWERED  ZINNIAS 


■HARRIS  SKDS 


SO  MUCH  BEAUTY  for  SO  LITTLE  EFFORT 


lust  sow  the  seed  of  these  new  and  greatly  improved  Cactus 
Flowered  Zinnias  OUTDOORS  after  the  soil  has  warmed  up. 
\n,,  to.  8  you’ll  be  cutting  lots  of  long-stemmed  5  inch 

ful  y  double,  artistically  formed  blooms  of  salmon,  pink, 
violet,  orange  yellow,  cream,  white  and  vibrant  red.  The 
plants  are  very  vigorous,  producing  flowers  for  many  weeks. 


JUST  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  NEW  AND  BETTER  FLOWERS 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOR  IN  OUR  1956  CATALOG. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 


If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


1956  CATALOG  now  Amdij 


FREE  BOOK 

OF  GUARANTEED 

DWARF  mts 

Peach  •  Cherry  •  Apple  •  Pear 

P|  1 1  a  Ornamental  Shrubs ,  Shade 
nilg  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

You'll  want  to  plant  some  of  these  Northern 
grown  dwarf  fruit  trees  for  huge  harvests  right  in 
your  backyard.  Take  your  choice  from  over  a  dozen 
—  '""j  varieties  —  all  guaranteed  to 
bear  large,  juicy  fruit  with- 
r  —  ’n  two  ye»rs.  And  they're 

nuiiJi  ■p  priced  right  because  you 
buy  direct  from  the  nur- 
ftfi  sery.  Send  for  new  FREE 

sN.i Color  Catalog  describ- 
X D£ ing  quality  dwarf 
\  fruit  trees  and 
COLOR  l  hundreds  of  or- 
CATALOG  /  namental  flower- 

i  while  thev  /  *hrubs-  ^rry 
k  .  .  plants,  perennials, 

_  Mail  coupon  now! 

riCiLtYBROS.] 

|  76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN  | 

.  Dept.R-l  A  Dansville,  New  York  , 

E  Kush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Catalog  of  I 

E  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  milt  Trees,  Shrubs,  I 

I  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Name .  I 

!  Address . I 

f  City . Slate . 

Enclose  5W  West  of  the  Mississippi 

- !■  ' 

i 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 

JULY  4lh.  Regulor  price  1 5c  per 
V  pkf.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
■T  Seeds  we  will  send  you  5  PKTS.  OF 
SEEDS  for  1  Oc.  This  will  consist  of  a 
trial  pkt.  of  Wayohead  Tomato, 

,  Tendercore  Carrot,  All  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radish  and  the  New 
PEPPERMINT  STICK 
ZINNIAS.  All  for 

10c,  in  Canada  20c.  When  requested, 
v»e  will  also  send  our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Sfi- 
Trees  ond  Shrubs.  Coupon  for  Rare  'V  Sf 

Premiums  in  every  catalog.  Send  10c,  -  1  * 

■  Station  21 
I  Randolph,  Wise. 

f  TREES  .. 

r3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6” 
to  16  tall.  5  each  cl:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce —Austrian 
Pine  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

_  Postpaid  at  planting  time 
11  'rite  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 

20-A 

FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  72nd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

71  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

t.^;r,TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-56,  Allen,  Md. 


aruest  Tomato 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


n 


MUSSED  FORESTS 


Indiana,  Pa. 


Buntings9 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  distribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Our  new  1956  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrjibs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


STRAWBERRIES 


for 


REE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
r  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

,  ,  -  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREES/  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries, Box  R-126,  PrincessAnne, Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

- 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 

W.  F.  AILEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergretn  Av«.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

PIKIS  PEAK  NURSLRHS 

Division  of  Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp’n. 

INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 
Grower  of  Quality  Nursery  Stock 

Current  Trade  List  on  Request 

CHRISTlVtA.S  T  H  TVF! 

Planting  stock— seedlings  and  transplants.  Scotch  Pino 
a  specialty.  Many  other  popular  species.  We  grow 
millions.  Quantity  stock  at  low  prices  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  R NY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


»  Big  Boy  Fi  Hybrid  Tomato 


Burpee  Seeds  Grow 

Biggest  Fruits,  Heaviest  Yield,  Highest 
Quality — That’s  Farm  and  Garden  Verdict 
for  Burpee’s  Big  Boy  Giant  Hybrid  Tomato 

Our  most  popular  Tomato  in  80  years!  Big 
Boy  topped  them  all  in  college  and  experiment 
station  trials.  Market  growers  get  highest 
prices,  more  tons,  large  round  scarlet  fruits 
(many  1  lb.  or  more).  Preferred  above  all 
others  for  home  gardens. 

Burnee  has  nioneered  many  hybrid  vegetables — new  flowers  too. 

Don’t  miss  them!  Free  80th  Anniversary  Gift  with  your  catalog. 

Write  Today  for  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE 


If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our 
Market  Growers  and  Florists  Catalog 

556  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Again— Pro  and  Con 
on  Sunflower  Stalks 


Mr.  Zelchenko  says  he  has  never 
encountered  a  variety  of  sunflowers 
that  would  produce  a  stalk  able  to 
support  a  squirrel.  If  he  will  take  a 
new  look  at  my  article,  he  will  see 
two  photographs.  One  shows  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  dried  sunflower  stalk  hold¬ 
ing  18  pounds  of  iron  in  the  center 
of  a  six-foot  span.  The  other  shows 
stakes  that  were  cut  from  dried  sun¬ 
flower  stalks.  They  had  been  set  in 
the  ground  in  June  to  support  to¬ 
mato  plants  and  at  the  time  of  photo¬ 
graphing,  mid-January  (snow  can  be 
seen  around  them),  they  showed  no 
signs  of  “falling  to  pieces”  as  he 
states  the  habit  of  sunflower  stems 
to  be  “when  held  over  Winter.”  Mr. 
Zelchenko  must  have  very  big 
squirrels  or  an  extremely  destruc¬ 
tive  climate. 

The  comment  that  the  sunflower 
stem  is  hollow  and  filled  with  pith 
does  not  prove  that  the  stem  is  weak. 
The  tubing  of  a  bicycle  frame  and 
the  axles  of  many  motor  cax*s  are 
hollow  and  filled  with  air.  Bamboo 
poles  are  hollow.  Utilization  of  the 
hollow  principle  of  construction  is 
both  nature’s  and  engineering’s  way 
of  getting  great  strength  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  material  for  resisting  bend¬ 
ing  strains.  The  slender  legs  of  a 
deer  are  hollow  and  filled  with  soft 
marrow.  Sunflowers  stand  erect 
while  supporting  huge  heads  at 
heights  of  14  feet  and  more  above  the 
ground  line.  In  mid-December,  un- 
|  protected  from  autumn  gales  by 
|  fences  or  buildings,  our  great  sun- 
flower  heads  are  still  held  intact. 

I  let  my  sunflowers  stand  until 
Winter  so  that  they  are  well  dried 
before  I  cut  them  for  the  following 
season’s  use  as  poles  and  stakes.  If 
cut  when  frost  kills  them,  they  are 
heavy  to  handle  and,  unless  care  is 
used  to  store  them  on  a  flat  surface 
where  they  can  dry  promptly,  there 
will  be  trouble  with  warping  and  de¬ 
cay.  Mr.  Zelchenko’s  failure  to  let 
his  stalks  dry  “on  the  stump”  is  the 
cause  of  his  lack  of  faith.  He  could, 
of  course,  have  a  soil  condition,  too, 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  produc¬ 
ing  robust  stalks.  My  land  is  well 
supplied  with  wood  ashes,  potash- 
phosphate  fertilizer,  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  from  a  covered  storage,  and 
ammonium  nitrate.  I  apply  borax  at 
the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  an  acre 
every  few  years. 

Countless  farmers  grew  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  for  generations  without  know¬ 
ing  that  a  score  of  useful  products 
besides  food  could  be  made  from 
them.  Almost  every  decade,  some¬ 
body  discovers  a  remarkable  new  use 
for  wood  despite  the  fact  that  man 
has  been  associated  with  trees  since 
prehistoric  times.  If  Mr.  Zelchenko 
will  read  my  article  carefully  again 
and  follow  its  suggestions,  he  will 
find  no  longer  a  problem  in  disposal 
of  his  sunflower  stalks,  but  rather  a 
valuable  use.  Roger  DeBaun 


I  do  not  agree  with  the  writer  of 
the  article,  “Sunflower  Stalks  Are 
Good  —  for  Nothing.”' 

The  first  stand  of  sunflowers  I  ever 
grew  was  in  1947  on  a  plot  of 
ground  formerly  used  as  a  chicken 
yard.  The  Russian  sunflowers  grew 
20  feet  high  and  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  base.  The  flower  heads 
were  the  size  of  10-gallon  and  larger 
GI  can  lids. 

We  could  not  pull  the  stalks  out 
of  the  ground,  so  cut  them  down 
with  an  axe.  I  could  climb  half  way 
up  the  stalks  before  they  would 
start  to  bend.  I  could  have  climbed 
a  good  deal  higher  on  them,  actually, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  personal  injury. 

These  sunflowers  were  the  giant 
Russian  kind,  the  seed  for  which 
came  from  Wisconsin.  It  was  said 
they  were  giants  and,  believe  me, 
they  did  not  lie.  I  thought  they  never 


would  stop  growing.  It  took -a  heavy 
frost  to  kill  them  off.  Farmers  and 
hucksters  would  look  at  them  and 
say,  “unbelievable.”  They  said, 
“There  never  were  sunflowers  so' 
tall;  they  must  be  something  else. 
Eight  to  10  feet  for  sunflowers  is  all 
right,  but  20-foot  high  sunflowers— 
never.”  But  they  had  to  believe  what 
they  saw.  Sunflower  stalks  are  plenty 
tough.  f.  s. 


About  the  article  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  on  sunflowers  for  bean 
poles,  I  am  afraid  the  idea  might 
not  be  good  in  the  humid  areas  'of 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  There  is  a  nice,  dry  air  up 
in  the  Vermont  hills,  but  in  damp  air 
and  especially  in  a  rainy  Summer 
sunflower  stalks  shaded  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  bean  vines  might  soften 
up.  Rainfall  charts  indicate  mostly 
dry  Summers  up  there  in  Vermont. 
Although  the  Vermont  stalks  worked 
out  satisfactorily  in  wet  years  as  well 
as  dry,  a  wet  year  up  there  might 
only  be  a  year  in  which  there  was 
just  enough  rain,  not  a  lot.  Some  of 
our  leading  scientists  and  military 
men  slip  up  occasionally;  hardly 
three  years  ago  they  were  telling  us 
that  an  atom  bomb  would  render  an 
area  uninhabitable  for  centuries. 
Now  listen  to  them.  DDT  was  touted 
as  the  great  cure-all  for  flies,  and 
penicillin  as  the  perfect  wonder 
drug.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
before  World  War  II  said  that  mili¬ 
tary  experts  were  of  the  opinion  that 
rockets  would  never  have  any  value 
in  warfare.  Some  doubts  about  sun¬ 
flower  stalks  under  some  conditions 
do  not  mean  the  fundamental  idea 
of  their  use  for  garden  stakes  and 
poles  is  not  a  good  one.  a.  e. 


With  great  interest  I  watched  my 
sunflowers  this  past  season,  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  last 
Spring  made  me  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  development  and 
eventual  usage  as  stakes  for  the 
garden.  Every  year  I  have  had  to 
stake  them  up  themselves  so  they 
will  not  fall  down;  it  is  a  continual 
struggle.  They  break  and  they  fall 
flat.  Somehow,  though,  we  seem  to 
pull  through  with  a  crop  enough  at 
least  for  the  birds.  Before  reading 
Mr.  Zelchenko’s  article  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  3  issue,  I  had  almost  decided  to 
plant  dwarf  sunflowers  next  year. 
Now  I  feel  he  is  absolutely  right  in 
his  decision  that  the  sunflower  stalks 
are  good  for  nothing. 

I  grow  sunflowers  for  their  seed 
for  birds  too.  It  has  finally  come  to 
a  situation  where  the  nuthatchers, 
chickadees  and  hairy  and.  downy 
woodpeckers  eat  nothing  but  suet 
and  sunflower  seed.  They  turn  down 
all  other  grain  entirely*  Usually  I 
have  to  buy  some  more  of  the  seed, 
too,  besides  what  I  raise.  I  have  been 
paying  79  cents  for  five-pound  sacks. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  m. 

[Ed.  —  If  all  the  letters  received 
on  this  sunflower  stalk  business  were 
printed  in  these  columns,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  would  go  on  indefinitely.  Our 
space,  however,  is  limited.  So*  with 
the  publication  of  these  four  letters, 
we  must  regretfully  close  the  dis¬ 
cussion.] 


The 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  CVI  No.  5 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
I*  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Cover  Picture  by  —  Grant  Heilman 
Lititz,  Penna. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


fripl-Range  Transmission  ...  1  2  speeds  forward 
Safety-Lock  Hydraulic  System  .  .  .  duo-control 
Cam-and-Lever  Steering  .  .  .  new  short  turning 
Powr-Torq  Engines  ...  gas,  LPG,  distillate/  diesel 


Constant  PTO  .  .  .  separate  traction  clutch 
^  3-Point  Eagle  Hitch  .  .  .  stabilized  depth  control 
^  “Tell-Easy”  Instrument  Panel  ...  8  indicators 
^  Powr-Shift  Rear  Wheels  .  .  .  plus  sliding  hubs 


Breach-taking  in  its  beauty,  the  Case  ”300”  brings  to  life  your  dream  of 
an  ideal  3 -plow  tractor.  New  Powr-Torq  engines  .  .  .  both  gasoline  and 
diesdi  .  .  .  pull  full  load  all  the  way  down  to  half  speed,  with  a  peak  of 
extra  torque  at  two-thirds  of  rated  RPM  to  take  you  through  tough  spots 
without  shifting. 

In  the  heavy-tillage  range  ...  4  MPH  and  less  .  .  .  Tripl-Range  trans¬ 
mission  gives  you  hot  two  or  three  but  fire  gear  speeds.  From  4  to  9  MPH 
.  .  .  the  range  for  light  tillage  and  fast  cultivation  .  .  .  Tripl-Range  gives 
you  another  five  speeds.  Then  there  are  two  transport  speeds  up  to  20 
MPH,  and  three  reverse  speeds. 

Visit  your  Case  dealer.  See  for  yourself  the  handy  hood  with  trunk-lid 
top  and  sliding  doors  ...  air  cleaner  mounted  inside  rounded  grille,  clean 
and  cool  .  .  .  low  rubber-suspension  seat  and  roomy  platform  ...  all  the 
features  that  make  the  Case  ”300”  a  delight  to  drive. 


Get  full  facts  on  the  Case  “300”  .  .  .  also  on  Case  Jncona£ 
Payment  Plan.  Check  here  or  write  in  margin  any  tractor  or 
implement  that  interests  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  A- 716. 
Racine,  Wis. 

□  3-plow  "300”  Tractor  □  Mounted  Implements 

□  4-plow  "400”  Tractor  □  Tractor  Loaders 

□  5-plow  “500”  Diesel  □  Income  Payment  Plan 


Name 


Address 
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ROBSON 


Plant  Robson  Hybrids  This  Year 
—  Write  for  Catalog 

ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 


Box  606,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FARM  DATA 
NOTEBOOK  and 
'56  SEED  GUIDE 

Both  are  FREE!  Farm 
Facts  Pocket  Note¬ 
book  contains  many 
valuable  facts  with 
space  for  day-to-day 
notes.  New  ’56  Seed  Guide 
tells  all  about  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Get  yours  today.  Write 
card  or  letter  to 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  3i -r  .  l  andisville.  Pa, 


GROW  MORE 


”  DOLLARS 
PER  ACRE 


with  the  amazing  New  GARRY  and  RODNEY 
OATS  and  other  new  improved,  better  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Be 
among  the  first  to  profit.  Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  TODAY.  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 
33  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
PLANTING  STOCK 

Many  Varieties— Pine,  Spruce,  Fir, 
etc.  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
Quality  Stock  —  Low  Prices.] 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 


write 

Today 
.  For  Free 

IUtaloTueI 

and 

Kahtihq 
guide 


Dept.  RNY  . 


BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 


Produces  large  delicious  1 
thin  shelled  English 
Walnuts.  Perfectly  adap¬ 
ted  for  cold  winters; 
will  stand  25  below 
without  injury.  Makes 
a  beautiful,  fast-growing  shade  tree. 
Plant  for  shade  and  nuts.  Details  in 
Mill-er's  FREE  CATALOG,  plus  valuable 
information  about  our  new  fiuits  for 
home  gardens:  New  Interlaken  Seedless 


grape,  New  berries, 
shade  and  flowering 
all  kinds,  and  other 
quality  stock.  Free 
planting:  We  replace 
fails  to  grow. 


Dwarf  Fruit  trees, 
trees,  fruit  trees  of 
garden  fruits.  High 
insurance  on  your 
free  any  plant  that 


Get  MILLER’S  CATALOG  before  you  buy! 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N,  Y, 


_  Colorado  Blue 
.  „  .  yr.  transplanted, 

in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  20  Evergreens,  all  4  yr.  old 
transplanted  5  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce, 
White  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  20 
for  only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of 
Miss.  River  add  25c).  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  small  evergreen 
trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE. 


Spruct 
4  to  6 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT.  RN-136,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


Bw*3£?e 


sx q&O 

HrF^WHITE 


_  WHI 

a  Marigold 

Ne  w  “  N  ear  est-to-White’  ’ 
Burpee  Marigold  seeds  may 
,  .  produce  a  pure  white  one. 
'*  ..Help  us  find  it— enjoy  these 
:|Y unique  flowers,  earn  $10,000! 

J*f  Packet25c— l/16oz.$l. 

IF  Seed  supply  limited— send  cash 
at  our  risk.  Read  this  amazing 
offer  in  the  1956  Burpee  CDCC 
Seed  Catalog.  Askforit  iKEE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

552  Eurpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


BLUE  EPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  10  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time .  FREl 


5£3* 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 

2Q-A 

Indiana.  Pa.  1 

I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

»  EARLIANA  TOMATO 


’“KING  OF  THE  EARLSES 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disea 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  f 
table  or  canning.  Send  f  25  SEE 
—  -'postal  today  for  125  seed  CKJC 

and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  a  lit 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  407  Rockford,  II 


S 


are  Ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen *8  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  A ve.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

“With  a  future.”  Grow  quality  trees  by  planting 
proven  quality — PINES  —  SPRUCES —  FIRS.  Price 
List,  Planting  Guide,  Sheering  Bulletin  on  request. 
Scotch  Pines  as  low  as  $12.50  per  thousand.  Co  orado 
Blue  Spruce,  good  color,  4  year  old,  50  or  more  6c  ea. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES. 

BOX  65-Y,  RIMERSBURG,  PENNA. 


FREE  9  1956  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOG 

Profit  from  50  years  experience  growing  and  shipping 
hardy  field-grown  Cabbage.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Cau.iflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  &  Potato  plants. 
Satisfaction  assurred.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


■HARRIS  SUDS 

Get  Huge  Sweet  Spanish  Onions  trom  Harris  FRESH  Plants 

T'resh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over-night  refrigerated 
plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  saint  day  they  are  “pulled’’ 
there.  Easy  to  grow,  these  little  plants  produce  the  mildest, 
sweetest,  laigest  onions  you  have  ■  um  eaten.  Use  the  “thin¬ 
nings"  for  green  onions.  Those  allowed  to  mature  often 
weigh  a  pound  and  will  keep  for  months  after  harvest. 

We  sh.p  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
Virginia  between  April  15th  and  May  10th  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  fODAY 
For  details  of  these  and  many  other  outstanding  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

It  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  nowmuhj 


Liquid  Fertilizer  Pump 


(Continued  from  Page  43) 

on  the  intake  side.  Each  hose  that 
extends  from  this  manifold  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  small  individual  pump.  This 
means  that  a  12-hose  model  pump  is 
in  reality  12  metering  pumps. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  place  orifices 
or  restrictions  in  the  outlet  lines  to 
maintain  uniform  discharge  at  all 
openings  when  the  hose  pump  is 
used.  The  smallest  opening  in  the 
line  is  a  quarter  inch  which  means 
that  the  lines  are  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  plugged  with  sediment  or  un¬ 
dissolved  particles. 

Its  Flow  Stopper  Is  Built  In 

Another  advantage  of  the  hose 
pump  is  that,  when  the  pump  reel 
stops  turning,  the  liquid  fertilizer 
stops  flowing.  Thus  the  need  for  a 
cut-off  valve  is  eliminated.  The  reel 
is  driven  through  a  clutch  which  is 
automatically  controlled  with  the  im¬ 
plement  lifting  mechanism.  Also  no 
by-pass  valve  is  needed  with  the  hose 
pump.  It  is  a  positive  displacement 
type  pump  when  the  discharge  lines 
are  unrestricted.  If  the  lines  should 
become  plugged,  the  hoses  over  the 
reel  stretch  slightly  and  no  damage 
is  done. 

As  stated  above,  the  rate  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  can  be  changed  by 
varying  the  sizes  of  sprockets  used 
to  drive  the  pump  reel.  The  pump 
manufacturer  furnishes  various  sizes 


of  sprockets  and  a  chart  to  use  in 
selecting  sprockets  for  desired  rates 
per  acre.  The  pump  reel  is  normally 
operated  at  speeds  of  from  about  50 
to  450  revolutions  per  minute.  These 
speeds  give  rates  of  from  about  one 
pint  to  one  gallon  per  minute 
through  each  hose.  Fertilizer  rates 
of  up  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre  can 
be  applied  depending  on  the  row 
width  and  speed  of  the  pump  reel. 
Even  higher  rates  can  be  applied  by 
using  two  or  more  hoses  to  serve 
each  row. 

Checking  the  Adjustment 

Each  hose  over  the  pump  reel  is 
adjusted  separately  by  a  thumb 
screw.  All  hoses  can  be  regulated  to 
give  the  same  amount  by  adjusting 
the  tension  with  the  thumb  screws. 
An  easy  way  to  make  these  adjust¬ 
ments  is  to  operate  the  pump  with 
all  hoses  feeding  equal  size  con¬ 
tainers.  Hoses  that  are  feeding  too 
much  should  be  tightened. 

Studies  by  H.  D.  Bowen  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering  department  at 
North  Carolina  State  College  indi¬ 
cate  that  usage  on  12  acres  of  land 
will  justify  the  purchase  and  use  of 
a  $100  liquid  fertilizer  applicator, 
compared  against  the  hiring  of  cus¬ 
tom  operators.  On  the  same  basis,  a 
$200  liquid  fertilizer  applicator  can 
be  justified  on  22  acres,  according  to 
the  North  Carolina  study. 
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PLASTIC  HOSE 


WHEEL  TO  SUFP0F.T  8  TO  WtWTE 
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BEARING 


OSfVE  FROM 
GROUND  WHEEL 


The  overall  width  of  the  hose  pump  for  liquid  fertilizer  application  is  about 
20  inches.  Up  to  12  plastic  hoses  may  be  used  to  meter  out  solutions  through 
a  ivide  distribution  bar  attached  to  the  tractor. 


W  ire  for  Electric  Chain  Saw 


I  thought  possibly  some  of  your 
readers  who  operate  electric  chain 
saws  could  benefit  from  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Ordinarily  I  use  a  gasoline  saw 
in  the  woods  and  an  electric  chain 
saw  for  all  work  that  can  be  drawn 
to  within  40  feet  of  the  house.  The 
gas  saw  had  to  be  sent  out  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  I  wanted  to  do  some  cut¬ 
ting  600  feet  from  the  house.  The 
electric  saw  is  rated  at  120  volts  AC 
and  No.  10  wire  was  recommended 
for  supplying  120  volts  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  saw  at  a  distance  of  600 
feet.  The  cost  of  600  feet  of  No.  10 
extension  cord  at  40  cents  per  foot 
($240)  was  prohibitive,  and  I  felt 
that  the  occasional  need  for  this 
arrangement  hardly  warranted  the 
expense.  Instead,  I  decided  to  ex¬ 
periment  and  purchased  600  feet 
of  No.  18.  extension  cord  (Type  S) 
and  connected  to  a  220-volt  AC  out¬ 
let  instead  of  a  120-volt  outlet.  Due 
to  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  this 
made  the  voltage  at  the  saw  close  to 
120  volts  and  the  saw  performed  ad¬ 
mirably. 

While  I  recognize — and  would  also 
caution — that  this  improvisation  does 
not  necessarily  represent  the  best 
engineering  practice,  the  task  at 
hand  was  readily  accomplished,  and 
the  saw  and  cord  did  not  overheat 


or  show  any  other  ill  effects,  and  a 
pleasant  sensation  of  saving  almost 
$200  was  realized.  d.  a.  r. 


While  D.  A.  R.  describes  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment,  it  definitely  is  not 
a  procedure  that  can  be  recom¬ 
mended;  in  fact,  it  is  one  that  can¬ 
not  be  discouraged  enough.  The  prac¬ 
tice  he  describes  is  a  definite  hazard 
and,  while  D.  A.  R.  got  away  with  it, 
many  other  people  in  other  situ¬ 
ations  might  well  damage  valuable 
equipment.  -  • 

Inasmuch  as  this  apparently  was 
a  situation  that  occurs  but  only  a  few 
times  at  best,  No.  10  Romex  cable 
suspended  from  temporary  posts  or 
even  trees,  and  connected  to  a  120- 
volt  source,  can  be  suggested. '  This 
would  have  had  a  cost  approximately 
the  same  as  the  No.  18  type  S  wire. 

The  reason  for  the  large  difference 
in  cost  between  No.  18  and  No.  10 
wire  is  that  No.  10  has  approxi¬ 
mately  five  times  as  much  copper 
as  No.  18  wire.  p.  n. 

It  is  a  strange  desire,  to  seek 
power,  and  to  lose  liberty;  or  to  seek 
power  over  others,  and  to  lose  power 
over  a  man’s  self.  —  Francis  Bacon’s 
Essays  (Of  Great  Place). 
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The  Trouble  with  Trade 

By  ARTHUR  P.  CHEW 


Part  I 

Why  world  trade  does  not  pick  up 
spontaneously,  and  cure  farm  sur¬ 
plus  problems  in  the  United  States 
and  food  shortage  problems  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  becomes  a 
problem  slightly  less  murky  when 
we  consider  British  commercial  poli¬ 
cy.  As  much  as  possible,  Britain  has 
tried  since  the  war  to  increase  its 
exports,  as  a  means  of  getting  money 
to  buy  imports.  It  has  run  into  a 
difficulty.  Forcing  exports  tends  to 
lower  the  prices  of  export  goods, 
while  the  countervailing  need  for 
imports  pushes  import  prices  up.  In 
other  words,  British  commercial 
policy  hurts  Britain’s  terms  of  trade, 
to  an  extent  that  sometimes  costs  it 
a  considerable  loss  of  gold.  There 
was  a  crisis  of  that  sort  in  March 
1955,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Bank 
of  England  raised  the  bank  rate 
from  3D  per  cent  to  4y2  per  cent, 
the  highest  level  since  1932.  The 
authorities  hoped  that  the  increased 
cost  of  credit  would  reduce  the  home 
demand  for  British  goods  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  exports. 

But  the  official  assumption  that 
Britain  was  not  exporting  enough  to 
pay  for  its  imports  ran  up  against 
some  vigorous  objections  which  de¬ 
serve  close  attention  here  as  well  as 
in  England.  These  objections  boiled 
down  to  the  argument  that,  far  from 
exporting  too  little  for  the  health  of 
the  economy,  Britain  was  actually  ; 
exporting  too  much.  Critics  of  the 
country’s  commercial  policy  said  it 
would  be  better  for  Britain  to  aim 
at  increased  self-sufficiency,  rather 
than  at  an  increase  in  exports  and 
imports.  As  the  reason  for  this 
recommendation,  these  critics  said  a 
constant  forcing  of  exports  for  the 
sake  of  paying  import-bills  would 
collapse  eventually  through  steady 
or  recurrent  worsening  of  the  terms 
of  trade.  In  other  words,  the  policy 
could  not  permanently  enable  Bri¬ 
tain  to  pay  its  creditors  abroad. 

Effectively  stated  by  Harry  John¬ 
son,  lecturer  in  economics  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  the  case  against 
Britain's  foreign  trade  program  has 
obvious  importance  for  the  United 
States,  especially  for  United  States 
farmers.  Mr.  Johnson’s  views  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March  24  issue  of  The 
Listener,  a  weekly  published  by  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
With  Britain  urged  to  revolutionize 
its  world  trade  policy  after  a  long 
history  of  perfect  faith  in  world 
trade  as  the  way  to  prosperity,  the 
United  States  also  may  have  to  re¬ 
consider  the  issue.  Mr.  Johnson  be¬ 
lieves  that  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  there  is  less  and  less  to  be 
said  for  the  extreme  concentration 
on  international  trade  which  Britain 
achieved  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
and,  if  he  is  right,  what  he  says  will 
apply  not  only  to  Britain  but  widely 
throughout  the  world.  It  should  be 
worthwhile  to  condense  his  argu¬ 
ment  which  makes  the  point  that 
Britain  is  currently  doing  wrong  in 
trying  to  win  back  its  old  place  as 
an  exporter  of  manufactures  and  an 
importer  of  foods  and  raw  materials, 
and  should  work  instead  for  greater 
self-sufficiency.  Many  other  countries 
have  taken  that  position  already;  if 
Britain  eventually  does  so  likewise, 
the  world’s  commercial  relationships 
will  change  profoundly. 

Under  present  conditions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  more  foreign 
trade  Great  Britain  does,  the  more 
unfavorable  its  terms  of  trade  may 
be.  He  says  the  country  as  a  major 
exporter  of  specialized  goods  cannot 
increase  its  sales  abroad  substantial¬ 
ly  without  reducing  its  prices.  Con¬ 
versely,  as  a  heavy  importer  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  raw  materials,  it  cannot 
easily  increase  its  imports  without 
paying  higher  prices  for  them.  Hence 
the  time  must  come  when  the  game 
will  not  be  worth  the  candle;  when 
it  will  be  more  profitable  to  cut 
both  exports  and  imports  and  move 


toward  greater  self-sufficiency.  Brief¬ 
ly,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assure  that  more  trade  is  always 
a  good  thing,  and  nearer  the  truth 
to  recognize,  for  example,  that  it 
might  sometimes  be  preferable  to 
increase  the  subsidies  to  domestic 
agriculture,  on  the  principle  that  the 
cost  of  the  extra  home-produced  food 
might  be  much  below  what  an 
equivalent  imported  supply  would 
cost  in  exports.  To  be  sure,  his 
whole  argument  is  relative;  he  would 
simply  make  exports  and  imports 
less  important  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  economy.  Foreign  trade  would 
increase  in  total,  but  not  propor¬ 
tionately  as  the  economy  expanded. 

If  sound,  his  argument  has  obvi¬ 


ously  great  importance  for  the 
United  States,  which  likewise  must 
ultimately  find  manufacturing  ca¬ 
pacity  springing  up  in  countries  that 
now  largely  import  their  manufact¬ 
ured  goods.  Equally  important  for 
the  United  States  is  the  corollary 
that,  as  manufacturing  capacity 
spreads  throughout  the  world,  inter¬ 
national  trade  will  decline  in  farm 
as  well  as  factory  products — for  the 
simple  reason  that  ultimately  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  country  largely 
to  export  one  of  these  types  of  pro¬ 
duction  without  largely  importing 
the  other  kind.  In  short,  the  neces¬ 
sary  reciprocal  specialization  will 
disappear.  Here,  obviously,  we  have 
the  basic  cause  of  the  American 
farm  surplus  problem.  Geared  to 
produce  heavily  for  countries  that 
once  could  send  us  manufactured 
products  in  exchange  and  now  can¬ 


not  do  so  on  the  necessary  scale, 
American  farming  in  some  lines  has 
in  some  grains  a  production-capacity 
vastly  above  the  need.  To  restore  a 
balance  would  require  either  a  drop 
in  our  factory  production,  so  that 
foreign  countries  in  need  of  farm 
products  could  send  manufactured 
goods  here  to  pay  for  them,  or  a 
drop  in  our  farm  production. 

Like  that  of  other  countries, 
British  commercial  policy  is  con¬ 
tradictory.  Officially  committed  to 
the  aim  of  expanding  exports  to  pay 
for  imports,  it  nevertheless  tries 
simultaneously  to  make  imports  less 
necessary.  It  specially  promotes  in¬ 
creased  agricultural  self-sufficiency. 
By  means  of  tariff's,  quotas,  licensing 
and  subsidy  measures,  it  encourages 
British  farm  production  generally, 
with  the  result  that  dependence  on 
food  imports  is  not  much  above  half 


CORN. ..HAY.. .OATS... PASTURE 


INVEST  IN  A  FINER  HARVEST! 

Plant 

SOUND,  CLEAN,  HARDY,  TESTED 

fHoffman  SEEDS 

Don’t  gamble  with  next  Fall’s  harvest  when  you  plant  this  Spring! 
Fine  crops  start  with  fine  seed.  Second-rate  seed  is  third-rate  economy. 

SOUND,  CLEAN,  HARDY,  TESTED!  No  shipment  leaves  the  Hoffman 
warehouse  until  proved  to  be  sound,  clean,  fast  to  germinate,  healthy 
and  hardy.  Every  pound  is  backed  by  Hoffman’s  55-year  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  and  honest  value. 

HELP  TAKE  THE  RISK  OUT  OF  FARMING!  Insist  on  genuine  Hoffman 
Quality  seeds  and  follow  approved  farming  methods  for  your  local¬ 
ity.  Hoffman  seeds  will  “speak  for  themselves”  at  harvest  time  with 
fields  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

ALL  THE  NEW  VARIETIES  AT  HOFFMAN.  Mail  coupon  for  free  1956 
Hoffman  Seed  Catalog  -  get  all  the  facts  about  the  new  varieties 
you’ve  been  hearing  about,  such  as  “Pennscott”  Ctover,  “DuPuits” 
Alfalfa,  “Garry”  Oats,  “Pilgrim”  Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass, 
“Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  plus  complete  stocks  of  the  tried-and-true  pro¬ 
ducers  we’ve  offered  for  years. 


And 


FOR  MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE ! 

Plant  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

Make  all  your  corn  acres  work  harder!  Plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  tested 
and  proved  by  Hoffman  to  be  the  most  outstanding  producer  in  your 
area,  on  your  soil!  Every  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrid  is  field-tested  on 
Hoffman  proving  grounds  in  every  important  corn  growing  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

All  are  bred  to  grow  fast,  develop  deep  roots  and  strong  stalks,  to  resist 
drouth  and  insects.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  corn  men 
here,  for  “G”  number  best  suited  for  husking  or  silage  in  your  locality. 


FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK  AND  NEW  1956  SEED  GUIDE 

...a  real  helpful  pocket  notebook  every  farmer  will  appreciate. 
Contains  helpful  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc., 
plus  blank  pages  for  your  notes.  Also  get  our  new  32  page  1956 
seed  catalog  in  full  color.  Write  today!  Address  Dept.  31. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

LAND1SVILLE  (Lancaster  County ),  PENNA. 

WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for 
the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer-agents  to  take  orders  for  Hoffman  farm 
seeds  and  Funk  G  Corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Oept.  A. 


Free! 


January  21,  1956 
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fesfee/  Far  m  Seeds 


New  Higher  Yielding  Varieties 

including:  GARRY  and  CRAIG  OATS; 
ERIE  BARLEY;  CORNELL  M  4  and  other 
HYBRID  CORNS;  NARRAGANSETT,  DC 
PCITS,  and  RANGER  ALFALFA;  and  the 
best  proven  varieties  of  grasses,  potatoes  and 
other  standard  farm  seeds.  Northern  grown, 
tested,  and  backed  by  our  65  year  repu¬ 
tation.  Sold  direct  at  reasonable  prices. 

W  rite  today  for  free  catalog  in  color 
BOX  B 


SEND  FOR  ROHRERfS 


Seed  Catalog 
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This  colorful,  fully  illustrated  seed  catalog 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  contains  useful 
planting  suggestions  for  your  field  and 
garden  crops. 

Mail  the  COUPON  TODAY 

‘ - | 

|  Box  80-A  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  j 

|  Please  Send  Me  1956  Catalog:  j 

|  name  . { 

[  ADDRESS  . ) 

I 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

,  .  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you  \  fRLt 
how.  Write  for  free  copy.  \  QjjakK) 

20-A 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees — all  illustrated,  valuable  tips 
on  planting.  Write  for  yours — NOW! 
RAYNER  BROS..  Salisbury  29,  Md. 


Agricu.ture.  Available  in  leading  varieties.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  increased  production  of  these  plants 
will  amaze  you.  Complete  line  of  nursery  stock,  newest 
peach  introductions,  fruit  trees,  roses  and  evergreens. 

Write  for  free  color  catalog. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

BOX  14,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


FRU!T  TUFFS 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


Special! 

GENUINE 

Burpee 

SEEDS 

FORLIMITEDTIMEONLY 
*  r  - 1  Here’s  a  gardenful  of  all 

V  the  best  colors  and  most 
popular  kinds  of  flowers— 
ifour  25c-Packets,  a  whole 
dollar’s  worth,  for  10c! 
You’ll  receive  Super  Giants 
Zinnias,  Petunia  Parade,  Sun 
Giants  Marigolds  and  Ford- 
hook  Asters.  Big  $1.00  value 
for  10c— Send  Dime  Today. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
437  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


§  RHODODENDRON 
and  £  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  lor  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


— 

1 

STRAWBERRIES 

of 

I 

Allen’s  195G  Berry  Book  tells 

best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Tree  copy. Write  today. 

W.  F.  AILEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


JACK  OLANTERN  FUMFKIWS 


•HARRIS  SUDS 

PROFITS  FROM  FUN 

Anyone  who  grows  and  sells  pumpkins  for  Hallowe’en  is 
going  to  find  it  a  profitable  crop  if  he  plants  the  new  Jack 
O’Lantern.  It’s  medium  in  size  and  comes  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  —  just  right  for  making  Jack  O’ Lanterns.  The  smooth 
skin  is  a  snappy  bright  orange  color  and  the  ribbing  is 
shallow.  A  few  vines  in  a  home  garden  will  make  your  kids 
happy  come  Hallowe’en  time. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY, 
in  it  you  will  find  other  new  and  unusual  vegetables  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  outstanding  well  estab¬ 
lished  varieties. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1956  CATALOG  mm  Amchj 


what  it  was  before  the  war.  Already, 
British  production  of  milk,  hogs  and 
eggs  has  risen  above  the  domestic 
need  and  provides  a  small  surplus  for 
export;  and  the  production  of  beef, 
mutton  and  lamb  is  up  considerably. 
Cereal  production  shows  a  big  gain. 
In  this  branch  of  farm  production, 
subsidy  encouragement  is  high.  As 
reported  in  the  London  press,  the 
guaranty  price  of  wheat  in  1954-55 
was  30  pounds  15  shillings  a  ton,  as 
compared  with  an  average  market 
price  of  only  21  pounds  a  ton. 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation  considers 
how  much  and  in  what  way  Britain 
could  depend  upon  its  farmers  to  re¬ 
duce  the  nation’s  dependence  on  im¬ 
ports.  A  recent  study  indicated  that 
postwar  Britain  can  afford  only 
about  four  fifths  of  its  total  prewar 
imports.  Because  imports  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  reduced  very  little,  the 
Neiv  Statesman  indicates  that  the 
main  hope  for  a  reduction  in  imports 
is  agricultural.  Currently,  food  and 
feedstuff's  account  for  nearly  half  the 
required  imports.  It  would  be  possi¬ 
ble,  with  increased  subsidy  encour¬ 
agement  to  British  farmers,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  dependence  on  imported 
foods  and  feedstuffs,  but  the  cost 
would  be  considerable.  Already,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Neiv  Statesman, 
British  agricultural  products  run 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  above  the 
prices  of  imported  products.  Simply 
on  the  basis  of  comparative  costs, 
the  balance  of  advantage  would  seem 
to  lie  with  imports;  but  an  offset  is 
what  it  costs  Britain  to  produce  and 
market  export  goods. 

Under  the  Conservative  govern¬ 
ment  that  came  into  power  in  1951, 
Britain  liquidated  its  state  trading 
and  wartime  agricultural  controls  to 
some  extent.  Nevertheless,  it  main¬ 
tained  a  farm  subsidy  program  that 
made  complete  decontrol  impossible. 
In  the  election  campaign  which  this 
year  gave  the  Conservatives  an  ex¬ 
tended  term  of  office,  the  Labor 
Party  advocated  marketing  boards 
for  controlling  domestic  marketing 
and  fully  restored  state  trading  for 
controlling  imports.  Some  trend 
along  that  line  seems  inevitable;  for 
both  political  parties  understand  the 
incompatibility  between  price  con¬ 
trols  and  subsidies  on  the  one  hand 
and  free  market  trading  on  the  other. 
In  fact,  the  British  agricultural  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  American  picture  in  re¬ 
verse.  Shortages  dictate  control  pro¬ 
grams  in  Britain  while  surpluses  dic¬ 
tate  controls  in  the  United  States. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Vegetable  Growers 
Meeting 

At  the  47th  annual  convention  of 
the  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
of  America,  held  recently  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Harold  J.  Evans, 
Georgetown,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  the 
organization’s  first  vice-president. 
He  succeeds  Paul  Ruetenik,  Ver¬ 
million,  Ohio,  who  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  James  Swan,  Delevan,  Wis., 
retired  from  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Evans  is  secretary  of  the  New  Yoi’k 
Co-op.  Seed  Potato  Assn,  and  past 
president  of  the  Empire  Potato 
Club.  Chosen  as  the  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers’  1956  queen  was  Ruth  Louise 
Propst,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Her 
court  for  the  year  includes  Janet 
Silverman,  Easton,  Conn.,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Magrum,  Wilson,  N.  Y.  The 
annual  “Vegetable  Man  of  the  Year” 
award  went  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Jones, 
Hyattsville,  Md.,  for  leadership  and 
research  in  the  vegetable  business. 


Our  Coyer  Page 

The  frozen  pond  in  the  village 
common  in  Norwich,  Vermont,  is  the 
center  of  winter  activities  foi  the 
children.  So  far  this  year,  Abe 
Weatherwise’s  weather  predictions 
in  The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  are 
proving  to  be  very  accurate — plenty 
of  snow  and  quite  a  few  low-thermo- 
meter  readings. 


Don’t  be  a  slave  to  a 
hungry  herd . . .  feed  ’em 
faster,  better,  at  lower 
cost  the  SILO-MATIC 
way.  Write  for  facts  and 
prices  on  this  amazing 
systematic  feeding  sys¬ 
tem.  Craine,  Inc.,  Dept. 
R,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


If  you  want  the  best,  see  MALL  first. 
Again,  MALL  has  brought  out  a  new 
development  that  means  a  bigger  chain 
saw  value  for  pulpwood  and  timber  pro¬ 
duction,  woodlot,  fence  post  and  cordwood 
cutting.  MALL  has  combined  the  high 
speed  Direct  drive  gas  engine  with  the  new 
Snap-on  Roller  Bearing  Nose  Guide — a 
combination  that  speeds  cutting  without 
frictional  heating  and  gives  up  to  20% 
more  usable  horsepower.  Try  it  in  your  own 
timber;  write  for  FREE  demonstration. 

MAIL  TOOL  COMPANY  FU-198 
7826  South  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  19,  Illinois 

Let  Is  Grow  lour  Vegetable  Plants 

For  you  this  year  on  contract.  30  years  experience 
growing  plants.  For  complete  details,  write,  statng 
quantity  wanted.  Write  for  Free  1956  price  list: 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  Vegetable 
Plants.  Also  Hybrid  Tomato,  Bunch  Sweet  Potato. 
DIXIE  PLANT.  COMPANY,  Frankiin,  Virginia 

IMPROVED  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

ALWAYS  BETTER  EACH  YEAR 

Leading  commercial  varieties  continually  improved  by 
rigid  selection  and  careful  breeding.  Seed  of  the 
very  highest  quality  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Free  Descriptive  List. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R. _ WINDSOR.  CONN. 

THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


New  20th  Century  and  Superfection  everbear  ng,  Em¬ 
pire,  Premier,  Robinson  and  Late  Giant.  Raspberry 
Plants:  Latham,  Taylor  and  Indian  Summer.  Order 
now  for  Sprina.  Free  Price  List.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM, _ BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  71  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

- -  FARMERS,  DEALERS,  AGENTS  - 

Make  extra  money.  Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new 
proven  nationally  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time. 

Samples  and  demonstrating  outfit  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY.  ROCHELLE  69,  ILLINOIS 
WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS: 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP.  MAPLE 
Radius  80  miles  of  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 
Reply  to:  A.  H.  LADENBERGER 
HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 
For  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 

KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yield. ng. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users  Fr»t 
bulletin.  SINE  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES  —  YOU  MUST  HAVE  MY  FREE 

CATALOG  OF  BEST  SIX  VARIETIES. 

SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 

—  STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 

BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Eicher  Read,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R ural  Slew-  Yorker  and  you’ll  gei 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  ;  • 
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New  England  Notes 

Maine  is  proud  of  Michael  Andrew 
|  Gorham,  Cumberland  County,  who 
|  last  month  walked  off  with  national 
honors  in  the  vegetable  demonstra¬ 
tion  contest  of  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn.,  at  New 
Orleans.  He  demonstrated  on  insect 
pests  of  corn. 

— 

Officers  elected  at  the  recent  annu¬ 
al  meeting  of  the  Merrimack  Farm¬ 
ers’  Exchange,  Concord,  N.  H.,  are: 
pres.,  George  A.  Bassett,  Fremont; 
exec,  vice-pres.  Herbert  E.  Webster, 
Salisbury;  treas.,  John  C.  Cushing, 
Pembroke;  asst,  treas.,  Everett  H. 

[  Farnum,  Pembroke;  .clerk,  Fred  H. 
|  Cann,  New  Boston;  and  asst,  clerk, 
I  Louise  E.  Collins,  Concord. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Jackson  Lee,  chair¬ 
man  of  New  Hampshire  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Council,  Peterborough,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  USDA  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Soil  and  Water 
j  Conservation.  The  other  New  Eng¬ 
lander  on  the  committee  is  L.  Roy 
Hawes,  Sudbury,  Massachusetts’ 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Vermonters  will  flock  to  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Farm  Show  and  Union  Agri¬ 
cultural  Meetings  at  Barre,  Vt.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14-17.  Green  Mountain  State 
farm  people  are  also  planning  now 
to  attend  the  Town  and  Country 
I  Days  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
Burlington  April  20  and  21.  Robert 
P.  Davison,  associate  director  of  the 
j  Vermont  Extension  Service,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  general  committee  plan- 
I  ning  the  fifth  annual  observance  of 
I  Town  and  Country  Days. 

Vermont  herds  enrolled  in  DHIA 
I  testing  averaged  36  cows  in  1955,  an 
I  increase  of  seven  cows  in  the  past 
I  five  years. 

Joseph  Trombley,  Morrisville, 
I  Christmas  tree  producer  and  dealer, 
in  December  shipped  the  first  car- 
|  load  of  red  pine  Christmas  trees 
I  ever  sent  from  this  area.  Spruce 
I  and  balsam  fir  are  the  usual  Vermont 
I  varieties  sold  for  Christmas  trees, 
I  but  these  came  from  a  red  pine 
I  plantation  set  out  in  1948.  They 
I  netted  Trombly  nearly  $50  per  acre. 


Massachusetts  and  other  dairymen 
are  invited  to  the  sixth  annual  Dairy 
Farmers’  Seminar  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  Febru¬ 
ary  1-2.  Herd  management,  breeding 
efficiency  and  research  work  will  be 
among  the  topics  covered.  The  New 
England  Farm  Equipment  Dealers 
Assn,  convention  and  trade  show  is 
scheduled  for  the  Hotel  Bradford  in 
Boston,  Mass.  February  7-9. 

S.  Lothrop  Davenport,  prominent 
North  Grafton  (Mass.)  farm  operator 
and  fruit  variety  expert,  has  been 
named  “outstanding  horticulturist  in 
Massachusetts.”  He  was  honored  at 
the  annual  Horticultural  Show  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  framed  scroll  listing  his 
accomplishments. 

Dr.  Cecil  H.  Wadleigh,  native  of 
Gilbertsville,  Mass.,  is  the  new  chief 
of  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Ser¬ 
vice,  U.  S.  D.  A. 


Circular  III  of  the  University  of 
I  Rhode  Island  Extension  Service  de- 
I  scribes  a  realistic  family  spending 
I  and  saving  plan.  It  is  available  by 
I  writing  “Rhode  Island  Agriculture”, 
I  207  Davis  Hall,  University  of  Rhode 
I  Island,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Best  wishes  for  a  truly  Happy  New' 
I  Year  to  New  Englanders  everywhere. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Allis -Chalmers  Engineering  in  Action  brings  you 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  FARMING 
with  NEW  BIG-CAPACITY 
IMPLEMENTS 


SNAP-COUPLER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 

CHANGES  A 
DRAGGING  LOAD 
TO  A  ROLLING  LOAD 

Hydraulic  TRACTION  BOOSTER 
automatically  shifts  implement 
weight  to  tractor’s  drive  wheels, 
as  needed,  for  ground- gripping 
traction.  Instead  of  a  dragging 
weight,  you  have  rolling  weight 
...  an  easier  load  to  pull,  requiring 
less  fuel  per  acre. 

The  WD-45  Tractor  easily 
handles  the  big  12  L^-ft.  double¬ 
action  disc  harrow  in  third  gear 
...  up  to  60  acres  a  day! 


The  work  capacity  of  the  dynamic 
Allis- Chalmers  WD-45  Tractor  .  .  . 
great  as  it  was  . . .  has  now  been  vastly 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  a 
fundamental  new  principle  of  power 
application,  which  enables  it  to  handle 
much  larger  and  heavier  implements 
...  a  development  made  possible  by 
the  exclusive  Allis-Chalmers  Traction 
Booster  system  ...  as  fully  automatic 
as  the  tractor's  governor. 

To  farmers,  the  significance  of  this 
new  engineering  achievement  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  Reduced  to  simple  terms, 
it  means — more  work  .  .  .  done  better 
.  .  .  in  less  time  ...  at  lower  cost. 

So  that  WD-45  owners  may  capi¬ 
talize  on  this  added  work  capacity  to 
the  fullest,  Allis-Chalmers  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  line  of  new  big-capacity, 
wheel-transported  Traction  Booster 
implements  of  outstanding  design  and 
performance. 

These  include  two  double-action 
disc  harrows  (10-ft.  and  12  ^-ft.);  a 
4-bottom  moldboard  plow;  and  a 
heavy-duty,  4-blade  disc  plow — all 
big,  husky  implements,  with  quick 
SNAP-COUPLER  Hitch,  and  pulled 
from  a  single  free-swing  hitchpoint. 

Get  the  news  from  your  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer  today — learn  about 
this  great  new  development  in  power 
farming ! 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


Poiver  farming  at  its  best 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

* 


I  January  2L  1956 
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LOW-COST,  ALL-PURPOSE  SPRAYING 

with  Myers  PTO  Pump  and 

Accessories 


•  •  .  with  Boom 

Positive,  economical 
weed  control  in  fields 
and  pastures.  Myers 
PTO  pump,  combined 
with  a  21'  Du-All  or 
Economy  boom  and 
3-point-hitch  barrel  and 
boom  support,  assures 
steady  even  coverage. 


•  •  •  with  Gun 

An  easy  switch  from 
boom  to  gun  kit  pro¬ 
vides  a  sure-fire  means 
of  spraying  livestock, 
disinfecting  barns  and 
coops  or  even  fighting 
fires.  Kit  includes  pres¬ 
sure  gauge,  25'  hose, 
suction  strainer  and  ad¬ 
justable  brass  nozzle. 


and  Boomless 

The  versatile  Myers 
Mighty  Mite  jet  sprayer 
is  ideal  for  spraying  pas¬ 
tures,  fields  and  along 
fence  rows  and  rights- 
of-way.  Easy  to  mount 
and  dismount,  this  unit 
goes  anywhere  a  tractor 
goes. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 


r_ - - 

^  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  6801  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Dept.  6801,  Kitchener,  Ontario 

|  Send  coupon  today  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Myers  dealer  and  a  copy  | 

|  of  the  Myers  Tractor-Mounted  Sprayer  Catalog. 

1  XT  f 

•  Street  or  Rr.  1 

I  1 

|  City - - -  [ 

I  State _ _____ 

I - J 


A  GOLD  MINE 


in  the  sky... 


PILES 


If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching’, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

•*I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Pile  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee. 


C  D  C  C  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
f  TILE,  ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 


PAGE  CO.,  Dept.o  480,  Marshall,  Mich. 


AIRCRAFT  STARTERS 


Makes  an  excellent  winch 
for  loading  hay,  wagon 
unloaders,  pulling  stumps, 
stretching  fence  or  mov¬ 
ing  heavy  objects — 1001 
uses  at  home,  farm  or 
factory.  Operates  on  6  to 
32  volts  or  manually. 
Has  built-in  reduction 
gear  (300  to  1)  and 
clutch,  High  torque,  low 
speed.  Made  by  Bendix 
at  many  times  this  price. 


Cat.  —  1 000’s 
BIG  BARGAINS 
KARL  ORT, 


10c  $14.11 

DEPT.  RN-2,  YORK,  PENN  A. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 


Half  a  century  ago,  getting  up  the 
ice  was  a  meaningful  term  in 
country  living,  and  it  is  still  impor¬ 
tant  in  some  places  in  our  north- 
land  country.  But  each  year  the 
amount  of  harvested  ice  grows  less 
as  the  magic  of  electricity  works  its 
inevitable  power.  In  1910,  men  care¬ 
fully  watched  the  thickening  ice  on 
ponds  and  rivers  and  waited  for  the 
time,  sometimes  in  vain,  when  it 
would  be  about  a  foot  thick.  On 
Glenrose  Farm  we  had  a  big  ice  box 
in  the  backroom  to  keep  foods  cool 
in  the  Summer;  and  the  cement  milk 
trough  in  the  milk  house  used  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  from  early  May 
through  September. 

Sometimes  when  the  weather  man 
sent  cold  temperatures  in  November 
and  December,  the  ice  harvest  would 
be  completed  before  Christmas,  but 
that  was  a  rare  year.  Most  often  it 
would  be  along  in  late  January  be¬ 
fore  several  zero  spells  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  thickened  the  ice  on  Norway 
Pond.  On  a  Saturday  in  November, 
Father  was  sure  to  say  some  morn¬ 
ing,  “Haydn,  better  clean  out  the 
ice  house  today  and  make  sure  the 
floor  is  level.  Then  hitch  up  the 
mares,  and  gu  over  to  Johnson’s  saw¬ 
mill  and  get  a  load  of  fresh  sadwust. 
Can’t  tell  when  we’ll  be  getting  up 
the  ice.” 

It  was  a  unique  time  in  New  York’s 
and  New  England’s  history  when  ice 
cutting  as  a  business  began  shortly 
after  {he  Revolution.  Men  in  villages, 
towns  and  cities  put  up  ice  and  be¬ 
gan  selling  it  to  householders  during 
the  warm  months.  In  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  diary  in  1785,  he  wrote, 
“Having  put  the  heavy  frame  into 
my  ice  house,  I  began  this  day  to 
seal  it  with  boards.”  So  far  as  I 


know,  the  first  commercial  shipment 
of  ice  was  made  in  1799,  when  ice 
cut  from  Canal  Street  in  New  York 
City  was  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  really  big  business  in  ice  was 
begun  by  a  Bostonian,  Frederick 
Tudor,  who  sent  a  boatload  in  1805 
to  the  West  Indies.  Within  the  next 
30  years  he  became  the  “Ice  King” 
as  his  ships  took  loads  of  “cold 

gold”  to  the  West  Indies,  China, 
South  America  and  England.  Huge 
ice  houses  were  built  in  New  York 
and  along  New  England’s  rivers  and 
ponds.  For  decades  the  business 

flourished,  but  the  dawning  age  of 
electricity  spelled  its  inevitable 

doom. 

Big  outfits  had  power  saws  and 
power  chain  belts  to  carry  the  cakes 
to  the  houses.  Power  machines  sliced 
and  shaved  the  cakes  to  exact  mea¬ 
surements.  But  in  the  first  years  of 
this  century,  getting  up  the  ice  for 
farm  and  village  homes  was  mostly 
hard  labor.  Sometimes  we  used 
horses  and  scrapers  to  clear  off 

snow;  sometimes  we  did  it  by  hand. 
A  horse-driven  plow  and  marker  did 
the  first  work.  As  I  recall  it,  the 
horse  plow  cut  the  ice  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  perhaps  a  little  deeper. 
Then  we  sawed  out  the  cakes  by 
hand  with  a  heavy,  coarse-toothed 
ice  saw. 

On  a  below  zero  day,  when  the 
word  went  over  town  that  the  ice 
was  ready  for  cutting,  it  was  a  color¬ 
ful  scene  on  Norway  Pond.  Farmers 
and  their  sons  came  early,  for  ice 
harvest  was  just  as  much  a  rush 
season  as  when  a  man  had  down  a 
number  of  tons  of  first  quality  timo¬ 
thy  and  clover.  You  never  can  tell 
about  the  weather  and,  when  eon- 

( Continued  on  Page  52) 


BUSINESS  BITS 


New  Tractor  Fuel  —  Liquid  pro¬ 
pane  (LP)  gas  has  had  such  wide 
j  acceptance  on  farms  as  a  fuel  for 
I  heating  homes,  for  cooking,  for  dry¬ 
ing  crops  and  for  brooding  chicks 
that  it  is  surprising  its  adaptability 
as  a  tractor  fuel  has  not  been  more 
intensively  exploited.  But  its 
economy  all  depends  on  its  price  and 
the  ability  of  tractors  to  use  it;  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  develop  really 
different  new  tractors  in  a  day  or  a 
year.  Some  manufacturers  have  now 
perfected  special  LP  tractor  models 
and  others  are  adapting  their  regu¬ 
lar  ones  to  use  of  the  new  fuel.  John 
Deere,  for  one,  has  done  a  lot  of 
work  on  making  tractors  for  LP 
fuel  and  has  recently  published  a 
very  informative  booklet  on  the  gas 
and  on  its  use  in  specially  engin¬ 
eered  LP  tractors.  New  John  Deere 
tractors  are  pictured  and  described, 
but  the  20-page  booket  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  commercial  or  self-serving.  It 
provides  a  lot  of  good  objective  in¬ 
formation  on  fuel  and  tractor  power¬ 
ing  which  most  farmers  will  want  to 
know  about.  Although  the  price  of 
LP  gas  in  the  Northeast  is  not  low 
enough  for  tractor  economy  now, 
those  considering  eventual  purchase 
of  an  LP  tractor  will  find  this  publi¬ 
cation  of  especial  value.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  from  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois. 


Housing  with  Concrete,  Recom¬ 
mended  Practices  for  Laying  Con¬ 
crete  Block  and  The  Concrete  Home. 
Complete  plans  for  a  two-story  poul¬ 
try  house  appear  in  the  poultry  book¬ 
let,  detailed  specifications  of  horizon¬ 
tal  silos  stand  out,  mortar  and  con¬ 
crete  mixing  instructions  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  dairy  stable  instructions 
are  clear  and  suggestive.  These  are 
booklets  of  the  type  that  should  find 
space  in  the  farm  reference  or  book 
shelf  for  quite  a  while  for  reference, 
study  and  ideas.  And  they  can  be 
used  immediately  as  guides  for  farm 
building  construction.  Any  of  them 
is  available  free  of  charge  from  the 
Portland  Cement  Assn.,  250  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Unusual  Weather  Calendar — John 
W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  manufacturer 
of  Red  Rose  farm  feeds,  offers  a 
1956  calendar  featuring  weather  in¬ 
formation.  Colorful  pictures  of  cloud 
formations  and  predictions  of  what 
they  forecast  are  included.  Also, 
notes  on  nature’s  own  weather  fore¬ 
casters,  mean  temperatures  and  rain¬ 
fall,  meanings  of  barometric  pressure 
changes,  and  phases  of  the  moon 
combine  to  make  this  Red  Rose 
calendar  an  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  pictorial  calendar.  Holidays  for 
1956  are  specially  marked.  Farm 
people  who  would  like  this  calendar 
without  charge  may  write  for  it  to: 
Calendar,  John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Concrete  for  Farm  Buildings  — 
The  Portland  Cement  Association  has 
recently  published  a  new  series  of 
booklets  on  the  use  of  concrete  for 
farm  buildings.  All  of  them  are  ob¬ 
viously  prepared  with  care  and  with 
the  practicality  of  farm  construction 
uppermost  in  mind.  They  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs,  and  many 
tables  and  detailed  drawings  are  pre¬ 
sented.  Titles  of  some  of  those  cur¬ 
rently  available  to  farmers  are: 
Concrete  Horizontal  Silos,  Concrete 
Dairy  Barns,  Improved  Poultry 


Rayner’s  Berry  Book  —  Every 
berry  grower  will  find  this  illus¬ 
trated  book  interesting  and  helpful. 
It  lists  and  describes  all  the  popular 
varieties  of  strawberries  and  also 
contains  much  useful  information 
in  reference  to  the  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  strawberries  and  other  plants. 
It  tells  the  varieties  best  suited  fori 
your  particular  climate.  In  addition 
to  strawberries,  the  book  also  covers 
a  wide  assortment  of  nursery  stock  j 
including  blueberries,  fruit  trees, 
ornamentals,  etc.  It’s  free.  Address  | 
Rayner  Bros.,  Salisbury  15,  Md. 
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THIS  BOX  CAR  COULD  BE  SAVING  YOU  MONEY! 


Every  day,  thousands  of  box  cars  just  like  this  one 
are  returned  empty  to  their  points  of  origin. 

They  might  have  returned  full  —  and  brought  mer¬ 
chandise  of  various  kinds  to  your  city  more  cheaply 
than  it  actually  arrived  there  by  other  means. 

But  outmoded  government  regulation  frequently 
bars  railroads  from  bidding  competitively  against  big 
trucks  and  barges  for  specific  loads.  This  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  that  deprives  the  public  of  the  service  of 


a  carrier  which  could  do  the  job  better  at  lower  cost. 

To  eliminate  such  waste,  a  Cabinet  Committee  set  up 
by  President  Eisenhower  has  recommended  changing 
outmoded  regulation  now  hobbling  the  transportation 
industry. 

Adoption  of  these  recommendations  would  —  by 
spurring  competition  —  do  away  with  many  present 
regulatory  dislocations  estimated  to  be  costing  the 
public*  billions  of  dollars. 

*  The  public  is  you. 


FREE!  See  the  actual  Cabinet  Report— not  what  others  say  about  it  Published  by  the  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office .  For  a  FREE  copy,  address  Eastern  Railroads,  Room  711,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6 >  N.  Y. 


•  EASTERN  RAILROADS,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y.  • 


January  21,  1956 
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You  Can  Own 
this  Clear-Span 
AH-SteeS,  Fireproof 


Martin  offers  you 
this  permonent,  good-looking, 
aii-steel,  weather-tight  structure  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  all-purpose  farm  use,  at  less  than 
you  would  pay  for  a  family  car.  Many  extras 
and  a  wide-open  interior  let  you  lay  out 
your  building  to  your  needs.  And  you  can 
erect  it  yourself  for  even  greater  savings— 
following  step-by-step  instructions.  There's 
nothing  to  rot— no  roof  sheets  to  "hammer 
down"  after  a  windstorm— ond  it's  lightning 
safe.  Lower  insurance  rates,  too.  Here's  the 
EASY  FINANCING  3  years  to  pay.  building  that  will  work  for  you  every  month 
No  money  down  with  approved  credit,  —every  season.  Get  full  information  today. 


Steel  Products  Carp., 

112  Longview  —  Monsfiefcf,  Ohio 
[~1  Without  obligation,  send  literature  on  Rigid  Frame  Buildings 

e  i 

Nome  _ _ _ _ _ _ Student  □  j 

E  Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ _ 

J  City  &  Slate  _ _ _ _ _  604 


PATE  «  S 
GUARANTEE: 
UNIT:  f  YR. 

GEARS:  1  a  YRS. 


•  New  cuttinl  heads 
can  go  thfu  coral 
rock! 

•  Auger  extensions 
for  pole  barns, 
etc. 

•  Above-ground 
shear  pin 

•  Augers  6"  to  24" 
dig  up  to  48" 


ROPER  Mfg.  Co 


Zanesville 


DISTRIBUTOR  LISTING 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsport,  New  York 

HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

C.  A.  McDADE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATY  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  t)n- 
*  “  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

MOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.C. 

BRAND  NEW! 

1000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289)  $229 

2000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Pcrt-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $299 

2500  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $319 

3  KW,  Water  Cooled,  4  Cylinder  $495 

I  OTHER  SIZES  » 

*  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  * 
I  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  ■ 
I  models  on  display.  All  units  guaran-  I 
t  teed!  B 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  “GR”  « 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


T>  /%  T'TXrr*TTH  10.000  GALLONS 

_ 1 _ JL  BATTLESHIP  DRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
rendition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Cheek  with  order.  F  O  B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  W.  i. 


WHITE  Radish 


Crisp,  tender,  glistening,  ex¬ 
tra  appetizing.  Best  quality. 

To  try  Burpee  Seeds,  write  us  | 

today  for  2oc- Packet  free. _ _ 

Burpee  Seed  Catalog  ALSO  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


FREE 


55  Burpee  Building, 


Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


GOLD  PAK  CARROTS 
All-America  Award  Winner  for 


■HARRIS  SHDS 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  of  CARROTS 

This  new,  finely-bred,  long,  slim  carrot  has  “eye  appeal  plus.”  The  roots 
are  smooth  and  well  colored  both  inside  and  out  and  the  texture  and 
flavor  are  excellent.  They  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  usually  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  8  to  10  inches  long.  If  grown  on  loose,  deeply 
worked  soil.  Gold  Pak  develops  into  the  mest  attractive  carrot  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Home  and  Market  gardeners  will  want  to  plant  this  new  and 
better  vegetable  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  You  Grow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

13  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

.  1956  CATALOG  lumiteadtj 
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(Continued  from  Page  50) 
ditions  were  just  right,  the  ice  har¬ 
vest  was  a  rush  time. 

The  cakes  were  pushed  along 
through  a  channel  of  dark  cold¬ 
crackling  water  to  the  shore,  pulled 
out  and  lined  up  for  loading.  The 
cakes  dried  almost  instantly  on  a 
cold  day.  The  part  a  lad  liked  best 
was  driving  the  team  with  its  load 
home  to  the  farm.  The  horses  were 
snappy  and  lively;  the  Morgans 
trotted  briskly  on  the  down  grade. 
At  the  farm  the  cakes  were  pushed 
up  on  an  old  oak  plank  to  the  de- 
lapidated,  weathered  old  ice  house. 
Between  each  layer,  we  sprinkled 
sawdust. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  of  rush 
but  it  was  sort  of  a  community  affair 
with  all  the  men  and  boys  enjoying 
the  work.  When  the  ice  house  was 
filled  and  the  top  layer  covered 
with  three  or  four  feet  of  sawdust, 
a  boy  kne\v  that  not  only  was  there 
ice  enough  for  the  house  and  the 
milk  trough,  but  enough  also  for 
plenty  of  ice  cream  on  hot  July  and 
August  afternoons. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 


Long-Lived  Family 

There’s  no  doubt  it,  New  York’s 
McQuade  family  has  plenty  of  en- 
j  durance.  Maybe  there  is  strength  in 
numbers;  or,  perhaps,  as  one  of 


them  expresses  it,  it’s  all  due  to  the 
grace  of  God.  Right  now  these  five 
brothers  and  four  sisters,  all  active 
and  in  good  health,  average  75  years 
of  age.  Three  of  the  girls  are  in 
Syracuse:  Hattie  Streeter  is  89,  Ruth 
Wells  78,  and  Onie  Turner  64.  The 
other  girl,  Fana  Cornell,  who  lives 
in  Canton,  is  just  62.  The  boys  are 
scattered  about  the  State  except 
Edward,  who  is  80,  and  Arthur,  70, 
who  both  live  in  Potsdam.  J.  A.  in 
Gouverneur  is  82.  Allen  in  Norfolk 
is  67,  and  Joseph  who  lives  in  Rich- 
ville  is  75. 

Can  any  other  rural  family  equal 
this  combination  of  great  years  and 
good  health? 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 


U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc . .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson . .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Devoe .  4.50 


Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Snowfall  on  Rocks 


THE  rocks  are  sharp,  the  rocks  are  sharp  and  hare  — 
Dull  gray  they  are,  unfeeling,  motionless 
Beneath  the  sunshine’s  friendly,  light  caress, 

Their  unresponsive  features  deeply  marred 
By  wind  and  water,  and  by  frost  so  scarred 
Beyond  the  power  of  warmth  and  light  to  bless ; 

Too  taciturn  and  haughty  to  confess 
A  kinship  with  the  pulsing  land  they  guard. 

But  see  how  snowflakes  All  the  jagged  maw, 

And  smooth  the  mutilated  craggy  brow  — 

The  tell-tale  wound  of  centuries  of  shocks  — 

Till  gray  white  softness  covers  every  flaw. 

And  Nature  shows  her  misty  magic  now 
In  motherly  compassion  for  the  rocks. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 
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New  Holland  Model  300  shreds  and  spreads  130-bu. 
loads  of  the  densest  chunks  of  matted  material.  The  uni¬ 
form,  wide-spread  pattern  with  this  high  capacity  can 


cut  your  trips  as  much  as  50%.  Patented  Uni-Lever  con¬ 
trol  gives  you  4  apron  speeds  .  .  .  lets  you  stop  beaters 
while  apron  cleans  out  load  without  any  throw-back! 


Even  a  farmer  with  only  28  cows 
is  ready  for  this  BIG  spreader! 


New  Holland’s  130-bushel  spreader  is  built  for  expand¬ 
ing  farm  operation.  If  you  own  28  cows  or  more,  you’re 
ready  for  this  trip-saving  spreader  right  now! 

Figuring  equipment  and  operation  cost  plus  depreci¬ 
ation,  the  Model  300  actually  costs  less  than  a  70-bu. 
spreader— only  about  79^  a  ton  hauled  as  compared  to 


85t‘  with  the  smaller  spreader.  And  the  bigger  your  herd, 
the  greater  your  savings. 

You  can  get  detailed  cost  comparisons  for  your  own 
size  herd  from  your  New  Holland  dealer.  See  him  right 
away!  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Save  work  on  these  other  materials  handling  jobs 


For  poultry  manure,  simply  mount  the  fine 
manure  attachment  on  your  Model  300.  It 
prevents  dropping  of  the  manure  between  end 
of  the  bed  and  paddles.  You  get  even  spread¬ 
ing — without  heavy  strips. 


As  a  bunk  feeder,  just  hook  up  the  cross 
conveyor  to  the  “300”  and  go!  One  man  can 
do  the  whole  job  from  the  tractor  seat.  Be¬ 
sides  dry  lot  and  green  feeding,  use  this  rig  at 
elevators  and  blowers. 


As  a  forage  wagon,  put  Up  extension  sides 
and  the  Model  300  is  a  deep-capacity,  self¬ 
unloading  wagon.  No  forking.  Improved  end- 
gate  prevents  spillage.  Unload  at  blower  or 
into  trench  silos. 


New  Holland  m  'First  in  Grassland  Farming1' 


January  21,  1956 
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The  New  Farm  Program 

N  an  8.000  word  special  message,  President 
Eisenhower  has  placed  a  new  nine-point 
farm  program  before  the  Congress.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  serious  plight  of  agriculture  and 
therefore  urges  immediate  enactment  of  his 
plan. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  President’s  new 
plan  is  the  soil  bank  proposal.  This  is  divided 
into  two  parts— the  acreage'  reserve  program 
and  the  conservation  reserve  program.  Under 
the  first,  there  would  be  a  voluntary  reduction 
in  the  acreages  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and 
rice  below  the  government-imposed  acreage 
allotments;  these  set-aside  acres,  placed  in  an 
acreage  reserve,  could  not  be  grazed  or  crop¬ 
ped.  In  consideration,  the  farmer  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  otherwise  harvestable 
from  these  reserve  acres,  the  certificate  being 
redeemable  in  cash  or  in  government-held 
surplus  commodities.  Accordingly,  the  farmer 
would  receive  some  value  for  his  unused 
acres,  production  would  be  curtailed,  and  sur¬ 
pluses  might  be  reduced. 

Under  the  conservation  reserve  program 
there  would  be  a  shift  of  additional  acres,  al¬ 
ready  diverted  from  wheat  and  other  surplus 
crops,  into  soil-building  grasses,  trees,  ponds 
or  similar  soil  and  water  conservation  uses. 
For  this,  the  government  would  make  annual 
payments  to  cooperating  farmers,  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  loss  of  revenue,  and  would  also  pay 
for  much  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  diversion. 

Further  recommendations  include: 

Farmers  who  use  all  their  wheat  for  feed, 
food  or  seed  on  their  own  farms  to  be  exempt 
from  quotas;  Congress  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  low-quality  government-owned  wheat  for 
livestock  feeding  purposes;  recognizing  that 
price-support  loans  of  tremendous  size  have 
been  made  to  large  factory-farms,  a  dollar 
limit  to  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  these 
loans;  and  acreage  allotments  to  be  replaced 
with  quantity  allotments  in  respect  of  all  crops 
under  marketing  quotas. 

The  best  to  be  said  for  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  it  recognizes,  at  long  last,  the 
short-term  need  to  brake  production,  instead 
of  stimulating  it,  as  has  proved  to  be  the 
result  of  all  types  of  price  supports,  and  as 
would  probably  be  the  case  if  the  Brannan  Plan 
payments  were  made  effective.  In  addition,  the 
quota  exemption  of  farm-used  wheat  and  the 
shift  to  quantitative  controls  instead  of  acreage 
controls  are  practical  and  sound. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  questionable  whe¬ 
ther  the  soil  bank  can  be  properly  and  fairly 
administered,  if  administerable  at  all,  and 
whether  the  costs  might  not  be  prohibitive  in 
relation  to  the  results  achieved.  Also  to  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  is  that  this  is  primarily  a  short¬ 
term  program.  It  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
age-old  problem  of  more  effective  consumption 
and  utilization  of  farm  products,  and  of  insur¬ 
ing  the  farmer  a  voice  in  the  marketplace. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  can  all  be  sure. 
The  farm  problem  is  now,  as  it  should  be,  the 
couniry’s  No.  1  problem.  Equally  clear  is  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  debate  on  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  program  which  should  resolve  any 
doubts  before  it  is  put  into  operation. 

What  is  of  paramount  importance  is  that  the 


Congress  endeavor  to  thrash  out  this  farm 
problem  as  an  economic  issue.  For  once, 
petty  politics  should  be  shelved.  Agriculture 
is  too  valuable  an  asset  to  be  made  a  pawn 
for  votes. 

Crusader  or  Compromiser? 

UST  as  inexorable  as  night  following  day, 
the  crusader  seeking  political  office  quickly 
transforms  himself,  or  is  transformed,  into  a 
compromiser  when  he  attains  that  office.  The 
crusader's  cloak  is  hung  in  the  closet  until  the 
next  campaign. 

Governor  Harriman  proves  himself  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  That  part  of  his  annual 
message  to  the  1956  Legislature  having  to  do 
with  milk  is  but  a  pale  replica  of  his  own 
party’s  straightforward  platform  in  1954. 

At  that  time  there  were  courageous  pledges 
to  fight  against  excessive  profits  for  processors 
and  distributors,  and  to  take  steps  to  cut  down 
the  spread  between  what  the  consumer  pays 
and  what  the  farmer  receives.  There  were  also 
pledges  of  “modernized  terminal  markets”  and 
to  stimulate  consumption  of  dairy  products. 

The  basic  note  in  the  Governor's  annual 
message  is  in  a  much  different,  duller  key. 
Asking  for  a  “fair  break  for  the  farmer”,  he 
urges  expansion  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
a  food  stamp  plan,  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  fluid  milk  to  the  armed  forces,  90  per  cent 
supports  on  dairy  products,  and  the  temporary 
use  of  production  payments.  At  best,  these  are 
toothless  platitudes,  statements  that  may  ring 
well,  but  mean  little.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  need  to  break  monopoly-breeding  licensing 
laws,  of  an  investigation  of  the  spread,  or  of 
the  establishment  of  a  terminal  market. 

In  his  first  flush  of  victory,  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  upstate  farm  vote,  the  Governor 
announced  his  support  of  vending  machines, 
opposition  to  milk  dating,  and  his  desire  to  do 
something  about  the  Class  III  (  manufacturing ) 
price.  Not  one  of  these  projects  rates  even  a 
passing  mention  in  his  second  annual  message. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Harriman  went 
out  of  his  way  to  scorn  monopoly  in  industry. 
“Giant  corporations  ',  he  said,  “have  the  econo¬ 
mic  power  to  decide  the  life  or  death  of 
thousands  of  smaller  businesses,  not  only 
competitors,  but  their  own  suppliers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.”  It  is  hoped  that  the  Governor  has 
the  milk  business  in  mind  because  there  is  no 
greater,  nor  more  vicious,  monopoly  in  exis¬ 
tence  today.  More,  we  trust,  shall  be  learned 
in  a  special  message  which  the  Governor  will 
release  later. 

The  Republican  program  for  the  1956  Legis¬ 
lature  has,  for  a  change,  one  promising  feature. 
It  recommends  “a  study  of  the  administrative 
procedures  in  connection  with  the  State's  milk 
dealer  licensing  law  with  a  view  to  increasing 
consumption  of  milk.”  At  least — and  at  last — 
the  Republicans  are  coming  to  recognize  this 
licensing  problem,  although  farmers  will  not 
agree  with  the  idea  of  a  “study.”  They  much 
prefer — and  they  desperately  need — action, 
and  now.  Temporizing  and  promises  and  buck¬ 
passing  can  be  digested  no  longer,  and.  the 
sooner  our  two  political  parties  recognize  this 
fact,  the  better  off  they — and  the  dairy  farmer 
— will  be. 


Fire  at  the  Wayside  Inn 

ALMOST  everybody  in  the  whole  country 
felt  badly  when  fire  damaged  the  Wayside 
Inn  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  last  month.  Many  irre¬ 
placeable  items  of  historic  interest  were  lost 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  building  itself 
can  ever  be  fully  restored.  Longfellow,  the 
poet  who  immortalized  the  “ancient  hostelry”, 
would  surely  miss  its  “ampler  hospitality.” 

L.  Roy  Hawes,  Massachusetts  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  doing  just  about 
everything  in  his  power  to  see  that  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  accomplished.  He  knows  all  the  farm 
people  of  the  State  have  a  great  attachment 
for  the  Inn;  and,  as  a  life-long  resident  of 
Sudbury,  he  has  followed  the  development  of 
the  property  with  special  interest.  Moreover, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Sudbury  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  which  on  that  zero-cold  night  saved  some 
of  the  Inn  and  made  it  at  least  possible  that 
restoration  can  proceed.  He  has  urged  the 
Edison  Institute  Museum  in  Michigan, 
connected  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  restore  the 
famous  old  Inn. 


The  Fiog-Killing  Plan 

THE  recent  proposal  of  Senator  Hickenlooper 
of  Iowa  that  the  government  finance  a 
program  to  pay  hog  producers  a  $5,00-$7.00 
per  head  premium  on  all  sows  and  gilts  mar¬ 
keted  for  slaughter  is  not  economically  sound. 
Most  farmers  look  with  disfavor  on  this  propo¬ 
sition  because  they  realize  the  fallacies  in¬ 
herent  in  artificial  price  fixing. 

Such  a  hog-killing  program  would  cost  tax¬ 
payers  some  150  million  dollars,  without  ac¬ 
complishing  the  result  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  The  consequent  rush  of  female  hogs 
to  market  would  mean  a  glut  with  much  con¬ 
fusion.  With  no  proper  facilities  set  up  for 
pork  resale,  prices  would  be  still  further  de¬ 
pressed.  Slaughter  cattle,  sheep  and  lamb 
prices  would  likewise  suffer.  The  whole  idea 
is  fantastic  and  impractical. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  hog-corn 
price  ratio  ( the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  100  pounds  of  liveweight  bogs ) 
is  more  unfavorable  to  fattening  hogs  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years  past.  This  condition 
will  automatically  cause  many  farmers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  hog  numbers.  It  is  also  well  to 
consider  that  hog  number  cycles  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  short  duration — usually  only  five  or  six 
37ears  from  peak  to  peak.  The  present  hog 
numbers  cycle  is  just  entering  its  low  phase. 
The  comparative  price  of  hogs  should  there¬ 
fore  improve  during  the  latter  part  of  1956, 
and  then  continue  to  rise  gradually  for  the 
next  two  years. 

It  will  pay  to  breed  sows  and  gilts  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  this  coming  price  rise  in  the  hog 
cycle  market.  Farmers,  who  plan  their  pork 
production  programs  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  these  cycle  swings,  are  always  in  a  position 
to  sell  their  hogs  to  the  best  market  advan¬ 
tage. 

Good  —  And  a  Need 

E  would  like  to  add  one  further  word 
about  the  picture  on  our  cover  page  for 
this  issue.  “Winter  Fun  on  the  Village  Com¬ 
mon  ’  tells  its  own  true  story  of  this  Vermont 
scene,  typical  of  all  New  England  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  There  is  indeed  the  Winter;  there 
is  the  village  common;  there  is  the  fun. 

There  is  also  the  church. 

Whatever  one  s  creed  may  be,  whatever 
one’s  personal  faith  within  the  creed,  it  is  a 
moving  thing  to  look  upon  a  setting  where 
young  life  takes  joy  against  a  background  of 
the  spirit’s  life.  Nothing  could  be  healthier  for 
any  village,  anywhere,  at  any  season,  than 
such  a  natural  meeting  of  the  temporal  with 
the  everlasting. 

Is  it  not  good  for  the  world  itself  that  human 
beings,  at  work  or  play,  be  happy  in  the 
Presence? 


What  Farmers  Say 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  print  the  article,  “Sentiment  at  the  Grass 
Roots”  in  its  December  17,  1955  issue. 

First  there  was  the  statement,  “Disapproves 
Benson  Policies”,  by  a  Cornell  graduate  who  now 
admits  that  the  “Benson  Plan”  is  ready-made  for 
him  at  Cornell.  This  is  something  we  have  known 
here  in  the  Middle  West  for  a  long  time.  Thank 
you,  John  Kling  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y., 
for  your  forthrightness.  Then,  “A  Farmer  Looks 
at  Himself”,  by  Harold  H.  Smith  of  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  full  of  things  worth  thinking 
about,  as  is  the  article  by  C.  Pratt. 

Lac  Qui  Parle  Co.,  Minn.  L.  Kalpaoe 


Brevities 

“And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.” —  Matt.  21:22. 

As  part  of  the  1956  Eisenhower  Farm  Program, 
it  is  proposed  to  exempt  farmers  from  Federal 
excise  taxes  on  farm-used  gasoline. 

England  and  Denmark  report  success  in  their 
experiments  on  deep-freezing  whole  milk.  Soon, 
it  is  stated,  Mrs.  Housewife  may  be  able  to  pick 
up  a  bag  of  milk  at  the  corner  grocery  store. 

According  to  the  People’s  National  Bank  of 
Barre,  Vt.,  the  capital  investment  in  a  completely 
stocked  and  equipped  Vermont  dairy  farm  is 
currently  running  about  $1,000  for  every  milking 
cow  on  the  farm. 

The  Fifth  Poultry  Health  Conference  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  will  be  held  at 
Durham  February  2  and  3,  1956.  This  annual  affair 
is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  source  of  new 
poultry  health  ideas  and  information. 
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The  new  Bel  Air  Sport  Sedan  (one  of  two  new  f-door  hardtops)  shown  on  the  Pikes  Peak  road  where  Chevrolet  broke  the  record. 


Nothing  without 
vings  climbs  like 
a  ’56  Chevrolet  ! 


This  new  Chevrolet  handles  hills  like  they 
aren't  even  there !  Aim  it  up  a  steep  grade — 
and  you'll  see  why  it's  the  Pikes  Peak  record 
breaker! 

Ever  level  off  a  mountain  with  your  foot? 
Nothing  to  it.  Just  point  this  new  ’56 
Chevy  uphill  and  ease  down  on  the  gas. 

In  the  merest  fraction  of  a  second  you  sense 
that  big  bore  V8  lengthening  out  its  stride. 
And  up  you  go  with  a  silken  rush  of  power 
that  makes  a  mountain  seem  as  flat  as  a 
roadmap ! 

For  nothing  without  wings  climbs  like  a 
’56  Chevrolet!  This  is  the  car,  you  know, 
that  broke  the  Pikes  Peak  record.  The 
car  that  proved  its  fired-up  performance, 
cat-sure  cornering  ability  and  nailed-down 
stability  on  the  rugged  Pikes  Peak  road. 
And  all  these  qualities  mean  more  driving- 
safety  and  fun  for  you  whether  the  road's 
smooth  or  rough,  flat  or  hilly. 

You’ll  see  that  when  you  drive  the  new 
Chevrolet.  You’ve  19  frisky  new  models  to 
choose  from,  with  new  higher  horsepower 
— ranging  up  to  a  top  of  205!  Borrow  the 
key  to  one  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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Found  RIUD  best 
dollar  value 


5  J  Says 

LAWRENCE  HURD 
of  Elkland,  Pa. 


Lawrence  Hurd  of  Elkland,  Pa. 
did  some  careful  checking  before 
he  built  his  dairy  barn.  “After 
comparing  prices  on  many  types,” 
he  says,  “I  found  Rilco  offered 
the  best  dollar-for-dollar  value, 
and  lowest  total  erected  cost.”  He 
bought  this  fine  looking  Rilco  barn 
with  milk  house  from  his  local 


lumber  dealer,  Elkland  Lumber  & 
Supply  Co. 

Mr.  Hurd  was  amazed  when  he 
saw  how  fast  his  Rilco  barn  went 
up  and  how  low  the  labor  cost 
was.  Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and 
drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  .  delivered 
ready  for  erection,  with  all  con¬ 
nection  hardware  furnished. 


"3  RILED  buildings  now... 
and  I’d  build  RILED  again” 


TYPICAL  COST 

All  Materials  Above  Foundation 


$194400 


Type  55  Machine  Shed—  36' x  60' 


*Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 

Says  LAWRENCE  BRUGGEMAN 


“It’s  Rilco  for  me 
.  .  .  every  time  I 
build,”  Mr.  Bruggeman  declares. 
“My  machine  shed,  barn  and 
chicken  house  are  all  Rilco  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  and  if  I  build  again, 
you  can  bet  it’ll  be  Rilco!”  Mr. 
Bruggeman  feels  the  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  of  his  Type  55  Machine 
Shed  has  given  him  a  building  that 
will  “keep  its  shape  .  .  .  really  stand 
up”  in  high  winds  and  under  heavy 
snow  loads.  The  erected  cost  was 
actually  less  than  most  so-called 
economy  type  structures. 

Before  deciding  on  your  next 


farm  building,  get  all  the  facts  on 
Rilco  .  .  .  then  compare.  You’ll  find 
the  erected  cost  of  a  Rilco  building 
is  amazingly  low.  Rilco  glued  lam¬ 
inated  rafters  go  up  in  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  days.  You  save  on  labor 
.  .  .  you  get  a  stronger,  better¬ 
looking,  longer-lasting  structure. 

Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and 
drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  .  delivered 
ready  for  erection  with  all  connec¬ 
tion  hardware  furnished.  They’re 
made  of  selected,  kiln  dried,  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  together  with  waterproof 
glue. 


For  your  protection 
ond  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
locol  lumber  dealer. 


GLUED 

LAMBNATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 


"1 


□  One-Story  Barns 


□  Machine  Sheds 


□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


_  State . 


Highland  Soils 


(Continued  from  Page  42) 

tion.  Its  recommendations  for  grow¬ 
ing  corn  are  10  to  15  tons  of  phos- 
phated  manure  per  acre  on  the  corn 
land  during  Winter  or  early  Spring 
before  plowing,  then  150  to  225 
pounds  of  10-10-10  fertilizer  in  the 
row  when  the  corn  is  planted.  For 
the  oats  following  the  corn,  use  400 
to  500  pounds  of  superphosphate. 
The  meadows  should  be  top-dressed 
with  six  to  10  tons  of  phosphated 
manure  in  Winter  or  early  Spring 
or,  if  manure  is  not  used,  100  to  150 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  the 
Spring.  If  one  has  to  plow  and  fit 
the  land  anyway,  it  is  good  business 
to  fertilize  well  and  get  a  big  yield. 

Improved  Pastures  for  More 
Production 

Improved  pasture  provides  grazing 
for  more  cows  per  acre  and  more 
days  per  year  than  unimproved  pas¬ 
ture  does.  More  milk  per  acre  can 
be  produced  than  was  ever  thought 
possible  in  the  days  .when  the  pas- 
!  ture  was  the  field  where  the  dairy 
j  cows  got  a  few  weeks  of  grazing  on 
wild  grasses  during  late  May  and 
early  June.  The  mixtures  recom¬ 
mended  for  meadow  can  be  used  for 
pastures. 

If  one  has  drained,  limed  and  fer¬ 
tilized  his  soil,  he  is  ready  for  some 
long-lived  legumes  in  pastures  and 
meadow  seedings.  Two  that  have 
proved  themselves  to  dairymen  in 
recent  years  are  ladino  clover  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  They  produce  well 
on  soils  where  alfalfa  cannot  be 
grown.  In  a  mixture  with  timothy  or 
bromegrass,  they  make  excellent 
forage.  If  their  lime  requirements 
are  met  (they  need  a  pH  above  six), 
seedings  will  stay  down  several 
years.  There  are  many  areas  where 
they  can  replace  medium  red  and  al- 
sike  clover  which,  although  they  are 
legumes,  are  short-lived. 

A  good  mixture  to  use,  and  one 
recommended  by  Cornell,  is  ladino 
clover  one  pound,  medium  red  clover 
six  pounds,  and  timothy  six  pounds. 
After,  the  second  year  the  seeding 
would  become  ladino  and  timothy. 


If  one  wanted  to  use  trefoil,  he 
could  use  a  mixture  of  five  pounds 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  five  pounds 
of  timothy.  Seed  for  the  legumes 
should  be  inoculated. 

Albert  Storch  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  good  example  of  a  farmer  who 
used  all  of  these  practices  to  im¬ 
prove  the  productiveness  of  his 
farm.  The  Storch  farm  of  280  acres 
is  on  two  sides  of  a  valley  between 
rather  high,  steep  hills.  The  soil  is 
heavy  clay.  Draining,  liming,  fertil¬ 
izing  and  seeding  have  given  Storch 
and  his  tenant,  Otis  Robbins,  better 
yields  than  ever  before.  Some  18 
years  ago,  with  considerable  expense, 
diversion  ditches  were  laid  out  to 
drain  all  his  crop  land  and  meadow. 
This  meant  a  rearrangement  of  fields 
and  also  removing  the  hedge-rows. 
By  so  doing,  however,  Storch  con¬ 
served  the  soil  on  his  farm.  Prior  to 
this,  erosion  was  a  real  problem. 

Longer  Fields,  More  Fertilizer, 
Additional  Cows 

The  new  fields,  while  narrow,  are 
longer  than  before  and  are  worked 
more  easily  across  the  slope.  They 
can  be  worked  sooner  in  Spring  and 
after  a  rain.  More  lime  and  more 
fertilizer  have  been  used.  Yields 
have  increased  and  the  dairy  has 
been  enlarged  from  25  to  40  milk¬ 
ers.  Storch  now  gets  12  tons  of  si¬ 
lage  and  two  or  more  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  He  has  improved  some  20 
acres  of  pasture  and  believes  this 
gives  him  three  times  the  amount 
of  grazing  that  the  unimproved  pas¬ 
ture  did.  He  believes  that  not  one 
but  all  the  practices  he  has  used  are 
responsible  for  the  improvement  in 
productiveness.  He  limes  according 
to  need  as  shown  by  a  pH  test,  ap¬ 
plies  500  pounds  of  6-12-6  to  land  he 
seeds,  and  uses  medium  red,  alsike, 
ladino  clover,  and  timothy,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  alfalfa,  in  his  seedings. 
Bromegrass  sometimes  replaces  the 
timothy.  He  topdresses  with  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizer.  The  im¬ 
provement  has  paid  off,  and  Storch 
believes  that  he  would  do  the  same 
thing  over  if  he  had  to  decide  again. 


Testing  fluid,  spot  plate,  color  chart,  and  interpretation  tables  make  up 
a  kit  to  test  the  soil’s  pH,  and  thus  its  need  for  lime. 


Calves  Need  Extra 
Magnesium  in  Diet 

Magnesium  is  required  for  growth, 
reproduction  and  the  prevention  of 
grass  tetany,  according  to  experi¬ 
mental  work  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Assn.  Calves,  fed  a  ration  inadequate 
in  magnesium,  but  complete  for 
other  essential  elements,  developed 
a  peculiar  carriage  of  the  head  and 
ears,  hypersensitivity,  twitching  of 
the  skin,  apprehensivity,  tremors, 
frothing  at  the  mouth  and,  after  five 
to  seven  weeks,  convulsions  and  fi¬ 
nally  death.  Normal  cow’s  milk  usu¬ 
ally  contains  seven  to  10  mg.  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  but  the  experiment  indi¬ 


cates  that  young  calves  need  an 
estimated  16  to  18  mg.  of  magnesium 
per  100  ml.  of  milk.  The  appearance 
of  suspicious  symptoms  indicates  a 
call  to  the  veterinarian  for  accurate 
diagnosis. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  f  eeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Increase  your  1956  corn  yield  21  bushels  per  acre? 


Get  special-duty  traction,  too,  that  pays-off  on  dozens  of  big  slack- 
season  jobs  with  the  big-capacity  farm  bulldozer — building  ponds, 
clearing  or  reclaiming  land — as  this  TD-6  crawler  is  doing.  Henry 
Gerst,  Oakville,  Iowa,  uses  the  low-priced  farm-bulldozer  with  Mc¬ 
Cormick  combination  carrier  to  reclaim  productive  corn  land  from 
ditch  spoil  bank! 

Mr.  Gerst  has  proof,  too,  that  compaction  in  wet 
years  cuts  yields  of  some  crops  as  much  as  30  per  cent 
— and  bought  the  light-treading  TD-6  to  assure  mel¬ 
low,  full-yield  seed  beds,  made  on  time  even  in  adverse 
seasons! 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 
Farmall  Tractors  . .  ,  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — 

General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Here’s  soil-protection  to  prevent  yield-cutting  compaction  even 

in  wet  seasons.  The  broad  tracks  of  this  International  TD-9  diesel 

% 

crawler  stay  on  top  of  damp  plowed  ground — supporting  tractor 
weight  like  bridge  planks.  With  fourteen  square  feet  of  track 
flotation,  the  TD-9  exerts  less  pressure  per  square-inch  on  the 
soil  than  a  man’s  foot.  Seed  beds  are  uniformly  loose  and  mellow 
and  free  of  "tight”  spots — to  tickle  the  productive  fancy  of  a  big 
population  of  hybrid  corn  plants. 

Growers  across  the  Corn  Belt  report  yield  reductions  of  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  from  compacting  their  ground  in  wet  springs.  If  you’re 
one  of  them,  why  not  avoid  compaction  and  get  that  extra  15  or 
20  bushels  per  acre  with  the  soil-protecting  tread  and  "go-early” 
traction  of  an  International  diesel  crawler? 


Why  not  find  out  if  your  land  is  subject  to  compaction?  Find  out  what 
an  International  diesel  crawler’s  light  tread  can  mean  in  full  crop 
yields,  year  after  year.  Find  out,  too,  what  day-gaining  big-load 
crawler  traction  does  for  your  farming  efficiency.  See  how  Interna¬ 
tional  diesel  crawler  fuel  economy  helps  make  the  payments  for  you. 
The  facts  are  as  easy  to  get  as  going  to  town  and  seeing  your  nearby 
International  Harvester  dealer  for  a  demonstration!  Do  it — soon! 
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for 

Free 
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I _ _ _ 


International  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-1, 

Chicago  80,  Illinois 

I  I  International  TD-6,  TD-9  catalog. 

f  I  McCormick  combination  tool-bar  dozer  carrier  catalog. 

Name - Q  Student 

Address _ _ 

P.  O.  Box _ State _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ _ 
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MILK  MAY  BE 
POURED  OR  PIPED 
INTO  THE  COOLER 


The  ICE-BANK  Cooler  that 
Outperforms  them  All! 


"MY  DARI-KOOL  HAS  MADE 
MORE  MOHEY  FOR  ME 
THAN  5  GOOD  COWS  — 

. . .  it’s  the  best  piece  of 
equipment  I  ever  bought !  ” 


says 

Mr. CHRIS  BORTUGNO 

Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.Y. 


Model  Shown  is  DKS  - 
300  (300  gallons) 


Also  available  in  100,  150,  200,  250,  400,  500,  600 
and  700  gallon  capacities. 


Cools  Milk  Fast  and  Economically 

-  and  NEVER  FREEZES  Milk 

Milk  is  cooled  to  below  38  in  less  than  one  hour 

—  assuring  a  lower  bacteria  count  and  better  milk. 

DARI-KOOL  tanks  are  much  easier  to  clean  because 
the  inner  milk  tank  —  with  its  moist,  refrigerated 
side  walls,  retards  the  formation  of  milk  stone. 

DARI-KOOL  tanks  are  stainless  steel  —  inside  and 


DARI  -KOOL’S  ICE-BANK 
AND  GLACIAL  WATERFALL 
ASSURE  FAST,  ECONOMI¬ 
CAL  COOLING 

Cutaway  drawing  shows  how 
DARl-KOOLS  ice-cold  glacial 
waterfall  flows  down  all  sides  and 
bottom  of  milk  tank.  A  large  re¬ 
serve  ice  bank  assures  an  ample 
supply  of  ice- water.  Milk  is  cooled 
faster  than  by  any  other  method. 


out  (not  painted  black  iron).  The  rugged  10  gauge 
steel  frame  and  bulge-proof  milk  tank  assure  ac¬ 
curate  calibration  and  correct  payment  for  the  milk. 

DARI-KOOLs  are  electronically  calibrated. 

Compare  them  all  and  you'll  choose  a  farm-proven, 
guaranteed  DARI-KOOL — America's  largest  selling 
bulk  milk  cooler. 

MEETS  ALL  3-A  SANITARY  STANDARDS 


Send  for  new  booklet  “How  to  Choose  the  RIGHT  Bulk  Cooler’ 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

T 444  E.  Washington  Ave.,  Madison  TO,  Wis.,  Dept.  || 

Please  send  —  without  obligation  to  me  —  complete 
information  about  DARI-KOOL  Bulk  Coolers. 


DARI-KOOL’s  are  sold 
and  serviced  every¬ 
where.  See  your  near¬ 
bydealer  today  or  mail 
coupon  for  facts  and 
figures. 


County. 


State. 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-K.ote  dries  up  eowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $  1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  storesor  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO,  •  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


-RINGWORM 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


DEPRESSION  PRICES 

Ws  sel!  cheap  —  save  75%  —  new  and  used  tractor 
parts  —  150  makes  and  models  —  1956  catalog  ready 

—  send  25c  —  refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR 
PARTS  CORPORATION,  FARGO,  NO.  DAKOTA 


Cuts  Feed  Costs ! 


BROWER  1C/kiMmid 

U,1V  WW  l-1*  FEED  MIXERS 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE  up  to  80^ 
oer  100  lb.  bag.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000 
s.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guarantee. 
WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  IVlfg.  Co.,  Box  3102,  Quincy,  III. 


Pb£ 


EASY 

TERMS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


s.zes  |  o-l  6  widths  AAA-EEE 


We  SPECIALIZE  in  large  sizes  only — sizes 
10  to  16;  widths  AAA  to  EEE.  Low  Cuts; 
Wing  Tips;  Hand-Sewn  Moccasins:  Cor¬ 
dovans;  Dress  Oxfords;  Work  Shoes; 
Sox;  Slippers;  Rubbers.  Enjoy  the 
finest  in  fit,  comfort,  style  at  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  cost.  Mail  only.  Write  for 
FREE  Style  Book  TODAY! 

KING-SIZE,  INC.,  687  Brockton,  Mass. 


5$ 


Trend  to  Polled  Dairy  Cattle 


a|N  its  issue  of  May  6,  1939, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker 
published  an  article  on 
polled  dairy  cattle  by  the 
present  writer,  and  it  may 
be  of  interest  now  to  ask 
ourselves  what  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  situation  have 
been  during  the  past  16  years.  The 
author  has  corresponded  with  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  various  United  States 
breed  associations — dairy  and  dual- 
purpose — and  has  discussed  the 
matter  with  well-informed  stockmen. 
There  is  general  agreement  that, 
under  modern  conditions,  horns 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  horns  cause 
accidents  and  grave  injuries  both  to 
men  and  to  animals.  Frequently  we 
hear  of  farmers  and  their  hired  men 
gored  to  death  by  bulls.  Shipments 
in  stock  cars  or  in  trucks  show  that 
horns  cause  bruises  and  other 
wounds.  Loose  housing  of  cows  in 
loafing  pens  gives  opportunity  for 
vicious  horned  animals  to  do  great 
damage  to  other  cattle. 

Any  observer  travelling  about  the 
country  sees  many  cattle  herds  in 
which  the  animals  are  dehorned. 
Methods  of  getting  rid  of  horns  in¬ 
clude  rubbing  caustic  potash  or  some 
similar  substance  on  the  horn  but¬ 
tons  of  young  calves,  and  using  clip¬ 
pers  or  a  saw  an  older  animals. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  latter  real¬ 
izes  that  it  is  painful  and  likely  to 
cause  loss  of  weight  and  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  If  it  is  improperly  per¬ 
formed,  stub  horns  of  a  few  inches 
remain  as  a  real  danger  to  men  who 
handle  stock.  The  best  method  seems 
to  be  the  use  of  the  electric  de- 
horner  on  young  calves.  It  is  a  hu¬ 
mane  and  economical  way  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  horns. 

Holstein  Association  Prefers  Pro¬ 
duction  to  PoIIedness 

Glen  W.  Householder  writes  as 
follows:  “We  as  an  Association  (Hol¬ 
stein)  have  not  changed  our  basic 
thinking  which  is  not  favorable  to 
special  emphasis  on  breeding  speci¬ 
fically  for  the  polled  character.  The 
perfection  of  the  electric  dehorner 
and  improvements  of  other  proced¬ 
ures  make  available  to  every  dairy¬ 
man  practical,  inexpensive  methods 
of  controlling  horn  development. 
With  horn  prevention  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  unlimited  character  se¬ 
lection  which  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  far  more  important  to  the 
development  of  profitable  producing 
herds.”  As  recent  director  of  exten¬ 
sion  for  the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn, 
of  America,  his  words  certainly  carry 
weight.  He  adds,  “Our  Association 
does  not  record  information  which 
would  identify  polled  Holstein- 
Friesian  animals  at  the  time  of  reg¬ 
istry.” 

There  is,  however,  another  Hol¬ 
stein  attitude.  Walter  A.  Schultz, 
who  has  a  large  herd  of  polled  Hol- 
steins,  points  out  that,  “They  have 
everything  but  the  horns — size,  type 
and  production.  Polled  Holsteins 
are  not  discriminated  against  in  the 
show  ring.  We  have  had  many  sires 
that  have  produced  all  polled  calves. 
Our  experience  shows  that  about  one 


bull  out  of  every  five  will  produce  all 
polled  offspring.”  The  polled  Hol¬ 
stein  bull,  Carnation  Peerless  Sir 
Bessie,  has  30  tested  daughters 
which  average  17,000  pounds  of  milk, 
649.4  of  fat,  on  a  mature  365-day  3x 
basis,  an  increase  of  300  pounds  milk, 
37  pounds  fat  over  their  dams.  Nine 
classified  daughters  average  81  points 
for  type.  This  bull  has  been  officially 
classified  as  Very  Good.  He  has 
sired  a  large  percentage  of  polled 
offspring. 

Beautiful  Ayrshire  Horns  No  Longer 
Necessary 

The  gracefully  upturned  horns  of 
the  Ayrshire  are  very  attractive.  Yet 
for  both  humane  and  economic  rea¬ 
sons  many  Ayrshire  breeders  in 
America  are  turning  to  the  naturally 
polled  strain  within  the  breed.  These 
men  are  avoiding  the  considerable 
chore  of  preparing  horns  for  exhi- 
tion  or  sale.  They  are  automatically 
being  relieved  from  scraping,  sand¬ 
papering,  polishing  and  oiling.  In’  an 
interview,  R.  E.  Corey,  who  has 
charge  of  registrations  at  Ayrshire 
headquarters  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  stated 
that  the  number  of  Polled  Ayr- 
shires  is  still  small  but  increasing. 
In  1953,  it  was  less  than  two  per 
cent,  but  a  more  recent  statement  by 
Secretary  Chester  Putney  reveals 
that  644  Polled  Ayrshires  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  1954.  It  is  stated  that  horn¬ 
less  Ayrshires  are  not  discriminated 
against  in  the  show  ring.  A  dehorned 
cow  was  grand  champion  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  in  1954 
although  her  head  was  actually  un¬ 
sightly  compared  to  the  smooth  head 
of  a  polled  animal.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  “Has  production  been 
made  secondary  to  the  polled  fac¬ 
tor”?,  Mr.  Corey  says  that  such  is  not 
the  case  any  longer,  although  it 
might  have  been  at  first.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  well- 
known  breeder  and  auctioneer,  Tom 
Whittaker,  Brandon,  whose  approved 
bull,  Greenrange  Advanced  Design, 
has  11  daughters  that  average  10,329 
pounds  of  milk  with  4.2  per  cent 
butterfat.  Their  actual  fat  production 
was  433  pounds,  and  their  classifica¬ 
tion  score  was  .863. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “Do 
they  breed  true?”,  involves  a  some¬ 
what  technical  discussion  of  genetics 
but  it  is  true  that  a  few  bulls  have 
produced  only  polled  calves  from 
horned  as  well  as  from  polled  cows. 
The  increasing  use  of  artificial  in¬ 
semination  will  greatly  increase  the 
influence  of  such  sires.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  Ayrshire  Association 
registers  animals  as  polled.  This  is 
not  true  of  all  the  breed  organi¬ 
zations. 

Floyd  Johnston,  executive  secre- 
■tary  of  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  writes  that  the  Club  has  issued 
a  registration  certificate  that  indi¬ 
cates  naturally  hornless  animals  of 
the  breed  by  the  use  of  a  small  “x” 
as  a  prefix  to  the  registration  num¬ 
ber.  It  was  thought  that  all  Jersey 
breeders  —  breeding  polled  Jerseys 
or  not  —  would  profit  by  having  the 
registration  certificate  indicate 
whether  the  animal  is  horned  or 
naturally  polled.  The  number  of  buy- 


The  dual-purpose  Belted  Galloway  breed  of  cattle  has  no  horns. 
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These  Ayrshire  calves  by  Green  Meadows  Champion  Sailor  are  naturally 

polled. 


ers  who  are  making  inquiries  about 
cattle  with  polled  breeding  is  in¬ 
creasing.  The  Jersey  Club  has  not 
attempted  to  promote  polled  cattle 
but  has  kept  records  and  identified 
animals  naturally  polled  and  thus  let 
them  accumulate  in  the  breed.  If 
breeders  of  polled  Jersey  cattle  will 
carry  on  good  breeding  programs, 
testing  and  classifying  to  prove  out 
sires  and  to  have  good  utilitarian 
cattle,  the  demand  for  polled  cattle 
will  increase,  it  is  felt.  There  are 
not  as  many  polled  Jerseys  registered 
as  the  breeders  interested  in  polled 
cattle  had  hoped  for,  however: 
91  polled  Jerseys  in  the  fiscal  year 
1951-52,  449  in  1952-53,  and  only  150 
during  fiscal  year  1953-54. 

Few  Polled  Golden  Guernseys? 

R.  D.  Stewart,  secretary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  writes, 
“We  are  unable  to  give  you  any 
statistics  along  this  line  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  do  not  make  any  identifi¬ 
cation  on  the  registration  certificates 
of  calves  that  are  registered  and  are 
from  polled  registered  Guernsey 
parents.  For  this  reason  we  do  not 
have  any  production  records  of 
registered  polled  Guernseys.” 

Fred  S.  Idtse,  secretary  of  the 
E  own  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  writes  as  follows:  “We  have 
no  particular  families  of  polled  cattle 
in  the  Swiss  breed.  We  have  had  one 
or  two  polled  calves  dropped  that 
have  been  reported.  The  numbers 
have  not  been  sufficient  as  yet  to 
designate  the  polled  animals  with 
any  particular  symbol.” 

The  late  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  W.  J. 
Hardy,  supplied  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  about  polled  cattle  in  his 
breed.  “We  record  polled  Milking 
Shorthorns  with  the  letter  “P”  in 
front  of  the  registration  number. 
The  polled  type  is  now  representing 
some  12  per  cent  of  the  animals  re¬ 
corded  by  this  Society.  Milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  also  about  10  per  cent  from 
the  polled  variety  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  about  on  a  par  with  the  horned 
type.  Polled  Milking  Shorthorns  are 
not  discriminated  against  in  show 
rings  or  sales.  There  are  polled 
Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  in  quite  a 
number  of  the  artificial  insemination 
associations.  The  percentage  of 
polled  calves  a  bull  will  sire  depends 
on  his  breeding.  If  he  is  100  per 
cent  polled  bull,  he  will  take  the 
horns  off  all  the  animals  he  sires  so 
that  the  first  generation  even  from 
horned  cows  will  be  polled.”  He  adds 
that  polled  breeders  are  designated 
by  the  letters  “PM”  after  their 
names. 

Demand  for  Polled  Devons 

Devon  cattle  belong  to  a  breed 
that  is  usually  considered  dual  pur¬ 
pose,  sometimes  as  triple  purpose 
since  oxen  of  this  breed  are  favorites 
among  the  few  farmers  who  main¬ 
tain  yokes  of  working  cattle.  The 
writer  has  vivid  memories  of  pairs 
of  long-horned  red  steers  and  oxen. 
A  farmer  stood  beside  his  cattle 
when  an  ox  threw  its  head  suddenly 
sideways  and  the  point  of  the  horn 
Pierced  the  man’s  eye  and  blinded 
him.  This  is,  of  course,  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  polled  head. 

January  21,  1956 


Kenneth  Hinshaw,  editor  for  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange 
Cooperative,  at  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  also  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Devon  Cattle  Club.  He  writes 
about  polled  Devons:  “Apparently 
they  appeared  as  sports  in  horned 
herds  in  two  far-apart  localities — 
Indiana  and  California.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  strain  became  far  more  in¬ 
fluential  and  was  evidently  of  beef 
type.  The  breeder  who  developed 
this  strain  supplied  polled  herd  bulls 
to  Gulf  State  breeders  who  are  strict¬ 
ly  beef  producers  and  who  today 
have  the  greatest  concentration  of 
polled  animals.  So  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  the  polled  stock  has  been 
in  a  milking  strain — and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  milk  or  butterfat 
record  on  an  individual.  Devon  ac¬ 
tivity  is  now  almost  100  per  cent  in 
the  beef  field  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Devons  milked  on  tests  of  any 
kind.”  The  polled  Devon  is  in  great 
demand  and  commands  higher  prices 
than  do  the  horned  Devons. 

Galloways  Have  Belts  but  No  Horns 

The  naturally  polled  Belted  Gallo¬ 
ways  in  the  United  States  have  come 
from  importations  by  Harry  A.  Prock 
of  Whitemarsh,  Pa.  The  American 
Belted  Galloway  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Association  was  organized  in  1950 
and  has  48  registered  animals.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Farming  News,  a  Scotch 
agricultural  periodical,  J.  Douglas 
Brown  of  Roberton,  Borgue,  had, 
until  recently,  a  herd  of  cows  of  this 
breed  on  which  records  were  kept 
which  showed  yields  of  over  700 
gallons  of  milk  per  cow  with  a  high 
percentage  of  butterfat  while  the 
cows  retained  their  beef  conformity. 
One  of  their  long-time  breeders  says, 
“For  beauty,  beef  and  butter,  give 
me  the  Belted  Galloway.” 

Red  Poll  cattle  have  been  hornless 
and  of  solid  red  color  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half.  For  many  years 
their  highest  record  has  remained 
that  of  Jean  Duluth  Beauty — 20,280.6 
pounds  milk,  891.59  pounds  butterfat 
in  12  months.  Another  cow,  Premier 
Peach,  in  1953  made  13,407  pounds 
milk,  564  pounds  butterfat  at  five 
years. 

Red  Danish  cattle  are  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  addition  to  American 
stock  but  they  may  have  a  larger 
place  to  occupy  in  the  future.  It 
seems  that  they  deserve  honorable 
mention  along  with  the  Folk  Schools 
initiated  by  Bishop  Gruntwig  and 
the  numerous  thriving  agricultural 
cooperatives  that  characterize  the 
thriving  agricultural  country  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  secretary  of  the  American 
Red  Danish  Cattle  Association,  Clif¬ 
ford  Shantz,  writes  as  follows:  “At 
the  present  time  there  are  no  strains 
of  Red  Danish  cattle  naturally  horn¬ 
less.  No  doubt  this  will  be  a  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  take  place  in  the  next 
20  years  since  a  number  of  breeders 
indicate  their  interest  in  developing 
this  type  of  animal.  We  do  have  an 
occasional  polled  animal,  but  as  yet 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  breed  a 
time  strain  of  hornless  Red  Danes. 
The  reason  that  Red  Danish  cattle 
appear  hornless  in  pictures  is  that 
practically  all  the  breeders  practice 
dehorning  as  calves,  either  with 
caustic  or  electric  dehorners.” 


-  WORTH  WAITING  FOR  - 

Fll'tocntli  iLnrma.1 

Cream  of  the  East  Sale 

HORNED  and  POLLED 

|  New  York  Hereford  Breeders’ Ass’n.,  Ithaca,  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SWINE 


FACTS  ON 

GUERNSEY  PROFITS 


Your  future  is  unlimited,  with  the  Guernsey  breed! 
vVrite  today  for  valuable  free  information  on 
Guernseys  —  including  hints  for  starting  your  own 
profitable  business,  producing  and  selling  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
641  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


POLLED  GUERNSEYS 

Offering  four  natural  born  hornless  Guern¬ 
seys,  high-bred  grades  A-1,  sired  and  bred. 
One  com  ng  with  third  calf,  one  second,  two 
first.  Here  is  something  new — an  opportunity 
to  enter  an  uncontested  bus  ness. 

Raise  Polled  Guernseys! 

|  HARRY  I.  GRACE,  R.  2,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

i  - FOR  SALE:  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF - 

Eleven  months  old  Son  of  Fairlawn  Glory’s  Prince, 
cut  of  a  daughter  of  Fairiawn  Actress  Hornet. 
Also  1,000  ba.es  flood  hay.  WOODARD  SHAW, 

50  WASHINGTON  ST.,  GLOVERSViLLE.  N.  Y. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  »  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

0.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


v\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

Accredited  Herd  % 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Levis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 


“FARM  LANDS” 


PURE  BRED 

Hampshire  Sale 

February  2,  1956 

35  BRED  GILTS 
10  OPEN  GILTS 
5  BOARS 

VACCINATED  —  BLOOD  TESTED 

FEATURING  THE  SERVICES  OF  1955 
PENN  A.  GRAND  CHAMPION  BOAR 

STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

EAST  EARL,  ROUTE  1,  PENNSYLVANIA 
 Ask  for  Catalogue 


FAIL  BOARS  and  FALL  GILTS 

BERKSH1RES  and  YORKSHIRES 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Please  Send  for  Particulars  Regarding  Our 
Farming-out  Program. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE  12,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
W.  £.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.t.D.  4.  Wntertnwn.  N.Y. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


Phone  417 


COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Webster  Tilton 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


HEREFORD 


WESTERN  PA.  BERKSHIRE  BRED  GILT  SALE 
FEBRUARY  25,  1956 

NEW  WILMINGTON  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION 
CHARLES  WOODS,  Secretary,  MERCER.  PA. 


Feeder  Calves  •  Open  Yearlings  •  Bred 
two  year  olds.  Cows  artificially  bred. 
Herd  Bulls  of  best  blood  lines. 

750  Head  to  Select  from  750 


-  QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES  - 

Excellent  meat-type  strain,  for  foundation  stock  or 
herd  improvement.  Service  Boars,  Bred  Gi.ts.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts  from  dams  with  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  records.  ALFRED  FAUVER,  QUINCY,  N.  H. 


All  cattle  raised  on  our  own  farms  —  free 
from  TB  and  Bangs. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr. _ Phone  218 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


SIX  WELL  BRED  A  B  E  R  D  EE  N  -  A  N  G  US  HEIFERS 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Int.  champion  bull.  Certified  Craig 
Seed  Oats.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 
Registered,  Excellent  Breeding  Stock. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  OHIO 


SHEEP 


-  For  More  Profit  Switch  to  C0RRIEDALES - 

THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHEEP 
For  Free  Information  Write  — 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
108  PARKHILL.  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


FOR  SALE:  20  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  BRED 
EWES  AND  ONE  RAM  —  REASONABLE. 

R.  C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS:  2  yr.  old  Bred  Ewes  $30 
Yearling  Rams  or  Ewes — $20.  Other  Bargains! 
JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon,  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  ^Reisch_^ction^SchooL^MasonCity21lowa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


REG.  YORKSHIRES,  Early  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
Bred  or  Open-Canadian  Blood  Lines. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Champlonthlp  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  and  tan.  MRS.  MARJORTe 
CLARK,  R.D.2,  M  A  NS  F I  EL  D,  P  A,  Phone  807- R- 14 

BASSET  HOUNDS  —  A.  K.  C.,  Hunting,  Breed¬ 

ing,  Show  quality.  Puppies  $50  either  sex.  Older 
dogs  priced  accordingly.  Ten  years  a  breeder,  your 
guarantee  of  quality.  FERGES  BASSET  HOUNDS. 

WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK _  Phone:  Butler  2631 

Reg.  Collie  and  Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Pups  al!  ages. 
Proven  studs,  bred  bitches.  White  collie  bitch  1 1/2 
years  $50.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS  Wiltwi,  N.  H. 
PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

WORKING  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS:  EXCELLENT 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Herders,  Easily  Trained 

ELI  STOLTZ  F  US, _ ELVERSON,  PENNA. 

AIREDALE  PU  PPI  ES:  Six  Weeks  Old.  Price  $75 
A.K.C.  MRS.  C.  VAN  DYKE,  Unadilla  Forks.  N.  Y. 


SIBERIAN  HUSKY  PUPPIES 


Thorobred,  Affectionate  and  Gentle,  for  Children. 
Special  price  $15.  DAVID  IRWIN.  MILFORD,  PA. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business. 
Booklet  Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penns. 


The  National  Polled  Cattle  Club 
represents  11  breeds  in  42  States. 
Its  executive  secretary,  Cap  E. 
Miller  of  Clarinda,  la.,  a  retired 
university  professor  who  has  done 
much  to  popularize  polled  cattle, 
writes:  “We  have  plenty  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  quality  is  not  sacrificed 
by  introducing  the  polled  feature 
when  the  farmer  knows  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  genetics  and  variation  in 
cattle  breeding.  .  .At  many  public 
sales  where  both  horned  and  polled 
animals  are  sold,  polled  animals 
outsell  the  horned  ones.”  Cap  Miller 
has  shown  almost  a  missionary  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  naturally  horn¬ 
less  cattle  in  the  various  breeds.  His 
enthusiasm  has  inspired  othors  so 
that  the  Club  has  had  exhibits  at 


leading  fairs.  A  periodical  called 
Polled  Progress  and  other  printed 
matter  is  issued  from  time  to  time. 
The  movement  for  breeding  off 
horns  has  spread  to  other  countries, 
especially  in  Australia.  An  Inter¬ 
national  Polled  Cattle  Society  was 
formed  a  few  years  ago. 

To  sum  up:  horns  are  on  their 
way  out.  In  most  dairy  and  dual- 
purpose  breeds  there  are  some 
polled  cattle,  and  the  whole  Red  Poll 
breed  is  hornless.  It  should  be  profit¬ 
able  to  continue  the  use  of  polled 
cattle  that  have  at  least  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  butterfat.  By 
wise  selection  there  need  be  no 
sacrifice  of  the  economic  qualities 
while  still  keeping  the  polled  head. 

Kenneth  C.  MacArthur 
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When  You  Retire? 

Add  it  up  —  the  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  you  will  get  from  social  se¬ 
curity.  pension  plan  and  your 
present  insurance. 

Will  it  be  enough?  Will  it  per¬ 
mit  you  to  live  the  way  you  do 
now?  Will  it  let  you  do  the  things 
you  want  to  do? 

Find  out  how  easily  you  can 
build  it  up  to  the  necessary 
amount  with  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan. 

Your  Grange -Sponsored 
life  Insurance  Company 

— — — .Send  Coupon  Today . — 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  details  of  your 
Retirement  Income  Plan.  | 
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own  WATER  SOFTENER 

for  only  $88.00 


n%.  Complete,  30,000  grain 
Water  Softener  ready 
for  immediate  installa¬ 
tion.  Guaranteed.  Write 

Oshkosh 
Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


lovely  Boxed  Writing  Paper 

33  Sfieets  and  24  Envelopes  in  Beautiful  Blue  or 
Pink  Flora#  Design.  Meant  to  sell  for  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  box  no*  only  $1.00  postpaid.  State  first  choice 
of  color.  SPECIALTY  SALES  COMPANY. 

BOX  48li. _ NORTHPORT,  L.  I..  N. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  •P.O,  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  T  E  N  N  ESS  EE 

- - -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  . 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  3  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


WANTED:  A  CAPABLE 
FRIENDLY  WOMAN 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  capable 
friendly  person  in  Pennsylvania 
whs  owns  a  car  and  desires  to 
earn  a  steady  income  by  calling 
upon  farm  people  and  securing 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.  Y.  No 
experience  necessary.  We  furnish 
supplies  and  complete  instructions 
without  charge.  Liberal  com¬ 
mission  allowed  on  both  new  and 
renewal  orders.  Anyone  who  en¬ 
joys  meeting  people  will  find  this 
an  attractive  opportunity  to  earn 
a  steady  income  on  either  a  full¬ 
time  or  part-time  basis.  For 
further  details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Help,  Mate? 

Who  tenderly  offers  to  dry  the  dishes  I’ve  just  put  away? 

The  same  one  I  offer  to  help  with  the  snow  he’s  shoveled  away! 
Who  suddenly  wishes  to  dance,  the  evening  my  feet  need  to  rest? 
The  same  one  I  coax  to  a  show  when  fights  on  TV  are  the  best! 
Idaho  —  Florance  Williams 


Those  Sugar  Cookies  of  Luella’s! 


The  color  of  pastel  cream  and 
nicely  rounded,  with  a  fat  raisin  in 
the  center  of  its  sparkly  surface 
where  the  sprinkled  sugar  melted, 
along  with  that  “just-baked”  smell 
mingled  with  vanilla,  that's  the  real 
Sugar  Cookies  which  my  mother-in- 
law,  the  late  Mrs.  Luella  WTard,  baked 
when  first  I  came  here  on  the  farm. 

Often  she  would  give  me  a  delici¬ 
ous  warm  one.  We  all  called  her 
“Luella”  and  no  one  had  the  “know¬ 
how”  any  better  than  she.  I  know 
her  mother  instructed  her  in  cooking 
and  baking,  but  to  me  it  seemed  as 
if  Luella  had  always  known  how  to 
cook  and  bake,  and  do  all  other 
farm-wife  projects. 

Country  bred  and  proud  of  it, 
Luella  loved  the  farm,  every  inch  of 
it.  When  she  married  my  father-in- 
law,  "with  his  family  of  four  boys 
plus  excellent  appetites,  her  skill 
was  soon  and  constantly  put  to  use. 
One  way  she  kept  those  boys  happily 
fed  was  a  full  cookie  jar,  and  her 
recipe  for  sugar  cookies  was  one  of 
her  best.  This  is  it. 

Ingredients:  3  eggs,  2  cups  white 
sugar,  1  cup  butter,  1  cup  sour  cream, 
1  teaspoon  soda,  Vz  teaspoon  salt, 
about  5  cups  of  flour  (all  purpose), 
enough  for  a  soft  dough. 

Procedure:  Cream  butter,  sugar, 
and  unbeaten  eggs  in  a  big  bowl; 
then  stir  in  the  sour  cream  and 
vanilla.  Sift  dry  ingredients  and  add 
them  to  bowl;  stir  all  until  thor¬ 
oughly  and  smoothly  mixed.  You 


A  soda  straw  makes  an  excellent 
aid  for  lighting  the  oven.  Since  they 
are  waxed,  they  burn  readily. 
Furthermore,  they  are  long  enough 
to  reach  the  burner  without  placing 
your  arm  inside  the  oven. 


may  have  to  add  a  little  more  flour, 
but  keep  the  dough  soft.  Let  this 
stand  overnight. 

The  next  day  roll  the  dough  out; 
cut  it  for  any  shape  of  cookie  de¬ 
sired.  Sprinkle  all  lightly  with  sugar 
and  bake  in  an  oven,  375  degrees  F., 
until  done.  Luella  centered  hers  with 
raisins  or  nuts  but  they  could  be 
centered  with  cherries,  or  baked 
plain  and  decorated  later. 

This  recipe  makes  about  five  dozen 
cookies  of  the  size  men  like  to  grasp, 
or  an  undetermined  number  of  bite- 
size.  You  can  also  drop  these  cook¬ 
ies  on  a  cookie  sheet.  The  recipe 
can  be  cut  in  half  to  suit  your  needs. 
After  your  family  has  tasted  one  of 
these  Sugar  Cookies,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  full  recipe  will  be  needed 
ever  after!  Agnes  A.  Ward 

New  York  State 


The  Little  Brown  House 

The  child’s  question,  “If  the  wrong 
side  of  Heaven  is  so  beautiful,  what 
must  the  right  side  be?”,  has  been 
brought  to  mind  many  times,  as  I 
look  out  at  various  seasons  from  my 
shut-in  state. 

For  winter  eating,  the  Blue  Pear- 
main  is  the  most  delicious  of  apples, 
unless  it  is  the  Black  Gilliflower, 
sometimes  called  Sheepnose  or 
Puppynose.  A  very  generous  friend 
brought  us  a  bushel  of  the  Pear- 
mains,  enjoyed  by  us  here. 

One  thing  I  missed  last  Fall  was 
my  daily  rambling  in  the  woods  for 
ferns.  It  used  to  be  that,  after  a  busy 
Summer,  it  was  a  rest  to  the  soul 
to  go  to  the  quiet  of  the  woods,  en¬ 
joy  the  crisp  air.  and  watch  nature’s 
preparations  for  Winter.  Now  the 
Winter  is  here  and  ferns  are  buried, 
or  stiff  and  blackened  with  the  cold. 

You  may  be  interested  to  hear  that 
woods  ferns  here  gathered  by  hand 
for  sale  to  florist  markets,  bring  the 
same  price  to  the  picker  today 
(when  present  labor  is  a  dollar  an 
hour)  as  they  did  many  years  ago: 
three  cents  for  a  bunch  of  25  ferns. 
Forgetting  the  price,  however,  I 
should  love  to  gather  our  Green 
Mountain  ferns  again,  and  look  to 
that  in  this  new  year  of  1956. 

Many  thanks  for  the  recent  sea¬ 
son’s  many  cards  and  letters  from 
friends,  near  and  far.  They  were  wel¬ 
comed  indeed.  Mother  Bee 


Sheath  or  flare, 

It’s  only  fair 
To  look  your  best 
When  you  are  drest! 

And  you  can  look,  and  feel,  your  I 
best  with  the  right  clothes.  All  ready 
for  you  are  scores  of  right  patterns 
in  the  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion 
World:  right  for  your  budget,  your| 
busyness,  your  build. 

In  color  throughout,  our  new] 
pattern  catalogue  takes  the  eye  and 
takes  away  uncertainty  about  styles 
for  Spring  and  Summer.  Better  yet, 
the  numbers  shown  are  designed  fori 
high  fashion  and  “simple-to-sew”,| 
combined. 

There  is  no  surer  saving,  as  we  all  I 
know,  than  sewing  -at  home.  You| 
can  save  even  on-  patterns  them¬ 
selves,  because  many  are  designed  to  I 
let  you  use  the  same  one  for  either 
dressy  materials  or  comfortables 
cottons.  Also  many  of  the  styles | 
carry  you  in  good  taste  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night.  Best  of  all,  these  de¬ 
signs  aim  to  do  the  most  for  your? 
figure,  whether  your  dress  is  for? 
work,  for  going  to  the  nicest  places, [ 
or  for  in-between. 

Scores  of  the  patterns  shown  have  I 
this  in  mind:  easier  sewing  fori 
Easter;  simpler  sewing  for  Summer. | 

And  don’t  forget  graduation: 
choose  something  lovely  in  a  dress  I 
with  dancing  ways  for  your  youngl 
girls,  high  school  or  college.  They 
will  like  the  sports  outfits  too,  not 
to  mention  all  the  things  for  the 
children  from  tot  to  teen-age,  from | 
teen  to  twenty. 

Let  Fashion  World,  then,  dress  | 
your  family  from  infant  to  indispen 
sable  Grandma.  Note:  Easter  is 
April  1st  this  year;  not  too  far  awayj 
to  plan  for  right  away. 

The  price  of  Spring-Summer  Fash-I 
ion  World?  It’s  still  the  same:  only! 
25  cents!  Just  slip  a  quarter  (or| 
other  coins,  or  stamps)  into  an  enj 
velope  with  your  order  and  mail  to! 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West| 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Printing  your  name  and  full  adj 
dress  on  the  order,  as  well  as  the  I 
envelope  helps  a  lot  in  safer  de| 
livery.  Persis  Smith 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEFi 


An  Apron  Special ;  Charm  in  Dresses 

2049  —  Puffed  ’n  Pretty  with  Pouf  Skirt  that  takes  lots  of  gay  young 
propping  with  petticoats.  Note  the  flattering  yoke  interest.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12.  Size  8:  2%  yds.  35-in.  Contrast,  Vk  yd.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2644  —  Princess  Charmer  That  does  delightful  things  for  your  figure, 
gives  a  shapely  look  for  day  or  evening.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  3%  yds. 
54-in.  30  cents. 

2074  —  Bolero  Costume  Appeal  that  has  both  youthful  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  lines  for  the  shorter,  fuller  figure.  Size  12Vz  to  241/4.  Size  16V2:  4% 
yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2385  —  Moulded  Overblouse  with  Notch  Interest  at  its  hemline  to  make 
light  of  your  hips  and  then  bell  out  to  a  wide,  flaring  skirt.  Sizes  10  to  40. 
Size  16:  47/s  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2467  —  Princess  Coverall  and  a  Tea  Apron  wih  Potholders  —  all  from 
one  pattern!  Small,  medium  and  large  sizes.  Medium  coverall,  2V4  yds.  35-in. 
Tea  Apron,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Potholders,  %  yd.  35-in.;  Vs  yd.  contrast.  All  for 
30  cents. 

Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book.  Don’t  Miss  This  Fine  Pattern  Catalog 
25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 

/ 
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Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 


First  I  want  to  tell  the  Editor  what  a 
wonderful  paper  this  Rural  New  Yorker  is; 
1  just  wouldn’t  be  without  it.  But  when¬ 
ever  the  H.  &  G.  column  isn’t  in  an  issue, 
I’m  terribly  disappointed,  and  so  are  many, 
many  more  homemakers.  It’s  just  a  small 
space,  and  maybe  the  men  don’t  think  it’s 
so  important!  But  I  assure  you  it’s  very 
important.  —  Mrs.  D.  R.  I.,  Pennsylvania. 

Editor’s  Note  to  Mrs.  D.  R.  I.:  To  you,  and 
the  many  who  write  similar  letters,  we  are 
most  grateful  for  the  kindly  messages  of 
interest  in  this  and  other  Woman  and  Home 
features.  We  give  as  much  space  as  we 
possibly  can  to  the  various  columns  that  our 
readers  enjoy.  But  it’s  like  having  just  so 
much  cloth  to  cut  from:  you  can  get  a 
skirt  and  blouse  out  of  your  yardage,  but 
the  extra  jacket  simply  won’t  come  out  of 
what  isn’t  there!  We  twist  and  shift  the 
columns  here  and  there  on  the  pages,  just 
as  you  do  a  pattern  on  your  material.  After 
we  make  every  inch  count,  we  sit  back 
saying:  “There;  I  couldn’t  squeeze  in  one 
single  thing  more!’’  Best  wishes  to  you  all. 
—  P.  S. 


Will  send  washed  and  ironed  wool  pieces 
(for  hooked  rug  making)  for  old  buttons, 
fans  or  hatpins.  —  A.  W.,  New  York. 


I’m  a  single  girl  in  my  middle  thirties  in 
Illinois.  I’d  be  very  pleased  to  -get  letters 
from  women  in  the  East.  Writing  letters  is 
my  hobby,  along  with  painting,  drawing, 
making  toys,  homemaking.  —  Miss  R.  E.  W., 
Illinois. 


Please  write  me  if  you  are  interested  to 
join  a  Round  Robin  that  exchanges  patterns 
for  making  dolls,  stuffed  toys,  quilts  and 
rugs.  I  enjoy  The  R.  N.  Y.  so  much.  My 
parents  have  subscribed  since  I  was  a  little 
girl,  when  we  children  contributed  to  Our 
Page.  —  Mrs.  E.  M.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  descendants  of 
the  Patchen  (or  Patchin)  and  Fuller  families 
who  pioneered  in  Schoharie  County,  New 
York.  —  L.  D.  VanB.,  Pennsylvania. 


What  will  you  send  for  my  cotton  pieces 
for  quilts,  or  my  print  and  border  feed 
bags?  —  Mrs.  J.  J.  Y.,  Pennsylvania. 


In  the  Spring,  I’ll  send  African  violet 
leaves  for  new  rug  yarn,  any  color;  or  at 
any  time  I’ll  crochet  a  small  rug,  for  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  double  the  new  yarn  it 
takes  to  make  the  rug.  —  Mrs.  D.  R.  I., 
Pennsylvania. 


Glad  to  hear  from  those  who  collect  and 
exchange  duplicates  of  Indian  head  and 
Lincoln  pennies.  —  E.  V.  F„  New  York. 


Lll  trade  black  walnuts  in  th( 
nower  seeds  (25  kinds),  for  your 
nank.es,  salt  and  peppers,  etc.  — 
Maryland. 


January  21,  1956 


Wanted:  Printed  feed  bags!  I  have  S. 
&  H.  stamps,  Pillsbury  and  many  others  to 
send  in  exchange.  ---  M.  V.,  New  York. 


The  R.  N.  Y.  is  the  most  welcomed  pub¬ 
lication  to  come  to  our  mail  box.  I’d  like 
vases  for  my  collection.  What  would  you 
like?  E.  E.  E.,  Rhode  Island. 


I’d  like  pen  friends,  and  we  can  write 
about  things  we’d  like  to  exchange.  — 
S.  F.  K.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  seed  of  rare  plants  and  crochet 
doilies  to  send  for  old  sheet  music.  —  Mrs. 
M.  B.  K.,  New  Jersey. 


Her  family  encourages  her  to  enter  cooking  contests 


Expert  Cook  From  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Wins  35  Awards  at  State  Fair 


No  wonder  Marilyn,  Trudi,  and 
Robert  look  so  pleased  over  Mrs. 
Willard  Owens’  cooking  awards  .  .  . 
she  won  all  66  ribbons  in  just  four 
years  of  cooking  competition.  Last 
year  alone  Mrs.  Owens  won  a  total 
of  35  awards — all  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

With  a  husband  and  three  child¬ 
ren  to  care  for,  Mrs.  Owens  natural¬ 
ly  gets  plenty  of  chance  to  practice 
her  cooking.  And  whenever  she 
makes  yeast-raised  specialties  she 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy,”  she 
says.  “And  I  like  the  way  I  can  keep 
a  supply  handy  in  my  cupboard. 
This  dry  yeast  stays  fresh  for 
months  at  a  time.” 


Prize-winning  cooks  say  it's  more 
convenient  to  serve  yeast-raised 
specialties  when  you  have  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  handy. 
Out  of  more  than  9000  prize  win¬ 
ners  surveyed  over  90%  use 
Fleischmann’s.  And  no  wonder. 
This  grand  dry  yeast  keeps  for 
months  on  your  shelf.  And  it’s  so 
easy  to  use  —  always  rises  fast. 
Fleischmann’s  is  guaranteed  fresher 
and  faster  rising  or  double  your 
money  back.  When  you  bake  at 
home  use  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeasts 

Get  the  New 
'* Thrifty  Three ” 


HEARING  BAD? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
bead  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  6RN2  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Huge  blooms  up  to  4  in.  QU 
Best  colors  mixed.  /  " 


for  75c- pkt . seeds . 
teed  Catalog  FREE . 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

553  Burpee  Buildsna 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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BBBEKBB RI1SIRKIIC BEK H***B**» 


\  SEWS  LEATHER 

*  AND  TOUGH  TEXTILES 

LIKE  A  MACHINE 

n  with  Speedy  stitcher  Auto- 

tjl  matic  Sewing  Awl.  anyone  can 
w  quick.lv  and  skillfully  sew  or  re- 

*  pair  anvihinp  made  of  LEATHER, 

2  CANVAS,  NYLON,  PLASTIC,  or 
ES  other  hrav;.  ir.ateiials.  Sews  firm, 

EJ  even  lock-stitches  like  a  machine 
El  Gets  into  hard-to- 
|g  reach  places  Sp€*c:- 
«  ally  made  ler  heavy 
“duty  sewing  on 

LUGGAGE  FOOT¬ 
WEAR.  RUGS.  AWN¬ 
INGS,  SAILS, 

SADDLERY.  UP¬ 
HOLSTERY.  OVER¬ 
ALLS.  AUTO-TOPS. 

SPORTS  GEAR,  and 
other  tough  sewing 

jobs.  Here  s  the  handiest  tool  you  11  ever  own. 
Will  sate  you  many  times  its  small  cost  Comes 
ready  for  instant  use  complete  with  bobbin  of 
waxed  thread  and  3  different  types  of  diamond- 
pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow  directions  will 
make  you  an  expert  in  minutes.  Extra  needles 
and  waxed-thread  always  available  Save  mone.i 
send  SI  .98  for  postpaid  delivery.  If  COL  $3  98 
plus  postage  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

SPORTSMAN'S  POST 


gl  366  Modison  Ave.,  Dept  A-94  New  York  'i? 
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THE  WONDER  F  A3  R  1C 


aSUrT  COLORED 

PTVburlap 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 


You’ll  find  something  suitable  for 

re-decorating  every  room  in  your 

house  in  this  wonderful,  fashion-  ehows  all 

approved  fabric.  It’s  so  durable,  so 

easy  to  work  with  and  —  best  of  beautiful 

all,  it’s  priced  to  fit  in  any  budget.  colors 


S  M  A  RT 

DECORATOR  COLORS 

Until  you’ve  seen  the  samples 
you  ve  never  imagined  that  bur¬ 
lap  came  in  such  lovely  colors 
—  for  all  sorts  of  home  decora¬ 
tions  and  fashion  accessories. 


THE  CALIPH  COMPANY,  INC. 


Bex  157 


Brcmtree,  Mess. 


[all -Occasion  GREETING  CAROS 

PAY  YOU  BIG  MONEY  Ait  YEAR! 

j  Cash  in  on  newest  TALL  card  sensations  Be 
t  first  with  the  most.  21  -  card  $1  Assortments.  DeLuxe. 
Humorous.  Religious,  Photo  Cards.  Notes.  Krome- 
Kotes—  all  TALL  designs,  for  every  taste  and  year 
’round  occasion!  Over  160  fast  sellers.  Big  line 
novel  Gifts.  Stationery,  other  Cards  Profits 
to  60c  per  box,  plus  Cash  Bonus.  Get,  Sample 
Outfit  on  approval.  Inspiring  $1  26  Jew¬ 
elled  Pen  offered  FREE  for  acting  quickly. 

CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  Dept.  A-S8 

1405,  State  Av.,  ©incinnati1  14,  Ohio 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


FELICIT  A  HAS  THREE  HOBBIES 

I  am  a  Puerto  Rican  girl  and  go  to  a  grade 
school  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  the 
school  is  in  a  small  village.  I  live  on  a 
farm  I  like  all  kinds  of  animals.  Horses 
and  stamp  collecting  are  my  hobbies  and 
pictures  of  girls.  —  Felicitia  Reis,  14,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


GALLANT  GIRL,  JOANN! 

Do  any  of  you  live  out  West  on  a  ranch 
and  own  a  horse?  I  am  a  shut-in  and  live 
on  a  grape  and  dairy  farm  outside  a  small 
town.  I  have  just  completed  a  two-year 
art  course  and  some  day  hope  to  become 
a  fash  on  designer.  I’d  like  to  own  a  race 
horse,  beef  cattle,  and  a  dog  kennel  all  out 
West!  We  don’t  have  any  horses  but  have 
a  family  dog  and  several  cats.  My  hobbies 
are  hillbilly  music,  reading,  cooking,  TV, 
sewing,  collecting  pictures  of  stars,  dogs 
and  children,  writing  long  diary  type 
letters,  and,  of  course,  art.  I  hope  you  will 
write  and  enclose  a  picture  of  yourself  if 
possible  —  Joann  Terry,  19,  New  York. 


1956  LOOKS  FINE  FOR  GERMAINE 

Last  year  at  Christmas  I  was  ill  in  a 
hospital  and  had  been  for  some  time.  My 
Mother  wrote  to  Our  Page  and  asked  for 
pen  pals  for  me.  I  wish  to  thank  all  the 
very  nice  people  who  wrote  to  me.  I’m  now 
back  in  school  and  I  want  each  and  every 
one  who  wrote  to  me  to  know  how  much 
I  appreciated  those  letters,  even  though 
some  I  never  got  a  chance  to  answer  due 
to  my  illness.  —  Germaine  Dunn,  9,  New 
York. 


IN  CHURCH  GROUP  AND  CHOIR 

1  am  a  Junior  in  high  school  and  belong 
to  a  choir.  We  are  singing  songs  that  we 
hope  to  use  ,n  assembly  sometime.  I  also 
bemng  to  two  church  groups,  one  is  B.Y.F. 
of  whi'ch  I  am  the  pres  dent.  We  have  a 
party  each  month  and  we  get  papers.  An¬ 
other  group  is  Youth  for  Christ.  I  like  it 
very  much.  We  are  going  to  have  a  club 
in  our  school  which  was  started  by  the 
second.  Besides  going  to  these  meetings  I 
like  to  write  letters,  write  stories,  read, 
help  others  and  make  scrapbooks.  — 
Barbara  Fulton,  New  York. 


STILL  ENJOYS  OUR  PAGE  AT  19 

Even  though  I  am  now  employed  by 
the  State  of  New  York  a<nd  have  a  full 
social  life,  I  greatly  enjoy  the  pictures, 
letters  and  other  articles  on  Our  Page.  I 
have  gained  many  pen  pals  through  it.  — 
Elizabeth  Phill.ps,  19,  New  York. 


HORSES  BEST! 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  quite 
a  while  but  this  is  my  first  letter.  I  live  on 
a  60-acre  farm,  most  of  which  is  woods.  I 
have  a  horse  and  I  love  to  ride  him  and 
ready  enjoy  taking  care  of  h  m.  I  collect 
horse  figures,  horse  books  and  anything 
to  do  with  horses.  I  Lke  to  iceskate,  cook; 
I  love  the  woous.  —  Karen  Smith,  13,  Maine. 


THANKS  FOR  PEN  FRIENDS 

I  first  want  to  thank  Our  Page  for  the 
many  frienus  1  ha\e  received  through  it. 
My  home  is  on  a  farm  and  we  have  just 
farm  animals.  I  am  in  the  e  ghth  grade  in 
school  and  my  favorite  subjects  are  art, 
Engnsh  and  home-making.  My  favorite 
sports  are  baseban,  basketball  and  volley¬ 
ball.  I  also  enjoy  swimming.  —  Ann 
Grobelny,  13,  New  York. 


THREE  T's  AND  LADY 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  three  pet  cats, 
Teddy,  Tippy  and  Tommy.  We  have  a  dog, 
too  and  her  name  is  Lady.  On  our  farm  we 
have  cows  and  some  chickens.  1  love  horses 
very  much  but  I  don’t  have  one.  —  Joan 
Scott,  12,  Vermont. 


NELDA  IN  4- H  FIVE  YEARS 

I  have  written  to  Our  Page  before.  I  am 
in  the  4-H  and  have  been  for  five  years. 
I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  my  favorite 
sports  are  soccer,  baseball  and  swimming. 
I  like  to  square  dance  and  also  like  horses. 
My  favorite  subject  is  Math.  I  have  five 
brothers  and  one  sister.  —  Nelda  Van  Vleet, 
13,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  IN  OHIO  LIKES  MUSIC 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  several  years 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am  a  Junior 
in  high  school  and  live  on  a  small  farm.  I 
like  all  types  of  music  but  hillbilly  is  my 
favorite.  I  have  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  —  Virginia  Thomas,  16.  Ohio. 


Editor’s  Message 


Here’s  hoping  you’re  already  in  your  happiest  year,  1956.  I  do  thank 
you  all  for  the  many  nice  things  you  have  said  about  Our  Page  and  its 
editor.  They  are  very  much  appreciated  and  help  me  feel  that  I  am 
doing  a  good  job  for  all  of  you. 

The  supply  of  drawings  for  the  Page  could  be  a  lot  bigger!  Please 
remember  they  must  be  done  in  black  ink,  not  blue-black.  There  should 
be  a  good  many  book  reviews  from  Christmas  gifts  you  received.  Now 
that  the  cold  winter  evenings  are  here,  how  about  telling  us  the  good 
ones  you  have  read?  Everyone  misses  the  reviews  when  they  don’t 
appear. 

Next  month  we  have  Washington’s  birthday,  Lincoln’s,  too:  and 
don't  forget  St.  Valentines  Day!  Excellent  ideas  for  Our  Page.  — 
Elsie  Unger. 


JAMES  HOPES  TO  GET  A  COLLIE 

I  have  taken  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
about  three  years  and  am  in  the  eighth 
grade  in  Junior  High  School.  My  favorite 
subjects  are  English  and  Social  Science.  I 
have  four  sisters  and  one  brother.  My  pets 
are  a  rabbit  and  seven  cats,  but  I  want 
a  collie  dog.  My  favorite  stories  are  about 
horses  and  dogs.  —  James  Medeiros,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


IS  YOUR  BIRTH  DATE  MARCH  10,  1939? 

I  am  interested  in  pen  friends  and  al¬ 
ready  have  two.  But  I  thought  it  would  be 
very'  interesting  to  have  one  who  would 
be  a  twin  to  me;  that  is  to  hear  from 
a  girl  whose  birthday  is  on  March  10,  and 
who  was  born  in  1939!  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
have  several  hobbies.  —  Lydiann  Hersh¬ 
berger,  16,  Ohio. 


DONNA  DOES  MANY  THINGS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  although  one  of  my  favorite  pas¬ 
times  is  writing  letters.  I  am  a  Junior  in 
high  school  and  taking  the  college  course. 
I  belong  to  the  4-H,  Gitl  Scouts,  choir  and 
I’m  a  cheer  leader  at  sAool.  I  love  to  sew 
and  cook,  and  all  sports  are  tops  in  my 
book.  In  school  we  have  Physical  Education 
for  55  minutes  every  day  which  is  just 
great.  I  live  on  a  40-acre  farm  and  have 
three  brothers  and  a  sister.  We  have  six 
cows,  a  ewe,  two  dogs,  five  cats  and  about 
3.000  baby  trees.  I’ll  be  waiting  to  hear 
from  you.  —  Donna  Wolfe,  16.  Connecticut. 


JUDY’S  A  MAINE  GIRL  SCOUT 

I  have  just  read  Our  Page  for  the  first 
time.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  am  a 
Girl  Scout.  There  are  20  in  our  troop.  My 
hobbies  are  swimming,  postcards  and  writ¬ 
ing  letters.  I  take  swimming  and  dancing 
lessons.  —  Judy  Freeman,  11,  Maine. 


BEVERLY  HELPS  TRAIN  DOGS 

I  am  in  the  ninth  grade  and  love  ani¬ 
mals  and  dogs,  but  horses  especially.  I  love 
to  work  with  dogs  and  am  helping  train 
a  dog  at  the  present  time,  a  German  Shep¬ 
herd.  I  have  a  medium  sized  French  poodle 
and  have  trained  her  myself.  She  is  quite 
obedient.  I  love  sports  also.  Football,  base¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  swimming.  I  can  play, 
too.  I  like  popular  and  some  classical  music. 
My  schoolwork  is  good  but  I  prefer  the 
outdoors.  I’d  love  to  have  pictures  of  Our 
Pagers.  —  Beverly  Mack.  New  York. 


ANSELMO  COLLECTS  BEE  NESTS 

I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  have  a  hobby 
of  collecting  bees’  nests,  and  drawing  Fall 
scenes.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  am  a  Puerto 
Rican  boy.  I  also  like  horses  and  any  other 
animals.  - —  Anselmo  Rios,  Jr.,  10.  Vermont. 


JOHN  WILL  TRADE  STAMPS 

My  hobbies  are  collecting  post  marks, 
viewcards  and  stamps.  Does  anyone  want  to 
trade  postmarks  or  viewcards?  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  have  two  brothers  and 
one  sister  Write  soon.  —  John  Thompson, 
12,  Pennsylvania. 


ARLENE  IS  A  BUSY  GIRL 

Writing  is  my  main  hobby.  I  collect  post 
cards,  pierced  earrings,  and  salt  and  pepper 
shakers.  I  live  on  the  iron  ore  range  and 
work  every  day.  —  Arlene  Hansen,  18, 
Minnesota. 


GETTING  A  LARGER  PET! 

I  have  ’been  a  reader  of  Our  Page  for 
more  than  three  years  now  and  I  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade  in 
high  school  and  have  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  all  younger  than  I.  My  hobbies  are 
swimming,  horseback  riding  and  collecting 
movie  star  pictures.  For  pets  I  have  two 
dogs  and  a  kitten,  but  I  will  soon  be  getting 
a  horse.  —  Delores  Wolf.  14.  Pennsylvania. 


LAURA  LIVES  IN  OHIO 

I  always  read  Our  Page  and  now  I  would 
like  to  have  some  pen  pals.  I  live  on  a 
farm  and  have  one  brother  and  two  sisters, 
all  younger  than  I.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  my  hobbies  are  reading  and  bike  riding. 
—  Laura  Smith.  13,  Ohio. 


JACK 

Drawn  by  Joan  Terry,  19,  New  York 


NEW  READER 

Today  I  just  found  Our  Page,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  reading  it.  We  have  been  getting  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  a  long  time.  I  have 
three  brothers,  so  there  are  six  in  my 
family  and  we  live  in  a  seven-room  house. 
My  hobby  is  collecting  paper  dolls  and  my 
sports  are  baseball  and  dodge  ball.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  from  any¬ 
place  in  the  world.  —  Carol  Williams,  10, 
New  York 


DOROTHY’S  HOBBIES 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
school  and  like  all  sports.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  stamps,  hillbilly  and  popular 
records  and  pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  also 
like  to  write  poems.  —  Dorothy  Padgett,  14, 
New  Jersey. 


DELAWARE  SOPHOMORE 

As  I  have  never  written  to  Our  Page  be¬ 
fore,  I  am  very  new  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  my 
hobbies  are  horses  and  horseback  riding, 
swimming  and  reading.  I  like  classical, 
popular  and  hillbilly  music  and  am  fond 
of  all  animals.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
both  boys  and  girls  my  age  or  older.  — 
Sherron  Missel,  15,  Delaware. 


ART  AND  RIDING  FOR  JANICE 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  long 
time.  I  am  a  Jun  or  in  high  school  and  my 
favorite  subject  is  art.  I  live  on  quite  a 
big  farm  and  my  father  has  two  horses,  one 
a  work  horse  and  the  other  a  riding  horse 
which  I  ride  every  time  I  get  a  chance. 
Sometimes  he  bucks  me  off.  He  came  from 
a  rodeo  and  sure  is  pretty!  I  also  love  hill¬ 
billy  music;  my  favorite  singers  are 
Ernest  Tabb  and  Carl  Smith.  —  Janice 
Parker,  16,  New  York. 


ENJOYS  ATHLETICS 

My  parents  have  been  taking  The  Rural 
New-  Yorker  now  for  some  time  and  I  have 
been  taking  a  great  interest  in  Our  Page. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  love 
all  kinds  of  sports,  including  wrestling  and 
other  athletic  games.  I’m  going  out  for 
basketball  and  baseball  .  this  year.  — 
Germaine  Wolfenden.  15,  New  Hampshire. 


Drawn  by  Marilyn  Behrens,  14,  New  York 


TO  DEAR  ELSIE  UNGER 

Oh,  Dear  Elsie  Unger, 

Long  may  she  regn. 

To  us  boys  and  girls, 

She  sure  is  a  queen. 

She’s  always  so  patient, 

She  never  gets  cross: 

Our  Page  is  her  business  — 

Not  a  letter  gets  lost! 

—  Sherry  Dunn.  13.  New  York 


BABY 


An  infant,  so  tender  and  tiny 
Really  needs  his  Mommy! 

Give  him.  Mother,  all  your  love. 

And,  Mother,  all  your  gentleness. 

For  only  once  is  he  tender  and  tiny 
Give  him  all  this  and 
He’ll  give  you  his  all! 


TEEN  AGE  POLKA 

See  them  there,  boys  and  girls, 

Watch  them  sway,  watch  them  whirl. 

As  thev  dance  away  the  night. 

First  to  left  and  then  to  right. 

Everybody,  dance  to  the  teen  age  Polka! 

—  Germaine  Dunn,  9,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  oUts  de  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger.  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y„  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed 
and  the  mail  forwarded.  When  writing  to 
persons  outs  de  the  United  States,  be  sure 
you  have  the  correct  postage.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Nelda  Van  Vleet.  13;  Barbara 
Sullivan.  9  Kathleen  Pitts,  9;  Germaine 
Dunn.  9;  Barbara  Fulton;  Lorraine  Papas, 
13;  Alice  Phill  ps,  13;  Kathie  Phillips,  11; 
Elizabeth  Phillips,  11;  Sherry  Dunn,  13; 
Shirley  Brundige.  15;  Anne  Trudeau,  19; 
Ann  Grobelny,  13;  Joann  Terry,  19;  Patricia 
Holcomb.  9;  Carol  Marsh.  15;  Beverly  Mack. 

Pennsylvania:  Verna  Griffith.  14:  Vanessa 
Mellott,  11;  Diane  Spencer,  13:  Patty  An¬ 
drews.  16:  Leota  Westlake.  13:  Doris  Kuhn, 
15;  Priscilla  Ewin.  16;  John  Thompson,  12; 
Julie  Cimipeitz.  15:  Sarah  Weaver.  12. 

Vermont:  Anselmo  Rios,  Jr..  10;  Joan 
Scott,  12;  Felecita  Ries,  14. 

Maine:  Mary  Flagg,  14;  Karen  Smith.  13; 
Judy  Freeman,  11. 

Connecticut:  Sherry  Bradshaw,  12;  Donna 
Wolfe,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Patricia  Monaghan,  16; 
Dorothy  Padgett,  14. 

Delaware:  Lois  Everl  ne.  15. 

Massachusetts:  James  Medeiros. 

Ohio:  Virginia  Thomas,  16;  Lydiann 

Hershberger,  16. 
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Hormones  and  Antibiotics 
in  Cattle  Feed 


Experiments  at  Iowa  State 

Six  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  at  Iowa  State  College  using 
stilbestrol  in  supplements  for  feeding 
beef  cattle.  Liveweight  gains  were 
stimulated  to  the  extent  of  37  per 
cent  on  a  high-corn,  dry-lot  fattening 
ration,  with  the  additional  daily 
gains  amounting  to  as  much  as 
three-fourths  of  a  pound.  The  kind 
and  quality  of  the  roughage,  as  well 
as  amount  of  grain  fed  are  apparent¬ 
ly  influencing  factors  with  hormone 
feeding  to  beef  cattle. 

A  recent  experiment,  reported  by 
Professors  Wise  Burroughs,  W.  H. 
Hale,  R.  M.  McWilliams,  J.  M. 
Scholl,  Kenneth  Barnes  and  Robert 
Zimmerman  is  illustrative  of  feed  in¬ 
fluence,  especially  roughage,  with 
stilbestrol.  In  this  investigation,  good 
quality  grass  silage  (brome-alfalfa) 
was  compared  with  poor  quality  si¬ 
lage  (cornstalks)  using  stilbestrol 
and  aureomycin,  singly  and  in  com¬ 
bination  when  fed  to  wintering  year¬ 
ling  steers.  The  cornstalk-silage-fed 
steers  were  also  allowed  an  average 
of  five  pounds  brome-alfalfa  hay 
daily.  No  hay  was  fed  to  the  grass- 
silage  steers.  Stilbestrol  was  fed  in 
amounts  so  that  the  steers  received 
10  milligrams  (mgs.)  daily  per  steer. 
Aureomycin  was  fed  at  the  rate  of 
72  mgs.  daily  per  steer.  A  mineral 
mixture,  containing  two  parts  bone 
meal,  two  parts  iodized  salt,  and  one 
part  ground  limestone,  was  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  cattle  at  all  times.  Flake 
salt  was  likewise  available.  The 
steers  were  allowed  sufficient  feed  so 
that  all  of  the  lots  gained  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  rate  of  one  pound 
per  head  daily.  This  conforms  with 
standard  practices  of  wintering 
steers  to  make  about  this  amount  of 
daily  gain.  It  also  permitted  a  com¬ 
parable  gain-cost  comparison. 

The  check  lots  with  each  kind  of 
roughage  received  an  average  daily 
full  feed  per  steer  for  a  period  of 
119  days  as  follows:  1 — Grass  silage 
(brome-alf.)  45.9  lbs.,  and  ground 
shelled  corn  3.5  lbs.;  and  2 — Corn¬ 
stalk  silage  27.4  lbs.,  brome-alf.  hay 
five  lbs.,  ground  shelled  corn  2.8  lbs., 
and  soybean  oil  meal  one  pound.  The 
cornstalk-hay  group  receiving  stil¬ 
bestrol  was  wintered  (1954-55)  at 
the  lowest  feed  cost  (16.4  cents)  per 
pound  of  gain.  This  was  30  per  cent 
less  than  the  cornstalk  silage-hay 
group  without  stilbestrol,  and  45  per 
cent  less  than  the  grass  silage  steers 
without  stilbestrol.  Aureomycin  fed 
alone  with  cornstalk  silage  lowered 
feed  costs  17  per  cent  below  the 
straight  cornstalk  steers,  and  34  per 
cent  under  the  grass  silage  group 
without  aureomycin.  However,  feed 
cost  per  pound  of  gain  with  the  anti¬ 
biotic  was  19.3  cents  and,  when  used 
in  combination  with  stilbestrol,  the 
cost  was  20  cents  per  pound  of  gain. 


The  long-term  effects  of  antibiotic 
feeding  on  dairy  cattle  are  being 
studied  for  the  third  year  at  Iowa 
Station  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
N.  L.  Jacobson.  Maximum  growth 
stimulation  from  aureomycin  feeding 
was  observed  from  birth  to  six 
months  of  age.  However,  as  the 
heifers  matured,  there  have  been  no 
major  differences  apparent  between 
the  two  groups  of  heifers  used.  One 
group  received  the  antibiotic  and  the 
other  group  did  not;  both  groups 
wei’e  comparable,  and  were  fed  and 
handled  in  the  same  manner. 

Currently,  no  differences  between 
the  groups  in  efficiency  of  feed 
utilization  are  noticeable.  Several 
heifers  which  have  received  aureo¬ 
mycin  since  they  were  small  calves 
are  now  having  their  first  lactation, 
and  none  of  them  shows  any  abnor- 
malties  due  to  the  antibiotic  feeding. 
But  neither  has  any  advantage  of 
antibiotic  feeding  so  far  been 
shown  over  the  long-term  period. 
Calves  from  these  heifers  are  now 
being  used  to  study  the  effects  of 
continued  aureomycin  feeding  in  the 
second  generation.  r.  w.  d. 


An  Indiana  Farm’s  Results 

Cattle,  fed  supplement  containing 
stilbestrol  plus  the  antibiotic,  oxy- 
tetracycline  (terramycin),  returned 
an  average  of  $3.53  a  head  more 
than  others  when  sold  recently  at 
stockyards  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
This  new  stilbestrol  experiment  was 
made  by  an  antibiotic  manufacturer 
on  its  own  research  farm.  Company 
scientists  say  that  feeding  this  dual 
supplement  to  cattle  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  feedlot  to  fatten  them  by  400 
pounds  each  would  save  268  pounds 
of  feed  per  steer  over  those  fed 
stilbestrol  alone  and  916  pounds  of 
feed  per  steer  over  those  getting  no 
supplement  at  all. 

In  the  experiment,  192  Hereford 
steers  got  a  hay-grain  ration  and  a 
high-carbohydrate  corn-and-cob  ra¬ 
tion  for  130  days.  The  steers  were  in 
three  groups  of  64  each.  One  group 
received  no  supplement,  one  got 
some  stilbestrol  daily,  and  one  group 
received  eight  times  as  much  stil¬ 
bestrol  plus  terramycin.  The  results 
showed  that,  for  Group  No.  1,  48  per 
cent  graded  choice,  48  per  cent 
good,  and  four  per  cent  commercial. 
The  steers  gained  2.18  pounds  per 
day.  Of  Group  No.  2  (on  just  stilbes¬ 
trol)  41  per  cent  finished  choice,  50 
per  cent  good,  and  nine  per  cept 
commercial.  These  steers  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  2.46  pounds. 
In  Group  No.  3  (8x  stilbestrol,  plus 
terramycin)  52  per  cent  graded 
choice,  48  per  cent  good,  and  there 
were  no  commercials.  The  steers  on 
the  hormone  and  the  antibiotic 
gained  2.79  pounds  per  day.  s.  b. 


At  the  last  Iowa  Cattle  Feeders  Day  held  in  Ames,  farmers  were  very  much 
interested  in  these  stilbestrol- fed  steers  started  on  a  stilbestrol  supplement 
as  calves.  Their  growth  and  gains  were  both  efficient  and  economical. 
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NON-SKID  ! 
BARN  CALClTli 


SSKSKS 

is 


“Barn  calcite  makes  my 


BARN  FLOORS 


SAFE!’ 


Lime  Crest  NON-SKID  BARN  CALCITE 


Helps  protect  livestock  from  injuries 

I  protect  valuable  livestock  from  injury  by  spreading  a  safe, 
slip-proof  surfacing  of  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  over 
barn  floors  and  runways.  Animals  eat  and  produce  more  .  .  . 
are  less  skittish  when  they  have  sure  footing.  Barn  Calcite  also 
improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by  adding  calcium  and 
vital  trace  minerals.  The  clean  white  appearance  makes  barns 
look  better  too.  It’s  easy  to  apply  .  .  .  and  the  cost  is  low.  Anyway 
you  figure  it  —  Barn  Calcite  is  cheap  insurance  against  injuries 
from  slipping  and  falling. 


LIME  CREST 
PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America 
Dept.  L-1  Newton,  New  Jersey 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS 

Makers  of  (ALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  L ITT E R-KE PE — the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace-Mineral  Pre-Mixes  —  for  formula  feeds. 


Medicated 
Extremely  FLEXIBLE 
SMOOTH  Polyethylene 

BAG  BALM 
TEAT  DILATORS 

Used  by  leading  veterinarians.  Swiftly 
heal  teat  injuries.  BAG  BALM  Teat 
Dilators  maintain  correct  shape  of  milk 
duct  during  healing.  Extremely  smooth 
Polyethylene,  easily  bend  without  sore¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 
Packed  in  BAG  BALM  Ointment.  Fluted 
Dilator  carries  it  in.  At  your  dealer’s. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW 

FREE  Cow  Book 

24  helpful  illustr.  pages.  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

.  - ^  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Inn  Tffiii  Lyndonville  76,  Vermont 

l^u.ators  |&§i 


V/  BAG  BALM 

TEAT  DILATORS 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  <&. 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80’ high;  or 
1.800  Gl’H  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  ouilet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Ppaid  if  cash  with  ^ 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  ’• 

LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 
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Get  your 
Unadilla 
at  the  50  th 
Anniversary  price 
—  Labor  and  Mate¬ 
rial  have  advanced, 
but  to  commemorate 
our  50th  Anniversary 
we  are  holding  present 
Unadilla  prices  for  at  least 
the  next  60  days.  Now 
you  can  order  at  1951 
prices . . .  save  money,  or¬ 
der  your  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Unadilla  now. 

THE  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

BOX  C-126,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


1 

iS 


SS 

1 
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STATE  STREET 

"The  )Qestau.xcnt  Jlandmatl  ojf 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


lAt.  f**L 


IT'S  SIMPLE 
IT’S  ACCURATE 


$3-00 

FOR  2 
YEAR  BOOK 


THE  NEW  FARMERS' 

SIMPLIFIED  BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEM 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  says:  "You  must  keep,  records  of  your 
income  and  expenses  to  clearly  show  your  profit  each  yead'Here  is  o  record 
book  that  will  do  a  complete  job,  made  expressly  for  Farmers. 

Available  at  your  feed  dealer  or  order  direct  from  publisher,  shipped  prepaid. 

ACME  INCOME  TAX  SERVICE  •  Jomestown,  New  York 
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Almost  like  bringing  sunshine 
into  your  barn!  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  has  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors;  high  in  T.D.N.*  and  low 
in  fiber  content.  Made 
from  tree  ripened 
Florida  Oranges  and 
Grapefruit,  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate 
that  is  becoming  a 
"must"  in  the  dairy 
industry.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Feed  Citrus  Pulp." 

The  booklet  contains  full  instructions  on  feeding, 
charts  and  tables  that  show  a  complete  analysis  on 
this  proven  feed  ingredient. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


flame 


AcCcOieae 


‘Dealerv'&'lcame 
/tctdneee _ 


P.O.  BOX  1459,  DEPT.  A,  WINTER  HAVEN,  FLA.| 


INSIST  ON 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


•  Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 


FREE  Cow  Book:  "Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle”.  Illustr.  Easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Write  TODAY. 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  a  chain  saw's  cut¬ 
ting  efficiency  largely  depends  on  its  chain. 

And  the  efficiency  of  the  chain  itself  is 
largely  determined  by  the  condition  of  its 
teeth,  or  cutters. 

That  is  why  it  pays  any  chain  saw  owner 
to  see  his  saw  chain  dentist  (his  dealer,  that 
is)  regularly. 

You  yourself  can  do  the  routine  filing 
and  maintenance  work  on  saw  chain  cut¬ 
ting  teeth. 

But  for  economy,  efficiency,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  chain  failure,  take  your  chain 
to  your  chain  saw  dealer  regularly  for  thor¬ 
ough  check-up  and  adjustment.  He  is 
equipped  and  trained  to  help  you  get  the 
most  from  all  parts  of  your  chain  saw. 

When  you  have  a  chain  saw  problem  of 
any  kind . . . 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


Yours  for  saw  chain 
at  its  best. 

-3ait-3ile  3 X  eel  die 
OF  OREGON 

_ J 


0REG0N-/ZE  YOUR  SAW 
with  OREGON®  CHAIN  and  ACCESSORIES 

©  Copyright  1955  by 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP. 

PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

THEY  ARE  HERE  NOW  —  DRIVE  THEM  AWAY 
4  —  GMC  —  60  Passenger 
3  —  GIVIC  —  54  Passenger 
1  —  FORD  —  60  Passenger 
1  —  FORD  —  54  Passenger 
TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC  . 
23  SOUTH  STREET 

DANBURY,  Pioneer  3-4437,  CONN. 

Call  Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr, 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950,  WILLI AMSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


The  R.  N.  Y.  to  Commr.  Carey 

N.  Y .  Agriculture  Head  is  Asked  for 
Views  on  Current  Milk  Problems 


On  December  16,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  J. 
Carey,  N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  requesting  his 
views  on  the  following  dairy  issues: 

“Last  year  at  this  time  we  took  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  requesting  an 
expression  of  your  views  as  State 
Agriculture  Commissioner-elect  on 
ten  then  current  problems  on  the 
milk  front.  Although  you  declined  to 
state  your  views  on  these  issues  be¬ 
fore  you  took  office,  you  did  suggest 
our  meeting  together  as  soon  as 
possible. 

“We  have  met  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  several  of 
these  problems.  These  discussions 
have  been  helpful. 

“Since,  however,  the  dairy  situ¬ 
ation  has  grown  much  more  acute  in 
the  past  12  months  and  since  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  immediate  re¬ 
lief  or  price  rise,  a  statement  from 
you  at  this  time  for  publication  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  would,  we 
are  certain,  be  of  great  interest  to 
every  New  York  dairy  farmer. 

“We  believe  that  such  a  statement 
might  well  include  a  discussion  of 
and/or  your  analysis  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  issues: 

“1.  The  uniform  price  of  3.5  per 
cent  metropolitan  market  milk  in 
the  201-210  mile  zone  was  $4.32  in 
October  1955  and  $4.33  in  November, 
1955,  as  compared  with  $4.47  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1954  and  $4.63  in  November 
1954 — a  decrease  of  15  cents  and  30 
cents,  respectively.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  October  1955,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  was  $5.42; 
and  for  November  1955,  also  $5.42. 
The  comparable  cost  in  October  1954 
was  $5.41;  and  in  November  1954 
$5.42.  Thus  cost  remained  constant 
while  price  dropped  substantially. 
Your  suggestions  on  how  best  and 
how  quickly  the  farm  price  of  milk 
can  be  brought  up  to  at  least  the 
farmer’s  cost  of  production  would  be 
appreciated. 

“2.  What  are  your  views  on:  (a) 
the  present  Class  I-A  price;  (b)  the 
present  Class  I-A  pricing  formula; 

(c)  the  present  Class  I-C  price;  and 

(d)  the  present  Class  III  price?  Is 
any  one  of  them  too  high  or  too  low. 
and  what  would  be  your  suggestions 
for  the  necessary  revision,  if  any? 
In  view  of  the  intensive  promotion 
by  milk  dealers  to  develop  consumer 
purchases  of  non-fat  dry  milk,  a 
Class  III  product,  for  fluid  consump¬ 
tion,  do  you  believe  that  this  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk,  sold  for  human  fluid 
consumption,  should  be  priced  high¬ 
er  than  Class  III? 

“3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  present 
Federal  flexible  price  support  pro¬ 
gram?  What  is  your  opinion  on  the 
disparity  between  dairy  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  feed  grain  price  supports? 

“4.  What  are  your  views  on  the 
Report  of  the  New  York  Milkshed 
Committee,  popularly  known  as  the 
Case  Committee  Report?  Do  you  ap¬ 
prove  all  its  recommendations,  or 
part,  and  in  any  event  are  you  in 
favor  of  a  hearing  on  these  recom¬ 
mendations  so  that  at  least  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  can  be  afforded  for  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  pros  and  cons,  from 
which  can  emerge  a  mature  and 
beneficial  decision? 

“5.  In  any  producer  referendum 
on  amendments  to  the  Federal-State 
Order,  both  the  Agriculture  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  of  New  York  permit  a 
cooperative  to  vote  its  contract 
membership  as  a  unit  either  for  or 
against  an  amendment.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  consistent  with 
democratic  principles?  Do  you  think 
it  strengthens  or  weakens  coopera¬ 
tive  memberships,  both  quantitative¬ 
ly  and  qualitatively?  And  do  you 


think  it  adversely  affects  producer 
participation  in  Order  activities? 

“6.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  for  the  past  20  years  as 
to  whether  Sections  258-c  and  258-j 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
are  of  more  benefit  to  producers,  or 
to  dealers.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  either  of 
these  licensing  sections,  and  why? 
If  your  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
do  you  plan  to  offer  any  bill  or  bills 
for  consideration  and  possible  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  1956  Legislature?  * 

“7.  There  has  been  even  more  dis¬ 
cussion  in  recent  years  on  the  price 
spread.  In  July  1954,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  made  public 
a  report  on  the  fluid  milk  price 
spread.  In  December  1954,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  after  in¬ 
vestigating  the  milk  manufacturing 
operations  in  New  York  and  else¬ 
where,  reported  an  ever-widening 
price  spread  on  all  manufactured 
products,  and  urged  that  processors 
‘re-examine  their  operating  costs 
and  their  profit  and  loss  statements 
and  take  some  action  to  reduce  the 
margin  spread  in  prices  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  further  spread  of  this  mar¬ 
gin.’  Just  last  week  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  announced 
that,  with  the  backing  of  President 
Eisenhower,  he  had  instructed  his 
Department  experts  to  step  up  their 
studies  of  marketing  margins.  Are 
you  convinced  of  the  merit  of  these 
findings  and  of  the  recent  announce¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  Benson,  and  what 
do  you  suggest  can  be  done  by  you, 
as  Commissioner,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  remedy  this  inequity  within 
New  York  State?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  powers  vested  in  you  under  Sec¬ 
tion  256-a  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  to  audit  the  books  of 
milk  dealers  and  cooperatives  could 
be  exercised  to  the  benefit  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  regard  and,  if  so,  do 
you  intend  to  exercise  these  powers 
and  make  public  your  results,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Section  256-a? 

“8.  In  this  same  connection,  your 
opinion  of  the  activities  of  the  New 
York  State  Temporary  Commission 
on  Agriculture  and  also  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Imitation  Milk  Products  and 
Milk  Problems  would  be  most  help¬ 
ful.  Do  you  think  that  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  Committee  could  and  should 
be  revitalized  so  as  to  conduct  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  spread  in¬ 
stead  of  the  whitewash  study  previ¬ 
ously  made,  implemented  where 
necessary  by  its  powers  of  subpoena? 
Or  do  you  think  that  more  could  be 
accomplished  for  the  industry  if 
these  powers  were  extended  to  the 
second  mentioned  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  a  more  thorough 
piece  of  work? 

“9.  Do  you  not  agree  that  there 
is  still  great  need  for  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  through  its  Commissioner, 
to  take  a  more  active  and  aggressive 
position  in  the  administration  and 
provisions  of  the  Federal-State  Milk 
Marketing  Order?  This  is  a  joint 
order  which  to  dairy  farmers  means 
an  order  in  respect  of  which  the 
Federal  and  State  Agriculture  De¬ 
partments  have  equal  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Do  you  not  agree  that 
the  procedure  followed  by  your 
office  at  a  Federal-State  Order  hear¬ 
ing  last  February,  though  severely 
criticized  by  many,  was  incorrect 
only  technically  and  should  not  deter 
further  participation  by  the  State  in 
other  similar  hearings? 

“10.  Do  you  favor  a  single  milk 
order  regulating  the  North  Jersey 
and  New  York  milk  marketing  areas 
as  one  unit,  or  do  you  believe  that 
the  interests  of  all  producers  would 
be  best  served  by  a  separate  order 
for  each  area?  In  either  event,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  present  New 
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York  Order  needs  revision  and,  if 
so  in  wnat  respect? 

‘In  conclusion,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  repeat  what  we  said  in  our 
letter  to  you  dated  December  11, 
1954: 

“  ‘It  is  therefore  our  judgment 
that  a  statement  from  you  at  this 
time  in  answer  to  these  specific 
questions — and  as  full  as  you  desire 
to  make  it — would  be  a  constructive 
force  for  good  in  this  milkshed,  and 
of  great  interest  to  all  dairy  farmers 
in  the  State.  In  addition,  it  could 
well  furnish  a  firm  basis  of  farmer 
support  that  is  always  needed  by  any 
commissioner  of  agriculture  who  is 
determined  to  initiate  every  possible 
reform,  to  adopt  sound,  constructive 
measures,  and  in  general  to  do  as 
good  a  job  as  he  knows  how  to  do 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  dairy¬ 
men. 

“Let  us  assure  you  of  our  best 
wishes  for  every  success  in  your  new, 
most  responsible  post.  Having  been 
acquainted  with  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  many  years,  you  surely 
know  that  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
will  support  to  the  fullest  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture  who  per¬ 
forms  his  task  with  intelligence,  in¬ 
dustry,  imagination  and  fearlessness, 
and,  most  important,  with  the  best 
interests  of  farmers  at  heart.’  ” 

On  January  6,  Commissioner  Carey 
replied  as  follows: 

“I  have  your  letter  of  December 
16,  1955  asking  a  series  of  questions 
on  milk  problems. 

“As  you  pointed  out,  you  and  I 
‘have  met  several  times  during  the 
past  year  and  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  several  of  these 
problems’  and,  as  you  further  note, 
‘these  discussions  have  been  help¬ 
ful.’ 

“From  these  meetings,  a  few  of 
them  attended  only  by  two  of  us  and 
the  rest  by  others  interested  in  the 
dairy  farmer,  as  well,  you  surely 
must  have  gleaned  a  good  knowledge 
of  how  I  stand  on  the  dairy  problems 
our  producers  face.  However,  if  your 
memory  or  notes  of  those  meetings 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  dairy 
program  has  been  administered  by 
this  Department  during  the  past  year 
do  not  provide  you  with  all  the  an¬ 
swers,  I  am  enclosing  material  that 
might  well  supplement  those  sources. 

“You  will  find  enclosed  copies  of 
several  talks  given  by  me,  a  talk  and 
a  statement  by  Governor  Harriman 
and  two  Department  news  releases 
that  deal  in  part,  at  least,  with  dairy 
problems.  I  trust  this  material  will 
prove  helpful  in  filling  out  the  an¬ 
swers  requested.” 

The  material  enclosed  in  Com¬ 
missioner  Carey’s  letter  made  the 
following  references  to  the  milk 
situation: 

1.  Address  by  Governor  Harriman 
at  annual  dinner  of  Watertown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Feb.  23: 
Pledge  of  full  resources  of  State 
Government  to  get  behind  the  pro¬ 
motion  for  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 

2.  Address  by  Commr.  Carey  at 
meeting  of  Finger  Lakes  Guernsey 
Breeders  Assn.,  Auburn,  March  12: 


Need  for  brucellosis-free  program  to 
preserve  livestock  and  consumer 
health. 

3.  Address  by  Commr.  Carey, 
Canandaigua,  June  4:  Quotation 
from  Governor’s  statement  to  effect 
that  “there  is  much  that  must  be 
done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk,  review  and  remove 
out-dated  burdensome  regulations, 
and  improve  marketing  methods. 
Note  made  of  activities  of  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Committee  for  Increased  Use 
of  Milk. 

4.  Press  release  of  Department, 
Oct.  27:  Announcement  of  new 
brucellosis  regulations,  effective  Jan. 

1. 

5.  Address  by  Commr.  Carey  at 
meeting  Niagara  Frontier  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency,  Buffalo,  Nov.  17:  Ap¬ 
proval  of  increased  milk  sales  in 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  areas,  due  to 
“sound  sales  promotion,  better  mer¬ 
chandising,  consumer  buying  power 
and  the  school  lunch  program.” 

6.  Statement  by  Gov.  Harriman  be¬ 
fore  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  Utica,  Nov.  19: 
Note  of  success  in  State’s  campaign 
to  increase  consumption  of  fluid 
milk.  Nothing  should  be  done  to 
weaken  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  which 
made  possible  a  milk  marketing 
order  for  the  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area. 
Suggestion  to  try  production  pay¬ 
ments  where  there  is  no  other  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  supporting  farm  in¬ 
come  on  a  temporary  basis  during 
the  present  emergency. 

7.  Address  by  Commr.  Carey  at 
meeting  of  N.  Y  D.  H.  I.  Cooperative, 
Morrisville,  Nov.  22:  Emphasized 
need  for  brucellosis-free  program. 

8.  Address  by  Commr.  Carey  at 
meeting  of  N.  Y.  Milk  Distributors, 
Syracuse,  Nov.  29:  Looks  toward  a 
liberalization  of  the  State’s  milk  li¬ 
censing  laws,  or,  rather,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  them,  where  possible. 
Mention  made  of  new  dealer’s  license 
in  Geneva,  also  in  Ogdensburg.  As¬ 
surance  that  the  Department  “will 
grant  applications  for  additional  li¬ 
censes  where  there  is  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  to  warrant  them.” 

9.  Press  release  by  Department, 
Dec.  8:  Announcement  of  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  proposed  marketing  order 
for  the  Syracuse  milk  marketing 
area. 

[Ed.  —  In  addition,  it  is  known, 
from  other  public  statements  made 
by  the  Commissioner,  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  a  comprehensive  order  in¬ 
cluding  Northern  New  Jersey  (Ques¬ 
tion  No.  10).  It  is  further  known 
that  the  Agriculture  Department 
officials  have  from  time  to  time  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  of  “looking 
into”  the  Class  price  (Question  No. 
7).  In  the  Governor’s  message  to  the 
1956  Legislature,  - he  advocates  a  90 
per  cent  support  price  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  (Question  No.  1  and  No.  3). 

It  is  regretted  that  there  is  no 
other  source  available  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  indicating  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  views  on  Questions  No. 
2,  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  8,  No.  9,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  No.  6.] 


To  Graze  or  not  to  Graze 


Is  it  worth  it?...YE$! 

OnlyJP** 

pBt  cm  pet  deg 

BIGGER  Milk  Checks 
. . .  Better  Calves 


Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per 
ounce,  Vitamin  *‘D/’  minerals,  tonic 
drugs.  Definitely  promotes  better 
feed-to-milk  conversion.  Offsets  slug¬ 
gish  cows.  Builds  against  freshening 


strains.  Helps  assure  stronger  calves, 
continued  high  production.  Costs 
only  2c  per  day  per  cow.  Used  by 
successful  dairymen  for  50  years. 
Latest  research  improvements.  3  sizes, 
all  stores.  Get  KOW-KARE  today! 


f 


-KARE 


lyndonvHle  9,  Vermont 


Also  at  your  dealer’s  get  proven  KALF-KARE 
to  avoid  calves’  scours.  Money-back  guarantee! 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 


Write  for  New  FREE  Cow  Book 


Useful,  easy-to-underjtand,.illustrated,  24  pages. 
"Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle."  Written  by  a 
Dairy  Authority.  Send  postal  to: 


amazing  new  j 
air  compressor! 


The  new  Model  336  Farm' ri Field  detachable- 
tank  unit  is  the  last  word  in  portable  air 
compressors.  Only  five  minutes  to  fill  the 
tank  and  five  seconds  to  disconnect  it.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  tank.  Filled  .  .  .  weighs  less  than 
20  pounds  .  .  .  easily  portable  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Operates  grease  guns  and  blow  guns, 
sprays  paints,  etc.  Low  center  of  gravity. 
10-inch  rubber  tired  wheels.  Bigger  compres¬ 
sor  .  .  .  delivers 

more  air  in  less 
time!  *4  HP  motor. 
See  it  at  your  dealer 
or  write  for  liter- 
ature  to  THE 
CAMPBELL. 
HAUSFELD  CO., 
221  Railroad  Ave., 
Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


Press 

Here 

to 

Write 


Press  Here 
to  Retract 


RETRACTABLE 
PENS 

5  ■  1 

($1.79  value  each) 

100  for  $18 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue.  Black  or  Green 
Ink!  Barrels  in  asst’d  colors.  Will 
not  leak,  smear  or  transfer. 

Send  check  or  money  order;  add  10c  shipping 
charge.  Money-back  guarantee.  Every  pen  perfect 
or  replaced.  Larger  quantity  and  imprint  prices 
on  request. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

DEPT.  201,  P.  0.  BOX  45 

FOREST  HILLS,  N.  Y. 


-LjIN  \  \ 

Keep  if  HEALING . .  Keep  if  MILKING 

P/v  N°Y'°rMat°rs  act  both  MEDICALLY  an: 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec 
tjon,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  fre< 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milkinc 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support- 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  t< 
rr,°^0tUn?,r!?al  healing  —  natural  milking 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilate 
m  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
U5  Dilators ) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
{16  Dilators) 


Your  Old.  Loose.  Cracked  or 
Broken  plate  beautifully  remade 
by  competent  dental  specialists.  You  get  a  new,  high¬ 
est  quality,  light-weight,  guaranleed-to-fit  plate  at  a 
big  saving.  What's  more — you  get  a  30-DAY  TRIAL 
on  a  money  back  guarantee!  No  impressions  Send 
name  at  once  for  full  details.  Guarantee  Denial  Labgr- 
atory,  Inc.,  803  South  B1  vd.,  Oak  Park,  Ill .,  DepL  91 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Fat.  Off. 


January  21,  1356 
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When  Eggs 

Price  prospects  may  look  better 
than  those  of  a  year  ago  but  a  lot 
of  folks  just  now  are  not  exactly 
pleased  with  the  egg  situation.  Possi¬ 
bly  their  concern  is  not  quite  as 
acute  and  personal  as  that  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  rooster  who.  seeing  a  basket 
of  multi-colored  Easter  eggs,  at  once 
started  a  fight  with  the  peacock. 
Still,  some  humans  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  even  if  their  disquietude  is 
due  more  to  egg  price  than  to  egg 
production. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  of  com¬ 
plaints,  one  continues  to  hear  and 
read  more  and  more  about  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  eggs  —  as  if  there  could  be 
more  than  two  qualities  of  eggs,  good 
and  bad,  with  no  mediocre  com¬ 
promise  between  them.  One  radio 
orator  tells  us  that  “January  is 
National  Egg  Month.”  Another,  or 
maybe  the  same  one,  a  day  or  two 
after,  tells  us  that  “Every  Month  Is 
Egg  Month”,  and  that  there  are 


"Was”  Eggs 

hundreds  of  ways  to  use  eggs  in¬ 
cluding  “shirring  them”,  whatever 
that  means.  Seemingly  the  old  ques¬ 
tion — the  big  problem  of  poultrydom 
from  time  immemorial,  “How  to 
make  the  hens  lay” — is  all  but  for¬ 
gotten,  pushed  aside  by  the  tem¬ 
porarily  (let  us  hope)  more  perti¬ 
nent  problem  of  what  to  do  with  all 
the  eggs  if  they  lay  too  much.  May¬ 
be  we  will  just  have  to  shirr  them. 

Let  us  take  courage.  Possibly  we 
can  find  something  more  than  conso¬ 
lation  and  amusement,  regain  our 
sense  of  perspective  and  balance, 
one  might  say,  in  a  little  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  days,  back  before  world 
wars,  atom  bombs  and  support  prices 
were  even  imagined.  Those  were  the 
days  when  eggs  was  eggs,  worth  10 
cents  a  dozen,  even  if  they  did  come, 
maybe  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time, 
from  the  nest  under  a  burdock  leaf 
in  the  rail  fence  corner  that  the 
children  had  discovered. 


Some  of  these  fresh  (?)  eggs  of 
yesteryear  did  look  a  little  dull  and 
others  somewhat  shiny,  but  most  of 
them  would  probably  get  by  if  the 
village  grocer  or  the  cream  and  egg- 
wagon  man  was  not  too  fussy  and 
did  not  insist  upon  holding  the  more 
doubtful  specimens  up  before  his 
lamp.  Back  some  50  years  ago,  the 
farm  flock  eggs  (for  there  were  few 
commercial  poultry  farms)  were  not 
usually  graded  as  to  color  or  size. 
Although  very  small  pullet  eggs 
were  discarded,  everything  above 
that  (an  egg  was  an  egg)  was  sold  by 
the  dozen.  And,  if  the  consumer  got  a 
lot  of  small  eggs,  it  was  just  her  bad 
luck,  but  not  so  bad  as  finding  a 
really  bad  one  maybe  not  discovered 
until  it  was  dropped  into  the  frying 
pan  or  cake  batter. 

Of  course  the  necessity  of  a  daily 
gathering  of  the  eggs  in  zero  wea¬ 
ther  was  recognized,  otherwise  they 
might  freeze  solid  and  crack;  but 
in  warm  summer  weather  it  didn’t 
matter  much.  If  the  children  forgot 
to  get  the  eggs  one  day,  they  could 


be  admonished  to  hunt  for  them  on 
the  morrow,  or  more  strongly,  the 
day  after  that.  But  one,  or  two  days’ 
delay  in  egg  gathering  didn’t  matter 
much  for  “everybody  knows  that  it 
takes  three  days  of  setting-on  at  103 
degrees  to  even  start  an  egg,  and  it 
isn’t  really  too  far  along  for  three 
days  after  that.” 

There  were,  of  course,  limits  of 
tolerance  and  a  wide  variation  be¬ 
tween  farms  in  the  quality  of  egg 
production.  On  the  worst  of  them 
“the  children”  served  as  a  conveni¬ 
ent  alibi.  “They  must  have  been 
some  the  children  brought  in”,  ex¬ 
plained  the  mortified  housewife  as 
the  members  of  a  threshing  crew 
pushed  half-cracked  hard-boiled  eggs 
to  the  side  of  their  dinner  plates, 
evidently  not  relishing  soft-boiled 
chickens  on  the  half-shell.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  extreme  case,  often 
cited  as  a  “horrible  example”  of  do¬ 
mestic  shiftlessness.  More  often  the 
children  were  instructed  not  to 
leave  the  same  egg  for  a  nest  egg 
more  than  twice. 

The  nest  egg  was  considered  an  in¬ 
dispensable  adjunct  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  for  hens  were  not  supposed  to 
lay  eggs  in  nests  from  which  all  the 
eggs  were  repeatedly  taken.  If  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  eggs  was  to  be 
taken  from  a  nest,  sometimes  two 
nest  eggs  would  be  left  so  that  the 
hens  would  not  easily  discern  the 
robbery.  Some  of  the  more  extrava¬ 
gant  invested  in  china  or  glass  nest 
eggs,  priced  at  five  cents,  of  which 
there  was  usually  a  box  at  the  local 
store.  These  were  always  white; 
seemingly  brown  or  tinted  artificial 
nest  eggs  were  not  produced.  But  a 
medicated  nest  egg  was  advertised, 
made  of  a  composition  claimed  to 
exude  fumes  toxic  to  hen  lice.  (In¬ 
cidentally,  a  modernized  version  of 
the  idea  is  currently  advertised.)  But 
the  more  thrifty  and  self-sufficient 
farmers  grew  nest  egg  gourds  and 
saved  their  nickels,  as  a  few  plants 
of  these  vines  would  produce  egg 
imitations  by  the  hundreds,  more 
than  enough  for  the  whole  hen 
house.  And  some  of  these  small  white 
fruits  were  really  better  imitations 
of  the  real  thing  than  the  china  or 
glass  substitutes.  One  community  was 
long  entertained  by  the  report  of  a 
local  grocer  finding  three  of  these 
vegetables  in  his  egg  crate,  which  he 
had  inadvertently  accepted  from  an 
honest  farmer  who  had  been  ingeni¬ 
ous  enough  to  enhance  the  gourds’ 
egg-like  appearance  with  a  coat  of 
whitewash. 

Then  there  was  that  witticism 
about  the  visionary  youth  who  “set 
a  hen  on  a  white  doorknob  in  the 
hope  of  hatching  out  a  house  and 
lot.”  This  was  a  favorite  of  medicine 
tent  show  entertainers  and  political 
orators  in  describing  the  claims  of 
their  competitors  and  opposition 
party  candidates.  But,  regrettably, 
bad  eggs — very  bad  eggs — used  for 
political  purposes  seem  to  have 
passed  from  the  scene  along  with  the 
torchlight  parades  and  pole-raisings 
of  the  Bryan-McKinley  campaigns. 
Today  one  hears  little  of  the  nest 
egg,  aside  from  figurative  use  in 
practical  home  economics.  No  longer 
does  it  seem  to  be  an  accessory  of 
the  modern  laying  cage,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  modern  hen,  raised  midst 
the  artificial  conditions  of  confine¬ 
ment,  has  lost  the  natural  percipi- 
ence  of  her  free-range,  farm-flock 
ancestors. 

In  another  respect  also  today’s 
hens  seem  to  have  grown  stupid  in 
continuing  to  lay  eggs  that,  from  a 
hen’s  individual  standpoint,  they 
should  know  are  entirely  worthless — 
infertile  eggs  that  could  not  possibly 
become  chickens.  Even  the  oldtime 
farm  flock  hens  knew  better  than 
that.  At  least  many  of  their  owners 
thought  they  did  and  always  kept  a 
sufficient  number  of  roosters  in  the 
flock,  not  only  to  insure  fertility  of 
the  eggs,  but  “to  make  the  hens 
lay.”  That  is  right;  40  years  or  more 
ago  many  chicken  raisers  (there 
were  no  poultrymen)  were  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  hens  would  in- 
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Step  I:  Gathering.  We  gather  eggs  in  these  filler-flats. 
Takes  longer  to  gather.  This  method  cut  our  cracks  90% 
compared  to  using  wire  baskets,  because  we  had  to  haul 
eggs  by  truck.  With  these  filler-flats,  each  egg  has  a  little 
nest  all  its  own.  It  is  not  squeezed  by  other  eggs.  Also, 
there’s  no  danger  of  eggs  “rolling  down  hill”  as  in  a  basket 
or  pail.  Each  egg  is  large  end  up.  Eggs  are  easy  to  count 
as  each  flat  holds  30  eggs. 


Step  2:  We  haul  all  our  eggs  to  our  new  central  egg  room 
in  this  truck.  Photo  shows  eggs  being  transferred  from 
panel  truck  to  small  truck  on  wheels.  No  breakage  with 
this  method. 
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You  probably  linow  more  about  marketing  eggs  than  t  do.  There¬ 
fore,  I'm  not  saying  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  This  is  just  the  way 
we  do  it.  This  method  has  worked  wonders  for  us. 

We  have  36,000  layers  of  our  own  located  on  six  different  farms. 
By  hauling  all  eggs  to  one  central  point,  we  can  scientifically 
grade,  pack  and  cool  these  eggs  at  low  cost.  All  eggs  move  on 
wheels  —  saves  labor.  Breakage  is  cut  to  a  minimum.  36,000 
layers  will  produce  90  cases  a  day  at  their  peak.  Since  they  won’t 
all  be  at  their  peak  at  the  same  time,  we  figure  on  January  1st, 
1956,  they  will  lay  80  cases  a  day  or  560  cases  a  week. 

Four  men  working  an  8  hour  day,  can  haul  these  eggs  from  the 
laying  house  to  the  egg  room,  grade,  pack  and  do  the  whole  job 
for  36,000  layers.  Also,  they  tray  the  hatching  eggs  directly  from 
the  grader  into  incubator  trays.  Every  bit  of  equipment,  the  room, 
etc.,  is  scrubbed  once  every  day. 

Babcock  Leghorns  Lay  Beautiful  Eggs:  The  eggs  you  see  in  these 
pictures  were  from  Babcock  Barbara  pullets  7  to  1 0  months  old. 
They  are  as  they  came  from  the  nest.  I  removed  eight  real  dirty 
eggs  and  put  clean  ones  in  their  places  before  they  were  photo¬ 
graphed.  Our  eggs  have  good  shape,  nice  white  shells,  strong 
shells  and  are  low  on  blood  spots.  Also  we  have  some  new  Bab¬ 
cock  strain  cross  birds  called  Babcock  Beauties  which  are  laying 
90%  large  eggs  at  nine  months  of  age.  We  are  offering  these  in 
limited  quantities  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Would  you  like  some? 

If  so,  please  let  me  know  by  phone  or  letter. 

We  are  working  hard  to  do  the  best  breeding  job  in  the  world 
(today.  We  are  trying  to  produce  the  layer  that  will  make  the  most 
tnoney  for  you.  Please  send  for  our  catalog  and  price  list. 

Sincerely,  COC& 
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Ihced  on  the  rollers  on  the  left  and  can  be 
irectly  into  the  egg  room  through  a  little  door. 


Bakotk  Poultry  form,  lNC.,toin»9&.«N»«btc 
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Step  4:  This  is  our  refrigerated  egg  room.  A  cooler  on 
each  end  of  the  egg  room  is  hooked  up  to  a  compressor 
>d  in  an  adjoining  room.  This  egg  room  is  well  in- 
:d.  Temperature  55° F.,  75  to  80%  relative  humidity, 
dity  is  automatically  controlled  and  supplied  by 
nozzles.  Since  we  have  used  these  methods,  our 
gg  buyers  say  we  have  top  quality  eggs  both  summer 
vinter.  Our  hatching  eggs  are  hatcliing  90  to  95% 
eggs  set.  You  are  invited  to  stop  and  see  all  these 


Dear  Monroe:  Date- . - . * . 

Q  Please  send  me  Babcock  catalog  and  price  list. 

Q  Please  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  equipment  shown  in  this 
ad.  (Babcock  Poultry  Farm  doesn't  sell  equipment.) 

(Name - . — 

Add  res* - .  ■  —  - - - — 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


GET  $2-$3  MORE  per  CASE 

with 

STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 

America's  Foremost  Large  Egg  Strain! 

•  Aside  from  large  egg  size, 

STERN’S  will  give  you  depend 
able  produciion  averages  rangini 
from  60  to  80  percent,  and  ex 
tremely  low  mortality.  This  su 
perior  bird  cannot  be  beaten  in 
converting  feed  into  eggs  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

Earn  a  Better  Living 

with 

STERN’S 

White  Cornish  Cross 

A  Real  Money-Maker 


Write  today  for  Prices,  literature,  open  dates!  U.  S.- 
N.  J.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  Leghorns.  White 
Cornish  Crosses  and  White  Rocks. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEN 
CHICKS 

ISOM  2  to  5  VfOR  0(0  j 

LEGHORN 


HOW  CAN  I  GET 
MORE  EGGS 
THIS  YEAR? 


The  sure  way  to  increase  your  poultry 
profits  this  year  is  to  order  your  chicks 
EARLY  —  and  ask  for  HONEGGER 
LEGHORNS! 


Honegger  Leghorns 
are  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  con¬ 
sistent,  high  produc¬ 
tion  of  large,  chalk- 
white  eggs.  For  high 
poultry  p  r  o  f  i  t  s — 
order  Honegger 
Leghorn  chicks. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 
FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

KORN  BAU  POULTRY  FARM 
GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 

SAARI  AND  KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 
TRUMANSEURG,  NEW  YORK 

VANCREST  FARM 
HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


Graybill's — 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Our  two  pens  placed  Second  and 
Fourth  for  the  year  in  the  1955 
Pennsylvania  Test,  scoring  3893.80 
points  from  3617  eggs,  and  3769.45 
points  from  3638  eggs,  respective¬ 
ly.  Five  Graybill  hens  produced 
300  or  more  eggs  and  points  each 
during  the  50  weeks.  Year  after 
year  Graybill  Leghorns  have  made 
consistently  high  records  in  this 
test. 

A  PROVEN  Breeding  Program: 

★  Trapnested  Since  1928 

★  All  Graybill  Matings  Consist  of 
Pedigreed  Males  and  Females 

*  High  Livability  is  Emphasized 

*  We  Produce  ALL  Our  Own  Eggs 

Pa.-U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
ONCE  YOU  HAVE  GRAYBILL’S  LEGHORNS 
YOU'LL  BE  WELL  PLEASED. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  catalog 
and  price  list. 

LEO  J.  GRAYBILL 

BOX  ?o,  McALLISTERV  I LLE,  PA. 
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Wflrforin — World’sGreatestRat  and  MouseKiller 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

E°X  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins.  Toulouse,  China  Gos¬ 

lings.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting,  Penna. 

January  21,  1956 


stinctively  recognize  the  futility  of 
producing  infertile  eggs  and  would 
quit  laying.  Some  really  held  an 
opinion  analogous  to  the  objection 
currently  expressed  by  some  “natu¬ 
ral  living”  cultists  to  the  artificial 
insemination  of  dairy  cows,  that 
“cows  cheated  of  their  natural  love 
life  cannot  be  contented  cows  and  give 
wholesome  milk.”  It  was  argued  that 
a  flock  of  hens,  without  roosters, 
“just  won't  do  well  and  are  unhappy 
for  all  the  world  like  so  many  old 
maids.”  Certainly  roosters  were  re¬ 
garded  as  protectors  and  great 
morale  boosters  for  the  flock.  Did 
not  the  ever  alert  rooster  cry  a 
warning  at  the  approach  of  the 
circling  hawk?  Did  he  not  go  through 
all  the  motions  of  finding  good  nest¬ 
ing  places  for  the  hens,  and  loudly 
call  all  the  flock  once  a  supply  of 
feed  was  discovered,  even  if  he  did 
do  his  best  to  gobble  it  up  before 
his  harem  could  arrive? 

If  the  idea  that  roosters  in  the 
flock  were  essential  to  continued  egg 
production  was  fairly  common,  it 
was  even  more  strongly  held  that 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  were  inferior.  As  one 
farmer  well  put  it:  “An  infertile  egg 
just  ain’t  no  egg  at  all— it  lacks  the 
very  life  principle  that  makes  it 
worth  eating.”  This  idea  survives 
even  today  among  some  health  food 
or  natural  living  cults.  They  will 
pay  a  premium  for  “natural”  eggs 
from  “organic  feed”,  free-range  farm 
flocks,  and  will  not  buy  eggs  from 
laying  cage,  “imprisoned  and  drug- 
doped”  hens  at  any  price. 

The  “eggs  was  eggs”  era  has  long 
since  passed  and,  casual  though 
those  days  may  have  been,  their 
value  today  is  purely  in  reminis¬ 
cence.  Actually,  nobody  really  wants 
to  go  back.  A.  P.  Whallon 


On  Egg  Price 
Fluctuations 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting,  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Cooperative 
Assn.,  a  selling  agency  for  23  north¬ 
east  egg  marketing  cooperatives,  pro¬ 
posed  that  egg  price  fluctuations  on 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
be  limited  to  two  cents  per  dozen 
per  day.  The  Cooperative  has  a  seat 
on  the  Exchange,  which  is  said  to  be 
widely  influential  in  establishing 
northeast  egg  prices,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  another  one  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  its  planning  committee. 
Northeastern  also  proposed  that  the 
Exchange’s  quality  standards  be  re¬ 
vised  so  as  to  prevent  sale  of  cases 
of  eggs  which  grade  less  than  60 
per  cent  “A”  in  quality.  It  proposed 
further  that  only  new  egg  cases  and 
sanitary  packing  material  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  eggs  traded  on  the  Ex¬ 
change. 

At  the  time  of  Northeastern’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  limit  daily  egg  price  fluctu¬ 
ations,  Llewellyn  Watts,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  Y.  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change,  said  it  would  create  a 
“stagnant  market”  leading  to  egg 
pile-ups  when  prices  were  low  and 
inflation  when  supplies  were  short. 

It  is  reported  that  last  year  North¬ 
eastern  handled  the  orderly  disposal 
of  $2  million  worth  of  eggs  that 
would  otherwise  have  caused  a 
troublesome  surplus  on  the  New 
York  market.  It  is  currently  seeking 
additional  outlets  for  eggs  during 
periods  of  abundant  supply. 

Officers  of  Northeastern  Poultry 
Co-op.  Assn,  for  1956  are:  Howard 
A.  Richards,  So.  Easton,  Mass.,  pres.; 
Edward  Noller,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J., 
vice-pres.;  G.  M.  Luff,  Vineland,  N.  J., 
treas.;  and  Alfred  Van  Wagenen, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  secy.  Members  of 
the  executive  committeee  are: 
Joseph  Farrelly,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Elmo  Underkoffler,  Worcester,  Pa.; 
C.  H.  Stains,  Flemington,  N.  J.;  R.  B. 
Treat,  Wooster,  Ohio;  H.  W.  Ber- 
mender,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn.;  L.  W. 
Brinker,  Doylestown,  Pa.;  and  John 
Randall,  Jr.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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can  be  yours  with 


HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES! 

Cash  in  on  today’s  premium  brown  egg 
prices  — by  growing  the  bird  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  top-quality  brown  eggs! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  are  your  best 
bet  for  taking  advantage  of  today’s  high 
market  prices  for  brown  eggs.  They’re  the 
ideal  farm  flock  bird  — grow  fast  and  ma¬ 
ture  early  without  pampering. 

Trap-nesting  and  pedigree-breeding  for 
more  than  25  years  give  them  sustained 
high  egg  production,  vigor  and  stamina,  the 
excellent  laying-house  livability  you  need 
for  dependable  profits  year  after  year.  Write! 

1955  HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  FOR  THE  BREED 


Free  Color  Catalog 

New  illustrated  catalog  tells  you 
how  Hubbard's  25  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding  gives  you  top 
production  of  large,  brown  eggs. 
Write  for  your  copy  today! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  again  proved 
their  good  laying  ability  by  leading  all  New 
Hampshire  pens  at  the  laying  tests.  In  addition 
they  still  hold  the  all-time  high  contest  pen  for 
New  Hampshires  in  all  egg  laying  contests. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5,000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
laying  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

214  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  for  your  copy  today I 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Chamberlin 


SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 


VERMONT 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


Our  famous  Hi-Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavih 
right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extr: 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  nev 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  foi 
meat  production.  Their  fastei 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  tot 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  A  1st 
Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  ver; 
popular  for  capenettes  and  broilers 
Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6,  W.  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  lET«okEv, 

Our  30th  year  breeding  Wh.  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pullets  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  prices. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34.  Richfield.  Pa. 


67  BREEDS  Baby  Chicks,  Eggs.  Sexcd 
Chicks.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Bantrins. 
All  rare  and  common  varieties.  Free,  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalogue,  colored  pictures. 
Low  prices.  MURRAY  MC  MURRAY. 
BOX  B  -  5 1 ,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
"Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  targe,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


From  tine  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce  big¬ 
ger  profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex- 
Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  product  on.’ 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  Eroiiers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for 
broiler  chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses 
can  help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U  S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (W  nterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  W'l  NTERPORT,  MAINE 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks’  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


Vi,, 

WORLD'S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


/1/VO  New  .. 


“BOBS  WHITES”  —  A 
proven  cross  for  More 
Eggs  Also  “BLACK 
BEAUTIES”,  the  popu¬ 
lar  sex-linked  layers. 
Big  rugged  mountain- 
grown  birds.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Free  catalog 
written  by 


Bob' Parks, 

Altoona  10,  Pa. 


BALL  LEGHORN  No.  551 

A  MATING  OF  THE  BEST  WITH  THE  BEST 
(BABCOCK  AND  MT.  HOPE  STRAINS) 
No.  551  •  Go  from  medium  to  large  eggs  fast. 
No.  551  .  Are  persistent  layers 
No.  551  •  Have  very  good  livability. 

No.  551  *  Are  eff  cient  feed  users. 

No.  551  •  Will  please  the  poultryman  who 
keeps  accurate  records. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM  -  ROUTE  R 
OWEGO,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


67 


,  .  .  to  produce  premium  quality  Caponettes  with  the 
uniform  finish  that  commands  premium  prices. 


(Send  for  FREE  Capette  Booklet) 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Product  of  Wick  &  Fry  Laboratories ,  Cumberland,  Indiana 


,  Good  Years  or  Bad 

PICK  A  WINNER 


H  &  N,  with  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  good  Livability, 
Egg  Production  and  Feed 
Efficiency,  this  year  AGAIN 
ODT-EAR4ME0  EVERY  OTHER  LAYER,  and  WON 
the  Fifth  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  Test, 
and  —  more  important  to  you  —  again  WON  the 
THREE  YEAR  AWARD. 

Also  WON  the  THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARD 
i»  the  California  Random  Sample  Test. 

H  &  IM  have  WON  every  THREE  YEAR  AV/ARD 
ever  offered  in  New  York  and  California.  A  total  of 
SEVEN  And  the  only  two  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS 
ever  offered 

THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  are  your  best 
proof  of  Dependability  and  Profitability. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  transcripts  of  H  &  N 
Records  in  the  Random  Sample  Tests, 

FOR  BROiiLERS  —  WHITE  VANTRESS  X 
ARBOR  ACRES  CROSS. 


W eidner  Chick 


R.F.D.  1,  ARMOR  RD. 
s  HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 


^pUSjggcks 


S//PCF  /898  " 

Top  LSvafiiiity,  Fast  Growth,  High  Egg  Production 
and  Top  Meat  Quality  are  inherent  abilities  of  Tol- 
roan  White  Rocks.  Order  early  for  increased  profits 
from  market  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  broilers  or  capons. 

PUUET  CHICKS  $22  per  100 

(UN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE) 

CoctorsJs  and  Str.-Run  Chicks  Also  Available. 
New  Circular  Free  —  Write 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  NORWELL.  MASS. 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  IVIcALISTER VI LLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


COLO  SPRINGS  CHICKS 

N  y  -0.3.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Me.  Hope  White  Leghorn,  Harco  Sex- 
link  Cross  from  all  direct  stock).  Harco 
R.  i.  Reds  (males  direct).  Our  breeding 
and  feeding  program  insures  you  of  the 
highest  quality  in  baby  chicks.  Write 
us  now  far  circular  and  prices.  STR. 

RUN  *  PULLETS  *  COCKERELS. 

COLO  SPRINGS  PLTRY  FARMS,  VALOIS,  N.Y. 
Gervin  K.  Schaeffer.  Phone  Lodi  II -H 


GRAY  BILL’S  CHICKS 


Get  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describ¬ 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks. 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Post  Paid  Live  Oel.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 

/'MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S  Pellman.  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


—  GARRISON’S  NEW— 
Champion  Cornish  Crosses 
Make  the  Difference! 

Yes,  when  it  comes  to  raising  profitable 
meat  birds,  you’ll  find  that  Garrison 
Broad  White  Crosses  and  NorCrosses 
make  the  difference — in  uniformity,  fast, 
efficient  growth,  good  dressing  out  quali¬ 
ties  and  the  other  factors  that  bring  mar¬ 
ket  premiums.  Unexcelled  for  squab 
broilers,  broilers,  capettes,  roasters  or 
capons.  Write  for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL: 
Send  10c  for  new  book  “How  to  Run  a 
One-Man  Broiler  Business." 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


Top  N.  Y,  S, 
Leghorn  Breeder 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$$$  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you 
can  share  in  Bulk- 
ley's  Leghorns’  high 
per  chick  income. 
Regular  how-to-do- 
it  bulletins,  price 
list,  catalog  free. 
Rush  postcard  today. 

BULKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 

OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


STURKEYS5 

HITES  *, 
E  Wh.  K 
’oults.  % 


BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  BROAD  W.. 

'  Lovelace  &  Keithley  Strains — BELTSV1LLE 
1  Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Po 
1  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior 
'  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  de- 
1  livery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  — WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
!bOX1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29 


J 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35fb  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT,  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 
Write  for  Circular  and'  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R.  5,  *  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1956  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
targe  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  por 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


New  Hampshire  Poultry  Meeting 

Topics  discussed:  poultry  house  ventilation; 
color  trends  in  eggs ;  dust  and 
water  vaccines . 


EW  HAMPSHIRE  house¬ 
wives  want  brown  eggs, 
chickens  want  lots  of  air, 
and  hatcheries  in  other 
areas  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  local  supply  flocks. 
These  points  were  brought 
out  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers 
Association  last  month  at  Man¬ 
chester.  Over  250  poultrymen  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  and  from 
neighboring  areas  attended. 

W.  A.  Junnila  of  the  USDA 
Agricultural  Engineering  Research 
Branch,  in  discussing  poultry  hous¬ 
ing  and  ventilation,  brought  out  the 
need  for  more  nails,  more  insulation 
and  more  ventilation.  Just  20  per 
cent  more  nails  will  increase  the 
strength  of  joints  by  50  per  cent,  he 
said,  and  he  pointed  out  also  that 
a  few  straps  between  studs  and  raf¬ 
ters  will  save  a  lot  of  roofs  during 
high  winds  and  hurricanes.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  insulation  to 
conserve  heat  during  Winter,  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  birds’  need  for 
fresh  air  is  as  great  in  cold  weather 
as  it  is  in  warm.  Heat  that  goes 
through  the  roof  and  walls,  Mr. 
Junnila  said,  serves  only  to  heat  the 
outside  air — it  is  a  complete  loss — 
but  heat  going  out  through  planned 
ventilation  openings  carries  excess 
water,  vapor  and  bad  air  with  it.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  vapor 
barrier  between  insulation  material 
and  the  inside  of  the  poultry  house. 
Fan  ventilation,  the  engineer  felt, 
can  work  if  heat  is  conserved  by 
insulation. 

The  panel  on  color  trends  in  egg 
marketing  started  in  a  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  and  wound  up  in  a  full  scale 
debate.  John  Canning  of  the  First 
National  Food  Stores  said  that  New 
England  consumers  prefer  brown 
eggs  and  that  white  eggs  pushed 
upon  them  cause  complaints.  Yet, 
Harold  Ek,  manager  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Egg  Producers  Co-op., 
said  that  the  cooperative’s  volume  of 
white  eggs  has  increased  1,000  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  years.  It  has  had 
trouble  moving  this  volume  at  good 
prices,  however,  he  added.  Consum¬ 
ers  when  given  free  choice  select 
nine  cases  of  browns  to  one  of 
whites,  he  said,  even  with  cracks  re¬ 
tailed  at  the  cooperative.  Customers 
open  cartons  and  reject  any  that  con¬ 
tain  white  eggs,  he  brought  out. 

Roland  Senecal  said  that  a  large 
milk  dealer  has  had  no  trouble  shift¬ 
ing  milk  route  customers  to  white 
eggs.  Even  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  he 
reported,  routes  have  handled  white 
eggs  for  a  year  and  there  has  been 
no  loss  in  volume.  This  conflicted 
with  what  James  Mahoney,  secretary 
of  the  Independent  Food  and  Gro¬ 
cers  Assn,  of  N.  H.,  reported  from  a 
survey  of  independent  stores.  Local 
stores  overwhelmingly  prefer  brown 
eggs,  he  said;  many  of  them  handle 
no  white  eggs  at  all.  According  to 
Mr.  Mahoney,  those  which  do  sell 
them  without  price  concessions 
handle  only  a  few  dozen.  In  the 
recreation  areas,  however,  the  white 


volume  equalled  the  brown  during 
Summer  when  tourists  were  in  the 
areas,  he  stated.  For  those  handling 
white  eggs  there  were  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  about  shell  quality,  John 
Canning  brought  out,  and  he  stated, 
too,  that  it  would  take  a  $300,000  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  to  shift  consumer 
preference  in  New  England  to  white 
eggs. 

Perley  I.  Fitts,  N.  H.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  discussed  the  pullor¬ 
um  program  and  weight  problems  in 
connection  with  stores  selling  barbe¬ 
cued  chickens,  and  in  a  personal 
note  said  that  members  of  his  family 
each  consume  700  eggs  a  year  just 
for  breakfast.  He  foresaw  no  reason 
why  poultry  and  egg  consumption 
could  not  continue  to  climb.  Along 
this  line,  Ernest  L.  Sherman,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  N.  H.  Planning 
and  Development  Commission,  dis¬ 
cussed  possibilities  of  chicken  barbe¬ 
cues  at  winter  sports  resorts. 

Dr.  Roland  W.  Winterfield  of  the 
department  of  veterinary  science  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  dis¬ 
cussed  various  mass  immunization 
methods.  With  the  spray  vaccines  it 
has  been  found  that  particle  size 
can  affect  results,  he  said;  this 
necessitates  an  exacting  sprayer  plus 
a  uniform  content  of  virus  in  vac¬ 
cines  to  pi’oduce  both  proper  im¬ 
munity  and  tolerable  reaction.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling 
these  requirements,  he  related, 
Massachusetts  is  not  recommending 
spray  vaccination  of  any  chicks 
under  three  weeks  of  age.  Dust  vac¬ 
cines  have  resulted  in  a  more  uni¬ 
form-  response  than  sprays,  -Dr. 
Winterfield  said.  Water  vaccines 
make  contact  on  the  upper  respira¬ 
tory  tract  the  same  as  do  intranasal 
vaccines,  he  said,  and  they  produce 
about  the  same  immunity.  This  is 
not  as  strong  as  the  immunity  pro¬ 
duced  by  spray  or  dust  vaccines 
using  the  same  strains  of  virus, 
however,  he  added.  It  was  further 
brought  out  by  the  pathologist  that 
water  vaccine  used  during  the  first 
week  does  not  produce  much  im¬ 
munity;  consequently,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  also  be  postponed 
until  the  chicks  are  from  two  to 
three  weeks  old.  It  is  not  possible  to 
overdose  the  chicks  with  water  vac¬ 
cines,  according  to  Dr.  Winterfield; 
and  it  was  advised  that  water  be 
with  held  for  two  to  three  hours  and 
then  the  vaccine  be  given  in  such 
quantity  of  water  as  the  chicks  will 
consume  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Raymond  Mead  of  Cheshire,  Conn., 
in  discussing  trends  in  the  hatching 
egg  business,  reported  that  returns 
on  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  some 
100  eastern  hatcheries  indicate  that 
the  hatcheries  are  interested  in  eggs 
from  New  England  for  replacement 
flocks,  but  that  they  are  getting  their 
broiler  eggs  from  local  flocks,  with 
which  they  are  well  satisfied.  Trans¬ 
portation  costs  as  well  as  higher 
prices  make  New  England  hatching- 
eggs  too  expensive  for  broiler 
chicks,  Mr.  Mead  said. 

Richard  Warren 


Speakers  at  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  winter  meeting  at 
Manchester  were :  l.  to  r.,  Raymond  B.  Mead,  Cheshire,  Conn.;  Perley  1. 
Fitts,  N.  H.  agriculture  commissioner,  Concord;  W.  A.  Junnila,  USDA  re¬ 
search  engineer,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Ernest  L.  Sherman,  exec.  dr.  N.  H.  planning 
and  development  commission,  Concord;  Dr.  Roland  W.  Winterfield,  U.  of 
Mass.,  Amherst;  and  Henry  Stevens,  assn,  president,  Gossville. 
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Warm  Winter  for  the  Birds 


A  solar-heated  building  to  house 
10,000  laying  hens  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  on  Walter  Klammer’s  poultry 
farm  at  Paterson,  Passaic  County, 
N.  J.  Birds  are  in  the  lower  floor  of 
the  west  wing  now  and  by  Fall  it  is 
expected  that  the  building  will  be 
fully  occupied.  The  two-story,  220- 
foot  building  incorporates  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  successful  solar-heated 
poultry  house  which  has  been  under 
study  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  past  three  years. 

Built  on  an  east-west  axis,  the 
southern  side  of  the  building  is  al¬ 
most  a  complete  window  of  Thermo¬ 
pane  insulating  glass.  The  double- 
glazed,  hermetically  sealed  windows 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  building 
to  utilize  heat  of  the  sun  for  winter 
warmth  and  to  help  evaporate  the 
400  to  600  gallons  of  moisture  which 
10,000  layers  give  off  daily.  Reduc¬ 


tion  in  moisture,  drier  litter  and 
more  germ-free  atmosphere  will 
make  it  possible  to  house  the  10,000 
birds  without  jeopardizing  egg  pro¬ 
duction  or  risking  disease,  it  is  ex¬ 


pected.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  conventionally  designed  poultry 
house  of  the  same  size  could  handle 
only  5,000  birds,  and  Mr.  Klammer 
feels  that  the  housing  cost  per  bird 
will  be  less  than  with  conventional 
construction. 

Since  the  sun  follows  a  low  daily 


Walter  Klammer’s  new  solar  poultry  house  in  Paterson,  Passaic  County, 
Neio  Jersey,  is  220  feet  long  and  will  house  10,000  layers.  Great  southside 
window  area  makes  it  warm  in  Winter ;  overhanging  window  ledges 

will  keep  it  cool  in  Summer. 


path  across  the  southern  sky  during 
the  cold  months  of  the  year,  it  shines 
through  the  southerly  windows  deep 
into  the  building.  The  sun’s  rays 
travel  on  such  short  wave  lengths 
that  they  pass  through  glass  and  are 
converted  to  heat  when  they  strike 
walls  and  floor  of  the  building’s  in¬ 
terior.  The  insulating  glass  is  re¬ 
ported  to  insulate  as  well  as  eight 
inches  of  brick.  With  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  Mr.  Klammer’s  building  also 
well  insulated,  heat  is  trapped  in¬ 
doors.  For  every  20  degrees  increase 
in  temperature,  the  moisture  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  air  is  doubled. 
A  well-planned  ventilating  system 
will  carry  off  the  moisture  laden 
air. 

Although  Mr.  Klammer’s  house  is 
one  of  the  largest  solar-type  poultry 
houses  in  the  Northeast,  similarly 
designed  poultry  buildings  are  prov¬ 
ing  highly  successful  in  other  States. 

E.  W.  Fairfield 


Feed  Conversion  Twins: 
Protein  and  Energy 

The  need  for  high  energy  rations, 
especially  in  growing  broilers,  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
recent  years.  It  appears  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  practice  to  use  such  rations 
for  broilers  and  also  for  layers.  The 
change  that  this  practice  has 
brought  about  can  be  shown  by  some 
comparisons.  In  the  1948  Chicken  of 
Tomorrow  Contest,  the  feed  conver¬ 
sion  was  3.41  pounds  at  12  weeks 
and  two  days  of  age.  In  the  1951 
contest  the  amount  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed  per  pound  of  broiler  was  2.93 
pounds  at  12  weeks.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Broiler  Test  which  ended  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1955,  covering  a  period  of  11 
weeks,  showed  a  feed  efficiency  of 
2.75. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Ringrose  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  writes  that 
we  have  known  and  talked  about 
the  impoi  lance  of  protein  for  years, 
but  more  recently  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  high  energy.  Energy 
in  a  leed  is  measured  by  the  number 
ol  calories  in  a  sample  pound  of  it. 
Based  on  the  results  of  tests  at  New 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  step  to  be  taken 
now  in  feed  formulation  is  to  ad¬ 
just  the  protein  to  energy  ratio. 
Since  energy  is  measured  in  terms 
ol  calories,  a  broiler  feed  having  21 
per  cent  of  protein  and  882  calories 
would  have  a  protein-energy  ration 
uf  1:42.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
chickens  eat  to  satisfy  their  energy 
lequirements.  With  a  low  ratio  of 
l  25,  lor  example,  chickens  eat 
heavily  to  obtain  the  necessary  calo- 
iies.  By  so  doing,  plenty,  of  protein 
is  consumed  and  growth  is  likely  to 
be  normal  or  near  normal.  However, 
they  will  have  eaten  a  great  deal  of 
teed  with  only  normal  growth;  the 
]esult  is  poor  feed  conversion.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  a  ratio  of  1:82 
the  need  for  energy  is  quickly  satis- 
hed.  Feed  consumption  will  be  low 
^ut  so  also  will  be  the  protein  in¬ 
take.  Hence,  growth  will  be  poor 
and  as  a  result  feed  conversion  will 
also  be  quite  low. 

A  ration  with  745  calories  per 
Pound  and  a  protein  content  of  20 
Per  Cent  (protein-energy  ratio, 

•  57.3)  produced  a  feed  conversion 
°f  2.41  pounds.  A  ration  with  828 
calories  and  20  per  cent  protein 
(protein-energy  ration  of  1:4.14) 
produced  a  feed  conversion  of  2.44 
Pounds.  Rations  of  this  kind  appear 
to  represent  good  balance  between 
Protein  and  energy.  The  result  is  low 
feed  conversion  and  satisfactory 
growth.  D.  H.  Horton 


When  a  man’s  business  does  not 
ht  him,  ’tis  as  ofttimes  with  a  shoe — 
h  too  big  for  the  foot,  it  will  trip 
him,  if  too  small,  will  chafe.  — 
Horace’s,  Epistles,  Bk.  1. 

January  21,  1956 
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“What’s  this 
younger 
generation 
coming  to?” 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida: 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic, 


For  the  chick  generation  of  1956  there’s  an  even 
brighter  future  than  anyone  could  predict  one 
year  ago.  This  younger  generation  can  have  the 
added  benefits  of  NEW,  improved  Red  Rose 
Chick  Starter  . . .  backed  by  research  and  testing. 

Better  poultry  breeding  has  provided  a  better  • 
younger  generation  of  chicks.  Better  chicks  de¬ 
serve  better  feed  .  .  .  and  they  can  have  it.  New 
Red  Rose  Chick  Starter  contains  more  calories 
than  ever  before;  more  protein,  too  .  . .  actually 
22%.  New  Red  Rose  contains  methionine. 
DPPD  and  animal  fat  .  ,  .  .all  necessary  for  get¬ 
ting  the  best  out  of  today’s  modern,  highly 
developed  chick  strains. 

There’s  extra  growth  and  extra  energy  in  this 
new  Red  Rose  Chick  Starter  . . .  and  that  means 
extra  profit  for  you.  Ask  your  Red  Rose  Dealer 
about  it  today. 
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A  Marietta  concrete  Silo  can 
make  1956  the  high  point  in 
farming  for  you.  Thousands  of 
Marietta  owners  are  lowering 
feeding  costs  and  profiting 
more  every  day  .  .  .  join  them 
now! 

Use  an  automatic  siio  un¬ 
loader  and  conveyor  type 
feeding  trough  with  your  up¬ 
right  Marietta  Silo.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  Marietta  made 
nutritious  silage  can  extend 
into  the  barnyard  from  the 
silo  chute  to  provide  easier, 
faster  feeding. 


Now  —  it’s  high  time  you  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Marietta. 
Better  silage  at  lower  cost  .  .  .  faster,  easier  feeding  with  less 
labor.  Right  now  you  can  own  a  Marietta  silo  for  as  little  as 
$25.04  per  month.  3  full  years  to  pay  the  balance.  Your  Marietta 
Dealer  can  also  tell  you  about  the  many  new  low-cost  silage 
handling  methods  that  save  you  time  and  work.  Write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer,  today! 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION  Marietta,  Ohio 


Brarcclh  Offices:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.C.,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  Nashville,  Tean., 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 


Marietta  40th  Anniversary 
Celebrating  40  Year,  of  Leadership  as 
the  Greatest  Name  in  Upright  Farm  Silos 


LOG  CABINS, 

Homes,  Clubs,  Lodges, 

Shops,  Restaurants,  Motels,  etc. 

85%  pre-cut  and  or  pre-fab,  your 
plans — or  ours — light,  summer,  ver¬ 
tical — or  heavy,  year  ’round,  log-on- 
log  and  vertical  (patented)  easily, 
quickly  erected — low  cost — extreme¬ 
ly  low  maintenance.  NO  studs,  raft-j 
ers,  plaster,  paint,  wallpaper,  insula-] 
tion  or  bearing  partitions  required. 
Log  walls  of  genuine  Michigan  White 
Cedar,  lightest  and  most  unque  wood 
in  N,  America.  .  .“rough,  rugged  and 
rustic” — or  “streamlined,”  with  bev¬ 
eled,  paneled  plank  partitions.  Defi¬ 
nitely  different,  durable  &  distinctive! 
Individual  &  Dealer  inquiries  invited 
“THE  LOG  CABIN  MAN” 

120  N  Delaware  Ave.  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


fours 


ACRO  FLASH  CAMERA 
FILM  FREE 

Get  a  flash  camera, 
wrist  watch,  table 
lamp;  over  80  other  no- 
cost  prizes  for  boys, 
girls  .  .  .  for  mother  or 
the  home.  Just  sell  one 
40-pack  order  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  at  15c  a 
pack.  Write  for  your 
40  pack  order  and  big 
prize  book.  Send  no 
money.  We  trust  you. 
AMERICAN  SEED  CO., 
Dept.  19,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Loek  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


the  Pennsylvania  Oil  that 
keeps  your  motor  young! 


Ask  your  Car  Dealer  or  Independent  Service  Station ! 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


In  our  January  3rd  issue  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  activities  of  Robert 
Colvin.  We  are  now  advised  that  he 
has  been  jailed  for  his  previous  ac¬ 
tivities  and  is  no  longer  soliciting 
subscriptions.  Our  readers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  glad  to  know  his 
work  has  been  curtailed. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Moore’s  Rural 
New  Yorker  dated  June  12,  1869. 
published  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore.  I  read 
in  it  that  “they  cured  cancer  in 
those  days;  (must  be  a  lost  art:) 
138-lb.  Ill.  hogs  sold  for  10%; 
Milch  cows  from  $60  to  $85:  Dr. 
Bryant  cures  easily  and  quickly  with 
magnetism,  at  his  residence,  every¬ 
thing  from  weak  spines  to  dyspepsia; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  wants  free  baths;  they 
also  sport  700  velocipedes;  passen¬ 
gers  reached  Sacramento  in  only 
eight  days  from  Washington.  During 
the  past  Winter  Iowa  slaughtered 
her  sheep  by  wholesale — feeding  the 
carcasses  to  hogs  and  selling  the 
pelts.  The  English  sparrows  im¬ 
ported  by  Philadelphia  scorn  the 
bird  house  built  for  them.  They  pre¬ 
fer  to  build  their  own  nest.”  Times 
have  certainly  changed.  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  was  a  weekly  then.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  all  this  in  your  files. 

New  York  c.  M. 

We  have  the  old  volumes  and  it  is 
always  interesting  to  look  them  over 
and  note  the  changes  through  the 
years.  The  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  P.  O.  Box  1106,  New  Haven 
4,  Conn,  is  anxious  to  have  old  issues. 
They  will  pay  a  small  sum  for  them. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  the 
New  York  Attorney  General  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  temporary  court  order  ban¬ 
ning  further  security  dealings  in 
stocks  and  bonds  in  New  York  State 
by  Tellier  and  Company  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  This  court  order  results 
from  information  obtained  in  regard 
to  an  indictment  by  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  December  1,  which  charged 
Walter  F.  Tellier,  head  of  the  firm, 
with  mulcting  1,500  persons  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $900,000  in  the  sale  of 
unsecured  bonds  of  Alaskan  Tele¬ 
phone  Corp.  Seattle,  Washington.  If 
the  injunction  becomes  permanent 
it  will  be  effective  in  revoking  the 
firm’s  broker-dealer  status  with  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission.  A 
number  of  subscribers  have  asked  us 
about  this  firm,  and  we  can  only  re¬ 
peat  once  more  that  it  is  wise  to  take 
time  to  investigate  before  parting 
with  any  money. 


Will  you  please  help  me  get  back 
$189  I  paid  to  L.  Jack  Kelly  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  for  a  lease  on  oil  lands 
in  Brewster  County?  He  will  not  an¬ 
swer  my  letters  and  the  Post  Office 
is  investigating.  They  cannot  help 
me  get  my  money  back.  b.  c.  b. 

Ohio 

This  appears  to  be  another  un¬ 
scrupulous  operator.  We  understand 
Kelly  has  been  convicted  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  mail  fraud  statute  three 
times.  He  has  also  been  accused  of 
fraud  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  We  regret  that 
our  subscriber  has  no  redress  under 
the  circumstances.  We  advise  again 
—  investigate  before  you  invest. 

On  March  10th  I  sent  my  watch  to 
the  Windsor  Watch  Company  for 
repair  and  included  $1.00.  The  pack¬ 
age  went  by  insured  mail.  I  have 
never  received  it  back,  nor  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  from  the  firm. 

Maryland  J-  s. 

We  have  written  this  company 
several  times,  and  publish  this  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  caution  to  others. 
Under  this  record  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  sending  a  watch  to  them. 


I  have  a  number  of  old  coins.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  100  year  old  coins 
(pennies)  are  of  any  value?  Is  there 
a  market  for  them,  and  where  and 
what  would  be  a  fair  price?  l. 

New  York 

The  age  of  the  coin  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  value.  The  markings  on  the 
coin,  the  rarity  of  it  and  the  scarcity 
of  a  particular  issue  make  it  valu¬ 
able.  A  coin  book,  or  a  reputable 
coin  house,  will  give  information. 


A  salesman  promised  to  apply 
aluminum  roofing  paint  to  my  barn 
if  I  would  purchase  the  paint  he 
was  selling.  It  was  delivered,  but  he 
never  came  back  to  put  it  on.  When 
I  tried  to  apply  it,  I  found  that  it 
was  too  thin  and.  in  addition,  it 
turned  yellow,  I  tried  to  return  it  to 
the  company,  but  they  tell  me  that 
their  contract  will  not  permit  any 
return.  I  sent  the  paint  back  anyway, 
and  also  sent  a  check  for  what  I 
had  used.  They  would  not  accept  the 
shipment,  but  wrote  they  would  ac¬ 
cept  $40  to  settle  the  account.  Now 
they  are  threatening  to  sue  me. 

New  York  h.  w.  d. 

The  company  states  they  ai’e  only 
bound  by  their  written  agreement, 
and  any  other  contract  or  agreement 
will  not  be  considered.  In  this  case 
it  appears  that  a  glib  talking  sales¬ 
man  made  many  promises,  which  he 
never  intended  to  keep,  in  order  to 
make  the  sale.  The  company  finally 
offered  to  settle  for  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment.  H.  W.  D.  is  fortunate  in  not 
having  to  pay  the  full  amount. 


The  Home  Service  Casualty  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Dallas,  Texas  has 
been  placed  in  temporary  receiver¬ 
ship  by  the  Attorney-General’s  office. 
The  Attorney-General’s  office  has 
also  applied  for  a  permanent  re¬ 
ceivership  on  the  request  of  the 
Texas  Insurance  Department,  alleg¬ 
ing  a  deficit  of  more  than  $150,000. 
The  State  of  Texas  has  brought  a 
civil  action  against  four  insurance 
examiners  in  connection  with  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  now  defunct 
General  American  Casualty  Compa¬ 
ny  of  San  Antonio.  The  State’s  pe¬ 
tition  alleged  that  the  examiners  re¬ 
ceived  gifts  or  favors  from  the  firm, 
one  of  those  involved  in  a  series  of 
big  insurance  failures  in  Texas.  The 
Commission  has  suspended  the  four 
examiners  pending  outcome  of  the 
suit.  We  print  this  information  to 
stress  once  again  the  advisability  of 
taking  out  insurance  with  a  firm 
which  is  licensed  in  your  own  State, 
and  also  to  find  out  the  standing  of 
the  firm  before  investing. 

As  I  cannot  afford  to  throw  $25 
away,  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  what 
you  think  of  the  enclosed  literature. 
I  am  sincerely  interested  in  plastics 
and  this  sounds  wonderful.  The  big 
question  is  whether  their  book  and 
contract  service  are  worth  the 
money.  I  would  appreciate  anything 
you  can  tell  me.  c.  l. 

New  York 

The  “literature”  refers  to  training 
one  to  make  plastic  articles.  The  con¬ 
cern  asks  a  fee  of  $25  a  month,  or 
$30  with  payments  of  $10  down  and 
$5.00  monthly.  They  will  give  you  a 
kit  and  directions  how  to  make  plas¬ 
tic  goods.  You  are  then  supposed  to 
be  in  a  position  to  find  markets  for 
the  articles  you  made.  We  find  noth¬ 
ing  that  indicates  that  they  will  aid 
one  to  locate  outlets  for  the  articles. 
No  responsibility  to  furnish  work  is 
assumed  by  the  concern.  Caution 
should  be  observed  in  signing  any 
contract. 
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The  situation  is  more  than  just 
confused.  It  is  almost  hysterical. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has 
proposed  a  so-called  “soil  bank” 
plan  which  he  does  not  like  at  all. 
And  many  Congressional  leaders 
'who  have  grave  doubts  that  the  plan 
will  accomplish  its  intended  purpose 
are  preparing  an  attempt  to  increase 
it  considerably  over  the  scale  sug¬ 
gested  by  Benson. 

Matters  are  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  soil  bank  was  the 
most  important  plank  both  in  the 
President’s  farm  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  a  tentative  new  farm 
program  proposed  by  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  chairman  Allen 
Ellender  (D.,  La.).  Ellender,  when 
he  revealed  details  of  his  program, 
predicted  that  Congress  would  have 
a  farm  program  passed  and  on  the 
President’s  desk  by  February  15. 
This  seems  unduly  optimistic. 

The  essential  idea  of  the  soil  bank 
is  to  take  acres  out  of  production, 
over  and  above  those  removed  by 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas,  and  to  put  these  acres  into 
conservation  practices.  Farmers 
would  be  paid  money  “rentals”  by 
the  government,  or  they  would  be 
given  certificates  in  the  case  of  corn, 
wheat,  cotton  and  rice,  which  could 
be  turned  in  for  stated  quantities  of 
those  crops  now  held  in  government 
storage.  Or  both  methods  would  be 
used. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  some  form  of  the  plan  will  be 
adopted,  but  there  may  be  long  argu¬ 
ments  over  methods  and  mechan¬ 
isms.  And  there  will  be  major  dis¬ 
agreements  about  how  much  money 
the  Federal  Government  should 


meet  with  bitterer  argument  than 
will  the  soil  bank  plan.  There  is  at 
least  surface  agreement  on  the  soil 
bank,  while  opposition  to  the  others 
runs  from  top  to  bottom. 

This  year  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  “first  licks”  since  the 
House  has  already  passed  a  bill  re¬ 
storing  90  per  cent  of  parity  rigid 
supports  on  the  basic  commodities. 
It  would  seem  to  have  a  long,  hard 
job  ahead  boiling  down  soil  bank 
proposals  into  a  specific  plan  and  ac¬ 
cepting  or  rejecting  other  ideas.  The 
question  of  high,  rigid  supports  is 
still  also  to  be  considered  since  the 
House  bill  provides  for  them. 

All  in  all,  despite  Ellender’s  op¬ 
timism,  it  appears  that  Congress  will 
take  many  months  to  clear  a  farm 
price  support  bill  this  session. 

Harry  Lando 


HELP  WANTED 


WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.: 

Wanted  male  and  female  ward  attendants. 
$2,940  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York, _ 

CREAMERY:  Assistant  manager,  experienced 
for  receiving  and  manufacturing  plant.  Good 
house,  work  for  one  or  two  sons.  In  Ulster 
County.  Shawangunk  Co-operative  Dairies, 
Inc.,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  Farm  Manager:  Permanent  job, 
college  graduate  preferred.  Good  salary. 
Modern  home,  65  miles  from  New  York  City. 
125  head,  85  milkers,  modern  machinery.  State 
ful  particulars,  references.  BOX  1700,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  gard¬ 
ener  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Good  working  conditions.  Position 
open  April  1  to  November  15.  Write  stating 
experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1711, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  Manager:  Poultry-grain  farm. 

Good  living  accommodations  and  working 
conditions.  Only  experienced  man  with  refer¬ 
ences  considered.  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Resident  cook  housekeeper  A 
gentleman  who  srends  about  half  of"  his 
time  at  property  in  Connecticut  wants  a  com¬ 
petent  and  efficient  woman  to  take  charge 
and  run  household.  Small  compact  house 
every  convenience  and  comfortable  living 
quarters.  Applicant  should  be  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance,  ,  good  plain  cook  and  serve  properly. 
She  should  have  own  car  and  appreciate  good 
home,  permanent  position  with  security  In 
reply  please  give  age,  nationality,  experience 

Si  ion7tSTjAni  will  be  arranged. 

BOX  1807,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TOP-FLIGIIT  herdsman  desired  for  100  pure- 
Dred  Jersey  heavy  producing  cows.  Farm 
and  bungalow  on  Route  9,  one  mile  from  town 
IT  Massachusetts.  Sibley  Farms,  318 

Mam  St.,.  Spencer,  Mass. 

WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
who  wants  good  home  and  job.  House¬ 
mother  in  small  school  for  retarded.  Work  is 
m»ttJraCra  nursing  but  no  experience 
needed.  Give  full  details  about  self  and 
telephone  number.  Soundview  School,  York- 
town  Heights.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Farmhand,  25  or  over,  non  smoker. 

_RjSd  New°rYonrker  °r  right  Party’  BOX  1804’ 

:  V.  Experienced  orchard  man,  single, 
able  to  handle  tractor.  Good  wages  board 
room,  BOX  1805,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  country  home  for  middle- 
aged  man.  BOX  1803,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

G*BB  or  woman  to  help  with  housework; 

299  b0ti1I'd  plus  Jood  salary.  Write 

collect3  6787  t-’  Klngston’  N-  Y-  or  telephone 


TLive  I?J?n  r^aHtedi  Sma11  boarding  school. 

Hive  in.  Good  salary,  vacation,  legal  holi¬ 
days  with  pay.  Must  drive,  li  Night  watch- 
2J,  Maintenance  man.  Paiming,  carpen- 

New  V1orkirITlbmg  repairs'  BOX  lal2-  Rural 


WANiED:  Middleaged  woman  for  housework 
and  cooking  for  family  of  two.  Sleep  in  give 
details.  BOX  1813,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  couple,  man  light  yard  work- 
Rm-afNew0' YoZr  GiVC  details‘  BOX 


MARRIED  man  wanted  on  modern  dairv 
h/rHmWnSlgh  Pr9ducing  registered  Holstein 
Farm  llVAng  accommodations.  Hilltop 

Locks’  NO^th  d8-235°2nneCtlCUt-  Ph°ne  Windsor 


R,  Ns,  ATTENDANTS  wanted.  Small  mental 
hospital  40  minutes  N.  Y.  C.  Psychiatric  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  Pleasant,  unharrassed 
conditions.  Salary,  vacation,  sick 
time  advantages.  Call  daytime  Rye  7-4567  or 
write  BOX  1820,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  dairyman  small  family  absolutely 
sober  and  honest;  surge  machines-  must  be 
good  handmilker.  $250  a  month,  modern  house 
some  privileges.  Call  evenings  Wells  1-0888 
Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho.  N.  Y.  ’ 


COOK-Housekeeper!  Experienced,  prevailing 
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'VmmTED:  T0?,  Tan  to  take  charge  of  sixty 
(60)  purebred  Guernseys.  Good  salary  and 
living  conditions.  Artificial  insemination  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Opportunity  for  advance! 
ment.  BOX  1822.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  experienced  milker.  Usual  farm 
privileges.  I.  Katz,  Holtsville  L  I 
Patchogue  3-3969.  ’  ‘  A- 

Paltry  farm.  excellent  wages,  living 
Plumstladviflef  Pa™3"  Turkey  Haven  Farms, 

dOOK-Houseworker:  Fond  children.  Other 
Re/eft  ^ren^eT’  ne^sai-^^Sy  ^rlfe 
RuratlS’ New-Yorker.’  Y’  h°me’  B°X  ]823’ 


spend  in  retiring  acres  from  produc¬ 
tion. 

Ellender  added  a  few  other  ideas. 
He  said  he  thought  that  Secretary 
Benson  might  be  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  in  the  battle  between  rigid 
90  per  cent  of  parity  price  supports 
for  basic  commodities  and  flexible 
supports.  He  added  that  he  thought 
straight  90  per  cent  props  on  top 
grades  and  lower  supports  on  poorer 
grades  might  make  an  acceptable 
compromise.  Ellender  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  would  consider  a  “trial 
run”  of  the  two-price  system  long 
favored  by  the  National  Grange. 
The  trial  would  be  conducted  on 
rice,  with  quantities  used  within  the 
U.  S.  supported  at  90  per  cent  of 
parity  and  exported  rice  sold  at 
world  prices. 

These  proposals,  if  anything,  will 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Poultry  Feeding — Most  Pro¬ 

gressive  Practical  Science? 

By  E.  I.  Robertson 

•  Poultry  and  Eggs  Go  to  Mar¬ 

ket:  1905,  1955,  2005  A.  D 
By  L.  B.  Darrah 

•  Where  Does  Poultry  Breed¬ 

ing  Stand? 

By  Thomas  W.  Fox 

a  Leucosis  —  Still  the  No.  1 
Threat  to  Poultry 
By  R.  K.  Cole 

®  Respiratory  Diseases  of  Poul¬ 
try 

By  Henry  Van  Roekel 

a  Management  of  Litter  and 
Nest  Materials 
By  Raino  K.  Lanson 

©  Molasses  for  Livestock 

By  Frederick  J.  Poats 

•  Farming’s  Two  Most  Practi¬ 

cal  Partners  —  Legumes 
and  Bacteria 
By  M.  D  Bellomy 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  ANNUAL  POULTRY 
ISSUE  of  February  4,  1956. 


MAN,  over  21:  Summer  position  working  with 
young  people  in  farming.  Good  experience 
for  student  planning  future  in  4-H  or  similar 
work.  BOX  109,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted  Male:  Practical  nurses,  care 
of  aged,  shift  work,  40  hour  week,  liberal 
benefits.  Starting  pay  $2,830  per  annum,  differ 
ential  compensation  for  evenings  or  nights, 
maintenance  available,  license  required.  BOX 
1726,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted  Females:  Practical  nurses,  care 
of  the  aged,  shift  work,  40  hour  week,  liber¬ 
al  benefits.  Starting  pay  $2,830  per  annum, 
differential  Compensation  for  evenings  and 
nights,  maintenance  available,  license  re- 
quired.  BOX  1727,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  farm  work; 

no  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callieoon,  N,  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  for  all  year  round. 

Write  Mrs.  Fay  Davis,  South  Fallsburg, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  fruit  farm.  State 
previous  experience  and  wages  desired. 
Hill  Top  Orchards,  Branford.  Conn. _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 

age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  work¬ 
ing  with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up 
to  $300  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country 
school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Re¬ 
public,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Cook.  Plain  cooking  for  20  adults. 

$150  per  month  and  maintenance.  5!->  day 
week.  Well-equipped  kitchen.  Write  Director, 
Lakeside  School,  Spring  Valley,  New  York, 

RETIRED  couple  caretaker  farm  In  Blairs- 

town,  New  Jersey.  Free  rent  plus  $75  month- 
ly.  BOX  1817,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Man  and  wife  to  run  small 

poultry  farm  and  woodlot  in  scenic  north¬ 
western  Connecticut.  Tractor  and  some  ma¬ 
chinery.  Wife  help  with  housework  and  some 
cooking  for  owner.  Excellent  separate  house 
furnished.  Salary  plus  incentive.  Good  refer- 
ences  required.  BOX  1729,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GENERAL  farmhand  wanted.  Good  house  and 

conditions  on  purebred  Hereford  establish¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  top  herds  of  the  East  Must 
like  machinery  and  cattle.  Going  wages.  Write 
to.  Manager  Cairnwood  Farm,  Bryn  Athyn 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  Chapel  Hill  0648. 


WAWThi):  Married  man  for  Long  Island  far 
raising  lima  beans  for  freezing.  Prefer  sorr 
one  with  pea  or  bean  threshing  experienc 
A  well  paying  job  for  the  right  man.  Wri 
fully,  including  experience  and  reference 
BOX  1818,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  in  children’s  institi 

tion  near  New  York  City.  Excellent  livin 
conditions,  many  employee  benefits.  $1E 
month  plus  maintenance.  To  head  .departroer 
of  five.  Advancement.  Experience  tmnecessar 
if  ability  adequate.  Write  Director,  Lakpsid 
School,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Dietitian  in  children’s  institutio 

near  New  York  City.  Responsible  menu 
purchasing,  staff,  serving  200  persons.  $2( 
month  plus  maintenance,  excellent  living  cor 
ditions,  many  employee  benefits.  Experienc 
desirable  but  unnecessary  if  applicant  hi 
natural  skills.  Write  Director,  Lakeside  Schoo 
Spring  Valley,  New  York. 


COUPLES  as  cottage  parents  for  children 
ages  8-14  in  private  non-sectarian  institution. 
Each  cottage  of  12  children  requires  mature, 
stable,  well  organized  couple.  A  challenging 
opportunity  for  people  liking  children.  Apply 
m  writing  to  Supervisor  of  Cottage  Life,  1400 
Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Immediate 
opening. 


AMBITIOUS  man  for  small  poultry  dressi 
plant  and  broiler  farm  work.  $220  month  a- 
house.  Write  stating  age,  qualifications  a; 
dressing  experience.  BOX  1808,  Rural  N< 
Yorker. 


FARM-Manager:  To  operate  completely 

mechanized  farm  in  northern  New  Jersey 
New  modern  home  available.  Write  BOX  1806 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  Man  for  general  farm  work,  ex¬ 
perienced  or  inexperienced;  no  drinking  or 
smoking.  Sydney  Peters,  Callieoon,  N.  Y 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
nSrS8,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Eliinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St„  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
^racior  jnen,  yard  men,  also  poul- 
apd  ad  hmds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 

cgerUCayn’d77°-7^5arren  St“  NeW  Y°rk  7’  N’  Y‘ 

MAN  67,  healthy,  for  many  outdoor  problems, 
lew  mdoors.  Congenality,  privacy  rated 
above  wages.  BOX  1800,  Rural  New  Yorker 

T'gLJlj.KYMAN:  Single,  30  years  experience. 

Desires  work  on  poultry  farm  or  estate. 
Yorker fUR  charge-  BOX  1801,  Rural  New 

Working  poultry  manager,  college  trained, 

thoroughly  experienced,  wants  poshion 
south  of  New  England.  Now  managing  large 
turkey  operation.  Married.  small  family. 
References.  BOX  1802,  Rural  New  Yorker 

CARETAKER,  General  farmer.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  BOX  1809,  Rural  New  Yorker 

iviarRied  man,  16  years  experience  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  on  dairy  farm  desires  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  he  can  earn  his  living  at 
farming,  no  liquor.  BOX  1810,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANiiiJU  Position:  Farm  manager,  starting 

•’  24  years  experience,  all  branches 
of  farming,  age  51,  references  available,  pres¬ 
ently  employed.  BOX  1815,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Woman,  48.  Good  habits.  Wants  housekeep¬ 

ing  for  one.  BOX  1824,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXBekienced  poultrywoman,  candling 

dressing.  Room,  board,  modest  wage.  Car 
available.  BOX  1829,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

Southern  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  orange  grove,  11  acres,  good  home, 
$26,500.  Ranch,  50  acres,  new  masonry  home, 
$25,000.  Lakefront  home  $8,900.  Other  listings 
available.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness, 
Florida. 

FOR  Sale;  Florida  muck  lands.  9,000  acre's  in 
Palm  Beach  County.  Suitable  for  cattle, 
vegetable,  grain  or  fiber  operation.  Deep  muck 
under  complete  water  control.  Available  in 
small  or  large  tracts.  Terms  if  desired. 
Management  services  available.  Write  Hills¬ 
boro  Plantation,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  751,  telephone 
6166,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

WANTED:  200,  or  over,  acre  dairy  farm  New 
York  or  New  Jersey.  Will  exchange  profit¬ 
able  delicatessen  business  in  large  New  Jersey 
city.  Pay  difference  cash.  Write  Vincent 
Sendziak,  792  Broadway,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 

APARTMENT  for  lease:  Mach  1st.  Automatic 
oil  heat,  all-electric  kitchen,  three  rooms 
and  bath.  Tom  Murphy,  Hawley,  Penna. 

GROCERY  store  and  meat  market,  with  living 
quarters,  doing  profitable  business,  Sayre, 
Pa.,  close  to  New  York  State  line  at 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  fully  stocked  and  equipped, 
real  estate  included  in  price,  write  for  full 
details.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 

87  >/2  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Broome  County, 
New  York:  Good  7-room  house,  dairy  barn, 
19  head  stock,  all  equipment,  $9,700,  terms’ 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Gives  quite  complete  de¬ 
tails  about  several  hundred  listings  of  all 
kinds,  sizes,  prices.  New  York  to  Maine.  But. 
if  it  omits  any  detail  important  to  you,  avoid 
useless  travel.  Just  write  our  representatives. 
Or,  when  you  ask  for  a  catalog,  tell  us  what 
you  want.  We’ll  ask  them  to  write  you.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


72  ACRES,  Cortland  County,  New  York:  Good 
8-room  house,  dairy  barn  with  15  stanchions, 
garage,  $4,000,  terms  arranged.  Werts  Heal 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  outstanding  farm 
properties  in  north  central  New  York  Ap¬ 
proximately  240  acres,  mostly  alfalfa  soil 
Completely  equipped,  including  purebred  Hoi- 
stem  dairy  herd.  Big  9-room  recently  re¬ 
modeled  farm  house,  all  modern  conveniences 
plus  tenant  house.  50  cow  modern  dairy  barn, 
new  concrete  silo,  other  buildings.  On  main 
highway.  Will  sell  bare  farm  only  if  desired. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  tops  in  a  farm 
and  can  make  a  substantial  down  payment 
contact:  Livingston  Lansing  R.  D.  2,  Boon- 
yille.  New  York  or  telephone  902-F-6  evenings 
for  further  details. 


„  h<?use.  Improved  and  equipped. 
Ideal  2-family  or  boarding  house.  BOX  1825. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM  for  rent,  northwest  New  Jersey/  May 
1st.  81  acres  good  hay  and  pasture,  tightly 
fenced,  good  water.  Four  room  cottage  all 
improvements.  Large  barns,  cribs,  etc.  Ideal 
for  stock.  BOX  1826,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SMALL,  old  established,  incorporated  hunt- 
mg  club  desires  to  lease  hunting  rights  for 
small  game  in  N  Y.  State  within  100  miles 
of  Long  Island.  Give  particulars  as  to  loca¬ 
tion,  type  game,  acreage  and  possibility  of 
over  night  accommodation.  BOX  1827,  Rural 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey  poultry  farm  16 
acres,  completely  equipped,  16,000  sq  ft 
range  shelters,  9-room  dwelling,  bath,  oil  heat’ 
two  pumps.  School  bus  at  door.  BOX  1819! 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

F°R  Sale:  160  acres,  Schuylerville!  Saratoga 
v,„T,?unJn‘  Barn  hold  40  cows,  drinking  cups; 
house  10  rooms,  all  conveniences,  power  line 
Saratoga  Race  Track.  Will  border  new 
state  highway.  View,  good  for  motels.  Infer - 
,  owner.  Cornelia  Kemmet,  Box 
305,  R,  F.  D.  1,  Schuylerville.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm:  11,500  ft.  coops;  house'  20 
«ifsnnS:  ...everything  new.  Vineland  area. 
Jersey  Wnte  LaJonchere,  Franklinville,  New 

E?Yv^BB7®BBB  Business:  Papers,  magazines 
r,^HaCCO’  candy,  ice  cream,  merchand.se! 
Hinnn  e£E?ZS*°n  Possibilities.  Industrial  town 
rniM?'  Celling  account  health.  Stock,  equip- 

537  Hivh  W£1:„  S2  2°°  cash  Andys  News, 

*  rtign  St.,  Millville,  New  Jersey. 

25n^h?Ev,lncon)e  es!ate-  hrick  18  rooms,  four 
rn!?!)'s’  home  for  elderly.  Upstate  New  York 

RurarNyeweYorkeSraCnhCe  $25’°00'  BOX  Kil’ 

ac!!e  £Pm-  170  acres  tillabiF! 
acrefemnr?h  gL?und’  4?.  acres  asparagus,  200 
St  marsh,  50  acres  timber,  private  dock  at 
door,  irrigation  pond,  four  good  tenant 

three  ’mi?£?  ,g°od  dwelBng  houle.  Loca-ed 
tnree  miles  from  New  Jersey's  lareesi  m  ,d 

prsf  PfV  c  ea  u  c  t  i  °  n  market.  Paul  S'  Howell, 

1-3653 V  1  e'  NeW  Jersey-  Telephone  Cedaiville 


VI,RGINIA .  Farm:  37  acres,  older  3-bedi  ccrai 
Grand6  ni™  y  modernized  and  furnished. 
«ifiarw}  PPmo,  TV,  deep  freeze.  Everything 

Vi6rginia.WaUgh  Real  Estate  ASency,  Culpeper! 


fruits  and  foods 


AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey-  Five 

aK'S  kI’Sh1"  i?ou?ds  S3-75  B  i- 

press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One 
^"nn-61  ora*tges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit 

$3  50’  Arid  bu-nhe  ™xed  $5-25;  half  bushels 
tCii-  ,Add  o0  cents  west  of  Missiswoc. 
Dillingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida  PP> 


iarry 

BEE'<food-c°mb-Honeyr  Big  chunks  clover 
<tl  qs  bAnFlve  ^2un^  pail  ®2-15-  Extracted 
New'  Ym?k.PrePaid'  Charles  Peet-  Marathon, 

T  ^anges  °,r  grapefruit  orGnixed 

t  %deF-'  Per  bushel;  express  free 

L.  F,  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter  Park.  Florida.’ 

* ISfon  JSa  .icg0au,K5  a'%  iSjgiTgy 

gaga  egg*  *»'■>"«»*• 

fashioned  dried  apples:  two  pounds  $1.55' 
Cla<ytonP°OMo  S3'°°  prepaid-  L-  w-  Denluiger! 

E^iPE  Oranges:  Price  per  bushel  packed 
uJ.3V°°J  Ve!7  JP’cy  and  few  seeds.  Supply  .s 
limited  and  season  most  over.  E.  R  Tu me¬ 
an  d  Sons,  Dept.  R,  Box  1027  Ckarwa 
pa?dida  ^dd  ®2-5®  if  y°u  want  shipment  pic- 

COUNTRY  BOARj7 


RETIRED  healthy  gentleman  wants  permanert 

particulars! 

_ _ MISCELLANEOUS 

s™w  and .  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sut- 

to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  w 

f-8282  ’  R'  ’  4’  F°rt  Plain’  N’  Y’  -Phone: 

C£?IC?  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 

Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries  Snvri^^ 

phon°ele45lliCO-  F°rt  Plain •  New™ York  1Ttj e - 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  Ccn- 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  HtWell  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  '' 

WANTED :  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes  ’ 
_  collections.  Hendricks,  Spring  Valley,  n.  y! 

FOR  Sale:  Horse-drawn  ice  plow  markpr 
g°od  condition.  A,  L,  Blenis,  Ravena  N  y! 
100  TONS  good  corn  ensilage:  saw  mi)lTcc7~ 
plete  with  4  ft.  hoe,  saw  50  ft.  10  in  be  •» 
drive,  power  unit,  blower,  etc.  Cbas  Srrn’h' 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Maybrook 


T?^t^:  LFTul6^fSPafefem°atuiV^ 

Wm6TERu:raiBNew  Yorkermerry  tUIer"  BQX 

B?^orfuTBhand1bag'^.msfmm^agVarwfck, 


WANTED:  Used  12-in.  or  larger  wood  nlanf- r 
Waterloo,  A-  Tayl^f  ^ 


PIpackaeekl*lS4nr  Bed,ea£  chewing;  Six  poun 
pacKage  $1.d0.  Pay  when  received  Sta 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. 


NEED  HELP? 

from  1  to  100  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  your  Farm 

DISTANCE  NO  HANDICAP 
PERMANENT  OR  TEMPORARY 

Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Serv. 

287  y2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Open  daily  and  Saturday  6  AM  to  6  PM 
Division:  Claremont-Majestic  Employment 
(Established  30  Years) 


January  21,  1956 
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TH  ROW  AWAY 


THAT  TRUSS! 


PROOF!  ' 


(In  our  files  we  have  over  57,600 
grateful  letters  like  these) 


THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  MOTHER 

S<I  am  dropping  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  much  your  Appliance  has  helped  my 
baby.  He  was  very  sickly  and  had  been  in  the 
hospital  twice  before  I  heard  of  your  wonder¬ 
ful  Brooks  Appliance.  I  am  indeed  very. grate¬ 
ful  for  what  you  have  done  for  him.’’  Mrs. 
Albie  Rucker,  1128  Parker  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 


“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 
I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I 
would  have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not 
now  with  your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won't 
believe  I  have  a  rupture.”  Wilbur  Moritz,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mdse.,  Jacob,  III. 


NONE  BUT  BROOKS  WOULD  HOLD 

“I  tried  several  types  of  supports  but  none 
would  retain  my  recurrent  rupture.  About  a 
year  ago  I  ordered  one  of  your  improved  Ap¬ 
pliances  and  wore  it  day  and  night  without 
any  discomfort.  I  do  heavy  work  but  your 
Appliance  retained  it  at  all  times.  After  about 
8  months  I  took  it  off  and  my  rupture  has 
never  bothered  me  since.  I  wish  all  sufferers 
from  rupture  would  learn  about  your  Appli¬ 
ance  and  try  one.  Will  gladly  answer  any 
correspondence  recommending  your  Appli¬ 
ance.”  Leo  Hentges,  Rte.  #1,  Centertown,  Mo. 


CAN  RELY  UPON  AND  TRUST  ONLY  BROOKS 

“I  have  worn  many  types  of  trusses,  belts,  and 
other  supports,  but  allow  me  to  say  truthfully 
that  the  only  one  I  can  rely  upon  and  trust  on 
all  circumstances  is  definitely  “Brooks.”  I 
never  have  to  be  afraid  of  slipping,  getting 
out  of  adjustment,  and  sore  gouge  marks 
caused  by  many  other  trusses.  I  can  wear 
“Brooks”  with  confidence.”  C.  C.  Palmer,  572 
W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  16,  Mich, 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

447 -J  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 
OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 


Name. 


Street. 


City .  State . 

State  whether  for  Man  □  Woman  □  or  Child  □ 


Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  .  .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear— if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 
Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  .  . .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
...  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts!  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
« have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world” — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless^  not  despair .  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  iu  plain  envelope.  Send  the 


coupon  now. 


Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 


Think  of  it  !  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
.helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work  ?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 


Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 


Rich  or  poor— ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention!  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  ^jenuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  \  ou  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected.  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  nesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAK- 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security— or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 


SENT  on  TRIAL! 


No...  don’t  order  a  Brooks  now— -FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
—the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom— the  security— the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers! 
And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 
ON  TRIAL.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 
this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  tacts  now— today— hurry !  All  correspond- 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  Inventor 


ence  strictly  confidential. 


FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 


SENT  YOU  IN 
PLAIN  ENVELOPE 


JUST  CUP  and  SEND  COUPON 


Brooks  Appliance  Co.f  447-J  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich* 
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The  Early  Bird  Is  the  Winner 


free  ?ire$ton* 

TRACTOR  TIRE 
AIR  MEASURE  GAUGE 

CUTS  YOUR 
FARM  TIRE  COSTS 

You  can  cut  your  farm  tire  costs  by  using  the 
Free  Firestone  Air  Measure  Gauge.  It  will  elimi¬ 
nate  70%  of  premature  tractor  tire  failures  that 
are  known  to  result  from  overinflation  and 
underinflation  of  rear  tractor  tires. 

The  new  Firestone  Air  Measure  Gauge  is  so 
simple  that  even  a  child  can  use  it  correctly.  It 
will  always  indicate  correct  tractor  tire  inflation 
to  provide  maximum  traction,  regardless  of  the 
metal  or  fluid  weights  applied  to  tractor  wheels 
or  the  varying  loads  placed  upon  tires  when 
different  implements  are  used. 

Firestone  Air  Measure  Gauges  are  available 
free  of  charge  at  Firestone  Dealers  and  Stores. 
Tell  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  Manager  the 
size  of  the  tires  on  your  tractor  and  you  will  be 
given  a  gauge  for  that  specific  size. 

Get  yours  FREE  at  your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 


Tractor  tire  tread  depth  (above) 
is  instantly  and  accurately  meas¬ 
ured  by  inserting  the  handle  end  of 
the  new  Firestone  tractor  tire  Air 
Measure  Gauge  between  the  tread 
traction  bars.  If  tread  depth  "A”  is 
indicated  (as  shown  here)  the  rim 
of  a  properly  inflated  rear  tractor 
tire  will  fit  snugly  into  the  notch  on 
the  arm  of  the  gauge  marked  "A” 
(right)  when  the  handle  arm  of  the 
gauge  is  placed  on  the  ground  and 
turned  toward  the  tire  rim.  If  the 
rim  is  above  the  notch,  an  over¬ 
inflated  condition  exists.  If  the  rim 
rests  below  the  "A,”  the  tire  is 
underinflated. 


MAKE  FIRESTONE  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  TIRE  AND  SERVICE  NEEDS 


Copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Enjoy  the  Voice  oj  Firestone  on  Radio  or  Television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


To  Keep  a  Bearing  Cool 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a 
method  employed  in  cooling  a  hot 
bearing. 

An  endless  belt  is  placed  on  the 
shaft  close  to  the  hot  bearing  and  it 
is  allowed  to  hang  down  into  the 
pail  of  water  as  shown.  As  the  shaft 


to  move  upward  carrying  sufficient  ' 
water  with  it  to  cool  the  bearing,  j 
Any  flexible  belt  that  will  absorb  j 
and  carry  water  will  serve  the  pur-  1 
pose.  A  dry  chain  belt,  for  instance  ■ 
— not  a  greasy  one,  is  excellent.  The 
belt  or  chain  should  be  kept  as  close 
to  the  bearing  as  possible.  With  this 
method  there  is  no  splashing  of 
water  and  there  is  no  mixing  of  the 
water  with  the  lubricant. 

W.  F.  Schaprorst 

For  a  Safe  Year  on  the 
Highways 

According  to  Daniel  Eames,  chief 
test  driver  of  Chrysler  Corp.’s  Dodge  j 
Division,  highway  accidents  can  be  j 
greatly  reduced  this  year  if  individ-  < 
ual  drivers  take  it  upon  themseh.es 
to  follow  traffic  rules  carefully.  The 
terrific  death  toll  over  the  Christmas 
holiday  weekend  should  make  every 
driver  relaize  that  his  life  —  and. 
others’  —  are  indeed  in  the  hands: 
on  the  steering  wheel  and  at  the  feet*1 
on  the  accelerator  and  brakes.  Acci¬ 
dents  cannot  always  be  the  other  ] 
fellow’s  fault. 

Among  the  rules  that  Eames  rec¬ 
ommends  for  driving  without  acci¬ 
dent  and  death  are  these: 

1.  Observe  all  traffic  regulations;  ' 
they  are  designed  for  protection. 

2.  Always  keep  a  safe  distance  be-  j 
hind  the  car  ahead,  and  particularly  i 
on  high-speed  roads. 

3.  Stay  in  lane  on  hills,  on  curves,  1 
and  in  no-passing  zones. 

4.  Dim  lights  to  oncoming  traffic. 

5.  Give  pedestrians  the  right  of 
way. 

6.  Be  always  on  the  alert  for  , 
children. 

7.  Use  proper  hand  and  direction  j 
signals. 

8.  Watch  where  you  are  going;  j 
keep  an  eye  on  other  cars. 

9.  Regulate  speed  to  road  con¬ 
ditions,  as  well  as  to  posted  speed  ; 
limits. 

10.  Give  the  other  fellow  more 
than  his  share  of  the  road. 


Few  men  have  virtue  to  withstand 
the  highest  bidder.  —  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Moral  Maxims  ( Virtue  end 
Vice.) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


By  L.  B.  DARRAH 


HE  breeding'  of  poultry  for  meat 
and  egg  production  is  actually 
only  about  100  years  old.  With 
limited  knowledge  of  poultry 
genetics  and  small  interest  in 
breeding,  progress  was  very 
slow  in  the  early  years.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  then  mostly  on  show  rather 
[ham  production  characteristics.  Eggs  were 
[hipped  in  barrels,  each  containing  about  75 
cozens;  for  years,  the  practice  was  to  ship  them 
packed  in  sawdust.  Black  rots  were  frequently 
found,  and  the  chief  concern  seemed  to  be 
Ihether  eggs  were  edible  or  inedible  rather 
than  grade  A  or  B  as  we  now  judge  them, 
j  Chickens  were  then  a  very  small  part  of  a 
farmer's  business.  Eggs  were  produced  mostly 
In  Spring  and  Summer,  and  any  excess  above 
file  farm  family’s  needs  was  bartered  at  local 
[  stores  for  other  family  and  food  supplies.  Pro¬ 
duction  during  Fall  and  Winter  was  extremely 
low.  At  the  stores,  eggs  were  displayed  in  bas¬ 
kets  on  top  of  counters.  Consumers  could  real- 
■y  see  what  they  bought.  This  good  feature  in 
arly  egg  marketing — the  exposure  of  eggs 
to  customers’  sight — was  lost  later,  however, 
tul  only  now  is  it  being  rediscovered. 

Marketing  of  Eggs  Today 

In  modern  systems  of  marketing  eggs,  the 
fcmphasis  is  on  freshness.  Eggs  are  produced 
I  by  relatively  fewer  farmers  than  formerly,  but 
the  present-day  producer  has  a  considerably 
I  larger  dock  and  makes  production  of  eggs  a 
Specialized  business.  Through  breeding  birds 
to  lay  more  eggs,  proper  feeding,  handling, 
find  shifting  the  time  of  starting  chicks  from 
just  m  Spring  to  all  months  of  the  year,  we 
have  eliminated  over  half  the  seasonal  swing 
that  once  occurred  in  egg  prices  from  the 
Spring  low-point  to  the  Fall  and  Winter  high. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  egg  marketing  per¬ 
formed  by  fewer  and  larger  marketing  con¬ 
cerns.  This  change  has  been  slow  in  coming 
because  there  are  so  many  small  producers 
located  all  over  the  country.  However,  with 
Ihe  growth  of  specialized  poultry  farms,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  future  large  egg-handling 
firms  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

With  eggs  produced  throughout  the  year  in 
wore  uniform  quantities,  the  need  for  storage 
°f  eggs  has  been  considerably  reduced.  As  a 
result,  we  are  storing  fewer  eggs  today  than 
we  did  as  recently  as  20  years  ago.  As  we  level 
°nt  our  variation  in  production  within  the 
year  even  further,  we  will  continue  to  reduce 


the  need  for  storage  of  eggs  and  egg  products. 
This  may,  of  course,  affect  the  futures  market 
for  eggs.  Even  today,  75  per  cent  of  storage 
eggs  are  frozen,  with  only  25  per  cent  being 
stored  in  the  shell.  Forty  years  ago  about  95 
per  cent  of  storage  eggs  were  in  the  shell. 

In  the  packaging  of  eggs  for  market,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  and  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  fibreboard  cases  holding  30  dozens  of  whole¬ 
sale  eggs,  and  also  to  two-  by-  six  paperboard 
cartons  used  at  retail.  The  wooden  cases  so 
common  a  short  time  ago  are  now  virtually 
things  of  the  past.  The  three-  by-  four  type  egg 
cartons,  formerly  used  for  the  marketing  of 
eggs  in  large  quantities,  are  now  also  difficult 
to  find. 

Many  retail  food  stores,  especially  super¬ 
markets,  are  doing  a  tremendous  job  in  egg 
merchandising.  Many  of  them  are  refrigerating 
eggs  both  in  the  backroom  and  on  display. 
However,  the  vast  majority  of  our  stores  is 
still  trying  to  merchandise  eggs  as  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days.  Eggs  are  often  displayed 
alongside  lard,  oleo.  cottage  cheese,  horse¬ 
radish  and  other  non-related  products.  A  high 
proportion  of  all  the  food  stores  handling  eggs 
does  not  have  complete  refrigeration  for  the 
product.  Yet  producers  and  egg  handlers  all 
along  the  line  have  been  told  for  years  that 
eggs  must  be  refrigerated  if  quality  is  to  be 
maintained.  Studies  have  shown  clearly  that 
the  retail  store  is  the  weakest  link  in  our  egg 
marketing  set-up  today  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  merchandising  and  quality  maintenance. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  having  made  some 
major  advances  in  the  marketing  of  eggs. 
Actually,  though,  we  are  just  starting.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  egg  is  a  perfect  container, 
that  a  dry  paperboard  carton  is  the  ideal  car¬ 
ton,  and  that  our  present  system  of  handling 
eggs  is  so  perfect  that  it  should  go  un¬ 
challenged.  Do  we  dare  take  this  attitude  in 
the  face  of  the  actual  facts  and  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  progress  occurring  with  other  pro¬ 
ducts  that  compete  with  eggs?  Sure,  we  are 
glad  to  see  our  egg  consumption  soar  to  over 
400  per  capita,  but  to  what  level  could  it  go 
if  the  entire  industry  were  “on  the  ball"  all  the 
time? 

A  Look  Into  the  Future 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Since  most  of 
us  do  not  know  where  we  are  now,  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  difficult  for  us  to  make  guesses  as  to 
the  true  course  ahead.  Of  this  much  we  can 
be  sure:  progress  in  egg  marketing  is  just  be¬ 
ginning,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  move 


togg$  of  the  future  will  be  coming  in  plastic  cartons  through  which  the  shells  can  be  seen.  Maybe, 
the  eggs  will  be  coming  to  market  xoithout  any  shells  at  all.  The  eggs  on  the  bottom  are  pack¬ 
aged  in  plastic  .cell-containers  without  any  natural  shells  whatsoever. 
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fast  to  keep  up  with  developments  in  the 
years  ahead. 

First  of  all,  the  trend  is  very  definitely  to 
egg  cartons  which  permit  complete  visibility 
of  the  product.  In  watching  hundreds  of  con¬ 
sumers  at  the  egg  counter,  we  know  that  a 
high  proportion  tries  to  tear  open  an  egg  car¬ 
ton.  peak  in  the  ends  of  the  cartons,  feel  the 
top  and  do  many  other  things  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  something  about  what  is  inside.  If  we 
were  to  be  content  with  marketing  cracked 
eggs,  stained  eggs,  dirty  eggs,  eggs  that  lack 
uniformity  in  color  and  size,  then  perhaps  the 
solid  top  paper  containers,  locked  to  prevent 
opening  by  the  customer  at  the  point  of  sale, 
would  be  ideal.  But  it  is  a  good  bit  like  “stick¬ 
ing  your  head  in  the  sand”  and  failing  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  inevitable.  As  a  result  of  some  re¬ 
search  work  at  Cornell  University  in  the  use 
of  window-type  egg  cartons,  we  have  seen 
many  concerns  swing  to  the  use  of  windowed 
containers  in  the  past  few  months.  More  will 
be  doing  this  in  the  future.  The  trend  will 
certainly  be  toward  the  use  of  cartons  with 
larger  and  larger  windows. 

Plastic  Cartons  Sell  at  Premium 

One  might  hazard  a  guess  that  within  the 
next  few  years  the  use  of  transparent  plastic 
cartons,  also  developed  at  Cornell  ( and 
now  in  commercial  production  by  Trand 
Plastics  Co.),  will  be  quite  widespread.  In 
Central  New  York,  transparent  plastic  cartons 
sold  at  a  five-cent  premium  over  other  cartons 
and,  during  several  weeks  of  testing,  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  high  as  47  per  cent  of  egg  sales. 
Customers  were  buying  the  plastic  cartons  of 
eggs  and  paying  a  premium  for  such  rather 
than  the  regular  cartons  of  eggs.  This  same 
type  of  test  was  repeated  in  Maine,  with  slight¬ 
ly  over  half  the  eggs  sold  in  plastic  cartons  at 
a  five-cent  premium.  This  is  clear-cut  evidence 
that  many  people  want  to  see  what  they  are 
buying  and  that  they  will  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  doing  so. 

At  the  retail  level,  it  seems  clear  that  a  trend 
is  being  started  toward  the  merchandising  of 
eggs  in  separate  display  cases.  The  egg  sales 
case  developed  at  Cornell  has  been  tested 
throughout  New  York  State.  Sales  increases 
from  30  to  over  100  per  cent  have  been  re¬ 
ported  when  eggs  are  properly  displayed 
and  merchandised  in  equipment  designed  to 
hold  the  quality  of  the  eggs  as  well  as  mer¬ 
chandise  them  properly.  More  recent  tests 
with  this  case  in  the  Midwest  have  shown  in¬ 
creases  of  over  40  per  cent  in  sales.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  consumers  are  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  eggs  from  those  concerns  which  in  turn 
show  an  interest  in  properly  handling  and 
merchandising  their  eggs. 

New  Egg  Vendors  Are  Automatic 

The  selling  of  eggs  through  specialized  egg 
vending  machines,  while  now  practiced  by  a 
few  farmers,  is  likely  to  become  widespread 
within  the  next  few  years  as  new  specialized 
egg  vending  machines,  low  in  cost  and  efficient 
in  operation,  become  available.  Many  consum¬ 
ers  have  long  tried  to  buy  fresh  eggs  from  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  difficulty  of  doing  such  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  and  the  problems  encountered 
by  the  producers  in  attempting  to  serve  con¬ 
sumers  at  irregular  hours  has  held  down  the 
development  of  some  good  market  outlets.  The 
vending  machine  holds  100  dozen.  It  permits 
a  poultryman  to  sell  two  kinds,  sizes,  or  quality 
of  eggs.  It  is  refrigerated  to  keep  temperatures 
at  45  degrees  and  contains  a  heating  element 
to  prevent  freezing  during  the  winter  months. 
The  vending  machine  pictured  on  page  117 
was  developed  by  the  Rowe  Manufacturing 
Company  through  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  Cornell.  It  has  been  in  operation  on  the 
campus  for  several  weeks  and,  without  any 
promotional  efforts  whatsoever,  sales  have 
been  running  about  200  dozens  per  week. 

Egg  handlers  in  the  future  are  likely  to  be 
fewer  in  number  than  today.  Those  who  re¬ 
main.  of  course,  will  have  larger  businesses 
and  will  operate  more  efficiently  by  virtue  of 
having  larger  operations,  if  not  from  other 
factors.  This  increase  in  the  size  of  egg  hand¬ 
ling  concerns  will  come  through  mergers  of 
existing  concerns  and  through  the  natural 
growth  of  the  efficient  businesses.  It  is  likely 

(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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Legumes  and  bacteria  go  hand  in  hand  supplying  their 
own  mutual  needs  and  in  producing  those  big 
yields  of  high-protein  roughage  crops . 


By  M.  D.  BELLOMY 


N  American  scientist  once  re¬ 
marked  that  legumes  “not  only 
work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves,  but  they  pay  for 
the  privilege.”  Farmers  every¬ 
where  know  how  true  that 
statement  is;  but  they  know,  too, 
that  the  plants  could  not  be  so  valuable  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  their  practical  bacteria  part¬ 
ners.  The  beneficial  association  of  soil  bac¬ 
teria  with  legumes  was  discovered  in  1886.  At 
that  time  it  was  established  that  certain  kinds 
are  essential  to  the  growth  of  legumes.  The 
discovery  made  possible  such  practical  results 
that  many  field  and  laboratory  experiments 
were  started  in  order  to  learn  more  about 
activities  of  legumes’  “good  germ”  partners. 

Fifteen  years  later,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  investigated  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
oculating  legumes  with  bacteria  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  production  of  crops 
which,  in  turn,  would  improve  the  soil  where 
they  grew.  Since  that  time,  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  increased  crop  yields  by  this 
practice  has  been  supplied  regularly  to  farm¬ 
ers  by  the  department's  scientists.  Starter  cul¬ 
tures  of  reliable  bacteria  have  been  given  to 
firms  for  producing  more  effective  inoculants. 

Legume  bacteria  are  single-called  micro¬ 
organisms  that  vary  in  size  and  shape  with 
age  and  with  the  composition  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  grow.  Seen  through  a  microscope, 
some  look  like  tiny  rods,  others  resemble 
miniature  war  clubs,  and  some  are  shaped 
like  an  “X”  or  a  “Y”.  Young  bacteria  are  ex¬ 
tremely  active. 

In  order  to  survive,  every  living  thing  must 
have  its  required  amount  or  form  of  nitrogen. 
This  aristocrat  of  all  elements  stubbornly  op¬ 
poses  entering  into  a  combination  with  other 
elements.  Under  powerful  influences,  however, 
viz.  lightning  discharges  and  chemical  reactions 
caused  by  tremendous  heat,  free  nitrogen  can 
be  induced  to  form  compounds  wrhich  are  re¬ 
quired  in  agriculture  and  industry.  The  farmer 
has  no  such  forces  at  his  disposal  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  nature  provides  him  with  a 
simpler  and  more  economical  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  he  requires. 

What  Is  One  Without  the  Other? 

The  partnership  that  exists  between  legumes 
and  bacteria  is  almost  unique.  Few  relation¬ 
ships  of  similar  nature  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  agriculture.  Protein-rich  legumes  require 
plenty  of  nitrogen  to  mature  successfully. 
Legume  bacteria  must  have  “bed  and  board.” 
What  could  be  a  fairer  exchange?  The  plant 
provides  a  home  for  the  bacteria  and  they  ob¬ 
tain  the  nitrogen  the  plant  must  have.  Soon 
after  the  legumes  begin  to  grow,  bacteria  in¬ 
vade  the  tiny  root  hairs.  They  multiply  rapidly 
and  form  growths  called  nodules  on  the  plant 
roots.  A  true  symbiosis  is  thus  formed;  they 
live  together  to  the  advantage  of  both.  The 
plant  furnishes  sugar  or  energy  necessary  and 
the  bacteria  use  this  material  to  fix  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  they  give  it 
directly  to  their  host. 

All  three — the  legume,  the  nodule  and  the 
bacteria — are  necessary  for  the  success  of  this 
unique  process.  The  nitrogen  fixed  varies  from 
50  to  100  pounds  per  acre  per  year  depending, 
of  course,  on  the  plant,  the  soil  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  climatic  conditions.  It  is  not  possible, 
before  planting,  for  farmers  to  be  certain  that 
soil  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  proper 
kind  of  bacteria,  or  even  if  bacteria  are  present. 
There  is  no  sure-fire  method  of  determing  that 
the  crops  will  receive  as  much  nitrogen  as  they 
need.  This  is  true  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
legumes  may  have  been  grown  in  the  same 
ground  as  recently  as  the  previous  year.  Bac¬ 
teria  from  other  years  may  have  lost  their 
beneficial  properties.  They  may  no  longer  have 
the  ability  to  fix  enough  nitrogen  to  supply  the 


plants’  minimum  requirements.  In  such  cases, 
young  legumes  will  be  spindly  and  sickly.  Usu¬ 
ally,  they  will  be  yellow  and  have  no  nodules 
on  their  roots.  "Where  legume  bacteria  are  giv¬ 
ing  maximum  aid,  the  plants  are  a  dark  green. 
Color  differences  are  one  of  the  most  reliable 
ways  of  determining  if  soil  contains  sufficient 
bacteria  of  the  right  kind. 

It  is  not  wise  to  wait  until  the  color  method 
can  be  used  to  decide  the  presence  or  absence 
of  proper  bacteria.  Sickly  plants  present  a  real 
problem  to  the  farmer.  It  is  one,  however,  which 
he  need  not  encounter  if  he  follows  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  providing  reliable  bacteria  for  his  soil 
each  year.  Today,  if  a  farmer's  legumes  have 
been  unable  to  attract  a  sufficient  quantity  or 
the  proper  kind  of  germ  partners  to  provide 
them  with  nitrogen,  it  is  possible  to  inoculate 
plants  with  their  particular  “brand.”  Legume 
bacteria  inoculants  on  the  market'-  now  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  most  effective  strains  to  suit 
the  exact  legumes  the  farmer  intends  plant¬ 
ing.  The  economic  importance  of  legume  in¬ 
oculation  cannot  be  overstressed.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
“more  effective  strains  of  legume  bacteria  can 
increase  the  yield  or  protein  content  of  le¬ 
gumes  as  much  as  20  per  cent  on  the 
average  over  the  natural  legume  bacteria 
in  the  soil.” 

Bacteria  Choose  Their  Partners 

It  is  quite  true  that  legume  bacteria  are  real 
snobs  when  it  comes  to  choosing  life  partners. 
Those  that  fix  nitrogen  for  alfalfa  refuse  to 
work  for  clovers,  peas,  beans  or  soybeans; 
likewise,  any  that  work  for  the  last  four 
plants  do  nothing  for  alfalfa.  This  definite 
selectivity  appeared  to  be  quite  an  obstacle  at 
first.  There  are  50  different  kinds  of  legumes 
grown  commercially  in  this  country  and  it 
would  be  both  complicated  and  expensive  if 
it  were  necessary  to  provide  a  different  bac¬ 
teria  culture  for  each  kind  of  legume  grown. 
Science  has,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  once 
more.  It  has  found  that  a  number  of  bacteria 
strains  can  be  combined  into  one  culture 
for  satisfactory  inoculation  of  several  re¬ 
lated  legumes.  It  is  possible  now  to  buy  such 
cultures  in  seven  cross-inoculation  groups. 

Even  though  science  has  accomplished  so 
much  there  is  still  much  to  learn  about  the 
legume-bacteria  partnership.  Many  questions 
must  be  answered  if  the  best  group  mixtures 
of  bacteria  are  to  be  produced.  For  example, 
some  strains  will  do  their  best  work  on  only 
one  species  of  legume— perhaps  on  only  a 
single  variety.  Why?  And.  of  the  bacteria  that 
will  work  on  a  given  legume,  some  are  good 
nitrogen  fixers,  many  are  mediocre  or  almost 
indifferent,  and  others  are  very  poor.  Why? 
Some  poor  strains  can  invade  a  plant  and  pre- 


These  are  roots  of  legumes  all  grown  under  the 
same  conditions  except  being  inoculated  with 
different  bacteria.  Effective  bacterial  strains  were 
used  on  the  plants  at  the  right. 

vent  the  activity  of  a  good  strain.  Culture  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  complex  problem,  one  which  will 
be  solved.  Each  year,  plant  explorers  send  new 
bacteria  collected  from  soil  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  researchers  in  the  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  Station  located  in  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
Many  promising  finds  are  among  the  new¬ 
comers.  These  are  preserved  in  a  nutrient  so¬ 
lution  covered  with  sterilized  mineral  oil  and 
stored  in  the  national  agricultural  bacteria 
bank  until  tests  and  experiments  can  be  com¬ 
pleted.  This  may  be  as  long  as  four  years. 

Plants  and  Animals,  Earth  and  Atmosphere 

In  addition  to  testing  foreign  strains,  scien- 
tists  at  the  Beltsville  Station  continue  their 
investigations  among  native  bacteria.  Data  is 
collected  in  soil  and  climatic  conditions  which 
may  affect  the  bacteria.  Records  on  atmos¬ 
pheric  and  soil  temperature,  rainfall  and  mois¬ 
ture  are  maintained.  Chemical  and  mechanical 
analyses  are  made  on  samples  of  test-field 
soil.  Fundamental  studies  in  the  greenhouse 
are  supplemented  by  field  trials.  One  project 
now  underway  will  cover  a  five-year  period. 
During  this  time,  special  cultures  will  be  com¬ 
pared  with  commercial  mixtures.  Different 
methods  and  rates  of  applying  inoculants  will 
be  tested.  It  is  believed  that  addng  chemical 
be  tested.  It  is  believed  that  adding  chemical 
nitrogen  to  plants  will  start  them  off  better. 

From  all  of  the  studies  and  investigations, 
scientists  expect  to  learn  much  more  about  the 
physical,  chemical  and  biological  factors  that 
affect  all  kinds  of  soil  bacteria.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  is  rarely  safe  to  assume  that  soil  con¬ 
tains  sufficient  effective  bacteria  to  inoculate 
a  legume  crop,  even  though  the  same  plant  has 
been  grown  on  the  field  in  previous  years. 
Many  bacteria  are  lost  because  of  sunshine  and 
drought,  acidity  and  lack  of  food,  and  finally, 
because  of  hard  rains  and  poor  drainage.  Since 
legumes  are  extremely  important  as  crops  and 
will  produce  good  yields  only  when  aided  by 
their  own  particular  kind  of  bacteria  partners, 
all  farmers  should  make  an  effort  to  provide 
proper  bacteria  artificially  when  needed.  The 
gains  possible  from  the  more  productive 
strains  of  legume  bacteria  should  persuade 
those  in  doubt  to  make  practical  tests  in  their 
own  fields.  Only  then  can  proof  be  established 
that  the  soil  has  good  inoculating  power  and 
that  full  value  from  the  legume-bacteria 
partnership  is  being  utilized. 


In  a  field  test  of  different  soybean  inoculating  culUires,  the  dark-green  growth  on  the  left 
brought  about  by  an  effective  nitrogen- fixing  soybean  bacteria.  The  pale  plants  in  the  foreground  were | 
inoculated,  but  with  a  culture  not  suited  to  high  est  and  most  economic  yields. 


Two  Practical  Farm  Partners 
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Where  Stands  Poultry  Breeding? 

Truly  at  the  crossroads ,  it  goes  ahead  not  in  the 
purity  of  the  past  but  toward  goals  set  almost 
entirely  by  production  and  sales  efficiency . 

By  THOMAS  W.  FOX 


CASUAL  examination  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  modern  egg  and  meat 
strains  of  poultry  impresses  one  with 
their  tremendous  food  producing  po¬ 
tential.  Just  how  much  of  the  current 
high  level  of  productivity  can  be 
attributed  to  genetic  improvement  is 
impossible  to  determine;  as  these  stocks  were 
being  submitted  to  vigorous  selection  tech¬ 
niques,  major  advances  were  also  being  made 
in  nutrition,  management,  and  disease  control. 
But,  of  all  the  classes  of  domestic  livestock  that 
have  been  submitted  to  genetic  selection,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  poultry  has  probably 
made  the  greatest  and  most  significant  pro¬ 
gress.  'The  reason  for  this  is  not  that  poultry 
breeders  have  cornered  the  market  on  selec¬ 
tion  techniques  but  rather,  simply,  that  they 
are  working  with  chickens.  The  domestic  fowl 
is  a  wonderful  animal  for  genetic  manipula¬ 
tion,  Its  life-cycle  interval  is  so  short  that  a 
new  generation  can  be  produced  from  selected 
stock  each  year.  ( Think  of  the  cattle  breeder’s 
problem  with  a  nine-month  gestation  period!) 
Another  valuable  genetic  attribute  of  poultry 
is  the  large  number  of  contemporary  full  sis¬ 
ters  and  full  sister  families  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  each  hatching  season.  These  families 
can  be  submitted  to  comparable  environmental 
conditions,  and  then  family  performance  be¬ 
comes  a  valuable  aid  to  selection.  Finally,  a 
large  number  of  males  can  be  tested  and  se¬ 
lected  on  the  performance  of  their  progeny 
grown  under  identical  environmental  condi¬ 
tions.  One  to  three  hundred  single  male  ma¬ 
tings  are  not  usual  in  present  day  poultry 
breeding  operations. 

The  past  35  to  40  years  of  poultry  breeding 


have  seen  commercial  poultrymen  apply  sound 
family  techniques  to  their  stocks.  Substantial 
yearly  improvement  was  evident.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  egg  production  strains  became  world 
famous  for  their  performance.  Evidence  of  how 
successfully  breeders  increased  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  stocks  is  in  the  fact  that  many 
now  feel  that  progress  per  generation,  in  spite 
of  substantial  selection  pressure,  may  have 
reached  a  plateau. 

Poultry  breeders  early  realized  the  need  for 
competitive  testing  of  their  stock,  and 
a  large  number  of  stand¬ 
ard  egg  laying  contests  were 
established.  Throughout  the 
United  States  these  stand¬ 
ard  tests  have  for  many  years 
provided  a  wealth  of  data  on 
egg  production  potential.  The 
chief  criticism  that  can  be  made 
against  them  is  that  only  a 
small  number  of  birds  is  tested 
per  entry.  The  entry  may  also 
be  so  highly  a  selected  sample 
of  birds  that  the  breeder’s 
flock  is  not  truly  represented. 

A  fairly  recent  development 
has  been  the  establishment  of 
random  sample  tests.  This  con¬ 
cept  of  testing  the  genetic  po¬ 
tential  of  poultry  stocks  is 
now  being  used  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  egg  strains,  broiler 
stocks,  and  turkeys.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  these  tests  is  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  flock  average  of  the 
entries,  not  the  performance 
of  just  a  well-selected  sample. 


The  forerunner  of  random  sample  broiler 
tests  was  the  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  contest. 
This  contest  played  an  extremely  important 
role  in  illustrating  the  meat  producing  poten¬ 
tial  of  broilers.  Because  each  participant 
raised  his  own  entry,  fed  rations  of  his  own 
choice,  and,  finally,  selected  the  top  birds  of 
those  originally  entered,  the  test  demonstrated 
what  could  be  done  with  outstanding  stock, 
superior  nutrition,  and  fine  management.  But 
it  provided  little  valid  information  on  which 
to  base  comparisons  of  the  genetic  differences 
among  entries.  Thus,  the  random  sample 
broiler  test  was  the  logical  consequence  to  the 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow  contests. 

So  many  and  various  breeds,  strains  and 
crosses  of  both  egg  and  broiler  stocks  are  being 
tested  in  random  sample  tests  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  poultry  breeding  is  one  of  trans¬ 
ition  and  uncertainty.  Results  of  these  tests 
are  receiving  wide  publicity  and  are  being 
used  for  advertising  and  sales  promotion.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  participants  whose  stock  consistently 

(Continued  on  Page  110) 


Trapnesting  and 
present 


pedigree  records  are  common  ingredients  in  past, 
and  future  poultry  breeding  operations. 


The  "New”  in  Poultry  Nutrition 

Just  as  soon  as  a  new  feeding  discovery  proves 
scientifically  good  and  safe,  it’s  popped  right 
into  those  bags  of  mash  and  pellets . 


By  E.  I.  ROBERTSON 


ETTER  nutrition  for  the  nation’s  poul¬ 
try  flocks  is  assured  by  the  constant 
application  of  research  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  feed.  Advances  in  poultry 
feeds  are  of  great  importance  and 
value.  Today  poultry  feed  represents 
about  60  per  cent  of  all  manufact- 
jured  feed;  more  than  20,000,000  tons  were 
|  ted  in  1955.  To  a  greater  extent  than  other 
farm  animals,  poultry  are  fed  manufactured 
feed.  Most  of  it  is  used  as  an  “all-in-one”,  or 
|  complete,  ration.  Accordingly,  research  find¬ 
ings  are  applied  very  quickly  to  poultry  feed¬ 
ing. 

Continued  high  consumption  of  poultry 
products  has  come  about  because  of  lowered 
costs  of  production.  Promotional  efforts  includ¬ 
ing  barbecues,  egg  breakfasts,  fried  chicken 
dinners,  fried  Father’s  Day  chicken,  and  other 
such  activities  have  kept  poultry  products  in 
a  favored  position  on  the  consumer’s  shopping 
list.  The  continued  high  level  of  production 
has  come  from  improvements  in  efficiency  re¬ 
sulting  from  application  of  research.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  production  efficiency  in  broilers 
is  a  tribute  to  poultry  geneticists  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  fast-growing  birds  and  to  nutritionists 
|  who  formulate  rations. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  during  the 
[past  year  in  learning  the  nutrient  require¬ 
ments  for  fast  growth.  These  findings  repre¬ 
sent  the  “new”  in  poultry  feeds,  and  the  feed 
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industry — ever  alert  to  render  service  to  the 
customer — has  lost  no  time  in  providing 
rations  as  the  most  practical  vehicle  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  research  to  the  farm.  The 
short  application  lag  in  using  what  is  known 
permits  new  findings  to  be 
applied  immediately  after  dis¬ 
covery  and  commercial  availa¬ 
bility.  While  each  nutritional 
discovery  may  make  only  a 
slight  improvement,  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  new  findings,  their  cumu¬ 
lative  effect,  and  the  rapidity 
of  their  application  have  al¬ 
most  revolutionized  poultry 
feeding. 

Currently,  the  most  popular 
anfUspectacular  improvements 
are  the  result  of  increasing  the 
level  of  energy  in  feeds. 

Energy  is  the  nutrient  needed 
in  greatest  quantity  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  fuel  need  for  rapid 
growth  and  production.  Readi¬ 
ly  available  energy  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  birds  because  of  their 
short  digestive  tract  and  high 
metabolic  rate.  High  energy 
feeds  such  as  corn,  wheat,  or 
milo  supply  far  more  available 
energy  than  fibrous  ingredi¬ 
ents  such  as  wheat  bran,  oats 


or  dehydrated  alfalfa.  Fats  and  oils  furnish 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  energy 
as  do  high  energy  grains. 

Energy  levels  of  poultry  feeds  are  measured 
by  calories  of  productive  energy;  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  energy  available  for  production  or 
growth.  Productive  energy  levels  range  from 
200  calories  per  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  to  about 
2,900  calories  per  pound  of  fats  and  oils. 
Among  the  commonly  used  feed  grains,  corn 
and  wheat  contain  1,100  to  1,200  calories  per 
pound,  while  oats  are  about  800  and  wheat 
bran  500.  Generally  speaking,  the  higher  the 
fiber  of  the  product  the  lower  its  available 
energy  for  poultry;  food  passage  is  too  rapid 
to  permit  any  appreciable  digestion  of  fiber. 

(Continued  on  Page  110) 


The  carryover  reserve  of  a  chick  is  often  depleted  by  stress  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  during  the  first  days  out  of  the  shell.  It  is  profitable 
to  replace  this  reserve  by  high  level  feeding  of  vitamins  and,  anti¬ 
biotics  to  provide  a  shield  to  ward  off  infections. 


HBW  SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE 

SAVES  YOU  TIME  AND  MONEY!  )i|p|g§l 


Answers  over  400  planting-time 
questions  at  the  touch  of  a  finger! 

Save  time  and  money  at  planting  time  with  Hoffman’s 
new  scientifically  designed  SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE. 

Gives  answers  to  over  400  questions  on  seeds  and 
crops  — when  to  plant,  how  deep,  rates  of  seeding  for 
•44  farm  crops.  Also  plant  population  and  fertilizer 
suggestions,  seed  control,  seeding  rates  for  different 
kernel  sizes  of  Funk  G  seed  corn. 

Hoffman’s  new  SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE  is  simple  to 
use.  clearly  printed,  water-resistant  for  long  life. 

Fits  easily  into  your  pocket. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  32  B 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 


for  this  amazing 


l  enclose  25c.  Please  send  me  my  SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE. 


SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE! 

■Be  first  in  your  locality  to 
own  one!  Mail  coupon  today! 


JUNG’S  WAYAKEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  5  PKTS.  OF 
SEEDS  for  1  0c.  This  will  consist  of  a 
trial  pkf.  of  Wayoheaa  Tomato, 
Tendercore  Corrot,  All  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Rodish  and  the  New 
PEPPERMINT  STICK 


ZINNIAS.  All  for 


10c,  in  Canada  20c.  When  requested, 
we  will  also  send  our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Coupon  for  Rare 
Premiums  in  every  catalog.  Send  1  Oc. 


J.  W.  JU 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6 


G23Q1I3ECJ  R  on 'do  I ph ,  Wise. 


||iirj»ee 

BE,  '  J 


f*  I 


/^"Marigold 

:$ii|  New“Nearest-to-White” 

'  .  V"Jiurpei-  Marigold  seeds  may 
S  .produce  a  pv.re  white  one. 

•  .Help  us  find  it— enjoy  these 
•  'unique  flowers,  earn  $10,000! 

ar  Packet  25c- 1/16  oz.  $1. 

tjyggjr®'  Seed  supply  limited— send  cash 
at  our  risk.  Read  this  amazing 
offer  in  the  1056  Burpee 
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Seed  Catalog.  Ask  for  it 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32, 


Pa. 


In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid:  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  20  Evergreens,  all  <1  yr.  old 
transplanted  5  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce, 
White  Spruce.  Red  Pine’,  ail  20 
for  only  S3  postpaid.  (West  of 
Miss.  Fiiver  add  25c).  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  small  evergreen 
trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT.  RN-216,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  EROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonten,  N  J. 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
_  postal  today  for  125  seed  C Upl¬ 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  1 1 

R.B.SH5i!WWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  407  Rockford,  ILL. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


1EE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
|  virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 

6  RHODODENDRON 
nod  6  AZALEASi 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


GROW  MORE’ 


DOLLARS 
PER  ACRE 


with  the  amazing  New  GARRY  and  RODNEY 
OATS  and  other  new  improved,  better  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Be 
among  the  first  to  profit.  Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  TODAY.  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

33  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


TREES  *  SHRUBS 

RAISE  THEM  FROM  SEED 

$$$$  for  you  in  Christmas  Trees,  ornamentals,  timber 
and  others.  Seeds  normally  produce  seedlings  in  a 
few  days  or  weeks.  Transplant  from  garden  or  seed 
bed  when  conditions  of  soil  and  weather  most  favor¬ 
able.  For  Price  List  and  FREE  Planting  Guide  Write  to 
W00DL0T  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


V  20-  B, 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEAC  H 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can  t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
5,2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Ideal  for  home  garden,  require  littl 
space,  full  size  fruit,  bear  early,  2ni 
or  3rd  year.  DWARF  PEACH 
APPLE,  PEAR;  New  North  Sta 
Dwarf  CHERRY.  Also  new  grapes 
nut  trees,  berries.  Guaranteed  stock 
Catalog  free. 

j.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  ROAD,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

Do  You  Live  in  a  Short- Season  Area... but 

WANT  TO  GROW  WATERMELONS? 

Then  plant  Rhode  Island  Red  which  matures  in  89  days.  The 
crisp,  delicious,  red  flesh  is  of  finest  quality.  The  vines  make 
vigorous  growth  and  produce  good  crops  of  attractive,  medium 
size,  oval,  green-and-white  striped  melons  averaging  10  to 
12  lbs’  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
and  see  for  yourself  how  many  new  and  better  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  available  this  year. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  now  AemUj 


The  Culture  of  African  Violets 


HEN  we  were  young  and 
sprightly,  we  could  roam 
the  countryside  and  pick 
dainty  little  wild  violets, 
growing  in  out-of-the-way 
places  where  they  would 
blossom  and  die  unseen  if 
we  did  not,  happen  along.  Now,  when 
older,  busier  and  not  so  sprightly, 
we  can,  perhaps  in  compensation, 
enjoy  the  lovelier  African  variety  of 
violets  during  all  of  the  seasons. 
Everyone  who  grows  African  violets 
knows  the  pleasure  they  offer. 


I  have  been  interested  in  violet 
culture  for  the  past  two  years  and 
have  several  kinds  now,  all  doing 
very  nicely.  In  violet  growing,  like 
iii  other  undertakings,  knowledge  is 
an  important  requisite.  I  have  been 
learning  by  experience,  picking  up 
bits  of  knowledge  here  and  there. 
And  I  am  glad  to  share  with  you 
.  some  of  the  information  I  have  ac¬ 
cumulated,  in  the  hope  that  African 
violets  may  bring  you  pleasure,  too. 

Watching  the  little  plants  grow 
from  leaf  cuttings  is  interesting,  so 
let  us  start  with  a  leaf.  Surely  a 
friend  or  neighbor  will  give  you  one, 
or  you  can  buy  them,  as  well  as 
small  plants,  from  commercial  grow¬ 
ers.  For  setting,  I  like  the  vermicu- 
lite  method  best.  Vermiculite  is  por¬ 
ous  and  cheap,  and  there  is  less  rot¬ 
ting  of  stems  in  it  than  in  sand  or 
water.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
leaf  has  been  taken  from  the  mother 


which  to  set  the  pots,  in  the  tray, 
put  a  layer  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel. 
If  you  use  plastic  pots  with  base 
fastened  or  separate,  the  tray  will 
not  be  needed. 

Leaf  Mold  for  Soil 

As  to  the  soil,  some  authorities 
say  one  mixture  is  good,  and  others 
recommend  a  different  combination. 
Good  garden  soil  or  leaf  mold  (old- 
fashioned  woods  dirt)  makes  the 
best  basic  material.  Moreover,  1  add 
to  leaf  mold  small  portions  of  any  or 
all  of  these:  sand,  peatmoss,  humus 
and  vermiculite.  I  mix  them  well. 
The  mixture  should  be  made  damp 
enough  to  hold  shape  when  presseu 
together  in  the  hand,  but  it  should 
not  be  muddy. 

Now,  when  your  violets  have 
grown,  all  in  a  cluster,  to  be  about 
an  inch  high  or  large  enough  to  be 
separated  easily  (examine  them — it 
will  do  no  harm),  you  wiil  need  to 
separate  and  set  each  plant  in  its 
own  little  pot.  Be  careful  to  set  the 
crown  (where  leaf  stems  divide)  at 
the  top  of  the  soil.  This  carefulness 
has  to  do  with  watering  The  crowns 
are  allergic  to  water,  and  so  are  the 
leaves  to  a  certain  extent.  Watering 
from  the  bottom  is  usually  best  but, 
if  the  soil  becomes  dry  on  top,  the 
small  plants  need  to  have  water 
there,  too;  the  roots  are  short  and 
cannot  absorb  moisture  from  below 
quite  as  easily  as  the  larger  plants 


Although  control  of  heat  and  light  may  be  a  problem,  a  large  windoiv  is  one 
of  the  best  places  to  grow  and  shoiv  African  violets.  Two-  or  three-tiered 
glass  shelves  are  almost  ideal  for  fine  display  and  convenient  care. 


plant,  I  put  an  inch  of  the  vermicu¬ 
lite  in  a  shallow  dish  and  wet  it  with 
warm  water.  While  it  soaks,  I  turn 
to  the  leaf  and  its  stem  and  cut  off 
part  of  the  stem,  leaving  about  two 
inches  with  the  leaf.  The  exact 
length  is  not  important  except  that 
when  it  is  too  long,  it  is  apt  to  tip 
over;  and  when  it  is  too  short  and 
happens  to  rot  at  the  end,  there  is 
no  chance  to  cut  off  the  rotting  end 
and  try  again.  Next,  I  split  the  end 
of  the  stem  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  up  its  length.  This  stimulates 
growth  of  a  large  cluster  of  baby 
plants.  Then  I  put  my  cutting  in  the 
damp  vermiculite.  I  water  it  with 
warm  water  every  day  or  two. 

Patience  with  Cuttings 

Patience  is  the  next  requisite — 
patience,  faithfulness  and  watchful¬ 
ness.  And  one  day  we  notice  small 
new  plants:  they  really  are  coming! 
Now  we  watch  the  light,  the  temper¬ 
ature  and  the  air.  Violets  need  fresh 
air  but,  of  course,  not  chilling  air. 
They  like  a  light,  warm  room  but  not 
a  place  in  it  too  close  to  the  window; 
they  are  fond  of  an  hour  or  two  of 
direct  sunshine,  but  not  too  much — 
the  violet’s  skin  is  tender. 

The  time  of  waiting  and  watching 
the  slow  but  steady  growth  of  the 
little  plants  is  the  period  during 
which  to  prepare  the  next  stage  of 
operations.  This  means  getting  in¬ 
dividual  containers  of  soil  ready.  Vio¬ 
lets  prefer  pots  suited  to  their  size, 
the  two-inch  type,  at  this  time.  If  you 
choose  clay  pots,  you  will  need  an 
aluminum  or  galvanized  iron  tray  in 


do.  Water,  when  put  in  a  tray,  not 
only  waters  the  plant  directly  hut 
provides  high  humidity,  which  is 
also  beneficial  to  the  plants 

The  soil  for  the  blossoming  pots 
will  be  the  same  mixture  that  was 
used  earlier,  and  you  should  remem¬ 
ber  to  place  the  crowns  just  above, 
or  even  with,  the  top  of  the  soil.  Put 
two  plants  in  one  pot  if  you  choose, 
two  alike  or  better  of  different  col¬ 
ors.  Water  thoroughly  after  trans¬ 
planting  and  place  either  in  a  bright 
north  window  or  just  out  of  the  sun 
in  other  windows.  I  have  some  by  a 
south  window  but  have  a  thin  cur¬ 
tain  to  draw  across  the  lower  half  of 
the  window  pane;  and  I  allow  only 
about  an  hour  of  sunshine  each  day. 

Watering  Requires  Care 

The  plants  in  wick-fed  pots  re¬ 
quire  water  only  once  a  week;  this 
is  a  help  when  one  needs  to  be  away 
from  home  for  a  while.  I  ordinarily 
fill  my  bases  about  half  full  when 
the  wicks  and  soil  become  dry.  That 
happens  about  every  four  days.  The 
common  plastic  pots,  with  deep  bases 
and  without  wicks,  require  water 
about  every  two  days.  The  clay  pots 
are  very  porous  and  need  frequent 
inspection  for  watering  needs.  The 
kind  of  pot,  the  temperature,  light, 
humidity,  ventilation,  all  make  in¬ 
dividual  the  problem  of  proper 
water,  and  you  will  learn  by  expe¬ 
rience  the  right  amount  to  give. 

New  crowns  will  come  along  the 
sides  of  the  plant.  You  will  want  to 
snip  off  these  little  crowns — but, 
(Continued  on  Page  80) 
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YIELD  -  QUALITY-  PROFIT 


4  TONS  HIGH  QUALITY  ALFALFA  HAY 
PLUS  6  TONS  SILAGE  PER  ACRE 


IN  ’56,  it’s  going  to  take  top  yields  and  quality  to  show  a  good 
farm  profit,  and  that’s  where  AGRICO,  The  Nation’s  Leading 
Fertilizer,  can  do  a  job  for  you.  AGRICO’s  EXTRAS  pay  on  all 
crops.  Take  the  word  of  Peter  H.  Sandfort,  owner  of  Garden 
State  Guernsey  Farm,  Warwick  RD  1,  N.  Y.,  who  writes: 


"Following  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  recommendations  in  the  Fall 
of  ’53,  I  spread  1A  tons  of  lime  on  my  19-acre  field.  This  field 
had  produced  a  poor  corn  crop  and  I  was  anxious  to  seed  it  to 
alfalfa.  Before  seeding  in  the  Spring,  we  broadcasted  400  lbs. 
of  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  per  acre.  Then  we  drilled 
in  400  lbs.  of  AGRICO  FOR  SEEDING  DOWN  3-12-12  per  acre, 
and  seeded  23  lbs.  of  alfalfa  per  acre.  Oats  were  used  as  the 
nurse  crop,  and  cut  in  June  ’54  for  green  oat  hay. 


PETER  H.  SANDFORT  (right)  owner  of  Garden  State  Guernsey  Farm  and  NICK  BONNEMA,  Mgr.,  Warwick  RD  1,  N.  Y. 


IT0PDRESS1NG  WHEAT  FOR  SILAGE  PAYS! 

To  support  my  herd  of  75  Holsteins  on  120  acres, 
really  have  to  push  for  maximum  production,” 
writes  John  A.  Crist  of  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  "Last 
Fall,  I  planted  a  10-acre  field  to  wheat  for  late  Fall  ^ 

pasture  and  silage  in  the  Spring.  My  herd  grazed  wt 

this  field  hard  in  the  Fall  and  I  thought  the  field 
was  done  for.  On  A.A.C.  Co’s  recommendations,  I 
topdressed  this  field  in  February  with  400  lbs. 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOP  DRESSING  per  acre. 

"Cuttings  from  this  field  totaled  over  12  tons 
pxcellent  quality  silage  per  acre!  I  know  that  this 
yield  was  more  than  double  what  it  would  have  *&¥> 

oeen  without  the  AGRICO  FOR  TOP  DRESSING. 

My  investment  of  $11.75  per  acre  in  AGRICO  illSilfe: 

bought’  silage  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2.  per  ton!”  JOHN  A.CRIST  of  Pine  Bush,  N.Y. 

$22.04  EXTRA  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO! 

Topdressing  wheat  in  the  Spring  with  a  complete 
fertilizer  really  paid  off  for  Walter  F.  Selbig, 
who  writes: 

"In  the  Spring  of  ’55,  I  topdressed  part  of  my 
wheat  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  TOP  DRESSING 
10-10-10  at  200  lbs.  per  acre.  On  the  remainder  of 
the  field,  I  used  a  20.5  %  nitrogen  material  at 
100  lbs.  per  acre,  keeping  the  units  of  nitrogen 
applied  per  acre  as  near  the  same  as  possible. 

"Throughout  the  growing  season,  the  wheat 
topdressed  with  AGRICO  was  taller.  At  harvest, 
we  cut  and  threshed  a  systematic  check,  and  found 
that  where  I  used  AGRICO,  the  yield  was  54.9  bu. 
per  acre,  as  compared  with  41.5  bu.  per  acre  with 
WALTER  F  selbig  the  nitrogen  topdressing.  AGRICO  out-produced 

of  Wayland,  N.  Y:  the  nitrogen  material  by  13.4  bu.  per  acre  and 

made  me  an  extra  profit  of  $22.04  per  acre!” 


"Early  Spring  ’55,  we  applied  AA  QUALITY  Phosphate  Rock 
at  1  ton  per  acre  and  topdressed  with  300  lbs.  of  AGRICO  FOR 
SEEDING  DOWN  per  acre.  The  first  cutting  in  June  yielded  2 A 
tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre.  A  second  cutting  yielded  If 2  tons  dry 
hay  per  acre.  This  field  never  stopped  growing  even  though  this 
was  the  hottest,  driest  Summer  on  record !  In 
early  Fall  the  weather  was  very  changeable,  so 
we  cut  6  tons  of  silage  from  the  third  cutting. 

"I  need  a  lot  of  high  quality  roughage  to 
keep  my  125  high-producing  Guernseys  in 
top  milk  production.  My  alfalfa  field  is  now 
doing  its  full  share.  Figuring  my  first  cutting 
at  $35.  a  ton,  and  the  second  at  $45.,  I  have 
an  average  of  $40  per  ton  from  two  cuttings, 
plus  the  extra  value  of  the  silage.  This  year’s 
production  alone  is  well  worth  over  three 
times  the  entire  renovation  cost!” 

AGRICO  WINS  SIDE-BY-SIDE  TEST 
with  25.5  Bu.  EXTRA  OATS  Per  Acre 

"In  the  Spring  of  ’55  I  put  out  a  side-by-side 
oats  comparison,  using  275  lbs.  of  AGRICO 
5-10-10  per  acre  on  7  acres,  and  275  lbs.  of 
another  fertilizer  of  equal  analysis,”  writes 
Curt  Ranger.  "The  oats  were  sown  at  the 
rate  of  2 A  bu.  per  acre.  All  the  conditions  of 
this  comparison  were  exactly  the  same. 

"At  harvest  time,  the  real  difference  showed 
up.  The  AGRICO  side  produced  88.5  bu.  per 
acre,  as  compared  with  63  bu.  per  acre  yield 
made  with  the  other  fertilizer. 

"AGRICO  not  only  out-yielded  the  other 
fertilizer  by  25.5  bu.  per  acre  but  it  cost  me 
38c  per  acre  less.  The  extra  25.5  bu.  per  acre 
grown  with  AGRICO  were  worth  $16.58  per 
acre,  plus  the  saving  of  38c  per  acre  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  cost,  makes  my  total  extra  profit  per 
CURT  RANGER  of  Horned,  N.Y.  acre  with  AGRICO  $16.96!” 


AGRICO *  NOW! 


Cash  in  on  the  EXTRAS  you  get  with  AGRICO.  There’s  an  AGRICO  for 
each  major  crop— great  crop-producers  all!  See  your  AGRICO  Dealer  today. 


made  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N,  J.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  North  Weymouth,  Mass.  •  Three  Rivers,  N.  Y, 
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WALTHAM  29 

New  Broccoli  for  a  FALL  crop 


HARRIS  SUDS 

MONEY-MAKING  FALL  CROP 

Sow  the  seed  outdoors  in  late  Spring,  transplant  in  June  and 
reap  tremendous  crops  in  early  Fall.  After  the  broad  even 
center  heads  are  cut,  the  side  branches  make  fine  smaller 
heads  giving  a  long  harvest  period. 

Rich  in  vitamins;  deliciously  flavored;  attractive  in  color; 
excellent  for  freezing. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

if  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1956  CATALOG  mm  Amdij/ 


FRUIT  TRESS 


SEND  FOR  ROHRER’S 


free: 

Seed  Catalog 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated  seed  catalog 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  contains  useful 
planting  suggestions  for  your  field  and 
garden  crops. 

Mail  the  COUPON  TODAY 


Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Boses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Sort 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeal  Orders 


|  Box  80-A  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
|  Please  Send  Me  1956  Catalog: 


1 


.  I 

I  NAME  .  j 

I  ADDRESS  .  j 

I  .  I 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


ly  W? 


NEW  GRAPE 

New  Interlaken  Seedless 

Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored.  Entirely 
Seedless.  Crisp  meaty  golden  berries  are 
just  like  California  grapes  but  better 
quality. 

MILLER'S  CATALOG  lists  other  new 
grapes,  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES,  NEW 
SEPTEMBER  red  raspberry,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  FRUIT  and  NUT  TREES,  RED 
RICH  STRAWBERRY,  NEW  SHADE 
TREES,  ORNAMENTALS. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  —  Learn  about  New 
English  Walnut.  Large  Thin  Shelled  Nuts. 
HARDY  AT  25  BELOW  ZERO.  BEAUTIFUL 
SHADE  TREE.  GUARANTEED  STOCK. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  ROAD,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Floweriru 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  S 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  ilantew 
guarantees  satisfaction.  0  tr  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates  ( [scribes 
complete  nursery  lire  f  t  reason- 

_  __  able  prices.  Write  todty. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nm  series,  Box  R-2IG,  f  rir  cesi  A  me, Md. 


«  Tsc 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
CROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  iower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  Ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today . 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


/REE  ©  1956  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOG 

Profit  from  50  years  experience  growing  and  shipping 
'lardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Eroccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  &,  Potato  plants. 
Satisfaction  assurred.  PIEDMONT  FLANT  CO., 

P,  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


soy 

tomato 

Giants!  The  largest  smooth 
red  tomatoes  you  ever 
saw,  up  to  2  lbs.  each!  Plants 
grow  faster,  bear  heavier  and 
longer.  Send  stamp  for  post¬ 
age,  we’ll  mail  10  Seeds  Free. 
Or,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  $  1. 
Burpee  Seed,  Catalog  also  FREE. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

554  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


5. 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  oi;  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
W  rite  for  Free  Li  er green  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


20- B 


Indiana,  Pa- 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  72nd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

72  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PI  ME,  FIR,  SPRUCE.  OANA  DIAN  HEMLOCK. 
AFBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
tret  s.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

“With  a  future.”  Grow  quality  trees  by  planting 
proven  quality  —  PINES  —  SPRUCES  —  FIRS.  Price 
List,  Planting  Guide,  Sheering  Bulletin  on  request. 
Scotch  Pines  as  low  as  $12.50  per  thousand.  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  good  color,  4  year  old,  50  or  more  6c  ea. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES, 

BOX  65-Y,  RIMERSBURG,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  ot  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


FINEST  QUALITY  *  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  71  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUA KERTCWN.  PENNA. 


GARRY,  CRAIG, 
Clinton,  Mohawk 
Beaver  and 
Swedish  Star 


Write  Dept.  Ii-3 
For  Prices 

REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED  IN 
UNASSiGNED 
TERRITORIES 


•  Certified 

•  Selected 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y 


SO 


(Continued  xrom  Page  78) 

wait:  when  two  small  leaves  appear 
between  the  leaf  stems,  watch  and 
wait  a  while,  for  the  new  crowns  and 
the  flower  buds  look  the  same  at 
first.  If.  a  tiny  round  thing  shows  up 
flanked  by  two  small  leaves,  let  it 
alone;  but,  if  the  discovery  proves 
to  be  two  leaves  only,  remove  them 
with  the  point  of  an  ordinary  pencil. 
Single  plants  have  more  room  to 
spread  and  are  much  nicer  than  mul¬ 
tiple  growths. 

Sometimes  a  side  shoot  comes  from 
below  the  surface  and  makes  a 
double  plant.  I  have  one  which  did 
that  and  the  two,  close  together, 
make  a  tall  and  very  pretty  pot  of 
violets.  The  side  shoot  can  be  .re¬ 
moved  and  rooted  separately  if  you 
wish,  but  the  cutting  wounds  should 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time 
to  dry  out.  then  treated  with  sulphur 
to  prevent  rot  and  diseases 

The  first  anticipated  flowers  will 


be  slow  to  open,  or  it  will  seem  th^ 
way,  when  you  have  been  waiting 
for  months.  But  precious  things  are 
the  product  of  time. 

You  will  want  to  add  to  your  col¬ 
lection  the  many  African  violet  col¬ 
ors  and  varieties.  Two  or  three  tiered 
shelves  beneath  a  large  window  is 
the  almost  ideal  place  to  display 
them.  The  control  of  light  and  sun¬ 
shine  here  is  a  problem,  though. 

Plant  foods  are  beneficial  if  used 
according  to  directions.  And  we  must 
not  forget  to  pinch  off  the  stem  of 
each  violet  blossom  as  soon  as  the 
blossom  has  fallen  off.  This  prevents 
seed  pod  formation  and  makes  the 
remaining  flowers  much  larger. 

Old  age  comes  upon  the  African 
violets,  pests  and  diseases  attack 
them,  but  they  grow  at  all  times  of 
the  year  and  make  most  rapid 
growth  from  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  on  through  Spring. 

Vera  V.  Meabon 


To  bring  times  of  delight  to 
the  season's  dark  days ,  try 

Feeding  the  Birds  This  Winter 


One  of  the  pleasures  of  Winter  is 
feeding  the  birds.  Outside  my 
kitchen  window  is  a  medium-sized 
box,  open  on  all  four  sides,  with  the 
top  well  covered  to  protect  birds  in 
stormy  weather.  Soon  after  daybreak 
they  begin  to  appear.  Earliest  are 
the  chickadees,  for  they  know  there 
is  a  breakfast  there  waiting  for  them. 
They  are  sure  to  find  a  doughnut, 
also  a  small  jar  cover  containing 
peanut-butter  (which  they  dearly 
love),  and  best  of  all,  sunflower 
seeds  scattered  over  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  Hanging  fiom  an  arbor  are 
two  toasters  that  nearly  always  have 
stale  bread  on  them,  and  scattered 


on  the  ground  are  crumbs  for  birds, 
such  as  sparrows  and  buntings,  who 
prefer  to  feed  there.  One  never  real¬ 
izes  the  number  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  birds  there  are  around  in 
Winter  until  he  makes  a  steady  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  them. 

The  chickadees  love  the  doughnut, 
and  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of 
peanut-butter  they  will  eat.  But 
sunflower  seeds  are  their  favorite. 
At  times  there  will  be  almost  a 
steady  stream  of  them  coming  and 
going  from  the  feeder  and  the  arbor. 

Climbing  over  the  arbor  is  a  large 
trumpet  vine  and,  perched  on  one  of 
its  large  branches  with  a  seed  firmly 
held  between  their  feet,  the  birds 
harhmer  away  with  their  bills  until 
they  have  eaten  the  last  of  the  seed’s 
inside  meat.  What  is  left  of  the  shell 
is  then  chopped  to  the  ground,  the 
bill  is  wiped  across  the  branch,  and 
off  they  fly  for  another  one. 


Occasionally,  evening  grosbeaks 
appear,  sometimes  three  or  four  at 
a  time.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a 
dozen  in  a  flock.  Sunflower  seeds  are 
also  a  favorite  with  them,  and  they 
can  make  short  work  of  any  supply. 
They  are  handsome  birds,  solidly 
built,  with  short,  powerful  bills. 
They  are  not  timid  like  some  of  the 
other  birds,  but  stay  right  in  the 
box  to  feed.  They  take  the  seed  in 
their  bills,  crush  it  with  apparently 
little  effort,  and,  with  the  inside 
eaten,  drop  the  shell  at  their  feet. 
After  a  dozen  of  them  have  made  a 
visit,  the  box  needs  cleaning  out. 

Another  visitor  that  is  partial  to 
sunflower  seeds  is  the  white-breasted 
nuthatch.  I  have  never  seen  him  eat 
close-up,  for  on  approach  he  flies  eff 
through  the  backyard.  But  he  soon 
comes  warily  back  for  more. 

Another  interesting  bird  is  the 
woodpecker,  either  downy  or  hairy. 
Near  my  feeder  is  a  stake  about  four 
feet  high.  Whenever  these  birds  ar¬ 
rive,  they  always  land  on  the  side  of 
the  stake  near  the  bottom  and  work 
their  way  up  by  spasmodic  jerks, 
bobbing  their  heads  from  side  to 
side.  When  they  have  reached  the 
desired  height,  they  fly  to  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  box  and  for  a  moment 
they  are  lost  from  view.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  heads  appear  above  the 
edge  of  the  box.  With  more  of  their 
jerky  movements  and  continually  on 
the  alert,  they  are  soon  where  they 
feast  on  their  favorite  food,  the 
doughnut.  I  do  not  hear  a  sound 
from  the  downy,  but  hairy  is  con¬ 
tinually  uttering  a  quick,  sharp  chirp 
as  he  bobs  his  head  this  way  and 
that. 

Buntings,  white-throated  sparrows, 
and  occasionally  a  song  sparrow  feed 
on  the  ground.  English  sparrows, 
blue  jays  and  starlings  feed  from 
the  toasters  and  also  from  the 
crumbs  on  the  ground.  The  white- 
throated  sparrow  has  gotten  into  the 
feed  box,  but  he  does  not  do  it  often. 

Feeding  the  birds  may  be  expen¬ 
sive — and  I  know  from  experience 
that  it  can  be — but  the  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  it  is  well  worth  the  cost. 
The  birds  will  look  upon  you  as  their 
friend,  and  the  chickadee  in  par¬ 
ticular  greets  you  with  his  cherful 
dee-dee-dee  whenever  you  happen  to 
be  out  in  the  yard.  If  you  find  the 
Winter  a  dreary  season  and  you  tire 
of  looking  out  of  the  window  at  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular,  but  seeing  only 
the  desolate,  landscape,  feed  the 
birds.  You  will  do  them  a  good  turn, 
and  one  for  yourself  as  well. 

Walter  H.  Cudworth 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Hews  from  Hew  Jersey 

A  five-member  sub-committee  was 
appointed  by  Floyd  R.  Hoffman, 
chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Milk 
Committee,  to  develop  a  proposal 
relative  to  a  Federal  Milk  Marketing 
Order.  The  committee  consists  ot 
Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  Clinton  dairyman 
and  vice-president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture:  Herbert  W. 
Voorhees  of  Hopewell,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Lauderdale  of  Lambertville, 
director,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’ 
Cooperative;  Stanley  Douglass  of 
Pittstown,  representative  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Assn.;  and 
Thomas  L.  Lawrence  of  Hamburg, 
general  manager  of  United  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  Of¬ 
fice  of  Milk  Industry  Director  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Califon.  The  proposal  to  be 
developed  is  in  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest  from  Secretary  Benson  for 
further  information  before  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  rendered  concerning  the 
proposed  regulation  of  milk  market¬ 
ing  in  the  upstate  New  Jersey  coun¬ 
ties. 


Hunterdon  County  poultrymen  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  labor  income  of  $1.54 
per  bird  in  1956.  This  figure  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  annual  poultry  out¬ 
look  conference  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Hunterdon  County  Poultry 
Assn,  and  the  Extension  Service 
and  held  last  month  at  the  Fleming- 
ton  Auction.  The  basis  of  the  figures 
was  the  outlook  for  egg  and  poultry 
prices  and  feed  costs  as  given  to 
the  group  by  Dr.  Frank  Beck,  exten¬ 
sion  economist  at  Rutgers  and  a  set 
of  records  on  10  Hunterdon  poultry 
farms  for  1954.  The  1956  figures  are 
based  on  48-cent  eggs  and  $70  feed. 
The  figures  were  worked  up  for  a 
3.000-bird  plant  made  up  of  2,400 
pullets  and  600  hens.  On  the  basis 
of  actual  returns  at  the  Flemington 
Auction  of  45.58  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs  net  to  the  farmer  and  $74  feed, 
a  poultry  plant  of  this  size  returned 
a  labor  income  per  bird  of  $1.06  in 
1955.  The  cost  figures  included  an 
interest  charge  of  five  per  cent  on  a 
$36,000  investment.  All  other  ex¬ 
penses  were  included  except  the 
operator  and  his  family’s  labor 
charge.  A  small  item  was  added  for 
extra  hired  help. 


The  newly  organized  New  Jersey 
Vegetable  Growers'  Assn,  held  a 
revival  meeting  at  Bordentown  last 
month  and  took  steps  to  obtain  rep¬ 
resentation  from  each  of  the  counties 
of  New  Jersey  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  association.  Each 
county  vegetable  growers’  association 
or  Board  of  Agriculture  will  appoint 
a  director  to  the  Board  of  the 
State  Growers  Association.  President 
Charles  Wohkittel  of  Caldwell  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  Bordentown  meeting. 
The  organization  had  58  active  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  time  of  the  Bordentown 
meeting  and  hopes  to  increase  this 
enough  to  well  represent  the  vege¬ 
table  industry  of  the  State. 


Save  trouble. 


Oliver  Spring  Trip  Bottoms  are  supplied  at  no  extra  C03t. 

time  and  money 


New  Jersey  tops  all  states  in  the 
nation  in  use  of  electric  power  on 
farms.  Last  year  99.1  per  cent  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  State  had  electric 
service  and  this  figure  is  nearly  six 
per  cent  above  the  national  average. 
Twenty  years  ago  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  farms  in  the  State  had 
electricity  and  New  Jersey  ranked 
fourth  in  the  nation. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Oliver  Spring  Trip  Plows  save  you  trouble 
and  time.  If  you  hit  an  obstacle  in  the  field, 
the  bottom  trips  and  swings.  Just  reverse 
the  tractor  a  bit  and  the  plow  is  automati¬ 
cally  reset.  Hydraulic  lines  do  not  become 
detached.  The  plow  does  not  break  away 
from  the  drawbar. 

They  also  save  you  money.  The  spring 
trip  protects  the  plow  bottom  from  break¬ 
age.  The  plow  frame  stays  in  alignment  be¬ 
cause  it,  too,  is  protected  from  sudden  shocks 
and  stresses. 

And  remember,  with  an  Oliver  you  won’t 
have  to  continually  halt  work  to  clear  a  clog¬ 
ging  plow .  The  truss  frame  construction  gives 
high  clearance  beneath  the  beams  and  full 
clearance  between  the  bottoms.  Tali  weeds 


and  heavy  stubble  turn  neatly  under. 

And  here’s  an  Oliver  exclusive:  when  you 
turn  at  the  headlands,  the  plow  shares  are 
raised  a  constant  7  V?  inches  no  matter  how 
deeply  you’ve  been  plowing.  This  keeps  trash 
off  the  share  tips.  They  remain  clean  to  take 
hold  instantly  as  you  drop  the  bottoms. 

Whatever  your  type  of  soil,  size  of  field, 
tractor  hitch  or  power  classification,  discover 
all  the  special  features  of  Oliver  Plows.  See 
your  Oliver  Dealer.  He  can  supply  you  with 
the  tillage  equipment  to  fit  your  exact  needs. 
Or,  write: 


The  Oliver  Corporation 

OLIVER  1 

400  W.  Madison  St. 

Chicago  6,  III. 

February  4,  1956 
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Field  Crops  for  New  York 


Fox'  New  York  State  alfalfa  in 
1956,  the  agi’onomy  department  at 
Cornell  University  recommends  seed’ 
mg  Narragansett  on  heavy  soils  and 
whei'e  stands  ai’e  expected  to  lay 
more  than  four  years — i.e.  whei'e  wilt 
is  not  a  problem.  Narragansett  is 
advised,  too,  with  Ladino  clover  and 
either  brome  or  orchard  grass  for 
pasture.  It  is  the  most  widely 
adapted  alfalfa  vai'iety  for  the  State. 
Outyielding  Ranger  except  where 
bacterial  wilt  is  present — it  is  highly 
susceptible.  Ranger  is  resistant — 
Narragansett  is  quite  winter-hardy. 
It  is  l'ecommended,  thei'efore,  for 
everywhere  in  northei’n  New  York. 
DuPuits,  a  French  vai'iety,  is  recom¬ 
mended  on  deep  fertile  soils  from 
which  less  than  a  four-year  stand 
is  desired.  It  out  produces  Narragan¬ 
sett  and  Ranger  the  first  three  years 
and,  in  three  cuttings  on  an  acre  of 
good  soil,  has  regularly  produced 


five  tons  of  fine  hay  per  year.  Du¬ 
Puits  is  not  as  winter-hardy  as  Nar¬ 
ragansett,  however,  nor  is  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  various  soil  types  probably 
as  broad.  Because  it  is  susceptible  to 
bacterial  wilt,  it  is  not  so  long-lived. 

Ranger  is  still  a  good  alfalfa  var¬ 
iety  and  there  is  plenty  of  certified 
seed  available.  Winter-hardy  and 
resistant  to  wilt,  it  is  recommended 
on  wilt-infested,  well-drained  soils 
for  stands  of  longer  than  four  years. 
Vernal,  too,  is  winter-hardy  and 
wilt-resistant. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  a  legume  rec¬ 
ommended  for  establishment  on 
sweet,  fertile  land  too  poorly 
drained  for  alfalfa  and  on  which  a 
longer-than-three-year  stand  is  de¬ 
sired.  Thus,  in  these  situations  it 
might  replace  red  clover  for  hay, 
pasture  and  silage.  In  trials,  Eu¬ 
ropean  has  established  itself  more 
quickly  than  Empire,  and  it  recovers 


faster  after  harvest.  Erect  in  growth, 
European  starts  off  fast  and  persists 
well  after  grazing  it;  it  is  a  high 
yielder.  Because  no  certified  seed 
is  available — all  the  seed  is  imported 
from  Europe — performance  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  may  not  always  be  uniform. 
The  Viking  trefoil  variety  is  one  of 
Cornell’s  own  creations  and  has  so 
far  performed  outstanding  well.  It 
yields  higher  than  European,  is  more 
winter-hardy  and,  compared  with 
Empire,  is  practically  prodigal  in 
production.  It  starts  early  in  Spring, 
recovers  well  after  cropping,  and  its 
seedlings  are  vigorous;  it  blooms 
about  the  time  red  clover  does. 

For  red  clover,  Cornell  recom¬ 
mends  Pennscott.  It  reports  this 
variety  to  be  superior  to  so-called 
commercial  clover  seed  and  that  it 
produces  better  second-year  harvests 
than  other  red  clovers.  If  a  farmer 
must  buy  non-named  clover  seed, 
though,  he  ought  to  make  sure  he 
gets  seed  grown  in  the  Northeast, 
not  the  West.  Of  course,  Ladino 


each  Funk  G  Hybrid  under  growing  conditions 
identical  to  yours.  This  vital  test-and -prove  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  out  by  Hoffman’s  own  corn  special¬ 
ists  on  Hoffman  proving  grounds  in  every  impor¬ 
tant  corn  growing  section  of  Ne~7  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Del.,  and  Va. 


WHEN  YOU  PLANT  THE  RIGHT  FUNK  G 
HYBRID  FOR  YOUR  FARM,  YOU  REAP 
THE  BENEFITS  OF  TODAY’S  MOST  AD¬ 
VANCED  NATIONAL  CORN- BREEDING 
and  LOCAL  CORN-TESTING  PROGRAM. 


HYBRID 


* . .  this  is  a  kernel  of  Funk  G  Hybrid 
seed  corn.  It  could  well  be  the  most  important 


kernel  of  corn  in  the  world  for  you. 


Locked  inside  this  kernel  are  many  wonderful 
"abilities’' — such  as  the  ability  to  grow  fast,  to 
develop  deeper  roots  and  stronger  stalks,  to  fight 
off  blight  attacks  .  .  .  the  ability  to  resist  drouth  and 
insect  attack.  These  extra  abilities  of  Funk  G 
Hybrids  are  the  result  of  years  of  patient  and  skillful 
breeding  by  Funk  corn  experts. 


MAIL  TODAY/ 


NO  TWO  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  ALIKE.  Although  the 
kernels  may  look  alike,  no  two  varieties  of  Funk  G 
Hybrid  corn  have  all  the  same  abilities.  For  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  and  performance,  you  need  a  strain  of 
corn  adapted  to  your  area,  your  soil,  your  season. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Funk  breeds  many  different 
strains  of  hybrid  corn,  and’  identifies  each  by  its 
own  "G”  number. 

HOFFMAN  TESTING  DETERMINES  BEST  "G"  NUM¬ 
BER  FOR  YOU.  To  make  sure,  Hoffman  test-grows 


In  terms  of  dollars-and-cents  this  means . . . 

MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE!  MORE  BUSHELS 
OF  RIPE,  MATURE  EARS  FOR  HUSKING! 
MORE  TONS  OF  FEED  IN  THE  SILO! 


If  you  have  never  grown  Funk  G  Hybrids,  your 
local  Hoffman  agent  can  help  you  select  the  proper 
"G”  number  for  your  locality.  Or  write  our  corn 
men  here. 


fm!  GIT  AU  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  All 

fjloffman  Quality  farm  seeds 


SIND  FOR  1956  SEED  CATALOG 


ond  FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK! 


Help  take  the  risk  out  of  farm- 
ing  —  mail  coupon  for  two 
FREE  valuable  booklets!  New 
1956  catalog  lists  newest  varie¬ 
ties  such  as  ’’Pennscott”  Clover, 
’’DuPuits”  Alfalfa,  ’’Garry” 
Oats,  ’’Pilgrim”  Ladino,  plus  all 
others  you  need.  Farm  Facts 
Notebook  is  packed  with  tips 
for  bigger,  better  crops.  Hoff¬ 
man  supplies  only  clean,  honest- 
value,  pre-tested  seeds. 


I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


32 


Please  send  me  FREE  Farm  Facts  Notebook  and  1956  SEED  GUIDE. 


Name_ 


Address- 


Town- 


Slate 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  t  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer - 
©gents  to  fake  orders  for  Hoffmon  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 
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clover  is  Ladino  clover  and  for  a 
white  variety  it  is  best.  Certified 
seed  is  recommended;  supplies  of 
it  are  ample. 

Smooth  bromegrass  seed  from 
Nebraska  or  Kansas  is  much  superior 
to  that  from  Canada  and  the  North, 
but  Lincoln  and  Achenbach  are  ac¬ 
tually  the  recommended  smooth 
bromegrasses  when  their  seed  is 
available.  High  in  yield,  they  have 
great  resistance  to  brown  leaf-spot, 
and  they  are  vigorous  in  seedling 
stage.  Prices  for  Lincoln  and  Achen¬ 
bach  certified  seed  are  higher  than 
for  the  common  typeg. 

Timothy  is  no  longer  just  timothy, 
True,  common  varieties  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  hay  if  cut  early,  but  Climax 
is  really  the  one  to  seed.  It  produces 
high  quality  hay,  has  more  leaves, 
and  blooms  about  a  week  later  than 
common  varieties.  Unfortunately, 
only  limited  quantities  of  certified 
Climax  timothy  seed  are  available. 

Piper  Sudan  grass  is  the  variety 
for  New  York.  Early,  and  higher  in 
yield  than  either  common  or  sweet, 
it  is  lower  in  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
that  can  prostrate  whatever  live¬ 
stock  consumes  it.  Certified  Piper 
seed  is  available. 

Cornell  rates  both  grain  and 
silage  corn  varieties  in  early  to  late 
categories — it  results  in  recommen¬ 
dations  according  to  a  farm’s  eleva¬ 
tion  above  sea  level — and  then  con¬ 
siders  their  comparative  yield  and 
resistance  to  stalk  rot.  For  eleva¬ 
tions  above  1,300  feet  and  for  all  of 
the  North  Country,  Michigan  250  has 
shown  up  best  for  grain  and  Robson 
285  for  silage;  thus  they  could  be 
recommended.  For  farms  from  900  to 
1,300  feet  above  sea  level  and  for 
relatively  short-season  areas  at  lower 
levels,  Robson  285,  Cornell  M-4  and 
Cornell  M-l  have  performed  best  for 
grain  and  also  well  for  silage.  For 
grain  500  to  900  feet  above  sea  level, 
Robson  320,  Pennsylvania  444,  and 
Kingscrost  M2  perform  notably  well; 
the  Robson  and  King  varieties  have 
done  equally  well  for  silage.  De- 
Kalb  65,  Funk  G-10,  Robson  360, 
Ohio  K-62  and  Pioneer  373  are  ex¬ 
cellent  here  for  silage,' too.  The  K-62, 
Kingscrost  KT,  DeKalb  406,  and 
Connecticut  870  do  well  for  grain 
at  elevations  below  300  feet.  New 
Jersey  7  and  Connecticut  870  are 
highest-yielding  recommendations  for 
silage  at  the  low  elevations;  U.S.  13 
has  also  proved  good. 

The  oats  recommended  for  New 
York  State  seedings  in  1956  is  Garry. 
It  is  high  yielding,  rust-resistant, 
stiff-strawed,  and  has  heavy  kernels. 
It  offers,  according  to  Cornell  agron¬ 
omists,  the  best  solution  to  farmers 
with  problems  of  rust.  Ripening 
four  to  five  days  later  than  Mohawk 
and  Clinton,  Garry  is  some  five 
inches  taller.  The  recommended 
seeding  rate  is  1.5  bushels  per  acre. 
The  other  recommended  oat  variety, 
Rodney,  yields  almost  as  much  as 
Garry  but,  while  it  is  generally  rust- 
resistant,  it  suffers  from  the  7A  race 
of  stem  rust.  It  is  five  days  later 
than  Garry.  A  fairly  good  supply 
of  certified  Garry  and  Rodney  seeds 
is  available  to  farmers  this  year 
through  regular  seed-supply  houses. 
If  seed  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
Craig  oat  variety  appears  best.  It  is 
higher  yielding  than  either  Clinton 
or  Mohawk  and  is  somewhat  more 
resistant  to  rust.  Quite  rust-suscep¬ 
tible,  both  Clinton  and  Mohawk  are 
high  yieiders  in  rust-free  areas,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  planted  early.  The 
Ajax  variety,  though  high  yielding, 
is  handicapped  by  weak  straw7; 
Beaver,  similar  in  many  respects,  is 
somewhat  stronger-strawed.  For  oat 
forage,  any  tall-growing,  mid-season 
variety  is  recommended 

Cornell  finds  Erie  the  highest 
yielding  spring  barley  and  earlier 
maturing  than  Moore.  Smooth-awned 
and  two-row,  it  produces  heavy¬ 
weight  kernels.  Moore  is  six-rowed 
and  also  smooth-awned.  Resistant  to 
powdery  mildew,  its  straw  is  desir¬ 
ably  stiff. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Successful  Deer  Harvest 


Now  that  the  deer  season  is  past, 
we  would  like  to  tell  of  our  success¬ 
ful  harvest  last  Fall.  There  are  four 
of  us  who  are  hunters — my  wife, 
my  son,  Gerald,  my  daughter,  Ruth, 
and  myself.  We  all  love  the  outdoors 
and  make  extensive  preparations 
for  every  open  deer  season. 

Last  year  on  the  opening  day  for 
gunning  in  Dutchess  County,  we 
were  all  ready  to  get  under  way.  No 
sooner  had  we  started  out,  exactly 
7:10  A.M.,  than  my  wife  got  a  four- 
point  buck.  After  admiring  her 
trophy  and  dragging  it  out  to  the 
car  and  taking  it  home  and  hanging 
it  up,  we  returned  to  the  woods. 
After  a  little  while,  we  heard  some 
more  shots  in  the  area  where  my 
daughter  Ruth  was  on  watch.  Some 
time  later  I  arrived  and  found  Ruth 


and  her  mother  struggling  to  drag 
out  a  nice  spike  horn  which  Ruth 
had  shot  at  about  10:30.  It  was 
Ruth's  first  deer.  We  took  the  deer 
home,  hung  it  up  and  returned  to 
the  woods  to  see  if  I  could  get  time 
to  hunt  a  little  while.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  at  the  end  of  the  day  with 
nothing  except  weariness,  I  found 
my  son  with  a  nice  three-point  buck 
which  he  had  shot  at  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  morning  1  was  up  early 
and  off  to  the  woods  again.  After 
hunting  most  of  the  day,  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
harvested  a  good-sized  six-point  . 
buck.  Thus  ended  a  perfect  season 
for  the  Smith  Family  with  plenty 
of  venison  for  the  Winter  of  1955-56. 

New  York  Watson  Smith 


-  James  H.  Daniels 

Modern  Dutchess  County  Deerslayers 
In  two  days  last  Fall  every  member  of  the  Smith  family  got  himself— and 
herself — a  deer.  Son  Gerald’s  was  a  three-point  buck  (L),  father  Watson 
Smith’s  a  six-pointer ,  Mrs.  V/atson’s  a  four-pointer,  and  daughter  Ruth’s  a 
nice  spike-horn  (r.).  The  Smiths  are  from  Holmes,  N.  Y.;and  the  deer  came 

from  Dutchess  County,  too. 


New  So  ft  -  Wheat  Flour  Recipes 


A  market  is  badly  needed  for  part 
of  the  eight  to  10  million  bushels  of 
soft  wheat  grown  each  year  in  New 
York  State,  and  also  for  the  250 
million  bushels  produced  by  14  other 
States.  So-called  soft  wheat  is  the 
kmd  made  into  pastry  and  cake 
flours,  which  homemakers  and  bak¬ 
ers  once  used  for  most  baking  ex¬ 
cept  yeast  breads.  As  all-purpose  and 
specialized  cake  flours  were  de¬ 
veloped,  the  special  use  of  pastry  or 
soft-wheat  flour  declined.  Exports 
and  the  government  loan  program 
furnished  an  outlet  for  some  of  this 
wheat  for  a  while. 

Another  blow  hit  growers  about 
seven  years  ago  when  soft  wheat  ex¬ 
ports,  which  hit  their  peak  in  1947, 
also  started  to  decline.  The  New 
Tork  State  Soft  Wheat  Millers’  Assn, 
stepped  in  with  an  active  campaign 
to  develop  domestic  retail  markets 
for  pastry  flour,  but  right  away  stub¬ 
bed  its  toe  against  the  recipe  prob¬ 
lem.  Recipes  in  use  both  for  home 
and  institutional  baking  at  that  time 
were  designed  for  all-purpose  flour. 
When  pastry  flour  was  substituted  in 
equal  quantities,  the  recipes  were 
thrown  out  of  balance. 

The  millers  took  this  problem  to 
Cornell  University’s  College  of  Home 
Economics  in  the  hope  that  a  simple 
conversion  formula  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  use  of  either  all-purpose 
flour  or  pastry  flour  in  baking  reci¬ 
pes.  But  they  found  that  the  prob- 
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lem  was  a  big  one.  First  there  was 
a  study  of  the  nature  of  soft-wheat 
flour,  with  tests  to  disclose  differ¬ 
ences  between  various  millers’  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  done,  the  scientists  were 
able  to  develop  recipes  including  the 
flour  both  for  home  and  institutional 
purposes  in  quick  breads,  rolls,  and  as 
a  thickening  agent.  Recipes  for  its 
traditional  use  in  cakes,  pastries, 
and  cookies,  of  course,  remained  the 
same. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  three 
bulletins  were  issued:  “Quick  Breads 
— Baking  with  New  York  State  Pas¬ 
try  Flour”;  “Hot  Breads  for  Your  i 
Community  Meals”;  and  “Cakes,  j 
Cookies  and  Pies.”’  All  are  available 
from  the  Mailing  Room,  Roberts 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Some  35,000  copies  of  these 
bulletins  have  so  far  been  distri¬ 
buted. 

There  are  a  few  differences  in  va¬ 
riety  and  protein  content  of  soft 
wheats  from  the  various  States,  but  it 
is  believed  that  present  standardi¬ 
zations  in  the  industry  will  make  it 
possible  for  Cornell’s  New  York  j 
recipes  to  be  used  with  equal  success  , 
in  all  soft-wheat  producing  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  standardization 
and  the  new  recipes  will  enlarge  the 
demand  and  use  for  soft-wheat  flour 
in  general  baking  purposes.  Soft- 
wheat  flour’s  value  as  cake  and 
pastry  flour  has  been  long  and  favor¬ 
ably  known. 


Why  pay  for 

“shrinking  horsepower”? 


Your  tractor,  of  course,  will  never 
shrink  to  this  size.  But  what  about  all 
the  horsepower  you  paid  for  when  it 
was  new?  That  can  shrink — from 
month  to  month,  year  after  year. 

Every  time  you  run  your  tractor 
engine,  harmful  deposits  build  up 
inside  the  combustion  chambers,  on 
the  valves,  pistons  and  rings.  Gradu¬ 
ally  these  deposits  reduce  your  trac¬ 
tor’s  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  should  start  using 
New  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select.  It’s  the 
world's  only  oil  super-refined  by  the 
exclusive  Alchlor  Process  to  avoid 
“shrinking  horsepower”  in  the  hard¬ 


working  engines  on  your  farm. 

This  oil  controls  carbon,  the  cause 
of  pre-ignition,  knock  and  overheat¬ 
ing.  It  also  protects  against  acid  and 
corrosion.  Moreover,  it  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil— assures  mini¬ 
mum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

It’s  wise  to  switch  to  new  Gulfpride 
H.D.  Select,  Available  in  the  exact 
grade  recommended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  your  tractor  for  every  season 
of  the  year.  Comes  in  a  handy,  re¬ 
usable  5  gal.  utility  can  with  conven¬ 
ient  pouring  spout. 


Gulfpride  h.o.  Select 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


Save  time  and  money  with  Gulf  quality  products 

Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant 

Saves  you  the  expense  and  It  is  perfect  for  all  con- 

trouble  of  keeping  many 
separate  greases  on  hand. 


Ill 


ventional  transmissions 
and  differentials. 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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Get  MORE  OATS  per  acre! 

Plant  Dibble’s  Certified 

Garry  or  Craig  Oats 

(STIFF-STRAWED,  EARLY  VARIETIES.  YIELDS 
UP  TO  100  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE.) 

Also  offering  these  other  profitable  certified  varieties: 

RODNEY,  MOHAWK,  CLINTON 
ADVANCE,  AJAX 

Also  Dibble’s  Heavyweight 
All  treated  and  ready  to  sow 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  describes  these  and  all 
other  standard  farm  seeds  —  at  reasonable  prices. 


“FARM  SEED  SPECIALISTS 
FOR  65  YEARS” 


Write  BOX  B 


Buntings9 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  distribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Our  new  1956  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYV I LLE,  DELAWARE 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees — all  illustrated,  valuable  tips 
on  planting.  Write  for  yours — NOW! 
RAYNER  BROS..  Salisbury  29,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  195G  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.Write  today. 


W.  F.  AtLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


THAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-56,  Allen,  Md. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mall  to  You  Our 

Free  1956  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  52  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
_ Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. _ 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


20*  A 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


(ir  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  best 
seeds  that  grow— Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables,  including  Burpee  Hybrids. 
128  pages,  many  incolor, more  val¬ 
uable  than  a  $2  book,  and  FREE! 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today. 


W,  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

436  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRID 

GOLDEN  BEAUTY,  All-American  silver  me¬ 
dal  winner  for  1955.  Also,  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Washington,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross,  Hoo- 
sier  Gold,  Grant,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 

BOX  R, _ WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Choice  “Garry”  Oats 

$3.50  Per  Bushel 

Certified  “Sauk”  Oats 

$2.75  Per  Bushel 

Henry  Spring  Wheat 

$3.50  Per  Bushel.  Seed  Folder  Free. 
RASMUSSEN  SEED  FARMS,  TOMAH,  WISC. 

SU  PER  F  ECTI O  N  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS:  $4.60-100,  Empire  and  Sparkle  $4.00-100; 
Robinson,  Temple  and  Premier  $3.25-100.  Raspberry 
Plants:  Taylor,  Latham  and  Indian  Summer  $7.00-100. 

Certified  Virus  Free,  Fresh  Dug.  Postpaid. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Bailston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 


RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARGUS 
40  Varieties — Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 


WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  “True  to  Name”,  high 
quality.  Write  today  for  1956  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide  and 
FREE  PLANT  OFFER.  JAMES  W. 
BRITTINGHAM,  40  OCEAN  CITY 
BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


CIiniSTMAS  TPIEB 

Planting  stock — seedlings  and  transplants.  Scotch  Pine 
a  specialty.  Many  other  popular  species.  We  grow 
millions.  Quantity  stock  at  low  prices  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


■HARRIS  S«DS 

Have  YOU  Ever  Planled  North  Star? 

It’s  the  famous  early  hybrid  so  attractive  in  appearance  and 
with  texture  and  flavor  comparable  to  the  best  mid-season 
varieties.  It's  early  (67  days  from  planting  to  picking),  and 
the  yields  are  enormous.  The  vigorous  seed  may  be  planted 
m  cold  soil  and  the  husky  plants  stand  up  well  under  ad¬ 
verse  growing  conditions. 

Available  only  from  us,  as  are  many  other  improved 
Vegetables  and  flowers. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ash  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  now  Arndt* 

HARRIS  NORTH  STAR— Best  Early  Hybrid  -  # 
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Fruit  and  Garden 


Bearing  Age  of  Apple  Trees 

I  have  a  large  apple  tree  which 
grew  from  seed.  As  yet  the  tree  has 
not  blossomed  or  borne  fruit.  What 
can  be  the  matter?  a.  j.  k. 

An  apple  tree  is  somewhat  like  a 
child:  it  takes  a  little  time  for  it  to 
grow  up.  Some  trees  start  to  bloom 
earlier  than  others.  For  example,  we 
consider  the  age  of  bearing  for  an 
apple  tree  to  be  from  six  to  eight 
years  for  such  varieties  as  Cortland, 
Golden  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Stayman 
and  Wealthy;  from  nine  to  11  years 
for  Baldwin,  Delicious,  McIntosh, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Winesap^from  12 
or  more  years  for  Northern  Spy, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Yellow  New¬ 
town  and  York  Imperial.  Since  the 
determination  of  bearing  is  based 
upon  a  minimum  production  of  one 
bushel  of  fruit  per  treee,  these  va¬ 
rieties  should  have  produced 
some  blossoms  and  a  few  fruits  a 
year  or  two  earlier  than  the  ages  of 
bearing  indicated. 

Commonly,  the  age  of  an  apple 
tree  is  based  upon  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  or,  more  correctly,  upon  the  time 
at  which  the  tree  was  budded  to  a 
particular  variety  in  the  nursery. 
At  the  time  of  budding,  a  tree  may 
be  from  one  to  two  years  old  from 
seed.  Consequently,  these  age  of 
bearing  values  should  be  about  right 
in  your  case  for  first  blossoms. 

Factors,  such  as  the  kind  of  varie¬ 
ty,  severity  of  pruning,  and  amount 
of  fertilizer  application,  will  affect 
the  age  of  bearing.  Heavy  pruning 
and  excessive  amounts  of  fertilizer 
may  retard  bearing  age.  During  non¬ 
bearing  years,  it  is  very  important 
to  prune  lightly,  just  enough  to 
shape  the  tree  until  the  time  of  first 
fruit  production  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  early  bearing.  l.  d.  t. 


Where  to  Grow  Grapes 

I  recently  bought  a  farm  some  10 
to  15  miles  north  of  Chautauqua 
Lake,  N.  Y.?  Do  you  think  I  can  es¬ 
tablish  a  sucessful  vineyard  here,  or 
are  frosts  too  early?  n.  k. 

Local  experience  should  give  you 
the  best  answer.  If  Concord  grapes 
are  grown  successfully  on  similar 
sites  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
grapes  are  probably  a  safe  bet.  If  the 
proposed  site  is  on  a  slope,  the 
chances  of  early  frost  are  smaller; 
if  it  is  an  air  pocket  surrounded  by 
higher  land,  the  chances  are  greater. 
Spring  frosts  can  be  more  serious 
than  early  fall  frosts.  There  should 
be  160  days  between  the  last  spring 
frost  and  the  first  fall  frost. 

If  your  season  is  too  short  for  Con¬ 
cord,  and  you  want  to  grow  grapes 


for  local  markets  or  home  use,  then 
you  should  plant  Fredonia,  blue 
Van  Buren,  blue,  or  Portland,  green, 
and  Ontario,  green.  These  ripen 
about  September  1.  They  are  not 
suitable  for  juice  purposes,  but  are 
good  table  grapes.  g.  l.  s. 


Manure  between  Raspberry 
Plantings 

I  have  an  old  black  raspberry 
planting  that  I  am  going  to  plow 
down  and  put  in  red  raspberries.  Do 
you  advise  planting  them  this  coir, 
ing  Spring  or  would  you  advise  crop- 
ping  the  land  until  the  following 
year?  r.  m.  w. 

It  is  usually  better  to  grow  a  green 
manure  crop  before  planting  a  new 
raspberry  field.  However,  a  good  ap¬ 
plication  of  stable  manure  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  substitute.  There  is  no 
danger  of  black  raspberry  diseases 
and  insects  bothering  the  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  If  there  is  much  quack  grass 
in  the  old  black  raspberry  planting, 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  rid 
of  it  before  setting  in  the  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  g.  l.  s. 


Strawberries  after  Squash? 

Can  I  put  strawberries  in  on  the 
piece  of  ground  where  I  had  squash 
last  year?  I  harrowed  in  the  squash 
vines,  sowed  to  rye,  and  would  plow 
the  whole  business  under  before  set¬ 
ting  plants  next  Spring?  c.  n. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass. 

Land  that  has  grown  squashes 
should  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
planting  strawberries  next  year.  I 
would  have  preferred  oats  instead  of 
rye,  however,  as  a  winter  cover 
crop.  Rye  tends  to  make  too  vigorous 
a  growth  early  in  the  Spring  and  it 
interferes  with  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  planting  strawberries. 
Oats  will  die  over  Winter,  but  never¬ 
theless  they  do  add  to  the  organic 
matter  and  tilth  of  the  soil.  You 
should  set  the  strawberry  plants  as 
early  as  you  can  work  the  ground 
this  coming  Spring. 


Compost  Is  Not  Quick 

I  have  heard  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  compost  heap  in  14  days. 
This  seems  terribly  quick  to  me,  but 
if  it  is  true  I  would  like  to  get 
started.  What  do  you  think? 

Mrs.  s.  b.  t, 

In  my  experience  it  takes  one  full 
Summer  to  produce  satisfactory  com¬ 
post  when  the  material  is  properly 
mixed  with  lime  and  fertilizer  and 
turned  once  or  twice.  If  the  material 
is  not  mixed,  it  usually  takes  two 
summer  seasons  to  decompose  it 
properly.  d.  f.  j. 


—  STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 

-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER  - 

Heavy-duty  for  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift  only  $245. 

Plant  1,000  trees  per  hour.  Write  — 
ROOTSPRED.  ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA. 

! -  FARMERS,  DEALERS,  AGENTS  - 

Make  extra  money.  Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new 
proven  nationally  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time. 

Samples  and  demonstrating  outfit  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69.  JLLINOIS 
ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow 
Bermuda  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  500- 
$2.10:  I000-$3.50;  2000-$5,45;  3000-$6.90;  6000 

(crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313, _ _ AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

- - POTAGOLD  —  NEW  LATE  STRAWBERRY - 

Large  handsome  quality  high  yield.  Plants  available. 
WRIGHT  FARM,  PLYMPTON,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRIES  —  YOU  MUST  HAVE  MY  FREE 
CATALOG  OF  BEST  SIX  VARIETIES. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


For  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Bearing  Age  Blueberries,  Raspberries  &  Fruit  Trees. 
Free  catalog.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


EVERGREENS  —  SEEDLINGS  &  TRANSPLANTS 
Scotch  Pine  2  yr.  $10  per  1000.  Free  Price  List  and 
Planting  Guide.  HABE  NURSERY, 

BOX  360,  ROUTE  I,  LEECHBURG,  PA. 


LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Creosote  to  Kill  Tree 
Roots 

Do  you  think  I  could  use  creosote 
on  top  of  the  ground  to  prevent 
growth  and  passage  of  tree  roots 
underneath?  b.  c.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

There  is  not  much  evidence  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  use  of  creosote  to 
kill  tree  roots  as  you  suggest.  The 
material  is  very  toxic,  however,  and 
I  believe  it  can  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  affect  would  gradually 
wear  off;  it  should,  nevertheless,  pre¬ 
vent  root  growth  for  several  years. 
Dig  a  narrow  trench  at  least  two  feet 
deep,  mix  the  creosote  with  the  soil 
that  is  taken  out,  and  put  this  soil 
back  in  the  trench. 

Metal  barriers  are  used  to  prevent 
root  growth.  Any  kind  of  cheap  ma¬ 
terial,  painted  with  tar  to  prevent 
rusting,  would  give  you  more  lasting 
results  and  less  damage  to  plants 
growing  nearby.  Heavy  roofing  paper 
may  be  also  used.  d.  f.  j. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


and  Put  an  End 
to  Farming  the 
Hard  Way! 


TJ^Tords  can't  convey  how  much  a  John 
Deere  Power  Steering  Tractor  can 
mean  to  you.  Naturally,  you'll  marvel  at  its 
extreme  driving  ease  the  first  time  you  take 
the  wheel.  But  only  when  you  settle  down 
to  a  day  in  the  field,  will  you  begin  to  ap¬ 
preciate  what  it  means  to  work  without 
strain  ...  to  guide  the  tractor  exactly 
where  you  want  it  to  go,  without  effort  .  .  . 
to  have  one  hand  free  at  all  times  to  operate 
other  controls  ...  to  finish  up  without  tired 
arms  and  aching  shoulders. 

The  thrill  of  handling  a  John  Deere  Power 
Steering  Tractor  begins  when  you  start  the 
engine  in  the  morning  and  stays  with  you 
on  every  job.  Whether  you  work  over  rough 
ground,  in  sand  or  mud — even  with  heavy 

NEW  Traction-Ti 


front-mounted  equipment,  the  tireless  hy¬ 
draulic  muscles  of  John  Deere  Power  Steer¬ 
ing  take  all  the  effort  out  of  steering,  save 
time,  and  insure  better  work. 

Power  Steering  is  just  one  of  the  many 
outstanding  features  of  John  Deere  Models 
"50,"  "60,"  and  "70"  Tractors.  "Live" 
hydraulic  Powr-Trol,  "live"  power  shaft, 
Roll-O-Matic  front  wheels,  quick-change 
wheel  tread,  and  3-point  hitch  are  among 
other  features  that  insure  easier,  better,  and 
more-enjoyable  farming.  Choose  the  power 
size  that  meets  your  requirements — the  2-3 
plow  "50,"  the  3-4  plow  "60,"  or  the  4-5 
plow  "70" — then  ask  your  John  Deere 
dealer  for  a  free  on-the-farm  demonstration. 

I  3-P0INT  HITCH 


Sets  a  new  high  in  "pick  up  and  go”  farming.  Traction-Trol 
insures  more  effective  use  of  tractor  horsepower.  Smoothly  and 
automatically,  it  increases  weight  on  tractor  drive  wheels  in 
proportion  to  the  load — reduces  wheel  slippage — without  chang¬ 
ing  depth  or  affecting  tractor  stability.  Shown  here  with, a  brand- 
new  4-bottom  plow  designed  for  the  Model  "10.” 


John  Deere  Pov/er  Steering 
and  "Live”  Powr-Trol  team  their 
hydraulic  muscles  to  make  han¬ 
dling  this  heavy  4-row  cultivator 
an  easy,  effortless  job  for  the 
operator. 

•  Two-Cylinder  engine  design  in¬ 
sures  greater  fuel  economy,  lower  up¬ 
keep  costs,  longer  life  of  dependable 
service. 

•  "Live”  Powr-Trol  offers  effortless 
hydraulic  control  of  integral,  drawn, 
or  3-point-hitch  equipment. 

•  "Live”  Power  Shaft  speeds 
every  PTO  job;  practically  eliminates 
clogging  of  power-driven  machinery, 

•  Rolt-O-Mafic  front  wheels  cut 
front-end  bounce  in  half;  insure  a 
smoother  ride  over  rough  ground. 

•  Quick-Change  rear-wheel  tread 
makes  adjustments  a  one-man  job 
without  tugging,  lifting,  or  hammer¬ 
ing. 

•  Peep-Cushion  seat  keeps  you 
high  above  dust  and  dirt,  is  fully  ad¬ 
justable  for  maximum  comfort. 

•  Roomy  Platform  lets  you  stand 
at  will  as  easily  as  rising  from  a  chair 
without  tipping  or  moving  seat. 


Send  for  FREE  Literature 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois  •  Dept.  W-37 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  John 
Deere  Models  "50,"  "60,"  and  "70”  Power 
Steering  Tractors. 


Name  - 
R.R.— 


■  Box  - 


Town 
State  - 


February  4,  1955 
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capital  required  by  the  industrial 
population  of  the  United  States  rep¬ 
resented  two  years’  national  output 
or  more.  On  a  comparable  basis  the 
figure  in  1939  was  only  1.6  years’ 
national  product.  Similarly,  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  present  day  Britain 
is  considerably  lower  than  it  was  20 
years  ago.  The  need  for  new  capital 
would  be  greater  were  the  advanced 
countries  again  to  do  heavy  investing 
abroad.  Comparatively,  the  United 
States  has  not  been  a  heavy  investor 
of  capital  abroad,  except  through 
the  government.  And  government 
loans  to  foreign  countries  may  not 
be  true  capital  loans. 

These  statistics  about  capital  have 
surprised  economists.  They  indicate 
that  with  a  sufficient  incentive 
Britain  could  easily  set  aside  more 
of  its  earnings  for  reinvestment. 
Why  the  country  ignores  official  and 
other  urgings  to  do  so  is  not  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  Prof.  Clark.  Noticing  that  in 
both  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  existing  stocks  of  industrial  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  buildings,  machinery 
and  other  essentials  represent  at 
most  not  above  two  years’  total 
national  production,  he  remarks 
that,  as  an  industrial  economy  de¬ 
velops,  its  proportionate  need  for 
capital  declines.  *  In  a  handicraft 
economy,  he  points  out,  the  need  for 
capital  is  relatively  small.  As  manu¬ 
facturing  develops,  the  need  in¬ 
creases.  Finally,  with  the  basic  stock 
of  capital  provided,  the  requirement 
declines  proportionately;  and  in  this 
respect  Britain  and  also  the  United 
States  are  in  the  declining  phase.. 

In  both  countries,  the  production 
of  new  capital  is  a  question  not  of 
capacity  but  of  incentive.  Orthodox 
views  of  the  importance  of  capital, 
according  to  Prof.  Clark,  are  out  of 
date.  To  show  how  readily  new  re¬ 
quirements  could  be  met,  he  men¬ 
tions  the  swift  restoration  of  dam¬ 
aged  industries  in  Germany  and 
Japan.  Prof.  Clark  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  important  role  of  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  appropriation  and  use 
of  capital;  but  it  is  obvious  that  di¬ 
minished  taxation  could  result  auto¬ 
matically  in  an  increase  of  capital 
for  investment.  In  any  case  it  seems 
undeniable  that,  with  a  sufficient  in¬ 
centive,  the  developed  industrial 
countries  would  have  small  difficulty 
in  providing  additional  capital  either 
for  internal  use  or  for  export.  With¬ 
out  question,  they  could  far  outdo 
the  record  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  the  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  sent  tremendous  quantities  of 
capital  here,  besides  providing  am¬ 
ply  for  their  own  wants.  Doubtless 
that  was  one  reason  why  western 
Europe’s  stock  of  capital  increased 
faster  than  it  does  now.  Pro¬ 
portionately  there  was  a  greater 
total  demand,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  mere  need. 

And  here  we  come  upon  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  As  Prof.  Clark  says, 
it  would  be  possible,  even  for 
Britain  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
to  make  a  heavy  contribution  of 
capital  to  the  development  of  coun¬ 
tries  like  India  where  industrialism 
is  young  and  hungry  for  capital.  Less 
formidable  than  formerly,  the  task 
of  providing  such  countries  with 
capital  would  still  be  big,  though  at 
modern  speeds  likely  to  be  done 
much  more  quickly  than  similar 
jobs  could  be  completed  formerly. 
Undertaken  vigorously,  the  oper¬ 
ation  would  stimulate  world  exports 
and  imports — exports  of  equipment 
to  start  new  factories  and  imports 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
needed  in  many  industrial  countries. 

What  is  the  obstacle?  It  is  simply 
the  old,  familiar  difference  between 
demand  and  need.  Most  undeveloped 
countries  have  a  huge  need  lor 
capital,  but  not  a  huge  demand  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  furnish  adequate 
security.  If  the  world’s  trade  is  ever 
to  bloom  again  as  it  once  did,  the 
need  for  international  capital  must 
become  demand.  Here  the  problem 
leaves  economics  and  enters  politics 
because  demand  is  a  function  of 
credit  and  consequently  of  security 
and  peace.  Arthur  P.  Chew 


The  Trouble  with  Trade 


Part  II 

A  sign  of  change  in  international 
trade,  comparable  in  importance  to 
the  world  movement  for  increased 
self-sufficiency,  concerns  the  for¬ 
mation  of  capital,  supposedly  neces¬ 
sary  on  an  immense  scale  for  mod¬ 
ern  economic  life.  Economists  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  the  declin¬ 
ing  importance  of  capital.  Perhaps 
this  is  just  an  aspect  of  the  declin¬ 
ing  importance  of  international 
trade  which  implies,  of  course,  that 
capital  as  well  as  goods  and  services 
crosses  national  frontiers  less  easily 
than  it  once  did.  Thus  Colin  Clark, 
director  of  the  institute  for  re¬ 
search  in  agricultural  economics  at 
Oxford  University,  challenges  the 
view  that  British  industry  limps  be¬ 
cause  the  country  does  not  increase 
its  capital  fast  enough.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  says,  modern  industrial 
communities  could  reproduce  their 
total  stock  of  capital  within  a  few 


years — with  the  total  product  of  less 
than  two  years. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company’s 
weekly,  The  Listener,  Professor 
Clark  says  that  the  late  John  May¬ 
nard  Keynes,  when  lecturing  at 
Cambridge,  asked  numerous  well-in¬ 
formed  economists  in  his  audience 
to  write  down  their  estimates  of  how 
many  years’  national  production  it 
would  require  to  replace  the  entire 
national  stock  of  capital.  Some  of 
them  said  20,  30,  and  even  100  years. 
Keynes  surprised  them  by  saying 
that,  on  the  best  evidence  then  avail¬ 
able,  it  would  take  only  four.  Prof. 
Clark  says  that  American  economists, 
with  methods  much  more  accurate 
than  those  used  formerly,  showed 
recently  that  the  industrial  capital 
of  the  United  States  was  equivalent 
to  only  1.3  years’  national  produc¬ 
tion.  With  farm  capital  excluded,  the 
estimate  covered  all  forms  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  buildings 


and  capital  along  with  working 
capital,  roads  and  public  capital  in 
other  forms,  but  not  housing. 

The  industrial  capital  of  present 
day  Britain,  according  to  a  recent 
estimate,  represents  one  and  a 
quarter  years’  national  output,  a 
ratio  considerably  lower  than  that  of 
20  years  ago.  The  estimate  for 
Britain,  however,  excludes  housing, 
household  goods,  private  automo¬ 
biles,  and  also  working  capital.  Prof. 
Clark  gives  some  information  about 
Russian  capital.  Excluding  that  of 
the  peasant  population,  he  believes 
that  the  industrial  population  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  a  stock  of  fixed  capi¬ 
tal,  apart  from  housing,  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  half  a  (pre-war) 
year’s  output. 

Possibly  more  significant  than  the 
bearing  of  these  figures  on  capital 
requirements  within  the  countries 
mentioned  is  the  implication  with 
regard  to  capital  for  export.  Former¬ 
ly,  if  Prof.  Clark’s  views  hold, 
capital  requirements  were  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  than  they  are  to¬ 
day.  In  the  period  1890  to  1922,  the 


2  IN  OHIO,  Paul  Dougherty,  right,  is  manager  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  House.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  checking 
new  rural  construction  and  talking  with  farmers  at  Grange 
and  community  gatherings  to  learn  of  their  telephone 
needs.  Rural  service  in  his  area  now  includes  over  2000 
telephones. 


"Hie  folks  here  are  typical  of  the  many  Bell  System 
men  and  women  working  in  rural  areas  across  the 
nation.  Behind  them  are  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories’ 
scientists  developing  ideas  to  help  serve  rural  America 
better.  Together  they’re  putting  new  things  to  use  — 
a  new  wire,  for  example,  that’s  easier  to  install,  and  a 
new  cable  many  times  more  resistant  to  moisture  and 
lightning.  Last  year  this  Bell  System  team  brought 
telephones  to  about  300,000  more  rural  customers,  and 
improved  service  to  millions. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


sit 


Rural  America  will  reap  the  lasting  benefit 
of  more  and  better  telephone  service  through 
the  work  of  thousands  of  telephone  men  and 
women  during  the  past  12  months. 


1  IN  CALIFORNIA,  R.  T.  Clemo,  right, 
wire  chief  of  Glenn  County,  spent  much 
time  with  farmers  and  ranchers  to  fit  tele¬ 
phone  company  construction  plans  to 
their  needs.  As  a  result  of  his  surveys, 
$1 33,000  was  spent  improving  service  and 
adding  telephones  for  hundreds  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  his  area. 


3  IN  ILLINOIS,  Bernice  Lordan,  chief  operator  at 
Harvard,  has  watched  telephones  multiply  each  year. 
She  has  seen  their  service  value  grow  for  the  500  rural 
customers  she  helps  serve.  And  she  has  seen  this 
growth  from  both  ends  of  the  line— as  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  for  30  years  and  as  co-operator  of  a  good  dairy  farm. 


They  helped 
make  1955  a  big 
telephone  year 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  Maine  Farmer's  Views* 
on  Wood  and  Fruit  Prices 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  say  I  have 
been  a  lifetime  reader  of  your 
paper,  but  you  can  be  sure  of  my 
support  from  here  oil  in. 

Your  stand  on  unions  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  is  the  answer  to 
the  farm  income  problem.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  city 
buyer  thinks  he  is  doing  the  farmer 
a  favor  when  he  buys  his  necessities 
of  life.  That  is  the  attitude! 

In  Maine  we  have  an  unfair  and 
unjust  price  system  of  pricing  wood 
products.  For  reasons  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,  the  price  of  pulpwood  is 
lower  than  it  was  during  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  past  war.  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  present  State  Forest 
Commissioner  that  there  should  be  a 
committee  of  woodlot  owners  and  a 
committee  of  pulpwood  buyers  meet 
in  an  open  public  meeting  to  agree 
upon  current  prices  of  pulpwood. 
His  reply  was  that  the  idea  was  50 
years  too  soon.  Just  how  do  all  the 
pulpwood  buyers  come  up  with  the 
same  printed  price  list?  So  much 
for  wood  products. 

How  are  the  prices  for  apples  set? 
This  past  season,  with  containers 
averaging  30  cents  a  piece,  the 
stores  here  were  selling  good  apples 
for  a  $1.00  a  bushel.  How  much  did 
the  fruit  grower  get?  Seventy  cents 
for  delivered  apples  for  orchard-run 
grade.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting 
SI. 50  for  three-inch  Cortlands  which 
the  stores  sold  for  seven  cents  each! 
And  yet  all  orchardists  agree  that 
$2.00  is  the  break-even  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  city  buyer 
holds  contempt  for  the  farmer. 
They  will  brag  about  their  TV  sets, 
high  priced  cars  and  rents.  But  they 
will  also  call  upon  City  Hall  to  in¬ 
vestigate  a  penny  increase  in  the 
cost  of  milk  per  quart.  The  city 
dweller  has  to  realize  that  the  farm¬ 
er  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  his 
goods,  that  farm  wages  should  be 
high  enough  to  maintain  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life,  and  that  the  profit 
should  be  just. 

There  has  been  a  recent  trend 
toward  city  people  investing  their 
surplus  cash  in  farms.  In  Maine  it  is 
taking  the  shape  of  the  summer 
visitor  who  sells  his  goods  at  a  loss 
for  an  income  tax  deduction  and  yet 
enjoys  the  beauty  of  living  on  a 
farm.  Naturally,  he  depresses  the 
prices  so  low  that  the  fair  producer 
is  operating  at  a  loss.  v.  a.  k. 

Maine 


Century  Farm  Citations 

Four  more  New  York  State  farm 
families  were  honored  as  Century 
Farmers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  held  in  Rochester  on  January 
18. 

Citations  were  issued  to: 

1.  The  Lang  Farm  in  Virgil,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1820;  originally  60  acres, 
now  six  times  larger  with  a  70-cow 

dairy. 

2.  The  Lounsberry  Farm  in  Owego, 
now  owned  and  opei*ated  by  Judge 
Stephen  Lounsberry  as  a  100-cow 
purebred  Holstein  dairy. 

3.  The  Ogden  Farm  in  Groveland — 
a  father-and-son  partnership  in  diver¬ 
sified  farming,  with  meritorious  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Groveland  Grange. 

L  The  Phillips  Farm  in  Burt — be¬ 
gun  as  a  fruit  farm  114  years  ago  by 
the  present  owner’s  great-grand¬ 
father,  it  has  been  established  for 
many  years  as  one  of  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty’s  most  successful  fruit  enterprises. 


FERTILIZERS 


The  right  answer  to  one  of 
your  many  problems . 


Farming  today  is  a  complicated  business.  It  requires  practical 
knowledge  of  many  things— soils,  crops,  seed,  livestock,  machinery, 
insect  control,  rotation,  conservation,  diversification,  business  man¬ 
agement,  salesmanship  — to  mention  only  a  few.  You  have  to  have 
the  right  answers  to  many  problems  to  be  a  good  farmer. 

To  you,  the  selection  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  your  crops  and  soils 
is  only  one  important  decision  essential  to  your  success.  To  V-C, 
however,  the  manufacture  of  the  best  fertilizers  is  a  full-time  job  to 
which  we  devote  more  than  60  years  of  accumulated  skill,  facilities 
and  experience. 

V-C  men,  mines,  laboratories  and  factories  are  constantly  working 
to  provide  you  with  better  and  better  fertilizers  for  each  dollar  you 
invest.  The  price  of  V-C  Fertilizers  has  remained  low  as  compared 
to  other  things  you  buy,  but  the  crop-producing  power  of  V-C 
Fertilizers  continues  to  increase. 

V-C  Fertilizers  are  made  in  many  different  grades  and  analyses  so 
that  there  is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  every  soil.  Each  V-C 
Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow  blend  of  better  plant  foods  scientifically 
balanced  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

By  supplying  you  with  the  right  fertilizers  for  your  crops  and  soils, 
V-C  solves  one  problem  for  you  easily  and  economically.  The  V-C 
aim  is  to  help  you  make  farming  a  better-paying  business. 

See  Your  W  Dealer 


Is 

m. 


MANUFftClUREB 

VIRG1NIA-CARDUNA 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


Place  your  order  early  and  request  prompt 
delivery!  You  will  be  glad  you  bought 
V-C  Fertilizers  when  you  see  your  crops. 
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Across  the  nation  with 

DEKALB  CHIX 


RESULTS  TELL  THE  STORY 


TIXAS— FIRST  RANDOM  SAMPLE  (COMPLETE) 


1st  — TOTAL  EGGS  PER  PULLET  HOUSED 
1st— LIVABILITY  1st  — FEED  EFFICIENCY 


CALIFORNIA-SIXTH  RANDOM  SAMPLE  (COMPLETE) 


271  Eggs  per  pullet— Hen  Day  Basis 


2ND  MISSOURI  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST— GROUP  A— TO  NOV.  22 


1st  —  Eggs  per  pullet  housed 
2nd  —  lbs  feed  per  dozen  eggs 


TEXAS— SECOND  RANDOM  SAMPLE— THRU  OCT.  23 


1st— TOTAL  EGGS  LAID  1st  — FEED  EFFICIENCY 


6TH  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  RANDOM  SAMPLE-TO  DEC.15TH 


1st  — Income  Over  Feed  Cost  Per  Net  Chick  Started 
1st  —  Total  Number  of  Eggs  Laid 


CALIFORNIA-FIFTH  RANDOM  SAMPLE  (COMPLETE) 


1st  — ALBUMIN  QUALITY— WHITE  EGG  ENTRIES 
267  Eggs  —  per  pullet — Hen  Day  Basis 


2ND  MISSOURI  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST-GROUP  B-TO  NOV.  29 


2nd  —  Eggs  per  chick  Started 
2nd — In  come  over  feed  costs 
1st  —  lbs  feed  per  dozen  eggs 


r 


PENNSYLVANIA— NEPPCO  SHOW 


1st  in  Egg  to  Chick  contest  among  70  entries.  Scored 
on  egg  qualify  —  hatchability  — Chix  quality 


KANSAS-POULTRY  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


1st  —  Breeder  Flock  271  eggs  average  per  bird 
2nd  —  Breeder  Flock  272  eggs  average  per  bird 
1st  —  Commercial  Flock  270  eggs  average  per  bird 
4th  —  Commercial  Flock  252  eggs  average  per  bird 


MISSOURI— POULTRY  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


Highest  flock  average  ever  made — 290  eggs  average 
per  bird 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX.  They’ll  Be  Hatched  &  Serviced  by: 

Blue  Spruce  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  N.  Y.  George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Treadwell’s  Hatchery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Kingsley  Poultry  Farm,  Gillett,  Pa. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASS’N,  INC.  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn , 
DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Grain  Sorghum 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  GoodriclK 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

B  TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  ‘MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


LIGHTNING-RODS 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
NOW 

Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes  ?  PROTECT  NOW  — 

SAVE  NOW — Eleeira  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent 
Lightning  Loss.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY —  Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms, 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealer s-Salesmen  Now 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


BROWN 


MONUMENTS 

Shipped  Direct  to  You 
—  Time  Payments  — 
Freight  Paid  By  Us 
Genuine  Rock  of  Ages  Granites 
Full  Price  From  $29.75 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 
Write  tor  free  Catalog.  As  Low  as  S 1 0.00  Down 

HARWOOD  MONUMENT  COMPANY  Dept.  332 

507  5th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s  Stake  in 


Mineral  Prospecting 


|N  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
a  new  type  of  correspond¬ 
ence  has  been  flooding 
the  offices  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  a  division  of 
the  State  Museum  and 
Science  Service.  Anyone 
thumbing  through  these  letters 
might  well  form  the  biased  view 
that  half  of  New  York’s  farmers  are 
prospecting  for  radioactive  minerals 
on  property  owned  by  the  other  half. 
While  the  situation  is  not  that  ridic¬ 
ulous,  there  is  enough  basis  in  fact 
to  call  for  a  general  explanation  of 
what  is  true  and  what  is  only  wish¬ 
ful  thinking. 

New  York  is  a  mineral  rich  State. 
It  is  not  like  coal  and  oil  giants  such 
as  Texas,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania, 
but  it  is  well  up  in  mineral  wealth. 
In  1953,  the  last  year  for  which  pro¬ 
duction  figures  are  complete,  the 
dollar  value  of  mineral  raw  materi¬ 
als  in  the  Empire  State  amounted  to 
almost  $200,000,000.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  State  is  among  the  leaders 
in  variety  of  mineral  products.  You 
have  heard  of  New  York’s  iron,  salt 
and  natural  gas.  Do  you  know  of  its 
production  of  titanium,  garnet, 
emery  and  wollastonite?  You  have 
been  doing  well  if  you  have  even 
heard  of  wollastonite,  unless  you 
come  from  Essex  County.  A  brand- 
new  industry  based  on  that  needle¬ 
like  white  mineral  only  started  at 
Willsboro  in  1951. 

If,  then,  New  Y^ork  is  an  important 
and  complex  mineral  producing 
State,  why  the  sudden  flurry  in  pros¬ 
pecting?  The  answer  is  simple  and 
two-fold:  a  rising  interest  in  a  new 
group  of  minerals  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  concepts  and  techniques 
to  look  for  some  of  the  old  ones. 
People  have  stopped  following  the 
will-o’-the-wisp  which  was  gold  and 
have  turned  their  activities  to  one 
which  is  noisier,  if  no  less  elusive — 
uranium! 

Much  Wishful  Thinking 

With  the  government-supported 
program  of  purchase  of  radioactive 
ores  and  the  much  publicized  strikes 
of  Charles  Steen  and  Vernon  Pick,  it 
is  natural  to  have  a  nationwide  in¬ 
terest  in  this  new  way  to  “get-rich- 
quick.”  The  result  has  been  that  jobs 
have  been  abandoned,  housewives 
are  the  proud  possessors  of  shiny 
new  scintillators,  and  a  new  use  has 
arisen  for  “No  Trespassing”  signs. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  prospectors  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  Geological  Survey 
offices,  I  would  estimate  that  only 
one  in  four  is  applying  any  knowl¬ 
edge  or  ability  to  the  search.  The 
others  are  simply  after  a  fast  buck. 

Now,  as  to  the  facts.  Radioactive 
minerals  have  been  found  in  New 
York  State — in  the  Adirondacks,  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  the  Catskills  and 
a  few  places  around  and  in  between. 
To  date,  no  single  discovery  ox- 
deposit  has  been  developed  into 
a  commercial  venture;  Some  may 
be,  granted  extremely  favorable 
economic  conditions.  The  difficulty  is 
that  all  of  the  more  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  New  York  State  have 
been  made  in  pegmatite — a  rock  that 
can  be  thought  of  as  an  extremely 
coarse-grained  granite.  This  is  not 
a  favorable  environment  for  major 
deposits  of  uranium,  or  at  least  has 
not  been  anywhere  in  the  world  up 
to  this  time.  We  know  of  Canadian 
deposits  where  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  work  ores  of  this  sort  at  a 
profit.  If  these  are  successful,  it  will 
impi-ove  New  York’s  position. 

In  the  Noi'th  American  continent, 
the  important  discoveries  of  urani¬ 
um  ore  have  been  of  two  major 
types — vein  deposits  of  pitchblende 
(uranium  oxide)  and  concentrations 
of  carnotite  (a  mineral  containing 
uranium  and  vanadium)  in  sand¬ 
stone.  The  first  is  more  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  larger  Canadian  mines,  the 
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second  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  in 
the  region  where  Utah,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  share  a 
common  corner  boundary.  In  New 
York,  not  a  single  vein  of  uranium 
oxide  has  yet  been  discovered  and 
only  intriguing  shows  of  carnotite 
in  sandstone  have  been  found — these 
in  the  Catskills.  This,  it  would  seem, 
is  not  much  encouragement  for  any 
but  the  most  wild-eyed  prospector. 

Private  Property  Is  Respected 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  that 
faces  prospectors  and  property  own¬ 
ers  alike:  “What  are  my  rights?”  I 
can  comment  only  from  observation 
and  experience,  for  it  is  a  legal  ques¬ 
tion  and  one  which  should  properly 
be  answered  by  a  lawyer,  not  a 
geologist.  But  this  is  what  I  under¬ 
stand  to  be  true.  No  one  can  file  a 
mining  claim,  except  for  gold  and 
silver,  on  private  property  with  or 
without  the  permission  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  owner  and  the  holder  of  the 
mineral  rights  thereon,  for  such 
claims  are  not  even  recognized  under 
our  laws.  If,  in  any  previous  sale  of 
the  property,  the  mineral  rights  have 
not  been  withheld,  they  are  held  with 
the  land.  If  these  rights  have  been 
reserved,  then  the  holder  of  the 
mineral  rights  must  also  be  con¬ 
sulted  concerning  any  permission  to 
explore  or  mine.  It  is  strongly 
recommended,  therefore,  that  both 
the  property  owner  and  the  prospec¬ 
tor  arrive  at  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  before  any  prospecting  is  done. 

A  possible  situation  could  arise 
where  valuable  minerals  were  found 
on  private  property.  If  the  property 
owner  does  not  hold  the  mineral 
rights,  he  can  give  the  prospector 
permission  to  dig,  but  he  cannot 
give  him  permission  to  take  out  the 
ore.  If  the  opposite  situation  is  the 
case,  the  prospector  can  take  all  the 
ore  he  can  get,  if  he  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  property  owner’s  land  and 
if  he  does  not  trespass  on  the  ground 
or  below  it.  In  New  York,  as  in  many 
of  the  other  States  in  the  East, 
property  lines  go  straight  down  and 
a  deposit  found  on  one  property  can¬ 
not  be  mined  underground  when  it 
trends  onto  another. 

As  for  gold  and  silver,  a  hangover 
from  the  colonial  days,  when  such 
minerals  belonged  to  the  Crown,  has 
been  preserved  in  our  laws,  so  that 
the  State  still  holds  primary  rights 
to  deposits  of  these  metals.  It  is  tru¬ 
ly  a  legal  anachonism. 

On  State  land,  the  situation  is 
different  and  is  rather  thoroughly 
covered  by  Article  7  of  the  Public 
Lands  Law,  which  deals  with  mines, 
minerals  and  metals.  Essentially  this 
permits  a  citizen  to  file  a  claim  or 
claims  on  State-owned  land.  Each 
claim  may  not  exceed  40  acres  in 
area  and  must  be  adequately  mapped 
and  described.  The  filer  can  then 
apply  for  permission  to  explore  and/ 
or  mine,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
granted.  If  permission  is  given,  he 
must  spend  a  minimum  amount  of 
money  per  claim  for  each  30-month 
period  in  order  to  retain  his  rights 
and,  if  valuable  minerals  are  ex¬ 
tracted,  he  must  pay  a  royalty  to  the 
State.  There  are  many  more  condi¬ 
tions  and  all  are  dependent  on  what 
type  of  State  land  is  being  filed  on. 
For  example,  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Forest  Preserves  are  out  of 
bounds  because  of  the  constitutional 
provision  which  sets  them  up  for¬ 
ever  as  wild  forest  lands.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  tracts  of 
privately  owned  land  within  the 
Forest  Preserve  boundaries. 

Consent  by  Landowner  Is  Essential 

One  other  provision  of  the  “Min¬ 
ing  Law”  gives  further  protection  to 
private  property  owners.  It  provides, 
in  section  83,  subdivision  1,  that  no 
person  may  .  .  .  “enter  upon  or 
break  up  the  lands  of  any  other 
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persons,  .  .  .  .  or  to  work  any  mine 
in  such  lands,  unless  and  until  there 
shall  have  been  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  such  lands  are  located  or  of 
the  register,  if  the  recording  officer 
in  such  county  is  a  register,  the 
written  and  duly  acknowledged  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  thereof  .  .  .  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  such 
owner  .  .  .  may  make  and  specify 
in  such  consent.” 

Nothing  in  this  article  should 
lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  hon¬ 
est  prospecting  endeavor  or  scientific 
mineral  exploration  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed  at  all  costs.  Both  in  the  field  of 
oil  and  gas  and  in  metal  mining,  the 
representatives  of  major  exploration 
companies  are  making  responsible 
efforts  to  locate  new  mineral  de¬ 
posits  in  New  York  State.  Listen  to 
their  proposals  with  tolerance  and 
good  sense,  consult  a  good  lawyer  and 
then,  if  it  seems  to  your  advantage, 
make  a  fair  deal— one  which  may 
gain  you  an  excellent  return  for  the 
use  of  your  land,  but  also  one  which 
will  neither  frighten  away  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  enterprise  or  cause 
them  to  assume  such  a  high  royalty 


commitment  as  to  make  the  venture 
unprofitable. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  “Notes  for  the 
Uranium  Prospector  in  New  York 
State”  that  gives  a  great  amount  of 
technical  information  in  laymen’s 
language.  It  also  contains  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  State’s  “Mining 
Law.”  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing:  State  Geologist,  Geological 
Survey,  New  York  State  Museum  and 
Science  Service,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 
You  may  use  the  same  address  if 
you  have  specific  questions  about  the 
occurrence  of  any  kind  of  mineral 
deposit  in  New  York  State. 

Prospecting  and  mineral  explora¬ 
tion  is  nothing  new  in  New  York 
State;  it  has  simply  entered  a  new 
phase.  It  can  be  an  interesting  and 
a  profitable  phase  in  which  the  farm¬ 
er  can  participate,  especially  if  he 
prepares  by  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  land  and  his  rights 
to  it.  John  G.  Broughton 

[Ed.  —  Published  by  permission 
of  the  Director,  New  York  State  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Science  Service.] 


New  Woodland  Thinning  Service 

Woodland  thinning  at  $25  an  acre? 

That  probably  sounds  startlingly 
low  to  most  labor-conscious  farmers. 

But  if  has  been  done  up  in  Clinton 
County,  New  York.  And  here  is  how 
they  did  it: 

For  20  to  30  years  the  county’s 
woodlands  covering  more  than 
■half  the  area,  just  about  cried  for 
management.  Unthinned  plantations, 
choking  for  better  spacing  of  trees, 
were  common.  Farmers,  conserva¬ 
tionists  and  foresters  knew  this  was 
wrong,  particularly  in  an  area 
capable  of  producing  some  of  the 
best  white  pine  in  the  Northeast. 

Everybody  knew  it  was  wrong  and 
talked  about  it,  but  nothing  moved 
until  they  organized  for  the  job.  To 
directors  of  the  Clinton  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  that  meant 
getting  the  labor,  the  materials  and 
supervision  in  one  package  that 
would  attract  the  local  landowners. 

Tests  showed  mechanical  thinning 
could  run  up  a  bill  of  $50  to  $100 
an  acre — a  big  investment  for  a  long 
term  proposition.  Knowing  there  are 
more  ways  to  skin  a  cat  than  one, 
they  checked  into  chemical  thinning. 

Rates  per  acre  treated  dropped  way 
low.  The  method,  then,  was  assured. 

The  labor  problem  was  solved  when 
the  district  located  two  men  who 
could  make  themselves  available 
during  the  peeling  season — May 
through  August,  the  best  time  of 
year  for  chemical  methods.  They 
were  willing  to  do  the  job  for  $10  a 
day.  To  outfit  them  required  goggles 
and  rubber  gauntlet  gloves  to  pi’o- 
tect  them  against  the  very  deadly 
sodium  arsenite  base  used  in  the 
chemical.  They  also  had  to  have 
girdling  tools,  light  axes  or  machetes 
fur  pruning  lower  branches  and 
brush  in  order  to  apply  the  com¬ 
pound. 

Altogether,  the  district  found  that 
the  two-man  crew  could  chemically 
thin  about  an  acre  a  day.  Lumping 
salaries,  materials,  unemployment 
compensation,  travel  time  and  inci¬ 
dentals.  the  District  found  that  $25 
an  acre  seemed  a  fair  price.  Cost 
sharing  available  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program  gave  the 
practice  an  added  incentive. 

Farm  woodlots  tackled  ranged  in 
size  from  one  to  10  acres.  Plantations 
ran  from  25  to  35  years  of  age  and  the 
"  ork  was  almost  always  the  first  at¬ 
tention  the  stands  had  ever  had. 

During  the  1955  season  test  program, 

36  acres  were  treated.  The  results 
were  effective.  Within  two  weeks 
after  girdling  and  painting,  trees 
were  completely  dead  or  in  a  dying 
condition.  Their  tax  on  available 
moisture  and  soil  nutrients  had 
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stopped  and  the  remaining  trees  be¬ 
gan  the  inevitable  cycle  of  swing 
to  normal  growth,  putting  on  the 
necessary  diameter  that  will  make 
them  marketable  faster. 

Owners  had  two  alternatives. 
Where  trees  were  of  saleable  size, 
they  could  be  cut  and  peeled  for 
pulpwood,  bringing  about  $17  a  cord 
delivered.  Three  to  five  cords  an 
acre  would  neutralize  thinning  costs 
and  net  a  gain  as  well.  Skidding  the 
stems  from  the  woods  would  sub¬ 
stantially  peel  them  as  a  result  of 
the  chemical.  Or  they  could  consider 
“mission  accomplished”  for,  even 
though  still  standing,  they  no  longer 
competed  with  the  other  trees  for 
light,  soil  nutrients  and  water. 

Most  of  them  figured  the  $25  per 
acre  thinning  costs  not  unlike  put¬ 
ting  it  into  a  bank  account,  a  white 
pine  bank  account  that  gathers  in¬ 
terest  steadily.  Currently,  saw  logs 
at  the  roadside  are  commanding  $40 
per  thousand  board  feet.  Properly 
grown,  logs  resulting  from  thinned 
areas  would  draw  a  much  higher 
board  foot  volume  per  acre  in  a 
mature  harvest.  And  the  white  pine 
reserve,  an  increasingly  grave  con¬ 
cern  of  mill  operators  in  the  locality, 
would  be  ensured. 

Foresters  and  conservationists  feel 
that  at  $25  an  acre  there  is  no  real 
excuse  for  our  thousands  of  acres 
of  woodland  continuing  in  a  neg¬ 
lected  condition.  It  is  high  time, 
they  feel,  that  farmers  collect  the 
dollars  that  are  literally  growing  on 
their  very  own  trees. 

Barker  W.  Hopkins 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 


Trees  in  this  28-year-old  ivhite  pine 
plantation  have  been  treated  with 
sodium  arsenite  for  chemical  thin¬ 
ning. 


Your  PROFIT  Is  in  Those 


YOU  GET  WITH  A 

JOHN  DEERE  GRAIN  DRILL 
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lOU  know  that  your  profits  lie  in  those  extra  bushels — those 
/  above-average  yields  of  better  quality  crops  that  mean  bigger 
returns  at  the  harvest.  A  check  of  farmers  in  your  area,  too, 
/,  will  show  that  the  big  part  of  them  have  found  that  the  best  way 
,  to  realize  those  bigger  yields  and  those  extra  bushels  for  every 
acre  is  through  accurate  planting  with  a  John  Deere  "FB-A” 
I  Fertilizer-Grain  Drill. 

The  "FB-A”  is  famous  the  country  over  for  its  adjustable-gate 
fluted  force-feeds  which  measure  out  all  seed  in  exactly  the  re¬ 
commended  quantity — without  skipping,  without  clogging,  with- 
i  /  j  out  damage  to  the  seed.  It's  known,  too,  for  its  uniform  ferti¬ 
lizer  feeds,  which  make  it  possible  to  place  fertilizer  uniformly 
(  in  any  quantity  from  24  to  1680  pounds  per  acre.  These  and 
other  valuable  features  take  the  risk  and  doubt  out  of  planting. 

u 

Wide  Range  of  Sizes 

/  j  ,  The  “FB-A''  is  available  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes.  A  choice 
,/  of  interchangeable  furrow  openers  equips  it  for  top  performance 
in  practically  every  soil  condition.  Ruggedly  constructed  of 
quality  materials,  the  Model  "FB-A”  assures  its  owner  of  season 
after  season  of  economical  planting  and  effective  fertilizing. 


Band-Seeding  Attachment 
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A  band-seeding  attachment  is  available 
for  the  Model  "FB-A.”  This  attachment 
permits  shallow  placement  of  grasses, 
clovers,  and  legumes  directly  above  the 
deep-placed  fertilizer.  A  layer  of  soil  sep¬ 
arates  the  small  seeds  and  the  fertilizer. 
Better  use  is  made  of  fertilizer,  seed  is 
saved,  plants  have  a  better  resistance  to 
drouth  and  winter-kill. 


JOHN  DEERE 
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Poultrymen  of  the  Future 


One  is  almost  bound  to  admire  the 
poultry  business.  It  produces  such 
satisfying  products.  And  where  else 
in  agriculture — or  in  any  occupation 
for  that  matter — can  men  of  finer 
spirit  or  greater  conscientiousness 
be  found?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
an  industry  it  stimulates  future  de¬ 
mand  even  beyond  the  417  eggs  and 
28  pounds  of  poultry  meat  a  year 
currently  supplied  to  each  person 
in  the  United  States.  Even  if  just 
these  rates  are  kept  up,  though, 
with  our  great  population  growth  so 
many  more  poultrymen,  and  birds, 
are  going  to  be  needed  that  per 
capita  consumption  might  easily  de¬ 
crease  for  lack  of  actual  market  sup¬ 
ply.  Are  there  going  to  be  enough 
poultrymen?  Or.  to  put  the  question 
more  accurately:  Are  there  going 
to  be  enough  good  poultrymen? 

Whence  will  all  the  good  practical 
poultry  servicemen,  the  processors, 
the  salesmen  spring?  There  simply 
may  not  be  enough  if  young  people 
do  not  secure  some  specialized 
beyond-high-school  training  in  the 
poultry  business. 


Busy  at  work  and  learning  in  Prof. 
R.  I?.  Stockbridge’s  poultry  process¬ 
ing  class  are  l.  to  r.  Prof.  Stockbridge, 
Harold  Schwartz,  and  Floyd  Johnson. 


Among  the  places  of  practical 
poultry  training  that  might  well 
turn  out  more  young  men  to  step 
immediately  into  self-employment 
on  their  own  or  fathers’  farms,  or 
for  competent  performance  at  others’ 
farms,  hatcheries,  processing  plants, 
and  sales  routes  are  the  two-year 
technical  institutes  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York.  Located  at  Al¬ 
fred,  Canton,  Cobleskill,  Delhi,  Mor- 
risville  and  Farmingdale,  they  are 
currently  training  many  young  men. 
But  the  training  that  is  thus  being 
made  available  may  not  be  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be.  Tuition  is 
free  to  New  York  State  residents 
— out-of-Staters  pay  $300  a  year — 
and  a  young  high  school  graduate 
need  spend  no  more  than  $12  to  $15 
a  week  for  board,  room  and  books 
during  his  whole  21-month  attend¬ 
ance  at,  say,  Farmingdale.  When  he 
completes  his  course,  off  he  goes 
with  an  A.A.S.  degree  in  agriculture 
(poultry)  to  a  good  job  secured  with 
Institute  help,  with  another  six 
months  of  on-the-job  supervision  and 
assistance  by  the  Farmingdale  poul¬ 
try  staff, 

A  Summer  of  Farm  Work 

At  Farmingdale,  the  poultry  course 
begins  on  enrollment  in  September 
with  a  12-weeks’  session  of  study 
and  practical  work  in  poultry  proc¬ 
essing.  In  December,  attention  turns 
from  processing  to  various  other 
phases  of  poultry  instruction  and  to 
agricultural  and  general  studies.  The 
second  12-week  period  is  the  so- 
called  second  quarter  in  the  acade¬ 
mic  year,  and  it  is  followed  by 
further  especial  scholastic  work  in 
the  third  quarter  lasting  until  June. 
Then,  there  is  a  month’s  vacation 
after  which  the  boys  return  either 
to  the  Farmingdale  campus  farm  or 
to  the  Institute’s  beef,  poultry,  fruit 


and  wood  farm  in  Beacon,  N.Y.,  for 
a  Summer  of  supervised  practical 
farm  work.  H.  W.  Hickish  of  the 
staff  stresses  thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  construction  and 
maintenance  of  farm  buildings.  The 
operations  the  boys  perform  are  well 
supervised  and  the  manner  of  doing 
them  is  methodical,  weli-understood 
and  efficient. 

Studies  Follow  Poultry  Year 

When  the  Summer’s  work  is  done, 
the  academic  program  begins  again. 
Poultry  majors  continue  with  general 
agricultural  courses  and  with  study 
of  various  phases  of  poultry  opera¬ 
tions.  Because  instruction  generally 
coincides  with  current  practices  at 
real  poultry  farms,  including  the 
one  at  the  Institute,  during  the 
fourth  instructional  quarter,  Sep- 
tember-December,  the  boys  study 
housing,  winter  management  of  lay¬ 
ers  and  they  may  get  work  again  in 
catching,  killing,  plucking,  eviscerat¬ 
ing,  wrapping,  packing  and  freezing 
of  turkeys.  Then,  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  quarters,  January  through 
June,  attention  is  entirely  to  techni¬ 
cal  studies,  half  in  poultry  and  the 
other  half  in  related  agriculture  plus 
general  studies. 

Facilities  at  Farmingdale  may  ac¬ 
count  for  its  pre-eminent  reputation 
as  a  poultry  center  among  New 
York’s  technical  institutes.  It  has,  to 
begin  with,  the  Beacon  farm  where 
turkeys  are  produced  along  with  the 
other  farm  commodities  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Farmingdale  campus  is 
practically  one  great  big  farm.  Here 
is  a  26,000-egg  hatchery,  all  the 
equipment  for  brooding  enough 
chicks  to  produce  a  2,400-bird  lay¬ 
ing  flock  every  year,  a  full  lme  of 
egg-trading  and  packing  equipment, 
plus  poultry  processing  machines 
and  devices,  including  a  bank  of 
zero  cold  quick  freezers. 

The  entire  result  of  the  Farming- 
dale  poultry  program  is  a  group 
of  graduates  who  know  how  to  work 


and  to  think.  All  of  them  seem  to 
have  both  farm  and  “chicken”  sense. 
Not  all,  to  be  sure,  were  from  Long 
Island  to  begin  with  nor  are  those 
currently  in  training;  neither  will 
they  be  in  the  future.  Some  are 
operating  their  poultry  farms,  more 
are  at  work  for  other  poultrymen, 
and  others  are  selling  poultry  equip¬ 
ment  supplies,  working  in  process¬ 
ing  plants,  at  hatcheries,  and  in  the 
field  as  servicemen. 

According  to  the  head  of  the 
poultry  department  at  Farmingdale, 
D.  H.  Horton,  there  is  a  weakness  to 
over-stressing  professional  poultry 
work  requiring  four  years  or  more 
at  one  or  more  colleges.  “There  is 
a  big  need  for  the  intermediate 
school”,  he  says.  In  view  of  the  sup¬ 
port  that  actual  poultry  farmers 
lend  the  Institute,  the  achievements 
graduates  have  gone  on  to  make, 
and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
current  trainees  have,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  two-year  poultry 
course  at  the  Long  Island  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  Institute,  at 
Farmingdale,  would  benefit  any 
young  man  contemplating  a  future 
on  a  poultry  farm  or,  indeed,  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  anywhere. 

J.  N.  B. 


Charles  Parker ,  Rockville  Center, 
N.  Y.,  evacuates  air  from  plastic 
turkey  wrapper  as  part  of  his  poultry 
instruction  at  Farmingdale. 


AND  NOW  ...  4  NSW 


•  • 


The  UNI-TRACTOR  provides  LOW-COST  POWER! 


Packed  with  power  and  built  to  stand  up 
under  years  of  hard,  profitable  work,  the 
new  MM  UNI-TRACTOR  gives  you  many 
of  the  features  that  have  made  MM 
VISONLINED  TRACTORS  world  famous. 
Low  upkeep  and  operating  costs  and  easy 
accessibility  make  it  easy  and  economical 
to  maintain.  Highest  quality  construction 
pays  you  off  day  after  day  by  getting 
more  work  done  easier,  faster,  better. 


AS  A  SELF-PROPELLED  HARVESTOR! 


In  every  kind  of  stand  the  UNI-COMBINE 
performs  at  peak  efficiency.  In  light  crops, 
heavy  crops,  or  down  grain  the  UNI¬ 
COMBINE  comes  through  with  flying  col¬ 
ors.  Special  features  like  the  variable 
speed  drive  that  allows  the  operator  to 
change  ground  speeds  from  the  seat  with¬ 
out  altering  the  speed  of  the  threshing 
mechanism  take  the  UNI-COMBINE  every¬ 
where,  handle  the  heaviest  stands. 


More  for  your  money  with  these  NEW  M-M  features 


1.  Center  line  steering  — 
equal  vision  on  both  sides. 

2.  Foot  clutch  left  of  steer¬ 
ing  column  —  large  capacity 
clutch,  long  pedal. 

3.  Uni-Matic  and  PTO  at¬ 
tachments  fully  shielded  for 
safety. 

4.  High  platform  puts  you 
up  out  of  the  dust  and  heat. 

5.  Flcte-Ridc  seat  9ives  you 
new  driving  comfort. 


6.  Optional  live  Power 
Take-Off. 

7.  New  brake  system  —  disc- 
type  brakes. 

8.  12-volt  electrical  system 
for  quick,  sure  start. 

9.  Higher  compression  cyl¬ 
inder  heads,  high  compres¬ 
sion  ratio. 

10.  Split-beam  lights  sealed 
against  dust  and  dirt. 

11.  Automotive  type  pres¬ 
sure  cooling  system. 


HAY  HARVESTING  UNIT  —  will 
pick  up,  chop  and  load  2  tons  of 
dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 


If  you’ve  been  harvesting  200  tons  of  grass  si¬ 
lage  a  day — with  the  new  FOX  you  can  harvest 
240  tons  in  no  more  time  and  with  no  more  ef¬ 
fort.  Or,  if  you’ve  harvested  grass  silage  at  the 
rate  of  2  acres  an  hour,  with  the  new  FOX  you 
can  step  that  up  to  close  to  2V2  acres. 

This  new  FOX  has  many  other  improvements 

to  make  forage  harvesting  faster,  easier,  more 
economical.  NEW  AUGER  FEEDER  that  pulls 
forage  on  to  feed  apron  and  centers  it  into  feed¬ 
ing  rolls  without  bunching;  NEW  EASY  LIFT¬ 
ING  MECHANISM  adjusts  quickly  to  conveni¬ 
ence  of  operator  —  finger-tip  control;  NEW 
SINGLE  drive  MECHANISM  for  all  harvesting 
units.  Speeds  up  attaching  and  detaching;  NEW 
ONE-PIECE  FEED  APRON  speeds  flow  of 
forage  into  feed  rolls. 

ALWAYS  LOOK  AT  FOX  FIRST  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY  FORAGE 
HARVESTER— MAKE  IT  YOUR  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON. 

Note  and  compare  these  FOX  FEATURES: 
SAFE  CYLINDER-TYPE  CUTTING  MECHAN¬ 
ISM  mounted  in  a  one-piece  frame — gives  a  posi¬ 
tive.  clean  cut;  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  stones 
cannot  wreck.  -  The  safest  cutting  mechanism 
built.  EXTRA-DUTY  WELDED  FRAME  for 
added  years  of  life;  QUICK-CHANGE  FEA¬ 
TURES  that  enable  one  man,  in  10  minutes  with¬ 
out  tools,  to  change  to  Pick-Up,  Mower  Bar  or 
Row-Crop  Harvester.  KNIFE  SHARPENER  that 
quickly  sharpens  knives  on  the  machine.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  features  that  have  made 
FOX  the  standard  of  comparison.  There  are 
many  more.  As  you  examine  the  FOX  part  by 
part — as  you  see  it  operate — you'll  realize  that 
‘  in  a  Fox  you  get  MORE  of  everything.” 

Write,  telephone,  or  visit  your  nearest  Frick- M -M  -  Dealers.  Your 
Frick  Branches  are  located  at:  Canandaigua,  Amsterdam  &  Easton,  Pa. 

Some  territories  available  to  qualified  Dealers 


WAYNESBORO, 


SO 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


PARM  WORK  SHOP 


ey  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Drainage  Plan  for  Septic 
Tank 

Will  you  please  give  me  some 
information  on  drainage  for  a  sep¬ 
tic  tank?  h.  b. 

A  commonly  used  system  consists 
of  a  network  of  drainage  tiles 
buried  not  more  than  24  inches,  if 
possible.  The  length  of  drain  lines 
needed  varies  with  soil  conditions. 
In  very  porous,  easily  drained  soil 
about  18  lineal  feet  of  drainage  line 
per  person  will  do;  in  medium  soil, 
use  30  to  35  feet  per  person;  and  in 
heavy  soils  you  will  need  up  to  80 
feet  per  person. 

Dig  the  trenches  in  a  pattern  re¬ 
sembling  a  pitchfork  and  as  shallow 
as  possible,  but  not  less  than  about 
12  inches.  The  pitch  of  the  trenches 
should  be  about  one  to  two  inches  in 
25  feet.  Any  more  pitch  than  this 
will  cause  the  water  to  flow  too  fast 
and  pile  up  at  the  ends  of  the  lines, 
rather  than  trickle  through  and 
leach  out  at  the  pipe  joints. 

Put  about  six  inches  of  gravel  or 
small  field  stones  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trenches.  Then  place  the  field 
tile  (soft,  salmon  color  clay  tile  12 
inches  long,  four  inches  in  diameter 
with  square-cut  ends)  with  about 
one-quarter  inch  space  between 
them.  Cover  the  joints  with  strips 
of  asphalt  felt.  Caulk  the  joints  at 
sharp  turns.  Cover  the  pipes  with 
about  three  inches  of  gravel  before 
covering,  filling  the  trenches  finally 
with  earth. 

Where  the  “handle”  joins  the 
“tines”  of  the  “pitchfork”,  a  junction 
box  made  of  durable  wood  such 
as  cedar  or  cypress  is  needed, 
or  one  of  concrete  can  be  made. 
The  purpose  of  the  junction  box 
is  to  close  off  several  lines 
(or  “tines”)  for  several  weeks  or 
months  and  divert  the  flow  into  just 
a  portion  of  the  system.  This  per¬ 
mits  part  of  the  system  to  “rest”  so 
evaporation  and  seepage  will  carry 
away  accumulated  water. 

Septic  tank  discharge  is  highly 
contaminated  so  keep  it  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  water  supply, 
if  you  have  a  well. 


Insulating  Laying  House 
Roof 

I  am  considering  insulation  for  my 
poultry  house  roof  which  is  so  flat 
that  there  is  no  room  for  a  loft.  I 
will  have  to  nail  the  insulation  to 
the  underside  of  the  rafters.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  non-reflective  type 
of  insulation  will  be  satisfactory. 
Will  it  be  hard  to  keep  clean?  Will  I 
have  to  cut  holes  near  the  eaves 
to  let  air  pass  overhead  from  one 
pen  to  another?  R.  g. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  non¬ 
reflecting  insulation  material  for  the 
underside  of  the  rafters  in  your 
poultry  building.  The  air  space  thus 
created  between  the  insulation  and 
the  roof  itself  will  serve  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  house  some¬ 
what  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler 
in  Summer.  I  would  not  cut  any 
holes  along  the  eaves  into  this  in¬ 
sulated  area.  Presumably  you  would 
have  windows  along  the  side  of  the 
building  that  could  be  opened  when 
necessary,  and  these  would  give 
ample  ventilation  to  prevent  conden¬ 
sation  of  any  moisture.  The  cleaning 
of  the  room  will  not  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  use  of  the  insulating 
material  unless,  of  course,  rats  or 
mice  happen  to  break  through  the 
material.  In  such  case  you  might  as 
well  tear  the  whole  thing  off  and 
forget  the  problem.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  your  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  have  used  various  types 
of  insulating  materials  under  the 
rafters  and  must  admit  that  over  a 
series  of  years  they  have  all  been 
discarded.  You  probably  would  be 


better  off  in  the  long  run  to  buy 
some  type  of  insulation  board  and 
nail  it  between  the  rafters  against 
the  underside  of  your  roofers.  This 
will  give  you  just  as  much  insulation 
and  will  be  permanent. 


Poor  Chimney  Draft1 

The  two  chimneys  on  my  house 
are  down  near  the  eaves  and  there 
are  down  drafts  in  both  chimneys. 
About  60  feet  away  is  a  hip  roof 
barn  and  I  was  told  there  never  was 
any  dov/n  draft  until  the  new  barn 
was  built. 

Could  you  give  me  any  advice  in 
regard  to  my  question?  a.  m.  s. 

A  barn  60  feet  away  from  your 
chimney  might  have  some  adverse 
effect  on  the  draft  but  it  would  seem 
more  likely  that  the  difficulty  stems 
from  the  fact  the  chimneys  lack 
height  with  respect  to  the  ridge  of 
your  house.  You  do  not  state  the 
relative  heights  of  the  ridge  and  the 
tops  of  the  chimneys.  I  am  assuming 
they  are  something  less  than  two 
feet  above  the  highest  point  of  your 
roof.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  first 
step  is  to  add  some  height  to  them. 
A  less  expensive  and  quicker  way  to 
achieve  this  is  to  use  galvanized  pipe 
extensions.  Adjust  the  caps  on  these 
extensions  so  that  the  openings  face 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  barn. 


Concrete  Floor  Heaves 

I  have  my  garage  doors  in  the 
basement  of  my  house  and  at  present 
am  having  trouble  opening  the  clos¬ 
ing  the  doors  due  to  the  fact  that 
frost  seems  to  have  caused  the  ce¬ 
ment  to  heave  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  garage  doors.  The  base  is 
below  the  front  line  and  the  doors 
are  the  kind  that  fold  into  the  side. 
The  cement  has  raised  up  so  much 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  close 
the  doors.  s.  a.  s. 

It  must  be  that  the  base  of  the 
concrete  under  your  garage  doors  is 
not  below  the  frost  line;  otherwise,  | 
there  should  be  no  heaving  of  the 
concrete.  This  past  Winter  was  a 
winter  of  severe  periods  of  freezing 
weather  and  considerable  moisture. 
The  solution  of  your  problem,  for 
the  future,  is  to  provide  for  better 
drainage  around  the  door.  The  back¬ 
fill  around  the  foundation  at  this 
point  should  be  of  a  porous  material 
that  will  readily  drain  surface  water 
down  below  the  frost  line. 


Detergent  for  Septic  Tank 

Does  soap  powder  with  detergent 
in  it  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  septic  tank?  m.  e. 

Unless  the  septic  tank  is  too  small 
— less  than  100  gallons  liquid  capa¬ 
city  per  person,  detergents  will  not 
materially  affect  the  digestive  action 
of  a  septic  tank.  Of  course,  if  the  use 
of  detergents  is  abnormal,  such  as  in 
a  boarding  house  or  laundry,  then  a 
septic  tank  will  not  work  properly. 


BETT ER  TO  BE  SAFE 


When  Mom’s  hack  is  turned 
Trouble  hatches, 

If  she  forgets 
To  hide  the  matches. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  l'ro  tee  Clou  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  aenalble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  youra  for  the  asking,  without  coat  or 
obligation.  Simply  aend  name  and  addreaa. 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  aent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-E,  Adams,  N.Y. 
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Bush 

rotary 


CUTTER 


the  one 

THE  ONLY 
THE 

ORIGINAL 

Exclusive  heavy-duty  Free 

cms"9,'."9  ,  Blade  «*k>n 
cuts  shreds,  spreads  soil 

improving  Utter  in  one 
operation.  Clears  over¬ 
grown  acres  cleanly, 
quickly.  Serves  e  v  a  r  v 
cutting  need. 

New"  Flying'  Saucer” 

BLADE  HOLDER 


SEE 

YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE 


Rides  over  obstruc¬ 
tions  preventing  dig¬ 
ging. Optional  feature. 


LAWRENCE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

SELMA,  ALABAMA 


KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 


Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.  MFRS., 
DEPT  RN,  WILLOW  STREET.  LYNN,  MASS. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES 

We  sell  cheap  —  save  75%  —  new  and  used  tractor 
parts —  150  makes  and  models —  1956  catalog  ready 

—  send  25c  —  refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR 
PARTS  CORPORATION,  FARGO,  NO.  DAKOTA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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YOUR  BEST  BUY 


The  many  featuresof  a  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO  make 
it  your  best  silo  value. 


HARDER 


Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  R, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 

OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a  lot  of 
nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay  $30  or  more  to 
have  it  pumped  out?  An  amazing  NEW,  Easy-to-use 
Treatment  by  Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools.  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available.  A  liquefier 
developed  to  STOP  the  Overflow  and  Bad  Odor  almost 
FOREVER!  Start  using  SEPTIC-MAGIC  and  elimin¬ 
ate  frequent  costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 

HOME  FARM  &  GARDEN  RESEARCH 


BOX  2542, 


NOROTON.  CONN. 


ScuoeTHoneif! 

V  GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT* 


WITH  A 


FORCED  W ARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


AN  EASY  WA Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . . . State . . . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


February  4.  1956 
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You'll  like  this  new  Allis-Chalmers 
tractor- mounted  harrow.  It’s  close- 
coupled  .  .  .  handier  .  .  .  gets  in  the 
corners  .  .  .  close  to  the  ends  .  .  . 
does  excellent  work. 


blades  into  the  ground.  Equipped 
with  automatic  Snap-Coupler 
hitch. 

Torsion  frame  allows  gangs  to 
flex  with  ground  contours. 


GOOD 

DISCING... 

with  ease 


Hydraulic  control  lifts  the  entire 
disc  off  the  ground  .  .  .  easy  to 
turn  or  transport. 

Free-rolling  Bal-Pak  bearings 
are  lubricated  for  life  —  never  need 
greasing.  Free-Swing  —  it  makes 
tractor  operation  easier.  Single, 
low  hitchpoint  .  .  .  ahead  of  the 
tractor  rear  axle  .  .  .  leads  disc 


Handles  with  ease  under  all  field 
conditions.  Makes  a  smooth  seed¬ 
bed.  You’ll  say  this  is  the  disc  you 
have  always  wanted. 

For  Allis-Chalmers  CA,  WD  and 
WD-45  Tractors.  Sizes :  5Y2,  6y2, 
7  and  8-foot.  Smooth  or  cutaway 
blades  in  any  combination. 

ALUS  CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


Bal-Pak  and  Snap-Cocplbh  are 
Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 

CROSS 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
srind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 

Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in  //f 
use.  Satisfaction  jf  Por,ol>'e 
Guaranteed.  Ttf  Fost-Cutting 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RAIPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Burpee  WHITE  Radish 


MEN!  WE  FIT 
W-l-D-E  FEET! 

E  to  EEEE  Only 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Real  comfort  at  last  for  wide 
feet!  We  specialize  in  wide  sizes 
and  offer  you  styles  you  like  to 
wear  but  can't  find  in  the  width 
you  need.  Fine  dress  shoes,  work 
shoes,  casuals,  smart  hand-sewn 
genuine  moccasins.  Top  quality. 
Popular  prices. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  today.  No  obli¬ 
gation!  No  agent  will  call. 

HITCHCOCK  SHOES 
HINGHAM  32- B,  MASS. 


FREE 
CATALOG 
Write  Today 


555 


Crisp,  tender,  glistening,  ex-  I 
tra  appetizing.  Best  quality. 

To  try  Burpee  Seeds,  write  us 
today  for  25e-Packet  free.  | 

Burpee  Seed  Catalog  ALSO  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FREE 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

THEY  ARE  HERE  NOW  —  DRIVE  THEM  AWAY 

4  —  GMC  —  60  Passenger 
3  —  GMC  —  54  Passenger 
1  —  FORD  —  60  Passenger 
1  —  FORD  —  54  Passenger 
TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC  . 
23  SOUTH  STREET 

DANBURY,  Pioneer  3-4437,  CONN. 

Call  Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr. 
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PLANETIZED”  Steels 


Whatever  your  soil— -there’s  a  Planet  Jr.  steel  designed 
specifically  for  the  job — hardened  and  tempered 
by  the  exclusive  "Planetizing”  Process  for  extra  toughness 
—long  wear.  Over  200  steels  to  select  from— 

Planet  Jr.  Steels^  Sweeps  and  Furrowers. 


Finest  in  the 
Field 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  TODAY! 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Ine. 

3429  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on  Flcnet  Jr.  Steels. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone. . .  .Stole . 


The  Daland  Story — First  Phase 


Were  it  not  for  the  rocky  crests  of 
the  Elborz  that  fringe  the  southern 
rim,  one  could  imagine  oneself,  on 
the  Gorgon  plain,  at  tHe  extreme 
southeast  corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
far  out  on  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  the  homelands  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamurlane.  Here  are  endless 
seas  of  grass  and  herds  of  livestock, 
round,  black  Tartar-  tents,  and  the 
flat-faced,  slant-eyed  Turkomen 
tribesmen  whose  features  are  as  un- 
mistakenly  Asiatic  as  their  language. 
Only  near  the  mountain’s  base  does 
the  prairie  give  way  to  a  fringe  of 
forest  and  do  the  Asiatics  give  way 
to  Persions — Indo-Europeans  these, 
with  a  fine  culture  and  language  of 
their  own,  and  a  history  dating  to 
the  dimmest  ages  of  man. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  in  these  shambling  vil¬ 
lages  and  weary  peasants  the  heirs 
of  Persepolis  and  the  proud  king¬ 
doms  of  Darius  and  Shahpur.  The 
mud-and-thatch  huts  lie  this  way  and 
that  with  no  pattern  of  place  other 
than  the  builder’s  fancy.  Before  each 
a  dog  or  two  keeps  guard  with  a 
noisy  vigilance.  Children  play  in  the 
puddles,  and  chickens  keep  up  their 
endless  search  for  palatable  scraps  of 
grain  and  bugs.  In  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  the  village  is  nearly  deserted 
for  the  fields  of  wheat  and  tobacco. 
In  Winter  men  drift  about  in  talk 
and  smoke.  The  larger  villages  have 
a  bath  and  a  mosque,  some  even  a 
school. 

Such  is  Daland,  a  village  in  no  way 
remarkable  except  that  it  lies  in  the 
center  of  20,000  acres  of  Royal  Do¬ 
main  forest.  In  the  Spring  of  1954  it 
became  involved  in  the  plans  of  the 
Iranian  Forest  Service,  and  thus  be¬ 
gan  the  Daland  story. 

That  Spring  I  visited  the  District 
Forester  at  his  office  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  capital  of  Gorgon.  He  had  just 
returned  from  a  year’s  study  of  sil¬ 
viculture  in  France  and  was  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  what  he  had  seen. 

“We  must  establish  a  new  system,” 
he  explained.  “It  is  called  ‘taillie’. 
You  must  start  by  clearing  off  all  the 
tree  growth.  After  one  year  sprouts 
will  start  to  grow,  and  after  25  years 
you  will  have  a  beautiful  stand  of 
coppice,  even-aged,  orderly  and 
reasonable — just  like  France.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  already 
given  me  permission  to  start  this  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Daland  forest,  and  has 
forbidden  any  more  cutting  or  graz¬ 
ing  except  under  my  direction.  Please 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you 
what  I  mean.” 

His  experiment  was  just  as  he  had 
described  it.  Very  proudly  he  showed 
me  three  acres  of  land  from  which 
all  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  cut 
and  dragged  away.  Now,  two  months 
latex*,  tiny  sprouts  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  at  the  base  of  the 
stumps,  giving  promise  that  in  a  few 
years  the  three  acres  would  be  an 
impenetrable  thicket  of  sprouts.  As 
we  were  examining  them,  the  forest 
guard  from  Daland  gave  a  bloodcurd¬ 


ling  howl  and  rushed  off.  He  had 
spotted  a  group  of  Turkomens  at  the 
far  end  of  the  lot  who,  having  trav¬ 
elled  all  night  from  Gombad  and 
having  loaded  their  ox  carts  with  dry 
faggots,  were  now  desperately  trying 
to  sneak  away.  The  forts  guard  had 
made  a  kill  in  front  of  his  chief  and 
was  making  the  best  of  it.  When  we 
caught  up  with  him,  the  wagon  was 
slumped  on  its  side  and  the  wood 
had  half  fallen  out.  Enough  spokes 
had  been  severed  to  ensure  that  it 
could  not  get  away.  The  driver  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  sobbing;  and  his 
companions  were  sullenly  rounding 
up  the  oxen. 

“But  why  not  let  them  collect  the 
dry  wood?”  I  suggested.  “What  harm 
does  it  do?” 

“I  don’t  care  about  the  wood,"  the 
District  Forester  stormed,  “but  what 
about  my  coppice,  my  precious  cop¬ 
pice?  These  animals  are  going  to  ruin 
my  coppice,  and  I  won’t  have  it.  Col¬ 
lect  their  oxen,”  he  ordered  the 
guard,  “and  tell  them  they  must  call 
for  them  at  Shahpasand  and  pay 
their  fine.” 

The  forest  guard  went  about  his 
work  with  a  will.  He  was  in  a  bad 
humor  anyway,  I  suspect.  My  insist¬ 
ence  that  he  come  with  us  to  the 
woods  had  annoyed  him  consider¬ 
ably.  “I  had  planned  to  take  a  bath 
today,”  he  had  protested,  “and  you 
have  ruined  my  plans.” 

His  rare  conduct  in  going  into  the 
forest  had  apparently  caused  some 
excitement  and  apprehension  among 
the  villagers.  When  we  returned  10 
Daland  for  the  night,  a  group  oi 
perhaps  40  had  gathered  in  front  of 
the  forest  guard’s  house  and  were 
eyeing  us  with  a  mixture  of  defer¬ 
ence  and  curiosity.  The  village  head¬ 
man  was  there,  his  brother  and  his 
son-in-law.  The  money-lender  was 
there,  the  keeper  of  the  bath  house, 
the  barber,  the  priest  and  he  who, 
having  sei’ved  on  the  police  force  in 
Tehran,  had  learned  his  letters  and 
was  now  addressed  with  the  respect¬ 
ful  title  of  “mullah”. 

Then  the  headman,  their  chosen 
leader,  spoke  up.  With  infinite  hesi¬ 
tancies  and  circumlocutions,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concern  over  the  recent 
proclamation  that  Daland  was  to  be 
a  “protection  foi’est”  and  that  no  cut¬ 
ting  or  grazing  would  henceforth  be 
allowed. 

“What  would  you  have  us  do?”  he 
pleaded.  “We  need  wood  for  our 
stoves  and  our  houses.  We  earn 
money  in  the  Winter  cutting  and  sell¬ 
ing  fuel.  We  also  need  pasture. 
Look,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a  herd  cf 
some  200  cows  who  wei’e  drifting 
across  a  fallow  field  of  wheat,  “those 
belong  to  our  village.  Tomorrow  they 
leave  for  the  summer  range  and  will 
be  gone  until  Fall.  But  what  will  we 
do  with  them  next  Winter  if  they 
cannot  graze  in  the  forest?” 

This  poor  man,  it  appeared  later, 
had  taken  the  proclamation  so  seri¬ 
ously  that  he  had  sold  his  20  cows 
and,  under  the  terms  of  one  of  those 


This  is  a  farmers  house  in  the  village  of  Daland  in  Iran.  Both  zvood  and  pas¬ 
ture  are  extremely  important  to  the  farm  ecoziomy  here  and  native  farmers 
are  understandably  concerned  about  their  government’s  effort  to  improve 
the  national  forest  by  restricting  both  grazing  and  zvood  cutting  in  it. 
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involved  peasant  transactions,  was  to 
receive  a  stipulated  amount  of  but- 
terfat  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  District  Forester  was  obviously 
disconcerted  and  he  resorted  to  what, 

I  ;n  America,  would  be  called  bureau¬ 
cratic  buncombe.  “Yes,  of  course,  of 
course.”  He  realized  “it  would  be 
troublesome  at  first.  But,  after  all,  a 
proclamation  had  been  made,  hadn’t 
ft?  And  who  was  he  or  they  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture?  After  all,  you  cannot  expect  a 
Royal  Domain  forest  to  be  hacked 
away  and  destroyed  to  no  more  seri¬ 
ous  *  purpose  than  supplying  fuel- 
wood.  Perhaps  something  could  be 
worked  out.” 

I  fancy  he  was  relieved  when  din¬ 
ner  was  proclaimed  ready.  The  crowd 
dispersed,  and  we  repaired  inside  for 
a  meal  of  rice  and  chicken,  bread  and 
the  delicious  honey  for  which  Da- 
land  is  famous.  Hours  later,  when 
the  last  cigarette  had  been  smoked 
and  the  last  glass  of  tea  was  empty, 
and  my  companions  were  asleep,  I 
woke  up,  after  a  fitful  doze,  into  a 
different  world.  It  was  a  cool  world 
of  stars  and  shadows. 

How  many  tragedies,  thought  I,  are 
enacted  in  the  name  of  science  and 
progress — yes,  even  of  forestry!  Here 
was  a  forest  choked  with  low-grade 
wood,  just  as  one  might  expect  in 
unmanaged  hardwoods.  Next  to  it 
was  an  insatiable  market  for  fuel- 
wood  and  charcoal,  a  market  such  as 
foresters  in  the  United  States  dream 
of,  yet  hardly  hope  for.  Yet  the  For¬ 
est  Service  was  trying  to  choke  off 
the  very  market,  in  fact,  the  only 
market  that  could  improve  the  forest. 
The  villagers  wanted  work  and  wood, 
and  both  were  here  in  abundance. 
They  v/anted  grazing  for  their  stock, 
and  were  under  the  illusion  that  it 
existed  where  it  did  not.  As  long  as 
the  stock  roamed  the  woods,  the 
meager  forage  had  kept  it  thin  and 
poor. 

“Could  there  not  be  found  some 
way,”  I  thought,  “to  bring  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  villagers  and  the  Forest 
Service  together?  For  example,  per¬ 
haps  the  present  cutting  could  con¬ 
tinue,  but  be  directed  toward  certain 
designated  areas  and  trees.  Then 
these  areas,  from  which  the  cull  trees 
had  been  removed,  could  be  fenced 
against  grazing.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  the  Spirit  of 
Mockery  and  Doubt.  “Don’t  you  know' 
that  these  people  have  cut  where  and 
what  they  like  for  years  and  will 
pay  no  attention  to  your  marks  and 
fences?  Besides  they  will  not  tolerate 
restrictions  on  their  cattle.” 

“Of  course  I  do  not  mean  the  whole 
forest  at  once — that  is  nonsense.  But 
I  how  about  starting  with  a  piece — say 
|  50  hectares  the  first  year,  and  keep 
on  adding  a  bit  each  year  until  grad¬ 
ually  the  whole  forest  has  been  im¬ 
proved  and  is  under  protection?  We 
could  make,  say,  10  hectares  of 


seeded  pasture  this  year  and  keep 
adding  to  it  until  all  the  stock  were 
under  fence.” 

“No  land,”  the  Spirit  snapped. 
“And  besides  who  will  see  to  it  that 
the  pastures  are  not  overgrazed?” 

“There  is  plenty  of  land,”  I  argued, 
“if  you  rotate  crops  instead  of  fal¬ 
low.  And  what  about  the  fringe  of 
brushland  that  is  neither  field  nor 
forest,  but  junk.  Why  not  put  it  to 
work?  As  for  management,  why  does 
the  Village  Council  not  take  some  re¬ 
sponsibility?” 

“The  Village  Council  here  is  dis¬ 
couraged  and  disorganized.  It  has  no 
money.  It  wants  a  school  and  a  bath, 
and  does  not  care  a  hoot  about  forest 
management.” 

“All  right,  I  know  it  is  discouraged. 
It  has  no  money  because  the  landlord 
has  not  paid  his  share.  Would  not 
you  be  discouraged  if  all  your  crops 
were  sold  at  a  50  per  cent  discount 
before  they  were  even  planted?  But 
supposing  we  showed  them  how  to 
make  money  through  forest  manage¬ 
ment?” 

“Listen,”  said  my  opponent,  adopt¬ 
ing  that  deferential  sneer  that  drives 
me  wild,  “you  don’t  know  these  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  lazy.  As  soon  as  they 
find  out  your  program  is  not  a  hand¬ 
out,  but  means  work  and  responsibil¬ 
ity,  they  will  quit.” 

And  so  we  sparred,  back  and  forth, 
my  Mephistopheles  and  I,  while  the 
dogs  barked  and  the  donkeys  brayed; 
and  while  the  moon,  nowhere  love¬ 
lier  than  in  the  clear  skies  of  Persia, 
rose  and  sank  across  the  stars.  Nearj 
dawn  I  must  have  had  my  opponent, 
not  entirely  silenced  (he  never  is), 
but  at  least  gagged  and  bound  suffi- 
cieently  to  let  me  sleep.  Next  thing  I 
knew  daylight  had  come,  and  with  it 
tea  and  my  first  effort  to  make  a 
Special  Case  of  Daland. 

Henry  S.  Kernan 

TEd.  —  Henry  S.  Kernan,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  has 
owned  and  successfully  operated  a 
woodland  farm  in  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  for  many  years.  He  went  to 
Iran  four  years  ago  under  the  U.  S.  I 
Government’s  Point  IV  program  to 
set  up  a  plan  of  technical  aid  in 
forestry  in  that  country.  He  reported 
on  this  initial  work  in  an  article,  “A 
Land  Where  Water  Is  A  Heritage”, 
which  was  published  in  the  June  19, 
1954  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  From  the  small  start  made 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Kernan’s  work  has 
now  expanded  into  eight  provinces 
of  Iran. 

Finding  the  natives  somewhat 
skeptical  and  non-committal  when 
the  program  was  first  started,  Mr. 
Kernan  decided  on  a  new  “tack” 
when  he  began  his  work  in  the 
Daland  area  —  to  set  up  an  actual 
demonstration  and,  when  it  was 
under  way,  to  invite  officials  to  look 
it  over.  This  new  approach  seems  to 
be  producing  results.] 


Why  pour  on  the  seed 


when  a  "pinch"  will  do  with 
Brillion  Sure -Stand  Seeder 


BRILLION  Sure-Stand  Seeders  cut 
your  seed  cost  by  50%  .  .  .  reduce 
the  usual  broadcasting  and  drilling  re¬ 
quirements  by  Vz  or  more. 

The  Sure-Stand  does  it  with  Con- 
trolled-depth  seeding.  Every  seed  is 
placed  within  the  top  y2- inch  of  soil 
.  .  .  close  to  moisture  and  nutrients. 
It  germinates  fast  .  .  .  grows  strong 
and  sturdy  because  it  is  tucked  into  a 
firmed,  clod-free  seedbed  prepared  by 
the  specially  designed,  2-inch  notched 
packer  wheels. 

It  is  this  once-over  combination  of 
accurate  seed  placement,  crushing  of 
lumps  and  clods,  firming  of  the  seed¬ 
bed  that  assures  a  positive  catch.  It 
eliminates  the  seed  waste  and  over 
planting  so  necessary  with  conventional 
equipment  and  attachments. 


As  a  result,  the  Brillion  Sure-Stand 
safely  plants  fewer  pounds  per  acre 
and  gets  equal  or  bigger  yields — in  wet 
or  dry  seasons,  on  heavy  or  sandy  soils. 

Your  Brillion  dealer  has  complete 
details  on  this  seed  saving,  positive 
way  to  better  stands  of  grasses  and 
legumes.  See  him  soon.  For  catalog  and 
the  Story  of  Grass  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


SURE-STAND 
CRASS  SEEDE 

5’,  8'  and  10'  models 


BRILLION  ROTARY  SHREDDER 

with  friction-clutch  knife  control 
reduces  shock  of  heavy  cutting  on 
bearings,  gears,  shafts.  Easy  pull¬ 
ing,  easy  handling.  Heavy-duty 
design.  5-foot  gathering  width. 


BRILLION  PULVERIZERS  have  the 
weight,  strength,  and  durability 
for  tough  soils  and  loose  condi¬ 
tions.  Dust  sealed  roller  bearings 
for  fast  tractor  speeds.  Sizes  and 
types  to  suit  all  operations. 


BRILLION  PULVI-MULCHERS 

crush  both  surface  and  buried 
lumps  and  clods  in  one  trip.  Cut 
discing  and  harrowing  time.  Dust 
sealed  roller  bearings.  Five  sizes: 
6-,  7-,  8-,  9-,  and  10-foot. 


I  Clip  end  mail  to  Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Dept.  SG.-29-2  Brillion,  Wisconsin 
S  Send  me  complete  information  on  the  Brillion  implements  t  have  checked  below: 

S  d  Sure-Stand  Seeder  d  Rotary  Shredder  d  Pulverizer  d  Pulvi-Mulcher 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin.  b 


MAKE  GRAIN 
HANDLING 
EASIER 
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HAffCC  ELEVATORS 


Write  for  complete  specifications 
and  low  prices. 

I.W.HANCEMFG.CO. 

MtrcTi  pvfi  1 nusn 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


n  i y ii  y  uiduimc* 

[ruction,  Models  from 
HP.  Enjines  used: 
tratton.  Clinton  and 


One  of  the  important  new  developments  in  farm  machinery  is  integrated | 
attachment  of  electric  generators  to  tractors.  The  one  above  is  being  cut  I 
into  the  main  power  line  for  emergency  60-cycle,  single-  or  three-phase, 
115-230  volt  electric  current.  Other  uses  are  for  farm  welding,  and  for  power-, 
ing  of  electric  motors  on  hay  balers,  forage  harvesters,  and  small  combines. 


Direct  faetory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 

All  steel  construction. 

2'h  to  VA 
Briggs  &  Str: 

Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  Sake-off.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Ac'  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

CULTILLER  manufacturing  co. 

132-C  CHURCH  ST., 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


Mows 
Lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


CHAIN  SAW  SHARPENING  SERVICE— Any  style, 
length  chain  for  saws,  precision  ground,  jointed.  Re¬ 
turned  day  received.  Money  back  guarantee.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  HORACE  PLACE.  R.  2,  ColleqeviUe.  Pa. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Revolution  and  Evolution — 
That’s  the  Poultry  Business 

OULTRY  and  egg  production  has  under¬ 
gone  a  veritable  revolution  during  the 
past  10  years.  It  bears  almost  no  resemblance 
to  the  business  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  One  can  recall  collecting  eggs  in  his 
uncle’s  cow  and  horse  mangers,  in  old  wagons 
or  sleighs,  and  around  stacks  of  wheat  after 
the  harvest.  Another  recollection  is  that  of 
shelling  corn  in  the  late  afternoon  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  whole  grain  out  the  door  to  the  chick¬ 
ens  standing  around  waiting  for  it.  For  their 
water,  the  creek  or  the  small  pond  satisfied  all 
requirements.  Today,  with  chickens  in  well- 
ventilated  buildings,  artificially  lighted,  and 
provided  with  feed  and  water  automatically, 
change  upon  change  still  continue  to  crowd 
about  us. 

For  one  thing,  the  profit  per  bird  most  cer¬ 
tainly  is  going  to  become  relatively  lower  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  This  means  bigger  flocks 
for  the  men  who  count  on  poultry  for  their 
major  source  of  income.  These  larger  flocks 
will  be  cared  for  by  automatic  equipment,  with 
the  result  that  the  actual  work  load  for  4,000 
chickens  will  be  no  heavier  than  it  is  now  for 
the  average  flock  of  2,000  chickens.  Bulk  de¬ 
livery  of  feed,  automatic  feeders  for  mash,  and 
the  use  of  all-mash  rations  will  make  it  easy 
to  care  for  larger  flocks. 

How  should  one  plan  to  meet  this  new  era? 
In  the  first  place,  some  liking  for -chickens  or 
turkeys,  for  themselves,  would  seem  to  be 
still  the  first  prerequisite.  Another  basic  fac¬ 
tor  is  that  only  the  good  manager  will  survive. 
One  must  therefore  be  interested  in  locating 
the  best  stock,  the  best  feed,  the  best  type  of 
housing,  and  be  willing  to  consider  new  con¬ 
cepts;  otherwise,  he  will  be  left  behind.  The 
poultry  business  may  no  longer  be  a  sideline 
for  the  general  farmer  or  the  place  for  a  re¬ 
tired  man  to  find  an  easy  income.  The  vision 
of  the  “one-man  poultry  farm”  grows  dim  in 
the  outlook  ahead.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  small  operator  will  not  survive — he  will  be 
here  for  many  years  to  come,  but  he  should 
not  be  disillusioned  if  he  fails  to  find  the 
golden  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  poultry  rainbow. 

The  crystal  ball  indicates  that  specialization 
will  increase  and  that  the  egg  farmer  will 
have  little  to  look  forward  to  when  he  sells 
his  bird  after  her  productive  period  is 
through.  She  will  not  return  the  cost  of  bring¬ 
ing  her  to  laying  age.  She  will  be  small  in 
frame  and  of  little  value  as  food.  A  long,  pro¬ 
ductive  year  will  therefore  be  required  in  an 
egg  bird.  Some  farmers  may  resort  to  rearing 
pullets  only,  leaving  the  egg  production  phase 
to  others.  In  any  case,  consumers  will  always — 
as  far  as  we  can  foresee — be  in  need  of  eggs 
and  poultry,  and  someone  will  supply  that 
need.  Just  who  it  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

Inoculants  for  Legume  Seed 

HE  ability  of  certain  legume-dependent 
bacteria  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  transfer  it  to  the  soil  is  certainly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  farmers.  If  nitrogen  is  worth  only  12 
cents  a  pound,  the  almost  200  pounds  that, 
say,  alfalfa  or  Ladino  clover  brings  to  an  acre 


of  land  each  year  have  a  cash  value  of  $24. 
It  is  practically  free  fertilizer.  What  is  more, 
the  legume  crops  through  which  it  comes  are 
rich  in  feed  value,  particularly  protein. 

But  the  right  kind  or  proper  amount  of 
bacteria  may  not  be  waiting  in  the  soil  to  go 
to  work  with  legume  seed  as  soon  as  it  is 
planted.  As  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  page 
76  of  this  issue,  legume  seeds  should  be  in¬ 
oculated  with  bacteria  before  they  go  into  the 
ground;  and  the  bacteria  should  be  the  appro¬ 
priate  strain.  Thus,  the  alfalfa  group  of  plants 
requires  one  kind,  clovers  another,  peas  and 
beans  still  different  ones,  and  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  a  special  one  all  its  own.  A  farmer  should 
make  sure  that  the  inoculant  is  specific  for 
the  legume  he  plants  or  that  it  contains  enough 
different  kinds  in  adequate  volume  to  cover 
broadly  all  his  legumes’  needs. 

Even  for  snow-top  planting  of  legume  seeds 
in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring,  inoculants 
should  be  used.  Since,  according  to  H.  A. 
MacDonald,  Cornell  field  crop  specialist,  some 
inoculant  may  be  washed  away  from  the  seed 
in  early  Spring,  larger  amounts  of  inoculant 
are  recommended  for  snow-  or  soil-top  seeding. 
Prof.  MacDonald  reports,  too,  that  spreading 
of  bacterial  inoculants  mixed  with  sand,  soil  or 
sawdust  on  top  of  the  new  legume  seedings 
about  the  time  they  germinate  and  begin  to 
grow  in  April  improves  the  eventual  catch  and 
crop. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  keeps 
close  watch  on  the  legume  inoculants  offered 
for  sale.  Most,  if  not  all,  are  honestly  produced 
and  of  reliable  value.  Beneficial  to  all  legume 
seedings,  they  are  imperative  to  use  on  seed 
for  new  land.  An  expense  of  pennies  and  the 
labor  of  minutes  can  result  in  better  catches 
of  legumes,  higher  yields,  greater  feed  value, 
longer-lived  stands,  and  overall  in  more  milk, 
meat  and  money. 


And  the  Poor  Get  Poorer 

THE  Milk  Market  Administrator’s  latest  esti¬ 
mate  of  milk  prices  is  as  gloomy  as  his 
previous  ones. 

This  estimate,  for  the  period  January-June 
1956,  predicts  an  average  drop  of  12  cents  a 
cwt.  for  the  six  months — $3.63,  as  compared  to 
$3.75.  The  monthly  prices  are  estimated  as 
follows  ( the  comparable  1955  price  being 
given  in  parenthesis):  January  $4.06  (4.17); 
February  $3.98  (4.03);  March  $3.66  (3.80); 
April  $3.47  (3.57);  May  $3.28  (3.44);  and 
June  $3.32  (3.47). 

In  1952  the  average  price  for  the  first  six 
months  was  $4.48;  in  1953  $3.96;  and  in  1954 
$3.73. 


The  Mote  and  the  Beam 

THE  principal  legislative  recommendation 
made  to  New  York’s  Governor  Harriman 
by  the  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organi¬ 
zations  is  to  establish  a  statutory  open  shop. 
This  right-to-work  law  would  outlaw  any  labor 
union  contract  that  contained  provisions  bar¬ 
ring  the  employment  of  non-union  labor.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Board  that  similar  right- 
to-work  laws  are  now  operating  satisfactorily 
for  everyone  in  some  17  States.  The  law  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  no  law  should  deny 
a  worker  the  right  to  work  because  he  refuses 
to  join  a  union. 

This  argument,  and  plea  for  the  worker, 
would  carry  a  lot  more  weight  if,  before  try¬ 
ing  to  cast  out  the  mote  in  the  other  person’s 
eye,  the  proponents  considered  the  beam  in 
their  own. 

There  is  little  question  that  a  person  should 
be  allowed  to  work,  regardless  of  union  affili¬ 
ation,  and  it  should  be  his  choice  whether  or 
not  to  join  a  union.  But  is  it  not  equally  clear 
that  a  person  should  also  be  allowed :  ( a )  a 
right  to  sell  his  product  where,  to  the  person, 
for  the  price,  and  on  the  terms  he  pleases; 
( b )  a  right  to  change  from  one  buyer  to  an¬ 
other;  (c)  a  right  to  vote;  (d)  a  right  to  an 
accounting  of  moneys  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  his  products;  and  (e)  a  right  to  obtain  full 
value  for  his  product?  No  dairy  farmer  in  New 
York  State  has  all  of  these  rights.  And  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  so-called  cooperative,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  has  none  of  them;  he  is  de¬ 
prived  of  some  by  contract,  and  others  by  laws 
and  regulations  originating  with  his  own  man¬ 
agement. 

Every  one  of  these  rights  is  just  as  important 


to  the  farmer  as  an  individual  as  the  right  to 
work  is  to  the  worker.  Should  not,  then,  the 
State  Farm  Conference  Board,  as  a  presum¬ 
ably  representative  farm  .group,  be  more — and 
first — concerned  in  restoring  to  the  farmer  the 
rights  of  which  he  has  been  deprived? 

To  tackle  the  mote  before  the  beam  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Good  Book,  the  mark  of  a 
hypocrite.  Characteristics  like  that  never 
change,  not  even  in  2,000  years. 

Those  “ Starving ”  Milk  Dealers  in 
Upstate  New  York 

UR  heart  bleeds,  individually  and  collec- 
tively,  for  upstate  milk  dealers  who  pro¬ 
fess  concern  about  Governor  Harriman’s  plan 
for  more  state  milk  marketing  orders  so  as  to 
bolster  sagging  dairy  farm  income. 

These  upstate  dealers  have  been  living  in — 
and  waxing  fat  on— lush  pastures  for  several 
years.  Their  milk  utilization  is  practically  100 
per  cent  in  fluid  form;  the  retail  price  is,  in 
most  cases,  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  re¬ 
tail  price  in  New  York  City;  and  not  one  of 
these  upstate  dealers  pays  more  than  the  I-C 
price  for  his  total  supply.  Since  the  year-round 
I-C  price  averages  close  to  $1.00  a  cwt.  less 
than  the  I-A  price,  these  upstate  dealers  buy 
their  product  for  two  cents  a  quart  less  than 
dealers  supplying  fluid  milk  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  under  the  Federal  Order.  They 
have  practically  no  transportation  charges 
and  all  of  them  have  low7er  processing  and 
handling  costs. 

Governor  Harriman’s  suggestion  was  met 
with  prompt  opposition  by  all  upstate  deal¬ 
ers.  They  claimed  that  it  would  boost  consumer 
prices  by  25  per  cent  and  that  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  “hodge-podge.”  Doubt  as  to  its  work¬ 
ability  was  also  politely  expressed  by  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency. 

No  one,  however,  has  had  the  courage  to 
explain  that,  if  I-C  pricing  were  eliminated, 
that  would  go  a  long  way  toward  boosting  the 
income  of  those  dairy  farmers  who  supply  up¬ 
state  markets. 


William  E.  Pearson 

F  the  many  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
an  editor,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  per¬ 
form  is  an  adequate  recording  of  the  demise 
of  a  good  friend.  How  is  it  possible  to  record 
in  a  few  words  the  close,  satisfying  associa¬ 
tion  of  many  years?  How  much  more  difficult 
is  it  when  one’s  friend  is  taken  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  so  much  left  to  be  done  and  with 
such  an  untapped  capacity  for  being  able  to 
do  it? 

So  it  is  that  we  feel  very  inadequate  to  pay 
full  tribute  to  William  E.  Pearson  who 
passed  away  on  January  13.  We  were  good 
friends  from  the  day  we  met  more  than  10 
years  ago,  and  time  had  strengthened  the 
friendship.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Bill  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Watertown  Daily  Times 
in  New  York’s  North  Country.  He  had  served 
that  good  paper  for  15  years  and,  because  of 
him,  it  was  a  better  paper.  He  had,  of  course, 
a  wonderful  nose  for  news;  he  would  have  had 
to  have  that.  He  had  a  great  deal  more,  too — an 
unflagging  energy,  an  ability  for  keen  analy¬ 
sis,  and  a  devotion  to  his  work  and  the  people 
served  by  his  paper.  During  his  tenure  as  Al¬ 
bany  correspondent  for  the  Times,  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  keen  interest  in  the  milk  problem 
and  dairy  legislation,  and  was  regarded  as 
close  to  a  news  expert  in  that  field. 

Why  a  good  man  of  41,  like  Bill  Pearson, 
was  called  at  this  time  by  his  Creator  is  be¬ 
yond  our  human  comprehension.  We  must  ac¬ 
cept  it,  but  it  is  mighty  difficult.  He  will  be 
missed  greatly  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
missed  more  by  those  who  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  work  with  him.  His  own  reward  is 
assured.  Ours  is  the  hope  that  we  may  profit 
by  his  example.  —  w.  f.  b. 


Brevities 

“Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood, 
and  establisheth  a  city  by  iniquity.”  —  Hab.  2:12. 

Livestock  and  livestock  are  responsible  for 
about  55  per  cent  of  all  cash  receipts  of  farmers 
in  the  United  States. 

Surveys  conducted  in  Western  New  York  indi¬ 
cate,  according  to  Prof.  B.  F.  Stanton  of  Cornell, 
that  yields  of  10  tons  of  tomatoes  and  two  tons 
of  sweet  corn  are  needed  to  pay  production  costs. 
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from  mounted  disk  to  planter 


Pilant  corn,  peas,  and  beans  from  same  hopper  with 
this  2-row,  Fast-Hitch  drill  planter.  Space  seed  at  the 
distance  you  want,  in  rows  from  28  to  48  inches.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment  distributes  fertilizer  as  you  plant. 


Fast- Hitch  makes  it  easy 
to  prepare  and  plant  as  yea  go . . . 

McCORMICK'  FARMALL 

200  TRACTOR 


Transplant  at  1/5  to  1  mph  at  full-throttle  power  W’ith  Hvdra-Creeper 
for  Farmall  100  or  200  tractors.  Instantly  disengage  Hydra-Creeper 
for  regular  speeds.  Front-mounted,  trailing,  and  Fast-Hitch  imple¬ 
ments  mechanize  practically  every  job  from  plowing  through  harvest. 


Just  back  . .  .  Click!  and  go  with  Fast-Hitch  mounted  disk,  harrow 
or  planter!  Seconds-quick  job  switch  makes  it  easy  to  alternate 
tilling  and  planting  to  avoid  costly  reworking  after  rains.  Fast- 
Hitch  allows  2-row  planter  and  other  Fast-Hitch  implements  to 
"float”  free  of  the  tractor  like  trailing  equipment.  You  raise  and 
lower  Fast-Hitch  implements  with  2- way  hydraulic  Touch-Control 
— transport  in  high!  Ideal  power-wTeight  ratio  gives  sure  traction 
for  heavy’  plowing  or  deep  disking  .  .  .  enables  the  Farmall  200  to 
outwork  tractors  with  even  more  powerful  engines. 


Plant  and  fertilize  in  one  trip  W’ith  front-mounted,  one-vow  planter  for 
Farmall  100  tractor.  Notice  deep-applicator  that  places  fertilizer  below 
the  seed.  Combination  hopper,  w'ith  interchangeable  bottoms,  plants 
practically  any  crop  ...  in  row’s  spaced  from  32  to  42  inches. 


Your  IH  dealer  wiii  gladly  demonstrate  Fast-Hitch  on  a 
Farmall  Cub®,  100  or  200  tractor.  See  howr  Culti-Vision, 
on  Farmall  Cub  and  100  tractors,  makes  hoe-close  cul¬ 
tivation  of  tiny  crops  easy.  Try  Touch-Control,  too. 
Use  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan  of  Buying. 

SEE  YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  DE«" 

’  ‘-‘‘national  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall 
'actors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office, 

Chicago  1  Illinois. 
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International  Harvester  Company, 
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New  Black  Hawk  Golden  Eagle 

A  big,  4-plow  diesel,  at  a 
price  every  farmer  can  afford. 
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At  Bay  State  Farm  Meeting 


Come  see  them!  You’ll  like  the 
bold  racy  distinction  of  the  new 
yellow  and  red  color  styling. 
You’ll  find  new  power  and 
lugging  ability  to  cope  with  every 
job  .  .  "new-car”  handling  ease 
.  .  .  independent  live  power  take¬ 
off  . . .  fingertip  hydraulic  controls 
...  a  new  comfort  ride  seat  ...  a 
built  in  cigarette  lighter . . .  andeven 
a  radio,  as  optional  equipment. 

Yes,  this  is  a  new  trend  — in 
tractor  performance— in  tracto# 


values.  It’s  the  Cockshutt  trend, 
introduced  by  this  great  new  Black 
Hawk  line  of  7  models— diesel  and 
gas— ranging  in  power  from  the 
popular  2-plow  "20”  to  the  big, 
heavy-duty  5-plow  "50”. 

Before  you  buy  any  tractor— 
Try  a  Black  Hawk.  First  in 
performance,  quality,  economy 
and  in  Trade-in  Value,  too. 

See  your  Black  Hawk-Cockshutt 
dealer  now  — for  the  best  trade* 
in  ever. 


The  three-day  sessions  of  the  38th 
|  annual  Union  Agricultural  Meeting 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  early  last  month 
were  brimful  of  contests,  exhibits, 
meetings,  elections,  and  excellent 
displays  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  annual  event  brings 
together  farmers  interested  in  seeing 
and  purchasing  the  latest  in  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  and  gives 
those  interested  in  agricultural  pro- 
|  duction  to  attend  appropriate  meet¬ 
ings.  There  is  also  much  of  interest 
for  homemakers  and  young  folks  in¬ 
terested  in  4-H  Club  work. 

At  the  beef  cattle  session,  Dr.  W. 
A.  Cowan  of  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  stressed  the  fact  that  beef 
producers  are  in  competition  for  the 
meat  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
with  all  other  meat  producers — poul- 
trymen,  hog  raisers  and  sheepmen. 
“It  is  important,  therefore,”  he  ad¬ 
vised,  “to  breed  more  efficient  cattle, 
and  particularly  those  that  can 
make  excellent  gains  and  produce 
good  to  choice  carcasses  on  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  roughage.”  Dwight 
E.  Younkin,  livestock  extension  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Penn  State  University,  said 
he  thinks  of  the  meat-type  hog  as  a 


Elizabeth  Smith,  Georgetown,  Mass., 
had  the  grand  champion  4.-H  lamb  at 
the  recent  Union  Ag.  Meetings  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  It  is  a  Southdown. 

faster  growing,  slower  maturing, 
medium  size  hog.  The  term  “growing” 
refers  to  growth  of  meat  and  bone 
and  the  term  “maturity”  has  to  do 
with  market  maturity,  he  said.  The 
reasons  Younkin  gave  for  producing 
the  meat  type  hog  were:  1 — Consum¬ 
ers  are  demanding  leaner  pork;  2 — 
buyers  are  or  will  be  paying  more 
for  leaner  hogs,  3 — the  meat  type 
hogs  are  just  as  efficient  as  the  fat 
type  in  the  feed  lot;  4 — the  meat 
type  sows  and  gilts  are  usually  more 
profitable  for  the  breeder. 

The  4-H  lamb  show  and  sale  is 
always  anticipated  wdth  interest.  It 
offers  boys  and  girls  opportunity 
to  gain  knowledge  and  experience 
in  raising,  feeding  and  marketing 
lambs  of  the  type  desired  by  mar¬ 
kets  and  consumers.  All  lambs  are 
judged  on  a  market  grade  basis  and 
$225  in  prizes  are  awarded  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Results  of  the  1956  show 
and  sale  follow:  Grand  Champion — 
a  94-pound  Southdown  owned  by 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Georgetown,  Mass.: 
sold  for  60  cents  a  pound.  Reserve 
— a  93-pound  Southdown  owned  by 
Kenneth  Foskett,  North  Woodstock, 
Conn.;  sold  for  58  cents  a  pound. 
Highly  Commended — a  Shropshire 
owned  by  Kenneth  Foskett;  and  a 
Southdown  owned  by  James  Ford, 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Poultry  Associations  had  a  full  pro¬ 
gram.  The  problems  of  Newcastle 
disease  and  bronchitis  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail,  and  remarkable 
progress  in  Pullorum  disease  elimi¬ 
nation  was  reported.  The  day’s  meet¬ 
ings  were  topped  off  with  a  smorgas¬ 


bord,  at  which  Dr.  John  C.  Huttar 
of  New  York  State  was  the  main 
speaker.  Dr.  Huttar  said  that  for  the 
last  20  years  hens  have  moved  from 
other  sections  of  the  United  States 
into  the  Northeast.  “There  must  be 
a  good  reason  for  this,”  he  said, 
“and  my  interpretation  is  that  v,-e 
have  some  peculiar  advantages  here 
over  other  sections  of  the  country.” 
He  gave  the  following  as  his  reasons: 
1 — bigger  concentration  of  egg  con¬ 
sumers  than  any  other  section;  2— 
we  keep  better  hens;  our  production 
per  hen  runs  about  20  more  than 
the  national  average;  3— poultrymen 
of  the  Northeast  have  more  experi¬ 
ence  and  know-how;  and  4 — ideal 
climate  for  the  keeping  of  poultry. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  meeting  an  interest¬ 
ing  talk  was  given  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Bur¬ 
rell  of  Cornell.  He  said  in  part: 

‘Twelve  years  ago,  air-blast  spray 
machines  were  a  novelty  in  New 
England  orchards.  Today  they  do 
most  of  the  spraying  and  seldom  is 
a  hydraulic  sprayer  sold  for  use  in 
a  commercial  orchard  .  .  . 

“The  control  with  air-blast  spray¬ 
ers  generally  has  been  good  to  ex¬ 
cellent.  However,  the  efforts  of  ex¬ 
perimenters  and  of  growers  some¬ 
times  produce  mediocre  to  poor  re¬ 
sults  from  summer  applications 
against  pests.  Some  investigators 
think  this  is  inherent  in  the  method 
and  that  the  only  sure  remedy  is  to 
revert  to  high-pressure  spraying  with 
a  hand  gun  when  a  critical  problem 
presents  itself.  My  conviction  is  that 
in  most  cases  modifications  in  the 
cultural  practices  with  the  trees  and 
in  the  spraying  practices  will  make 
possible  satisfactory  control  without 
resort  to  hand  spraying.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Federation  of  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Associations  on  the  final  day, 
Walter  E.  Piper  of  the  Division  of 
Markets  of  the  Mass.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  said,  “Price-wise,  top  prize 
for  cash  returns  to  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  during  the  past  year  goes  to  the 
very  prosaic  and  humble  cabbage.” 
He  noted,  however,  that  this  crop 
is  always  a  gamble,  and  in  many 
recent  year's  has  brought  such  low 
returns  that  it  has  had  to  be  plowed 
in.  This  year,  due  to  a  fortunate 
turn  of  events  which  brought  native 
supplies  into  the  market  at  the  right 
time,  prices  held  up  at  good  average 
figures  throughout  the  season. 

“In  a  number  of  cases  the  cab¬ 
bage  crop  has  proved  a  life  saver 
from  an  economic  standpoint,”  Piper 
stated,  “pulling  growers  out  of  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  heavy 
season’s  financial  loss.”  Following 
last  year’s  favorable  market  action, 
however,  Piper  added,  “it  would  be 
good  for  growers  not  to  jump  in  too 
heavy  on  cabbage  in  1956,  expecting 
a  repetition  of  the  past  year’s  good 
returns.” 

A  Harvard  youth,  Stephen  D. 
Klyce,  Jr.,  was  the  sweepstakes 
winner  in  the  annual  4-H  Club  Egg 
Show.  Klyce’s  entry  scored  96% 
out  of  a  possible  100  and  topped  a 
field  of  about  50.  He  was  also  the 
winner  in  the  Class  I  competition 
and  tied  for  first  place  in  Class  2 
with  David  Hirschy  of  Taunton. 
Class  3  winner  was  Walter  Rossbach 
of*  Townsend. 

Richard  Potter  of  Greenfield  was 
the  sweepstakes  winner  in  the  4-H 
Corn  Show.  He  also  won  a  blue 
ribbon.  Other  blue  ribbon  winners 
were:  George  Dole,  Shelburne  Falls; 
Andrew  Basso,  Andover;  Charles 
Bull,  Westfield;  Judith  Potter,  Green¬ 
field;  Steven  A.  Dole,  Shelburne 
Falls;  and  Virginia  West,  Hadley. 

Six  teams  competed  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Fruit  Judging 
Contest.  First  was  Templeton  High 
School  with  David  Rossbach,  Don 
Stoddard,  Robert  Anderson  as  mem¬ 
bers.  Elizabeth  S.  Fox 
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And  no  wonder!  Only  Viceroy  gives  you 
20,000  tiny  filters  in  every  tip — twice  as 
many  as  the  other  two  largest-selling  filter 
brands!  That’s  why  you  get  that  clean,  fresh, 
real  tobacco  taste! 


Ml 1# 

WSm . 


A  million  pounds  of  quality  is  Grant  Langdon’s  business! 

One  million  pounds  of  milk  per  year  is  the  production  quota 
of  Mr.  Grant  Langdon’s  dairy  farm  near  Copake,  New  York — 
all  top  grade,  meeting  the  highest  standards  in  an  exacting 
business.  Mr.  Langdon  sets  this  same  top-quality  standard  in 
his  choice  of  cigarettes  .  .  .  which  is  why  he  picks  VICEROY 
over  all  other  brands! 


Viceroys  give  me 
that  Real  Tobacco  Taste 
I  miss  in  eveiy  other 
filter  brand !  ” 


Twice  as  many  filters  as  the 
other  two  largest-selling 
filter  brands  —  for 
real  tobacco  taste! 


e3ii*trSU 
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k!NG-S|ZE 


Viceroy’s  exclusive  filter  is  made  from  pure  cellulose  — soft,  snow-white,  natural! 
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We  could  shout  about  our  feed.  But  shouting  isn't 
important.  The  Only  thing  important  is  whether 
're  making  money.  If  you're  not,  see  your  Harco 
dealer  or  write  us  for  information  on  the  Harco 
ler- customer  program.  We  ll  show  you  case 
histories,  of  success.  We  ll  give  you  something 


Mr.  Poultryman: 

YOU  BARKING  REGULARLY? 


WASHINGTON,  PA.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CAST  HSAUNO 


How  to  keep  your 
horse  at  work 


9  A  rubdown  with  Absorbine  Wash 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
back,  shoulders  and  loins.  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 


Loaded  with  Soothing  LANOLIN 

Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  or  Caked  Bag.  Antiseptic-on- 
concacc.  Spreads  right,  STAYS  ON.  At 
your  dealers’.  Write  TODAY  for  Free 
copy,  "Care  &  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle". 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

LyndonviHe  49,  Vermont 


not  remove  hair  nor  blister  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


BIG  MONEY-SAVER! 


BROWER  WhMmAtd 

UI1VIIUI1  FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog  and  poultry 
feeds  and  save  up  to  80c  per  100  lbs. 
Fast  mixing,  low  cost  operation,  per¬ 
fect  blends.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  per 
batch.  30  day  trial.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3103,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadiila  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadiila  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  .  .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unadiila  Silo  offers,  includ¬ 
ing  practical  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  and  easy  time  payment 
plan. 


SEND  FOR  FREi  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C-216,  Unadiila,  New  York 


BUILT  FOR  GRASS 


At  the  Nebraska  Station 

They  fatten  Holstein  steers ,  "cool”  cows 
before  calving,  control  beef  dwarfism 
and  find  "no  mystery  ”  in  managing  sheep. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


HE  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  at  Lincoln  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
V.  Lambert.  Investigations 
with  beef  cattle  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion’s  work.  A  recent  trial 
on  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  pas¬ 
tures  in  producing  finished  yearling 
steers  was  conducted  at  the  North 
Platte  Substation  by  Professor  Guy 
N.  Baker  and  Associate  Director 
Marvel  L.  Baker. 

In  this  test,  good  to  choice  700- 
pound  Hereford  yearling  feeder 
steers  were  fattened  to  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  high  quality  finish,  using 
alfalfa,  bromegrass,  native  grass  and 
kochia  pastures.  The  latter  vegeta¬ 
tion  (kochia  scoparia)  is  also  known 
as  fireweed,  Mexican  fireweed  and 
burning  bush:  it  is  an  annual  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  weed. 

In  these  comparisons  the  steers 
were  full-fed  concentrates  for  a  total 
period  of  152  days  beginning  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  A  check  group  of 
comparable  steers  was  full-fed  in 
dry  lot.  The  grazing  cattle  were  full- 
fed  on  the  respective  pastures  men¬ 
tioned  for  a  period  of  94  days.  At 
the  end  of  this  initial  period  all  five 
groups  were  full-fed  in  dry  lot  for 
a  finishing  period  of  58  days.  The 
steers  were  fed  either  ground  ear 
corn  or  ground  shelled  corn,  with 
one  alfalfa  group  receiving  about 
one-half  part  each  of  dried  beet  pulp 
and  ground  shelled  corn,  all  groups 
getting  a  protein  supplement  and 
alfalfa  hay  when  in  dry-lot.  The 
respective  poundage  feed  require¬ 
ments,  in  terms  of  ground  shelled 
corn  equivalent  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  for  each  group,  was  as  follows: 
Check  lot — 666  corn,  46.9  soybean  oil 
meal,  348  corn  silage,  170  alfalfa  hay, 
a  total  of  1,231  pounds.  Alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture — 601  corn,  7.5  meal,  83  alfalfa 
hay,  or  only  692  pounds  total. 
Bromegrass — 633  corn,  10.6  meal,  72 
alfalfa  hay,  for  715  pounds  of  feed 
supplied.  Native  grass— 665  corn, 
11.1  meal,  83  hay,  for  755  pounds, 
Kochia— 685  corn,  16.9  meal,  92  hay, 
a  total  of  794  pounds.  The  average 
steer-days  of  pasture  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain  along  with 
the  amounts  of  feed  given  was  about 
27  days.  From  these  results  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  use  of  pastures  for 
fattening  cattle  was  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  continuous  dry-lot  feeding, 
gains  were  made  on  a  little  over  half 
the  feed  required  in  dry  lot.  The 
grazing  used  replaced  considerable 
amounts  of  roughage,  and  the  im¬ 
proved  pastures  also  lowered  the  con¬ 
centrate  requirement. 


Dwarfism  iu  Beef  Cattle 

The  Nebraska  investigators  have 
found  that  there  are  several  types 
of  hereditary  dwarfism.  However,  the 
most  common  form  is  the  so-called 
“snorter”  type.  Snorter  dwarfs  have 
blocky,  thick  proportions  and  very 
short  cannon  bones.  As  calves,  they 
have  short,  wide  heads,  undershot 
jaws  and  a  bulging  forehead.  The 
head  is  usually  carried  low  and  the 
calves  have  trouble  raising  the  head 
above  the  level  of  their  back.  As  these 
calves  develop,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  bloat  and  their  breathing  is  la¬ 
bored,  hence  the  reason  they  are 
called  “snorters”. 

These  dwarfs  are  the  result  of 
heredity;  their  condition  is  not 
caused  either  by  a  nutritional  defi¬ 
ciency  or  by  disease.  This  means  that 
to  be  a  dwai'f  a  calf  must  have  two 
dwarf  genes  (hereditary  factors), 
one  received  from  the  bull  parent 
and  the  other  from  its  mother.  It  is 
possible  for  normal  appearing  cattle 
to  carry  one  normal  gene  and  one 
dwarf  gene;  such  animals  are  called 
carriers.  These  carriers  can  transmit 
the  dwarf  gene  to  about  half  of  their 
calves.  On  the  other  hand,  animals 
that  have  two  normal  genes  in  their 
genetic  makeup  are  dwarf-free,  and 
can  never  transmit  dwarfism.  If 
either  a  carrier  bull  or  carrier  cow 
.is  mated  with  dwarf-free  cattle,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  half  of  their 
calves  will  be  dwarf-free  and  half 
will  be  carriers.  If  a  carrier  bull  is 
mated  wdth  carrier  cows,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  one-fourth  of  their  calves 
will  be  dwarf-free,  while  half  of  the 
calves  will  be  carriers  and  one-fourth 
will  be  dwarfs.  When  dwarfs  are 
mated,  all  of  their  offspring  will  be 
dwarfs.  Therefore,  whenever  a  dwarf 
calf  is  produced,  it  means  that  both 
the  bull  and  the  cow  carried  the 
recessive  dwarf  gene.  When  only  a 
few  animals  is  involved,  these 
proportions  may  and  probably  will 
vary  greatly. 

The  problem  of  dwarf  control  is 
then  one  of  detecting  the  carrier 
and  non-carrier  animals.  This  is  time- 
consuming,  expensive,  and  difficult 
to  try  in  small  herds,  but  at  present 
it  is  the  best  known  method.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  one  dwax*f 
calf  sired  by  a  bull  proves  him  to 
be  a  carrier,  no  matter  how  many 
normal  calves  he  has  produced.  This 
is  equally  true  of  a  cow.  To  progeny 
test  a  bull,  he  may  be  mated  to 
known  carrier  cows.  If  the  bull  sires 
eight  normal  calves  out  of  known 
carrier  cows,  the  Nebraska  report 

(Continued  on  Page  102) 


Proved  once  more  by  records  at  the  Nebraska  Station  is  that  grazing  makes 
beef  production  economical  Alfalfa  pasture  ivas  best,  bromegrass  good, 
and  native  herbage  entirely  satisfactory,  too.  Herefords,  here  shown,  are 
owned  by  Roger  Hr  \  m.  East  Dixfield,  Maine. 
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In  the 

Dairyman’s  Corner 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  told  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  State  that  he 
“doubts  the  wisdom  of  restrictive 
practices  that  limit  competition  in 
milk  distribution.”  The  Secretary, 
referring  to  Sections  258-c  and  258-j 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Mai'kets  Law, 
which  make  it  illegal  for  a  dairy 
farmer  to  sell  his  milk  except 
through  a  licensed  dealer,  further 
said:  “Restrictive  competition  has 
serious  consequences.  It  protects  in¬ 
efficiency.  In  effect,  it  licenses  failure 
to  improve  service,  or  to  develop 
new  marketing  methods  in  keeping 
with  changing  times.  It  results  in 
maintaining  margins  higher  than 
necessary  to  cover  the  costs  of  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  These  are  not  con¬ 
ditions  that  contribute  to  building 
markets,  to  selling  the  maximum  of 
fluid  milk,  and  to  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  the  milk  producers  are  facing.” 

The  New  York  State  dairy  farmer 
has  been  harnessed  too  long  by 
monopoly-breeding  milk  laws.  The 
regulations  and  the  regulators  all 
seem  to  work  against  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  principles  that  made 
this  country  great — free  enterprise 
and  private  initiative. 

*  ^  %  $  :}: 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
states  the  administration  wants  to 
set  farmers  against  laborers  and  cre¬ 
ate  mutual  distrust.  Referring  to  a 
report  released  by  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son,  USD  A  experts  attributed  the  in¬ 
creased  gap  between  farmer-con¬ 
sumer  prices  to  rising  costs  of  hand¬ 
ling  food  resulting  from  increased 
wages  to  labor.  Meany  said, 
“Throughout  Benson’s  reports  on 
marketing  margins,  and  in  other  ad¬ 


ministration  statements,  there  is  the 
implication  that  farmers  would  be 
better  off  if  wage  earners  made  less. 
This  is  not  only  divisive,  but  it  is 
also  false  economics.  A  drop  in  mass 
purchasing  power,  in  the  form  of 
lower  wages,  would  make  the  farm 
depression  even  worse.  The  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  farm  and  city 
families  are  alike.  We  know  that  one 
group  cannot  long  prosper  unless 
the  other  prospers,  too.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  we  are  deeply  disturbed  by  Mr. 
Benson’s  deliberate  effort  to  sow  dis¬ 
cord  between  farm  and  city  workers 
in  effort  to  whitewash  his  own  fail¬ 
ures.” 

The  apparent  concern  on  the  part 
of  organized  labor  for  the  farm  de¬ 
pression,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  more 
than  just  vocal.  Faulty  leadership 
and  poor  planning  are  the  causes  of 
our  present  ills. 

*  *•  *  *  * 

Riverhead,  L.  I.  —  The  30-year  old 
Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau,  num¬ 
bering  650  local  farmers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  dissolving  all  con¬ 
nection  with  subsidiary  organizations 
and  will  henceforth  be  “independent, 
farmer-owned,  and  a  farmer-con¬ 
trolled  organization.”  Amherst  W. 
Davis,  of  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  president 
of  the  organization,  said  the  move 
was  taken  so  that  farmers  in  Suffolk 
County  could  have  a  more  powerful 
voice  in  government. 

The  action  of  the  Suffolk  County 
group  of  farmers  makes  pretty  good 
sense.  Too  long  have  the  farmers 
been  the  pawns  of  those  whose  in¬ 
terests  appear  to  be  devoted  too 
much  to  “big-time”  farming. 

=1:  *  *  *  * 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  The  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  has  urged 
a  support  price  of  $3.74  a  cwt.  for 
manufactured  dairy  products.  This  is 
59  cents  above  the  current  level. 

No  dairyman  will  quarrel  with 
this  “end”,  but  what  about  the 
“means”? 

In  the  first  place,  when  did  dairy 


farmers  ever  receive  the  support 
price?  It’s  the  dealer  who  obtains 
that  guaranty,  and  he  is  free  to  pass 
on  to  the  producer  what  he,  the 
dealer,  pleases.  If  $3.15  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  support  price,  how  is  it  that  the 
Class  III  (milk  for  manufacturing) 
price  under  New  York’s  Federal 
Order  is  only  $2.90? 

Secondly,  the  Federation  would 
render  a  greater — and  more  direct 
and  more  immediate — service  to 
producers  if  they  used  the  same 
effort  in  writing  such  a  price  into 
every  Federal  Milk  Order  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

#  ❖  ❖  tfc 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  According  to  a 
partial  survey  conducted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Assn,  of  Milk  Dealers, 
some  230  Pennsylvania  dairies  are 
now  operating  1,327  milk  vending 
machines.  This  means  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
dairies  in  Pennsylvania  has  already 
placed  at  least  one  machine  for  ar»- 
proximately  every  7,800  residents, 
which  compares  favorably  with  the 
national  level  of  only  one  vending 
machine  for  every  10,000  residents. 
Pennsylvania  actually  has  almost 
nine  per  cent  of  the  16,000  machines 
reported  throughout  the  nation. 

4s  #  &  % 

Jefferson,  Ohio  —  Joseph  N. 
Brown  of  this  village  expects  to 
make  greater  strides  in  his  efforts 
to  organize  Ohio  farmers  into  the 
AFL-CIO  Teamsters  Union.  Bad 
prices  and  failure  of  the  local  co¬ 
ops  and  other  farm  organizations  to 
achieve  results  in  improving  returns 
to  Ohio  dairy  farmers  are  helping 
Brown  in  his  efforts. 

4s  4*  4*  4®  4s 

Trenton,  N.  J.  —  In  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  Town  of  Irving¬ 
ton  cannot  legally  assess  an  annual 
$100  license  fee  for  the  operation  of 
a  milk  vending  machine.  The  fee 
was  characterized  as  “exorbitant, 
oppressive  and  confiscatory”. 


Milk  Bills 

Bills  have  already  been  introduced 
at  the  1956  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  most  of  them 
directed  at  the  amendment  or  repeal 
of  controversial  milk  laws. 

Senator  Robert  McEwen,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  and  Assemblyman 
Robert  Main,  Franklin  County,  have 
joined  once  again  in  bills  aimed  at 
Sections  258-c  and  258-j  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law.  Their 
first  bill  seeks  to  amend  Section 
258-c,  principally  by  depriving  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
power  to  deny  a  license  application 
merely  because  he  believes  that 
such  a  license  would  tend  to  destruc¬ 
tive  competition  or  as  not  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  because  of 
these  provisions  in  the  existing 
statute,  and  every  commissioner’s 
slavish  adherence  to  them,  that  a 
dealer-monopoly  has  been  permitted 
to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  second  McEwen-Main  bill 
would  make  it  easier  for  a  producer 
to  shift  from  one  dealer  to  another. 
Under  Section  258-j  such  a  shift 
cannot  now  be  made  unless  the 
commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the 
old  dealer  does  not  need  the  milk 
and  that  the  new  dealer  can  use  a 
greater  supply.  The  current  bill 
would  place  the  burden  on  the 
commissioner  to  prove  the  contrary, 
for  failure  of  which  the  producer 
could  change  dealers. 

Assemblyman  Orin  Wilcox,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  has  also  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  Section  258-c  to  the 
end  that  lack  of  proper  equipment 
would  be  no  bar  to  a  license,  pro¬ 
vided  the  applicant  could  prove  he 
had  arranged  to  acquire  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Wilcox  has  offered 
February  4,  1956 
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a  resolution,  directed  to  the  New 
York  City  health  authorities,  to 
eliminate  the  dating  requirements  on 
fluid  milk  containers.  At  present,  no 
milk  can  be  sold  in  the  city  more 
than  48  hours  after  pasteurization. 

Two  other  milk  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  McEwen-Main  team 
— one  to  permit  a  farmer  to  sell  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  milk  to  con¬ 
sumers  direct  at  the  farm;  the  other 
to  legalize  the  use  of  the  gallon 
container  as  a  dispenser  of  fluid 
milk. 


December  MiSk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1955  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.... 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op _ 

Monroe  Co.  Producers.. 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op.... 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _ 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _ 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op _ 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

Dairymen’s  League 


$5.19  $.11 
4.61  .098 
4.50  .0957 
4.48  .0953 
4.47  .0951 
4.285  .0911 
4.26  .0906 
4.235  .0901 
4.235  .0901 
4.21  .0895 

4.21  .0895 
4.21  .0895 
4.21  .0895 
4.21  .0895 
4.21  .0895 
4.21  .0895 
4.20  .0893 
4.10  .0872 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.21; 
Buffalo  $4.38;  Rochester  $4.52. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Decem¬ 
ber  1955  was  $5.42  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD 

Feeder  Calves  •  Open  Yearlings  •  Bred 
two  year  olds.  Cows  artificially  bred. 
Herd  Bulls  of  best  blood  lines. 

750  Head  (o  Select  from  750 

All  cattle  raised  on  our  own  farms  —  free 
from  TB  and  Bangs. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr,  Phone  218 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


SIX  WELL  BRED  A  B  ER  D  EEN-A  N  G  US  HEIFERS 
Sired  by  a  son  of  Int.  champion  bull.  Certified  Craig 
Seed  Oats.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  20  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  BRED 
EWES  AND  ONE  RAM  —  REASONABLE. 

R.  C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  25  BRED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 
FEBRUARY  and  MARCH  LAMBING 
EDWARD  DANN, _ EAGLE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 

YEARLING  EWES.  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

Bred  to  Outstanding  Rams. 

VAN  VL.EET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


CHINCHILLAS 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 
Strong  Healthy  Animals,  $125  per  pair.  On  orders  of 
3  or  more  pair  an  additional  female  will  be  included 
at  no  additional  cost.  Money  back  if  not  completely 
satisfied.  ROCKLAND  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
R.  F.  D.  I,  W.  NYACK,  N.  Y.  Phone:  NYack  7-3580 

-  CHINCHILLAS  FOR  SALE  CHEAP  - 

CHAS.  PISCONSKI.  R,  D.  I,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business. 

Booklet  Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


SPRING  STALLION  SHOW  and  DRAFT  HORSE 
AUCTION 

At  the  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 
Selling  80  Head  of  PERCHERONS  and  BELGIANS 
MARCH  6th  and  7th 
For  a  Catalog  Write  — 

C.  0.  HOUSE, _ ARCADIA,  INDIANA 

GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly:  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 

LARGE  HERD  GOOD  MILKING  GOATS,  YEAR- 
LINGS,  1955  KIDS.  NUBIANS.  ALPINES,  SAA- 
NENS,  CROSSBREDS.  Outstanding  Del  Norte  Alpine 
Bucks.  ELI  STOLTZF US,  -ELVERSON,  PENNA. 

-  FOR  SALE  —  60  FRESH  GOATS - 

RICHARD  DAVIS,  R.  D.  DYSART,  PA. 


Post  the  Sign  of 
BETTER  DAIRY  FARMING 

Travel  around  New  York  State  and  Western 
Vermont,  and  you’ll  see  more  and  more 
barns  and  milk  houses  posted  with  the 
familiar  green  and  yellow  NYABC  sign.  It 
simply  means  that  more  dairymen  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  using  NYABC  service  is  good 
business.  They’re  enjoying  bigger  milk 
checks,  superior  herds.  Make  1956  a  year  of 
ACTION.  Your  deciison  NOW  to  use  NYABC 
service  starting  THIS  YEAR  can  make  a 
big  difference  in  your  income  in  the  years 
ahead.  Call  your  NYABC  technician  —  he'll 
explain  this  program  of  superior  dairy  breed¬ 
ing  and  post  this  sign  of  better  farming. 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Ino, 

BOX  528- R _ ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


.  FACTS  ON 

«££/  GUERNSEY  PROFITS 


Yovf  future  is  unlimited,  with  fhe  Guernsey  breed ! 
Write  today  for  valuable  free  information  on 
Guernseys  —  including  hints  for  storting  your  own 
profitable  business,  producing  and  selling  notion- 
ally-advertised  Golden  Guernsey  Milk.  yn 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  , 
641  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H.  *** 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

- .  ~  GUERNSEYS  - - 

We  offer  a  limited  number  ot  Open  and  Bred  Heifers 
and  Calves  (Registered)  backed  by  Production  and 
Breeding.  Priced  to  Sell.  FORGE  HILL  FARM. 

8-  D-  4,  _ NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Hampshire  Swine  Breeders 

SHOW  &  SALE,  SATURDAY  FEBRUARY  I  Ith  1956 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION, 
CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK 
BRED  GILTS  &.  SOWS,  OPEN  GILTS  &  BOARS 
Will  be  sold.  SHOW  at  10:30,  &  sale  at  1:30  sharp. 
Write  for  catalogue  to  — 

WILLIAM  MAPES,  Sales  Manager 
_ PAVILION.  NEW  YORK 

FALL  BOARS  and  FALL  GILTS 

BERKSHIRES  and  YORKSHIRES 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Please  Send  for  Particulars  Regarding  Our 
Farming-out  Program. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE  2,  N.  Y. 

•  YORKSHIRES! 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICE3. 

W,  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  W.V. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 

FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  H AMPSH  IRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS' 

by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

WESTERN  PA.  BERKSHIRE  BRED  GILT  SALE 

FEBRUARY  25,  1956 

NEW  WILMINGTON  LIVESTOCK  AUCTION 
CHARLES  WOODS,  Secretary,  MERCER,  PA. 

LEACOCK  YORKSHIRES,  BRED  GILTS,  BOARS, 
From  Production  Bred  Bloodlines  that  produced  the 
Champion  and  second  place  Bred  Gilts  at  the 
1956  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 

LEACOCK  YORKSHIRE  FARM, 

RONKS,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNSYLVANIA 

REG.  YORKSHIRES  —  CANADIAN  BREEDING 

Offer  February  and  March  Pigs  —  Order  Early. 
CHAS  A.  SLATER,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Chamoionshlp  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  and  tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE 
CLARK,  R.D.2,  M  A  NS  FI  ELD,  PA,  Phone  807- R- 14 

BASSET  HOUNDS  —  A.  K.  C.,  Hunting,  Breed- 

ing,  Show  quality.  Puppies  $50  either  sex.  Older 
dogs  priced  accordingly.  Ten  years  a  breeder,  your 
guarantee  of  quality.  FERGES  BASSET  HOUNDS, 
WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK _ Phone:  Butler  2631 

Reg.  Collie  and  Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Pups  all  ages. 

Proven  studs,  bred  bitches.  White  collie  bitch  l'/2 
years  $50.  COLLINETTE  KENNELS  Wilton,  N.  H. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOCiS 

At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

WORKING  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS:  EXCELLENT 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Herders,  Easily  Trained 

ELI  STOLTZFUS,  _ ELVERSON,  PENNA. 

Eng.  Springer  Spaniel  Pups.  A.K.C.  Hunting-Farm 
bred,  gentle.  N.  SUSSDORFF,  Morrisonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  DEN  DOG:  TO  GO  IN  G  R  O  U~N  D  H  0  G 

HOLES  AND  DRIVE  FOX  OUT. 

BOX  456.  CARE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

- -  TWO  MALE  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  - - 

FOUR  MONTHS  OLD 

SAM  STODDART, _ BRADFORD.  N.  H. 

Reg.  Toymanchester  Puppies  Vets.  Cert,  iff  Health 

inoculated.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek.  Penna. 

COON  HIINTFR^l  READ  A  monthly 

uuun  n  un  i  end  ■  magazine  devoted 
To  COONHOUNDS,  training,  news,  stories. 
12  Issues  $2.00.  Sample  20c.  AMERICAN  COONER, 
BOX  2115, _ SESSER,  ILLINOIS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Terms  Soon.  Free  Cata- 

log.  Rtisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 

RABBITS 


WANTED:  VIRGIN  DOES 


Four  pounds  each,  any  color.  $1.75  each  delivered  to: 
PETER  J.  FLINN,  160  Ontario  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
PED.  GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS.  All  Ages. 
1.  N.  HERSHBERGER,  R.  2,  BURTON.  OHIO 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

b.  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 


Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

describing  25 

Breeds  .Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
'  Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 
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READING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 
It's  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading — 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they're  “tops.”  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LABS.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  449-B,  KOCHELLE,  ILL. 


Why,  When  and  How  of  Freezing  Eggs 


FOR 

BOYS,  GIRLS, 
WOMEN, 

MEN 


Get  a  wrist 
watch,  flash 
camera,  table 
over  80  other 
boys,  girls; 
for  ‘mother  or  the  home, 
without  a  penny  of  cost.  Just 
sell  one  40-pack  order  of  American 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at  15c 
a  pack.  Write  for  your  40  pack  order  and 
big  prize  book.  Send  no  money.  We  trust  you. 
AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU. ..EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

ROCKBfii  E  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT  334  JOLIET,  ILL. 


IMPORTED  MINIATURES 


Clever-Charming!  Each  set  has  tiny  saucer 
(3'/z  in.  dia.)  and  dainty  matching  cup 
(ly 2  in.  high)  with  permanently  “planted” 
multicolor  fabric  flowers  Both  posy- 
painted,  glazed  china  pieces  nt  securely 
on  wood  display  stand.  Two  complete  sets 
plus  delicate  Spring  flower  boutonniere, 
$2.00  value,  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Order  #68 
Walter  Field  Co.  Dept  308,  Chicago  6  ill. 


■  Dormeycr,  Benrus,  Remington,  Universal  and 

I  other  nationally  famous  brands  at  wholesale 
g  New.  fully  guaranteed  useful  merchandise.  No 
a  gadgets.  Prompt  shipment  on  jewelry,  clothing, 
.  electrical  appliances,  mnsical  instruments,  sewing 
!  machines  and  etc.  Free  illustrated  circular  or 

■  send  $2.00  deposit  (refundable)  for  our  large 
B  catalog  complete  with  wholesale  price  list.  Deposit 

II  will  be  refunded  with  your  first  order. 

I  TALLMAN  DISTRIBUTORS,  New  Windsor  2,  Md. 


There  is  no  muss  or  fuss  when  you  crack  the  egg,  take  a  quick  look  and  a 
whiff,  and  drop  the  whole  egg  into  the  jar.  Eggs  must  be  good  and  fresh.  A 
half  pint  holds  four  average  sized  whole  eggs.  After  adding  the  small 
amount  of  sugar  or  corn  syrup  or  brine  needed,  gently  stir  the  eggs  ivith 
handle  of  wooden  spoon  until  whites  and  yolks  are  blended.  They  won’t 
look  beautiful,  but  beautiful  is  exactly  hoio  these  eggs  will  taste  when 
scrambled.  One-half  inch  head  space  is  needed  when  using  shoulderless 
half-pint  jars;  pint  jars  need  one  inch  head  space. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau.  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Ratfia, 
ail  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


We  are  very  glad  to  offer  here,  in 
The  R.  N.  Y.’s  Annual  Poultry  Issue, 
a  group  of  “Questions  and  Answers” 
on  the  freezing  of  eggs — whole  eggs, 
whites  alone,  and  yolks  alone. 

Last  Summer  many  letters  came 
from  you  telling  us  how  valuable 
you  found  on  our  pages  the  series  on 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  also 
done  in  Q.  and  A.  form.  That  series 
was  prepared  by  Gladys  Kimbrough, 
director  of  Consumer  Service  for 
Ball  Bros.  Company. 

At  our  request,  Miss  Kimbrough 
has  now  carefuly  worked  out  the 
how  and  why  of  freezing  eggs.  We 
hope  you  will  clip  and  keep  this 
story — the  result  of  wide  research — 
done  especially  for  yourselves. 

p.  s. 


Lovely  Boxed  Writing  Paper 

33  Sheets  and  24  Envelopes  in  Beautiful  Blue  or 
Pink  Floral  Design.  Meant  to  sell  for  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  box  now  only  $1.00  postpaid.  State  first  choice 
Of  color.  SPECIALTY  SALES  COMPANY, 

BOX  485,  NORTHPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SELL  LADIES'  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  tor  CHURCH*  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

_ GATLIN  BURG,  TENN  ESSE  E _ 

- —  FAN  F  0  LO  PHOTOS  - — - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  E»- 
nrgements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35e  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

MOHEY  in  DONUTS 

Make  new  arreaseless  donuts  in  kitchen.  No  smoke.  Sell  Stores. 
HALF  PROFIT.  Cash  daily.  FREE  RECIPES.  No  obligation. 

DANIEL  RAY  CO..  3605  So.  ISth  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7.  Minn. 

- PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  COOK  BOOK  - - 

Containing  260  Plain  Recipes.  $1.00  Postpaid. 
BAILEY  SHIELDS,  P.  0.  Box  163,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Q.  Does  it  pay  to  freeze  eggs? 

A.  Yes.  Provided:  (1)  you  have 
more  than  you  need  for  immediate 
use,  (2)  the  selling  price  is  low,  (3) 
the  number  on  hand  is  too  small  to 
justify  a  delivery  trip. 

Q.  How  long  may  fresh  laid  eggs 
be  held  before  freezing? 

A.  It  is  best  to  freeze  them  within 
24  hours  but,  if  properly  refriger¬ 
ated,  they  may  be  held  two  or  three 
days. 

Q.  When  selecting  eggs  for  freez¬ 
ing  what,  in  addition  to  freshness, 
should  be  kept  in  mind? 

A.  (1)  Be  sure  the  hens  have 


not  had  access  to,  (a)  filth,  (b)  gar¬ 
lic,  onion,  or  feed  which  imparts  un¬ 
natural  flavor.  (2)  Containers  used 
for  gathering  eggs  should  be  clean 
and  free  of  oil  or  other  strong  odor. 
(3)  The  shells  must  be  clean.  (4) 
Store  eggs  in  refrigerator  immedi¬ 
ately  after  gathering. 

Q.  What  kind  and  size  container 
should  be  used  for  freezing  eggs? 

A.  (1)  The  container  sohuld  be 
airtight,  and  proof  against  leak, 
moisture,  odor  and  flavor.  (2)  It  is 
advisable  to  use  containers  which 
hold  the  amount  needed  for  a  given 
recipe.  For  example,  the  one-half 
pint  glass  freezer  jar  holds  one  cup 
of  egg  whites — enough  for  a  medium 
sized  angel  food  cake. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
to  egg  whites  before  freezing? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  should  be 
added  to  egg  yolks  before  freezing? 

A.  One  or  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  or  of  white  corn  syrup,  should 
be  blended  with  each  cup  of  yolks 
to  prevent  their  becoming  too  thick 
and  gummy. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  should  be 
added  to  whole  eggs? 

A.  Either  two  teaspoons  of  cane 
or  beet  sugar,  or  two  teaspoons  of 
corn  syrup.  Or  use  one-half  teaspoon 
of  strong  brine  (made  by  dissolving 
salt  in  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  water).  Any  of  these  added  in¬ 


gredients  helps  prevent  the  yolks 
becoming  gummy,  when  stirred  in, 
before  freezing  whole  eggs. 

Q.  Why  is  it  better  to  use  brine, 
rather  than  dry  salt,  if  salt  is  added? 

A.  (1)  It  is  easier  to  mix  brine 
with  the  egg.  (2)  less  danger  of  salt 
settling  at  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  This  is  particularly  important 
when  glass  jars  are  used,  as  an  un¬ 
even  distribution  of  salt  prevents  an 
even  freezing  which  will,  under  some 
conditions,  cause  breakage. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  break  each 
egg  into  a  cup  before  putting  it  in¬ 
to  container  for  freezing? 

A.  Not  if  you  know  your  eggs! 
However,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
danger  of  a  bad  one  being  among 
the  good,  by  all  means  break  the  egg 
into  a  cup  and  smell,  as  well  as  see, 
it  before  adding  it  to  others. 

Q.  When  adding  sugar  or  corn 
syrup  or  brine,  before  freezing,  why 
should  eggs  be  stirred,  rather  than 
beaten? 

A.  Because  beating  mixes  air  with 
the  eggs,  and  the  less  air  the  better 
the  frozen  product. 

Q.  How  can  sugar  or  syrup  or 
brine  be  stirred  into  eggs  before 
freezing? 

A.  Eggs  can  be  first  broken  into 
a  bowl,  gently  stirring  in  any  one  of 
the  above  ingredients  with  a  fork. 
Then  mixture  can  be  poured  into 
freeze  container. 

Q.  How  can  syrup  or  sugar  or  salt 
be  mixed  with  eggs,  if  mixing  is  done 
entirely  in  a  freeze  jar? 

A.  By  gently  stirring  with  the 
handle  of  a  wooden  spoon  after  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  freezing  container. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  to  use  a  fork  for  stir¬ 
ring  eggs  in  a  glass  jar? 

A.  No.  Use  the  handle  of  a  wooden 
spoon.  Metal  can  scratch  glass  — 
scratches  are  likely  to  cause  break¬ 
age  later  on. 

Q.  How  long  will  frozen  eggs, 
stored  at  zero,  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition? 

A.  Usually  from  six  to  12  months. 

Q.  How  should  eggs  be  defrosted? 

A.  In  refrigerator  or  at  room  tem¬ 
perature.  For  example,  if  you  want 
scrambled  eggs  for  breakfast,  re¬ 
move  the  container  from  freezer  to 
refrigerator  the  night  before. 

Q.  How  long  will  eggs  keep  after 
defrosting? 

A.  They  should  be  used  within  a 
few  hours  as  they  deteriorate  rapidly. 

Q.  Can  you  beat  egg  whites  which 
have  been  frozen? 

A.  Yes.  But  they  beat  best  at  room 
temperature,  just  as  fresh  (unfrozen) 
whites  do.  Also  they  must  be  proper¬ 
ly  defrosted. 

Q.  How  much  head  space  is  needed 
at  top  of  glass  jar  in  freezing  eggs? 

A.  Half-pint  shoulderless  freeze 
jars  need  one-half  inch  head  space. 
Pint  jars  need  one  inch  head  space. 
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No  Frills . . .  Easy  Sewing,  Nice  Lines 

2180  —  Youngtimer’s  Favorite  includes  dress  with  puff  or  angel 
sleeves;  also  panties.  Contrasting  collar  or  square  neckline.  Sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4:  Dress  with  collar,  panties,  2%  yds.  35-in.  with  %  yd.  for  contrast. 
30  cents. 

2283  —  Smart  Button-Accented  V-Neckline  with  cap  sleeves.  Simple 
princess-cut  lends  individuality  to  this  flattering  casual.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size 
18:  3%  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

2037  —  This  Flattering  Dress  can  be  made  cap-sleeved  or  sleeveless; 
with  soft,  unpressed  pleats  in  skirt.  So  pretty  and  feminine!  Sizes  10  to  40. 
Size  16:  3%  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2284  —  Smart-Two-Piecer  in  Half  Sizes  proportioned  for  the  shorter, 
fuller  figure;  has  collar,  cuffed  short  sleeves,  gently  flared  skirt.  Sizes  12XA 
to  24^.  Size  16V2 :  4^  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2249  —  Definitely  Appealing  Outfit  with  a  wide,  princess-cut  skirt,  Em¬ 
pire  waistline,  scooped-out  neck  and  its  own  brief,  collared,  buttoned  bolero. 
Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  4  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book;  Ifs  Just  Fine!  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Dusk 

Now  the  dusk  comes  swiftly  on  the  field, 

And  quickly,  too,  the  line  of  wood  turns  gray; 

King  Winter  stands,  with  finger  on  his  lips, 

To  watch  the  deer  come  down  my  orchard  way. 

The  sumacs  fade,  and,  as  their  last  glow  dies, 

There  come  these  creatures  of  such  timid  grace; 

They  feed,  and  then  they  softly  slip  away 

To  leave  my  orchard  an  enchanted  place.  .  . 

Maine  —  Beulah  Fenderson  Smith 


Those  Grocery  Net 
Bags! 

The  net  bags  in  which  oranges, 
onions  and  potatoes  are  frequently 
sold  are  so  strong  in  construction 
that  I’ve  found  further  uses  for 
them.  A  friend  puts  suet  in  an  onion 
bag  and  hangs  it  on  a  low  tree  for 
the  birds  who  come  in  large  numbers 
until  the  suet  is  eaten. 

Bags  for  carrying  books  to  library 
or  school  are  much  in  use,  so  I  use 
the  net  bags,  decorated.  I  bought 
cotton  rug  yarn  in  shades  of  green. 
Using  a  plastic  needle,  such  as  is 
used  to  weave  in  the  ends  of  yarn, 
I  wove  the  rug  yarn  around  the  net 
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bag,  row  after  row,  until  the  spaces 
were  filled.  This  make  a  tight  bag 
for  carrying  books. 

If  a  person  has  access  to  carpet 
rags,  a  colorful  bag  can  be  made  by 
weaving  rags  in  snugly,  at  no  cost 
whatever.  These  net  bags,  with  a 
bit  of  trimming  up,  are  fine  for  hold¬ 
ing  any  needlework  you  are  doing: 
knitting,  stockings  to  darn,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  you  discover  yourself. 

Marion  B.  Woobury 

Connecticut 


Feed  corn,  left  in  rows,  take  on 
strange  shapes  across  a  field.  There 
at  a  little  distance,  cornstalks  turn 
to  storks,  long-billed,  long-necked 
and  with  long  legs,  swaying  in  the 
wind.  Others  turn  to  Indians  with 
war  feathers  on  their  heads.  In  an¬ 
other  field  we  can  see  long  rows  of 
wigwams  where  the  corn  is  shocked 
through  all  the  winter  months,  p.  s. 

Roads  of  ice  are  never  nice.  And 
sleety  rains  need  tire  chains. 


Keep  Your  Nutcracker 

What  do  you  do  if  you  can’t  get 
that  spiteful  little  top  off  the  can 
of  floor  wax,  and  you’ve  no  time  to 
run  to  the  barn  or  storeroom  for  me¬ 
chanical  gadgets?  Sometimes  even 
hot  water  won’t  help.  Also,  what  do 
you  do  if,  like  us,  you  don’t  know 
too  much  about  tools  and  never  grab 
the  right  wrench  anyway?  Besides, 
who  can  find  any  pliers  anywhere? 
All  this  when  we  want  very  much  to 
remove  a  tight-fitting  nut  like  that 
which  holds  the  near-ancient  Hoover 
bag! 

Many  a  time  I  have  viciously 
banged  tops  of  cans,  poked  vigorous¬ 
ly  at  them  with  the  old  can  opener 
and  inwardly  raged  that  nothing 
would  budge  them.  The  man  of  the 
house  is  never  around  at  such  a  time. 

The  other  day,  turning  that  glory- 
hole  drawer  topsy-turvy  in  a  search 
for  help,  I  discovered  a  nutcracker, 
not  used  since  the  day  that  cello¬ 
phane-packed  and  canned  nut  meats 
first  hove  in  sight.  In  desperation,  I 
snatched  the  nutcracker,  placed  it 
around  the  stubborn  cover  to  the 
wax  can;  presto,  it  opened!  This  did 
the  trick,  too,  with  the  tight  nut 
holding  the  vacuum  cleaner  bag. 

These  old-fashioned  nutcrackers 
work  on  any  object  that  they  fit.  A 
very  charm  to  any  lady  in  mechani¬ 
cal  distress.  Agnes  A.  Ward 


A  Shrug-" Pretty  Soft" 

Yes,  for  Spring!  Lightweight,  lovely  to 
crochet  in  nylon  fingering  yarn  or  3-ply 
baby  zephyr:  yellow,  powder  blue,  etc.  In¬ 
structions  include  three  sizes:  12,  14,  16. 

No.  597 — just  20  cents — mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


"Broadcasting  Birds" 

Busy,  bright  birds  bursting  with  song 
for  each  day  of  the  week  to  bedeck  your 
home!  Each  motif  4  by  4J/2  inches;  colors  are 
grass  green,  carmine  red,  lemon  yellow, 
sky  blue  and  deep  brown.  Use  on  towels, 
breakfast  cloths,  curtains,  aprons.  Transfers, 
color  chart,  all  instructions. 

No.  578 — 20  cents — to  order  as  above, 
please. 


The  Needlework  Guide,  36  pages,  150  de¬ 
signs  for  knitting,  crochet,  embroidery,  hair¬ 
pin  lace,  dozens  of  beautiful  color  transfers. 
Order  as  you  do  needlework  patterns.  Only 
25  cents. 


NEW  JACUZZI 
DliPRIME  JET 

proved  sclf- 
priming  on 
15,000  deep  well 
installations 

—Candido  Jacuzzi 

Here’s  proof!  Nov/ 
with  Jacuzzi’s  new 
patented  Deeprime 
Jet,  you  can  have 
trouble-free  auto¬ 
matic  water  serv¬ 
ice  as  never  before 
possible.  It’s  the 
only  deep  well  jet 
pump  in  the  world 
that’s  self-priming. 
Don’t  settle  for 
less! 


•  Self-priming  cn 
wells  to  400  feet. 
Adjusts  automati¬ 
cally  to  changing 
water  levels.  Shuts 
itself  off  if  water 
level  drops.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it. 


Get  this  FREE  Bulletin! 


ADDRESS. 


se  CHoesar  •  Buy  jacvzu 

i* 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  Depth  to  water  at  my 
place  is  about  fppt 


NAME. 


FALSE  TEETH 

Fit  so  perfectly— look  so  natural — 
nobody  knows  you  ’re  wearing  them! 


CLINICAL  METHOD 
CUTS  PRICE  WAY  DOWN 

This  new  way  is  different  from 
anything  you  ever  heard  of.  We 
make  new  teeth  from  your  old. 
cracked  or  loose  piates  WITH¬ 
OUT  AN  IMPRESSION.  And  if 
they  don’t  fit  perfectly,  you  just 
send  them  back  to  us  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  single  penny! 

FULL  30  DAY 
MONEY  BACK  TRIAL 

_ _  You  are  the  sole  judge.  You  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
keep  them  after  you  have  worn  them  30  days.  Best 
of  all,  these  perfect-fitting,  natural -looking  teeth 
cost  only  a  fraction  ef  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
paying.  No  matter  what  you  want — upper  or  lower 
or  both — we  can  make  them  and  return  them  by  Air 
Mail  usually  within  8  hours  at  a  cost  as  low  as$15.95! 


Made  from 
your  old  plates 
—returned  the 
very  same  day! 


DON’T  SEND  A  SINGLE  PENNY 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  send  you 
full;particulars  FREE.  And  read  our  legal,  binding 
guarantee  that  lets  you  try  your  new  plate  for  30 
days  so  you  can  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want. 
If  you  don’t  agree  they  are  the  best  looking,  most 
comfortableteeth  you  ever  wore,  just  send  them  back 
for  full  refund— no  questions  asked.  Be  sure  to  write 
today.  Everything  we  send  you  now  is  FREE.' 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY 

335  W.  Madison  St.,  Dept.  C698 ,  Chicago 6,  HE. 


Now  She  Shops 
"Cash  And  Carry” 

Without  Painful  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  fee]  dragged- 
out,  miserable ...  with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don’t  wait...  try  Doan’s  Pills.,  .get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Hugeblooms  up  to  4  in.  75c 


Best  colors  mixed. 
Send  10c  for  75c-pkt.  seeds. 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
553  Burpee  Buildina 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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/  Well  ,  GROW- EM  \ 

GETS  THEM  OFF  TO  A  ^ 
HEALTHIER  START,  AND 
RUMEN  CULTURE  IN 

GROW -EM  puts  the 

- .^CALF  ON  ROUGHAGES 

C — W  sooner-increases 
CAPACITY.  $0  YOU'RE 
JVaheao  all  WAYS 
J>  WITH  ISF 

GROW-  EM; 


(  1M  STARTING  MY' 
/  CALVES  ON  tSF 

GROW- EM  MILK 
REPLACER,  saves 

MONEY  TO  8EGIN  WITH 
y  AM 0  MY  REAL  PROFITS 
\  COME  LATER  S 


HOW  COME, 
ED  P 


SEEMS  LIKE  \ 
FEEDING  COSTS 
KEEP  GOING  UP- 
ANO  MY  INCOME'S, 
.  DOWN 


Of  QUALIIV 


I  cut  my  FEEDING  COSTS  IN  HALF 
—got  better  results  with  GROW-'EM 


COMPARE  COSTS  . . .  COMPARE  RESULTS 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


if  your  whole 

milk  costs $3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50  I 

you  save  per  calf 
in  3  months _ $7.37 

10.67  _ 

14.37 

17.27  \ 

StRtky 

-or  Replacement  Cost 

How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would 
you  spend  2c  per  cow  per  day  for 
KOW-KARE  to  offset  sluggish  or 
“off  feed”  milkers,  aid  over-worked 
organs  of  heavily  fed  producers? 
KOW-KARE  means  better  feed-to- 
milk  conversion;  also  builds  against 
freshening  strains,  helps  assure  stronger 
calves,  continued  high  production. 
Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  of  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per 
ounce,  Vitamin  “D,”  minerals,  tonic 
drugs.  Latest  research  improvements. 
Used  by  successful  dairymen  for  50 
years.  Be  wise  —  get  KOW-KARE 
today. 

Kow-  Kare 

Avoid  calves’  scours.  Get 
KALF-KARE.  Money- 
back  guarantee! 

Write: 

New  FREE  Cow  Book 

"C are  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle."  Helpful,  illustrated, 
s,.  24  pages. 


SAVE  %h...6uy50/6.0ntto 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 
Lyndonvilie  9,  Vt. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


npa  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high; 

)0  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  % 
tor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in- 
;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won  t 
t  or  clog!  P’Daid  if.  cash  with 
er.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

BAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  3. 


CD 


A  GOLD  MINE 


in  the  sky... 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat,  cool,  sanitary. 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447v|  State  St.,  Marshall,  Midi. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ff  SO! 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  ( 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  _ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
•5=^.  No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  anto  engine. 
/"V  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  Dost- 
'\\card  for  Free  Book/ 

\  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 


353S  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  11,  Mo. 


!!!  PASTURES  !!! 


What  Are  Ganadian  Permanent  Pastures? 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  TO  — 
HEADQUARTERS: 

2321  WEST  13th  ST.,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 


At  the  Nebraska  Station 


(Continued  from  Page  98) 
shows  that  the  chances  are  about  90 
per  cent  that  he  does  not  carry  the 
gene  which  causes  dwarfism.  When 
10  normal  calves  have  been  sired 
out  of  carrier  cows,  the  bull’s 
chances  of  being  dwarf-free  are  in¬ 
creased  to  94  per  cent;  with  12 
calves,  97  per  cent;  with  14  calves, 
98  per  cent;  and  with  16  or  more 
calves  99  per  cent.  If  known  carrier 
cows  are  not  available,  a  progeny 
test  can  be  made  by  using  unselected 
daughters  of  a  known  carrier  bull. 
In  this  case  slightly  more  than  twice 
as  many  normal  calves  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  same  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  as  when  known  carrier  cows 
are  used. 

A  more  reliable  and  simpler  meth¬ 
od  is  urgently  needed  for  indenti- 
fying  carrier  and  non-carrier  ani¬ 
mals  while  they  are  still  young. 
Research  work  is  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Nebraska  Station  and 
other  stations  to  try  and  find  a  means 
of  detecting  dwarf-free  cattle. 

Dairy  Cattle  Investigations 

A  recent  report  by  Professor  G. 
W.  Nibler  points  out  that,  before 
they  calve,  cows  should  receive  a 
grain  ration  that  has  a  laxative  and 
cooling  effect.  This  type  of  ration 
causes  a  cow  to  clean  more  easily 
and  reduces  udder  inflammation.  A 
good  ration  to  feed  consists  of 
ground  oats,  five  parts;  wheat  bran, 
four  parts;  and  soybean  oil  meal, 
one  part.  The  Nebraska  Station 
recommendations  are  to  feed  the 
cooling  ration  for  the  first  four  or 
five  days  after  calving,  then  change 
gradually  to  a  regular  milking  ra¬ 
tion.  A  good  mineral  mixture,  salt 
and  water  should  be  kept  before  the 
cows  at  all  times. 

A  total  of  81  head  of  Holstein 
steers  have  recently  been  used  at 
the  Nebraska  Station  in  order  to 
study  various  milk  substitutes  when 
fed  as  calves,  and  then  finish  the 
steers  to  a  weight  of  1,000  pounds. 
This  investigation  was  conducted  by 
Professors  Myron  G.  A.  Rumery  and 
Guy  N.  Baker.  Skimmilk  proved  to 
be  superior  to  the  other  supplements 
used  as  sources  of  protein  for  these 
calves.  The  supplements  used  were 
bloodmeal,  tankage,  linseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  meals.  As  they  developed,  the 
steers  were  finished  in  dry  lot.  They 
were  pastured  during  the  grazing 
season,  next  fed  liberally  on  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  silage,  and  finally 
finished  on  a  full  feed  of  grain.  The 
Holstein  steers  made  good  gains, 
averaging  about  two  pounds  per  head 
daily  for  several  of  the  lots.  They 


graded  well,  selling  within  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  practical  top  of  the 
market.  The  total  average  poundage 
feed  requirement  per  steer  from 
birth  to  a  slaughter  weight  of  1,000 
pounds  was  milk,  260;  protein  sup¬ 
plements,  221;  corn,  2,040;  oats,  263; 
alfalfa  hay,  1,511;  corn  silage,  5,200; 
and  pasture  days,  200. 

Nothirg  Mysterious  about  Sheep 

Sheep  production  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  on  the  decline 
in  Nebraska  as  well  as  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Many  factors 
are  involved.  Some  think  it  requires 
a  special  gift  in  order  to  raise  sheep 
successfully.  This  is  not  true.  A 
recent  report  on  farm  sheep  facts  by 
Professors  M.  A.  Alexander,  W.  W. 
Derrick  and  K.  C.  Fouts  mentions 
that  about  all  there  is  to  raising 
sheep  is  to  start  with  strong,  healthy 
animals,  give  them  plenty  of  good, 
clean  feed,  keep  them  out  of  mud 
and  swamps,  and  protect  them 
from  dogs  and  parasites.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  the  raising 
of  sheep. 

Concerning  the  farm  flock  the 
authors  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  unit  of  from  30  to  45  or  50 
ewes  and  one  good  ram  are  essential. 
In  most  cases  as  few  as  five  to  10 
ewes  are  only  a  nuisance.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  there  be  some  part  of 
the  farm  suitable  for  sheep,  other¬ 
wise  the  project  cannot  be  profitable. 
The  farm  flock  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  for  its  investment  the 
first  year.  On  the  contrary,  the  cost 
must  be  spread  over  at  least  five 
lamb  crops.  Very  few  farms  or  other 
farm  enterprises  are  paid  for  in  one 
year. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  spring 
lamb  prices  do  not  hold  up  through 
July.  The  top  price  for  spring  lambs 
usually  occurs  in  May  or  the  first 
half  of  June,  after  which  there  is  a 
decided  drop.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
lambs  cannot  be  finished  for  the 
market  before  the  time  mentioned, 
the  next  most  favorable  market  is 
likely  to  be  in  August  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  early  western  shed 
lambs,  and  before  the  early  Septem¬ 
ber  run  of  range  lambs.  Lambs  not 
ready  for  the  August  market  may  be 
marketed  to  best  advantage  after  the 
large  shipments  of  western  range 
lambs  have  been  sold;  this  is  usually 
in  the  latter  part  of  October  or  the 
first  part  of  November.  The  price  of 
fat  ewes  almost  always  takes  a  de¬ 
cided  drop  after  the  first  of  May. 
Therefore,  fatten  the  ewes  which  did 
not  lamb  and  get  them  off  to  market 
early. 


Pint-sized  New  England  Herdsman 

An  ascendant  star  in  the  galaxy  of  New  England  drovers  is  Leonard  Gould, 
four  and  a  half  years,  of  Cooperlane  Farm  in  Shelburne,  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.  At  the  fairs  last  Fall,  Lenny  often  handled  his  month-old  steers  as 
a  yoke  drawing  a  cart  in  vjhich  his  two-year-old  brother  rode  as  passenger. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Plain  Talk  by  a  Yeung 
Dairy  Farmer 

I  am  a  young  married  man  in  a 
dairy  farm  partnership  with  my 
father.  I  have  been  so  stimulated 
by  recent  published  articles  and 
speeches  concerning  the  plight  of 
the  farmer  that  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  a  few  ideas  of  my  own,  hoping 
not  to  further  confuse  a  confused 
problem. 

In  the  past  few  months,  I  have  at¬ 
tended  dinners  and  meetings  of  the 
most  prominent  farm  organizations 
in  our  State,  as  have  many  other 
fellow  farmers.  We  have  listened  to 
the  biased  viewpoints  of  many  of 
our  farm  leaders,  and  state  college 
representatives,  and  in  most  every 
speech  the  outstanding  topics  were- 
on  wTith  flexible  price  supports;  let 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  con¬ 
tinue;  away  with  all  price  supports: 
complete  favoritism  of  Secretary 
Benson's  farm  theories.  We  were 
told  the  farmer  is  caught  in  the 
squeeze;  the  need  for  more  efficiency 
in  labor:  hold  on,  the  future  looks 
brighter;  but  never  a  word  as  to  now' 
the  farmer  can  be  helped  now'. 

If  I  toss  these  ideas  about  a  little, 
I  feel  that  stable  price  supports  are 
necessary.  A  farmer  must  have  a 
solid  floor  to  stand  on.  Flexible 
prices,  based  on  the  theory  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  could  mean  the 
floor  is  apt  to  crumble  at  any  time. 
We  need  seme  government  help  and 
protection. 

We  are  told  the  cost-price  squeeze 
is  on.  Our  product  return  does  not 
balance  with  high  costs.  Who  is  more 
aware  of  this  fact  than  we  ourselves? 
Our  purchasing  power  is  at  a  stag¬ 
nant  pace.  Last  week  a  friend  of 
mine  sold  a  mature  hog;  all  he  could 
buy  with  the  money  was  one  gallon 
of  paint. 

We  are  told  that  more  labor  effi¬ 
ciency  is  needed.  Could  they  mean 
that  farmers  are  expected  to  wmrk 
longer  hours?  Is  that  possible? 

Our  state  college  recommends 
pole  barns  to  replace  expensive  con¬ 
ventional  dairy  barns  Perhaps, 
soon,  w'e  wrill  have  recommenda- 
tions  to  replace  our  new  homes  w'ith 


log  cabins.  Let’s  move  those  farm 
products  w'ith  a  fair  shake  of  profit 
to  the  farmer,  so  that  the  family 
size  farm  may  continue  to  operate 
efficiently  and  still  remain  the  basis 
of  American  agriculture. 

Recently  I  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  a  proposed  union  of 
dairy  farmers  in  our  county.  About 
300  of  us  were  at  the  hall.  During 
the  course  of  the  evening,  a  discus¬ 
sion  point  was  brought  up  that  a 
particular  existing  farm  organization, 
of  which  most  farmers  are  signed 
members,  was  not  doing  the  best 
job  possible  in  the  farmers’  interest. 
Immediately,  an  outstanding  county 
leader  stood  up  to  oppose  such  talk 
and  was  booed  and  hissed  until  he 
sat  down. 

This  is  one  example  of  how  upset 
w:e  farmers  really  are.  I  hope  the 
preachers  of  our  present  farm  poli¬ 
cies  do  not  continue  believing  that 
their  viewpoints  are  bringing  con¬ 
tentment  to  the  listening  farmer. 

Just  recently,  I  visited  a  Middle 
West  State  where  the  state  require¬ 
ments  on  retail  sale  of  milk  are  not 
as  restricted  as  in  our  own  State. 
Without  too  large  a  financial  outlay, 
a  farmer  can  retail  in  jug  containers 
direct  to  the  consumer,  at  a  cheaper 
price,  cutting  out  the  middleman’s 
profits.  Both  the  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  happy.  At  a  borderline 
of  another  State  with  laws  similar 
to  New  York  State,  the  farmer  told 
me  he  sold  milk  particularly  to 
people  with  large  families  traveling 
wrell  over  75  miles  to  pick  up  a 
week’s  supply  of  milk  at  a  time. 

It  seems  we  can’t  pick  up  a  paper 
without  noticing  a  Senate  investiga¬ 
tion  on  one  thing  or  another.  How 
about  a  check  on  the  bottleneck  be- 
tween  the  farmer  and  consumer  and 
some  new  laws  eliminating  all  the 
red  tape  concerning  the  sale  of  milk? 

What  can  we  do  to  help  ourselves? 
Vote  for  men  we  want  in  office, 
be  it  national,  state  or  local.  Back 
up  the  organizations  or  groups, 
either  existent  or  forming  that  you 
believe  in  to  do  a  better  job.  Write 
those  letters  to  Presidents,  Congress¬ 
men,  or  anyone  so  that  they  may 
better  understand  our  problems. 

Adam  Paziorko 


Death  in  the  Dairy 

What  w-ould  you  think  if,  sud¬ 
denly,  you  saw  one  of  your  best  cow's 
slowly  sink  to  the  floor  in  her 
stanchion  while  you  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cow  stable,  shoe¬ 
ing  horses?  That’s  exactly  what 
happened  this  past  Fall  on  our  farm 
one  rainy  afternoon.  My  husband 
had  kept  this  Bossie  inside  as  she 
ha4  freshened  the  previous  day. 
Naturally,  he  rushed  to  see  if  she 
were  dead,  thinking  probably  she 
had  a  heart  attack  or  some  bovine 
spell,  cows  being  subject  to  many 
divers  ailments.  Quickly  reaching 
her  side,  he  knelt  down,  still  with 
both  hands  on  Bossie.  trying  to  find 
her  heart  beat;  but,  by  the  shot  of 
electricity  which  went  through  him, 
he  had  the  tragic  answer  as  to  why 
she  fell.  The  cow  had  been  elec¬ 
trocuted  right  in  her  stall! 

Events  happened  swiftly  then.  My 
husband  ran  to  his  brother’s  house 
which  is  nearer  the  barn  than  our 
own  farm  home  and  had  the  elec¬ 
tricity  turned  off.  Both  this  brother 
and  my  brother-in-law,  who  lives  at 
the  next  farm,  came  and  at  first  they 
could  not  believe  it.  But  just  one 
touch  of  the  stanchion,  with  elec¬ 
tricity  turned  on,  convinced  any 
doubter.  My  husband  said  that  previ¬ 
ous  to  Bossie’s  death  she  made  no 
noise,  did  not  thrash  or  jump  but 
acted  somewhat  like  cows  coming 
down  with  milk  fever.  He  described 
her  falling  similar  to  the  way  an 
object  settles  when  a  jack-screw  is 
removed;  she  simply  sank  down 
slowly  on  her  haunches.  Summoning 
an  electrician — tw’o  in  fact,  it  was 
finally  discovered  that  a  short  in  the 
wiring  had  occurred  in  the  opening 


in  the  partition  connecting  barn 
and  milkhouse.  Through  this  open¬ 
ing  passed  the  electric  cable,  water 
pipe,  air  pipe  and  milker  pipe  going 
to  the  milkhouse.  All  these  pipes 
had  become  charged  from  this  short 
circuit  and  thus  the  stanchions.  How 
it  really  happened  no  one  wili  ever 
be  sure,  but  it  is  the  opinion  that 
rats,  the  farmer’s  mortal  foe,  chewed 
off  the  insulation  of  the  cable,  leav¬ 
ing  it  ready  for  just  such  an  accident, 
or  worse.  Had  it  happened  when  the 
whole  dairy — about  30  cows — was 
tied  up,  all  could  have  met  with 
this  lethal  blow  equal  to  any  Sing 
Sing  execution.  It  also  might  have 
electrocuted  my  husband  (we  are 
thankful  he  had  on  rubber  boots)  or 
set  fire  to  the  barn. 

It  was  a  bitter  warning  and  a 
financial  loss,  too,  but  we  hope  it 
may  warn  others  to  check  and  re¬ 
check  their  wiring  setup.  We  had 
considered  ours  safe.  Now7,  you  can 
be  sure,  none  of  our  wires  runs 
alongside  any  milking  machine  pipes 
or  water  pipes  within  voltage  jump¬ 
ing  distance.  Electricity,  like  fire,  is 
a  time-saving  servant  but  it  needs 
to  be  kept  under  control. 

Agnes  A.  Ward 
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This  2  qt.  Plastic  Bottle  &  Nipple 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


A  WURStNG  f no 


yO(JNG  ANIMAL5 


Product  to  Calf  Mo""* 

m*Uing  company 


YOU  GET  THESE 


ADVANTAGES 
WITH  ALBERS 


SUCKLE  BOTTLES 


You  Prevert  Gulping’.  Ordinary 
pail  feeding  lets  calf  gulp,  causes 
digestive  upsets,  and  scours. 

Always  Clean.  Plastic  Suckle 
Bottles  are  smoother  than  glass 
— no  chance  for  dirt  or  bacteria 
to  collect  anywhere. 

No  Weaning  Problem.  Weaning 
calves  to  pails  is  unnatural,  and 
bothersome.  ’Wonderfully  easy 
to  train  calves  to  drink  from  the 
tilted  Suckle  bottle. 

No  Waste.  All.  important  nutri¬ 
ents,  so  often  lost  in  pail  bottoms 
flow  directly  through  nipple  into 
calf.  Full-flow  natural  feeding. 

Cost  Less.  Plastic  Suckle  bottles 
cost  less  than  bulky,  noisy,  metal 
pails,  last  longer.  You  make  im¬ 
portant  savings  in  money,  time, 
and  ease  of  feeding  with  plastic 
Suckle  bottles. 


Withstonds  boffins  -oter, 
odd,  cold— tested  of  .Cc-re- 
♦ion  Forms. 


Absolutely  unbreokobie 
Won't  crock,  dent  or  rust. 


New  design  “Iron  Grip"  rub¬ 
ber  coif  nipple  won't  pull  off 
or  clog  —  p  re-punched  Holes, 


I  he  50c  coupon  comes  with  your 
Suckle  Bottle  and  Nipple  redeemable 
at  any  Calf  Manna  &  Suckle  dealer 
against  a  25  lb.  sack  of  Albers  Suckle. 


Please  send  me 
Name _ 


plastic  2  qt.  bottles  and  rubber  calf  nipples, 


Address. 


City_ _ State _ 

Enclosed  is  my  □  check  □  money  order  Q  cash,  in  the  amount  of 
$ _  [Send  $1.00  for  each  bottle  and  nipple.] 

This  offer  expires  April  JO,  1956 
Make  check  payable  to:  Dept.  1  A  O 

Albers  Milling  Company 

S1U  Fairfax  Building  Kansas  City  6,  Missouri 
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By  N.  M.  EBERLY 


Last  Chance  *  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

FOR  GRANGE 

EARLY 
ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


m 


: 


Step  up  to  the  buy 
!  of  a  lifetime!  The 
best  Grange  Silos 
made  still  better.  .  . 
now  at  a  BIG  BONUS 
in  extra  savings  for 
you,  if  you  act  NOW! 

COSTS  YOU  NOTH¬ 
ING  TO  GET 
THE  FACTS 

Get  your  name  iu 
fast.  You’ll  get  early 
1  spring  erection,  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  great* 
j  est  savings  ever 
offered.  Early  Order 
.  Discounts  put  heavy 
money  right  back  in 
i  your  pocket!  Get  the 
i  facts  TODAY! 


LIMITED  OFFER*  * 
WRITE  TODAY 


GRANGE  SILO  CO..  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 

With  no  obligation  rush  me  new  free 
folder  and  schedule  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


Name. 


Address . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


paid  by  Art  West  for  a  Duroc  entry 
of  Waldo  Barron  &  Sons. 

Sheep  exhibitors  took  champion¬ 
ships  as  follows:  Southdowns — ram 
and  ewe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Shearer, 
No.  Wales,  Montgomery  Co.  Hamp¬ 
shire — ram  lamb  and  ewe  lamb, 
Green  Meadow  Farms.  Bareville, 
Lancaster  Co.  Dorset — ram  lamb 
and  yearling  ewe — J.  R.  Henderson, 
Hickory,  Washington  Co.  Cheviot — 
aged  ram,  Mrs.  David  McDowell, 
Mercer,  Mercer  Co.;  yearling  ewe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Fowles,  Prospect- 
ville,  Montgomery  Co.  Suffolk — ram 
lamb  and  ewe  lamb,  Mrs.  Ford 
Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  Co. 
Shropshire — ram  lamb,  Anne  B. 
Gates,  Gradyville,  Delaware  Co.;  ewe 
lamb,  Lehigh  Portland  Farms,  Ore- 
field,  Lehigh  Co.,  B-Type  Merino- 
ram,  Guy  M.  Fullerton,  Enon  Valley, 
Lawrence  Co.;  ewe,  Waldo  Barron. 
C-Type  Merino — ram  and  ewe,  James 
A.  Scott,  Burgettstown,  Washington 
Co.  Rambouillet — ram  and  ewe, 
Kenneth  T.  Moore,  Bradford  Co. 

Champion  ram  fleece  was  shown  by 
N.  Lowry  Smith,  New  Brighton, 
Lawrence  Co.;  and  champion  ewe 
fleece  by  Walter  Newton,  Jr.,  New 
Albany,  Bradford  Co.  In  the  market 
lamb  division,  championship  entries 
of  fat  wethers  were:  Shropshire— 
Samuel  Long,  Manheim.  Hampshire 
—Mary  E.  Hess,  Bareville.  South- 
down— Leona  Augsburger,  Reinhold, 
Lancaster  Co.  Cheviot— Paul  Hartle, 
Bellefonte,  Centre  Co.  Dorset— Mary 
E.  Yearick,  Hublersburg,  Centre  Co. 
Leona  Augsburger’s  entry  was  de¬ 
clared  grand  champion  wether,  and 
Mary  Hess’  reserve. 

The  grand  champion  pen  of  4-H 


Harry  Lee  Hoar,  Gap,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  shows  Champ,  his  Hereford 
grand  champion  (4-H  and  open ) 
steer  to  Dr.  W.  L.  Henning,  Penna. 
secretary  of  agriculture,  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Shoiv. 

lambs,  three  Shropshire.?  shown  by 
Dorothy  Stehman,  Lancaster,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  sold  for  $1.20  per  pound. 

Many  Draft  Horse  Entries 
That  draft  horses  are  still  in 
vogue,  despite  mechanization  trends 
on  farms,  was  indicated  by  a  large 
number  of  excellent  entries.  Grand 
championship  awards  were:  Perche- 
ron — champion  stallion  and  mare, 
Marvyn  E.  Forwood,  Delta,  York  Co. 
Belgian — stallion,  Charles  B.  Orn- 
dorff  and  Sons,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
Co.;  mare,  H.  Edgar  Messerschmidt, 
Myerstown,  Lebanon  Co.  John  P. 
Bloom,  Ebensburg,  Cambria  Co.,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
(Continued  on  Page  106) 


Mo  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co- 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 

Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  5hoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new84page  catalog  and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  696  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor's  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s.  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
fttorrls-  12,  N.Y. 


Two- 
Eyelet' 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary^  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


HE  general  feeling  is  that, 
despite  an  attendance  de¬ 
crease  from  last  year’s 
675,000  to  580,000  this 
year — the  weather  was  to 
blame,  the  1956  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show  held  in 
Harrisburg  during  the  second  week 
of  January  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  in  the  40-year  history  of  the 
event. 

Dairy  Champions 

Championships  in  dairy  cattle  were: 
Holstein — bull,  Frank  W.  Fernsler, 
Lebanon  Co.;  cow,  Clarence  M.  Corn- 
man,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.  Ayr¬ 
shire — bull,  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Jr.;  cow, 
Cuthbert  Nairn,  both  of  Douglas- 
vilie,  Berks  Co.  Guernsey — bull  and 
cow,  George  Lieb,  Stillwater,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.  Jersey — bull,  Meryl  H. 
Scheaffer,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.; 
cow,  Merle  E.  Miller,  Carlisle,  Cum¬ 
berland  Co.  Brown  Swiss — bull,  Rit¬ 
ter  Brothers,  Carlisle;  cow,  Wade 
H.  Kepner,  Sharpsville,  Mercer  Co. 
Milking  Shorthorn — bull,  Hillside 
Farms,  Inc.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
Co.;  cow,  Irwin  H.  Yoder,  Shoe- 
makersville,  Berks  Co. 

In  the  4-H  dairy  division,  top  win¬ 
ners  were:  Guernsey — grand  cham¬ 
pion,  Jerry  Rutter,  York,  York  Co.; 
reserve,  Wayne  Hobaugh,  York.  Hob- 
augh  took  first  honor  in  dairy  fit¬ 
ting,  and  Michael  Rutter,  York,  first 
in  showmanship.  Ayrshire — grand, 
Florence  Flory,  Manheim,  Lancaster 
Co.;  reserve,  William  Landis,  Millers- 
burg,  Dauphin  Co.  First  in  showman¬ 
ship  was  Joan  Paes,  Strasburg,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.  First  in  fitting  was  Evelyn 
Larkin,  Bernville,  Berks  Co.  Holstein 
— grand,  Gaynel  Henry,  Newville, 
Cumberland  Co.;  reserve,  Sandra 
Weiss,  Myerstown,  Lebanon  Co.  First 
in  showmanship  was  Miss  Henry,  and 
first  in  fitting,  Dawson  Aldorf, 
Union  City,  Crawford  Co.  Brown 
Swiss — grand,  Harold  F.  Kennedy, 
Valencia,  Butler  Co.;  reserve,  Judith 
A.  Doran,  Sharpsville,  Mercer  Co. 
Jersey — grand,  Merle  E.  Miller,  Jr., 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.;  reserve, 
Robert  K.  Lusk,  from  Eighty-Four, 
Washington  Co.  First  in  showman¬ 
ship  was  Marjorie  Kreitzer,  Camp 
Hill,  Cumberland  Co.,  and  first  in 
fitting,  Cynthia  Zell,  Hummelstown, 
Dauphin  Co. 

In  the  Beef  Classes 

Beef  cattle  championships  were: 
Hereford — bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Paxton,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland 
Co.;  cow,  Bengali  Farms,  Riegels- 
ville,  Bucks  Co.  Aberdeen-Angus— 
bull,  William  W.  Staplin,  Newtown, 
Bucks  Co.;  cow,  Old  Home  Manor 
Farms,  Homer  City,  Indiana  Co. 
Shorthorn — bull,  Cross  &  Succop, 
Boyers,  Butler  Co.;  cow,  Irl  A.  Daf- 
fin,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Top  price  for  fat  4-H  Club  steers 
was  paid  by  Howard  Johnson  for 
Champ,  1,075-pound  Hereford  of 
Harry  Lee  Hoar,  14,  Gap,  Lancaster 
Co.,  who  took  the  4-H  and  open  class 
grand  championships.  The  price  was 
$1.5225  a  pound — compared  to  $1.51 
for  the  top  animal  a  year  ago — for  a 
total  of  $1,629.37.  Reserve  grand,  a 
1,020-pound  Angus,  Amos,  shown  by 
Kenneth  Miller,  18,  Nazareth,  North¬ 
ampton  Co.,  went  for  $1.00  per 
pound.  The  125  4-H  steers  in  the 
show  averaged  29.56  cents  per  pound. 

Swine  and  Sheep  Awards 


Swine  championships  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Chester  Whites — Heber  Trach, 

Bath,  Northampton  Co.  Duroc— Wal¬ 
do  Barron  &  Sons,  Slippery  Rock, 

Butler  Co.  Berkshire — Woods  Broth¬ 
ers,  Mercer.  Mercer  Co.  Yorkshiie — 

George  E.  Cogley,  Ronks,  Lancaster 
Co.  Spotted  Poland  China — C.  War 
ren  Leininger,  Denver,  Lancaster  Co. 

In  the  sale  of  swine  gilts,  265  head  —  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

brought  $22,075,  an  average  of  $83.30  George  C.  Lieb  of  Stillwater,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  had  grand  champion 
per  head.  Top  price  of  $345  was  Guernsey  bull  and  cow  at  the  1956  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Wade  H.  Rice,  University  of  Maryland,  judged  live  turkeys  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show.  Exhibitors  were,  l.  to  r.:  Clarence  J.  Miller,  McAlister- 
ville,  Juniata  Co.;  L.  H.  Fosselman,  Newport,  Perry  Co.;  Paul  Konhaus, 
Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  Co.;  and  Mrs.  Basil  Gantt,  also  Newport. 
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using 


for  Mastitis 

it’s  w@nderfvH 

-Shivers  Dairy, 


CARTHAGE,  TEXAS 


H.  Grady  Shivers,  Sr.  owns  the  Shivers  Dairy,  4  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Carthage  in  Panola  County,  Texas.  His  son,  Grady,  Jr., 
assists  him  in  operating  the  460  acre,  60  cow  dairy. 

Like  all  dairymen  they  had  experienced  some  trouble  with 
mastitis  and  had  either  lost  part  of  some  cows’  production  or, 
in  other  cases,  had  to  cull  the  cows  from  the  herd. 

“We  tried  one  thing  —  then  another  —  anything  a  dealer 
would  have  on  hand",  Grady,  Jr.  said.  “Some  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  seem  to  do  fairly  well,  some  no  good  at  all." 

Then  the  Shivers  heard  about  TARGOT  Mastitis  Ointment 
on  a  farm  radio  program  directed  by  Jack  Timmons  at  Station 
KWKH,  Shreveport,  La. 

“Jack  said  if  was  ‘wonderful',"  Grady,  Jr.  said,  “and  we 
took  him  at  his  word  and  tried  to  buy  some  even  before  it  was 
available  locally.  I  believe  we  were  the  first  to  use  TARGOT 
iin  this  area." 

The  Shivers  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  results  of 

TARGOT  (“If  would  clear  up  the  trouble  almost  over  night," 


ALWAYS  ASK 


Grady  Shivers,  Jr.  said)  that  they  voluntarily  wrote  Fiarm 
Radio  Director  Timmons. 

They  said  “We  want  to  thank  you  for  putting  us  wise  to 
using  TARGOT  for  Mastitis.  We  had  used  many  things  but 
after  hearing  you  discuss  TARGOT,  we  tried  it  and  have  found 
it  just  as  you  say — it's  wonderful." 

Grady  Shivers,  Jr.  also  reports,  “Have  told  several  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  about  TARGOT  and  they  like  it.  We  were 
anxious  to  try  it  in  the  first  place  because  we  have  used  other 
Lederle  products  and  found  them  very  good." 

Have  you  used  TARGOT  yet?  If  not,  try  it  next  time  your 
strip  cup  says,  ‘‘Mastitis !”  Remember,  TARGOT  gives  stronger 
but  gentle  action  —  it  contains  4  powerful,  fast-acting  anti¬ 
biotics — AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline,  Neomycin,  Dihy¬ 
drostreptomycin  and  Penicillin — to  get  your  affected  cow  back 
on  the  milking  line  with  least  loss  of  production. 

TARGOT  is  available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or 
feed  dealer. 


FOR  TARGOT  BY  NAME 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


AMERICAN  CYANAM  I D  COM  RA  NY 


PEARL  RIVER.  NEW  YORK 


February  4,  1956 
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a  week 


YOU 


can  own  a 


STRUNK 

Chain  Saw 


No  other  chain  saw  can  be 
bought  on  these  low  terms. 


1/lQth  down  ...  a  whole 


m 


Ifli 


year  to  pay! 


. 


Lowest  prices 

from  $179  complete 

7  models  to  choose 
from.  Bar  sizes  avail¬ 
able  in  16",  19",  24", 
30  "  sizes. 


STRUNK  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 

214  Coatesviile,  Pa. 

C  Send  me  complete  details  on  STRUNK's  ex¬ 
clusive  time  payment  plan  and  the  name  of 
my  nearest  dealer. 

Name _ 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


.State 


Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to  provide  antisep¬ 
tic  protection,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain 
free  milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  sup¬ 
port  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  oi 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to  promote  normal 
healing  —  natural  miiking. 

ANTISEPTIC 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  protective 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  this  medication  in  the  Dilator  is 
released  slowly  in  the  teat  for  prolonged  anti- 
septic  action  directly  at  site  oi  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  Seat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small 


will  help 

SAVE  YOUR 
CALVES 

from  deadly  SCOURS 

KALF-KARE  reduces 
the  incidence  of  scours 

KALF-KARE  stimulates 
up  to  20%  faster  growth 

KALF-KARE  promotes 
smooth,  sleek  coats 

KALF-KARE  helps 
assure  strong  healthy 
calves 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC. 


Lyndonvillt  4|,  Vermont 


Free  for  Asthma 

It  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  ehoke 
and  paso  for  breath,  if  restful  steep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun.  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  372-A  FRO  NT!  E  R  B  LD  G. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.  _ BUFFALO  I  N.  Y. 

CATCH  THEM  ALIVfc  AND  UNHURT! 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Take  minks, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give 
animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 
Send  coupon  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet  on 
trapping  secrets.  _ 

HAVAHART,  105-F  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  Send  Me  Free  36-Page  Booklet  and  Price  List 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 


(Continued  from  Page  104) 
vania  Horse  and  Mule  Assn.,  Elmer 
Lapp,  Kinzer,  Lancaster  Co.,  vice 
pres.,  William  S.  Cruikshank,  Valen¬ 
cia,  Butler  Co.,  treas.,  and  J.  Fred 
Campbell,  Tyrone,  Huntingdon  Co., 
troas.  Teams  owned  by  Ray  Kessler, 
Millville,  Columbia  Co.,  won  both 
|  the  lightweight  and  heavyweight 
drawing  contests.  His  heavyweight 
team  pulled  the  equivalent  of  22.1- 
tons  a  distance  of  19  feet,  three 
inches,  while  the  lightweight  team 
pulled  20.1  tons  15  feet,  8  inches. 

Shall  grain  championship  winners 
included:  wheat — Charles  B.  Wor- 
man,  Bernville,  Berks  Co.;  oats — 
James  Sones,  Hughesville,  Lycoming 
Co.;  barley — Clyde  Brubaker,  Ephra- 
ta,  Lancaster  Co.  Tobacco — wrapper. 
George  Webb,  Elizabethtown,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  and  filler,  Abram  Bollin¬ 
ger,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co.  Zimmerman 
Brothers,  Norristown,  Montgomerv 
Co.,  won  grand  championship  in 
grass  silage  with  a  ladino  clover- 
timothy  entry  preserved  with  sodium 
metabisulphite. 

Sweepstakes  in  apiary  products 
went  to  Margaret  S.  Moss,  Lingles- 
town,  Dauphin  Co.,  for  comb  honey 
and  to  Robert  Yepson,  Honesdale, 
Wayne  Co.,  for  extracted  honey. 

Clair  J.  Dumm,  Ebensburg,  Cam¬ 
bria  Co.,  had  grand  champion  pota¬ 
toes.  Top  4-H  award  in  potatoes  went 
to  Gloria  Fryer,  Kerrmoor,  Clearfield 
Co.  Richard  Ulmer,  Salladsburg. 
Lycoming  Co.,  won  top  award  in 
vo-ag  potatoes.  For  the  second 
straight  year,  Ray  A.  Briggs  and 
;  Son,  Nescopeck,  Luzerne  Co.,  won 
the  Pennsylvania  championship  for 
|  growing  the  highest  yield  of  pota- 
!  toes,  775  bushels  to  a  measured 
acre.  They  set  the  all-time  Pennsyl- 
!  vania  record  in  1954  with  910  bushels 
per  acre.  Second  high  in  1955  was 
John  McDowell,  Mercer,  with  771.3 
bushels  per  acre. 

High  Birds  at  the  Show 

In  poultry  competition  Hubbard 
|  Farms,  Lancaster,  had  the  best  ex¬ 


hibit  of  chicks.  Silver  medals  went 
to  George  Anthony,  Strausstown, 
and  to  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
Hatchery,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  Co. 
Harry  I.amparter,  Mountville,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.  won  the  gold  medal  for 
champion  turkey  carcasses,  another 
gold  medal  for  the  best  display  of 
dressed  turkeys,  and  a  silver  medal 
for  reserve  champion  carcass.  Gold 
medals  presented  to  champion  bird 
winners  in  the  poultry  show  were 
for  these  winners:  best  large  male 
fowl— L.  D.  Jones,  Paoli,  Chester  Co.: 
best  large  female  fowl — Harry  Ahlf, 
Clinton  Corners,  N.Y.;  best  large  fowi 
trio — Harry  C.  Aurand,  McClure. 
Snyder  Co.;  champion  live  turkey  in 
the  show — Konhaus  Farms,  Meehan 
icsburg,  Cumberland  Co.;  best  ban¬ 
tam  male — Clarence  H.  Minnieh, 
Kutztown,  Berks  Co.;  best  bantam 
female-Wohn  C.  Kriner,  Orefield. 
Lehigh  Co.;  best  bantam  trio — Blair 
E.  Minnieh,  Kutztown,  Berks  Co.  Top 
awards  in  eggs  were:  for  a  dozen 
whites  and  best  five-dozen  whites — 
Edwin  Wallis  &  Sons,  Livei'pool, 
Perry  Co.;  a  dozen  and  best  five- 
dozen  browns — Guy  H.  Snyder,  Le- 
highton,  Carbon  Co. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Campbell,  Port 
Royal,  Juniata  Co.,  consistent  winnei 
at  the  Farm  Show  for  many  years, 
received  13  first  prizes,  five  second 
places,  three  third  places,  one  fourth, 
and  one  fifth  for  her  entries  in  foods 
and  clothing.  In  addition,  she  won 
four  sweepstakes,  two  in  clothing 
and  two  in  canned  vegetables.  For 
the  eighth  year  since  1936,  John 
Fulton,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co., 
won  the  state  horse-shoe  pitching 
title  with  two  straight  wins  in  tin- 
finals  over  runner-up  Stanley  Thurs 
ton,  New  Millport,  Clearfield  Co. 
John  and  Jacob  Suit,  Millville,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.,  won  in  log  sawing  by 
cutting  through  a  20-inch  oak  log  in 
51.2  seconds.  In  tractor  driving, 
Harvey  Beverlin,  Mifflintown,  Juni¬ 
ata  Co.,  finished  first  in  the  4-H  divi¬ 
sion,  and  Willis  Kreibel,  Lansdale, 
Montgomery  Co.,  first  in  the  FFA 
event. 


Successful  First  Try 
With  Sheep 

When  Chester  Bonney  bought  a 
farm  in  Osceola  County.  Michigan, 
he  soon  had  what  some  people  call 
beginners’  luck  with  a  flock  of  west¬ 
ern  ewes.  But  Bonney  prefers  to  call 
it  good  management,  plus  hard  work. 
He  had  186  ewes  last  Spring  produce 
314  lambs  for  turning  into  pasture; 
a  few  had  died  soon  after  birth.  This 
figures  out  to  almost  1.7  living  lambs 
per  ewe. 

Bonney  bought  his  ewes — crosses 
between  Columbias  and  Rambouillets 
— from  a  ranch  in  North  Dakota.  He 
used  registered  Suffolk  and  Colum¬ 
bia  rams  on  the  ewes  and  got  about 
75  per  cent  Suffolk-like  lambs.  When 
he  sold  some  of  his  weanling  lambs, 
173  of  them  averaged  79  pounds 
each.  The  return  on  just  these  lambs 
paid  for  the  ewes.  Besides  this,  the 
heavy  yield  of  wool  from  the  ewes 
brought  a  top  price.  Bonney  also  had 
54  lambs  on  feed  for  later  marketing 
and  47  of  the  best  of  the  ewe  lambs 
for  breeding  flock  replacements. 

He  has  440  acres  of  land  to  grow 
hay  and  grain  for  his  sheep.  This 
year,  he  plans  a  flock  of  500  ewes. 
Besides  the  sheep,  Bonney  has  100 
head  of  Hereford  beef  cattle,  50 
registered  and  50  grades. 

Fern  Berry 


HoSsfeins  Go  South 

A  Holstein  herd  bred  in  the 
United  States  was  a  feature  of  the 
International  Livestock  Show  in  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  early  this  month. 
The  14  head— eight  cows  and  six 
bulls — were  purchased  recently  in 
New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  by  Rafael  L.  Trujillo  of  Ciudad 
Trujillo.  Vermont  dairymen  from 


whom  animals  were  purchased  ai’e 
John,  Richard  and  James  Howe,  all 
of  Tunbridge;  Thomas  S.  Weeks, 
North  Clarendon;  Lesle  E.  Maxfield 
and  Sons,  North  Hartland;  and  Orin 
Thomas  and  Sons,  Rutland.  Owners 
of  the  three  New  York  herds  repre¬ 
sented  are:  Donald  Collins,  Malone; 
Huntting  C.  Winans,  Pine  Plains; 
and  Estelle  L.  Wright,  Pleasant 
Valley.  The  two  New  Hampshire 
breeders  of  the  Holsteins  shipped 
to  the  Caribbean  are  E.  A.  McCul¬ 
lough,  Hinsdale,  and  the  Grafton 
County  Farm  herd,  Woodsville.  Al 
the  conclusion  of  the  fair,  all  14  Hol¬ 
steins  were  added  to  Senor  Trujillo’s 
herd. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plast ridge  .  .$9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle. 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.75 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit. 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARRY  LANVO 


Is  the  new  budget  really  balanced  .  .  .  Soil  bank  plan  faces 
rocky  road  .  .  .  committee  hearings  to  be  held. 


A  balanced  budget  has  finally 
been  sent  to  Congress.  Almost  no¬ 
body  remembers  the  last  occasion 
when  this  happened.  Since  so  many 
have  waited  so  long  for  just  this 
very  event,  it  is  quite  unfortunate 
that  the  balance  was  all  achieved 
with  mathematical  mirrors.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  budget  under¬ 
states  probable  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  spending,  alone,  by  at  least 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars — 
providing  that  Congress  adopts  pro¬ 
grams  recommended  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  itself. 

To  begin  with,  USD  A  asks  for 
$450  million  in  spending  authority, 
and  says  that,  of  this,  it  plans  to 
spend  $400  million  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  part  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  soil  bank  plan.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  the  billion  dollar 
acreage  reserve  part  of  the  plan. 
Later,  USD  A  revealed  that  it  hoped 
to  sell  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
surplus  commodities  to  finance  this 
part.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  this  will  be  covered 
later  in  this  column,  has  already 
killed  an  administration  plan  to  sell 
these  surpluses  at  market  prices, 
and  has  decided  that  the  minimum 
sales  price  would  have  to  be  the 
support  price.  The  billion  dollars, 
to  come  right  down  to  it,  must  come 
from  somewhere,  no  matter  what 
efforts  are  made  to  make  it  disappear 
in  a  budget  submitted  to  Congress. 

There  are  a  few  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  catches  in  this  picture.  Under¬ 
statement  of  the  soil  bank  costs  is 
only  one.  USD  A  has  estimated,  with 
no  justification  whatever,  that  price 
support  and  foreign  disposal  costs 
will  be  about  $600  million  less  than 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  already  promised 
to  continue  and  strengthen  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  sell  U.S.  surpluses  abroad 
and,  even  if  it  attempts  to  reverse 
this  stand,  Congress  will  insist. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  what  price  supports  will  cost 
in  advance  and,  as  of  that  moment, 
it  would  appear  probable  they  will 
cost  as  much  next  year  as  this. 

The  USDA  budget  also  makes  no 
mention  of  the  school  milk  program 
for  which  $60  million  is  being 
spent  this  fiscal  year.  Congress  is  not 
talking  about  cutting  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  neither  is  the  administra¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  appears  likely  that 
Congress  will  raise  it  to  $75  million 

Looking  over  the  budget  in  detail, 
there  are  few  decreases.  In  fact,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  spending  is  being 
increased  all  along  the  line  in  this 
election  year.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  is  cut  by  $226,000,  and  that 
is  the  only  agency  getting  a  cut. 
The  budget  estimates  an  $8,500,000 
decrease  in  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  spending,  but  this  is 
based  entirely  on  a  guess  that  there 
will  be  no  drought  next  year.  Actual 
Corporation  spending  is  raised  from 
$6  million  to  $6,210,000.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  expected  to  come  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  fewer  losses  to  farmers  and 
that  is  guessing  next  year's  weather 
with  a  vengeance.  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Service  gets  a  $5  million  in¬ 
crease,  extension  Service  is  raised 
by  $3,600,000,  Forest  Service  is  given 
an  extra  $5,700,000,  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  is  raised  by  $6,100,000, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  wili 
spend  $41,500,000  more.  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service  is  increased  al 
most  one-third.  CSS  spending  will 
jump  $122  million,  principally  for 
buying  up  pork,  beef  and  perishable 
farm  commodities  to  bolster  prices. 

The  Federal  budget  has  been 
balanced,  with  a  $400*  million  sur- 
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plus.  But,  unless  tax  receipts  are  un¬ 
expectedly  high,  do  not  count  on 
that  surplus. 

i'fi  ^ 

The  Administration’s  two-sided  soil 
bank  proposal  went  up  to  Congress 
with  most  of  the  details  still  to  be 
settled.  Agriculture  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  presented  only  the  broad  out¬ 
lines  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  and  promised  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  at  a  later  date. 

Up  to  25  million  acres  of  marginal 
land  would  be  taken  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  permanently  and  put  in  a 
“conservation  reserve.”  USDA  would 
make  payments  to  farmers  for 
planting  trees  or  for  putting  the 
acres  into  other  conservation  uses. 
The  other  part  of  the  program 
would  involve  the  taking  out  of 
production  by  farmers  of  acres  al¬ 
ready  allotted  to  them  under  price 
support  acreage  controls,  and  would 
involve  10  to  15  million  acres  in 
the  first  year.  USDA  would  pay 
farmers  a  “rental”  covering  these 
acres.  Under  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  USDA  could  cut  acreages  to 
the  minimum  permitted  by  law  and 
then  could  get  farmers  to  cut  even 
farther.  This  would  also  relieve 
some  of  the  political  pressure 
against  acreage  slashes  severe  enough 
to  get  needed  cuts  in  production. 

USDA  had  not  figured  out  such 
important  things  as  how  much  USDA 
should  pay  for  the  permanent  with¬ 
drawal  of  acreages  from  production, 
either  in  the  first  year  or  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  or  for  how  many 
years  the  payments  should  continue. 
As  to  the  “rentals”  for  the  “acreage 
reserve”  program,  USDA  had  not 
figured  how  much  should  be  paid 
or  even  on  what  basis  the  payments 
should  be  figured.  Benson  said 
merely  that  the  payments  should  be 
high  enough  to  guarantee  that 
farmers  would  take  the  plan  of  their 
own  free  will,  without  government 
compulsion,  and  probably  as  high  or 
a  little  higher  than  the  net  profits 
farmers  could  expect  from  farming 
the  acreages. 

Benson  ran  into  immediate  trouble 
on  the  voluntary  part  of  his  plan. 
The  influential  American  Farm 
Bureau  and  some  Senators  who  or¬ 
dinarily  back  the  Benson  ideas 
pretty  closely  expressed  doubt  that 
the  plan  could  work  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Their  idea  was  that  farmers 
should  lose  price  supports  if  they 
fail  to  comply  with  the  soil  bank 
provisions,  and  this  view  was  ap¬ 
parently  carrying  the  day  within 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Benson  took  another  setback  when 
he  asked  for  authority  to  sell  price- 
support  surpluses  at  going  market 
prices  in  the  domestic  market  in 
order  to  raise  money  to  pay  farmers 
the  “rentals”  under  the  acreage 
reserve.  The  “conservation  reserve” 
payments  would  come  directly  from 
the  Treasury.  Again  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  deserted  and  in  this 
case  even  the  Republican  Senate 
sponsors  of  the  administration  bill 
assailed  the  provision.  The  argu¬ 
ment  ran  to  the  effect  that  such 
sales  would  break  market  prices, 
and  the  most  that  Benson  could  hope 
for  from  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  was  permission  to  sell 
these  surpluses  at  support  prices  in 
place  of  the  present  legally  required 
105  per  cent  of  parity. 

The  opposition  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  soil  bank  plan  in  the  early 
stages  was  otherwise  negligible.  As 
USDA  transmits  more  specific  ideas 
to  Congress  on  how  the  program 
should  actually  work,  other  points 
will  probably  be  debated  heatedly. 


* 


There  once  lived  a  King  who  loved  milk.  He 
constantly  dreamed  of  a  supply  of  rich,  fine- 
flavored  milk  and  in  his  search  he  traveled  to 
many  foreign  lands.  He  had  promised  to  give  a 
solid  silver  milk  pail  to  the  dairyman  who 
could  give  him  the  milk  he  sought. 

Returning  home,  he  met  a  traveler  driving 
a  herd  of  fine  cows.  They  were  strong-boned 
cows  with  fine  coats.  He  stopped  the  traveler 
and  asked  to  sample  the  milk  from  his  cows. 
He  could  hardly  believe  it!  This  was  the  milk  he 
had  traveled  so  far  to  find. 

Finally,  when  the  dairyman  and  his  cows 
were  safe  in  the  castle,  the  King  asked  the 
dairyman  for  the  secret  of  his  rich,  fine-tasting 
milk.  The  dairyman  gave  the  King  a  handful 
of  sweet-smelling  dried  material.  “What  is 
this?”  asked  the  King. 

The  dairyman  explained  that  the  wonderful 
material  was  Citrus  Pulp"  dairy  feed,  the  King 
rewarded  him  with  a  silver  milk  pail  for  each  of 
his  cows.  The  King  then  ordered  all  dairymen 
in  the  kingdom  to  use  Citrus  Pulp*. 

Citrus  pulp  is  an  economical  carbohydrate 
concentrate  that  is  high  in  T.  D.  N.  and  low  in 
fiber  content.  For  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
“Florida  Citrus  Pulp”  write  today  to: 


P.  O.  Box  1459.  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  A 


ACORN 
GUTTER  PLOW 

THE  PACKAGE  BARN  CLEANER 

It  is  a  new  idea  at  a  price,  anyone 
can  afford.  It  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
most  economical  and  easiest  to  install 
barn  cleaner  you  ever  saw. 

BAY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

BOX  62,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
etal  or  wood,  perfect 
steel  eans.  Cancella- 
rice  $1.00  per  gallon. 
(VAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  n 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  P 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAH 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  C< 


Books  Worth  Haying 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5,00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4,00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4,00 

Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  .  3.50 

Big  Dam  Foolishness, 

Elmer  Peterson  .  3.50 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford.  3.05 
A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett . . .  3.50 
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MARTIN  M 

SILO 


■  Increase  Milk  Production  — 

reduce  feed  costs  —  whh 
highest  quality  silage. 

-Tight  Walls  —  impervious 
to  moisture  —  retain  juices. 

■  Strongest  silo  built  for  grass 
silage. 

■  Save  enough  from  belter 
silage  feed  to  pay  for  a 
new  Martin  Silo  through  our 

Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Write  today — • 

— take  advantage  e f  eur 
Winter  Discount. 

.  .  .  .  ......  .  603  I 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COR?. 


|l  312  Longview  Ave-  MansTieW,,  Ohio  [ 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  MIGHT. 
Consult  Youe  Doctor. 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
a  glove.  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
TIME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

FRED  B.  MILLER  Manufacturer 
Dept.  RN  A>  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


DAT7  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
r  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 
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I  believe  you’ll  have  to  make  a 
wind  allowance  for  anything  you 
read  on  this  page  written  by  hatch- 
erymen,  including  myself.  We  are 
eternal  optimists  and  are  always 
telling  poultrymen  that  things  look 
good  ahead  so  that  they  will  buy 
chicks. 

I  don't  believe  anyone  can  predict 
the  future  in  the  egg  producing  busi¬ 
ness  any  more.  So  many  folks  have 
switched  to  White  Leghorns,  which 
we  have  now  bred  to  lay  almost 
forever,  that  just  the  change  in  plans 
by  poultrymen  to  keep  over  old  hens 
can  '•'louse  up”  all  the  predictions 
that  economists,  poultry  professors 
and  hatcherymen  make  these  days. 
Somehow  I  have  a  hunch  that  your 
guess  is  just  as  good  as  anyone 
else  s. 

As  I  see  it.  the  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  1955  was  caused  by  poultry- 
men  raising  much  belter  chicks 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago: 
giving  them  better  care;  feeding 
them  much  better  feed  than  has  ever 
been  available  in  the  past:  by  switch¬ 
ing  to  White  Leghorns,  which  lay 
for  a  longer  period  of  time;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  price  on  fowl  has  been 
so  low  due  to  broiler  meat  com¬ 
petition  that  poultrymen  just  simply 
don’t  sell  old  hens  off  until  they  are 
sure  they  have  laid  every  possible 

pO’O* 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  believe  this 
guess  but  I’m  willing  to  bet  you,  at 
this  time,  a  new  hat  that  the  price 
of  eggs  will  average  higher  in  1956 
than  in  1955.  If  you  wish  to  accept 
this  little  friendly  wager,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  let  me  know  right 
away,  Monroe  C.  Babcock 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


in  1956,  and  there  wiil  be  more 
competition  for  the  commercial 
broiler  raiser. 

It  seems  as  though  a  great  many 
of  the  commercial  egg  producers  do 
not  have  the  courage  of  their  convic¬ 
tions.  Take,  for  example,  a  year  ago 
at  this  time,  immediately  following 
an  unprofitable  year  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  many  poultrymen  hesitated  to 
continue  operations.  It  would  have 
been  an  ideal  time  to  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  the  curtailed  produe- 
tion.  However,  not  enough  people 
did  so,  and  there  was  less  poultry 
raised  than  in  the  previous  year. 
And,  while  it  has  been  profitable 
for  egg  producers,  egg  prices  did 
not  reach  the  higher  levels  that  were 
predicted.  Right  now,  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  more  people  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  old  laying  hens  which 
they  kept  longer  than  usual  and  start 
new  laying  flocks:  so  we  will  again 
go  through  the  cycle  of  higher  pro¬ 
duction  and  lower  prices. 

A.  B.  Hall 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


We  feel  that  the  past  year  has 
pretty  well  shown  that  predictions 
in  the  poultry  industry  have  gotten 
a  big  "O”  on  the  score  board.  In¬ 
stead  of  predicting  for  1956,  we  will 
just  say  how  we  feel  things  are 
going  to  be. 

We  have  the  feeling  that  things 
are  going  to  be  good  for  at  least  a 
good  share  of  1956.  Our  feelings  are 
based  on  the  low  feed  price  and  the 
small  number  of  fall  chicks  raised, 
plus  the  fact  that  this  is  an  election 
year  and  neither  party  wants  us 
unhappy,  come  November. 

Our  advice  to  the  poultryman  is 
to  buy  good  quality  chicks  from  a 
good  breeder,  practice  good  sound 
management,  and  keep  his  eyes  open 
for  any  new  developments  in  the 
poultry  industry. 

John  &  Allen  Bulkley 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Like  many  others.  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  there  would  be  a  shortage 
of  hatching  eggs  to  produce  broilers 
during  the  last  three  months  of 
1955.  This  apparently  resulted  from 
the  failure  to  start  enough  breeding- 
flocks  during  the  early  months  of 
the  past  year.  This,  coupled  with  a 
rather  surprising  and  continuing- 
consumption  of  broilers,  indicated 
that  the  public  could  and  did  use 
substantially  more  poultry  meat  than 
they  did  the  previous  year.  A  rather 
recent  and  fairly  widespread  promo¬ 
tion  of  barbecued  chicken  during  the 
summer  months  undoubtedly  helped. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  lower  consumption 
of  poultry  meat  this  year,  but  there 
is  every  indication  that  there  will 
be  more  competition  from  low- 
priced  pork  and  somewhat  lower 
beef  prices.  There  will  probably  be 
less  spread  between  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  selling  price  of 
broilers.  During  1955  there  were 
relatively  few  farm  chickens  coming 
to  market  in  many  areas  where  there 
was  a  reduction  in  raising  poultry 
and  producing  eggs.  This  same  situ¬ 
ation  probably  will  not  be  repeated 
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Egg  producers  will  enjoy  some¬ 
what  better  price  relationships  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  12  months,  partly 
because  of  a  lower  feed  cost  and 
greater  feed  efficiency  from  the 
nutritional  advances,  and  partly  from 
improved  efficiency  due  to  improved 
breeding  and  better  management. 

Nutritionists  working  in  the  feed 
field  are  making  great  improvements 
in  efficiency  which  will  help  to  pro¬ 
duce  top  quality  eggs  at  a  lower  cost. 
There  is  a  combination  of  forces  at 
work  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
eggs  to  compete  more  successfully 
with  other  animal  products  and 
thereby  further  increase  the  use  of 
eggs. 

Broiler  producers  will  benefit  from 
the  great  strides  in  genetic  improve¬ 
ment  of  broiler  chicks,  making  it 
possible  to  grow  chicks  to  broiler 
size  faster  than  ever  before  and  at 
greater  feed  efficiency.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  nutrition  combine  with 
genetic  improvement  of  broiler 
chicks  to  make  for  the  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production  we  have  ever 
had.  This,  and  the  scientific  gains 
made  in  disease  control  through 
development  and  improvement  of 
vaccines,  antibiotics  and  medicinal 
products,  combine  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  alert  broiler  grower  to 
produce  more  efficiently  than  ever 
before. 

Even  with  the  greatly  improved 
efficiency  of  production  of  broilers, 
there  appears  to  be  some  temporary 
overproduction.  Competitively,  the 
cost  of  producing  broilers  is  now  at 
a  very  low'  level  and  it  may  well 
be  that  consumers  will  bu>  in  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  at  the  lower  prices  at 
which  they  will  be  offered  so  that 
market  prices  on  the  farm  will  not 
fall  below  the  17 V2  cents  to  18 1/2 
cents  per  pound  cost  of  the  very 
efficient  growers.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  losses  will  be  taken  by 
less  efficient  growers  and  probably 
by  late  Summer  and  Fall  production 
will  be  adjusted  so  that  prices  should 
be  more  favorable. 

Leslie  Hubbard 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


of  16  to  20  cents  per  dozen.  Some 
of  these  records  were  on  the  same 
breed  and  strain  of  bird.  The  only 
difference  was  in  management.  This 
difference  may  come  from  wasting- 
feed,  feeding  rats,  systems  of  feed¬ 
ing,  or  other  reasons.  No  matter 
what  it’s  from,  it  costs  money  and 
reduces  income. 

Too  many  poultrymen  operate  by 
last  year’s  results.  If  they  had  a 
good  year  last  year,  they  order  more 
chicks  and  have  an  optimistic  ap¬ 
proach  this  year.  If  they  had  a  bad 
year  last  year,  they  order  fewer 
chicks  this  year  and  have  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  attitude.  In  general,  this  is 
wrong;  it  should  be  vice-versa. 
When  things  look  gloomy,  that  is 
the  time  to  expand — if  you  can  do 
it  without  assuming  a  heavy  debt. 

The  small  flock  is  not  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  the  small  flock 
owner  must  squeeze  every  cent  he 
can  possibly  get  out  of  a  dozen  eggs. 
This  is  done  by  retailing  door-to-door 
or  through  stores  on  a  semi-retail 
basis,  using  home-grown  feeds  to 
,  best  advantage  and  using  every  ef¬ 
ficiency  measure  possible 

The  year  1956  looks  favorable  and 
should  be  a  good  year  for  the  think¬ 
ing  poultryman.  Marshall  Bros. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


number  of  good  production  birds  on 
the  average  poultry  farm  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  national 
eggs-laid  average  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  year  by  year  as  more  and 
more  good  productive  birds  reach 
the  commercial  poultry  farms.  The 
poultryman  of  today  expects  his  hens 
to  lay  at  a  high  rate,  to  live  a 
long  life,  and  to  go  on  and  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  feed.  In  other  words,  he  wants 
efficient  hens  as  well  as  efficient 
management. 

We  are  going  to  see  better  produc¬ 
tion  bred  chicks,  and  more  automatic- 
labor-saving  equipment  on  larger 
poultry  farms  because  it  has  been 
“driven  home”  quite  emphatically 
that  a  commercial  poultry  farm,  in 
order  to  survive,  must  be  a  highly 
efficient  and  highly  competitive 
operation.  J.  J.  Warren 

No.  Brookfield,  Mass 


The  fact  that  egg  prices  did  not 
go  as  high  as  anticipated  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  indicates  that  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  standards  is  needed  in 
order  to  predict  accurately  the 
future  outlook  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  for  any  given  period  of  time;  and 
that’s  a  job  for  the  economists.  For 
ourselves,  wed  prefer  to  comment 
on  some  long-term  trends  now 
taking  place  in  the  industry. 

We  think  we  see  a  movement 
towards  more  uniform,  year-round 
production  of  commercial  eggs.  This 
will,  of  course,  eliminate  extreme 
seasonal  price  fluctuations,  but  we 
wonder  if  it  will  not  also  bring  about 
lower  average  prices.  Our  guess  is 
that  it  will,  and  that  poultry  oper¬ 
ations  as  a  result  will  become  even 
more  competitive  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Poultry  farms  are  becoming  larger, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  economic 
necessity.  Simply,  it  takes  more 
birds  today  to  provide  adequate  in¬ 
come  for  an  individual  and  his 
family.  From  each  unit  of  labor  in¬ 
put,  the  greatest  possible  return 
must  be  realized,  and  larger  farms 
lend  themselves  to  more  efficient 
use  of  labor. 

Better  chicks  may  cost  a  little 
more,  but  the  average  poultryman 
is  finding  that  chicks  produced  from 
high  production  sources  are  a  good 
investment.  The  increase  in  the 


This  past  year  has  seen  so  many 
predictions  that  were  wrong  that  I 
would  rather  call  this  a  personal 
opinion  than  a  prediction. 

The  year  1955  was  a  pretty  decent 
one  for  most  good  egg  producers  and 
1  feel  that  1956  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  somewhat  better.  I  believe 
that  at  last  we  are  beginning  to  see 
a  definite  drop  in  the  number  of  old 
birds  still  on  farms.  This  should 
make  for  higher  spring  egg  prices 
than  we  have  seen  for  some  time 
in  the  past.  Also,  the  shortage  of 
spring-hatched  pullets  will  be  felt 
at  this  time,  and  the  number  of  fall- 
hatched  chicks  was  small.  From  a 
profit  angle,  I  feel  that  it  should 
be  better.  Pork  prices  are  low  and 
that  means  less  hogs  and  more  small 
grains,  mostly  corn.  This  should 
tend  to  lower  the  price  of  feed  to 
some  extent. 

With  fairly  decent  spring  egg 
prices  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
somewhat  more  chicks  will  be  sold, 
although  I  think  that  the  season 
may  hang  on  longer.  With  the  trend 
toward  Leghorns  more  and  more  in 
the  area,  it  appears  that  more  and 
more  late-hatched  chicks  are  being 
produced. 

The  whole  picture  is  changing 
very  rapidly  as  far  as  the  commercial 
hatcheryman  is  concerned.  The  large 
hatcheries  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
size  and  there  is  a  very  high  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  small  hatcheries.  Frank¬ 
ly  I  feel  that  the  main  reason  for 
this  is  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
large  hatcheries.  The  small  hatchery¬ 
man  can  produce  just  as  good  stock 
and  compete  with  the  larger  hatch¬ 
eries,  but  it  is  going  to  take  the 
same  kind  of  work  and  sales  effort. 
An  advantage  the  small  hatcheryman 
has  is  that  with  a  little  effort  he 
can  keep  in  close  contact  with  a 
good  portion  of  his  customers.  This 
in  itself  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  “A  well  satisfied  customer 
is  the  best  advertisement  you  can 

Oliver  Williams 
Rushville,  N.  Y. 


get.” 
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The  poultry  industry  has  been 
going  through  a  revolution  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  rumors  of  aii  kinds  are 
fast  and  furious.  It’s  time  we  all 
settled  down  and  did  a  little  serious 
figuring  and  thinking. 

Through  working  with  a  group 
to  find  some  of  the  problems  af¬ 
fecting  income,  several  factors  come 
to  light,  but  the  most  impressive 
one  was  the  difference  in  amount 
of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs. 
The  records  varied  from  4.5  to  eight 
or  nine  pounds  of  feed  per  dozen 
eggs.  This  alone  makes  a  difference 


With  stocks  of  feed  concentrates  the  highest  in  history, 
with  consumer  income  at  about  $275  billion  a  year,  and  with  a 
population  increase  of  two  million  a  year,  the  outlook  for 
poultry  and  eggs  is  anything  but  depressing. 

Yet  egg  production  per  bird  increases  and,  even  though 
some  15  per  cent  fewer  replacement  pullets  were  raised  last 
year,  total  egg  output  in  1956  will  probably  equal  1955’s.  In 
January,  there  were  about  two  per  cent  fewer  layers,  and 
pullets  were  down  by  nearly  two  per  cent.  At  the  same  time, 
16  per  cent  more  eggs  were  in  storage  than  a  year  earlier. 

One  billion  broilers  were  grown  in  1955;  1.2  billion  are 
predicted  for  1956.  The  number  of  turkeys  grown  in  1955  was 
63  million,  with  plans  being  made  now  for  some  six  per  cent 
more  in  1956.  Poultry  meat  will  be  competing  with  low-cost  beef 
and  pork  all  during  1956. 

These  are  problems  as  the  poultryman  begins  his  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  current  year.  They  require  mature  judgment  and 
they  demand  the  ability  to  respond  to  every  change,  no  matter 
how  suddenly  it  may  occur.  The  opinions  of  ‘'What’s  Ahead  for 
Poultry  for  1956?”  on  this  page  are  cautiously  optimistic.  This 
is  the  sensible  and  constructive  approach. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Why  not  make 

The  Chicken’s  World 

happier  for  the  birds  and  more  profitable 
for  the  Boss? 

By  JOHN  M.  SNYDER 


N  most  cases  the  limiting 
factor  for  best  production 
in  the  poultry  business  to¬ 
day  is  not  the  feed  nor 
the  breeding;  it  is  the 
management.  Environment, 
the  chicken’s  world,  limits 
the  capacity  of  the  bird  to  produce. 
The  result  is  that  the  poultryman 
suffers  where  it  hurts  most — in  his 
pocketbook. 

Just  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  so,  too,  a  chicken 
produces  no  faster  than  the  most 
limiting  factor.  With  well  formu¬ 
lated  feeds  and  good  stock,  the  chick¬ 
en  should  go  100  miles  per  hour.  But 
there  is  any  number  of  environment¬ 
al  factors  that  will  put  a  governor 
on  the  bird’s  speed  so  that  the  rate 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  35  or  40  miles 
per  hour.  And  in  some  cases,  en¬ 
vironmental  stress  factors,  combined 
with  diseases,  exert  such  a  strong 
force  that  they  put  the  bird  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  race.  When  this 
happens  too  often,  the  poultryman 
follows  suit  and  goes  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  too. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  broil¬ 
ers.  Good  birds  grown  with  top  feeds 
in  an  ideal  environment  will  average 
over  three  pounds  in  eight  weeks  on 
a  feed  conversion  of  slightly  over 
two  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of 
broiler.  Most  broiler  growers  do  not 
do  nearly  that  well.  Why?  Because 
the  birds  have  to  travel  with  the 
brakes  on. 

Water,  Feeder  and  Floor  Space 
for  Broilers 

Nine  out  of  10  broiler  growers  do 
not  provide  enough  water  space. 
Chickens  should  not  have  to  go  over 
10  feet  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  Of 
course,  they  will  not  die  of  thirst  if 
they  have  to  go  further,  but  neither 
will  they  take  a  drink  as  often  as 
they  should.  Protein  gains  are  75  per 
cent  water;  fat  gains  are  10  per 
cent  water.  Water  is  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  food  nutrient.  It  is  also  the  one 
most  frequently  overlooked  by  the 
poultryman. 

Broilers  need  eight  four-foot 
waterers  per  1,000  birds.  One  Long 
Island  grower  was  borderline  in 
water  space.  He  increased  the  space 
one-third.  The  result  was  18  per 
cent  more  weight  and  10  per  cent 
better  feed  conversion. 

Plenty  of  feeder  space  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Broiler  contractors  in  Georgia 
demand  at  least  30  five-foot  feeders 
per  1,000  birds.  The  average  broiler 


growers  in  Central  New  York,  and 
in  the  Delmarva  area,  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  allowing  only  about  one-half 
this  much  feeder  space.  A  chicken 
lives  in  an  environment  of  about  10 
feet  square.  If  the  bird  must  get  out 
of  its  home  community  to  eat  or 
drink,  a  new  “peck  order”  has  to 
be  set  up.  This  results  in  frustration 
and  poor  performance. 

Plenty  of  floor  space  is  another 
“must”  if  a  broiler  is  to  have  an 
ideal  environment.  One  square  foot 
per  bird  to  a  market  age  of  10  weeks 
is  a  minimum.  This  small  area  is  the 
broiler’s  sleeping  space,  eating  space, 
drinking  space,  breathing  space  and 
toilet  space.  A  market  broiler  in  a 
resting  position  will  occupy  a  space 
about  seven  inches  by  11  inches. 

Ventilation  and  Humidity 

Fresh  air  is  especially  important 
with  chronic  respiratory  disease 
the  problem  it  is  today.  Dust-filled 
air  can  irritate  the  lungs  of  the  bird, 
making  an  ideal  household  for  the 
P.  P.  L.  organism,  and  some  of  the 
secondary  invaders  that  go  along 
with  it. 

Lack  of  adequate  ventilation  may 
result  in  litter-ammonia  burn  of  the 
birds’  eyes.  Gas  fumes  from  poorly 
vented  coal,  oil  or  gas  brooders  may 
be  a  problem,  too. 

Good  ventilation  does  not  mean 
cold  air,  nor  does  it  mean  drafts. 
Every  house,  every  location,  has  its 
own  ventilation  problems.  These 
need  to  be  worked  out  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  poultryman  with  the  help 
of  an  engineer.  Unless  forced  venti¬ 
lation  is  used,  there  are  bound  to  be 
times  when  air  movements  in  the 
house  will  be  reversed.  If  the  poul¬ 
tryman  is  willing  and  watchful,  he 
can  do  a  lot  toward  keeping  his  birds 
well  ventilated  and  comfortable.  He 
can  adjust  the  windows  to  take  care 
of  changing  conditions.  Above  all, 
the  poultryman  must  not  be  afraid 
of  fresh  air  for  the  birds.  While  the 
fresh  air  may  increase  the  fuel  bill 
for  brooding,  the  added  cost  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  improved  per¬ 
formance. 

Proper  humidity  is  also  important 
in  the  chicken’s  world.  Insufficient 
humidity  may  be  a  problem  with 
starting  chicks.  Especially  with  a 
coal  brooder,  the  rapid  movement  of 
air  tends  completely  to  dehydrate 
first  the  litter  and  then  the  chicks. 
Wetting  the  litter,  or  a  bucket  of 
water  on  top  of  the  stove,  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  humidity  up. 


With  older  birds,  over-humidity  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  problem  which 
can  be  partially  licked  by  using 
plenty  of  highly-absorbent  litter. 
Rapid  air  movement  through  the 
house  will  help,  assuming  the  out¬ 
side  humidity  is  relatively  low. 
Warm  air  holds  more  moisture  than 
cold  air.  Heat  in  the  house  may  be 
necessary  on  cold,  damp  days. 

The  temperature  requirement  var¬ 
ies  greatly  depending  on  the  age  of 
the  bird.  Starting  chicks  need  a 
hover  temperature  of  90-95  degrees. 
This  tempertture  may  be  reduced 
five  degrees  weekly  until  the  sixth 
week  when  the  heat  can  be  dis¬ 
continued  altogether,  except  in  very 
severe  weather. 

And  Above  All  —  Cleanliness 

Give  birds  a  clean  environment. 
The  re-use  of  old  litter  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  Old  litter  harbors  coccidia, 
blackhead,  worms  and  sub-clinical 
disease  organisms.  While  the  micro¬ 
organisms  in  old  litter  may  synthe¬ 
size  minute  amounts  of  vitamin  B]2, 
this  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  its 
use.  Top-quality  poultry  feeds  are 
built  to  contain  an  abundant  supply 
of  vitamin  B12,  along  with  unidenti¬ 
fied  growth  factors.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  poultrymen  to  rely  too 
heavily  on  high-level  antibiotic  feed¬ 
ing,  rather  than  providing  the  bird 
with  a  clean  environment.  Research 
reported  from  England  shows  that 
birds  do  not  need  antibiotics  for 
maximum  performance  if  grown  in 
a  clean  environment. 

The  Problem  of  Lighting 

Proper  lighting  may  be  a  major 
problem.  Buildings  over  40  feet  wide 
usually  require  artificial  lights.  In 
cloud  belts,  such  as  the  Finger  Lakes 
area  of  New  York  State,  supplemen¬ 
tary  lighting  may  be  required  even 
in  narrow  houses.  Plenty  of  window 
space  will  cut  down  on  the  need  for 
artificial  lights.  At  least  a  14-hour 
day  should  be  provided  for  broilers 
as  well  as  layers.  In  Winter  this  will 
call  for  artificial  lights.  Apparently 
fluorescent  lights  are  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  incandescent  lights  for 
chickens. 

Bright  all-night  lights  are  not 
recommended;  there  is  too  much 
stress  on  the  birds.  Dim  all-night 
lights  do,  however,  prevent  crowding 
and  smothering  in  case  of  some  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  pens.  Experimental 
evidence  shows  no  advantage  to  al¬ 
ternate  night  lights  (three  hours  on, 
three  hours  off).  When  day-time 
temperatures  are  so  high  that  birds 
are  too  hot  to  eat,  night  lights  are 
advantageous.  Birds  will  get  up  and 
feed  in  the  cool  of  the  night. 

Chickens  Have  Habit  Patterns 


Now. ..You  Can  Have 
Immediate  Delivery 

FARMWAY 

BARN  CLEANER 


from  Frederick,  Md. 

Early  Order  Discount 


It’sthe  ChainThat  Counts! 

One  look  at  our  chain  and 
you’ll  agree  —  “HERE’S  A 
BARN  CLEANER  BUILT  TO 
LAST!” 


Install  a  FARMWAY  Barn  Cleaner  now.  .  . 
when  you  need  it  most.  Fits  any  barn  —  a 

time  -  tested  proven 
cleaner  that  comes 
complete  ready  to 
install  at  a  price 
you  CAN  afford. 
Labor  saving  alone 
can  pay  for  a  Farm¬ 
way  Pitless  Barn 
Cleaner — up  .to  3 
hours  per  day  saved. 
Act  now  while  you 
can  get  immediate 
delivery. 


-WRITE  FOR  DETAILS-  —  —— i 


SNAVELY  SILO  SALES,  INC. 

Distributor  Representative 
ARNOLD  G.  SULLIVAN 
R.  D.  1,  BOX  60- A,  POLAND,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  information  on  Farmway 
Pitless  Barn  Cleaners. 


I 


Name. 


Address. 


|  Town . .... .  state . j 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  lack  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
®,a***a<^ve®i**e^,rePara_ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee. 
[OCC  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
S  fil  !_  L  ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 

PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48 C2,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Chickens,  like  cows,  are  creatures 
of  habits.  If  their  habit  patterns  are 
abruptly  changed,  they  become  up¬ 
set.  Laying  hens  may  go  into  a  molt. 
Poultrymen  feeding  grain  or  pellets 
should  do  so  at  the  same  time  each 
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POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modem,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  50  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 

ORDER  NOW 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

!6  DEPOT  STREET  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


N.  Y.  S, 
Leghorn  Breeder 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$$$  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you 
can  share  in  Bulk- 
ley's  Leghorns'  high 
per  chick  income. 
Regular  how-to-do- 
it  bulletins,  price 
list,  catalog  free. 
Rush  postcard  today. 

3UIKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 

OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


CAPONS 


NEW  MEAT  TYPE 
FOUR  WEEK  OLD 
WHITE  or  BARRED 


VERY  EASY  TO  RAISE.  Prove  to  yourself 
their  profit  producing  potential.  Or  grow 
this  “Food  for  Royalty”  bird  for  your  own 
eating  pleasure.  FREE  CAPON  FACTS 
and  Prices.  ALAN  RHODES, 

BOX  R. _ KINGSLEY,  PENNA. 

SHEARER’S  DUCKLINGS 

80  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  Give 
SHEARER  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  the  inheri¬ 
ted  capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
ducks  in  8  weeks  and  Shearer's  Kbolsi 
Campbells  to  lay  well  over  300  eg9s  per  year. 
PENNSYLVANIA'S  LARGEST  BREEDER. 
Producer  of  Puliorum  Clean  Ducklings 
Gaslmgs  in  Season. 

W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R.  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 

5'/2  WEEKS  OLD 
$61  to  $70  per  100 

_  _  F.  0.  B.  BUFFALO 

JuT&m  clean  chicks  fop  «ggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  Ames  Sn-Cross  Hybrids  and  Peaehblow  Crosses  for 
both  meat  and  eggs.  Full  information  upon  request. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

2201  KENSINGTON  AVE„  BUFFALO  21,  N.  V. 

Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
Started.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
21  years.  SHIRK'S  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK. _ BOX  R,  McAUSTER  VILLE.  PA. 

W1NNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

BAY  ROAD  —  NORTON.  MASS. 

Norton  Phone:  Taunton  3-3151  •  New  York  Pnone: 

Canal  8-1600,  Poult  Prices 

WINNET  B3  WHITES .  9ac  ea. 

WINNET  BB  BRONZE .  75c  ea. 

EMPIRE  WHITES  . 85c  ea. 

GRAND  RESERVE  CHAMPION  DRESSED  TOM 
at  BOSTON  SHOW  JAUNARY  19th. _ . 


CAPONS 


Annual 

Horticulture 

Issue 

MARCH  3rd 

In  order  to  supply  growers  with 
reliable  up-to-date  information 
covering  the  latest  developments 
in  the  field  of  Horticulture,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  publishes  each 
Spring  an  Annual  Horticulture 
Issue  which  has  become  the  most 
popular  issue  of  the  year  with  a 
large  percentage  of  our  300.000 
subscribers. 

The  Horticulture  Issue  (March  3) 
will  be  of  special  value  to  all 
readers  of  the  paper  because  of 
the  wealth  of  information  it  will 
contain.  If  your  subscription  is 
about  to  expire,  we  would  sug 
gest  that  you  send  your  renewal 
promptly  so  as  not  to  miss  this 
big  popular  issue. 

Business  concerns  will  find  an 
advertisement  in  the  Annual  Hor¬ 
ticulture  Issue  an  effective  man¬ 
ner  of  placing  their  sales  message 
before  300,000  growers  at  a  most 
opportune  time  to  invite  Spring 
orders.  ' 

Last  forms  will  go  to  press  — 
February  17. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


day.  Let  this  routine  be  disturbed 
and  production  will  suffer.  Poultry- 
men  who  overlook  the  importance  of 
the  habit  pattern  to  chickens  have 
met  with  disastrous  results. 

Poultry  disease  and  parasites  cer¬ 
tainly  must  not  be  overlooked  as 
part  of  the  chicken’s  world.  Lice, 
mites  and  worms  can  play  havoc 
with  profits.  Thanks  to  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  the  parasites  are  taking  a  back 
seat.  The  latest  development  —  pi¬ 
perazine  compounds  for  the  round 
worm — is  proving  efficient  in  check¬ 
ing  off  this  culprit  from  the  “most 
wanted’'  list.  Of  course,  we  still  have 
the  capillaria  worms  to  contend  with, 
and  in  New  York  they  are  more  of 
a  problem  than  in  most  areas. 

Common  sense  telle  us  what  a  hen 
needs  to  be  happy  in  her  world  to 
produce  well.  Give  her  plenty  of 


space — water,  feeder  floor,  roost  and  14-hour  working  day.  Avoid  sudden 
nest.  Give  her  the  right  ventilation,  changes. 

temperature  and  humidity.  Keep  her  The  combination  of  a  good  chick, 
environment  clean,  as  free  as  possible  with  top-quality  feed,  in  an  ideal 
of  disease  and  parasites.  Give  her  a  environment,  will  pay  dividends. 


There  can  be  no  v:eak  links  in  the  chain  of  successful  poidtry  management. 


Where  Stands  Poultry  Breeding 


(Continued  from  Page  77) 
turns  in  poor  performance  must 
seriously  re-evaluate  their  breeding 
programs  and  make  strong  efforts  to 
correct  their  defects.  Otherwise,  they 
will  soon  be  out  of  business.  But 
even  those  breeders  whose  strain  and 
breed  crosses  have  turned  in  com¬ 
mendable  performances  are  faced 
with  a  major  decision  as  to  the  type 
of  breeding  system  on  which  to  base 
their  future  operations. 

It  can  been  foreseen  that  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  egg  production  strains 
and  broiler  strains  will  probably 
become  more  distinct.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  truly  “dual-purpose”  chick¬ 
ens  that  can  be  used  profitably  for 
i  either  meat  or  egg  production  is 
doubtful.  A  rapid  growing  strain  of 
large  meat  birds  can  never  compete 
in  egg  production  with  lighter- 
weight,  single-purpose  egg  strains, 
their  feed  requirement  to  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  is  just  too  much  greater. 
A  good  meat  strain  with  high  egg 
production  would  nevertheless  be  or 
immense  value  to  broiler  production 
The  stress  on  efficiency  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  or  pounds  of  feed  per  dozen 
eggs  seems  almost  certain  to  result 
in  lighter  strains  of  both  Leghorns 
and  Heavies  for  eggs. 

The  adult  body  weights  of  out- 
broiler  strains  are  surely  going  to  be 
heavier.  Growth  rate,  the  factor  of 
prime  importance  in  broiler  strains, 
is  highly  heritable  and  can  be  readily 
improved  with  individual  or  mass 
selection.  One  of  the  real  problems 
that  meat  breeders  face  is  the  ap 
parent  incompatibility  between  high 


(Continued  from  Page  77) 
Energy  in  poultry  feeds  received 
I  a  great  impetus  in  the  work  that 
i  led  to  the  development  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Broiler  Ration  during  the 
late  1940’s.  Recent  investigations  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  else¬ 
where  have  shown  that  additions 
of  fat  to  increase  the  energy  levels 
of  the  ration  improve  growth  and 
efficiency  of  feed  utilization.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  four  pounds  of  feed 
were  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  broiler.  Today,  growers  expect  to 
and  do  obtain  a  pound  of  gain  with 
two  and  one-half  to  three  pounds  of 
feed.  The  most  practical  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  energy  levels  of  poultry 
feeds  is  to  use  ingredients  that  sup¬ 
ply  a  high  level  of  available  energy, 
or  to  increase  the  energy  level  by 
adding  fat. 

Animal  fat  for  feed  use  became 
available  because  of  the  development 
of  the  detergents  that  reduced  the 
soap  industry’s  requirement  for  it. 
However,  until  suitable  antioxidants 
were  developed,  animal  fat  could 
not  be  used  efficiently  because  of  the 
hazard  of  its  causing  rancidity.  In¬ 


egg  production  and  extreme  meat 
type. 

It  appears  certain  that  in  the 
future  of  meat  breeding  will  be 
plenty  of  crossbreeding.  This  will 
undoubtedly  involve  two  way,  three 
way,  and  four  way  crosses,  and  also 
include  systematic  systems  of  selec¬ 
tion  to  improve  crossability  or  the 
nickability  of  outstanding  crosses. 
The  advantages  of  crossbreeding  are 
that  more  egg  production  ability  can 
be  incorporated  in  the  female  line 
to  produce  broiler  hatching  eggs 
and  that  hybrid  vigor  can  be  bene¬ 
ficially  employed.  The  latter  results 
in  an  additional  boost  in  growth 
rate,  viability,  and  general  rugged¬ 
ness. 

The  future  of  egg  production 
breeding  will  require  that  all  known 
methods  of  increasing  production 
be  used  by  breeders.  These  will 
include  the  conventional  methods  of 
family  breeding,  plus  any  additional 
advantages  that  might  be  obtained 
from  systematic  crossing  of  strains 
or  breeds.  It  was  ir.  ntioned  earner 
that  some  poultry  breeders  feel  that 
their  flocks  have  possibly  reached  a 
production  plateau  and  that  further 
improvement  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain.  Although  a  personal 
opinion  would  be  that  not  many 
flocks  have  definitely  reached  a 
ceiling,  those  that  actually  have 
app  oached  it  might  find  that  by 
suitable  crossing  it  will  be  possible 
to  break  through  this  genetic  barrier. 

Many  strain  crosses  are  doing  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  and  are  creating 
coiisiderable  interest.  Some  of  the 


crease  in  use  of  fat  has  created  a 
need  for  more  stable  vitamins  be¬ 
cause  the  vitamin  content  of  feed 
may  be  reduced  or  destroyed  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  development  of  ran¬ 
cidity.  While  animal  fat  in  feed 
competes  with  animals’  ability  to 
convert  starch  into  fat,  the  advan¬ 
tages  in  improved  efficiency  never¬ 
theless  justify  its  use. 

The  addition  of  one  per  cent  fat 
increases  the  caloric  value  of  the 
ration  about  20  calories  per  pound 
and  provides  a  practical  means  of 
increasing  energy  50  to  100  calories 
per  pound.  By  improving  appearance, 
too.  fat  increases  feed  palatability 
and  also  reduces  wastage.  Fat  serves, 
also,  as  a  built-in  lubricant  and  per¬ 
mits  easier  pelleting  of  feed  because 
of  less  wear  on  pelleting  dies.  How 
ever,  fat  results  in  softer  feed 
pellets.  Stability  of  animal  fat  is 
maintained  by  antioxidants,  the  most 
common  of  which  are  butylated 
hyd roxyanisole  (BHA)  and  butylated 
hydroxy  toluene  (BHT). 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of 
providing  adequate  nutrition  during 


characteristics  that  they  have  de¬ 
monstrated  from  their  hybrid  vigor 
are  high  hatchability,  good  viability 
prior  to  housing,  early  sexual  matur¬ 
ity,  and  abundant  egg  numbers.  The 
one  factor  deserving  really  careful 
scrutiny  in  strain  crosses  is  high 
laying  house  mortality.  It  has  been 
the  downfall  of  a  great  many  poten¬ 
tially  excellent  strain  and  breed 
crosses. 

A  fair  number  of  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  farms  are  involved  in  programs 
such  as  recurrent  selection  and 
reciprocal  recurrent  selection  to  im¬ 
prove  the  crossability  of  two  strains. 
These  systems  of  breeding  are  rela¬ 
tively  new  and  untested,  but  on 
theoretical  grounds  they  have  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  The  basic  concept  of 
these  newer  breeding  methods  is 
that  individuals  be  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  their  crossbred  progeny. 

The  future  of  poultry  breeding 
looks  highly  competitive,  with  breed¬ 
ers  necessarily  submitting  then- 
stocks  to  performance  tests.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  we  will  see  fewer  poultry 
breeding  farms;  those  that  survive 
wih  be  larger.  Some  opinions  are 
that  only  a  few  large  breeders  will 
survive.  This,  though,  is  excessively 
pessimistic  for  the  small  poultry 
breeder.  Size  alone  can  never  assure 
the  application  of  sound  genetic 
principles  to  a  breeding  program. 
Results  from  both  egg  production 
and  broiler  tests  indicate  that  small 
breeders  can  develop  outstanding 
strains  of  birds.  Also,  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  a  wide  variety  of 
production  birds.  Such  things  as  egg 
color  preferences,  retail  sales,  and 
degree  of  commercialization  will  in¬ 
fluence  diversity  of  production  types. 


stress  has  led  to  the  development 
of  reinforced  feeds.  Such  rations 
are  designed  to  provide  curative 
nutrition  by  furnishing  additional 
levels  of  vitamins  and  higher  than 
average  amounts  of  antibiotics  to 
overcome  reduced  feed  intake  and 
impaired  absorption.  High  level  anti¬ 
biotic  feeding  is  helpful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  secondary  invaders  when  the 
flock  is  suffering  from  any  infection. 

The  carryover  of  nutrients  through 
the  egg  is  nature’s  way  of  protecting 
the  newly  hatched  chick  against  the 
stress  imposed  by  life  outside  the 
shell.  Normally  this  earryovei  pro¬ 
tects  the  chick  against  overheating, 
chilling,  disease  and  nourishes  the 
chick.  To  tnese  natural  stresses, 
many  poultrymen  impose  additional 
ones  such  as  day-old  vaccination,  de- 
beaking  and  other  practices  aimed 
at  improving  feed  efficiency.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  these  added 
stresses  may  reduce  vigor  to  the 
point  that  secondary  invaders  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  flock  and  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  infections  occurs.  Fre¬ 
quently  these  problems  can  be 
avoided  or  reduced  by  use  of  re¬ 
inforced  feeds  as  a  pre-starter. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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The  Baby  Chicks  Are  Here! 


VEN  the  first  day,  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful;  you  just  love  the 
new-born  chick.  In  its  ab¬ 
solute  helplessness,  it  in¬ 
spires  your  protectiveness. 
Mechanical  mothers  that 
bring  most  baby  chicks 
into  the  world  fall  short  when 
it  comes  to  showering  affection.  It  is 
up  to  us  as  adopted  parents  to  supply 
that  lack— and  everything  else  in  the 
world  a  chick  needs.  Some  people 
without  experience  in  raising  baby 
:  chicks  may  chuckle  as  they  read  this. 
They  probably  say,  “How  in  the 
world  can  a  baby  chick  know 
whether  it  is  loved  or  not?”  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  it  does  know,  and  it 
soon  depends  on  you  for  care  and 
protection.  Chicks  respond  to  the 
efforts  of  the  poultryman  who  loves 
them.  You  can  be  efficiency  itself  in 
the  care  of  a  flock  but,  if  that  is  all, 
your  birds  will  not  be  the  birds  they 
would  have  been  had  you  given  a 
little  extra  of  yourself  and  made, 
as  it  were,  a  special  “fuss”  over 
them. 

But,  just  as  parents  use  their 
heads  as  well  as  their  hearts  to  raise 
their  children,  so  it  is  necessary  also 
in  rearing  a  family  of  chicks  to  learn 
the  very  best  and  most  efficient  ways 
of  doing  things.  Read  all  the  poultry 
articles  you  can  find;  attend  poultry 
meetings  and  conventions.  Then, 
after  you  have  gleaned  all  the  good 
pointers  you  can,  apply  whatever  is 
practical  for  your  own  situation. 

Preparing  the  Path  for  Chicks 

What  one  thing  is  most  important 
in  raising  a  flock  of  chicks?  No  one 
thing;  there  are  two  equally  im¬ 
portant-good  stock  and  sanitation. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is 
folly  to  save  a  few  pennies  just  to 
get  a  cheap  chick.  There  is  just  too 
much  labor  involved  and  money 
spent  in  raising  a  flock  of  pullets  to 
do  this.  When  you  buy,  find  out  all 
you  can  about  the  parent  stock.  Ask 
these  questions:  “What  are  the  egg- 
laying  records  of  your  breeders? 
Have  they  been  bred  to  resist  di¬ 
sease?  Can  you  depend  on  their  lay¬ 
ing  a  good-sized  egg  and  coming  to 
size  fairly  soon  after  beginning  to 
lay?  How  many  months  on  the 
average  can  a  flock  be  expected  to 
lay  before  molting?” 

After  you  have  decided  on  a  reli¬ 
able  hatchery,  order  your  chicks 
early.  It  is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do. 
Besides,  it  is  most  economical;  you 
usually  get  a  discount  on  early 
orders. 

The  sanitation  program  takes,  first 
of  all,  a  good  supply  of  determina¬ 
tion  and  elbow  grease.  You  cannot 
go  at  this  job  of  cleaning  brooder 
houses  in  a  lackadaisical  manner 
and  get  by  with  it.  Clean  out  all  the 
loose  refuse.  Take  a  hoe  or  a  shovel 
and  scrape,  scrape,  scrape.  Then,  if 


possible,  turn  on  the  hose.  Wield 
a  stout  broom;  the  germs  which 
lurk  in  a  brooder  house  are  wary. 
After  the  brooder  house  is  cleaned 
until  it  fairly  sparkles,  then  it  should 
be  gone  over  with  a  good  insecticide. 
Even  after  that,  it  is  good  to  be 
doubly  sure  by  sloshing  lye  water 
on  the  floor  and  a  couple  of  feet  up 
around  the  sides.  After  this,  spray 
a  mixture  of  carbolineum  and  kero¬ 
sene  over  the  whole  interior,  roosts 
and  all.  An  ordinary  insecticide  will 
not  kill  those  mites  which  make 
their  homes  in  all  the  cracks  and 
crevices.  Four  weeks  or  so  ought 
to  be  allowed  after  this  disinfection 
job  before  the  chicks  are  put  in.  It 
takes  that  long  to  get  rid  of  the 
fumes  and  active  residues.  After 
your  brooder  and  equipment  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  ready,  it  all 
should  be  placed  in  the  brooder 
house.  The  farther  this  can  be 
located  from  the  old  hens  the  bet 
ter.  There  must  be  150  feet,  at  least: 
more  is  even  safer.  Isolation  cer¬ 
tainly  pays  off  in  disease  control.  An 
important  thing  to  do  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  your  brooder  house  is  to  see 
that  it  is  animal  proof.  Hardware 
mesh  wire  over  the  windows  and  ven¬ 
tilators  is  a  good  precaution.  Nothing 
can  make  one  any  more  heartsick 
than  to  see  a  nice  flock  of  chicks 
killed  by  rats,  weasels  or  owls. 

Plan  on  ventilation  before  the 
chicks  are  put  in;  they  must  have  it, 
but  not  in  such  a  manner  that  cold 
drafts  will  blow  in  on  them.  If  you 
are  using  coal,  oil  or  gas  brooders, 
ventilation  is  even  more  important. 
After  the  chicks  are  five  weeks  old, 
they  need  more  air,  too,  than  at 
first.  Test  the  ventilation  by  smelling 
of  the  air. 

For  bedding,  I  prefer  peat  moss. 
It  is  absorbent  and  it  does  not  mat 
down.  By  keeping  it  stirred  up  each 
day,  one  batch  lasts  the  entire  brood¬ 
ing  season.  It  will  keep  di'y,  even 
with  an  electric  brooder.  Of  course, 
occasionally,  you  have  to  remove 
some  near  the  water  fountains.  We 
always  put  two  thicknesses  of  build¬ 
ing  paper  on  the  floor  under  the 
brooder  and  extending  out  a  couple 
of  feet.  This  helps  to  keep  the  floor 
warm.  Some  people  prefer  peanut 
husks  for  litter.  It  depends  on  what 
is  readily  available.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  spread  the  bedding  thickly.  Three 
inches  is  none  too  much. 

Temperature  to  the  Chicks’  Liking 

One  thing  that  beginners  in  chick 
raising  do  not  always  realize  is  that 
you  need  to  keep  heat  uniform. 
Constantly  varying  temperatures, 
plus  dampness,  bring  on  coccidiosis. 
When  the  weather  is  changeable,  pay 
more  attention  to  the  heat.  Watch 
and  listen  to  the  chicks;  you  can 
very  soon  learn  to  tell  whether  or 
not  they  are  comfortable.  I  like  to 


Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Chicks  started  well  have  a  great  advantage  in  long  and  profitable  lives. 
Prevention  of  drafts,  maintenance  of  proper  temperature ,  adequate  air, 
and  provision  of  accessible  feed  and  water  are  of  paramount  early  importance. 


Star  performers  with  large  egg  size,  high  production,  excellent 
livability,  Marshall's  prize  leghorns  are  champion  profit  makers  for  you! 
Another  winner,  Marshall's  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Here's  proof:  Highest 
"  ~  income  New  York  R.  I.  Reds  (N.  Y.  State  Random  Sample  Test).  Pro¬ 

duced  at  just  over  4  lbs.  feed  per  doz.  (Okla.  Egg  Test).  All  Marshall's 
strains  guarantee  this  p — - - - * - f~' 

DrOVen  superiority  1  Without  obligation  please  send  at  once  new  ,  I 

“  r  >'  S  cata log (  profit  chart,  and  latest  laying  test  ■’ jr** : 

Write  for  free  profit  results.  I  ' 

chart  &  catalog.  S  Name .  'JH  .  J 

o  W hite  leghorns  Address  . Kfijfaflyny. 

•  Rhode  Island  Reds  I  city .  state  . 

•  Red  Rock  Crosses  S  I  R  D  5  R 

Get  facts  and  figures  now!  [Marshall  S\  ithaca,  n.  y. 
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irorn  j-arKs  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  andleading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 
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UNO  New... 


“BOB’S  WHITES”  —  A 
proven  cross  for  More 
Eggs.  Also  “BLACK 
BEAUTIES”,  the  popu¬ 
lar  sex-linked  layers. 
Big  rugged  mountain- 
grown  birds.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Free  catalog 
written  by 


Bob’ Parks, 

Altoona  10,  Pa. 
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INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 


by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5.000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
laying  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  2c  PER  MONTH:  Ameripa’s  leading  poultry 
magazine.  Half-price  offer  for  48  months  $1.00.  Trial 
order  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  Now!  POULTRY 
TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  20,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce  big¬ 
ger  profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex- 
Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for 
broiler  chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs— one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses 
can  help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clears 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Take  a  good  look  at  this  bird!  It’s 
the  new  Hubbard  Farms  Leghorn- 
New  Hampshire  Cross,  a  specialized 
high  egg  producer  yielding  240-250 
top  quality  eggs  per  year*!  Eggs  are 
“creams”  and  “tints”  with  some  whites. 

This  new  development  of  the  Hubbard 
Farms  breeding  program  combines 
hybrid  vigor  —  the  ability  to  “take  it” 
—  with  heavy,  steady  egg  production, 
low  feed  consumption,  and  high  lay¬ 
ing  house  livability.  They  grow  fast 
and  mature  early.  Try  these  superior 


money-makers  on  your  farm!  You’ll 
like  them! 

Get  all  the  facts  about  all 
of  Hubbard’s  “special  pur¬ 
pose”  birds  for  eggs  and 
meat  —  including  the 
record-breaking  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN**  broiler.  Send  for  your 
copy  today!  Address: 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery:  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*on  hen  monthly  basis  **White  Mountain  is  a  trade  nome 
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WHY  USE  2 
WHEN  1  WILL  DO 


NEW 


WIRTHMORE  HI-ENER-G  16 
replaces  both  growing  and 
laying  mashes 

Here  is  a  high  energy,  complete 
ration  that  will  provide  all  the 
feed  requirements  of  replace¬ 
ments  and  layers.  It  will  increase 
efficiency  and  save  labor. 

Only  one  feed  is  needed  through¬ 
out  the  growing  and  laying  per¬ 
iod.  Ordering  is  easier,  and  if 
you  are  on  bulk  feed  you  can 
draw  from  a  single  bin.  Wirth- 
more  Hi-Ener-G  16  will  fit  any 
Wirthmore  program  for  full  or 
controlled  feeding — and  because 
of  its  high  content  of  usable  en¬ 
ergy  and  scientific  balance  of 
proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals 
it  provides  maximum  efficiency. 
Available  as  mash  or  pellets. 
Why  not  write  us  for  new  folder 
with  complete  information — or 
ask  your  Wirthmore  serviceman 
or  dealer  for  details. 


WIRTHMORE 

FEEDS 

525  Washington  Street 
Malden  48,  Massachusetts 


Join  the  Parmenter 
Profit  Parade  Now! 


Put  your  poultry  business  on  a  Profit- 
Plus  basis  with  the  famous  Parmenter 
“Known-Quality”  Chicks.  This  is  the 
right  t.me  to  start,  and  the  right  way 
to  start  is  to  pick  the  chicks  that  will 
produce  —  PARMENTER  CHICKS! 

Time,  work  and  money  go  into  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  a  chick.  Be  sure  that  YOUR  work, 
YOUR  time  and  YOUR  money  are  in¬ 
vested  in  chicks  that  will  produce  at  a 
profit  —  PARMENTER  CHICKS! 

Choose  from  any  one  of  our  breeds  or 
crossbreeds  —  Parmenter  Reds,  Sex-1. nks, 
Silver  Cross,  Buff  Cross,  Leghorn-Red 
Cross  or  Silver  White  Rocks.  Send  for 
free  catalog  describing  our  Chicks  and 
Hatchery. 

ORDER  TODAY 

PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

434  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


stay  by  them  quite  a  bit  the  first  few 
days,  not  so  much  because  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  it  is  that  this  is  when  they 
are  the  cutest. 

We  always  put  our  roosts  in  the 
house  early,  up  high.  Then,  when  the 
chicks  are  three  weeks  old,  you  can 
begin  putting  them  down  a  foot  or 
so  away  from  the  floor  on  one  side; 
this  way  they  learn  to  use  them. 
Have  your  feeder  troughs  and  water 
cans  all  in  readiness  ahead  of  time. 
Do  not  put  the  water  in  until  before 
the  chicks  come;  then,  warm  it  a 
little.  The  authorities  say  four  feet 
of  feeder  trough  for  each  one 
hundred  chicks,  and  two  one-quart 
water  cans.  I  may  be  foolish,  but  I 
always  have  more  than  that.  I  like 
to  see  all  the  chicks  eat  at  once 
when  fresh  mash  is  put  in  the  trays. 
And  I  think,  at  first  anyway,  there 
ought  to  be  a  water  can  on  each  side 
of  the  brooder.  Then,  too,  do  not 
think  a  baby  chick  can  reach  up  as 
high  as  an  older  one  for  its  feed  and 
water.  I  have  heard  of  chickens  be¬ 
coming  dehydrated  because  water 
fountains  were  up  so  high  that  they 
could  not  reach  them.  Uncrowded 
conditions,  plenty  of  feeding  trays 
and  water  cans,  and  a  little  later  on 
a  little  fresh  green  stuff  all  help  to 
ward  off  cannibalism.  This  is  some¬ 
times  caused  by  inadequate  fiber  in 
the  feed.  It  is  recommended  to  put 
some  straw  in  until  they  quit  eating 
one  another;  then  go  back  to  the 
regular  bedding. 

If  you  never  raised  chickens  be¬ 
fore,  by  all  means  find  a  dependable 
feed  dealer  who  sells  a  good  feed. 
It  is  not  fair  to  yourself  or  the  chicks 
to  pinch  pennies  by  not  giving  them 
feed  which  has  the  proper  ingre¬ 
dients.  Chick  mashes  now  have  vita¬ 
mins,  cod  liver  oil,  antibiotics,  and 
other  essentials  necessary  to  the 
proper  growth  of  the  chick.  It  was 
certainly  an  advancement  when  anti¬ 
biotics  were  added  to  the  feed.  They 
enabled  me  to  raise  chicks  without 
losing  more  than  one  or  two  all 


through  the  growing  season.  Of 
course,  other  necessary  practices 
have  to  be  followed  up. 

If  you  ever  had  chicks  get  pasted 
up,  you  certainly  did  not  like  it. 
The  remedy  is  to  feed  only  fine  grain 
with  a  very  fine  grit  the  first  three 
days.  Then  you  can  give  them  their 
starter  mash  for  six  weeks  without 
any  trouble.  During  that  time,  scat¬ 
ter  just  a  little  grit  on  top  of  the 
mash  and  mix  it  in.  If  you  do  not 
mix  it,  some  chicks  may  eat  too  much 
of  it.  At  six  weeks,  medium  grain 
and  a  very  few  clipped  oats  are 
good  to  be  fed;  also  a  little  coarser 
grit.  About  one  third  as  much  grain 
as  they  eat  of  mash  is  a  good  rule. 
I  do  not  feed  growing  mash  until 
after  eight  weeks. 

I  did  not  used  to  think  all  this 
bother  of  inoculating  for  bronchitus 
and  vaccinating  for  Newcastle  was 
necessary  in  Central  New'  York.  But 
it  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
it  is  essential  if  you  do  not  want  to 
take  a  real  licking.  Even  the  people 
who  never  had  been  having  any 
trouble  began  doing  it  as  a  safety 
measure.  Consequently,  it  is  just 
about  impossible  to  keep  immune 
from  these  diseases,  with  all  this 
going  on  around  you.  The  germs  are 
carried  in  too  many  different  ways. 
If  you  do  not  know  how  to  go  about 
this  immunization,  contact  your  local 
county  agent  or  write  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  department  of  your  nearest  col¬ 
lege  before  you  get  your  chicks. 
Some  of  this  has  to  be  done  at  once, 
and  it  is  important  to  do  it  right. 

How  much  will  you  make  this 
year?  That  is  anybody’s  guess.  But, 
at  least,  the  poultry  situation  looks 
a  little  brighter  now  than  it  did  a 
year  ago.  Good  management  and 
finding  the  best  possible  outlets  for 
your  products  will  certainly  help. 
In  these  times,  the  poultryman  who 
succeeds  must  not  only  be  efficient 
but  resourceful. 

Leona  M.  Sherman. 


At  National  Turkey  Convention 


A  record-smashing  turnout  of 
turkey  growers  from  virtually  every 
major  producing  area  of  the  country 
jammed  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
in  Chicago.  Jan.  4-6,  for  the  eighth 
annual  convention  and  exposition  of 
the  National  Turkey  Federation. 
Official  admission  figures  showed  an 
attendance  of  more  than  4.500,  well 
above  the  previous  “high-water 
mark”  set  in  1950.  Displays  by  com- 
mei'cial  exhibitors  also  set  a  new 
high  this  year,  with  182  firms  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  grand  champion  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Dressed  Turkey  Show,  feature 
event  of  the  convention,  was  raised 
by  Fred  Jaindl,  Allentown,  Pa.  This 
was  a  repeat  performance  for  the 
Keystone  State  turkeyman,  for  he 
took  top  prize  at  last  year’s  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  His  broad¬ 
breasted  bronze  hen,  weighing  in  at 
15  pounds,  11  ounces,  brought  a 
record-smashing  $50  a  pound  at  the 
auction  held  during  the  show.  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  bought  the  bird  for  a  total  of 
$784.38.  The  champion  bird  in  the 
Junior  Division,  grown  by  Betty  Jane 
Wentz,  Ambler,  Pa.,  was  sold  to 
Property  Owners  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  $13.50  a 
pound. 

The  Governor’s  Challenge  Contest 
for  the  nation’s  heaviest  turkey 
found  California  topping  a  field  of 
13  birds  from  12  States.  California’s 
giant  bird,  weighing  53  pounds,  was 
raised  by  Oscar  Orlapp  and  Sons, 
Orosi,  Calif.  It  was  auctioned  off  for 
a  $1.00  a  pound  to  Jiggs  Botchlet, 
Cordell,  Okla.,  turkeyman,  who  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  a  Chicago  charitable  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  grand  finale  for  the  three-day 
meeting  came  on  Friday  night  with 


a  banquet,  at  which  the  retiring 
president,  Chester  C.  Housh,  Elk- 
ton,  Va.,  formally  turned  over  his 
gavel  to  incoming  chief,  J.  Arza 
Adams,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  the  evening  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Federation’s 
annual  research  award  to  Dr.  E.  N. 
Moore  of  Ohio  State  University.  The 
award,  which  consists  of  a  plaque 
and  $500  in  cash,  is  tendered  each 
year  for  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  turkey  research.  The  presen¬ 
tation  was  made  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Pome¬ 
roy,  poultry  department  chief  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

The  first  National  Youth  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award,  consisting  of  a  $500 
scholarship  and  an  engraved  trophy 
was  presented  to  John  N.  Haigler, 
Jr.,  Monroe,  N.  C.  Fred  Lang 


Fred  Jaindl,  Allentown,  Pa.,  (right), 
winner  of  the  National  Dressed 
Turkey  Show,  proudly  holds  the 
grand  champion’s  trophy,  while  D.  D. 
Moyer,  Chicago,  show  secretary, 
holds  the  15-pound,  11  -ounce  bird 
that  won  for  Jaindl. 


GET  $2-$3  MORE  per  CASE 


with 

STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


America's  Foremost 
Large  Egg  Strain! 


•  Aside  from  large  egg  size. 
STERN’S  will  give  you  depend¬ 
able  production  averages  ranging 
from  60  to  80  percent,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  low  mortality.  This  su¬ 
perior  bird  cannot  be  beaten  in 
converting  feed  into  eggs  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

A 

Earn  a  Better  Living 

( :  .  J 

with 

V  ^  i 

STERN’S 

White  Cornish  Gross 

/l  A 

fl  Real  Money-Maker 

Write  today  tor  Prices,  literature,  open  dates!  U.  S.- 
N.  J.  Approved.  Pullorum  Clean  Lesiiorns.  Whits 
Cornish  Crosses  and  White  Rocks. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEN 
CHICKS 

f  ROM  2  to  5  HEAR  010  j 

1  LEGHORN 


—GARRISON’S  NEW — . 

Champion  Cornish  Crosses  I 
Make  the  Difference! 

Yes,  when  it  comes  to  raising  profitable  | 
meat  birds,  you’ll  find  that  Garrison  | 
Broad  White  Crosses  and  NorCrosses 
make  the  difference — in  uniformity,  fast, 
efficient  growth,  good  dressing  out  quali¬ 
ties  and  the  other  factors  that  bring  mar¬ 
ket  premiums.  Unexcelled  for  squab 
broilers,  broilers,  capettes,  roasters  or 
capons.  Write  for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL: 
Send  10c  for  new  book  “How  to  Run  a 
One-Man  Broiler  Business.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


Cham  berli n 

SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 

Our  famous  Hi-Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red- Rocks)  lay  heavily 
right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  for 
meat  production.  Their  faster 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 
Moat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  very 
popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 
Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6,  W.  BRATTLEBORO,  VT, 


VERMONT 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

AN  GO  NAS 

(956  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dez9n.  Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


For  Giant  Profits  Get  Real  Giants 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  largest  American  breed, 
produce  Giant  roasters — superb  capons.  “Many  12  lb. 
cockerels  and  8-9  lb.  pullets  at  1  months”  writes  a 
N.  H.  customer.  Send  today  for  full  Information  on 
MIDWOOD  GIANTS  and  other  most  wanted  breeds 
and  crosses. 


MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 


BOX  71-R.  MOUNT  HOLLY.  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  Amherst  7-0144 


"CAPON” 

NEW  FAST  EASY  WAY 

8  to  12  pound  PERMANENT 
CAPONS  from  2  to  8  week 
old  roosters,  net  $1.00  to  $2.00 
each.  Do  it  yourself.  For  be¬ 
ginners  or  capon  experts.  No 
over-production  past  50  years.  Profitable  year 
round.  Caponizing  equipment.  Electric  and 
Non-Electric;  Electric  Dubbing,  Debeakers. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  bulletin. 
HOWARD  BEUOY,  Cedar  Vale  22,  Kansas 


PA.-U.S.  APPROVED 

CHICKS 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 


and  Prices.  c  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 
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COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

H  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breech  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  lor  your  copy  today I 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Huested’s  Poultry  Farm 

First  generation  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns 
mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels  di¬ 
rect  from  Mt.  Hope  Pity  Dept.  $36. 
per  hundred.  Heavy  breeds  from 
the  best  leading  strains  in  America 


The  Best  Regardless  of  Price 


HUESTED’S  POULTTRY  FARM 

Phone  Greenville  54254 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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G  l  •  Massive  Market  Type  White  Em- 

O  Sling  5  den  and  Toulouse.  Breeders  Used 
Exclusively  For  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Heavy  Meat 
And  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 
EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM.  PAGE  BROOK  ROAD 
CHENANGO  FORKS,  NEW  YORK 


Maftern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35th  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN'S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  H AM PSH  IRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R.  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


GRAY  BILL’S  CHICKS 


Get  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describ¬ 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds.  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Pest  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


f  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  "\ 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
1  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.  } 


4  EXTRA  CHICKS,  $2.0"  lOO. 

Jhloodtested,  A  AAA  our  choice,  no  culls,  cripples.  30  breeds,  including 
>totks,  Reds,  Wyandot  tes,  Hampshire^,  M  more  as.  Leghorns,  Austra- 
*hitea  $fc.99;  pullets  $13.99,  Heavies  S6.99,  Mixed  $0.99.  Prvers 
K99  Surplus  $3  99;  Leftovers  $2-99,  FOB.  Catalog. 

CUNTON  CHICK  STORE,  |4  CLINTON,  MO. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

LET  SHRAWDER’S  ANCONAS  KEEP  YOU 
The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 
WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH,  VIRGINIA 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


67  BREEDS  Baby  Chicks.  Eggs,  Sexed 
Chicks.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Bantams. 
All  rare  and  common  varieties.  Free,  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalogue,  colored  pictures. 
Low  prices.  MURRAY  MC  MURRAY. 
BOX  B-51,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 


SHELLEN  BERGER  S  leghorns 

Our  30th  year  breeding  Wh.  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pullets  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &.  prices. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


-  DUCKLINGS  - 

Giant  White  Pekins  from  hatchery  catering  to  the 
commercial  duck  growers.  Free  literature. 
WAYSIDE  DUCK  FARM,  DALLAS,  PENNA. 


-  WHITE  LEGHORN  STRAIN  CROSS  - 

FROM  LEADING  STRAINS  IN  NEW  YORK 
RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST 
PULLET  AND  OLD  HEN  MATINGS 
STEFFENS’  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
NARROWSBURG,  N.  Y.  Phone:  I34-R-22 


BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies.  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$6.00-100,  SI  1.00-200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as¬ 
sortment  $2.50-100,  $4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 

KLINE'S  POULTRY  FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less  than  100 
odd  2c  each.  Toulouse.  White,  Brown.  China  Goslings. 

2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


IF  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW- 
BROOK  USDA  Beltsville  Broadbreasts.  Free  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


„  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAWHITES.  M1NORCAS 
$8.99;  Pullets,  $17.99:  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Hampshires,  $8.99;  Pullets,  $13.99;  Heavies.  $6.99; 
Mixed,  $5.99;  Leftovers.  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99.  FOB. 

Catalog.  26  Breeds.  Bloodtested. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black,  Shouldered  Va¬ 
rieties.  Purebred  perfect  health.  Pairs  I955-S30; 
1954,  $45.  Breed  this  Spring.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


February  4,  1956 


The  13  birds  in  George  Anthony’s  high  1955  Pennsylvania  Laying  Test  pen 
laid  3,759  eggs  for  4,004.7  points.  The  high  bird  laid  327  eggs  for  349.75 

points. 


1954-1955  Egg  Laying  Tests 


Eight  egg  laying  tests  in  the  U.S. 
operated  under  standard  rules  for 
the  test  year  that  ended  September 
15,  1955.  These  tests  were  as  follows: 

Storrs  Egg  Laying  Test,  Storrs, 
Conn.;  Hunterdon  County  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Test,  Flemington,  N.  J.;  Penna. 
Official  Egg  Laying  Test,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Test,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.;  Rhode 
Island  State  Egg  Laying  Test,  Kings¬ 
ton,  R.  I.;  Florida  National  Egg 
Laying  Test,  Chipley,  Fla.;  Missouri 
National  Egg  Laying  Test,  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo.;  and  Oklahoma  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Test,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

The  rules  governing  these  tests 
were  established  by  the  Council  of 
American  Official  Poultry  Tests  and 
include  certain  standardized  features 
which  make  the  production  records 
comparable,  regardless  of  whether 
the  test  is  conducted  in  Connecticut, 
Florida  or  Oklahoma.  The  essential 
features  include:  starting  the  tests 
on  October  1  and  continuing  for  50 
weeks;  accepting  13  pullets  for  an 
entry;  counting  the  records  of  all 
the  birds  in  the  pen  irrespective  of 
mortality;  and  evaluating  the  egg 
production  on  the  point  system. 

Certain  features  in  this  tabie  are 
of  particular  interest.  For  instance, 
the  highest  pen  in  the  country  was 
the  one  in  the  Missouri  Test,  and  the 
second  highest  was  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  project.  Evidently,  chickens  are 
not  pax’tial  to  any  section  of  the 
country  when  it  comes  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
source  of  the  stock,  the  highest  pen 
coming  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
second  highest  from  Oregon.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  States  in  which  these 
10  leading  pens  originated — Illinois, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Iowa  and  Indiana,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  one  is  located,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  breed  chickens  for  high  egg 
production. 

On  the  whole,  the  laying  test  rec¬ 
ords  for  1955  were  about  the  same 
as  1954,  no  material  increase  in 
production  being  noted.  However,  if 
one  goes  back  10  years  for  a  com- 


Here  is  the  high  bird  in  Leo  Gray- 
bill’s  good  pen  in  the  1955  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  test.  She  laid  329  eggs  for  355 
points. 


parison,  some  changes  can  be  ob¬ 
served.  For  example,  in  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J.,  test  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  1955  was  239.25  eggs  per 
pullet  entered:  in  1945  it  was  207.92. 
Mortality  in  1955  was  11.60  per  cent; 
in  1945,  15.71  per  cent.  Apparently 
egg  production  is  on  the  increase 
and  mortality  on  the  decrease,  both 
being  factors  influenced  by  the 
breeding  of  the  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  tests 
for  egg  production,  there  were  ran¬ 
dom  sample  laying  tests  in  operation 
during  1955.  In  the  random  sample 
tests,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
economic  returns  from  each  entry 
rather  than  total  egg  count.  The 
principle  of  obtaining  a  true  sample 
of  the  commercial  stock  offered  by 
competing  poultry  breeders  is  the 
basis  for  operating  random  sample 
tests  and  the  records  are  of  more 
interest  for  that  reason.  However,  a 
comparison  of  the  results  of  a  test 
in  New  York  State  with  one  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  its  drawbacks  on  the 
economic  level  as  prices  of  feed  and 
eggs  are  different  in  the  respective 
areas.  If  and  when  rules  governing 
random  sample  tests  are  standard- 


Monroe  Babcock’s  champion  1955 
Oklahoma  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
produced  3,899  eggs  for  3.985.75 
points.  Other  high  Babcock  pens 
combined  last  year  to  win  a  special 
high-performance  trophy. 


J.  J.  Warren  had  the  high  1955  pen 
— crosses — at  Connecticut.  Its  top 
hen ,  third  high  in  the  U.  S.,  laid  332 
eggs  for  364  points. 


WHY  USE  2 
WHEN  1  Will  DO 


New  WIRTHMORE  HI-GRO-LAY 
does  the  work  of  both 
growing  mash  and  laying 
mash — and  does  it  better 

A  growing  and  laying  feed  to  be 
fed  with  scratch  grains,  it  will 
grow  vigorous  pullets  and  pro¬ 
mote  top  egg  production  because 
it  has  all  the  ingredients  to  sup¬ 
port  high  scratch  grain  feeding 
with  maximum  efficiency. 

Only  one  mash  is  needed  for  the 
entire  growing  and  laying  period. 
Think  what  this  means  in  terms 
of  simplified  ordering,  inventory 
and  feeding.  No  more  “change- 
over’  worries,  just  one  topnotch 
feed  all  the  way  through. 

Better  check  your  Wirthmcre 
Dealer  or  serviceman  today  to 
see  how  Hi-Gro-Lay  can  improve 
your  feeding  program.  Or  write 
us  direct  for  new  folder. 


WIRTHMORE 

FEEDS 

525  Washington  Street 
Malden  43,  Massachusetts 


Top  Livability.  Fast  Growth,  High  Egg  Production 
and  Top  Meat  Quality  are  inherent  abilities  of  T(  - 
man  White  Rocks.  Order  early  for  increased  prefiis 
from  market  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  broilers  cr  capers, 

PULLET  CHICKS  $22  per  100 

(IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE) 

Cockerels  and  Str  -Run  Chicks  Also  Available. 
New  Circular  Free  —  Write 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  NORWELL.  MASS. 


COLD  SPRINGS  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorn,  Harcc  Sex- 
link  Cross  (from  all  direct  stock).  Harce 
R.  I.  Reds  (males  direct).  Our  breeding 
and  feeding  program  insures  you  of  the 
highest  quality  in  baby  chicks.  Wrile 
us  now  for  circular  and  prices.  STR. 

RUN  .  PULLETS  *  COCKERELS. 

COLD  SPRINGS  PLTRY  FARMS,  VALOIS  N.Y. 
Gtrvin  l<-  Sc.taeffer.  Phone  Lodi  •  H 


1 

| 


V 


BABY  CHICKS  * 

Unscxed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSOMDWN.  FA. 
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ON-THE-FARM 

PERFORMANCE 


A  bred-in  ability  for  consistent  high  produc¬ 
tion  has  made  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Reds  a  favorite 
with  poultrymen. 


Over  the  course  of  nearly  a  half  century  Kerr 
Chicks  have  established  themselves  as  a  leader 
in  one  prime  factor  —  ON-TH  E-FAR  M -PER¬ 
FORMANCE!  Since  its  founding,  Kerr  Chickeries 
Co.  has  steadfastly  maintained  rigid,  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  productivity  and  livabiliiv  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  net  returns  for  thousands  of 
customers. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Intensive  selection  for  the  primary  production 
factors  over  a  period  of  years  has  made  the  Kerr 
strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  a  top  favorite  with 
poultrymen.  Of  course,  you’ll  probably  make  a 
bonus  out  of  our  Reds  when  the  flock  is  sold  for 
meat  at  the  end  of  the  laying  year,  but  we  breed 
for  egg  production  —  and  egg  production  only! 


White  Rocks 


Six-Linked  Crosses 


BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY  •  MAIN  OFFICE  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 


Many  poultrymen  want  and  need  a  strain  that 
can  turn  out  a  top-notch  meat  bird,  or  do  equally 
as  well  in  the  laying  houses.  If  you  want  a  bird 
that  does  an  outstanding  job  on  both  counts, 
you’ll  find  these  Kerr  White  Rocks  one  of  the 
top  dual  purpose  strains  in  the  business. 


Egg  production  has  been  a  major  objective  in 
the  development  of  this  strain  of  golden-black 
cross  pullets.  This  combination  of  production-bred 
Barred  Rock  females  and  our  egg  strain  Red 
cockerels  has  real  crossbred  vigor.  You  can  count 
on  an  abundance  of  large 
brown  eggs  right  through  a 
12-month  laying  year. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NEW  FOLDERS  ON  KERR  EGG  AND  MEAT 
STRAINS.  N.  J.  -  PENNA.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 


Graybill’s — 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Our  two  pens  placed  Second  and 
Fourth  for  the  year  in  the  1955 
Pennsylvania  Test,  scoring  3893.80 
points  from  3617  eggs,  and  3769.45 
points  from  3638  eggs,  respective¬ 
ly.  Five  Graybill  hens  produced 
300  or  more  eggs  and  points  each 
during  the  50  weeks.  Year  after 
year  Graybill  Leghorns  have  made 
consistently  high  records  in  this 
test. 

A  PROVEN  Breeding  Program: 

★  Trapnested  Since  1928 

★  All  Graybill  Matings  Consist  of 
Pedigreed  Males  and  Females 

★  High  Livability  is  Emphasized 

★  We  Produce  ALL  Our  Own  Eggs 

Pa.-U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
ONCE  YOU  HAVE  GRAYBILL’S  LEGHORNS 
YOU’LL  BE  WELL  PLEASED. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  catalog 
and  price  list. 

LEO  J.  GRAYBILL 

BOX  76,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


PENNA.-U 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 
CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER  BREAS¬ 
TED  POULTS, 
B.  B.  WHITES, 
B.  B.  BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  Largest 
Penna.-U.  S.  Pullor¬ 
um  -  Typhoid  Clean 
Poult  Hatchery  With 


Own  Breeders. 


Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


Good  Years  or  Bad 

** "  PICK  A  WINNER 


H  &  N,  with  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  good  Livability, 
Egg  Production  and  Feed 
Efficiency,  this  year  AGAIN 
OUT-EARNED  EVERY  OTHER  LAYER,  and  WON 
the  Fifth  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  Test, 
and  —  more  important  to  you  —  again  WON  tho 
THREE  YEAR  AWARD. 


Also  WON  the  THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARD 
in  the  California  Random  Sample  Test. 

H  &  N  have  WON  every  THREE  YEAR  AWARD 
ever  offered  in  New  York  and  California.  A  total  of 
SEVEN.  And  the  only  two  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS 
ever  offered. 


THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  are  your  best 
proof  of  Dependability  and  Profitability. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  transcripts  of  H  &  N 
Records  in  the  Random  Sample  Tests. 

FOR  BROILERS  —  WHITE  VANTRESS  X 
ARBOR  ACRES  CROSS. 


JV eidner  Chicks* hfaDm burgM  nR 

BRANCH  HATCHERY  —  AVOCA,  N. 


RD. 

Y. 

Y. 


STURK  EYSi 

I  IT  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  BROAD  WHITES  S 
?  Lovelace  &  Keithley  Strains— BELTSVILLE  Wh.  C 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  *£ 
High  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  t 
market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  de-  c 
livery  in  quantity  lots.  i: 

DUCKS  — WHITE  PEKINS  £ 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM  ji 

BOX  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  V 


THOMPSON  BROAD  WHITES 
EMPIRE  WHITES 
BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
High  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior  market 
quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity 
lots.  Early  Goslings,  Day-Old,  Started. 

WADSWORTH  FARMS 

307  PECK  ROAD,  HILTON,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4300 


*51  Tj-S'  J  li  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
CSals*  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


BB  BRONZE  OF  DOUBLE  BREASTED  TYPE 
WITH  FIVE  INCH  BREASTS  IN  WIDTH 

Poults  of  Top  Strains  of  U.  S.  Dave  Cooper,  Griffin  and  Lovelace.  All  eggs  direct 
from  original  breeders  except  Lovelace.  Pullorum  Clean  Poults  February  to  July. 
WON  RESERVE  CHAMPION  1956  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW 

WILA  TURKEY  RANCH  W1LA,  PA. 


EMPIRE  WHITES  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 

TIMERMAN  BROAD  WHITES 

Poults  and  eggs  available  February  thru  July.  We  specialize 
in  fast,  early  maturing,  broad  breasted  qualities. 

All  eggs  produced  and  hatched  on  our  farm. 

Exclusive  turkey  hatchery  and  breeder  farm, 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN  TURKEY  FARMS 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  Owner 

Phone:  Theresa  7235  LaFargeville  (Jefferson  County),  N.Y. 


ized,  a  comparison  of  records  on  a 
national  basis  will  be  possible. 

Mortality  appears  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the 
relative  position  of  pens  in  an  egg 
laying  test.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
records  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
test  for  this  past  year  showed  a  loss 
of  only  one  bird  in  39  among  the 
three  leading  White  Leghorn  pens, 
but  in  the  three  lowest  pens  there 
was  a  loss  of  nine  birds  out  of  39, 
less  than  two  per  cent  in  one  group 
but  over  24  per  cent  in  the  other. 
Livability  surely  is  a  factor  that 
needs  constant  attention  from  the 
poultry  breeders,  but  egg  production 
must  go  along  with  it.  For  instance, 
in  this  same  Hunterdon  test  a  pen 
of  Black  Minorcas  had  a  livability  of 
100  per  cent  but  the  13  birds  aver¬ 


aged  only  174.1  eggs  per  bird,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  winning  pen  in  the 
test,  a  Leghorn  entry  that  averaged 
283.2  eggs. 

Breeding  chickens  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  encouraged  for  many 
years  by  the  use  of  egg  laying  tests, 
and,  as  a  result,  high  production 
strains  now  exist.  The  emphasis  in 
the  future  will  be  to  maintain  the 
production  rate  achieved  and  to  add 
other  desirable  traits  such  as  livabil¬ 
ity,  egg  quality,  egg  size,  early 
maturity,  body  size  most  efficient  for 
feed  utilization,  and  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  stresses  like  excessive  heat 
and  cold.  Poultry  breeding  will  be 
a  field  for  expansion  for  some  years 
to  come,  and  the  egg  laying  tests 
should  be  the  proving-ground  for 
the  work  accomplished.  C.  S.  Platt 


Table  I 

Ten  Highest  Pens  —  All  Breeds  —  1954-55 


Owner 

Stouffer  Pity.  Farm,  Mt.  Morris,  Ill. 
J.  A.  Hanson  &  Son,  Corvallis,  Ore. 
Geo.  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Bruce  Babcock,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Rolandale  Farm,  What  Cheer,  Iowa 
Honegger  Breeder  Hty.,  Forrest,  III. 
Graybill  Pity.  Fm,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 
Harvey  E.  Taylor,  Cedar  Lake,  Ind. 


Breed 

Test 

Points 

Eggs 

W.  L. 

Missouri 

4,134.55 

3.836 

W.  L. 

Conn. 

4,032.55 

3,958 

W.  L. 

Penna. 

4.004.70 

3,759 

R.  I.  R. 

Conn. 

3,987.75 

3,726 

W.  L. 

Okla. 

3,985.75 

3,899 

W.  L. 

Conn. 

3,937.05 

3,660 

W.  L. 

Missouri 

3,914.75 

3,718 

W.  L. 

Conn. 

3,908.35 

3,598 

W.  L. 

Penna. 

3,893.80 

3,617 

Cross 

Missouri 

3,885.20 

3,661 

Table  II 

Ten  Most  Profitable  Pens  —  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 
1954-55  (500  days),  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


Net  income  Eggs  per 


Owner 

Breed 

per  pullet 
chick 
started 

pullet 

chick 

started 

Heisdorf  &  Nelson  Farms,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

S. 

c. 

W.  L. 

$2,146 

236 

George  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

S. 

c. 

W.  L. 

1.956 

229 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

S. 

c. 

W.  L. 

1.889 

218 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S. 

c. 

W.  L. 

1.789 

233 

Wirtz  Bros.  Leghorn  Farm,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

S. 

c. 

W.  L. 

1.779 

214 

Meadow  View  Chicks,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

s. 

c. 

W.  L. 

1.762 

198 

Bulkley  Poultry  Farm,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

s. 

c. 

W.  L. 

1.676 

212 

Vancrest  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

N 

.  H. 

1.613 

211 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

s. 

c. 

W.  L. 

1.602 

222 

Roselawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton,  Ohio 

s. 

c. 

W.  L. 

1.581 

217 

Table  III 

Ten  Highest  Hens  in  Standard  Egg  Laying  Tests  —  1954-55 


Owner 

Breed 

Test 

Points 

Eggs 

Stouffer  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Morris,  Ill. 

W.  L. 

Missouri 

376.20 

344 

Honegger  Breeder  Hty.,  Forrest,  Ill. 

W.  L. 

Conn. 

372.20 

340 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Cross 

Conn. 

363.95 

332 

John  M.  Hall,  Henderson,  Tenn. 

W.  L. 

Okla. 

362.25 

330 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Cross 

Conn. 

360.65 

331 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Cross 

R.  I. 

360.50 

333 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Colrain,  Mass. 

R.  I.  R. 

Conn. 

360.45 

333 

J.  A.  Hanson  &  Son,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

W.  L. 

Conn. 

360.30 

328 

W.  M.  Whitlow,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

W.  L. 

Okla. 

358.55 

329 

Ford  Poultry  Farm,  Coopersville,  Mich. 

R.  I.  R. 

Missouri 

358.50 

328 

Conditioned  Air  for 
Chicks 

More  day-old  chicks  are  now 
living  to  become  big  chicks  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  new  application  of 
modern  air  conditioning.  According 
to  a  report  by  Nello  Melini,  air  con¬ 
ditioning  substantially  reduces  chick 
mortality  at  his  New  Jersey  hatchery. 
Hot  summer  weather  always  caused 
a  sharp  rise  in  chick  losses,  but  last 
Summer,  the  hottest  in  many  years, 
Melini  did  not  have  a  single  cus¬ 
tomer  complaint  stemming  from  ex¬ 
cessive  chick  loss. 

Benefits  from  air  conditioning  of 
the  holding  room,  where  the  chicks 
are  kept  prior  to  shipment,  include: 
chick  losses  from  overheating  are 
reduced;  the  percentage  lost  in 
transportation  is  much  less  because 
chicks  are  much  stronger  when 
leaving  the  constant-temperature 
holding  room;  chicks  in  boxes  can 
now  be  stacked  approximately  twice 
as  high  as  formerly,  giving  the 
holding  room  increased  capacity;  and 
greater  cleanliness  and  better  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  problem  of  drafts  was  solved 
by  using  very  low  velocities  with 
diffusers.  Air  discharge  velocity  is  a 
maximum  of  50  feet  per  minute. 
With  this  system,  chicks  can  be 


stacked  in  boxes  within  18  inches  of 
the  diffusers. 

The  inclusion  of  a  steam  coil  in 
the  air  conditioner  provides  for  the 
tempering  of  outside  air  in  Winter, 
too.  Fresh  air  must  be  circulated  in 
the  holding  room  because  chicks 
must  have  plenty  of  oxygen  at  all 
times.  The  problem  of  fuzz  was  over¬ 
come  through  the  use  of  a  double 
bank  of  filters,  cleaned  daily  to 
prevent  any  variation  of  unit  effi 
ciency.  S.  L.  Althouse 


Lend  money  to  an  enemy,  and 
thou’lt  gain  him;  to  a  friend,  and 
thou’lt  lose  him.  —  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Poor  Richard,  1740. 


“Emma’s  laying  a  lot  better  since 
they  gave  her  nest  that  feminine 
touch!” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Respiratory  Diseases 

They’re  all  alike  in  their  awful  effects  on 
the  flock.  The  answer?  Immunization 
and  medication 9  plus  breeding  resistance. 


THOUGH  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases  in  poultry  have  been 
recognized  for  many  dec¬ 
ades,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  30  years  that  they 
have  become  serious  prob- 
blems  to  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try.  At  least  eight  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases  of  considerable  prominence  are 
encountered  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  several  others  are 
of  minor  significance.  Those  engaged 
in  or  venturing  into  the  production 
of  poultry  today  should  be  aware 
of  the  serious  losses  that  they  may 
inflict.  This  is  especially  true  in 
areas  where  poultry  production  is 
intense. 

Fortunately,  scientific  research  has 
yielded  results  that  make  it  possible 
for  the  poultry  industry  to  cope  with 
the  disease  problem.  Development  of 
and  improvement  in  the  vaccines 
and  the  discovery  of  certain  chemi¬ 
cals  and  antibiotics  have  greatly 
aided  in  preventing  and  controlling 
many  respiratory  diseases. 

A  resume  of  the  present  status 


This  bird  has  chronic  respiratory 
disease.  Her  sinuses  are  stoollen, 
there  is  a  nasal  discharge ,  and  she 
rattles  as  she  breathes. 

of  the  more  common  respiratory 
diseases  should  be  of  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  poultry  production: 

1.  Newcastle  Disease.  This  disease 
has  been  recognized  in  this  country 
for  more  than  a  decade.  It  is  a  highly 
contagious  viral  infection  that  may 
cause  heavy  death  losses,  especially 
among  young  birds.  In  laying  flocks, 
egg  production  and  egg  quality  are 
adversely  affected.  The  disease  is 
most  prevalent  in  chickens,  although 
turkeys  are  quite  susceptible;  oc¬ 
casionally,  game  birds  such  as 
pheasants  are  affected.  The  signs  of 
Newcastle  in  a  flock  are  typical  of 
any  respiratory  distress,  viz.  cough¬ 
ing,  sneezing,  rales  and  nasal  dis¬ 
charge.  All  of  these  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  nervous  symptoms. 
The  latter  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of 
Newcastle  disease  because  other  res¬ 
piratory  infections  do  not  produce 
similar  nervous  symptoms. 

Once  an  outbreak  of  Newcastle 
occurs,  very  little  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  treatment.  Comfortable, 
sanitary  environment  and  adequate 
nutrition  are  most  essential.  But 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  may  be 
prevented  through  proper  immuniza¬ 
tion;  in  the  Northeast,  vaccination 
for  Newcastle  disease  has  been 
widely  adopted.  Mass  vaccination 
methods  have  been  introduced  in  the 
last  few  years.  Laboratory  and  field 
results  reveal  that  the  different 
mass  vaccines  and  methods  have  a 
definite  place  and  will  effectively 
immunize  flocks  against  the  disease 
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when  properly  administered.  Broiler- 
flock  birds  are  usually  vaccinated  at 
an  early  age — one  day  to  three  weeks 
— depending  on  locality;  different 
areas  require  different  recommen¬ 
dations.  Replacement-flock  birds  are 
usually  vaccinated  twice — at  an  early 
age  and  then  again  at  14  to  16  weeks. 
Again,  local  conditions  determine 
the  vaccination  procedures  that 
should  be  adopted.  During  the  past 
10  years,  immunization  procedures 
have  greatly  reduced  losses  from 
Newcastle  disease  in  the  Northeast. 


Through  the  proper  use  of  the 
modern  methods  of  immunization  we 
may  expect  to  reduce  even  further 
the  losses  from  it. 

2.  Infectious  Bronchitis.  This  is  an 
extremely  infectious  viral  infection 
which  produces  a  respiratory  syn¬ 
drome  similar  to  that  produced  by 
Newcastle  disease.  When  no  nervous 
symptoms  are  present,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  two 
diseases.  This  disease  is  very  wide¬ 
spread  and  is  of  great  economic  con¬ 
cern  when  occurring  in  laying  flocks. 
Egg  production  is  often  permanently 
damaged,  necessitating  liquidation  of 
the  flock.  The  disease  may  also  cause 
serious  mortality  in  young  chicks. 
Fortunately,  bronchitis  may  also  be 
prevented  through  immunization. 
Mass  vaccines  are  produced  for  it; 
they  contain  strains  of  virus  that 
have  been  modified  in  their  virul¬ 
ence,  It  appears  that  the  vaccines, 
if  properly  administered,  will  pro¬ 


duce  adequate  immunity.  The  wide¬ 
spread  immunization  of  growing 
stock  against  bronchitis  has  reduced 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  among 
laying  flocks.  Vaccines  containing 
both  the  Newcastle  disease  virus  and 
the  infectious  bronchitis  virus  are 
available.  The  combined  vaccines 
used  as  a  spray,  dust,  or  in  the 
drinking  water  have  given  very  en¬ 
couraging  results.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  however,  that  these  vac¬ 
cines  must  be  treated  and  adminis¬ 
tered  properly. 

3.  Infectious  Laryngotracheitis. 
This  acute  viral  infection  is  usually 
characterized  by  a  frank  respiratory 
syndrome  that  may  terminate  in  a 
high  mortality.  It  occurs'  rarely  in 
some  areas,  but  in  others  its  high 
incidence  necessitates  the  practice 
of  vaccination.  The  disease  may  be 
identified  by  its  gasping  symptom 
and  by  the  presence  of  blood  or 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 


No  finer  layers  can  he  purchase 

Do  you  want  top  layers?  During  th^IasT 
Babcock  Leghorns  have  been  a  top  iayinc 
1 1  years  ago  Babcock  Leghorns  set  anj 
record  for  official  egg  production  at^g 
4,057  eggs  and  4336.25  points  for  qr- 
1955  Babcock  Leghorns  set  a  world  record  for  aver¬ 
age  egg  production  for  all  pens  entered  .in  official  egg 
laying  tests.  With  283.7  eggs  per  bird  and.29T.64 
points  per  bird  entered.  These  birds  lived  100% 
through  the  entire  laying  year!  In  so  doing, ^ibur  Leg¬ 
horns  again  won  the  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  and  set  a 
new  record  for  eggs,  points  and  livability.  This  shows 
you  what  Babcock  Leghorns  can  do  under  Ideal  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions. 

Random  Sample  Test  Winner,  195%  Babcock 
Leghorns  won  the  1954  New  York  State  Random  Sam¬ 
ple  Test  with  a  net  profit  of  $3.47  per  bird  started  at 
day-old  in  a  year  of  very  poor  egg  prices.  This,  was 
over  feed  and  chick  costs. 

Environmental  conditions  at  this  New  York  State 
Random  Sample  Test  were  intentionally  rugged.  This 
record  shows  what  Babcock  Leghorns  can  do  under  a 
rugged  environment  —  probably  a  lot  more  rough 
than  the  average  farm.  t; 

Yes,  Babcock  Leghorns  Will  Lay  90%/ 

We  get  reports  every  week  of  Babcock  Leghorns 
laying  90%  and  better.  A  customer  was  in  tilts  morn¬ 
ing  and  said  their  flock  of  25,000  birds  was  laying 
fine.  One  pen  of  3,000  Babcock  pullets  noW  in  their 
flush  of  lay  is  averaging  over  90%.  One  pen  of  birds 
22  months  old  is  still  laying  60%.  Some  lay.  One 
Finnish  woman  who  is  a  real  wizard  with  pujets  has 
600  Bcbcock  pullets  averaging  92%. 

To  get  lay  like  this  you  have  to  give  youT  birds 
clean  rearing,  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  water,  top 
quality  feed  and  lots  of  intelligent  ottentiorv 


Are  You  a  Small  Poultry  man? 

We  get  lots  of  orders  for  100  to  500  pullets.  We  are 
anxious  to  get  these  small  orders.  You  get  the  same 
chicks  from  us  as  big  customers.  We  also  like  small 
customers  because  they  usually  give  their  birds  excel¬ 
lent  care. 

Are  You  a  Big  Poultryman? 

We  can  supply  you  with  top  quality  chicks  whether 
you  want  1,000,  2,000,  10,000  or  50,000  pullets  all  at 
one  time.  Every  box  will  be  the  same  high  quality,  all 
carefully  sorted,  all  the  same  breeding,  all  very  uni¬ 
form  at  day-old,  at  maturity  or  at  two  years  of  age, 
provided  you  give  them  good  care.  We  hatch  90,000 
White  Leghorn  pullets  per  week  during  the  busy  winter 
and  spring  months.  We  hatch  the  year  ’round.  Why 
not  come  io  Babcock  for  ycur  chicks  and  get  birds  that 
are  at  the  top? 

Breeding  Top  Layers  Is  Specialized  Work 

*^.it’s  amazing  the  stories  that  salesmen  and  written 
advertisements  are  telling  these  days.  Just  because  a 
man  can  breed  corn  is  no  sign  he  can  breed  chickens. 
The  corn  breeders  have  been  buying  White  Leghorns 
from  us  and  other  leading  Leghorn  breeders.  As  of 
now,  there  is  no  real  good  official  evidence  that  these 
corn  breeders  have  even  been  able  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  Leghorns  they  bought.  A  man  has  to  be  a 
good  breeder  to  just  retain  the  quality  bred  into  good 
Leghorns.  To  keep  on  improving  it  takes  real  top-flight 
poultry  breeding  genius.  I  wish  you  would  stop  in  and 
/et  us  prove  that  we  are  real  top  Leghorn  breeders. 

Sincerely, 

MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 


»  i 


r?  au, 


(Piease  Fill  in  Coupon  Below) 

Deer  Babcock: 

Here  are  the  qualities  t  Wont  in  a  good  layer  in  cider  of 
importance.  This  is  my  idea  of  a  perfect  layer. 

1  _ ! _  ■  _ _ 

2  _ _ _  -  . 

3  _ - _ j _ ; _ ■ 

4  _ ; _ 

5  _ : _ _ 

Piease  send  me  Babcock  cctaiog  and  information  cr,  your 
Leghorns  bred  to  my  exact  needs. 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ 


No-  Layers  on  My  Farm _ _ 

I  raise  my  pullets  Q  away  from  old  hens  Q  near  old  hens. 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 


Route  3R,  Hhoca,  N.  Y. 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RED  ROCK  SEX-LINKS 

( black  pullets') 

WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RHODE  ISLANDS 


SUNNYBROOK 

Every  week  in  the  year,  Sunnybrook’s  batteries  of  Incubators  are  hatching  thousands 
of  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks.  They  will  be  great  money  makers  for  the  Poultrymen 
lucky  enough  to  own  them.  Success  is  born  in  every  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chick,  as  they 
are  from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — strains  famous  for  big  eggs — at 
low  feed  cost — long  time  production — no  broodiness — hi9h  livability  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  some  dandy  White  Leghorns  also  Red  Rock  Sex-Links  (black  pullets), 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Join  the  contented  group  of 
successful  Poultrymen  who  have  prospered  on  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  and  Sunny- 
brook  Started  Pullets.  Our  prices  are  very  low  for  such  high  quality  birds. 

—  WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE  US  TODAY  — 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Do  you  want  eggs  for  this  coming  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  market?  Then  Sunnybrook 
Started  Pullets  are  exactly  what  you  are 
looking  for.  We  have  some  marvelous 
White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex-Links 
(black  pullets).  They  are  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to  read-to-lay  and  come  from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America. 
We  sell  them  at  a  price  lower  than  you 
could  raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  NOW. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

We  have  some  of  the  nicest  Capons 
you’ve  ever  seen  —  4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
And  they  are  priced  low  enough  so  you 
can  make  a  handsome  profit  on  them.  We 
prefer  White  Rocks  because  they  look  so 
tempting  when  dressed  for  market.  We 
also  have  Barred  Rocks  and  other  heavy 
breeds  as  well.  They  always  bring  high¬ 
est  premium  prices  —  they  are  great 
money  makers.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  TODAY. 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air 
or  by  our  own  fleet  of* trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound,  100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 

LET  US  SEND«OUR  NEW  1956  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SU N NYBROOK— -WRITE  TODAY 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 

A.  HOWARD  FIISIGAR  •  Owner-Manager 

BOX  2  PHONE  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  Those  Who  Demand 
ff  The  Best  In  Quality 

OWLKILL  FARM  lnc.| 


BREEDERS  OF 
PROGENY  TESTED 
PEDIGREE 
S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  these 
outstanding  Leghorns,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you  on  request  fuir  infor¬ 
mation  together  with  Mr. 
Clements’  complete  re¬ 
port. 


Breeding  Progress 
Builds  PROFITS! 

ANOTHER  HIGH  RECORD... 

282  eggs  per  bird  and  4.46  lbs.  feed 
per  dozen  eggs  for  397  days. 

Mr.  Robert  Clements,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y.  is  one  more  cus¬ 
tomer  with  good  news  to  re¬ 
port.  For  397  consecutive 
days  (13  months  and  2  days) 
his  Owtkill  birds  totaled 
282.66  eggs  per  bird  and  a 
feed  conversion  rate  of  only 
4.46  lbs.  per  dozen  eggs. 
Here’s  ample  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  progress  being  made 
at  OWLKILL  FARM  to 
breed  a  Leghorn  strain  with 
long-laying  life,  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  very  low  feed 
conversion.  OWLKILL  builds 
your  profits! 


Established  1941 

OWLKILL  FARM  INC. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


blood-stained  mucus  in  the  trachea. 
To  permit  immediate  vaccination  of 
unaffected  pens  of  birds,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  the  infection 
through  a  flock,  it  is  essential  that 
the  disease  be  diagnosed  at  its  out¬ 
set.  Usually  the  spread  of  laryngo- 
tracheitis  within  a  flock  can  be 
prevented  through  early  diagnosis 
and  immediate  vaccination  of  un¬ 
affected  birds. 

4.  Chronic  Respiratory  Disease 
(CRD).  This  disease  is  characterized 
by  a  persistency  of  respiratory  symp¬ 
toms,  slow  rate  of  spread,  moderate 
decline  in  egg  production,  decrease 
in  feed  consumption,  and  loss  in 
body  weight.  In  young  birds,  the 
mortality  may  be  especially  high 
when  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  other  infections;  and  this  is 
frequently  the  case.  CRD  is  very 
widespread  in  this  country  and  is  a 
really  serious  problem  in  the  broiler 
industry.  The  poultryman  frequently 
refers  to  it  as  “air  sac  disease”;  in 
many  outbreaks  the  air  sacs  are 
severely  affected.  When  the  birds 
are  marketed,  carcasses  are  con¬ 
demned  or  are  specially  handled  on 
account  of  the  air  sac  damage. 

At  the  present  time  very  little  can 
be  recommended  that  will  prevent  or 
control  CRD.  Antibiotics  have  been 
used  widely,  but  many  cases  of  CRD 
fail  to  respond  to  treatment.  Man¬ 
agement  factors  are  considered  im¬ 
portant.  Certain  predisposing  condi¬ 
tions  may  help  to  precipitate  the 
disease.  A  significant  fact  that  must 
be  recognized  about  CRD  is  that  the 
disease  agent  can  be  transmitted 
through  the  hatching  egg.  The  infec¬ 
tion  apparently  remains  dormant 
until  a  certain  predisposing  factor 
lowers  resistance  of  the  bird,  and  the 
disease  then  comes  on.  Serological 
tests  of  breeding  flocks  reveal  that 
in  certain  areas  an  actual  majority 
of  flocks  is  infected  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  hoped  that,  although  the 
problem  is  a  difficult  one,  this  serolo¬ 
gic  test  can  be  used  to  establish 
CRD-free  flocks.  The  best  recom¬ 
mendation  at  the  present  time  is 
careful  management  of  the  flock 
and  intelligent  use  of  immunization 
procedures  for  other  respiratory 
disease. 


5.  Fowl  Pox  is  familiar  to  most 
poultrymen.  The  disease  is  wide¬ 
spread  but  the  incidence  is  low  be¬ 
cause  vaccination  is  practiced  exten¬ 
sively.  Although  it  ran  rampant, 
through  some  Pennsylvania  flocks 
last  year,  fowl  pox  is  not  considered 
a  major  problem  in  the  Northeast. 

6.  Infectious  Coryza,  a  bacterial 
disease,  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
prevalent  in  the  Northeast;  labora¬ 
tories  have  not  identified  the  disease 
for  many  years.  It  spreads  slowly 
through  the  flock  and  usually  in¬ 
volves  the  upper  respiratory  tract 
with  nasal  discharge,  sneezing  and 
coughing,  swelling  of  the  wattles  and 
of  the  tissues  around  the  eyes.  The 
disease  responds  to  sulfonamide 
treatment. 

7.  Fowl  Cholera  is  a  bacterial  infec¬ 
tion.  The  respiratory  type  is  usually 
called  the  chronic  form  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  This  disease  may  persist  in  the 
flock  for  a  long  time  if  no  measures 
are  taken  to  correct  it.  The  disease 
responds  to  sulfonamide  treatment 
but  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  fol¬ 
lows  discontinuance  of  the  medica¬ 
tion.  The  best  procedure,  though 
immediately  expensive,  is  to  depopu¬ 
late  the  premises  to  eliminate  the 
cholera  infection. 

8.  More  recently,  additional  disease 
problems  have  appeared.  A  Viral 
Respiratory  Disease  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  by  Canadian  workers  and  has 
also  been  identified  by  a  few  work¬ 
ers  in  this  country.  Its  full  signifi¬ 
cance,  however,  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Also,  within  the  last  few 
years,  Ornithosis  in  turkeys  has  be¬ 
come  a  serious  respiratory  problem 
in  certain  areas. 

The  poultry  industry  is  confronted 
by  many  serious  respiratory  disease 
problems  and  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  more  scientific  research  on 
them.  Meantime,  poultrymen  will 
benefit  by  following  best  locally- 
recommended  immunization  proce¬ 
dures  and  by  managing  their  birds 
as  well  as  they  possibly  can.  Good 
care  and  feed  reduce  stress  and  de¬ 
crease  susceptibility  to  attacks  by 
disease.  H.  Van  Roekel 

Massachusetts. 


Western  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show  at  Buffalo 
Feb.  17-18 

The  Western  New  York  Poultry 
Assn,  will  hold  its  annual  Poultry 
Exposition  and  Trade  Show  Feb. 
17-18  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Buf¬ 
falo.  Held  for  the  past  three  years 
in  Rochester,  the  Show  goes  West 
to  Buffalo  this  year  in  view  of 
the  interest  expressed  by  practical 
poultrymen  in  the  area.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  there  are  a  million  and 
a  half  chickens  in  the  environs  of 
Buffalo.  According  to  Warren  Haw¬ 
ley  III,  Batavia,  association  presi¬ 
dent,  there  will  be  exhibits  on  con¬ 
servation  of  feed  and  on  farm  con 
struction,  talks  on  disease  control 
and  consumer  demand,  plus  revela¬ 
tions  of  all  that  is  new  in  marketing 
of  poultry  and  eggs.  There  will  be 
much  FFA  and  4-H  activity. 

Poultrymen  are  invited  to  attend 
to  this  important  annual  trade  show 
and  exposition.  A  large  attendance 
is  anticipated. 

New  York  State  Turkey 
Meeting  Feb.  3-4 

The  New  York  State  Turkey  Assn, 
is  holding  its  annual  meeting  on 
Feb.  3-4  at  the  Van  Curler  Hotel  in 
Schenectady.  Featured  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  dressed  turkey  show, 
the  prize-winning  birds  from  which 
will  be  auctioned  off  to  the  public 
before  television  cameras.  All  New 
York  State  turkey  growers  are  in¬ 
vited  by  Association  president  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Coons  of  Gloversville  to  at¬ 


tend  this  event.  It  will  present 
much  valuable  information  as  well 
as  organize  the  Association  and  its 
work  for  the  coming  year.  There 
will  also  be  entertainment. 

Winners  af  Boston 
Poultry  Show 

The  grand  champion  of  the  entire 
recent  108th  annual  Boston  Poultry 
Show  was  a  White  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel  owned  by  Gustav  Wolfram, 
Manhasset,  N.Y.  The  champion  baby 
chicks,  Dominant  Whites,  were 
shown  by  Sturtevant  Poultry  Farm, 
Halifax,  Mass.,  and  the  top  turkey, 
a  White  Holland  young  hen,  by 
William  Gozzi,  Guilford,  Conn.  Other 
champions  were*:  Bantams — Black 
Cochin  cock  owned  by  Harold  Mudge, 
Westerly,  R.I.;  Geese — African  old 
gander  shown  by  Daniel  Southwick, 
Blackstone,  Mass.;  Ducks — Indian 
Runner  old  drake  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Marie  Robinson,  Swansea,  Mass. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Eggs  Are  on  the  March! 


(Continued  from  Page  75) 

that  many  more  concerns  will  be 
buying  eggs  direct  from  farmers  on 
a  nest-run  basis  and.  in  large  plants 
where  efficient  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  employed,  the  clean¬ 
ing,  sizing,  grading  and  packaging 
of  eggs  will  be  done  in  one  continu¬ 
ous  operation. 

In  the  Future — Shell-less  Eggs 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  shell-less  eggs.  When  one 
considers  the  gains  that,  may  be 
made  through  the  marketing  of 
cracked  eggs,  eggs  w-ith  small  defects 
(but  which  have  been  removed), 
creating  a  market  for  small-sized 
eggs,  and  even  the  normal  differen¬ 
tial  between  white  and  brown  eggs, 
it  would  appear  that  the  economics 


Such  a  sales  case  as  this  —  it  has 
nothing  hut  cool  jresh  eggs  in  it  — 
sells  many  more  eggs  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  poultry-dairy  cases  installed  in 
most  retail  grocery  stores. 


“bite  off  a  piece”  of  the  choice  re¬ 
tail  market  for  himself ..  This  can  be 
done  through  the  merchandising  of 
eggs  to  retail  food  stores,  restaurants, 
hotels,  or  even  consumers.  Sales  to 
the  latter  may  be  further  developed 
through  the  use  of  retail  routes  or 
through  the  use  of  vending  machines 
at  the  farm  and  in  selected  high 
traffic  points  in  urban  areas.  Of 
course,  not  all  poultrymen  can  or 
should  become  involved  in  this  type 
of  operation,  but  there  are  many 
who  are  so  located  as  to  take  real 
advantage  of  such  systems  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

The  time  has  surely  come  when 
the  average  poultryman  must  give 
more  consideration  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  his  product.  Typically  many 
poultrymen  spend  months  getting 
ready  to  produce  eggs  and,  when 
they  are  produced,  simply  dump 
them  into  the  marketing  system 
without  further  thought.  This  must 


Whkh 


be  changed.  It  can  be,  too,  through 
each  individual  poultryman  becom¬ 
ing  more  interested  in  what  goes 
on  beyond  his  own  line  fence.  If  he 
does,  he  will  be  amazed  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ideas  and  the  number  of 
possibilities  that  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  egg  marketing  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  he,  as  well  as  the  mar¬ 
keting  concerns  with  which  he  is 
affiliated,  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  really  do  have  to  “run  as 
fast  as  you  can  if  you  want  to  keep 
up.” 


More  Poultry  Processing 

The  number  of  birds  eventually 
ending  up  in  canned  poultry  and 
other  processed  foods  is  increasing. 
An  increase  of  about  two  million 
pounds  last  year  over  1954  brought 
the  total  to  some  180,000,000  pounds, 
ready-to-cook  weight.  So-called  ma¬ 
ture  chickens  account  for  about  80 
per  cent  of  this  supply  for  process¬ 
ing.  The  poundage  from  turkeys  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  from  broilers. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

Roberts  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Starting  Right  With  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein. .  2.95 

Hdw  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 

Turkey  Management, 


Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax. ) 


of  this  type  of  deal  are  good.  In 
August,  1955,  for  example,  peewee 
eggs  were  selling  in  New  York  at  20 
cents  per  dozen,  large  eggs  at  60 
cents.  Through  the  shell-less  pro¬ 
gram.  two  peewee  eggs  could  be 
broken  into  each  of  the  large  egg 
compartments  in  special  sealed  plas¬ 
tic-  containers  and  sold  as  artificial 
double  yolkers,  at  prices  that  would 
substantially  improve  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  small-sized  eggs.  It 
is.  of  course,  recognized  that  a  shell¬ 
less  egg  marketing  program  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  education 
for  consumers. 


do  you  want 


in  YOUR  feed? 


Opportunities  for  Poultrymen 

During  these  years  when  produc¬ 
tion  costs  relative  to  egg  prices  have 
had  poultrymen  in  a  financial  squeeze 
vand  have  squeezed  many  too  much), 
many  are  asking  themselves  what 
they  can  do  to  improve  their  own 
situation.  If  one  were  to  note  the 
relatively  high  fixed  costs  in  the 
marketing  of  eggs  through  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  channels,  he  would 
get  one  idea  of  a  marketing  problem 
that  would  help  many  producers. 
Briefly,  this  system  would  be  to 


Egg  vendors  such  as  this  automatic 
one  needing  only  a  supply  of  eggs 
are  future  egg  marketing  means. 


S& 


The  top  illustration  shows  samples  of  high 
quality  No.  2  corn  as  bought  by  Beacon. 
Below,  you  see  heat  demaged  kernels  from 
No.  4  corn.  The  lower  three  kernels  in  each 
group  are  sliced  to  show  interior  quality 
contrasted  with  interior  damage. 

Moisture  content  of  No.  4  corn  may  run  as 
high  as  20%  with  up  to  5%  cracked  kernels 
and  foreign  material.  Grade  No.  4  permits 
five  times  more  heat  damage. 

No.  2  corn  costs  more,  but  averages  up  to 
8%  more  energy,  more  Vitamin  A,  more 
protein,  less  moisture. 

The  important  thing  is,  it  costs  less  per  ton 
in  feeding  value.  This  is  but  one  example  of 
Beacon  quality  ingredients  and  why  high 
feeding  value  gives  you  more  for  your  feed 
dollar. 


CONSIDER  YOUR  OWN  BEST  INTEREST 

Low  grade  ingredients  have  no  place  in  poultry  rations. 
They  provide  an  appeal  to  price-per-bag  buyers  but  in 
the  end  prove  penny-wise  and  pound  foolish. 

FIRST  .  .  .  When  feeding  value  per  pound  is  high  .  .  . 
birds  need  eat  less.  This  alone  can  offset  even  large 
differences  in  cost  per  bag. 

SftCsOND  ,  .  .  Generous  amounts  of  the  critical  and  more 
expensive  ingredients  provide  extra  protection  against 
disease  or  other  poultry  stresses  which  result  in  culls  or 
mortality. 

THIRD . .  .Superior  feeding  values  bring  you  more  for  your 
money  in  high  production  ...  in  the  end,  lower  feeding 
cost  per  dozen  eggs  produced. 

THE  SECRET  OF  BEACON.  Chickens  are  naturally  con¬ 
stituted  to  use  high  quality  ingredients  more  efficiently. 
Beacon  starts  with  the  chicken  .  .  .  not  the  price  per  ton  of 
cheaper  ingredients.  It  truly  costs  less  to  feed  quality. 
That’s  the  secret  of  Beacon. 

Consider  your  own  best  interest  .  .  .  your  profit  from 
better  results  ...  then  call  your  Beacon  dealer. 


Beacon  Dealers  are  located 
from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


TOP  poid^meib  (ml 

BEACON 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL.  •  EAS1P0RT,  N.  Y. 


February  4,  1956 
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LET  IN 


Shatterproof-Plastic 


Sunshine 

Vitamin 

D’ 


mm&i  Mimsis 


28",  36",  48",  wide 


Just  Tack-on 
one  of 


Flex-O-Glass 

G  LASS-O-  N  ET 

Plastig lass 
Wyr-O -Glass 

28’,  36",  48'  wide 

Screen-Glass 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51 
World’s  Largest  Producers  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materials 

ew  Plastic  Products 
Have  Many  Practical 
Uses  for  Farm  and  Town  Folks 

PlasT’O-Mat 

Plastic  Floor  Runner 

9  Feet  Wide 


Hundreds  of  Home  Uses 


PAINTING 
DROP  CLOTH 


CARRIAGE  AND 
APPLIANCE  COVER 


Sold  by  Local  Hardware,  Lumber  and  Feed  Dealers 


■i 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  Q 

Mome 

Address 

-»>X  State 


> BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

'  '  BOX  31,  DEPT. R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


is  a  straight  spur  gear  transmission  de¬ 
signed  for  the  maximum  efficiency  obtain¬ 
able  with  this  type  of  gearing.  It  is 
designed  os  o  straight  in  line  unit  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  transmitting  power 
around  corners.  Spur  gears  are  precision 
;o t  from  semi-steel  costings,  and  alloy 
steels  allow  relatively  high  loads  to  be 
transmitted  with  smoothness  and  quiet 
operation.  The  large  pulley  reduction  In 
this  unit  eliminates  high  gear  speeds  and 
frequent  lubrication  problems.  Ease  of 
maintenance  and  lubrication  are  among  the 
outstanding  features  of  this  unit.  The  tip 
back  cover  allows  greasing  and  adjust¬ 
ment  and  is  standard  equipment  on  this 
transmission. 

SO  Transmissions  ore  also  avoiioble  for 
extra  heavy  duty. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


THIS  IS  AD  HO.  2  OF  A  SERIES 


BARN  CLEANER 
flirt" HEAVY  DUTY" 
HU  TRANSMISSION 


Make  BIG  MONEY  with  \\\ 
New  Leather  Shoe  That  \ 

SHEDS  WATER! 


1 


FREE  SALES  KITI 

Enjoy  a  profitable  spare¬ 
time  business  without , 
spending  a  cent! 

We  send  you  FREE 
powerful  Sales  Kit 
with  EVERYTHING 
you  need  to  make  money" 
first  hour.  170  fast-selling  Mason  Shoes  includ¬ 
ing  magic  SYLFLEX  leather  shoe  that  .sheds 
water,  stays  soft  and  flexible!  Friends,  relatives. 
EVERYONE  buys  from  you — Mason  shoes  are 
NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Work  from  home— 
earn  up  to  $4  profit  on  each  pair.  J ust  2  spare¬ 
time  orders  each  day  pay  you  over  $50  EXTRA 
INCOME  WEEKLY!  Sizes  5  to  15.  Widths 
AAAA  to  EEEE.  200.000  pairs  to  choose  from. 
Dress,  sport,  and  work  styles!  Also  horsehide 
jackets!  Start  making  BIG  MONEY  now  — 
iflipnu  Rush  postcard  for  Free  Selling  Outfit. 
MAdUN  SHOEMFG.CO.,  Dept  171,  Chippewa  Falls, Wis. 


DEHORN.  CASTRATE, 
DOCK  by  BLOOD- 
LESS  elastic  ring 
method.  One  man, 
any  weather.  Original, 
genuine.  $12.50.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1;  100, 
$1.80;  500,  $7.  AT 
DEALERS  or  postpaid. 


eLASTRAT0R 


pat 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Depf.3-M,  151  Mi»sion  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Californio 


Avoid  major  tnftdionj 
in-juries  wilh  ihe  healinq  help  of  comforting  > 


Corona.  Rubs  In  —  Stays  on.  Anti-chap  At  Udderly  Perfect! 
druggists  or  direct  postpaid.  lb  $1.10  It’s  Lantiseptic! 
Sompie  10c.  CORONA.  Oepi  E23B,  Kenton,  Ohio.- 


CORONA 


ANTISEPTIC  OtlMT^EMT 
6 JILT  OM  L^rvJLIV 


The  MAJOR  Ointment  for  MINOR  Skin  injuries  &  Irritations  since  1 906 


LEFT  HANDED? 

Send  for  list  of  articles  made  special  for 
left  hand  use.  Make  ideal  gifts,  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  long  remembered. 

LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS,  Box  402.  Warren,  Ohio 


FREE 

LIST 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  am  writing  you  about  the  Im¬ 
perial  Seed  Company  of  Clear  Lake, 
Iowa.  I  bought  some  seed  from  them. 
I  never  got  the  seed  nor  did  they  re¬ 
turn  my  money.  Now  I  understand 
that  Bob  Wolf  was  their  salesman 
and  that  he  was  bonded.  Can  you 
help  me?  w.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

Many  complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  this  same  sales¬ 
man.  The  bonding  company  has  all 
the  complaints,  and  we  understand 
that  they  are  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Unfortunately  Imperial  Seed 
Company  is  now  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers,  but  we  are  advised  that  the 
former  president  is  doing  all  that 
he  can  to  help  straighten  out  the 
difficulties.  We  trust  adjustments 
may  be  made  and  that  all  our  sub¬ 
scribers  will  get  their  seed  money 
back. 

Last  year  I  bought  two  watches 
at  a  farmer’  auction.  The  auctioneer 
“guaranteed”  them,  so  when  they 
needed  fixing  I  gave  them  to  him. 
He  signed  a  receipt,  and  now  claims 
that  he  is  not  the  head  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,  and  turned  them  over  to  some¬ 
one  else.  Can  you  help  me  to  get 
them?  j.  z.  p. 

New  York 

We  have  not  received  any  reply 
from  the  auctioneer,  who,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  now  in  another  State.  The 
amount  is  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  spending  money  for  an  at¬ 
torney’s  fees  and  the  loss  will  have 
to  be  checked  up  to  experience. 
There  is  a  certain  attraction  in  some 
of  these  cheap  advertisements,  where 
an  article  looks  good  and  is  offered 
for  a  low  price;  but  one  is  wise  to 
bew’are  of  the  lure  of  too  cheap  mer¬ 
chandise.  Usually  it  is  not  worth  any 
more  than  you  pay,  and  often  it  is 
worth  considerably  less  than  the  ask¬ 
ing  price.  There  are  many  reports 
that  these  watches  will  not  run  and 
we  cannot  repeat  our  warnings  often 
enough.  Beware  of  too  low  a  price 
and  remember  it  is  safer  to  purchase 
from  recognized  stores.  They  too 
have  inexpensive  watches  and  will 
live  up  to  their  guarantees  for  them. 
They  know  that  their  credit  standing 
is  important  to  them. 

“The  State’s  committee  on  chari¬ 
ties  was  told  that  a  group,  which 
solicited  money  for  training  dogs  for 
the  blind,  took  in  $53,000  last  year 
before  it  had  a  trainer  or  a  dog, 
and  that  only  $8,000  is  left  for  train¬ 
ing  purposes.  In  another  instance  a 
veterans’  group  hired  a  Chicago  firm 
to  mail  out  2,500,000  ball-point  pens 
and  agreed  to  pay  the  fund  raisers 
the  first  $1,000,000  collected.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  which  developed  legislation 
two  years  ago  to  curb  charity  rackets, 
is  seeking  additional  legislation  to 
close  loopholes  in  the  law.  It  was 
said  that  of  the  $5,000,000,000  con¬ 
tributed  to  charity  annually  in  the 
United  States,  three  per  cent  goes 
down  the  drain  to  racketeering  chari¬ 
ties.”  We  urge  readers  to  know  to 
what  they  contribute  and  investigate 
before  paying  out  their  money. 

I  ordered  a  culotte  dress  from 
Sheldon  Specialty  Company  in  New 
York.  When  received,  it  was  not 
what  I  wanted,  and  I  returned  it  for 
a  refund.  I  have  written  many  times, 
with  no  reply.  j.  m.  d. 

Maryland 

We  are  told  that  this  concern  has 
not  been  heard  from  since  August 
of  1954.  Evidently  the  firm  went  out 
of  business  before  they  could  refund. 
Since  J.  M.  D.  did  not  insure  his 
package  it  has  been  lost.  When  re¬ 
turning  things,  be  sure  to  insure 
them.  For  the  five  or  10  cents  in¬ 
volved  it  may  save  much  heartache 
and  serious  loss. 


In  reference  to  your  answer  on 
“Ramie”,  which  you  call  a  “synthetic 
material”,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is 
a  natural  fiber  like  linen  or  hemp. 
This  shrub-like  plant  is  a  native  of 
southeast  China  and  the  fiber  is  said 
to  possess  the  strength  of  jute  and 
the  softness  of  silk.  It  has  been 
grown  experimentally  in  Florida,  and 
the  Shawano  Corporation  claims  to 
be  the  second  largest  processor  of 
Ramie,  calling  it  nature’s  own  mira¬ 
cle  fiber.  Shawano  stock  seems  to  be 
highly  speculative.  h.  h. 

New  York 

We  appreciate  the  interest  of  our 
readers  in  setting  us  right  on  this 
Ramie,  which  is  not  synthetic  ma¬ 
terial  and  it  is  said  to  grow  in  Cuba 
as  well  as  Florida.  Some  Ramie 
comes  from  Japan  and  China  also. 
We,  however,  do  not  recommend 
purchase  of  the  stock.  The  Shawano 
Development  Corporation  originally, 
we  are  told,  specialized  in  agricult¬ 
ure,  but  recently  have  gone  into 
mining  and  oil  and  later  in  a  hotel 
enterprise.  At  this  stage  we  could 
not  recommend  investment  in  the 
stock. 


I  was  looking  for  a  1947  or  1948 
Ford-Ferguson  tractor.  Phil  Gardner, 
a  Kaiser-Frazer  agent  in  New  Jersey, 
advised  me  he  had  a  good  1947  Ford- 
Ferguson  for  sale.  I  travelled  100 
miles  to  look  at  it  and  placed  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $150  on  it.  The  total  price 
quoted  was  $595  including  delivery. 
However,  I  had  to  pay  $75  when  it 
came.  My  bill  of  sale  reads  “1947 
Ford-Ferguson  tractor — $595.”  Later 
I  asked  a  Ford  agent  what  he  would 
allow  me  for  the  1947  Ford-Ferguson 
tractor.  He  checked  the  serial  num¬ 
ber  and  advised  me  that  I  had  a  1940 
model  and  not  a  1947.  I  had  also 
bought  a  set  of  plows  from  Mr. 
Gardiner  for  $150,  which  were  sold 
to  me  as  new.  I  have  since  learned 
the  plows  were  older  than  the  trac¬ 
tor.  I  asked  Mr.  Gardiner  to  give  me 
a  1947  Ford-Ferguson  tractor  as 
called  for  in  my  bill  of  sale.  He  has 
not  done  so.  Can  you  suggest  some 
way  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion?  Mr.  Gardiner 
came  up  to  my  place  three  times 
when  I  was  not  home.  I  asked  him 
to  make  a  definite  date  as  I  did  not 
think  anyone  should  travel  100  miles 
without  an  appointment.  All  I  want 
is  what  I  paid  for  and  what  my  re¬ 
ceipt  calls  for — a  1947  Ford-Ferguson 
tractor.  m.  h.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

We  presented  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Phil  Gardiner.  He  replied  that  he 
had  made  attempts  to  see  M.  H.  P., 
but  did  not  find  him  at  home;  “that 
he  was  anxious  to  please  all  cus¬ 
tomers.”  It  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  made  a  definite  appointment 
before  taking  a  one  hundred  mile 
trip  a  third  time!  He  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  discrepancy  in  the  date 
of  either  the  car  or  the  plow.  A  re¬ 
ceipt  was  given  for  a  1947  machine 
which  proves  to  be  a  1940  model. 
The  receipt  does  not  seem  to  cover  the 
machine  purchased  and  an  adjust¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  be  in  order. 
Whether  the  age  of  a  machine  im¬ 
pairs  its  value  to  a  customer,  is  not 
the  question  in  point.  The  receipt 
does  not  cover  the  machine  pur¬ 
chased  and  an  explanation  and  settle¬ 
ment  is  due. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


WASSAIC State  School,  Wassaic.  N.  Y.: 

Wanted  male  and  female  ward  attendants. 
m  940  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mamte- 
nance  For  information  write  Director.  Wassaic 

State  School.  Wassaic.  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  gard¬ 
ener  needed  for  small  nursery  in  -Pennsyl¬ 
vania-  Good  working  conditions  Position 
nnpn  April  1  to  November  15.  Write  stating 
experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1711, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  farm  work; 

no  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y, 
HELP  Wanted:  Man  and  wife  to  run  small 
poultry  farm  and  woodlot  in  scenic  north- 
wes  ern  Connecticut.  Tractor  and  some  ma¬ 
chinery  Wife  help  with  housework  and  some 
rooking  for  owner.  Excellent  separate  house 
furnished.  Salary  plus  incentive.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  1729,  Rur.*l_New_ Yorker. 
COUPLES  as  cottage  parents  for  children 
ages  8-14  in  private  non-sectarian  institution. 
Each  cottage  of  12  children  requires  mature, 
-stable  well  organized  couple.  A  challenging 
opportuni  y  for  people  liking  children.  Apply 
in  writing  to  Supervisor  of  Cottage  Life,  1400 
Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Immediate 

opening. _ __  _ _ _ _ 

TOP-FLIGHT  herdsman  desired  for  100  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  heavy  producing  cows.  Farm 
and  bungalow  on  Route  9.  one  mile  from  town 
in  central  Massachusetts.  Sibley  Farms,  318 

Main  St.,  Spencer,  Mass. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  not  servant  type,  for  work¬ 
ing  couple  and  two  half  grown  children. 
P’fcase  give  reference  and  salary  expected. 
Write  Bonney,  42  Wheeler  Ave.,  Pleasantville, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  bv  farming  family  in  South  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  farm  woman  with  one  or 
two  children,  to  share  home,  in  exchange  for 
companionship  and  small  chores.  Must  be 
intelligent,  capable  and  have  sense  of  numor 
References  and  details  exchanged.  BOX  1800, 

R ural  New  Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  dairy  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  opportunity  for  advancement.  Reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins.  A.  R.  testing,  can  learn 
artificial  insemination.  Write  giving  age  and 
experience.  Zimmerman  Dairy  Farm,  Lehigh- 

ton,_  Penna. _ _ _ _ 

COMFORTABLE  home,  light  work,  smaller 
salary.  Preferably  middleaged  country 
woman,  maiden,  or  widow  as  housekeeper  for 
widow.  Lyda  Fowler,  483.  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 
EXPERIENCED  man  for  work  on  dairy  farm; 

married,  must  be  steady,  sober,  honest. 
References  required.  BOX  1902,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ . 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  three  adults,  simple  cook¬ 
ing  country;  house  with  all  conveniences; 
laundry  goes  out.  Situated  between  Pittsfield 
Massachusetts  and  Albany,  New  Y  ork.  Good 
wages.  Mrs  Sydney  Smith.  Canaan.  N.  Y. 
GENERAL  farmer  for  dairy  and  field  work. 

Good  pav.  modern  house  and  farm  produce 
offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove, 

New_  Jersey _ . _ _ _ 

WANTED  Married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Experience  needed.  Good  wages, 
modern  house,  vacation.  Steady  work  for  good 
man.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls.  Mass. 
FARMER  wanted  to  work  small  farm  Rich¬ 
mond.  Rhode  Island,  on  profit  sharing  basis. 
Good  market.  Excellent  location,  near  town 
and  state  agricultural  college.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  James  C.  Muldowney,  Narra- 

gansett,  Rhode  Island. _ _ 

TEACHERS :  Women,  men.  Elementary  grade, 
slow  children.  Houseworkers,  mason,  farm¬ 
ers,  carpenter  or  helpers  or  couples.  Resident 
School,  22  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn  26, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WOMAN:  General  helper  in  school  for  re¬ 
tailed.  No  experience  necessary,  but  must 
have  some  cooking  ability.  Steady  job,  good 
home.  Give  full  details  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  Sou  ndview  School,  Yorktown  Heights, 
New  York, _ 

EXPERIENCED  young  married  man  for 
Connecticut  dairy  farm.  Good  machine 
milker  essential.  Must  be  sober  and  reliable. 
Good  wages,  liberal  time  off,  vacation  with 
pay.  house,  lights,  oil  heat,  milk  furnished. 
Position  available  April  1st.  Isabel  D.  Mahoney, 
Box  172,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Old  Farms  Rd.,  Simsbury, 

Connecticut. _ 

WORKING  herdsman  to  wrork  in  modern 
dairy,  able  to  use  DeLaval  milking  machines. 
Nice  house,  heat,  light,  electric  range  for 
cooking.  Give  references  and  wages  expected. 
Armstrong  Dairy,  Locust  Valley,  L,  I,,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Couple  for  permanent  position. 

Salary,  room,  board.  Near  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Man,  some  experience  dogs,  horses,  light  out¬ 
side  work.  Woman,  cook,  light  laundry,  gener¬ 
al  housework.  Two  adults  in  family.  Wanted 
immediately.  References  required.  Write  Mrs. 
Howard  Snethen,  Sangamon  Farm,  Dewitt- 

ville ,  N,  Y,  or  call  Mayville  3344. _ 

FARM  manager  and  part  owner  wanted  for 
high  quality  pure  bred  Holstein  farm  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  150  head,  90  milkers,  Dun- 
loggin-Ragapple  breeding,  latest  machinery, 
barn  cleaners,  etc.  300  improved  acres  and 
extra  pasture.  Looking  for  competence  and 
experience  rather  than  amount  to  be  in¬ 
vested.  Present  owner  developed  present 
home  grown  herd  during  past  11  years.  Due 
to  outside  business  requirements,  willing  to 
offer  excellent  opportunity  to  qualified  man 
rather  than  disperse  herd.  Write  full  details 
to  BOX  1907,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  or  retired  couple  on  small 
farm,  few  sheep,  chickens  and  fruit  trees. 
Man  for  outside  and  woman  for  light  house¬ 
work.  New  modern  4-room  private  apartment, 
garden  privileges,  15  miles  north  of  Baltimore. 
Md.  Salary  dependent  on  individual.  BOX 
1308,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ __ 

SINGLE  man  experienced  in  dairy  farming, 

$175  a  month,  plus  board  and  room.  Contact 
Jacob  Newman,  Box  51,  Vienna.  New  Jersey. 
COOK-Houseworker:  Fond  children.  Other 

help.  Own  room,  bath,  excellent  salary,  va¬ 
cation,  bonus.  References,  details.  Weatherall 
Farms.  Washingtonville,  New  York. _ 

CARETAKER  for  genileman  farm,  vicinity 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey.  Ail  round  handy 
man;  good  gardener;  excellent  living  quarters; 
submit,  references  and  telephone  number. 

BOX  _1909,  Rural _ New  Yorker. _ 

A  GENERAL  houseworker,  must  be  fond  of 
children.  Friendly  atmosphere.  Good  home. 
Own  private  room  and  bath.  Mrs.  Alvin 
rnedman.  Yankee  Hill  Road,  Westport,  Conn. 

FRUIT  man  experienced:  50  acres  apples  and 

peaches  on  Long  Island.  Nice  cottage,  all 
conveniences,  permanent,  good  salary.  Must 
have  good  references.  BOX  1910,  Rural  New 
Y  oi'ker, _ 

TENANT  man  small  family  for  general  farnvl 

mg.  No  dairy  but  good  judgment  in  care 
and  feeding  heifers.  Aggressive  and  able  to 
opera, e  all  modern  machinery.  Good  house, 
school  bus.  Ten  miles  from  Rochester.  Refer¬ 
ences  required^  BOX  1911,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MARRIED  working  dairy  farm  foreman", 
college  graduate  preferred,  agreeable  salary, 
new  house,  large  herd,  93  milking,  very  pro¬ 
gressive.  Give  full  particulars  and  references. 
Orange  County.  BOX  1919.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKING  Manager:  Poultry-grain  farm. 

Good  living  accommodations  and  working 
conditions.  Only  experienced  man  with  refer¬ 
ences  considered.  Salary  phis  bonus.  Norman 
Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N,  Y. _ _ 

COUPLE;  Man  to  work  as  caretaker-gardener; 

wife  as  part  time  second  maid  or  waitress- 
chambermaid.  House  with  heat  and  light 
goes  with  the  job.  Location  between  Wester.y, 
R.  I.  and  Stonington,  Conn.  Write  giving  full 
experience,  references,  and  wages  you  would 
hxe  and  were  getting.  BOX  1920,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

CAPABLE  man  to  operate  100  acre  poultry 
iarm,  profit  share  basis.  Living  quarters 
provided,  expenses  advanced;  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  1912,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


__ _ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
mi  liters,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y,  BArciay  "-06I9. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865, _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Single,  30  years  experience. 

Desires  work  on  poultry  farm  or  estate. 
Take  full  charge.  BOX  1801,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  experience  poultry,  will  learn 
dairy,  seeks  job  big  New  Jersey  farm. 
Kinsborg,  R.  R.  2,  Somerville,  New_  Jersey. 
HANDY  man  also  house  man  and  care  for 
horses.  Middle  aged,  single,  sober.  Slate 

wages  or  call  PL  3-9827,  Worcester.  Mass. _ 

EXPERIENCED  college  graduate  desires 
managerial  position  on  modern  fruit  farm. 

BOX  1903,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Position:  Farm  manager,  dairy  or 
general,  graduated  of  a  German  University, 
40,  married,  two  children.  BOX  1913,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  experienced  farmer,  gardener, 
handyman.  Middleaged,  married,  school-age 
children.  Separate  cottage.  BOX  1914,  Rural 

N  ew_Y  orker. _ 

COUNTRY  estate  manager,  middleaged  man 
with  25  years  experience  in  business,  build¬ 
ing,  home  and  institution  maintenance,  com¬ 
plete  interior  decorating  service.  Salary 
$6,000,  John  V.  Moore.  R.  D.  4,  Norwich.  Conn. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED;  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA  orange  grove,  11  acres,  good  home, 
$26,500.  Ranch,  50  acres,  new  masonry  home, 
$25,000.  Lakefront  home  $8,900.  Other  listings 
available.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness, 
Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Florida  muck  lands.  9,000  acres  in 
Palm  Beach  County.  Suitable  for  cattle, 
vegetable,  grain  or  fiber  operation.  Deep  muck 
under  complete  water  control.  Available  in 
small  or  large  tracts.  Terms  if,  desired. 
Management  services  available.  Write  Hills¬ 
boro  Plantation,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  751,  telephone 
6166,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. _ 

GROCERY  store  and  meat  market,  with  living 
quarters,  doing  profitable  business,  Sayre, 
Pa.,  close  to  New  York  State  line  at 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  fully  stocked  and  equipped, 
real  estate  included  in  price,  write  for  full 
details.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 

N ew  Y ork . _ _ 

87V2  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Broome  County, 
New  York:  Good  7-room  house,  dairy  barn, 
19  head  stock,  all  equipment,  $9,700,  terms. 

Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City. _ N.  Y, _ 

72  ACRES,  Cortland  County.  New  York:  Good 
3-room  house,  dairy  barn  with  15  stanchions, 
garage,  $4,000,  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 

Estate,  Johnson  City , _ N .  Y . _ 

FARM  for  rent,  northwest  New  Jersey,  May 
1st.  81  acres  good  hay  and  pasture,  tightly 
fenced,  good  water.  Four  room  cottage,  all 
improvements.  Large  barns,  cribs,  etc.  Ideal 

for  stock.  BOX  1826,  Rural  New _ Yorker. 

SMALL,  old  established,  incorporated  hunt¬ 
ing  ciub  desires  to  lease  hunting  rights  for 
small  game  in  N.  Y.  S.ate  within  100  miles 
of  Long  Island.  Give  particulars  as  to  loca¬ 
tion,  type  game,  acreage  and  possibility  of 
over  night  accommodation.  BOX  1827,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

VIRGINIA  Farm:  37  acres,  older  3-bedroom 
home  nicely  modernized  and  furnished. 
Grand  piano,  TV,  deep  freeze.  Everything 
$16,000.  Waugh  -  -  - 

Virginia. 


Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper, 


BUSINESS  Property.  Massillon,  Ohio.  Six- 
room  house,  storeroom,  two  acres.  Ideal 
location  for  wholesale  poultry  or  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Sell  or  trade  for  New  York  or  Florida 
real  estate.  BOX  1906,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SULLIVAN  County  farms,  homes,  businesses, 

etc.  Bernard  Heller,  Swan  Lake,  New  York. 
SOUTH  JERSEY,  Garden  StatY:  75  or  31 
acres-,  fertile  soil,  stream,  water  for  irri¬ 
gation,  8-room  house,  large  stone  barn,  18-inch 
thick  walls,  dairy  possibilities;  grow  any  kind 
crops.  Elementary,  high  school  transportation 
at  door.  28  miles  from  Philadelpha,  32  miles 
from  Atlantic  City.  All  hard  surface  roads 
around  property,  electricity  and  telephone. 
Write.  R.  F.  D.,  164  Chew  Road,  Waterford, 
New  Jersey.  Ber.  7-1127-R11. _ _ 

FOR  Sale;  Brick  house,  six  rooms,  newly 

decorated,  new  heating  system,  in  small 
village;  10  miles  from  Poughkeepsie. 
Katherine  A.  Hayes,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

219  ACRES,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania;  40 

registered  Gurenseys,  $6.25  cwt.  for  milk. 
Two  houses  and  barn  in  good  condition.  Price 
$35,000,  terms.  BOX  1904,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANT  to  buy  farm  $2,000  cash.  Describe 

what  kind,  acreage  and  house.  Prefer  South 
Jersey,  BOX  1905,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

225  ACRES,  six  miles  from  Troy.  Very  pro¬ 

ductive  sand  loam.  High  state  cultivation. 
Two  family  duplex  house,  bath;  $25,000.  Also 
selling  50  Holsteins,  equipment.  Walter 

Wagner,  R.  D,  Cohoes,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Gasoline  station,  grocery  and  home. 
„Eocated  in  Maryland.  Will  mortgage  part. 
BOX  1901,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MOTEL !  Money  Maker!  Are  you  interested? 

Mary  Cummings,  Agent.  Telephone  2343. 

Putnam  Sta.,  New  York.  Blanche  Mosier, 

Realtor.  _ 

MODERN  8-room  granite  house,  unfailing 

.  spring,  32  acres.  Excellent,  hunting  and  fish- 
InS-  l.2  miles  from  Augusta.  Raymond  Tozier, 
Litchfield,  Maine. _ 

WANTED”  Abandoned  farm  land  In  Penn- 
syivania.  Paul  E.  Fasnacht,  621  East  Maple 
St. ,  Palmyra,  Pa.  _ 

FLORIDA  winter  garden  farms  and  home- 

sites.  Beautifully  wooded.  Near  famous 

Panama  City  pleasure  resort.  World’s  finest 
beaches.  Many  lovely  lakes.  Finest  fishing, 
hunting.  Sportsman’s  paradise.  10-acre  berry, 
fruit,  poultry  farms.  Money-making  tung 
groves.  Lowest  prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet 
free.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain.  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  Five  acre  farm  on  both  sides  of 
county  road  in  rural  town  near  seashore. 
House  seven  rooms,  bath,  conveniences, 
garage,  rich  soil;  price  $4,500.  Caroline 

Zaremba,  Egg  Harbor  City  P.  O.,  R.  D., 
Weekstown,  New  Jersey, _ 

WANTED!  Small  house  about  $3,500.  BOX 

1915,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


NEED  HELP? 

from  1  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  your  Farm 

Distance  No  Handicap 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 

Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  3/2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Open  daily  and  Saturday  6  AM  to  6  PM 
Branch:  Claremont -Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


RIVER  fiat  farm  347  acres.  222  acres  tillable; 

two  complete  sets  of  buildings.  65  Holsteins 
with  eight  year  DHIA  record.  31  head  of 
young  stock.  Complete  line  of  equipment. 
Near  town  on  state  highway.  Illness  forces 
sale  of  this  high  income  producing  property. 
To.al  price  $79,000.  Terms.  Mang  &  Bowne 
Agency,  Sidney.  New  York. 

106  ACRE  daix-y  farm,  95  tillable,  stocked  and 
equipped,  excellent  water  supply,  good  lo¬ 
cation.  Write:  Arthur  Lyon,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Putnam,  Conn. _ _ 

COLUMBIA-Rensselaer  Counties.  State  type 
-property  desired.  DeLeon  Realty,  East 
Chatham,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  160  acres  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 
County.  Barn  holds  40  cows,  drinking  cups, 
house  10  rooms,  all  conveniences,  power  line, 
near  Saratoga  race  track.  Will  border  new 
state  highway.  View,  can  be  used  for  motels. 
Information  write  owner.  Cornelia  Kemmet, 

Box  305,  R.  F.  D,  1,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Three  small  farms  $3,000  to  $9,000 
or  buy  acreage  or  rent.  Convenient.  BOX 
1916,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANT  bargain  and  exceptional  easy  terms 
on  acreage  home?  Write  BOX  27,  Little 
Falls,  New  York. _ 

ENJOY  the  healthful  benefits  of  farm  life 

with  all  city  conveniences  on  this  profitable 
poultry  and  dairy  farm  in  beautiful  Bradford 
County,  Penna.  Attractive  8-room  home  with 
all  modern  conveniences  and  attached  garage, 
situated  on  hard  surface  road,  only  12  miles 
from  Elmira,  N.  Y.  or  Troy,  Pa.  Farm  over¬ 
looking  wonderful  valley  view,  consists  of 
100  well  drained  acres  under  high  cultivation 
and  improved  pasture.  This  low  cost  farm 
presently  maintains  30-40  cow  dairy,  two  prac¬ 
tically  new  poultry  houses  with  total  of 
16,000  square  feet  and  capacity  of  5,200  layers 
or  16,000  broilers  with  labor  saving  elevators 
m  both  buildings.  Farm  may  be  purchased 
with  or  without  complete  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Other  attractive  features  include  new 
14  ft.  by  41  ft.  cinder  block  silo,  apple  or¬ 
chard,  farm  pond,  convenient  school  bus  and 
mail  service,  pure,  soft  water  from  never 
failing  well  and  spring  and  excellent  nearby 
hunting  and  fishing.  Write  Leslie  Ameigh, 
Gillett,  Pa.  for  price  and  furth er  details. 
WILL  sacrifice  7-room  house  and  five  acres 
farm  land  on  popular  highway.  Now  renting 
at  $65  per  month.  Write  BOX  38.  South 
Philadelphia  Ave., _ Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 

FREE  Catalog.  You’ll  find  it  refreshing  to 
read  a  catalog  that  omits  all  "bargain” 
claims,  all  urge  to  "hurry”  or  "buy  now!”. 
Our  catalog  describes  almost  anything  you 
may  want  m  New  York  or  New  England, 
clearly  and  plainly,  in  an  effort  to  help  you 
avoid  wild  goose  chases.”  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY.  Manchester,  N.  H. 

FOR  Sale:  Dry  goods  store,  well  established, 
only  one  in  town.  Building  includes  a  four 
room  apartment.  Selling  due  to  illness.  Write 
BOX  122,  Central  St..  Brookfield.  Mass. 

M2D£.RN  bungalow,  nine  rooms,  bathl  Lot 
85x200;  mam  road.  Bargain  $7,000.  Low  taxes. 
Aarons,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  farms’  suit- 
able  for  excellent  grazing,  grain  and  row 
crops.  Write  us  about  what  you  would  like 
r,9..have-  Bradham  Realty  Company,  Realtors. 

We  specialize  in  farms.”  2  N.  Main  St., 
Phone  3-3377,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  South 
Carolina.  _ 

RETIREMENT  homes,  nothing  down.  List  free. 

Will  help  livewire  start  manufacturig  here. 
Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. 

WANTED  to  rent;  Dairy  farm,  three  or  more 
years  lease.  Please  send  all  information  in 
first  letter.  BOX  1921.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ISLAND  home,  accessable,  completely  furn¬ 
ished,  electricity,  telephone.  Finest  fishing, 
swimming.  $17,500.  Others  $7,000,  up.  Roscow 
Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. 

WANTED  to  buy  land  with  or  without  house, 
suitable  tor  growing  chestnut  trees.  New 
York  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  BOX  1922, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex- 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels 
2?.-xv-  .Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi, 
Dillingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonab.  N.  Y. 


Need  help.  .  . 

wont  to  buy 
or  sell  a  form 

or  get  o  job? 


CHOICE  clover  honey,  5's  $1.75;  10  lb  pads 
$3.25.  Pos  paid  third  zone.  Six  5  lb  pails 
clover  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  Harry 
T.  Gable,  Romulus.  New  York. 

BEE-Good-Comb-Honey :  Big  chunks  clover 
comb.  Five  pound  pail  $2.15.  Extracted 
$1.95.  All  prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Marathon, 
New  York. 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order:  $5.15  per  bushel;  express  free. 
L._F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter  Park.  Florida. 
PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup  One 
gallon  $6.50;  y2  gallon  $3.50;  y4  gallon  $2.00 
postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. _ 

PURE  country  sorghum,  delicious"  canned 
chicken,  o  her  foods.  Beautiful  quilts,  quilt¬ 
ing,  sewing  done.  Aprons.  A'l  kinds  hand- 
made.  Circular.  V.  F.  Fulton.  Gallipoli?  Ohio. 
FINEST  No.  1  quality  pure  maple  syrup; 

Gallon  $6.50:  \'2  gallon  $3.50.  Postpaid.  Frank 
Dunham.  Wellsboro,  Penn. a 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid  or  granulated: 
Five  pounds  $1.95:  carton  6  5’s  $8.00  piepaio- 
60-pound  can  $9.60  not  prepaid  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

FLORIDA  Seedless  Grapefruit.  Price  per 
bushel  $2.00.  Economy  pack,  mosilv  small 
sizes.  Tangelo  orange  per  bushel  $3.0t>.  If 
wanted  prepaid  add  $2.58  for  express  £  R 
Turner  &  Sons,  Dept  R.,  Box  1027,  Clear- 
water,  Florida. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


Pleasant  farm  home  for  retired  gentlemen 
Frymire  Farm,  Trout  Run.  Pa . 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 

Christman,  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

4-3282. 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian:  trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder 

Petroleum  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  New  York  tele¬ 
phone _ 45111. 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con¬ 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place. 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  pipe  smoking  $2  00 
postpaid.  L.  Pulliam.  Patesville.  Kentucky. 


Shippee, 


PIPE  smoking  or  Red  leaf  chewing:  Six  pound 
package  $1.50.  Pay  when  received.  Star 
Farms.  Ralston,  Tennessee. 

WANTED:  Old  bone  dishes,  perfect  condiTTor-" 
Write  description  and  price  to  Mrs.  Mfr-.on 
Fullin,  Knob  Hill  Road.  Norwalk,  Conn 
WANTED  to  buy:  Open  hearth  type" Franklin 
Sioye.  Please  give  measurements  and  a 
rough  sketch.  Must  be  in  useable  condition. 
Vernon  Schilt,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

FOR  Sale:  Standby  generator,  3,500  wattsl 
110/220  volts,  60  cycle  with  Briggs  and 
Stratton  engine.  Brand  new  sold  foi  $583; 
will  sell  for  $360.  Brace  Farms,  R  D  1 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Have  folder. 

WANTED;  Used  traps.  Keith 
Adams  Center,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Farquhar  45-in.  cider  pres«  H  R 
Gansz,  Clyde,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  One  roll  laundry  mangle,  complete 
with  controls.  Make:  American  Laundry' 
Machine.  Electric  210  volt;  could  be  converted 
to  steam.  Gifford  Memorial  Hospital,  Ranc- 
dolph,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Model  T  Fords  or  other  ears  of 
same  era.  A.  Watkins,  R.F.D.  4  Debea  Dr 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Antique,  early  vintage  automobiles! 

brass  lamps,  horns  for  private  collection. 
Trice,  Sennett,  New  York. _ 

CHOICE,  baled  trefoil  and  timothv  hav. 

Charles  Fisher,  Rt.  9-W,  Ravfena,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  8-666 1 . 

'V-AI'LTED:  Good  threshing  machine.  —  Joni 

Miller,  R. _ 2,  Oakland,  Maryland. 

BEAUTIFUL  homemade  rag  rugs.  Ladies 
colorful  handbags.  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
FINEST  quality  cedar  posts  pointed  for  driv¬ 
ing-  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  barns. 
Truck  load  deliveries  until  March  15.  Murry 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  683121,  _ 

FORD  tractor,  seeder,  milk  cooler  othe~  farm 

machinery  for  sale.  Slightly  used.  Chenango 
County  Write  J.  Reinhard,  care  Calzcne.  11 
West  73rd  St.,  New  York  23,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Early  American  trotting  and  bet^e 
prints,  framed  or  unframed.  Only  originals 
no  reproductions.  What  have  you?  R.  L.  B3i?s 
Ponus  Ridge,  New  Canaan,  Conn. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Cc.r-.er 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

S4,LF‘  Hay,  choice  early  cut  hav.  Baled. 
Robert  Cummings,  Putnam  Sta.,  New  York. 

WANTED;  Used  Caterpillar  tractor  with  or 

without  loader  or  dozer  attachment.  Mode! 
D2,  D4  or  D6  or  International  Model  T  D  6 
or  T.D  9  with  or  without  dozer  and  leader 
Give  all  details  as  to  age,  serial  number  and 
price.  BOX  1917,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Oxen  yoke.  State  price  and  con¬ 
dition.  BOX  1918,  Rural  New  Yorker _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  Trefoil-timothy,  priced  light 
Huebenthal,  Route  3.  Baldwinsville.  Jv.  Y. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 
that  a  small  ad  brings 
immediate  response. 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 
and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay ..  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE,  FEB.  18 
CLOSES  FEB.  6 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Dollar  for  dollar,  pound  for  pound — 
you  can’t  get  a  better  fertilizer  value  than 
Royster.  Top-quality  in  every  respect,  no 
other  single  item  you  purchase  returns 
more  profit  per  dollar  invested.  Com¬ 
pared  to  other  farm  outlays,  the  dollar 
you  spend  for  Royster’s  balanced  diet  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  . . . 
plus  calcium,  sulfur  and  magnesium,  is 

SIS  YOUR  ROYSTER  AGENT  TODAY 

t.  S.  ROYSIil  GUAM  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

22  factories  and  15  sales  offices  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Lyons,  N»  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


your  hardest  working  dollar.  Don’t 
gamble  on  plant  food  supply  . . .  get  guar¬ 
anteed  amounts.  Be  wise  and  Roysterize. 
Consult  your  local  Extension  Service  or 
Experiment  Station  or  write  us  for  cor¬ 
rect  amounts  and  the  proper  analysis  for 
your  soil.  A  visit  to  your  Royster  agent 
does  the  rest.  Known  for  Field  Tested 
Fertilizers  since  1885. 


NITROGEN 

for  rapid  growth 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

for  maturity  and  yield 

POTASH 

for  health  and  quality 
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CALCIUM 

for  sturdy  plants 

SULFUR 

for  vigor  and  tone 

MAGNESIUM 

for  color  and  snap 
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LOWEST  COST 


“We  used  Royster  on  our  wheat  and 
got  the  biggest  yield  we  ever  harvest-; 
ed.  The  extra  plant  foods  did  it.”  G.  R.H 
BALDWIN,  BIGLER  VIUE,  PA.,  R.F.D.  tf  1. 
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FOR  BETTER  YIELDS...  HIGHER  SOIETERTIUTY 


“We  used  Royster  broadcast  and  as  a 
side  dressing  on  corn.  In  spite  of  dry 
weather  and  two  bad  storms  we  expect 
100  bushels  per  acre.”  C.  C.  BARGER, 
UPPER  MARLBORO,  MD„  R.F.D.  #2. 


Royster’s  6  plant  food  guarantee 

mmmmmnmmmwrnmmmmmmmmmeiem 

insures  a  6 -course  balanced  diet 
for  your  crop,  your  soil 


“I've  used  Royster  since  1917  and  am 
well  satisfied.  It  has  always  kept  in 
good  condition  and  helped  make  good 
crops  year  in  and  year  out.”  FRED 
BUISCH,  IVONS,  N.Y. 


“I  got  300-100  lb.  bags  per  acre  on  60 
acres  of  early  potatoes  with  Royster. 
I’ve  tested  Royster  alongside  other 
fertilizers  .  .  .  and  I’ve  used  Royster 
for  the  oas-  20  years.”  J.  H.  SLOAN, 
SHIRLEY,  NJ. 


A  U  O  U  R  N  A  t. 
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Sheepfold  in  the  Snow 


FEBRUARY  18,  1956 


Subterranean  tile  is  widely  used  to  remove  excess 
water  from  farm  land.  But  surface  methods  also 
serve  well .  There’s  economy  and  accomplishment  in 

Drainage  You  Can  See 

By  ELMER  W.  GAIN 


where  the  water  is  coming  from,  why  it  lingers 
and  how  to  get  effectively  rid  of  the  excess' 
The  particular  kind  of  soil  and  subsoil  on  a 
farm  has  much  to  do  with  drainage.  So  has 
slope,  length,  and  area  above  as  well  as  on  a 
problem  field.  And  so,  also,  has  the  kind  of 
vegetation  on  the  watershed.  Finally,  amounts 
of  drainage  water  that  need  to  be  removed  in 
about  a  day’s  time  have  to  be  figured  correctly, 
Help  on  these  matters  can,  of  course,  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  soil  conservation  district,  the 
extension  service,  or  state  college  experiment 
station. 

A  Stitch  in  Time  — 


ALK  to  farm  people  about  drain¬ 
ing  a  field  or  wet  spot,  and 
you  will  probably  hear  a  lot 
about  tile.  It  has  certainly  done 
wonders  and  will  do  more  on 
many  farms  in  years  to  come. 
But  many  poorly  drained  sites 
here  in  the  Northeast  are  not  suited  to  tile  be¬ 
cause  of  too  heavy  or  too  shallow  soils,  not 
deep  enough  outlet,  or  just  because  a  proper 
tile  system  costs  too  much  for  the  type  of 
farming  carried  on.  There  is,  however,  another 
method  of  drainage  with  a  future  that  has 
hardly  been  touched.  We  call  it  surface  drain¬ 
age.  It  is  done  by  working  and  treating  the 
face  of  the  land. 

You  can  see  surface  drainage  operate  after 
rain  or  a  heavy  snow  melt.  It  is  not  expensive 
in  relation  to  returns  from  it.  And  the  newer 
designs  are  easy  to  live  with:  they  are  made 
to  suit  the  needs  of  farm  machinery;  they  take 
much  less  space  out  of  production  than  you 
would  expect;  in  fact,  they  have  already  put 
thousands  of  acres  into  the  black  for  the 
first  time. 

Ask  a  West  Almond,  N.  Y.,  farmer  about  di¬ 
versions  across  his  steep  50-acre  field,  and 
he  will  tell  you  “within  a  year  after  they  were 
installed,  the  diversions  resulted  in  producing 
more  than  50  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  on  land 
where  there  had  been  no  satisfactory  crop  of 
oats  in  the  previous  15  years.” 

Or  ask  a  South  Jersey  vegetable  grower  in 
Atlantic  County  who  the  first  three  years  he 
owned  land  obtained  only  one  crop.  After  cut¬ 
ting  off  seepage  and  flooding  from  the  uplands 
with  interceptor  and  outlet  ditches,  he  was 
able  to  state:  “I  can  now  cultivate  within  a 
day  or  so  after  a  good  rain  and  can  get  in 
and  take  off  more  than  one  crop  a  year.” 

Or  you  could  hop  into  New  England  for  more 
spectacular  results,  to  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  farm,  for  instance,  where  they  put 
a  $4,000  bed  drainage  system  in  an  80-acre 
wet  spot.  There,  University  folks  will  tell  you 
how  they  took  $15,000  worth  of  hay  off  the 
field  the  next  two  years.  The  drainage  cost 
was  paid  off  in  that  time,  and  they  actually 
stepped  $1,000  ahead. 


$1,800  record.  And  dairy  improvements  would 
have  cost  slightly  more  than  drainage,  $9,000 
as  compared  with  $8,600. 

Drainage  can  be  like  that,  a  key  to  open 
doors  to  a  brighter  future  for  the  farmer. 
There  is  no  magic  about  it,  but  where  it  fits  it 
pays  off  steadily  through  the  years,  like  any 
other  good  farming  method. 

Facts  and  Features  of  Facial  Drainage 

According  to  recent  estimates,  surface  drain¬ 
age  can  improve  as  much  as  22  million  acres  of 
soggy  farm  land  in  the  12  northeastern  states. 
Here,  rainfall,  rough  topography,  and  heavy  or 
shallow  soils  invite  water-handling  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Even  in  the  few  really 
large  flatlands  such  as  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
the  lake  plains  of  New  York  State,  surface 
drainage  improves  cropping  results.  It  can,  of 
course,  be  tied  into  subsurface  systems. 

The  features  of  surface  systems  —  bedding 
systems,  field  ditches,  diversion  terraces,  and 
grass  waterways  —  are  all  adaptable  to  north¬ 
east  farming.  Actually,  the  economics  of  our 
predominantly  grass  and  woodland  enterprises 
point  their  way.  The  low  general  range  of 
costs,  $20  to  $75  an  acre  compared  to  up  to 
$300  or  more  an  acre  for  tile  systems,  usually 
appeals  to  farmers  if  they  are  convinced  drain¬ 
age  is  necessary  and  that  surface  drains  will 
work. 

How  does  a  farmer  make  up  his  mind:  (1) 
as  to  whether  he  should  have  better  drainage, 
and  ( 2 )  what  kind  of  a  surface  drainage 
scheme  he  should  use?  A  little  guided  explora¬ 
tion  of  these  questions  should  help. 

Detecting  poor  drainage  is  surely  a  first 
step.  Signs  that  most  operators  recognize  are 
large  wet  areas,  marshy  vegetation,  discolored 
soil,  delayed  plant  growth,  prolonged  mud 
following  rain  or  thaw,  or  spots  where  the 
tractor  always  gets  stuck.  Not  so  easy  to  see 
are  the  shallow  root  systems  that  die  of  thirst 
when  drouth  comes,  or  the  moisture-induced 
cold  that  deadens  vitality  of  soil  bacteria. 

Usually  more  difficult  is  to  tell  precisely 


To  save  farmers  work  and  money,  drainage 
specialists  look  first  for  a  way  to  cut  off  water 
before  it  reaches  and  saturates  a  problem  up. 
land  field.  Interception  and  diversion  channels 
are  familiar  eventual  results  of  their  inspec¬ 
tion.  These  drain  fields  well,  and  they  check 
erosion,  too.  Often,  a  single  properly  placed 
line  will  be  enough.  Soil  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Northeast  have  installed  over 
5,000  miles  of  these  drainage  channels  in  the 
past  15  years.  Farmers  found  out  quickly  that 
diversions  helped  them  to  work  protected 
areas  a  month  or  more  earlier  in  Spring.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  wet  years  that  previously 
ruined  crops  completely,  they  produced  good 
crops.  Diversions  are  usually  placed  on  pro¬ 
nounced  slopes,  and  long  slopes  may  need 
several  to  trap  all  unneeded  water.  Spacings 
generally  should  not  exceed  250  feet  and  may 
need  to  be  closer  where  erosion  is  a  real  prob¬ 
lem.  Channels  may  often  need  to  be  cut  deep- 
say  18  to  24  inches — to  pick  up  shallow  seep¬ 
age  in  addition  to  surface  waters.  If  shallower 
depths  are  desirable,  tile  can  be  used  along 
with  such  channels.  Diversions  ditches  may  be 
several  thousand  feet  long,  but  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  drain  in  one  direction  for 
more  than  1,000  feet.  Channel  grades  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  move  water  off  fast  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  oversoaking,  yet  not  so  fast  that  chan¬ 
nels  will  be  damaged  by  erosive  water  when 
running  nearly  full. 

Interception  ditches  perform  the  same  task 
as  do  the  diversions  but  are  placed  at  the 
base  of  hills  or  outer  edges  of  a  valley  floor. 
They  often  drain  stream  bottomlands  and  de¬ 
pressions  and,  consequently,  are  dug  as  regu¬ 
lar  ditches  rather  than  shallow  channels  on 
the  slopes.  Where  water  cannot  be  intercepted, 
farmers  can  work  with  specialists  in  develop¬ 
ing  relief-type  drainage,  the  kind  which  causes 
water  simply  to  move  or  to  move  more  quickly 
from  the  land.  So-called  random  channels  are 
the  simplest  method  of  relieving  wet  spots  in 
small,  narrow,  or  stony  fields  limited  to  hay 

(Continued  on  Page  142) 
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Why  Is  There  Not  More  Surface  Drainage? 

With  results  like  that,  you  may  wonder  why 
more  farmers  in  the  Northeast  have  not  rushed 
into  drainage  programs,  surface  drainage  in 
particular.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  experi¬ 
enced  farmers  do  not  pile  headlong  into  any 
method,  some  of  the  drawbacks  are  probably 
these:  many  northeast  farms  already  have  old 
drainage  systems — some  dating  back  to  the 
Revolution — and  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  to  make  them  do;  more 
often,  areas  needing  treatment  are  small — a 
fraction  of  an  acre — and  owners  feel  that 
they  are  not  worth  bothering  with;  also,  start¬ 
lingly  little  information  has  been  collected  to 
tell  just  what  proper  surface  drainage  can  do 
on  northeast  farmland.  Farmers  have  not  in¬ 
sisted  on  getting  it,  so  researchers  have  spent 
more  time  on  other  matters  for  which  the 
farmer  wants  accurate  answers.  Then  too, 
costs  put  the  brakes  on.  Farmers’  everlasting 
quandary  as  to  the  basket  into  which  the  most 
eggs  should  be  put  certainly  enters  the  picture. 

In  respect  to  this  cost  problem,  look  at  a  de¬ 
cision  recently  made  by  a  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
dairyman,  who  sought  the  advice  of  Michigan 
State  College  about  his  farm  venture.  With 
limited  capital,  he  chose  to  accept  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  drain  an  80-acre  field  first ,  before 
putting  more  money  into  his  herd,  barn,  and 
equipment.  His  reward  was  expected  to  be  a 
doubled  annual  return  above  costs,  $3,800  on 
120  acres.  A  dairy  adjustment  would  have 
netted  him  only  $400  more  than  his  previous 


The  Gene  Moore  Field  at  the  University  of  Neiv  Hampshire ,  Durham,  certainly  teas  in  need  of 
drainage  ( l .).  When  it  received  it  in  the  form  of  a  bedding  system,  18  months  later  grass  ensilage 

operations  (r.)  voent  ahead  ivith  big  crops  and  little  trouble. 


Photos:  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

In  New  Jersey,  wetness  tvas  the  problem  on  this  field  of  Ezra  Heckett’s  Northfield,  Atlantic  County, 
farm.  It  was  classfiied  Type  4  in  drainage.  But  the  interceptor  ditch  in  the  foreground  (r.),  with 
an  outlet  in  rear,  soon  had  the  field  growing  good  crops  of  vegetables. 
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Delma 


By  E.  F.  WALLER 


Changes  certainly  come  fast  to  the  broiler  business.  But  on  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula ,  growers  stay  so  well  on  top  of  their 
problems  that  the  result  is  always  poultry  progress. 


E  broiler  industry  on  the  Del¬ 
marva  Peninsula  has  probably 
undergone  more  changes  in 
the  past  five  years  than  any 
other  phase  of  modern  agri¬ 
culture.  These  changes  are 
still  in  progress,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  how  we  are  raising  broilers  to¬ 
day  may  not  be  acceptable  at  all  a  year  from 
now.  This  is  a  good  thing  for  the  industry. 
With  the  intense  competition  that  we  have 
from  the  other  sections  of  the  country  and 
from  the  other  segments  of  the  meat  industry, 
we  must  continually  seek  ways  of  cutting  costs 
of  production.  We  are  doing  this  in  a  number 
of  ways,  but  they  can  be  summed  up  by  say¬ 
ing:  better  birds,  better  feeds,  better  manage¬ 
ment,  better  disease  control  and  better  market¬ 
ing.  All  these  go  hand  in  hand  to  produce  a 
better  product  for  a  better  way  of  life  on  the 
Peninsula. 

Changes  in  Breeding  and  Management 

Five  years  ago,  about  40  per  cent  of  our 
broilers  were  Barred  Rock  crosses,  50  per 
cent  New  Hampshires,  and  the  remainder  were 
white  feathered  birds.  Today  about  95  per 
cent  are  white  feathered  and  the  remainder 
is  of  New  Hampshires  or  experimental  crosses. 
Now,  almost  any  of  the  accepted  white  breeds 
or  crosses  will  produce  a  three  and  a  quarter 
pound  bird  at  nine  weeks  of  age  on  seven  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  feed,  if  diseases  are  kept 
under  control.  In  many  instances  results  are 
much  better  than  that.  In  the  broiler  test  just 
completed  at  the  University  of  Delaware  sub¬ 
station,  the  flock  average  at  10  weeks  was  3.64 
pounds,  with  a  feed  efficiency  of  2.49.  This  was 
a  flock  of  8.000  birds  originating  from  10  differ¬ 
ent  breeders.  The  majority  of  the  birds  at 
present  are  crosses,  but  some  of  the  pure 
breeds,  especially  the  White  Rocks,  are  doing 
a  very  excellent  job  and  must  not  be  counted 


out.  Along  with  this  superior  bird  of  today, 
we  also  are  using  better  management  practices. 
As  late  as  1950,  some  growers  were  starting 
broilers  with  as  little  as  0.5  of  a  square  foot 
of  floor  space  per  bird.  That  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  today  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who 
is  allowing  less  than  0.8,  and  many  of  them 
are  allowing  one  square  foot  of  floor  space  per 
bird.  This  has  materially  helped  the  wet  litter 
and  the  ventilation  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  the  drier  litter  has  reduced  the  number 
of  breast  blisters  and  improved  the  dressed 
grade  of  our  birds.  While  we  were  reducing 
the  number  of  birds  in  a  pen,  we  actually  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  feeders  and  waterers. 
At  least  six  five-foot  feeders  and  eight  feet  of 
watering  trough  are  supplied  for  a  pen  of  400 
birds.  Fewer  birds  are  being  started  under 
each  individual  brooder  stove,  too.  Regardless 
of  the  manufacturer’s  rating  for  the  brooder, 
most  growers  are  not  placing  more  than  400 
chicks  under  a  unit. 

Feed  Has  Caused  Great  Improvement 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  feed  in  use  today 
is  responsible  for  a  great  share  of  our  im¬ 
proved  conditions.  Most  of  it  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  950  calories  per  pound  and  about  one 
per  cent  protein  for  each  40  calories.  Many 
of  the  feeds  have  animal  fat  added  to  produce 
the  high  calorie  content.  A  considerable 
amount  of  a  very  high  grade  of  meat  meal 
made  from  chicken  viscera  from  dressing 
plants  is  also  being  used,  and  more  of  it  would 
be  used  if  the  supply  were  not  so  limited.  The 
amount  of  feed  being  delivered  by  bulk  trucks 
is  increasing  each  month.  If  the  trend  con¬ 
tinues,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  feed  will  be 
delivered  in  this  manner  by  the  end  of  1956. 
The  controversy  over  the  value  of  pellets  as 
compared  to  a  whole  mash  is  still  with  us.  The 
good  poultryman  gets  very  little,  if  any,  added 
results  with  pellet  feeding.  At  the  same  time 


the  average  or  poor  manager  seems  to  benefit 
considerably.  There  is  less  feed  wastage  with 
pellets.  The  use  of  hormonized  feeds  or 
hormone  paste  to  improve  the  finish  of  broilers 
is  not  an  accepted  practice  in  the  area.  Some 
have  tried  it  and,  in  the  presence  of  respiratory 
diseases,  the  results  have  not  been  good. 

Disease  Is  Still  No.  1  Problem 

Disease  control  continues  to  be  our  No.  1 
problem.  Respiratory  diseases  are  first  in  im¬ 
portance  and  infectious  synovitis  ( arthritis ) 
second.  All  types  of  vaccination  against  New¬ 
castle  disease  are  practiced  here;  at  present 
the  most  widely  used  ones  are  either  water 
vaccine  or  intra-ocular  during  the  first  week 
of  life  and  then  repeated  four  weeks  later  with 
either  a  spray  or  dust  application.  This  may 
not  be  the  most  ideal  method,  but  it  does  seem 
to  give  satisfactory  protection  unless  the  birds 
are  exposed  to  a  very  virulent  strain  of  New¬ 
castle  virus.  And  the  vaccination  reaction  is 
over  before  most  of  our  outbreaks  of  chronic 
respiratory  disease  show  up.  Very  little  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis  vaccine  of  any  type  is  being 
used.  On  some  farms  it  is  necessary  to  use 
laryngo-tracheitis  during  the  winter  months, 
but  this  again  is  not  a  wide-spread  industry 
practice.  High  level  feeding  of  antibiotics  is 
quite  generally  practiced  for  the  first  few  days 
or  weeks.  A  high  level  may  be  anything  from 
100  to  200  grams  of  aureomycin  or  terramycin 
per  ton  of  feed  and  it  may  be  fed  for  the  first 
10  days  or  as  long  as  six  weeks.  In  the  Winter¬ 
time  some  growers  are  using  it  continuously 
until  their  birds  are  over  the  reaction  to  their 
second  Newcastle  vaccination.  The  treatment 
of  chronic  respiratory  disease  outbreaks  is 
still  pretty  much  on  the  trial  and  error  method. 
Most  treatments  are  aimed  at  the  secondary 
infections  present.  These  are  likely  to 
be  about  the  same  in  each  outbreak  on 
(  Continued  on  Page  157 ) 


There  are  many  tvays  of  providing  heat  for  baby  broiler  chicks  on  Delmarva.  Individual  coal  brooder  stoves  and  hovers  have  not  disappeared  among  the 
more  massive,  more  modern  means.  Temperature  control  is  ahvays  important.  In  Summer,  for  either  chicks  or  advancing  birds,  the  house  on  the  right 

has  its  rear  xoindows  open  for  abundant  ventilation. 
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You  get  cdl  3  when  you  plant 


/  ^Jioffman  Quality  SEEDS 

and  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


■w 

4- 


What  are  you  planning  to  plant  this 
Spring?  Corn?  Hay?  Oats?  Pasture 
Grasses?  Whatever  you  need,  Hoff¬ 
man  healthier,  hardier,  cleaner  seed 
will  pay  off  at  harvest  time  with  crops 
3'ou’II  be  proud  of. 

NEW  VARIETIES  AT  HOFFMAN.  Hoffman's 
new  1956  catalog  lists  all  the  new 
varieties  you’ve  been  reading  about, 
such  as  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “Du- 
Puits”  Alfalfa,  “Garry”  Oats,  “Pil¬ 


grim”  Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass, 
“Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  plus  tried  and 
true  producers  offered  for  years. 

MAKE  CORN  ACRES  WORK  HARDER.  Boost 
corn  yields  by  planting  the  Funk  G 
Hybrid  tested  and  proved  by  Hoffman 
to  out-produce  all  others  in  your  area, 
your  soil.  Your  local  Hoffman  agent, 
or  our  corn  men  here,  can  supply  the 
right  “G”  number  for  husking  or 
silage  in  your  locality. 


FREE! 


FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK  and  1956  SEED  GUIDE. 


Helpful  pocket  notebook  contains  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc.  New 
32-page  1956  seed  catalog  in  full  color  lists  all  your  seed  needs.  Send  for  your  copy  now? 
Address  Dept.  32- E 


H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 


Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pen no. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4tb.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  5  PKTS.  OF 
SEEDS  tor  1  Oc.  This  will  consist  of  a 
trial  pkt.  of  Wayahead  Tomato, 
Tendercore  Carrot,  All  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radish  ond  the  New 
PEPPERMINT 


10c,  in  Canodo  20c.  When  requested, 
^  e  will  oiso  send  our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Trees  ond  Shrubs.  Coupon  for  Rore 
Premiums  in  every  catalog.  Send  10c. 


STICK 

for 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  21 
Randolph,  Wise. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
ond  &  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  ilower- 
tng  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  lor  our  FREE  catalog. 

JB AUMdl  so- b,  nyiRWAlEFl* 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

"With  a  future.”  Grow  quality  trees  by  planting 
revet)  quality  —  PINES  —  SPRUCES  —  FiRS.  Price 
Cist.  Planting  Guide,  Sheering  Bulletin  on  request. 
Scotch  Pines  as  low  as  $12.50  per  thousand.  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  good  color,  4  year  old,  50  or  more  6c  ea. 
ECCLES  NURSERIES. 

E  OX  65-  Y.  RIMERSBURG.  PENNA. 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  Ali  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


10  Colorado  Blue 
,  ,,  4  yr.  transplanted, 

In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  20  Evergreens,  all  4  yr.  old 
transplanted  5  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  Douglas  Fir.  Norway  Spruce, 
White  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  20 
for  only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of 
Miss.  River  add  25c).  FREE  Illus¬ 
trated  price  fist  of  small  evergreen 
trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE. 


Spruci 
4  to  < 


WE5TERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT,  RN-236.  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  R«ad  Hammanten,  N  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  £ve»graen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


TREES  Too 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  2oc  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  "True  to  Name”,  high 
Quality.  Write  today  for  1956  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide  and 
FREE  PLANT  OFFER.  JAMES  W. 
BBITTINGHAIYI.  40  OCEAN  CITY 
BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Division  of  Clearfield  Bit.  Coat  Corp’rt. 
iNDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 
Grower  of  Quality  Nursery  Stock 
Current  Trade  List  on  Request 


WONDERFUL— Harris’  New  Sweet  Corn 


-HARRIS  SEEDS 

ARE  YOB  “FUSSY”  ABOUT  SWEET  CORN? 

Want  the  sweetest,  most  tender  corn  available?  Then  plant 
our  new  Wonderful  with  its  small,  thin-skinned,  deep,  creamy- 
yellow  kernels  which  have  a  richer,  sweeter  flavor  than  any 
produced  to  date.  It’s  in  the  early  midseason  class  (81  days) 
but  second  ears  mature  after  the  first  so  lengthening  the 
season.  Perfect  for  freezing. 

Bred  here  at  Moreton  Farm  for'  Home  Gardeners,  but  Market 
Gardeners  are  growing  it  for  their  discriminating  customers. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  now  .teadtj 
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Old-Fashioned  Flowers 


When  planning  next  year’s  flower 
garden — and  this  is  the  time  for  that 
pleasant  task — why  not  give  thought 
to  more  of  the  oldtime  favorites? 
Many  of  these  still  retain  their  popu¬ 
larity  undiminished  through  the 
years.  Most  of  them,  too,  are  very 
easy  to  grow,  blossom  long  and  abun¬ 
dantly,  with  masses  of  brilliant  color 
and,  in  general,  are  most  reliable. 

Some  of  the  colonial  and  mid- 
Victorian  favorites — and  their  de¬ 
scendants  in  new  and  improved  form 
— are  found  in  many  present-day 
gardens,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  old  favorites  of  which  we 
seldom  hear.  For  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  these  flowers  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  although  a  revival  of  things 
Victorian  includes  flower  prints  of 
a  century  or  more  ago  and  their 
modern  reproductions. 

In  reading  of  these  old  gardens,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  differences  in 
common  (not  botanical)  names. 
Take,  for  example,  the  beloved  Blue 
Bottles  (Muscari)  of  those  long-ago 
gardens;  we  call  them  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinths.  (Personally,  I  like  the  old 
name  better!)  Then  there  is  Love- 
Lies-Bleeding  (Amaranthus  canda- 
tus),  an  old  romantic  name  that 
seems  to  have  all  but  disappeared. 
Some  seedsmen  are  listing  Amaran¬ 
thus  today  as  Summer  Poinsettia  (a 
bit  confusing,  since  other  catalogues 
list  a  Euphorbia  under  this  name). 
Two  popular  varieties  are  Molten 
Fire  and  Joseph’s  Coat.  The  decora¬ 
tive  Crown  Imperial  (Fritillaria  im¬ 
perial^)  with  its  showy,  lily-like 
flowers,  consisting  of  drooping  single 
or  double  bells  or  red  or  yellow,  is 
still  seen  in  old-fashioned  hardy 
borders.  But  more  rarely  seen  is  a 
silver-striped-leaf  variety. 

The  Creasted  Cockscomb  (Celosia 
cristata)  appears  in  today’s  cata¬ 
logues,  along  with  many  newer  va¬ 
rieties  and  hybrids — some  dwarf, 
some  larger  than  the  old  sort.  The 
giant-plumed  or  tall-feathered  va¬ 
rieties  grow  from  30  inches  to  three 
feet  tall  and  are  very  free  flowering. 
Toreador,  a  1955  bronze  medal  win¬ 
ner,  is  one  of  the  choicer  sorts  with 
“combs”  from  six  to  nine  inches 
across,  bright  red  without  any  of  the 
harsh  bluish  tints  sometimes  found 
in  older  sorts.  The  foliage  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  light  green. 

London  Pride  in  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  gardens  was  Lychnis  chalce- 
donia  (it  is  still  so  listed  today  by 


some  seedsmen),  but  in  old  England 
it  was  known  as  Maltese  Cross.  I 
have  not  seen  much  of  it  in  recent 
years  but  in  the  right  place  the 
vivid  scarlet  blossoms  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  splash  of  color.  It  is  a  perennial 
but,  if  planted  early,  will  bloom  the 
first  year  from  seed;  and  it  does 
make  a  pretty  garden  picture  com¬ 
bined  with  white  and  palest  blue 
phlox  or  delphinium.  The  plant 
reaches  a  height  of  about  10  feet. 

If  you  are  featuring  oldtime  flow¬ 
ers,  you  will  want  to  include  Cleome 
or  spider  plant.  It  grows  from  three 
to  four  feet  tall  and  flowers  from 
June  until  late  Fall.  It  is  useful  in 
tall  borders  and  as  a  background 
plant,  also  in  front  of  evergreens  or 
shurbs.  Originally,  it  was  a  pink¬ 
flowering  plant  only,  but  today  a 
white  variety  is  available. 

And  do  not  overlook  the  quaint, 
old-timey  Balsam,  still  known  also 
by  its  old  name  of  Touch-Me-Not! 
However,  Grandmother  would  hard¬ 
ly  recognize  the  gorgeous  descen¬ 
dants  of  those  that  grew  in  her  gar¬ 
den.  In  her  day,  the  colors  were 
limited  to  red,  yellow  and  white  and 
the  blossoms  were  small.  Today’s 
plants  are  much  larger  and  bear 
flowers  resembling  miniature  cam¬ 
ellias  in  a  wide  range  of  lovely 
colors.  Balsam  is  an  annual,  growing 
to  two  feet. 

Ever  since  childhood,  I  have  been 
partial  to  Feverfewe  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  parthenium),  for  it  always 
grew  in  my  mother’s  garden;  and 
its  pungent  odor  still  takes  me  back 
to  those  days.  The  plant  was  a  favo¬ 
rite  in  colonial  gardens  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  fevers.  The  old 
spelling  is  “Featherfewe”,  and  the 
plant  was  valued  especially  for  its 
feathery  foliage.  It  is  an  attractive 
and  useful  addition  to  any  garden, 
especially  valuable  for  cutting.  In 
addition  to  the  old  white  sort,  there 
are  available  today  golden  yellow 
and  lemon  yellow  varieties. 

Other  plants  which  grew  in  every 
oldtime  garden  were  Bleeding  Heart 
(Dicentra  spectabilis),  Ladies’  De¬ 
light  (alias  Johnny-Jump-Up),  fra¬ 
grant  Wallflowers,  Clove  Pinks,  the 
true  Bridal  Wreath  (Spirea  pun- 
folia),  Lilacs,  Mock  Orange  and  Day 
Lilies  of  various  types.  This  list  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  but  any  inter¬ 
ested  reader  can  easily  add  other 
favorites  to  these  true  oldtimers. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Is  the  Wiring  Overloaded? 


New  York  State  farmers  are  losing 
as  much  as  $60  a  year  in  unnecessary 
electric  bills,  according  to  Gordon  C. 
Perry,  agricultural  engineer  at 
Cornell  University.  He  estimates 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  State’s  farms 
are  inadequately  wired  and  that  re¬ 
sultant  overloading  adds  kilowatt 
hours  to  every  electric  bill.  Many 
farm  circuits  were  wired  before  the 
milking  machine,  the  electric  range 
and  the  barn  cleaner  came,  and  they 
are  now  simply  unable  to  carry  to¬ 
day’s  electrical  load.  Besides  the  un¬ 
necessary  expense  they  cause,  they 
create  a  constant  overheating  and 
fire  hazard. 

Accordingly,  farmers  are  being 
urged  to  re-evaluate  their  present 
electrical  set-up  and  to  consider  in¬ 
stallation  of  separate  services  for 
the  house,  for  the  barn  and  for  each 
of  the  other  farm  builidngs.  This 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run, 
according  to  Prof.  Perry,  and  he 
thinks  farmers  ought  to  look  into 
“pole”  metering  anyway.  This  in¬ 
volves  one  metering  point  and  sepa¬ 
rate  lines  to  each  building.  Some  of 
the  trouble  and  extra  cost  now 
comes  from  just  one  set  of  wires 
being  overloaded. 

Most  farmers  can  detect  inade¬ 
quate  wiring  themselves.  “If  the 


lights  go  dim  and  stay  dim  when  the 
milking  machine  is  started,  if  there 
is  a  collection  of  burned-out  fuses, 
or  if  a  seemingly  well-protected 
motor  burns  out,  the  chances  are 
that  the  wiring  is  “poor”,  Perry 
says.  “In  the  house”,  he  points  out, 
“if  the  toaster,  waffle  iron,  or  elec¬ 
tric  stove  takes  a  long  time  to  heat, 
it  is  a  sign  of  poor  wiring,  too.”  He 
suggests  that  farmers  check  with 
their  county  agents,  electricians  or 
power  companies  for  information  and 
advice  on  how  to  improve  electric 
efficiency.  Overloaded  circuits  result 
in  a  steady  tapping  of  monthly  farm 
income  and  also  in  a  constant  danger 
of  conflagration.  Current  used,  pay¬ 
ments  made  and  burned  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  irrevocable. 
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TORQUEMASTER  4  ENGINE  — 
where  Hydramic  Power  be¬ 
gins.  Rugged,  steady,  hi- 
torque  power  that  stays  on 
the  pull  in  the  low  rpm's. 


STYLES 
.  .  and  all 
designed  for 
front-mounted 
cultivation 


6-SPEED  HI-LO  TRANSMISSION 
—  gives  you  the  right 
ground  speed  for  every  job 
with  the  engine  operating 
at  its  most  efficient  rpm. 


DUO-RANGE  CLUTCH  —  One 
clutch  pedal,  working 
through  two  stages,  con¬ 
trols  both  the  forward  trav¬ 
el  of  the  tractor  as  well  as 
the  live  PTO. 


DRAFT  MONITOR  3-POINT 
HITCH — Automatically  steps 
up  traction  as  the  pull  gets 
heavy.  Instantly  matches 
pull-power  to  the  load.  Fits 
ail  3-point  hook-up  tools. 


DOUBLE-DUTY  PTO  —  Two 
power-take-offs  —  one 
driven  by  the  engine  at 
standard  ASAE  rpm,  the 
other  driven  by  the  final 
drive  in  ratio  to  ground 
speed. 


HYDRAMIC  MASTER  CONTROL 

—  Nerve  center  of  Hydram- 
ic  Power.  Fingertip  con¬ 
trol  of  depth,  raising  and 
lowering,  position,  speed 
of  hydraulic  response. 


3  PLOW 


we  predict... 

your  first  5  minutes  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
Hydramic  Powered  MH50  will  change  your 

whole  concept  of  what  a  tractor  can  do. 

Instantly  you  know  it!  This  tractor  sets  the  pace  for 
the  future.  Miracle-design !  Hydramic  Power!  The  miracle 
system  that  pools  total  mechanical  and  hydraulic  power 


into  one  dynamic  force  instantly  at  your  command.  The 
one  system  that  puts  power  where  you  need  it ...  to  push, 
pull,  lift,  lower,  adjust,  operate.  Hydramic  Power !  High- 
profit  power !  And  only  the  Massey-Harris  MH50  has  it. 

7>mac&- 


Take  a 


demonstration  drive 


See  in  action  the  miracle  from  Massey-Harris  ...  on  your 
own  farm,  under  your  own  conditions.  Call  your  Massey- 
Harris  dealer  today,  and  get  a  free  gift  for  your  prompt¬ 
ness.  Massey-Harris,  Dept.  B-40,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


your  *>* on  Massey-  Harris 


For  better  farming  join  your  local  conservation  district 


Dl  BBLE’S 


Tesfec/  SEED  CORN 


CORNELL  M-l 


For  Bigger  and  Better  Crops 

CORNELL  M-4 


OHIO  K-62 


The  year’s  outstanding  hybrids  for  grain  and 
silage  —  produce  more  bushels  per  acre. 

We  also  have  9  other  hybrid  and  open-pollinated 
varieties  of  corn,  and  a  complete  line  of  other 
farm  seeds.  All  tested  and  proven  on  Northeastern 
farms.  All  backed  by  our  65  year  reputation. 

Free  Color  Catalog  describes  complete  line  I 

WRITE  TODAY.  BOX  B. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SE EDGROWER- tWoyeFalls-NY 


SEND  FOR  ROHRER’S 


Seed  Catalog 


"""***>  ■“« 


~..-J 

This  colorful,  fully  illustrated  seed  catalog 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  contains  useful 
planting  suggestions  for  your  field  and 
garden  crops. 

Mail  the  COUPON  TODAY 

|  Eox  80-A  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  j 
|  Please  Send  Me  1956  Catalog: 

|  NAME  . | 

|  ADDRESS  .  J 

I  .  ) 
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Of 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of,-  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


tNIUSSER  FORESTS 


20- B 


Indiana,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  malting  9 
and  7  stock)  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason- 
_  able  prices.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R  -226,  PrincessAnne,  Md. 


Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  teils 

the  plain  truth  about  the  best" 

Feeds  that  grow — Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables,  including  Burpee  Hybrids. 

128  pages,  many  incolor,  more  val¬ 
uable  than  a  $2  book,  and  FREE! 

Send  postcard-  or  letter  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

436  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


/JJflUoc  . 

FREE 


'f£cxiriia'^ 

Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25* 

Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  postpaid 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  with  big* 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2;  Nursery 
SCc  for  4;  SI  for8.  Order  now.  Book 

R.  H.  SH  UNI  WAY  SEEDSMAN 

DEPT.  408  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALIM  UT 


Produces  large  delicious 
thin  shelled  English 
Walnuts.  Perfectly  adap¬ 
ted  for  cold  winters; 
will  stand  25  below 
without  injury.  Makes 
a  beautiful,  fast-growing  shade  tree. 
Plant  for  shade  and  nuts.  Details  in 
Miller’s  FREE  CATALOG,  plus  valuable 
information  about  our  new  fruits  for 
home  gardens:  New  Interlaken  Seedless 
grape,  New  berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  trees, 
shade  and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  garden  fruits.  High 
quality  stock.  Free  insurance  on  your 
planting:  We  replace  free  any  plant  that 
fails  to  grow. 

GseVyjTLLER’^ CflfALO^G~befor^you  buy! 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

We  Will  B*  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1956  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  52  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. _ 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  72nd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

73  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROW  MORE”  pde°rlla1rrI 


with  the  amazing  New  GARRY  and  RODNEY 
OATS  and  other  new  improved,  better  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Be 
among  the  first  to  profit.  Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  TODAY.  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

33  Spencer  St..  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
PLANTING  STOCK 

Many  Varieties  — Pine,  Spruce,  Fir, 
etc.  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
Quality  Stock  — Low  Prices. 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

■ftps  80X  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PEHNft 


Dept, 


write 

Today 

hr  Fre„ 

catalogue  I 

and 

Hantikg 
guide 


STRAWBERRIES 

145%'* 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salitbury,  Maryland 


FARM  SEEDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

No  Agents.  Save  the  difference. 

Certified  Ranger  Alfalfa  $19.20  per  bushel.  State  Certified  Blue 
Tag  Hybrid  Seed  Corn,  Flats  $6.50  per  Bushel. 

A  full  line  of  farm  seeds.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

DEPENDABLE  SEEDS  SINCE  1864 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON  POSTVILLE,  IOWA 
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Empire  State  Growers  Meet 


The  need  for  increased  efforts  by 
individual  farmers  to  keep  abreast 
of  new  problems  was  reflected  in 
the  diversity  of  subjects  covered  at 
the  three-day  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn.,  and  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  in  Buffalo  last  month. 

Speaking  on  water  rights  of  New 
York  State  landowners,  Prof.  Harry 
A.  Kerr,  of  Cornell  University,  urged 
his  audience  of  irrigation-minded 
farmers  to  consider  the  huge  demand 
to  be  made  on  existing  water  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  near  future.  Expanding 
utilities,  industry,  growing  residen¬ 
tial  areas,  recreational  uses  and 
wildlife,  he  said,  “will  tax  our  water 
resources.”  If  irrigation  is  to  stand  a 
chance  with  these  other  demands, 
farmers  should  make  decisive  plans 
right  now,  according  to  the  con¬ 
servationist.  He  urged  contact  with 
the  legislative  committee  working 
on  this  water  problem  that  is  now 
headed  by  Senator  Wheeler  Milmoe 
of  Canastota. 

Disruptive  Labor  Unions 

One  of  the  provocative  features 
was  a  talk  on  the  unionization  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  affects  Long  Island  farmers 
by  Amherst  W.  Davis  of  Mt.  Sinai, 
L.  I.  Mr.  Davis,  president  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.  Farm  Bureau,  and  a  director 
of  the  Potato  Club  for  several  years, 
acknowledged  the  need  for  unions 
and  the  good  they  have  brought  to 
all  through  increased  prosperity  of 
the  working  man.  But  he  decried 
the  interference  of  unions  with 
peaceful  production  and  marketing 
of  perishable  food  crops,  especially 
as  it  was  carried  out  on  Long  Island 
last  Summer  and  Fall.  The  Long 
Island  farmer  outlined  the  invasion 
of  organizers  into  migrant  -labor  and 
then  into  the  trucking  end  of  the 
business.  Following  picketing,  abu¬ 
sive  threats,  property  damage  and 
threats  of  personal  injury,  it  was 
impossible  to  move  the  crop  to  mar¬ 
ket,  Mr.  Davis  reported,  and  the 
result  was  that  hundreds  of  acres  of 
potatoes  were  left  unharvested;  and 
second  crops  of  late  vegetables  could 
not  be  planted.  The  delay,  plus  the 
costs  of  hiring  expert  legal  help, 
were  expensive,  of  course,  and  the 
expense  came  out  of  the  producers, 
according  to  Mr.  Davis;  they  were 
not  able  to  pass  it  along  as  increased 
price  on  their  produce.  His  talk  was 
concluded  with  a  strong  appeal  to 
New  York  State  farmers  to  work 
together  through  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  before  farming  is  reduced  to 
the  mercy  of  labor  unions. 

A  panel  discussion  on  the  Savan¬ 
nah,  N.Y.,  marketing  plan,  moderated 
by  John  K.  Jackson,  attracted  a  large 
audience;  also  on  the  panel  were 
Norris  L.  Furman  and  Raymer 
Malone.  This  cooperative  plan  in 
which  all  potatoes  lower  than  U.S. 
Mo.  1  and  U.S.  Commercial  are 
diverted  from  human  consumption, 
was  worked  out  by  Savannah,  Wayne 
County,  growers  who  produce  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  potatoes  annually. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  voluntary 
plan  would  remove  from  the  market 
about  150,000  bushels  to  be  used 
for  feed  for  livestock.  There  is  for¬ 
feiture  of  $500  by  any  grower  who 
does  not  live  up  to  his  agreement. 
The  Savannah  growers  feel  that,  by 
better  grading  and  elimination  of 
culls  and  pickouts,  they  have  been 
able  to  increase  the  price  of  their 
potatoes  by  25  to  40  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  This  premium  makes 
up  for  the  income  they  would  have 
received  from  lower  grades. 

Advice  on  Marketing 

In  a  separate  session,  the  vege¬ 
table  growers  heard  a  panel  on  mar¬ 
keting  fresh  vegetables,  moderated 
by  Dr.  F.  M.  Isenberg  of  Cornell. 
Manager  John  L.  Womack  of  the 
Swedesboro,  N.J.,  Auction  traced  the 
development  of  cooperative  auctions 
in  his  State  and  their  importance  to 
producers.  Also  on  the  panel  was 


John  Baker,  sales  manager  of  the 
Cayuga  Co-operative  at  King  Ferry 
N.Y.  Mr.  Baker  stressed  the  inv 
portance  of  marketing  quality  prod, 
uce  and  keeping  fresh  vegetables  at 
proper  temperatures.  Warren  Grotke 
Buffalo,  summed  up  the  problems 
of  the  small  grocer  in  retailing  and 
told  of  a  new  grocers’  advisory 
service  recently  started.  Joseph  Mar¬ 
tino,  an  independent  buyer  and 
shipper  in  the  Buffalo  area,  urged 
growers  to  standardize  their  ship, 
ments  and  to  mai'ket  top  quality 
produce  in  attractive  containers. 
Henry  Saville,  an  Erie  County  grow¬ 
er  who  has  built  up  a  prosperous 
retail  and  wholesale  business,  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  is  a  large  field 
open  for  similar  projects  by  growers 
who  live  near  expanding  population 
centers.  He  sells  flowers,  Christmas 
trees  and  some  garden  equipment 
along  with  the  produce  from  his  150 
acres.  George  M.  England,  Cornell 
marketing  specialist  stationed  in  the 
Niagara  Frontier,  said  the  business 
of  the  marketing  man  is  to  help  the 
producer.  Competition  by  so  many 
foods  for  the  housewife’s  dollar  calls 
for  better  vegetable  quality,  attrac¬ 
tive  packaging  in  the  right  size,  and 
aggressive  advertising,  he  said. 

In  a  joint  session  of  the  vegetable 
and  the  potato  organizations,  Dr. 
Phil  A.  Minges,  newly  appointed 
extension  specialist  at  Cornell,  told 
of  production  and  marketing  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  now,  as  contrasted  with  only 
a  few  years  ago.  “Northeast  growers 
should  keep  in  mind  all  that  there 
is  still  to  be  done  in  research  for 
quality  factors  in  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Other  sessions  included  a  talk  on 
new  vegetable  varieties  by  Dr.  H. 
M.  Munger  of  Cornell,  a  report  on 
new  fertilizers  for  vegetables  by 
Dr.  W.C.  Kelly,  and  a  comparison 
of  soil  fumigation  practices  for 
nematode  control  by  Dr.  Minges  and 
Dr.  W.  F.  Mai  of  Cornell. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Directors 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  N.Y.  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn.,  the  following  officers  were 
re-elected  for  the  coming  year:  presi¬ 
dent,  L.  Huested  Myers  of  Selkirk; 
secy.-treas.,  William  B.  Giddings, 
Baldwinsville.  Vice-presidents  from 
each  area  were  elected  as  follows- 
Carl  Salmonsen  of  E.  Syracuse,  Otis 
Davis  of  Prattsburg,  Don  Shoemaker 
of  Webster,  Henry  Marquart,  Jr.,  of 
Cherry  Creek  and  Stuart  Allen  of 
Waterville.  Alfred  J.  Walley,  Slinger- 
lands,  was  named  to  the  exec,  com¬ 
mittee,  replacing  Kenneth  Bullard, 
Sehuylerville.  Re-elected  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  Elmer  Agle  of  Eden, 
Donald  Bradley  of  Elmira,  John 
Young  of  Glen  Head,  Frank  Turk 
of  King  Ferry,  and  John  Wickham 
of  Cutchogue. 

New  directors  named  to  the  Pota¬ 
to  Club  included:  William  Hodnett 
of  Fillmore,  John  Humphreys  of 
New  Hartford,  Richard  Corwith  cf 
Watermill,  L.  I.,  and  Norman  Van 
Voorhees  of  Pittsford.  Re-elected  to 
Potato  Club  office  were  President 
Philip  Luke,  Fulton,  and  secy.-treas., 
John  K.  Jackson,  Savannah.  Harland 
H.  Branch  of  Saranac  Lake  was 
elected  to  the  post  of  vice  president. 

The  women’s  auxiliary  of  the  two 
organizations,  meeting  in  a  separate 
session,  re-elected  these  officers  for 
1956:  pres.,  Mrs.  Carl  Salmonsen, 
East  Syracuse;  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  James 
Ford,  Baldwinsville;  and  secy.-treas., 
Mrs.  Leon  Mehlenbacher,  Wayiand. 
Also  honored  were  vegetable  queen 
Virginia  Magrum,  Wilson,  and  pota¬ 
to  queen  Shirley  Downs,  Riverhead, 
L.I.  Dorothy  S.  Porter 
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Soils  for  Peach  and 
Cherry  Trees 

I  have  had  two  cherry  trees  and 
several  peach  trees  die.  The  soil  is 
clay — old  Lake  Erie  bottom  land. 
There  seems  to  be  too  much  water 
in  the  ground  down  about  18  inches 
or  so.  I  have  heard  that  you  can 
dynamite  to  crack  the  subsoil  or 
hardpan.  e.  p.  l. 

Ideal  soils  for  fruit  trees  are  those 
which  hold  sufficient  water  within 
the  root  zone  to  support  the  tree  dur¬ 
ing  dry  periods,  permit  ready  pent- 
tration  of  roots  and  water,  and  have 
adequate  aeration  and  water  drain¬ 
age.  For  peaches  this  means  a  deep 
soil  ranging  from  a  sandy  to  a  silt 
loam.  Good  drainage  and  aeration 
are  very  important;  heavy  compact 
clay  soils  should  be  avoided.  Peaches 
can  be  grown  on  sandy  soils  if  irri¬ 
gated  and  on  heavy  soils  if  sufficient¬ 
ly  drained.  Cherries  do  very  well  on 
soils  slightly  lighter  in  texture  than 
for  peaches  but,  like  peaches,  are 
very  susceptible  to  poor  drainage  and 
high  water  tables. 

4  fruit  tree  is  a  living  individual 
and  thus  the  roots  as  well  as  the 
above  portion  of  the  tree  carry  on 
respiration,  taking  in  of  oxygen  and 
giving  off  of  carbon  dioxide.  Since 
the  roots  are  below  ground,  this  gas 
exchange  has  to  take  place  in  the 
air  pore  spaces  of  the  soil.  These 
pore  spaces  must  obtain  fresh  air 
through  small  channels  to  the  air 
above  ground.  In  addition,  the  roots 
obtain  the  water  the  plant  needs 
from  the  soil.  Thus,  the  soil  must 
contain  water  as  well  as  have  suffi¬ 
cient  oxygen  for  roots  to  live.  In 
general,  we  say  that  light  soils  have 
more  air  space  and  less  water  than 
heavy  soils.  There  is,  of  course,  a  re¬ 
lationship  between  soil  air  and  soil 
water.  Some  trees  require  and  toler¬ 
ate  moist  conditions  better  than 
others.  Peaches  and  cherries  do  not 
like  “wet  feet.”  Of  course,  there  are 
other  factors  in  the  soil  that  influ¬ 
ence  tree  performance,  but  aeration 
and  moisture  relations  are  quite  fre¬ 
quently  the  main  factors  affecting 
longevity  and  productivity. 

The  dying  of  your  peach  and 
cherry  trees  is  most  likely  due  to 
poor  soil  air-and-water  relationship 
in  the  root  zone.  The  high  water 
table  is  actually  drowning  the  tree 
roots  and  causing  the  death  of  the 
above-ground  portion.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  soil  air-and-water  relation¬ 
ship  in  your  particular  soil  can  be 
made  more  favorable  to  support  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees.  Soils  under¬ 
lined  with  a  hardpan  can  in  some 
cases  be  opened  for  better  water  and 
root  relations  by  dynamiting  at  each 
tree  hole.  This  can  be  a  costly  meth¬ 
od  of  planting  an  orchard,  especially 
if  the  treatment  proves  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Fruit  trees,  like  most  agricult¬ 
ural  plants,  do  best  on  the  best  farm 
lands.  l.  d.  t. 


Trouble  and  woe 
Has  come  to  Fred 
Who  forgot  gas  cans 
Should  be  painted  red. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
February,  18,  1958 


No  other  step  in  growing  crops  pays 
as  high  returns  for  so  small  an  expenditure 


For  over  30  years  Du  Pont  Seed  Disinfectants 
have  been  a  “magic  key”  to  bigger,  better 
crops.  All  these  years  Du  Pont  has  set  the 
pace,  improving  products  for  safer,  easier  use 
by  commercial  treaters  and  farmers. 

Today,  Du  Pont  Seed  Disinfectants  are  still 
setting  the  yield  records  .  .  .  records  which 
have  prompted  experiment  stations  to  remind 
farmers  that  returns  from  use  of  proper  seed 
disinfectants  can  be  as  much  as  $75  for  every 
dollar  invested. 

When  you  have  your  seed  treated,  insist 
that  Du  Pont  products  be  used.  Regardless 
of  the  seed-treating  equipment  used,  whether 
with  liquid,  slurry  or  dry  method,  there’s  a 
superior  Du  Pont  Seed  Disinfectant  for  every 
seed  you  plant. 


TREATERS  AND  SEEDSMEN:  Your  use  of 
famous  Du  Pont  seed-treating  products  tells 
your  customers  that  you  stress  quality  in 
every  product  or  service  you  offer.  Write 
Du  Pont,  Semesan  Products,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  for  nearest  distribution  point. 

•£ 

FOR  TREATING  SEED  ON  THE  FARM: 

Small  packages  of  these  products  are  available 
in  seed  houses  and  stores:  “Ceresan”  M  for 
small  grains  and  cotton;  “Arasan”  for  corn, 
soybeans,  grasses,  legumes,  sorghums,  rice  and 
vegetables;  “Delsan”  A-D,  a  combination  of 
insecticide  and  “Arasan”  thiram  fungicide  for 
corn,  peas  and  all  kinds  of  beans. 

On  all  chemicals,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully . 


Du  Pont  Seed  Disinfectants  / 


Your  “Magic  Key 


PP 


to  Bigger,  Better  Crops ! 


KEG.U.S.PAT.OfK 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


m 


IROQUOIS 

New  Wilt-resistant  Muskmelon 


HARRIS  SUDS 

A  CROP  TO  BE  PROUD  OF! 

We  take  no  credit  for  the  attractive  young  gardener,  but  the  fine 
crop  of  melons  Mary  Ann  is  picking  was  grown  from  Harris  Seeds. 

Iroquois  was  bred  at  Cornell1  University  for  resistance  to  fusarium 
wilt.  In  the  process  there  emerged  a  medium  to  large  melon  with 
solid,  fine  grained  meat  having  a  superb  sweet  musky  flavor.  Attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  and  with  a  firm  rind,  it  matures  in  mid-season  and 
produces  heavy  yields.  Unexcelled  for  home  use,  roadside  stands  or 
market.  Further  details  in  our  catalog. 

SEND  FOB  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  now  Amdij 


PALOMAR  CUCUMBER 
DISEASE  RESISTANT 


Introduced  the  first  time  in  1956.  Resist¬ 
ant  to  downy  mildew.  Extra  long,  slen¬ 
der,  dark  green  fancy  fruits.  Few  crooks. 
High  yielding.  Proven  in  many  tests. 
Our  new  catalog  lists  87  selected  strains 
of  leading  vegetables  for  market  garden¬ 
ers  and  home  gardens.  Satisfied  custom¬ 
ers  in  all  Northeast  states.  Your  FREE 
CATALOG  now  ready. 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY  CO. 

Certified  Seed  Growers 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees — all  illustrated,  valuable  tips 
on  planting.  Write  for  yours — NOW! 
RAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbury  29,  Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TRIES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


20- B 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1956  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 

W.  F.  AUEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


HANDY!  HELPFUL! 


FARM  DATA 
NOTEBOOK  and 
56  SEED  GUIDE 

Both  are  FREE!  Farm 
Facts  Pocket  Note¬ 
book  contains  many 
valuable  facts  with 
space  for  day-to-day 
notes.  New  ’56  Seed  Guido 
tells  all  about  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Get  yours  today.  Write 
card  or  letter  to 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  inc. 

Bex  32- R,  Landisville,  Pa. 


Farm  Seed  Prices 

AND  CATALOGUES 

Ready  for  Mailing 

*  *  WRITE  *  * 
CARLTON  SEED  CO. 
101  Meade  Ave. 
Hanover,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

1.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-561,  Allen,  Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 


Growing  Christmas  Trees  Beautify  Idle  Land,  Earn 
Satisfaction  and  Profits.  We  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  quality  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Write  Today  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

PAINT  CREEK  NURSERIES. 

R.  D.  I,  SHIPPENVILLE,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARGUS 
40  Varieties — Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD.  MASS. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRID 

GOLDEN  BEAUTY,  All-American  silver  me¬ 
dal  winner  for  1955.  Also,  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Washington,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross,  Hoo- 
sier  Gold,  Grant,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Choice  “Garry”  Oats 

$3.50  Per  Bushel 

Certified  “Sauk”  Oats 

$2.75  Per  Bushel 

Henry  Spring  Wheat 

$3.50  Per  Bushel.  Seed  Folder  Free. 
RASMUSSEN  SEED  FARMS,  TOMAH,  WISC. 


FREE  •  1956  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOG 

Profit  from  50  years  experience  growing  and  shipping 
hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  &  Potato  plants. 
Satisfaction  assurred.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 

P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  71  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


—  NEW!  VIRUS-FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
From  foundation  stock  supplied  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Available  in  leading  varieties.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  increased  production  of  these  plants 
will  amaze  you.  Complete  line  of  nursery  stock,  newest 
peach  introductions,  fruit  trees,  roses  and  evergreens. 

Write  for  free  color  catalog. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

BOX  14,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


CXIR.XSTMA.S  TREE 

Planting  stock — seedlings  and  transplants.  Scotch  Pine 
a  specialty.  Many  other  popular  species.  We  grow 
millions.  Quantity  stock  at  low  prices  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


Beech  Trees— for 
Lightning  and  Lustre 

I  was  very  much  interested  in 
reading  the  letters  and  discussions 
in  your  paper  recently  as  to  validity 
of  the  assertion  that  lightning  does 
not  strike  beech  trees.  This  matter 
came  to  my  attention  some  years 
ago  and,  as  I  had  very  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  definite  study  of 
it,  I  proceeded  to  do  so.  At  the  time 
of  my  beech  study,  we  had  4,000 
acres  of  timber  lands,  and  beech  was 
one  of  the  species  pretty  well  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  entire  area.  I  had  in 
my  employ  several  Indians  who  at 
various  times  advised  me  that  in 
case  of  an  electrical  storm  “be  sure 
to  find  a  beech  tree  for  protection 
against  lightning,”  I  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  these  warnings  until  fur¬ 
ther  research  work  led  me  into  an 
actual  study  of  the  beech  tree.  I  had 
been  working  in  the  woods  for  many 
years,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  seen  every  kind  of  tree  struck 
by  lightning,  except  the  beech. 

We  had  at  one  time  four  sawmills 
cutting  timber.  One  of  the  older  men 
operating  a  mill  began  with  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  middle  eighties  and  had 
continued  this  work  until  1941  when 
he  passed  away.  He  confirmed  that 
which  I  had  believed  and  heard:  a 
beech  will  not  be  struck  by  lightning. 

In  further  research  work  in  cera¬ 
mics,  attempting  to  bring  back  some 
of  the  apparently  lost  arts  in  salt  and 
luster  glazes,  I  found  that  the  char¬ 
coal  derived  from  beech  wood  con¬ 
tains  such  properties  that,  when 
added  to  the  glaze,  produce  the  finest 
of  copper  luster-ware.  This  can  be 
submerged  into  a  pure  concentrate 
without  harming  the  luster.  This  can¬ 
not  be  said  for  other  luster  glazes. 

I  hope  that  which  I  have  found 
and  have  mentioned  here  may  be  of 
some  assurance  that  the  beech  tree 
is  not  a  target  for  lightning,  that  it 
is  a  good  conductor  leading  quickly 
downward  or  upward  the  charges 
which  reach  it.  P.  M.  Griesenauer 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 

BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  6-(f 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
poslage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
"Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Articles  of  Interest 

Bn  Coming  Issues 

•  Horticulture  in  Atomic  Age 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

©  Control  of  Orchard  Pests 

By  A.  A.  LaPlante 

m  Vegetable  Varieties  for  1956 
By  Arthur  Munson 

•  Fertilization  for  Fruit 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  The  Root  Is  Half  the  Plant 

By  H.  C.  De  Roo 

•  Three  Hardy  New  Vegetables 

By  Archer  P.  Whallom 

9  Fruit  Production  Progress 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 

e  Soil  Alive'  Are  We  Killing 
It? 

By  Ordway  Starnes 

•  Grapevine  Management 

By  Nelson  Shaulis 

•  The  Blueberry  Story 

By  George  Slate 

e  Livestock  Research  in  Wis¬ 
consin 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

®  Molasses  for  the  Cows 

By  Frederick  J.  Poats 

9  Where  Stands  Artificial 
Breeding — and  Its  Cows? 
By  H,  A.  Herman 

9  The  10  Commandments  of 
Caring  for  Eggs 
By  Robert  C.  Baker 

9  Leucosis — Still  No.  1  Threat 
to  Poultry 
By  R.  K.  Cole 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  ANNUAL  HORTICUL¬ 
TURE  ISSUE  of  March  3,  1956. 
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passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Mail  Information 
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A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  facts  and 
prices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 
need  for  profitable  feeding. 

ALL  TYPES  —  wood,  con¬ 
crete,  tile — all  farm-proven! 

Craine,  Inc.,  226  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER 


Heavy-duty  for  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift  only  $245. 

Plant  1,000  trees  per  hour.  Write  — 
ROOTSPRED,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

WISCONSIN  CERTIFIED  SEED  OATS 

Sauk,  Clintland,  Branch,  Clintafe,  Bonda,  Clinton, 
Mindo,  Shelby.  Direct  from  Foundation  Stock.  Funks 
G  Hybrids.  Folder.  M.  SPRECHER,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 

WAUT£n  FARMERS  TO  TAKE  DEALERSHIP 
SfKfflSLU  WITH  A  MAJOR  HYBRID  SEED 
Corn  Company.  Write  BOX  51,  PREBLE,  N.  Y. 
Give  Good  Directions  As  to  Where  You  Live. 


‘JERSEY”  RHUBARB 


Roots  of  the  new  rhubarb  introduced  by  Prof. 
Schermerhorn  of  Rutgers  University.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  H.  STEELMAN  FRUIT  NURSERY. 

R.  D.  No.  3,  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  Dug  —  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS,  DEALERS,  AGENTS 


Make  extra  money.  Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new 
proven  nationally  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time. 

Samples  and  demonstrating  outfit  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69,«ILLIN0IS 

SUPER  F  ECTIO  N  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS:  $4.60-100,  Empire  and  Sparkle  $4.00-100; 
Robinson,  Temple  and  Premier  $3.25-100.  Raspberry 
Plants:  Taylor,  Latham  and  Indian  Summer  $7.00-100. 

Certified  Virus  Free,  Fresh  Dug.  Postpaid. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  V. 

BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Eicber  Road,  Pittsburgh  2.  Pa. _  . 

WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGSl 

OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE 
Radius  80  miles  of  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 
Reply  to:  A.  H.  LADENBERGER 
HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

—  STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE,  PENNA. 

Bearing  Age  Blueberries,  Raspberries  &  Fruit  Trees. 
Free  catalog.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  White  and  ~ Yellow 
Bermuda  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  500- 
$2.10;  !000-$3.50;  2000-$5.45;  3000-$6.90;  6000 
(crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  :-:  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


EVERGREENS  —  SEEDLINGS  &  TRANSPLANTS 
Scotch  Pine  2  yr.  $10  per  1000.  Free  Price  List  and 
Planting  Guide.  HABE  NURSERY, 

BOX  360,  ROUTE  I-  LEECHBURG,  PA. 
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QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 

with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  FrM 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Most  Power  — up  to  44%  more  usable  power 
(net  horsepower)  than  any  other  pickup!  Fastest 
getaway.  Most  power  for  passing  . . .  smooth,  flexible 
power  for  easier,  safer  maneuvering  in  traffic.  You 
have  a  choice  of  engines — 167-h.p.  Y-8  or  133-h.p. 
Six.  Only  Ford  offers  modern  Short  Stroke  power  in 
every  engine  at  no  extra  cost.  (Work-saving  Fordo- 
matic  is  available  at  worth-while  extra  cost.) 


Most  Capacity  — new  8-ft.  Express  body 
gives  you  biggest  loadspace  of  any  half-tonner—QoA 
cu.  ft.  (up  to  19  more  cu.  ft.  than  other  pickups). 
Low  loading  height  saves  time  and  effort.  Reinforced 
box  corners  give  extra  strength;  slanting  flareboards 
mean  extra  loadspace;  exclusive  toggle-type  latches 
fasten  tailgate  securely  to  eliminate  rattling.  The 
8-ft.  box  is  available  at  very  low  extra  cost. 


The  new  FORD  gives 

most  Pickup  for  your 


you  the 

money 


/Most  Safety  Features-  with  safety  de 


sign  found  in  no  other  truck.  Only  in  a  ’56  Ford  will 
you  find  such  safety  features  as  the  new  Lifeguard 
steering  wheel  that  helps  protect  driver  from  steering 
post  in  case  of  an  accident;  and  Lifeguard  door 
latches  that  help  keep  doors  from  jarring  open  in  the 
event  of  collision.  Also  biggest  brakes  in  the  3^-ton 
field.  Safer  tubeless  tires  are  now  standard  on  all 
Ford  Trucks,  at  no  extra  cost.  See  your  Ford  Dealer 
for  a  “ prove-it-y ourself  ride ”  today. 


February,  18,  1°>56 
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Vegetable  growers  and  dairy  farmers,  alike,  know  they 
can  count  on  Energized  Vertagreen  to  provide  the  vital 
elements  that  give  crops  and  pastures  extra  growing 
energy.  This  high  quality,  complete  fertilizer  contains  the 
properly -balanced  blend  of  nutrients  for  sound,  healthy 
plant  development  .  .  .  amazing  growth  that  assures 
higher  profits !  Take  advantage  of  Vertagreen’s  growing 
power!  See  if  your  results  don’t  match  those  of  other 
Vertagreen  users! 


Onions  hove  better  color,  more  skin, 
more  uniform  size  with  Vertagreen 


Dominick  A.  Grambona,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  D.  Grambona,  Inc.,  of  Rome, 
New  York,  reports  using  Vertagreen 
in  a  3-12-12  analysis  on  a  1955  onion 
crop.  '’Our  onions  have  a  better  color, 
more  skin  and  more  uniform  size,”  he 
says.  "Our  average  yields  on  55  acres 
were  650  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a 
very  good  yield  considering  the  dry, 
hot  summer.” 


Dairy  farmer  finds  Vertagreen  gives 
higher  quality  pasture,  means  more  milk 


Howard  McIntyre,  of  Perry,  N.Y., 
says  that  production  of  a  large 
quantity  of  pasture  and  roughage  is 
important  to  his  dairy  farming  oper¬ 
ation.  "I  have  found  that  Vertagreen 
has  given  me  quantity  and  that  qual¬ 
ity  has  always  been  excellent.  On  the 
average,  my  herd  produced  about 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  each 
year.  My  recommendation  for  any¬ 
one  in  the  dairy  farming  industry  is: 
fertilize  pastures  with  Vertagreen.” 


Let  Vertagreen 
De  the  Job! 

SEE  YOUR  ARMOUR  AGENT  TODAY! 


easier  with  new 
PARAGON  Power  Sprayer 


One  man  with  this  compact 
12-gal.  Paragon  can  effectively 
spray  insecticides,  weed  killers,  dis¬ 
infectants,  whitewash,  water  type 
sprays,  silicone  type  waterproofing 
solutions.  Latest  type  spray  gun 
produces  mist  for  wide  coverage,  or 
stream  25  feet  high.  Pumr>  delivers  up  to 
1M>  gals,  a  minute  ...  up 
to  150  lbs.  pressure.  Low 
priced.  Trouble-free.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for 
literature  on  power  and 
hand  sprayers. 

Campbell-Hausfeld  Co.' 

401  State  Street 
Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


SIZES  10- 16 -WIDTHS  AAA-EEE! 

Get  the  STYLES  YOU  WANT  in  the  SIZE 
YOU  NEED!  We're  Specialists  in  shoes 
for  Big  Men  Only!  Every  latest  type  and 
style  in  sizes  all  the  way  to  16EEE!  Even 
>  Sox,  Slippers,  Rubbers  too!  All 
amazingly  low  priced!  All  backed 
positive  Money-Back  Guar¬ 
antee!  Thousands  of  satisfied 
King-Size  buyers  all  over 
America!  Postcard  brings 
you  latest  Style  Folder 
FREE!  Write  NOW,  and 
find  out  what  a  King- 
Size  can  mean  to  YOU! 


KING-SIZE,  INC. 
718  Brockton,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  jnention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  Family  Farm 

The  situation  on  the  family  farm  with  a  huge  new  one  of  skillfully 
today  may  well  be  likened  to  the  crafted  construction,  like  the  factory, 
problems  of  the  “old  woman  who  type  farm,  with  hundreds  of  cows, 
lived  in  a  shoe  and  had  so  many  Powerful  labor  unions  and  busi- 

children  she  didn’t  know  what  to  ness  monopolies  help  to  promote 

do.  She  spanked  them  all  soundly,  this  trend  in  the  name  of  progress, 

and  put  them  to  bed  without  any  The  human  frailty  for  blaming  the 

bread.”  other  fellow,  when  we  stub  our 

The  family  farmer  has  so  many  toes,  has  given  them  a  perfect  eyelet 
problems  that  he  doesn’t  know  what  through  which  to  lace  their  own  in¬ 
to  do.  The  Government’s  past  efforts  terests.  Since  economic  conditions 
to  solve  them  have  sometimes  shown  have  placed  the  family  farmer  in  a 
as  little  sense  as  did  the  old  woman,  minority  group,  it  has  been  possible 
Their  support  programs,  designed  for  them  to  persuade  many  people 
to  bolster  the  farming  economy,  have  that  he  is  a  greedy  “heel.”  With 
only  produced  huge  surpluses  which  their  carefully  cushioned  approach, 
have  been  slapped  into  warehouses  we  do  not  hear  them  crushing  the 
already  bursting  at  the  seams.  The  very  counter  of  our  democracy, 
very  large  and  highly  mechanized  If  we  want  to  keep  agriculture 
farmers  have  become  relatively  well-  free  and  clean,  we  must  step  firmly 
heeled  and  self-sufficient.  But  the  upon  the  toes  of  these  transgressors, 
family  farm  is  fast  being  whipped  The  politicians  have  already  polished 
into  oblivion  without  any  more  their  boots  and  are  stepping  smartly 
“bread”  than  the  children  of  the  to  the  tune  of  high  rigid  supports, 
-nursery  rhyme.  Let  us  rise  up  on  our  highest  heels, 

The  family  farmer  is  like  the  and  insist  that  getting  our  vote  de¬ 
tough  leather  of  the  old  shoe,  somber  pends  upon  a  step-by-step  account- 
and  sturdy,  needing  no  rigid,  syn-  ing  of  the  farmer-to-consumer  dol- 
thetic  supports.  All  he  wants  is  his  lar.  Also  let  us  sensibly  demand  the 
fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  continuance  of  fair  flexible  sup- 
He  has  buckled  his  belt  with  effi-  ports,  supple  and  pliant,  so  that  the 
ciency,  just  as  the  old  woman  might  family  farmer  may  get  greatly 
have  tightened  her  laces;  but  he  is  needed  help,  yet  gradually  be  able 
caught  in  an  unhealthy  economic  to  “stand  on  his  own  feet.” 
squeeze,  and  the  problem  children  Most  of  us  own  a  pair  of  old  shoes 
have  just  grown  bigger!  that  we  cannot  bear  to  throw  away. 

The  family  farmer  must  have  a  They  are  a  bit  worn  but  still  sturdy 
practical  knowledge  of  soils  and  and  comfortable.  Occasionally  they 
fertilizer,  of  caring  for  live  animals,  need  new  soles  and  heels,  but  the 
and  of  the  maintenance  and  opera-  uppers  are  still  good.  They  are  a 
tion  of  machinery.  He  must  also  be  good  fit,  just  the  right  size.  We  have 
proficient  at  keeping  records,  and  be  a  special  fondness  for  them  because 
willing  to  work  some  14  hours  a  day  they  have  us  over  many  a  mile  that 
at  an  average  wage  of  50  to  75  cents  has  shaped  the  sinews  of  our  lives, 
an  hour..  He  is  required  to  work  on  The  family  farm  is  like  that,  too. 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  in  all  Since  the  first  Pilgrim  settlers 
kinds  of  weather.  He  usually  has  to  landed,  the  family  farm  has  been 
sell  his  top-quality  strictly  fresh  the  soul  and  tough  fiber  of  Ameri- 
produce  at  wholesale  prices;  yet  he  ca.  It  is  just  the  right  size  for  shap- 
is  required  to  pay  retail  prices  for  ing  the  characters  of  our  children, 
the  things  that  the  consumer  manu-  It  can  teach  them  to  meet  any  storm 
factures  at  much  higher  wages.  He  future.  From  it,  they  learn  to  give 
could  never  have  contributed  very  an  honest  day’s  work  for  an  honest 
much  to  the  existing  surpluses,  as  day’s  pay,  a  lesson  that  is  badly 
he  doesn’t  have  the  capital,  acreage  needed  by  every  processor  and  dis- 
or  equipment  for  such  large  opera-  tributor  of  food.  This  is  where  the 
tions.  “shoe  pinches”:  the  farmer  is  re- 

If  the  consumer’s  income  were  ceiving  too  little,  the  consumer  is 
sharply  reduced,  so  that  he  could  paying  too  much, 
not  meet  expenses,  he  would  either  Let  us  not  be  so  straight-laced 
strike  for  higher  wages  or  seek  that  we  cannot  bend  to  see  our  own 
extra  work  in  his  off  hours.  Yet,  if  faults  or  help  tie  each  other's 
the  family  tries  to  produce  more  for  problem-shoes.  Actually,  the  interests 
the  same  reason,  he  is  accused  of  of  the  farmer  and  consumer  are  the 
greedily  creating  surpluses.  The  same— each  is  striving  to  make  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  en-  living  and  be  happy.  We  must  not 
dorsed  the  Green  Pastures  program,  be  like  the  old  woman  in  the  shoe, 
but  has  not  provided  markets  for  merely  spanking  away  our  problems, 
the  bigger  and  better  crops  thus  United,  we  can  march  swiftly  for- 
grown.  Lost  is  the  family  farmer’s  ward  to  achieve  a  free  and  healthy 
pride  of  achievement,  as  he,  too,  agriculture,  upon  which  we  are  all 
deplores  the  mounting  surpluses.  dependent  for  our  daily  bread. 

Many  people  are  so  busily  critical  Vermont  Hazel  B.  Corliss 

of  the  surpluses  that  they  cannot  - 

hear  the  warning  squeaking  of  the  A  better  farmer  ne’er  brushed  dew 
“old  shoe”.  They  feel  that  it  should  from  lawn.  —  Byron,  The  Vision  of 
be  discarded  anyhow,  and  replaced  Judgment,  St.  8. 


For  cutting  unwanted  vegetation  wherever  it  grows  on  large  areas,  this 
42-inch  rotary  mower-shredder  is  mounted  beneath  a  standard  farm  tractor, 
from  which  the  height  of  cutting  is  controlled.  It  can  be  used  to  mow  fence 
rows,  clear  brush,  and  knock  down  all  kinds  of  crop  stubble;  there  is  a 

leaf-mulching  attachment,  too. 
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Modern  farming  has  gone  piggy-hack,  so  ' 

This  Farm  Fleet  has  a  One-Man  Crew! 

i  '%  mgmmmmmm 


Motomation  has  reached  the  farm! 

With  a  Minneapolis-Moline  Uni-Farmor,  you  command  a  self-propelled 
squadron  of  machines  that  lets  you  harvest  virtually  every  crop  you  grow  .  .  . 
and  you  do  it  from  a  single  power  source.  You  cut  hay  with  the  Uni-Wind- 
rower,  bale  hay  with  the  new  Uni-Balor.  You  turn  hay  or  row  crops  into 
silage  with  the  Uni-Foragor.  You  harvest  grain,  bean,  or  seed  crops  with  the 
Uni-Harvestor;  pick  corn  with  the  Uni-Huskor  or  pick  and  shell  your  corn 
with  the  Uni-Picker-Sheller.  And,  all  SIX  Uni-Farmor  machines  mount  on 
the  same  Uni-Tractor.  One  man  runs  them  all! 

Only  Minneapolis-Moline  builds  the  Uni-Farmor.  It  is  another  of  the  out¬ 
standing  engineering  achievements  that  have  given  this  131-year-old  company 
idea  leadership  in  the  farm  machinery  industry.  The  Uni-Farmor  is  one  more 
reason  why  thousands  of  American  Farmer-Businessmen  look  first  to  MM  for 
machines  to  make  farming  pay  a  better  profit.  It  is  on  this  firm  rock  of 
acceptance  and  trust  that  MM  builds  for  American  Agriculture. 

inneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  !,  MINNESOTA 


wmmiR . . .  Am  still  chammom 


In  the  1954  International  Mechanical  Corn  Picking  Contest  MM 
Upf-Husk  ors  placed  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd.  Now,  in  the  1955  con¬ 
gest,  the  Uni-Huskor  proved  its  Championship  by  taking  1  st  Prire 
in  2-row  U.S.  competition  and  placing  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  in 
All-Canada  Self-Propelled  Corn  Picking  Contest. 


NEW  UNI-TRACTOR  OFFERS 

NEW  POWER  .  .  .  NEW  HANDLING  EASE! 


NEW  UNI-V  DRIVE!  The  strength 
and  simplicity  of  flat  belts  .  .  . 
the  speed  and  grip  of  V-belts. 


207o  MORE  POWER!  Powerful  new 
high-compression  V-4  engine  gives 
you  a  big  boost  in  work  capacit  y. 


SELF-PROPELLED  VISIBILITY! 
Puts  you  on  fop  of  every  job. 


NEW  POWER  STEERING!  Steer 
with  hydraulic  pow 
Standard  equipment. 


NEW  CRAWLER  TRACKS  AVAILABLE!  On 
Uni-Harvestor,  new  crawler  tracks  offer 
sure  traction  where  wheels  can't  go. 


UNI-MATIC  HYDRAULIC  CON¬ 
TROL!  Finger-tip  handling  of  at! 
Uni-Farmor  machines. 
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Healthy  root  grown  in  D-D 
treated  soil. 


Tomato  root  heavily  infested 
with  root  knot  nematode. 


Watch  vegetable  profits  grow 

when  you  kill 
nematodes 

with  D-D® 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  finding  it  pays  to  fumigate 
soil  with  D-D.  One  pre-season  application  of  D-D  will 
control  nematodes  in  your  soil .  .  .  plants  develop  healthy 
root  systems — you  get  bigger  yields  of  top-quality 
vegetables. 

D-D  is  a  liquid  soil  fumigant  that  kills  all  important  species 
of  nematodes  before  they  can  cause  damage  to  your  crops. 
Here  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  using  D-D. 


The  making  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar  is  a  profitable  sideline  on  many 
northeastern  farms.  Robert  Allard,  a  dairy  farmer  of  Westminster ,  Wind¬ 
ham  Co.,  Vt.,  is  here  shown  bringing  in  top  quality  maple  sap  to  the 
Charles  Minard  sugar  station  near  Brattleboro. 


The  Old  Sugar  House 


Throughout  the  northeastern  up¬ 
lands  wherever  maple  trees  grow, 
the  sugar  house  is  a  familiar  part 
of  the  landscape.  By  tradition,  these 
houses  are  weather-warped,  wooden 
structures,  perched  high  above  the 
homestead  in  a  neutral  zone  of 
birch  and  maple  where  sproutland 
and  wilderness  meet.  Unlike  most 
rural  outbuildings,  the  sugar  house 
shelters  nothing  other  than  its  own 
equipment.  The  evaporator  and 
storage  tank  occupy  most  of  the 
space;  the  remainder  is  stacked  with 
metal  buckets.  There  is  always  room, 
though,  for  a  phoebe  nest,  and  you 
will  likely  find  woodchuck  diggings 
beneath  the  granite  sills. 

Icicles  dripping  from  the  roof 
predict  busy  days  ahead.  Some  years 
the  sugar  house  starts  steaming  in 
February,  others  not  until  March  has 
blown  out.  Whenever  it  thaws  in 
the  daytime  and  freezes  at  night,  is 
the  time  the  sap  begins  a-running. 

While  the  trees  do  quite  freely 
yield  the  sap,  which  itself  is  first 
drawn  in  a  kind  of  botanic  pumping 
action  from  the  earth,  the  syrup  is 
made  in  the  sugar  house.  Maple  sap 
is  95  per  cent  water  and  this  must 
be  evaporated  as  steam.  The  number 
of  gallons  of  sap  it  takes  to  fill 
a  marketable  can  of  syrup  depends 
on  the  trees,  the  locality  and  the 
season.  Usually  the  ratio  is  40  to  one. 

The  belief  that  gold  grew  on  trees 
in  the  New  World  has  neared  real¬ 
ity  in  the  maple.  Each  spile  drips 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  or  in 
delicious  home-made  sweetening.  At 
one  time  the  sugar  house  provided 
the  farm  family  with  the  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  sweetening.  “Indian  mol¬ 
asses,”  or  “Indian  sugar,”  the  set¬ 
tlers  called  this  maple  manna.  To¬ 
day  the  produce  of  the  sugar  house 
may  buy  tractors  and  freezing  units. 

Sugaring  equipment  has  been  im¬ 
proved  since  the  days  of  elder  spiles 
and  butternut  troughs.  But  basically 
the  process  has  changed  little  since 
the  last  seventeenth  century.  It  is 


said  that  maple  syrup  was  discovered 
by  an  Indian  woman  who  filled  her 
cooking  pot  with  sap  from  an  in¬ 
jured  maple  tree.  We  know  that 
white  settlers  were  tapping  maples 
in  Vermont  at  least  by  1764. 

Snow  provides  a  postal  card  setting 
for  the  sugar  house,  but  sap  gather¬ 
ers  prefer  an  open  season.  Hauling 
heavy  buckets  over  rough  terrain  is 
hard  enough  work  in  itself  without 
floundering  through  the  snow.  Sugar¬ 
ing  is  a  tiresome  business  both  in¬ 
side  and  out.  A  pedometer,  worn 
just  for  seven  hours  inside  a  sugar 
house,  registered  20,090  steps — an 
estimated  nine  miles. 

Yet,  a  happy  place,  the  sugar 
house  echoes  with  laughter,  especial¬ 
ly  when  city  cousins  lend  a  hand 
with  the  sugar  chores.  Tales  are  told 
of  buckets  hung  by  greenhorns  on 
basswood,  oak  and  even  ash. 

The  Indian  sugar  camp  had  all 
the  aspects  we  hear,  of  a  holiday 
weekend.  “Sinzibuckwud”  was  the 
Algonquin  word  for  maple  sugar;  it 
means  “drawn  from  wood.”  The 
period  of  the  run  was  called  the 
“sugar  month”  or  “maple  moon.' 

The  sugar  house  is  welcome 
shelter  from  the  biting  March  wind. 
Smelling  of  woodsmoke  and  boiling 
sap,  clouds  of  steam  rise  above  the 
hillside  pastures.  They  mark  the 
start  of  winter’s  end,  before  red¬ 
wings  call  again  in  river  meadows. 
Besides  manufacturing  syrup,  the 
sugar  house  celebrates  the  earthy 
aspects  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
northern  Spring  is  scarcely  visible, 
but  here  is  proof  of  the  earth’s  first 
running  water. 

Things  quiet  down  when  nights 
become  warm  and  buds  begin  to 
swell.  Then  the  farmer  can  turn  to 
plowing.  And  the  sugar  house  has 
ten  months  to  think  sweet  thoughts 
of  other  runs  and  friendly  suns 
when  winter  snows  went  down  the 
valleys  in  multitudes  of  meadow 
streams.  Robert  G.  Baur 


Easy  to  use  D-D  is  injected  as  a  liquid . . .  once  in  the  ground 
it  becomes  a  gas  that  travels  through  the  soil,  killing  nematodes 
as  it  goes. 

Proved  control  Thousands  of  actual  use  tests  prove  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  D-D  is  a  top  nematode  control. 

Economical  The  cost  of  D-D  is  repaid  many  times  in 
higher  yields  of  better-quality  crops. 

This  season,  harvest  higher  yields  of  better 
quality  vegetables.  Treat  your  soil  with  D-D 
before  you  plant.  Your  local  dealer  has  D-D  and 
complete  information  on  its  application. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


Surface  Rooting  to  Lick 
the  Worms 

In  The  Rural  New  Yorker  of 
January  7  there  is  a  letter  from  W. 
H.  Staebner  about  leaf  mulch.  While 
I  use  leaves  as  he  describes  only  on 
a  peony  bed,  I  do  cover  my  carrots 
about  a  foot  deep  with  them.  When 
we  want  a  mess  of  carrots,  I  go  out 
with  a  spading  fork,  roll  back  some 
leaves,  and  dig  a  mess  of  nice  crisp 
carrots.  But  this  is  incidental;  his 
reference  to  root  worms  is  my  real 
reason  for  writing. 

In  1954,  I  saw  a  neighbor’s  pump¬ 
kin  vines  which  had  gotten  more 
or  less  covered  in  cultivating  and 
were  bearing  a  nice  crop  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  roots  were  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  little  fiber.  So,  in  1955,  I 
tried  covering  vines  about  every 
three  or  four  feet  on  some  Blue 
Hubbard  and  Butternut  squash.  I 
had  great  success;  vines  covered  to 


a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  put 
down  roots  wherever  covered.  They 
ran  out  40  feet  from  the  original 
hills  and  produced  a  fine  crop  of 
squashes;  some  weighed  over  17 
pounds.  Roots  at  the  original  hills 
were  completely  gone  by  mid- 
August.  I  am  going  to  try  this  on 
melons  for  1956.  This  practice  may 
help  all  us  hoe  mechanics  really  lick 
the  root  worm.  I  certainly  had  a  fine 
crop  of  winter  squash. 

Michigan  H.  E.  McIntyre 
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What  Fa  rm  Program? 

Two  major  faults  run  through 
most  current  proposals  for  1956  farm 
legislation.  Price  supports,  limited 
to  a  handful  of  farm  commmodities, 
tend  to  confuse  and  disunite  fann¬ 
ers,  the  majority  of  whom  see  no 
solution  to  their  economic  problems 
in  a  support  price  for  southern  cot¬ 
ton  or  western  grain.  The  second 
fallacy  is  the  danger  to  farmer  and 
consumer  alike  of  embarking  on  a 
scarcity  program  of  cutting  back 
production. 

When  60  per  cent  of  our  families 
makes  under  $5,000  a  year,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  and  one- 
third  of  these  families  makes  less  than 
$2,000,  it  is  evident  that  lack  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  slowing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  produce  from  farm  to  con¬ 
sumer.  To  answer  this  lag  by  further 
cuts  in  production  is  to  deny  the 
real  needs  of  farmer  and  consumer. 

The  one  proposal  that  has  the 
merit  of  applying  equally  to  all  types 
of  farming,  and  also  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  increased  consumption 
by  low  income  families,  is  a  produc¬ 
tion  payment  program  (similar  to 
the  Brannan  Plan)  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  types  of  farmers  right 
across  the  country  at  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  Hearings 
last  Fall. 

Such  a  program  would  allow  the 
price  of  produce  to  drop  to  a  level 
which  would  encourage  increased 
consumption;  if  this  level  should  be 
too  low  to  return  the  farmer  a  de¬ 
cent  standard  of  living,  he  would 
receive  compensatory  payment  from 
the  government  to  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Finally,  the  government  it¬ 
self  would  not  continue  to  be  plagued 
by  problems  of  storage  of  artificially 
high  priced  produce. 

I  have  been  reading  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  with  enjoyment  for 
over  30  years,  and  would  appreciate 
seeing  some  discussion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  your  columns.  Anne  A.  Rice 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  Ed.  —  One  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  any  paper  is  to  provide 
a  forum  for  the  expression  of 
opinions  by  its  readers.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial  whether  the  editorial  policy 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  readers’ 
opinion.  Just  as  everyone  is  entitled 
to  his  day  in  court,  so  every  R.N.Y. 
reader  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
through  its  columns. 

In  accordance  with  that  policy, 
Mrs.  Rice’s  letter  appears  above.  The 
expression  of  similar  or  contrary 
opinions  from  other  readers  is  wel¬ 
come,  We  know  they  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  stimulating.! 


"Country  Life"  on  Long 
Island  Feb.  23-25 

The  37th  annual  Country  Life- 
Open  House  program  of  the  Long 
Island  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  will  be  held  at  the  campus 
in  Farmingdale  February  23-25. 
There  will  be  displays  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  livestock, 
flowers,  vegetables,  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  control,  home  landscaping, 
flower  arrangement,  frozen  foods, 
and  soil  and  crop  management.  The 
whole  program  is  presented  by  the 
agricultural  students  of  the  Institute 
with  the  guidance  of  their  instruc¬ 
tors. 

Everyone  interested  in  agriculture 
and  country  living  is  invited  to  come 
to  the  Country  Life  program.  Insti¬ 
tute  Director  Halsey  B.  Knapp  as¬ 
sures  all  visitors  a  cordial  and 
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..  .scraping 


WD  SCRAPER  —  cleans  feedlots,  re¬ 
moves  snow,  backfills  and  levels, 
opens  drainage  ditches.  Extra  equip¬ 
ment  includes  Ifcft.  blade  exten¬ 
sions  and  end  plates. 


Heavy  material  handling  jobs  become  light 
work  when  your  CA,  WD  or  WD-45  Trac¬ 
tor  is  equipped  with  a  quick-change,  hy¬ 
draulically-operated  Allis-Chalmers  scrap-  ■ 
er  or  loader. 

The  heavy-duty  scraper  is  quickly  at¬ 
tached  with  Snap-Coupler  hitch.  Its 
6-foot  blade  can  be  angled  to  13  positions. 
Pitch  and  tilt  are  quickly  adjusted  ...  ex¬ 
actly  as  desired.  Blade  is  reversible  for 
backfilling.  Both  CA  and  WD  models  are 
rugged  Traction  Booster  implements  for 
real  penetration  in  ditching  or  grading. 


The  WD  and  WD-45  farm  leader  lifts  a 
ton,  reaches  10  feet  high  —  lowers  for  go- 
inside  clearance.  Operates  with  tractor’s 
Two- Clutch  Power  Control.  Tractor  drive- 
in  mounting  is  fast,  easy  .  .  .  just  insert 
pins.  CA  Tractor  loader  lifts  8  feet  high, 
handles  %  ton. 


Get  more  work  out  of  your  Allis-Chal¬ 
mers  tractor  with  this  low-cost,  labor-sav¬ 
ing  equipment.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  today. 


ALLIS-CH AIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 


. and 


QUICK-CHANGE  LOADER  —  built  of  rigidly-braced  tubular  steel.  Bucket  equipped  with  slide-on 
dirt  plate  and  iys  in.  square  steel  tines.  WD  model  has  9-cu.  ft.  bucket ;  CA  model,  8-cu.  ft. 


^Snap-Coupler  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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HERE’S  HOW..  .  farmer  after  farmer  is  putting  an  extra  $200  a  year 
in  the  sock!  The  extra  horsepower  made  possible  with  M  and  W 
Add-POW’R  Pistons  does  it!  These  pistons  slash  tractor  operating 
time,  fuel  and  labor  costs  .  .  .  and  put  these  cash  savings  into  your 
pocket.  And,  today,  when  your  farm  dollar  is  called  upon  to  do 
double  duty,  these  hard  cash  savings  on  tractor  operating  costs 
really  mean  something. 

Here’s  what  extra  power  can  do  for  you.  Actual  tests  show  that  a 
tractor  equipped  with  Add-POW’R  Pistons  will  save  as  much  as  113 
hours  per  year  on  an  equal  work  basis  against  the  same  model 
equipped  with  standard  pistons. 

Such  famous  M  and  W  Piston  “firsts”  as  chrome  rings,  offset  piston 
pins,  adjustable  ring  tension,  aluminum  alloy  construction,  larger  dia¬ 
meter  and  special  sleeves  have  made  the  genuine,  original  M  and  W 
Add-POW'R  the  most  powerful  pistons  you  can  buy.  So  if  you  want 
the  extra  power  that  helps  you  slash  tractor  operating  costs  to  the 
bone — if  you  want  to  get  more  out  of  your  present  tractor,  see  your 
local  tractor  dealer  for  M  and  W  Add-POW’R  Pistons.  You' can 
have  even  more  power  than  ’56  tractor  models  and  save  nearly  $200 
a  year.  Pistons  available  for  over  70  models  and  makes  of  tractors. 

NEW  FOR  ’56!  M&W  9  SPEED  TRANSMISSION! 
ADDS  4  MORE  FIELD  SPEEDS  .  .  . 

Over  half  your  field  time  is  spent  on  light  draft  jobs  such  as  hauling, 
hoeing,  disking  and  harrowing.  Why  waste  tractor  power  on  field 
speeds  too  slow  for  these  jobs?  M  and  W  9-Speed  Transmission  for 
Farmalls  adds  4  more  field  speeds  between  4th  and  road  gear  .  .  . 
saves  gallons  of  gas  every  day  by  doing  all  your  work  at  speeds  best 
suited  to  the  particular  job.  Fuel  savings  alone  more  than  pay  for 
the  transmission  in  short  order.  See  your  local  tractor  dealer. 

GET  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR  PRESENT  TRACTOR 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Send  posfcord  today  with  your  name  end  address  for 
this  big  32-page  Power  Story  book,  “How  To  Get 
Wore  Out  Of  Your  Present  Tractor.'” 

for  Better-lhan-Standard  Ferformame 

*S«W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

2808  GREEN  STREET  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DEitVERY!  A.C. 

BRAND  NEW! 

1000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289)  $229 

2000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-O-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $299 

2500  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $319 

3  KW,  Water  Cooled,  4  Cylinder  $495 

I  OTHER  SIZES  1 

•  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  * 
I  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  * 
I  models  on  display.  All  units  guaran-  I 
I  teed!  ■ 

»  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  "GR"  « 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J .)  9-1030 


Before  you  buy  ony 
Silo  get  the  facts 
about  the  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE 
SILO. 


Write  for  complete 
descriptive  litera¬ 
ture.  Harder  Silo  Co., 
Box  R,  Cobleskiif, 
N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  tnTormatlen  en 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


More  on  the 

“I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
there  are  still  some  people  left  in 
the  world  who  would  give  anything 
to  lead  this  sort  of  a  life  if  they 
were  given  the  chance.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  there  are  not  enough  of  the  para¬ 
dises  such  as  Mr.  Gregory  enjoys 
left  in  our  country  to  accommodate 
too  many,  and  worse  yet.  the  number 
of  such  places  is  becoming  smaller 
each  year.” 


“The  cabin  lodge  is  most  enticing 
and  just  after  my  own  heart — for 
the  life  you  describe  is  what  I  plan 
for  us  in  future  days.” 


“This  same  thing  has  been  in  my 
mind  for  years.  No  doubt  you  have 
read  ‘Walden’  by  Thoreau.  This  has 
been  a  favorite  of  mine.  Father  was 
a  sportsman  and  first  came  up  to 
your  country  soon  after  Adirondack 
Murray  called  attention  to  its  beauty 
in  his  book.  I  hope  you  will  write 
more  articles  describing  vour  .rou¬ 
tine.” 


“It's  refreshing  to  read  about  a 
more  tranquil  way  of  living — the 
present  world  conditions  offer  so 
little  peace  of  mind  and  serenity 
of  thought.” 


The  above  are  a  few  quotations 
from  the  many  nice  letters  that 
have  been  received  since  publication 
of  “Living  the  Simple  Life”  in  the 
December  3  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  I  must  confess  that  my 
wife  and  I  were  greatly  surprised,  as 
well  as  pleased,  with  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  response  which  has  prompted 
this  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  the 
theme  and  possibly  answer  some  of 
the  questions  brought  up. 

The  letters  already  quoted  help  to 
point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
simple  living  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  and  also  the  reason  I  have 
been  very  hesitant  about  writing  up 
our  own  experiences.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  at  the  present  rapid  rate 
of  population  increase,  the  number 
of  places  where  simple  living  can 
be  enjoyed  at  its  fullest  is  fast 
diminishing.  No  matter  how  wonder¬ 
ful  this  heavy  population  may  be 
for  our  “expanding  economy,”  it  is 
definitely  discouraging  to  those  who 
might  seek  a  bit  of  elbow  room. 
That  rural  people  everywhere  are 
feeling  the  pinch  can  be  attested 
to  in  the  growing  amount  of  land 
being  posted  against  trespass. 

Modern  transportation  facilities 
emphasize  greatly  the  enormous 
quantity  of  people  within  our 
borders,  for  they  are  constantly 
being  shuttled  all  over  the  place  by 
the  complex  and,  admittedly,  mar¬ 
velous  systems  of  locomotion  that 
have  been  invented  to  keep  us  from 
wearing  out  our  legs.  Mrs.  R.  C.  says 
in  her  letter:  “Many  times  have  we 
imagined  ourselves  in  just  such  a 
retreat.  We  love  nature  and  the 
peace  and  quiet  it  gives.  We  have 
rented  camps  before  now,  hoping  to 
find  the  primitive  remoteness  but 
always  find  any  amount  of  intru¬ 
sion  .  .  .  We  live  in  the  country, 
but  it’s  main  roads  by  the  door — 
the  same  everywhere.”  And  C.  C. 
says:  “I  also  know  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  everyone  is  in  a 
hurry  to  get  somewhere.  I  spent  two 
years  in  Florida  trying  to  relax,  but 
I  find  things  about  the  same  wher¬ 
ever  I  go.” 

Only  last  Summer,  we  hiked 
several  miles  to  a  remote  wilderness 
lake  for  a  bit  of  trout  fishing  and 
exploration.  It  was  a  beautiful  calm 
day  in  August.  A  bit  of  soft  sum¬ 
mer  haze  hung  over  the  blue  water 
and  mellowed  the  distant  ridges. 
We  sat  on  a  log  at  the  water’s  edge 
for  a  while,  just  drinking  in  the 
wild  scene  and  rejoicing  that  our 
efforts  had  placed  many  evergreen 
ridges  and  alder  swamps  between 
us  and  the  nearest  sign  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  low 
drone  in  the  eastern  sky  which 
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rapidly  swelled  into  a  raucous  roar, 
and  a  hydroplane  swooped  in  over 
the  trees  to  land  on  the  lake.  Gone 
were  the  serenity  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  day! 

It  is  certainly  not  amiss  to  say 
that  soon  the  air  will  be  full  ol 
people.  The  only  recourse  for  those 
wishing  privacy  and  seclusion  will 
be  to  burrow  down  in  the  earth  like 
woodchucks!  However,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  say  this  should  not  come 
to  pass  merely  because  I  happen  to 
be  among  the  minority,  perhaps,  who 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  is 
happening  to  our  national  serenity. 
But  should  not  our  park  and  wilder¬ 
ness  areas,  at  least,  be  protected 
from  the  air  as  well  as  on  the 
ground?  The  Adirondack  Preserve, 
for  instance,  was  supposedly  set  up 
as  an  area  in  which  the  state-owned 
lands,  at  least,  were  to  remain 
“forever  wild.”  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  there  are  certain  aircraft 
we  cannot  eliminate — military,  fire 
patrol,  etc. — but  essential  aircraft 
could  be  kept  at  as  high  an  altitude 
as  possible  and  all  other  aircraft 
prohibited  inside  the  park.  This 
would  leave  the  skies  over  such 
areas  of  natural  beauty  as  unclut¬ 
tered  as  possible  •  and  give  our 
people  a  chance  to  look  for  (and 
perhaps  even  find!)  a  few  days  or 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  soul¬ 
refreshing  relief  from  the  over¬ 
whelming  atmosphere  of  artificiality 
which  surrounds  the  daily  lives  of 
most  of  us. 

Two  things  that  impress  us  in  the 
letters  we  received  were  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  who  were  interested 
in  our  way  of  life  and  the  number 
of  people  who  expressed  the  actual 
desire  to  try  it  out.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  interest  shown  by 
housewives  because  our  lack  of 
modern  gadgets  and  facilities  would 
certainly  seem  contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  conception  of  the  American 
woman’s  “dream  house”. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  question 
seemed  to  concern  the  family  wash. 
Our  method  in  Summer  is  simply 
to  take  whatever  needs  washing 
down  to  the  lake  when  we  go  in 
swimming.  Each  of  us  does  our  own 
wash  and  has  a  refreshing  bath  at 
the  same  time.  During  the  colder 
months  the  wash  is  done  a  little 
at  a  time  in  the  kitchen,  much  of 
it  boiled  up  in  a  tub  on  the  wood 
range.  In  this  kind  of  living  there 
is  rarely  any  fancy  clothing  to  take 
care  of,  so  very  little  ironing  is 
necessary  and  that  can  be  done  with 
a  sad  iron  heated  on  the  stove.  Ac¬ 
tually,  my  wife  spends  as  much 
time,  or  more,  doing  outdoor  ac¬ 
tivities  as  she  does  doing  .house¬ 
work,  and  we  both  work  together 
on  a  great  deal  of  whatever  is  to  be 
done — inside  or  out.  Close  compa¬ 
nionship  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
life  here.  Naturally,  a  larger  family 
would  necessitate  spending  more 
time  at  household  chores,  but  it 
might  possibly  surprise  some  modern 
parents  how  many  light  but  neces¬ 
sary  tasks  their  children  could  ac¬ 
tually  enjoy  performing  without  so 
much  competition  in  the  way  of 
mass  entertainment. 

Loneliness  and  the  lack  of  elec¬ 
tricity  seem  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
mon  objections  to  our  method  of 
existence.  Personally,  I  feel  much 
less  lonely  back  in  the  woods  than 
when  I  am  lost  in  the  ever  swirling 
forest  of  people  that  blankets  our 
urban  areas.  Boredom  in  one’s  daily 
life  is  apt  to  bring  on  loneliness, 
whether  there  is  one  person  nearby 
or  a  thousand;  we  find  ample  in¬ 
terest  in  our  simple  tasks  to  keep 
from  being  bored  or  lonely,  and  the 
wildlife  and  nature  surrounding  us 
give  us  unending  hours  of  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

As  for  the  electricity,  it  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  inde¬ 
pendent  living  in  itself.  We  abhor 
power  lines  slashed  through  the 
woods  of  the  Park  and  would  not 
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care  to  be  hooked  up  to  a  service 
where  someone  comes  around  to 
read  a  meter  to  check  our  use  of 
current,  anyway;  it  takes  away  from 
our  spirit  of  self-sufficiency.  How¬ 
ever,  a  couple  who  live  on  a  re¬ 
claimed  Vermont  farm  and  are  more 
self-sufficient  in  many  ways  than  we 
are — even  to  the  extent  of  spinning 
and  weaving  on  hand  tools  created 
by  themselves — bring  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  windcharger  for  lights  in 
their  barn. 

We  would  certainly  hesitate  coun¬ 
seling  anyone  on  the  advisability  of 
striking  out  on  a  venture  like  ours; 
so  much  depends  on  the  pei'sons 
involved  and  their  ideas  of  simple 
living.  There  are  all  shades  of  per¬ 
sonalities  and  degrees  of  simplicity. 
Certainly  homesteaders  in  remote 
areas  of  Alaska,  for  instance,  have 
a  much  more  arduous  and  rugged 
existence  than  we  do,  yet  people  of 
all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life 
are  taking  up  this  life  each  year. 
Many,  of  course,  find  it  too  much  for 
their  capabilities  and  give  up.  Others 
enjoy  their  chosen  life,  and  old- 
timers  are  often  hard  to  pry  loose 
from  their  cabins  even  when  daily 
chores  become  nigh  on  to  physical 
impossibilities.  Each  of  us  has  to 
make  our  own  decisions  in  life  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  personal  in¬ 
dependence.  I  just  do  not  consider 
myself  properly  equipped  to  tell 
others  what  they  should  do. 

Some  of  the  folks  wanted  to  know 
what  kind  of  potatoes  were  pictured 
in  the  article.  As  C.  M.  correctly 
guessed,  they  are  “Rurals”.  We  find 
them  superior  to  the  newer  kinds 
in  flavor,  substance  and  keeping 
qualities  though  not  too  resistant  to 
blight.  Many  other  questions  were 
brought  up  concerning  our  activities 
and  the  wildlife  around  us.  Perhaps 
we  will  be  able  to  answer  these 
sometime  in  another  article.  In  the 
meantime,  my  wife  and  I  both  wish 
to  thank  all  the  good  people  who 
wrote  in,  and  we  pray  that  each  one 
of  you  will,  in  your  own  chosen  way, 
achieve  a  goodly  measure  of  per¬ 
sonal  serenity  and  happiness. 

New  York  R.  S.  Gregory 


For  Fire  Prevention 
Every  Week 

We  observe  a  Fire  Prevention 
Week  every  year,  but  ought  we  not 
to  make  the  other  51  weeks  special 
fire  prevention  periods,  too?  Our 
chimneys,  smoke  pipes  and  furnaces 
have  been  getting  pretty  strenuous 
use.  We  should  give  them  frequent 
inspections  and  make  sure  they  do 
not  let  sparks  escape  inside  the 
building.  If  soot  is  accumulating,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out. 
If  the  inside  of  smoke  pipes  is  coated 
heavily  with  either  soot  or  creosote, 
it  may  catch  fire,  even  when  the 
stove  of  furnace  flame  is  low.  Such 
fires  generate  so  much  heat  that 
the  pipes  become  nearly,  or  quite, 
red  hot;  if  anything  inflammable  is 
nearby,  it  can  certainly  ignite  quick¬ 
ly.  Smoke  pipes  in  damp  cellars  may 
rust  away  quickly  and  they  should 
be  checked  for  holes  where  sparks 
may  escape.  h.  l.  s. 


The  present  interests  me  more 
than  the  past  and  the  future  more 
than  the  present.  —  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli,  Lothair,  Ch.  24. 
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Why  He  Swears  By 
Stran-Steel  Buildings 


Bud  Bridgman  really  knows  the  horror  of 
fires.  In  January,  1955,  flames  consumed 
five  buildings  on  his  340-acre  place  in  less 
than  an  hour.  But  six  weeks  after  founda¬ 
tions  were  started,  Bud  was  back  in 
business  with  five  fire-resistant  all-steel 
Quonsets. 

What’s  more,  Bud  finds  Quonsets  offer 
other  advantages.  "Maintenance  of  my  old 
buildings  was  expensive,”  he  reports,  "but 
these  Quonsets  keep  most  of  that  money 
in  my  pocket.  All-steel  construction  takes 


little  upkeep. 

"I’m  getting  maximum  profits  with  mini¬ 
mum  labor  now,”  Bud  added.  "Each 
Quonset  is  designed  to  do  a  particular 
job  for  many  years.  There’s  a  size  for 
every  need.  If  my  needs  change,  my  Quon¬ 
sets  can  be  adapted  easily  to  new  uses.” 

There’s  a  Quonset  dealer  near  you.  He’s 
specially  trained  to  take  your  building 
problems  off  your  shoulders  and  come  up 
with  the  perfect  solution  in  a  reliable, 
economical,  labor-saving  Quonset. 


Bud  Bridgman’s  farmstead  near  Plain  City,  Ohio,  is 
one  more  example  of  how  Quonset  farm  buildings 
can  serve  every  purpose,  regardless  of  the  size  or  use 
requirements.  (1)  Quonset  24'  x  24'  garage  and 
workshop.  (2)  Quonset  32'  x  36'  combination  drying 


and  storage  building  for  2500  bu.  ear  corn  and  3600 
bu.  small  grain— adaptable  to  7000  bu.  shelled  corn, 
too.  (3)  Quonset  24'  x  60'  machinery  shelter. 
(4)  Quonset  32'  x  72'  hay  storage  and  calf-feeding 
building.  (5)  Quonset  24'  x  48'  beef  cattle  shelter. 


Ask  your  nearest  Quonset  Dealer  about  the  Quonset  Bonus  Harvest  Contest. 


WHICH  NEW  YORK  DEALER  IS  NEAREST  YOU? 

ANDOVER:  Ford  &  Peckham.  Phone:  2555 

BATAVIA:  Genesee  Building  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin. 

Phone: 1177  or  1178 

MILFORD:  R.  L.  Van  Woert.  Phone:  Cooperstown  238J2 

FLORIDA:  Orange  and  Sussex  Steel  Corp.,  Florida-Chester  Highway. 

Phone:  Florida  66-3942 

GLEN  FALLS:  Glen  Falls  Insulation  Company,  9  Marion  Avenue. 

Phone:  2-1652 

JAMESTOWN:  Chautauqua  Steel  Building  Co.,  P.O.  Box  775. 

Phone:  Lakewood  3925 

LOCKPORT:  C.  B.  Whitemore  Company,  1  Hawley  Street.  Phone:  3-5411 
NANUET:  J.  W.  Gregor  Co.,  118  Townline  Road.  Phone:  Nanuet  3-3258 
NEW  YORK  CITY:  Waldvogel  Brother,  Inc.,  202  East  44th  Street. 

Phone:  Murray  Hill  2-0680 

ROCHESTER:  Farmers  Metal  Building  Co.,  380  Exchange  Street. 

Phone:  Locust  9420  or  Culver  5192 

SCHENECTADY:  Capitol  District  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  961  Maple  Avenue. 
Phone:  2-4844 

UTICA:  Harty-Parry  Corporation,  698  Stevens  St.  Phone:  2-2096 
WATERTOWN:  Afsco  Specialties,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  273.  Phone:  Watertown  2875 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan  •  A  Unit  o? 

m 

56-SS-SF 


Send  this  coupon  to  your  dealer  or  to  .  .  . 

Farm  Building  Division 
Stran-Steel  Corporation 
Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 

I  want  to  protect  my  farmstead  from  fires.  And 
I  am  interested  in  increasing  my  income  while 
doing  less  work.  Rush  me  a  copy  of  "Quonset 
Buildings  for  Every  Farm  Use.” 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town  &  State _ 
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CORPORATION 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


Kill  profit-robbing  pests 
with  Myers  Power  Sprayers 


A  regular  spraying  schedule  in  fields  and  pastures,  stock  pens  and 
dairy  barns  prevents  weeds,  insects  and  other  parasites  from  drain¬ 
ing  away  your  profits.  A  Myers  Mighty  Mite  or  General  Purpose 
Sprayer  offers  the  versatility  necessary  for  both  low-cost  weed 
control  and  insecticide  application. 


Mighty  Mite:  The  6  GPM, 
2-cylinder  PTO  pump  is  ideal  for 
low-pressure  weed  spraying  yet 
will  develop  300  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  .  .  .  enough  for  good  insecti¬ 
cide  penetration  using  a  Myers 
high-pressure  spray  gun. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  6802  ORANGE  ST.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 
EM  CANADA:  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.  (Canada)  LTD.,  Dept.  6802,  Kitchener,  Ontario 


General  Purpose:  The 

dependable  and  rugged  ”GP” 
can  be  adapted  to  fit  a  number  of 
general  farm  spraying  needs.  It  is 
available  with  skids,  two  or  four 
wheels,  engine  or  PTO  drive, 
100-  or  200-gallon  tank,  DU-A11 
Boom  or  high-pressure  gun. 


Write  today  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 


SPRAYER  DEALER. 


POWER  SPRAYERS  j 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


Countryman's  Journal 


It  was  a  handsome,  eye-arresting 
and  impressive  affair.  For  several 
years  Mother  had  been  suggesting 
that  the  time  was  nearing  when  the 
family  should  have  a  new  parlor 
stove.  It  was  in  1912,  as  I  recall, 
when  we  had  a  big  crop  of  Baldwins 
from  the  800-tree  orchard  on  Glen- 
rose  Farm,  and  Father  probably  said 
something  like  this:  “Rose,  why  don’t 
you  see  what  the  catalog  is  offering 
in  base  burners?  I  guess  we  can 
swing  a  new  stove.” 

I  was  11  in  1912,  and  blessed  with 
three  able,  articulate  and  argumen¬ 
tative  sisters — all  younger  than  I, 
thank  goodness.  But,  so  far  as  a  new 
base  burner  was  concerned,  the 
major  point  with  me  was  that  Fa¬ 
ther  felt  we  could  afford  coal.  When 
we  moved  to  the  farm  in  the  Spring 
of  1908,  and  during  the  next  few 
years,  the  Pearsons  were  not  rolling 
unduly  in  coin  of  the  realm.  Look¬ 
ing  back,  I  realize  that  we  lived 
wonderfully  well  without  too  much 
actual  cash.  We  had  plenty  of  food 
with  our  own  milk,  cream  and 
butter,  eggs,  poultry  meat,  pork  and 
a  half  of  a  beef  each  Winter.  We 
grew  a  big  garden  and  Mother 
canned  and  preserved.  Each  Fall  the 
earth-floored  cellar  was  well  filled 
with  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  root 
vegetables,  and  barrels  of  apples.  I 
still  think  one  of  the  prettiest  sights 
on  the  farm  a  half  century  ago  was 
the  shelves  filled  with  quarts  and 
pint  jars  of  colorful  jellies,  jams, 
blueberries,  strawberries,  cherries, 
plums,  pears,  raspberries,  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  pickles,  tomatoes, 
peas,  string  beans,  rhubarb  and 
horticultural  beans. 

We  made  do  very  well  with  what 
we  had.  But  a  major  cash  purchase, 
such  as  a  new  stove,  was  something 
that  called  for  long  discussions  and 
family  conferences.  Mother,  per¬ 
haps,  was  inclined  to  spend  and 
get  something  sooner.  Father’s 
philosophy,  and  his  son’s,  was  to 
wait  and  get  something  better  when 
more  resources  were  available. 

The  choice  was  the  Acme  Magni¬ 
ficent  Base  Burner  and  you  only 
had  to  read  the  catalog  description 
to  know  that  this  was  the  stove  of 
stoves.  Advertising  writers,  then  as 
now,  were  uninhibited  citizens  and 
tossed  adjectives  and  adverbs  around 
with  nonchalant  aplomb.  “The  finest 


the  world  produces,”  read  the  de¬ 
scription.  “A  dream  of  an  artist  in 
design.  The  highest  grade  t)f  all  base 
burners.  The  Magnificent  embodies 
all  the  latest,  handsomest  and  best 
features  of  every  other  burner  ever 
made,  with  the  defects  of  none.  The 
Magnificent  excels  all  others  in  ap- 
pearance,  in  amount  of  nickel  work 
in  economic  consumption  of  fuel’ 
and  volume  and  distribution  of  heat.’ 

The  stove  on  its  gray  zinc  mat  in 
the  living  room  was  the  dominating 
piece  of  equipment.  The  nickel  finish 
was  the  outstanding  motif,  along 
with  the  full  nickel  ornamental  top 
urn  that  was  the  crowning  glory. 
The  whole  top  swung  around,  so 
that  a  pot  of  cocoa  could  be  kept 
warm  on  a  flat  surface.  The  heart 
plate,  corner  wings,  ash  door  panel, 
foot  rails,  frame  and  legs  were 
heavily  nickeled.  The  stove  was  53 
inches  tall,  weighed  375  pounds  and 
cost  $26.15. 

It  was  an  exciting  day  when  the 
stove  came  by  freight  to  the  village 
depot  and  we  brought  it  home  in 
the  two-horse  farm  wagon.  Over  the 
years,  it  served  us  well,  as  similar 
stoves  have  served  millions  of 
American  families.  No  longer  did  I 
have  to  keep  a  big  wood  box  filled 
with  chunks  of  maple,  oak  and 
beech.  It  was  easy  to  bring  in  hods 
of  hard  coal  night  and  morning.  Oi 
course,  there  were  still  ashes,  but  in 
that  less-hurried  era  before  the 
magic  of  oil  and  electricity,  folks  ex¬ 
pected  a  little  work  as  part  of  the 
daily  routine. 

Around  a  parlor  stove,  boys  and 
girls  have  done  their  home  work, 
read  the  Youth’s  Companion,  about 
Horatio  Alger  and  the  Peppei'  Series. 
In  its  comfortable  warmth,  mothers 
have  sat  and  rocked  and  worked 
at  the  inevitable  mending  and  darn¬ 
ing.  Father  have  pored  over  the 
farm  journals  and  read  the  weekly 
paper. 

There  are  many  men  and  women 
far  from  the  home  farm  today, 
living  in  teeming  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation,  who  look  back  to  the  long 
peaceful  winter  evenings  on  the 
farm,  and  who  remember  the  glow 
that  shone  through  the  isinglass 
doors  of  parlor  stoves. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire. 


Wholesale  Price  Table 


Coromocll  tv 

Jan. 

1213. 

Jan. 

1220 

Jan. 

1939 

Jan. 

1254 

Jan. 

mi 

Dec. 

mi 

%  Increase 

1913-1955- 

CATTLE 

( $  per  cwt . ) 
COFFEE 

7-8  5 

14.05 

10.50 

25.25 

26.50 

20.25 

107 

per  lb.) 
COPPER 

.16 

.26 

.08 

•  72 

.67 

.53 

231 

W'  per  lb.) 
CORN 

.17 

.19 

.11 

.29 

.30 

.43 

153 

($  per  bu.) 
COTTON 

.50 

1.49 

•52 

1.5h 

1.5k 

1.27 

15^ 

(jz!  per  lb. ) 
EGGS 

.13 

-4o 

.09 

.32 

.32 

-32 

146 

tier  doz. ) 
HIDES 

.28 

.71 

.19 

.51 

.36 

.55 

96 

( ft  pe  r  lb . ) 
HOGS 

.19 

.40 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.13 

-  31 

($  per  cwt. ) 
IRON  &  STEEL 

7. ho 

14.70 

7-35 

25.15 

16.75 

IO.35 

82 

($  per  ton) 
LEAD 

16.35 

37.00 

20.50 

56.00 

56.00 

58.50 

257 

[ft  per  lb. ) 
MILK 

.oh 

.09 

.05 

.14 

-15 

.16 

300 

($  per  cwt.) 
PETROLEUM 

1.81 

3*90 

2.23 

4.30 

4.17 

4.18 

131 

($  per  bbl. ) 
ROSIN 

•  83 

3.00 

1.04 

2.84 

2.84 

2.84 

245 

(1  per  cwt. ) 
RUBBER 

2.39 

7-85 

2.15 

7.75 

8.25 

8.75 

266 

( $  per  lb . ) 
SILK 

1.12 

•  55 

.16 

.20 

.32 

.48 

3  33 

(f  per  lb. ) 
SUGAR 

3.4? 

16.97 

1.99 

5.6  5 

4.85 

h.55 

31 

( ft  per  lb. ) 
TIN 

.04 

.13 

.03 

.06 

.06 

.06 

50 

( ft  per  lb. ) 
WHEAT 

.50 

.63 

.4? 

.86 

.87 

1.10 

120 

( I  per  bu . ) 
WOOL 

1.12 

2.65 

•73 

2.12 

2.32 

2.13 

9c 

( $  per  lb. ) 
ZINC 

.72 

2.30 

•  73 

1.80 

1.60 

1.30 

81 

[ft  per  lb. ) 

.07 

•  09 

.05 

.10 

.12 

•  13 

86 

Sources:  Guaranty  Trust 

Co.;  U.  S. 

Dept,  of 

Agriculture; 

Urner- 

Barry  Co. 
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The  56  Chevrolet 
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It  looks  high  priced — bid  it’s  the  new  Chevrolet  “ Two-Ten ”  I/.- Door  Sedan, 


For  sooner  and  safer 


arrivals ! 


It's  so  nimble  and  quick  on  the  road  .. . , 


Of  course,  you  don’t  have  to  have  an 
urgent  errand  and  a  motorcycle  escort 
to  make  use  of  Chevrolet’s  quick  and 
nimble  ways.  Wherever  you  go,  you’ll 
get  there  sooner  and  safer  in  a  Chevy. 

Power’s  part  of  the  reason.  Chevrolet’s 
horsepower  ranges  clear  up  to  205  h.p. 
And  these  numbers  translate  into  action 
.  .  .  second-saving  acceleration  for  safer 
passing  .  .  .  rapid-fire  reflexes  that  help 
you  avoid  trouble  before  it  happens! 


True,  lots  of  cars  are  high  powered  today, 
but  the  difference  is  in  the  way  Chevrolet 
handles  its  power.  It’s  rock-steady  on  the 
road  .  .  .  clings  to  curves  like  part  of  the 
pavement.  That’s  stability — a  matter  of 
build  and  balance  that  helps  make 
Chevrolet  one  of  the  few  great  road  cars! 

Highwray-test  one,  soon.  Your  Chevrolet 
dealer  will  be  happy  to  arrange  it.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


THE  HOT  ONE’S  EVEN  HOTTER 


February,  18,  1950 
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Use  a  silo  unloader  with  “Lazy  Suzan”  or 
eonveyor-type  feeder  with  your  modern 
upright  Marietta  silo.  Many  mechanical 
handling  devices  are  available  today  and 
in  combination  with  Marietta  mean: 

LESS  WORK:  No  hauling  or  handling 
.  .  .  animals  can  self  feed. 

LESS  COST:  Better  made,  finer  grade 
silage  from  a  Marietta  costs  up  to 
%  less  than  top  quality  hay  and 
grain.  By  reducing  labor  you  save 
even  more. 

LESS  TIME:  Your  Marietta  is  designed 
for  scientific  silage  handling  methods 
and  to  save  valuable  hours  every 
day  .  .  .  for  relaxation  and  other 
important  matters. 


A(t  Now 
For  Early 
Buyer’s 
Discount 


Get  the  facts  now  from  your  Marietta  Dealer  .  .  . 
he  can  tell  you  of  the  many  new  low-eost  feeding 
methods  that  should  be  on  your  farm  right  now. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  today. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Race  Road  at  Pulaski  Highway,  Baltimore  21, 
Maryland,  Charlotte  6.  N.C.,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 


UNIVERSAL 


WATER  SYSTEM 


©  Read  how  Universal  now  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  equip  your  farm  and  home  with 
automatic  running  water  at  really  low  cost. 
©  Read  how  Universal  saves  you  money  by 
pumping  more  water  than  other  pumps  its 
size  .  .  .  how  it  pumps  from  both  shallow 
and  deep  wells  without  need  of  any  moving 
mechanism  below  ground  .  how  it  comes 
ready  to  plug  in  like  any  other  modern  home 
appliance. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon. 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 

■ _ ..  ' 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N-  Y. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  name  ot  my  local 

dealer.  My  well  is  about _ feet. 

Name  _ 

Address  _ _ _ 


I— 


SAVE  YOURSElM 
A  3-MILE  WALK 

every  hour  you  ride 


6  n.p. 


eaver 

riding  tractor 


•  RIDE  while  you  work.  Do  more  with  less  effort  in 
less  time. 

•  NEW  1956  optional  WHEEL  STEERING  or  pat¬ 


ented  TILLER. 

•  NEW  1956  dual-range  all-gear  speed  change. 

•  FOUR  basic  models,  with  or  without  electric  starting. 

•  Heavy-duty,  field-quality  matched  implements. 

•  All-season  utility.  Plow,  cultivate,  mow,  haul,  plow 
snow,  etc. 

Send  foe  literature  and  name  of  dealer.  Write  Dept,  (tY, 
Manufactured  by 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builderi  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1 849 
STRATFORD  «  CONNECTICUT 


3BT56A 


RUPTURE! 

An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light,  neat, cool, sanitary. 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447 J  State  St  ,  Marshall,  Mich. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES 

We  sell  cheap  —  save  75%  —  new  and  used  tractor 
parts  —  150  makes  and  models  —  1956  catalog  ready 

—  send  25c  —  refundable.  SURPLUS  TRACTOR 
PARTS  CORPORATION,  FARGO,  NO.  DAKOTA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. 19  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s 


Grange 


Topics 


\  The  National  Grange  believes 
that  the  national  administration’s 
soil  bank  proposal  cannot  curtail 
crop  production  for  more  than  two 
or  three  years.  Consequently,  it  is 
currently  working  on  other  means 
to  develop  more  farm  markets.  It 
talks  in  terms  of  a  billion  dollars  as 
the  value  of  incentive  certificates 
necessary  to  take  enough  land  out 
of  production  to  bolster  farm  in¬ 
come.  National  Master  Herschel 
Newsom  does  not  think  that  the 
proposal  will  raise  farm  prices;  con- 
trarily,  at  first,  he  says,  it  would 
reduce  prices  of  supported  crops. 
But  he  maintains  that*  “the  plan  has 
value  as  a  conservation  measure  and 
could  be  made  to  have  temporary 
value  as  a  vehicle  for.  curtailing 
crop  production”.  He  believes  that 
production  controls  are  always  a 
poor  substitute  for  market  expansion. 

It  is  wondered  if  the  soil  bank 
proposal  would  actually  reduce  total 
crop  output  at  all,  except  on  a  short- 
time  basis.  “The  acreage  reserve 
portion  of  the  plan  should  be  relied 
upon  only  as  a  temporary  expedient.’, 
Mr.  Newsom  says.  The  Grange  will 
support  the  plan  on  the  basis  that 
it  will  “buy”  a  year’s  time  to  allow 
implementation  of  sounder  market 
expansion  devices.  It  will  insist  that 
compliance  with  the  program,  should 
it  be  enacted,  must  he  voluntary.  As 
presently  proposed,  says  Mr.  New¬ 
som,  the  acreage  reserve  part  of  the 
plan, .  including  the  rental  payment 
certificates,  places  more  emphasis 
on  reducing  CCC  stocks  than  on 
bolstering  farm  income.  “This  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse”, 
he  says;  “surpluses  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  by-product  of  war,  and 
be  handled  as  such”.  The  National 
Grange’s  chief  reservation  on  the 
proposal  is  that  farmer  exchange  of 
certificates  for  stored  crops  will 
flood  the  free  market,  lower  farm 
prices,  and  even  further  reduce  farm 
income. 

To  the  rest  of  the  Administration’s 
farm  program  the  Grange  gives 
much  support:  expansion  of  farm 
research,  Great  Plains  program, 
elimination  of  two-cents  per  gallon 
fuel  tax  on  gasoline  used  on  farms, 
rural  development  program,  dollar 
limit  on  -price  supports,  and  ex¬ 
panded  school  milk  program.  The 
Grange  is  also  asking  Congress  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  need 
for  reserve  stocks  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  it  has  approved  “in  principle” 
another  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  to  take  effect  in  July.  Con¬ 
cerning  schools,  the  National  Grange 
has  appealed  to  Congress  to  provide 
building  funds  on  a  grant-in-aid 
basis,  but  with  no  strings  attached. 

Among  the  organizations  support¬ 
ing  quick  Congressional  action  on 
an  expanded  Federal-State  highway 
program  is  the  National  Grange. 
With  the  probability  that  highway 
development  has  fallen  so  far  be¬ 
hind  that  there  is  a  real  highway 
emergency,  it  is  declared  that  the 
Federal  government  should  bear  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  expanded 
interstate  program  costs,  and  that 
the  program  should  be  finished  in 
15  years.  Intrastate  appropriations, 
it  is  held,  should  continue  to  be 
matched  by  the  States  on  a  50-50 
basis.  The  signers  of  the  appeal  to 
Congress  maintain  that  provision 
must  also  be  made  for  primary  high¬ 
ways,  secondary  and  farm-to-market 
roads  as  well  as  city  roads.  They 
would  he  agreeable  to  legislation  to 
raise  necessary  road-building  reve¬ 
nue  so  long  as  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  encroach  on  States’ 
traditional  responsibilities  and  con¬ 
trols,  and  so  long  as  any  tax  laws 
would  not  place  undue  burden  on 
segments  of  highway  transportation. 


The  Grange  favors  an  over-all  high- 
way  system  adequate  to  today’s 
needs.  It  wants  authorization  in  I95Q 
for  40,000  miles  of  interstate  roads 
in  the  next  10  or  15  years.  By  1965 
some  81  million  motor  vehicles  are 
expected  on  the  highways;  today 
there  are  61  million. 


Among  the  newly  elected  or  re¬ 
elected  National  Grange  officers 
from  the  Northeast  are:  assistant 
steward,  Maynard  Dolloff,  Maine; 
treasurer,  Leland  Smith,  New  York; 
chaplain,  Franklin  Nixon,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Pomona,  Mrs.  E.G.  Mansfield, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Donald  K.  Peck 
of  Connecticut  was  re-appointed 
national  chairman  of  the  home 
economics  committee.  The  National 
Grange  Convention  in  1956  will  be 
held  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  November 
14-22. 


Among  the  10  top  local  Granges  in 
the  1955  Community  Service  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  National  Grange 
and  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  are 
Sodus  Grange  of  New  York  and 
Sugar  River  Grange  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Planned  to  assist  rural  people 
in  improving  their  communities, 
this  eight-year-old  national  program 
had  250,000  patrons  and  4,212 
Granges  contribute  four  million 
hours  of  work  to  various  community 
projects  during  the  year.  The  event¬ 
ual  first-place  winner  will  receive 
an  award  of  $10,000.  Anthony  Bushart 
is  Master  of  the  Sodus,  N.  Y.  Grange, 
and  Hugh  Bemis  of  the  Sugar  River 
Grange  at  Charlestown,  N.  H. 


The  highest  achievement  juvenile 
Granges  in  New  York  State  for 
1«955  were:  Millers  Mills,  Herkimer 
Co.;  Lansingville,  Tompkins  Co.; 
Glenridge,  Schenectady  Co.;  Ft.  Jack- 
son,  St.  Lawrence  Co.;  and  Duane, 
Schenectady  Co.  Paul  Wall,  William¬ 
son  Juvenile  Grange  in  Wayne  Co., 
was  second  prize  national  winner  in 
the  1955  10-14  year  “World  Scrap¬ 
book”  contest. 


Byron  E.  Moyer,  21,  Middletown 
Springs,  Vt,  is  national  winner  of 
the  1955  conservation  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Grange  and  the 
National  Plant  Food  Institute.  For 
his  essay  entitled  “Gaining  Ground 
with  Fertiilty”,  one  of  20,000  entries, 
Mh  Moyer  receives  an  award  of  $500. 
Second  prize  in  tihs  national  contest 
was  awarded  to  Charles  Rioch,  Glen- 
wood,  N.  J.,  who  receives  $250. 


The  National  Grange  has  published 
an  informative  booklet  on  “Wheat 
is  everybody’s  problem”.  Copies  of 
it  may  be  had  from  the  national 
office  at  744  Jackson  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C. 
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Seed  accurately  at  speeds  up  to  5  mph  with  this  McCormick  MF  ferti¬ 
lizer-grain  drill.  You  have  a  choice  of  accurate  fluted  or  double-run 
feeds  .  .  .  furrow  openers  and  optional  equipment  to  suit  every  seeding 
job.  The  smallest  MF  drill,  5-foot,  is  shown  with  a  Farmall  Cub®. 


r  " 


Distribute  from  30  to  1,135  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  as  you  sow 

grain  and  seed  grass  with  this  10K  -foot  MF  drill.  This  drill  is  equipped 
with  a  hydraulic  remote-control  cylinder.  This  gives  you  finger-tip  con¬ 
trol  of  furrow  openers  from  the  tractor  seat. 


8  reasons  why 

McCORMICK  GRAIN  DRILLS 


help  you  get  even  stands  •  •  •  longer  drill  life! 


1.  Rugged  steel  hopper  reinforces 
heavy  angle-steel  frame.  Baked- 
on  finish  of  Toludine  paint  weath¬ 
erproofs  the  hopper.  Aluminized 
metal  receivers  and  delivery  tubes 
resist  rust. 


2.  Weather-shielded  feed  cups 

avoid  spotty  stands  caused  by 
seed  blowing.  Reflector-paint  on 
feed  shaft  indicates  rotation  of  ac¬ 
curate  fluted  or  double-run  feeds. 


3.  Roller  bearing  wheels  and 

auto-type  tires  help  you  to  seed 
accurately  at  speeds  up  to  5  mph! 
Rubber  tires  shed  dirt .  .  .  provide 
good  floatation. 


4.  Bag  single-disk  opener  bearing 

of  flint-hard  iron  runs  in  oil. 
Metal-to-metal  grease  seal.  A  film 
of  lubricant  forms  an  effective  dirt 
seal.  Grease  fitting  is  easily 
reached  from  rear  of  drill. 


5.  Undercut  and  angle  adjustment 

positions  semi-deep  and  deep- 
furrow  openers  to  suit  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  For  deep  planting,  use  maxi¬ 
mum  angle  and  undercut. 


6.  Grass  seeder,  for  band- 

seeding,  sows  even  stands  of 
grasses  or  legumes  with  less 
seed.  Die-formed  fluted  feeds 
accurately  sow  as  little  as  5 
pounds  of  tiny  seed  per  acre. 


7.  Front  de¬ 
livery  carries 
seed  to  uni¬ 
form  depth  in 
the  soil. 


8.  T  w  o  fit¬ 
tings  com¬ 
pletely  lubri¬ 
cate  double¬ 
disk  bearings. 


Your  IH  dealer  has  a  "tailor-made”  McCormick  drill  for 
you!  Plain  and  fertilizer  drills  come  in  a  wide  choice  of 
sizes  and  equipment.  Get  just  the  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
and  optional  features  you  want.  Use  the  IH  Income 
Purchase  Plan  of  Buying ! 

SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  farm  Equipment  and  Farmall 
Tractors  .  ,  ,  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units  —  General  Office, 

Chicago  i ,  Illinois 


□ 


I 

Send  for 
FREE 
Catalog 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-3,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  how  a  McCormick  drill  can  help  me  seed  a  bumper 
harvest!  Send  FREE  catalog. 


Name -  Q  Student 

Town _ State _ _ 


My  IH  dea  er  is 


February  IS,  19 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Singing  for  His  Supper? 

“It  is  frequently  charged  that  there  is  monopo¬ 
listic  control  of  the  milk  distributing  business 
in  this  State.  In  my  opinion,  those  charges  are 
not  well  founded.  For  the  most  part,  the  profit 
of  those  in  the  distribution  business  has  not  been 
excessive.***  There  are  a  few  rural  area  mar¬ 
kets  in  New  York  State  where  a  single  dealer  is 
distributing  milk  because  the  demand  is  so 
limited  that  more  than  one  dealer  could  not 
operate  efficiently.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  granting  of  an  additional 
license  would  only  mean  that  before  long  one 
dealer  would  be  forced  out  of  business,  with  the 
attendant  loss  of  capital,  and  the  area  would  again 
be  served  by  only  one  dealer.***  uncontrolled 
marketing  areas  lead***  to  the  cornering  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  a  handful  of  dealers***”.  —  Quotations 
from  talk  given  January  25,  1956,  by  N.  Y,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Daniel  J.  Carey  at  meet¬ 
ing  of  Nassau  County  and  Suffolk  County  Milk 
Dealers. 

In  the  give-and-take  and  compromise  that 
come  as  second  nature  to  any  man  who  thinks 
he  may  be  on  the  rise  in  government  or  the 
political  firmament,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  must  rub  elbows  with  everyone — friend 
and  foe,  and  be  gracious  always.  Only  thus 
can  he  keep  everyone  happy  and  either  hold 
or  gain  votes  for  himself  or  for  those  to  whom 
he  owes  his  position. 

But  even  this  attitude  of  being  all  things  to 
all  men  does  not  justify  falling  on  one’s  face 
in  the  other  fellow’s  dooryard  and  offering  to 
do  all  his  chores  for  him  “free  gratis.” 

That  is  the  only  reasonable  impression  that 
can  be  gleaned  from  Commissioner  Carey’s 
statements  before  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  Milk  Dealers’  Educational 
Committee  last  month.  At  the  very  best,  it  was 
a  performance  ill  becoming  a  government 
official  pledged  to  the  protection,  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  agriculture  in  his  own  baili¬ 
wick — and  by  “agriculture”,  we  mean  farmers. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  always  warms  the 
cockles  of  milk  dealers’  hearts,  it  is  that  they 
can  run  things  their  own  way  in  their  own 
little  kingdoms — at  the  country  plant  end  or 
on  the  wholesale  or  retail  routes  The  less 
competition,  the  better  off  they  will  be,  and  on 
this  set-up  they  have  been  waxing  fat  for  years. 

How  can  Mr.  Carey,  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York,  say  that 
in  his  opinion  the  charge  of  a  milk  dealer 
monopoly  is  “not  well  founded”?  In  the  first 
place,  nobody  wants  opinions;  they  want  facts. 
And  second,  what  has  the  Commissioner  done, 
or  is  he  now  doing,  to  prove  that  his  opinion 
is  correct  and  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.? 

How,  too,  has  he  the  gall  to  state,  not  as 
opinion  but  as  fact,  that  “the  profit  of  those  in 
the  distribution  business  has  not  been  exces¬ 
sive”?  How  does  he  know  this  to  be  true  and, 
if  he  does,  is  not  everyone  entitled  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  information  he  has  at  hand? 

As  an  economist,  Commissioner  Carey  is 
treading  on  equally  thin  ice.  In  the  case  of  a 
small  one-dealer  market,  he  is  fearful  that,  if 
licensing  laws  are  relaxed,  the  dealer  may  be 
forced  out  of  business  by  a  new  one,  and  the 
end  result  would  still  be  only  one  dealer — the 
new  one.  But  is  it  not  conceivable,  and  a  lot 
more  likely,  that  the  one  dealer  who  survived 


might  be  the  more  efficient  operator,  with 
benefits  both  to  producer  and  consumer? 
Isn’t  old  wood  too  often  rotten  wood? 

Mr.  Carey  argues  that  uncontrolled  licensing 
would  lead  to  a  monopoly  by  a  handful  of 
dealers.  Isn’t  that  what  we  have  right  now — 
both  in  the  country  and  city?  And,  again,  how 
efficient  and  economic  are  the  operations  of 
these  dealers  who  for  20  years  have  not  known 
what  competition  really  is? 

If  Mr.  Carey  honestly  believes  what  he  told 
those  milk  dealers  out  on  Long  Island  last 
month,  he  has,  unfortunately,  disqualified  him¬ 
self  to  speak  for  the  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  State.  If  he  made  those  statements  solely 
for  the  enjoyment  of  his  hosts  that  evening, 
they  were  ill-advised.  It  would  have  been  wiser, 
in  every  sense,  to  have  sung  just  a  little  less 
loudly  for  his  supper. 


The  Family  Farm 

ECAUSE  the  politician  has  taken  hold  of 
the  phrase,  “the  family  farm”,  and  turned 
it  into  a  slogan  for  votes,  the  opposition  is 
now  coming  forth  to  query,  to  deride,  to  ridi¬ 
cule.  “What”,  they  ask,  “is  a  family  farm?  How 
many  acres?  How  much  stock  and  machinery? 
How  many  in  the  family?” 

Others,  comparing  near  primitive  conditions 
on  farms  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  in  some  European  areas,  ask:  “Is 
there  merit  in  preserving  them?  Do  we  want 
to  preserve  poverty?  Why  is  there  something 
sacrosanct  about  the  family  farm?” 

Those  who  attempt  to  confound  by  detailed 
questions  are  the  doubting  Thomases  who, 
getting  nowhere  in  their  indecision,  allow  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  pass  them  by.  As  for  those 
who  attempt  to  ridicule,  also  by  question,  if 
they  would  but  descend  from  their  ivory 
towers,  they  might  learn  that  efficiency  is  not 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life  on  a  farm;  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  life  generally.  They  must  learn, 
too,  that  those  who  sincerely  defend  the  family 
farm  as  a  way  of  life,  and  also  as  an  efficient 
economic  operation,  do  not  thereby  offer  a 
blanket  apology  for  every  family  farm  venture. 

The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  our  society. 
It  is  in  the  family  that  love,  respect  and  disci¬ 
pline  are  born  and  most  effectively  nourished. 
From  the  beginning  of  time,  the  family  that 
was  close  to  the  land  has  been  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  retaining  and  building  the  sturdy 
virtues.  Contrariwise,  the  impersonality  of 
twentieth  century  urban  living  has  bred  sel¬ 
fishness  and  erased  practically  every  vestige 
of  community  life  and  culture.  Similarly,  the 
impersonality  of  the  factory  assembly  line  has 
done  little  to  develop  either  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well 
done.  Although  human  nature  is  showing  some 
signs  of  rebellion  against  the  congestion  and 
turbulence  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  steel 
and  concrete,  the  relentless  striving  of  indus¬ 
try  for  greater  efficiency  through  bigness  has 
quickened  its  pace.  Actually,  a  unit  like  the 
family  farm  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  sole 
bastion  —  not  so  much  against  efficiency  as 
against  many  of  the  ills  and  evils  that  flow 
from  the  worship  of  efficiency  as  an  end  in 
itself.  The  defense  of  the  family  farm,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  stem  from  emotion  but  from 
the  conviction  that  there  are  certain  basic 
values  worth  saving  and  fighting  for,  even  at 
the  loss  of  some  dollar  efficiency. 

The  “factories  in  the  field”  continue  to  in¬ 
crease.  Much  of  their  labor  force  is  obtained 
from  the  ranks  of  inefficient  farm  operators 
who  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace.  But,  if 
the  cost-price  squeeze  is  allowed  to  pinch  much 
longer,  even  the  efficient  operator  may  not 
be  able  to  stand  the  strain.  The  prospect  is  not 
pleasant:  employees  of  farm  factories  or  wards 
of  the  State.  In  either  case,  the  solid  advan¬ 
tages  of  family  farm  living  would  be  obliter¬ 
ated,  and  in  their  place  would  rise  the  very 
dubious  utopia  of  a  kolkhoz  kind  of  agricul¬ 
tural  living. 

That  is  why  the  family  farm  is  worth  saving. 
It  may  not  be  sacrosanct,  but  neither  is  it  just 
a  political  slogan.  No  truer  words  were  ever 
spoken  than  those  written  by  a  Vermont  farm 
woman  on  page  130  of  this  issue:  “The  family 
farm  has  been  the  soul  and  tough  fibre  of 
America.  It  is  just  the  right  size  for  shaping 
the  characters  of  our  children.  From  it,  they 
learn  to  give  an  honest  day’s  work  for  an 
honest  day’s  pay.” 


A  Bill  for  Brucellosis  Indemnity 

UNDER  New  York’s  new  brucellosis  control 
program  which  went  into  effect  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  there  is  no  compulsion  to  sell  brucellosis- 
infected  cattle  Immediately.  When  they  are 
sold,  however,  they  must  have  a  permit  and 
must  be  sold  only  for  slaughter.  Meanwhile, 
an  infected  animal  in  a  herd  does  not  con¬ 
demn  the  rest  of  the  herd.  All  animals  nega¬ 
tive  to  the  blood  test  or  any  vaccinated  ani¬ 
mals  under  30  months  can  be  sold  from  such 
a  herd  for  dairy  replacements  if  they  have 
certificates.  Certificates  are  issuable  after 
blood  tests  prove  negative  or  upon  presentation 
of  vaccination  evidence.  Any  dairy  animal, 
steer  or  spayed  heifer  not  known  to  be  a  re¬ 
actor  can  be  sold  for  slaughter  at  any  time 
without  a  permit.  Dairy  animals  under  six 
months  of  age  can  be  sold  for  any  purpose 
without  certificates  or  permits.  Dairy  animals 
over  six  months  old,  even  from  herds  with  no 
known  reactors,  must  have  health  certificates 
before  they  are  moved  as  herd  replacements. 
Animals  from  brucellosis-free  and  once-free 
herds  —  with  vaccination  tags  in  their  ears  — 
need  not  be  blood-tested  to  qualify  for  certifi¬ 
cates.  Certificates  and  permits  can  be  obtained 
from  local  veterinarians,  county  record  offices 
or  from  the  State  Agriculture  Department  in 
Albany. 

The  laws  of  New  York  State  do  not  present¬ 
ly  authorize  the  payment  of  any  indemnity  by 
the  State  for  cattle  slaughtered  because  of 
brucellosis  infection.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
current  practices,  authorized  by  statute,  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  such  indemnities  are 
being  paid. 

To  meet  this  situation,  Senator  Robert 
McEwen,  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  Assembly- 
man  Edwyn  Mason,  Delaware  County,  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  at  this  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  providing  for  indemnities  for  brucellosis- 
infected  cattle  in  the  same  amounts  as  are 
now  piovided  in  the  case  of  TB  reactors— up  to 
$150  for  purebreds  and  $90  for  grade  animals. 
If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  indemnities  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  difference  between  the  appraised 
and  salvage  values  of  the  animals,  up  to  $25 
for  grades  and  $50  for  purebreds.  The  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  has  just  received  the  un¬ 
qualified  endorsement  of  the  State  Grange. 

According  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Public 
Health  Council,  all  fluid  milk  sold  in  New  York 
State  after  July  1,  1959,  must  come  from 
brucellosis-free  herds.  Because  so  few  New 
York  State  cattle  are  infected  with  brucellosis 
— a  figure  of  less  than  one  per  cent  is  cited — 
and  because  the  loss  to  individual  farmers 
and  the  threat  to  milk  consumers  could  be  so 
very  great,  the  McEwen-Mason  Bill  has  merit 
and  should  therefore  be  promptly  enacted  in¬ 
to  law. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Senator  Pliny  Williamson,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  is  sponsoring  a  bill  to  start  daylight  saving 
in  March.  As  soon  as  I  learned  about  this,  I  wrote 
the  Senator  requesting  that  he  try  to  get  all  day¬ 
light  saving  bills  repealed.  If  he  did  that,  those 
who  wanted  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  could  do 
so,  and  the  rest  of  us  wouldn’t  be  bothered. 

If  every  farmer  in  New  York  State  would,  as 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  often  said,  “Stick  a 
postage  stamp  on  him”,  maybe  Senator  Williamson 
would  sit  up  and  take  notice  that  farmers  are 
voters,  too.  It’s  a  chance  we  don’t  often  get.  The 
votes  in  the  referendums  last  November  show  just 
how  far  the  legislature  can  be  from  the  voters’ 
thinking.  They  tell  me  a  Senator  will  pay  much 
more  attention  to  a  personal  letter  even  if  it  be¬ 
gins  “Say,  you  old  fathead”,  than  to  a  resolution 
because  it  is  a  personal  expression  of  opinion  and 
not  from  a  pressure  group.  If  within  the  next 
week  every  farmer  in  New  York  wrote  Senator 
Williamson,  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  register¬ 
ing  his  opposition  to  daylight  saving,  it  might 
cause  him  to  drop  his  present  bill,  perhaps  even 
work  for  repeal  of  the  present  law.  p.  h. 


“Who  giveth  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  sendeth 
waters  upon  the  fields.”  —  Job  5:10. 

The  sixth  annual  National  Capital  Flower  and 
Garden  Show  will  be  held  at  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  National  Guard  Armory,  March  3-9. 

A  series  of  crash  tests  into  a  barrier  of  plant¬ 
ings  by  Motor  Vehicle  Research,  Inc.,  So.  Lee, 
N.  H.,  disclosed  that  Rosa  Multiflora  Japonica  can 
stop  an  out-of-control  automobile  in  zero  tempera¬ 
tures  at  50  miles  per  hour. 
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ethods  of  Milking 


-  Then  and  Now 


The  original  way  to  milk  a  coio  is  still 
practiced  by  new-born  calves.  Why 
else  does  a  cow  give  milk? 


By  hand,  there’s  wet  and  dry — dry  pre¬ 
ferred  —  and  variations  with  thumbs 
and  knuckles,  palms  and  fingers. 


TT  was  the  calf  that  first  learned  how  to  extract  milk  from  the 
*  cow.  It  was  a  natural  process  for  both,  and  it  still  is.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  man  found  out  early  in  his  development  that  milk  was 
a  good  food,  and  he,  too,  learned  how  to  withdraw  the  fluid  from 
cows’  udders.  As  more  and  more  milk  came  to  be  used,  and  sold 
commercially,  cow  numbers  increased.  It  was  then  that  hand 
milking  became  laborious  —  it  actually  takes  1,200  hand  flexes 
to  milk  an  average  cow.  Early  attempts  to  build  a  satisfactory 
machine  were  not  too  successful.  It  was  not  until  the  turn  of 
the  century  that  machine  milking  finally  took  hold.  Improve¬ 
ment  followed  improvement,  and  electricity  proved  a  real  boon. 
Milking  machines  soon  became  items  of  mass  production.  After 
World  War  II,  further  improvements  brought  milking  parlors, 
pipeline  milking  and  cow-to-cooler  milking  systems.  The  finest 
hand  milking  may  still  be  best  for  cows,  but  machine  milking 
has  proved  to  be  best  for  men. 

Methods  of  milking  have  come  along  far  and  fast  in  the 
past  five  decades.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  responsible  for  the 
progressive  strides  that  have  been  made  by  the  dairy  industry. 


Vacuum  and  pulsation  make  machine  milking  possible.  A  principle  of  the  underslung  bucket  involves  increase  This  szispended  bucket  breaks  in  two 
In  this  model  a  distant  pump  evacuates  the  air,  but  of  pull  on  teats  as  milking  nears  completion.  Pul-  for  easy  cleaning.  All  milkers  must 
milk  goes  into  the  handy  cow-side  bucket.  sators  cause  some  40  to  70  withdrawals  a  minute.  be  kept  clean  and  sterile. 


Some  machines  are  animal-integrated. 
This  bucket  hangs  from  a  surcingle 
draped  over  the  cow’s  back. 


With  petcocks  between  each  two  stalls,  units  can  gc 
to  every  cow.  This  model’s  pulsator  is  triggerec 
by  electro-magnetic  impulse. 


Parlors  are  not  required  for  pipeline  milking.  Here 
stanchioned  cows  have  milk  conveyed  away  by 
glass  lines  overhead  in  the  stable. 


This  is  automatic  milking.  Coios  come 
to  men  in  labor-saving  milking  parlors 
and  milk  is  piped  from  cow  to  cooler. 


In  this  milkroom  ( top  l.  and  r.)  are  portions  of  the  Many  early  milkers  were  portable.  This  modern  port- 
vacuum  system  so  necessary  to  every  machine,  able  is  often  used  at  fairs  and  sales.  All  its  needs  — 
Vacuum  in  lines  runs  from  10  to  15  inches.  except  electric  power  —  are  self-contained. 


Photos  by:  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  The  DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Hinman 
Milking  Machine  Co.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.;  National  Cooperatives,  Inc.  —  Universal  Milking  Machine  Division, 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  and  Package  Machinery  Co.  —  Rite-Way  Dairy  Products  Division,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
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OLIVER 

•'F!  N  f  S  T  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


The  Oliver  Superior  No.  64  combination  grain  and  fertilizer  drill. 


When  the  time  is  short 


You  know  how  short  the  time  is  when  the 
soil  and  weather  are  right  for  seeding. 
This  new  Oliver  Superior  drill  makes  your 
planting  fast  and  easy.  The  extremely 
large  hoppers  will  reduce  the  number  of 
loading  stops  you’ve  been  accustomed  to 
making.  They  hold  a  bushel  of  seed  plus 
80  lb.  of  fertilizer  to  the  foot.  These  big, 
low  hoppers  are  easy  to  fill.  The  lids  are 
only  3j/2  feet  off  the  ground. 

Oliver  has  lubricated  and  then  sealed 
for  life  the  ball  bearings  on  their  discs. 
This  exclusive  feature  means  that  never 
again  will  you  have  to  stoop  down  twice 
a  day  to  lubricate  a  long  row  of  furrow 
openers. 


But  still  most  important,  the  new 
Oliver  64  is  a  quality  machine  that  plants 
a  quality  crop.  The  zincilated  fertilizer 
hopper  is  completely  coated  to  resist  cor¬ 
rosion.  Even  the  bolts  are  cadmium 
plated.  The  new  Superior  accurately 
meters  the  smallest  grains  or  gently 
handles  the  largest  seeds.  The  "double 
run,  positive  feed”  seeding  mechanism  is 
famous  for  its  greatest  accuracy  and 
simplicity  of  design. 

See  your  Oliver  dealer  for  the  size  best 
suited  to  your  acreage,  or  write 
The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Drainage  You  Can  See 

(Continued  from  Page  122) 

and  pasture.  The  channels  remove 
surface  pondages  by  connecting  them 
in  series  on  the  most  favorable  grade 
leading  to  an  outlet. 

Bedding  is  another  kind  of  surface 
drainage  that  repays  operators  hand¬ 
somely  wherever  there  are  areas  of 
either  level,  heavy  soils  or  shallow 
soils  over  rock  and  impervious  sub¬ 
soils.  There  are  large  locations  of 
these  in  western  New  York,  in  the 
Lake  Champlain  Valley,  in  the  so- 
called  clay  flats  of  the  New  England 
coast,  in  parts  of  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  Many  of 
these  soils  provided  timothy  hay  for 
city  horses  40  and  more  years  ago. 
Beds  in  those  days  were  established 
by  plowing  rectangular  shaped  lands 
from  their  edges  toward  the  middle. 
Dead  furrows  between  beds  served 
as  ditches  to  carry  water  to  an  out¬ 
let  ditch  or  stream.  Back  furrows  at 
bed  centers  served  as  crowns  toward 
which  successive  plowings  were 
built.  Beds  built  by  horse  and  plow 
were  quite  narrow  and  shallow;  out¬ 
lets  were  limited,  and  constant  work 
was  needed  to  keep  them  draining 
properly.  Rising  labor  costs,  reduced 
value  of  hay,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  horse  plow  all  led  to  a  gradual 
disuse  of  this  system  and  often  to 
abandonment  of  land  so  drained. 

But  this  basic  drainage  system  of 
bedding  has  been  redeveloped  by  to¬ 
day’s  conservation  engineers  to  the 
point  where  it  is  well  worth  giving  it 
another  look  —  beds  are  often  wider 
now — up  to  100  feet — and  they  can 
be  farmed  easier.  Crowns  are  graded 
to  remove  minor  pockets  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  satisfactory  slope  to  the  dead 
furrow;  and  use  of  surface  smooth¬ 
ing  equipment,  such  as  dozers, 
graders,  and  land  levelers,  now  adds 
to  drainage  efficiency.  Altogether, 
the  modern  bedding  system  has  bet¬ 
ter  outlet  construction  and  uni¬ 
formly  engineered  grades  that  move 
surplus  water  steadily  from  the  most 
remote  bed  to  the  point  of  disposal. 

Here  are  some  good  rules  of  thumb 
that  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
specialists  like  to  point  out  to  farm¬ 
ers  planning  on  surface  drainage: 
(1)  Look  for  a  good,  safe,  and  ade¬ 
quate  outlet.  (First,  of  course,  make 
sure  that  surface  drainage  will  be 
effective).  (2)  Obtain  a  plan  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  grade  and  capacity,  to 
cut  off  upland  water  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  and  to  move  water  promptly  to 
the  outlet  without  ponding  or  too 
much  soaking.  In  other  words,  de¬ 
mand  a  well-engineered  job.  (3)  Get 
a  system  that  fits  the  farming  oper¬ 
ation,  the  machinery,  the  enterprise. 
Get  a  system  that  can  be  “lived 
with.”  (4)  Tie  drainage  into  the  en¬ 
tire  conservation  plan.  In  short,  get 
better  land  use  as  well  as  water  use 
out  of  the  system.  Have  it  check 
erosion,  as  well  as  provide  drainage. 
(5)  Be  sure  the  investment  offers 
reasonable  returns.  As  for  any  other 
permanent-type  investment,  however, 
do  not  expect  drainage  to  pay  off 
overnight.  (6)  Do  not  let  initial  cost 
figures  put  the  plan  to  flight.  Bene¬ 
fits  may  be  equally  great  when  com¬ 
pared  to  other  investment  possibili¬ 
ties.  (7)  Plan  on  giving  regular 
maintenance  to  the  drainage  system. 
Remove  silt  and  debris  promptly 
after  heavy  rains  so  that  drains  give 
continuous  top  performance. 

Surface  drainage  is  actually  an 
ancient  agricultural  art.  But  sys¬ 
tems  installed  in  the  Northeast  to¬ 
day  are  geared  to  modern  needs. 
They  are  progressively  designed  to 
fit  mechanized  farming,  to  reduce 
maintenance  costs,  to  take  advantage 
of  specialized  equipment,  and  to  get 
optimum  production  from  every 
acre. 


The  wise  man  does  no  wrong  in 
changing  his  habits  with  the  times. 
—  Dionysius  Cato. 


r 
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At  New  Jersey 

Such  good  weather  prevailed  for 
'<few  Jersey  Farmers  Week  at  Tren¬ 
ton  late  last  month  that  almost  a 
record  number  of  farmers  from 
Sussex  to  Cape  May  took  part  in 
the  sessions  sponsored  by  40  parti¬ 
cipating  organizations.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  week  was  in  awards 
made  to  retiring  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Willard  H.  Allen,  who  pre¬ 
sented  his  resignation  to  Governor 
Robert  Meyner  and  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  February  1.  At  the 
annual  State  Agricultural  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Governor  presented  New 
Jersey  agriculture’s  highest  award, 
a  citation  for  Distinguished  Service, 
to  Secretary  Allen  for  his  help  to 
the  State  as  Secretary  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1937.  William  C.  Lynn,  Trenton, 
has  been  designated  as  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Allen  was 
also  honored  by  poultrymen  with 
the  Golden  Egg  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to  the  poultry 
industi’y.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  James  C.  Weisel,  Rosemont;  this 
award  was  also  made  posthumously 
to  Martin  Schubkegel,  Lakewood. 

Insley  H.  Roy,  Sussex  County 
dairyman,  and  Herbert  O.  Wegner, 
Salem  County  poultryman,  were 
nominated  by  delegates  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Convention  to  sei’ve 
four-year  terms  on  the  State  Board 
of  Agi’iculture.  The  names  of  these 
two  farmers  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Governor  for  appointment  to 
succeed  Henry  D.  Rapp,  Jr.,  Farm- 
ingdale  poultryman,  president  of  the 
Board,  and  Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  Clin 
ton  daii'yman,  vice-president,  whose 
terms  expire  June  30. 

Sees  Good  N.  J.  Farm  Prospects 

Delegates  to  the  State  Agi’icultural 
Convention  heard  Carrol  M.  Shanks, 
president  of  the  Prudential  Insui’- 
ance  Company  of  America,  say  that 
the  outlook  for  farming  is  good. 
Garden  State  farmers  serve  a  market 
of  18  million  consumers,  he  said,  or 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
population.  He  cited  the  highly  effi¬ 
cient  and  diversified  farming  in  the 
State  and  leadership  in  dollar-income 
per  acre  and  in  value  of  land  and 
buildings  per  farm  unit  as  special 
reasons  for  optimism  in  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Shanks  blamed  the  national  farm 
problem  directly  on  industry’s  failure 
1o  pass  along  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  an  appreciable  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  increases  in  productivity. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  tendency 
has  become  more  and  more  toward 
dividing  increased  returns  between 
wage  earners  and  stockholders.  This, 
he  declared,  reacts  unfavorably  to 
both  producer  and  consumer. 

U.S.  Senator  Clifford  Case,  Rah¬ 
way,  referred  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  farm  program  as  a  real  solu¬ 
tion  to  urgent  farm  problems.  The 
soil  bank  program  he  gave  as  one 
of  the  important  legislative  proposals 
to  alleviate  difficulties.  Mr.  Case  con¬ 
demned  rigid  price  suppoi'ts;  they 
are  not  keyed,  he  said,  to  supply 
and  demand  and  will  not  over  any 
length  of  time  produce  higher  farm 
prices. 

The  Poxiltrymen’s  Program 

The  poultry  program  sponsored 
by  the  State  Poultry  Association 
centered  around  egg  market  quota¬ 
tions  and  reports.  Llewellyn  Watts, 
Jr.,  former  pi’esident  of  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange,  described 
the  method  of  spot  trading  in  eggs, 
the  requirements  for  traders  with 
regard  to  compulsoi-y  inspections  and 
the  cash  settlements  inquired  by  the 
Exchange.  Gordon  Urner,  of  the 
Urner-Barry  Co.,  New  Yoi'k,  ex¬ 
plained  how  his  firm’s  wholesale  egg 
market  quotations  are  established; 
he  stressed  that  the  balance  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  factors  always 
avoids  serious  pi'ice  fluctuations.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Huttar,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  urged 
careful  consideration  of  any  mai’ket 
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changes  and  suggested  a  set  of 
ground  rules  for  establishing  such 
quotations.  These  rules,  he  said, 
should  include  such  items  as:  sites 
of  egg  sales,  transaction  time  limits, 
egg  grades,  qualified  and  unbiased 
supervision,  impartial  inspection, 
clear  specification  of  minimum  and 
maximum  quantities,  and  sufficient 
supply  of  eggs  in  each  grade  to  satis¬ 
fy  most  bonafide  offers.  Dr.  Huttar 
also  recommended  consideration  of 
such  factors  as  availability  of  eggs 
to  the  public,  and  offers  and  bids 
bearing  on  price  quotations. 

The  dairy  and  livestock  group 
was  given  some  practical  hints  on 
dairy  farm  management  by  Dr.  R. 
F.  Davenport  of  Philadelphia.  He 
l’ecommended  DHIA  membership  for 
accui’ate  records  on  each  cow’s  per¬ 
formance,  the  use  of  best  possible 
hei’d  sires,  adoption  of  a  gi’assland 
farming  programs  to  conserve  soil 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  feed,  and 
adoption  of  efficient  daily  manage¬ 
ment  practices.  Methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  milk  consumption  were  pointed 
out  by  Clinton  Henti'ich  of  the 
Dairy  Association,  who  pointed  out 
four  basic  appeals:  milk  for  bedtime 
or  for  relaxing;  ease  of  losing  weight 
eomfoi’tably  on  high-protein  milk 
diet;  milk  eases  nervous  tension;  and 
milk  as  practical  source  of  calcium. 

Young  Farmer  Awards 

Frelinghuysen  Memorial  Awards 
were  made  to  three  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  three  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  students.  In  the  4-H  groups 
were:  Connie  Baldwin,  Sussex,  first; 
John  Everitt,  Somerville,  second; 
and  Robert  Yetter  of  Newton,  third. 
Vo-ag  winnei’s  wei’e:  Amos  West¬ 
brook,  Newton,  first;  Clai’ence  W. 
Stang,  Andover,  second;  and  Richard 
Blaxxvelt,  Newton,  third.  Dr.  John 
W.  Bai’tlett,  professor  and  l’eseai’ch 
specialist  in  daii’y  husbandry  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultui’al  Experiment 
Station,  received  the  New  Jersey 
Milk  Industi’y  Assn.  Awai’d  for 
Merit  from  Arthur  M.  Woodward  of 
Newark,  president. 

The  ninth  annual  Farmers  and 
Bankei’s’  Luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Bankers  Assn,  was  a 
feature  of  the  week’s  program.  One 
of  the  speakers,  Dr.  Frank  App,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  at  Seabrook 
Farms,  Bridgeton,  pointed  out  that 
in  the  past  15  years  farm  production 
per  man  has  increased  over  four  per 
cent,  twice  the  rate  of  increase  shown 
in  industry,  and  pointed  out  that  36 
per  cent  of  the  land  in  New  Jersey  is 
still  devoted  to  agriculture,  with  yet 
ample  room  for  expansion  for  some 
specific  types  of  agriculture. 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Potato 
Assn,  voted  10  to  one  for  a  Federal 
marketing  agreement.  Members  were 
urged  to  develop  favorable  sentiment 
among  growers  thi’oughout  the  State 
in  time  to  have  an  agreement  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  1957  growing  season.  A 
USDA  representative,  William  J.  Hig¬ 
gins,  told  the  potato  men  the  benefits 
and  pi’oblems  that  New  Jersey  grow¬ 
ers  could  expect  from  a  marketing 
agreement. 

The  16th  annual  State  Grange 
spelling  bee  atti’acted  many  young 
Grangers  and  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  students  from  13 
Pomonas.  Each  Pomona  Grange  was 
represented  by  two  spellers  who  had 
been  selected  in  elimination  contests 
in  the  counties.  Twelve-year  old 
John  Lancastei’,  Paramus,  and  the 
Bei’gen-Passaic  Pomona  Grange,  won 
first  prize.  Yan  Ross,  Lebanon,  a  13- 
year  old  l’epresenting  the  Hunterdon 
County  Pomona  Gi’ange,  came  in 
second.  The  third-pi’ize  winner  was 
Ronnie  Greenberg,  Madison,  also  13 
years  old,  repi’esenting  Central  Dis¬ 
trict  Pomona  Grange. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 
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A  CLINTON 

Direct  Drive  Chainsaw 
Complete  with  16-inch 


AT  SUCH  A 
REMARKABLE 
LOW  COST! 


Mi 

Wml 

HUunu^j 

*’  Quick  starting  every  time  in  any  weather 

*  Terrific  cutting  speed  under  ail  operating 
conditions 

*  High  output  magneto  for  positive  ignition 

^  Cuts  close  to  the  ground 

f  Entire  guidebar  surface  chrome  hardened 
with  special-  hard  surface  tip 

*  Anti-flooding  float-type  carburetor 

*  Full  control  of  power,  both  on  and  off 


•  Positive  fuel  supply  in  any  cutting  po 
sition 

•  Sharp  chipper  type  chain 

®  Smooth,  cool  running  engine  power 
®  Eetter  saw  balance  and  operating  vision 

•  Low-cost  purchase  price  —  economical 
operation 

®  Bronze  and  needle  bearings 
®  Low-cost  engine  trade-in  plan 


FIVE  OTHER  MODELS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


Send  this  coupon  for  FREE  TRYOUT 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  Clinton  Chainsaws  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Clinton  Service  Dealer  where  I  can  get  a  Free  Chainsaw  Tryout. 

Name _ 


Address. 


Town. 


IWy  favorite  dealer  is _ _ 

Some  excellent  dealer  territories  still  available. 

CLINTON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

CHAINSAW  DIVISION:  CLINTON,  MICHIGAN  DEPT.  45-A 

Over  3,500,000  Clinton  Gasoline  Engines  Now  In  Use  on  Farm , 
in  Home  and  Industry. 
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Learn  the  facts  that  will  enable  you  to  main¬ 
tain  better  udder  health  in  your  herd.  Tells 
cause  and  remedy  of  teat  erosion.  Shows  how 
Hinman’s  Low-Vacuum  Milker  improved  teat 
and  udder  health  in  a  nationally-known  dairy 
herd. 

A  "Teat  Erosions" — Presented  at  the  39th  Annual 
4  Conference  for  Veterinarians  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN  LOW-VACUUM  MASTER  MILKER 

Proved  gentlest!  Resembles  hand  milking:  does  not 
develop  the  injuries  or  weaknesses  that  fre¬ 
quently  lead  to  mastitis.  Allows  free  blood 
circulation  and  helps  prevent  formation  of 
blood  clots.  Natural  rhythmic  movement  pro¬ 
motes  complete  milk  flow,  practically  eliminates 
stripping.  Even  nervous  cows  cooperate  when 
milked  the  gentle,  soothing  Hinman  way. 


See  Hinman’s  New  CHAMPION  Inflation:  feel  it!  See  how  gently  it  flexes.  Spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  reduce  the  causes  of  mastitis  .  .  .  prevents  spread  and 
promotes  healing. 


See  your  Hinman  dealer  —  or  mail 
the  coupon  today  for  your  FREE 
booklet. 


i  HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  HD6,  Box  360,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

I|  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  "Teat  Erosions." 

J  w 

Name . - . . . 

i 

j  . . . 

H  Post  Office . - . . . . ~ — 

8  State . - . - . 


BORROW  TO 

BUY  your 

BULK  MILK 

TANK  and 

other  farm  needs 

Loans  to  fit  your  farm  business  and 
your  repayment  ability 


Today,  more  than  ever,  it  takes  money 
to  farm  profitably  .  .  .  money  for  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  for  expansion,  for 
operating  expenses.  That’s  why  more 
and  more  farmers  are  turning  to  Land 
Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 
for  the  money  they  need.  Join  them 
—  and  assure  yourself  of  a  dependable, 
oermanent  source  of  credit  .  .  .  con- 

A  t 

venient  local  service. 


See  your  local  associations  or  write: 

Dept.  R-84,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 
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Research  at  Minnesota  is  stressing 


The  Feeding  of  Calves 
and  the  Milking  of  Cows 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


. iiURING  the  past  several 

years  considerable  change 
has  occurred  in  dairy 
farming  methods  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  As  an  illustration, 
in  1935.  75  per  cent  of 
^  the  milk  produced  was 
skimmed  on  the  farm,  the  cream  was 
sold,  and  the  skimmilk  was  retained 
for  livestock  feeding.  Only  12  per 
cent  of  the  milk  was  sold  for  fluid 
consumption,  the  remainder  going 
into  manufactured  products.  In  con¬ 
trast,  today  approximately  half  of 
the  milk  produced  is  sold  as  fluid 
milk.  With  slightly  more  dairy 
cows  in  Minnesota  than  in  New 
York  State,  the  total  volume  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  butter  is  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  national 
picture  of  milk  and  butter  sales. 

Feeding  Dairy  Calves 

The  Minnesota  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  at  St.  Paul.  Dr.  Harold 
Maey  is  Dean.  Prof.  T.  W.  Gullickson 
of  the  Dairy  Department  has  con¬ 
ducted  numerous  investigations  into 
dairy  calf  feeding.  With  the  increased 
sale  of  whole  milk  from  dairy  farms, 
it  has  been  found  that  dairy  calves 
can  be  raised  successfully  on  a 
minimum-milk  calf  starter  ration. 

Suggestions  in  this  respect  are  to 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk  for  only 
three  weeks,  then  gradually  change 
either  to  dried  skimmilk  or  butter¬ 
milk,  or  a  milk  replacer  ration. 
Either  of  these  products  is  fed  until 
the  calf  is  eating  two  pounds  of 
grain  mixture  and  one  pound  of  hay 
a  day.  Get  the  calves  to  eating  the 
grain  mixture  and  some  good  hay  as 
soon  as  possible,  then  the  dried 
skimmilk  or  buttermilk  may  be 
!  mixed  in  with  the  grain.  This  will 
I  save  the  labor  and  bother  of  mixing 
The  dry  milk  products  with  water. 

A  good  calf  starter  mixture  used 
at  the  Minnesota  Station  consisted 
of  the  following  poundages:  crushed 
oats  375,  ground  corn  175,  wheat 
bran  125,  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  125,  either  dried  skimmilk 
or  buttermilk  200.  As  the  shift  is 
made  from  milk  to  the  starter  mix¬ 
ture,  encourage  the  calf  to  eat  up 
to  four  pounds  daily.  Always  let  the 
calf  have  all  the  good  hay  it  will 
eat,  and  provide  plenty  of  clean 
water  and  salt.  In  order  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  calf  starter  mixtures,  add 
from  five  to  seven  per  cent  high 
grade  alfalfa  meal,  0.75  per  cent  each 
of  trace  mineral  and  steamed  bone 


meal,  and  about  0.05  per  cent  ir¬ 
radiated  yeast  containing  9,000  units 
of  vitamin  D  per  gram. 

When  the  calf  ■  is  between  three 
and  four  months  old,  it  can  be 
changed  gradually  over  to  a  growing 
mixture.  A  good  one  in  terms  of 
poundage  consists  of:  ground  oats 
300,  ground  corn  250,  ground  barley 
100,  wheat  bran  300,  either  linseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal  150.  This  grain 
mixture  can  be  limited  to  four 
pounds  per  head  daily.  Give  the 
growing  heifers  all  the  good  hay 
they  will  eat.  Silage  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  up  to  10  or  12  pounds  per 
head  daily.  After  the  calf  is  nine 
months  old,  the  grain  may  be  dis¬ 
continued  provided  plenty  of  good 
hay  or  pasture  or  both  are  available. 

Fast  Milking  Methods 

Regularity  in  time  and  the  use  of 
proper  methods  are  especially  es¬ 
sential  if  fast  milking  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Dairymen  in  Minnesota  have 
found  that  fast  milking  results  in 
saving  labor,  lowers  costs,  gets  as 
much  or  more  milk  and  reduces  the 
incidence  of  mastitis. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Peterson  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  milking  time  can 
be  cut  in  half  by  using  correct  milk¬ 
ing  technique.  He  points  out  that 
cows  must  be  properly  stimulated  if 
they  are  to  let  down  their  milk 
freely  and  completely.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  massage  and  wiping 
off  the  udder  with  a  clean  cloth 
dampened  with  warm  water.  In 
nearly  every  herd  there  are  some 
cows  that  let  down  their  milk  slowly, 
particularly  in  advanced  lactation. 
Shifting  these  problem  cows  to  the 
end  of  the  line  and  milking  them 
last,  makes  it  possible  to  milk  the 
rest  of  the  herd  more  rapidly. 

Normally  it  takes  a  cow  about  45 
seconds  to  let  down  her  milk.  Start¬ 
ing  the  machine  one  minute  after 
stimulation  shortens  the  time  the 
machine  must  work  to  get  out  the 
milk.  More  important,  there  is  less 
danger  of  injury  to  teats  and  the 
udder  if  the  machine  works  only 
while  the  milk  is  flowing  freely.  As 
milking  progresses,  the  lower  part 
of  the  udder  becomes  soft  and  flabby 
and  offers  less  resistance  to  the  tug¬ 
ging  action  of  the  machine.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  teat  cups  tend  to  crawl 
up  on  these  soft  tissues  and  shut 
off  the  milk  ducts  leading  into  the 
teats.  When  this  happens,  the  last 
milk  in  the  udder  cannot  get 
through,  and  incomplete  milking 

(Continued  on  Page  152) 


It  takes  good  milking  techniques  to  obtain  all  the  milk  a  herd  is  inherently 
and  nutritionally  able  to  produce.  The  fast  milking  methods  developed  in 
Minnesota  are  practiced  almost  universally  in  high  producing  herds  like 
this  one  of  Harold  Shaiv’s  in  Sanford,  Maine. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Herd  Bull  Prospects? 
Foundation  Females? 

In  the 

Cream  of. the  East 

SALE 


You  will  find  the  Best 
Horned  &  Polled  Herefords 
From  Eight  States 

★  ★  ★ 

MAY  5,  1956 

N.Y.  HEREFORD  BREEDER’S  ASS  N 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

_ _ <  WINE _ 

FALL  SOARS  and  FALL  GILTS 

BERKSHIRES  and  YORKSHIRES 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Please  Send  for  Particulars  Regarding  Our 
Farming-out  Program. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE  2,  N.  Y, 

•  YORKS  il  I  H  E  s  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
w  E  REASONER  A  SON  RED  4  Wnrennwn.  N.Y 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  APRIL  BOARS- &  GILTS,' 

FALL  PI GS,  R.  F.  Patti ngton .  Scigio  Center.  N.  Y. 
WE  ARE  SELLING  18  HEAD  BRED  GILTS 
and  TWO  FALL  BOARS  in  the  ALL-BREED  SALE, 
FEB.  25th  at  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.  These  Durocs  are 
are  all  from  my  own  herd.  They  are  bred  to  a 
Picneer  and  Flashie  Diamond  Boar. 

EDGAR  ANGLE.  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Sinoe  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

REG.  YORKSHIRES  —  CANADIAN  BREEDING' 
Ofier  February  and  March  Pigs  —  Order  Early. 
CHAS  A.  SLATER.  R.  D.  4.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

COD  QAI  C  REG.  BRED  GILTS,  OPEN  GTCTS 
run  OHLE  AND  FALL  BOARS.  all  breeds. 
For  Cataolg  Write  —  RALPH  BLIEK.  Secretary 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 

<HFEF 

Corriedales 

The  Dual  Purpose  Sheep  —  produce  two  cash  crops 
per  year.  For  free  information  write  — 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Secretary, 

108-V.  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE:  20  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  BRED 
EWES  AND  ONE  RAM  —  REASONABLE. 

R.  C.  MILLER.  Rt.  2.  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  EWES.  Excc.lent  Type  and  Breeding. 

Bred  to  Outstanding  Rams. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

_ DOGS _ 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puns  stZ; 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Brseding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


A  K.C.  Reg.  Black  and  tan.  MRS.  MARJORIE 
CLARK,  R.D.  2.  M  A  NS  F I  E  L  D,  P  A.  Phone  8C7-R-I4 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  PUPS:  From  real  heel 
driving  parents,  bern  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15; 
females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Collie  and  Shetland  Sheep  Dog  Pups  all  ages. 
Proven  studs,  bred  bitches.  White  collie  bitch  I'A 
years  $50.  COLLIN  ETT  E  KENNELS  Wilton,  N.  H. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Eng.  Springer  Spaniel  Pups.  A. K.C.  Hunting-Farm 
bred,  gentle.  N.  SUSSDORFF,  Morrisonvilie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  DEN  DQG :  TO  GO  IN  GROUNDHOG 
HOLES  AND  DRIVE  FOX  OUT. 

BOX  456,  CARE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

DOBERMANS:  Docked,  Cropped  and  Inoculated  also 
stud  service.  AUFDEMBERG  KENNELS, 

Livingston  St.,  Northvalc,  N.  J.  Phone  Closter  5-1474 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIVERS.  PUREBRED. 
PAUL  De  TAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 

_ GOATS _ 

LARGE  HERD  GOOD  MILKING  GOATS,  YEAR¬ 
LINGS.  1955  KIDS.  NUBIANS.  ALPINES,  SAA- 
NENS,  CROSSBREDS.  Outstanding  Del  Norte  Alpine 
Bucks.  ELI  ST0LT2FUS.  ELVERSON,  PENNA. 

NUBIANS  &  FRENCH  ALPINES.  SENECA  GOAT 
HERD.  RAYMOND  BUCHOLTZ,  OVID.  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

WANTED:  MIDGET  or  STUNTED  PONIES  (Mares 
only)  net  over  32  inches  at  withers.  26-30  inches 
referred.  Wr.te  or  ca,l  collect.  CATSKiLL  GAME 
FARM,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Palenville  3350 

_  RABBITS 

RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business. 
Beck  let  Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  M  EAT-  FUR— 
If  LABORATORY- BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Pius  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see"vou  start  rightl 

OIIERICAN  RABBIT  ASS  N. 38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Forma. 


Pennsylvania  Farm 
Groups  Elect  Officers 

The  following  elections  of  officers 
wei’e  held  at  the  1956  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg  last  month: 

Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders 
Assn. — Harry  Samworth,  Malvern, 
Chester  Co.,  president;  Robert  Eno, 
Honesdale,  Wayne  Co.,  vice-pres.; 
Bayard  Samworth,  Malvern,  secy.- 
treas. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society — James 
A.  Scott,  Burgettstown,  Washington 
Co.,  president;  Harold  Young,  New- 
ville,  Cumberland  Co.,  vice-pres.; 
Irwin  H.  Yoder,  Shoemakersville, 
Berks  Co.,  secy.-treas. 

Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Swine 
Breeders  Assn. — John  Wetter,  New- 
manstown,  Lebanon  Co.,  president. 

Spotted  Poland  China  Breeders — 
S.  A.  Faux,  Wayriesburg,  Greene  Co., 
president. 

Duroc  Breeders — Clyde  McConau- 
ghey,  Smicksburg,  Indiana  Co.,  pres¬ 
ident. 

Pennsylvania  Yorkshire  Breeders 
— F.  E.  Bosler,  Peach  Bottom,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  president. 

Poland  China  Bi’eeders — Donald 
Lanius,  York,  York  Co.,  president. 

Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  Assn. — W.  A.  Thompson, 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  president; 
Del  DeMar,  Irwin,  Westmoreland 
Co.,  vice-pres.;  Paul  Leader,  York, 
secy.-treas. 

Pennsylvania  Crop  Improvement 
Assn. — Francis  Alexander,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Centre  Co.,  president;  L.  A. 
Wehler,  Jersey  Shore,  Clinton  Co., 
vice-pres.;  Cecil  J.  Irvin,  Jr.,  State 
College,  treas. 

Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growlers 
Assn. — Fred  C.  Brehm,  Dilltown, 
Indiana  Co.,  president;  Joseph  Klock, 
Easton,  Northampton  Co.,  Joseph 
Weinschenk,  New  Castle,  Lawrence 
Co.,  vice-presidents;  James  Garra- 
han,  Kingston,  Luzerne  Co.,  secy. 

Pennsylvania  Christmas  Tree  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn. — W.  W.  Dumbach,  Fom- 
bell,  Beaver  Co.,  president;  John  O. 
Chambers,  Norristown,  Montgomery 
Co.,  vice-pres.;  Fred  R.  Strathmeyer, 
York,  treas.;  Raymond  R.  Nelson, 
DuBois,  Clearfield  Co.,  secy. 

Nut  Growers  Assn. — Geoi’ge  Web¬ 
er,  Yoi'k,  Yoi'k  Co.,  president. 

Pennsylvania  Poulti’y  Federation 
— Walter  S.  Shearer,  Sinking  Spring, 
Berks  Co.,  president;  R.  R.  Pai’ks. 
Altoona,  Blair  Co.,  Carl  Harrison, 
Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Homer  J.  Bicksler,  Harrisburg, 
secy.;  Dr.  J.  R.  Wiley,  TVTyerstown, 
Lebanon  Co.,  treas.;  Geoi'ge  M.  An¬ 
thony,  Strausstown,  Berks  Co.,  di¬ 
rector. 


Two  N.  Y.  Jerseys  Top 
Five-Ton  Annual  Milk 
Mark 

Two  registered  Jersey  cows  in  the 
Walgrove  Farms  herd  of  Robert 
Ginsburg  in  Washingtonville,  N.  Y., 
have  recently  received  special  recog¬ 
nition  fi’om  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  for  their  outstanding  pro¬ 
duction  records  on  the  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  test.  Signal 
Standard  Xenia  Dolly  produced 
11,103  pounds  of  milk  containing  635 
pounds  of  butterfat  at  eight  years, 
seven  months,  and  Walgrove  S.  Ox¬ 
ford  Pompey  made  11.000  pounds  of 
milk  containing  539  pounds  butter- 
fat  at  three  years  and  one  month. 
Both  the  tests,  supervised  by  Cornell 
University  for  the  Jersey  Club,  were 
for  10-month  lactation  periods. 


Running:  Seared 


C/Wfc  .  At*!- tkAtmc* 


February  18,  1956 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  I 

THE  NEW  LAW 

The  January  1,  1956  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
brucellosis  control  regulations  need  NOT  prevent  you  from  •  selling 
dairy  animals  in  this  state  if  you  know  these  simple  facts. 


1.  Any  dairy  animal  —  except  a  known  brucellosis  re¬ 
actor  (see  No.  8  below)  —  and  steers  or  spayed  heifers  can 
be  sold  FOR  SLAUGHTER  without  any  certificate  or  permit 
of  any  kind.  You  can  sell  dairy  animals  for  beef  just  like 
you  always  have. 

2.  All  dairy  animals  under  six  months  of  age  can  be  sold 
as  DAIRY  REPLACEMENTS  without  any  certificate  or 
permit  of  any  kind. 

3.  All  other  dairy  animals  require  health  certificates 
(good  for  30  days  from  date  issued)  before  they  can  be  sold 
or  moved  from  your  farm  as  dairy  replacements. 

4.  Get  health  certificates  from : 

A.  Local  veterinarians,  or 

B.  Most  County  record  keepers,  or 

C.  N.  Y.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  &  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

5.  Owners  of  animals  from  certified  brucellosis  free 
herds,  or  from  herds  tested  once  and  found  clean  —  and  with 
vaccination  tags  in  their  ears  —  can  get  certificates  to  move 
or  sell  their  animals  without  further  test. 

6.  Owners  of  untested  herds,  or  a  tested  herd  in  which 
reactors  have  been  found  can  sell  vaccinated  animals  under 
30  months  of  age  as  dairy  replacements  with  certificates. 

7.  Any  other  clean  cow  in  an  untested  herd  can  be  sold 
as  a  dairy  replacement  on  a  certificate  obtained  from  a  30 
day  blood  test. 

8.  Brucellosis  reactors  found  on  blood  tests  taken  after 
January  1,  1956  are  to  be  quarantined  as  individual  animals 
(not  the  whole  herd)  on  the  owner’s  farm.  They  do  NOT 
ha\  e  to  be  sold  immediately.  If  sold  through  a  commission 
auction,  or  otherwise,  owner  must  get  a  special  permit  before 
moving  the  animal  from  his  farm.  Then  they  can  be  sold  only 
to  state-approved  slaughter  houses,  and  must  be  killed  within 
three  days  of  sale. 

These  facts  presented  as  a  public  service  to  dairymen  by  the 

New  York  State 

LICENSED  LIVESTOCK  COMMISSION 
AUCTION  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Clifford  E.  Newer,  Pres. 

Vernon,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BEEF  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


HEREFORD 


At  the  farm  of  the  late  O.  F.  Williams  on 
Williams  Road,  5  miles  SW  of  North  East,  Pa. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  12:30  P.  M. 

15  Cows,  3  Bred  Heifers,  3  Yearlings,  Yearling 
Bull.  Majority  fresh  in  late  Fall,  2  fresh  in 
February.  Cattle  are  well-bred,  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition,  of  good  ages  and  because  of  the  relatively 
few  dairy  farms  in  this  area,  there  will  be  bar¬ 
gains  in  good  uddered  cattle  that  will  make  a 
lot  of  Av/o  milk.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  bangs  nega¬ 
tive;  majority  ca’fhood  vac.  and  bloodtested  within 
30  days.  EQUIPMENT:  Farm  machinery  sale  of 
late  model  eguipment;  N.  H.  66  Baler,  2  Tractors 
and  many  other  valuable  items. 

CATALOGS  AT  THE  SALE 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctinoner,  BRANDON,  V T. 


■ 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned.  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Coblcskiil,  N.  Y. 

- -  GUERNSEYS  - 2 - — 1 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  Open  and  Bred  Heifers 
and  Calves  (Registered)  backed  by  Production  and 
Breed, ng.  Priced  to  Sell.  FORGE  HILL  FARM. 

R.  D.  4.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


CIIIN  CHILL  AS 


For  Sale:  Sacrificing  36  GENUINE  CHINCHILLAS, 
7  cages  and  miscellaneous,  equipment,  because  of  rni- 
grhine  headaches.  $2,000  or  make  offer.  H.  F.  OTT, 
360  NO.  BROOKSVALE  RD.,  CHESHIRE.  CONN. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reiseh  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 


Feeder  Calves  •  Open  Yearlings  •  Ered 
two  year  olds.  Cows  artificially  bred. 
Herd  Bulls  of  best  blood  lines. 

750  Head  to  Select  from  750 

All  cattle  raised  on  our  own  farms  —  free 
from  TB  and  Bangs. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr. _ Phone  2'8 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accrediltd  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

- HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE . . 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age,  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 
—  REGISTERED  MATURE  HEREFORD  BUXlT^ 
Excellent  Breeding  Record  —  F.  A  Real  S.  Domino 
335  —  Will  Sell  cr  Trade. 

ROAD'S  END  FARM,  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  N.Y. 
FRANK  SCHiYl!D.  Manager,  Tei:  Fairvk-w  E  4285 

-  For  Saie  —  OUR  HORNED  HERD- SIRE  -  - 

Six  years  old  by  M.  W.  Larry  Dan.  38th  a  $31,160 
Bull  by  Larry  Domino  50th.  The  greatest  Hereford 
sire.  This  Bull  is  in  perfect  shape,  will  guarantee 
him  as  a  sure  breeder.  We  have  used  him 'for  f.ur 
years  on  Polled  Cows,  and  are  new  using  nis  Filled 
sons  and  daughters  in  our  herd.  This  is  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  a  top  Larry  Domino  Bull. 

“FARMLANDS,”  COOPERSTOWN,  i\5.  Y. 

WE  ESTER  T I  Li  ON,  Telephone  417 
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ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in"  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  E, 


Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting"  pressure  that  "holds  up"  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc..  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  E,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan's  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


SPRING  WOOLENS 


FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING’S  smartest  all  wool, 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelty  weaves. 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors.  Amazingly  low 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  Mill.  Make  suits,  coats, 
skirts,  sport  shirts,  children’s  wear,  etc.  at  home. 
SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT.  R-2,  WEST  SWANZEY.  N.  H. 


Lovely  Boxed  Writing  Paper 

36  Sheets  and  24  Envelopes  in  Beautiful  Blu*  or 
Pink  Floral  Design.  Meant  to  sell  for  $1.25  to  $1.50 
ner  box  now  only  $1.00  postpaid.  State  first  choice 
of  color.  SPECIALTY  SALES  COMPANY. 

BOX  485,  NORTHPORT,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 

■  ,  ■■  FANFOLD  PHOTOS 

Now  by  Mali  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Cola. 
M AIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Grace  and 


Style  for  Easter  and  After 


3060  —  Classic  for  the  Shorter, 
Fuller  Figure.  Perfect  for  becoming 
lines,  easy  shoulder  detaiilng,  soft 
collar.  Sizes  14V2  to  26V2.  Size  16 V2, 
3Y2  yds.  39-in.  30  cents. 

3003  —  Charming  Young  Style  with 
narrow-yoked  neckline,  skirt  with 
springy  fulness,  its  own  matching 
short-sleeved  bolero.  Versatile  as 
well  as  pretty.  Junior  sizes  11  to  19. 
Size  13:  4Ys  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2125  —  Smart  Shirtwaist  Cotton 
with  attractive  flared  skirt.  Also 
round-necked,  brief-sleeved  bolero 
jacket  in  matching  or  contrasting 
fabric.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  Dress 
and  Bolero,  6  yds.  35-in.  30  cents. 

2269  —  Delightful  Princess  Jumper 
can  be  worn  alone,  or  teamed  with 
its  brief  collared  jacket  with  cuffed 


short  sleeves.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16: 
Dress  and  Bolero,  4%  yds.  39-in.  30 
cents. 

2644  —  Popular  Princess  Fashion 
with  collar,  choice  of  notched  short 
sleeves,  or  three-quarter  length  ver¬ 
sion — either  way,  as  attractive  as  can 
be.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  4%  yds. 
39-in.  30  cents. 

3041  —  Trio  of  Bright  Blouses: 
The  latest  in  practical  sleeveless, 
collared  blouses  to  be  worn  with  all 
your  separates  from  whirling  skirts 
to  Bermuda  shorts.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16:  With  ric-rac  trim,  1%  yds. 
35-in.  Those  without  ric-rac,  2  yds. 
35-in.  for  each.  30  cents. 

Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  — 
Only  25  Cents.  In  it  you’ll  find  a 
wealth  of  styles  for  all  the  girls  in 


your  family:  Baby  and  tiny  tots, 
small  schoolagers  and  teen-agers, 
and  so  on,  all  the  way  to  Grandma. 

“Sew  and  Save”  has  always  been 
our  watchboard.  Easier  sewing  and 
easier  saving  is  the  goal  with  each 
New  Fashion  Book  we  offer.  The 
price  is  still  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Ad¬ 
dress  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


So  far  this  Winter  ice  storms  com¬ 
ing  overnight  have  melted,  not  with 
sun,  but  rain.  If  hazard  of  ice  is 
something  we  must  have,  it  would  be 
good  to  see  that  crystal  world  stand 
sparkling  in  a  February  sun.  p.  s. 
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Sap  to  Syrup  to  Sugar  to  Taste 


When  sap  begins  to  rise, 

It's  time  for  neighbors’  meeting; 
And  all  the  maple-wise 
Prepare  for  fancy  eating. 

Though  snow  still  often  lies, 
Upon  the  ground,  the  treating 
Lights  the  coldest  eyes 
And  warms  the  heart  in  greeting. 

We  needs  must  emphasize 
That  Nature’s  oft  unseating, 

And  sugar-making  tries 
Man’s  patience  is  competing. 


Yet,  ere  the  season  flies, 

With  sap  too  soon  retreating, 
The  bucket-man  defies 
All  weather  signs  defeating. 

Despite  uncertain  skies 
That  hold  a  threat  of  sleeting. 
His  hopes  now  crystallize 
While  pans  of  sap  are  heating. 

Thus  syrup  is  the  prize, 
Hard-won  but  worth  repeating; 
And  maple  cakes  and  pies 
Reward  a  soul’s  entreating. 


Yet  if  some  oldster  cries  that  such  delights  are  fleeting, 

His  very  dourness  dies  in  maple  sugar  sweeting! 

—  Per  sis  Smith 


It  was  only  a  few  short  years  ago 
that  we  used  a  yoke  of  oxen  here  in 
Vermont,  to  gather  the  sap.  And  it 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  Even  today, 
a  hard  boiled  egg  is  never  as  good  as 
when  it  has  been  boiled  in  maple 
sap,  followed  by  the  hot  syrup  which 
one  can  drink.  Maple  syrup  is  a  ver¬ 
satile  food  as  well  our  grandmothers 
knew. 

Here  are  a  few  oldtime  recipes 
passed  down  through  the  years. 

Maple  Drop  Cookies 

Use  1  cup  brown  sugar;  Vi  cup 
butter;  2  tablespoons  maple  syrup; 
Vi  teaspoon  salt;  2  eggs;  Vz  teaspoon 
vanilla;  1  Vz  cupe  flour;  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  Vz  cup  nut  meats 
chopped. 

Cream  sugar  and  butter  together, 
add  salt  and  syrup.  Mix  and  add 
eggs.  Beat.  Stir  in  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Then  drop  dough  by  spoonfuls 
onto  greased  cookie  sheet  two  inches 
apart.  Bake  for  12  minutes  in  400  de¬ 
gree  F.  oven.  Store  cookies  in  cov¬ 
ered  container.  A  crock  is  best. 

Maple  Walnut  Pie 

Use  4  eggs  beaten;  Vs  teaspoon 
salt;  1  cup  maple  syrup;  1  teaspoon 
vanilla;  1  cup  coarsely  chopped  wal¬ 
nuts.  j 


Fill  unbaked  pie  shell  with  above 
ingredients  that  have  been  blended 
together.  Cover  with  walnuts.  Bake 
in  375  degree  F.  oven,  until  filling  is 
firm  and  top  browned. 

Maple  Date  Muffins 

Use  Vi  cup  maple  syrup;  1  egg;  Vi 
cup  milk;  V4  cup  melted  butter;  2 
cups  flour;  2  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der;  Vi  teaspoon  salt;  whole  pitted 
dates. 

Beat  egg,  and  add  milk,  syrup 
and  butter.  Sift  dry  ingredients  and 
add  to  liquid.  Blend  just  enough  to 
wet  all  the  dry  mixture.  Fill  warm 
greased  muffin  tins  %  full,  and  in¬ 
sert  a  date  in  top  of  each.  Bake  15 
to  20  minutes  in  375  degree  F.  oven. 

Maple  Snow  Icing 

Use  1  cup  maple  syrup;  2  egg 
whites;  Vs  teaspoon  salt;  Vi  teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Cook  syrup  until  it  forms  a  firm 
ball  when  tested  in  cold  water.  Beat 
egg  whites  stiff.  Pour  syrup  in  a  fine 
stream  onto  egg  whites  and  beat  as 
you  pour.  Beat  until  icing  will  hold 
its  shape.  Add  vanilla  and  blend  well. 
Use  right  away  to  ice  a  cake. 

Pearle  M.  Goodwin 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 


As  you  know  if  you  have  followed  this 
column,  the  season  for  exchanging  seeds 
and  bulbs,  and  slips,  plants,  leaves,  etc. 
that  are  perishable,  is  from  April  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  If  your  items  for  exchange  did  not 
appear  during  that  season  in  1955,  we  are 
now  ready  to  receive  those  garden  items 
again,  to  use  for  Spring  to  Fall  in  1956.  Just 
mark  them  "Repeat”,  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  publish  them  all,  if  space  permits. 
In  any  case,  the  Repeat  items  will  be  given 
first  choice/because  you  have  waited.  We’re 
ready  for  new  Garden  items  also. 


I  need  large  tatting  shuttles,  4V2  to  5 
inches  long;  I  could  use  several.  I’d  rather 
not  have  hooks  on  them,  just  the  plain 
kind  please.  In  exchange  I’ll  send  printed 
feed  bags.  Or  what  would  you  like  that  I 
ni  ght  have?  Please  write  first.  —  Mrs.  J.  B., 
New  York. 


I’d  like  to  correspond  with  ladies  who 
have  begonias,  tropical  plants,  or  rare  and 
odd  plants  as  their  hobbies.  We  can  ex¬ 
change  when  weather  is  warmer.  —  Mrs. 
F.  C.,  West  Virginia. 


Wanted  —  stamps,  foreign  or  United 
States,  also  seeds  and  bulbs  in  the  Spring. 
I  have  Quilt  pieces  and  stamps,  some  seeds 
too  to  exchange  later.  —  C.  B.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  exchange  letters  with  those 
interested  in  my  hobbies:  dogs,  house  plants 
and  hillbilly  music.  —  B.  S.,  New  York. 


Mrs.  J.  T.  J.  of  New  York  writes  that  she 
has  enjoyed  H.  &  G.  (and  other  features  on 
these  pages)  and  that  she  hopes  that  items 
asking  for  information  on  family  genealogy, 
family  names,  etc.,  can  be  used  here  all 
through  the  year.  Reunions  of  families,  she 
tells  us.  take  place  mostly  in  the  Summer 
and  that  the  hobby  is  an  all  year  round  one. 
In  reply,  we  will  do  our  best  to  keep  such 
items  going  right  along.  The  exception  will 
be  in  the  case  where  so  many  Garden  items 
are  on  hand  that  we  would  have  to  leave 
out  Garden  items,  in  their  season,  to  make 
room  for  the  family  ancestry  items. 


ABOUT  BIRDS 

A  great  many  H.  &  G.  readers  are  great 
bird  lovers.  We  can’t  exchange  wild  birds 
'ery  well,  but  this  year  I  think  it  would 
be  nice  to  publish  here  (always  if  space 

February  18,  1956 


permits)  the  dates  when,  in  your  various 
areas,  you  first  hear,  this  year,  the  spring 
notes  of  the  winter  birds  (song  "sparrow, 
chickadee,  etc.).  Also  when  you  see  or  hear 
the  first  of  the  birds  coming  north.  I  would 
like  very-  much  to  get  a  little  record  here 
of  the  above  on  birds.  It  may  differ  a  lot 
between  States. 

Just  drop  me  a  card  (H.  &  G.  Editor) 
giving  your  dates  on  these  bird  records, 
your  name  and  address,  and  names,  of 
course,  of  the  birds!  Also,  tell  us  what 
words  you  yourself  happen  to  believe  the 
bird  notes  seems  to  say  over  the  vears  of 
your  listening. 


If  you  sew  a  button  cm  the  corner 
of  your  dishcloth  you  will  find  it 
very  helpful  in  scraping  hard-to- 
remove  food  from  plates  and  pans 
at  dishwashing  time. 


Those  who  depend  on  cisterns  for 
household  water  supply  come  to 
realize  that,  though  snow  can  make 
rivers  melting  on  the  ground,  it 
seems  to  make  the  merest  trickle 
melting  on  the  roof  to  fill  the  cistern 
up! 


Wws  cooking  awards  for  six  straight  years 


Business  Woman  Wins  Cooking 
Awards  at  a  New  Jersey  Fair 


Grandson  William  is  almost  as 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Clarence  Culver’s 
prize  ribbons  as  he  is  with  her  prize- 
winning  cooking!  Here  he  holds  up 
for  display  her  latest  awards — the 
4  blue  ribbons  Mrs.  Culver  won 
last  fall  at  the  Sussex  County  Farm 
and  Horse  Show. 

Since  Mrs.  Culver  is  a  business 
woman  as  well  as  a  housewife  she’s 
naturally  mighty  busy  and  really 
appreciates  the  convenience  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  rises  so  fast,”  she  says.  “And  I 
like  the  way  I  can  keep  a  supply 
handy  right  in  my  cupboard.” 


Ask  any  prize- winning  cook  what 
yeast  she  uses.  Chances  are  she'll 
say  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast!  And  you’ll  find  it’s  so  much 
more  convenient  to  make  yeast- 
raised  specialties  with  Fleiseh- 
mann's  Active  Dry  Yeast  handy.  It 
stays  fresh  for  months  on  your  shelf. 
And  it's  easy  to  use — rises  in  a  jiffy 
every  time.  If  you  bake  at  home — 
get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Get  the  New 
“Thrifty  Three" 
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PAIN-O-WAY 


GIVES  YOU  BLESSED  RELIEF 

From  pain  of  rheumatism  or  arthritis, 
or  aches  and  pains  in  joints  or 
muscles. 

PAIN  fades  away 

Why  suffer  when  you  can  just  rub 
the  pain  away!  Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  it  in  or  your 
money  back.  Send  $1  cash  or  money 
order.  No  C.  O.  D. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
VICTORIA  CHEMICAL 
BOX  61  A,  EAST  OR  A  F 


^P.  O.  E 


(L  CO.  | 

ANGE,  N.  J .» 


NOW  YOU ( 
AFFORD 

Soft  Wofet 


Diamond  Jr.,  a  nationally- 
recognized,  fully  guaranteed 
30,000  grain,  soft  "water 
unit  ...  is  yours  for  only 
$88.  Large,  50,000  grain 
size  only  $132. 

Shipped  completely  assem¬ 
bled  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  installation.  Simply  at¬ 
tach  to  water  lines,  and  you 
can  enjoy  ail  the  luxury,  all 
the  convenience,  all  the  sav¬ 
ings  ...  of  owning  your 
own  soft  water  system.  For 
circular  giving  complete  In¬ 
formation  write  .  .  . 

Oshkosh 

Filter  end  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN.  Professicmit  nursing 
career  for  high  school  graduates  both  men  and  women, 
three  year  course  leading  to  registered  nurse  license. 
Thirty  college  crcd  ts  received  during  Freshman  Year 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Teachers 

College.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  School  accredited  by  New 
York  State  Dept,  of  Education.  Beautiful  rural  loca¬ 
tion,  ill  foothills  of  Berkshires.  Organized  recreation, 

churches  of  all  denominations  available  near  school. 
Attractive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium.  Wi  ;  equipped 
class  rooms  and  laboratory.  $30  monthly  stipends,  small 
entrance  fee.  For  illustrated  catalog  and  information 
write  to:  PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSiNG, 

Harlem  Vafley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York 


LEFT  HANDED? 

Send  for  list  of  articles  made  special  for  f  _ 
left  hand  use.  Make  ideal  gifts,  will  be  |  LIST 
greatly  appreciated  and  long  remembered.  > 

LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS,  Box  402,  Warren,,  Ohio 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Files 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 
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OUR  PAGE  for 

Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor's  Message 

Who  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  three  boys  whose  names  appear  on 
Our  Page  this  time?  Arnold  Fisher’s  drawing  in  pen  and  ink  of  for  the 
head  of  Original  Poems  is  excellent.  Billy  Knepp  and  Raymond  Cowfurn 
have  stepped  into  the  Letters  section.  We’ll  welcome  others  who  take 
a  few  bold  masculine  strides  into  print. 

In  1955  Our  Page  received  toward  4,000  letters  from  Rural  New 
Yorker  boys  and  girls.  Some  came  for  publication  and  contained  original 
stories,  drawings,  book  reviews  and  poems,  the  best  of  which  you 
have  seen  here.  A  tremendous  number  were  letters  to  pen  friends 
amongst  yourselves.  These  last  I  forwarded  to  you  as  they  arrived. 
It  is  very  simple  to  enclose  a  drawing  or  other  contribution  for  the 
Page  along  with  pen  friend  letters. 

Next  month  brings  the  first  day  of  Spring.  St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  also 
not  so  far  off.  Can  anyone  tell  us  about  this  Patron  Saint  of  the 
Emerald  Isle?  Incidentally  the  “wearing  of  the  green”,  and  the  green 
of  Spring,  are  good  to  write  about,  and  draw,  for  March  and  April.  — 
Elsie  Unger. 


WOULD  LIKE  MORE  HUMOR 

I  have  read  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  the 
past  two  years  and  enjoy  Our  Page  very 
much  except  that  I  would  like  a  column  of 
jokes.  I  am  enclosing  a  few  that  I  know. 
For  instance: 

Sister,  would  you  spank  a  hoy  for  a  thing 
he  didn’t  do? 

Sister:  No,  why? 

Boy:  I  didn’t  do  my  homework. 

Johnny:  Did  you  know  that  the  Chinese 
don’t  hang  men  with  red  hair? 

Red-headed  Ronny:  Yiu  don’t  say!  Why? 

Johnny:  They  use  rope. 

Albert:  When  they  take  out  your  appendix 
they  call  it  an  appendectomy.  What  do  they 
call  it  when  they  remove  a  growth  from 
your  head? 

Filbert:  I  know  that  one.  A  haircut! 

I  live  in  the  country  and  we  have  about 
190  acres  of  land.  My  hobbies  are  writing, 
guitar  playmg  and  especially  sports;  I  am 
also  a  fan  of  many  movie  stars.  —  Vivian 
Gendreau,  13.  Maine. 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY 

I  I’ve  in  Germany  and  I  am  a  lover  of 
domestic  animals.  I  like  the  great  outdoors 
and  would  like  to  hear  how  American  boys 
and-  girls  spend  their  lives.  I  always  get 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  from  the  United 
States  and  read  it  with  great  interest.  Also 
I  read  and  write  English  and  German  very 
well.  —  Irmgard  Wirbser,  16,  Germany. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  4-H  GIRL 

X  have  been  reading  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  the  last  few  months  and  I  find 
it  very  interesting  and  helpful.  I  live  on  a 
farm  and  I  also  go  to  4-H.  My  hobbies  are 
sewing,  stamp  collecting  and  collecting 
post  cards.  —  Frances  Nuhfer,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Arnold  Fisher,  17,  Massachusetts 


WINTER 

February  comes  — 

The  white  snow  comes  again. 

It  falls  softly  in  the  night 
White 

From  the  dark  blue  sky. 

It .  covers  the  earth  that 
Spring  kept  green, 

And  Summer  kept  warm. 

It  covers  the  earth  where 
Autumn  leaves  fell 
Golden  on  the  ground. 

AH  is  white,  all  is  still, 

And  pine  trees  shine 
Green  as  emeralds 
On  February  nights. 

—  Virginia  Bronson,  12,  Connecticut 


THE  GREAT  ARTIST 

As  the  wind  whistles  round  the  corners 
And  the  trees  are  fringed  with  white. 

A  blanket  of  beauty  lies  on  the  ground 
That  shines  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

All  through  the  night  as  stillness  descends. 
And  the  stars  twinkle  brightly  above, 

The  Lord  sends  His  wonderful  work  of  aid 
From  Heaven  -with  all  His  love. 

—  Jane  Folke,  11,  Connecticut 


TALLNESS 

If  you  think  yourself  tall, 

Don't  worry  or  fret; 

There  are  others  who  are 
Even  taller  yet! 

—  Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut 


HAS  A  PINTO  SADDLE  HORSE 

I  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much.  I  live  on 
a  50-acre  farm  with  my  father,  mother  and 
sister  Joan.  We  have  about  75  chickens,  four 
cats,  10  Guernsey  cows  and  four  horses.  I 
have  a  western  pinto  saddle  horse  named 
Buttercup.  My  favorite  sport  is  horseback 
riding;  I  also  enjoy  western  and  country 
music.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school. 
— Barbara  Majewski.  13,  New  York. 


WHO  ELSE  ENJOYS  HORSES? 

I  go  to  Central  school  and  am  a  freshman. 
I  enjoy  horseback  riding  very  much  and 
have  a  horse.  Who’ll  write  if  they  enjoy 
horses?  I  read  Our  Page  every  time  it 
happens  to  be  in  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  think  there  is  great  variety  of  things  in 
it.  —  Sandra  Moomey,  15,  New  York. 


MORE  ACCENT  ON  HORSES 

I  love  horses  very  much  and  we  have 
two  of  them  but  I  cannot  ride  either  of 
them.  My  favorite  sports  are  softball  and 
horseback  riding;  my  hobbies  are  drawing 
and  collecting  pictures  and  figures  of 
horses.  —  Margaret  Kelley,  12,  New  York. 


COLLECTS  HORSE  TROPHIES 

I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  like 
to  collect  hillbilly  records  and  horse  pic¬ 
tures.  I  like  to  ride  horseback.  My  main 
hobby  is  to  collect  horse  trophies.  We  live 
on  a  farm  of  160  acres  and  at  present  I 


have  two  riding  horses,  both  Western,  (al¬ 
though  I  like  the  English),  one  is  white, 
Sunset  Melody;  the  other  a  bay,  Cinnamon 
Com  Padre.  —  Elna  Dars,  New  York. 


JIM  IS  A  DARK  BAY  HORSE 

I  am  writing  to  Our  Page  for  the  first 
time  but  have  been  reading  it  for  some 
time.  I  am  interested  in  swimming,  skating 
and  horseback  riding.  I  have  a  horse  named 
Jim,  a  dark  bay  and  the  best  there  is  (to 
me).  —  Eileen  Vander  Werf,  13.  New  York. 


NEW  READER  IS  A  COLLECTOR 

I  have  just  received  Our  Page  for  the 
first  time  and  I  enjoyed  reading  it.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  post  cards,  em¬ 
broidery,  drawing  and  collecting  horse 
pictures.  I  love  to  go  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  skating,  also  square  and  round 
dancing.  —  Martha  Forsyth,  16.  New  Y'ork. 


FOND  OF  THE  WEST 

I  have  been  a  steady  reader  of  Our  Page 
since  I  was  eight  years  old.  I  have  made 
many  pen  pals  and  would  like  more,  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  West.  I  love  hillbilly  and 
western  music.  My  favorite  singers  are 
Webb  Pierce,  Faron  Young  and  Slim  Whit¬ 
man.  —  Beverly  Dunn,  14,  New  York. 


BILLY’S  CARDS  AND  PLANES 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  way  for  boys  and 
girls  to  get  acquainted.  I  am  in  the  sixth 
grade.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  post  cards 
and  airplanes.  I  don’t  have  any  pets  al¬ 
though  I  like  animals.  I  like  to  read  too. 
Would  you  like  to  exchange  post  cards  or 
other  hobbiy  items?  I  have  two  married 
sisters,  so  you  see  I  am  all  alone  except 
for  my  parents.  I  will  send  anyone  who 
writes  to  me  a  snapshot  of  me  in  my  cow¬ 
boy  suit!  —  Billy  Knepp,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


RAYMOND’S  A  JUNIOR 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much.  1 
live  on  a  farm  but  do  not  own  it.  I  am  an 
agriculture  boy,  and  have  four  projects  so 
far.  I’m  a  junior  in  Central  school.  I  love 
animals  and  have  a  dog,  cat,  three  rabbits, 
a  sheep  and  a  calf,  aand  also  have  a  few 
chickens.  I  will  keep  right  on  reading  Our 
Page.  —  Raymond  Cowfurn,  18,  New  York. 


REAL  FRIENDS  THROUGH  OUR  PAGE 

Through  the  wonderful  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  with  my  last  letter  to  Our 
Page,  I  received  many  nice  letters.  I  have 
made  some  real  friends  through  the  mail 
—  Dolores  Oliver,  Massachusetts. 


H03BIES  AND  SUBJECTS 

I  have  never  written  to  Our  Page  until 
now.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  my  hobbies 
are  stamp  collecting,  skating,  bicycle  riding 
and  reading.  My  favorite  subjects  in  school 
are  spelling,  reading,  geography  and  science. 
-—  Patty  Taylor,  10.  Maine. 


WILL  EXCHANGE 

I  would  like  to  have  boys  and  girls  for 
pen  pals  from  far  away  places  and  across 
the  ocean.  I  collect  stamps,  coins  and  post 
cards  and  will  be  willing  to  exchange  them. 
I  live  on  a  200-acre  dairy  farm  with  my 
mother,  uncle  and  aunt.  We  have  20  cows, 
a  bull.  13  chickens,  a  dog  and  several  cats. 
— Dorothy  Barshaek,  11.  New  Jersey. 


LOTS  OF  PETS 

I  have  enjoyed  Our  Page  for  quite  a 
while.  My  hobbies  are  cooking,  sewing,  skat¬ 
ing  and  swimming.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade 
and  have  four  clogs,  five  cats.  10  clucks  and 
some  chickens.  —  Martha  Hildebrandt,  11, 
New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Koreen  Perkins,  16,  Rhode  Island 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  another  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  When  writing  to  persons  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  be  sure  to  have  the 
correct  postage.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  forwarded. 

Elna  Davis.  14;  Eileen  Werf,  13;  Margaret 
Kelley,  12;  Sandra  Moomey,  15;  Raymond 
Cowfurn,  18;  Barbara  Majewski,  13;  Martha 
Forsyth,  16;  Beverly  Dunn,  14, 

Pennsylvania:  Frances  Nuhfer;  Billy 

Knepp,  13;  Anna  Robertson,  13. 

Massachusetts:  Dolores  Oliver;  Joann 

Santinello,  11. 

New  Jersey:  Martha  Hildebrandt,  11; 
Joan  Barshaek,  11. 

Maine:  Patty  Taylor,  10;  Vivian 

Gendreau,  13. 

Germany:  Irmgard  Wirbser,  16. 


THE  MORNING  GLORY 
Drawn  by  Marilynne  Kolwaite,  14,  New  York 


FAREWELL:  Drawn  by  Gloria  Lee,  14,  Pennsylvania. 
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GRETA 

Drawn  by  Anne  Lord,  12,  Massachusetts 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Milk 9  Maples  and  Mountains 

are  what  this  rr. National  Farmer ” 
works  with  —  successfully . 


Like  a 


Kenneth  Bascom  farms  a  mountain 
top  in  Aeworth,  N.H.,  where  he 
makes  a  lot  of  maple  syrup,  produces 
a  lot  of  milk,  and  does  not  envy  any 
man  on  a  bottomland  farm. 

Recently  selected  by  Claremont, 
N.H.,  as  its  nominee  for  national 
Farmer  of  the  Year,  Bascom  farms 
some  292  acres  on  the  crown  of 
Kingsbury  Mountain.  From  this  site 
he  can  look  across  into  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  on  clear  days  and  he 
can  look  down  on  hawks  soaring 
high  over  the  valleys  almost  any  day. 

This  30-year-old  farmer  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire 


In  Acivorth,  N.  H..  Kenneth  Bascom 
still  finds  a  horse  a  handy  friend. 
“ You  cannot  beat  one  for  some  farm 
jobs,”  he  says. 

Maple  Producers  and  hopes  someday 
to  be  the  Granite  State’s  biggest 
maple  producer.  “We  certainly  have 
trees  enough  to  make  into  the  big¬ 
gest  sugar  bush  in  the  State,  and 
we  are  getting  equipment  little  by 
little,”  he  reports.  Last  Spring  he 
hung  4,000  buckets  and  made  617 
gallons  of  syrup.  But  for  the  fact 
that  tent  caterpillars  had  defoliated 
most  of  his  trees  the  previous  Sum¬ 
mer,  he  might  have  made  more  than 
1,000  gallons.  The  plan  is  to  hang 
several  thousand  more  buckets  this 
year  or  next  and  to  install  pipelines 
to  speed  the  chore  of  gathering  sap. 
'there  is  a  strange  stone  structure 
in  the  middle  of  Bascom’s  sugar 
bush.  It  may  have  been  built  by 
Irish  Monks  or  the  Norsemen,  some 
local  scholars  believe.  Acworth’s 
earliest  town  records  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  early  colonists  settling  any¬ 
where  near  this  particular  area. 
“We  are  quite  certain  Indians  did 
not  go  in  for  stone  structures,  so 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
these  ‘buildings’,  whatever  they  were, 
might  have  preceded  the  early  col¬ 
onists  here,”  the  young  farmer  com¬ 
ments. 

But  the  sugar-bush  aspect  of  Bas¬ 
com’s  farm  is  really  only  a  sideline, 
and  will  always  stay  that  way.  The 
young  farmer  is  milking  40  Holstein 
cow's  and  producing  16  cans  of  milk 
each  day.  Kenneth  and  his  father, 
Rev.  Eric  Bascom,  from  whom  he 
bought  the  farm  a  few  years  ago,  are 
currently  building  the  second  of  two 
new  silos  to  better  feed  this  big 
high-altitude  herd.  Bascom’s  present 
program  calls  for  raising  all  the  hay 
he  needs  as  well  as  18  acres  of  corn 
for  silage.  The  elder  Bascom  bought 
the  farm,  then  in  very  run-down  con¬ 
dition,  in  the  middle  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  for  “$35  down,  and  835  a 
month”.  He  had  had  to  abandon  the 
ministry  because  of  ill  health,  but 
mountain-top  farming  has  so  much 
improved  his  physique  that  he  plans 
to  re-enter  the  pulpit.  Meanwhile,  he 
works  with  Kenneth  on  the  ambi¬ 
tious  farm  improvement  program, 
wrestling  rocks  with  as  much  skill 
and  vigor  as  one  expects  from  farm 
hands  half  his  age. 

Kenneth  Bascom  graduated  from 


the  University  of  New  Hampshire’s 
two-year  Thompson  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  after  discharge  from  two 
years  of  service  with  the  Army  in 
Italy,  in  1946  and  1947.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  farmer 
when  he  was  a  4-H  poultry-club  boy. 
A  club  leader  for  three  years,  in 
1946  just  before  he  entered  the 
Army  he  attended  the  National  4-H 
Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
started  his  4-H  Club  work  with  a 
dozen  gift  chickens;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  he  had  worked  this 
small  poultry  nucleus  up  to  a  1,000- 
bird  flock  and  to  wholesale  selling 
of  eggs. 

A  member  of  DHIA  the  past  three 
years,  Bascom  reports  with  pride 
that  his  herd  has  shown  constant 
improvement  since  he  started  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program.  “This  hill¬ 
top  farming  entails  a  lot  of  climbing, 
some  folks  seem  to  think,”  Bascom 
states;  “but  they  forget  that  it  is  a 
lot  easier  walking  downhill,  too.  I 
do  not  envy  farmers  with  nice  level 
fields  down  on  the  river  banks.  They 
get  flooded  out.  The  river  land  may 
be  easier  to  work,  but  our  hilltop 
loam  will  grow  good  hay  year  after 
year  with  only  half  as  much  re¬ 
seeding  necessary.  There  are  ad¬ 
vantages  to  that,  too.”  He  put  up 
more  than  4,000  bales  of  first-class 
hay  last  year  and  expects  to  be  able 
to  put  up  all  he  needs  for  his  l’apidly 
expanding  herd  this  Summer.  He  is 
also  planning  to  grow  the  18  acres  of 
corn  to  fill  the  two  big  silos  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  250  tons. 

Kenneth  Bascom,  who  has  served 
his  town  for  three  years  as  select¬ 
man,  generally  finds  little  to  com¬ 
plain  about,  but  does  admit  that  he 
wishes  there  were  not  so  many 
people  who  seem  to  believe  that 
syrup  making  is  confined  to  hanging 
a  bucket  on  a  maple  tree.  “Syrup 
making  is  much  harder  work,  more 
costly,  and  far  less  profitable  than 
most  consumers  seem  to  believe,”  he 
says.  “Not  many  of  them  realize 
that  you  have  to  carry  in  and  then 
boil  away  more  than  200  tons  of 
maple  sap  to  get  only  four  and  half 
tons  of  syrup.  You  burn  up  a  cord 
of  wood  for  every  25  gallons  of 
syrup  you  turn  out.”  Earl  Banner 


Was  this  the  New  Hampshire  home 
that  Norsemen  built?  Or  teas  it  Irish 
monks?  Scholars  say  Indians  did  not 
build  of  stone. 


Lester  Green,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of 
N.  Y.  State  Fair’s  draft  horse  depart¬ 
ment  to  succeed  Steven  Pendergast, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  who  resigned  because 
of  the  pressure  of  private  business 
after  many  years  of  “outstanding 
work.”  Mr.  Green,  a  livestock  farmer, 
is  a  member  of  national  beef  and 
draft  horse  associations  and  also  is 
sales  manager  for  the  N.  Y.  State 
Angus  Assn.  Mr.  Pendergast  will 
continue  as  consultant  and  advisor. 
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STARLINE 
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Up  to 
24  Months 
to  Pay 


SILO  UNLOADER 

One  machine  handles  fro¬ 
zen,  hard-packed  or  loose 
silage  of  all  kinds.  Saves 
up  to  300  hours  a  year! 

CATTLE  FEEDER 

Automatically  and  evenly 
distributes  feed  or  grain 
along  bunks  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  length  or  design! 


BARN  CLEANER 

Saves  300  to  600  hours  ol 
dirty,  daily  back-breaking 
labor  a  year. 

Models  priced  as  low  as 
$295.00. 


JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


|  G  Silo  Unloader 

□  Cattle  Feeder 

□  Bam  Cleaners 

□  AH  three  Electric, 
Labor-Savers 

Dependable  Barn  equipment 
Since  18B3 

Copyright  1956.  Stariine  Inc. 


STARLINE.  INC.,  DEPT.  901  ,  Harvard,  Illinois 

fyed/  Send  me  literature  on  the  items  checked: 


TOWN  ft  RFD 


Check  for  special  literature  if  student  Q 


February,  18,  1956 
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There  once  lived  a  King  who  loved  milk.  He 
constantly  dreamed  of  a  supply  of  rich,  fine- 
flavored  milk  and  in  his  search  he  traveled  to 
many  foreign  lands.  He  had  promised  to  give  a 
solid  silver  milk  pail  to  the  dairyman  who 
could  give  him  the  milk  he  sought. 

Returning  home,  he  met  a  traveler  driving 
a  herd  of  fine  cows.  They  were  strong-boned 
cows  with  fine  coats.  He  stopped  the  traveler 
and  asked  to  sample  the  milk  from  his  cows. 
He  could  hardly  believe  it!  This  was  the  milk  he 
had  traveled  so  far  to  find. 

Finally,  when  the  dairyman  and  his  cows 
were  safe  in  the  castle,  the  King  asked  the 
dairyman  for  the  secret  of  his  rich,  fine-tasting 
milk.  The  dairyman  gave  the  King  a  handful 
of  sweet-smelling  dried  material.  “What  is 
this?”  asked  the  King. 

The  dairyman  explained  that  the  wonderful 
material  was  Citrus  Pulp"  dairy  feed,  the  King 
rewarded  him  with  a  silver  milk  pail  for  each  of 
his  cows.  The  King  then  ordered  all  dairymen 
in  the  kingdom  to  use  Citrus  Pulp*. 

Citrus  pulp  is  an  economical  carbohydrate 
concentrate  that  is  high  in  T.  D.  N.  and  low  in 
fiber  content.  For  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
“Florida  Citrus  Pulp”  write  today  to: 


P.  0.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven.  Florida  Dept.  A 


for  BIGGER  Milk  Checks 
...Better  Calves? 


Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per  ounce, 
Vitamin  £iD,”  minerals,  tonic  drugs. 
Definitely  promotes  better  feed-to« 
milk  conversion.  Offsets  sluggish  cows. 
Builds  against  freshening  strains.  Aids 
growth,  helps  assure  stronger  calves. 
Costs  only  2c  per  day  per  cow.  Used  by 
successful  dairymen  for  50  years.  Three 
sizes  at  alt  stores.  AND  to  avoid  calves7 
scours  get  proven  KALF-KARE. 


Kow-Kare 


iyndonville  %  Vt, 


Buy  50/6,  £>n/to 


Get  New  FREE 


Cow  Book 


Write  for  NEW  24-page 
helpful  booklet:  "Care  ond 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle," 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 


Bave  looney.  On  Feed! 


BROWER^ 


FEED  MIXERS 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE!  Worlds 
Largest  Selling  Mixer — 5  sizes,  700  to 
4001)  lbs.  per  hatch.  30  day  trial  guar¬ 
antee.  WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co,,  Box  31 04,  Quincy,  II!. 


EASY 

TERMS 


10.000  GALLONS 

_ _ _ _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood  perfoet 
litioti,  packed  In  five-gallon  stool  cans.  Cancella- 
on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1-00  I oer 
ck  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW, JERSEY. 
HMERC8AL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  H.'  I, 


Keep  ieai  OPEN  //W 

Keep  ii  HEALING ..  Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  an. 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  ire. 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milkin< 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support- 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  t> 
promote  normal  healing  —  natural  milking 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilato 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  frei 
by  band.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y, 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(4-5  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(.Id  Dilators) 


Ease  That  Backache  FAST! 


with  Amazing  New 

-EASER 

SACROILIAC 

RELIEF 

For  Men.  Women 

$495 


Encircling  Pullstraps 
Give  Firm  Even  Support 


A  strong  form  fitting  washable  support. 
Snaps  in  front  Completely  washable  and 
sanitary.  Unexcelled  for  comfort,  invisible 
under  light  clothing  Action-free;  you  can 
bend,  work  or  play  in  it.  Don’t  suffer  any 
longer.  Get  easy  to  wear  Pi-Peer  BACK- 
EASER  today.  10-day  trial  offer.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Just  give  hip  measure¬ 
ment.  We  pay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 
•U  Wyandotte  RY-233  Kansas  CUy  8,  Mo. 


The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
failed  completely  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  come  up  with  some  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  on  price  support  legislation. 
This  has  opened  the  door  to  bitter 
Senate  debate  and  the  possibility 
that  the  new  farm  program  will  be 
battled  over  for  most  of  the- present 
Congressional  session. 

Several  high  price  support  com¬ 
mittee  members  were  looking  for  a 
convenient  exit  door,  while  Eisen¬ 
hower  Republicans  were  hoping  des¬ 
perately  that  they  would  not  be 
forced  to  vote  for  or  against  a  re¬ 
turn  to  90  per  cent  of  parity  during 
this  election  year.  They  were  also 
hoping  that  the  White  House  would 
not  be  confronted  with  a  choice  of 
a  veto  of  90  per  cent  of  parity  or  of 
abandoning  the  administration  farm 
program. 

Led  by  Sen.  Alien  Ellender  (D., 
La.),  chairman,  the  Committee  sat 
on  a  House-passed  bill  to  reinstate 
90  per  cent  of  parity  on  the  basics 
and  to  provide  a  minimum  of  80  per 
cent  for  dairy  products.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  travelled  around  the  country 
taking  testimony  from  anybody  who 
wanted  to  talk.  Much  of  this  was 
playing  for  time  while  an  effort  was 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  price  sup¬ 
port  battle  to  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  new  to  satisfy  everybody.  The 
administration  chipped  in  with  its 
soil  bank  program.  Chairman  Ellen¬ 
der,  Sen.  Milton  Young  (R.t  N.D.) 
and  others  indicated  willingness  to 
vote  high  price  supports  for  the  best 
qualities  only,  permitting  low  sup¬ 
ports  for  inferior  grades.  Neither 
proved  to  be  the  answer.  USD  A  in¬ 
dicated  that  varying  price  support 
levels  with  quality  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  administer.  The  Senators 
themselves  felt  that  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  soil  bank  would  be  too  little 
and  too  late. 

So,  the  familiar  pattern  reasserted 
itself,  with  high  price  support  back¬ 
ers  on  the  Committee  outvoting  the 
backers  of  the  flexible  supports 
which  the  administration  backs.  At 
this  writing,  the  light  over  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  on  the  Senate  floor 
shapes  up  as  a  close  one,  but  the 
imminence  of  a  presidential  election 
would  appear  to  give  high  price  sup¬ 
ports  the  edge. 

It  appears,  in  short,  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  v/ill  get  its  soil  bank 
plan,  but  with  a  return  to  high  price 
supports  attached.  This  is  by  no 
means  certain  but,  if  it  happens, 
President  Eisenhower  will  have  a 
tough  decision  to  make.  This  deci¬ 
sion  does  not  really  involve  the  fate 
of  the  soil  bank  plan  since  a  veto 


can  be  followed  by  Congressional 
passage  of  the  soil  bank  without  the 
high  price  support  feature  attached. 
All  of  which  explains  why  adminis¬ 
tration  forces  are  cracking  heads  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  an  effort  to  change 
the  few  votes  necessary  to  defeat  a 
return  to  90  per  cent  of  parity. 

Meanwhile,  just  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  began  to  put 
its  farm  bill  into  final  shape,  the 
Depai'tment  of  Agriculture  finally 
settled  on  a  general  formula  for 
making  payments  to  farmers  under 
the  acreage  reserve  part  of  the  soil 
bank  plan,  and  set  a  payment  figure 
for  tree  planting  under  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  part.  USD  A  proposes  to 
pay  half  of  the  support  price  for  the 
crops  from  which  acreage  is  with¬ 
drawn  to  be  put  into  the  acreage 
reserve.  The  individual  farmer  will 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
his  land  has  produced  during  a 
selected  period  of  years.  USD  A  will 
pay  an  average  of  $19  per  acre  for 
land  planted  to  trees  under  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve,  plus  $10  per  year 
for  a  number  of  years  thereafter. 
The  total  number  of  years  during 
which  payments  would  continue  had 
not  been  determined. 

The  Department  estimates  that  the 
conservation  reserve  would  cost  $350 
million  during  the  first  year  while 
the  acreage  reserve  would  cost  be¬ 
tween  $455  million  and  $650  million. 
❖  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

Rep.  Robert  Kean  (R.,  N.J.),  in  a 
newsletter  addressed  to  newspapers 
in  his  home  district,  maintains  that 
the  farm  issue  is  not  too  hot  for  New 
Jersey  Congressmen.  Farmers  in  the 
West  have  been  caught  in  a  price 
squeeze,  he  said,  but  New  Jersey 
farmers  are  more  fortunate.  Located 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
these  farmers  prosper  when  the 
people  of  those  cities  prosper,  he 
said. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  finally  put  into  -  effect  .^modern¬ 
ized  parity.”  This  new  method  of 
figuring  is  supposed  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  modern  farming  methods  and 
results  in  a  lower  parity  for  such 
crops  as  cotton,  wheat,  corn  and 
peanuts.  The  new  formula  was  first 
adopted  in  the  1948  Aiken  Act,  was 
restated  in  the  Anderson  Act  the 
following  year,  but  has  been  held  off 
by  Congress  from  year  to  year. 
Parity  for  the  affected  crops  was 
dropped  by  five  per  cent  by  USDA. 
the  limit  for  one  year  under  the 
law.  Many  legislators  have  promised 
to  try  to  reinstate  the  old,  higher 
parity. 


N.Y.  Holstein  Convention  Sale 


The  1956  New  York  State  Holstein 
convention  sale  at  Utica  last  month 
attracted  a  large  number  of  buyers 
and  averaged  $686  for  each  of  the 
54  animals  sold.  The  total  value  of 
the  stock  came  to  $37,045.  % 

The  highest  priced  animal  was  a 
bull  calf  from  Harden  Farms,  Cam¬ 
den,  purchased  for  $5,000  by  the 
Quinte  District  Cattle  Breeding  Assn., 
Inc.,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Can.  The 
most  valuable  female  at  the  sale 
was  a  two-year-old  from  Moncony 
Farms,  Spencerport,  taken  by  Fred 
Baer,  Fort  Plain,  at  $1,450.  Harden 
Farms  consigned  the  next  high- 
selling  female,  a  mature  cow  who 
went  to  Trunlan  Farms,  Millerton, 
at  $1,100.  Other  animals  selling  for 
more  than  $1,000  each  were  con¬ 
signed  by  David  J.  Roberts,  Sauquoit, 


and  Idwal  Roberts,  Holland  Patent: 
they  went,  respectively,  to  Howard 
Quackenbush  and  Wisner  Buckbee 
and  Sons,  both  of  Warwick. 

Among  the  buyers  taking  more 
than  two  head  were  Allen  F.  Jones, 
Jamestown;  Earl  Groff,  Strasburg, 
Pa.;  Harold  May,  Canandaigua; 
Homer  Maxon,  Holley;  Ray-Mar 
Farms,  Boonville;  Mr.  Baer;  General 
Cochran  Farm,  Fort  Plain;  Edward 
Rexer,  Forksville,  Pa.;  Harden  Farms: 
Archie  Meek,  Norwich;  and  Virgil 
Masters,  New  Hartford. 

The  sale  was  sponsored  by  the 
Madison  and  Oneida  County  Holstein 
Clubs  with  the  sale  committee  headed 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  Camden.  The 
sale  was  jointly  managed  by  Harris 
Wilcox,  Bergen,  and  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Inc.,  Mexico. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Bringing  things 

MORE  NEARLY  INTO  BALANCE 


Every  form  of  transportation  has  some  basic 
ability  which  permits  it  to  do  a  particular  job 
better  than  another  type  of  carrier. 

Railroads,  for  example,  can  usually  haul 
freight  more  economically  than  trucks,  ex¬ 
cept  for  short  distances. 

Outmoded  government  regulation,  how¬ 
ever,  often  keeps  transportation  rates  higher 
than  need  be. 


So  President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee  has  urged  modernizing  regulation  to 
permit  greater  freedom  in  making  competi¬ 
tive  rates. 

This  would  bring  about  a  healthier  balance 
among  transportation  services  and  encourage 
each  type  of  carrier  to  specialize  in  those  jobs 
for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 

The  Committee  estimates  this  would  result  in 
lower  overall  costs  to  the  public*. 


*The  public  is  you. 


FREE!  See  the  actual  Cabinet  Report— not  what  others  say  about  it 
Published  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  For  a  FREE  copy, 
address  Eastern  Railroads,  Room  711, 143  Liberty  St,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  RAILROADS,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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#4:  NON -SKID  ' 

m  barncaiote, 


Ml 


Barn  calcite  makes  my 


BARN  FLOORS 


SAFE!” 


lime  Crest  NON-SKID  BARN  CALCITE 
Helps  protect  livestock  from  injuries 


I  protect  valuable  livestock  from  injury  by  spreading  a  safe, 
slip-proof  surfacing  of  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  over 
barn  floors  and  runways.  Animals  eat  and  produce  more  .  .  . 
are  less  skittish  when  they  have  sure  footing.  Barn  Calcite  also 
improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by  adding  calcium  and 
vital  trace  minerals.  The  clean  white  appearance  makes  barns 
look  better  too.  It’s  easy  to  apply  .  .  .  and  the  cost  is  low.  Anyway 
you  figure  it  —  Bam  Calcite  is  cheap  insurance  against  injuries 
from  slipping  and  falling. 

LIME  CREST 
PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America 
Dept.  L-2  Newton,  New  Jersey 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS 

fakers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-1  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace-Mineral  Pre-Mixes  —  for  formula  feeds. 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

wj  ‘‘I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  lack  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
PfIUfdve  Pile  I’repa ra- 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee. 
C  j)  T  C  YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
I  «4  II  Ci  ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 

PAGE  CO.f  Dept.  48C3,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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I've -been  1 

w 

arfarin 

f  -ized 

ALUMNI 

RESEARCH 

Warfarin — World’sGreatestRat  and  MouseKiller 


FREE 

10  SADDLE' 

HORSE 

OWNERS 


*  Why  pay  fancy 
prices  for  saddlery? 

Write  for  free  Cat¬ 
alog  that  has  saved 
real  money  fori 
thousands  of  horse-/ 
men.  Describes  over’, 

;  400  popular  items  of 
|  English  and  American  "tack.” 
I  ship  saddlery  on  approval, 
"little  joe”  WIESENFELD 
I  Dept.  94  Baltimore  1,  Md. 


NEW..  .  add  life  to  your  masonry  or  steel  silo 


WOOD 

UN  A-LINE  R 

FACTORY  CREOSOTE  TREM® 


Unadilla’s  new  wood  Una-Liner 
saves  you  money,  silo  and  ensi¬ 
lage.  Costs  less  than  usual  refin¬ 
ishing  job  —  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults.  Reduces  leaking,  cracking 
and  inside  corrosion.  Curbs  dry¬ 
ing  and  freezing  —  protects  ensi¬ 
lage  with  insulation  shield  equal 
to  17"  of  concrete.  Made  of  strong 
Factory  Creosote-Treated  2”  dow- 
elled  staves — all  pre-cut  for  quick 
installation  by  any  handyman. 
Available  on  short  notice  —  any 
size. 

•  MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 

•  REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 

•  MINIMIZES  LEAKING,  CRACKING 

•  CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 

•  INSTALLS  EASILY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO 


DEPT.  CU-25  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


The  Calves  and  the  Cows 


(Continued  from  Page  144) 
results.  When  teat  cups  crawl,  pull 
them  down  part  way,  using  the  free 
hand  to  massage  the  udder.  This 
stops  the  pinching-off  action,  the 
milk  ducts  reopen,  and  the  rest  of 
the  milk  can  then  be  taken  out  by 
the  machine.  This  saves  hand  strip¬ 
ping.  Be  sure  and  take  the  machine 
off  as  soon  as  the  milk  ceases  to 
flow.  Leaving  the  machine  on  the 
udder  invites  injury  to  the  tissues; 
this  may  lead  to  mastitis. 

Experiments  in  Beef  Calf  Feeding 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
at  Minnesota  is  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch.  Two  of  his  as¬ 
sociates,  Prof,  W.  E.  Morris  and  A. 
L.  Harvey,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  most  beef  producers  in  the 
Northwest  prefer  to  have  their 
calves  born  during  the  spring  months. 
The  calves  are  allowed  to  run  with 
their  dams  on  pasture  and  are 
weaned  when  the  cows  are  brought 
in  for  winter  feeding.  Dry  cows  can 
be  wintered  mord  economically  than 
cows  nursing  calves.  Spring-calving, 
pasture-fed  cows  also  give  much 
more  milk  for  their  calves  than  cows 
nursing  calves  through  the  Winter. 


Such  outstanding  heifers  as  this 
senior  yearling  Holstein  from  Ridge- 
ly  Fanns,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  can  be 
groivn  loell  from  a  start  on  so-called 
minimum-milk  rations. 

Quite  a  few  Minnesota  farmers 
creep-feed  grain  to  their  beef  calves 
through  the  latter  part  of  the  nurs¬ 
ing  period.  Creep  feeding  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  building  a  small  en¬ 
closure  near  the  watering  and  salt¬ 
ing  place,  with  several  openings  just 
large  enough  for  the  calves  to  get 
through,  and  with  a  trough  or  self- 
feeder  inside  for  the  grain.  Some 
good  quality  hay  in  racks  may  also 
be  kept  available  to  good  advantage 
as  grass  gets  short. 

The  calves  soon  learn  to  eat  the 
supplemental  feeds.  A  suitable  grain 
mixture  may  be  made  by  using  60 
per  cent  of  either  ground  or  shelled 
corn  and  40  per  cent  of  either 
ground  or  whole  oats.  Any  combina¬ 
tion  of  ground  or  whole  grains,  such 
as  corn,  barley  or  oats,  depending 
on  price  and  availability,  may  be 
used.  Since  the  calves  get  consider¬ 
able  protein  from  the  milk  and 
grass,  a  protein  supplemental  feed 
in  not  necessary  during  the  period 
of  creep-feeding  on  pasture.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  creep-fed  beef  calf 
will  weigh  about  100  pounds  more 
at  weaning  time  than  a  calf  raised 
without  the  extra  feed.  Approximate¬ 
ly  300  pounds  of  grain  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  to  produce  this  additional 
100  pounds  of  beef.  This  represents 
the  cheapest  gain  made  during  the 
animal’s  preparation  for  market. 
When  cattle  are  so  handled,  they 
should  be  finished  off  at  once  in  dry 
lot.  rather  than  carried  on  roughage, 
and  grown  out  for  later  fattening. 

Self-Feeding  Sows 

Adequate  and  proper  feeding  of 
the  breeding  females  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  for  a  healthy,  thrifty  hog  herd. 
Prof.  H.  G.  Zavoral  stresses  the  fact 
that  quality  is  equally — or  even  more 
— important  in  the  sow’s  ration  than 
the  amount  she  is  fed.  Brood  sows 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  fat. 
If  pregnant  sows  and  gilts  are  self- 
fed,  their  ration  should  be  composed 


of  ingredients  which  provide  essen¬ 
tial  nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Such  a  feed  mixture  is  comparatively 
low  in  corn  and  high  energy  con¬ 
tent,  but  high  in  protein,  and  bulk, 
such  as  oats  and  alfalfa  meal.  Re¬ 
sults  at  various  stations  show  that 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  is  especially 
good  to  use  as  part  of  hog  feed 
mixtures,  both  for  breeding  as  well 
as  fattening  hogs. 

At  the  Minnesota  Station  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feed  mixture  in  terms  of 
pounds  has  produced  good  results, 
when  used  as  a  self-led  ration  for 
sows  during  gestation:  ground  corn 
34,  ground  oats  30,  good  quality  al¬ 
falfa  meal  28,  either  tankage,  fish 
meal  or  meat  scraps,  four;  either 
soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal,  four; 
steamed  bonemeal,  one-half;  iodized, 
trace  mineral  salt,  one-half:  vitamin 
B12,  one-half  milligram.  After  the 
sows  have  farrowed  and  during  lac¬ 
tation,  an  excellent  self-fed  mixture 
to  use  consists  of  the  following 
poundages:  ground  corn  49;  ground 
oats,  25;  good  quality  alfalfa  meal, 
10;  either  tankage,  fish  or  meat 
scraps,  seven;  either  soybean  or  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  seven;  iodized,  trace 
mineral  salt,  one-half;  steamed  bone- 
meal,  one;  vitamin  B12,  one-half  mil¬ 
ligram. 

When  not  on  pasture,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  sows  have  constant 
access  to  good  quality,  bright,  leafy 
alfalfa  hay  in  racks.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  source  for 
most  of  the  needed  vitamins  and 
minerals,  as  well  as  supplying  con¬ 
siderable  low-cost  protein  and  other 
nutrients.  Take  out  the  refused 
stemmy  part  daily,  as  it  can  be  used 
for  either  dry  cows,  growing  heifers 
or  sheep.  If  a  trough  is  fastened  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rack,  it  will 
catch  most  of  the  leaves  which  may 
shatter. 

Lamb  Fattening  Rations 

During  the  past  25  years,  the 
Minnesota  West-Central  Station  at 
Morris  has  conducted  some  40  feed¬ 
ing  trials  on  fattening  lambs  for 
market.  In  presenting  the  results 
attained,  Prof.  W.  E.  Morris  P.  S. 
Jordan  mention  that,  when  lambs 
are  shipped  in  and  arrive  at  the 
farm,  they  need  clean  water,  some 
rest,  and  a  slow  fill  on  some  good 
quality  non-legume  hay,  such  as 
timothy  or  mixed  hay.  Do  not  feed 
them  entirely  on  alfalfa  hay  for  the 
first  few  days  as  they  may  scour. 

A  little  whole  oats  or  oats  mixed 
with  barley  or  shelled  corn  is  an  ideal 
grain  ration  for  starting  lambs  on 
feed.  For  self-feeding,  a  suitable 
mixture  to  start  with  is  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  30  per  cent  grain  and  70  per 
cent  light  feed,  such  as  chopped  al¬ 
falfa.  In  two  weeks  or  so,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  grain  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  about  60  per  cent.  The 
Morris  trials  show  that  one  of  the 
most  profitable  rations  to  use  is 
shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay.  When 
on  full  feed,  lambs  weighing  from 
60  pounds  and  up  should  be  eating 
around  two  pounds  of  grain,  and  only 
a  little  over  a  pound  of  hay  per  head 
daily.  Limit  the  hay  if  necessary  to 
get  them  to  eat  enough  grain.  On 
this  ration  they  should  be  gaining 
at  least  one-third  of  a  pound  per 
head  daily.  During  a  feeding  period 
of  75  to  100  days  they  should  attain 
a  total  gain  per  head  of  from  25 
to  30  pounds.  This  gain  constitutes 
the  finish  and  bloom  of  the  lamb. 
It  means  a  top  quality  carcass  that 
will  sell  well  in  the  slaughter  mar¬ 
ket.  A  90  to  100  pound  well  finished 
live  weight  at  the  farm  is  ideal  for 
selling  fat  lambs.  The  trials  also 
show  that  gains  can  be  increased 
by  adding  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of 
some  high  protein  supplement  to  the 
shelled  corn,  per  lamb  per  day. 
Either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal 
make  suitable  high  protein  supple¬ 
ments  to  use  with  fattening  lambs. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


“Dear  Folks, 

It  has  been  said  that  snow  is  the 
poor  man’s  fertilizer.  With  farmers 
beefing  about  their  poor  prices,  and 
with  the  ample  snow  we  are  col¬ 
lecting,  perhaps  Nature  is  trying  to 
help  us.  The  roads  are  nearly  clear — 
for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks. 
Everything  is  beautiful  and  I  never 
cease  to  appreciate  the  beautiful 
surroundings  we  live  in,  Winter  and 
Summer. 

Bob  is  seeing  the  results  of  his 
personal  care  and  management  of 
this  home  dairy  in  the  tester’s  month¬ 
ly  reports.  He  has  more  cov/s  mak¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  milk  a  month,  or  70 
pounds  of  butter  a  month,  than  ever 
before.  We  are  shipping  a  ton  of 
milk  a  day  from  here,  and  a  half  a 
ton  down  at  the  other  dairy.  The 
price  that  stays  the  same  in  the 
store  has  continually  dropped  on  our 
end  and  we  are  getting  91  cents  less 
this  year  than  four  years  ago.  We 
have  to  produce  more  per  cow  to 
get  the  same  money,  if  that. 

The  weather  has  been  cold  enough 
for  skating  and  the  children  have 
the  urge.  Pat’s  new  skates  finally 
arrived,  so  we  have  been  to  the 
Wells  College  tennis  courts  three 
times  in  four  days.  Pat  is  going  to¬ 
day  with  a  group  from  school.  Ricky 
tries  to  skate  on  Barbara’s  double 
runners,  but  he  is  content  just  to 
chase  around  the  edges  or  slide  down 
the  slopes.  Thank  goodness  for  car 
heaters!  I  sit  in  the  car  and  read 
my  book.  I  am  surprised  how  well 
the  children  skate  considering  how 
few  times  we  go  skating. 

Bob  has  started  to  feed  the  cows 
hay  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  so 
he  isn’t  going  to  bed  so  early,  and 
thus  we  have  an  evening  together 
again.  This  also  means  we  can  have 
company  since  he  has  to  be  up  late 
anyway,  so  we  are  having  family 
parties.  We  all  seem  to  have  such  a 
good  time  and  having  company  on 
the  weekend  perks  up  the  whole 
week  for  me. 

My  cheesecake  got  me  a  job  this 
week  of  catering  to  the  faculty  tea. 

I  made  triple  the  recipe  for  them. 
Our  present  cadet  teacher  leaves 
this  week  and  a  new  one  comes  on 
Sunday.  I  hope  she  is  a  nice  as  the 
others  have  been.  We  enjoy  our 
boarders. 

Ricky  is  taking  his  nap  like  a  good 
boy  because  his  special  fi'iend  is 
coming  to  spend  the  afternoon  today 
while  his  mother  goes  out.  And  I 
am  all  ready  for  the  Cubs  and  their 
pirate  plans.  We  have  had  more  fun 
having  a  treasure  hunt  to  find 
the  refreshments.  You  might  have 
thought  once  would  have  been 


enough,  but  no,  I’ve  had  to  hide 
cards  all  over  the  house  every  Thurs¬ 
day  so  the  boys  could  have  another 
treasure  hunt.  I  have  an  obstacle 
course  ready  this  week,  too.  Last 
week  they  made  some  very  nice 
paper  models  of  old  sailing  ships 
that  are  taped  to  the  wall  in  the 
summer  dining  room.  The  penny  col¬ 
lections  are  up  too.  George  and  I 
have  been  so  interested  in  our  col¬ 
lections  of  Lincoln-head  pennies 
that  Pat  had  to  start  one  too.  We 
are  still  looking  for  1913,  14,  15,  23, 
24  and  25;  those  seem  to  be  the 
hardest  years.  The  shopkeepers 
know  what  we  want  when  they  see 
us  now.  We  look  over  all  their  pen¬ 
nies  hoping  to  find  one  we  need. 
You  can  tell  we  always  have  some¬ 
thing  going  on  around  here,  and 
right  now  it’s  pennies. 

A  problem  old  and  vexing  to  wives 
of  dairymen  from  Year  One  is  also 
a  problem  to  wives  whose  husbands 
are  in  other  professions — the  dinner 
hour.  Since  Bob  has  been  doing 
the  milking  and  can’t  come  in  at  six 
or  six-thirty  for  dinner,  we’ve  been 
in  a  state  of  flux,  I’ve  called  some 
of  the  other  wives  to  find  out  how 
they’ve  solved  the  problem  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  hungry  at  six  and  go 
to  bed  at  seven-thirty  and  a  husband 
who  comes  in  at  seven  or  later.  Now 
I  know  how  lucky  we  were  when 
Bob  didn’t  milk  and  we  could  have  a 
regular  dinner  hour  at  a  nice  reason¬ 
able  time  all  Winter.  We  never  could 
in  the  Summer,  but  that  was  bear¬ 
able  since  we  were  eating  together 
all  Winter.  As  one  friend  says.  “You 
just  live  in  two  worlds  and  there  is 
practically  no  family  life.”  With  so 
much  published  about  family  life, 
and  how  to  have  good  times  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  the  more  regrettable 
that  our  plan  of  life  has  changed. 
I’ve  not  given  up  because  there  is 
always  a  solution  to  any  problem 
(they  say)  if  both  parties  are  willing 
to  compromise.  The  vet’s  wife  is  a 
“widow”  most  of  the  time,  and  the 
principal’s  wife  is,  too,  so  this  is 
not  a  problem  peculiar  to  farmers, 
but  it’s  one  I  want  to  solve  and  solve 
soon.  Bob  feels  left  out  if  we  have 
eaten  when  he  comes  in  at  7:30  or 
7:45.  I’m  usually  bathing  the  two 
smaller  children  by  then  and  into 
the  next  routine  that  follows  dinner. 
The  ag  teacher’s  wife  says  that 
breakfast  is  the  only  meal  they  eat 
together  and  that  lasts  10  minutes. 
I’ll  keep  you  informed  on  my  pro¬ 
gress  and  I’d  appreciate  any  helpful 
suggestions. 

Love  to  all,  Dot.” 


To  Stamp  a  Herd’s  Future 

A  deep-bodied  young  Aberdeen- Angus  bull,  reported  to  cross  especially 
well  on  Banclolier-bred  females,  is  Prince  T.  160th  of  SAF,  now  chief  herd 
sire  at  Heckmeres  Highlands  in  Valencia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  well-known  Prince  105 th  of  T  T.  Eric  and  Greta  Heckett  have  had 
development  of  a  fine  Angus  herd  under  way  at  their  farm  for  15  years. 

February  18,  1956 


Present  costs  of  beet  and  citrus 
pulp  put  them  out-of-line  with 
Be-Co-Lass. 

Consider  the  extra  feeding  value: 

Be  -  Co  -  Lass  contains  almost 
twice  the  protein  of  citrus,  22% 
more  than  beet  .  .  .  from  4  to  7 
times  more  phosphorus  than  either. 
There’s  10,000  times  more  Vitamin 
A  than  in  beet  and  60  times  more 
than  in  citrus  .  ,  .  plus  more  Vita¬ 


min  D  and  1000  times  more  trace 
minerals. 

You  don't  have  to  teach  cows  to 
eat  Be-Co-Lass.  It  is  bulky  .  .  .  high 
in  molasses  .  .  .  and  provides  pal¬ 
atable  nutrients  cows  need  to  make 
milk  when  hay  is  poor  or  in  short 
supply. 

With  its  superior  feeding  value, 
Be-Co-Lass  is  the  bargain  hay 
stretcher  .  .  .  pays  for  itself  and 
gives  you  a  profit  too. 


Stretch  roughage 

(poor  hoy  or  short  supply) 

ami  make  it  pay 

Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA.  LAUREL,  DEL.-  EASTPORT,  N.  Y.> 


Why  Gall  an  Expensive  Roofer  ? 

Do-it-yourself  repair  kit  for  paper,  composition,  con¬ 
crete,  or  metal  roof — simple  to  use.  Ample  NORTH 
COUNTRY  PROCESS  plastic  roof  cement,  membrane 
fabric  for  patching,  flashing,  etc.;  NORTH  COUNTRY 
PROCESS  re-inforccd  heavy  duty  black  roof  coating, 
application  tools  and  complete  instructions  to  re¬ 
condition  the  average  roof  (1000  sq.  ft.).  $19.50  f.o.b. 
Troy.  N.  Y.  ADIRONDACK  BUILDING  SERVICE, 
P.  O.  BOX  878,  WATERFORD,  NEW.  YORK 

C.  0.  D.’s  Accepted. 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


RINGWORM 


f  PAINT  IT  ON 


BLU-KOTE 


CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 


Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  for  correct  healing.  No 
other  device  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth, 
flexible  BAG  BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Packed  25  in  medicated  BAG 
BALM  ointment.  Fluted  Dilator  carries  it  in.  At  your 
dealer’s,  where  you  get  KOW-KARE,  KALF-KAR.E, 
BAG  BALM. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  76,  Vermont 


This  Teat  DILATOR 
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If  you  want  the  best,  see  MALL 
first.  Again,  MALL  has  brought  out 
a  new  development  that  means  a 
bigger  chain  saw'  value  for  pulpwood 
and  timber  production,  woodlot,  fence 
post  and  cordwood  cutting.  MALL 
has  combined  the  high  speed  Direct 
drive  gas  engine  with  the  new  Snap-on 
Roller  Bearing  Nose  Guide — a  com¬ 
bination  that  speeds  cutting  without 
frictional  heating  and  gives  up  to 
20%  more  usable  horsepower.  Try 
it  in  your  own  timber;  write  for  a 
FREE  demonstration.  MALL  TOOL 
COMPANY,  7826  South  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago  19,  Illinois. 


THb 


S/to. 


MATr 


VVAy 


Don't  be  a  slave  to  a 
hungry  herd . . .  feed  ’em 
faster,  better,  at  lower 
cost  the  SILO-MATIC 
way.  Write  for  facts  and 
prices  on  this  amazing 
systematic  feeding  sys¬ 
tem  Craine,  Inc.,  Dept. 
R,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co- 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 

Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reword 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new  84page  catalog  ond  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  697  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelet' 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 


-  KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  - : - 

Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.  MFRS., 
DEPT  RN,  WILLOW  STREET.  LYNN,  MASS. 


Wanted  for  Litter:  Good  Materials  Well  Managed 

Its  a  lot  better  to  keep  floors  and  nests  clean  and 
dry  than  to  spend  time  cleaning  dirty  eggs . 


RE  you  spending  too  much 
time  and  money  cleaning 
dirty  eggs?  Do  you  avoid 
showing  a  basket  of  eggs 
at  the  hen-house  door  be¬ 
cause  they  are  dirty?  If 
your  answers  are  “yes”, 
then  some  of  these  practices  help 
you.  According  to  J.  P.  Walker,  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College,  it  takes 
only  about  eight  minutes  to  trans¬ 
fer  30  dozen  clean  eggs  from  baskets 
to  cases,  but  30  minutes  to  clean 
and  pack  the  same  number  when 
they  are  dirty. 

To  produce  clean  eggs,  the  first 
essential  is  to  keep  litter  moisture 
at  a  minimum.  For  every  five  per 
cent  increase  in  it,  there  is  a  five 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
soiled  eggs.  All  sources  of  water 
that  get  into  the  litter  must  be 


Weekly  stirring  of  litter  with  a  fork 
or  by  a  special  mechanical  stirrer 
helps  maintain  dry  litter. 


controlled  or  eliminated.  These  in¬ 
clude  leaky  roofs,  broken  v/indows, 
improperly  working  faucets,  water 
floats,  and  drains.  All  of  them  can 
dampen  litter;  but,  fortunately,  they 
are  generally  easy  to  take  care  of. 

In  many  poultry  houses,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  place  water  fountains  on 
roosts  over  pits.  Generally,  damp 
areas  in  the  litter  start  around  the 
fountains;  the  birds  shake  excess 
water  from  their  beaks  and  wattles 
after  drinking.  There  is  also  spilling 
of  water  into  the  litter  when  the 
equipment  is  cleaned  by  the  poultry- 
man.  When  the  fountain  is  over  the 
pit,  excess  water  goes  into  the  pit 
instead  of  the  litter. 

Poultrymen  continually  make  deci¬ 
sions  as  to  which  litter  materials  to 
use.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
no  material  classifies  as  best  in  all 
respects,  though  some  possess  more 
of  the  desirable  characteristics  than 
others.  An  ideal  litter  material 
should  be  cheap  to  buy,  easily  avail¬ 
able,  absorptive,  give  up  moisture 
easily,  be  resistant  to  packing,  last¬ 
ing  in  quality,  easy  to  break  down, 
low  in  dust  content,  have  fertility 
value,  and  be  free  of  molds  and  de¬ 
cay.  Spores  from  the  latter  can  de¬ 
velop  into  fungus  infections  in  the 
lungs  or  intestines  of  chickens. 

Of  the  seven  litter  materials  most 
commonly  used  in  the  Northeast — 
sugar  cane,  wood  shavings,  sawdust, 
straw,  ground  corn  cobs,  peat  moss, 
peanut  hulls — no  one  is  really  best. 
All  of  them  can  be  used  successfully 
either  alone  or  in  combination. 
Ground  corn  cobs  and  peat  moss  are 
most  absorptive;  straw  is  least.  Peat 
moss,  however,  is  dusty  and  does 
not  very  well  resist  compaction  with 
increase  of  moisture.  The  lasting 
quality  of  peanut  hulls  is  reported 
to  be  deficient.  The  final  decision  as 
to  what  materials  to  use  should  be 


based  on  what  is  available  and  how 
cheaply  it  can  be  purchased. 

A  shallow  litter  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  dry.  Therefore,  a 
start  should  be  made  in  the  Fall  at 
housing  time  with  at  least  four 
inches  of  litter,  additions  being  made 
to  it  gradually  so  that  it  is  at  least 
six  inches  deep  when  cold  weather 
begins.  Deep  litter  absorbs  more 
moisture  and  insulates  better  over  a 
cold  floor. 

Probably  no  single  practice  is  as 
conducive  to  maintaining  dry  litter  as 
is  weekly  stirring.  The  litter  becomes 
fluffy  and  then  drying  air  penetrates 
it.  Dry  material  on  the  bottom  is 
brought  to  the  surface  and  mixed 
with  the  moist  on  top.  During  this 
process  of  stirring,  damp  litter 
around  waterers  or  in  front  of  roosts 
should  be  removed  or  put  in  such 
places — like  under  the  nests — where 
litter  always  seems  dry. 

Hard  Grains  Improve  the  Litter 

With  the  increase  in  use  of  all¬ 
mash  diets,  laying  hens  may  not  be 
getting  all  the  exercise  they  need. 
Scattering  a  few  handfuls  of  hard 
grains  such  as  corn,  wheat,  or  oats 
daily  into  the  litter  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  the  birds  with  exercise,  but 
also  helps  stir  the  litter.  To  study 
the  effects  of  adding  grain  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  per  hundred 
birds,  two  pens  were  divided  into 
two  sections  each  by  placing  a  board 
on  edge  in  the  middle  of  the  pen. 
Into  one  section  of  each  pen,  some 
wheat  was  added  daily;  no  grain 
was  added  to  the  other  section.  The 
percentage  of  moisture  on  December 
30,  1955,  in  the  sections  was  as 
follows:  in  pen  No.  1— -section  re¬ 
ceiving  wheat,  25.7  per  cent;  section 
receiving  no  wheat,  26.6  per  cent;  in 
pen  No.  2  —  22.4  per  cent  and 
23.9  per  cent,  respectively.  Though 
the  difference  in  litter  moisture  was 
not  great,  the  reading  was  lower  in 
both  sections  in  which  grain  was 
thrown.  Layers  receiving  an  all-mash 
diet  should  not  be  fed  more  than 
one  pound  of  grain  per  hundred 
birds.  More  grain  than  this  may 
affect  the  nutritional  balance  of  the 
ration. 

Hydrated  lime  has  been  used  for 
a  number  of  years  by  poultrymen 
to  maintain  a  dry  litter.  The  general 
recommendation  is  to  add  a  pound 
per  laying  hen  every  two  to  four 
weeks.  Too  much  lime  can,  of  course, 
create  a  dust  problem,  but  too  little 
too  late  will  not  prevent  litter  from 
caking  at  all.  Do  not  wait  for  litter 
to  become  damp  before  adding  lime. 
Start  to  add  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Nest  Litter  Also  Affects  Egg 
Cleanliness 

Michigan  research  workers  inves¬ 
tigated  the  effect  on  egg  cleanliness 
of  seven  types  of  nest  materials  in¬ 
cluding  straw,  shavings,  excelsior 
pads,  sugar  cane,  chick  bed,  chopped 
corn  cobs,  and  chopped  straw.  The 


cleanest  eggs  were  produced  where 
sugar  cane  was  used;  chopped  straw, 
chopped  corn  cobs,  and  chick  bed 
produced  the  dirtiest  eggs.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  floor  litter  affects  egg 
cleanliness  to  a  greater  extent  than 
does  nest  material.  Therefore,  what¬ 
ever  the  material  used  in  the  nest, 
it  would  seem  its  success  in  keep¬ 
ing  eggs  clean  depends  in  part  on 
floor  litter. 

To  observe  the  effect  of  the  need 
for  frequent  additions  of  litter  in 
nests,  fresh  material  was  placed  into 
all  nests  on  a  Sunday  evening  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  add  any 
for  the  next  four  days.  Eggs  were 
collected  four  times  daily.  As  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  nests,  they 
were  observed  for  cleanliness.  The 
percentage  of  soiled  eggs  collected 
for  the  four  days  was  as  follows: 
Monday,  11.7  per  cent;  Tuesday,  12.6 
per  cent:  Wednesday,  16.7  per  cent; 
and  Thursday,  24.6  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  percentage  of  soiled  eggs 
as  the  week  progressed  stresses  the 
importance  of  regular  attention  to 
maintaining  clean  litter  in  the 
nests.  To  keep  the  number  of  soiled 
eggs  to  a  minimum,  nests  should  be 
checked  for  cleanliness  and  litter 
content  at  least  every  other  day. 

If  a  burlap  bag  filled  with  clean 
nesting  materials  is  hung  beside  the 
nests,  it  is  convenient  to  get  clean 
nesting  material  as  it  is  needed.  Not 
only  are  the  number  of  dirty  eggs 
reduced,  but  there  is  also  less  egg 
breakage  and  fewer  floor  eggs. 

Insulation  and  Ventilation 

No  matter  how  well  the  litter  is 
managed  or  the  nests  kept  clean,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  produce 
clean  eggs  in  a  poultry  house  with¬ 
out  proper  insulation  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  Air  coming  into  the  house 
must  be  controlled  so  that  it  warms 
up  enough  to  increase  its  moisture¬ 
carrying  capacity  before  it  passes 
out.  Air  needs  to  be  circulated  in 
all  parts  of  the  poultry  house  so 
that  all  the  floor  area  can  be  kept  dry. 
If  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  not  in¬ 
sulated,  however,  the  warmed  cir¬ 
culating  air  deposits  its  increased 
moisture  load  on  their  cold  surfaces, 
and  soon  this  is  returned  again  to 
the  litter.  Poultry  houses  can  be 
ventilated  by  windows,  fans,  or  ceil¬ 
ing  louvres.  Fans  have  an  advantage 
in  that  they  can  be  equipped  to 
operate  with  very  little  attention.  By 
the  attachment  of  a  thermostat  and 
a  speed  control,  the  speed  and  the 
temperature  at  which  the  fan  oper¬ 
ates  can  be  controlled.  No  one  factor 
is  responsible  for  the  good  dry  litter 
which  contributes  to  clean  eggs.  The 
house  must  be  properly  constructed 
and  insulated,  and  it  must  be  kept 
in  good  repair.  Equipment  must  be 
selected  and  located  with  the  litter 
moisture  problem  in  mind.  And  the 
litter  itself  needs  to  be  managed 
rather  than  to  be  forgotten. 

R.  K.  Lanson 


Placement  of  some  water  fountains  and  feed  hoppers  on  roosts  over  the 
dropping  pits  results  in  less  litter  moisture. 
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The  New 99  in  Poultry  Nutrition 


Past  II 

Stabilization  of  Vitamins 

Use  of  high  fat  fish  meal  or  meat 
scrap  in  the  past  was  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  rancidity  that  de¬ 
stroys  vitamin  E  and  vitamin  4.  This 
hazard  led  to  the  development  of 
concentrated  vitamins  in  which  the 
vitamin  content  from  cod  liver  oil 
was  concentrated  by  skimming  the 
portion  containing  the  vitamins. 
This  permitted  adequate  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  poultry  rations  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  high  levels  of  feeding  oil. 
Furthermore,  the  vitamm  industry 
has  developed  effective  stabilization 
processes  to  keep  the  vitamin  levels 
on  a  stay-put  basis  even  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  high  temperatures  and 
to  storage  in  the  presence  of  mine¬ 
rals.  However,  oxidation  of  the 
natural  fats  in  the  commonly  used 
ingredients  may  destroy  vitamin  E 
and  create  a  temporary  deficiency, 
especially  in  young  chicks  with  a 
reduced  carryover  of  this  factor.  This 
hazard  is  increased  in  the  presence 
of  high  fat  content  in  the  diet. 

Research  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  grant-in-aid  by  42  feed 
manufacturers  solved  the  mystery  of 
periodic  outbreaks  of  nutritional  en- 
cephaiomalacia,  or  crazy  chick  dis¬ 
ease.  This  disorder  now  appears  to 
be  caused  by  a  lack  of  vitamin  E 
which  can  be  prevented  by  fortifying 
the  breeder  ration  and  the  chick 
diet  with  extra  vitamin  E  or  by 
protecting  the  amount  of  vitamin  E 
present  in  natural  ingredients  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  suitable  anti¬ 


20  per  cent  protein  and  balanced 
with  calories  should  supply  about 
800  calories  per  pound;  a  ration 
containing  22  per  cent  protein  should 
furnish  about  920  calories  per  pound. 
During  the  finishing  period,  broilers 
need  a  ratio  of  50  calories  for  each 
per  cent  of  protein.  Thus,  an  18  per 
cent  broiler  finisher  ration  should 
supply  900  calories  or  more  per 
pound.  For  turkey  poults,  a  ratio 
of  30  calories  of  energy  for  each 
per  cent  of  protein  is  recommended. 
Laying  rations  provide  about  55 
calories  for  each  per  cent  protein. 

When  energy  levels  of  a  ration 
are  increased  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  increase  protein.  Poultrymen  who 
purchase  complete  rations  frequently 
destroy  this  balance  by  feeding 
extra  grain,  especially  during  the 
finishing  pei'iod  for  broilers.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  manufactured 
feeds  carry  such  a  sufficient  margin 
of  safety  that  layers  fed  a  complete 
ration  may  still  be  fed  a  little  grain 
in  the  litter,  enough  to  keep  it 
stirred  during  winter  months. 

Methionine,  an  essential  amino 
acid  (one  of  the  building  stones  of 
protein),  is  most  likely  to  be  in 
short  supply  in  high  energy  broiler 
rations.  Rations  that  are  low  in 
protein  may  contain  enough  methio¬ 
nine  from  natural  sources  but  most 
high  energy  rations  require  added 
methionine  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  of  protein  and  energy.  Methi¬ 
onine  requirements  for  most  effi¬ 
cient  growth  increase  with  energy 
levels  of  the  ration.  It  is  now  possible 
to  anticipate  this  requirement  for 
methionine  by  calculation  of  the 


When  daily  feed  intake  decreases ,  there  is  a  rapid  loss  in  natural  vigor,  often 
resulting  in  secondary  invaders  and  mortality.  Maintaining  health  with  in¬ 
creased  levels  of  vitamins  and  antibiotics  often  bridges  a  stress  condition. 


oxidant.  In  many  cases,  merely 
eliminating  the  stress  imposed  by 
high  levels  of  fish  oil  in  the  ration 
will  also  prevent  the  disorder. 

From  this  research  came  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  an  antioxidant,  diphenyl- 
para-phenylenediamine  (DPPD),  orig¬ 
inally  developed  to  provide  longer 
mileage  in  automobile  tires,  can  be 
used  effectively  in  poultry  feeds. 
When  this  protector  is  added,  it 
improves  the  utilization  of  vitamin 
A,  vitamin  E  and  the  carotenoid 
pigments,  and  results  in  better  pig¬ 
mentation.  In  our  research  program, 
adding  four  ounces  of  DPPD  per  ton 
of  broiler  ration  increased  liver 
storage  of  vitamin  A  by  45  per  cent 
in  cockerels  and  29  per  cent  in 
pullets.  Because  of  superior  per¬ 
formance  of  feeds  containing  this 
antioxidant,  many  feed  tags  will 
show  DPPD  during  the  coming  year. 
This  is  especially  true  for  breeder 
rations  and  the  starting  feeds  for 
broilers  and  turkeys. 

Higher  Protein  Requirements 

For  years,  the  protein  require¬ 
ments  for  young  chicks  have  been 
considered  at  20  per  cent.  With  in¬ 
creased  energy  levels  in  the  diet, 
higher  protein  levels  have  produced 
greater  growth,  improved  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  and  better  feathering.  It  now 
appears  that  the  protein  requirement 
is  determined  by  the  energy  level 
m  the  ration.  Most  nutritionists  now' 
recommend  about  42  calories  of 
r  eductive  energy  for  each  per  cent 
ci  protein  in  the  starting  diet.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  broiler  ration  containing 
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energy  level  in  the  diet  and  to 
formulate  feeds  for  most  efficient 
production  by  supplementing  them 
with  the  correct  level  of  methionine. 

Nutritional  Rehabilitation 

Nutritional  rehabilitation  of  flocks 
is  not  only  possible  but  profitable. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  selecting 
non-laying  hens  from  a  flock  of  lay¬ 
ers,  placing  them  in  individual  cages 
and  feeding  a  high  antibiotic — high 
vitamin  diet  for  ten  days.  After  this 
treatment,  the  birds’  response  in 
physical  improvement  was  dramatic. 
Not  only  did  they  improve  in  ap¬ 
pearance  but  egg  production  started 
the  second  week  and  before  the  end 
of  three  weeks  had  reached  the  50 
per  cent  level.  Realizing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rehabilitating  non-laying 
hens  rather  than  sending  them  to 
market,  many  poultrymen  have  de¬ 
veloped  procedures  for  giving  a  bird 
a  second  chance  when  she  stops  lay¬ 
ing.  Because  of  the  peck  order,  many 
poultrymen  provide  smaller  pens  for 
layers,  and  others  have  invested  in 
individual  cages  either  for  the  en¬ 
tire  flock  or  for  birds  requiring  a 
short  rehabilitation  treatment. 

One  hatchery  in  North  Carolina  has 
established  a  central  building  with 
laying  cages  to  serve  as  a  nutritional 
rehabilitation  center.  Birds  that 
cease  production  are  fed  an  im¬ 
proved  diet  until  they  start  to  lay 
again,  after  which  they  are  returned 
to  their  original  pen.  Many  opera¬ 
tors  of  cage  layers  keep  one  string 
of  cages  on  feeds  containing  a  high 
level  of  antibiotics.  Hens  that  cease 


You  Can  Own 
this  Clear-Spcm 
All-Steel,  Fireproof 


Martin  offers  you 
this  permanent,  good-locking, 
all-steel,  weather-tight  structure  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  all-purpose  farm  use,  at  less  than 
you  would  pay  for  a  family  car.  Many  extras 
and  a  wide-open  inferior  let  you  lay  out 
your  building  to  your  needs.  And  you  can 
erect  it  yourself  for  even  greater  savings— 
following  step-by-s';ep  instructions.  There's 
nothing  to  rot— no  roof  sheets  to  "hammer 
down"  after  a  windstorm— and  it's  lightning 
safe.  Lower  insurance  rates,  too.  Here's  the 
EASY  FINANCING  3  years  to  pay.  building  that  will  work  for  you  every  month 
No  money  down  with  approved  credit.  —every  season.  Get  full  information  iodoy. 


■  lUI  Jfk  101  M  Steel  Products  Cerp., 

{  Me  W  19  Bl  H  |1TbI  412  Longview  —  Mansfield,  Ohio 

I 

|  Q  Without  obligation,  send  literature  on  Rigid  Frame  Buildings  j) 

s 

Name  , — - - - - - -  Student  □  j 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ,  _ 
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For  FAST  HEALING 


Famous  smooth¬ 
spreading  Teat 
and  Udder  anti¬ 
septic  medica¬ 
tion.  For  injuries,  chapping 
and  massage  of  caked  bag.  At  all  dealers’. 
Write  today:  NEW  FREE  24-page  Illustrated 
Book,  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle". 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


MOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


Barrs  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 

*  «“»  i  mm  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 
Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 

longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 

cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 

cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  tribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 


Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 


DISTRIBUTOR  LISTING 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsport,  New  York 

HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  SNC-. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

C.  A.  McDADE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


mAf  f  Direct  Cut  and  Windrow  Attachment 
for  McKee  One-Man  Harvester  now  en¬ 
ables  you  to  mow  and  w  ndrow  at  the  same  time 
as  you  are  picking  up  and  loading  forage  crops.  In 
addition,  this  is  the  only  harvester  which  unioads 
your  wagon  at  the  barn. 


And  you  only  need 
ONE  MAN 
ami  ONE  TRACTOR 


EASTERN  N.  Y.  DISTRIBUTOR 
CLARENCE  COLLINS,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


For  Your  Nearest 

WESTERN  N.  Y.  DISTRIBUTOR.  Write: 


Elmira 


BROS.  Ltd. 

Ontario  Canada 


The 


C 

Shredder 

Harvester 

★  Maws  ★Loads 

★  Unloads 
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Prom  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce  big¬ 
ger  profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex- 
Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for 
broiler  chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses 
can  help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc, 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Top  N.  Y.  S, 
Leghorn  Breeder 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$$$  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you 
can  share  in  Bulk- 
ley's  Leghorns’  high 
per  chick  income. 
Regular  how-to-do- 
it  bulletins,  price 
list,  catalog  free. 
Rush  postcard  today. 

BUIKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 

OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


€/t(ftti  her 1 1  it 

SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 

Our  famous  Hi-Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavily 
right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  for 
meat  production.  Their  faster 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 
Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  very 
popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 
Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6.  W.  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


VERMONT 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER  BREAS¬ 
TED  POULTS, 
B.  B.  WHITES. 
B.  B.  BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  Largest 
Penna.-U.  S.  Pullor¬ 
um  -  Typhoid  Clean 
Poult  Hatchery  With 


PENNA.-U. S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Own  Breeders. 


Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE—  BROAD  WHITES 
Lovelace  &  Keithley  Strains — BELTSVILLE  Wh. 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults. 
High  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior 
market  quality.  _  Clean  flocks.  Car  de¬ 
livery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  — WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


Pure  Empire  White  Poults 

ONE  BREED  •  ONE  GRADE  •  NO  CROSS  B R EEDS 
All  breeders  grown  in  confinement  on  mesh  and  slat 
floors  for  poults  with  strong  healthy  legs.  Poults 
available  February  thru  July.  All  egg  and  poults 
produced  at  our  exclusive  Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery. 
N.  Y.  —  U.S.  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 


JACK  WEST’S 

BROOKFIELD  TURKEY  FARM 
HOMER.  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Pioneer  6-3024 


larlocker  Broadbreasted  Bronze  and  Menefee  Broad- 
reasted  Bronze  hatched  weekly  from  eggs  received 
irect  from  these  two  outstanding  breeders.  Top 
mality  poults  are  the  best  profit  makers  Circular, 
i  I G  H  LAN  D  FARMS,  R.  D.  2,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


ON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hensl  Free  Bulletin — 
Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
-tell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
1.000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


_  WANTED:  LAVENDAR  GUINEA  HENS  — — 

oung  Breeders  Ready  to  Lay.  20  Hens  five  Cocks, 
(rite  or  call  collect:  CATSKILL  GAME  FARM. 

ATSKILL,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Palenville  3350 


OSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Frey 
(ARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH.  VIRGINIA 

UCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less  than  100 

Jd  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown,  China  Goslings. 
ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA, 
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production  are  placed  in  these  cages 
to  clear  up  their  digestive  tract  and 
give  them  another  opportunity  be¬ 
fore  sending  them  to  market. 

Preventive  Medication 

The  concept  of  preventive  medi¬ 
cation  was  introduced  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  anticoccidial  drugs  in 
1949.  Several  of  these  drugs  are 
effective  for  coccidiosis  and  collec¬ 
tively  they  have  greatly  reduced  the 
problem  of  this  disease.  Nicarbazin 
appeared  a  year  ago  and  quickly  be¬ 
came  accepted  as  perhaps  the  best 
substance  available  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  coccidiosis.  Nicarbazin  is 
most  effective  when  fed  continuously 
on  a  preventive  basis.  Its  effective¬ 
ness  has  been  so  great  that  there  is 
a  reduced  need  for  treatments  for 
coccidiosis  in  flocks  where  protec¬ 
tion  is  provided  from  day-old  to 
market.  Nicarbazin  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  development  of  im¬ 
munity  and  can  be  recommended 
for  rearing  future  layers.  Nicarbazin, 
however,  will  reduce  egg  shell  color 
and  hatchability  and  should  not  be 
fed  to  laying  flocks. 

Furazolidone,  sold  as  NF-180,  has 
established  itself  as  an  effective 
preventive  and  treatment  for  fowl 
typhoid,  pullorum,  paratyphoid  and 
blackhead  in  chickens  and  turkeys. 
Many  turkey  growers  employ  this 
drug  for  controlling  early  mortality 
in  poults,  especially  where  poults 
are  started  in  batteries. 

The  hemorrhagic  disorder  which 
some  poultrymen  refer  to  as  over¬ 
medication  disease  appears  to  be 
aggravated  by  continuous  high  level 
medication,  especially  with  sulfa- 
quinoxaline  and  where  water  treat¬ 


ments  are  involved.  However,  addi¬ 
tional  vitamin  K  has  proven  effec¬ 
tive  in  relieving  this  condition  and 
many  feed  tags  during  1956  will 
show  the  ingredient  menadione  bi¬ 
sulfite  (a  source  of  vitamin  K).  This 
vitamin  is  needed  for  normal  blood 
clotting  and  is  frequently  used  in 
human  medicine. 

Hormone  Finishers 

Hormone  treated  birds  frequently 
bring  a  premium  from  the  implan¬ 
tation  of  diethylstilbestrol  pellets 
or  paste  under  the  skin.  This  treat¬ 
ment  increases  the  fat  deposition  in 
the  carcass  and  provides  better 
quality  in  the  finished  bird.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hormone  has  never  been 
fed  to  poultry,  although  it  has  come 
into  wide  use  during  the  past  year 
in  feeding  beef  cattle. 

Another  substance,  dienestrol  dia¬ 
cetate,  is  now  available  under  the 
trade  name  of  Lipamone  for  broiler 
finishing  rations  to  be  fed  for  three 
weeks  prior  to  marketing.  This  com¬ 
pound  may  increase  market  weight 
or  improve  feed  utilization,  or  both. 
In  most  cases  it  has  improved  mar¬ 
ket  finish,  but  because  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  it  may  require  a  premium 
to  pay  for  the  drug. 

What  is  new  in  feeding  today  will 
be  in  widespread  practice  tomorrow 
because  poultry  to  a  greater  extent 
than  other  farm  animals  are  fed 
manufactured  feed's  which  bring  the 
benefits  of  the  latest  research  to 
the  farm.  The  feed  industry,  ever 
alert  to  render  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  provides  these  improvements 
almost  automatically  in  the  products 
it  offers.  E.  I.  Robertson 


New  Egg  Standards  in  New  York 


Following  hearings  conducted  last 
Spring,  the  N.  Y.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  has  estab¬ 
lished  new  standards  for  quality  and 
size  of  eggs  sold  in  the  State. 

The  new  minimum  requirements 
for  quality  are:  A  A  or  Fancy — dean, 
sound,  normal  shell;  air  cell  one- 
eighth  inch  or  less  in  depth;  firm, 
clear  white;  well-centered,  only 
slightly  defined  yolk,  free  from  ap¬ 
parent  defects.  A  quality — clean, 
sound  shell;  air  cell  one-quarter  inch 
or  less  in  depth;  reasonably  firm 
and  clear  white;  yolk  fairly  well- 
centered  and  defined;  yolk  practically 
free  from  apparent  defects.  B  quali¬ 
ty — shell  sound,  but  may  have  slight 
stains  and  slight  abnormality;  air 
cell  three-eighths  inch  or  less  deep, 
with  wnlimited  movement,  hut  not 
bubbly;  white  slightly  weak,  clear; 
yolk  off-center,  outline  well-defined, 
slightly  enlarged  or  flattened,  defi¬ 
nitely  but  not  seriously  defective; 
yolk  may  have  other  but  not  serious 
defects.  C  quality — shell  sound,  but 
abnormal,  slight  to  moderate  stains, 
but  no  adhering  dirt;  air  cell  may  be 
over  three-eighths  inch  in  depth  and 
also  be  bubbly;  white  weak  or 
watery;  yolk  off  center,  outline 
plainly  visible,  dark,  enlarged,  flat¬ 
tened;  yolk  may  have  germ  develop¬ 
ment,  small  blood  spots  or  clots, 
but  not  in  more  than  two  eggs  per 
dozen.  There  are  also  Grade  C 
Dirty,  and  Grade  C  Cracked  clas¬ 
sifications.  The  term  “fresh”,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  grade  designation,  may 
be  applied  only  to  AA  or  A  eggs.  All 
the  grades  are  based  on  the  ap¬ 
parent  condition  of  the  egg  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  candling.  Any  person  of¬ 
fering  to  sell  eggs  not  of  his  own  pro¬ 
duction  to  retailers  or  consumers 
is  obliged  to  specify  the  grade  and 
size  of  the  eggs.  Eggs  not  qualifying 
for  the  specified  grades  are  auto¬ 
matically  classified  as  “inedible”  and 
“unfit  for  human  food”. 

The  tolerance  under  present  New 
York  standards  is  two  eggs  to  the 


dozen:  two  eggs  from  each  dozen  may 
classify  the  next  lower  grade  in 
quality.  The  chief  change  from  the 
old  quality  grades  is  in  the  AA  or 
Fancy  standard.  Formerly  it  re¬ 
quired  eggs  to  have  yolks  only 
dimly  visible;  now  the  eggs  may 
have  yolks  with  outlines  only 
slightly  defined.  Although  poultry 
farmers  need  not  grade  their  eggs 
for  retail  sale,  it  is  said  that,  should 
they — and  it  is  to  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  advantage — they  will  now  have 
more  eggs  in  the  top  A  A  or  Fancy 
quality  grade  Under  the  old  law, 
it  is  reported,  an  extremely  small 
percentage  of  eggs  could  be  sold  as 
AA  or  Fancy. 

The  standards  for  egg  sizes  in 
New  York  State  are  as  follows:  Ex¬ 
tra  Large — 27  or  more  ounces  per 
dozen;  Large— 24-27  ounces  per 
dozen;  Medium— 21-24  ounces;  Small 
18-21  ounces,  and  Peewee,  less  than 
18  ounces  per  dozen.  Individual  eggs 
in  each  dozen  must  now  meet  mini¬ 
mum  weight  for  the  sizes  listed; 
there  is  no  tolerance  for  individual 
eggs.  It  is  of  interest  that  the 
USD  A  recently  rescinded  its  sched¬ 
uled  Jan.  1,  1956,  changes  in  grades 
for  shell  eggs;  the  old  standards  re¬ 
main  in  effect.  In  size,  they  are 
similar  to  New  York’s  standards 
with  the  exceptions  that  (1)  indivi¬ 
dual  eggs  in  a  dozen  may  go  an 
ounce  below  the  dozen-standard  so 
long  as  the  dozen  is  up  to  weight, 
(2)  there  is  no  maximum  weight 
for  individual  eggs  in  a  lot  (in  New 
York  State  the  range  of  weights 
specifies  a  maximum  and  thus  pro¬ 
motes  uniformity  of  size  in  a  lot), 
and  (3)  there  is  a  minimum  weight 
of  15  ounces  to  Peewees.  USDA 
weight  standards  are  also  specified 
for  30-dozen  lots  of  eggs.  Standards 
of  the  USDA  for  quality  are  about 
the  same  as  New  York  State’s  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  are  separate  grades 
for  Dirties,  Cracks,  and  Leakers. 
The  other  USDA  grades  are;  AA, 
Special;  A,  Extra;  B,  Standard;  and 
C,  Trade. 


HEARIHG  BAD? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
©f  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  6RN3  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Loek  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDING8 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  Nyi.  "7 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high:  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/0  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1*  In¬ 
let:  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 

rust  or  clog  I  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Baek  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35lh  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  H  AM  PSH  IRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices, 
Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R.  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 


-  HARCO-ORCHARD-PARMENTER  CROSS  - 

Sex-link  pullets,  one  to  four  weeks  old.  Also,  eight 
week  old  pullets  for  March  15th  delivery. 

F.  D.  THOMAS  &  SON, 

R.  t,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS.  Tel.  Milford  3503 


Midget  Broadbreasted  Bronge  Poults.  A  broadbreasted 
turkey  for  retail  trade.  River-Rest  Broadbreasted 
Beltsville  and  Large  Whites  hatched  from  eggs  re¬ 
ceived  direct.  Circular.  HIGHLAND  FARMS, 

R.  D.  2,  BUCKS  CO.,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  leghorns 

Our  30th  year  breeding  Wh.  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pullets  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  prices. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield.  Pa. 


67  BREEDS  Baby  Chicks,  Eggs,  Sexed 
Chicks.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Bantams. 
All  rare  and  common  varieties.  Free,  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalogue,  colored  pictures. 
Low  prices.  MURRAY  MC  MURRAY, 
BOX  B-51,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

LET  SHRAWDER’S  ANCONAS  KEEP  YOU 
The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


4 EXTRA  CHICKS,  $2.00  lOO. 

Btoodtested,  A  A  A  A  our  choice,  no  culb,  cripples,  30  breeds,  including 
Hocks.  Rods.  W  van  do  ties.  Hampshire*,  M  more  as.  Leghorns,  A  us  Ira - 
white*  $8.99;  pullets  $13.99,  Heavies  $6  99,  Mixed  $6.99,  Fryer* 
$4  99  Surplus  $3.99;  Leftovers  $2.99;  FOB.  Catalog. 

CUNTON  CHICK  STORE,  |4  CUNTON,  MO. 


LEGHORNS.  AUSTRAW H ITES,  MINORCAS 
$8.99:  Pullets.  $17.99:  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes, 
Hampshires,  $8.99;  Pullets,  $13.99;  Heavies,  $6.99: 
Mixed,  $5.99;  Leftovers,  $4.99;  Surplus.  $3.99.  FOB. 

Catalog.  26  Breeds.  Bloodtested. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON.  MISSOURI 


BABY  CHICKS  all 
$6.00-100,  $11.00-200. 
sortment  $2.50-100, 
KLINE’S  POULTRY 


Heavies,  Rocks.  Red  Crosses. 
Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as- 
$4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 
FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
Started.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
24  years.  SHIRKS  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  ★ 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


How  They  Do  It  on  Delmarva 


(Continued  from  Page  123) 

a  farm,  but  will  vary  from  farm 
to  farm.  The  injection  of  a 
penicillin-streptomycin  mixture  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  continuous  feeding  of 
a  mash  containing  a  high  level  of 
antibiotic  usually  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  On  some  farms  100  grams  of 
the  antibiotic  is  replaced  with  100 
grams  of  N.  F  180.  At  the  same  time 
that  medication  is  started,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  supply  additional  heat 
and  to  provide  more  ventilation.  This 
cuts  down  on  the  irritating  ammonia 
fumes  and  helps  to  dry  the  litter. 
Coccidiosis  has  not  been  a  serious 
factor  here  for  the  past  year.  At  the 
present  time  nicarbazin  is  the  coeci- 
diostat  of  choice  of  most  of  the  feed 
manufacturers.  Infectious  synovitis 
is  very  widespread  in  the  area.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
severity  of  the  different  outbreaks 
as  well  as  the  response  to  treat¬ 
ments.  If  the  condition  is  recognized 
early  in  its  course,  most  of  the 
flocks  will  respond  to  the  feeding  of 
aureomycin,  terramyein  or  N.  F.  180, 
or  a  combination  of  two  of  these. 
The  broiler  growers  here  are  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  an  early 
and  accurate  diagnosis  when  dis¬ 
eases  appear.  The  Peninsula  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  in  having  six 
state-supported  diagnostic  labora¬ 
tories  and  one  commercial  one. 

A  large  portion  of  the  credit  for 
the  continued  competitive  position  of 
the  Delmarva  broiler  industry  must 
be  given  to  the  improved  marketing 
methods  that  are  being  practiced. 
Such  practices  as  killing  directly 
from  the  truck,  loading  into  holding 
cages,  bulk  weighing  and  the  use  of 
roller  platforms  have  reduced  the 
number  of  bruised  and  discolored 
birds  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  The  es¬ 


tablishment  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
Poultry  Growers’  Exchange  at  Selby- 
ville,  Delaware,  has  also  been  very 
helpful  in  obtaining  the  top  sale 
price  for  the  birds.  Over  half  of  all 
the  birds  raised  on  the  Peninsula 
are  being  sold  through  this  auction. 

There  are  a  number  of  other 
things  that  are  going  on  here  that 
probably  cannot  be  discussed  under 
any  of  the  previously  listed  headings 
but  at  the  same  time  are  important 
to  the  continued  growth  and  health 
of  the  industry.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  work  of  the  Delaware  State 
Poultry  Commission.  They  have 
helped  to  promote  and  advertise 
broilers,  to  equip  and  operate  a  dis¬ 
ease  diagnostic  laboratory,  and  to 
sponsor  research  work  in  marketing 
and  in  disease  control.  Within  the 
past  year  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  Delaware  Commission  have  been 
taken  over  by  Delmarva  Poultry  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  which  is  represented 
and  supported  by  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  industry  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  About  $65,000  was  raised  for 
this  project  at  a  $100  a  plate  dinner 
in  the  Spring  of  1955.  The  directors 
of  the  organization  are  doing  a  great 
job  and,  as  long  as  they  have  the 
support  of  all  of  us,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  Another  move  that 
has  helped  is  not  so  easy  to  name. 
For  several  years  we  have  watched 
some  of  our  larger  producers  ex¬ 
pand.  As  they  did,  they  used  flock 
supervisors  to  check  on  their  con¬ 
tract  growers.  At  first  these  super¬ 
visors  were  just  poultrymen  who 
w?ere  willing  to  give  up  their  oper¬ 
ation  in  exchange  for  a  salary.  Now, 
more  and  more  of  these  men  are 
college-trained  in  the  field  of  poul¬ 
try  husbandry.  This  again  is  a  sign 
of  maturity  and  stability  of  the 
Delmarva  broiler  industry. 


CenfTol  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Exposition 

The  second  Central  New  York 
Poultry  Exposition,  sponsored  by  the 
Poultrymen’s  League  of  Central  New 
York,  was  held  at  the  State  Fair¬ 
grounds  on  January  25  and  26  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  who  took  part, 
it  was  a  decided  success.  Crowds 
were  larger  than  last  year  and  more 
than  half  the  attendance  was  from 
outside  Onondaga  County.  The  ex¬ 
hibitors  did  a  brisk  business,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  improved  condition  of  poul¬ 
try  farming. 

Participation  in  the  youth  pro¬ 
gram  increased  over  last  year  and 
the  interest  of  the  newspaper  and 
television  people  in  the  “slick  chick-’ 
and  “queen”  contests  resulted  in 
much  free  publicity.  Dean  Wilkinson 
of  Canastota,  with  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  flocks,  had  the  best  dozen  eggs 
and  the  picture  of  Patty  Cannon  of 
Cazenovia  doing  a  handstand  on  a 
flat  of  eggs  was  circulated  far  and 
wide. 

The  program  upheld  the  high 
standards  set  last  year.  On  Wednes- 
day  afternoon,  a  large  crowd  paid 
serious  attention  to  a  discussion  of 
the  subject,  “Labor  Unions  and 
Farmers.”  Dale  Moody  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau  told  of  the 
troubles  the  Jersey  egg  co-ops  have 
been  having  with  unions  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  employees  did 
not  want  to  join  the  union  that  wTas 
doing  the  picketing.  Donald  Mont¬ 
gomery,  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  United  Auto  Workers,  gave 
the  union  point  of  view.  He  said 
that  low  returns  to  farmers  were 
due  to  profiteering  in  the  food  indus¬ 
tries  and  that  increases  in  machinery 
prices  were  not  justified  by  wage 
increases.  He  offered  the  support  of 
labor  to  any  program  upon  which 
farmers  reached  agreement. 

There  was  also  an  interesting 
panel  on  price  forecasting.  An  at- 
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tempt  to  get  opinions  as  to  what 
prices  would  be  next  September 
brought  forth  answers  ranging  both 
above  and  below  the  prices  of  last 
year.  Even  with  electronic  machines, 
hindsight  still  seems  to  be  safer 
than  foresight. 

The  opinion  of  people  in  touch 
with  the  hatchery  business  was  that 
hatchings  in  New  York  State  were 
much  less  than  indicated  by  govern¬ 
ment  reports.  This  bad  news  for 
hatcherymen  was  good  news  for 
poultrymen  since  it  indicated  no 
,  surplus  of  eggs  next  Summer.  One 
hatcheryman  said  that  the  low  cost 
of  fowl  has  resulted  in  farmers 
keeping  birds  longer,  which  fact,  in 
his  opinion,  would  result  in  a  per¬ 
manent  decrease  in  hatchings. 


The  wide  crack  that  commonly 
appears  between  outside  chimneys 
and  siding  because  of  shrinkage  and 
settlement  is  rather  easily  repaired 
with  caulking  compound.  Caulking 
compound  is  a  putty-like  substance 
that  never  hardens  in  the  way  glar¬ 
ing  putty  hardens. 
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can  be  yours  with 


HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES! 


Cash  in  on  today’s  premium  brown  egg 
prices  — by  growing  the  bird  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  top-quality  brown  eggs! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  are  your  best 
bet  for  taking  advantage  of  today’s  high 
market  prices  for  brown  eggs.  They’re  the 
ideal  farm  flock  bird  — grow  fast  and  ma¬ 
ture  early  without  pampering. 

Trap-nesting  and  pedigree-breeding  for 
more  than  25  years  give  them  sustained 
high  egg  production,  vigor  and  stamina,  the 
excellent  laying-house  livability  you  need 
for  dependable  profits  year  after  year.  Write ! 

1955  HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  FOR  THE  BREED 


Free  Color  Catalog 

New  illustrated  catalog  tells  you 
how  Hubbard's  25  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding  gives  you  top 
production  of  large,  brown  eggs. 
Write  for  your  copy  today ! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  again  proved 
their  good  laying  ability  by  leading  all  New 
Hampshire  pens  at  the  laying  tests.  In  addition 
they  still  hold  the  all-time  high  contest  pen  for 
New  Hampshires  in  all  egg  laying  contests. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12#  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  76 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Top  Livability,  Fast  Growth,  High  Egg  Production 
and  Top  Meat  Quality  are  inherent  abilities  of  Tol- 
man  White  Rocks.  Order  early  for  increased  profits 
from  market  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  broilers  or  capons. 

PULLET  CHICKS  $22  per  100 

(IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE) 

Cockerels  and  Str.-Run  Chicks  Also  Available. 
New  Circular  Free  —  Write 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

dept.  F,  NQRWELL.  MASS. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5,000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
laying  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

AN  G  0  NAS 

(956  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  8.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


Yes,  that’s  the  accumulated  time 
of  careful,  selective  breeding  that 
Honeggers  have  put  inter  every 
Honegger  Leghorn  chick  you  buy. 
For  HIGHER  NET  EARNINGS 
;  — order  Honegger  Leghorn  chicks. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 
KORNBAU  PLTY  FARM,  GENESEO,  N.Y. 
KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 
FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 
LUKERT'S  HTY„  E.  MORSCHES,  N.  Y. 
SAARI  AND  KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 
TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 
VANCREST  FARM,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  V. 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 


HALL  BROS. 

(Uid#* 

It  will  shew  you  how  Hell 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  end 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  e  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  foi  yc-»«  copy  fedoy/ 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


NEW.,.“B0B’S  WHITES” 

A  Proven  Cross  for  More  Eggs. 
Also  "Black  Beauties”,  popular 
Sex-linked  layers  and  famous 
Parks’-strain  Barred  Rocks  .  .  . 
The  money-making  birds 
that  have  outlasted  all  jtjff  f 
other  strains  in  the  world.  /  lij 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

BOB  PARKS  •  ALTOONA  ?b  VA. 


COLD  SPRINGS  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorn,  Haroo  Sex- 
link  Gross  (from  all  direct  stock).  Harco 
R.  I.  Reds  (males  direct).  Our  breeding 
and  feeding  program  insures  you  of  the 
highest  quality  in  baby  chicks.  Write 
us  now  for  circular  and  prices.  STR. 

RUN  «  PULLETS  •  COCKERELS. 

COLD  SPRINGS  PLTRY  FARMS,  VALOIS,  N.Y. 
Gervin  K,  Schaeffer,  Phone  Lodi  ll-H 


/'MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 


Get  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describ¬ 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Post  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 
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"I  chose  RILCO  again  for  two  reasons!” 


1.  LOW  COST  2.  GREATER  STRENGTH 


“I  get  a  lot  of  compliments  on  my 
big  new  Rilco  machine  shed,”  says 
Elmer  Johnson,  ‘;and  when  visi¬ 
tors  see  my  sturdy  Rilco  barn, 
and  learn  it’s  15  years  old,  they 
can  see  why  I  bought  Rilco  twice.” 
Rilco  glued-laminated  rafters  make 
the  strongest,  best  looking  farm 
buildings  money  can  buy.  Yet  the 


cost,  as  Mr.  Johnson  discovered, 
is  as  low  as  any  type  of  building 
on  the  market.  The  Type  50  Util¬ 
ity  Building  is  a  great  favorite. 
Roomy,  post-free  interior  space 
lets  you  change  it  around  for  many 
different  uses  .  .  .  machine  shed, 
grain  storage,  barn,  hog  or  poultry 
house,  or  whatever  you  need. 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 


For  your  protection 
end  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


“! 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Just  recently  the  New  York  State 
Attorney  General,  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
issued  an  injunction  restraining 
Chinchilla  Industries,  Inc.,  248-02 
Northern  Boulevard,  Queens,  N.  Y., 
from  making  extravagant  “get-rich- 
quick”  claims  for  the  chinchilla  busi¬ 
ness  and  from  selling  inferior  ani 
mals.  This  reminds  us  that  a  review 
of  the  chinchilla  situation  is  timely. 

There  is  excellent  profit  in  selling 
chinchilla  offspring  for  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  but,  of  course,  in  time,  if  there 
is  not  a  ready  sale  for  the  fur,  breed¬ 
ing  will  decrease  instead  of  expand¬ 
ing',  and  prices  will  fall.  A  fur  dealer 
and  appraiser  stated  to  us  that  he 
encountered  very  little  interest  in 
the  fur  either  among'  the  dealers  or 
the  public.  He  had  sold  a  small  chin¬ 
chilla  piece  for  over  $3,000  to  a 
wealthy  customer,  and  with  small 
pieces  selling  at  $3,000  and  $4,000 
and  coats  valued  from  $30,000  to 
$80,000  (the  statement  of  a  breeder), 
the  demand  is  surely  very  limited. 
Furthermore,  chinchilla  is  not  a 
durable,  practical  fur. 

There  is  no  certainty  at  present 
that  a  steady  market  will  develop, 
and  we  recommend  caution  about 
entering  the  field,  at  least  until  the 
prospects  of  the  market  are  better 
known.  We  also  recommend  buying 
the  highest  quality  breeding  stock, 
without  any  lease  or  other  conditions 
attached.  There  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  market  value  of  the  skins. 
The  market  price  for  first-grade 
breeding  animals  is  $1,200  to  $1,500 
a  pair. 


I  asked  a  concern  to  send  me  ma¬ 
terial  by  freight.  They  replied  that 
they  could  not.  I  told  them  to  pay 
the  extra  cost  of  express;  they  sent 
it  and  charged  me  $3.85  which  I 
should  not  have  to  pay.  I  had  asked 
them  to  refund  my  money  if  they 
had  to  send  express.  m.  w.  n. 

The  company  states  they  advised 
our  subscriber  that  they  could  only 
send  by  express.  He  states  that  he 
told  them  to  either  pay  the  extra  fee, 
or  refund  his  money.  They  claim 
that  he  authorized  express.  Some 
small  firms  cannot  send  by  freight  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  their  own 
trucks  and  are  too  far  from  the  rail 
road.  Some  concerns  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  not  pay  express 
charges.  M.  W.  N.  had  purchased  ma¬ 
terial  from  this  concern  previously, 
and  evidently  overlooked  the  point. 
We  are  sorry  he  had  the  unfortunate 
experience,  and  regret  we  could  not 
help. 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  of  The 
R.  N.  Y.  I  read  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
column  as  soon  as  the  paper  arrives. 
My  question  concerns  information  on 
a  puzzle  contest  I  have  entered.  The 
National  Puzzle  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Church  Union.  Before 
going  into  it,  I  received  a  letter  that 
stated  it  was  strictly  reliable,  and 
as  the  time  is  coming  when  I  may 
enter  the  higher  bracket,  which  will 
cost  more  money,  I  would  like  to 
ask  your  advice.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  on  it?  e.  o.  s. 

Maryland 


|  □  Two-Story  Bams  □  One-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

1  Name - - - - - - - - 

I 

I  Address _  .... - - —  — - - 

i 

1  Town _ _ _ State - - 

I - - - - - - - - - - 


DON'T  BUY  ANY 

hay  elevator 


UNTIL  YOU  GET  THIS 
NEW 


CATALOG 


If  you  are  thinking  of  a  farm  elevator, 
take  time  to  get  this  new  Smoker  Catalog 
before  buying.  It  will  show  you  top  quality 
eievator  construction  that  few  elevator* 
equal  at  any  price  .  .  .  Yet  Smoker  Eleva¬ 
tors  are  the  lowest  priced  per  foot  of  use- 
able  elevating  height  on  the  market. 


Name  . . . . 

P.O . . 

R.F.D  . - .  State 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  Inc. 

INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Rush  new  Smoker  Catalog  to 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 

The  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unaclilla 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-226  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 

A 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


A»  BfiSfW 

AF>PS  IS.O 


CI.AWK  &  S0Ti 
Ka.TiSt**** 


Trowbridge  Brand 

GRAFTING 

WAX 

“Best  There  Is” 


TREEKOTE  —  For  after  pruning  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines.  Also  used  like  paste  for 
Grafting  and  Budding.  Sold  by  best  Seed, 
Hardware  and  Garden  Supply  Stores  —  or 
write  direct  to: 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON 
ORANGE,  CONNECTICUT 
Pruning,  Grafting  and  Budding  Supplies 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  co 
operation  with  the  Chicago  Insurance 
Company.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  just  an¬ 
other  case  of  buying  without  check¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  had  I  written  you 
before  you  could  have  set  me  right. 

Pennsylvania  a.  s. 

We  are  glad  our  cooperation  was 
effective  in  clarifying  the  difficulty. 
The  policy  clearly  states  that  liability 
for  medical  expenses  covering  any 
one  illness  cannot  exceed  twelve 
months.  More  than  twelve  months 
passed  between  the  first  treatments 
and  the  succeeding  ones  required  by 
A.S.  Two  calendar  years  were  in¬ 
volved.  Liability  was  assumed  by  the 
insurance  company  for  one  period 
where  the  disability  occurred  in 
“twelve  consecutive  months.”  A  med¬ 
ical  expense  rider  on  the  policy 
permitted  the  company  to  deduct  the 
first  $10  for  medical  expense.  A 
recurrence  of  the  difficulty  fell  in 
different  years — in  this  particular 
case  December  1953  to  January  1954. 
It  is  such  specific  conditions  that 
make  it  necessary  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  a  policy  before  signing  up 
for  it. 


Many  inquiries  come  in  from  read¬ 
ers  who  would  like  to  do  some  work 
at  home.  It  is  best  to  look  around 
your  own  neighborhood  and  see 
what  would  be  helpful.  Some  write 
us  that  they  have  been  successful  in 
connecting'  with  a  cleaning  establish¬ 
ment  and  doing  mending  for  them. 
Another  party  reports  making  wool 
socks  for  farmers  and  others.  One 
party  does  knitting  and  mending  of 
various  kinds  for  neighbors.  Baking 
bread  and  cake  in  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods  is  very  helpful  to  a  busy  house¬ 
wife,  as  well  as  making'  candy  and 
jelly.  Baby  sitting  is  also  often 
needed.  Lately  some  readers  have 
reported  that  they  freeze  vegetables 
for  others  who  do  not  have  the  time 
to  do  it  for  themselves,  It  is  best  to 
look  around  one’s  own  neighborhood 
and  see  what  can  be  done  for  some¬ 
body.  But  we  urge  readers  to  avoid 
the  work-at-home  schemes  that  ask 
$1.00,  $£.00  or  $5.00  for  instructions. 


Probably  this  puzzle  contest  will 
be  carried  on  in  a  reliable  manner, 
but  like  all  similar  contests,  it  will 
run  for  a  long  time.  The  concern  will, 
no  doubt,  live  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  terms  stated,  but  if  one  looks 
on  puzzles  as  fun  and  entertainment, 
they  will  be  satisfied;  but  when  they 
are  asked  to  buy  expensive  sets  of 
books  “to  increase  their  chance  of 
winning”,  our  feeling  is  that  the 
originators  of  the  puzzle  plan  are  the 
ones  who  will  get  the  most  out  of 
it.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  a  winner,  the  company  involved 
will  do  just  what  they  promise,  and 
pay  as  indicated  by  the  correctness 
of  the  puzzles  submitted.  Thousands 
have  entered  contests,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  only  a  few  can  win, 
and  the  puzzle  can  continue  on  in¬ 
definitely.  We  are  repetitious  in  our 
t comments  on  these  schemes.  We  re¬ 
ceive  many  many  inquiries  and  we 
can  only  hope  our  readers  will  not 
spend  excessive  sums  in  trying  to 
win.  Many  have  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  eligible  for  any  puzzle  prize 
when  they  find  that  they  have  not 
qualified  for  the  first  prize.  All 
prizes  are  determined  by  the  same 
set  of  answers.  So  many  people  have 
qualified,  that  the  tie-breakers  will 
reduce  the  number  who  can  qualify 
in  the  final  analysis. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  the  recent 
advice  you  gave  me  concerning  that 
Casualty  Company.  Your  paper  has 
been  like  a  friend  to  me  through  the 
years  and  I  never  intend  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  It  was  through  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  your  paper  that  I  obtained 
my  position  here.  My  husband  also 
obtained  his  position  in  the  same  way, 
so  you  see  we  really  feel  we  are  al¬ 
ways  safe  when  you  give  us  advice, 
and,  believe  me,  we  abide  by  it. 
Would  be  glad  to  pay  you  for  any 
information  we  ask  advice  about  if 
you  would  let  us  do  so.  e.  h. 

New  York 

We  make  no  charge  for  any  ser¬ 
vice  we  can  render  our  readers.  Our 
wish  is  to  be  helpful.  While  we  do 
not  always  succeed,  we  do  not  give 
up  until  we  are  sure  the  matter  is 
hopeless. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20e  per 
word.  Including  name  tuad  addraas.  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issnc. 

i  This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.: 

Wanted  male  and  female  ward  attendants. 
$2,940  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  gard 

ener  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Good  working  conditions.  Position 
open  April  1  to  November  15.  Write  stating 
experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1711, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmer  for  dairy  and  field  work. 

Good  pay,  modern  house  and  farm  produce 
offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove, 
New  Jersey  . 


WANTED:  Married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Experience  needed.  Good  wages, 
modern  house,  vacation.  Steady  work  for  good 
man.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  young  married  man  for 
Connecticut  dairy  farm.  Good  machine 
milker  essential.  Must  be  sober  and  reliable. 
Good  wages,  liberal  time  off,  vacation  with 
pay,  house,  lights,  oil  heat,  milk  furnished. 
Position  available  April  1st.  Isabel  D.  Mahoney, 
Box  172,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Old  Farms  Rd.,  Simsbury, 
Connecticut.  


FRUIT  man  experienced:  50  acres  apples  and 
peaches  on  Long  Island.  Nice  cottage,  all 
conveniences,  permanent,  good  salary.  Must 
have  good  references.  BOX  1910,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  working  dairy  farm  foreman! 

college  graduate  preferred,  agreeable  salary, 
new  house,  large  herd,  93  milking,  very  pro¬ 
gressive.  Give  full  particulars  and  references. 
Orange  County.  BOX  1919,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WORKING  Manager:  Poultry-grain  farm" 
Good  living  accommodations  and  working 
conditions.  Only  experienced  man  with  refer¬ 
ences  considered.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Norman 
1-Cellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  to  help  run  household  for  young, 
Christian  family  with  three  pre-school  age 
boys.  $150  per  month.  Mrs.  Satchwell,  12 
Coleridge  Road,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


IDEAL  position  for  middle-aged  single 
woman,  or  widow  with  grown  family,  as 
assistant  to  matron  of  residence  conducted  by 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  for 
retired  school  teachers  and  ministers.  Room, 
board  and  $25  a  week  for  right  person.  Send 
inquiries  or  references  to  Ruth  Pineo,  230 
Main  St..  Amesbury,  Mass. 


YOUNG  married  farmer  interested  permanent 
position.  Help  owner  now  partially  disabled 
run  progressive  dairy-poultry  farm.  Honesty, 
dependability,  pleasant  cooperative  disposition 
essential.  Reasonable  salary,  etc.,  plus  bonus 
which  could  be  substantial,  de  Olte,  R.  1, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FARMHAND:  Second  man  to  help  working 
superintendent.  General  maintenance,  field 
work,  gardens.  If  wife  wishes  can  help  in 
main  house.  Three-room  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ment,  not  large  enough  for  family.  Write  or 
telephone  collect  Twin  Lakes  Farm.  Goldens 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Katonah  4-0167  or  New  York 
City  Oregon  9-3300. 


HELP  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  for 

Guernsey  farm.  Modern  house  and  many 
extras.  $185  per  month.  Peter  H.  Sandfort, 
Route  17-A,  Warwick,  N,  Y,  Warwick  55-3187 


MOTHER’S  Helper:  One  or  two  experienced 

young  girls  who  like  children;  light  house¬ 
work;  good  salary.  Lovely  small  home,  all 
modern  conveniences.  Own  room.  Pleasant 
small  family.  Send  references  to  Mrs.  Edward 
Burstein,  43  Warwick  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


DEPENDABLE  farmhand  for  modern  vege¬ 

table  farm.  Experience  with  farm  machin¬ 
ery  desirable.  Write  giving  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Paffendorf  Farm,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

Offering  steady  job  to  reliable  couple  able  to 

care  55  Holstein  milkers,  with  twice  daily 
milking.  Barn  cleaner:  No  field  work.  Salary 
$250  monthly  plus  apartment,  milk  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Phone  or  write  Beaver  Dam  Stock 
Farm,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-1091. 


SALESPEOPLE:  Sell  homemade  rag  rugs. 

Also  handbags.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  married  dairy  farmer;  wages 

or  on  shares:  excellent  location:  near  town. 
No  smoking  or  drinking.  References.  Edward 
Wengert,  Boonville,  New  York. 


GARDENER  Experienced:  All  around  handy¬ 
man  with  some  farming  experience.  Under 
50.  Wonderful  permanent  position.  Three  room 
cottage  with  oil  burner.  Only  those  with  re¬ 
cent  experience  and  references  need  apply. 
Phone  (Trenton)  Export  2-2871,  not  collect, 
or  write  R.  R.  1,  Box  70,  Titusville,  New 
Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Widow  with  daughter  over  10,  to 

care  for  three  motherless  children  (10-15). 
New  home,  large  acreage.  BOX  107,  Thomp- 
sonville,  Connecticut. _ 

CHAUFFEUR- Valet  to  work  for  man  who 

„  lives  in  city  and  country.  Write  BOX  2000, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  tractor  driver  and  mechanic 

,  to  work  on  large  orchard.  Willing  to  assume 
foreman’s  responsibility.  Orchard  experienced 
preferred  but  not  required.  $65  per  week  to 
start  with,  living  quarters  provided.  BOX  2001, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man,  experienced,  with  small 

family,  for  modem  dairy  farm;  good  wages, 
modern  home.  Philip  Hardin,  Newton,  N.  J. 
Telephone  1331 -M. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPERl  Prominent  Rochester,  New 

York  executive  and  wife  are  seeking  the 
services  of  a  lady  50  years  of  age  or  younger 
to  do  general  housework  and  assist  in  the 
care  of  three  school-age  children.  Some  cook¬ 
ing  is  required.  There  is  other  help  employed 
by  the  household.  Position  pays  $40  per  week, 
living  quarters  in,  a  fine  suburban  Rochester 
home,  hospital  and  surgical  insurance,  paid 
vacations,  and  other  benefits.  Appointment 
will  be  arranged.  Persons  interested  please 
wrne  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Harkins.  100  National 
St.,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  give  name, 
age,  and  background  information. _ 

TEST  cow  milker  wanted  for  purebred  Jersey 

herd.  Surge  machines,  at  Southern  location. 
Can  be  interviewed  in  New  Jersey.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  young  married  man.  Nice 
house  available.  Write  fully  BOX  2002,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ _ 

WORKING  manager  for  pure  bred  Guernsey 

farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  farming.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  2003,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager  for  small  farm  near  Dan¬ 

bury.  50  head  registered  Jerseys.  Must  be 
good  with  animals  and  machinery.  Father- 
son  combination  would  be  useful.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  required.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  BOX  2004,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
EHinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 

at..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0618. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


,.32rki!!f ■ ,  manager  on  mechanized  FOR  Sale  by  owner:  438  acres  in  Abbeville 

.  iarm,  starting  April  1,  30  years  experience  -  ~  ~  - 

m  U.  S.  Wife  available  weekends;  high  refer- 
ence  available.  BOX  2005,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  herdsman.  College 

graduate.  Excellent  experience  in  East  and 
Mid-West.  Prefer  progressive  farm,  one  with 
incentive.  BOX  2006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED  Position:  Managing  or  caretaker  of 
farm  or  farm  estate.  Managing  past  30  years. 
Long  experience  with  purebred  cattle.  Age  67 
married.  Receiving  benefits.  Low  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Must  have  very  good  living  conditions, 
plus  all  privileges.  References  furnished.  BOX 
2013,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  single  man  wants  work  on 

poultry  farm  for  board,  room  and  wage. 
Experienced.  BOX  2014,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  34,  married.  German-born, 

agricultural  school  graduate,  wishes  change 
of  position.  Since  1949  in  U.  S.  on  same  live¬ 
stock  and  grain  farm.  Central  Jersey  pre- 
ferred.  BOX  2015,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DEPENDABLE  elderly  man  desires  position 

as  gardener  on  large  estate.  Lifetime  ex- 
perience.  BOX  2016,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


County,  South  Carolina.  Good  productive 
soil.  Farm  is  tractor  operated.  280  acres  of 
open  land.  Over  100,000  bd.  ft.  of  saw  timber 
and  1,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  on  150  acres. 
New  three  bedroom  farm  home  with  modern 
conveniences.  Suitable  for  row  crops,  grain, 
pasture,  beef  cattle,  and  dairy.  Best  milk 
market  $6.20  per  cwt.  Moderate  climate  and 
ye'ar  round  grazing.  Good  fishing  and  hunting 
area.  $22,500  for  real  estate.  Bargain  in  beef 
cattle  and  machinery  if  purchased  with  farm. 
All  can  be  partially  financed.  Walter 
McKinney,  1018  Rickenbaker,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 


MIDDLEAGED  lady  desires  house  keeping 
for  adult  family;  good  plain  cook.  Sick  room 
knowledge.  Write  BOX  2017,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER:  Married  no  dependents.  Ex¬ 
perienced  gardener.  Beef  cattle  or  sheep 
and  poultry.  BOX  2018,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  by  retiring  couple.  Act  as  care¬ 

takers  on  private  estate  part  time.  Floricul¬ 
turist,  greenhouse  work  and  outside  in  re¬ 
turn,  good  cottage,  other  considerations. 
Former  estate  worker.  No  family,  tobacco  or 
alcohol.  References  to  character,  ability.  BOX 
2019,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Wens 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

72  ACRES,  Cortland  County,  New  York:  Good 
8-room  house,  dairy  barn  with  15  stanchions, 
garage,  $4,000,  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County  farms,  homes,  businesses, 
etc.  Bernard  Heller,  Swan  Lake.  New  York. 


FLORIDA  winter  garden  farms  and  home- 

sites.  Beautifully  wooded.  Near  famous 
Panama  City  pleasure  resort.  World’s  finest 
beaches.  Many  lovely  lakes.  Finest  fishing, 
hunting.  Sportsman’s  paradise.  10-acre  berry, 
fruit,  poultry  farms.  Money-making  tung 
groves.  Lowest  prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet 
free.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  farms  suit¬ 
able  for  excellent  grazing,  grain  and  row 
crops.  Write  us  about  what  you  would  like 
to  have.  Bradham  Realty  Company,  Realtors. 
“We  specialize  in  farms.”  2  N.  Main  St., 
Phone  3-3377,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  South 
Carolina. 


FORTY  Acres,  stream,  springs,  woods,  se¬ 

cluded.  Ninety  minutes  from  New  York. 
Nice  camp  locations.  Contact  owner.  Norman 
Wyble,  Gaylordsville,  Conn, _ 

CHAMPLAIN  VALLEY  farms :  Large,  small, 

stocked  or  hare.  Mary  Cummings,  Salesman, 
Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y.  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor. 

WANTED:  To  buy  on  contract  a  dairy  with 
equipment,  with  option  to  buy  the  farm. 
A  farm  that  will  care  for  60  or  80  head  of 
milkers.  At  present  we  have  36  milkers  in 
Sussex  County.  Would  like  the  vicinity  of 
Vernon.  N.  J.,  Warwick  or  Florida,  N.  Y 
My  milk  market  is  with  the  New  Jersey 
Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  in  Newton,  N.  J.  BOX 
2011,  Rural  N,ew  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  62  acres.  Modern  con- 

_  veniences,  cows,  equipment;  $6,500.  Write 
Frank  Fetter,  R.  D.  1,  Clymer,  N.  Y. _ 

INTERESTED  in  history?  Revolutionary  Fort 

and  Museum.  100,000  visitors  at  $1.00.  Lease. 
BOX  212,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  house,  improvements,  large 
plot,  50  miles  New  York;  $6,500.  Store. 
29-03-23rd  Avenue.  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

BIG  dairy  farm:  Make  big  money,  easy  terms, 

including  50  cows,  machinery,  crops,  200 
acres,  two  houses,  barns,  $60,000.  Only  $12,000 
cash.  Balance  easy.  Meola  &  Meola,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y,  Telephone  3191, _ 

SULLIVAN  County  best  productive  dairy  and 

poultry  farms.  Free  lists  on  request.  Herzog 
Realtor,  250  Broadway,  Monticello,  N,  Y. 

VACATION  to  retirement.  Shells  to  complete 

homes.  Do  some  of  work  yourself.  Lots  for 
sale  on  installments.  Rainbow  Ranch.  Pine 
Bush.  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  185  acres,  45  cows,  Delaware 

County  farm.  Level  land.  Good  buildings. 
Ellen  Engert,  Fraser,  New  York. _ 

FARM  near  Catskill,  New  York,  with  many 

farm-buildings  to  rent  without  house  or 
share  it  with  the  owner.  Reasonable.  BOX 
2020,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SAME  owner  for  38  years.  100-acre  farm,  37 

ties,  water  buckets,  33  head  stock,  beautiful 
7-room  home,  bath,  furnace,  spring  water, 
tractor,  full  line  machinery;  $20,000.  C. 
Marnell,  Broker,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7988. 


SAME  owner  for  34  years:  104-acre  farm,  20 
ties,  19  head  stock,  macadam  road;  7-room 
house.  Very  flat  land,  owner  loves  horses.  All 
tractor  workable;  $11,000.  C.  Marnell,  Broker. 
Sidney.  N.  Y.  Phone:  7988. 


WANTED  to  buy  land  with  or  without  house, 

suitable  for  growing  chestnut  trees.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  BOX  3922, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farms  in  Orange  County, 

near  N.  Y.  C.  Large  and  small,  bare  or 
stocked.  Homes  or  businesses.  Write  us  your 
wants.  S.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washingtonville, 
New  York. 


CORTLAND  County  dairy  farm:  270  acres,  100 
acres  level  stoneless  meadows,  drive-thru 
barn  for  50  big  cows,  silos;  7-room  frame 
dwelling  with  piped  furnace,  bath  and  jet 
pump,  with  pressure  water  piped  to  all  build¬ 
ings.  Hard  road.  Cheap  at  $12,500.  Robert  E. 
Atkinson.  Realtor,  Unadilla,  New  York. 


DEVELOPERS,  Builders:  48  acres  in  Monroe, 

N.  Y.  One  mile  from  village.  Three  houses 
on  premises.  Will  consider  sub-dividing  or 
purchase  of  entire  property.  Write:  Teicholz, 
744  Broad  St.,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  outstanding  farm 
properties  in  north  central  New  York.  Ap¬ 
proximately  240  acres,  mostly  alfalfa  soil. 
Completely  equipped,  including  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  herd.  Big  9-room  recently  re¬ 
modeled  farm  house,  all  modern  conveniences 
plus  tenant  house.  50-cow  modern  dairy  barn, 
new  concrete  silo,  other  buildings.  On  main 
highway.  Will  sell  bare  farm  only  if  desired.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  tops  in  a  farm  and 
can  make  a  substantial  down  payment  con¬ 
tact:  Livingston  Lansing  R.  D.  2,  Boonville 
New  York  or  Phone  902-F-6  evenings  for 
further  details. 


175-ACRE  dairy  and  fruit  farm,  stocked  and 

equipped,  22  Holsteins,  barns,  three  houses; 
$45,000.  Emily  Vail,  Realtor,  Warwick.  N.  Y 


440-ACRE  Delaware  farm,  one  mile  from 

Dupont  parkway,  55  from  Philadelphia,  15 
miles  from  New  Tide  oil  plant.  Excellent 
potato,  corn  or  grassland.  2V2  miles  rail  sta¬ 
tion,  church,  school  and  stores.  BOX  2007 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FLORIDA  lakefront  home,  large  living  room 

with  stone  fireplace,  sleeping  porch  airy 
bedrom,  convenient  electric  kitchen,  ceramic 
tile  bath,  furnished  including  linens,  china 
boat,  motor.  Lovely  magnolias,  oaks,  azaleas-’ 
$12,500.  Other  homes,  farms,  $3,650,  up.  John 
Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. 


DAIRY  farm  for  sale:  163  acres,  30  head,  all 

farm  machinery,  hay  baler,  also  gutter 
cleaner,  two  silos,  large  barn,  8-room  house 
modem  conveniences,  with  or  without  house¬ 
hold  furnishings,  situated  between  two  lakes 
Write  Willard  Barber,  Star  Route,  Hop 
Bottom,  Penna. 


EASTERN  part  of  Connecticut:  Homes,  chicken 

farms,  and  dairy  farms,  of  all  types;  also 
a  few  grocery  stores.  M.  E.  Vezina,  Real  Es- 
tate.  Box  88,  Barston  Rd..  Canterbury,  Conn. 


WANTED:  5-room  country  home,  modern. 

One  acre,  heat,  cellar,  garage,  hard  road 
Reasonable.  Homolka,  140-04  Oak  Ave 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


FARM:  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  160 

acres,  120  -  .tractor  tillable,  hard  road,  tele¬ 
phone,  electricity,  R.  F.  D.,  school  bus,  milk 
pickup.  Remodeled  stable,  21  cows,  new  milk 
room,  other  barn  19  stanchions,  three  build¬ 
ings  for  storage.  BOX  2009,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


GRAIN-Cattle-Potaxo  Farm:  $25,000!  Huge  in¬ 

come,  560  acres,  350  tillable,  50  pasture 
creek,  springs,  fenced,  woodland,  lots  of  cord- 
wood:  9-room  house,  replacement  value 

$20,000;  new  cinder  block  garage  for  four  cars- 
2nd  house  repairable;  barn  34x110,  14  stan- 
choins;  (L)  28x50;  shed  15x30;  highly  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  has  raised  50,000  bushels  potatoes 
one  year,  large  fields,  well  drained;  unlimited 
yield  beans,  corn,  grain  and  dairy;  tested 
soil;  excellent  markets;  panoramic  view  for 
miles;  one  of  the  best  buys  of  the  year' 
Terms!  No.  A-9022.  West’s,  K.  C.  Arlidge 
representative,  298  W.  Lake  Road,  P.  O  Box 
318,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Telephone  842. 


WANT  to  retire:  58-acre  farm,  right  in  the 

village.  33  ties.  10  milkers,  two  calves,  trac¬ 
tor,  machinery,  10-room  house,  bath,  furnace; 
$9,500.  C.  Marnell,  Broker,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  7988, _ 

DAIRY  Farms:  250  acres,  100  cow  barn, 

$30,000;  190  acres  including  42  fine  cows. 

Will  divide;  87  acres  on  Route  17,  $30,000; 
122  acres,  $19,000.  Other  country  properties 
within  70  miles  New  York  City.  Write  wants- 
Paul  Boughton,  V/2  Dolson  Avenue,  Middle- 
town.  New  York,  _ 

INCOME  property,  beautiful  poultry  farms, 

retirement  homes,  farms.  Write:  Amy  F. 
Harrington,  licensed  real  estate  salesman. 
South  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York. 
H.  F.  Paden,  Broker. _ _ 

AN  established  franchised  appliance  business. 

Good  locality  for  wiring,  sales,  service. 
Must  sacrifice.  BOX  2021,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

KINDERHOOK:  Sociable  American  communi¬ 

ty  over  300  years.  Nice  3-bedroom  home. 
Formal  hillside  garden.  Fish  pool,  garage; 
$13,500,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

FOR  sale  In  Ulster  County:  Large  2-story 

frame  building  at  present  used  as  general 
store.  Has  3-room  apartment.  Also  suitable 
for  small  industry.  Terms.  Write  S.  F.  L., 
Big  Indian,  New  York.  _ 

RICHARDSON  Root  Beer  franchise  drive-in 

(New).  Direct  from  owner.  690  ft.  frontage 
Northeastern  Penna.  U.  S.  Route  11.  Selling 
because  of  illness.  Priced  right,  reasonable 
terms.  Harold  Stuart,  New  Milford,  Pa 
Phone:  13-R-2. _ ' 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  house,  two  blocks  to  Post 

Office,  stores,  churches.  Small  down  pay¬ 
ment,  balance  like  rent.  Gilbert  Britton, 
Westerlo,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Bare  farm,  150  miles  Yonkers. 

Give  taxes,  distance  to  town,  stores, 
churches;  all  information.  BOX  2022,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 

color  added.  Frqm  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One 
bushel  oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit 
$o.00;  one  bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels 
$3.50.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi, 
Dillingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey :  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J 
Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. _ 

BEE-Good-Comb-Honey:  Big  chunks  clover 
comb.  Five  pound  pail  $2.15.  Extracted 
$1.95.  All  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon, 
New  York. _ _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 

to  order:  $5.15  per  bushel;  express  free. 
L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 
PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup:  One 
gallon  $6.50;  >/a  gallon  $3.50;  y4  gallon  $2.00 
postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. _  _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid  or  granulated: 

Five  pounds  $1.95;  carton  6  5’s  $8.00  prepaid- 
60-pound  can  $9.60  not  prepaid.  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Pure  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon; 

also  sugar  90  cents  a  pound.  F.  O.  B  Ripley. 
Arthur  Keith.  Ripley,  New  York. 


OLD  Fashioned  dried  apples:  Two  pounds 
$l.o5;  four  pounds  $3.00  prepaid.  L.  W. 
DenUnger,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


A  Fine  Dairy  Farm;  $21,000!  Equipped  and 

stocked,  367  acres,  175  tillable,  good  red 
loam  soil.  100  acres  pasture,  woodland,  some 
timber;  fruit:  8-room  house,  conveniences- 
large  lawn,  shrubs,  nice  view,  good  barn  18 
stanchions,  cemented  basement,  several  sheds' 
13  milking  cows,  7  bred  heifers,  12  head 
steers  and  young  stock,  30  hens;  tractor  and 
other  equipment  sufficient  to  operate;  abund¬ 
ance  of  spring  water  for  ponds  and  fish 
raising;  farm  well  worth  the  asking  price' 
No.  G-3514.  West’s,  C.  P.  Steward,  representa¬ 
tive,  309  N.  Main  St.,  Coudersport,  Pa  Tele¬ 
phone  545. 


145  ACRES  on  State  Highway  8,  river  view 
beautiful  home,  120  ft.  barn,  38  stanchions’ 
33  cows,  tool  barn  and  tools;  $25,500  A 
Mercadan.e,  R.  D,  2,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.‘ 
FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm.  Space  for  4  000 
layers  or  12,000  broilers.  Write  owner 
Charles  Ball,  New  Berlin,  N,  Y.  * 

FOR  Rent:  Four  room  apartment  on  main 

road  near  Eldred,  N.  Y.  To  reclaim  orchard 
and  give  acreage  to  develop  poultry 
for  self.  BOX  2010,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CLEARANCE  sale  of  quality  nut  meats: 

Hickorynut  meats  per  pound  $1.75;  Butter¬ 
nut  meats  per  pound  $1.80.  Limited  quantity 
only,  R.  L,  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. _ _ 

CHOICE  Clover  Honey:  5’s  $1.75;  10  ’lb.  pails 

$3.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Six  5-lb.  pails 
clover  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  60-lb 
cans  clover  $960  here.  Harry  T.  Gable! 
Romulus.  New  York. _ 

NEW  Grade  A  pure  maple  syrup  $5.00  per 
gallon.  F.O.B.  Milford  H.  Deck,  Ripley, 
New  YorK. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

REST  MOOR  Home:  Room,  food,  care 

Pieasant,  homey.  Jim  and  Etoile  Britt! 
Otto,  New  York, _ 

WOULD  board  elderly  refined  man.  Conveni- 
ences;  near  town.  BOX  2012,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


COMFORTABLE  farm  home  near  Albany  for 
two  retired  pensioners.  Reasonable.  BOX 
2023.  Rural  New  Yorker.  

MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW  YORK  State  adoptive  home  being  sought 
for  three  Catholic  brothers  together,  ages- 
13,  12,  10.  Reply  to  Chemung  County  Welfare 
Dept.,  Elmira,  New  York. 


TWO  10  horsepower  motors,  single-phase:  ac¬ 
cessory  pumping  equipment.  Anvf reasonable 
offer  accepted.  Hilda  Ross,  25  Pine  St..  Alt 
Kisco,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Twine  baled  straw  and  Bi  ome 
hay.  Hall  Farm,  N.  Bennington.  Vermont. 
Telephone  4509, _ 

FOR  Sale:  300-gallon  Bean  Speed  Spraver, 
used  2y2  seasons,  wonderful  condition.  Will 
sacrifice.  Fred  Budd,  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York, _ 

ANTIQUE  horsepowers,  and  jacks  complete 
Power  corn  sheller,  cylinder  type  fan  and 
bagger;  $25.  John  S.  Brenneman,  R.  6,  Lan- 
caster.  Pa. _ 

DIESEL  Bulldozer,  working  regularly.  $T.45o! 
"  -1  1,  N. 


ACHD7.  Nelson,  Croton, 


Y.  Phone:  1-4357. 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-7289, _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 

Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder 
Petroleum  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  New  York  Tele- 
phone  45111, _ 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  ~  con- 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  pipe  smoking  $2  00 
postpaid.  L.  Pulliam.  Patesville.  Kentucky. 
PIPE  smoking  or  Redleaf  chewing:  Six  pound 
package  $1.50.  Pay  when  received.  Star 
Farms.  Ralston,  Tennessee. 

FOR  Sale:  Standby  generator!  3,500  watts! 

110/220  volts,  60  cycle  with  Briggs  and 
Stratton  engine.  Brand  new  sold  for  $583 
will  sell  for  $360.  Brace  Farms,  R  D  l 
Port  Jervis.  N.  Y,  Have  folder. 

WANTED:  Antique,  early  vintage  automobiles! 

brass  lamps,  horns  for  private  collection 
Trice,  Sennett,  New  York. _ 

FINEST  quality  cedar  posts  pointed  for  d r! v- 
ing.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  barns. 
Truck  load  deliveries  until  March  15.  Murry 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellas. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  683121. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  cr  Cau- 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Corner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


Such  SAFE  Comfort 


for  Rupture ! 


Wear  RUPTURE-GASD  Like  A 
Pair  Of  Shorts 

If  you  have  a  reduc¬ 
ible  inguinal  hernia 
Rupture -Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways— In  body,  be¬ 
cause  no  cruel  pressure 
grips  and  binds  vou — in 
mind,  because  rupture  feels 
so  safely  supported!  Rup- 
turc-Gard  Is  suspended  from 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber  holds 
rupture  like  a  pair  of  handB— 
moves  with  body,  no  matter  —  — 

how  sharply  you  move.  Washable;  adjustable  ss 

Order  tnritr'  to  <>>;ay  “oney-back  guarantee. 

Order  today  $9.95  postpaid — just  give  waist  mea«ure 

o/>IH»«K,NiEN  CO'  DePt*  RY-26W 

809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MASTITIS 

Costs  Dairymen  Millions  $  every  year. 
In  fighting  Mastitis  —  DETECTION 
comes  first.  Ask  your  Veterinarian, 
Creamery  or  write  today  for  free 
samples  of 


tnaoe  mam 

COrVRISHT 
NO  102463 


with  the  little  green  spots,  which  help 
a  Dairyman  to  tell  the  Degree  or 
severity  of  the  infection. 

STERLING  RESEARCH  C0RP. 


Dairy  Div.  RNY 


Buffalo,  3,  N.  Y. 


NEED  HELP? 

from  1  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  your  Farm 

Distance  No  Handicap 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 

Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287V2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Open  daily  and  Saturday  6  AM  to  6  PM 
Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


rnrr  WIN  A  TRACTOR  _  __ 
rHrr  Write  for  Entry  BlankERP 
I  IIILL  NOTHING  TO  BUY  I  Pi L 
HEAVY  OILIPH-BALL  BEARINI 
PUMPS  MILLIONS  OF  GAL 
Irrigate,  Spray,  Drain  or  F 
Anything  —  Anywhere!  Will  j 
Rust  —  Clog  —  or  Leak.  Patented  s- , 
Pumps  2800  gph,  420  gph  at  75'  hi 
TXiJSs*,  ?1'  1600  SPh  from  25’  well.  Six  l.;„ 
't™.  ..tsa  impeller.  Threaded  for  pipe.  in) 
Yz  outlet.  Use  %  to  %  hp  motor  7500  gph  $9  S 
Heavier  2800  gph  $8.95.  Heavier  $11.95.  Check  ji 
or  C.O.D. — Money  Back  Guarantee.  FREE  Literatu 
—  Comparison  Charts.  U.  A.  T.  ENG 

HICKSVILLE  273,  _  NEW  YOU 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box^jimber, 


February  18,  1956 


LET  A  SURGE 
PARLOR  OR  PIPELINE 
EARN  ITS  WAY! 

24  MONTHS 
_  TO  PAY!  i 


$$$§*! 

fm 


with  Real 


Five  dollars  down  starts  a  real 
SURGE  milker  unit  working  for 
you  —  paying  for  itself. 

More  thousands  are  switching  to 
Surge  every  year;  1956  is  a  good 
year  for  you  to  switch  to  time- 
proved  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  milk¬ 
ing.  Surge  keeps  the  teat  cups 
safely  down  —  automatically.  Gets 
more  milk.  Milks  faster.  Saves 
more  time.  And  Surge  is  much 
easier  to  clean. 

Organized  Surge  Service  gets 
the  Service  Truck  to  your  farm  on 
short  notice.  Give  your  Surge  man 
a  ring  for  a  FREE  demonstration 
at  your  next  milking. 

FREE 

demonstration  on  your  farm 

EASY  TERMS 

... up  to  24  months  to  pay 


Surge 


Tug  &  Pull 


8ABS0N  BR@$.  CO.  of  Hew  York 

842  W»  iBelden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1,  Mew  York 


NEW  ’‘CIRCLE-GATE” 
IN-LINE  STALL  saves^ 

up  to  a  mile  of  walk¬ 
ing  per  milking'  in  a 
30-cow  herd.  That’s 
over  600  miles  a  year. 
Let  2  cows  out,  2  more 
in,  and  feed  without 
taking  a  single  step. 


DIAGONAL-STALL  SURGE  PARLOR 

gets  cows  up  off  the  floor,  ends 
stoop- and- squat  milking.  Just 
crank  the  Randel  to  get  perfect 
TUG  &  PULL  milking  on  each  cow. 


ELECTROBRAIN  automatic  push-but- 
4  ton  pipeline  washer  is  the  "right 
routine  locked  up  in  a  box  that 
has  no  key.’’  Automatically  cycles 
the  rinses  at  correct  temperature. 
Meters  detergent  and  sanitizer. 
Saves  hundreds  of  hours’ washing. 


MILK  FASTER... CLEANER... EASIER 


sS 

Rif 


>  '<<•  5 : 


$$$  %  > 
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1956  Horticulture  Issue 


The  Time  of  the  Singing  of  Birds .  . 


, 


MARCH  3,  1956 


.  ■ 

Radiation  sterilization  is  a  new  method  of  food  preservation.  Unprotected  peaches  at  left  rotted. 

Protected  by  radiation,  peaches  at  right  are  well  preserved. 


Fruit  Growers  and  the  Atom 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 


August  6,  1945  —  just  over  10 
years  ago  —  there  was  released 
a  full-scale  display  of  atomic 
power  which,  when  harnessed 
to  peacetime  use,  will  bring 
about  as  big  a  change  from 
present  day  agriculture  and 
living  as  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  19th 
Century  brought  about  in  comparison  with  the 
primitive  agriculture  of  the  Nile  5,000  years 
ago. 

A  single  man,  through  his  own  muscular 
activity,  can  do  work  equivalent  to  about  one- 
half  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity,  just  about 
enough  energy  to  keep  him  alive.  Past  civili¬ 
zations  were  built  on  human  sweat  and  soil 
through  muscles  of  slaves  or  of  a  labor  class. 
Then  came  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  —  coal  and 
oil  —  which  harnessed  this  energy  into  ma¬ 
chines  in  what  we  now  call  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  of  the  last  century.  America’s  highly 
mechanized  industry  of  today  uses  23  kilowatt 
hours  per  man,  which  means  that  each  man 
employs  about  40  mechanical  slaves  to  work 
for  him.  Through  the  release  of  power  from 
the  atom  in  controlled  mechanical  reactors,  it 
is  expected  that  this  number  of  “slaves”  will 
be  doubled  to  80  by  1975,  and  will  be  doubled 
again  to  160  “slaves”  by  the  year  2000! 

But  more  than  this,  underprivileged  coun¬ 
tries  and  areas  which  do  not  now  enjoy  an 
abundant  natural  supply  of  oil,  gas  and  coal, 
will  have  energy  at  their  disposal.  Close  your 
eyes,  rock  slowly  back  and  forth  in  your  rock¬ 
ing  chair,  and  just  think  of  the  implications. 
Man  could  supply  all  of  his  needs  abundantly, 
in  all  corners  of  the  world;  want  and  covetous¬ 
ness  could  be  eliminated;  and  peace  could 
reign  over  a  troubled  world.  This,  then,  is  the 
general  implication  of  the  new  age  in  which 
atomic  energy  is  to  play  so  important  a  part. 

The  fruit  industry  will  certainly  feel  the 
effects  of  the  atom.  It  will  come  through  ( 1 ) 
an  increase  in  the  availability  of  power  from 
the  energy  of  the  atom  itself,  and  ( 2 )  the  use 
of  radiation  in  plant  breeding,  in  food  preser¬ 
vation,  and  in  a  better  understanding  of  nu¬ 
trition  and  how  plants  grow. 

Irrigation  with  Salt-Free  Sea  Water 

At  the  moment,  water  is  the  limiting  factor 
in  crop  production.  With  a  cheaper  source  of 
power,  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  come 
into  greater  use  for  irrigation.  In  the  State  of 
Michigan,  for  example,  canals,  aqueducts  and 
pipelines  are  envisioned  traversing  the  State 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron.  Ohio, 
Ontario  and  New  York  can  do  similarly.  And 
when  salt  is  removed  from  sea  water,  the 
possibilities  are  unlimited.  Remember  that 
only  one  per  cent  of  the  earth’s  surface  is 
irrigated,  yet  the  irrigated  areas  feed  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  world’s  population! 

Cheaper  and  more  abundant  fertilizers 
should  become  available,  which  should  mean 


Dr.  Tukey  was  a  technical  advisor  to  the  United 
States  delegation  at  the  International  Conference 
on  the  Peacetime  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  last  August. 


greater  yields  and  new  areas  of  production.  All 
forms  of  transportation  should  increase,  and 
the  competition  from  all  corners  of  the  earth 
should  be  accelerated. 

The  Role  of  Tracer  Techniques 

Through  the  use  of  radiation  tracer  tech¬ 
niques,  knowledge  should  be  forthcoming  on 
how  plants  grow,  and  on  what  nutrients  are 
needed  and  when.  For  example,  the  new  prac¬ 
tice  of  foliar  feeding  has  been  developed  large¬ 
ly  through  tracer  techniques.  Further,  it  has 
been  shown  by  tracer  studies  that  small  gran¬ 
ules  of  fertilizer  are  best  in  early  growth  of 
the  plant  and  that  large  granules  are  better 
later  in  the  season.  Spray  deposits  and  spray 
residues  will  be  followed  with  greater  accu- 


Nuclear  fission  is  the  reaction  that  means  atomic 
energy.  Uranium  235  is  broken  into  two  smaller 
particles,  with  the  release  of  energy. 


racy.  Tagged  bees  will  teach  us  more  about 
pollination,  as  tagged  mosquitoes  have  already 
told  about  flight  of  mosquitos.  Tagged  insects 
will  reveal  their  habits,  as  has  already  been 
shown  in  Canada  from  tagged  wire  worms 
which  have  been  followed  by  automatic  Geiger 
counters  as  they  move  about  in  the  soil. 

Radiation  sterilization  and  pasteurization 
should  result  in  a  further  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  fruits.  Already  over  half  of  all  the 
fruits  produced  in  the  United  States  are  pro¬ 
cessed  in  one  form  or  another.  Realization  of 
claims  for  complete  elimination  of  canning, 
drying,  freezing  and  refrigeration  is  not  like¬ 


ly;  rather,  radiation  will  supplement  present 
methods  of  preservation.  Shelf-life  should  be 
extended.  Already  there  is  the  suggestion  of 
controlling  brown  rot  in  film-packed  peaches 
and  cherries,  and  in  quick  pasteurization  of 
fruit  juices. 

Radiation  for  Breeding  and  Processing 

Radiation,  too,  provides  the  chance  to  speed 
up  the  breeding  of  desired,  improved  fruits 
adapted  to  specific  needs  and  locations.  The 
new  variety  must  be  adapted — plant  and  all — 
to  the  new  era  and  the  machine  age.  Why  not 
breed  strawberries  which  will  behave  like  an 
annual  crop  with  fruit  that  ripens  all  at  once, 
to  be  harvested  mechanically — maybe  vine  and 
all?  Why  not  produce  varieties  resistant  to 
all  diseases? 

All  of  these  factors  taken  together  add  up  to 
one  thing  for  sure,  namely,  increased  competi¬ 
tion  and  an  increased  fight  for  survival.  They 
mean  that  the  trends  already  in  operation  in 
the  fruit  industry  will  be  accelerated  and  that, 
for  an  individual  to  survive,  he  must  either  get 
big  or  he  must  unite  with  others.  The  hand¬ 
writing  has  been  on  the  wall  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  was  never  more  plain. 

There  is  much  talk  about  producing  foods  by 
artificial  photosynthetic  processes.  While  this 
is  something  for  the  future,  if  it  does  come 
about,  it  will  be  the  raw  materials  of  high 
caloric  content  which  will  be  among  the  first 
to  be  affected,  and  it  will  be  the  horticultural 
products  which  will  be  among  the  last.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  complex  flavors,  aromas, 
textures,  and  colors  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
offer  can  be  simply  duplicated. 

In  fact,  there  is  some  danger  in  even  as¬ 
suming  that  substitutes  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  fully  synthesized.  Such  syn¬ 
thesis  is  predicted  upon  known  contents  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  are  many  still  unknown  qualities  in 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Vitamins  were  not 
known  a  few  years  ago.  More  recently,  the 
antibiotic  properties  of  some  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  unknown.  Still  more  recently,  cer¬ 
tain  crops,  as  mushrooms  and  watermelons, 
have  been  found  to  contain  substances  which 
are  inhibiting  to  tumors.  Other  unknown,  yet 
beneficial,  characters  may  be  possessed  by 
fruits  and  vegetables,  all  of  which  tends  to  the 
belief  that  their  synthesis  may  be  remote,  if 
at  all  possible. 

On  the  human  side,  back-breaking  work 
should  be  still  further  reduced  or  eliminated. 
Perhaps  the  apple  picker  of  the  future  will 
flit  from  tree  to  tree  like  a  sparrow,  and  hover 
over  a  tree  like  a  humming  bird,  with  a  power 
source  strapped  to  his  back!  And  why  not 
prune  from  a  flying  saucer?  There  should  be 
more  leisure  time  for  everyone.  Ornamental 
horticulture,  which  is  already  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  field  in  horticulture,  will  experience  a  still 
greater  development.  Most  human  wants 
should  be  satisfied. 

Looking  back  from  the  year  2055,  the  events 
since  1955  may  have  added  up  to  what  seems 
like  a  revolution.  But,  as  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  meets  each  problem  step  by  step,  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  one  of  evolution  —  perhaps  no 
more  rapid  than  the  industry  already  experi¬ 
ences.  With  knowledge  aforehand,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  immediate  horizon  to  which  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  cannot  adjust 
without  violent  dislocation.  The  final  outcome 
could  be  a  better  industry,  a  better  world,  and 
“peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.5J 


Power  from  the  atom  will  mean  more  irrigation,  cheaper  fertilizers,  and  less  back-breaking  labor. 
Here  is  a  field  of  potatoes  under  irrigation,  the  power  for  which  may  one  day  be  supplied  by  atomic 

energy. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Orchard  Pest  Control 

Without  insects  or  diseases ,  tree-fruit  farming  would  be 
practically  paradise .  But  they’re  with  us,  and  chemical 
sprays  must  kill  them  or  keep  them  away , 

By  A.  A.  LaPLAMTE 


LONG  with  considerable  cold  weather 
this  Winter  in  the  Northeast,  we 
have  experienced  a  warm  inflow  of 
stimulating  ideas  on  controlling  in¬ 
sects  of  tree  fruits.  Each  innovation 
brings  about  a  careful  look  at  old 
ideas  and  is  progress  of  the  finest 
sort.  The  fruit  grower  is  the  one  who  is  called 
upon  to  examine  these  ideas  thoroughly  and 
to  make  a  conscientious  choice  between  old 
and  new  for  the  orchard. 

“What  revolutionary  change  has  occurred  in 
the  application  of  fungicides  and  insecticides 
in  the  past  10  years  in  the  Northeast?”,  is  an 
interesting  question  to  ask  a  decade  after 
World  War  II.  And  the  answer  appears  to  be, 
“Virtually  complete  acceptance  of  air-blast 
spray  machinery  by  growers.”  Orchards  that 
once  took  days  to  spray  are  now  sprayed  in 
hours.  A  further  refinement  has  been  concen¬ 
tration  of  spray  materials  in  the  tank,  thus 
enabling  continuous  spraying  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  without  refilling  the  tank. 


coverage  sprays,  i.  e.  five  to  seven  days  rather 
than  10  to  14.  While  this  procedure  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage  it  is  well  argued  that 
its  frequent  coverage  of  alternate  sides  will 
enhance  control  of  pests  on  the  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  come  to  learn 
that  the  only  way  to  make  fixed-outlet  ma¬ 
chines  like  most  air-blast  types  do  certain  jobs 
in  heavily  leafed  trees  during  the  Summer  — 
viz.  in  controlling  mites  and  red-banded  leaf 
rollers  where  it  is  important  to  cover  leaf 
undersides  at  the  same  time  protecting  top 
centers  of  the  tree  against  apple  scab  and  cod¬ 
ling  moth  —  is  to  travel  slowly  and  adjust  both 
nozzle  size  and  air-blast  direction  carefully. 
Rusted  pipe  connections  and  a  heavy  hand  on 


the  tractor  throttle  are  found  to  accompany 
poor  pest  control  even  though  the  pesticide 
materials  are  guaranteed  the  best  available. 

One  of  the  new  concepts  of  pest  control  calls 
for  formulation  of  materials  as  non-injurious 
liquids.  This  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  concentrate  sprays;  large 
amounts  of  suspended  water-insoluble,  wetta- 
ble  powders  tax  the  efficiency  of  spraying 
agitator  systems.  Conversion  to  liquids  will  be  a 
long  process,  since  some  of  the  solvents  used 
may  injure  fruit  and  foliage  seriously;  and  a 
fruit  tree  is  an  investment  that  no  grower 
cares  to  jeopardize.  For  this  reason  we  hold 
tenaciously  but  reluctantly  to  many  wettable 
powders.  A  considerable  number  of  safe 
liquids  is  now  available,  and  research  is  under 
way  which  will  eventually  result  in  many  more 
safe  chemicals  in  liquid  form. 

Kill  the  Insects  Later? 

In  the  field  of  insect  control,  considerable 
controversy  is  current  about  well  established 
apple  treatments  such  as  dinitro  sprays  in  the 
dormant  followed  by  a  petroleum  oil  spray. 
The  more  modern  approach  is  to  discard  ma¬ 
terials  aimed  at  controlling  pests  in  early 
stages — rosy  aphids  and  the  European  red  mite, 
for  instance — in  favor  of  later  sprays.  Dinitro 

( Continued  on  Page  176 ) 


One-Sided  Sprays,  into  the  Wind 


Taking  advantage  of  the  new,  several  ex¬ 
perimental  approaches  to  pest  control  are  now 
being  made.  Take  for  example  the  work  of 
apple  scab  control.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
season  when  scab  rains  threaten,  A  B.  Burrell 
of  Cornell  University,  working  in  New  York’s 
Champlain  Valley  orchards,  is  applying  protec¬ 
tive  fungicides  into  the  wind  from  only  one 
side  of  the  row.  By  traveling  at  a  rate  of  three 
to  four  miles  per  hour  and  concentrating  di¬ 
lute  strength  four  to  eight  times,  the  rapid 
coverage  gives  him  at  least  one  good  leg  to 
stand  on.  If  it  rains  long  enough  to  result  in  an 
actual  infection  period,  the  other  side  of  the 
trees  can  be  covered  during  the  rain.  At  that 
time,  air  is  normally  more  quiet  than  it  is 
either  before  or  after  the  rain. 

For  summer  sprays,  many  growers  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  one-side  applications  at  in¬ 
tervals  more  frequent  than  are  normal  for  full 


The  purpose  of  orchard  sprays  is  to  cover  the  trees 
eradicant  substances  as  will  prevent  insect  or  disease 


the  leaves  and  the  fruit  with  such  protective  or 
organisms  from  remaining  to  damage  the  tissues. 


”  Shall  I  Irrigate  or  Mulch  ?” 

By  J,  R.  MAGNESS 


URING  each  of  the  past  several  years, 
severe  drought  conditions  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  some  areas  of  the  North¬ 
east.  Fruit  growers  saw  leaves  on 
their  trees  wilt  and  their  fruit  al¬ 
most,  or  entirely,  stop  growing.  As  a 
result,  there  is  greatly  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  irrigation  and  mulching  to  increase 
or  conserve  the  moisture  supply.  Better  equip¬ 
ment  for  distributing  water  has  also  stimulated 
interest.  The  availability  of  lightweight  pipe 
with  quick  coupling  devices  and  sprinklers  has 
made  irrigation  feasible  in  many  orchards  on 
rough  sites. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  by  the 
fruit  grower  who  is  thinking  of  irrigation  is, 

‘  How  much  will  irrigation  benefit  my  or¬ 
chard?”  No  two  orchard  soils  and  sites  are  the 
same;  and  a  neighbor’s  experience  is  not  an 
infallible  guide.  The  amount  of  water  a  soil 
holds  when  it  is  wet  from  rain  or  irrigation 
and  when  free  water  has  drained  away  is  called 
the  field  capacity  of  the  soil.  It  varies  with 
texture  of  the  soil.  Field  capacity  of  a  coarse 
sand  may  be  only  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  soil;  of  a  fine  sand,  eight  to  12 
per  cent;  of  a  silt  loam,  14  to  18  per  cent;  and 
of  clays,  20  to  more  than  30  per  cent.  About 
half  the  water  most  soils  hold  is  available  for 


plant  use;  generally  well  over  half  is  available 
in  coarse-type  soils  and  a  little  less  than  half 
in  fine -textured  soils.  The  amount  of  water 
left  in  soil  when  plant  roots  can  no  longer 
take  it  from  the  soil  is  termed  the  wilting  per¬ 
centage,  i.  e.  the  amount  of  water  still  left  in 
the  soil  when  plants  wilt  permanently. 

Six  per  cent  of  moisture  in  a  foot  of  soil 
depth  is  one  inch  of  water.  Thus,  a  fairly 
coarse  sand  generally  holds  about  a  half  inch 
of  water  available  for  plants  for  every  foot  of 
its  depth.  A  silt  loam  holds  one  to  1.5  inches 
per  foot  of  depth,  while  a  clay  may  hold  two 
or  more  inches.  Clays  hold  the  maximum 
amount  of  water,  but  they  are  often  so  poorly 
aerated  that  roots  do  not  grow  into  them  free¬ 
ly.  At  times  they  may  be  so  water-logged  that 
roots  actually  die  in  them.  Therefore,  they 
are  not  satisfactory  for  most  fruit  trees  even 
though  they  do  store  a  large  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  water.  A  good  silt  loam,  four  to  five  feet 
deep,  will  store  six  or  seven  inches  of  water 
available  to  the  trees.  If  it  is  only  two  feet 
deep,  it  will  store  only  about  three  inches. 
Soil  texture  and  depth  are  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  water  supply  to  the  trees. 

Throughout  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  the  soil  is  almost  always  wet  to  its 
field  capacity  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing 


season.  This  is  a  reserve  “bank  account”  of 
water  on  which  the  tree  can  draw  during 
periods  of  water  shortage  during  the  Summer, 

Water  Used  by  Fruit  Trees 

The  rate  that  trees  use  water  varies  with 
the  temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the  air. 
On  days  of  high  humidity  and  overcast  skies, 
they  use  much  less  than  on  clear,  bright  days 
with  low  humidity.  During  mid-summer  in  the 
Northeast,  mature  apple  trees  use  an  average 
of  about  four  acre-inches  of  water  per  month. 
Peach  trees  use  a  little  less.  The  average  rain¬ 
fall  throughout  the  northeastern  states  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  trees  with  most  of  the 
water  they  need.  However,  a  long  drought  can 
occur  in  any  area;  it  is  then  that  the  reserve 
moisture  held  in  the  soil  becomes  all  important. 

Our  studies  of  monthly  rainfall  records  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  indicate  that  in  only 
three  of  the  past  25  years  would  apple  trees 
growing  in  a  good  silt  loam  four  or  more  feet 
in  depth  have  suffered  appreciably  from  mois¬ 
ture  shortage.  The  six  to  seven  inches  of  re¬ 
serve  moisture  in  the  soil  together  with  the 
rainfall  that  occurred  would  have  carried  them 
satisfactorily  nearly  every  season  Certainly,  it 
would  not  have  paid  the  grower  whose 
orchard  is  on  a  relatively  deep,  well  drained 
soil  to  irrigate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  soil 
only  two  feet  deep,  the  growth  of  fruit  and 
total  yield  would  have  been  reduced  by 
moisture  shortage  in  12  of  the  25  years.  It 
almost  certainly  would  have  paid  to  irrigate 
orchards  on  a  relatively  shallow,  two-foot  soil 
if  a  dependable  source  of  water  were  available. 

(Continued  on  Page  178) 
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Syrup 


In  Grandfather's  Day 


By  HARRY  S.  GOODWIN 


RANDFATHER  did  not  have  to  con¬ 
sult  his  green-covered  Dudley  Lea¬ 
vitt  Almanac  to  know  that  Spring 
was  coming.  He  knew  it  because  the 
biting  winds  of  Winter  were  going, 
leaving  an  invigorating  freshness  in 
the  air.  He  smelled  it  just  as  surely 
as  the  animals  around  the  farm  smelled  it.  He 
had  just  finished  milking  the  cows  and  doing 
his  other  barn  chores  and  I  saw  him  sniffing 
the  air  as  he  came  toward  the  kitchen.  “I  can 
smell  it”,  he  shouted  as  he  sat  down  at  the 
kitchen  table  loaded  with  hot  buttered  flap¬ 
jacks,  dripping  with  thick  amber  maple  syrup. 
“It’s  time  to  start  tapping.  Snow’s  deep  in  the 
woods,  but  these  freezing  nights  and  thawing 
days  make  the  sap  run  in  the  old  maple  trees.” 

We  had  been  expecting  him  to  make  this 
announcement  any  day  during  the  week.  He 
was  as  anxious  to  get  going  as  his  pair  of 
roan  mares  who  were  kicking  their  heels 
and  nipping  each  other  as  they  galloped 
toward  the  brook.  He  hated  to  go  to  bed  early, 
but  he  felt  he  had  to  be  up  first  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  get  everything  and  everybody  stirring. 
The  surge  within  him  was  as  uncontrollable  as 
the  surge  of  the  sap  in  the  maple  trees. 

The  auger  holes  in  those  trees  proved  that 
they  had  been  tapped  many  times.  Grandfather 
never  called  them  sugar  bushes,  as  they  were 
called  by  most  of  our  neighbors.  He  dignified 
them  by  referring  to  them  as  his  knotty  rock 
or  sugar  maple  orchard.  Grandfather  had  made 
the  spouts — “spiles  they  were  —  long  before 
they  were  needed.  He  fashioned  them  out  of 
sumac  or  sometimes  from  elderberry  stems  a 
half  inch  in  diameter  and  six  inches  long.  He 
removed  the  pith  from  these  stems  with  a  red 
hot  wire,  leaving  a  hole  through  which  the  sap 
ran  from  the  trees  and  dropped  into  wooden 
buckets  underneath. 

“You  boys  get  the  things  ready”,  Grand¬ 


father  said.  We  took  the  spiles  and  sap  buckets 
out  of  the  woodshed,  scalded  them  and  put 
them  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  Grandfather  yoked  the  oxen  and 
loaded  the  ox  sled  with  the  spiles,  buckets,  a 
brace  and  bit,  and  a  wooden  mallet.  His  ox 
goad  had  no  brad  in  the  end,  but  he  made 
heroic  motions  with  it  as  he  drove  Star  and 
Bright,  his  oxen,  through  deep  snow  to  make 
the  road  to  the  sugar  orchard.  Grandfather 
stopped  at  every  maple  tree  and  tapped  it.  He 
used  a  half-inch  bit — an  auger — and  bored  twTo 
holes  side  by  side  three  inches  apart.  His  trees 
were  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter  so  he 
tapped  on  opposite  sides  to  get  more  sap.  Then 
he  drove  in  the  spiles  with  the  mallet  and 
hung  a  wooden  bucket  underneath  each  to 
collect  the  sap. 

When  he  had  tapped  the  last  tree,  he  drove 
Star  and  Bright  back  to  the  sugarhouse.  He  had 
made  this  of  logs  with  a  cupola-like  opening 
running  across  the  roof  to  let  out  the  steam 
from  the  boiling  sap.  Granfather  never  let 
his  sap  stay  cold  in  the  buckets  overnight.  He 
kept  it  bubbling  over  a  hot  fire  so  it  would 
not  turn  sour.  The  fire,  once  kindled,  kept 
burning  night  and  day  until  sap  stopped  run¬ 
ning.  We  boys  fetched  dry  wood  from  the 
shelter  and  fed  it  into  the  fire  beneath  the 


Scenes  like  this  come 
hack  to  memory  from 
Grandfather’s  time.  But 
maple  syrup  making 
has  not  changed  as 
much  as  some  modern¬ 
ists  xoould  like  to  make 
believe.  It  still  requires 
a  man  well  versed  “in 
country  things.” 


boiling  sap.  But  it  was  Grandfather  himself 
who  tended  the  blazing  fires.  Once  in  a  while 
he  let  me  share  the  exciting  pleasure  of  a 
camp  night  with  him.  For  his  midnight  lunch, 
he  boiled  eggs  in  the  hot  sap  and  roasted 
potatoes  in  the  ashes. 

The  gathering  of  sap  was  a  job  for  all.  Star 
and  Bright  hauled  it  in  barrels  from  the  most 
distant  trees;  Brother  used  a  hand  sled,  and  Sis 
and  I  carried  our  part  on  homemade  wooden 
shoulder  yokes. 

At  first,  the  boiling  sap  was  foamy  white: 
later  it  changed  to  gold.  Grandmother  kept 
skimming  the  kettles  and  then  refilling  them. 
When  they  threatened  to  boil  over,  she  dipped 
a  stick  with  a  rasher  of  salt  pork  on  its  end 
into  the  bubbling  liquid.  When  the  sap  thick¬ 
ened.  Grandmother  dipped  it  from  one  kettle 
to  another  and  kept  stirring  it.  She  would  shy¬ 
ly  dip  her  paddle  in,  pull  it  out,  blow  on  it  to 
cool  it,  and  lick  off  the  delicious  amber  syrup. 
She  knew  exactly  when  it  had  boiled  down  to 
the  right  consistency  for  straining  into  the 
gallon  cans.  Not  all  of  it  went  into  cans, 
though,  for  Grandfather  kept  one  kettle  boil¬ 
ing  until  the  sugar  became  thick  and  started 
to  crystallize.  This  was  sugaring-off. 

Sugaring-off  was  the  occasion  for  an  evening 
party.  Neighbors  came  and  we  all  poured  dip¬ 
pers  of  hot,  thick  syrup  into  pans  of  clean 
snow  and  watched  it  congeal  into  a  wax-like 
delicacy.  We  gorged  ourselves  with  lathers 
of  sugar  between  hot  buttered  flapjacks  which 
Grandmother  served  in  piles  of  five  or  six 
layers.  Then  we  sang  and  talked  until  early 
morning. 

It  is  tapping  time  again.  Grandfather  is  not 
here;  like  the  Winter,  he  has  gone  away.  But 
Spring  returns  to  bring  memories  of  him — 
memories  as  clean  and  sweet  as  the  maple 
syrup  boiled  down  from  sap  gathered  long, 
long  ago. 


Today  and  Tomorrow 


By  R.  T.  FOULDS,  Jr. 


N  considering  the  -1956  maple  business 
in  the  Northeast,  the  average  per¬ 
son  may  well  ask  “Have  we  pro¬ 
gressed  any  since  the  early  days  of 
the  maple  industry?  Do  we  produce 
the  product  more  efficiently  today? 
Is  it  possible  to  make  a  profit  from 
sugaring?”  The  answers  to  these  questions 
must  be  in  the  affirmative  if  w7e  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  maple  production  as  a  business. 

Almost  anyone  who  has  studied  the  maple 
business  recently  has  to  acknowledge  that 
modern  items  of  equipment  are  much  su¬ 
perior  to  iron  kettles,  wooden  spouts,  and  other 
crude  equipment  of  the  1850‘s.  Present-day 
evaporators  can  produce  from  eight  to  10 
gallons  of  syrup  per  hour;  pipelines,  gather¬ 
ing  tanks  hauled  by  tractors  and  improved 
roads  keep  these  rigs  supplied  with  sap.  The 
delicately  flavored  clear  syrup  produced  today 
is  much  superior  to  the  dark,  strong,  cloudy 
syrup  which  came  from  iron  kettles. 

At  a  recent  maple  conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  the  costs  of  maple 
syrup  production  were  reviewed  by  sugar 
makers,  foresters,  and  economists,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  1956  per-gallon  costs  for  a  1.000-bucket 
enterprise  w-ere  suggested  as  probable:  in¬ 
terest  on  funds  invested  in  equipment,  $.45; 
taxes,  .09;  depreciation  on  equipment,  .48; 
labor,  ^  average,  $1.00  per  hour),  $2.00;  wood, 

(  average  $8.00  per  four-foot  cord  ),  .50;  cans 
and  strainers,  .35;  power,  ( horses  or  tractor 
and  trucks),  .22;  and  other  costs,  .12.  This 


comes  to  a  total  cost  per  gallon  of  $4.21.  The 
costs  are  greater  in  bushes  hanging  less  than 
1,000  buckets,  and  less  in  bushes  hanging  more. 
A  minimum  per-gallon  cost  is  reached  in  an 
operation  the  size  of  2.600  buckets,  if  no  ad¬ 
ditional  labor  is  hired. 

Prices  as  w-ell  as  costs  have  changed  for 
the  syrup  business.  During  the  1955  season,  the 
price  for  drum  syrup  ( grades  Fancy  and  A ) 


Vermont  Ag.  Ext.  Service 


Sxich  pipelines  as  this  one  of  Sylvia  Tarte's  in 
Georgia,  Vt.,  save  time  in  moving  sap  from  the 
trees  to  the  sugar  house. 


rose  to  40  cents  per  pound  ($4.40  per  gallon) 
or  better,  but  the  “going”  prices  for  much  of 
the  season  wrere  approximately  as  follows: 
Fancy  grade,  34  cents  per  lb.;  Grade  A  (No.  1), 
32c:  Grade  B  (No.  2).  30c;  and  Grade  C  (No. 
3),  28c. 

If  30  cents  per  pound  is  used  as  The  ex¬ 
pected  drum  or  bulk  price  for  most  syrup  sold 
at  wholesale  in  1956.  and  $5.25  per  gallon  as 
the  retail  price  at  the  farm,  then  the  follow¬ 
ing  per-gallon  costs  and  profits  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  :  ( 1 )  from  bulk  syrup  (  30  cents  per  lb. ) 
—$3.30  returns,  $3.86  costs  (  $4.21  minus  $.35 
for  cans  and  strainers  not  needed  t,  $.56  loss; 
(  2 )  from  70  per  cent  bulk  ( 30  cents  per  lb.  j 
and  30  per  cent  retail  (  $5.25  per  gal. ) — $3.88 
returns,  $3.96  costs  ( $3.86  X  .70,  plus  $4.21  X 
.30),  $.08  loss;  (3)  from  50  per  cent  bulk.  50 
per  cent  retail — $4.27  returns,  $4.03  costs,  $.24 
profit:  (4)  from  30  per  cent  bulk,  70  per  cent 
retail — $4.66  returns,  $4.11  costs,  $.55  profit; 
( 5  )  from  all  retail — $5.25  returns.  $4.21  costs, 
$1.04  profit.  This  shows  that  in  1956  the  sugar 
maker  must  sell  at  least  35  per  cent  of  his 
crop  at  $5.25  per  gallon  and  the  balance  at  30 
cents  per  pound  (  $3.30  per  gallon  >  to  break 
even.  He  can  make  a  profit  ( 1 )  by  selling  more 
of  his  crop  at  retail,  ( 2 )  by  selling  his  bulk 
syrup  for  better  than  30  cents  per  pound,  or 
( 3 )  by  cutting  his  costs  beneath  these  figures. 

Most  sugar  makers  are.  of  course,  trying 
with  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  cut  costs. 
Since  labor  comes  to  about  half  the  total  cost 
of  production,  methods  of  reducing  it  are  most 
important.  Among  the  means  of  cutting  labor 
costs  are:  a  tapping  machine  with  which  as 
many  as  300  buckets  per  hour  can  be  hung; 
the  chain  saw  with  which  a  man  can  cut  tw7o 
to  four  cords  of  wood  per  day,  particularly  if 
the  saAV  is  one  of  the  new7  direct-drive  types; 

( Continued  on  Page  171 ) 
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Being  alert  to  your  needs  is  only 

a  part  of  his  day-to-day  service 


Your  Royster  Agent  is  an  active 
and  important  contributor  to  the 
welfare  of  your  farm  community 

Maybe  you  only  drop  in  occasionally.  Perhaps  you’re  a  regular  visitor. 
But  have  you  ever  paused  to  consider  his  real  worth — to  you  and  your 
community? 

His  role  is  a  complex  one.  It  calls  for  being  on  the  job  constantly. 
He  spends  long  hours,  gives  freely  of  his  time  and  advice;  he  keeps 
posted  on  new  products,  new  methods — and  frequently  is  an  under¬ 
standing  party  to  your  joys  and  woes. 

Through  him  flow  a  variety  of  goods  and  materials — -all  of  them  vital 
to  a  vigorous  farm  economy.  To  industry,  he  is  the  most  efficient,  most 
economical  means  of  marketing  their  goods  to  you.  To  you,  he  pro¬ 
vides  a  varied  selection  of  the  finest  quality  products  .  .  .  like  Royster. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is:  He  is  a  pretty  talented  fellow.  That’s  the 
main  reason  why  we  are  so  pleased  to  have  him  as  your  Royster  Agent. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

22  factories  and  15  sales  offices  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states 

Sales  Offices  in  this  area; 

Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Lyons,  N,  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 
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FREE! 


You  get  dl  3  when  you  plant 

^Jloffman  Quality  SEEDS 
and  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


What  are  you  planning  to  plant  this 
Spring?  Corn?  Hay?  Oats?  Pasture 
Grasses?  Whatever  you  need,  Hoff¬ 
man  healthier ,  hardier,  cleaner  seed 
will  pay  off  at  harvest  time  with  crops 
you’ll  be  proud  of. 

NEW  VARIETIES  AT  HOFFMAN.  Hoffman’s 
new  1956  catalog  lists  all  the  new 
varieties  you’ve  been  reading  about, 
such  as  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “Du- 
Puits”  Alfalfa,  "Garry”  Oats,  “Pil¬ 


grim”  Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass, 
“Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  plus  tried  and 
true  producers  offered  for  years. 

MAKE  CORN  ACRES  WORK  HARDER.  Boost 
corn  yields  by  planting  the  Funk  G 
Hybrid  tested  and  proved  by  Hoffman 
to  out-produce  all  others  in  your  area, 
your  soil.  Your  local  Hoffman  agent, 
or  our  corn  men  here,  can  supply  the 
right  “G”  number  for  husking  or 
silage  in  your  locality. 


FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK  crnd  1956  SEED  GUIDE. 


Helpful  pocket  notebook  contains  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc.  New 
32-page  1956  seed  catalog  in  full  color  lists  all  your  seed  needs.  Send  for  your  copy  now! 
Address  Dept.  32- B 

A.  He  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 


FRUiT  TRESS 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 

Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 


Trees  and  Plants 

SEN  D  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  R.  F.  D.  I  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  belter  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs  siiane  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


3  Yr.  Selected  Evergreens 

30  to  BUNDLE— $5.00  Postpaid 

Choice  Stock  shipped  direct  from  growers  at  Planting 
Time.  5  each  of  Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  White  Spruce, 
Mugho  Pine,  White  Pine,  American  Red  Pine  and 
Scotch  Pine.  3  yr.  seedlings — 4  to  12  inches.  Write 
for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Planting  Guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


2- YEAR 
FIELD- 
GROWN 

Flowering 
Fruit  trees 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf 
sold  lower  Write 


LOW  AS 

25c 


shrubs, 
low  as 


evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries, 
fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
for  FREE  coior  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Plant  Superfeetion  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  3  956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 


W.  F.  AILEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  i 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. '*  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  *  : 


N  EW  CAR  PATH  I  AN 

WALNUT 


Produces  large  delicious  thin 
shelled  English  Walnuts. 

Perfectly  adapted  for  cold 
winters;  will  stand  25  below 
w  thout  injury.  Makes  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  fast  -  growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade  and 
nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATALOG,  plus 
valuable  information  about  our  new  fruits  for  home 
gardens:  New  Interlaken  Seedless  grape,  New  berries. 
Dwarf  Fruit  trees,  shade  and  flowering  trees,  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds,  and  other  garden  fruits.  High 
gua’ity  stock.  Free  insurance  on  your  planting:  We 
replace  free  any  plant  that  faiis  to  grow.  Get 
MILLER’S  CATALOG  before  you  buy. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


565  W.  LAKE  RD„ 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


6  RHODODENDRON 

and  &  A2ME&S 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20- C 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Prepaid.  46th  Year 

Balsam  &  Douglas  Fir;  Austrian  &  Scotch  Pine; 
Norway,  Red  &  White  Spruce  2-year  2-4  in  SDS. 
3c  each  in  100  lots  —  2'2c  each  in  1000  lots.  BLUE 
SPRUCE  3-year  4-6  in  12  for  SI. 20;  100,  $7.00. 
SPECIAL — your  choice  (3  for  $1.00)  Prepaid.  Althea, 
Rose  of  Sharon  12-18  in.  in  5  colors.  European 
Larch  2-yr.  12-24  in.;  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  shrub 

12-15  in.;  Spirea  Van  Hcut*ei  2-ft. ;  Amer’can  MT 
Ash  I1 2-2  ft.  Paper  White  Birch  2-yr.  1-2  ft.  Can¬ 
adian  Hemlock  9-12  in.  It  pays  to  plant  trees  from  the 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


Catalog  on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  —  1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

19.50 

Rhubarb  —  1  yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

_ 

2  yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

_ 

3  yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

i  .95 

3.50 

22.60 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.J. 


Chinese  Chestnuts,  Blight  Resistant 

2- 3’  Seedlings  .  $  .70  each  in  lots  of  5 

3- 4’  ”  .90  each  in  lots  of  5 

3- 4’  Transplants  .  1.20  each  in  lots  of  5 

4- 5’  ”  1.50  each  in  lots  of  5 

5- 6’  ”  2.00  each  in  lots  of  5 

6- 8’  ”  2.75  each  in  lots  of  5 

No  less  than  5  sold  in  any  one  size.  F.O.B.  Fairview, 
Pa.  Deduct  10%  for  lots  of  25.  Plant  a  Chinese 
Chestnut  orchard — 20%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  more. 

FAIRVIEW  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
FARIVIEW,  ERIE  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

“With  a  future.”  Grow  quality  trees  by  planting 
proven  quality  —  PINES  —  SPR  UCES  —  F I  RS.  Price 
List,  Planting  Guide,  Sheering  Bulletin  on  request. 
Scotch  Pines  as  low  as  $12.50  per  thousand.  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  good  color,  4  year  old,  50  or  more  6c  ea. 

ECCLES  NURSERIES, 

BOX  65-Y.  RIMERSBURG.  PENNA. 


The  1956  Vegetable  Garden 


EGETABLE  gardening  can 
be  a  profitable  and  satis¬ 
fying  occupation.  Acre  for 
acre,  vegetables  are  among 
the  highest  value  crops; 
they  return  the  investment 
in  expense  and  labor  with¬ 
in  one  season.  Careful  garden  plan¬ 
ning  and  selection  of  seeds  will  be 
rewarded  with  abundant  yields  at 
harvest  time;  yet  a  weli-planned 
garden  requires  no  more  work  than 
one  grown  with  no  planning. 

Selection  of  Varieties;  Need  for 
Rotation 


Late  Winter  and  early  Spring  are 
the  times  to  look  through  the  seed 
catalogs,  make  plans  and  order  seeds. 
Be  sure  to  have  garden  tools  in  re¬ 
pair,  and  check  supplies  of  fertilizers, 
dusts  and  sprays.  Where  necessary, 
have  soil  tested  by  the  state  exten- 
I  sion  service.  The  selection  of  vege- 
i  table  varieties  should  be  guided  by 
past  experience  and  recent  recom¬ 
mendations.  A  good  plan  is  to  grow 
!  a  main  crop  of  the  varieties  that 
j  have  been  most  successful  in  the 
past,  and  then  plant  smaller  trial 
plots  of  newer  types  that  appear  in¬ 
teresting.  Each  individual  gardener 
will  soon  find  a  series  of  favorites 
for  his  own  growing  conditions. 

In  general,  vegetables  should  be 
rotated,  or  placed  where  other  types 
of  crops  have  grown  previously. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  ro¬ 
tate  members  of  the  cabbage  family 
(cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  Brus 
sels  sprouts)  with  other  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Careful  planning  also 
means  spacing  harvest  dates  over  a 
long  period,  so  that  the  produce  will 
ripen  at  an  even  rate  that  is  better 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  family, 
in  some  cases,  this  will  mean  re¬ 
peated  plantings.  In  other  eases,  it 
will  call  for  simultaneous  planting 
of  early  and  late  maturing  varieties. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  best  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  growing  season, 
since  later  maturing  varieties  as  a 
rule  are  better  in  both  yield  and 
quality. 

Peas  —  the  First  Crop 

Peas  are  a  cool-climate  crop,  and 
may  be  planted  as  early  as  the  soil 
can  be  prepared.  They  usually  may 
be  harvested  in  June,  leaving  the 
land  available  for  late  crops  of  other 
vegetables.  Gardeners  in  the  coastal 
lowlands  find  better  results  with 
early  maturing  varieties,  such  as 
Freezonian,  World's  Record.  Little 
Marvel,  Laxton’s  Progress  and  Vic¬ 
tory  Freezer.  Better  quality  types, 
such  as  Telephone,  Alderman.  Onei¬ 
da,  Wando  and  Lincoln,  will  produce 
well  farther  inland. 

A  little  lettuce  in  the  garden  will 
provide  salad  and  sandwich  material 
|  all  Summer  long.  Staggered  plant- 
:  ings  of  several  varieties  will  yield  a 
steady  supply.  Matchless,  Bibb.  Salad 
Bowl  and  Pennlake  are  all  of  good 
quality.  The  Great  Lakes  types  are 
excellent  for  a  midsummer  crops  in¬ 
land,  and  the  Boston  types  are  good 
for  a  cold-weather  harvests  late  in 
the  season. 


Cabbages  and  Cauliflower 

Cabbage  provides  the  table  with 
a  quality  vegetable  for  relatively 
little  work.  Golden  Acre  and  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  are  good  early 
varieties,  while  Copenhagen,  Marion 
Market  and  the  Ballheads  give  heavy 
!  crops  later  on.  Wherever  possible, 
yellows-resistant  strains  should  be 
selected.  Cabbage  and  its  relatives 
require  careful  dusting  or  spraying 
against  root  maggot,  aphids,  cab¬ 
bage  worms  and  a  few  other  insect 
pests. 

Purple  Headed  and  Snowball  cauli¬ 
flowers  are  excellent  when  they  are 
harvested  fairly  early.  Successive 
plantings  of  Italian  Green  Sprouting 
broccoli  will  yield  heads  all  Sum¬ 
mer  long,  while  Waltham  29  is  an 


excellent  late  crop.  Catskill  and 
Long  Island  Improved  are  popular 
varieties  of  Brussels  sprouts. 

Corn  and  Beans  for  the  Northeast 

Sweet  corn  can  be  enjoyed  at  its 
delectable  best  only  when  cooked 
“strictly  fresh”,  for  it  loses  its  qual¬ 
ity  rapidly  after  harvest.  Many  fam¬ 
ilies  have  a  household  agreement 
not  to  pick  the  corn  until  water  is 
boiling  in  the  pot.  A  selection  of  a 
wide  range  of  varieties  all  planted 
about  the  time  that  Spirea  is  in 
full  bloom  will  keep  the  table  well 
supplied  with  corn  all  Summer  long. 
In  recent  years  many  sweet  corn 
hybrids  have  proven  superior  in  one 
way  or  another.  Seneca  Beauty, 
North  Star,  Marcross,  Golden  Hybrid 
G101  and  Golden  Beauty  are  top- 
notch  eaily  yielders.  Midseason 
favorites  include  Northern  Cross, 
Barbecue,  Gold  Rush  and  Golden 
25.  Outstanding  in  the  late  season 
group  are  Golden  Cross,  Hoosier 
Gold,  Seneca  Chief  and  Golden  Se¬ 
curity.  Several  companies  also  offer 
extra-high  quality  hybrids  that  are 
suited  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

A  large  selection  of  beans  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  seed  companies.  Most 
of  them  do  well  if  adequately  dusted. 
The  old  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  bean 
is  still  a  top  performer.  Tendergreen, 
Tenderlong,  Commodore  and  Wade 
are  popular  bushbeans.  Fordhook 
limas  are  outstanding  for  this  region. 
The  gardener  will  wish  to  try  several 
varieties  of  beans  since  the  selection 
of  bean  varieties  is  largely  a  matter 
of  personal  preference. 

Hybrid  cucumbers  are  gaining 
popularity  because  of  their  steady 
dependable  yield.  The  fruits  are  of 
high  quality,  and  a  few  well-grown 
plants  will  be  adequate  for  the 
household.  Training  the  plants  on  a 
trellis  will  improve  quality  and  save 
space. 

In  the  Squash  and  Pumpkin  Family 

Many  kinds  of  squash  are  avail¬ 
able.  A  mixed  planting  of  several 
varieties  provides  a  succession  of 
squash  flavors  all  season  long.  The 
summer  squashes  must  be  used  as 
soon  as  they  are  mature.  Cocozelle, 
Zucchini,  Scallop  and  the  Crooknecks 
are  summer  favorites.  Butternut  has 
gained  rapidly  in  popularity  over 
the  past  few  years,  and  may  be  used 
as  a  summer  squash  or  as  a  winter 
squash.  The  winter  squashes  store 
well  in  a  cool  place,  supplying  a 
vegetable  source  until  late  Winter. 
Butternut,  Warren  Turban  and  the 
Hubbards  are  favorites  in  this  group. 
New  England  Pie  pumpkins  are  un¬ 
surpassed  for  pie  flavor,  while  the 
Connecticut  Field  pumpkin  makes  a 
good  pie  and  a  Jack  O’Lantern,  too. 

The  tomatoes  is  one  of  the  highest 
value  vegetables  for  the  home  garden. 
A  single  plant  will  yield  a  number 
of  fruits  over  many  weeks.  Only 
when  ripened  on  the  plant  do  the 
fruits  have  that  hearty,  real  tomato 
flavor.  The  selection  of  varieties  must 
be  guided  by  locality  and  past  ex¬ 
perience.  Rutgers,  Valiant,  Marglobe 
and  Stokesdale  are  popular  varieties, 
but  many  of  the  recent  hybrids  are 
best  for  the  smaller  gardens. 

Careful  planning  and  seed  selec¬ 
tion  will  start  the  garden  off  toward 
a  good  season,  and  bring  the  garden¬ 
er  a  heavy  crop  of  quality  vegetables. 

Arthur  P,  Munson 

f  The 
|  Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol  CVI  Na~5855 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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the  big 


miracle-designed  for  big  power  fobs 


New  5 -plow  555 


FREE  —  Arrange  a  test-drive 
on  your  farm,  under  your 
own  conditions.  Call  now  . .  . 
and  get  a  free  gift  for  your 
demonstration  time.  See  in  ac¬ 
tion  the  entire  line-up  of  new 
miracle-engineered  features. 
For  folder  write  Massey- 
Harris,  Dept.  C-40,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


IN  4-row  farming  ...  or  on 
big  open  field  jobs  ,  .  .  this 
power-plus  trio  tempts  you  to 
expect  a  lot  .  .  .  and,  they 
don’t  disappoint  you. 

Drive  one!  Head  down  the 
furrow  and  it  purrs  a  power 
tune  you’ll  never  forget. 

Feel  it  pour  out  a  torrent  of 
hi-torque  power  that  flattens 


New  full  4-plow  444 

inspired  by  Miracle-Engineering 


the  hills  .  .  .  smooths  out  the 
toughest  soil  .  .  .  makes  any 
field  seem  shorter.  Watch  it 
hum  along  on  steady  loads  , . . 
easy,  smooth,  a  light-hearted 
fraction  of  w'hat  it  can  do. 

New  power,  speeds,  control 
.  .  .  more  lugging  ability  ,  .  . 
high-profit  economy  as  only 
a  Massey-Harris  delivers  it. 


New  3-4  plow  333 

Inspired  by  Miracle-Engineering 


3-POINT  HITCH-ALL  —  with  exdu. 
Wrist-Action  for  fast  hook-ups 
anywh&re. 


HI-TORQUE  ENGINES  —  Overhead 
valves,  removable  wet  sleeves. 
Greater  lugging  power — economy. 


M  V 

mi  ri 


t-  t  S'  'S' 

10-SPEED  HI-LO  TRANSMISSION  —  the 


ght  speed  for  every  Job, 


POWER- AD  JUST  ED  WHEELS  —  Fast 
chamgeovers  from  plowing  to  cul¬ 
tivating.  A  heavy  job  made  easy. 


•»|lP«N,8r 

POWER  STEERING  (OPTIONAL} —96  % 
less  steering  effort.  Saves  your  arms 
and  shoulders. 


HGURSPEED-RPM  READINGS  —  com¬ 
bined  on  one  easy-to-read  dial. 


LEVEL-DRIVE  PTO  —  For  quick  hook¬ 
up  with  all  kinds  of  equipment. 


12-VOLT  SYSTEMS  —  Faster  spin  and 
hotter  spark  gives  instant  all- 
weather  starting. 


Inspired  by  Miracle-Engineering 


yf^fke,P  you, -Massey- Harris 


SCHELL’S  SEED  HOUSE 


Famous  From  Coast  To  Coast 
For  Half  A  Century  For 

Schell’s  Quality  Seeds 

They  Grow  Better  They  Yield  Better 

It  Is  the  Breeding  in  the  Stock  Seeds 
That  is  Why  —  They  Are  Preferred 
By  Successful  Gardeners  and  Farmers 
All  Over  America 

Write  today  for  a  free  qopy  of  our  1956  Catalogue  — 
America’s  most  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  in  natural  colors. 

If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener  or  Commercial  Vegetable  Grower  tell  us 
and  you  will  receive  our  Wholesale  Price  List  also. 

SCHELL’S  SEED  HOUSE 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  INC. 

SCHELL  BUILDING,  TENTH  &  MARKET  STS. 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


BOOKLETS 
TELL  HOW! 


Send  for  these  2  booklets  today. 
Contain  useful,  helpful  information 
and  practical  suggestions  for  grow¬ 
ing  better  crops,  getting  bigger 
yields.  Handy  pocket  notebook 
contains  many  pages  for  your  notes. 
Seed  Guide  tells  all  about  new 
seed  varieties.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  inc. 

Box  33  R,  Landisville,  Penna. 


Get  BIGGER  YIELDS 
from  every  acre 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6 
In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  S2  postpaid!  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  20  Evergreens,  all  4  yr.  old 
transplanted  5  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce, 

White  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  20 
for  only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of 
IVliss.  River  add  25c).  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  small  evergreen 
trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT.  RN-316,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


f 


for 

5. 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  —  Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


20- C 


Indiana,  Pa. 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  71  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 

TREES  -  SHRUBS 

PLANTING  GUIDE 
"tells  how  to  raise  them 
from  seed.  Write  today. 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


f bu?bs 
Beautiful  Pot  Plants  250 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  postpaid 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  with  big, 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2;  Nursery 
50c  for  4;  SI  for 8.  Order  now.  Book 


F.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

DEPT.  408  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


JUNG  S  WAYAHEAD 


BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  1 5c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  5  PKTS.  OF 
SEEDS  for  1  Oc.  This  will  consist  of  a 
trial  pkt.  of  Wayahead  Tomato, 
Tendercore  Carrot,  All  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radish  and  the  New 
PEPPERMINT  STICK 
ZINNIAS.  All  for 

1  Oc,  in  Canada  20c.  When  requested, 
we  will  also  send  our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds,  Bulbs, 

Trees  and  Shrubs.  Coupon  for  Rare 
Premiums  in  every  catalog.  Send  10c. 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO 


■  Station  21 
3  Randolph,  Wise. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock)  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason- 

. . ___  able  prices.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Box  R-226,  PrincessAnne, Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees — all  illustrated,  valuable  tins 
on  planting.  Write  for  yours — NOW! 
RAYNER  BROS..  Salisbury  29,  Md. 


Alien’s  3  956  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. IV rile  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blus- 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can't  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
12  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumos.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  Kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Frss 
oulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


■HARRIS  SHDS 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  oS  CARROTS 


This  new,  finely-bred,  long,  slim  carrot  has  “eye  appeal  plus.”  The  roots 

are  smooth  and  well  colored  both  inside  and  out  and  the  texture  and 

flavor  are  excellent.  They  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  usually  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  8  to  10  inches  long.  If  grown  on  loose,  deeply 

worked  soil.  Gold  Pak  develops  into  the  most  attractive  carrot  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Home  and  Market  gardeners  will  want  to  plant  this  new  and 
better  vegetable  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  You  Grow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market 

Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 


GOLD  PAK  CARROTS 
All-America  Award  Winner  for  I85G 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

65  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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Shrubs  jor  Long -Lasting  Beauty 


Around  many  homes,  the  space  for 
planting  shrubs  is  all  too  limited. 
Because  of  this  fact,  extreme  care 
is  advised  in  the  selection  of  plants 
for  the  area  available.  Since  amateur 
!  gardeners  may  find  the  long  nursery 
lists  of  suitable  plants  somewhat 
confusing,  it  may  help  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  shrubs  chosen  should 
have  beauty  and  interest  during 
several  seasons  of  the  year,  not  for 
one  season  only. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Cornel 
Cherry  (actually  a  member  of  the 
Dogwood  family).  Its  attractive  small 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  April  and. 
incidentally,  it  makes  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  plant,  with  nicely  rounded  form 
and  dense  habit  of  growth.  In  early 
Summer,  the  bush  is  covered  with 
bright  red  fruits  which  somewhat 
resemble  enlongated  cherries;  while 
in  the  fall,  the  foliage  takes  on  a 
pleasing  reddish  tinge. 

Then  there  are  the  Witch  Hazels, 
a  fascinating  group — Vernal,  Chi¬ 
nese  and  the  native  witch  hazel 
which  is  found  in  the  woods  of  the 
Northeast,  and  is  the  last  shrub  to 
bloom  in  the  Fall,  while  the  other 
two  are  the  first  to  bloom  in  the 
Spring.  Both  of  these  early  varieties 
are  fragrant,  and  ail  three  are  vigor¬ 
ous-growing,  hardy  plants  which 
may  be  used  as  specimens. 

Most  magnolias  grow  too  large  to 
be  included  in  a  list  of  shrubs  suit 
able  for  limited  areas.  However,  the 
Star  Magnolia  is  certainly  worth 
mention  here  since  its  small  size  al¬ 
lows  its  use  as  a  shrub  (it  will  grow 
only  about  15  feet  tall  in  40  years). 
In  early  Spring,  its  lovely,  pure  white, 
star-like  flowers  of  approximately  12 
petals  each  make  a  spectacular  show¬ 
ing.  It  is  attractive  during  the  rest 
of  the  growing  season,  too,  its  foliage 
remaining  green  long  after  that  of 
most  other  shrubs  has  fallen.  Some- 
j  times  the  leaves  turn  a  warm  golden 
brown  before  falling  in  November. 

In  early  May,  in  most  areas,  the 
azaleas  will  burst  into  gorgeous 
bloom,  and  at  least  two  varieties 
may  be  considered  here  because 
they  have  autumn  color  in  the  Fall. 
One  of  these  is  the  Pinkshell  Azalea, 
a  native  of  southeastern  United 
States  which  does  unusually  well  in 
the  Northeast,  too,  especially  when 
planted  near  water.  The  second 
variety  is  the  Royal  Azalea  from 
Japan  which  bears  delicate  light  pink 
flowers  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
though  they  may  be  smaller  in  some 
areas.  In  common  with  all  azaleas, 


these  should  be  grown  only  in  acid 
soil. 

Worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden 
is  the  Japanese  Yew,  without  doubt 
the  sturdiest  of  all  evergreens  in 
the  Northeast.  It  will  withstand  low 
temperatures  even  better  than  the 
Canadian  Hemlock.  Ihis  yew  is  a 
lively  green  throughout  the  entire 
year — the  darkest,  richest  green  of 
any  of  our  evergreens;  and  it  does 
not  change  color  in  the  Winter,  as 
do  many  of  the  arborvitaes,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Its  conspicuous  small  red 
berries  provide  an  added  attraction 
in  the  fall. 

A  number  of  the  viburnums  are 
deserving  of  a  place  in  gardens  ci 
limited  area.  Varieties  Sargent  and 
Siebold,  both  readily  available  flora 
nurseries,  are  well  known  for  their 
bright  crimson  fruits,  vigorous  up¬ 
right  habit  of  growth  and  red  autumn 
color.  Also,  some  of  the  viburnums 
bearing  black  or  blue  fruits  are  wel¬ 
come  garden  shrubs.  And  all  of  the 
viburnums  are  valued  for  their  con¬ 
spicuous  white  flowers  in  the  Spring 
as  well  as  for  their  brilliant  fall 
color. 

For  a  choice  low-growing  specimen 
shrub,  let  me  suggest  the  dwarf 
spirea,  Anthony  Waterer.  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  style  and  form,  producing 
masses  of  showy  crimson  flower 
clusters  in  July,  and,  if  spent  blooms 
are  removed,  abundant  bloom  will 
continue  until  frost.  This  shrub  sel¬ 
dom  exceeds  two  feet  in  height. 

For  a  fairly  tall-growing,  attractive 
all-season  shrub,  there  is  the  Snow 
Garland  Spirea  (S.  arguta).  This  is 
one  of  the  best  early-flowering 
shrubs.  Blooming  just  as  the  leaves 
appear,  the  entire  bush  becomes  a 
mass  of  tiny  white  flowers.  The 
foliage,  too,  is  most  ornamental  all 
Summer,  the  finely  cut  leaves  pro¬ 
ducing  a  lacy  effect.  But  wait!  After 
the  first  frost,  the  entire  bush  flames 
brilliantly  into  shades  of  red,  gold 
and  bronze.  Snow  Garland  Spirea 
grows  from  four  to  five  feet  tall  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  practically  ail 
areas. 

For  a  truly  choice  and  distinctive 
long-season  shrub,  try  the  Oak- 
Leaved  Hydrangea.  This  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  bushy  shrub  with  large 
creamy  flowers  borne  in  clusters. 
The  lustrous,  dark-green  leaves  show 
a  silvery  sheen  on  the  under  side 
and  turn  to  a  rich,  glowing  red  in  the 
fall.  This  shrub  attains  a  height  of 
four  to  five  feet  and  will  do  well  in 
a  shady  location.  Ethfl  M.  Eaton 


A  "Do-lf-Yourself" 
Greenhouse 

Amateur  gardeners  and  farmers 
who  may  feel  the  need  for  a  green¬ 
house  but  who  hesitate  to  install  one 
because  of  the  expense  might  well 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  gardening 
book  of  Ellis  E\ton,  75  years  old,  of 
Clinton,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Exton,  fond  of  gardening  but  with 
only  a  small  plot  available  for  it, 
wanted  something  worthwhile  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  time.  So  he  obtained  some 
second-hand  lumber  and  glass  and 
built  a  greenhouse  at  a  cost  of  less 
j  than  $100.  The  small  furnace  he 


In  this  eight-  by  20 -foot  home-built 
greenhouse,  Mr.  Exton  groivs  tomato 
and  other  vegetable  plants  for  sale. 


uses  for  heating  is  included  in  this 
cost.  Mr.  Exton  grows  more  than 
6,000  tomato  plants  and  several 
thousand  other  vegetable  plants  for 
sale  to  local  stores  and  to  individual 
customers  in  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  Though  well  past  70,  Mr. 
Exton  was  able  to  do  all  the  con¬ 
struction  work  himself.  This  accounts 
for  the  greenhouse’s  low  cost. 

Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia, 

Early  V.  Wilcox . $6  00 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir..  6.00 
Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3  50 

Mushroom  Growing  Today 

Fred  Atkins . 3  25 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3  00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Cornell  Farm  and  Home 
Week  March  19-23 

The  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  and  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
have  prepared  an  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  45th  annual-  Farm 
and  Home  Week  on  the  Cornell 
campus  March  19-23.  There  will  be 
the  traditional  “open  house”  and 
professors  will  be  on  hand  to  meet 
and  talk  with  visiting  farmers.  The 
exhibits,  demonstrations,  forums, 
panels  and  lectures  that  are  a  part  of 
every  Farm  and  Home  Week  are  all 
designed  to  assist  with  farming  and 
home-making  problems. 

During  the  five-day  program  there 
is  actually  something  doing  for 
everybody  most  of  the  time.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  all  served 
well,  no  matter  what  their  farm  or 
home  interest.  Thus,  dairy  farmers 
can  hear  a  round-table  discussion  on 
how  roughage  affects  flavor  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  on  March  20. 
There  will  also  be  panels  on  feed¬ 
ing,  breeding  and  management; 
there  will  be  open  house,  too,  at  the 
nearby  N.Y.  Artificial  Breeders' 
Coop,  headquarters.  Every  day  the! 
veterinary  college  will  have  demon¬ 
strations  on  reproductive  diseases  in 
cattle,  on  livestock  parasites,  and  on! 
digestion  by  ruminants.  Agronomists 
will  feature  exhibits  and  talks  on| 
alfalfa,  weed  control  and  field  crop 
management.  For  grains,  there  will 
be  talks  on  what  is  coming  in  bunt- 
resistant  wheat,  in  winter  oats,  and 
in  more  quickly  produced  hybrid 
corn  seed. 

Kitchen  work,  finance  manage¬ 
ment.  fabrics,  ready-to-wear  clothing, 
protein  foods,  and  design  will  be 
among  the  topics  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  demonstrated  for  farm 
women.  There  will  also  be  a  special 
program  on  career  planning.  For 
the  young  farmers  there  is  4-H  and 
FFA  activity,  a  debate,  and  the 
public  speaking  contest.  r 

A  hundred  events  are  scheduled 
for  every  day  of  Farm  and  Home 
Week.  Some  17.000  persons  attended 
last  year’s  affair,  and  more  are  ex¬ 
pected  for  1956.  Farm  and  Home  is 
a  valuable  week  for  New  York 
State's  farm  people  All  are  invited 
to  attend  it.  Arrangements  for 
lodging  either  on  or  off  the  Cornell 
campus  may  be  made  by  writing  to 
Elton  Hanks,  general  chairman, 
Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

1955  Sweet  Corn  Costs; 
1956  Contract  Prices 


OLIVER 
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The  Super  88  Diesel,  with  new  4440  Plow.  One  of  six  Oliver  diesels. 


Sweet  corn  grown  in  Western  New 
York  for  processing  last  year  showed 
a  net  loss  of  $7.84  an  acre,  according 
to  a  cost  study  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Data 
was  collected  from  88  random  farms 
in  Livingston,  Monroe,  Ontario  and; 
Wyoming  Counties.  Of  the  $46.55  it 
cost  to  grow  an  acre  of  sweet  corn, 
$10.48  was  for  labor  and  $20.26  for 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Harvest  and 
hauling  expenses  of  $15.16  made  the 
total  cost  per  acre  $61.71.  On  the 
basis  of  an  average  yield  of  1.7  tons 
and  a  price  of  $31  a  ton,  the  average 
return  was  $53.87.  This  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  $7.84  per  acre. 

There  were  26  farms  surveyed 
which  harvested  less  than  a  ton  of 
sweet  corn  per  acre;  29  picked  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  tons,  and  33  made 
yields  in  excess  of  two  tons.  Only  28 
farms  made  a  profit  on  sweet  corn 
for  processing  in  1955;  68  per  cent 
lost  money  on  it.  A  quarter  of  the 
growers  sustained  losses  of  $25  or 
more  per  acre. 

Because  of  these  low  returns  last 
year,  the  New  York  Canning  Crop 
Growers  Cooperative  has  proposed 
that  1956  sweet  corn  contracts  pro¬ 
vide  for  payment  of  $39-35  a  ton  as 
compared  to  the  $34-30  terms  of  last 
year’s.  Some-  22.000  acres  of  sweet 


That’s  the  sort  of  fuel  savings  you  can  make 
with  an  Oliver  diesel,  doing  this  kind  of 
work.  Here’s  how  it  figures: 

Pulling  four  bottoms,  a  gasoline  tractor 
will  burn  some  four  gallons  an  hour.  The 
Oliver  diesel,  about  two  and  a  half.  What’s 
gas  worth  where  you  live?  And  diesel  fuel? 
At  average  prices,  the  saving  comes  to  44 ?! 
an  hour.  With  you,  it  might  be  less,  it  might 
be  more  —  a  saving  of  two-thirds  the  fuel  cost 
is  not  unusual.  Important,  too,  are  the  fuel 
savings  on  other  farming  operations  requir¬ 
ing  less  power  than  plowing. 


Another  money  saver,  your  Oliver  diesel, 
requires  no  extra  engine  for  starting.  No 
special  fuel.  Just  step  on  the  starter  and  go 
to  work. 


Size?  Name  it!  Oliver — and  only  Oliver— 
offers  you  dollar-saving  diesel  power  in  ail 
its  wheel  tractor  sizes.  Nor  can  any  other 
diesel  match  all  the  Oliver  features— fea¬ 
tures  that  save  on  upkeep,  save  on  time, 
save  on  you . 

Come  in  and  see  them,  won’t  you?  See 
your  Oliver  Dealer. 


The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  W.  Madison  St., Chicago  6,  Ill. 


corn  are  planted  for  processing  every 
year  in  Western  New  York.  w.  s. 


March  3,  1956 
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SEND  FOR  ROHRER’S 


Seed  Catalog 


The  Strawberry  and  I 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated  seed  catalog 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  contains  useful 
planting  suggestions  for  your  field  and 
garden  crops. 

Mail  the  COUPON  TODAY 

I  Box  80-A  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  jj 
j  Please  Send  Me  1956  Catalog: 


! 


NAME 


A  0  D  R  ESS 


P.  I.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


SEEDS 
PLANTS 
SUPPLIES 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds. 
We  Will  Ee  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

FREE  1956  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

Sewell,  New  Jersey 

Seedsmen  for  52  Years.  Largest  Grow* 
ers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


I  always  look  through  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  articles  about  straw¬ 
berries  and  vegetables.  Strawberries 
have  been  one  of  our  leading  crops 
for  about  40  years. 

As  a  small  boy  I  remember  Father 
and  me  coming  in  from  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch  for  the  noonday  meal 
and  then  lying  down  under  the  older 
maple  tree  for  a  nap  and  rest.  I 
usually  awakened  first  and  left  Fa¬ 
ther  to  sleep,  going  back  alone  to 
continue  the  work  of  separating  the 
weeds  from  the  berry  plants.  My 
boyish  ambition  was  some  day  to 
become  the  leading  strawbeiTy  grow¬ 
er  in  my  community. 

Believing  the  word,  “Let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well  doing:  for  in  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not”,  I  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
arriving  in  Baltimore  by  ferry  boat 
with  my  pickup  truck  loaded  with 
strawberries  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant  met  me  at  the  boat  wharf  and 
said,  “Clark,  I’ve  got  them  sold’’. 
He  would  get  in  my  truck  with  me, 
ride  around  to  his  place  of  business 
while  the  buyers  stood  around  and 
at  times  not  get  as  many  crates  as 
they  would  like  to  have  at  about  43 
cents  a  quart  wholesale. 

When  the  old  variety,  Big  Joe, 
was  at  its  best,  from  about  one-naif 
acre  of  over-ripe  berries  I  have 
realized  57  32-quart  crates,  or  1,824 
quarts,  from  the  first  picking.  My 


fastest  picker  that  day  picked  over 
300  quarts. 

Some  of  our  most  dependable 
varieties  today  are  Robison,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Beauty,  Catskill,  Fairfax. 
Pocohontas  and  Temple.  I  have  made 
it  a  rule,  if  I  get  a  very  good  straw¬ 
berry  row  the  first  year,  to  keep  it 
over  for  two  or  three  years.  However, 
I  have  left  a  few  rows  of  very  fine 
Fairfax  to  pick  again  this  season, 
which  will  be  four  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  The  reason  is  the  demand 
and  very  good  prices. 

In  the  old  days  among  large  grow¬ 
ers,  many  of  the  strawberries  were 
bought  by  dealers  from  various  cities 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  A  few  years  ago  I  sent  a  few 
quarts  of  fresh  strawberries  to  one 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  My 
daughter  and  husband,  missionaries 
in  St.  Croix,  received  some  quarts 
which  were  carried  by  a  missionary 
returning  to  San  Juan  in  Puerto 
Rico.  As  she  got  off  the  plane  in 
San  Juan,  she  gave  them  to  some¬ 
one  who  was  flying  to  St.  Croix  and 
thus  my  daughter  ate  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  from  the  old  farm  homestead. 

We  have  Superfection  everbearing 
strawberries  now  and  had  plenty  of 
berries  last  Fall  even  after  the  frost 
had  arrived.  With  fresh  strawberries 
about  four  months  in  the  year  and 
frozen  strawberries  in  the  freezer, 
we  have  this  fine  fruit  the  year  round. 

Maryland  A.  C.  Clark 


FOIL- P AC  TREATED 
Prepackaged  Seeds 


WR!TE_F_OR_  FREE _ CA TAIL GG U E  TODAY 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  INC 

DEPT.  R, _ MILFORD,  CONN. 

SLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  10  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Ei  crgrccn  Catalog 

P 'I P M  j  iBBSST 


Indiana,  Pa. 


20-C 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Planting  stock — seedlings  and  transplants.  Scotch  Pine 
a  specialty.  Many  other  popular  species.  We  grow 
millions.  Quantity  stock  at  low  prices  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305.  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


Streptomycin  vs.  Fire  Blight 


Choice  “Garry”  Oats 

$2.75  PER  BUSHEL 

Certified  “Sauk”  Oats 

$2.25  PER  BUSHEL 

Henry  Spring  Wheat 

$3.50  Per  Bushel.  Seed  Folder  Free. 
RASMUSSEN  SEED  FARMS,  TOMAH,  WISC. 

RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

SEPTEMBER  and  DURHAM  Everbearing  —  GATI¬ 
NEAU  and  MADAWASKA  a  very  Early;  MUSKOKA, 
MID  SEASON:  l2-$2.50;  25-$4.00;  I00-$I4.  Post¬ 
paid.  AMBER  (Yellow):  6-$2.50 ;  25-$7.50.  Also 

Blueberries,  Strawberries.  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
_ BRADFORD.  MASS. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  “True  to  Name”,  high 
quality.  Write  today  for  1956  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide  and 
FREE  PLANT  OFFER.  JAMES  W. 
BRITTINGHAM,  40  OCEAN  CITY 
_ BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Growing  Christmas  Trees  Beautify  Idle  Land,  Earn 
Satisfaction  and  Profits.  We  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  quality  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Write  Today  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

PAINT  CREEK  NURSERIES. 

R.  D-  I. _ SH  I PPENVILLE,  PA, 

TKAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
_ J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-562,  Allen,  Md. 

FREE  •  1956  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOG 

Profit  from  50  years  experience  growing  and  shipping 
hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  &  Potato  plants. 
Satisfaction  assurred.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 

P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 

-STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS- 


State  Inspected  —  Spring  Dug  —  44  Varieties 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER 


Heavy-duty  for  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift  only  $245. 

Plant  1,000  trees  per  hour.  Write  — 
ROOTSPRED,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA. 
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The  Wooster  Experiment  Station 
in  Ohio  has  come  up  with  some  im¬ 
portant  findings  on  the  use  of  anti¬ 
biotics  in  treating  fire  blight,  the 
bacterial  disease  of  apple,  pear  and 
quince  trees.  H.  F.  Winter,  project 
leader,  found  out  that  as  little  as  60 
parts  of  streptomycin  in  two  million 
parts  of  spray  solution  produce  un 
usually  effective  results.  Fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  thought  that  fire  blight 
damage  to  their  trees  was  one  of 
those  things  beyond  positive  control. 
Control  practices  have  been  for  the 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS:  Strawberry,  New  20th 
Century  everbearing  $3.50-50;  Superfection  $4.60-100; 
Empire  $4.00-100;  Robinson,  Premier  and  Sparkle 
$3.25-100.  Raspberry  Plants;  Latham,  Taylor  and  In¬ 
dian  Summer  $7.-100.  Virus  free,  fresh  dug,  postpaid. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow 
Bermuda  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  500- 
$2.10;  l000-$3.50;  2000-$5.45;  3000-$6.90;  6000 

(crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313, _ _ AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

WISCONSIN  CERTIFIED  SEED  OATS 

Sauk,  Clintland,  Branch,  Clintafe,  Bonda,  Clinton, 
Mindo,  Shelby.  Direct  from  Foundation  Stock.  Funks 
G  Hybrids.  Folder.  M.  SPRECHER,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 


‘JERSEY’ 


RHUBARB 


Roots  of  the  new  rhubarb  introduced  by  Prof. 
Schermerhorn  of  Rutgers  University.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  H.  STEELMAN  FRUIT  NURSERY. 

R.  D.  No.  3, _ PRINCETON.  NEW  JERSEY 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 

GLADIOLUS:  Gorgeous  hues  mixed,  100  large  $4.50. 
Dahlias,  8  different  giants  or  10  small  $2.50  labeled. 
Cannas,  etc.  GLADSIDE,  Box  R,  Northfield,  Mass. 
For  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
THOMPSON  FARMS, _ CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 

UlllflC  Extra  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  10  gorge- 
Sfi  ll  fH  J  ous  colors,  $1.  20  kinds  $2.  Postpaid. 

**"  w  "**  **  Burnette  Gardens,  8,  Assumption,  III. 

-  VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  Dug  —  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM, _ HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Empire,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Temple,  Robinson, 
Sparkle:  $3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing 
varieties:  Streamliner,  Superfection:  $4.75  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  PEN  F I  EL  P ,  NEW  YORK 

LIST— SURPLUS  EVERGREENS  AT  LOW  PRICES 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Now  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Field-Grown. 
Early  Jersey,  Charleston  and  Round  Dutch  varieties. 
All  plants  by  single  hundred  $1.00  :  500,  $3.75; 

1,000,  $4.50,  prepaid.  5,000  or  more  $2.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  F.O.B.  Franklin,  Virginia.  Write  now  for  prices 
on  Spring  plants — tomato,  potato,  cabbage,  onion, 
pepper  and  cauliflower.  Let  us  book  your  order  now 
for  vegetable  plants  for  Spring  and  Summer  setting. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Strawberry  Plants 

(virus  free) 

Premier,  Sparkle,  Pocahontas,  Robinson  and 
all  other  leading  varieties.  A  free  catalogue 
full  of  facts.  H.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 
WILLARDS,  BOX  4,  MARYLAND 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS: 
OAK,  ASH.  TULIP.  MAPLE 
Radius  80  miles  of  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 
Reply  to:  A.  H.  LADENBERGER 
HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


most  part  limited  to  removing  and 
burning  of  diseased  branches,  a 
lengthy  and  expensive  procedure. 
Bordeaux  mixture  (copper-sulfate 
and  lime)  has,  however,  been  effec¬ 
tively  used  on  trees. 

Mr.  Winter  infected  experimental 
Jonathan  apple  trees  with  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  bacteria  that  caused  fire 
blight  when  the  trees  were  in  full 
bloom.  The  infecting  spray  also  con¬ 
tained  small  amounts  of  abrasive 
material  to  wound  the  trees  and 
allow  the  bacteria  good  penetration 
to  start  infection.  Within  17  days, 
the  twigs  and  blossoms  gave  indica¬ 
tions  of  blight. 

Meanwhile,  trees  which  Winter 
had  sprayed  with  three  applications 
of  antibiotics  in  amounts  of  60  and 
120  parts  per  million  during  early 
bloom,  full  bloom  and  petal  drop 
were  almost  entirely  immune  to  the 
deadly  disease.  A  complete  check 
late  in  May  showed  only  two  per  cent 
blossom  blight  and  no  twig  blight  on 
trees  sprayed  with  120  parts  per  mil¬ 
lion  of  streptomycin.  The  trees  which 
received  no  preventive  spray  had  83 
per  cent  blossom  blight  and  20  per 
cent  twig  infection.  Mr.  Winter  also 
used  terramycin:  trees  were  sprayed 
with  it  successfully  but  showed 
slightly  less  effective  results  than 
with  streptomycin. 

Fire  blight  is  the  chief  limiter  of 
pear  production  in  New  York  State. 
Apple  varieties  most  susceptible  to 
it  are  Tompkins  County  King  and 
Wagener;  R.  I.  Ttreenings,  20-Ounce 
and  Wealthy  are  also  susceptible. 

John  Krill 


A.  S.  Pridham 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Elm 
This  big  “Bellinger  Line  Tree ”  on 
the  Bellinger  Farm  south  of  Sharon, 
Schoharie  County,  is  85  feet  high 
and  2314  feet  in  trunk  circumfer¬ 
ence.  It  is  estimated  to  be  about 
375  years  old. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Growing 

We  spent  four  years  on  a  fruit 
ranch  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  the  growers  prune 
hard,  both  topping  and  thinning  of 
branches,  usually  holding  pear  trees 
at  a  height  where  one  can  work  from 
a  10-  or  12-foot  ladder,  ever  mindful 
that  the  tree  must  make  a  good  yearly 
growth  of  new  wood  to  be  produc¬ 
tive.  Trees  are  fertilized  heavily,  and 
usually  some  kind  of  a  cover  crop 
is  disked  into  the  soil  each  season. 
We  had  young  Bartlett  trees  bearing 
two  and  one-half  boxes  per  tree  at 
three  years  old.  We  used  some  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  yearly,  hoed  around 
the  trees  several  times  during  the 
Summer,  irrigated  by  rill  about 
every  three  weeks,  and  disked  once 
during  Summer  and  again  in  the 
Fall. 

In  the  case  of  older  sweet  cherry 
orchards,  those  which  were  fertilized 
and  disked  three  times  yearly  were 
much  healthier  and  produced  heavily 
of  good  quality  fruit.  The  top  grow¬ 
ers  used  feedlot  manure  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  We  saw  cherry  or¬ 
chards  in  sod  which  did  well,  how¬ 
ever.  They  were  disked  lightly  yearly 
to  open  up  the  soil  and  to  keep  from 
becoming  sod-bound.  We  also  learned 
that  orchards  with  a  grass  sod  cover 
required  considerably  more  fertilizer 
per  tree  than  those  which  only  grew 
a  cover  crop  annually. 

If  my  health  had  permitted  me  to 
continue,  we  were  planning  to  come 
to  three-times-a-season  disking.  That 
was  our  cheapest  form  of  cultivation 
in  those  fruit  orchards.  You  must 
save  wherever  you  can  to  stay  in 
business  there.  W.  D  Nelson,  Jr. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  picture  on  the  cover  page  of 
this  issue  calls  to  mind  the  beauti¬ 
ful  verses  from  Chapter  2  of  The 
Song  of  Solomon: 

“For,  lo,  the  Winter  is  past  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone; 

“The  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 

“The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her 
green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the 
tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.” 


Seeks  Opinions  on  School 
Centralization 

The  Joint  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Union  Free 
School  Districts  of  Deer  Park,  North 
Babylon,  and  Wyandanch  would  ap¬ 
preciate  hearing  from  anyone  now 
living  in  a  Central  School  District, 
giving  their  opinion  and  experiences 
under  such  a  system. 

The  three  districts  mentioned 
above  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  centralization.  Meetings  are  being 
scheduled,  and  our  committee  would 
like  to  have  facts  to  support  our 
stand.  We  are  not  only  interested 
in  the  facts  against  the  State’s  propo¬ 
sal,  we  would  welcome  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  advantages  of  the  system. 

Anna  C.  Donoghue, 
Publicity  Chairman, 

17  Bedford  St., 
Wyandanch,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


New  York  Mushroom 
Growers  Organize 

Mushroom  growers  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  recently  organized  a  New 
York  State  mushroom  association  at 
Catskill,  N.Y.  The  association  will 
be  a  full-fledged  affiliate  of  the 
American  Mushroom  Institute,  Avon¬ 
dale,  Pa.  Warren  H.  Knaust,  Catskill 
“the  world’s  largest  mushroom  grow¬ 
er”,  has  been  named  president. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Making  Maple  Syrup 

(Continued  from  Page  164) 

improved  sap-gathering  rigs  like  the 
wheel  tractor,  with  lag  treads,  pull¬ 
ing  a  rubber-tired  trailer;  roads  im¬ 
proved  by  bulldozing;  and  pipelines. 
The  modern  three-fourth-inch  or  one- 
inch  pipeline  running  along  the 
ground  within  50  feet  of  all  buckets 
and  equipped  with  dumping  stations 
or  standpipes  where  bucket-strainer 
utensils  can  be  attached  and  sap 
poured  in  can  be  a  great  time-saver. 

As  much  as  sugar  makers  must  cut 
costs  in  1956,  they  must  also  make  a 
quality  product  if  they  are  to  operate 
profitably.  Some  rules  to  follow  for 
high  quality  syrup  are:  (1)  Tap  two 
inches  or  more  from  an  old  scar,  and 
never  directly  above  or  below.  (2) 
Keep  buckets  and  other  equipment 
clean.  Washing  during  the  season  is 
good.  Leave  ice  in,  but  use  covers. 
(3)  Keep  the  storage  tank  outside 
the  sugar  house  and  shade  it  from 
the  sun.  Cool  sap  stays  sweet.  (4) 
Start  gathering  when  there  is  a 
quart  or  more  of  sap  in  the  buckets. 


(5)  Boil  fast,  with  a  rolling  boil. 
Keep  sap  about  one  inch  deep  in  the 
pan.  (6)  Keep  the  arch  and  the  pan 
level.  (7)  Filter  the  sap  through 
cheesecloth  or  light  flannel.  Filter 
syrup  through  pre-filters  of  pressed 
rayon  filter  paper  or  flannel,  and 
then  through  felt.  The  new  flat-type 
filtering  arrangement  is  five  times  as 
fast  as  the  old  felt-hat  type  filter. 
(8)  Standardize  the  syrup  with  a 
thermometer  as  it  comes  off  the 
evaporator.  Standard  syrup  boils  at 
219  degrees  F.  at  sea  level,  218  de¬ 
grees  as  500  feet  above  sea  level,  217 
degrees  at  1,000  feet,  and  16  degrees 
at  1,500  feet.  Check  it  again  with 
thermometer  and  hydrometer  as  it 
is  packed.  With  further  loss  of  steam 
and  filtering,  the  density  changes. 
Do  not  forget  that  a  hydrometer 
reading  is  accurate  only  if  related  to 
a  given  temperature.  Readings 
should  be  as  follows:  For  219  de¬ 
grees  F.  temperature,  Baume  syrup 
hydrometer  should  read  31.8;  for  211 
degrees  temperature,  32.0;  160  de¬ 
grees,  33.4;  135,  34.0;  98,  35.0;  80, 
35.5;  60,  36.0;  and  40,  36.5.  (9) 

Grade  for  color  with  a  grading  set 
that  is  not  more  than  two  years  old. 
(10)  Use  an  oversized  can  (136  cubic 
inches).  Pack  hot  (180  degrees  or 
higher).  Fill  the  can  to  the  top. 

In  considering  both  the  reduction 
of  costs  and  the  production  of  quali¬ 
ty  syrup  on  a  long-term  basis,  we 
must  not  forget  the  sugar  bush  it¬ 
self.  In  February,  the  average  sugar 
content  in  the  sap  was  2.5  per  cent, 
so  35  gallons  of  sap  had  to  be  boiled 
down  to  make  a  gallon  of  syrup.  By 
careful  testing'  with  sap  hydrometers 
and  by  observation  of  sap  flow,  we 
can  gradually  remove  trees  which 
are  poor  producers;  tree  thinning  is 
important.  From  an  average  present- 
day  production  of  0.2  gallon  of  syrup 
Per  bucket  we  should  aim  toward  a 
production  of  0.4  gallon  per  bucket. 
This  rate  has  already  been  achieved 
in  some  of  the  better  bushes. 

March  3,  1956 


FORD  TRICYCLE  TRACTORS 

...best  yet  for  cultivating ! 


Just  drive  in  to  attach  cultivator.  Insert  only 
two  bolts  and  two  pins  on  each  side,  hook  on  the 
rear  tool  bar  and  you're  ready  to  go. 


There’s  MUCH  MORE  on  Ford  Tricycle  Tractors... 

Tailored  Traction  with  Ford’s  exclusive 
Vari-Weights  .  .  .  built-in  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  3-point  linkage  .  .  .  famous  Ford 
“Red  Tiger”  engines  of  advanced  short 
stroke,  low  friction  design... Proof-Meter 
.  .  .  high  crop  clearance  .  .  .  low,  safety- 
mounted  seat  .  .  .  weatherproof  ignition 
system  .  .  .  safety  starter  .  .  .  ignition  lock 
. . .  reserve  fuel  tank  . . .  oversize  brakes . . . 
sealed-beam  lights  .  .  .  and  dozens  more 
features!  See  them! 


Fighting  the  steering  wheel  on  a  tricycle  tractor 
all  day  is  no  fun.  Your  shoulders  get  tired— your 
arms  ache.  With  Ford  Power  Steering  you  reduce 
fatigue.  You  get  fast,  accurate  steering  with 
fingertip  effort.  Turning  is  so  easy  you  can 
turn  with  one  hand  and  operate  the  hydraulic 
controls  with  the  other.  Easy  does  it,  no  delay. 

Since  Ford’s  new  front-mounted  cultivators 
respond  to  steering  instantly,  you  can  culti¬ 
vate  closer  to  the  crop,  killfng  more  of  the 
weeds  that  rob  plants  of  food  and  moisture. 
And  after  a  full  day’s  cultivating,  you’ll  feel 
fresher  than  ever  before. 

To  top  it  all,  you  get  all  this  in  the  new 
Ford  Tricycle  Tractors  at  no  extra  cost!  That’s 
because  power  steering  is  now  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  Ford  tricycle  models. 

So  see  and  try  a  new  Ford  Tricycle  Tractor 
with  power  steering,  at  your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer’s.  They’re  the 
newest  designed  tricycle  tractors  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  offering  more  step-ahead  features  for  New 
Day  Farming.  Tractor  and  Implement  Division, 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


Front  mounted  planters,  too.  You  can  see  where 
you’re  going  and  what  you’re  doing  at  the  same 
time.  Use  cultivator  frame  for  planter  and 
fertilizer  attachments— sa%e  money! 
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HAY  and  PASTURE  MIXTURES 

ALFALFA  SEED 

RANGER,  NARRAGANSETT,  DUPU1TS,  VERNAL,  GRIMM 

CLOVER  Seed 
TIMOTHY  Seed 
B  ROM  E  Gross 
BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

Our  High  Purity  and  Germination  Cost  You  Less  Per  Bushel 


Send  for  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 
and  Prices  on  ALL  FARM  SEEDS. 


BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-Honeo/eFallcNY- 
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■HARRIS  SHDS 

Get  Huge  Sweet  Spanish  Onionsfrom  Harris’FRESH  Plants 

Fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over-night  refrigerated 
plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same  day  they  are  "pulled'’ 
there.  Easy  to  glow,  these  little  plants  produce  the  mildest, 
sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have  ever  eaten.  Use  the  "thin¬ 
nings"  for  green  onions.  Those  allowed  to  mature  often 
weigh  a  pound  and  will  keep  for  months  after  harvest. 

We  ship  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
Virginia  between  April  15th  and  May  I Oth  only. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

For  details  of  these  and  many  other  outstanding  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners*  and  Florists *  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Inc. 

21  Moretcn  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


1956  CATALOG  now  Amchj 


This  22-year-old  Stark  apple  tree  at  the  Michigan  Station  received  annual 
light  trimming  (as  at  left),  but  was  improved  for  modern  management  when 
its  height  teas  drastically  reduced  and  the  whole  tree  thinned  out  by  excis¬ 
ing  four  ivedge-like  zones  (right). 

Pruning  Trees  into  Semi-Dwarfs 

THROUGHOUT  much  of  the  are  producing  too  much  fruit  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  grasshopper  zone.  Each  succeeding 
a  surprising  surge  of  inter-  year,  correcting  cuts  may  be  made 
est  has  built  up  around  until  the  tree  thoroughly  meets  re¬ 
commercial  acreages  of  tree  quirements. 
fruits  grown  on  dwarfing 

Clock  This  interest  is  in-  Heavy  pruning  of  the  18th  century 

creasing  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  tj’Pe,.  that  meKchani^tj,0I11  and  com- 
dwarf  trees,  their  higher  unit  'cost,  Petition  have  brought  back  into  style 

and  their  larger  per-acre  expense!  ?°Vld.n!?ke  ™any  gieat:srf*?fa,hf s 
The  greater  number  of  trees  required  teel  at  home  in  oichaids  today.  Ac- 

per  acre  to  make  returns  approach  “rdl"g  to  Jreaent  knowledge,  most 

those  of  standard  trees  results  in  'lm(e;h°"0£.ed  fears  bave  ”ot  been 
higher  costs.  Apparently,  the  main  Justlfied-  To  beS‘n  with,  most  owners 


interest  in  planting  dwarf  trees  on 
a  competitive  commercial  basis  is 
the  result  of  only  one  important  fact: 
they  are  better  adapted  to  lower 
costs  of  orchard  operation.  With 
trees  less  than  10  or  15  feet  in  height 
and  spread,  the  costs  of  pruning, 
spraying,  fruit  thinning  and  harvest¬ 
ing  are  less  than  they  are  with  larger, 
higher  trees. 


of  commercial  orchards  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  how  large  or  how  old 
a  tree  can  be  grown.  Replacement 
and  renewal  is  the  present  practice. 
Most  orchard  owners  prefer  to  keep 
their  established  trees  as  long  as 
they  can  be  made  to  produce  ade¬ 
quate  fruit  of  high  sales  quality  at 
low  cost  in  competition  with  younger 
trees.  The  hazards  and  costs  of  es- 


Buntings9 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  distribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Grown  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Our  new  1956  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Free  Catalog 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Bushes,  Hedges,  Vines,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Summer 
Flowering  Bulbs — 10  pages  in  full 
color — Concise,  honest  descriptions 
—  Join  the  thousands  who  rely  on  us 
year  after  year  for  dependably 
hardy  plants. 

Imitation... 

This  large  Connecticut  nursery  has 
one  of  the  largest  “Cash  &  Carry” 
stocks  in  New  England,  so  plan  to 
visit  us  this  Spring  and  personally 
select  your  plants  from  our  con¬ 
veniently  displayed  stock.  We’re  just 
off  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  (Exit 
66)  on  Route  5. 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN.  EST.  1890 


E 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20-e 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’e  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Free  copy , 
Write  today . 

^  W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FARMERS,  DEALERS,  AGENTS 


Make  extra  money.  Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new 
proven  nationally  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time. 

Samples  and  demonstrating  outfit  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69,  ILLINOIS 


VEGETABLE 
W  &  FARM 


SEEDS 


CERTIFIED  CRAIG,  Clinton  and  Mohawk 

OATS  SELECTED 


Canadian 
Registered 
GARRY 
And  Beaver 


Beaver  And 
Swedish  Star 

Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Representatives  Wanted  in 
Unassigned  Territories 


Write  Dept.  R-l 
For  Prices 


LP.GIMSON  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 
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Priming  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  tabl!shing  a , new  Planting  are,  of 
has  undergone  radical  changes  in  the  comse’  wel1  known, 
past  sixty  years.  The  pendulum  of  Growers  who  have  old  trees  of 
popularity  swung  from  the  heavy  marketable  varieties  on  good  sites 
pruning  and  dehorning  of  the  barrel-  are  justified  in  pruning  established 
pump  era  of  the  1880’s  to  the  thin-  trees  to  meet  present-day  demands, 
wood  pruning  decade  of  the  1930’s.  It  is  certain  that  deep-rooted,  thick- 
The  latest  change,  in  the  1950’s,  is  barked  trees  are  winter-proven.  Bac- 
largely  the  result  of  mechanization  terial  fire-blight  has  not  been  any 
of  the  fruit  industry  and  demand  more  in  evidence  in  heavily  headed 
for  better  fruit  quality  at  the  compe-  trees  than  in  younger  plantings, 
titive  prices.  The  rapid  acceptance  of  Alert  growers  know  how  to  keep 
power-pruning  equipment,  mechani-  apple,  pear  and  quince  plantings  free 
cal  and  rigid  platforms  to  lighten  of  cankers, 
and  speed  up  the  cost  of  pruning, 

thinning,  harvesting,  and  spraying  Dwarfing  Stock  Can  Grow  Too  large 
has  forced  investigators  and  orchard- 

ists  to  dwarf  large  trees  by  pruning.  The  more  dwarfing  the  rootstock 

or  interstock  may  be,  the  greater 
Clover-leaf  Pattern  to  Pruning  is  the  temptation  to  close  planting. 

This  point  is  well  expressed  by  an 
The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  Indiana  fruit  grower,  Lome  J.  Doud 
began  to  meet  this  size  and  pruning  of  Wabash,  Indiana.  Writing  in  the 
problem  by  cutting  out  wedge-like  November  issue  of  Eastern  Fruit 
openings  in  clover-leaf  patterns  for  Groiver,  he  remarks  that,  “growers 
large,  dense  or  closely  planted  trees,  have  found  they  need  smaller,  better 
In  general,  the  results  of  lowering  pruned  trees,  and  interest  has  shifted 
the  height  of  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  from  large,  widely  spaced  trees  to 
Jonathan  from  five  to  10  feet  has  smaller  trees  planted  more  closely.5’ 
not  reduced  the  volume  of  quality  It  is  quite  evident  that  whether  dwarf 
fruit  per  tree.  The  reduction  is  small  trees  permit  10  x  10-  or  20  x  20-foot 
fruit,  in  poor  color,  and  in  blemishes  planting  distance,  they  soon  crowd 
has  been  very  encouraging.  The  the  space,  and  a  set  pruning  style 
volume  of  fruit  of  maximum  sales  must  be  chosen.  The  writer  prefers 
quality  has  been  in  favor  of  lower,  to  cut  out  four  wedge-like  openings 
thinner  trees.  In  terms  of  high  grade  in  every  tree  as  dwarf  or  standard 
marketable  apples,  there  is  little  to  trees  crowd  each  other.  These  open- 
lose  and  much  to  gain  by  pruning  ings  should  be  placed  on  opposite 
fruit  trees  to  suit  the  grower,  his  sides  facing  each  row.  This  allows 
equipment,  and  methods.  more  passage  space  for  vehicles,  and 

The  point  that  does  concern  ex-  [t  Sreatly  facilitates  sunlight.  If  no 
perienced  orchardists  is  that  trees  be  additional  pruning  is  given  to  the 
lowered  and  branches  be  thinned  to  inter-wedged  zones  for  a  year  or  two 
a  point  where  all  fruit  can  be  httle  or  no  reduction  in  saleable  yield 
sprayed,  thinned  and  harvested  with  nee<*  be  experienced, 
the  best  possible  market  quality  at  After  new  fruiting  wood  has  grown 
the  fastest  and  lowest  cost.  The  va-  along  the  sides  of  the  wjedged-zones 
riety,  its  growing  and  fruiting  char-  for  two  years,  the  tops  may  be  low-' 
acteristies  ?nd  the  ability  of  the  soil  ered  if  necessary.  Moderate  thinning 
determine',  to  what  extent  and  how  may  also  be  practiced  as  often  as  is 
extreme  the  pruning  may  actually  needed  to  keep  the  tree  under  qual- 
be  each  year.  Usually,  the  first  need  ity  control.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  old  apple  orchards  is  to  reduce  that  tall  or  broad  trees  can  toe 
the  height  of  the  trees;  some  prefer  economically  tailored  to  a  size  and 
to  lower  the  height  the  first  year  to  form  that  best  suits  the  planting 
the  size  best  suited  to  the  equipment,  distance  and  the  equipment  the 
If  a  grower  knows  that  15-  to  18-foot  owner  prefers.  Many  fruit  growers 
ladders  are  best  for  his  pickers,  why  are  taking  the  bit  in  their  teeth, 
grow  any  fruit  above  that  height?  If  supported  by  considerable  investiga¬ 
tes  are  due  to  bear  a  heavy  crop,  Hon.  The  tail  need  not  wag  the  dog 
that  is  a  good  time  to  cut  in  wedges  in.  orchard  management  for  fear  of 
if  trees  are  too  close;  or,  remove  a  tradition.  H.  A.  Cardwell 

Ifew  low  or  shingling  branches  that  Michigan 
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Apples,  if  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  grow  at  a  rather  slow  rate 
until  the  leaf  system  is  fully  ex¬ 
panded;  then  they  grow  almost  uni¬ 
formly  until  near  harvest.  If  at  any 
time  during  that  period  the  orchard 
becomes  so  dry  that  the  fruit  growth 
rate  is  reduced,  the  size  and  tonnage 
lost  are  never  recovered.  As  mois¬ 
ture  again  becomes  available,  fruit 
growth  resumes;  but  final  size  is 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  dura¬ 
tion  and  severity  of  the  drought. 
With  peaches,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
size  increase  comes  during  the  30 
days  preceding  harvest.  Thus,  if 
peach  orchards  are  very  dry  at  that 
time  it  is  particularly  disastrous 
from  the  standpoint  of  fruit  size  and 
quality. 

Cost  of  Irrigation 

It  takes  a  lot  of  water  to  irrigate 
effectively.  An  acre-inch  is  27,000 
gallons.  It  would  not  pay  to  equip 
an  orchard  for  irrigation  unless  at 
least  five  to  six  acre-inches  of  water 
are  available  during  dry  years.  If  a 
year-round  stream  is  available,  the 
grower  is  fortunate.  If  water  must 
be  a  minimum,  as  seepage  and 
needed.  For  example,  to  impound 
v/ater  for  a  50-acre  orchard,  a  4-acre 
reservoir  averaging  six  feet  deep 
would  be  required.  Even  this  would 
be  a  minimum  as  seepage  and 
evaporation  cause  loss  of  some  water. 

The  cost  of  an  irrigation  system 
varies  with  each  orchard.  A  mini¬ 
mum  cost  for  portable  equipment 
and  sprinklers,  etc.,  is  generally  $75 
to  $100  per  acre,  exclusive  of  the 
pumping  plant  and  the  equipment 
for  carrying  water  to  the  edge  of 
the  orchard.  Few  orchards  can  be 
adequately  irrigated  with  an  overall 
equipment  investment  of  less  than 
$150  per  acre.  This  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  a  storage  reservoir  or 
well.  Tf  we  assume  a  10  per  cent  de¬ 
preciation  on  the  capital  investment 
and  $10  to  $15  per-acre  power  and 
labor  cost,  the  total  cost  of  irrigating 
orchards  is  generally  $25  to  $30  per 
acre  per  year.  This  cost  can  be  re¬ 
duced  if  a  good  source  of  water  is 
readily  available;  it  would  be  in¬ 
creased  if  the  cost  of  a  water  source 
is  expensive.  We  believe  this  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  justified  in  orchards 
of  good  varieties  located  on  good 
sites  with  relatively  shallow  soil.  It 
would  not  be  justified  where  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  deep  and  well  drained 
to  permit  deep  rooting  of  the  trees 
so  that  a  large  reserve  of  soil  mois¬ 
ture  is  available  for  tree  use. 

Can  Mulching  Replace  Irrigation? 

A  good  many  orchards  in  the 
Northeast  are  handled  under  a 
mulching  system.  Mulches  of  straw, 
corn  fodder  or  hay  from  various 
sources  are  piled  around  the  trees 
under  the  spread  of  the  branches, 
preferably  deep  enough  to  keep  down 
weed  growth. 

What  does  this  do  to  the  water 
supply?  First  and  most  important  it 
insures  that  all  the  water  that  falls 
remains  in  the  orchard  and  most  of 
it  percolates  into  the  soil.  Prevention 


of  run-off  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  advantages  of  mulching. 
Mulch  also  reduces  water  usage  to 
some  extent  through  smothering  out 
vegetation  that  would  consume  water; 
it  also  largely  stops  surface  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  soil.  Mulch,  however, 
does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
amount  of  water  the  soil  stores.  Thus 
it  does  not  take  the  place  of  irriga¬ 
tion  during  periods  of  prolonged 
drought  and  with  trees  growing  in 
shallow  soil.  In  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  with  apple  trees  on  relatively 
shallow  soil  during  dry  seasons  we 
found  that  the  fruit  on  mulched  trees 
was  larger  and  of  better  quality 
than  that  on  non-mulched  trees.  But 
it  did  not  equal  that  on  irrigated 
trees.  The  results  from  mulched  trees 
were  intermediate  between  those 
from  non-mulched  trees  and  from 
irrigated  trees.  Thus,  if  irrigation  is 
not  feasible,  mulching  appears  to  be 
the  second  best  method  of  conserving 
water  and  reducing  the  effects  of 
prolonged  drought.  It  will  not  elimi¬ 
nate,  however,  the  bad  effects  of 
water  shortage. 

At  the  Plant  Industry  Station  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  we  have  had 
remarkable  results  from  mulching 
apple  trees  on  shallow  soil  with  fer¬ 
tilized  hay.  Grass  heavily  fertilized 
(about  100  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen 
per  acre)  was  mowed  at  the  early 
heading  stage.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dry  it  was  used  as  a  mulch  around 
the  trees.  About  200  pounds  of  this 
fertilized  hay  was  used  per  tree, 
but  no  actual  fertilizer  was  applied. 
This  was  compared  with  straw  mulch 
and  with  no  mulch,  both  with  mine¬ 
ral  fertilizers  in  addition.  The  trees 
mulched  with  the  fertilized  hay  re¬ 
sponded  by  vigorous  growth  and  were 
much  superior  to  those  mulched  with 
straw  and  given  chemical  fertilizer. 
It  was  found  that  large  quantities  of 
nutrients,  particularly  nitrogen  and 
potassium,  leached  from  the  hay  with 
each  rain  period.  The  use  of  such 
a  mulch  appears  to  be  an  ideal 
method  of  improving  the  growth 
and  fruitfulness  of  trees  on  relatively 
shallow  soils.  But  it  will  not  replace 
water  during  very  dry  years.  Our 
results  from  such  a  mulch,  however, 
with  no  additional  fertilizer  applied 
to  the  trees,  have  been  superior  to 
those  from  any  other  system  of 
handling. 
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alive  with  spectacular 
advantages  .  .  . 
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N.  Y.  Canning  Crop 
Growers  Elect 

George  Strasenburgh  of  Morton 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Cooperative,  the  nine-county  organ¬ 
ization  that  serves  Western  New 
York  farmers  who  grow  corn,  peas 
and  tomatoes  for  processing.  He 
succeeds  Albert  Harrington  of  Bark¬ 
er.  Roy  Forsyth  of  Bergen  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  R.  V.  Call, 
Jr.,  and  W.  S.  Stempfle,  both  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  were  designated  treasurer  and 
secretary.  John  Martin  of  Brockport, 
Roy  Forsyth  and  Stewart  Christy  of 
Fredonia  were  chosen  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  are 
Merton  Taylor,  Irving;  Harold  Shep¬ 
ard,  Elba;  Girardo  Rizzo  of  Dunkirk; 
Connor  Cuddebaek  of  Phelps;  A.  N. 
Kennedy  of  Geneseo  and  William 
Hamilton,  Perry.  Don  Nesbitt  of 
Albion  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
1956  tomato  advisory  committee  and 
Roy  Forsyth  of  the  corn  and  pea 
committee. 

Membership  gain  will  be  a  major 
project  of  New  York  Canning  Crop 
Growers  Cooperative  in  1956.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  start  has  already  been  made 
with  enrollment  of  new  members 
farming  1,000  acres  of  corn  and  peas 
and  500  of  tomatoes. 


3-Plow 


This  apple  tree  on  the  Fridline  Farm 
in  Ashland  County ,  Ohio,  ivas  planted 
by  Johnny  Appleseed  130  years  ago. 


The  Northern  Spy  apple  tree 
originated  as  a  seedling  in  an  or¬ 
chard  planted  by  Herman  Chapin  at 
East  Bloomfield.  N.  Y.,  about  1800. 


Breath-taking  beauty  and  sensational  performance  of  the  new  Case 
'"300”  Tractor  makes  it  the  pacemaker  of  a  new  trend  in  3-plow 
tractor  design.  Its  new  Tripl-Range  transmission  with  12  speeds  for¬ 
ward  and  3  reverse  provides  today’s  most  versatile  and  efficient  use 
of  power  ...  ^4  of  a  mile  per  hour  to  20  for  any  job  from  extra¬ 
heavy  tillage  to  fast  cultivation  or  road  travel. 

New  Powr-Torq  engines  for  gasoline,  LP-gas,  distillate  or  diesel 
pull  normal  load  at  half  throttle  if  required  .  .  .  peak  torque  at 
two-thirds  of  rated  engine  speed  provides  extra  pull  for  tough  spots 
without  shifting.  There  also  is  Cam-and-Lever  steering  with  today’s 
shortest  turning  .  .  .  duo-control  Safety-Lock  hydraulics  .  .  .  "Tell- 
Easy”  instrument  panel  with  eight  separate  indicators  .  .  .  3 -point 
Eagle  Hitch  .  .  .  Constant  PTO  with  separate  traction  clutch  ...  all 
with  controls  where  you  expect  to  find  them. 

Models  for  Every  1j*§ 

Field  Job  or  Chore  Jmr 


nEW  mmm  from  Hood  to  HitcH 


Visit  vour  Case  dealer  now  .  .  .  be  one  of  the  first  to  drive 
the  daringlv  different  Case  “300”  in  whatever  model  you 
prefer — General  Purpose  or  Utility.  See  all  its  car-like 
features  that  provide  comforts  and  conveniences  never  be¬ 
fore  built  into  even  the  most  modern  of  tractors.  Ask  about 
the  sensible  Case  Income  Payment  Plan  that  lets  you  buy 
when  you  need  a  tractor,  machine  or  implement  .  .  .  with 
payments  to  suit  your  income.  Write  for  colorful  ”300  ’ 
catalog.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C-716,  Racine,  Wis. 


NOW  !  A  COMPLETELY  NEW 


FAMOUS  PAPEC 
QUALITY  and 
PERFORMANCE 


No.  32 


BASE  UNIT  WITH  PTO 


.,aH 


ROW  CROP  ATTACHMENT  cuts  and  chops 
toll,  short  or  average  crops  clean  and  fast. 


HAY  PICK-UP  ATTACHMENT  handles  heavy 
or  light  windrows  fast,  leaves  a  clean  field. 


QUICK- HITCH  ATTACHMENTS 

CUT  *325 00 

PICK-UP  *185°o 
CROP  *285oo 

(all  f.  o.  b.  factory  ) 


NOVLor  two  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  toughest 
kind  of  field  testing, 
the  Papec  No.  32 
Forage  Harvester 
joins  its  famous 
brothers  as  a  rug¬ 
ged,  top  performer 
at  the  lowest  price 
a  complete  3-attachment  harvester  has  ever 
been  offered  by  anyone.  It  has  the  capacity  and 
built-in  quality  for  which  Papec  is  noted.  Con¬ 
sider  these  features: 

•  BIG  CAPACITY  -  full  14"  wide,  98  sq.  in.  throol 

•  SIMPLE,  STURDY  DESIGN,  FEWER  MOVING  PARTS 

•  LIGHT,  HIGHLY  MANEUVERABLE,  COMPACT 

•  QUICKEST  CHANGING  ATTACHMENTS 

•  ADJUSTABLE  AXLES 

•  SIDE  and  REAR  FEED  DELIVERY 

•  AUTOMATIC  DELIVERY  PIPE  CONTROL 

•  PATENTED  SILAGE  SHELF 

•  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  PICK-UP  FINGERS 

•  SIMPLIFIED  DIRECT  CUT  REEL 

•  STRAIGHT,  EASY-TO-SHARPEN  KNIVES 

•  HEAVY,  HIGH  SPEED  KNIFE  WHEEL 

The  Papec  No.  32  Forage  Harvester  has  turned 
in  an  outstanding  performance  on  all  types  of 
forage  crops  under  widely  varying  conditions. 
Because  of  its  attractive  price,  it  offers  farmers 
with  smaller  herds  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  Forage  Harvester. 

With  the  “32”,  harvesting  crops  is  faster  and 
easier.  Maximum  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
is  obtained.  More  milk,  more  meat  —  more 
money  from  the  same  acreage. 


DIRECT  CUT  ATTACHMENT  cuts  enough: 
green  feed  for  c  day's  feeding  in  minutes. 


Vow  Can't  Buy  Equal  Capacity  or 
Comparable  Performance  for  Anywhere 
Near  the  Price  of  the  New  PAPEC  32 

See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin 
of  ad  for  FREE  booklet  describing  the  New 
No.  32  Papec  Forage  Harvester. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Shortsville,  New  York 
243  W.  Merrill  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
2925  Chrysler  Road,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
18  N.  Tyler  Ave.,  Hopkins,  Minnesota 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  CROP  BLOWERS  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 

HAMMER  MILLS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  FEED  MIXERS 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY -BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Save  money!  Get  better  calves!  Feed 


GROW-'EM 

MILK  REPLACER 
with 

RUMEN  CULTURE 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.Y. 


COMPLETE  MILK  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

LOCATED  AT  CASTLE  HILL  FARM, 
WHITINSVILLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
1  Creamery  Package  Bantam  Soaker  Washer 
1  Creamery  Package  Ice  Builder,  1000  lb. 

capacity,  complete  with  compressor 

1  Oakes-Burger  Pasteurizing  Vat,  800  qt. 

capacity,  stainless  steel  inside  and  out 

1  6-foot  Aerator 
1  Cherry-Burrell  Filler 

Miscellaneous  piping  to  connect  and  run  this 
equipment  as  a  complete  unit. 

THIS  EQUIPMENT  IS  IN  EXCELLENT 

CONDITION.  TERMS  ARRANGED. 

Gorelick  Bros.  Farms,lnc.,  Franklin,  Mass 


At  Fruit  Growers’  Meeting 

Dry  Weather  and  Irrigation  .  . .  More  Sales 
Promotion  . . .  Pest  Controls  . .  .  the  Atom 
in  Horticulture  among  topics  discussed . 


BiiARMERS  made  a  profound 
impression  when  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural 
Society  celebrated  its  101st 
year  and  launched  its 
second  century  of  service 

l‘^n" . .  to  New  York  agriculture 

in  meetings  at  Rochester  early  this 
year.  One  of  New  York’s  greatest 
gatherings  of  outstanding  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  manned  the  speakers’ 
rostrum.  Held  in  Rochester’s  new 
Community  War  Memorial,  the  larg¬ 
est  educational  and  commercial  trade 
show  in  the  history  of  the  Society 
over-flowed  the  huge  building.  It  was 
all  open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge. 
It  was  estimated  that  more  than 
30,000  farm  folks  and  visitors  from 
all  over  New  York  and  neighboring 
States,  from  the  Midwest  and  West, 
and  Canada,  attended  the  five-day 
show. 

This  was  not  entirely  a  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  event,  but  rather  the 
teamwork  of  several  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  of  Cornell  University,  the  New 
York  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Monroe  County,  and  the 
City  of  Rochester.  The  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  met  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  too,  the  first  time  away  from 
Albany  in  its  124-year  history.  The 
American  Pomological  Society  helped 
to  commemorate  the  centennial.  The 
New  York  Flower  Growers  Assn., 
New  York  Nurserymen’s  Assn.,  affili¬ 
ate  organizations  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Assn,  all  combined 
their  meetings  for  this  celebration 
of  a  second  century  of  horticultural 
progress. 

Secretary  Benson  at  Meeting 

Governor  Averell  Harriman  and 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Daniel  Carey  conveyed  the  greetings 
and  congratulations  of  New  York 
State  to  the  Society.  The  Governor 
expressed  concern  over  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  New  York  apple  growers 
this  year  and  urged  more  Federal 
help  through  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  and  by  other  means  to  help 
move  storage  holdings.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  and  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  however, 
were  cool  to  government  buying  of 
apples.  Benson  and  Byrd  both  felt 
that  fruit  growers  are  real  leaders 
of  farmers  in  action  to  solve  their 
own  marketing  problems.  Benson 
stressed  the  enormity  of  our  supplies 
of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  dairy 
products,  and  said  that  they  are 
depressing  farm  prices  by  as  much 
as  20  per  cent.  “Government  ware¬ 
houses  are  not  markets”,  he  said; 
“we  are  working  hard  for  more  and 
better  markets,  and  better  returns  to 
the  farmers”.  The  Secretary  attrib¬ 


uted  most  of  this  surplus  to  con¬ 
tinued  wartime  production  incen¬ 
tives;  he  said  the  soil  bank  will  be  a 
temporary  means  to  reduce  supplies. 
Mi*.  Benson  urged  the  American 
people  to  concern  themselves  with 
corrective  measures  and  with  the 
long-time  improvement  of  agriculture. 

Senator  George  Aiken  of  Vermont 
and  Senator  Byrd  each  stressed  the 
need  for  farmers  by  their  own  efforts 
to  solve  their  own  problems  and 
to  shun  both  government-subsidized 
help  and  political  get-well-quick 
remedies.  Senator  Byrd,  the  world's 
largest  apple  grower,  described  his 
orchard  operations  with  an  outlook 
of  optimism  for  the  whole  apple  in¬ 
dustry.  Ratios  of  new  plantings  to 
bearing  trees  are  not  unfavorable 
and  the  market  for  worthy  varieties 
is  “fairly  good”,  he  said. 

About  Weather  and  Irrigation 

They  talked  about  the  weather  at 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society’s  meeting;  all  speakers  clung 
to  the  common  theme  of  “learning 
to  live  with  dry  weather”.  Dr.  Thom¬ 
as  F.  Malone,  research  meteorologist 
for  the  Travelers  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny,  predicted  the  weather  for  the 
next  few  hundred  years  as  “slightly 
warmer,  with  unpredictable  changes”. 
Temperatures  are  indeed  increasing, 
Dr.  Malone  declared,  but  the  slightly 
warmer  temperatures  of  the  past  100 
years  must  really  be  compared  with 
the  weather  of  the  last  billion  years 
for  proper  prospective.  Dr.  Nyle  C. 
Brady,  head  of  agronomy  at  Cornell, 
described  irrigation  as  as  much  a  tool 
of  modern  agriculture  as  fertilizer 
and  machines.  He  said  that  the 
farmer’s  aim  should  be  optimum 
production  and  that  irrigation  might 
well  be  a  key  factor  in  it.  New  York 
State  faces  not  so  much  a  water 
shortage  problem,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brady,  as  it  does  a  problem 
of  getting  water  to  the  right  place 
at  the  i*ight  time.  Harry  Kerr, 
Cornell’s  specialist  in  soil  and  water 
conservation,  pointed  out  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  agricultural  irrigation.  In 
1910,  only  four  New  York  farms  and 
65  acres  of  land  were  irrigated, 
while  in  1955  a  total  of  45,000  acres 
was  irrigated,  he  said. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

Another  speaker,  Wheeler  McMul¬ 
len,  said  that,  as  long  as  America, 
survives,  farmers  will  always  be  in 
favor  and  in  demand,  although  in 
comparatively  fewer  numbers.  Agri¬ 
culture,  he  prophesied,  will  become 
increasingly  technical.  Hall  Clothier, 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  the 
National  Grape  Cooperative,  outlined 
some  of  the  principles  and  problems 
in  the  development  of  this  autstand- 


Senator  George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  Warren  Hawley,  Batavia  N.  Y.,  new 
president  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agriculture  Society,  John  Kelly,  Kelly  Bros. 
Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  James  McConnell,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  recently 
of  the  USD  A,  ( l .  to  r.)  had  a  horticultural  visit  at  the  101st  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society  in  Rochester . 
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ing’iy  successful  farmer  cooperative. 
W.  L  ee  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md.,  some¬ 
times  kovvn  as  “Mr.  Strawberry”, 
spoke  on  the  future  of  the  strawberry 
industry.  James  Klahre,  manager  of 
the  Apple  Growers  Cooperative  at 
Hood  River,  Oregon,  challenged 
members  of  the  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Association  and 
others  to  intensive  promotion  and 
selling  of  fruit  for  a  market  in  need 
only  of  development.  Dr.  P.  J.  Chap¬ 
man,  head  of  the  department  of  en¬ 
tomology  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  and  Dr.  George  Kent  of  the 
department  of  plant  pathology  at 
Cornell  projected  the  future  war 
against  insects  and  diseases.  “Doubt¬ 
less  we  shall  witness  great  advances 
in  orchard  pest  control”,  said  Dr. 
Chapman:  “I  expect  we  shall  do  a 
better  job  in  the  future”.  But  he 
saw  no  likelihood  of  eliminating 
pos'.s  from  our  orchards  completely. 
-•Man”,  he  said,  “in  spite  of  his  great 
ingenuity,  has  not  been  able  to 
eliminate  even  one  of  the  estimated 
more  than  one  million  species  of 
insects  now  extant”.  Dr.  Kent  fore- 
s;  .  great  changes  in  strains  of  fungi 
and  other  disease  organisms,  and 
changes  in  plants  and  in  control 
methods.  But  he  predicted  no  prob¬ 
ability  of  complete  elimination  of 
_  ny  disease?  we  now  know.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Tukey,  head  of  the  department  of 
ho  '  multure  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  spoke  on 
coming  fruit  varietal  changes,  and 
on  the  role  that  atomic  energy  will 
ploy  in  tomorrow’s  horticulture. 

The  floor  show  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Society  with  90 
commercial  displays  and  30  educa- 
t ion  a l  exhibits.  The  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  made  a  worthy 
entrance  into  its  second  century  of 
work  and  service.  The  only  really 
sour  notes  of  the  meeting  were  in¬ 
adequate  eating  facilities,  the  gallons 
c:  orange  juice  served — no  New  York 
fruit  drinks  were  available,  and  the 
parking  problem  not  yet  solved  by 
tire  new  Community  War  Memorial. 

Fred  P.  Corey 


Irrigation  and  Trace 
Mineral  Tests 

In  an  irrigation-fertilizer  experi¬ 
ment  at  the  C.  Richard  Applegate 
orchards,  Freehold,  N.J.,  on  Colts 
Neck  sandy  loam  of  fairly  good  mois¬ 
t-re  retentiveness,  the  cropping  and 
quality  of  apples  have  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  with  no  irrigation. 
With  moderate  irrigation,  where 
soil  moisture  is  maintained  at  50  per 
cent  of  its  field  capacity,  the  results 
are  somewhat  better.  Yet  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  they  are  sufficiently  bet¬ 
ter  to  justify  the  expense  of  pur¬ 
chasing  irrigation  equipment.  This 
is  for  apples,  not  peaches.  Where 
the  soil  is  maintained  at  two-thirds 
o  f  field  capacity,  the  results  are  no 
better  than  at  50  per  cent  and,  in 
some  cases,  not  as  good. 

Donald  Zeiger  of  the  Rutgers  Sta¬ 
tion  is  treating  these  irrigation 
plots  of  Rome  and  Stayman  with  two 
different  fertilizer  mixes:  (1)  the 
standard  N-P-K  and  lime  program; 
and  (2)  this  program  plus  the  sec¬ 
ondary  and  minor  elements.  The 
only  advantage  the  latter  program 
b.  s  shown  over  the  standard  fertil¬ 
izer  program  to  date  is  somewhat 
more  uniform  annual  yields,  slightly 
firmer  fruit  in  storage  at  the  later 
storage  dates,  somewhat  less  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  fruit  before  harvest 
under  some  conditions  and,  in  one 
year,  1952.  there  was  seven  per  cent 
less  cracking  of  the  Stayman  fruit 
in  the  minor  element  plots.  Total 
cracking  was  20  per  cent,  indicating 
importance  of  other  factors,  too. 

N.  F.  Childers 


Three  things  are  men  most  likely 
to  be  cheated  in,  a  horse,  a  wig,  and 
a  wife.  —  Benjamin  Franklin, 

Poor  Richard,  1736. 


Yields 


Fertilizer 


Are  you  missing  big  crops  because  some¬ 
thing  is  missing  in  your  soil?  To  make  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  produce  abundant  yields, 
plants  not  only  must  have  plenty  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash.  They  also  require 
secondary  plant  foods  and  small  quantities 
of  many  minor  or  so-called  “trace”  elements. 


Most  soil  tests  do  not  show  deficiencies  in 
minor  elements.  Yet  they  are  just  as  vital  to 
your  crops  as  vitamins  are  to  your  own 
growth  and  development.  If  they  are  missing 


from  your  soil,  your  crops  cannot  produce 
the  yields  and  profits  you  want. 

Many  leading  farmers  use  V-C 

PROLIFIC  Fertilizer  to  make  sure  their  soil 
is  well  supplied  with  everything  that  crops 
need  for  big  yields.  V-C  PROLIFIC  is  a 
superior  blend  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash,  fortified  with  secondary  plant  foods 
and  important  minor  elements. 

Try  using  V-C  PROLIFIC  this  year!  It  can 

make  a  big  difference  in  your  yields  and 
profits.  You’ll  like  its  low  cost  and  its  easy- 
drilling  quality.  Your  crops  will  like  every 
plant  food  it  contains.  See  your  V-C  dealer 
today!  Be  specific!  Buy  PROLIFIC! 


PROLIFIC 


ZER  WITH 


POWER 


THE  FE 


PRO 


Marcia  3,  1956 
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MH  wcs  sprcyecf  on  quack  gross 
prior  to  plonting  this  crop 


Quack  grass  is  licked!  Now  MH  not  only  reduces  quack  grass 
growth,  but  also  eliminates  this  nuisance,  in  areas  devoted  to 
high-value  crops.  MH  is  so  safe  that  seeds  of  vegetable  and 
field  crops  can  be  planted  on  treated  areas  as  soon  as  plowing 
and  preparing  the  soil  are  completed.  No  soil  toxicity. 


Order  MH  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  States  Rubber 


Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 


Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


New  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 


Now,  you  can  afford  a  MEYER  HAY 
CONDITIONER.  Cuts  curing  time  in 
half .  .  .  stems  dry  fast  as  leaves  . . .  remain 
soft  and  pliable  .  . .  hay  retains  color,  pro¬ 
tein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene  (Vita¬ 
min  A).  Hay  can  be  put  up  same  day. 
Danger  of  sun-burning  and  rain  spoilage 
reduced.  New  LOW  PRICED  MODELS 
can  be  used  with  your  present  mower. 
New  Detachable  Mower  Model — excells 
ail  others. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  3762  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  last.  Planned 
far  strength  and  safety. 


HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  ideal  for  grass  and 
corn  silage.  ^ 


HARDER  Silo  Co.,  Coble- 

skill,  N.  Y.  will  gladly  answer 
a!!  your  Silo  questions.  Write 


today  for  literature 


WOrfflTM— World’sGreatestRat  and  MonseKUler 


Orchard  Pest  Control 


(Continued  from  Page  163) 
sprays,  for  example,  can  be  replaced 
with  BHC  or  some  other  aphicide 
after  the  aphids  hatch.  Petroleum 
oil  can  be  replaced  by  many  chemi¬ 
cals  applied  in  the  pink  and  petal- 
fall  (calyx)  sprays.  The  problem  that 
must  be  seriously  considered  with 
such  replacement  is  possible  build¬ 
up  of  so-called  minor  pests  like  the 
fruit-tree  leaf  roller,  the  eye-spotted 
bud  moth,  and  a  number  of  scale 
insects. 

Protectants  vs.  Eradieants  for  Scab 

A  rather  interesting  change  of 
emphasis  has  taken  place  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  apple  scab  over  the  last  50 
years.  It  revolves  around  the  merits 
of  “protectant'’  as  opposed  to  “eradi- 
cant”  programs.  Bordeaux  mixture 
was  used  first  as  a  protectant  fungi¬ 
cide,  in  other  words  a  material  which 
prevents  the  entrance  of  apple  scab 
organisms  into  tissues  of  the  leaf. 
Then,  the  general  introduction  of 
lime-sulfur  into  programs  some  40 
years  ago  brought  about  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  control  of  apple  scab. 
Lime-sulfur  was  an  excellent  eradi- 
cant,  being  able  to  kill  fungi  even 
after  they  were  in  the  leaf  for  a 
period  of  time.  Dr.  W.  D.  Mills,  ex¬ 
tension  plant  pathologist  of  New 
York  State,  refers  to  this  eradicant 
action  as  “killing  the  scab  plant 
within  the  apple  plant.”  After  a 
number  of  years  of  general  lime- 
sulfur  usage,  a  discordant  note  was 
struck  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
lime-sulfur  was  probably  damaging 
leaf  tissue.  Yields  were  lower  than 
when  an  elemental  sulfur  program 
was  used.  So  elemental  sulfur  was 
then  used  extensively  for  a  number 
of  years  on  protectant  scab-spray 
schedules. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  organic  mercury  and  phygon, 
a  move  developed  to  return  to  eradi¬ 
eants.  As  few  as  three  eradicant 
sprays  per  season  were  giving  scab 
control  some  years,  while  growers 
on  protectant  schedules  were  apply¬ 
ing  eight  and  10  sprays.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent,  however,  that  the 
stigma  of  reduced  yield  still  clung  to 
these  organic  eradieants.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  has  again  swung  to  the 
primary  use  of  protectants,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  sprays  is  usually  necessary.  Eradi- 
eant  materials  are  now  used  mostly 
as  emergency  sprays. 

Scab  Control  Chemicals 

Among  the  protectant  fungicides, 
ferbam,  captan  and  glyodin  are  all 
widely  used.  In  the  first  three  years 
of  a  carefully  controlled  five-  to 
seven-year  experiment  near  Sodus, 
N.Y.,  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  staff, 
only  minor  differences  have  ap¬ 
peared  between  schedules  of  these 
three  materials;  year  by  year  varia¬ 
tions  have  occurred.  Each  of  them 


has  something  good  to  be  said  for  it. 
Ferbam  is  an  excellent  control  for 
arsenical  injury  as  well  as  a  highly 
effective  protectant  against  apple 
scab  fungus.  Captan  has  a  limited 
kick-back,  or  eradicant,  action  and 
may  be  used  for  a  period  of  time 
after  infection  occurs  without  any 
reduction  in  yield.  Glyodin  is  a  liquid 
with  so  much  adhesiveness  that  it 
sometimes  improves  the  effectiveness 
of  other  pesticides  included  with  it: 
it  lasts  well  through  prolonged 
rains. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  the  need 
for  stronger  mention  in  our  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  use  of  elemental  sulfur. 
This  results  from  the  increase  of 
powdery  mildew  in  all  but  our  more 
northern  orchards.  Growers  who  have 
been  using  captan,  ferbam  or  glyodin 
exclusively  have  found  mildew  build¬ 
ing  up  seriously  on  susceptible  va¬ 
rieties.  A  five-year  experiment  re¬ 
cently  concluded  by  Dr.  Palmiter  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Laboratory  shows 
conclusively  that  elemental  it  Un¬ 
applied  up  to  and  including  bloom 
has  no  ill  effect  on  McIntosh  in  corn 
parison  with  other  fungicides. 

A  Natural  Insecticide 

There  is  much  speculation  about 
the  value  of  ryania,  a  chemical  de¬ 
rived  from  plants,  as  a  control  for 
codling  moth.  It  is  safe  enough  to 
be  applied  the  day  before  harvest; 
there  is  no  concern  from  excessive 
residues.  Ryania  also  offers  a  grower 
the  opportunity  to  allow  predators 
and  parasites  to  develop  in  his  or¬ 
chard.  It  is  well  recognized  that  if 
beneficial  insect  populations  can  be 
maintained,  rather  than  killed  off, 
the  need  for  a  strict  spray  schedule 
is  greatly  reduced.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  Northeast  we  are  constantly 
faced  with  a  threat  of  apple  maggot 
attack,  and  ryania  gives  very  little 
protection  against  this  pest 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent 
pest  control  developments  is  the 
package  program  for  peach  insect 
and  disease  control.  It  uses  phos¬ 
phate-type  insecticides,  such  as  EPN 
or  parathion,  and  fungicides,  such 
as  sulfur  or  captan.  Such  a  program 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
few  problems  occur.  Recently  mala- 
thion  has  been  found  to  do  most  of 
the  work  that  parathion  or  EPN  can 
do 

In  the  field  of  cherry  disease  and 
insect  control,  organic  chemicals  are 
threatening  the  position  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate  and  fixed  coppers  as  the 
standard  control  measures  for  cherry 
leaf  spot  and  cherry  fruit  flies  We 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  size 
and  color  of  cherries,  as  well  as  sugar 
content  and  dry  weight,  may  be  af¬ 
fected  simply  by  modifying  The 
standard  prpgram  with  such  organic 
chemicals  as  glyodin  or  captan  as 
fungicides  and  parathion  or  metho- 
xychlor  as  insecticides. 


Don  B.  Owens,  Jr.,  Toledo  2,  omo 

Here  is  a  new  way  to  sharpen  the  harrow  discs.  A  disc  sharpener  is  held 
against  them  as  they  are  turned  by  a  belt  from  the  pulley  of  the  tractor. 
There  is  said  to  be  no  danger  of  cutting  the  belt  up  to  400  r.p.m . 
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And  no  wonder!  Only  Viceroy  gives  you 
20,000  tiny  filters  in  every  tip— twice  as 
many  as  the  other  two  largest-selling  filter 
brands!  That’s  why  you  get  that  clean,  fresh, 
real  tobacco  taste! 


Twice  as  many 
filters  as  the 
other  two  larg¬ 
est-selling  filter 
brands — for 
real  tobacco 


taste! 


Knowing  How  to  Pick  the  Best  is  A.  B.  Hall’s  Living! 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hall,  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  hatches  14 
million  specially  bred  chicks  a  year.  As  a  successful  hatchery 
man,  he’s  developed  a  special  knack  for  knowing  how-to 
choose  the  best.  It  was  this  keen  ability  that  led  him  to 
choose  VICEROY  as  his  favorite  smoke! 


Viceroys  sure  have 
that  Real  Tobacco  Taste 
I  miss  in  every  other 
filter  brand !  ” 


ceroy 


filter 

ClGApC 


Viceroy’s  exclusive  filter  is  made  from  pure  cellulose  — soft,  snow-white,  natural! 
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Don't  let 'Shrinking  Horsepower" 
plow  your  tractor  under 


Every  former  knows  what  “shrink¬ 
ing  horsepower”  can  do  to  a  tractor’s 
performance. 

Every  time  you  run  the  engine, 
harmful  deposits  build  up  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  chambers  and  gradually  re¬ 
duce  the  horsepower. 

That's  why  you  should  use  new 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select.  It's  the  world’s 
only  oil  super-refined  by  the  exclusive 
Alchlor  Process  to  combat  “shrinking 
horsepower.” 

This  oil  controls  carbon,  the  cause 


of  pre-ignition,  knock  and  overheat¬ 
ing.  It  also  protects  against  acids  and 
corrosion,  and  provides  the  toughest 
protective  lubrication  film  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  It  assures  minimum  oil  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  life  of  your  tractor. 

Y ou’ll  find  it  wise  to  switch  to  Gulf- 
pride  H.D.  Select  soon.  It’s  available 
in  the  exact  grade  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer  of  your  tractor  for 
every  season  of  the  year.  Comes  in 
reusable  5  gal.  can  with  a  convenient 
pouring  spout  to  prevent  spilling. 


Here  we  are  over  the  top  again  and 
looking  forward  to  the  grand  blessing 
of  another  Spring.  It  is  too  early  for 
field  work  but  this  is  the  time  to 
plan.  The  really  successful  farmer 
is  the  one  who  farms  with  his  head 
as  well  as  his  hands.  Rotation  of 
crops,  new  plantings  to  replace  old, 
worn-out  crops,  market  trends  and 
needs,  and  new  developments  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  seeds — all  ot  them  need 
study.  These  cold  winter  days  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  time  to  get  out  the 
farm  journals  and  magazines  and 
look  for  new  ideas  for  spring  plant¬ 
ing.  The  toughest  gent  I  know  is  Old 
Father  Time.  He  marches  on  year 
after  year  regardless  of  wind  or 
weather,  and  we  need  to  move  along 
with  him  if  we  do  not  want  to  get 
left  behind. 

The  first  part  of  the  Winter  out 
here  has  been  a  rip-snorter — cold  rain 
or  snow  since  the  first  of  November. 
We  finally  got  the  corn  picked,  but 
it  was  quite  a  job.  There  was  not 
enough  to  warrant  hiring  a  machine, 
so  we  picked  it  by  hand.  Remember 
when  we  used  to  husk  corn  instead 
of  picking  it?  Oftentimes  the  small 
farmer  finds  progress  a  bit  difficult 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  answer  appeal’s  to  be 
to  hire  men  and  machines  to  come 
in  and  do  the  work.  This  is  what 
we  should  have  done  with  the  corn, 
but  the  ground  was  very  wet  and 
there  was  hardly  enough  to  bother 
with. 

Since  the  horse  gave  way  to  the 
tractor  on  most  of  the  fruit  farms 
here  and  it  has  been  about  as  econo¬ 
mical  to  buy  milk  and  butter  as  it  is 
to  keep  a  cow,  the  feed  space  in 
the  barn  looks  strangely  bare.  Calvin 
solved  part  of  this  problem  by  mov¬ 
ing  his  laying  flock  upstairs  in  the 
barn.  This  left  the  hen  house  empty, 
so  we  placed  several  racks  there 
for  the  storage  of  corn.  Properly 
ventilated,  this  serves  well  and  the 
corn  will  be  about  gone  by  the  time 
he  brings  in  his  new  flock.  In  bad 
weather  I  often  sit  out  there  and 
crank  the  corn  sheller.  There  are 
many  jobs  such  as  this  one  that 
require  no  thinking.  So,  while  my 
hands  are  busy,  my  mind  is  free  to 
wander  where  it  will.  I  often  puzzle 
over  facts  that  are  making  the  eco¬ 
nomists  tear  their  hair.  Our  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  steadily — about  165 
million  now,  and  that  should  make 
for  a  greater  demand  for  food.  The 
farm  population  is  decreasing  but- 
new  developments  in  chemicals, 
mechanization  and  consolidation  have 
actually  increased  production  to  a 
point  where  we  are  raising  too 
much.  Over-production  grows  worse 
each  year.  I  note  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  finally  woke  up  to  something 
I  said  in  this  column  long  ago:  price 
fixing  is  not  the  answer  to  the  farm 
squeeze  for  it  merely  encourages 
increased  production  which  is  the 
problem  to  begin  with.  Although 
increased  markets  might  be  prefer¬ 
able,  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  soil 
bank  idea  seems  to  merit  some  ap¬ 
proval. 

Now  to  ramble  on.  It  was  just  a 
sale — nothing  new  about  that.  You 
have  probably  seen  them  many  times. 
The  neighbors  had  come  from  near 
and  far  and  were  waiting  for  it  to 
begin.  Men  out  in  the  yard  looked 
at  the  machinery  and  livestock.  The 
women  were  in  the  house;  this  was 
to  be  an  all-out  sale.  You  see,  just 
a  short  time  ago  Mom  folded  her 
toil-worn  hands  for  the  last  time  and 
she  is  sleeping  now  in  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  over  at  the  Corners.  In  the  kit¬ 
chen  were  the  milk  crocks,  the 


wooden  butter  bowl  and  paddle,  the 
cast  iron  teakettle  and  cooking  uten¬ 
sils.  and  the  dishes  made  up  of  odds 
and  ends  from  various  sets.  In  the 
living  room  was  piled  most  of  the 
furniture.  There  was  the  combina¬ 
tion  bookcase  and  desk,  leather- 
cushioned  davenport  with  the  high 
leather  back.  Mom  was  mighty 
proud  when  that  was  delivered. 
There  was  the  old  wooden  bed  on 
which  so  many  years  she  had  gone 
to  sleep  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips. 
Over  in  the  corner  was  the  organ. 
When  she  was  a  girl,  the  young  folks 
gathered  around  it  on  winter  eve¬ 
nings  and  sang  about  a  sweet  bunch 
of  daisies  and  a  need  to  call  some¬ 
one  sweetheart.  Mom  did  the  play¬ 
ing,  so  she  could  not  hold  hands  with 
her  beau  until  after  the  others  had 
left.  But  that  was  not  the  only  time 
she  held  hands.  Throughout  the 
years,  they  had  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  hand  in  hand,  and  faced 
the  world,  faced  whatever  life 
brought  of  weal  and  woe.  Now.  just 
a  short  time  before,  Dad  had  sat 
by  the  bedside  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes  and  held  her  hand  for  the  last 
time.  It  was  just  another  sale — 
nothing  new  about  that — but  as  old 
as  humanity  itself.  It  meant  that 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  a  life¬ 
time  were  to  be  scattered  far  and 
wide.  For  a  lonely  old  man,  it  meant 
sunset  on  a  trail  which  began  in  a 
bower  of  roses  and  came  to  an  end 
in  the  valley  of  shadows.  It  was 
just  a  sale.  If  one  is  looking  for 
drama,  where  could  it  be  found 
better? 

The  best  rule  I  know  of  for  stay¬ 
ing  young  is  to  keep  mentally  as 
well  as  physically  alert.  Life  grows 
more  interesting  each  day.  With 
modern  means  of  communication 
and  transportation,  news  and  places 
come  quickly  to  the  Jiving  room. 
This  means  that  we  need  to  know 
more  and  understand  more  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  our  shrinking  world. 
The  mind  has  a  tremendous  influence 
over  the  body.  We  can  be  old  at  60 
or  young  at  80  depending  upon  how 
we  strive.  I  rather  like  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  I  would  rather  wear  away 
than  rust  away. 

This  is  national  election  year  and 
we  all  need  to  keep  our  minds  alert 
to  be  sure  that  we  choose  wisely 
in  accordance  with  the  American 
ideals  that  we  cherish.  Some  people 
get  the  idea  that  a  congressman  or 
a  senator  is  some  superman,  far 
above  the  common  level.  This  is  not 
so.  They  are  men  and  women  like 
the  rest  of  us,  with  strengths,  weak¬ 
nesses,  beliefs  and  vital  interests. 
We  need  to  study  the  political  pic¬ 
ture  carefully  in  order  to  judge 
wisely.  L.  B.  Reber 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select- 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


Best  for  all  your  lubrication  needs 

Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  saves  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  handling  five  to  seven 
different  greases. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant — excellent 
for  all  conventional  transmissions  and  dif¬ 
ferentials. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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EXTRA  PROFITS  ON  AIL  CROPS 


The  proof  of  a  fertilizer  is  in  results  in  the  field.  Read  these  reports 
from  farmers  in  this  area  who  tell  you  about  the  extra  yields 
AGRICO  produced  for  them  in  side-by-side  checks  with  other 
fertilizers  on  their  farms.  Henry  Kraszewski,  of  Southampton, 
Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 


"$44.77  MORE  PER  ACRE  ON  POTATOES !” 

"I  decided  to  run  a  side-by-side  test,  using  AGRICO  FOR  LONG 
ISLAND  5-10-5  and  another  5-10-5  I’d  been  using,”  says  Mr. 
Kraszewski.  "I  planted  Kennebec,  a  variety  which  is  a  big  yielder, 
and  used  3000  lbs.  per  acre  of  both  fertilizers. 

"AGRICO  yielded  635  bu.  per  acre  of  #1  potatoes,  outyielding 
the  other  fertilizer  by  116  bu.  per  acre,  and  gave  me  an  additional 
$44.77  EXTRA  PROFIT — even  in  one  of  the  hottest,  driest  growing 
seasons  ever. 

"The  size  and  quality  of  the  AGRICO-grown  potatoes  was  very 
satisfying,  and  that  extra  yield,  quality  and  size  you  get  with 
AGRICO  are  important  factors  in  good  price  years  or  bad!” 


HENRY  KRASZEWSKI,  of  Southampton,  N,  Y. 


" TOPDRESSING  PAYS - 

MORE  HAY,  MORE  GRAZING!" 


FRANCIS  MEEHAN,  of  Rexvilie,  N.Y. 


It’s  important  in  ’56  that  more  and  better  home¬ 
grown  feed  be  grown  to  help  put  milk  profits  up 
where  they  should  be.  It  will  pay  you  to  topdress 
now  for  better  pastures  with  AGRICO  and  18% 
NORMAL  Superphosphate.  Francis  Meehan,  of 
Rexvilie,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  tells  you  his 
experience: 

"Topdressing  8  acres  of  new  seeding  early  in 
Spring  paid  good  dividends  during  the  dry  part 
of  the  Summer.  I  topdressed  a  newT  seeding  of 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  with  700  lbs.  per 
acre  of  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  about 
April  15th,  as  suggested  by  A.A.C.  Soil  Service. 

"I  left  a  portion  unfertilized  as  a  check.  At 
hay  harvest  time,  June  23rd,  we  found  that  the 
18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  produced  over 
700  lbs.  MORE  dry  hay  per  acre  than  the  un¬ 
fertilized  area.  In  addition,  we  turned  out  for 
aftermath  grazing  on  July  18th  with  about  6"  of 
growth.  Right  through  mid-August,  this  8  acres 
furnished  enough  day  pasture  to  carry  our  entire 
milking  herd  plus  some  dry  heifers.  Our  regular 
permanent  pastures  furnished  very  little  feed. 

"From  mid-August  through  mid-Sept.,  with 
little  rain,  we  were  milking  4  less  cows  but 
increased  milk  production  by  1140  lbs.  For 
$85.68  invested  in  18%  NORMAL  Superphos¬ 
phate,  we  made  a  net  gain  of  $346.30,  figuring 
$56.48  increased  value  for  extra  hay  cut,  plus 
$375.50  increased  value  of  milk  production  for 
a  65  day  period.  Topdressing  pays!” 


AGRICO  WINS  COMPARATIVE  CHECK! 


RAYMOND  W,  KIEHLE 
of  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

I  made  $12.94  EXTRA 


Raymond  W.  Kiehle,  of  Dansville,  Livingston 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  also  wanted  to  see  for  himself 
whether  AGRICO  would  give  him  better  yields 
on  potatoes.  He  tells  you  how  he  found  out 
the  difference  AGRICO  makes: 

"In  Spring.  I  decided  to  make  an  accurate  check 
on  the  performance  of  AGRICO  compared  with  an¬ 
other  fertilizer.  On  one  plot,  I  applied  AGRICO  FOR 
POTATOES  5-10-10  at  1500  lbs.  per  acre,  and  on 
another  plot,  another  5-10-10  at  the  same  rate. 

"The  AGRICO-fertilized  potatoes  yielded  612.7  bu. 
per  acre,  and  the  other  fertilizer  only  made  601.3  bu. 
per  acre — 11.4  bu.  per  acre  MORE  with  AGRICO.  In 
addition.  AGRICO  produced  20.8  bu.  more  U.S.  No.  1 
potatoes.  This  meant  an  EXTRA  PROFIT  of  $10.61 
per  acre,  and  since  AGRICO  cost  $2.33  less  per  acre, 
NET  PROFIT  per  acre  with  AGRICO. 


"Even  under  very  droughty  weather  conditions,  AGRICO  proved  its  extra 
crop-producing  power!” 


" AGRICO  PRODUCES  MORE  CORN!" 


In  one  side-by-side  test  after  another,  farmers 
prove  the  difference  AGRICO  makes  in  extra 
yields,  quality  and  profit.  On  corn,  dairy  farmer 
Arthur  Agne,  of  Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
decided  to  find  out  which  fertilizer  would  give 
him  best  return  per  dollar.  He  says: 

"It  made  sense  to  me,  with  costs  getting  higher 
and  income  not  keeping  pace,  that  more  home  grown 
feed  would  produce  milk  at  less  cost.  I  made  a  test  to 
make  sure  which  fertilizer  would  produce  the  most 
home-grown  grain  per  acre.  I  used  AGRICO  FOR 
CORN  and  another  fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis 
side-by-side  on  a  field  of  corn,  at  the  same  rate  per  acre. 


ARTHUR  AGNE  "I  picked  each  plot  separately  and  found  that 

of  Verona,  N,  Y.  AGRICO  produced  104.2  bu.  of  air-dried  corn  per 

acre,  and  the  other  brand  98.62  bu.  per  acre.  In 
dollars  and  cents,  AGRICO  produced  $7.12  more  dairy  feed  per  acre!” 


ORDER  HOW! 


Cash  in  on  the  aK-important  DIFFERENCE  Agrico  makes  in  extra  yield,  extra  quality — EXTRA  NET  PROFIT. 
There’s  an  AGRICO®  best  for  each  major  crop— great  crop-producers,  all!  See  your  A.A.C.  Agent— NOWi 


made  ONLY  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  No.  Weymouth,  Mass.  •  Three  Rivers,  (Phoenix),  N.  Y, 
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ELEVATORS 


top  drive 
pulls 
load  up 


MAIL  Coupon 
for  new 
Catalog. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  Inc.  1 


Name 
P.O.  ... 
R.F.D  . 


INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Rush  new  Smoker  Catalog  to 

. . .  Stole  . 


60° 

elevation 
in  safety 


extra  deep 
“slip-on” 
flights 


20"  wide 
trough 


'greased  for- 
long- life” 
bearings 


!  OR 

EA1 

‘E 

R  YIELD... 

HIGHER  QUALlTy,,, 
MORE  PROFIT. . . 
FROM  YOUR  CROPS I 


Farmers  using  the  modern,  scientific  methods  of 
STEEIUME  IRRIGATION  ore  moking  more  money 
from  their  crops — so  con  you!  It  doesn't  cost  .  . . 
it  poys!  First  crop  often  poys  for  the  system. 


I  wont  o  scientific  irrigation  layout  for  my 
form  —  no  obligation. 

Nome _ 

Adder  r.s  _ 

Telex 'ione _ Sr?c-3 


Distributed  by: 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
R1VERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Save  30% 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2!z 2  to  3 '/2  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na- 
fionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

Send  for  free  booklet 


Lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


COLTILLER  manufacturing  eo. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


At  the  L.  L  Potato  Meeting 


Some  400  potato  men  attended 
each  day’s  program  of  Long  Island 
Potato  Growers’  24th  annual  two- 
day  convention  in  Polish  Hall,  River- 
head,  N.Y.,  early  last  month.  This 
convention  is  managed  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  service  and  the 
Suffolk  County  Potato  Committee, 
Perry  Conklin,  Aquebogue,  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Conklin  and  Amherst  Davis, 
Mt.  Sinai,  presided. 

Varieties,  Seed,  Spacing,  Fertilizer 

For  new  potato  varieties,  Dr.  M. 
W.  Meadows,  Cornell  University, 
described  the  USDA’s  Merrimae  and 
Plymouth  as  “two  most  promising”. 
Merrimae,  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Station,  is 
especially  good  for  chipping  and 
French  fries,  he  said;  Plymouth, 
perfected  at  the  Maine  Station,  he 
described  as  resistant  to  scab  and 
late  blight  and  as  attractive  in  color 
and  shape.  Dr.  Robert  Cetas  of 
Long  Island’s  State  Research  Farm 
at  Riverhead,  recommended  dipping' 
seed  potatoes  in  nabam  materials 
(Dithane  D-14,  Parzate,  Orthonabam, 
et  al.),  in  Semesan-Bel,  or  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  before  cutting 
them.  Dr.  Richard  Sawyer  of  the 
Research  Farm  advised  purchase  of 
seed  stock  from  several  sources,  from 
five  or  six,  for  instance,  for  a  100- 
acre  planting.  In  Dr.  Sawyer’s  1955 
tests,  six-inch  in-row  seedpiece  spac¬ 
ing  resulted  in  highest  yields  for 
both  Katahdins  and  Cobblers,  but 
“yield  increases  often  mean  too  small 
tuber  size”,  he  said.  So  for  Cobblers, 
“which  set  a  lot  of  tubers”,  Dr.  Saw¬ 
yer  recommended  in-row  spacing  of 
10  inches,  for  Katahdins  a  bit  less. 

Potato  Pest  Control 

For  pest  control  in  potatoes  this 
year,  Dr.  Maurie  Semel  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Farm  was  optimistic  about 
dieldrin  and  heptachlor  for  insects. 
Parathion  he  cited  as  first  chonce  for 
aphid  control,  although  “malatliion 
is  safer”;  Systox  was  also  suggested 
for  aphids.  For  wireworms,  Dr. 
Semel  mentioned  chlordane  and  al- 
drin  as  effective  materials.  Joseph 
Spears  of  the  USD  A  was  optimistic 
about  Long  Island’s  nematode  situ¬ 
ation  in  view  of  the  effectiveness  of 
double  soil  fumigation  with  DD.  Two 
treatments  of  90  gallons  per  acre  in 
the  Fall  when  soil  temperatures  are 
still  above  65  degrees  are  “very 
promising”,  he  said.  The  land  is 
plowed  after  treatment  and  then 
Heated  again  within  10  days. 

New  York’s  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Daniel  Carey  told  the 
growers  that  the  State’s  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  growers  who  keep  infested 
land  out  of  production  has  limited 
the  spread  of  nematodes.  But  he  sug¬ 
gested  diversification  of  crops  on 
Long  Island  —  wheat,  for  instance  — 
saying  the  same  crop  year  after  year 
“makes  the  land  sick.” 

“Combine  Harvesting  Is  Worthwhile” 

For  potato  harvesting,  combines 
were  given  strong  endorsement.  Dr. 
Meadows  said  they  are  “one  of  the 
best  ways  of  reducing  costs  and  of 
producing  potatoes  profitably.”  He 
estimated  costs  of  moving  L.  I.  po¬ 
tatoes  from  soil  to  storage  last  year 
by  two-row  digger  and  hand  pickers 
at  from  11  to  13  cents  a  bushel;  by 
combine  harvesters  and  bulk  trucks, 
he  said,  the  work  was  done  for  4.7  to 
11.6  cents  a  bushel.  He  advised  “con¬ 
sider  combine  harvesters  seriously; 
they  are  worthwhile.”  Paul  Szczepan- 
kowski,  a  Suffolk  grower,  declared, 
“If  I  had  to  go  back  to  hand  pick¬ 
ing,  I  would  stop  farming.”  He  cited 
combine  harvesting  advantages  as 
(1)  fewer  workers,  (2)  cleaner 
fields,  (3)  no  weather  worries,  (4) 
no  foreign  matter,  “except  a  few 
stones”,  and  (5)  50  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  injury.  Szczepankowski  gave 
disadvantages  as  (1)  slight  loss  of 
color  in  storage — potatoes  go  in  wet, 


and  (2)  loss  of  a  few  small  potatoes 
through  the  chains.  Bulk  truck 
bodies,  he  said,  should  not  be  fully 
enclosed,  but  slatted  to  provide  aer¬ 
ation.  Another  grower,  Richard  Cor- 
with,  gave  the  cost  of  the  combine 
harvester  as  $8,200;  five  men  were 
used  at  the  machine,  plus  two  truck 
drivers  and  two  men  at  storage.  He 
estimated  a  2.27-cent  saving  per 
bushel  over  hand  picking,  but  ad¬ 
vised  one  to  “watch  out  for  bottle¬ 
necks,  be  alert,  and  do  not  expect  a 
wheel  tractor  to  pull  the  machine  on 
light  soils.”  Corwith  reported  that 
attaching  a  windrower  to  the  com¬ 
bine  enabled  handling  four  rows  at 
once,  and  seven  acres  was  his  opera¬ 
tion’s  maximum  daily  harvest  with 
the  combine.  Dean  Lewin  described 
the  combine  harvest  of  150  acres  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents  a 
bushel.  In  ventilated  storage,  he 
said,  there  is  hardly  any  discolora¬ 
tion,  but  in  plain  storage,  combined 
potatoes  may  be  darker.  Lewin  aver¬ 
aged  a  harvest  of  3,000  bushels  a  day; 
he  spoke  of  a  saving  of  S3, 750  from 
the  combine. 

Marketing  Agreement  Approved 

After  hearing  Edward  Gallahue  of 
the  USDA  explained  a  proposed 
marketing  agreement  and  George 
Philbrick  of  Maine  declare  that  such 
an  agreement  made  Maine  growers 
$10  million  in  1955,  Long  Island 
growers  voted  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  a  potato  marketing  agree¬ 
ment.  One  grower  protested,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  because  “I  dump  my 
seconds  anyway”,  no  marketing 
agreement  is  necessary;  “compulsory 
inspection  is  what  is  needed”,  he  de¬ 
clared.  Philbrick  reported  that 
Long  Island  is  the  country’s  only 
potato  area  able  to  support  a  starch 
plant  that  does  not  have  one.  He 
thought,  should  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  finally  be  approved,  that  a 
plant  could  be  put  into  operation 
“within  a  year.” 

The  Outlook  for  Potatoes 

Dr.  A.  E.  Mercker  of  the  USDA 
was  “rather  pessimistic”  about  the 
potato  business  outlook.  He  said  no 
appreciable  acreage  reduction  is 
coming  this  year,  but  that  some 
sections  are  expanding.  He  fore¬ 
saw  overproduction  again.  Chairman 
Conklin  reported  the  opposition  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Potato  Commit¬ 
tee  to  potato  futures  operations  in 
commodity  markets.  Asking  for  a 
show  of  sentiment  regarding  this  op¬ 
position,  he  received  nearly  unani- 
mouse  aproval  for  it. 

John  Wickham  of  Cutchogue  at¬ 
tacked  the  credibility  and  utility  of 
the  USDA’s  current  potato  crop  re¬ 
ports.  He  declared  that  onion  grow¬ 
ers’  expression  of  dissatisfaction  led 
to  improvement  in  onion  reports  and 
that  the  community  potato  commit¬ 
tee  voted  to  request  the  potato  esti¬ 
mating  services  be  done  away  with 
entirely  or  that  Long  Island  boy¬ 
cott  it  during  June  and  July.  He  rec¬ 
ognized  the  need  for  an  unbiased  es¬ 
timate  of  the  potato  situation  and 
that  “the  Government  service  is  as 
good  or  better  than  any  other.”  But 
he  deplored  the  present  service’s 
failure  to  take  into  account  (1)  rela¬ 
tive  independence  of  regions  in  the 
national  marketing  situation — “last 
year  the  Maine  crop,  reported  large 
when  just  about  planted,  depressed 
prices  of  Long  Island  potatoes  about 
to  be  marketed;  anything  could  have 
happened  to  the  Maine  ci’op,  and 
some  of  it  did”;  (2)  disappearance 
of  the  earlier-harvested  crop,  “a  false 
surplus  may  be  reported”;  and  (3) 
the  probable  cull-outs  and  diverted 
potatoes.  Wickham  declared  that 
“crop  reports  have  cost  farmers  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.”  A  vote  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  was  unanimous  to  allow  the  po¬ 
tato  committee  to  go  ahead  as  it  can 
toward  correction  of  faults  in  the 
reports.  j.  n.  b.  j 


RUPTURE 

-EASER 


Mokes  Life  Worth  Living 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 


(A  Pipe;  Bruce  Prodeci) 

~  No.  2606561 


1 1 1 


Right  or 
Side 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim 
dance,  lift  things!  Work.  p:2y’ 
sleep,  even  bathe  wearing  Huptuu- 
Easer.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds 
reducible  inguinal  rupture  in  place 
without  gouging.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands!  NO  FITTING.  Merely  ad¬ 
just  back  lacing  and  leg  straps,  snap 
in  front!  Give  measurement  around 
lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state  right, 
left  side  or  double.  Postage  rrepaid 
except  C.O.D.’s.  Delay  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous!  Order  today! 

Over  1,000,000  Grateful  Users! 

10-Day  Trial  —  Satistactii®*™  Or 
Money  Back] 


Double  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 


$4.35  811  WYANDOTTE 

_ DPT.  RY-36. _ K  A  NS  A  S  CITY  5,  M  o. 


TEALE  DOZER -LOADER 


Fits  TD-6,  TD-9,  D-2,  D-4,  Cletrac  A  End 
B,  HD-5.  Long  and  short  track  crawlers. 
Also  dozer  blades,  angle  blades,  and 
scarifiers.  Write  for  prices. 

WAYNE  R.  WYANT 

Representative 

122  Sheridan  Sq.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 


SEPTIC  TANK 


OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  Quickly  and  c  ve  you  a 
lot  of  nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay 
$30  or  more  to  have  it  pumped  out?  An 
amazing  NEW  Complete  Treatment  by 
Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspoo  s,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  svs  table. 
A  liquefier  that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and 
Bad  Odor  almost  FOREVER!  Start  using 
SEPTIC-MAGIC  and  eliminate  frequent 
costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 


CERCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

BOX  95, _ COLCHESTER,  CONN. 

PILES 


If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching:, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Busbee: 

“I  will  never  furget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  lack  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 

■  Palliative  Pile  Prt-para- 

W  tions.”  John  D.  Mushee. 

YOU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 


FREE 


ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  P:ie 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 


PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48,  C4  Marshall,  Mich. 


How  to  lick 
the  Stone  Problem 

...uselWlP®!!! 

the  proved  Mechanical  Stonepicker 

Picks  up,  carries,  dumps  stones  I'V  to  8" 
in  diameter.  Clears  up  to  4  acres  a  day. 
Leaves  a  perfect  stone-free  seed  bed.  Saves 
costly  stone  damage  to  implements.  Increases 
productivity.  Hundreds  in  use. 

Get  full  information  on  this 
amazing  machine  —  Write  — 
BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS.  INC. 
DEPT.  B,  _ STRATFORD,  CONN. 

GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

EARN  SPARE  TIME  MONEY  —  NO  INVESTMENT 
Sell  Name  Brand:  Appliances,  Jewelry.  Housewares, 
Gifts,  Premiums.  Write  today  for  FREE  big  color¬ 
ful  catalog  with  confidential  price  list.  Immediate 
delivery  from  our  $500,000  Inventory. 

CONELLE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  INC.. 
DEPT.  5,  343  WEST  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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How  This  GO-EARLY,  BIG-LOAD  Traction  Gives 


You  Crop-sparking,  Round-saving  Tillage! 


"Mince”  cornfield  trash  and  level-up,  too — with  the  Interna¬ 
tional®  TD-6  crawler  pulling  a  McCormick®  No.  24-B  offset  "plow¬ 
ing”  disk  harrow!  Work  along  the  old  rows  or  across  them,  in 
comfort  —  exclusive  ball-ioint-mounted  track  frames  bridge  the 
low  spots,  give  free-action  traction,  anywhere! 

This  heavy-duty  power  with  the  built-in,  “cog-locomotive”  trac¬ 
tion  teams  with  International  diesel  governing — to  assure  you  full¬ 
rated  pull  and  working  speed  even  across  soft  spots. 

When  it’s  time  to  go,  this  TD-6  ignores  adverse  footing  to  deep- 
work  24  acres  daily  on  only  16  gallons  of  low-cost  fuel  —  and  to 
deep-cut  your  ground  preparation  time  and  costs.  See  how  once¬ 
over,  time-table  tillage  can  speedily  put  trash  in  its  soil -saving  place ! 


Even  on  juicy,  tractor-high  sweet  clover,  20  trash-biting  grousers  are  al¬ 
ways  in  pull-bracing  position— keeping  the  TD-6’s  full  4-plow  drawbar  power 
“harnessed.”  Correct  crawler  power-weight  balance  and  forward  hitch  point, 
as  developed  by  International,  provides  the  slip -prevention  to  plow  16  acres  of 
this  tough  sod  daily ! 


Don’t  worry  about  "soil  packing,”  even  the  moist  spots.  These  broad  tracks 
have  plank-like,  stay-on-top  flotation  to  tread  lightly!  This  5-6  plow  TD-9  is  ram¬ 
bling  at  fourth  speed  with  the  spring-shank,  tool  bar  “digger.”  On  this  soil  warm¬ 
up  errand,  the  outfit  leaves  the  seed  bed  mellow — no  root-cramping  tight  spots  1 


Relax  in  deep-cushioned  comfort  and  try  seconds- 
fast,  hot  or  cold,  International  diesel  starting  that 
works  without  fooling  or  fouling.  Load  up  a  sure-going 
International  diesel  crawler.  Test  all  its  big-income 
advantages,  including  ability  to  make  high-yielding 
seed  beds  and  do  conservation  jobs  the  easy,  low-cost 
way.  See  your  IH  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCorrmck  Farm  Equipment 
and  Farmail  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units— General 
Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Send  for 
FREE 
Catalog 


International  Harvester  Company, 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-2,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  material  checked: 

I  j  International  TD-6,  TD-9  catalog 
I  |  McCormick  No.  16  high-clearance  mold-board  plow 
[  |  McCormick  combination  tool  bar-dozer  carrier 
I  1  McCormick  No.  24-B  Cover  Crop  Offset  Disk  Harrow 


Name 


Student 


Address. 
P.  O _ 


-State 


My  IH  dealer  is_ 


March  3,  1956 
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The  Blueberry  Story 


By  GEORGE  L.  SLATE 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


One  pots  with  o  heavy  Brillion  Pulverizer  breaks 
down  clods  faster  —  eliminates  discing. 


Firming  the  seedbed  oncf  eliminating  air  pock¬ 
ets  gives  more  plonts  o  chonce  to  grow. 


Frost-heaved  groin  or  grass  is  readily  firmed 
itrrf©  place,  without  compacting. 


Small  stones  are  pressed  into  the  ground  to  prevent 
domoge  to  cutter-bars  on  mowers  end  combines. 


BRILLION  PULVERIZERS 
give  plants  a  better  start  4  WOVS 


As  the  illustrations  above  show, 
the  Brillion  Pulverizer  is  one  of 
the  most  versatile,  most  profitable 
tools  you  can  own.  It  not  only  works 
at  high  ground  speed,  but  also 
assures  more  bountiful  crops. 

It  stands  to  reason — a  firm,  well 
mulched  seedbed,  compact  under¬ 
neath,  clod  free  on  top,  makes  more 
nutrients  available  to  growing 
plants,  encourages  root  systems  to 
anchor  and  expand. 

Brillion  Pulverizers  have  the 
weight,  strength  and  stability  to 
hold  to  their  work  at  fast  tractor 
speeds  ...  to  resist  the  twisting 
pressures  of  working  rough,  rolling 
ground. 


Special  ball  and  socket  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  axles — extra  strength  in 
every  part — means  an  even  job  of 
penetration,  pulverizing,  and  firm¬ 
ing  over  the  full  length  of  the 
roller.  Sealed  roller  bearings  carry 
the  axles  and  make  pulling  easier 
on  power  and  fuel. 

See  your  Brillion  dealer  for  com¬ 
plete  information.  Choose  from 
over  120  different  sizes  and  models 
— single,  double  and  triple  gang. 
For  folder  w  rite  The  Brillion  Iron 
Works,  Dept.  P-28-3,  Brillion,  Wis. 


HE  highbush  blueberry  has 
come  a  long  ways  since  the 
late  Dr.  F.  V.  Coville  of 
the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  late 
Miss  Elizabeth  White  of 
New  Jersey  decided  that  this  deli¬ 
cious  native  fruit  could  be  improved 
by  breeding  and  brought  into  cul¬ 
tivation.  Cultural  experiments  began 
in  1906  and  breeding  work  in  1909. 

Superior  wild  varieties  were  lo¬ 
cated,  propagated  and  planted  com¬ 
mercially  for  several  years  until  the 
varieties  resulting  from  the  breeding 
work  became  available.  Pioneer  ,  was 
the  first  of  the  hybrid  sorts  and 
since  then  a  steady  stream  of  new 
varieties  has  been  introduced.  Nearly 
all  have  made  a  place  for  themselves 
until  superseded  by  better  varieties. 


PULVERIZERS 


End  brockets  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  boll  and  socket  action. 
This  permits  the  axle  to  float  and 
maintains  straight  alignment, 
even  an  rough  or  uneven  ground. 


Self-aligning,  dust-sealed  steel 
roller  bearings  assure  eosier  draft 
and  longer  life  than  ordinary 
bearings.  Extra  width  reduces 
wear,  shock  and  eliminates  bind¬ 
ing  under  all  field  conditions. 


Exclusively  Brillion,  this  4"  pipe 
axle  provides  greater  weight  and 
strength  to  meet  today’s  fast 
tractor  speeds.  This  construction 
permits  use  of  long-wearing  dust- 
sealed  steel  roller  bearings. 


Press 

Here 

to 

Write 


Press  Here 
to  Retract 


RETRACT-O-PEN  RIOT! 

★  ★  ★ 

Prices  Slashed  to  New  Low! 

REFILLS 

$1 


Will 


RETRACTABLE 

PENS 


for 

only  I 

(49c  value  each) 
to  fit 

PAPER-MATE 
and  all 
retractable 
pens! 
Choice  of 
Red,  Blue 
Black  or 
Green 
_  __  Ink ! 

$1.79  value  each) 

100  lor  $18 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue,  Black  or  Green 
Ink!  Barrels  in  asst'd  colors, 
not  leak,  smear  or  transfer. 

Send  check  or  money  order;  add  10c  shipping 
charge.  Money-back  guarantee.  Every  pen  perfect 
or  replaced.  Larger  quantity  and  imprint  prices 
on  request. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

DEPT.  280,  P-  0.  BOX  45 

FOREST  HILLS.  N.  Y. 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.C. 
BRAND  NEW! 


1000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289)  $229 

2000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0*Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $299 

2500  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-0-light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $319 

3  KW,  Water  Cooled,  4  Cylinder  $495 

»  OTHER  SIZES  * 

■  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  * 
I  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  I 

■  models  on  display.  All  units  guargn-  I 

I  teed!  I 

■  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  "GR”  1 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


Blueberry  bushes  thrive  on  acid  soil 
under  a  saivdust  mulch. 

The  blueberry  is  an  attractive 
Icrop.  The  fruit  is  universally  popular 
;and  in  active  demand  for  fresh  fruit 
as  well  as  for  processing.  The  bushes 
are  long-lived  and  they  thrive  on  land 
j  not  suitable  for  other  farm  crops. 
Winter  temperatures  and  spring 
frosts  are  less  of  a  hazard  than  with 
other  fruits.  The  berries  are  not 
so  perishable  as  the  other  small 
fruits,  and  stand  handling  very  well. 
The  high  cost  of  the  plants  is  a 
drawback,  but  their  long  life  and  the 
high  prices  paid  for  the  large-fruited 
types  soon  has  them  amortized. 

Blueberries  are  an  excellent  home 
garden  fruit  where  the  soils  are 
suitable.  By  planting  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties,  fruit  will 
be  available  from  mid-July  until  near 
the  end  of  August  in  Central  New 
York.  Protection  from  the  birds  is 
essential  in  small  plantings  as  they 
may  take  all  of  the  crop. 

Highbush  Varieties 

The  highbush  blueberry  varieties 
now  being  grown  are  mostly  the  older 
varieties,  Rubel,  Cabot,  Pioneer,  Ran- 
coc-as,  Jersey,  Stanley  and  a  few 
others.  Atlantic,  Pemberton,  Dixi 
and  Burlington,  of  more  recent 
origin,  have  also  been  planted.  Of 
these  older  sorts,  Jersey  and  Atlantic 
are  probably  the  best  for  commer¬ 
cial  planting.  Pemberton  is  a  very 
vigorous  and  productive  plant,  but 
its  poor  scar  greatly  reduces  its 
keeping  quality  and  limits  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  home  garden  or  local 
markets  where  it  is  used  promptly. 
Dixi,  one  of  the  largest,  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  but  it  is  hardly  pro¬ 
ductive  enough  for  a  commercial 
berry,  although  still  among  the  best 
for  a  home  planting. 

Several  new  varieties  recently  in¬ 
troduced  are  of  much  promise  and 
the  indications  are  that,  as  they  be¬ 


come  better  known  and  plants  are 
available  at  lower  prices,  they  will 
gradually  replace  the  older  sorts  to 
which  they  are  definitely  superior. 
Earliblue,  ripening  with  the  very 
early  Weymouth,  is  much  superior 
in  all  the  characteristics  that  make 
a  good  variety.  Bluecrop,  ripening 
a  few  days  later,  is  very  large,  very 
firm,  light  blue,  mild-flavored  and 
has  an  execllent  bush.  Berkeley,  an¬ 
other  fine  variety,  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  is  milder  in  flavor  than  Coville! 
Still  later  is  Herbert,  equally  good, 
and  rated  near  the  top  in  quality! 
Coville,  latest  of  all,  finishes  the 
season.  Its  vigorous,  rapid  growing 
bush  produces  heavy  crops  early. 
The  berries  are  very  large,  very  tart 
and  firm.  Prospective  planters  who 
want  the  best  in  blueberries  should 
make  their  choice  of  varieties  from 
these  newer  sorts. 

Pollination  and  Soils 

Blueberries  will  produce  good 
crops  when  planted  in  solid  blocks 
of  one  variety.  But  pollination  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  pollina¬ 
tion  by  another  variety  results  in  a 
higher  proportion  of  flowers  setting 
fruit,  larger  and  earlier  ripening  ot 
cross-pollinated  as  compared  with 
self-pollinated  berries.  Bumble  bees 
are  very  numerous  in  blueberry 
fields  at  blooming  time  and  do  much 
of  the  pollinating. 

Blueberries  grow  naturally  on 
moist,  acid,  sandy  soils,  usually 
well-supplied  with  organic  matter. 
In  cultivation,  they  need  similar  soils 
for  best  results,  but  cultural  condi¬ 
tions  may  occasionally  be  modified  to 
some  extent  to  make  up  for  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  soil.  The  soil  must 
be  porous  and  well  aerated,  as  the 
roots  cannot  grow  in  compact  soils. 
Sandy  soils,  peats  or  sandy  loams, 
well-supplied  with  organic  matter, 
are  best.  In  the  garden,  heavier  soils 
may  be  loosened  by  working  into 
them  considerable  quantities  of  peat, 
sawdust  or  leaf  mold,  but  this  is  not 
practicable  for  large  plantings. 

Good  drainage  is  also  essential. 
Blueberries  do  not  tolerate  wet  feet 
during  the  growing  season.  The  op¬ 
timum  water  table,  or  level  at  which 
the  water  stands  in  the  soil,  should 
range  from  about  14  to  22  inches 
during  the  growing  season.  Flooding 
in  the  winter  months  is  not  harmful. 
A  water  table  lower  than  22  inches 
during  much  of  the  growing  season 
may  injure  or  kill  the  plants  during 
a  drought.  Irrigation  or  mulching 
will  materially  improve  moisture 
conditions  on  dry  sites,  but  commer¬ 
cial  plantings  should  be  located 
where  moisture  conditions  approach 
the  optimum. 

The  pH  of  the  soil  should  range 
from  about  4.0  to  5.2.  If  the  pH  is 
not  known,  the  local  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  can  usually  determine  it. 
If  the  pH  is  above  5.5,  it  can  be 
lowered  by  working  sulfur  into  the 
soil  a  year  before  the  plants  are 
set.  One  pound  of  sulfur  to  100 
square  feet  of  sandy  soil  should 
lower  the  pH  from  5.5  to  4.5.  Heavier 
soils  may  need  three  to  four  pounds 
for  the  same  area.  A  mixture  of  half 
peat  and  half  soil  is  a  good  medium 
in  which  to  grow  blueberry  plants 
in  the  garden.  Soils  that  must  be 
acidified  artificially  should  have  their 
pH  checked  annually  until  it  appears 
to  be  stabilized. 

Time  for  Planting 

Planting  is  usually  done  in  the 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked,  but  fall  planting  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  well-drained  soils.  Fall-set 
plants  should  be  mulched  with  a 
shovelful  of  sawdust  or  mounded  up 
to  with  soil  to  prevent  them  from 
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being  heaved  out  of  the  soil  by  frost 
action  during  the  Winter. 

Two-year-old  plants  are  probably 
the  best  buy.  Home  gardeners  some¬ 
times  buy  older  bushes  to  hasten 
bearing,  but  the  advantages  are 
doubtful;  the  shock  of  transplanting 
an  old  bush  delays  bearing.  Rooted 
cuttings  or  one-year  plants  are 
cheaper  and  may  be  used  to  save 
money,  but  they  require  nursery 
care  the  first  year  and  watering  if 
the  season  is  dry.  Blueberries  were 
once  planted  eight  x  four  feet,  but 
the  vigorous  new  sorts  and  heavy 
fertilization  make  large  bushes,  sc 
10  k  five  feet  is  needed  to  prevent 
crowding. 

Mulching  is  an  excellent  practice 
with  blueberries.  Where  mulching 
has  been  compared  with  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  experimentally,  the  mulched 
plants  have  substantially  outyielded 
the  cultivated  plants.  Mulching  con¬ 
serves  soil  moisture,  keeps  down 
weeds  and  eliminates  root  injury 
from  cultivation;  on  sloping  land  it 
prevents  erosion.  The  rotting  mulch 
adds  considerable  organic  material 
to  the  soil.  Sawdust  is  one  of  the 
best  mulches,  but  non-legume  hay, 
straw,  leaves,  pine  needles  and  peat 
moss  are  satisfactory.  Home  garden¬ 
ers  should  certainly  mulch. 

Plantings  that  are  not  mulched 
should  have  irrigation  available  for 
dry  summers.  The  blueberry  plant, 
because  of  its  shallow  root  system, 
suffers  severely  during  a  drought 
and  the  crop  may  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  in  dry  locations  the  plants  may 
die.  Young  plants  are  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury  than  old  ones. 

Nitrogen  the  Best  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen  is  the  fertilizer  element 
most  likely  to  be  profitable  with 
blueberries.  The  other  elements 
are  likely  to  be  in  most  soils  in 
adequate  amounts  for  satisfactory 
growth  and  production.  Very  infer¬ 
tile  sandy,  acid  soils,  however,  may 
need  complete  fertilizers.  Large 
growers  should  experiment  with 
these  elements:  otherwise  much 
material  may  be  wasted. 

Experimental  work  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  shown  that  ammonium 
nitrogen  is  much  superior  to  nitrate 
for  blueberry  plants.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  on  soils  with  a  pH 
of  5.0  or  above.  Sulfate  of  ammonia 
is  thus  the  preferred  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  but  ammonium  nitrate  may  be 
used  if  the  sulfate  is  not  to  be  hack 

Newly  set  plants  should  not  be 
fertilized  at  planting  time  but,  if 
rainfall  is  normal,  the  plant  may  be 
given  about  two  ounces  of  sulfate 
of  ammonia.  Thereafter  the  bushes 
should  receive  about  four  ounces 
each  Spring  when  the  buds  begin  to 


swell,  plus  another  four  ounces  six 
weeks  later.  As  the  bushes  grow 
older,  the  amount  is  increased  each 
year  until  the  plant  is  getting  half 
a  pound  at  each  application. 

Plants  that  are  mulched  with  saw¬ 
dust  or  straw  may  need  heavier  fer¬ 
tilization,  possibly  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  nitrogen,  to  counteract  the 
nitrogen  loss  to  the  soil  bacteria  that 
are  rotting  the  mulch.  The  exercise 
of  some  judgment  by  the  grower 
is  essential  as  soil  fertility  varies 
greatly  from  site  to  site  and  no 
recommendation  will  fit  all  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  leaves  are  large  and 
dark  green  and  shoot  growth  seems 
to  be  vigorous,  the  nutrient  status 
of  the  plant  is  probably  satisfactory. 

Why  Pruning  Is  Important 

Blueberry  bushes  normally  over¬ 
bear  and,  unless  the  crop  is  reduced 
by  regular  and  systematic  pruning, 
the  berries  will  be  small,  of  poor 
quality  and  many  may  not  ripen 
properly.  Shoot  growth  on  over¬ 
loaded  bushes  will  be  short  and  the 
fruit  buds  that  produce  next  year’s 
crop  will  be  few  in  number. 

The  berries  are  borne  on  wood  of 
the  previous  season’s  growth.  The 
most  vigorous  wood  produces  the 
largest  berries.  Pruning,  therefore, 
by  preventing  overbearing,  greatly 
improves  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
berries  and  is  important  in  providing 
good  fruiting  wood  for  the  next 
season’s  crop.  Equally  important  are 
soil  fertility  and  the  moisture  sup 
ply:  pruning  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  alone  the  job  of  stimul¬ 
ating  vigorous  growth. 

Severity  of  pruning  also  affects 
the  time  of  ripening  of  the  crop. 
Severely  primed  bushes  ripen  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  the  crop 
early  in  the  season,  whereas  the 
crop  on  lightly  pruned  bushes  ripens 
over  a  much  longer  period.  By  grow¬ 
ing  early  varieties  and  pruning 
heavily,  growers  in  the  South  can 
harvest  the  bulk  of  their  crop  early 
while  the  prices  are  high.  Northern 
growers,  by  growing  late  varieties 
and  pruning  lightly,  can  get  much 
of  the  crop  late  in  the  season  after 
southern  competition  is  out  of  the 
way. 

Little  or  no  pruning  is  necessary 
until  the  end  of  the  third  growing 
season.  At  that  time  the  low  spread¬ 
ing  branches  near  the  ground  should 
be  removed.  Weak  twiggy  branches 
in  the  center  of  the  bush  with  few 
fruit  buds  are  also  cut  out.  Suckers 
from  the  base  except  an  occasional 
strong  one  needed  to  replace  a  weak 
old  cane  should  be  taken  out. 

Pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  until 
growth  begins  in  the  Spring. 


MORE  EXPORTS  =  HIGHER  INCOME 


o>ie-piece  Myers  impeller 
'y  balanced  to  eliminate 
reduce  wear. 


ts  clynami 
vibration  . 


A  Myers  Ejecto  Pump  will  last  longer  because  it  has  just  one 
moving  part  ...  a  solid  brass  impeller.  Stubbornly  rust- 
resistant,  the  Myers  impeller  is  dynamically  balanced  to  run 
perfectly  true.  This  means  less  wear,  longer  pump  life  and 
whisper-quiet  water  service. 

These  and  other  advanced  design  and  engineering  features  are 
standard  throughout  the  Myers  pump  Line.  Your  nearby  Myers 
pump  dealer  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  how 
every  one  of  these  features  can  benefit  you  and  your  family. 
Won’t  you  call  him  today? 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

POWER  SPRAYERS 
AND 

WATER  SOFTENERS 


-  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO., 
i  3803  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  (Canada)  LTD., 
Department  3803,  Kitchener,  Ontario 

Free!  Send  today  for  Myers  water-requirement  computor. 
Tells  at  turn  of  a  wheel,  how  much  water  your  home  and 
family  require  each  day.  Send  coupon  to:  The  F.  E.  Myers  & 
Bro.  Co.,  3803  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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THE  ONE 

the  only 
the 

ORIGINAL 

heavy-duty  Free 
Swinging  Blade  action 
cuts  shreds,  spreads  soil 
improving  litter  in  one 
operation.  Clears  over¬ 
grown  acres  cleanly 
quickly.  Serves  every 
cutting  need.  r  7 


New"  Flying  Saucer” 

BLADE  HOLDER 


„© 

Iksib'-' ■ 

Rides  over  obstruc¬ 
tions  preventing  dig- 
fling. Optional  feature. 


-  KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  - 

Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.  MFRS  . 
DEPT  RN,  WILLOW  STREET.  LYNN.  MASS. 


A  GOLD  MINE 

in  the  sky... 


WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  facts  and 
prices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 
need  for  profitable  feeding. 
ALL  TYPES  —  wood,  con¬ 
crete,  tile — all  farm-proven! 


Craine,  Inc.,  316  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT'S  NEW 

POR  FARMERS 

...by  Sinclair 


New 


...  a  tractor  attachment  developed  for  sub-soil  fertilizing 
to  supplement  surface  applications.  Its  chisel-like  plow 
breaks  the  sub-soil,  and  a  stainless  steel  feeding  mech¬ 
anism  deposits  dry  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  chiseled 
area  directly  below  the  plow  sole.  Hopper  holds  320  lbs. 
—  has  adjustable  feed. 


New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTY 

TRIPLE  X  Motor  Oil . . . 


...  a  new  multi-grade  motor  oil  that  gives  more  complete 
lubrication  and  anti-wear  protection  at  all  driving  ranges 
—  from  cold  engine  starts  to  hot,  high  engine  speeds.  Re¬ 
markable  cleaning  action  prevents  deposits  that  waste 
power.  In  your  car,  truck  or  tractor,  Sinclair  extra  duty 
Triple  X  gives  you  quicker  starts,  faster  warm-up, 
and  smoother  full-power  performance.  Ask  your 
Sinclair  Representative  about  it.  Try  it? 

SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  form  need 

SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY*  600  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  20*  N.Y. 


wmm 


NO  UPKEEP  RUST  PROOF  SAG-PROOF 

“WARCO”  Aluminum  Gates  are  made  of  Strong,  Lightweight  Extruded 
Aluminum  riveted  together  with  the  proper  bracing  to  give  you  a  gate 
that  is  light  in  weight,  durable  in  construction  and  attractive  in  design. 

For  ful  information  write 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE,  R1VERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Soil  Alive!  Are  We  Killing  It? 

Despite  the  increased  practice  of  soil 
disinfection ,  the  expert  opinion  is  f!Wo55* 

By  ORDWAY  STARNES 


LL  our  soils  teem  with  mic¬ 
roscopic  plant  and  animal 
life  in  the  form  of  bacteria, 
fungi,  algae,  protozoa  and 
larger  organisms  such  as 
worms,  nematodes,  mites, 
centipedes  and  insects. 
Each  of  these — and  there  are  count¬ 
less  millions  of  the  microscopic 
forms  in  each  cubic  foot  of  produc¬ 
tive  soil — has  a  beneficial  or  harm¬ 
ful  effect  on  crop  production.  To  the 
fortune  of  farmers,  the  smaller  and 
more  numerous  forms  of  soil  organ¬ 
isms  are  generally  beneficial.  They 
constantly  cause  such  physical  and 
chemical  earth  changes  as  maintain 
or  increase  the  productivity  of  soil. 
The  larger  organisms  play  a  helpful, 
albeit  minor,  role  in  this  work  also;  * 
but  their  good  is  frequently  offset 
by  damage  done  by  a  few  of  them. 
Soil-inhabiting  pests  which  most  fre¬ 
quently  require  control  measures,  if 
crops  are  to  be  produced  success¬ 
fully,  are  a  few  parasitic  disease 
agents,  several  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sand  kinds  of  nematodes,  the  garden 
centipedes,  and  certain  specific  in¬ 
sects. 

Crop  Enemies  in  the  Soil 


There  are  numerous  plant  diseases 
that  arise  from  the  soil.  Among  the 
most  serious  are  those  which  cause 
seed-decay  and  damping-off.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  soil  sterilization  with  steam, 
soil  fumigation  with  methyl  bromide 
or  chlorobromopropene,  and  the  use 
of  fungicides  as  seed  protectants  are 
all  effective  against  a  number  of 
these  in  nursery  seed  beds.  Practical 
field  control  also  is  possible  for 
many  crops  through  the  use  of  fungi¬ 
cides,  or  fungicides  plus  insecticides, 
for  the  treatment  of  seeds  before 
planting. 


Centipedes  and  insects,  primarily 
wireworms  and  grubs,  are  a  second 
important  group  of  soil  pests.  Due 
to  the  subterranean  location  of  their 
injury  to  plants,  seed-corn  and  cab¬ 
bage  maggots  are  frequently  classed 
as  soil  pests,  too. 

Nematodes  are  tiny  parasitic  eel 
worms  so  small  they  can  hardly  be 
seen  with  a  magnifying  glass.  They 
are  the  third  and  most  serious  group 
of  soil  pests.  The  nematodes  which 
have  attracted  most  attention  are 
those  which  cause  root  knot  on  car¬ 
rots,  celery,  lettuce  and  many  other 
vegetable  crops.  Nematodes  ai’e  a 
serious  production  pi'oblem  to  Long 
Island  potato  farmers,  and  they  have 
caused  marketing  difficulties  to  the 
whole  potato  industi'y  of  the  Island. 
Concern  has  recently  been  aroused 
by  a  group  of  the  nematodes  which 
cause  less  conspicuous  injury  to 
plants.  This  group,  commonly  called 
sting-type  or  meadow  nematodes, 
also  feeds  both  in  and  on  rootlets  of 
vegetables  and  other  crops;  but  it 
does  not  cause  gall-like  formations, 
Injury  by  any  of  the  parasitic  nema¬ 
todes  interferes  with  the  normal 
function  of  crop  roots  and  provides 
i  ready  access  to  soil-borne  diseases. 


A  practical,  effective  and  safe  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  soil  pest  problem  has 
been  sought  for  more  than  forty 
years.  During  that  time  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurence  and  severity  of 
the  soil  pest  problem  have  steadily 
increased.  Today,  the  problem  is 
among  the  most  limiting  factors  in 
vegetable,  field  crop,  small  fruit  and 
nursery  crop  production.  Many  pesti¬ 
cides  effective  against  important  soil 
diseases  are  not  effective  against  the 
insects  and  nematodes.  Pesticides 
effective  against  soil  insects  are  too 
often  ineffective  against  either  the 
diseases  or  nematodes.  Fortunately, 
a  few  presently  available  nemati- 
cides  are  effective  against  all  the 
pests  and  against  weed  seeds,  too. 

Nature  of  the  Problem 

Soil  pest  problems  are  usually 
hidden  problems  and  they  are  often 
attributed  to  bad  seed,  unproductive 
soil,  poor  fertilizer,  or  deficient 
growing  conditions.  Furthermore, 
when  the  crop  problem  is  recognized 
as  one  caused  by  soil  organisms,  it 
is  generally  too  late  to  apply  effec¬ 
tive  control  measures  to  the  soil  on 
which  the  crops  are  growing,  or  not 
growing.  Then,  when  the  crop  is 
harvested,  a  wait-and-see  attitude 
may  be  adopted  and  nothing  be 
done;  so  the  resulting  damage  the 
next  year  is  equally  bad  or  worse. 
Satisfactory  cultural  control  meas¬ 
ures  are  of  limited  value,  anyway, 
and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  prac¬ 
tice  under  intensive  crop  production. 

No  known  substance  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  an  ideal  soil  pesti¬ 
cide.  This  ideal  material  would  be 
non-toxic  to  plants  at  pesticidal 
rates,  would  not  accumulate  in  the 
soil  or  permanently  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  soil  microorganisms, 
would  be  toxic  to  all  soil  pests, 
would  have  good  dispersal  prop¬ 
erties,  and  would  be  easy  to  apply 
and  be  economical.  Agricultural  sci¬ 
entists  the  country  over  have  exam¬ 
ined  thousands  of  chemicals  in 
search  of  such  p  soil  pesticide,  but 
most  of  the  ones  examined  were 
discarded  after  a  second  look.  A  few 
were  found  to  have  a  limited  place 
in  practical  control.  By  reviewing 
the  development  of  soil  pesticides 
during  the  past  several  years,  it  be¬ 
comes  obvious  that  the  ideal  chemi¬ 
cal  is  yet  to  be  found.  Recently 
though,  chemicals  have  been  found 
which  show  real  promise  of  becom¬ 
ing  regular  tools  in  the  protection 
of  crops  from  soil  pests. 

The  Development  of  Soil  Pesticides 

Formaldehyde  solution,  one  of  the 
oldest  known  soil  disinfectants,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  used  today  on  a  limited 
scale  largely  for  disease  control  in 
nursery-bed  soil.  In  1920,  the  soil 
for  some  100,000  sash  was  laborious¬ 
ly  treated  in  New  Jersey  with  this 
material.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  uni¬ 
form  soil  distribution,  and  expense, 
labor,  and  inherent  limitation  to 
small-scale  use  encouraged  growers 


Like  soil  disinfection ,  seed  treatment  also  combats  soil  pests.  Corn  seed  in 
the  right-hand  rows  was  treated  with  a  quarter  ounce  of  lindane  and  an 
ounce  of  thiram  per  bushel  before  planting.  Seed  in  the  center  and  left 
rows  was  not  treated  and  much  of  it  was  destroyed  by  wireworms. 
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to  switch  to  steam  sterilization. 
Steam  soon  became  very  popular  for 
small-scale  treatment  and  continues 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
hilling  all  soil-inhabiting  pests. 
Through  its  use,  beneficial  organisms 
are  also  destroyed,  but  the  soil  is  so 
rapidly  repopulated  that  this  is  not 
a  disadvantage.  Steam  sterilization 
continues  in  wide  use  today  and  on 
a  larger  scale  than  the  use  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  solution. 

About  1924,  the  attention  of  the 
soil  pest  control  specialists  was  at- 


Two  weeks  before  planting,  this  soil 
was  fumigated  as  it  was  ploived.  The 
fumigant  is  covered  in  the  soil  as  the 
furrow  slice  falls  over  and  entraps 
its  fumes. 

tracted  to  serious  wireworm  prob¬ 
lems  in  market  garden  areas.  Cya¬ 
nide,  the  calcium  and  sodium  forms 
alone  in  the  soil  and  also  as  baits, 
was  tried  and  used  on  a  limited  scale 
against  the  wireworms.  Inconsistent 
results  and  the  hazardous  nature  of 
the  materials  both  to  plants  and  to 
users,  however,  discouraged  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  them.  Paradichloro- 
benzene,  commonly  called  PDB,  then 
came  into  use  and  is  one  of  the  few 
materials  that  has  been  used  almost 
exclusively  for  soil  pest  control; 
naphthylene,  a  by-product  of  coal 
distillation,  came  into  the  picture  at 
about  the  same  time.  These  all  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  on  a  small  scale.  It 
is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that 
several  workers  have  reported  in¬ 
creases  in  soil  bacteria  following  the 
use  of  napthylene.  Dichloroethyl 
ether  became  of  interest  in  soil  pest 
control  about  1933.  While  expensive, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  particularly 
effective  against  wireworms  and  cab¬ 
bage  maggots  and,  for  many  years, 
was  the  standard  for  the  control  of 
these  pests  on  certain  growing  crops 
such  as  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

Practice  Leads  to  Problem 

By  1933,  repeat  cropping  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  root-knot  nematode 
problem  in  northeast  muck  areas  to 
the  point  that  interest  arose  in  the 
use  of  carbon  disulfide  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  control  material  for  nematodes 
and  soil  insects  such  as  wireworms. 
Beginning  about  1935  carbon  disul¬ 
fide  came  into  extensive  use  for 
nematode  situations  where  steam 
sterilization  was  not  practical.  In 
addition  to  being  a  fire  and  health 
hazard,  though,  carbon  disulfide  was 
found  to  affect  the  flavor  and  odor 
of  food  crops,  and  it  soon  lost  out  in 
favor  to  application  of  chloropicrin. 
Chloropicrin,  promoted  after  World 
War  I,  had  become  very  popular  for 
treating  small  areas  of  soil  by  1937. 
It  was  effective  in  the  control  of 
certain  diseases,  a  few  insects  and 
pensive,  and  occasionally  resulting 
in  severe  plant  injury — as  indicated 
by  its  value  in  weed  seed  control, 
nematodes.  Being  difficult  to  use,  ex- 
chloropicrin  yielded  by  1939  to 
methyl  bromide  (Dowfume  MC-2, 
Pestmaster  Soil  Fumigant  1,  Picride, 
etc.)  for  the  treatment  of  soil  under 
confined  conditions.  Against  a  wide 
range  of  soil  pests,  including  weed 
seeds,  insects,  nematodes  and  dis¬ 
ease  organisms,  methyl  bromide  is 
perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all 
presently  available  soil  pesticides. 
It  can  be  used  only  under  confined 
conditions,  unfortunately,  so  its  use 
is  restricted  to  plant-beds,  compost 
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heaps,  greenhouses  and  similar  situ¬ 
ations.  Most  methyl  bromide  fumi¬ 
gants  on  the  market  contain  a  small 
percentage  of  chloropicrin,  too.  As 
developments  in  soil  pest  control 
continued,  ethylene  dibromide  (Bro- 
mofume  85,  Dowfume  W-85  Fasco 
Fume  EDB  20,  etc.)  and,  later,  mix¬ 
tures  of  dichloropropane-dichloro- 
propene  (DD  et  al.)  were  introduced. 
These  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
commonly  used  materials  today  for 
the  field  control  of  soil  insects,  cen¬ 
tipedes  and  nematodes.  Under  field 
crop  conditions  they  are  not  effective 
for  control  of  disease  and  weed 
seeds.  Recently  many  new  fumigants 
in  both  liquid  and  solid  form  have 
been  introduced.  They  include 
chlorobromopropene  (CBP  et  al.) 
which  is  effective  against  many  dis¬ 
eases,  insects  and  nematodes,  and 
dibromochloropropane  (Nemagon 
et  al.).  They  are  all  undergoing 
trial  or  production  application  on 
station  and  commercial  farms. 

Research  results  and  grower  expe¬ 
riences  indicate  that  plant-bed  and 
greenhouse  soil  should  be  steam- 
sterilized  or  fumigated  with  methyl 
bromide  or  similar  material  annual¬ 
ly.  Effective  control  of  certain  soil 
pest  problems,  including  centipedes, 
insects,  nematodes  and  some  soil- 
borne  seed  decay  organisms  in  the 
field  can  be  obtained  with  seed  treat¬ 
ments  and  with  fumigants.  When 
seed  treatments  cannot  be  employed, 
ethylene  dibromide  or  a  mixture 
of  dichloropropane-dichloropropene, 
costing  about  $35  per  acre,  will  give 
effective  control  of  wireworms  and 
also  nematodes.  Application  of  this 
is  an  exacting  procedure.  The  fumi¬ 
gant  must  be  evenly  distributed  by 
shank  injectors  into  the  soil  at  a 
depth  of  at  least  six  inches  and  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  inches;  or  it 
must  be  metered  or  sprayed  into 
plow  furrows  and  covered  immedi¬ 
ately.  After  application,  the  soil 
should  be  firmed  with  a  cultipacker 
or  other  suitable  equipment  so  that 
the  fumigants  diffuse  evenly  and  es¬ 
cape  slowly.  Soil  temperatures  at  the 
six-inch  depth  should  be  above  50 
degrees  F.  In  regard  to  moisture  and 
freedom  from  plant  residues,  the 
soil  should  be  in  generally  good 
condition  for  planting. 

Research  and  gxower  experience 
indicates  that  fumigants  are  the 
most  effective  and  satisfactory 
chemicals  for  soil  pest  control  to¬ 
day.  They  are  the  only  group  of 
chemicals  that  are  effective  against 
the  wide  range  of  soil  pests  en¬ 
countered  under  field  conditions. 
Their  cost  is  not  prohibitive  on  soil 
used  for  intensive  production  of 
crops.  They  do  not  seriously  or  per¬ 
manently  harm  or  decrease  benefi¬ 
cial  soil  microorganisms.  Being  vola¬ 
tile  gases,  they  disappear  from  the 
soil  in  a  reasonable  time  and  leave 
little  or  no  residue  to  reduce  yields 
or  to  impair  the  odor  or  flavor  of 
edible  crops.  The  chief  advantage 
of  soil  fumigants  lies  in  liberation  of 
crops  from  constant  attack  by  de¬ 
structive  soil  organisms.  According¬ 
ly,  they  encourage  seeds  and  plants 
to  germinate,  grow,  and  mature  into 
their  highest  and  most  profitable 
potential  and  yield. 


"Cows  Do  Nofr  Sleep" 

Cows  do  not  sleep.  That  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  scientist  who  spent 
years  trying  to  stay  up  later  than 
cows  both  in  the  London  Zoo  and 
in  The  Bronx  Zoo.  Sleep,  he  says,  is 
impossible  for  cud-chewing  animals. 
Night  after  night  he  stayed  up 
looking  at  cows,  his  eyes  straining 
for  the  droop  of  a  bovine  eyelid, 
his  ears  harked  for  a  bovine  snore. 
Night  after  night  the  cows  stared 
silently  back  at  him;  they  were  still 
watching  when  he  went  home  to  bed. 
“In  the  vast  majority  of  cattle,”  he 
says,  “the  eyes  are  always  open  and 
clearly  watching  any  observer.”  Cows 
have  good  hearing,  too,  he  reports. 
They  very  well  heard  his  muffled 
yawns.  s.  b. 


%  Important  Steps  in  Making 


FAST  and  CLEAN 

WITH  A 


JOHN  DEERE  No.  5  MOWER 


You  cut  as  much  as  35  acres  a  day 
with  the  John  Deere  No.  5  Power 
Mower.  And,  you'll  do  it  year  after 
year,  because  this  mower  is  a  high¬ 
speed  tractor  mower  in  every  respect. 
Precision-made  cutting  parts  assure 
clean  cutting  at  fast  tractor  speeds. 
The  heavy  roller  chain  drive,  which 
is  enclosed  and  runs  in  oil,  is  espe¬ 
cially  made  for  fast  tractor  operation. 

The  No.  5  Mower  is  protected 


against  breakage  by  two  effective 
safety  features — the  safety  slip  clutch, 
which  protects  the  power  line  and  cat¬ 
ting  parts,  and  a  safety  spring  release, 
which  lets  the  entire  mower  swing 
back  out  of  danger  should  the  cutter 
bar  strike  an  obstruction. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  all  about  the 
No.  5  Power  Mower  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer's. 


HALF  the  TIME 

WITH  A 


JOHN  DEERE  HAY  CONDITIONER 


\ - -, 

!  Send  for  FREE  Literature ! 

j  JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois  •  Dept.  K-3>  • 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  booklet 
on  the  No.  5  Mower  Q;  on  the  new  Hay  jj 
Conditioner 

j  Name - - - -  S 


j  Toutt- 
State- 


L 


y  :-'4, 

I0HN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

One  trip  through  the  field 
with  the  new  John  Deere  Hay 
Conditioner  picks  up  and 
thoroughly  conditions  every 
stem  of  hay.  Condttioned  hay 
cures  in  half  the  time  .  .  .  re¬ 
tains  more  of  its  valuable 
leaves  .  .  .  keeps  more  of  -is 
valuable  vitamins  and  caro¬ 
tene.  What's  more,  condi¬ 
tioned  hay  makes  more  palat¬ 
able  feed — brings  up  to  eight 
dollars  more  per  ion  when 
sold. 

Only  the  John  Deere  Hay 
Conditioner  with  interlocking 
corrugated  metal  rolls  picks 
up  and  kinks  stems  in  a  fast 
once-over  operation. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
soon  for  complete  information 
on  the  No.  5  Mower  and  the 
new  Hay  Conditioner. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  13  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  onlv.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  auy  loss 
to  paid  subscribers’  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  aud  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  VV  e  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difference  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  bonest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  wihingiy  use  our  good 
offices  r.o  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriber^  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  T.he  Rural  New 
Y'je.Kffih  when  writing  tne  advertiser. 


Our  65th  Horticulture  Issue 

ONCE  again  we  are  happy  to  greet  the 
horticultural  industry  with  our  65th 
Horticulture  Issue.  In  these  pages  will  be 
found  the  record  of  the  significant  changes  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  business.  Comparing 
one  year  with  another,  the  changes  do  not 
seem  like  much  but,  taken  in  five-year  periods, 
or  in  decades,  the  changes  are  remarkable. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  10  years  ago  that 
the  codling  moth  was  the  scourge  of  the  fruit 
industry.  Arguments  about  the  adverse  effects 
of  lime-sulfur  on  apple  foliage  took  up  most 
of  the  balance  of  time  at  fruit  meetings.  To¬ 
day,  neither  attracts  much  attention.  But  in 
their  place  new  problems  arise.  Today  we 
speak  of  mineral  deficiencies,  of  spectographic 
analyses,  of  hormones,  of  the  values  of  mulch 
and  organic  matter,  of  high  yields,  and  of  a 
quality'  product  with  high  color  and  finish. 

Mrs.  Housewife  has  become  an  even  more 
dominant  figure  in  the  trade.  She  has  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  what  she  wants.  She 
accepts  no  inferior  products  and  no  substi¬ 
tutes.  Where  her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
labored  long  hours  in  the  kitchen  making  at¬ 
tractive  and  wholesome  variety  out  of  the 
few  raw  products  available  to  them,  the  mod¬ 
ern  Miss  pushes  a  cart  between  long  rows  of 
thousands  of  tempting  items.  With  trained  eye 
and  almost  uncanny  skill,  she  picks  and  choos¬ 
es.  She  is  not  easily  fooled.  What  she  does  not 
buy  piles  up  clear  back  to  Mr.  Producer. 

This  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industries 
50  years  ago.  So  time  marches  on.  By  keeping 
ourselves  informed,  we  meet  and  either  con¬ 
quer  or  adjust  to  the  new  situation.  We  hope 
that  what  our  readers  find  in  these  columns 
will  again  prove  helpful  to  them  in  solving 
their  problems,  be  it  in  the  soil  or  on  the 
market  counter. 


There’s  More  Than  the  Soil 
Bank  Afoot 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  soil  bank  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee's  approval  of  a  return  to  90  per  cent 
price  supports  are  in  the  headlines,  these  two 
matters  are  not  of  exclusive  importance  to  the 
present  engagement  of  agriculture  and  the 
Government.  Senator  Arthur  Watkins  of  Utah, 
for  instance,  has  introduced  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  limit  price  supports  on  any  farm  to 
$50,000  a  year.  “The  largest  loans  under  the 
price  support  program  are  those  received  by 
corporation  farms,  not  family  farms”,  the 
Senator  declares.  He  believes  the  $50,000  fig¬ 
ure  is  “sufficiently  high  to  give  full  protection 
to  efficiently  operated  family  farms.” 

The  president  of  a  national  insurance 
company  is  urging  that  the  Congress  launch  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  profits  made  on  food¬ 
stuffs  after  they  leave  the  farms.  As  a  coroll¬ 
ary,  he  would  also  investigate  profits  on  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  sold  to  farmers.  Another 
of  his  recommendations  —  he  was  in  farm  or¬ 
ganization  work  for  many  years  —  is  for  set¬ 
ting  up  an  auxiliary  government  agency,  such 
as  REA  or  RFC,  to  finance  or  develop  farm  co- 
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operatives.  Until  true  farm  cooperatives  are 
properly  set  up  —  “price  spreads  would 
shrink”,  he  would  set  up  a  parity  insurance 
plan  under  which  a  farmer  would  be  offered  a 
parity  income  insurance  policy  by  the  USD  A. 

The  pork  purchase  program  goes  on,  the  total 
amount  taken  by  the  Government  so  far 
amounting  to  121  million  pounds.  The  Secre¬ 
tary,  along  with  all  the  swine  industry,  recom¬ 
mends  cutting  back  on  spring  farrowings.  The 
meat  packing  industry  announces  its  expecta¬ 
tion  of  moving  85  million  hogs  into  America’s 
kitchens  during  1956.  Last  year,  the  volume 
was  81  million.  Meanwhile  a  Cincinnati  firm 
is  charged  with  monopolizing  the  buying  of 
sows  at  a  stockyard,  resulting  “in  losses  to 
farmers  due  to  the  depressed  market  prices.” 

Price  supports  for  1956  have  been  set  for 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  grain  sorghums. 
For  1956  corn,  the  price  support  on  43,280.543 
acres  allotted  —  some  6.5  million  fewer  than 
in  1955  —  will  be  $1.40,  81  per  cent  of  the 
January  15  corn  parity  price.  So  called  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  areas  are  designated 
in  eight  New  Jersey  and  28  Pennsylvania  coun¬ 
ties,  all  of  which  will  qualify  for  price  supports 
on  corn.  New  York  and  New  England  counties 
have  not  been  designated  as  commercial  corn- 
producing  areas. 

If  a  farmer  feels  the  need  for  diversification, 
soil  bank  or  no  soil  bank,  he  can  well  find  it  in 
the  relations  of  government  and  agriculture. 


Milk  Bills  —  Good  and  Bad 

IT  is  difficult  to  understand  the  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  gallon  jug  bill  which  is  being 
sponsored  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
this  year  by  two  North  Country  legislators. 

Under  existing  statutes,  fluid  milk  cannot  be 
dispensed  in  anything  larger  than  a  two-quart 
container.  The  McEwen-Main  Bill  seeks  to 
legalize  the  use  of  the  gallon  container.  It  is 
a  purely  permissive,  in  no  sense  a  compulsory, 
measure.  The  intent  is  not  to  force  this  type 
of  package  on  anyone  who  does  not  want  it, 
hut  merely  to  allow  its  use  if  a  dealer  con¬ 
siders  his  market  adapted  to  such  an  operation.  • 
The  admitted  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  test  the 
possibilities  of  greater  fluid  milk  consumption 
through  the  use  of  the  gallon  jug. 

Yet  the  pressures  now  working  in  Albany 
against  this  bill  are  terrific.  Milk  dealers,  al¬ 
most  to  a  man,  are  against  it.  Their  lobbyists 
are  working  overtime  to  smother  the  bill. 
Some  legislators  have  been  heard  to  question 
whether  there  really  is  any  greater  economy  in 
gallon  jug  distribution,  and  whether  folks  will 
drink  more  fluid  milk  if  its  use  is  legalized. 

Every  indication  to  date,  in  markets  where 
the  gallon  jug  system  is  in  effect,  points  to  a 
greater  economy  of  operation,  lower  retail 
prices,  and  greater  fluid  milk  consumption.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  foretell  how  it  would  work 
in  the  various  markets  in  New  York  State  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  nothing  can  be  gained 
until  it  is  first  ventured. 

The  gallon  jug  is  in  the  current  “king  size” 
tradition.  It  represents  progress.  It  might  well 
be  a  symbol  in  the  fight  for  free  competition 
against  monopoly  in  the  milk  business.  By  the 
same  token,  those  who  oppose  it,  even  as  an 
experiment,  are  those  who  resist  change  in 
any  form  because  they  are  not  geared  for  it 
and  fear  they  may  lose  out  if  there  is  any 
shift  in  the  status  quo. 

The  bill  to  legalize  the  gallon  jug  is  a  good 
bill.  It  should  be  approved  by  the  Legislature 
and  by  the  Governor. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  an  attempt 
is  being  made,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Brydges-Sadler  Bill,  to  further  hamstring  the 
producer.  Focussed  at  the  Buffalo  and  Ro¬ 
chester  markets,  this  bill  seeks  to  authorize 
deductions,  in  unlimited  amounts  from  pro¬ 
ducers’  milk  checks  for  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  While  these  declared  purposes  may  be 
salutary,  the  means  to  attain  the  end  are  whol¬ 
ly  undemocratic.  Voluntary  deductions  are 
now  being  made  for  advertising  in  the  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  milk  markets.  There  happen  to 
be  a  few  “free  riders”  who  contribute  nothing, 
and  this  is  cited  as  the  reason  for  the  bill. 
“Free  riding”  by  a  few  is,  and  always  will  be, 
a  necessary  evil  in  practically  every  venture. 
But  compulsion  directed  against  the  many  is 
not  the  remedy;  invariably  it  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  Brydges-Sadler  Bill  is  a  bad  piece 
of  legislation  and  should  not  be  approved. 


Agriculture  and  the  Atom 

A  RECENT  survey  by  a  national  panel  of 
industrialists  indicates  that  atomic  ener¬ 
gy,  when  and  as  applied  to  agriculture,  will  only 
add  to  this  country’s  surplus  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties. 

With  the  atom  lending  great  aid  in  improv¬ 
ing  such  operations  as  plant  breeding,  blight 
and  pest  control  and  crop  storage,  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  is  greater  production.  Dr.  Tukey 
makes  this  abundantly  plain  in  his  “Fruit 
Growers  and  the  Atom”  on  page  162  of  this 
issue.  Farm  costs  will  most  certainly  be  low¬ 
ered  but,  according  to  this  panel’s  report,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  yields.  Dump¬ 
ing  of  farm  surpluses  abroad  is  no  solution  and 
the  possibility  of  America’s  tariff  walls  being 
chopped  down  to  size  seems  to  be  remote  at 
best,  human  nature  being  what  it  is. 

Thus  today’s  temporary  problem  of  produc¬ 
tion  being  in  excess  of  consumption  ( but  not 
in  excess  of  consumption  possibilities )  will, 
with  the  aid  of  the  atom,  become  a  permanent 
problem  tomorrow. 

The  efficiency  of  our  food  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  is  therefore  the  most  important  issue  that 
faces  agriculture.  The  majority  of  those  in  the 
distribution  field  are  allergic  to  change.  There 
can  be  no  help  from  that  quarter.  Government 
has  indulged  in  but  feeble  efforts  to  stream¬ 
line  marketing  but,  if  we  are  to  retain  any 
vestige  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  is 
this  properly  a  sphere  of  government  activity 
or  intervention? 

Organization  of  farmers  offers  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  a  solution  of  this  serious,  and 
constantly  mounting,  problem.  With  organiza¬ 
tion,  fair  prices  can  be  negotiated  and  the 
resistance  to  voluntary  production  controls 
will  be  transformed  into  enthusiastic  approval. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  am  a  Maryland  dairy  farmer  who  operated  at 
a  loss  last  year — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  34  head  of  cattle  averaged  over  400  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  way  the  farm  program  can 
be  set  up  to  satisfy  each  and  every  farmer,  but 
I  do  think  the  lawmakers  should  and  could  do 
something  if  they  knew  how  much  it  means  to 
their  own  reelection. 

If  there  would  be  one  week  designated,  “The 
Farmers’  Week” — just  like  they  have  for  almost 
everything  else,  and  farmers  really  got  behind  it 
with  all  their  weight  with  letters  to  Washington, 
it  would  get  results,  or  at  least  it  would  let  them 
know  how  powerful  farmers  are. 

1  believe  that,  if  every  farmer  speaks  his 
thoughts,  they  would  know  they  are  not  going  to 
hush  us  up  so  easily  without  showing  us  some¬ 
thing  better.  Charles  H.  Walroth 


Several  weeks  ago  we  attended  an  oyster  sup¬ 
per  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  eighth  grade  at 
our  local  school.  Waiters  and  waitress  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  grade.  They  were  careful,  courte¬ 
ous  and  competent.  The  work  force  at  the  kitchen 
sink  was  also  from  the  school,  some  of  them 
fourth  graders.  Those  young  people  were  learning 
important  lessons  not  contained  in  textbooks. 
They  will  be  ready  to  assume  well  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  come  to  them  later  in  life.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine 


Regarding  grain  surpluses,  why  can’t  the  same 
brilliant  minds  that  created  such  materials  as 
orlon  out  of  coal,  air  and  water  make  a 
good  fiber  suitable  for  clothing  out  of  all  our 
stored  grains?  c.  d. 

New  York 


Brevities 

“I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I 
planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.”  — 
Eccl.  2-5. 

There  are  now  about  1,000  fruit  vending  ma¬ 
chines  operating  in  the  United  States. 

The  International  Flower  Show  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  this  year  in  New  York  City  from  March 
11  through  March  17.  The  self-supported  Show, 
termed  a  “horticultural  world’s  fair”,  will  be  held 
at  the  Wanamaker  South  Building  on  Broadway 
and  8th  Street. 

To  prevent  further  outbreaks  of  VE  disease  in 
swine,  and  to  continue  control  of  it — cases  now 
appear  in  only  six  States,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  now  forbids  the  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  of  any  swine  ever  fed  raw  garbage.  Nor 
does  it  allow  shipment,  except  for  special  pro¬ 
cessing,  of  any  of  their  products. 
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"Thank  you  for  1 
putting  us  wise  to  using 


CARTHAGE,  TEXAS 


H.  Grady  Shivers,  Sr.  owns  the  Shivers  Dairy,  4  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Carthage  in  Panola  County,  Texas.  His  son,  Grady,  Jr., 
assists  him  in  operating  the  460  acre,  60  cow  dairy. 

Like  all  dairymen  they  had  experienced  some  trouble  with 
mastitis  and  had  either  lost  part  of  some  cows'  production  or, 
in  other  cases,  had  to  cull  the  cows  from  the  herd. 

“We  tried  one  thing  —  then  another — anything  a  dealer 
would  have  on  hand",  Grady,  Jr.  said.  “Some  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  seem  to  do  fairly  well,  some  no  good  at  all." 

Then  the  Shivers  heard  about  TARGOT  Mastitis  Ointment 
on  a  farm  radio  program  directed  by  Jack  Timmons  at  Station 
KWKH,  Shreveport,  La. 

“Jack  said  it  was  ‘wonderful',"  Grady,  Jr.  said,  “and  we 
took  him  at  his  word  and  tried  to  buy  some  even  before  it  was 
available  locally.  I  believe  we  were  the  first  to  use  TARGOT 
in  this  area." 

The  Shivers  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  results  of 
TARGOT  (“It  would  clear  up  the  trouble  almost  over  night," 


Grady  Shivers,  Jr.  said)  that  they  voluntarily  wrote  Flarm 
Radio  Director  Timmons. 

They  said  “We  want  to  thank  you  for  putting  us  wisp  to 
using  TARGOT  for  Mastitis.  We  had  used  many  things  but 
after  hearing  you  discuss  TARGOT,  we  tried  if  and  have  found 
it  just  as  you  say — it's  wonderful." 

Grady  Shivers,  Jr.  also  reports,  “Have  fold  several  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  about  TARGOT  and  they  like  it.  We  were 
anxious  to  try  it  in  the  first  place  because  we  have  used  other 
Lederle  products  and  found  them  very  good." 

Have  you  used  TARGOT  yet?  If  not,  try  it  next  time  your 
strip  cup  says,  “Mastitis !”  Remember,  TARGOT  gives  stronger 
but  gentle  action  —  it  contains  4  powerful,  fast-acting  anti¬ 
biotics — AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline,  Neomycin,  Dihy¬ 
drostreptomycin  and  Penicillin — to  get  your  affected  cow  back 
on  the  milking  line  with  least  loss  of  production. 

TARGOT  is  available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or 
feed  dealer. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR  TARGOT  BY  NAME 
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"I’ve  fed  WIRTHMORE 
for  22  years  because 
it  always  gives  the 

results  I  want” 

Says  Clifton  Gilman,  Superintendent  of  Runnymede 
Farm,  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire. 


Runnymede  Farm,  with  its 
beautiful  twin-silo  barn  and  rich 
pastures,  is  one  of  the  top  dairy 
breeding  establishments  in  New 
England.  The  original  stock  was 
imported  direct  from  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey. 

Serving  milk  customers  in  a  40 
mile  radius,  the  90  head  of  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys  on  twice  daily 
milking  are  managed  under  practi¬ 
cal  farm  conditions. 

Mr.  Gilman  has  fed  Wirthmore 
14  Fitting  Ration  for  22  years, 
occasionally  trying  something  else 
for  a  short  time  but  always 
returning  to  Wirthmore  for  best 
results.  He  uses  Twin  Mix  for 
his  calves  and  feeds  beet  pulp  and 
Wirthmore  Fodder  Greens  to  sup¬ 


plement  silage  when  summer  pas¬ 
tures  run  out. 

Feed  is  delivered  weekly  by 
Moulton  &  Goodwin,  the  Wirth¬ 
more  dealer  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
A  Wirthmore  dairy  service  man 
is  available  to  help  Mr.  Gilman 
with  any  feeding  and  management 
problems  he  may  have,  and 
Wirthmore’s  breeding  calendar  and 
milk  weight  charts  provide  an 
“assist”  in  the  record-keeping 
department. 

Runnymede  Farm  is  just  one 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  feeders 
who  know  that  Wirthmore’s  com¬ 
bination  of  top  quality  feeds, 
helpful  service  and  convenient 
dealer  stores  just  can’t  be  beat. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

506  Washington  Street,  Maiden  48,  Mass. 
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ACORN 
GUTTER  PLOW 

THE  PACKAGE  BARN  CLEANER 

It  is  a  new  idea  at  a  price,  anyone 
can  afford.  It  is  the  fastest,  simplest, 
most  economical  and  easiest  to  install 
barn  cleaner  you  ever  saw. 

ASK  TO  SEE  ONE  WORKING 


BAY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


BOX  62, 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Avoid  major  infections  from  minor  udder-teat 
injuries  with  the  heabnq  help  of  comforting 
Corona  Rubs  in  —  Stays  on  Anti  chap  At  Udderly  Perfect! 

druggists  or  direct  postpaid*  Vj  lb  $1  10  It  s  Lantiseptic! 

Sample  io<  CORONA,  Pepi.E23C,  Kenton,  Ohio.- 


ANTISEPTIC  OINT/WENT 

VvKwIVn  6 JILT  a IV  lanolin 

It  MAJOR  Ointment  lor  MINOR  Skin  Injuries  &  Irritations  since  1906 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  ; 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  m 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS.  §§ 
&  GARAGES  M 

Easily  Erected  |H 

Quick  Delivery  11 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


L  Better  1 

Your 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 

Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  T03AY  tor  FREE 
new84page  catalog  and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  717  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


Livestock  Likes  Molasses 

Palatable  as  well  as  nutritious , 
it  makes  many  common  feeds 
more  appealing  to  farm  animals . 

By  F.  J.  POATS 


^|HE  recent  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  survey  of 
farm  users  of  liquid  mo¬ 
lasses  gives  further  proof 
of  the  value  of  molasses  as 
a  livestock  feed.  Farmers 
reported  molasses  to  be  a 
good  “supplement”  feed,  a  valuable 
aid  to  digestion  of  poor  quality 
roughage,  and  a  feed  ingredient 
which  makes  other  less  desirable 
feeds  more  palatable.  Users  of  liquid 
molasses  were  visited  on  a  spot- 
check  basis  in  several  major  live¬ 
stock  feeding  areas.  A  good  many  of 
them  were  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware.  The  object  of  the 
visits  was  to  find  out  how  molasses 
is  actually  used  as  feed,  ahd  to  ob¬ 
tain — in  the  farmers’  own  words — 
some  facts  and  feelings  on  it. 

From  this  survey,  it  has  been 
learned  that  molasses  plays  another 
important  role  in  addition  to  its  part 
in  carbohydrate  nutrition.  Its  mois¬ 
ture  can  be  a  real  advantage  when 
feeding  dry  feeds;  mixed  with  these, 
it  settles  the  dust,  binds  fine  par¬ 
ticles  together,  and  prevents  sifting 
or  blowing  of  the  feed  before  it  is 
eaten.  Less  coughing  by  animals  and 
blowing  of  feed  -  in  the  trough  were 
reported  among  favorable  impres¬ 
sions  by  users. 

Molasses'  odor  attracts  animals. 
Some  users  reported  that  animals 
eat  “anything”  with  molasses  on  it, 
once  they  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
molasses.  Animals,  as  well  as  humans, 
have  a  sweet  tooth,  and  the  sweet 
taste,  oi  molasses  promotes  the 
eating  of  many  less  palatable  feeds 
which  may  otherwise  be  left  uneaten. 

Aids  Digestive  Process 

For  ruminant  animals,  molasses 
promotes  digestibility  of  other  feeds. 
Since  the  first  stomach,  or  rumen,  oi 
a  cow  is  a  bacteria  factory — as  one 
farmer  described  it — and  since  sugar 
is  a  good  food  for  micro-organisms, 
the  use  of  molasses  along  with 
roughages  that  are  difficult  to  digest 
makes  the  digestive  job  easier.  It 
has  been  indicated  also  by  nutrition 
studies  that  this  relationship  is  true. 
It  is  found  that  the  micro-organism 
culture  in  the  rumen  is  increased  in 
vigor  and  does  a  more  efficient  job 
of  breaking  down  tough  woody  parts 
of  roughage  feeds.  Such  material  as 


corncobs,  cotton  stalks,  and  cereal 
straw  are  converted  more  efficiently 
into  digestible  nutrients  to  be  util¬ 
ized  in  the  latter  train  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract  when  moderate  amounts 
of  molasses  are  fed  with  feed¬ 
mixing  concentrates  that  contain  the 
necessary  proteins  and  vitamins. 

Animals  Thrive  on  It 

Better  hair  coat  and  improved  ap¬ 
pearance  of  livestock  were  reported 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmeis 
contacted.  This  feature  was  especial¬ 
ly  important  to  raisers  of  sheep. 
Wool  from  sheep  fed  on  molasses 
was  reported  to  have  better  cud 
and  brought  a  better  grade  it'  prop¬ 
erly  cleaned  before  shearing  time. 
The  experiences  ot  sheep  raisers  in¬ 
dicate,  however,  that  molasses  can 
be  a  disadvantage  if  fed  right  up 
to  shearing  time.  Some  of  it  natur¬ 
ally  gets  into  the  wool  and  it  takes 
three  to  four  weeks  for  it  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Sheep  raisers  advise  taking 
sheep  off  molasses,  particularly  if 
fed  in  liquid  form.  at.  least  three 
weeks  before  shearing.  Another  prob- 
blem  was  that  ewes  sometimes  fail 
to  recognize  and  claim  their  iambs  if 
they  get  too  much  molasses  on  them 
from  a  fall  into  the  trough. 

Molasses  was  beneficial  in  time, 
feed,  and  Labor  saved  for  a  group 
of  open-range  cattie  feeders.  Twine- 
tied  bales  of  hav  were  soaked  with 
one  to  two  gallons  of  undiluted  mo¬ 
lasses  and  left,  still  bound,  at  range 
feeding  points.  The  first  day,  cattle 
would  chew  at  the  bale,  generally 
not  enough  to  open  it.  By  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  feeding  the  binding  was 
loosened  and  the  remainder  of  the 
bale  was  eaten.  Molasses  attracted 
animals  to  eat  at  tied  bales;  and 
when  the  binding  loosened,  it  served 
to  hold  feed  together  against  the 
wind,  and  more  of  the  feed  was 
eaten.  Using  this  method,  feeding 
was  put  on  an  every-other-day  basis 
instead  of  daily  as  formerly  practiced. 

Among  the  feeders  surveyed,  live¬ 
stock  feed  lot  operators  were  the 
most  experienced  users  of  molasses. 
Many  reported  continuous  use  for 
periods  longer  than  25  years.  Rapid 
gains  in  a  short  time  interval,  and 
full  consumption  'of  a  dry  feed  ra¬ 
tion  is  the  aim  of  the  feed  lot 
operator.  Molasses  moistens  the 
(Continued  on  Page  198) 


ilasses  can  be  applied  to  either  good  or  poor  roughage  with  a  watering 
a  or  a  regular  pail.  It  increases  feed  payability  and  adds  both  carbo- 
drates  and  minerals  to  the  ration.  This  pressure  applicator  is  especiady 
j ^ A  A i atrih'iii  icon.  nf  molasses. 
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Joint  Dairy  Committee  meets 
with  Legislature  to  discuss 


1956  Milk 

At  ths  request  of  Assemblyman 
Paul  Talbot,  chairman  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Agriculture  Committee,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Joint  Dairy  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  and  other 
dairymen — 16  in  all — met  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  Committee  in 
Albany  on  February  14.  The  purpose 
of  the  session  was  to  obtain  the  farm¬ 
ers’  views  on  pending  milk  bills.  It 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Talbot,  the  first 
meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held.  Those 
attending  included:  Earthly  Beach, 
chairman  and  spokesman  for  the 
group,  Schenevus;  Joseph  Bobnick, 
Worcester;  Frank  B.  Harvey,  Mariet¬ 
ta;  Rudolph  Kersmac,  Worcester;  H. 
K.  LeMon,  Warwick;  Mrs.  Robert 
Mullins,  Laurens;  George  Paris, 
Seward;  Adam  Paziorko,  Campbell 
Hall;  Mrs.  Gerald  Robson,  Copake; 
Rudolph  Schoenbeek,  Chester:  Ed¬ 
vard  Schroeder,  Utica;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arnold  von  Brockdorff,  Stamford: 
and  William  F.  Berghold,  editor  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

The  two  and  a  half  hour  discussion 
was  devoted  mainly  to  four  bills: 
(1)  The  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
thus  increasing  competition  among 
dealers  both  in  the  country  and  city 
with  a  view  to  improving  efficiency 
at  both  ends  and  reducing  retail 
prices  to  increase  fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumption;  <2)  The  bill  to  amend 
Section  258  j  of  the  same  law,  so  as 
to  make  it  easier  for  a  producer  to 
shift  from  one  dealer  to  another;  (3) 
the  bill  to  amend  Section  257  (4) 
of  the  same  law  so  that  a  farmer 
could  sell  his  own  milk  on  his  own 
farm  without  limit  as  to  quantity 
to  consumers  coming  there  for  it 
(he  is  now  held  to  100  quarts  a  day); 
and  (4)  the  bill  to  legalize  the  use 
of  the  gallon  jug.  These  four  bills 
have  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Robert  McEwen,  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Assemblyman  Robert  Main, 
Franklin  County. 


Legislation 

Ail  the  farmers  present  at  the 
meeting  were  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  the  four  bills.  The  legis¬ 
lators  expressed  opposition  mainly 
to  the  gallon  jug  bill.  Assemblyman 
William  Sadler,  Erie  County,  argued 
that  the  gallon  jug  would  not  reduce 
processing  and  bottling  costs,  nor 
increase  fluid  consumption.  Even 
though  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
bill,  as  written,  was  only  permissive, 
and  not  compulsory,  Mr.  Sadler  did 
not  feel  that  a  person  should  even 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  into 
the  gallon  jug  business,  much  less 
make  a  success  of  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  discus¬ 
sion  turned  to  bills  offered  by  com¬ 
mittee  members.  Assemblyman  Wil¬ 
lard  Drumm,  Columbia^  Co.,  briefly 
reviewed  the  work  of  his  group,  the 
Committee  on  Imitation  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducts  and  Problems,  and  reported 
that  among  the  bills  being  considered 
for  introduction  was  one  to  legalize 
the  sale  of  modified  skim  milk. 
Assemblyman  Sadler  then  spoke  on 
the  Brydges-Sadler  bill  which  would 
authorize,  under  any  state  mar¬ 
keting  order,  deductions  of  unlimited 
amount  from  producers’  milk  checks 
for  advertising  and  promotion  of 
“milk  and  milk  products”.  Even 
though  none  of  the  dairymen  present 
at  the  meeting  were  located  in  the 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  milk  mai’kets, 
they  expressed  opposition  to  any 
compulsory,  unlimited  deduction  for 
advertising. 

Assemblyman  Orin  Wilcox,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  called  attention  to  his 
resolution  memorializing  Congress  of 
the  State  Legislature’s  support  of 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  or 
quotas  on  grains  for  use  on  the  same 
farm  as  livestock  and  poultry  feed. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  this  proposal 
is  presently  one  of  the  provisions 
in  the  pending  soil  bank  legislation 
and  that  all  farmers  are  100  per  cent 
back  of  such  a  resolution. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  January 
1056  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op...  $4.96  $.1055 


Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.50  .0957 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.40  .0946 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op..  4.43  .0942 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.28  .091 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.23  .0899 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.145  .0884 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.12  .0877 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.095  .0871 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  4.095  .0871 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.07  .0865 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.07  .0865 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.07  .0865 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.07  .0865 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.07  .0865 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.07  .0865 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.07  .0865 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.06  .0863 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.96  .0843 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differen- 
>  als  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  re¬ 
turn  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are: 
New  York  $4.07;  Buffalo  $4.25;  Rochester 
$4.42. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1956  was  S5.43  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Alampi  Named  N.  J. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Philip  Alampi  of  West  Englewood, 
N.J.,  has  been  named  secretary  of 
agriculture  for  New  Jersey  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
appointment  was  made  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Gov.  Robert  Meymer,  who 

March  3,  1956 


announced  it  jointly  with  Henry  D. 
Rapp,  Jr.,  Farmingdale,  Board  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Alampi  is  a  native  of  New 
Jersey’s  Gloucester  County,  where 
lie  has  operated  a  5,000-bird  poultry 
farm  since  1935.  In  addition,  he  has 
carried  on  farm  radio  programs  out 
of  New  York  City  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions.  A  graduate  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1934,  he  later  received  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  education  there.  Mr. 
Alampi  taught  vocational  agriculture 
at  Woodstown  High  School  for  10 
years  and  earlier  as  a  farm  youth 
was  named  FFA  New  Jersey  State 
Farmer  and  also  American  Farmer. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  sons. 
His  appointment  comes  after  the 
retirement  of  Willard  H.  Allen  on 
February  1.  William  Lynn,  Trenton, 
will  continue  to  act  as  secretary  of 
New  Jersey  agriculture  until  Mr. 
Alampi  assumes  office  on  July  1. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business. 
Booklet  Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  2.006  Easter  Bunnies;  3  or  4  weeks  old 
by  3-22-'56.  Whites  75c  ea.  Colored  60c  ea.  Also  buy 
Guinea  Pigs.  Linton,  P.O.Box  119,  Granby,  Mass. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FlIR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Knew  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breeding:  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

■\MERtCAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  EWES.  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

Bred  to  Outstanding  Rams. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  FOUR  MONTADALE  EWES,  FOUR 
SPRING  LAMBS,  ONE  RAM.  No  room  for  same. 

Priced  cheap.  All  in  top  condition. 

GLENN  A.  BASS,  IMARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS  AND  FARMERS 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Invest  in  Quality  Polled  Hereford  Cattle 
Fastest  Growing  Beef  in  the  World 

1 955  Fabulous  Record 

260%  increase  in  Active  Breeder  Members 
Proof  of  Increased  Interest  and  Confidence 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  ATTEND 

EASTERN  POLLED  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

5th  Annual  Show  &  Sale 

MARCH  26,  1956 
LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

GUERNSEY  SALE  PAVILION,  ROUTE  30,  6  MILES  EAST 

10  BULLS  *  *  *  50  FEMALES 

For  Catalog,  or  Information,  Write  — 

JOHN  H.  ROYER,  JR.,  SECRETARY,  GLENWOOD,  MARYLAND 
Phone:  Sykesville,  Md.  530 


NYABC  Salutes  the  4-H  Clubs 

Today  begins  4-H  Club  week.  But  at 
NYABC,  there  are  fifty-two  4-H  Club 
weeks  every  year.  During  the  year, 
a  great  many  4-H  project  calves  are 
sired  by  NYABC,  for  4-H’ers  know 
about  the  improved  results  from 
breeding  to  NYABC  sires.  The  record 
number  of  one  hundred  two  partici¬ 
pants — many  of  them  4-H  members 
— in  the  1955  Junior  Showmanship 
Contest  at  the  Cattle  Show  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  that.  So  NYABC  salutes 
4-H  Club  members  everywhere — and 
congratulates  them  on  having  learned 
the  value  of  this  program  for  better 
cattle  breeding. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD 

Feeder  Calves  •  Open  Yearlings  •  Bred 
two  year  olds.  Cows  artificially  bred. 
Herd  Bulls  of  best  blood  lines. 

750  Head  to  Select  from  750 

All  cattle  raised  on  our  own  farms  —  free 
from  TB  and  Bangs. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON.  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr.  Phone  218 


New 


< 


MM 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528- R  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


SALE  OF 

45  Yorkshires  45 

MARCH  24th 

Eastern  States  Exposition 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  chance  to  buy  Production  Registry 
Stock.  A  Few  Choice  Young  Boars.  Bred 
gilts  of  Finest  English,  Canadian  and 
American  Breeding. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

EASTERN  YORKSHIRE  CLUB 

95  ELM  ST.,  W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


FACTS  ON 


^GUERNSEY  PROFITS 


Your  future  is  unlimited,  with  the  Guernsey  breed! 
Write  today  for  valuable  free  information  on 
Guernseys  —  including  hints  for  starting  your  own 
profitable  business,  producing  and  selling  notion- 
ally-advertised  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
641  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


DOGS 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  In- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  PUPS:  From  real  heel 
driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15; 
females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER. _ HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

DOBERMANS:  Docked,  Cropped  and  Inoculated  also 
stud  service.  AUFDEMBERG  KENNELS, 

Livingston  St.,  Northvale,  N.  J.  Phone  Closter  5-1474 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIVERS.  PUREBRED. 
PAUL  De  TAMBLE,  EARLEVILLE,  MARYLAND 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 


rcb 


.  Polled  Herelords 


iULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  F-2224 

Penna.  Polled  Hereford 

Association 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 
44  HEIFERS  •  6  BULLS 
BEDFORD,  PA. 
Saturday,  March  24,  1956 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulis,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

ARE  YOU  Interested  in  BEEF  CATTLE?  In  a  farm 
Income  with  LESS  LABOR?  Then  write  NEW  YORK 
HE  REF  O R  D  BREEDERS.  ROOM  21,  WING  HALL, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
list  of  Cattle  Available  and  Information.. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Ccbleskill,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  MILKING  HERD  OF  25 


T.  B.  and  BLOODTESTED,  D.  H.  I.  A. 
FRESHENING  RIGHT  ALONG. 

£.  E.  PYLE,  SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
POST  OFFICE  CANAAN,  CONN.  Phone:  9-Cfl 


GUERNSEYS 


We  offer  a  limited  number  of  Open  and  Bred  Heifers 
and  Calves  (Registered)  backed  by  Production  and 
Breeding.  Priced  to  Sell.  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R-  D-  4.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES© 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES 
W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.t.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

SERVICE  BOARS,  FALL  BOARS,  FALL  GILTS 

YORKSHIRES  and  BERKSHIRES 
Immediate  Shipment.  Please  send  for  particulars 
regarding  our  Farming-Out  Program. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM. 

HILLSDALE _ 3- A, _  NEW  YORK 

-  FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES'^^ 

SPRING  BOARS  and  GILTS.  Write  for  prices  and 
Information.  HOWARD  SEMANS  &  SON 

R.  0.  I,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 


Boars  and  8  wk.  old  pigs.  WILLARD  D.  BROWN, 
KING  FERRY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  ;.L82 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattingtcn,  Scipio  Center,  K.  V. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 

by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

REG.  YORKSHIRES  —  CANADIAN  BREEDING 
Offer  February  and  March  Pigs  —  Order  Early 
CHAS  A.  SLATER,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N  Y. 

Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs,  Bred  Gilts,  Service  Boars 
all  ages.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

REG.  BERKSHIRES,  SERVICE  BOARS  FALL 
SHOATS.  Champion  bloodlines.  SMALL  VALLEY 
FARM,  Rt.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA.  NEAR  ENDERS 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  GILTS.  Bred  In 
Jan.  WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT.  N.  Y. 


GOATS* 


Make  Money  Raising  Dairy  Goats  —  Produce 
healthful  milk.  Monthly  magazine  SI  yr.  sam¬ 
ple  20c.  Dairy'  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  B-21,  Mo. 


oonrr  forget  Greta* s  Angus  Sale 


&,  1956 

AT  HECKMEKES  HIGHLANDS, 
VALENCIA,  BUTLER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Davis 

DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKIIVG 
POWDER 


its 


“’Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super- 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  EN’¥,  R.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  * 

LowAs 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 
feot-flttlng  plastic  plate  from  old, 
oracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeoua.  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
CCkin  Mfl  MflMCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
dlllsU  IiU  lYlUnL  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 


CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY  Dep».  C69-C 

235  W.  Madison  St,,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  biadder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  miid 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,_  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan's  Pills  today ! 


INSTALL 

,3V\  X CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfFouwnc  'iteat 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Burnt  the 

cUunk<i^ 

write'for  full  information 


The  Lowly  Carrot  Rises  in  Isabel’s  Cake! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC 
•  HARDWICK’,  VERMONT 


Note  to  Readers:  We’ve  tasted 
Carrot  Cake  before,  but  never  any¬ 
thing  like  Isabel’s  Carrot  Cake!  She 
tells  you  exactly  how  she  goes  about 
it,  step  by  step.  —  p.  s. 

My  husband  and  I  like  good  food; 
not  fancy,  but  the  flavors  must  be 
better  than  most;  everything  must 
be  health-giving.  For  a  long  time 
here  on  the  farm,  Joe  has  liked  no 
cake  better  than  my  Carrot  Cake.  I 
bake  one  each  week  and,  for  the  two 
of  us,  it  lasts  (and  keeps  well)  until 
the  next  baking.  But  when  guests 
come,  it  goes  fast  and  I  like  friends 
to  take  a  good  piece  home. 

This  Carrot  Cake  bakes  best  in  a 
cake  pan  with  tube  in  the  middle 
(angel  food  pan),  one  that’s  10 
inches  across,  four  inches  deep.  I 
follow  my  recipe  very  carefully  (it 
pays),  and  what  comes  out  of  the 
oven  is  a  big  cake  of  rich  dark  color, 
moist  but  not  wet,  real  flavor  but  not 
sweet,  light  but  with  body,  like  fine 
homemade  bread.  We  never  get  tired 
of  it. 

The  first  mixture  is  the  wet  mix¬ 
ture,  made  of  these  ingredients:  Use 
134  cups  of  peanut  oil  (Planter’s  is 
best  for  this  cake);  1%  cups  sugar- 
one  teaspoon  salt;  three  cups  of 
grated  raw  carrots  (usually  one 
bunch  in  cellophane  wrapper  gives 
the  three  cups);  one  cup  of  chop¬ 
ped  seedless  raisins;  one  cup  of 
chopped  nut  meats  of  any  kind  you 
like;  and  five  eggs. 

Grate  the  carrots,  fine .  on  a  potato 
grater.  Measure  three  cups  after  the 
grating.  Then,  one  at  a  time,  mixing 
as  you  go,  crack  the  eggs  into  the 
grated  carrots,  using  a  wooden 
spoon.  Do  the  mixing  gradually  with 
each  added  egg  until  five  are  in.  Do 
not  beat  any  of  the  ingredients  for 
this  cake. 

Add  the  peanut  oil,  sugar  and  salt, 
again  mixing  steadily  and  gradually 
as  you  keep  adding.  Before  adding 
the  raisins  and  nut  meats,  put  both 
together  in  a  meat  grinder  and  run 
them  through  twice.  Add  these,  fine¬ 
ly  ground,  to  the  other  ingredients; 
mix  well  again,  everything  now  to¬ 
gether. 

Set  this  wet  mixture  aside  while 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special )  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  ail  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  V.  8.  Pat.  OH. 


you  now  prepare  the  dry  mixture. 
Later  both  will  be  blended  together; 
use  a  wooden  spoon  for  all  the  mix¬ 
ing. 

The  dry  mixture  is  now  made  with 
three  cups  of  sifted  flour  (regular 
bagged  bread  flour);  check  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  three  cups  after  the  sift¬ 
ing.  Add  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
soda  and  two  teaspoons  of  powdered 
cinnamon.  Mix  well.  Then  sift  this 
entire  mixture  twice  more  into  a 
bowl  big  enough  to  hold  the  wet  mix¬ 
ture  also. 

You  are  now  ready  to  combine  the 
wet  and  the  dry  mixtures.  Add  the 
wet  mixture  to  the  dry,  doing  so 
gradually,  mixing  little  by  little  until 
all  the  dry  is  blended  in.  Use  a  wood¬ 
en  spoon,  and  do  not  beat  the  dough 
at  any  stage:  just  smooth  steady 
stirring;  easy  does  it.  There  should 
be  no  foaming  up  of  the  dough  dur¬ 
ing  the  process. 

When  all  is  thoroughly  mixed,  as 
above,  put  dough  into  the  proper 
cake  pan  and  put  into  oven  that  has 
been  preheated  to  325  degrees  F. 
Bake  one  hour  and  10  minutes  at  325 


degrees.  If  your  oven  is  dependable, 
the  directions  exactly  followed,  and 
ingredients  of  good  quality  and  care¬ 
fully  measured,  the  Carrot  Cake, 
when  taken  out  of  the  oven,  should 
just  about  fill  to  the  top  of  the  cake 
pan.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  your 
oven,  test  the  cake  as  usual  before 
taking  it  out,  to  see  if  it  is  done. 

Let  the  cake  stand  in  the  pan  for 
15  minutes,  handling  the  pan  gently. 
To  remove  the  cake,  I  put  a  china 
plate  over  the  top  and  turn  pan  up¬ 
side  down.  Let  the  cake  stay  on  the 
plate  until  cooled.  To  store  the  cake 
while  being  used  from  day  to  day,  I 
put  it  back  into  the  cake  pan  and 
keep  it  covered  with  the  plate. 

I  have  tried  other  ways  of  com¬ 
bining  all  these  ingredients  with 
various  oils,  less  chopping  and  sift¬ 
ing,  etc.,  but  the  above  directions  are 
the  ones  I’ve  found  best. 

Joe  could  make  this  cake  himself, 
he  has  seen  it  done  so  often,  and 
because  he  would’nt  be  without  it: 
for  coffee  times,  for  the  end  of  a 
meal,  and  for  offering  our  guests 
something  we  are  both  glad  to  serve 
from  the  hospitality  of  our  house. 

Pennsylvania  Isabel  Drilling 


Colorful  Cross-Stitch 

129  —  Nice  conversation  piece 
when  you  have  dish-drying  folk  to 
help  —  a  set  of  towels  with  familiar 
objects  worked  in  colorful  cross- 
stitch.  Hot-iron  transfer,  all  direc¬ 
tions  included. 

No,  129  —  20  cents  — 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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That  Wrong  Reach 

Some  day  I’m  going  to  find  myself 
with  a  nice  hot  cup  of  Meat  Tender¬ 
ize  r.  I’ll  think  it’s  Instant  Coffee. 
Of  course,  I  won’t  actually,  but  that 
comes  of  the  wrong  reach. 

The  real  reason  is  that  I  used  to 
have  the  powdered  coffee  jar  where 
the  meat  tenderizer  container  now 
stands.  Long  habit  still  guides  my 
long  arm  to  the  old  spot  for  coffee. 
Probably  I  reached  too  often,  in  the 
first  place. 

In  fact,  I  made  a  change  recently, 
and  it’s  Sanka  there  now. 

People  do  a  great  many  repetitious 
things  so  unconsciously  that  confu¬ 
sion,  if  not  worse,  is  bound  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  things  are  exchanged  in  place 
after  a  long  session  of  no  change. 

Another  struggle  I  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  is  to  get  used  to  a  “Fluid  Drive” 
on  a  new'  car  I  have  recently  ac¬ 
quired.  (New  to  me,  not  new  to  it¬ 
self.)  Fluid  drive  is  certainly  simple 
to  learn  and  operate.  But  I  hadn’t 
driven  any  car  for  25  years,  and  I 
found  nothing  simple  whatever  in 
learning  all  over  again,  and  catching 
on,  and  up,  with  the  new  gadgets. 

The  cars  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  that  I  drove  were  Dodges.  I  have 
had  quite  a  time  breaking  myself  of 
the  habit,  with  my  Fluid  Drive,  of 
reaching  for  the  old  upright  hand 
gear-shift  bar  that  stood  on  a  slant 
from  the  floor  to  my  right  hand.  You 
really  worked  on  those  ancient  shifts! 

Longtime  habits  stick  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  bur.  p.  s. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Potterrs  News  for  You! 

We  are  happy  to  announce,  to  all 
who  sew  or  do  needlework,  some 
highly  satisfactory  changes  in  our 
pattern  department. 

By  special  arrangement,  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  now  serves  its  readers 
with  a  rare  combination  for  these 
days;  namely,  a  new,  high  quality  in 
dress  patterns  at  a  lower  price  to 
yourselves.  Therefore: 

All  dress  patterns  shown  on  these 
pages,  beginning  today,  are  offered 
at  25  cents — not  the  30  cents  of  the 
past  year.  Thus,  on  every  dress  pat 
lern  you  order,  now  and  in  coming 
issues,  you  save  five  cents.  That 
mounts  up,  as  the  saying  goes;  and 
it's  a  true  one. 

On  this  page  we  show  the  first 
group  of  the  25  cent  patterns.  What 
you  see  pictured  is  only  one  part  of 
this  service.  What  you  will  find 
inside  the  pattern  envelope  is  even 
better:  plus  a  special  “pre-view’ 
kind  of  progress  guide,  called  Patt- 
O-llama. 

So.  look  for  the  Patt-O-Rama  .  .  . 
it's  the  “silver  lining”  to  your  sew¬ 
ing. 

Now,  our  new  needlework!  Here 
also  we  have  succeeded  in.  stemming 
the  tide,  now  rising  in  pattern  prices. 
At  no  advance  in  cost  to  you,  we 
offer  a  fresh  and  far  wider  scope  of 
needlework  designs;  the  price  re¬ 
mains  at  20  cents. 

Likewise,  there  is  no  advance  in  the 
catalogs:  the  new  Basic  FASHION, 
is  25  cents;  and  the  Needlework  AL¬ 
BUM,  brand  new  and  ready  now,  25 
cents  also. 

May  we  say  to  you  personally,  that 
it  is  our  considered  belief — and  we 
look  forward  to  your  agreeing  with 
us— -that  herewith  we  are  making 
available  to  you  the  fullest  value  for 
every  pattern  coin  you  send  to  us. 
After  all,  that  is  our  entire  idea  for 
Rural  New  Yorker  readers.  p.  s. 


Here  it  is  —  the  1956  Needlework 
ALBUM!  This  book  is  not  only 
colorful  but  is  filled  with  dozens  and 
dozens  of  lovely  designs  from  which 
you  may  choose  crochet,  knit  and 
embroidery  patterns  for  home  and 
Personal  use.  Also  included  are  direc¬ 
tions  for  crocheting  a  pretty  center- 
piece  and  colorful  sandals;  and  knif¬ 
ing  a  matching  sacque  and  bonnet 
£et  for  baby.  Only  25  cents  a  copy. 

For  your  copy  of  the  1956  Needle¬ 
work  ALBUM,  send  25  cents  in 
coins  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  333 
W-  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

March  3,  1956 


Put  Spring  into  Sewing 

8369  —  As  simple  as  you  could  wish  yet  wonder¬ 
fully  versatile.  Bare-arm  dress  paired  with  a  neat 
bolero.  Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42.  44,  46,  48.  Size  36, 
dress,  514  yards  of  35-inch;  bolero,  2  yards.  %  yard 
contrast.  25  cents. 


8364 

11-18 


8364  —  The  popular  long- 
waisted  young  frock.  Sizes 

11,  12,  13.  14,  16.  18.  Size 

12,  4%  yards  of  35-inch. 
25  cents. 


8060  —  A  dainty  wing 
sleeved  dress,  match¬ 
ing  bonnet  and  cape — 
Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 
years.  Size  1,  dress 
and  bonnet,  214  yards 
of  35-inch;  cape,  1% 
yards  of  54-inch.  25 
cents. 

8375  —  Sew-easy  day¬ 
time  dress  to  delight 
beginner  at  sewing 
and  expert  alike!  Sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42, 
44.  Size  16,  414  yards 
of  35-inch.  25  cents. 
Send  25  cents  more 
for  your  copy  of  our 
spring  and  summer  '56 
pattern  catalog,  Basic 
FASHION. 

Please  Print  Y.our 
Name,  Full  Address 
giving  Style  Numbers 
and  Sizes.  Mail  to  The 
Rural  '  Nfw  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8375 

‘  4-44 


8177  —  Correctly  tail¬ 
ored  classic  in  half  sizes 
to  fit  the  not-so-tall  figure 
to  perfection.  Sizes  12%, 
141/2,  1614 .  18%,  20%,  i 

221/2,  2414.  Size  14%, 

short  sleeve,  314  yards  of 
35-inch.  25  cents. 


Dust  on  a  Sunbeam 

Tiny  particles,  mischievous  elves,  you  make  such  nuisance  of  yourselves, 
The  more  I  dust,  the  thicker  you  fall  over  the  furniture  and  the  wall. 

As  you  scatter,  dancing  motes  on  sea  of  air,  like  fairy  boats, 

Yrou  sweep  my  dreams  far  from  this  room,  making  fun  of  cloth  and  broom. 
Pennsylvania  Ida  M.  Forrest 


We  tried  bringing  in  from  the 
garden  a  clump  of  columbine  to  grow 
in  our  south  window.  All  the  original 
foliage  died  down,  but  now  a  mass 
of  new  young  leaves  and  stems,  as 
delicate  as  maidenhair,  flourishes 
thick  and  green,  lovely  to  tend  and 
watch. 


Geraniums  that  bloomed  outdoors 
this  Fall  have  taken  to  blooming  in¬ 
doors  too..  They  were  young  plants 
set  out  late,  and  their  rose-colored 
b.o  oms  in  the  sun  bring  Summer 
to  our  winter  room.  p.  s. 


outside,  and  I  took  the  message!” 


NEW  JACUZZI 
SD££?R?MZ  JET 

proved  self¬ 
priming  on 
15,GGQ  deep  well 
installations 

—Condido  Jacuzzi 

Here’s  proof!  How 
with  Jacuzzi's  new 
patented  Deeprime 
Jet,  you  can  have 
trouble-free  auto¬ 
matic  water  serv¬ 
ice  as  never  before 
possible,  it’s  the 
only  deep  well  jet 
pump  in  the  world 
that's  self-priming. 
Don't  settle  for 
less! 


•  Self-priming  on 
wells  to  400  feet. 
Adjusts  automati¬ 
cally  to  changing 
water  levels.  Shuts 
itself  off  if  water 
level  drops.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it. 


Get  this  FREE  B ulEeti 

te  cttcosey  •  buy  jacvzzi 

t"  mmmmm  ^ 


rt! 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  Depth  to  waff-  at  my 
place  is  about _ feet. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


9  115  Good  Recipes 

©  70  Country  Flavor  Essays 

•  Unusual  —  Delightful 

Only  S3. 50  Postpaid.  Send 
check  or  money  order  TODAY. 


HAYDN  S.  PEARSON 

BOX  R, GREENFIELD,  N. 


H. 


SPECIAL  BUCKWHEAT  TiME  OFFER 

You'll  really  enjoy  hearty,  delicious  SNOW¬ 
DRIFT  Buckwheat  Cakes  made  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Slowly  water  ground  da  >y 
for  rich  flavor  and  freshness.  Order  your 
choice:  Self-Rising  Buckwheat  ’n  Eutter- 
m  Ik  or  Buckwheat  'n  Wheat  shipped  any¬ 
where  east  of  Mississippi  ...  3  full  pounds 
for  only  $1.00  plus  25c  postage  .  ,  cr 
choose  SNOWDRIFT’S  2-way  offer  .  . 
choice  of  either  postpaid  plus  a  full  12  cz. 
wgt.  of  finest  pure  maple  syrup  all  for 
only  $2.00.  ORDER  TODAY! 

HUDSON  COLUMBIA  MILLING  CO 
ROUTE  23,  CLAVERACK  3,  NEW  YORK 

stLL  LADIES  HAND  LOO  MED  1 00%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  tor  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX _  BOX  7100. _ ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Weave  rugs  at  home  for  neighbors  on  $69.50  Union 
Loom.  Thousands  doing  it.  Booklet,  free. 

UNION  LOOMS,  94  Post  St.,  BOONVIL EE .  N.  Y . 

Iff 


W“J“  w.m.T.  «  iiUiia  UL.VJI  LO.  KO  UUIIgilUOII, 

'mNIEL  KAY  CO..  3605  So.  1  5th  Ave..  Minneanniis  7.  Minn. 


DONUTS 

:chen.  No  smoke.  Sell  Stores. 


MONEY 

Make  new  Rreaseless  dom 
HALF  PPO FIT  iinih. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 
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[Ed.  —  We  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  to  these  growers  who  have 
been  so  cooperative  in  taking  the 
time  to  express  their  views,  printed 
herewith,  on  trends  in  the  apple 
business.  Unfortunately,  due  to  space 
limitations,  it  is  not  possible  to  pub¬ 
lish  all  the  statements  in  this  issue. 
The  comments  of  those  whose  names 
are  in  the  top  half  of  the  alphabet 
appear  on  this  page;  the  remainder 
will  be  published  in  the  March  17 
issue.  Our  apologies  for  this,  and, 
again,  our  thanks  to  every  one  of 
these  men  for  their  thoughtful  ex¬ 
pressions.] 


Three  Cents  a  Bushel  for  Advertising 
Is  a  “Must” 

To  what  extent  are  growers  at¬ 
tempting  to  help  the  demand  for 
McIntosh?  They  are  supporting  the 
New  York  &  New  England  Apple 
Institute  to  the  largest  extent  ever; 
but  there  are  still  too  many  “riders”. 
Apparently  growers  in  New  England 
and  Eastern  New  York  have  pledged 
about  $118,000  to  the  Institute,  in 
addition  to  about  $10,000  from  the 
apple  trade.  Realizing  the  heavy 
crop  of  McIntosh  being  grown,  the 
Institute  directors  in  July  voted  to 
increase  advertising  pledges  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  bushel,  culls 
and  drops  out. 

What  has  happened?  From  the 
approximately  8,000,000  apples  in 
cold  storage  on  November  1,  let  us 
assume  75  per  cent  will  grade  out 
as  No.  1,  which  leaves  6,000.000 
bushels.  Three  cents  a  bushel  figures 
$180,000,  without  those  marketed 
from  picking  time  to  November  1. 
This  $118,000,  pledged  by  growers, 
figures  out  at  1.96  cents  a  bushel. 
Because  of  the  quantity  grown,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  the  problem  child.  In  the 
writer’s  opinion,  the  1954  crop  was 
poor  because  of  excessive  water  and 
softness  but  previous  to  1954  my 
own  experience  shows  that  Institute 
advertising  has  advanced  the  market 
price  of  McIntosh  to  75  cents  and 
S1.00  per  bushel. 

With  increasingly  heavy  citrus 
production  competing  for  the  buyer’s 
dollar  and  in  many  years  more 
apples  in  the  U.S.,  the  three  cents 
per  bushel  asked  from  growers 
should  be  a  “must”.  This  is  a  very 
small  investment  to  assure  a  pro¬ 
fitable  market  for  our  McIntosh,  and 
a  healthy  McIntosh  market  means  a 
healthy  market  for  all  varieties. 

Norman  H.  Barnes,  Sr. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Can  We  Grow  Color  and  Quality 
in  Massachusetts? 

Since  the  prices  obtained  for  fancy 
Macs  are  the  bellwether  of  our 
whole  apple  market,  certain  factors 
can  be  counted  on  to  happen  when 
Macs  are  in  large  supply.  First,  the 
buyers  become  extremely  selective; 
they  demand  grades  and  specifica¬ 
tions  far  higher  than  are  necessary 
for  good  consumer  acceptance.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  there  remains  only  a  salvage 
market  for  the  seconds  and  culls 
which  have  to  be  extracted  from  the 
demanded  higher  grades.  And,  third¬ 
ly,  the  market  falls  out  from  under 
the  Cortland  market  because  good 
Macs  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  and 
most  large  stores  prefer  to  handle 
the  better-known  Macs.  As  a  part  of 
the  whole  situation,  we  find  that 
we  can  get  profitable  prices  only  for 
choice  grades  and  lots.  This  bears 


most  heavily  on  crops  which  lack 
either  color  or  quality.  It  becomes 
difficult  for  those  growers  who  can 
not  get  highly  colored  apples,  either 
because  they  are  operating  with  a 
striped  strain  of  Macs  or  because 
their  orchards  have  been  permitted 
to  get  too  old,  high  or  crowded. 
Certain  parts  of  our  region  naturally 
make  the  production  of  high  colored 
Macs  difficult,  of  course.  Those  who 
continue  to  get  green  apples  by  ex¬ 
cessive  application  of  nitrates  are 
sadly  aware  of  their  error. 

Surplus  Mac-Cortland  years  tend  to 
discourage  marginal  operations.  High 
cost  operators,  high  cost  farms,  and 
high  cost  areas  are  bound  to  fail,  if 
our  McIntosh  production  continues 
to  average  what  now  is  our  poten¬ 
tial  crop.  Do  not  more  northern  or¬ 
chards  where  high  color  is  standard, 
where  fruit  is  firmer,  and  where  pest 
problems  are  smaller  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  us  to  their  south  who 
can  not  really  compete  on  color  or 
firmness.  It  is  in  northern  New  York, 
Vermont,  Maine,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  where  there  are  many  young 
plantings  of  McIntosh.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  best  future  for  volume 
McIntosh  production  lies  to  the 
north.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  up 
there  should  adapt  our  operations 
to  red  varieties,  retail  outlets,  and 
diversified  fruit  production  aimed  at 
nearby  outlets.  Ben  Drew 

Westford,  Mass. 


Seeks  Improvement  in  Promotion 
and  Advertising 

Despite  the  “gloom  and  doom” 
atmosphere  that  prevails  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Northeast  where  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  No.  1  variety,  I  am  quite 
optimistic  for  the  future.  1955  was 
a  year  when  quality  and  condition  of 
our  McIntosh  was  damaged  by  hail 
and  extreme  heat.  Fruit  dropped 
abruptly  early  in  the  harvest  season; 
the  loss  was  heavy.  Cold  storage 
space  was  inadequate,  so  great  quan¬ 
tities  went  on  the  market  eai’ly. 

Our  future  is  bright.  Recent  tree 
counts  in  the  Northeast  disclose 
that  apple  tree  plantings  fall  behind 
the  number  required  to  maintain 
production.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  quantity  of  McIntosh  harvested 
in  the  next  10  years  may  not  come 
up  to  that  of  the  last  decade.  Appa¬ 
lachia  will  just  about  maintain  its 
present  level  of  production  and 
Washington  State  may  forge  ahead 
during  the  next  decade.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  McIntosh  has  been  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  far  corners.  The  broader 
sales  coverage  we  get,  the  less  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  cities  in  New  York  and  New 
England.  Our  growers  are  becoming 
more  aware  that  they  must  take  an 
active  interest  in  marketing  their 
fruit.  With  considerable  vision,  some 
are  even  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
single  sales  organization  that  will 
handle  a  goodly  portion  of  the  apples 
in  New  York.  New  England,  Appa¬ 
lachia  and  Michigan. 

We  should,  and  we  shall,  improve 
our  promotion  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.  These  McIntosh  apples  grown 
in  the  cool,  sunny  climate  of  the 
Northeast  United  States  are  the  best 
dessert  apple.  We  need  to  tell  the 
folks  and  follow  up  with  the  kind  of 
handling,  packing  and  distribution 
that  will  get  them  to  the  consumer 
as  good  as  they  are  here  at  home. 

Donald  F.  Green 
Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Why  Was  the  1955  Crop  of  Poor 
Quality  and  Flavor? 

We  apple  men  are  in  a  daze.  Why 
cannot  we  sell  this  year’s  moderate 
crop  profitably?  Many  reasons  are 
given:  “Processors  carried  over  a 
surplus,  surplus,  paid  too  little,  and 
growers  sold  for  fresh  at  little  above 
processor  price”.  “Chain  store  buy¬ 
ers  are  few.”  “Apple  sellers  are 
legion.”  “More  promotion  is  needed.” 

The  fact  of  poor  quality  and  flavor 
is  rarely  mentioned.  Last  year,  one 
of  a  group  of  growers  was  asked, 
“How  have  your  apples  moved?”  He 
replied,  “My  storage  is  almost  empty. 
Prices  and  movement  have  been 
good”.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  a 
recent  McIntosh  flavor  contest.  Other 
winners  and  growers  who  use  an 
orchard  culture  maintaining  a  high 
organic  level  with  little,  or  no,  raw 
nitrogen,  also  moved  their  apples 
at  good  prices  to  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Forty  years  ago  California  Grav- 
ensteins,  crimson-striped,  meaty,  tasty 
and  durable,  were  the  commercial 
eating  apple  for  August  throughout 
the  East.  Nitrating  for  processing 
yields  has  ruined  them.  High  nitro¬ 
gen,  little  concern  for  organics  na¬ 
tionwide  is  lowering  flavor,  durabil¬ 
ity  and  beauty.  Red  sports  have  been 
adopted  to  put  early  color  on  the 
outside  of  the  apple.  Our  x’etail  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  red-regular  Delicious. 
Flavor  cannot  be  faked. 

Hurricane  rains  swelled  nitrated, 
drought-retarded  apples,  and  soft 
insipid  fruit  resulted.  McIntosh 
dropped.  Un-nitrated,  highly  organic 
orchards  which  were  drought-i’esis- 
tant,  had  normal  fruit  and  little  drop. 
May  our  growers  and  their  scientists 
see  the  light  and  learn  how  to  have 
a  new  and  better  “gray  mare”  in 
our  apple  orchards. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


“Stick-on”  Sprays  Do  More  Harm 
Than  Good 

The  use  of  hormone  sprays  in  the 
Fall  to  “stick  on”  apples,  especially 
McIntosh  and  Cortlands,  to  extend 
the  harvest  season  and  increase 
percentage  of  color  is  fast  becoming 
general  practice  in  Southern  New 
England  and  the  Hudson  Valley.  I  am 
becoming  convinced  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  alone  may  be  writing  the  death 
knell  to  our  industry  as  far  as  these 
two  varieties  are  concerned.  We  are 
ruining  our  markets  with  soft,  over¬ 
ripe,  bruised  apples.  In  spite  of,  or 
quite  often  because  of,  the  hormones, 
McIntosh  and  Cortland  continue  to 
ripen.  In  fact,  the  ripening  is  speeded 
up  by  some  of  them. 

In  southern  New  England  and  the 
Hudson  Valley  we  cannot  grow  as 
firm  a  McIntosh  as  is  grown  further 
north.  We  think  we  can  equal  the 
quality  or  perhaps  exceed  it  in  some 
areas.  But  consumers  shy  away  from 
soft,  over-ripe,  bruised  McIntosh  and 
Cortland;  witness  the  1955  crop. 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  not  too  many 
McIntosh  and  Cortlands,  just  too 
many  McIntosh  and  Cortlands  out  of 
condition.  Color  may  have  been  good, 
but  color  alone  will  not  sell  mush. 

Rough  handling  attendant  with 
piece-work  picking  does  not  enhance 
consumer  acceptance  of  an  otherwise 
good  apple.  Good,  firm,  well-colored 
McIntosh,  properly  handled,  have 


not  been  a  drug  on  the  market  this 
season. 

I  do  not  have  the  answer  nor  a 
substitute  for  hormones.  But  we  must 
find  a  way  of  offering  Mrs.  Consumer 
firm,  well-colored  McIntosh  and  Cort¬ 
lands,  free  from  stem  punctures  ami 
bruises  due  to  handling.  Or  we  had 
better  give  up  growing  these  two 
varieties.  John  Lyman 

Middlefield,  Conn. 


More,  and  Still  More,  Labor-Saving 
Devices 

In  Calhoun  County  most  apples 
and  peaches  were  reduced  in  volume 
by  the  severe  cold  weather  in  early 
May  last  year.  Only  the  very  best 
locations  escaped — further  evidence, 
of  course,  that  judicious  location  is 
highly  important.  Since  “it  is  better 
to  light  a  candle  that  to  curse  the 
darkness”,  the  fruit  producer  learns 
to  live  in  the  future  with  brighter 
prospects  always  just  ahead. 

Examples  of  advantageous  labor- 
saving  devices  are  apparent  on  all 
sides.  While  these  are  being  made 
available  and  practical,  we  continue 
to  sharpen  the  pencil  for  even  more 
elimination  of  cost.  After  all,  chemi¬ 
cal  and  machinery  prices  are  hard 
to  beat,  so  it  makes  a  fairly  suitable 
riddle  to  ponder  about  until  picking 
season,  when  labor  has  its  inning. 
Our  arrangement  with  Puerto  Ricans 
has  been  quite  agreeable,  these  men 
returning  to  their  homes  for  the 
November  to  March  interval.  In 
fact,  I  think  sometimes  they  are 
better  off  than  we  who  stay  for  the 
wild  Winter  of  Michigan. 

George  Farley 
Marshall,  Mich. 


A  Good  Package,  with  Aggressive 
Selling,  Is  What’s  Needed 

The  problem  is  to  pay  for  ma¬ 
chines,  supplies  and  services  at  in¬ 
flated  values  due  to  high  wages  and 
the  middleman’s  greatly  increased 
spread  while  the  grower  is  forced 
to  sell  at  lower  and  falling  prices. 

New  pesticides  and  fungicides,  bet¬ 
ter  fertilization  and  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  are  adding  bushels  to  the  per- 
tree  production  average.  It  is  now 
possible  to  push  our  annual  produc¬ 
tion,  with  present  tree  count,  to  130,- 
000,000  bushels  or  more.  In  recent 
years  any  material  production  over 
one  hundred  million  is  difficult  to 
market  at  a  profit.  A  15  per  cent  cut 
of  McIntosh  and  Cortland  trees  in 
the  Northeast  might  be  the  answer 
to  our  present  overproduction  of 
these  varieties. 

Increased  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  are  definite  aids  in  mar¬ 
keting  a  crop.  It  would  seem  that 
larger  unit  sales  and  packing  or¬ 
ganizations  might  help  in  selling 
chain  store  companies.  It  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  fewer  buyers  are  handling 
the  deal  and  the  sales  agent  heeds 
a  large-sized  operation  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  pack.  The  next  10  years  may 
show  more  and  bigger  changes  in 
fruit  handling.  Costs  for  growing, 
packing  and  selling  fancy  eating 
apples  are  higher  than  for  several 
other  competing  fruits.  The  apple 
industry  must  have  good  packaging 
and  aggressive  selling  to  stay  in  the 
race.  The  housewife  is  the  heroine 
who  must  be  satisfied  with  our 
finished  packed  product. 

Harold  R  Hitchings 
Syrause,  N.  Y. 
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MPORTER'S  SACRIFICE  SALE 


★  ★  OUTSTANDING  VALUES  ★  * 

DIRECT  FROM  IMPORTER  TO  YOU 

YES!.  .  .  .You  cars  save  up  to  66%  on  the  merchandise  shown  below  —  because  you're  buying  direct  from  the  importer.  This  elimniates  the  middleman's 
profit — gives  YOU  the  benefit  of  BIG  SAVINGS!  And  you  buy  with  confidence  —  all  items  shown  are  offered  on  a  full  week’s  trial,  money-back  basis. 
You  don’t  risk  a  penny!  Act  now —  while  this  amaz.ng  offer  lasts — send  the  coupon  TODAY! 

THORESEN'S,  352  Fourth  Avenue— -Dept.  185-C — New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


“Swirl er”  Blender  Mixer 

This  quality  food  and  beverage 
blender  and  mixer  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  on  the  market. 
Transparent  container  lets  you 
tell  at  a  glance  when  job  is  done. 
Special  adjustable  attachment  lets 
you  add  oil,  vinegar,  etc.  —  auto¬ 
matically.  Holds  up  to  1  qt. 
Formerly  $2.98. 

No.  11  .  1.98 


\  Ladies’  Electric  Razor 

This  new  electric  shaver  "erases” 
underarm  and  Ie9  hair  safely, 
quickly!  Removes  unwanted  hair 
in  seconds.  You  hardly  feel  it. 
No  nicks,  scrapping — no  coarse 
regrowth!  Leaves  skin  feeling  soft, 
smooth,  attractive.  Operates  on 
AC  current.  Kit  includes:  cleaning 
brush,  case,  electric  cord.  White 
sateen  finish.  Ideal  gift. 

No.  26 — Special  at .  2.98 


SWISS  ARMY  TYPE 
KNIFE 

NEVER  BEFORE!  Truly  an  amaz¬ 
ing  value!  This  handsome  pocket 
knife  is  really  10  tools  in  one: 
saw,  scissors,  jackknife,  can  open¬ 
er,  screwdriver,  awl,  ice-pick,  pen¬ 
knife,  corkscrew,  and  bottle  open¬ 
er.  Precision  made  in  Solingen, 
Germany. 

No.  88  now .  3.95 


COMB1MATIC  1.98 

Imagine!  7  optical  instruments  in 
one  compact  unit!  Telescope,  field 
glasses,  magnifying  mirror,  fire 
starter,  sun  dial  timepiece,  com¬ 
pass  and  reading  glass.  Folds  into 
small  space — carry  in  pocket.  This 
amazing  gadget  is  imported  from 
Western  Germany.  Finely  ground 
optical  lenses — precision  made  by 
skilled  craftsmen  .Now  yours  at 

No.  93  .  1,98 


Aeromat  Fountain  Brush 

This  Hi-Pressure  fountain  brush 
formerly  sold  for  $5.00 — you  save 
$3.00.  Washes  cars,  floors,  win¬ 
dows,  walls  in  seconds.  Attach  it 
to  your  garden  hose  and  wash 
your  car  clean  in  5  to  10  minutes! 
Detergent  pellets  (supplied  with 
brush)  go  in  the  brush  head  and 
a  special  rotary  water  action  gives 
you  a  real  sudsy  spray.  3-foot 
telescope  handle.  Silky  brush. 

No.  444  .  1.98 


NOW 


wif  h 


steel 


curlers 


Lowest  Price  Ever! 

SALAD  MAKER 


SLICES  •  DICES  •  SCALLOPS 
GRATES  •  CHOPS  •  CHIPS 


Complete 


Will  perform  ALL  food 
cutting  operations  that 
ANY  OTHER  machine 
on  the  market  will  per¬ 
form  ! 

Make  your  favorite  dishes 
LOOK  better  — TASTE  bet¬ 
ter.  This  astounding  new 
SALAD  MAKER  prepares 
food  in  over  500  tasty,  delicious 
ways !  Slices  with  '  unbelievable 
swiftness  —  faster  than  some  expen¬ 
sive  electric  cutting  machines!  A  re¬ 
markable  product  of  engineering  skill  and 
craftsmanship.  Makes  food  not  only  look 
appetizing  but  tastes  out  of  this  world!  Pro¬ 
duces  eye-tilling  yummy  potato  curlicues,  spark¬ 
ling  tossed  salads,  razor-thin  potato  chips,  cu¬ 
cumber  slices;  peels  apples,  oranges,  lemons, 

limes:  shreds  radishes,  herbs,  coconut  slices, 
peppers,  cheese;  helps  prepare  baby  formulas, 
dietary  foods,  fruit  and  vegetable  Juices,  special 
health  foods;  makes  diced  carrots,  potatoes  and 
beets!  Absolutely  safe .  to  operate  —  has  special  safety  features  to  guard  against  accidents.  Kasy  to  clean  —  just  dip  in  suds 

and  let  drain  Kasy  to  use — even  a  youngster  finds  it  simpleto  operate,  its  low  price,  economy  of  operation  (no  electricity). 

Speed  and  safety,  factors  make  t  an  absolute  MUST  for  every  household!  Low.  low  4.98  price  buys  COMPLETE  UNIT  IN¬ 
CLUDING  4  STEEL  CUTTING  CUPS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST  !  The  SALAD  MAKER  is  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  all  me¬ 
chanical  d-fects  —  it  must  satisfy,  you  in  every  way  or  just  re. urn  for  full  refund.  Because  the  supply  is  now  limited  due 

to  early  production,  we  urge  you  to  act  immediately!  SEND  TODAY. 


NO.  50 


4.98 


COATED  LENSES 


NEW  1956  MODEL! 

5x,  50  POWERHOUSE 

BINOCULARS 

give  you  better  viewing  up  to 

.  25  MILES  AWAY.  .  . 


4.98 


with  leather 

case 


Thoresen  does  it  again!  The  world's  greatest  importer 
of  German  binoculars  now  brings  you  the  new  5x50 
Powerhouse  that  gives  not  4  .  .  .  not  9  .  .  .  not  16 
.  .  .  but  25  TIMES  AREA  MAGNIFICATION!  The 
new  model  has  many  quality  features,  too.  Made 
by  100  year-old  West  German  optical  plant  to 
rigid  Powerhouse  standards  . Object, ve  lenses  are 
fluoride  coated  for  better  viewing.  Strong 
aluminum  and  "battleship”  construction — yet 
weighs  only  1  oz.  Hinge  pivot  adjusts  to 
your  eye  width.  The  greatest  binocular 
value  ever  offered  at  this  low,  low 
price.  Use  the  coupon  and  order  by 
number,  please. 


No.  66  .  4.98 


Longer  Finger  Nails  now  Yours 
IN  MINUTES ....  with 
New  LIQUID-NAIL  Discovery! 


NOT  A  FALSE  NAIL  .  .  .  BUT  A  “TREATMENT” 
THAT  BUILDS  UP  SHORT  OR  BROKEN  NAILS! 


Yes!  This  amazing,  new  LIQUID-NAIL  discovery  makes  your 
dreams  of  beautiful,  tapering,  LONGER  LOOKING  nails  come 
true!  LIQUID-NAIL  looks  and  feels  like  your  regular  nails.  No 
matter  if  you  have  broken,  jagged  nails.  .  .or  if  they’re  short 
and  unattractive  —  this  end  discovery  changes  all  that  in 
minutes!  Not  a  false  nail  or  polish,  but  an  amazing  plastic 
formula  you  brush  on.  Dries  to  a  smooth,  neat  appearance. 
Virtually  become  part  of  your  nail  —  won’t  rub  off.  Forms  a 
strong,  durable  surface  that  can’t  break  or  crack!  Do  heavy 
housework,  wash  dishes,  type  or  work  in  the  garden  —  without 
damaging  your  nails.  Complete,  kit  includes  formula  itself, 
brush  and  large  supply  of  special  nail  forms.  Lasts  for  months! 
You  save  plenty  on  beauty  parlor  bills,  too.  One  treatment 
last  weeks.  Use  your  favorite  color  nail  polish  right  on  top  of 
it.  LIQUID-NAIL  now  sold  only  by  mail  —  so  use  handy  coupon 
and  send  it  today.  Only  2.98  for  complete  kit.  Full  5-day  money- 
guarantee. 

No.  77  —  complete  kit  . .  only  2.98 


15  X  POWER  PRECISION  TELESCOPE 

The  new.  amazing  POWERHOUSE  TELESCOPE  is  the  latest  triumph  of  German  industry  and 
optics  wizardy!  The  12  X  lenses  give  you  144  times  area  magnication!  Genu.ne  brass  draw 
tubes  for  a  lifetime  of  enjoyment.  Brings  distant  places  close  up — ideal  for  plane  and  ship 
spotting,  celestial  observation,  etc.  Lenses  are  ground  and  formed  to  extremely  high  toler¬ 
ances.  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  buy  this  telescope  elsewhere  for  under  $10  00!  Our  low  pr  ce 
of  4.99  includes  the  cost  of  the  tripod.  Superb  quality  and  workmanship.  Truly  a  great  bargain. 

No.  43  .  4.99 


— - *  RUSH  NOW  FOR  7  DAY  TRIAL! - — - - 

THORESEN'S,  Dept.  185-C 

352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  me  the  items  checked  on  7-day  home  trial,  if  not  absolutely  satisfied  with 
the  merchandise,  I’ll  return  it  for  full  refund  of  my  money. 

□  Send  prepaid  —  !  enclose  payment.  □  Send  COD.  I’ll  pay  charges. 

□  No.  11— Swirler  Blender  Mixer  (1.98)  □  No.  93 — Combimatic  (1.98 

□  No.  26 — Ladies  Electric  Razor  (2  98)  □  No.  444 — Aeromat  Fountain  Brush  (1.98) 

□  No.  88 — Swiss  Army  Type  Knife  (3.95)  □  No.  77 — Liquid-Nail  Kit  (2.98) 

□  No.  50 — Salad  Maker  (4.98)  □  No.  66 — 5X,  50  BBinoculars  (4.98) 

□  No.  43 — Power  Precision  Telescope  (4.99) 


1  NAME  ... 
I  ADDRESS 

I 

LTOWN  ... 


sure  and  safe  with  a 

IMS* 


f  REPAYMENT  PERIOD  IS  • 

54 - - LONG  - ►. 

— up  to  33  years  to  repay 


Only  4?/2% 


For  full  information,  see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
or  write:  Dept.  R -85,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
BE  HELD  BACK  DAY  and  NIGHT. 


Consult  Your  Doctor. 


Entirely 


different 


SOFT,  FLEXIBLE,  and  fits  neat  as 
xlove..  The  famous  Miller  saves  you 
ME,  MONEY,  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Write  for  my  FREE  booklet  today. 

REID  B.  MILLER  Manufactures 
i$»i.  W*36,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won't 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE 


•  '(o--1  "breakable  new  design  coupler 
—most  advanced  and  strongest  in 
the  industry. 

*  Finest  interior  finish  on  coupler, 
valves  and  fittings  cuts  down  flow 
resistance. 

♦  2  bolt  clamps  on  coupler  and  hook 
ring  give  easy  attachment  without 
pipe  damage  and  positive  holding 
strength  to  eliminate  tube  creep. 

•  Surging  eliminated  by  special  de¬ 
sign  features  in  coupler  and  valves. 


A 


HARDIE 

RAIN  CONTROL 


ANY  TEST 


The  Hardie  Rain  Control  System  is  designed  and  built  to 
the  very  highest  standards  of  quality  and  performance 
regardless  of  cost.  The  finest  materials,  careful,  pain¬ 
staking  craftsmanship,  drastic  inspection  and  test  prepare 
the  Hardie  system  to  last  as  long  as  the  farm.  You  pay  no 
more  for  this  bigger  value. 


SEE  THE  HARDIE  BEFORE  YOU  BUY! 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Syracuse  Farm  Supply 
Syracuse,  New  York 

New  England  Irrigation  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  312 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


Frank  Twist 
Northumberland,  Pa. 

Landis  Bros. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


7  Manufactured  only  by 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company.  Hudson,  Michigan 

-  - • - - : - 


The  HIGH  QUALITY  Lino 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


To  Increase  Cistern 
Capacity 

I  would  like  information  on  the 
construction  of  a  cistern.  I  want  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  10’  wide 
x  12’  long  x  5’  high  cistern  I  now 
have  by  increasing  the  height  four 
feet.  The  present  cistern  is  banked 
with  earth  on  all  sides  except  the 
top.  The  additional  height  I  plan  to 
add  will  not  be  banked  at  all  be¬ 
cause  the  present  top  is  level  with 
the  ground  level  and  it  is  impossible 
to  slope  the  ground  up  on  the  new 
addition.  What  material  should  I  use 
and  how  can  I  brace  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  of  four  feet?  Also,  what  should 
be  used  to  surface  the  interior  addi¬ 
tion?  The  present  cistern  is  con¬ 
structed  of  four-inch  cinder  blocks 
and  surfaced  on  the  inside.  j.  c.  g. 

To  add  height  to  your  cistern  with 
masonry  materials  would  be  inadvis¬ 
able  since  you  have  an  inadequate 
foundation  for  it.  To  extend  the 
height  with  the  use  of  a  durable 
wood,  such  as  redwood  or  cypress, 
poses  the  problem  of  a  constant 
fluctuation  of  the  water  level  and  an 
accompanying  shrinkage. 

One  solution  would  be  to  remove 
the  top  courses  of  blocks  down  to 
a  level  below  danger  of  frost,  pour 
a  concrete  slab,  about  12  inches  wide 
and  eight  inches  thick,  and  extend 
up  to  the  desired  height  with  eight- 
inch  concrete  blocks.  The  blocks 
above  ground  level  would  have  to  be 
reinforced  with  horizontal  bands  of 
steel  angle  irons,  using  three  bands 
all  around  the  cistern,  one  at  the 
top,  one  in  the  center  and  one  near 
ground  level.  An  angle  measuring 
4x4x3%"  should  suffice.  The  corners 
must  be  well  fastened — welded  or 
bolted. 

The  interior  may  be  coated  with 
two  or  three  coats  of  water-cement 
paint  preceeded  by  half- inch  coat  of 
plaster  compound  of  one  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  one-fourth  part  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  three  parts  sand. 


Paint  for  Galvanized  Roof 

I  have  a  barn  30x42;  it  has  a  gal¬ 
vanized  roof  which  has  begun  to  get 
rusty.  I  am  advised  if  I  put  a  coat 
of  asphalt  over  it,  it  will  not  rust 
further.  Would  this  asphalt  damage 
the  roof  material?  d.  c.  o. 

A  satisfactory  paint  for  your  job 
is  an  aluminum-asphalt  paint.  It  will 
seal  any  small  breaks  or  leaks  and 
will  provide  an  aluminum  finish 
which  will  reflect  sun  rays  and  help 
to  reduce  the  inside  temperature  in 
hot  weather.. 


Protection  against 
Termites 

Our  house  has  a  cement  block 
cellar  and  wood  construction.  About 
75  feet  of  the  house  sets  only  about 
three  or  four  inches  above  dirt 
grade.  Isn’t  this  condition  inviting 
a  termite  problem?  Can  the  three 
or  four  inches  of  exposed  block  be 
treated  with  any  chemical  to  dis¬ 
courage  possible  termite  infestation? 

New  York  l.  a.  l. 

The  best  method  to  combat  termite 
attack  is  a  metal  shield  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  foundation  and  the  frame¬ 
work.  The  shield  should  extend  out 
beyond  the  surfaces  of  the  wall,  in¬ 
side  and  outside,  about  two  inches 
and  bend  downward  to  about  45  de¬ 
grees.  The  metal  used  should  be 
copper.  This  is  not  an  easy  solution 
for  a  house  already  built.  It  can  be 
done,  however,  by  removing  about 
two  of  the  top  courses  of  blocks  at  a 
time,  inserting  the  metal  shield  and 
replacing  the  blocks  with  concrete. 

If  you  are  not  yet  bothered  with 
termites,  then  this  might  be  an  un¬ 
necessarily  expensive  undertaking. 


However,  one  should  make  occasion¬ 
al  inspections  for  termite  infesta¬ 
tion.  The  only  outward  sign  is  vine¬ 
like  clay  tunnels  on  the  surface  of 
the  masonry.  Termites  do  not  like 
light.  Therefore  they  construct  tun¬ 
nels  on  surfaces  impenetrable  by 
light. 

With  block  foundations  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  lor  the  termites  to  get  into 
the  cores  through  breaks  in  the 
mortar  joints  and  work  their  way 
into  the  sills.  To  investigate  this 
possibility,  either  probing  with  an 
ice  pick  or  boring  with  an  auger  is 
necessary  to  detect  their  presence. 

Any  preventative  other  than  the 
metal  shields  is  apt  to  he  only  tem¬ 
porary. 


Pulleys  for  Electric  Motor 

I  have  an  electric  motor  with  a  six- 
inch  band  wheel  (diameter)  that 
runs  1,725  r.p.m.  Can  you  give  me 
information  regarding  diameter  of 
pulley  on  line  shaft  so  as  not  to  run 
it  to  fast?  I  desire  to  use  rip  saw, 
emery  wheels,  etc.  a.  l.  p. 

Ohio 

Small  table  saws  6-10  inches  in 
diameter  should  be  operated  at  from 
2,000  to  3,400  revoultions  pet- 
minute.  Small  grind  wheels  should 
be  operated  at  about  3,400  r.p.m. 
Consequently,  if  the  driving  motor 
has  a  six-inch  diameter  pulley  and 
operates  at  1,750  r.p.m.,  a  pulley  hav¬ 
ing  a  diameter  between  three  and 
five  inches  would  be  required  on 
countershaft. 

Most  hardware  stores  sell  “step" 
pulleys  which  consist  of  two,  three 
or  four  pulleys  costing  as  one  unit. 
As  each  pulley  has  a  diff  erent  diam¬ 
eter,  it  is  possible  to  select  the  proper 
speed  for  the  particular  tool  that  is 
to  be  driven.  I  would  suggest  a  step 
pulley  on  the  motor  shaft  as  well  as 
one  on  the  drive  shaft.  In  this  way 
a  variety  of  speeds  can  be  obtained 
to  meet  almost  any  need.  p.  n. 


Refrigerator  to  Freezer 

In  the  past  I  have  read  lots  of 
interesting  and  useful  ideas  in  your 
“Farm  Work  Shop”  column.  Could 
you  answer  this  question  for  me? 

I  can  buy  a  large  used  kitchen 
refrigerator  very  reasonably.  It  has 
a  freezer  chest  at  the  top.  Could  I 
convert  this  into  a  freezer  that  would 
work  satisfactorily — I  mean  the 
whole  inside  of  it?  c.  m. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.Y. 

Ordinarily  it  is  not  practical  to 
change  a  refrigerator  into  a  freezer 
because  refrigerators  do  not  have 
enough  insulation  for  the  colder 
temperatures  required.  Also,  re¬ 
frigerators  do  not  have  sufficient 
cooling  coils  and  usually  the  motor 
and  compressor  are  too  small.  This 
is  true  even  for  refrigerators  that 
have  freezer  compartments  across 
the  top.  p.  n. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Battered  and  bruised 
Is  poor  Sammy  Skitch. 

Stood  back  of  the  tractor 
Backing  up  to  the  hitch. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


This  Dairyman  Says: 


ff Farmers  Are  Misrepresented 
by  Their  Own  Leaders 

The  sudden  detour  Mr.  Benson’s  spread  campaign  among  consumer 
farm  program  of  inaction  has  taken  groups  to  stop  subsidizing  “high” 
must  have  put  a  severe  bend  in  his  fai'm  prices. 

inflexible  principles.  I  would  like  to  The  real  problem  in  agriculture  is 
develop  this  further,  but  I  have  not  one  of  “surpluses”.  These  so- 
something  else  on  my  mind.  I  am  called  “surpluses”  could  be  disposed 
concerned  with  the  misrepresenta-  of  by  ending  all  consumer  install- 
tion  of  agricultural  interests.  ment  credit.  While  this  would  not 

Walter  Reuther,  head  of  U.A.W.,  bring  about  a  completely  free  mar- 
says  that  every  American  who  per  ket,  it  would  make  available  a  lot 
forms  a  useful  function  or  provides  more  consumer  income  for  the 
a  useful  sei'vice  is  entitled  to  make  purchase  of  food  products.  The  au- 
his  contribution  and  to  enjoy  his  share  tomobile  and  home  appliance  indus- 
of  the  wonderful  things  this  country  fry  would  have  the  “surplus”  in- 
can  produce.  HaxTow  Curtice,  head  stead  of  agriculture.  Certainly  it 
of  General  Motoi's,  says  that  G.M.  would  be  absolutely  foolish  to  ad- 


has  received  the  favors  of  the 
American  people  because  G.M.  has 
given  them  a  high  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  and  a  manufacturing  01*- 
ganization  that  stands  as  a  source 
of  strength  in  peace  and  in  wax'. 
The  United  States  has  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  Our  dynamic  economy 
has  been  able  to  supply  an  ever- 
increasing  per  capita  amount  of 
goods  and  sex-vices  to  a  rapidly  en¬ 
larging  population.  We  have  achieved 
this  more  efficient  output  of  better 
goods  and  services  by  an  excellent 
combination  of  abundant  capital, 
skilled  management  and  efficient 
labor.  Virtually  every  level  of  con¬ 
sumers  has  shared  in  the  utilization 
of  this  abundance.  Agi'iculture  is  the 
only  major  group  that  is  not  re¬ 
ceiving  an  equitable  share  of  the 
national  wealth.  Have  we  farmers 
fallen  down  in  making  our  fair 
share  of  the  contribution  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare?  U.S.D.A.  statistics 
provide  the  following  measures  of 
our  contribution. 

Since  1910,  U.S.  population  and 
farm  output  of  goods  have  increased 
at  almost  a  similar,  uniform  rate.  Since 
1950,  the  increase  in  population  has 
slightly  exceeded  the  increase  in 
farm  output.  Since  1940,  we  have 
increased  our  investment  in  assets 
per  farm  worker  almost  500  per 
cent  with  the  emphasis  on  machine¬ 
ry.  We  have  sharply  reduced  our 
labor  requirements  by  doubling  our 
output  per  hour  of  labor.  We  have 
increased  farm  hired  wage  l'ates 
nearly  400  per  cent.  We  have  stepped 
up  production  per  acre  and  per 
livestock  unit.  We  have  released 
farm  reared  and  educated  young 
people  to  industry.  We  have  almost 
doubled  the  number  of  people  sup¬ 
ported  by  one  farm  worker.  In  short, 
we  have  done  everything  that  is 
supposed  to  entitle  us  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  incoixie. 

Judging  by  the  standards  of  Mr. 
Curtice  and  Mr.  Reuther,  agriculture 
has  made  a  balanced  contribution  to 
our  rising  standard  of  living.  It  is 
popular  to  lay  agriculture’s  trouble 
to  the  old  standby  bug-a-boo  of 
“surpluses”.  Mr.  Benson  has  tried 
mightily  to  sell  the  idea  that  the 
way  to  reduce  “surpluses”  is  by 
cutting  farm  prices.  Others  have 
tried  reducing  “sxirpluses”  by  l'e- 
stricting  aci'eages  planted.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  unrestricted  program  could 
very  easily  wreck  our  present  high 
cash  cost  farm  economy.  He  is  well 
aware  that  his  progi’am  means  a 
chronically  depressed  agriculture 
with  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  na¬ 
tions’  farmers  on  a  subsistence  level. 
The  curbing  of  acreage  has  so  far 
been  too  unwieldy  and  too  discri¬ 
minatory  among  farmers.  If  acreage 
curbs  had  actually  reduced  produc¬ 
tion  enough  to  raise  farm  prices 
substantially,  the  public  outcry  would 
have  far  exceeded  the  compai'atively 
mild  rumblings  about  crop  price 
suppoi'ts.  In  fact,  most  of  the  public 
complaint  against  crop  price  sup¬ 
ports  followed  Mr.  Benson's  wide- 
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vocate  such  a  step,  since  it  would 
wreck  the  national  economy  quicker 
than  an  agi'icultural  depression. 
However,  it  does  point  up  that  sur¬ 
plus  is  a  relative,  not  an  absolute, 
term. 

The  real  pi’oblem  is  how  to  in- 
tegi’ate  agi’icultui’e  into  our  present 
industrial  economy  on  an  equal, 
competitive  basis.  This  should  have 
brought  forth  on  the  behalf  of 
agriculture  l'eal  leadei'ship  with  a 
bold  approach  to  achieving  this  aim. 
None  of  the  pi'esent  agricultural 
ox-ganizations  or  spokesmen  has 
much  to  offer.  By  subjecting  fanxiei's 
to  a  continuous  bai'rage  of  half 
truths  and  bits  of  partial  informa¬ 
tion,  they  have  effectively  masked 
their  inability  to  deal  realistically 
with  our  major  problems.  They 
have  so  deadened  and  contained 
farm  opinion  that  by  and  large 
farmers  are  reduced  to  ineffectual 
grumblings  around  the  milk  house 
door. 

If  New  York  State  dairy  farmers 
had  an  able  and  articulate  spokesman 
behind  whom  they  could  consolidate 
their  opinions,  neither  Mr.  Benson 
nor  the  distributors  and  handlers  of 
their  product  could  exhibit  such  a 
callous  disregard  for  farmers’  welfare. 
If  New  York  State  farmers  had  a 
place  to  express  their  own  opinion 
instead  of  being  “represented”,  we 
might  find  they  are  more  intei'ested 
in  the  price  of  milk  than  secui'ing 
an  experimentalist  for  the  “Oi'na- 
mental  Reseai’ch  Laboratoi’y.”  It 
might  establish  that  they  are  more 
interested  in  their  net  income  than 
the  net  effect  of  socialism  on  produc¬ 
tion  of  home-distilled  spirits  in 
Norway.  There  might  be  less  talk 
about  Red  influence  in  agi’iculture 
and  more  talk  about  the  influence 
of  red  ink  on  farm  credit. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  John  Kling 


Bacon  Grease  for 
Ringworm 

In  the  article  in  the  Januai'y  7 
issue  about  lice  and  parasites  on 
animals,  H.  H.  Schwardt  says  that 
there  is  no  single  drug  known  that 
will  always  kill  ringworm.  Over  60 
years  ago,  I  saw  my  father  wrap  a 
small  i'ag  on  a  stick,  then  take  some 
warm  bacon  or  salt  pork  grease 
and  daub  a  heavy  coat  of  it  on  the 
parts  affected  with  ringworm.  In 
about  a  week,  the  scabs  would  be 
gone  and  the  hair  starting  to  grow 
again. 

I  have  worked  with  cattle  neai'ly 
all  my  life  and  had  some  animals  with 
very  bad  cases  of  ringworm.  All  I 
ever  did  was  to  apply  a  libei'al  coat 
of  warm  bacon  grease  with  a  swab 
or  clean  paint  brush,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  that  needed  a 
second  application.  I  never  tried  it 
on  sheep  or  other  animals,  but  think 
it  would  be  worth  trying.  Dairy  farm 
ers  might  well  try  the  bacon  grease 
to  treat  cases  of  ringworm  on  their 
cattle.  j.  w.  d. 

Pennsylvania 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Mounted  Field  Cultivators 


PREPARE 

SEEDBEDS 

★ 

KILL  WEEDS 

★ 

LOOSEN  SOIL 

★ 

BRING  SOD 
TO  LIFE 


Spring-tooth  models 
for  G,  B,  C.  CA. 
WD  and  WD-45 
Tractors. 


Here’s  a  low-cost  tool  that  can  make  you  money ! 

Excellent  for  deep  seedbed  preparation.  Breaks  up  tough  surface 
crusts,  thoroughly  mixes  the  soil  with  a  vigorous  pulsating  action  .  .  . 
opens  it  up  to  receive  and  hold  moisture.  Also  ideal  for  renovating 
pastures  and  meadows,  summer  fallowing,  killing  weeds. 

Every  part  of  these  tool  bar-mounted  cultivators  is  built  to  take 
strains  of  deep  penetration  in  heavy  soils.  They  are  designed  to  do 
an  equally  good  job  of  cultivating  in  light  soil. 

Cultivators  are  hydraulically  lifted  and  lowered.  Can  be  quickly 
removed  as  a  unit,  and  replaced  without  disturbing  spacings  or  adjust¬ 
ments.  Available  in  spring-tooth  and  coil-shank  styles  with  choice  of 
shovels  or  sweeps.  All  models  equipped  with  Snap-Coupler  hitch. 

Snap-Coupler  is  an  Allis-Chaimer9  trademark. 

Heavy-Dufy  Coil-Shank  Type  Cultivators  for  CA, 
WD  and  WD-45  Tractors.  Shanks  are  adjustable 
to  assure  uniform  penetration.  Eleven-tooth  mod¬ 
el  for  lighter  soil  —  mounts  on  WD  end  WD-45 
Tractors. 

ALUS-CHALMERS,  farm  equipment  division 

Ml XWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALUS-CHALMERS 


CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation 

Systems 


and 

Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Suiwey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIMORE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

DELAWARE  .  MARYLAND  •  VIRGINIA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

MT.  IIOLLY  NEW  JERSEY 

Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 


■APPt.ieO!  COLS5 
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i  grafting  wax 


Trowbridge  Brand 

GRAFTING 

WAX 

“Best  There  Is’’ 


KrrK  lr  h,or  atter  pruning  of  trees 
lllLLltUlL  shrubs  and  vines.  Also  usee 
like  paste  for  Grafting  and  Budding.  Sole 
by  best  Seed,  Hardware  and  Garden  Supph 
Stores  —  or  write  direct  to: 


WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON 
ORANGE,  CONNECTICUT 
Pruning,  Grafting  and  Budding  Supplies 


ncreose  milk  flow 
the  low  cost  way — with 
he  best  silage  produced  in 
a  MARTIN  Silo.  The  only  silo 
guaranteed  to  withstand  extra- 
eavy  pressures  of  grass  silage 
nd  properly  retain  all  juices, 
/rite  for  WINTER  DISCOUNT- 
EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


MARTIN 

Steel-Bift  Haymaker 

Makes  high-moisture,  field- 
chopped  grasses  into  rich,  fragrant  hay — 
saves  ALL  the  valuable  leaf  for  feed.  Gives 
you  more  hay  per  acre.  Fireproof.  52R1 


MARTIN  Steel  Products  Corporation 

512  longv  iew  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  FREE  Facts  on 

□  Silos  □  Haymakers  □ 

Name _ _ _ 


Utility 

Bldgs. 


St.  or  R.F.D. 
City _ 


.State. 


You  may  now  have  immediate  d< 

livery  of  the  Fruit  Picker  y( 

have  been  waiting  for.  No. 
Fruit  Picker  Head  only  $2.i0  d< 
livered  in  U.S.A.  No.  8  Fru 
Picker  with  12  ft  Dole  $3.: 
Via  express.  F.O.B.  Detroi 
Add  sales  tax  where  r 

quired.  No  C.O.D.  orde 

please. 

BARTLEn  MFG.  CO. 

3022  E. Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  2.  M  icl 
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Winner  of  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Grower  Assn.’s  recent  an¬ 
nual  production  and  marketing  con¬ 
test  is  Stanley  Pieczarka,  20,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  Stanley 
managed  his  father’s  30-acre  vege¬ 
table  farm  last  year  so  that  there 
was  a  gross  income  of  $7,000.  Low 
prices  for  sweet  corn  and  flood  dam¬ 
age  to  tomatoes,  however,  cut  down 
net  profits  so  that,  when  all  costs 
including  interest  and  depreciation 
were  figured,  he  did  not  make  much 
money.  He  grows  his  own  plants  in 
hot  beds  and  cold  frames  and  has 


a  greenhouse  under  construction. 
This  year  Stanley  plans  to  build  and 
operate  a  roadside  stand.  He  is  a 
senior  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  where  he  is  majoring  in 
plant  science.  The  regional  winner 
in  the  contest  is  Robert  McClatchey, 
Rockville.  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.  His  big- 
crop  was  sweet  corn,  which  was  sold 
at  the  roadside  stand  he  operated 
for  himself  from  July  4  to  the  middle 
of  October. 

In  the  NJVGA’s  contest  for  can¬ 
ning  crop  marketing  and  production, 
William .  Rockefeller,  16,  Phelps,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  national 
winner.  William  had  a  two-acre  pro¬ 
ject  on  winch  beets,  the  major  crop, 
brought  him  a  profit  of  Sl.OOO.  He 
used  rock  salt  to  stimulate  plant 
growth  and  eliminate  weeds.  The 
crop  was  irrigated  intensively  during 
July.  William  is  president  of  the 


Phelps  chapter  of  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America.  Stephen  Smith,  also 
of  Phelps,  N.Y.,  was  regional  winner 
of  this  special  canning  crops  program 
in  the  overall  NJVGA  production 
and  marketing  contest. 


National  4-H  Club  Week  is  being- 
celebrated  March  3-11  by  presentation 
of  special  4-H  demonstrations  and 
by  ceremonies  in  schools,  churches, 
and  4-H  Club  homes  ail  over  the 
United  States.  About  56,000  boys  and 
girls  are  active  in  New  York  State 
4-H  Club  work.  Membership  through¬ 
out  the  nation  totals  over  2,000,000. 
The  week  is  a  time  for  every  4-H 
club  member  to  demonstrate  and 
fake  pride  in  what  he  and  his  club 
are  doing  for  agriculture  and  county 
life,  and  for  community  and  country. 

The  best-known  award  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  is  its 
Star  Farmer  of  America  prize  pre¬ 
sented  each  year  at  the  national  FFA 
convention  in  Kansas  City.  It  goes 
to  the  Future  Farmer  who  is  judged 
the  nation's  most  outstanding  both 
in  farming  and  in  leadership;  it 
amounts  to  $1,000.  A  total  of  some 
45.000  other  national,  state,  and 
community  FFA  awards  is  made 
every  year  in  such  fields  as  public 
speaking,  farm  mechanics,  electrifica¬ 
tion,  soil  and  water  management,  and 
farm  safety.  The  FFA  Foundation’s 
1956  program,  of  which  Mr.  C.  W. 
Davis  of  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept, 
of  E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  Co.,  Wil¬ 
ling-ton,  Del.,  is  chairman,  is  the  same 
as  it  was  last  year  except  that  awards 
for  American  Farmer  degree  and 
Superior  Farmer  degree  winners  are 
$100  instead  of  $75.  Winners  must 
attend  the  national  convention  to 
qualify  for  these  awards.  Altogether, 
the  FFA  Foundation  has  budgeted 
$183,208  for  its  1956  award  program. 


Graham  Nuite,  17,  So.  Sangerville, 
Maine’s  “outstanding  4-H  Club  Boy 
for  1955  \  received  the  honor  primar¬ 
ily  because  of  his  accomplishments 
in  dairy  and  livestock  projects  and 
in  field  and  garden  crops.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  FFA  chapter  at  Pis¬ 
cataquis  Community  High  School  in 
which  he  is  in  his  senior  year. 

Officers  of  Aroostook  County’s 


Jolly  Dozen  4-H  Club  in  Bancroft 
for  1956  are:  Lionel  Irish,  pres.;  Carl 
Bailey,  vice-pres.:  Valerie  Irish,  seey.; 
Valice  Irish,  treas.;  and  Genie  Bailey, 
reporter.  Cheer  leader  is  Stanley 
Butler.  Mrs.  Elwin  Irish  is  the  leader 
of  this  good  community  club. 


Silver  medal  awards  were  recently 
presented  to  Priscilla  Ennes,  Medfield. 
and  Robert  Chisholm,  W.  Bridge- 
water,  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri 
culture  Department.  Priscilla’s  is  for 
eight  years  of  achievement  in  foods, 
crafts,  canning,  child  care,  clothing, 
and  home  improvement.  Robert's  is 
primarily  for  development  of  a  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  herd.  He  now  has  20 
head  and  is  farming  for  his  liveli 
hood. 

Another  winner  of  Massachusetts’ 
silver  award  is  Paul  Lively,  Charle- 
mont.  Paul  is  champion  state  FFA 
public  speaker  and  an  FFA  Bay  State 
Farmer.  He  has  made  outstanding 
achievements  in  agricultural  projects. 


Keystone  Farmer  degrees  were 
recently  conferred  upon  176  Future 
Farmers  of  America  residing  in 
Pennsylvania.  Each  boy  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  vo-ag  work,  demon¬ 
strated  desirable  leadership  ability, 
and  took  in  over  $500  from  pro¬ 


ductive  farm  enterprises.  Keystone 
Farmer  degree  recipients  are  limited 
to  two  per  cent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
FFA  membership.  Adams  County 
recipients  are:  Theodore  Crouse,  H. 
Thomas  Eliedge,  and  Arthur  Shanne- 
brook,  Gettysburg;  Dale  Biesecker, 
Orrtanna;  Robert  Welzel,  Biglerville- 
George  Grim,  Abbotstown;  William 
Bosserman,  New  Oxford;  George 
Spahr,  Berlin:  Kenneth  Spitzer,  As- 
pers.  Bucks  County’s  recipient  is 
Robert  E.  Kessler,  Wycombe.  In  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  the  Keystone  Farmers 
are:  Paul  Landis  and  Robert  McCul¬ 
lough,  Strasburg;  Marlin  Harnish 
and  Richard  Mylin.  Willow  Street; 
James  Graybill,  Lititz;  Robert  Eck- 
lin,  Drumore;  Donald  Herr,  Quarry- 
ville;  James  and  C.  Richard  Hastings, 
Kirkwood.  Columbia  County  Key¬ 
stone  Farmers  are  David  Cotner, 
Bloomsburg,  and  Roy  Levan,  Cata- 
wissa.  In  Bradford  County,  awards 
went  to:  Dale  Mattocks,  Columbia 
Cross  Roads:  James  McKean,  Ulster; 
Frank  Landon,  Canton;  and  Leo 
Schultz,  Towanda.  Juniata  County 
recipients  of  the  Keystone  Farmer 
degree  are:  John  VanHorn,  Mifflin- 
town;  James  Speer,  Jr.  Blairs  Mills; 
Harvey  Beverlin,  Mifflin;  and  John 
Noss,  Honey  Grove. 


Stanley  J.  Pieczarka ,  Jr.,  Agawam,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  icon  top  award  m 
the  16 th  annual  production  and  marketing  contest  of  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers  of  America.  William  Rockefeller  .(inset),  Phelps,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y.  was  winner  of  the  NJVGA  canning  crops  contest. 
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DiD  YOU  KNOW  — 


You  can  bake  a  perfect  cake 


m 


your  electric  oven  every  week  of  the  year. 


i 


% 

I 


and  all  the  electricity  it  will  use  will  cost 


less  than  a  box  of  cake  mix ! 


i 


Live  belter  electrically. ..  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN  ! 


NIAGARA 


£ 


MOHAWK 


$@338 
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Comfort  of  a  Cosset 


A  cosset  is  a  newborn  lamb,  gen¬ 
erally  one  of  a  pair  or  the  unlucky 
third  of  a  trio  which  the  ewe  re¬ 
fuses  to  own,  will  not  allow  to  nurse, 
and  generally  condemns  to  starvation 
with  a  bunt  and  a  kick.  No  one 
knows  just  what  method  she  uses  to 
tell  which  one  is  to  be  ostracized, 
but  whatever  it  is,  the  sheep  man 
takes  it  away,  and  then  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  buy  a  cosset. 

Your  cosset  will  cost  you  between 
$2.00  and  $4.00  depending  upon  the 


locality,  time  of  year,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cossets  he  may  have.  Unless 
the  price  is  sky  high,  by  all  means 
get  a  cosset.  Your  pleasure  will  be 
worth  the  cost  because,  of  all  the 
young  animals  God  put  upon  this 
green  earth,  nothing  is  more  lovable 
than  a  leggy  little  lamb.  Of  course, 
he  requires  some  care;  but  it  is  fairly 
simple.  You  have  to  feed  him  on  a 
bottle  about  four  times  a  day,  using 
a  mixture  of  cow’s  milk  and  water 
with  a  little  sugar  (hell  give  you 
an  extra  tail-wag  if  it’s  maple  syrup). 
At  first  he  may  not  suck  well  but 
he  will  soon  learn  and  after  a  week 
or  two  all  you  need  to  do  is  call  him 
by  name — some  friendly  name,  cos¬ 
sets  love  affection — and  he’ll  come 


bouncing  stiff-legged  to  pounce  on 
the  nipple  and  bunt  it  nearly  out 
of  your  hands.  The  hole  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  nursing  nipple  needs  to  be 
enlarged  to  give  a  freer  flow  and  a 
baby’s  bottle  is  best  for  a  container 
because  of  its  graded  markings. 

We  got  our  cossets  in  early 
April,  black-faced  Shropshires  named 
Blackie  and  Willie,  and  they  knew 
their  names.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  rattle  the  bottles  and  they’d 
come  running  like  a  scene  in  a  pas¬ 
toral  movie.  We  fed  them  four  times 
a  day  at  first,  increased  the  feed 
gradually  until  we  reached  a  money¬ 
consuming  eight-oz.  dose  four  times 
daily.  Then,  as  they  came  to  learn 
the  succulence  of  green  grass,  we 
cut  them  down  to  three  times  a  day 
and  in  eight  or  10  weeks  had  them 
fairly  well  weaned.  What  a  comfort 
they  were  with  their  amiable  ways 
— “gentle  as  a  lamb”  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  The  curious  cossets 
would  come  around  wherever  we 
went  at  work  in  field  or  garden  and, 
when  we  sat  down  to  rest,  they’d 
come  and  lie  down  beside  us. 

So,  through  the  long  summer  days 
we  were  amused  by  their  antics, 
drawn  by  their  affection,  and  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  growth.  When  Fall 
came,  we  found  that  in  spite  of  the 
meat  shortage  we  couldn't  bear  to 
have  them  killed,  nor  would  we  have 
been  able  to  have  eaten  them,  so 
one  morning  I  bundled  my  woolly 
annuals  into  the  old  Ford  and  sold 
them  alive  to  a  friend  who,  having 
found  comfort  in  them,  as  we  did, 
and  a  place  to  winter  them,  took 
them  along  to  raise  more  cunning 
replicas  of  themselves.  H.  Greene 


On  Belted 

One  point  in  the  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Trend  to  Polled  Dairy  Cattle” 
in  the  January  21  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  is,  I  think,  in  need 
of  correction.  Here  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  most  of  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  Belted  Galloways 
are  considered  as  beef  cattle,  rather 
than  dual-purpose.  Since  November, 
1953,  when  I  had  the  only  herd  of 
Belted  Galloways  in  North  America, 
four  more  herds  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Maine,  Canada,  North  Carol¬ 
ina  and  Ohio.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Brown 
of  Borgue,  Scotland,  is  indeed  well 
known  to  me;  some  of  my  imported 
cattle  came  from  his  herd.  It  was 
Mr.  Brown’s  father  who  was  quite 
enthusiastic  over  the  milking  qualities 
of  Belted  Galloways.  The  younger 
Brown,  though,  promotes  them  strict¬ 
ly  as  beef  cattle.  On  my  last  visit  to 
England  in  1953,  1  could  find  only 
one  breeder  who  had  both  a  milking 
and  a  beef  herd  of  Belted  Galloways. 
And  now,  I  understand,  he  has  dis- 


Galloways 

continued  the  dairy  strain. 

We  are  very  happy  with  our  Gal¬ 
loways.  There  is  considerable  interest 
in  the  breed  throughout  the  country. 

Pennsylvania  Harry  A.  Prock 

[Ed.  —  Cattle  are  classified,  of 
course,  according  to  what  they  do. 
Thus,  a  strain  of  Belted  Galloways 
kept  for  milk  production  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  classified  at  least  as  dual- 
purpose.  It  would  appear,  from  Mr. 
Frock’s  report,  that  both  the  perform¬ 
ance  and  the  prospect  of  the  breed 
in  America  are  in  beef  production. 
In  his  “Breeds  of  Livestock  in  Amer¬ 
ica”,  Vaughan  describes  Galloways 
among  the  beef  breeds.  This  breed  is 
probably  directly  descended  from 
cattle  native  to,  or  long-ago  domes¬ 
ticated  in,  the  old  Galloway  distinct 
of  southwest  Scotland.  It  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  Dutch  Belted 
breed,  which  is  kept  primarily  for 
milk'  production.  Dutch  Belts  origin¬ 
ated  in  Holland.] 


Caring  for  Steer  on  Shares 


I  have  the  barn,  the  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  and  electrified  fence.  My  city 
friend  wants  to  go  half  on  raising  an 
Angus  steer  and  wants  me  to  take 
care  of  it. 

The  question  is:  What  is  the  fair¬ 
est  arrangement  that  can  be  made? 
The  steer  is  6V2  months  old,  weighs 
440  lbs.  and  cost  $105.80.  How  should 
feed  costs  be  divided  until  he  is  one 
and  half  or  two  years  old?  j.  a.  c. 

No  doubt  the  purpose  is  to  fatten 
this  steer  calf  to  a  good  fleshing 
condition  for  slaughter  and  then 
either  divide  the  carcass  or  sell  it 
and  divide  the  proceeds  equally.  It 
would  therefore  be  best  to  consider 
the  proposition  on  a  finished  weight 
basis,  rather  than  on  a  time  plan. 
Feeding  the  calf  on  a  full  feed  of 
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grain  and  hay  or  hay  and  silage  plus 
grain  would  be  the  most  economical 
and  result  in  the  most  satisfactory 
finish  for  the  steer.  Such  a  program 
would  take  about  six  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  steer  should 
be  fat  and  weigh  between  800  and 
900  pounds  liveweight.  The  total  feed 
needed  would  be  approximately  one 
ton  of  grain,  preferably  ground 
corn;  mixed  with  300  pounds  of 
protein  supplement,  either  linseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal;  and  about  1.000 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  or  800  hay  and 
800  of  silage. 

A  fair  division  would  be  that  each 
pay  one-half  the  feed  bill,  the  owner 
to  furnish  the  steer  calf  and  you 
to  furnish  the  labor  of  feeding  and 

care. 


BALKY  DOORS? 


GET 


CANNONlBALL 


Doors  always  work  smooth  and 
easy  .  .  .  never  stick.  Self-clean¬ 
ing  tubular  Door  Track  stays 
clean  and  clear.  Dirt  rattles  out 
the  slot  in  the  bottom  every  time 
the  door  is  opened.  Only  Starline 
offers  this  design  for  eliminating 
balky  doors! 

LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

Starline  Cannon  Ball  Sliding 
Door  Track  and  Self-Oiling 
Hangers  are  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  building  on  which  they 
are  installed.  Again,  only  Stax- 
line  offers  you  this  assurance  of 
long  life! 


mi 

HANDLE 


1883 


You  get  this  door 
handle  absolutely 
FREE  when  you 
send  post  card  for 
folder  "Roll  ’em 
back  on  Cannon 
Ball  Track."  Write 
today  to  Starline, 
Inc.,  Dept.  909, 
Harvard,  Illinois. 


Copyright  1S56 
Stsriine,  Inc. 


STARLINE,  INC.  K!i» 

Bronch  Office  •  ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 
Dependable  Barn  Equipment  Since  1883 


SELF-CLEANING 

DOOR  TRACK 


Cuts  Feed  Costs! 


BROWER  WkirtwUtd 

_  *  FEED  MIXERS 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE  up  to  8(  V 
per  100  lb.  bag.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000 

w  b  rrr  £atc£-  30  day  trial  guarantee. 
WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3102,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  7  ?§ 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  .1ft..1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80’ high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1”  in¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


ONE-MAN  sawmill  tm 


BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
tor  Joeal  yards — do  “custom  sawing’ 1  ‘ 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

■No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine 
ca’n  1  ’for T ret? Book',' ' C  ^ 1  re?U,t8'  Send  «"•*- 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
3536  Field  Bldg.  < 

315  Westport  Kd.,  Kansas  City 


Double 'or  Single  Chain 


CRggjSS 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


FROM  $119-50 
FOB  BLUFFT0N 
INDIANA 


America’s  most 
complete  A 
line 


16  to  4  2 
LENGTHS 


^  By  Makers  of 

Dependable  Farm  Equipment 
Since  1  898 
MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


Wood  is  best  for  your  Silage 
. . .  Unadilla  is  your  best  Wood  Silo  buy 


It  is  well-known  that  wood  is  best 
for  silage  and  that  Unadilla  is  the 
best  wood  Silo  because:  1"  of  wood 
is  equal  to  ]0''  of  masonry  in  insu¬ 
lation —  Unadilla  wood  staves  pro¬ 
tect  your  ensilage  with  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17"  of  masonry. 
Wood  is  not  affected  by  silage 
acids  .  .  .  Unadilla  staves  are  full 
thickness,  seasoned,  Factory  Creo¬ 


sote-Treated  for  longer  life.  Contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront  for  climb¬ 
ing  ease  and  unloading  conven¬ 
ience.  Unadilla  staves  are  knitted 
into  one  sturdy  unit  by  hundreds  of 
patented  steel  lock  dowels.  Send  for 
catalog.  Read  about  ALL  the  ad¬ 
vantages  Unadilla’s  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Wood  Silo  offers  YOU. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


UNADILLA  S5LO  CO.,  Box  C-316,  Unadilla,  New  York 
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THUS  15  AO  NO.  3  OF  A  SERIES 


Qad^ei 


STEEL 
ELEVATORS 


OFFER 


•  •  • 


ADJUSTABILITY:  Adjustable  to  any 
existing  gutter  width,  without  widen¬ 
ing  or  narrowing  gutter  outlet, 

ADAPTABILITY:  Adaptable  to  either 
clockwise  or  counter-clockwise  pad¬ 
dle  travel  and  return. 

Paddle  "tip-up"  —  unique  Badger  en¬ 
gineering  feature  —  reduces  elevator 
width.  Wide  barn  opening  eliminated. 


wmm 


NOT  SHEET  STEEL  BUT  Vs"  STEEL  PLATE. 

ELIMINATE  WARPAGE, 
SEEPAGE,  DRYING 
OUT  AND  ROTTING 

We  also  can  supply  our  long  lasting  wood 
elevator  for  those  who  prefer  it. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialisrs  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 

Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Barn  Equipment  Q 


Hawn® 


Address 


JCii'Jy 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BGX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


/  milk  filtering 

i 

One  of  America’s  leading  testing 
laboratories  has  proved  that  FAST 
FILL  cotton  milk  filter  discs  have 
V  more  “WET  STRENGTH’’  —  carry 

^  a  greater  wet  breaking  load  than 

^  comparable  discs  on  the  market. 
^  NOW  —  even  more  than  ever 

^  before  —  FAST  FILL  discs  assure 
\  you  of  cleaner  milk  —  better 
\  filtration — less  trouble  and  work. 
^  Insist  on  getting  FAST  FILL. 


REIVE  &  MITCHELL 

211-221  W.  13th  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


Phones:  Rittenhouse  6-6327;  6-6328 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light, neat, cool.sanitary.  _ 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sen*  on  Trial !  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Pirootf  of  IRasiultis.  All  correspondence  confidential. 


Broods  C®ons»any,  447-1  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Livestock  Likes  Molasses 


(Continued  from  Page  188) 

feed,  makes  it  more  palatable,  cattle 
eat  more  feed,  and  digest  it  better; 
these  were  some  of  the  comments  on 
molasses  from  the  group. 

In  the  northeastern  and  Middle 
Atlantic  areas  visited,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  farm  users  were  very 
new  to  molasses  feeding.  Except  for 
a  few  large  dairies,  most  were  secur¬ 
ing  their  supplies  in  drum  lots  from 
a  nearby  feed  mill  or  feed  store. 
Others  had  arranged  for  tank  truck 
deliveries  of  part  loads,  having 
several  drums  filled  at  the  time 
delivery  v/as  made.  Most  feeding  of 
molasses  was  by  hand  methods, 
diluting  the  molasses  with  one  to 
two  parts  of  water  and  pouring  ii 
onto  roughage  or  ground  feeds. 

Among  farmers  contacted  in  the 
northeast  area,  particularly  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  there  was 
a  number  of  comments  regarding  mo¬ 
lasses  use  with  fresh-cut  legume  or 
I  grass  silage.  The  practice  of  putting 
molasses  on  this  silage  was  being 
discontinued  in  1954  due  to  the 
feeling  that  the  field-chopped  silage 
had  sufficient  plant  sugars  and 
starches  in  it  to  promote  growth  of 
lactic-aeid-prod.ucing  bacteria,  and 
that  the  high  moisture  content  of 
the  silage  would  cause  most  of  the 
molasses  to  leach  out  before  it  was 
fed.  Several  farmers  who  were  no 
longer  putting  molasses  in  the  silo 
were  planning  to  sprinkle  it  on  the 
silage  when  it  was  fed. 

A  Price  Advantage 

The  price  of  molasses  as  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feed  was  advantageous  in 
most  areas,  especially  when  bought 
j  in  large  lots.  Six  and  one-half  gal¬ 
lons  (76  lbs.)  of  molasses  is  equal 
to  one  bushel  of  shelled  yellow  corn 
in  carbohydrate  feeding  value.  This 
is  a  good  rule-of-thumb  measurement 
used  in  buying  molasses  for  feed. 

Users  also  reported  some  prob¬ 
lems  with  molasses.  It  is  a  liquid 
feed,  sticky,  slow  flowing  and  heavy 
to  handle  by  hand  (it  weighs  almost 
12  pounds  to  the  gallon).  When 
diluted  with  water,  it  is  much  more 
fluid  and  easier  to  mix,  spread,  or 
pour;  but,  in  this  form,  it  is  highly 
perishable  and  no  more  should  be 
diluted  than  will  be  used  up  in  a 
single  feeding.  (Dilution  with  one 
or  more  parts  of  water  is  the  usual 
practice.)  Molasses  can  produce 
scours  if  fed  too  freely  at  first.  Its 
mineral  content  is  laxative;  and 
when  used  in  too  liberal  portions, 
scouring  occurs.  To  prevent  this,  full 
feeding  before  admitting  animals  to 


the  molasses  trough  and  limited 
times  at  the  trough  are  practiced 
in  the  beginning  of  molasses  feeding 
to  each  animal.  After  a  short  period, 
four  to  six  pounds  per  day  per  1,000 
pounds  of  body  weight  can  be  eaten 
without  trouble.  Most  animals  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  this  intake. 

Flies  and  other  insects  like  mo¬ 
lasses,  too.  They  get  into  feeds, 
troughs,  and  on  animals  eating 
molasses.  Some  users  reported  dis¬ 
continuance  of  direct  feeding  of 
liquid  molasses  during  the  fly  season, 
or  a  shift  to  mixed  feeds  or  rough- 
ages  with  the  molasses  poured  on. 

Although  not  usually  considered 
a  staple  food  for  humans,  molasses 
is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food 
for  livestock.  It  is  the  residual  liquor 
obtained  by  evaporation  and  crys¬ 
tallization  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane 
or  sugar  beet  juice.  Citrus  molasses 
is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  press 
water  occurring  when  citrus  juice  is 
extracted.  Corn  molasses  (hydrol) 
is  obtained  when  starch  and  dex¬ 
trose  are  obtained  from  corn.  In 
each  case,  the  liquor  or  molasses  is 
high  in  sugar  content;  it  also  has 
a  concentrated  amount  of  the  sol¬ 
uble  minerals  found  in  each  of  the 
plants  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
Sugar  cane  molasses  (blackstrap)  is 
produced  in  the  largest  volume  and 
is  the  type  most  readily  available  to 
farmers  in  the  Northeast. 

Since  World  War  II,  except  for  a 
brief  period  following  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  molasses  has 
suffered  for  want  of  a  market.  For 
years  its  primary  outlet  had  been 
as  a  raw  material  for  making  in¬ 
dustrial  alcohol.  During  recent  years, 
this  important  market  has  been 
rapidly  absorbed  by  a  cheaper  mate¬ 
rial,  synthetic  alcohol  from  ethylene 
gas  and  ethylene  sulfate,  byproducts 
of  the  petroleum  and  petrochemical 
industries. 

The  feed  trade  v/as  the  most  likely 
prospect  for  a  new  and  expanded 
market  of  sufficient  volume  to  use 
all  the  molasses  available.  Earlier 
experiments  and  nutrition  studies 
had  indicated  its  utility  as  a  feed. 
Feed  manufacturers,  particularly  in 
pelleted  and  dusty  feeds,  had  found 
molasses  to  be  a  valuable  ingredient. 
Today  a  large  proportion  of  ready- 
mixed  feeds  contains  some  molasses. 

In  addition  to  the  mixed-feed 
trade  as  an  outlet,  direct  sales  of 
liquid  molasses  to '  farmers  and 
ranchers  was  promoted  by  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  molasses.  And,  of  course, 
farmers  are  using  it  themselves  di¬ 
rectly. 


Hay  Meeting  at  Rutgers 
March  7 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Hay  Drying  Assn,  will  be 
held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
farm,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brun¬ 
swick,,  N.J.,  on  March  7.  It  will  be 
an  all-day  meeting,  according  to 
Harvey  Dreibelbis  of  Colt’s  Neck,  as¬ 
sociation  president.  All  farmers  in¬ 
terested  in  growing  and  feeding 
high  quality  hay  are  invited.  There 
will  be  a  competitive  hay  show  and 
leading  authorities  will  speak  on 
production,  curing  and  feeding  of 
forage;  a  forum  discussion  will  be 
held.  Hay  drying  machinery  and 
equipment  will  be  on  display.  Entries 
for  the  hay  show  should  be  sent  to 
Mark  Singley,  Ag.  Engineering  Dept., 
Rutgers  University,  by  March  5. 
Samples  should  be  baled-hay  slices 
at  least  five  inches  thick  or  chopped 
hay  packed  five  inches  deep  in  con¬ 
tainers  approximately  15  by  18 
inches.  The  eight  classes  for  the 
show  are:  alfalfa — first,  and  later 
cuttings;  alfalfa-grass — first,  and  later 
cuttings;  clover  hay;  mixed  hay; 
annual  hays;  and  grass  hay. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 


Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 


Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 
Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.75 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  4.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  PHOTOS  OF  FINE  CALVES 
Raised  on  Biatchford's  Calf  Feeds 

FIRST  PRIZE  .  .  $300.00  CASH 
SECOND  PRIZE  .  100.00  CASH 
THIRD  PRIZE  .  .  50.00  CASH 

55  PRIZES,  EACH.  10.00  CASH 

PIUS  100  SLUE  RIBBON  HONORABLE  MENTION  PRIZES 
(Each  Honorable  Mention  Winner  receive*  a 
25  lb.  bag  of  Calf-Pab) 

EASY  TO  WIN;  OPEN  TO  ALL— No  Entry 
Blanks.  No  Jingles  to  Write.  No  Puzzles 
to  Solve.  Just  send  a  photo  of  your  calf 
fed  on  Biatchford’s  Calf  Feeds,  with  a 
letter  giving  details  outlined  in  the  rules 
at  your  Blatchford  dealer,  or  the  feeding 
directions  in  each  bag  of  Calf-Pab. 


CONTEST  CLOSES  AUGUST  1,  1956  p 


COMPARE  THE  PRICE! 

Buy  Calf-Pab  and  SAVE! 

No  calf  feed  can  give  you  better  calves  than 
Calf-Pab,  yet  Calf-Pab  costs  less  to  feed.  So,  why 
pay  more?  Ask  for  Calf-Pab  and  get  FINE  CALVES 
AT  LESS  COST!  DEPT.  1635 


Main  Plan!  and  Office  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Oes  Moines,  Iowa  Xarnpa,  Idaho 


IT  DOESN’T  COST  ...  IT  PAYS! 

Modern  sprinkler  irrigation  pays 

you  in  the  form  of  better  crops,  higher  yield 
which  brings  more  profits.  Mail  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  a  free  irrigation  analysis  of  your 
farm. 


I  want  information  and  facts  on 

IRRIGATION  for  my  farm. 

Name _ _ —  ■  .  ■ 

Address _ — - - — • 

Telephone _  _ A  5  5-4 


Distributed  by: 


SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


LANCASTER 
BREEDERS’  OIL 


#  Breeders  of  livestock  and  poultry 
are  having  better  results  by  using 

LANCASTER  BREEDERS'  OIL 
+  J.M.S.,  Penna.  Dairyman  writes: 

“  .  .  .  had  seven  cows  that  would 
not  breed.  I  drenched  (each)  with 
4  ozs.  Lancaster  Breeders’  Oil  .  .  . 
less  than  2  weeks  all  were  in  heat 
—  veterinarian  tells  me  all  but  one 
with  calf. 

Put  in  Horse,  Cattle  and  Swine  Feeds. 
Directions  with  each  bottle.  Send 
$2.00  today  for  4-oz  bottle.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY  RESEARCH  FARMS 

Dep.  EQ  227  South  State  St.,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood  perfect 

condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  targe  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  padon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.  RAHWAY.  N  1. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


BY  HARM  LANOO 


The  old  battle  over  rigid,  high 
price  supports  versus  flexible  was 
coming  to  a  head  as  February  drew 
to  a  close,  with  a  presidential  veto 
virtually  promised  in  the  event  the 
high  supports  won.  Meanwhile,  the 
House  and  Senate  both  approved  a 
measure  which  cancelled  a  USDA- 
dictated  15  per  cent  slash  in  1956 
acreages  of  burley,  fire-cured,  dark 
air-cured,  Virginia  sun-cured  and 
Maryland  tobaccos.  The  legislature 
felt  the  surpluses  were  not  as  great 
as  had  been  estimated  by  USDA 
when  the  cut  was  decreed. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  continued  the  same  dollars 
and  cents  price  supports  for  dairy 
products  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  on  April  1  but,  because 
parity  dropped  slightly,  1956  props 
will  be  at  a  higher  percentage  than 
they  were  in  the  marketing  year  just 
ending.  Even  with  the  same  dollars 
and  cents  supports,  the  per  cent  of 
parity  level  on  butterfat  rises  from 
76  to  78,  while  manufacturing  milk 
goes  from  80  to  82. 

^  $ 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report  will  make  a  study  of 
price  spreads,  the  difference  between 
what  the  farmer  gets  and  what  the 
housewife  pays  in  the  store,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Committee  chairman,  Sen. 
Douglas  (D.,  Ill.). 

Douglas  revealed  that  such  a  study 
would  be  started  in  a  letter  to  Sen. 
Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.).  Humphrey 
had  asked  that  Congress  delve  into 
the  problem,  and  had  expressed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  a  USDA  study.  The 
Minnesota  Democrat  said  he  could 
not  trust  the  findings  of  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  had  retained  the 
advertising  agency  for  a  giant  food 
chain  to  do  publicity  for  him. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  Con¬ 
gress  can  get  price  supports  out  of 
the  way  in  time,  the  price  spread 
situation  will  take  the  center  of  the 
Washington  stage.  Particularly  if  the 
Senate  should  fail  to  pass,  or  the 
President  veto,  a  return  to  high  price 
supports,  Congress  will  be  in  a  mood 
to  investigate  the  profits  of  the 
middleman.  The  farmers’  share  of  the 
consumers’  food  dollar  has  been  drop¬ 
ping  consistently.  It  has  been  argued 
—and  will  continue  to  be  argued— 
that  the  people  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer  are  getting  too  much, 
thus  causing  the  farmer  to  earn  less 
and  the  consumer  to  pay  more.  Be¬ 
cause  this  subject  will  be  so  much 
in  the  forefront,  we  have  felt  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  hear  the  ease  for 
the  defense  first. 

The  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America  represent  processors  quite 
ably.  They  have  conducted  price 
spread  studies  of  their  own  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Grange. 


Their  president,  Paul  S.  Willis,  dic¬ 
tated  the  following  exclusive  state¬ 
ment: 

“These  days  it  seems  that  nearly 
everybody  is  talking  about  ‘price 
spread’ — the  difference  between  prices 
which  farmers  receive  for  their  raw 
agricultural  food  commodities  and 
the  prices  paid  by  housewives  for 
food  at  the  grocery  store. 

“There  is  one  basic  fact  about 
price  spread  which  we  believe  should 
be  emphasized.  Spread  exists  be¬ 
cause  the  series  of  processes  and 
services  for  which  it  pays  are  essen¬ 
tial  and  valuable  to  the  entii’e  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Spread  benefits  con¬ 
sumers,  farmers  and  employees.  It 
is  a  payment  for  a  series  of  ‘values 
added’  by  research,  processing,  pack¬ 
aging,  transportation,  wholesaling  and 
retailing. 

“Consumers  benefit  through  the 
ever-broadening,  year-round  variety 
of  tastier,  more  nutritious  foods  and 
the  continuing  transfer  of  meal 
preparation  chores  from  their  kit¬ 
chens  to  food  processors’  plants. 
Modern,  easy-to-prepare  foods,  with 
their  ‘built-in  kitchen  services,’  can 
save  the  busy  homemaker  up  to  four 
hours  a  day  compared  with  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  help  11  million 
married  women  hold  full-time  jobs 
while  still  managing  their  homes. 
By  providing  services  which  make  it 
easier  and  more  tempting  to  buy 
and  prepare  food,  spread — the  costs 
paid  out  and  dollars  earned  by  those 
who  process  and  handle  foods — helps 
to  stimulate  consumption  and  there¬ 
by  helps  build  larger  markets  for 
farm  products.  It  provides  useful 
employment  directly  to  at  least  five 
million  workers  and  indirectly  to 
several  million  more.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  growth  of  the  American 
economy,  with  its  great  degree  of 
specialization,  its  greater  services  to 
meet  consumer  needs  and  its  high 
standard  of  living.  Although  spread 
is  a  payment  for  services,  the  increas¬ 
ing  ‘kitchen  services’  built  into 
grocery  products  in  recent  years 
have  contributed  only  moderately  to 
the  higher  spread. 

“What,  then,  are  the  factors  which 
chiefly  explain  the  rise  in  price 
spread?  As  it  applies  to  the  ‘family 
market  basket  of  farm  foods,’  de¬ 
fined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  are  three  factors: 
higher  wage  and  salary  costs,  higher 
tax  costs  and  higher  transportation 
costs.  The  latter  item  is  in  turn  made 
up  largely  of  rising  wage  and  tax 
expenses.  These  three  factors  have 
accounted  for  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  dollar  spread  for  the 
family  market  basket  in  most  years 
since  1939.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  food  indus¬ 
try  efficiency  due  to  additional  in¬ 


vestment  in  plant  and  equipment  and 
better  methods,  the  wage  rate  ad¬ 
vances  in  recent  years  would  have 
produced  about  double  the  wage  cost 
increase  which  actually  occurred. 
The  tax  figures  mentioned  .are  fed 
eral  income  taxes  only.  If  the  wage 
and  tax  expenses  could  be  fully 
measured,  the  share  of  the  spread 
increase  accounted  for  by  them 
would  be  even  larger.  The  cost  of 
packaging  supplies,  depreciation  on 
plant  and  equipment,  and  most  other 
cost  elements  in  food  processing  and 
distribution  are  ultimately  made  up 
in  large  part  of  wage  costs  and  taxes. 

“Net  profits  of  grocery  processors 
and  distributors  have  represented  a 
declining  per  cent  of  the  consumer 
food  dollar  during  the  past  15  years 
and  have  actually  cushioned  the 
dollar  impact  of  higher  costs  on 
farmers  and  consumers,  in  a  number 
of  recent  years.  The  combined  aver¬ 
age  net  profit  rate  of  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  is  around 
three  cents  of  the  consumer’s  food 
dollar.  The  present  rate  is  about 
half  the  1939  rate. 

“Now  to  return  to  our  point  about 
‘built-in’  services.  The  host  of  new 
and  improved  grocery  products  in 
recent  years  has  transferred  many 
of  the  chores  of  food  preparation 
from  the  homemakers’  kitchen  to 
the  food  processor’s  plant.  Many 
have  assumed  that  the  costs  of  these 
added  services  were  added  costs  and 
that  this  was  the  major  reason  for 
the  widening  of  spread.  This  glosses 
over  the  main  reasons — namely,  the 
effect  on  costs  of  higher  rates  paid 
for  wages,  taxes  and  transportation. 
It  overlooks  the  fact  that  built-in 
services  often  cost  nothing  additional 
because  they  represent  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  efficient  methods  of  handling 
food  for  less  efficient  ones. 

“The  figures  show  that  the  total 
expenditure  for  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting  farm  food  products  rose  about 
$23  billion  between  1940  and  1955. 
About  one-quarter  of  this— $6  bil¬ 
lion— is  attributed  to  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ditional  services  consumers  are  buy¬ 
ing  as  part  of  their  larger  consump¬ 
tion  of  food.  These  additional  serv¬ 
ices  include  both  the  built-in  maid 
services  in  food  products  and  the 
additional  restaurant  services.  The 
built-in  services  alone  represent 
something  less — perhaps  considerably 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  increase 
of  the  processing-marketing  bill.  The 
remaining  three-quarters  is  due  to 
the  rise  in  cost  factors  and  larger 
volume.  The  additional  $6  billion 
spent  on  new  ‘services’  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  rise  of  $13  billion 
in  the  receipts  of  farmers  from  the 
sale  of  raw  food  products. 

“GMA  believes  that  the  provision 
of  these  services,  by  making  it  easier, 
more  convenient  and  more  tempting 
for  consumers  to  buy  food,  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  lot  to  the  growth  of  farm¬ 
ers’  volume  of  sales  over  this  period.” 
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40  years  of 
testing,  developing  and 
building  the  finest  con¬ 
crete  silos  to  'make 
your  farm,  more  effi¬ 
cient,  productive  and 
profitable. 

Our  “Back  Forty” 
.is  a  testing  ground 
to  make  your  “Back 
Forty”  and  every 
other  acre  of  your 
land  bring  a  greater 
return.  We  have  de¬ 
veloped  Marietta  si¬ 
los  with  higher- 
strength  “Dry  Tamp” 
concrete  staves,  acid- 
resistant,  longer-last¬ 
ing,  membrane-cured 
interiors,  exclusive, 
refrigerator-type  red¬ 
wood  doors  and 
•many  other  features. 
You’ll  find  that  every 
Marietta  silo  cuts 
cost,  reduces  labor 
and  increases  profit. 


40 

YEARS 

^£Rship  andJ^ 

Celebrating  forty  years  of  Leadership  as 
the  greatest  name  in  upright  farm  silos! 

Make  your  “next  Forty”  and  all  the 
years  after  return  greater  profits  with 
Marietta.  Write  today  for  complete 
information .  and  the  name  of  your 
Marietta  Dealer. 


THE 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

|  Roce  Rd.  at  Pulaski  Hwy.,  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  ( 
Box  5192,  Charlotte  6,  N.C., 

|  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


Treating  Mastitis 

SPECIFY  C  A  MYCIN 

$8.00  per  dozen 

12cc  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500,000  units  Penicillin 
200  mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin 
50  mg.  Neomycin 
10  mg.  Cobalt  Sulfate 

The  choice  antibiotics  combined  in  our 
new  flued  base. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores  or  mailed  postpaid. 

CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 

BOX  1, _ BARDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

Soften  UDDERS! 

Tk  Heal  TEATS ! 

1  tie  same  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicat¬ 
ed  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 

You  will  like  this  modern, 
more  effective  medication  for 
tender  udders  and  teats.  10 
oz.  tin  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.Y. 
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Dr.  Naiflors 

UDDER 

BALM 


FENCE  FUNNIES 


March  3,  1956 
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Exclusive  GRANGE  features  plus  your  first 
crop  of  GRASS  save  work  and  dollars — cut 
amount  of  concentrate  and  supplement 
needed  per  animal.  New  Grange  Sure-Set 
keeps  moisture  out  insures  highest  possible 
food  value.  ..  f- 


SEND  NOW  FOR  NEW 
BIG  "G"  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  rush  me 
New  Big-G  Folder. 

Name, _ . _ 

Address _ 

NEW  FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 


Prepare  NOW  for 
that  all-important 

FIRST  GRASS 


with  a  GRANGE  silo 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 
Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices. 

V/RITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

rockdai  e  monument  CO. 

DEPT. 336  JOLIET,  ILL. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Hay  Tedders 

New  type  high  speed  Tedder  introduced 
last  year  with  excellent  results.  Save  one 
to  two  days  in  making  hay. 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 

WHITE’S  FARM  SUPPLY 

R.  D.  1,  CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 


ite  hika  Pathfinder  Star,  11  -year-old  Holstein-Fnesian  cow  in  ine 
State  University  herd,  is  the  first  United  States  cow  to  produce  over 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  each  of  five  successive  lactations.  For  her  most 
t,  1,004 -lb.  lactation,  she  was  milked  by  Earl  XValtermeyer,  Penn. 

State  dairy  student  (above). 


The  way  that  Taylor  A.  Doebler, 
Jr.,  Jersey  Shore,  Clinton  Co.,  pro¬ 
duced  his  Pennsylvania  champion¬ 
ship  159.5-bushel  yield  of  grain  corn 
last  year  was  with  green  manure, 
plenty  of  fertilizer,  and  an  optimum 
plant  population.  First  he  had  his 
corn  soil  tested.  Then,  guided  by  the 
results,  while  turning  under  the  rye¬ 
grass  cover  crop,  he  plowed  down 
70  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per 
acre.  Plowing  depth  was  about  10 
inches.  At  planting  and  side-dressing, 
he  put  on  an  additional  270  pounds 
of  10-10-10  and  4-16-4  fertilizer  per 
acre.  Planting  on  May  20  in  38-inch 
wide  rows,  Doebler  dropped  the 
kernels  seven  and  a  half  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  aim  was  for  22,000 
plants  per  acre.  By  harvest  time, 
however,  the  plant  population  had 
gone  down  to  17,240.  Both  post¬ 
emergence  chemical  herbicides  and 
mechanical  cultivation  were  used  for 
controlling  weeds;  the  champion  corn 
crop  was  cultivated  three  times. 
Deubler  used  single-cross  hybrid 
(Ind.  WF  9  X  Ohio  51  A)  seed,  a  sort 
ordinarily  used  for  seed-rather  than 
grain-production  purposes. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  interested  in 
growing  more  grass  and  forage  are 
invited  to  enroll  in  a  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  short  course  at  Penn.  State  Uni¬ 
versity  March  12-16.  Latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  production  and  handling 
of  hay  and  pasture  will  also  be  in¬ 
cluded.  A  lumber-grading  short 
course  will  be  presented  at  the  same 
time  at  the  University.  For  dairy 
farmers  interested  in  latest  manage¬ 
ment  information,  there  will  be  a 
Penn.  State  short  course  March  26-30. 
A  beef  management  short  course 
will  be  held  March  6-8,  dealing  with 
feeding,  diseases,  breeding,  and  fit¬ 
ting  for  show  and  sale.  There  is  no 
fee  for  these  short  courses,  all  held 
at  University  Park;  rooms  are  avail¬ 
able  in  campus  dormitories.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from, 
or  application  for  enrollment  be  di¬ 
rectly  made  to,  David  McClay,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Short  Courses,  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Pennsylvania  dairy  cows  tested  in 
DHIA  programs  last  year  produced 
an  average  of  9,479  pounds  of  milk 
and  376.1  pounds  of  butterfat  apiece. 
Juniata  County  made  the  highest 
county  records — 10,659  pounds  milk 
and  412  pounds  of  fat.  In  the  whole 
State,  1,412  herds  averaged  more 
than  400  pounds  of  butterfat.  Ches¬ 
ter  County  had  the  greatest  number 
of  cows  on  test  for  the  year,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  8,466.  The  richest  milk  was 
produced  by  the  cows  in  Forest 
County;  it  contained  4.92  per  cent 
butterfat.  Holstein  herds  on  test 
were  most  numerous;  there  were 
2,039.  Next  in  order  were  Guernseys, 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  Brown  Swiss, 
and  Milking  Shorthorns.  Over  140,- 
000  individuals  in  4,274  herds  were 


on  test.  The  year  1955  brought  the 
highest  average  milk  and  butterfat 
production  in  Pennsylvania  DHIA 
history.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
we  have  had  a  rather  long,  steady 
cold  winter,  but  still  nothing  in  the 
extreme  in  any  way. 

A  few  public  sales  are  being  held 
with  others  coming  up  soon,  and  the 
next  month  or  two  will  see  the  usual 
amount  of  spring  farm  sales.  In  spite 
of  the  rather  low  price  of  milk  and 
complaints  of  dairymen,  dairy  cows 
at  a  recent  sale  brought  prices  con¬ 
siderably  above  what  most  people 
thought  they  would  go  for.  Good 
quality  grade  Holsteins  brought  any¬ 
where  from  $175  to  $400  each,  v/ith 
one  registered  cow  bringing  $475. 

Hogs  are  still  low  but  a  little 
better  than  they  were,  with  top  fat 
hogs  at  the  community  livestock 
auctions  bringing  $13.50  per  cwt. 
Smaller  pigs  at  weaning  age  are 
bringing  $3.00  to  $5.00  each,  com¬ 
pared  with  $10  last  year.  Veal  calves 
are  still  in  good  demand  and  top 
calves  are  worth  30  cents  at  this 
writing.  Baled  hay  at  a  recent  sale 
sold  for  55-60  cents  a  bale,  which 
would  make  it  around  $27.50  to  $30 
per  ton.  Hay  has  not  been  selling 
quite  as  high  as  that  around  here — 
usually  from  $18  to  $22  a  ton.  Both 
ear  corn  and  oats  are  selling  at 
lower  prices  than  last  year,  each 
bringing  around  55  cents  at  public 
sales.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  the 
prices  of  what  farmers  have  to  buy 
continue  to  go  up.  Just  last  week  we 
went  into  a  co-op.  which  handles  all 
kinds  of  farm  supplies  and  ordered 
a  couple  of  gates  for  a  barnyard, 
also  some  fence.  I  had  only  been  in 
about  10  days  before,  but  in  the 
interim  the  gates  I  ordered  had  been 
advanced  more  than  $1.00  each,  some 
of  them  almost  $1.50.  Just  when  are 
prices  like  this  going  to  quit  going- 
up?  If  they  would  level  off  at  a 
reasonable  level  and  stay  somewhere 
near  there,  farmers  would  not  have 
so  much  room  for  complaint,  but 
things  are  certainly  far  from  equal. 

The  annual  Western  Pennsylvania 
Future  Farmers  of  America  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshire  swine  sale  was  held 
last  month  at  the  New  Wilmington 
Sales  Pavilion.  Forty-five  registered 
gilts  went  through  the  auction  ring 
at  an  average  price  of  $76.50,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  average  of 
$114  and  the  1954  average  of  $151. 
Gross  sales  totaled  $3,981  and,  while 
the  quality  was  excellent,  the  buyers 
refused  to  offer  higher  bids.  The 
top  selling  gilt  brought  $180.  Ten 
open  gilts  brocight  an  average  of  $24, 
while  four  young  boars  brought  an 
average  of  $22. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  —  keep 
end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 

MEDICATED 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFATHIAZOLE  — 
this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  ia 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
rf’X  by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

/  |§s1!K«k!3W  Morris  14,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50 < 

(.16  Dilators) 


READING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 

It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading — • 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  xylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And.  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they’re  “tops."  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

'  PRECISION  OPTICAL  LABS.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  449-C,  ROCHELLE,  ILL.  ^ 

ITCHY  SKIN  ??? 

Get  Fast  Relief — or  Money  Back 
Relieve  itching  and  pain  in  trouble¬ 
some,  discouraging  skin  conditions. 
NEW  Hista  Derm  Creme  has  been 
used  by  many  sufferers  to  stimu¬ 
late  healing  in  all  skin  rashes  and 
irritations  such  as:  HIVES — ECZE¬ 
MA  —  CHAFING  —  BITES  — 
BURNS.  Hista  Derm  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  healing  ingredients  used 
by  skin  specialists  for  many  years. 
But  why  go  to  specialists  to  pay 
high  doctors’  bills  and  costly  drug 
store  prescriptions? 

GET  A  TUBE  OF  HISTA  DERM  CREME 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  DISTRIBUTOR. 

Send  $2  to  KENBAR  Drug  Special¬ 
ties,  Dept.  12,  195  Pine  Street, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Money  Refunded  if  not  100S  pleased.  _ 


L"'„s  IRRIGATES 

Before  It's  Too  Late 
To  Make  His  Crops  Thrive 
In  '56 

YOU  Can  Too! 

^ni  tit  on  //^££ 

Irrigation  Pumping  Units 

*  Sold  thru  Distributors  Well  Qualified 
to  Engineer  a  System  Best  Suited  to 
YOUR  Needs. 


Write  today  to  Dept.  RN  for  Full  Infor¬ 
mation.  Prompt  Answer  Guaranteed. 


Name 


Address 


Water  Source .  No.  Acres. 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


FIRE  PUMP  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


In  the 


Dairyman’s  Corner 


Richmond,  Va.  —  C.  Y.  Stephens, 
president  of  High's  Dairy  Products 
Corp.,  has  asked  the  Virginia  Milk 
Commission  to  legalize  the  gallon 
jug  in  that  State.  He  argues: 

“**=>The  gallon  jug  is  the  symbol 
cf  our  method  of  milk  distribu¬ 
tion.***  It  has  been  successful  in 
lowering  prices  and  increasing  con 
sumption  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.***  Under  the  Gallon  Jug  Plan 
of  milk  distribution,  we  strike  a 
balance  between  service  and  price 
that  represents  genuine  value  to 
the  consumer.  By  minimizing  our 
service  and  our  processing  costs,  we 
minimize  our  price.  By  opevating 
efficiently,  with  the  most  modern 
automatic  equipment  available,  we 
cut  those  costs  still  further.  By  sell¬ 
ing  milk  in  quantity,  we  reduce 
costs  even  more.  We  do  not  have  to 
add  the  costs  of  expensive  throw¬ 
away  containers,  because  the  jug 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again.*** 
We  find  that  people  are  willing  to 
cooperate  in  this  plan,  buying  in 
large  volume  and  acting  as  their 
own  deliverymen,  in  order  to  realize 
Ihese  savings.  Large  families  can 
save  more  than  $100  a  year,  and 
even  small  families  can  save  $30  to 
$50  under  the  plan.  The  gallon  jug 
makes  it  possible  for  people  to  earn 
these  savings  and  thereby  increase 
their  milk  purchases.  It  benefits  the 
farmer  and  the  entire  milk  industry 
by  increasing  consumption.  It  en¬ 
courages  the  use  of  milk  in  large 
volume,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
conducive  to  good  health.  The  dairy 
surplus  problem  in  this  country  is 
a  serious  one,  and  there  is  only  one 
answer  to  it — get  more  people  to 
drink  more  milk.  And  the  gallon 
jug  does  just  that.” 

It's  a  pity  that  a  few  milk  dealers 
in  New  York  State  do  not  adopt 
the  forward-looking,  efficient  policy 
of  this  Washington  dealer. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  learn 
that  the  Virginia  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  has  already  approved  the  bill 
to  legalize  the  gallon  jug. 

:Je  ^ 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.— Cornell’s  S.  W.  War- 
ten,  agricultural  economist,  makes 
the  prediction  that  every  man  who 
works  on  a  highly  efficient  New  York 
State  dairy  farm  in  1965  will  be 
handling  30  cows.  And  each  of  those 
cows  will  produce  some  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  the  good  farms  of  1956 
whose  23-cow  dairy  produces  10,500 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  year. 
Thus,  on  the  top  10  per  cent  of  dairy 
farms,  Prof.  Warren  thinks  each 
man  will  be  accounting  for  360,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year. 

This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  it 
may  be  kind  of  hard  on  the  1965  cow 
and  the  1965  man,  particularly  on 
the  latter,  if,  as  the  trail  blazed  by 
our  current  dairy  economists — more 
milk  means  lower  price,  continues 
without  deviation  for  the  next  nine 
years. 

ijc 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Republicans  have 
offered  a  dairy-aid  program,  calling 
for  a  $2,500,000  appropriation  for 
one  year  beginning  April  1,  to  pro- 
vide  an  extra  12,000,000  quarts  of 
mdk  for  children  of  families  on  re- 
bef.  The  twofold  purpose  of  the  bill, 
introduced  by  Senator  Henry  Wise, 
Jefferson  County,  and  Assembly 
Majority  Leader  Joseph  Carlino, 
Nassau  County,  would  be  to  improve 
B  e  health  of  the  youth  and  the 
income  of  the  dairyman  by  providing 
fluid  market  for  an  additional 
-e. 000.000  pounds  of  milk. 

The  amount — $2,500,000 — may  sound 
nke  a  lot  of  money  but  actually  it 
would  mean  only  pennies  to  dairy 
farmers — not  more  than  $20  a  year 
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per  farmer.  Besides,  dairymen  do  not 
want  charity  from  anyone;  they  will 
settle  anytime  for  just  simple  jus¬ 
tice. 

:js  # 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Ezra  Taft 
Benson  today  alluded  to  the  claim 
that  the  market  would  regulate 
prices.  “They  had  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  for  15  years  unsuccessfully; 
and  the  threatening  times  spoke  loud 
enough  to  the  farmers  to  regulate 
their  own  prices.***  I  wish  the  farm¬ 
er  to  say  what  he  wants  for  his 
products  and,  if  the  farmers  prosper, 
the  whole  country  will  prosper”. 

The  date  was  August  9,  1864,  and 
the  Ezra  Taft  Benson  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  In  his  discussion 
of  difficulties  arising  from  over¬ 
production,  it  seems  that  great¬ 
grandfather  Benson  had  done  some 
serious  thinking  about  the  problems 
of  the  farmers  and  came  up  with 
some  pretty  good  advice — more  than 
his  next  of  kin  are  doing  today. 

:Jc  :Jc  * 

Rea,  Missouri  —  Oren  Staley, 
president  of  the  newly  organized 
National  Farmers  Organization,  has 
called  to  Secretary  Benson’s  atten¬ 
tion  that,  “due  to  drops  in  farm 
prices,  the  buying  power  in  many 
rural  areas  of  the  Midwest  is  at  or 
below  levels  of  the  depression  of  the 
early  ’30’s,  and  that  in  some  areas  as 
many  as  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  face  liquidation  within  the 
next  60  days  unless  emergency  action 
is  taken  to  improve  prices.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  price.” 

The  National  Farmers  Organiza¬ 
tion  claims  to  have  more  than  71,000 
members  in  the  West  and  Midwest. 
It  came  into  being  within  the  past 
year  as  a  result  of  farmers’  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  existing  farm  groups. 

:•«  :*c  :J :  sjs 

New  York  —  “Wanted — Wholesale 
and/or  retail  milk  business,  any  size, 
New  York  City  and  vicinity.  P157 
Times.”  ( Classified  advertisement  in 
The  New  York  Times.) 

It  would  appear  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  and/or  retail  milk  business  in 
New  York  City  continues  to  be  very 
attractive.  We  wish  we  could  say  the 
same  for  the  producer  end  of  the 
milk  business.  Very  few  bottomless 
gold  mines  are  for  sale  today. 


Penicillin  for  Growth 

Penicillin’s  germ-killing  power  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  way  it  steps 
up  the  growth  rate  of  pigs  fed  on 
less  than  normal  rations,  say  two 
British  scientists. 

J.  H.  Taylor  and  W.  S.  Gordon 
found  instead  that  it  is  something 
remaining  in  the  penicillin  after  it 
is  no  longer  effective  as  an  anti¬ 
biotic  that  seems  to  stimulate  growth 
in  animals.  They  supplemented  pigs’ 
feed  with  small  doses  of  inactivated 
penicillin  and  obtained  the  same 
kind  of  growth  benefits  that  they  did 
with  whole,  active  penicillin.  The 
growth-spurring  part  of  penicillin 
may  be  an  amino  acid,  penicillamine, 
a  chemical  that  has  been  shown  al¬ 
ready  to  make  chicks  grow  faster, 
the  British  men  believe.  S.  B. 


Pneumonia  Is  Top  Calf 
Killer 

Although  pneumonia  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  major  killers  of  young 
calves,  many  cases  of  pneumonia  can 
be  prevented.  According  to  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation,  avoiding  infected  quarters  is 
of  prime  importance.  Proper  feeding, 
well  bedded,  draft-free  quarters  are 
also  essential  for  prevention.  Losses 
from  this  disease,  if  it  comes,  may  be 
kept  down  by  prompt  treatment; 
early  and  proper  administration  of 
some  of  the  newer  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines  will  save  many  calves.  The  As¬ 
sociation  points  out,  however,  that 
the  calves  may  be  left  in  a  weakened 
condition. 


DIGS 

STRAIGHT 
SIDED 
HOLES  i 


DIGGER  •  SHOVEL  •  CRANE 


MOUNTS  ON  VA  TON  TRUCK 


•  TRENCHE5 

•  EXCAVATES 

•  BUILDS 
DAMS 

poes. 
work  of 
/frrriew^ 


O 

7  fa  hired 
neter  geft  tired. 

...or -fired' 


COMPLETELY 

HYDRAULIC 


FAST  CYCLING,  EASY  TO  OPERATE' 

Do  a  week’s  work  in  half  a  day! 
Trench  for  drainage,  excavate,  build 
dams  and  stock  ponds,  trench  silos 
.  .  .  hundreds  of  other  farm  jobs. 
HOPTO  is  simple,  easy,  safe  to  op¬ 
erate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outrig¬ 
gers  level  unit.  HOPTO  is  com¬ 
pletely  hydraulic! 

BACKHOE  OR  SHOVEL  BUCKET 

Wide  variety  of  attaching  units  adapts 
HOPTO  exactly  to  your  needs.  Digs 
11'  deep;  loads  into  highest  truck! 
HOPTO  models  for  wheel  or  track- 
type  tractor  mounting;  power  take¬ 
off  operated  trailer  units,  three  truck- 
mounted  models  and  complete  wheel 
and  track-mounted  units.  Get  com¬ 
plete  information. 

Write  Today  for  all  the  facts! 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  .Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding;  Security 

Wilhont  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  coat  or 
obligation.  Simply  aend  name  and  addreaa, 
and  full  detaila  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  aent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des-gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  comp'ete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-E,  Adams,  N.Y. 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can 
control  English 
Sparrows  around 
your  premises 
whet)  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  "elevator-type’’ 
Havahart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low 
price.  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today  for  free  literature! 

HAVAHART,  105-R  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


DR.  JOHNSON’S  PILED  BSJfcrh*5fS.-’(ifJXfSB.r#li1^ 

flamed  or  bleeding  piles).  For  all  inflammation  of  the 
skin.  Cuts,  boils,  eczema,  etc.  Fully  guar.  2  tins  $1 
postpaid.  Pileo  Distributors,  Box  333,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


SLAYMAKER  $1.50  Postpaid.  A.  W. 
PATTON,  537  Charles  Ave.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


A /VIES  BALL  COUPLER 

. .  .  gives  you  the  fastest  positive- cetion 
connections  on  any  sprinkler  system. 

ONLY  AMES  GIVES  YOU  ALL 
THESE  COUPLER  FEATURES: 

1.  Automatic  locking  by  water  pressure. 

2.  No  hooks,  lotches  or  gadgets. 

3.  Steel  protection  on  both  ends  of  pipe. 

4.  22  flexibility  at  connections. 

5.  Permanently  attached  to  prevent  teaks. 


See  us  or  write  for  full  details  on  the 
Ames  Ball  Coupler  and  the  famous 
ABC  Sprinkler  Systems. 

UJ.  R.  RmES  CO. 

1414  SOUTH  WEST  STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 


Qualify  Irrigation  Systems 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.0C  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAY).  OR  CO. 

Morri»  12,  N.Y, 


What  a  Twicer/ 
Planet  Jr. 


"PLANETIZED”  Steels 


Whatever  your  soil— there’s  a  Planet  Jr.  steel  designed 
specifically  for  the  job — hardened  and  tempered 
by  the  exclusive  "Planetizing”  Process  for  extra  toughness 
— long  wear.  Over  200  steels  to  select  from— 

Planet  Jr.  Steels,  Sweeps  and  Furrowers. 


Finest  in  the 
Field 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  TODAY l 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3429  N.  5fh  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on  Planet  Jr.  Steels. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

City . Zone.  .  .  .  State. . . . 
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Healthy  Chick  Hews 
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Labor  Efficiency 
in  the  Hen  House 
and  in  the  Factory 
Aren’t  the  Same 


r\\e  other  day  I  called  on  a  farm  where  the 
pullers  *ere  well  reared,  but  the  owner  was  so 
eager  to  save  labor,  the  pullets  were  only  lay¬ 
ing  66%.  A  little  extra  labor  and  twice  as 
many  feeders  and  easier-to-drink-out-of  water- 
ers,  would  have  brought  30%  production.  At 
50 <f  a  dozen,  this  is  $40.00  a  week  gross  extra 
income.  Since  he  was  already  maintaining  the 
birds,  the  extra  feed  required  for  these  extra 
eggs  would  be  negligible.  Water  is  almost  free. 
Fifteen  minutes  extra  a.  day  would  gross  him 
$40.00  more  a  week  .  .  .  $22  an  hour!  Also 
he'd  have  fewer  culls  showing  up. 


Moral:  You  aren’t  saving  labor  if  you  get 
fewer  eggs.  Let’s  you  and  I  give  our  layers  top 
care  and  get  every  possible  egg.  Our  layers 
are  bred  to  do  it. 


When  Eggs  Are  High  Will  You  Be  Ready? 


1 .  Will  you  have  a  top  quality  pullet? 

2.  Will  you  have  a  pullet  bred  to  meet  your 
requirements? 

So  many  egg  producers  have  quit  business 
that  I  look  for  good  egg  prices  for  quite  some 
time.  Will  you  have  real  “first  team"  pullets 
in  lay  when  eggs  are  high?  if  you  call  us  on 
the  phone  right  now,  well  book  you  for  our 
earliest  open  date.  If  you  have  Babcock  pullets 
in  lay  by  August  or  September,  S  believe  you 
stand  to  make  money  on  them. 

We  have  three  types  of  pullets  for  you  this 
year.  J.  Babe oct  Bessies  —  a  top  strain-cross 
that  lays  a  large  white  egg  at  an  early  age, 
lives  real  well  and  lays  like  fury.  2.  Babcock 
Beauties  — a  strain-cross  that  lays  still  larger 
white  eggs  than  the  Bessies,  but  won’t  lay  quite 
as  many  eggs  —  idea!  for  the  “egg-route  pro¬ 
ducer."  3.  Babcock  Barbaras  —  the  old  pure 
Babcock  strain  that  comes  up  in  egg  size  slowly, 
but  lays  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  an  awful 
long  time.  We  find  many  Babcock  customers 
laying  their  Barbaras  for  three  years. 

Become  a  regular  Babcock  customer  and 
each  year  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
very  latest  breeding  improvements  we  make  in 
our  Babcock  Health  Strain-Cross  Leghorns.  We 
are  now  breeding  strain-cross  Leghorns  to  ex¬ 
actly  suit  your  needs. 

Please  send  for  our  catalog.  I  believe  you’ll 
enjoy  reading  it. 

Sincerely, 


Dear  Babcock: 

Date _ 

[13  Please  send  a  copy  of  your  Catalog 
and  Pricelist. 

Name _ 

Address 
City _ 

BABCOCK  POOlTRir  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3  R  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


I 


State 


ips  Good  Years  or  Bad 

PICK  A  WINNER 

H  &  N.  with  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  good  Livability, 
Egg  Production  and  Feed 
Efficiency,  this  year  AGAIN 
OUT-EARNED  EVERY  OTHER  LAYER,  and  WON 
the  Fifth  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  Test, 
and  —  more  important  to  you  —  again  WON  the 
THREE  YEAR  AWARD. 

Also  WON  the  THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARD 
in  the  California  Random  Sample  Test. 

H  &  N  have  WON  every  THREE  YEAR  AWARD 
ever  offered  in  New  York  and  California.  A  total  of 
SEVEN.  And  the  only  two  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS 
ever  offered. 

THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  are  your  best 
proof  of  Dependability  and  Profitability. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  transcripts  of  H  &  N 
Records  in  the  Random  Sample  Tests. 

FOR  BROILERS  —  WH8TE  VANTRESS  X 
ARBOR  ACRES  CROSS. 

rrr  •  /  /-i ;  •  7  R.F.D.  1,  ARMOR  RD. 

tr  eidner  C hicks  HAMBURG,  n.  y. 

BRANCH  HATCHERY  —  AVOCA,  N.  Y. 


FVl cittern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35/h  Year  Proven  Quality 
VIATTERN'S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers). 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  R°£KS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
EGHORNS.  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
VIT  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
r.  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 
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10  Commandments  for  Care  of  Eggs 


What's  done  to  the  eggs  after  they  are  laid  is  almost 

> 

as  important  as  getting  the  hens  to  lay  them . 

By  ROBERT  C.  BAKER 


year. 

flocks 

bird. 


RIE  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  poultry 
business.  Back  in  1926  the 
average  United  States  hen 
was  laying  127  eggs  per 
year.  Today  we  have 
brought  her  to  where  she 
she  lays  about  188  eggs  a 
Moreover,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
to  average  over  200  eggs  per 
It  used  to  take  about  eight 


pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen 
eggs.  Today  some  hens  can  produce 
a  dozen  with  less  than  five  pounds. 
Breeders  working  on  improvement 
of  interior  and  exterior  qualities  of 
new-laid  eggs  are  making  marked 
advancement,  too. 


This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  all 
roses  in  the  chicken  business;  we 
have  our  weaknesses.  Probably  the 
weakest  link  in  the  whole  chain  of 
the  business  is  in  care  of  eggs  on 
the  farm.  Advancement  in  egg 
care  has  not  kept  up  with  progress 
in  other  phases  of  poultry  manage¬ 
ment.  Many  poultrymen  ask,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  since  they  do  not  get  paid 
for  quality  eggs,  why  be  concerned 
with  it?  This  may  be  logical,  but  it 


Can  you  gather  eggs  as  clean  as 
these?  It  pays  to  gather  them  at 
least  three  times  a  day. 


will  not  help  business.  Difficult  as  it 
is  to  find  anything  better  to  eat  than 
|a  good  quality  egg,  it  is  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  anything  worse  to  eat 
than  bad  egg.  The  future  of  the 
I  poultry  industry  depends  on  eggs 
being  consumed,  not  primarily  on 
whether  or  not  we  can  get  our  hens 
to  lay  a  few  more  of  them, 
j  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  are  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  quality 
|  of  all  the  foods  they  eat.  The  future 
of  any  industry  depends  on  produc¬ 
ing  a  quality  product,  ft  is  up  to 
poultrymen  to  do  everything  possible 
to  put  good  quality  eggs  on  the 
market.  This  means  maintaining 
quality  from  the  time  eggs  are  laid 
until  they  leave  the  farm.  Maintain¬ 
ing  high  egg  quality  on  the  farm 
is  extremely  important;  and  there 
are  practices  that  one  can  follow 
to  help  maintain  that  quality.  These 
practices  can  well  be  called,  “The 
Ten  Commandments  of  Caring  for 
Eggs”. 

1.  Produce  Clean  Eggs.  Too  many 
poultrymen  feel  that  as  long  as  they 
have  an  egg  washer  there  is  no 
need  to  concentrate  on  producing 
clean  eggs.  This  is  certainly  a  fal¬ 
lacy.  First  of  all,  on  most  poultry 
farms  it  is  easier  to  produce  clean 
| eggs  than  it  is  to  clean  them,  even 
with  a  washer.  A  little  extra  effort 
i  means  clean  eggs.  On  some  poultry 
‘farms,  for  example,  less  than  10  per 


cent  of  eggs  are  dirty;  on  others, 
as  many  as  90  per  cent  may  be.  In 
many  cases  this  is  just  carelessness, 
and  much  of  the  egg  dirtiness  could 
be  prevented.  One  should  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  possible  to  im¬ 
prove  quality  by  washing  eggs. 

Talking  about  clean  eggs  is  easier 
than  actually  producing  them.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  practices  that 
improve  on  the  number  of  clean 
eggs.  Plenty  of  fine  nesting  material 
should  be  used;  it  should  be  changed 
often  and  not  allowed  to  get  dirty. 
At  least  one  individual  nest  should 
be  used  for  every  five  birds.  The 
litter  on  the  floor  should  be  kept 
dry.  With  wet  litter,  birds  track 
dirt  on  the  eggs.  Wire  should  be 
kept  over  dropping  boards  or  pits 
and  chickens  thus  not  be  allowed 
to  tramp  in  the  droppir\gs. 

2.  Gather  at  Least  Three  Times 
a  Day.  This  egg  care  commandment 
is  violated  on  many  poultry  farms; 
some  poultrymen  feel  that  it  just  is 
impractical  to  gather  eggs  so  often. 
Yet,  those  who  do  gather  their  eggs 
at  least  three  times  daily  find  it 
actually  saves  them  time.  They  do 
not  have  nearly  as  many  dirty  eggs 
when  they  gather,  and  the  time 
spent  in  cleaning  is  reduced.  If  eggs 
are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
nest,  breakage  takes  place.  Broken 
eggs  are  messy  and  mean  a  lot 
of  extra  cleaning  work.  It  is  also 
true  that  eggs  remaining  in  the  nest 
for  several  hours  lose  quality;  it  is 
lowered  because  eggs  are  warmed 
up  each  time  a  new  hen  gets  on  the 
nest. 

3.  Cool  Eggs  Quickly.  Getting  the 
animal  heat  out  of  the  eggs  as  soon 
as  possible  aids  in  maintaining 
original  quality.  The  eggs  should  be 
gathered  in  wire  baskets,  rather 
than  pails,  so  the  animal  heat  can 
escape.  Eggs  should  be  taken  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  cooling  room;  in 
summer  months,  they  can  well  be 
cooled  by  an  electric  fan.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  fan 
run  much  over  an  hour,  however, 
because  tremendous  air  cells  may 
develop.  Cooling  with  a  fan  should 
be  done  in  a  moist  room.  In  a  dry 
room,  large  air  cells  will  surely 
develop. 

4.  Clean  Eggs  Properly.  First  of 
all,  on  most  farms  eggs  that  are 
cleaned  are  washed  and  not  dry 
cleaned.  On  some,  eggs  are  washed 
improperly  and  trouble  develops 
before  eggs  ever  get  to  market.  If 
they  are  washed  properly,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
become  an  inferior  product.  Here 
are  seven  rules  that  one  should 
abide  by  in  washing  eggs:  (a)  Wash 
only  dirty  eggs;  (b)  Wash  them 
within  24  hours  of  gathering;  (c) 
Use  a  wash  water  with  a  temperature 
between  120  and  130  degrees  F.: 
(d)  Use  a  bactericidal  detergent  in 
the  w'ash  water  as  prescribed  by  the 
manufacturer;  (e)  Change  the  water 


frequently.  Do  not  wash  over  five 
baskets  of  eggs  with  the  same  water; 
(f)  Thoroughly  clean  the  egg  wash¬ 
ing  machine  daily;  (g)  Dry  the  eggs 
immediately  after  washing. 

5.  Maintain  a  Holding  Room  Tem¬ 
perature  of  50  to  60  Degrees  F.  If 
the  temperature  of  an  egg  room  gets 
much  above  60  degrees  F.,  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  eggs  takes  place  very  rapidly. 
The  thick  white  breaks  down,  and 
bacteria  and  molds  become  very 
active.  Heat  is  the  No.  1  enemy  of 
eggs.  Most  poultrymen  take  advantage 
of  mother  nature  and  build  an  egg 
room  below  the  ground  level.  Thus 
they  are  able  to  maintain  a  temper¬ 
ature  below'  60  degrees,  during  most 
of  the  year,  at  least.  The  northeast 
corner  of  most  house  or  barn  cellars 
is  a  cool  area  and  is  a  good  place 
to  build  an  egg  room.  On  most 
farms  the  egg  room  should  be  in¬ 
sulated  to  keep  the  cool  air  in  during 
the  summertime  and  the  warm  air 
out  in  Winter,  if  the  furnace  should 
he  running  in  the  same  cellar.  All 
poultrymen  should  invest  in  an  ac¬ 
curate  thermometer,  and  they  should 
keep  the  temperature  below  60  de¬ 
grees. 

6.  Maintain  a  Relative  Humidity 
Between  70  and  80  Per  Cent.  A  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  70  to  80  per  cent 
means  that  the  air  is  pretty  well 
saturated  with  water.  During  most 
of  the  year  the  relative  humidity  in 
a  home  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Eggs  will  dry  out  under  those  con¬ 
ditions.  Let’s  compare  an  egg  with 
a  head  of  lettuce;  they  are  both  very 
high  in  wrater  content.  If  a  head  of 
lettuce  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
kitchen  table  for  several  hours,  it 
will  wilt.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
eggs  except  we  cannot  see  what  is 
happening  because  of  the  shell.  Eggs 
wilt,  too;  the  air  cells  become  larger. 
Most  egg  buyers  and  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  have  sling  psychrometers 
to  measure  the  relative  humidity  of 
egg  rooms.  Just  ask  them  to  check 
the  egg  room  for  relative  humidity. 

There  are  several  ways  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  humidity  up  to  70  per  cent. 
A  dirt  floor  in  the  egg  cellar  will 
cause  the  relative  humidity  to  be 
high  during  most  months  of  the  year. 
Some  set  pans  or  pails  of  water  in 
the  egg  room  for  evaporation.  Others 
dump  water  on  the  cement  floors 
and  have  wooden  racks  to  walk  on. 
Others  allow  water  to  trickle  down 
the  side  of  the  walls  to  keep  the 
humidity  high.  Today  one  can  also 
buy  humidifiers  for  egg  rooms,  and 
they  are  not  very  expensive.  Humi¬ 
difiers  keep  the  humidity  constant 
during  the  entire  year. 

7.  Pre-Cool  the  Egg  Cases.  The 
egg  cases  should  be  put  right  in  the 
egg  room  where  it  is  cool  and  moist 
and  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry 
and  warm.  Eggs  packed  in  dry, 
warm  egg  cases  warm  up  and  dry 
out.  A  dry  egg  case  will  take  a  whole 


Clean  nests  usually  mean  clean  eggs .  Straiv  provides  good  nesting  material 
for  these  White  Leghorns  on  Paid  Graybills’  farm  in  Lititz,  Pa.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  keep  a  supply  of  nesting  materials  adjacent  to  the  nests. 
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pint  of  water  from  30  dozen  eggs 

8.  Pack  the  Eggs  Daily.  If  eggs 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  their  sides 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  yolks 
go  off  center.  The  yolk  is  held  in  the 
center  by  two  milky-white  cords.  If 
the  egg  is  packed  with  the  small  end 
down,  there  is  very  little  tension  on 
these  cords  and  the  yolk  remains  in 
the  center  of  the  egg.  If  the  egg 
lays  on  its  side,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  tension  on  the  cords  and 
one  or  both  may  pull  loose,  thus 
allowing  the  yolk  to  move  downward 
according  to  gravity.  When  eggs  are 
candled,  movement  of  the  yolk  pretty 
well  determines  what  the  grade  will 
be.  If  you  want  to  get  the  best  grade 
possible,  pack  eggs  daily. 

9.  Keep  Your  Hens  Confined  and 
Males  Away  from  Them.  If  hens  are 
allowed  to  run  out-of-doors  in  the 
summertime,  they  eat  grass;  yolks 


get  dark.  Most  consumers  do  not  like 
dark  yolks.  Do  not  allow  males  to 
run  in  the  pens,  for  the  eggs  will 
be  fertile.  Fertile  eggs  do  not  hold 
up  well  in  the  channels  of  trade. 
On  some  poultry  farms,  a  few  males 
kept  for  Sunday  dinners  are  allowed 
to  run  with  the  hens;  this  really 
should  be  avoided. 

10.  Market  the  Eggs  as  Often  as 
Possible.  The  sooner  one  gets  rid  of 
eggs,  the  better  the  quality  will  be. 
It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  main¬ 
tain  egg  quality  than  to  let  it  slide. 

Quality  eggs  pay  dividends.  You 
will  be  rewarded  for  selling  top 
grades.  Make  a  resolution  to  abide 
by  the  “ten  commandments  of  car¬ 
ing  for  eggs”.  You  will  never  regret 
it.  The  future  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  depends  on  selling  the  best  eggs 
we  possibly  can. 


And  Now  Acronized ”  Poultry 


You  will  be  hearing  a  lot  from 
now  on  about  the  use  of  antibiotics 
to  keep  dressed  poultry  and  other 
meat  products  fresh  longer. 

The  Federal  government  has  just 
lifted  part  of  its  long-standing  ban 
against  the  use  of  antibiotics  in  or 
on  food.  Previously,  antibiotics  could 
not  be  used  on  foods  going  into 
marketing  channels  because  of  the 
fear  of  harmful  effects  on  consumers. 
But,  now,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  charged  with  protecting 
a  healthful  food  supply,  is  permit¬ 
ting  the  use  of  aureomycin  to  keep 
dressed  poultry  fresh  longer. 

While  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  approved  only  one  anti¬ 
biotic  at  this  time — aureomycin — for 
use  on  only  one  farm  product — 
poultry,  it  is  expected  that  other 
antibiotics  and  beef,  pork  and  fish 
will  be  approved  later. 

The  new  process,  called  “Acron- 
ize,”  adds  a  minute  amount  of  the 
antibiotic  to  the  traditional  cold  dip 
in  the  processing  plant's  production 
line.  The  manufacturer  says  it  takes 
only  about  one  eighth  of  an  ounce 
in  200  gallons  of  water  to  maintain 
the  freshness  of  poultry  meat. 

This  process,  in  use  in  a  gr  owing 
number  of  processing  plants  across 
the  country,  has  somewhat  amazing 
results.  It  is  to  be  used  with  re 
frigeration,  although  it  works  almost 
as  well  alone.  Scientists  say  that  the 
antibiotic  can  at  least  double  the 
“shelf-life”  of  cut-up  or  dressed 
poultry.  Experiments  in  commercial 
broiler  plants  show  that  chickens 
dipped  in  the  aureomycin  solution 
lasted  a  phenomenal  29  days  before 
showing  the  signs  of  deterioration 
that  ordinary  refrigerated  chickens 
developed  in  only  six  to  eight  days. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Destherage  of  Ohio  State 
University,  who  conducted  much  of 
the  research  on  the  aureomycin 
process,  declares:  “There  is  no  doubt 
that  antibiotics  and  refrigeration 
combined  can  do  more  for  preserv¬ 
ing  perishable  foods  than  either 
alone.” 

The  secret  of  the  antibiotic’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  its  ability  to  halt  or  prevent 
the  development  of  rapidly-growing 
spoilage  bacteria.  The  scientists  ex¬ 
plain  it  this  way:  “Healthy  birds 
have  a  built-in  mechanism  to  hold 
spoilage  bacteria  in  check.  When  the 
animal  is  killed,  there  is  nothing 
ieft  to  fight  off  the  invaders,  which 
are  thus  free  to  multiply  and  cause 
spoilage.  Aureomycin  takes  up  where 
the  living  body  defense  left  off — to 
keep  the  product  fresh  and  hold 
back  bacterial  contamination  on  the 
way  to  the  housewife.” 

The  scientists  say  that  so  little  of 
the  antibiotic  remains  on  the 
chicken  that  a  consumer  would  have 
to  eat  two  pounds  of  raw  treated 
chicken  daily  for  70  years  to  get  as 
much  antibiotic  as  there  is  in  one- 
half  an  average  medical  capsule.  To 
caP  it  oft.  the  scientists  maintain 
that  aureomycin  is  completely  de- 
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stroyed  upon  cooking.  Since  nobody 
eats  chickens  raw,  they  say  nobody 
would  consume  the  antibiotic.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  added  safety  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  put  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  aureomycin  that  can  remain  on 
dressed  poultry  going  into  market 
at  seven  parts  per  million  per  bird. 
This  is  called  a  “residue  tolerance.” 
It  means  that,  no  matter  what,  no¬ 
body  will  eat  aureomycin  on  chicken. 
The  Agricultural  Department’s  poul¬ 
try  inspectors  will  pass  “Acronized” 
poultry  as  approved  under  govern¬ 
ment  inspection. 

Probably  the  biggest  benefit  to 
chicken  growers  is  the  probable 
great  expansion  of  markets  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  many  folks  have  never 
had  the  joy  of  tasting  truly  fresh 
chicken.  For  example,  a  New  York 
city  hotel  distributor  says  that  he 
will  be  able  to  increase  his  sales  con¬ 
siderably  because  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  will  permit  him  to  keep  larger 
stocks.  City  folks  far  from  producing 
areas  can  be  expected  to  demand 
more  fresh  poultry  products,  and 
to  get  them. 

As  far  as  exports  of  poultry  meat 
are  concerned,  these  antibiotic  treat¬ 
ments  may  open  the  door  for  impor¬ 
tant  poultry  meat  markets  abroad 
And  now  that  the  government  has 
approved  the  use  of  aureomycin, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  chicken 
meat  surpluses  would  be  used  more 
extensively  in  supplying  the  vast 
school  lunch  program. 

Changes  in  present  methods  of 
handling  meat  are  sure  to  come  in 
the  next  few  years  because  of  this 
discovery.  Prepackaging  of  meats  at 
the  processing  level  is  now  definitely 
a  possibility.  Until  now,  this  has  not 
been  practical  because  bacteria  mul¬ 
tiply  more  quickly  when  perishable 
foods  are  held  in  packages  as  they 
go  through  marketing  channels. 
Processing  plant  prepackaging  can 
save  money. 

Dressed  poultry  and  other  perish¬ 
ables  now  can  be  shipped  much 
longer  distances.  Less  expensive 
methods  of  transportation  may  also 
be  permitted.  Shipping  delays  will 
not  be  as  costly  through  quick  spoil¬ 
age.  Lack  of  immediate  refrigeration 
will  not  be  as  much  of  a  bug-a-boo. 

John  Harms 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 


Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

Roberts  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1.  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


ON-THE-FARM 

PERFORMANCE 


A  breil-in  ability  for  consistent  high  produc- 

.  a  fa 


tion  has  matte  Kerr’s  R.  J.  Ketls 
with  poultrymen. 


favorite 


Over  the  course  of  nearly  a  half  century 

Kerr  Chcks  have-  established  themselves  White  Rocks 


as  a  leader  n  one  prime  factor —  ON- 
THE-F  ARM-PERFORMANCE!  Since  its 
founding,  Kerr  Chickeries  Co.  has  stead¬ 
fastly  ma  ntained  rigid,  high  standards  of 
productivity  and  livability  that  have 
resulted  in  greater  net  returns  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers. 


Many  poultrymen  want  and  need  a  strain 
that  can  turn  out  a  top-notch  meat  bird, 
or  do  equally  as  well  in  the  laying 
houses.  If  you  want  a  bird  that  does  an 
outstanding  job  on  both  counts,  you'll 
find  these  Kerr  White  Rocks  one  of  the 
top  dual  purpose  strains  in  the  business. 


BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY  •  MAIN  OFFICE  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Intensive  selection  for  the  primary  pro¬ 
duction  factors  over  a  period  of  years 
has  made  the  Kerr  stra  n  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  a  top  favorite  with  poultrymen.  Of 
course,  you’ll  probably  make  a  bonus  out 
of  our  Reds  when  the  flock  is  sold  for 
meat  at  the  end  of  the  laying  year,  but 
we  breed  for  egg  production  —  and  egg 
production  only! 


Six-Linked  Crosses 

Egg  production  has  been  a  major  objec¬ 
tive  in  the  development  of  this  strain  of 
golden-black  cross  pullets.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  production-bred  Barred  Rock 
females  and  our  egg  stra  n  Red  cockerels 
has  real  crossbred  vigor.  You  can  count 
on  an  abundance  of 
large  brown  eggs  right 
through  a  12-month 
laying  year. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NEW  FOLDERS  ON 
STRAINS.  N.  J.  -  PENNA.  -  LI.  S.  APPROV 


KERR  EGG  AND  MEAT 
ED  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 


irom  jrarKB  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


PTIT:!  :H  -B -7 


/1/VO  New 


“BOB’S  WHITES”  —  A 
proven  cross  for  More 
Eggs  Also  “BLACK 
BEAUTIES",  the  popu¬ 
lar  sex-linked  layers. 
Big  rugged  mountain- 
grown  birds.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Free  catalog 
written  by 


Bob' Parks, 

Altoona  10,  Pa. 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 


HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  tor  your  copy  today! 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  iNC. 
Bos  60  WoHintgfcrd,  Conn. 


Prom  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce  big¬ 
ger  profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex- 
Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  product  on. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for 
broiler  chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses 
can  help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Mane's 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (W.nterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc, 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


ONLY  2c  PER  MONTH:  Ameripa’s  leading  poultry 
magazine.  Half-price  offer  for  48  months  $1.00.  Trial 
order  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscr.be  Now!  POULTRY 
TRIBUNE.  DEPT.  20.  MOUNT  MORRIS.  ILL. 


Blown  p| 

fll  m 

cesrc  be  yours  with 


mm 
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HUBBARD 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE! 


Cash  in  on  today’s  premium  brown  egg  prices 
—  grow  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires,  bred  to 
produce  more  top  quality  brown  eggs! 
They’re  the  ideal  farm  flock  bird.  They  grow 
fast,  mature  early,  have  vigor  and  stamina, 
give  sustained  high  egg  production  with  ex¬ 
cellent  laying  house  livability.  Hubbard's  New 
Hampshires  still  hold  the  all-time  high  con¬ 
test  pen  for  breed  in  all  egg  laying  contests. 


FREE  —  tells  how  25  years  of  pedigree -breeding 
gives  you  top  production  of  large  brown  eggs. 
Send  for  your  copy  today ! 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Skyline  e-3311 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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and 


SOONER  4 

BETTER^ 


DRINKING 
WATER  TABLETS 


GhOUjtfl 


Just  add  Ren-O-Sal  Tablets  to  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Chicks  grow  strong  and 
healthy,  fast.  Pullets  mature  earlier, 
lay  up  to  15  days  earlier. 


Mote.  E<gij4 


Continuous  use  improves  body  devel¬ 
opment.  Gives  hens  added  vitality  to 
lay  up  to  12  extra  eggs  per  hen. 

CbccIdioiU, 

In  proper  dosage,  Ren-O-Sal  also  pre¬ 
vents  spread  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis. 
Reduces  stress,  stunting,  feed  losses. 
More  birds  live  to  lay  and  pay. 

Start  chicks  on  easy-to-use  Ren-O-Sal. 
Keep  hens  on  low-cost  Ren-O-Sal.  To 
profit  more  throughout  the  year ,  get 
Ren-O-Sal  today. 

DR.  SAISBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

....  .  Charles  Cily,  Iowa 

When  you  need 

poultry  medicines, 

ask  for  — 


Whirn 

S//vc£/S98 


Rfi£ks 


Top  Livability,  Fast  Growth,  High  Egg  Production 
and  Top  Meat  Quality  are  inherent  abilities  of  Tol- 
man  White  Rocks.  Order  early  for  increased  profits 
from  market  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  broilers  or  capons. 


PULLET  CHICKS  $22  per  100 

(IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE) 

Cockerels  and  Str. -Run  Chicks  Also  Available. 
New  Circular  Free  —  Write 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

dept.  f.  norwell.  mass. 


WHITE 
^OHo rHS 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  ana 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  (5.000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
laying  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  d.a  ins. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  „ 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 

Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 


and  Prices.  c.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 
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At  the  recent  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Health  Conference ,  they  talked  about 

Antibiotics,  Worms  and  CRD 


Over  500  poultrymen,  servicemen, 
laboratory  representatives,  county 
agents  and  poultry  pathologists  from 
17  States  and  Canada  attended  the 
fifth  annual  two-day  poultry  health 
conference  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  in  Durham  early  last 
month. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Crawley  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  reported  that  the 
CRD  (chronic  respiratory  disease) 
virus  has  been  found  in  company 
with  PPLO  (pleura  pneumonia-like 
organism)  in  every  acute  outbreak 
of  CRD  he  has  studied.  Neither  of 
these  organisms  can  alone  cause  the 
disease,  he  said,  but  together  they 
are  responsible  for  serious  trouble. 
The  PPLO  may  be  transmitted 
through  hatching  eggs,  he  reported. 
If  breeding  hens  are  injected  with 
large  doses  of  streptomycin,  how¬ 
ever,  the  transmissal  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  according  to  Dr,  Crawley, 
Testing  of  flocks,  he  thought,  could 
be  the  means  to  locate  sources  of 
clean  chicks.  He  suggested  that  CRD- 
infected  breeder  flocks  be  cleaned 
up  by  injection  of  streptomycin  and 
then  by  hatching  and  raising  chicks 
in  quarantine  under  strict  sanitation. 
Clean  chicks,  he  said,  must  be 
tested  frequently  to  make  sure  they 
continue  free  of  CRD.  The  following 
year,  Dr.  Crawley  indicated,  this 
clean  stock  can  be  used  for  hatching 
eggs  from  which  healthy  chicks  can 
be  sold  to  market  egg  and  broiler 
producers.  He  came  out  against  co¬ 
existence  with  CRD,  wanting,  in¬ 
stead,  complete  annihilation  of  it. 

Dr.  Glen  Snoeyenbos  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  said  that 
blue  comb  has  recently  been  proved 
contagious,  but  that  antibiotics  are 
effective  in  its  control.  He  recom¬ 
mended  high  levels,  up  to  550  grams 
per  ton.  He  reported  that  sulfa- 
quinoxaline  is  the  best  treatment 
for  fowl  cholera  but  that  it  is  not 
always  successful;  it  will  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  disease,  he  said.  Depopula¬ 
tion,  thorough  disinfection,  and  a 
new  start,  Dr.  Snoeyenbos  stated, 
form  the  best  procedure  against  fowl 
cholera.  He  reported  that  fowl  ty¬ 
phoid  has  decreased  in  Massachusetts 
since  an  eradication  program  was 
started  in  1954.  That  year  12  farms 
were  infected;  in  1955  there  were 
only  three.  He  declared  that  a  similar 
eradication  program  should  be  tried 
for  pullorum  disease.  No  progress 
has  been  made  on  this  in  the  last  10 
years,  he  said,  and  he  characterized 
the  current  pullorum  situation  as  a 
“stalemate”. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Huttar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
brought  out  that  poultrymen  should 
not  provide  the  special  environment 
needed  by  disease  agents  for  livabil¬ 
ity.  He  felt  that  elemental  matters 
of  management,  like  cleanliness,  floor 
space  and  ventilation,  may  be  over¬ 
looked  by  too  many  poultrymen.  He 
cited  overheating,  crowding,  dis¬ 
infectant  burns  and  malnutrition  as 
conditions  which  weaken  chicks, 
especially  those  that  may  not  have 
inherited  natural  resistance.  Exces¬ 
sive  medication  and  too  frequent 
vaccination,  Dr.  Huttar  said,  fre¬ 
quently  weaken  the  birds.  While  he 
conceded  that  neither  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  he  argued  that,  if  the 
environment  is  right,  the  birds  will 
fend  off  many  diseases  naturally. 

Dr.  C.  I.  Angstrom  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Poultry  Laboratory,  Kingston, 
reported  an  increase  in  capillaria 
worms.  Usually  appearing  in  laying 
birds  seven  to  nine  months  old,  they 
cannot  be  fought  with  medicine,  but 
vitamin  A  feeding  oil  has  frequently 
proved  beneficial,  he  said.  Symptoms 
of  the  worm  infestation  are  pale  legs 
and  low  egg  production.  One  pint  of 
concentrated  vitamin  A  oil  in  100 
pounds  of  feed  for  a  two-weeks 
period  may  not  get  rid  of  the  capil¬ 


laria,  Dr.  Angstrom  said,  but  it 
does  overcome  the  economic  loss 
from  them.  Elimination  of  capillaria 
worms  from  poultry  can  come  only 
through  sanitation,  he  said. 

A  panel  of  specialists  on  vaccina¬ 
tion  programs  actually  used  on  farms 
produced  agreement  that  water  vac¬ 
cines  produce  less  immunization  than 
either  spray  or  dust  vaccines.  It 
found  that  more  sensitive  tests  are 
needed  to  detect  Newcastle  disease. 
Current  tests  frequently  show  no  im¬ 
munity,  it  brought  out,  when  im¬ 
munization  has  really  produced  at 
least  a  mild  one.  The  panel  was  of 
the  opinion  that  immunity  is  always 
relative  and  that  no  vaccine  can  stand 
up  against  all  degrees  of  disease 
exposure. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Cover,  University  of 
Delaware,  discussed  synovitis  or  hock 
disease  as  it  affects  seven-and  eight- 
week-old  broilers  on  the  Deimarva 
Peninsula.  The  disease  is  also  found 
in  laying  flocks,  he  said,  the  first 
symptom  being  the  birds’  inability 
to  walk.  Mortality  is  light  but  culls 
and  cripples  are  numerous,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Cover;  affected  birds  may 
be  condemned  at  broiler  dressing 
plants.  Birds  have  stiff  leg  joints 
first,  then  all  joints  eventually  be¬ 
come  affected,  he  said;  breast  blisters 
accompany  the  disease  in  nearly  every 
case.  Droppings  turn  green,  and 
livers  and  spleens  enlarge.  The 
synovitis  disease  agent  is  transmitted 
through  tissues  of  the  eye,  not 
through  feeding,  he  reported.  Birds 
artificially  inoculated  with  the  disease 
show  symptoms  in  seven  or  eight 
days.  Based  on  actual  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  sickness  follows  exposure  in 
about  21  days,  Dr.  Cover  said.  The 
most  effective  drugs  against  syno¬ 
vitis,  he  has  found,  are  NF-180,  aure- 
omycin  and  terramycin. 

Donald  Corbett,  Waterville,  Me., 
reported  a  feeling  that  antibiotics 
have  a  lot  of  value  but  that  they  are 
misused.  He  has  not  used  them  in 
broiler  operations  and  feels  that 
with  proper  management  they  are 
unnecessary.  He  cited  good  broiler 
performance  in  the  Maine  tests  as 
further  evidence  that  special  anti¬ 
biotic  supplementation  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  under  good  management.  In  the 
Maine  tests,  neither  vaccination  nor 
feed-supplementation  is  practiced. 

Harold  Sharp,  Salisbury,  Md.,  sug¬ 
gested  that  savings  may  be  more 
frequently  made  by  reduction  of 
feed  waste  than  by  use  of  antibiotics. 

Richard  Warren 


One  in  a  Million 


Conrad  Loeber,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
hatcheryman,  showed  his  prize  48- 
lb.  Broad-Breasted  Bronze  tom 
turkey  to  Barry  Hans,  three  years, 
Westmere,  N.  Y.,  at  the  recent  annu¬ 
al  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Turkey  Association  in  Schenectady. 
A  million  turkeys  voere  produced  in 
New  York  State  last  year. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1956  white  egg 
machines.  Loti  of 
large  white  eggi 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — • 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 


V.  V  M  uui  ni-uuuie  I’ll  IRKS. 

Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed 
Post  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  t 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


S'  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 


These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 


W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Started  Capons 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  from  Burlington  County 
made  the  “Philadelphia  Capon”  famous.  Now  you 
too,  can  order  5-6  week  old  Jersey  Black  Giants’ 
Cornish-Giants  (White  Cross)  or  White  Rocks  for 
your  own  eating  pleasure  or  premium  market  prices 
Surgically  caponizcd.  Write  or  telephone  today] 


MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

PHONE:  AMHERST  7-0144 
BOX  71,  R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  j, 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
Guaranteed  Purebred  Varieties.  Early  Hatched  1955. 
$30  pair.  1954  pairs  will  heed  Spring  1956  —  $45. 
A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N,  Y 


Gnclinnc  Massive  Market  Type  White  Em- 
uilingo  aen  and  Toulouse.  Breeders  Used 
Exclusively  For  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Heavy  Meat 
And  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 
EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM,  PAGE  BROOK  ROAD 
CHENANGO  FORKS,  NEW  YORK 


WHITTAKER  ROP  NEW  HAMPSH1RES 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Crosses  Available 

Write  for  Prices 

WHITTAKER  FARMS 
Stratham,  New  Hampshire 


BABY  CHICKS  * 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular. 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
Started.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
24  years.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA, 


BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$6.00-100,  $11.00-200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as¬ 
sortment  $2.50-100,  $4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 

KUNE’S  POULTRY  FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA. 


LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAWHITES,  MINORCAS 
$8.99;  Pullets,  $17.99:  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Hampshires,  $8.99;  Pullets.  $13.99;  Heavies,  $6.99; 
Mixed,  $5.99;  Leftovers,  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99.  FOB 
Catalog.  26  Breeds.  Bloodtested. 

BUSH  HATCHERY.  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


4EXTSSA  CHICKS,  $2.««  IOO. 

Bloodtested,  A  AAA  our  choice,  no  culls,  cripples.  30  breeds,  including 
Bocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Hampshires,  Mmorcas,  Leghorns,  Austra- 
whitea  $8.99;  pullets  $13-99;  Heavies  $6.99;  Mixed  $6.99,  Fryers 
$4.99;  Surplus  $3.99;  Leftovers  $2.99;  FOB.  Catalog 

CLINTON  CHICK  STORE,  |4  CUNTON,  MO. 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

LET  SHRAWDER’S  ANCONAS  KEEP  YOU 
The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


67  BREEDS  Baby  Chicks,  Eggs,  Sexed 
Chicks.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Bantams. 
All  rare  and  common  varieties.  Free,  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalogue,  colored  pictures. 
Low  prices.  MURRAY  MC  MURRAY. 
BOX  B-51,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 

SHELLENBERGER’S  leghorns 

Our  30th  year  breeding  Wh.  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pullets  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  prices. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield.  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS;  Giant  Pokins  $21.95-100.  Less  than  100 
add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown,  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

- -  HARCO-ORCHARD-PARMENTER  CROSS  ; 

Sex-link  pullets,  one  to  four  weeks  old.  Also,  eignt 
week  old  pullets  for  March  15th  delivery. 

F.  D.  THOMAS  &  SON, 

R,  I,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS.  Tel.  Milford  3j03 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 

“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  naro 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA, 


GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 
WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH,  VIRGINIA 

IF  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW- 

BROOK  USDA  Be Itsvi lie  Broadbreasts.  Free  Circular, 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22.  ra.. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  ■o"08)' 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  whicn 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  r®0U  . 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  oi 
address,  or  in  any  communication  rega!7;' 
mg  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Complete  Truck  Farming  Dispersal 

TWO  DAYS 

Fri.  March  23  —  Sat.  March  24,  1056 

AT 

Brooklands  Farm 

ROUTE  9  FISHKILL-  DUTCHESS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

The  undersigned  discontinuing  truck  farming  has  au¬ 
thorized  a  Complete  Dispersal  of  all  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  irrigation  equipment,  trucks,  buses  and  all 
equipment  necessary  in  the  operation  of  a  large  scale 
Fuck  farm.  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  farm  known  as 
Brooklands  Farm,  located  on  (Route  9  Albany  Post 
Road),  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Fishkill  is 
located  15  miles  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  20  miles 
north  of  Peekskitl,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  FRIDAY,  MARCH  23,  1956 
10  A.  M  •  RAIN  or  SHINE 

Papec  Forage  Harvester,  hay  and  corn  head.  Inter¬ 
national  Side  De.ivery  rake  on  Rubber,  P.  T.  0.  (nt. 

2  row  Potato  Digger,  2  Row  Potato  Planter,  2  Trans¬ 
planting  Machines.  !  Pieck  Vacuum  Biower.  Hay 
Elevator,  2  Jut.  Fluid  Manure  Spreaders,  I  Regular 
[nt.  Tractor  Spread!  r.  Rotary  6  ft.  cut  grass  or  brush 
Chopper,  app.  800-6'  field  tile,  2  Wheel  Trailer  for 
Harvesting  Sweet  Corn  I  Me  Deering  Burrmill,  I 
Int.  Hammer  Mill-  700  lb.  Field  Mixer,  Corn  Shelier, 

3  ft.  Mall  Chain  Saw,  Acetylene  Welding  outfit.  6  can 
fnt.  Milk  Cooler.  J  amesway  Water  Buckets,  misc. 
Dairy  Equipment.  194!  International  Dump  Truck.  120 
c(id  frame  sash,  a  large  assortment  of  small  tools, 
end  many  other  items  large  and  small. 

SELLING  SATURDAY,  MARCH  24.  1956 

10  A.  M.  .  RAIN  or  SHINE 

3- 1955  International  Series  400  Tractors,  (like  new), 

2-1950  Model  C  Tractors  and  Cultivators.  3-Ford  l>2 
Ton  Trucks,  1945-1946-1952  platform  with  racks,  i- 
1949  '2-ton  Ford  Pickup.  1-1951  %-ton  Ford  Pick¬ 
up.  1-1947  Dodge  Power  Wagon  4-wheel  drive  with 
winch  attached.  I -Gorman  Rupp  Irrigation  Pump, 
Chrysler  Motor,  on  rubber,  I  Marlow  Pump  with  V8 

Chrysler  Meter  on  Rubber.  I -Marlow  Pump  straight 

8  Chrysler  Motor  I- Marlow  Pump  6  cyl.  Chrysler 
Motor,  l-lrreco  pump  8  cyl.  Chrysler  Motor  on  rub¬ 

ber.  I  Chevro.et  Nurse  Truck  for  sprayers,  i500-gal. 
tank,  a  very  large  quantitiy  of  6-in.,  5-in.  and  4-in. 
aluminum  irrigation  pipe.  Various  sized  sprinkler 
heads,  rang.ng  in  size  from  15  gallons  per  minute  to 
300  gallons  per  minute,  aluminum  fittings  in  the 
form  of  L'S-T'S-T  valves,  gun  pipes,  intake  pipes, 
hoses  and  dead  ends  complete  equipment  for  irri¬ 
gation  units.  3  small  pumps  with  air-cooled  motor.  I 
Bri II ion  seeder  cn  rubber,  I  -  K i liefer  Ditcher  and 

Moter  International  Post  Hole  Digger.  4  Cobey 
Wogons,  Hardie  P.T  0.  8-row  sprayer,  I  Electric  Seed 
Treating  Machine.  I  8 -ft.  quick  attachable  Int. 
Disc.  Harrow.  Int.  quick  attachable  4-disc  plow.  I 

4- bottom  14-in.  Int.  Trailer  Plow.  3  Pac  Rite  Bean 
Grading  Be  ts.  capacity  150  bu.  per  hour  per  belt, 
made  by  American  Machinery  Ccrp.  8-sections  of  spike 
harrows.  I  Hester  4-disc  brush  plow.  I  Ezee-Flow 
Lime  Spreader.  2  Niagara  6-row  Dusters.  I  never 
used,  a  large  quantity  cf  one-half  bushel  and  bushel 
boskets,  quantity  of  l  bushel  bean  crates,  spray  ma¬ 
terials:  Parathion's.  Koiofog  and  Zeralate. 

BUSES 

IS47  Dodge  bus  seating  36:  1939  Mack  bus  seats  55; 
1940  Brockway  bus  seats  55:  International  bus  seats 
49.  Major. ty  of  above  buses  have  new  motors  and  in 
good  running  condition. 

Two  Way  G.E.  Radio  Equipment  Complete. 

Main  station,  3  mobile  units  transmitters  and  re¬ 
ceivers  tower  and  ear  antennas. 

Sale  by  order  of: 

STEPHEN  W,  BLODGETT.  Owner, 
FISHKILL,  NEW  YORK 
D.  LUTHER,  Auctioneer, 

WASSAIC.  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  Amenia,  N.  Y.  47 


Huested's  Poultry  Farm 

100%  Mt,  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets.. $34  per  100 

Red-Rock  Cross  Pullets . $28  per  100 

Heavy  Breed  Straight  Run . $17  per  100 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  HIGH  LIVABILITY 
Write  for  Special  Price  on  Cockerels 


Ereeders  from  the  best  leading  strains  in 
America.  All  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  30  YEARS 

The  Besl  Regardless  of  Price 


Huested's  Poultry  Farm 

NELLIE  HUESTED,  PROP. 
PHONE  GREENVILLE  54254 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Anthony’s  White  Leghorns 

Trapnested  •  Bloodtested  •  Pedigreed 

WIN  FIRST  AND  THIRD  PLACES 
IN  PENNA.  EGG  LAYING  TEST; 
PLACE  THIRD  IN  NATION 

All  three  of  our  Penna.  pens  had  100% 
livability  for  the  year  —  an  outstanding 
record. 

TAKE  SECOND  PLACE  HONORS 
AT  1955  CENTRAL  N.  Y.  RANCOM 
SAMPLE  TEST 

For  further  information,  write  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  New  1956  circular  and  price  list. 

GEORGE  M.  ANTHONY 
Strausstown,  Pa. 


GRA  YB  ILL’S — 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

ARE  ALWAYS  TOPS 

PA.  HEN  OF  THE  YEAR,  1955 

SECOND  &  FOURTH  IN  PA.  CONTEST  1955 

Ninth  Place  in  Ten  High  Pens  of  the  Nation 

Livability  Must  Be  Good  to  Be  Tops 

A  PROVEN  Breeding  Program: 

’  TRAPNESTED  SINCE  1928 

*  ALL  GRAYBILL  MATINGS  CONSIST  OF 
PEDIGREED  MALES  AND  FEMALES 

*  HIGH  LIVABILITY  IS  EMPHASIZED 

*  WE  PRODUCE  ALL  OUR  OWN  EGGS 
PA.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED,  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Once  you  have  Graybill's  Leghorns  you'll  be  well 

pleased.  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 

LEO  J.  GRAYBILL 

BOX  76,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


- - -BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  0.  D. - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 


Pilgrim  Goslings:  Large,  fast  growing,  husky.  $1.50 
fa.  Minimum  4  postpaid.  SNIVELY,  Colrain,  Mass. 


SHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  I'ouitry  House.  Est.  1883. 

„  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

March  3,  1956 


Two-Per-Cerat-  Chick 
Mortality  Is  Too  High 

Not  many  chicks  should  be  lost 
during  the  first  month  of  brooding. 
In  fact,  one  might  almost  say  that 
no  chicks  should  be  lost.  A  100  per 
cent  livability  is,  however,  a  high 
standard.  Some  years  ago,  we  ex¬ 
pected  a  loss  of  five  per  cent,  i.e. 
five  chicks  out  of  every  100  pur¬ 
chased,  but  that  loss  is  being  cut 
down  every  year. 

Pullorum  disease  at  one  time  was 
the  great  chick  killer,  but  blood 
testing  the  breeding  flock  has  all  but 
eliminated  it  as  a  menace.  Vitamin  D 
deficiency  was  a  problem  for  many 
years,  and  chicks  with  leg  weakness 
were  common.  The  modern  breeder 
diet  is  so  well  fortified  with  vitamin 
D  and  calcium,  however,  that  so- 
called  leg  weakness  is  rare  in  chicks. 
Newcastle  disease  had  its  fling  at 
chicks,  too.  and  still  runs  rampant 
in  some  flocks.  But,  if  the  breeding 
hens  are  almost  immune  from  the 
infection*  either  naturally  or  by  vac¬ 
cination,  their  chicks  will  be  free 
from  the  disease  until  they  are  at 
least  two  or  three  weeks  old. 

One  vitamin  deficiency  that  does 
spring  up  now  and  then  is  of  panto¬ 
thenic  acid.  Chicks  showing  this  defi¬ 
ciency  hatch  out  at  a  normally  high 
rate,  but  they  are  weak  and  listless 
and  they  die  within  a  day  or  two. 
An  injection  of  pantothenic  acid 
brings  about  improvement  within  a 
few  hours.  Breeder  diets  should  be 
well  iortified  with  this  vitamin.  It 
apparently  is  easily  destroyed  in 
mixed  feeds 

Nothing  much  can  be  done  about 
chicks  lost  from  chilling  or  over¬ 
heating  in  transit  except  to  secure 
an  adjustment  and  also  make  sure 
of  proper  delivery  for  the  next 
batch.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for 
losses  due  to  overcrowding  or  im¬ 
proper  brooding;  these  are  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  poultryman. 
In  this  day  and  age,  chick  losses  over 
two  per  cent  are  abnormal. 

C.  S.  Platt 


"Huge  Egg"  Production 

I  have  seen  where  a  man  in  West- 
field,  Mass.,  reports  picking  up  a 
hen's  egg  measuring  more  than 
seven  inches  in  circumference.  It 
weighed  five  ounces  and  is  reported 
to  have  been  laid  by  a  two-year-old 
Rhode  Island  Red.  We  had  one  big¬ 
ger.  Last  Summer  we  picked  up  an 
egg  that  actually  weighed  eight 
ounces  and  measured  nine  and  a 
quarter  inches  one  way  and  eight 
the  other.  It  had  two  yolks,  to  be 
sure,  one  of  which  had  its  own  sepa¬ 
rate  shell.  So,  besides  being  double- 
yolked,  it  was  double-shelled.  The 
bird  is  a  cross  and  was  one  and  a  half 
years  old  when  she  laid  her  tre¬ 
mendous  egg.  If  it  ever  was  hatched,  i 
it  would  surely  have  produced  an 
original  “ugly  duckling”!  Can  any- 
one  top  this  for  size  of  an  egg  just 
from  a  single  chicken?  r.  b.  ; 

Vermont 

— - 

New  NEPPCO 
Membership  Plan 

To  bring  services  of  Northeastern  I 
Poultry  Producers  Council,  10  Rutg-  : 
ers  Place,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  more 
actual  poultry  farmers,  a  new  mem¬ 
bership  plan  has  been  instituted. 
Any  member  of  any  association  of 
poultry  producers  who  agrees  to  pay 
$2.00  a  year,  or  to  have  it  deducted 
from  a  check,  will  become  a  NEPPCO 
member.  He  will  then  receive 
NEPPCO  News,  a  membership 
card,  and  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  all  of  NEPPCO’s  special  poultry 
functions  and  services. 


The  farmer  is  covetous  of  his 
dollar,  and  with  reason.  .  .He  knows 
how  many  strokes  of  labor  it  repre¬ 
sents.  His  bones  ache  with  the  day’s 
work  that  earned  it  —  Emerson, 
Conduct  of  Life,  Wealth. 


~~  ~~ — rmnmiiTTii  \iiwmn  mu 

I .ookin’  for  B&by  €  hicks  ? 

Every  week  in  the  year,  Suimy- 
brook’s  batteries  of  Incubators,  are 
hatching  thousands  of  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chicks.  They  will  be  great 
money  makers  for  the  poultrymen 
lucky  enough  to  own  them.  Success 
is  born  in  every  Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chick,  as  they  are  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in  America  — 
strains  famous  for  big  eggs  —  at 
low'  feed  cost  —  long  time  produc¬ 
tion —  no  broodiness  —  high  liva¬ 
bility  and  rapid  development.  We 
have  some  dandy  White  Leghorns 
—  Red  Rock  Sex-Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Join 
the  contented  group  of  successful 
poultrymen,  who  have  prospered  on 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  and 
Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Our 
prices  are  very  low  for  such  high 
quality  birds.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  TODAY. 

Ever  Think  of  Started  Pullets? 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  STARTED  PULLETS  in  America.  We  originated 
the  idea  30  years  ago.  We  have  some  of  the  nicest  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock* 
Sex-Links  (black  pullets)  you've  ever  seen  —  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age,  up  to  ready- 
to-lay.  They  are  all  from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America.  And  they  are 
priced  lower  than  you  can  raise  them  yourself  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  NOW  —  for 
current  list  of  pullets  on  hand,  as  they  are  selling  fast. 


FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway  Express  by  Air 
or  by  out  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound.  100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 
LET  US  SEND  OUR  NEW  1956  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2,  PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  N.  V. 


Top  N,  Y.  S. 
LegnornBreeder 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$$$  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you 
can  share  in  Bulk- 
ley’s  Leghorns’  high 
per  chick  income. 
Regular  monthly 
bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush 
postcard  today. 


BUIKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 


OUR  41st  YEAR 


130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel;  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Cham  berl i n 


SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 

Our  famous  Hi-Production  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavily 
right  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  are  tops  for 
meat  production.  Their  faster 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 
Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  very 
popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 
Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6.  W.  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


VERMONT 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


FAMOUS  FOR 
MEAT  AND 
BIG  EGGS 


TURKEYS! 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE—  BROAD  WHITES  S 
Lovelace  &  Keithley  Strains— BELTSVILLE  Wh.  C 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  X 
High  livability,  rapid  growth,  superiors 
market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  de-  i: 
livery  in  quantity  lots.  r 

DUCKS—  WHITE  PEKINS  C 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  V 


Barlocker  Broadbreasted  Bronze  and  Menefee  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  hatched  weekly  from  eggs  received 
direct  from  these  two  outstanding  breeders.  Top 
Quality  poults  are  the  best  profit  makers.  Circular. 
HIGHLAND  FARMS,  R.  D.  2,  SE L L E RSV I LL E,  PA. 


Midget  Broadbreasted  Brcnge  Poults.  A  broadbreasted 
turkey  for  retail  trade.  River-Rest  Broadbreasted 
Be Itsvi lie  and  Large  Whites  hatched  from  eggs  re¬ 
ceived  direct.  Circular.  HIGHLAND  FARMS, 

R.  D.  2,  BUCKS  CO.,  S  EL  L  E  RSV  I LLE,  PA. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT.  PA. 


GET  $2-$3  MORE  per  CASE 


with 

STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


America’s  Foremost 
Large  Egg  Strain ! 


•  Aside  from  large  egg  size, 
STERN’S  will  give  you  depend¬ 
able  production  averages  ranging 
from  60  to  80  percent,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  low  mortality.  This  su¬ 
perior  bird  cannot  be  beaten  in 
converting  feed  into  eggs  at  the 
lowest  cost. 


Earn  a  Better  Living 

with 

STERN’S 

White  Cornish  Cross 

A  Real  Money-Maker 


Write  today  for  Prices,  literature,  open  dates!  U.  S.- 
N.  i.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  Leghorns.  White 
Cornish  Crosses  and  White  Rocks. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEN 
CHICKS 

,  mo*  2  to  5  rt««  oio  ] 

LEGHORN 


PENNA. -U.S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 
CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER  BREAS¬ 
TED  POULTS, 
B.  B.  WHITES. 
B.  B.  BROII2  E 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  Largest 
Penna. -U.  S.  Pullor¬ 
um  -  Typhoid  Clean 
Poult  Hatchery  With 


Own  Breeders. 


Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


EMPIRE  WHITES  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  I 

TIMERMAN  BROAD  WHITES 

Poults  and  eggs  available  February  thru  July.  Wc  specialize  i 
in  fast,  early  maturing,  broad  breasted  qualities. 

All  eggs  produced  and  hatched  on  our  farm. 

Exclusive  turkey  hatchery  and  breeder  farm- 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN  TURKEY  FARMS 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  Owner 

Phone:  Theresa  7235  LaFargeville  (Jefferson  County),  N.Y. 
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How  competitive  pricing  in 
transportation  would  help  you 


in  most  American  businesses,  the 

benefits  of  greater  efficiency  can  be 
passed  on  promptly  to  the  public.  In 
the  transportation  business,  however, 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Consider  what  has  happened  on  the 
railroads: 

In  the  last  30  years  the  speed  of  the 
average  freight  train  has  gone  up 
more  than  50  per  cent:  the  load  has 
nearl  y  doubled  and  the  hourly  output 
of  transportation  has  increased  nearly 
three  times. 

To  make  possible  these  and  other 
gains  in  efficiency,  the  railroads  have 
spent,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
nearly  $11,000,000,000  — every  dollar 
of  which  was  financed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  themselves. 

But  —  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  a 
special  Cabinet  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President  —  government  regu¬ 
lation  frequently  denies  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  costs  of  the 
most  economical  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  protect  the  traffic  and 
revenues  of  carriers  with  higher  costs. 
The  result,  as  the  Cabinet  Committee 


says,  is  that  shippers  and,  ultimately, 
the  consuming  public  must  pay  more 
for  freight  transportation  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  this 
unhealthy  situation? 

The  special  Cabinet  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  railroads  and  other 
forms  of  regulated  transportation  be 
given  greater  freedom  to  base  their 
prices  on  their  own  natural  advan¬ 
tages.  At  the  same  time,  government 
regulation  would  continue  to  prevent 
charges  which  are  unreasonably  high 
or  unreasonably  low,  or  are  unduly 
discriminatory. 

This  would  make  it  possible  to  pass 
on  the  benefits  of  the  most  efficient 
operations  to  shippers,  producers  and 
retailers,  and  to  the  consuming  public 
which  in  the  end  pays  all  transporta¬ 
tion  costs. 

Bills  based  on  Cabinet  Committee 
recommendations  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  vital  subject,  write  for 
the  booklet,  “why  not  let  competi¬ 
tion  work?" 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


In  accordance  with  our  regular 
custom  we  herewith  present  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  of  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  Department  for  1955.  During 
the  year  there  were  1,234  claims 
amounting  to  $88,401.01  sent  in  for 
collection.  We  collected  3,332  claims 
in  the  amount  of  $23,688.02.  The 
figure  includes  some  claims  from 
previous  years,  and  there  are  still 
old  accounts  uncollected.  We  do  not 
give  up,  however,  until  we  have  ex¬ 
hausted  every  resource.  In  March 
alone  146  accounts  amounting  to 
$16,157.66  were  received  The  largest 
sum  collected  during  the  year  was 
a  claim  against  the  State  of  New 
York  for  $5,000.  Outgoing  corre¬ 
spondence  averaged  65  to  80  letters 
a  day,  and  more  than  23,000  letters 
were  written  during  the  year.  Some 
queries  necessitated  many  letters. 
The  queries  received  covered  every 
subject  under  the  sun.  Some  were 
personal  situations;  many  from  in¬ 
dividuals  who  wished  to  take  up  vari¬ 
ous  advertised  schemes  for  augment¬ 
ing  their  incomes;  work-at-home  pro¬ 
jects;  mining  and  investment  propo¬ 
sitions  —  all  were  urged  in  glowing 
circulars  and  advertisements.  Urani¬ 
um  and  oil  stocks  were  waved  in¬ 
vitingly  before  the  public.  Contracts 
were  presented  for  signature  while 
the  individual  was  under  the  hyno- 
tism  of  a  plausible  agent’s  sales  talk! 
Hurriedly  signing  without  due  re¬ 
flection  is  not  wise;  if  the  agent  is 
sincere  and  considers  you  a  good 
risk,  he  will  come  back.  We  repeat 
caution  and  more  caution  should  be 
used  before  signing  contracts  or 
papers  of  any  kind.  If  in  doubt,  ask 
your  bank,  a  lawyer,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  or  a  wise  business  man.  We 
harp  on  this  because  many  people 
are  induced  to  sign  contracts  or 
orders  for  goods  that  they  cannot 
afford  and  cannot  use.  The  record 
for  collections  since  1910  stands  as 
follows: 


1910 

400  claims  collected  $9,665.45 

1911 

395 

CC 

CC 

12,110.63 

1912 

550 

cc 

CC 

10,026.51 

1913 

743 

cc 

CC 

10,112.91 

1914 

800 

CL 

CC 

10,665.50 

1915 

921 

CC 

CC 

13,021.12 

1916 

1,192 

cc 

CC 

18,131.54 

1917 

1,630 

CC 

CC 

23,961.21 

1918 

2,232 

CC 

CC 

37,425.54 

1919 

2,596 

CC 

CC 

44,684.29 

1920 

2,493 

CC 

CC 

45,592.74 

1921 

1,584 

CC 

CC 

45,804.23 

1922 

1,479 

CC 

CC 

62.549.60 

1923 

2,246 

CC 

CC 

79,138.91 

1924 

1,588 

cc 

CC 

52,753.39 

1925 

1,436 

CC 

CC 

56,323.09 

1926 

1,613 

CC 

cc 

45,864.59 

1927 

1,450 

CC 

CC 

52,520.94 

1928 

1,046 

CC 

CC 

47,159.59 

1929 

1,459 

CC 

CC 

49,554.01 

1930 

1,148 

CC 

CC 

41,128.04 

1931 

1,064 

CC 

CC 

57,065.68 

1932 

1,240 

CC 

CC 

38,141.49 

1933 

1,080 

CC 

CC 

39,791.83 

1934 

1,153 

CC 

CC 

28,985.83 

1935 

1,184 

CC 

CC 

39,452.15 

1936 

1,093 

CC 

CC 

21,650.54 

1937 

1,008 

CC 

CC 

20,714.48 

1938 

1,098 

CC 

CC 

22,347.45 

1939 

911 

CC 

CC 

23,568.07 

1940 

820 

CC 

CC 

22,996.65 

1941 

2,202 

CC 

CC 

35,876.36 

1942 

1,104 

CC 

CC 

29,563.29 

1943 

1,434 

CC 

CC 

36,164.72 

1944 

1,058 

CC 

CC 

24,370.67 

1945 

1,064 

cc 

CC 

26,526.24 

1946 

894 

CC 

CC 

29,867.55 

1947 

879 

CC 

CC 

30,733.42 

1948 

949 

CC 

CC 

29,409.16 

1949 

1,165 

CC 

CC 

45,402.58 

1950 

896 

CC 

CC 

36,465.17 

1951 

949 

CC 

CC 

31,233.51 

1952 

999 

cc 

CC 

35,494.34 

1953 

1,017 

CC 

CC 

34,673.40 

1954 

777 

CC 

CC 

21,357.20 

1955 

3,332 

cc 

iC 

23,688.02 

58,509 

$1,598,912.98 

I  bought  Broadway  Angels,  Inc. 
stocks  in  1954,  investing  $150  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  I  read  a 
news  story  stating  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  trying  to  obtain  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  against  the  firm. 

I  wrote  them,  and  my  letter  has  not 
been  answered  or  returned.  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  can  get  the  money  for  me 
or  what  you  can  do.  m.  s. 

New  Jersey 

This  promoter  has  been  barred 
from  selling  any  more  stock.  The 
same  person  had  been  connected 
with  similar  firms,  and  there  is  no 
market  for  the  stock  at  this  time. 
Much  of  the  money  was  invested  in 
Broadway  productions  which  “flop¬ 
ped”,  and  very  little  was  invested  in 
“hits.”  The  only  benefit  we  see  for 
our  reader  is  to  take  credit  on  his 
income  tax  return  for  a  “bad  debt.” 

Never  expected  to  call  on  you 
after  40  years  of  reading  Publisher’s 
Desk,  but  here  it  is.  I  have  ordered 
books  from  the  Union  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  long  time,  as  they 
carry  the  line  of  reading  that  I  am 
interested  in.  On  October  10th,  I  sent 
an  order  totalling  $6.84  and  have  not 
heard  from  them  at  all.  In  the  past 
they  have  filled  orders  promptly. 

New  York  l.  r.  n. 

This  company  has  been  adjudged 
bankrupt,  and  there  is  very  little 
money  on  hand  to  pay  the  bills.  A 
trustee  has  been  named.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  formal  Proof  of  Debt 
forms  must  be  filed  with  Referee 
Herbert  Loewenthal,  Court  House, 
Foley  Square,  New  York,  7,  N.Y.  not 
later  than  July  3rd,  1956.  From 
present  indications  it  is  unlikely  that 
general  unsecured  creditors  will  re¬ 
ceive  any  return. 

Here  is  the  latest  racket  going  on. 
Print  it  in  Publisher’s  Desk  to  warn 
others  not  to  fall  for  it.  J.  b. 

New  Jersey 

This  is  a  new'  report  on  the  oid 
C.O.D.  parcel  post  racket.  Operators 
scan  the  obituary  notices  and  send 
cheap  religious  articles  to  members 
of  the  bereaved  family,  asking  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  for  same.  Relatives  or 
friends  usually  pay  for  the  articles, 
under  the  assumption  that  they  had 
been  ordered  by  the  deceased.  This 
practice  comes  under  the  head  of 
unordered  merchandise.  The  Post 
Office  Department  is  investigating 
such  impositions,  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  information  in  regard  to  any 
such  practice. 

As  a  long  time  subscriber  to  your 
paper,  I  am  sending  some  literature 
from  an  investing  company.  I  would 
like  to  know  if,  in  your  opinion,  this 
or  the  other  stock  listed,  would  have 
your  approval.  Is  the  company  O.K.: 

Ohio  J.  a.  d. 

The  stock  referred  to  is  Uranium 
stock.  We  are  advised  that  most  of 
the  Uranium  stocks  offered  in  this 
manner  are  purely  speculative.  It  is 
the  universal  opinion  that  only 
people  who  understand  the  present 
financial  structure  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  should  put  their  money  into 
them.  In  fact  experienced  investors, 
who  can  afford  to  lose  their  money, 
are  the  logical  buyers  of  these 
stocks.  There,  are  good  uranium 
stocks,  but  the  small  investor  should 
not  put  his  money  into  them  withouf 
the  advice  of  a  competent  authority. 
We  do  not  consider  them  safe  for 
a  small  investor. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  adTartiitog  In  tills  department  20e  per 
word,  including  name  sad  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  1s 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issae. 

This  department  is  tor  the  accommodation  at 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic.  N.  Y.: 

Wanted  male  and  female  ward  attendants. 
S2  940  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mainte¬ 
nance  For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  gard¬ 

ener  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Good  working  conditions.  Position 
open  April  1  to  November  15.  Write  stating 
experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1711, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  for 

Guernsey  farm.  Modern  house  and  many 
extras.  $185  per  month.  Peter  H.  Sandfort, 
Route  17-A,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Warwick  55-3187 


DEPENDABLE  farmhand  for  modern  vege¬ 

table  farm.  Experience  with  farm  machin¬ 
ery  desirable.  Write  giving  experience  and 
salary  desired.  PafTendorf  Farm,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. _ . 

Offering  steady  job  to  reliable  couple  able  to 

care  55  Holstein  milkers,  with  twice  daily 
milking.  Barn  cleaner.  No  field  work.  Salary 
$250  monthly  plus  apartment,  milk  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Phone  or  write  Beaver  Dam  Stock 

Farm,  Montgomery.  N.  Y.  Phone  5-1091. _ 

WORKING  manager  for  small  farm  near  Dan- 
bury.  50  head  registered  Jerseys.  Must  be 
good  with  animals  and  machinery.  Father- 
son  combination  would  be  useful.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  required.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  BOX  2004,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass, 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 

R.  x.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  married  man  for  nursery 
and  truck  farm.  No  Sunday  work.  Good 
wages.  New  three  room  apartment  furnished. 

George  Frank  &  Son,  Penfield,  New  York. _ 

FARMER-  Gardener  for  small  estate  in  Put¬ 
nam  County.  Must  have  good  knowledge  of 
tractor,  horses  and  cows.  Modern  five  room 
steam  heated  apartment.  $200  a  month  and 
privileges.  BOX  2X00,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MARRIED  working  manager  for  50  cow,  pure¬ 
bred  Hereford  farm.  Must  be  experienced  in 
breeding,  feeding  and  showing  cattle.  Care 
and  operation  ot  machinery.  Forage  produc¬ 
tion  and  harvesting.  State  age,  education,  size 
of  family,  experience.  Modern  house  furn¬ 
ished.  Position  available  March  15th.  Windrow 

Farm,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

GARDENER:  Experienced.  All  around  handy¬ 
man  with  some  farming  experience.  Be¬ 
tween  35  and  50.  Permanent  position.  Three 
room  cottage  with  oil  burner.  Only  those  with 
experience  and  recent  references  apply.  Write 
in  detail.  Box  70,  R.  R.  1,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

COOK:  Refined,  small  boarding  home;  would 

consider  woman  with  young  child.  Good 

wages.  B  OX  2101,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  young  couple  for  small 
diversified  farm.  For  further  information 
write  to:  Joseph  Curran.  LaGrangeville,  N,  Y. 

GENERAL  cook  wanted:  Clean,  sober  woman. 

Fine  home,  good  salary  for  right  party. 
Small  private  institution  for  aged.  Field  Home, 
R.  D,  1,  Peeks  kill,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeping  woman,  quiet,  re¬ 
fined;  one  child.  Motherless  home.  No  ob¬ 
jection  to  one  or  two  children.  BOX  2102, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Cleaning  man.  Chicken  farm.  $65 

month.  Geo.  Perier,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. _ 

LANDSCAPE  nursery  needs  working  fore¬ 
man.  Able  drive  truck  and  tractor.  Free 
cottage  for  small  family.  All  year.  Experience 
not  necessary.  Open  March  1st.  Write  particu- 
Xars.  DeBaun  and  Company,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  Farmer:  Married,  for  modern  farm, 
near  Allentown,  Penna.  Registered  Guernsey 
herd.  Good  house.  Ambition  and  interest  more 
important  than  experience.  BOX  2103,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MAN  for  broiler  farm  work  and  poultry  dress¬ 
ing.  Must  be  responsible  and  ambitious.  $270 
month,  vacation.  State  age  and  experience. 
BOX  2120,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  or  woman  as  caretaker  on 
small  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Wages,  room  and 
board.  BOX  2121,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRYMAN-Farmer:  8-hour  day,  48-hour 

week.  Paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Annu¬ 
al  salary  $3,096.  Quarters  for  single  man  only 
at  nominal  charge.  Apply  in  writing  for  inter¬ 
view  stating  qualifications.  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  Stale  School,  near 
Warwick,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  over  21  for  janitor  and  handy- 

man.  Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Room, 
board  and  small  wages  to  start.  BOX  2122, 
K ural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer,  married,  experienced,  well 
trained;  working  manager,  in  a  modem 
general  farming-dairy  set-up.  Guernseys. 
DHI  testing  20  years.  Modern  machinery.  Fine 
home  and  schools.  Good  working  conditions. 
Near  Allentown,  Pa.  Give  ful  details  in  first 
letter,  BOX  2123,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Single  man,  farmer,  start 
raising  poultry,  general  farm  work.  Board 
m,  loom,  state  starting  wages,  qualifications. 
J oseph  Marques,  Acushnet,  Mass, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  married  man  on  dairy 
farm.  Must  be  able  to  milk  and  drive  trac¬ 
tor.  Reply  in  writing  to:  H.  Curtis  Place, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager.  Intelligent 
working  farmer  for  small  dairy  herd.  Good 
wi,h  machinery  and  crops.  With  or  without 
larm  college  training.  Attractive  house  and 
salary  for  qualified  applicant.  Nathan  George 
Horwitt,  Lenox,  Mass. _ _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  drive  truck  and 
miscellaneous  work.  Woman  candle  eggs 
three  days.  Reference.  $285  per  month  includ¬ 
ing  3-room  modern  apartment.  Charles  Poul- 
”'.y ,  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jericho  Turnpike, 
Hicksville,  L.  I.  Cold  Spring  Harbor  2-8616, 

COUPLE:  Experience  for  South  Jersey  poul- 
try  farm.  Furnished  house.  State  age,  full 
details,  salary  expected.  BOX  2124.  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  for  general  work,  small  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Good  board.  Give  age,  experience, 
references,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. 

SOME  one  to  help  with  chores  for  exchange 
board  and  room.  Carl  Rumsey,  Dayton,  Va. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers, 
giiinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
st„  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
,r”ttikers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul- 
a  ~L°n(i  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 

cSrtlCaynd7?.7^f.rren  St-  New  York  7’  N- 


HANDY  man  also  house  man  and  care  for 
horses.  Middleaged,  single,  sober.  State 
wages  or  call  PL  3-9827.  John  Cunningham, 
168  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. _ 

COUPLE:  Welfare  hospital  experience.  Wife 
registered  nurse:  both  born  on  dairy  farms, 
want  work  running  farm  or  hospital;  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Available  August  1st.  BOX  2104,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FARM  or  herd  manager.  Experienced,  indus¬ 
trious,  sober.  Two  dependents.  Prefer  south¬ 
eastern  New  York  or  Connecticut.  BOX  2105, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Position  on  farm  by  woman  where 
they  raise  geese.  BOX  2106,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Desires  work  on  poultry 
farm  or  estate.  Married,  age  37.  Good  refer- 
ences.  BOX  2107,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  and  dairy  manager,  45 
married,  lifetime  experiences  all  phases 
Large  operation  preferred,  excellent  references 
BOX  2108,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  teacher,  desires  elementary 
or  rural  position.  BOX  39,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MAN,  31,  American,  desires  position  on  pri- 
vate  estate,  take  complete  charge  of  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables;  15  years  experience  in 
nursery,  gi-eenhouses  and  general  farming. 
Studied  botany  and  landscaping.  References. 
BOX  2125,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  woman,  candling, 
dressing.  Room,  board,  modest  wage.  Car 
available,  BOX  2126,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WIDOW:  Good  cook,  desires  housekeeping: 

rural  or  city.  References.  11  Harrison  Ave., 
Glens  Falls,  N,  Y, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man,  one  child, 
wishes  position  on  estate  as  farmer-gardener. 
Good  references.  BOX  2127,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  horned 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farms  in  Orange  County, 
near  N.  Y.  C.  Large  and  small,  bare  or 
stocked.  Homes  or  businesses.  Write  us  your 
wants.  S.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washingtonville, 
New  York. _ 

CORTLAND  County  dairy  farm:  270  acres,  100 
acres  level  stoneless  meadows,  drive-thru 
barn  for  50  big  cows,  silos;  7-room  frame 
dwelling  with  piped  furnace,  bath  and  jet 
pump,  with  pressure  water  piped  to  all  build¬ 
ings.  Hard  road.  Cheap  at  $12,500.  Robert  E. 
Atkinson,  Realtor,  Unadilla,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  outstanding  farm 
properties  in  north  central  New  York.  Ap¬ 
proximately  240  acres,  mostly  alfalfa  soil. 
Completely  equipped,  including  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  herd.  Big  9-room  recently  re¬ 
modeled  farm  house,  all  modern  conveniences 
plus  tenant  house.  50-cow  modern  dairy  barn, 
new  concrete  silo,  other  buildings.  On  main 
highway.  Will  sell  bare  farm  only  if  desired.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  tops  in  a  farm  and 
can  make  a  substantial  down  payment  con¬ 
tact:  Livingston  Lansing  R.  D.  2,  Boonville, 
New  York  or  Phone  902-F-6  evenings  for 
further  details. 


FLORIDA  lakefront  home,  large  living  room 
with  smile  fireplace,  sleeping  porch,  airy 
bedrom,  convenient  electric  kitchen,  ceramic 
tile  bath,  furnished  including  linens,  china, 
boat,  motor.  Lovely  magnolias,  oaks,  azaleas; 
$12,500.  Other  homes,  farms,  $3,650,  up.  John 
Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness.  Florida. 


FARM:  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  160 
acres,  120  tractor  tillable,  hard  road,  tele¬ 
phone,  electricity,  R.  F.  D.,  school  bus,  milk 
pickup.  Remodeled  stable,  21  cows,  new  milk 
room,  other  barn  19  stanchions,  three  build¬ 
ings  for  storage.  BOX  2009,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


145  ACRES  on  State  Highway  8,  river  view, 
beautiful  home,  120  ft.  barn.  38  stanchions, 
33  cows,  tool  barn  and  tools;  $25,500.  A. 
Mercadante,  R.  D.  2,  So.  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


FORTY  Acres,  stream,  springs,  woods,  se¬ 
cluded.  Ninety  minutes  from  New  York. 
Nice  camp  locations.  Contact  owner.  Norman 
Wyble,  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 


SULLIVAN  County  best  productive  dairy  and 
poultry  farms.  Free  lists  on  request.  Herzog 
Realtor,  250  Broadway.  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  Farms:  250  acres,  100  cow  barn, 
$80,000;  190  acres  including  42  fine  cows. 

Will  divide:  87  acres  on  Route  17,  $30,000; 
122  acres,  $19,000.  Other  country  properties 
within  70  miles  New  York  City.  Write  wants: 
Paul  Boughton,  l‘/2  Dolson  Avenue,  Middle- 
town.  New  York, _ _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

72  ACRES,  Cortland  County,  New  York:  Good 
8-room  house,  dairy  barn  with  15  stanchions, 
garage,  $4,000,  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 
Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Farm:  100  acres  for  beef  cattle. 

Good  house,  barn,  oft'  main  road,  cash.  100 
miles  N.  Y.  C.  State  full  particulars.  BOX 
2109,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  farms  suit¬ 
able  for  excellent  grazing,  grain  and  row 
crops.  Write  us  about  what  you  would  like  to 
have.  Bradham  Realty  Company,  Realtors. 
"We  specialize  in  farms.”  2  N.  Main  St., 
Phone  3-3377,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  276  acres,  24  cow  barn. 

Shiping  D.  C.  stock,  equipment,  feed.  Six- 
room  home,  bath,  heat.  Everything  $55,000. 
Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Va. 


WANTED:  Two  small  retirement  or  vacation 
farms.  Convenient.  $2,000-$10,000  or  rent. 
Would  renovate.  Nice  people.  BOX  2110,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  2-family  apartment  house.  Mae 
Ryan,  4  Elm  St.,  Lima,  New  York,  


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  $3,000  to  $4,000  cash 
for  all.  Describe  farm  house,  acreage,  out¬ 
buildings;  no  agents.  BOX  2111,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


335-ACRE  dairy  farm,  140  tillable,  A-l  build¬ 
ings,  two  houses,  central  Vermont.  57  head, 
41  milkers,  baler,  combine,  two  tractors,  truck, 
etc;  650  bucket  sugar  bush.  Silo.  Grow  own 
grain.  $35,000.  BOX  2112,  Rural  New  Y orker. 
20  ACRES,  partly  clear,  electricity  available; 

$400  cash  if  interested.  Write  owner.  W. 
Given,  Marydel,  Maryland. 


224  ACRE  farm,  180  acres  tillable  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  Telghman  Knotts, 
Queen  Anne,  Maryland. _ 

FOR  Sale:  12  acres,  7 -room  house,  improve¬ 
ments;  other  buildings;  on  hard  road.  Write 
for  information.  LeRoy  Smith,  R.  D..  Deposit, 
New  York. 


FARM  for  sale;  200  acres,  modern  buildings, 
hard  surface  road,  8  miles  from  Coopers- 
town,  6  from  Oneonta.  BOX  2113,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


March  3,  1956 


FREE  Catalog:  Each  of  its  hundreds  of  de¬ 
scriptions  is  almost  like  a  short  letter  from 
a  friend  telling  you  about  an  interesting 
property.  Camps,  abandoned  and  productive 
farms,  homes,  businesses — all  kinds,  sizes, 
prices.  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Eft’s  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  and  produce  farm,  about 

70  acres,  part  riverflat,  very  nice  home,  8 
rooms,  bath  and  sunroom,  one  story  poultry 
house  approximately  24x80.  Large  barn  con¬ 
verted  into  2-story  poultry  house.  Brooder 
houses.  Ideal  for  roadside  stand.  Located  on 
Route  8  just  south  of  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  Price 
$11,000.  Good  terms.  Write  or  telephone 
Craine  and  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  N.  Y, 

78  ACRES,  Madison  County,  9-room  house 
garage,  dairy  barn,  equipment  sheds.  Ali 
buildings  in  excellent  condition.  Frank  Huss 
R.  D,  1,  Eaton,  N,  Y. _ _ 

LOVELY  home  for  retired  person.  Reason¬ 
able.  Write  BOX  2115,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL,  residential,  3-story  brick, 
20  rooms,  basement,  two  concrete  garages; 
no  segregation;  $18,000;  cash  $8,000;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged;  income  $1,536.  Taxes  $426.  10  minutes 
to  Times  Square.  Weehawken,  N.  J.  BOX  2114, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Acreage  with  or  without  house: 

vicinity  northwest  Connecticut.  Mr.  Grabarz, 
Byram,  Conn.  _ 

SELLING  beautiful  estate  bordering  lake. 

Mary  Cummings,  Putnam  Station,  N.  Y. 
Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor. 

NEW  home  ranch,  restricted  area,  central 
N.  Y.  Seven  miles  east  of  Syracuse  on  high 
and  dry  farm  land,  near  schools,  churches, 
stores  and  shopping  centers.  Lot  100x200;  15 
minutes  to  down  town  Syracuse  or  industrial 
centers.  Contractor.  Glenn  Heffron,  Minoa, 
New  York. _ 

378  ACRE  New  York  farm:  stock,  tools  and 

retail  milk  route:  $32,500;  $12,000  down.  Or 
bare  farm  and  milk  rou  e  $24,500;  bare  farm 
$22,500,  1-4  down.  BOX  2116.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
POULTRY  Farm.  Income  property.  Ten  thou- 
sand  broiler  capacity,  fully  equipped.  Six 
modern  apartments,  oil  heat,  two  artesian 
wells,  nine  garages.  Beautifully  landscaped, 
five  acres.  Three  miles  from  Newburgh. 
Adolph  Vermeulen,  Route  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  73-J-2. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Home,  near  Columbus,  Georgia; 

electricity,  water,  acreage;  $2,800.  Thomas 
Benwell,  2706  Sanitarium  Ave.,  Orlando.  Fla. 

FOR  rent,  in  central  New  Jersey,  excellent 

dairy  farm,  modern  barns  and  silos,  50  acres 
of  alfalfa,  30  acres  mixed  hay.  For  sale  certi¬ 
fied  and  accredited  80-cow  milking  herd,  full 
line  of  farm  machinery  including  barn  cleaner 
and  ensilage  unloader  guaranteed  class  1;  fluid 
milk  market  on  premises.  Present  price  $5.87 
per  cwt.  3.5  milk.  Owner  will  finance  part 
of  cost.  BOX  2140,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GENERAL  dairy  farm:  110  acres,  new  barn, 
40  stanchions,  brook,  good  road,  10-room  and 
bath  home.  $35,000.  C.  G.  Ort,  245  Main  St., 
Hackettstown, _ New  Jersey. 

70  ACRE  partime  or  retirement  farm,  seven 
miles  to  Gettysburg.  Barn  and  six  room 
house,  all  conveniences:  $9,500.  Owner  Dick 
Wiechmann,  Biglerville,  Penna. _ 

FEED  business  for  sale:  Modern  mill,  estab¬ 

lished  over  100  years.  Owner  retiring. 
Beacon  Feeds  dealership.  BOX  2119,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

240  ACRE  established  New  England  dairy 
farm  with  milking  parlor.  Excellent  water 
supplies.  BOX  2117,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FLORIDA  retirement  in  Gulf  Highlands  offers 
best  in  abundant  living.  Established  com¬ 
munity  adjoins  heavily  developed  beach  area, 
in  Florida’s  fastest-growing  county.  All 
sports  moments  away.  Lots  low  as  $345.  Com¬ 
plete  homesite  (two  lots)  for  just  $14.37  down, 
$14.37  monthly.  No  interest.  Title  insured. 
Color  brochure  free.  Write  today!  Sam  B. 
Hearn,  Developer,  Box  W-177.  Panama  City 
Beach,  Florida. 

FLORIDA  Winter  Garden  farms,  money-mak- 
mg  Tung  groves,  and  wooded  homesites  in 
beautiful  Green  Hills.  Near  famous  Panama 
City  pleasure  resort.  World’s  finest  beaches. 
Many  lakes.  Best  fishing,  hunting.  10  and  20 
acre  farms.  Bearing  Tung  groves.  Lowest 
prices:  easy  terms.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  Farms,  large  and  small:  beef  or 
dairy.  Businesses,  various  opportunities. 
Si.uated  in  historical  Virginia.  Ideal  climate 
the  year  round  Also  small  homes  with  small 
acreages  for  retirement.  Extra:  725  acre  farm, 
62o  in  cultivation,  ideally  located,  offering 
many  good  features,  attractively  priced.  De¬ 
tails  and  pamphlet  upon  request.  K.  A. 
Spencer,  Broker,  Box  52,  Scottsville.  Va. 
STOCK  farm  for  rent  in  Warren  County,  New 
Jersey.  Suitable  for  beef,  sheep,  etc.  Tight¬ 
ly  fenced,  good  hay,  pasture  and  water.  Large 
barns,  corn  crib;  4-room  cottage.  BOX  2128, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

5-ACRE  poultry  farm,  20,900  capacity,  modern 
house,  8  rooms,  3  baths,  oil  heat;  help 
house,  2-story  garage,  truck  and  all  equip¬ 
ment,  m  fast  growing  town,  good  retail  possi¬ 
bilities;  easy  terms.  Write  P.  O.  Box  303. 
Bohemia,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. _ 

CONNECTICUT:  Stamford  area,  sell  comfort- 
able,  economical,  well-kept  6-room  house; 
good  lot,  large  garage  with  playroom;  near 
transportation,  shopping,  schools.  Write- 
Sayward,  Northfield,  Vt, 

W  OULD  rent  small  modern  village  home, 
some  furniture,  few  acres  good  vegetable 
land,  to  October  1;  option  to  buy.  Must  be 
real  value,  reasonable  terms.  BOX  2129,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


GENERAL  store,  located  in  Sunapee,  N.  H. 
for  details  write,  BOX  107,  Sunapee.  N.  H 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  325  acres,  fully  equipped 
James  Vickerson.  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  To  buy  on  contract  a  dairy  with 
equipment,  with  option  to  buy  the  farm. 
A  farm  that  will  care  for  60  or  80  head  of 
milkers.  At  present  we  have  36  milkers  in 
Sussex  County.  Would  like  the  vicinity  of 
Vernon,  N.  J..  Warwick,  or  Florida,  N.  Y 
My  milk  market  is  with  the  New  Jersey 
Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  in  Newton,  N.  J.  BOX 
2130,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

VILLAGE  home,  Maine:  One  mile  to  beach. 

Semi-Colonial.  Eleven  rooms,  two  baths  (one 
or  two  apartments).  Oil  fired;  landscaped; 
barn  attached.  $12,300.  B.  Krauter,  Soutli 
Harps  well, _ Maine . _ 

CHENANGO  County:  206-acre  dairy  farm,  all 
farm  machinery,  27  head  stock;  $13,000  cash 
or  $14,000,  one-half  down.  Earl  Wilbur.  Har- 
pursville,  N,  Y.  _ 

FOR  Retirement:  Two  sisters  want  home  or 

farm  100-200  cash.  Describe  what  kind  land 
and  home.  Prefer  New  Hampshire.  BOX  2131 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SELL  or  rent  290  acre  farm.  Oil  heat.  Modern 

Plumbing.  Large  barn,  etc.  $12,000.  Rent 
$600.  Stafford,  Potter  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  house,- extra- large  22x13 
kitchen  and  enclosed  porch  on  200  acres  in 
located  for  club  or  resort. 
$20,000.  BOX  2132.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSES,  gardens,  nothing  down!  List  free. 

Want  infant  industry.  Help  you  start  manu- 
factunng.  Perry,  Brier  Hill,  2,  Penna. 

SMALL  hotel  with  liquor-beer  license.  Com- 
Plete;  $19,000.  BOX  2133.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED  to  buy  on  contract,  or  rent.  Farm 
with  or  without  stock.  R.  Compton,  German- 
town,  New  York. 

363  ACRES,  stocked  and  equipped!  south- 
east,  Pennsylvania.  BOX  2134,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  to  purchase  acreage  with  or  with- 

out  woods  and  buildings,  within  25  miles 
north  or  west  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Russell  A. 
Isham,  Terryplanes  Road,  Bloomfield.  Conn. 

FLORIDA:  Orange  City  Hills  planned  develop- 
,  mem.  of  retirement  homes  and  lots.  Guaran¬ 
teed  high  elevation;  purest  water;  near  Day¬ 
tona  Beach.  Good  fishing.  Reasonable.  For 
further  information  write  to  J.  Daniel  Kolar 
Realtor,  Box  202,  Orange  City,  Florida. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One 
bushel  oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit 
$o.00;  one  bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels 
$3.50.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi, 
Dillingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

AVERY  ’  S  Golden  wlldflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery.  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

BEE-Good-Comb-Honey!  Big  chunks  clover 

<ciCo^mbAiiFlJ^  P°und  $2.15.  Extracted 

$1.95.  All  prepaid.  Gharles  Peet.  Marathon, 
New  York, _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 

to  order:  $o.l5  per  bushel;  express  free. 
L,  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

°Lp  Fashioned  dried  apples :  Two  pounds 
$1.55;  lour  pounds  $3.00  prepaid.  L.  W 
Denlmger,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup:  One 
gallon  $6.50;  \2  gallon  $3.50;  \\  gallon  $2.00 
postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Herbert  Miller. 
Richfield.  Penna.  _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid  or  granulated: 
Five  pounds  $1.95;  carton  6  5’s  $8.00  prepaid; 

60-pound  can  $9.60  not  prepaid.  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

C£PICE  d°ver  Honey:  5’s  $1.75:  10  lb.  pails 

$3.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Six  5-lb.  pails 
clover  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  60-lb. 

cans  clover  $9.60  here.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus.  New  York. _ 

NEW  Grade  A  pure  maple  syrup  $5.00  per 

gallon.  F.O.B.  Milford  H.  Deck.  Ripley, 
New  York. _ 

NEW  Crop  Pecans:  Selected  Stuarts.  3  pounds, 

$3.00;  regular  mix,  4  pounds,  $3.00.  Pecan 

meats,  regular  mix,  3  pounds,  $5.00;  large 

whole-halves,  2  pounds,  $5.00.  Raw  peanuts 
in  shell,  5  pounds,  $2.00.  All  postpaid.  Joy 
Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED:  Fresh  butternut  meats;  any 

amount.  Brown's  River  Maple  Products.  Inc., 
Jericho,  Vermont. _ 

SUGAR  Cane  Syrup:  Pure,  Southern  delicacy; 

pint  39  cents-  quart  75  cents;  gallon  $2.45. 
Good  Fortune  Farm.  Gloster,  Miss. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

RETIRED  gentleman,  fine  good  home  on 
farm  in  Sullivan  County.  BOX  2135,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

_  MISCELLANEOUS 

NEW  YORK  State  adoptive  home  being  sought 
for  three  Catholic  brothers  together,  ages: 
13,  12,  10.  Reply  to  Chemung  County  Welfare 
Dept,,  Elmira,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale :  Twine  baled  straw  and  Brome 

hay.  Hall  Farm,  N.  Bennington,  Vermont. 
Telephone  4509. _ 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman.  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 

4-7289. _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 

Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder 
Petroleum  Co.,  Fort  Plain.  New  York  Teie- 
phone  45111. _ 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con¬ 

dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

TOBACCO:  Four  pounds  pipe  smoking  $2~00 
postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

FOR  Sale:  Standby  generator,  3,500  watts! 

110/220  volts,  60  cycle  with  Briggs  and 
Stratton  engine.  Brand  new  sold  for  $583; 
will  sell  for  $360.  Brace  Farms.  R.  D.  1. 
Port  Jervis.  N.  Y.  Have  folder. _ 

FINEST  quality  cedar  posts  pointed  for  driv¬ 

ing.  Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  barns. 
Truck  load  deliveries  until  March  15.  Murray 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  683121, _ 

WANTED:  A  Brushking  brush  saw.  BOX 
2118,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Milk  making  hay,  50  tons  field 
baled  alfalfa  Brome  hay,  good  condition, 
June  cut  from  well  fertilized  fields.  Price  at 
|3J!P  or  delivered  quoted  on  inquiry.  Write 
Phil  Disque,  Furnace  Brook  Farm,  South 
Shaftsbury,  Vermont  or  telephone  Benning¬ 
ton  a840.  Location  seven  miles  north  of 
Erennmgton,  Vermont,  20  miles  north  of 
Wilbamstown,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED:  Roto-tiller  and  Ford  tractor. 

Woodlawn  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  1,  St.  James 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  New,  unused.  Starline  Barn 
Cleaner  for  15-30  cow  dairy,  1  or  2  gutter 
No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Reply  to  Sunny j 
side  Farms,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 

TIMBER  and  saw  logs  wanted,  especially 
interested  in  Red  Oak  and  Poplar.  Write  or 
telephone  for  full  particulars.  Miller’s  Saw¬ 
mill,  Post  Office  Box  156,  Elizabeth ville.  Pa. 
Telephone  58.  _ 

52  USED  James  Way  cow  stanchions,  stais 
and  drinking  cups,  some  pipes.  Best  cash 
offer.  Write  Alice  M.  Walsh,  Box  218, 
Wyandanch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SALE:  Handbraided  new  wool  rug,  9  x  11V2 
Hit  and  miss  pattern  $312.  Orders  taken! 
Arthur  Lyons,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

DIG  through  your  attic  and  barn  for  that 
old  clock.  Send  description  and  sketch. 
Vincent  Versage.  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 

°NE  Andis  animal  clipper 7”new,  never  used. 
Masterson,  Route  1,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Used  Niagara  crop  dustir!  Bruno 
Battochi,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


OLD  fashioned  horse  powers  complete 

nr  i  e!k,elfhtk  exLra  jacks,  one  reversible 
(18*1).  Shank  thresher.  John  S.  Brenneman, 
K.  6.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00:  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey, 

FOR  Sale:  44  ft.  mobile  home;  one  year  old- 
priced  for  quick  sale;  terms.  Corse,  113 
Moonachie  Ave.,  Moonachle,  New  Jersey. 

G9PD  looking  self-propelled  mobile  home. 

Also  ideal  for  office  or  camping.  Must  sell 
C.  B.  Davison,  Millbrook,  New  York. 


NEED  HELP? 

from  1  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  your  Farm 

Distance  No  Handicap 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287*4  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Open  daily  and  Saturday  6  AM  to  6  PM 
Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
( Established  30  Years) 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Old  established  business  concern 
wants  two  experienced  salesmen 
to  call  upon  farmers  in  New 
York  and  Penna.  territory.  Must 
own  a  car,  have  previous  ex¬ 
perience  selling  to  farmers  and 
a  good  sales  record.  Salary  and 
liberal  commission  will  enable 
a  steady  worker  to  earn  an 
attractive  income.  State  age, 
experience  and  character  refer¬ 
ence’  BOX  402, 
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LP  GAS  OR 
TRACTOR  FUEL 
ENGINES 


TRACTOR 


meet  the  K 


3  FRONT  END  TYPES 


TYPE  U 


TYPE  E 


TYPE  N 


UR  SPECIAL 


with  POWER  STEERING  and  3-WAY  FRONT  END 


Here’s  touch-controlled  4-plow  power  that  fits  every  job!  It’s  the 
new  Minneapolis-Moline  UB  Special,  bringing  you  three  fiilly- 
interchangeable  front  ends,  and  as  special  equipment,  the  most 
advanced  power  steering  system  in  the  field!  Easy  change-overs 
give  you  single  wheel,  dual  wheel  or  extended  front  ends  ...  all 
steered  by  hydraulic  power.  See  this  new  MM  UB  Special  at  your 
MM  Dealer  .  .  .  now! 
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MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOT 


TO  WORK  MORE  ACRES  per  GALLON 


Step  up  your  power  with  this  husky,  3-plow  ZB  tractor  and  see 
how  farming  costs  drop!  You  choose  gasoline,  LP  gas  or  tractor 
fuel  engines— each  factory-engineered  to  get  every  penny's  worth 
of  power  out  of  every  gallon  of  fuel  you  use.  There's  a  complete 
line  of  matched  MM  machines  for  the  ZB  to  let  you  tackle  every 
job  with  time-saving  3-plow  capacity.  You’ll  farm  extra  acres 
every  day  with  this  advanced  ZB,  the  tractor  built  to  do  more ! 


When  you  farm  with  this  UB  tractor,  you  farm  with  the  fuel  that 
saves  you  most,  and  hitch  money-making  4-plow  power  to  every 
job.  Gasoline,  LP  gas,  diesel  fuel  and  tractor  fuel— there’s  a  UB 
engine  factory-engineered  to  give  you  top  fuel  economy  on  each. 
The  extra  endurance  and  rugged  simplicity  that’s  a  built-in  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  4  UB  engines  helps  you  make  money  and  save  money, 
on  job  after  job,  in  crop  after  crop.  If  4-plow  power  is  what  you’re 
looking  for,  ask  your  MM  Dealer  for  a  show-down  demonstration 
of  the  power-packed  UB.  He’ll  prove  performance  outstanding 
in  the  field ! 
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THESE  ARE  2  SURE  WAYS 


MARCH  17,  1956  Spring  Plans  Get  Under  Way 


PULLS  BETTER . . .  LASTS  LONGER . . .  COSTS  LESS! 


vl'x-'/-: 


Compare  the  Firestone  "Deep 
Tread”  with  other  tractor  tires 
in  its  price  range.  You  will  find  the 
price  is  low  and  the  famous  Firestone 
quality  will  give  you  much  more  for 
your  money. 

Although  low  in  price,  the 
Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  tractor  tire 
has  more  tread  rubber  for  longer 
tire  life  .  .  .  deeper  curved  and 
tapered  bars  and  big  powerful  shoul¬ 
ders  for  maximum  drawbar  pull  .  .  . 
and  flared  tread  openings  for  posi¬ 


tive  cleaning  in  any  soil  condition. 

The  new  Firestone  Safety- 
Tensioned  Gum-Dipped*  cord  body 
is  the  strongest  built  today.  The 
Safety-Tensioned  Gum-Dipped  cord 
body  lasts  longer  and  resists  costly 
impact  breaks. 

Let  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  show  you  the  many  money- 
saving  advantages  of  the  Firestone 
"Deep  Tread”  tractor  tire.  He  will 
be  glad  to  quote  you  the  low  ex¬ 
change  price  for  your  tractor  tire  size. 


*T.M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pah  Off. 


Copyright  1950,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Make  FIRESTONE 
Your  Headquarters 
For  Ail  Your  -  «  . 


..AND 
SERVICE 
NEEDS 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


In  Education,  First  \  | 
Things  First  J 

With  advancing  years  most  of  us 
are  inclined  to  be  more  and  more 
reminiscent.  Our  mind  inevitably 
harks  back  75  years  or  more  to  the 
days  of  our  childhood,  and  we 
measure  the  customs  of  today  with 
those  that  stand  out  quite  clearly 
during  the  days  of  our  youth. 

It  is  true  that  improvement  is 
usually  the  rule  over  the  life  spent 
in  the  “good  old  days.”  However,  it 
may  not  be  too  pessimistic  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  some  ways  the  reverse 
is  true.  Granted  that,  in  general, 
comparisons  are  odious,  yet  it  may 
be  helpful  to  select  practices  that 
might  be  improved  upon  in  our 
present-day  teaching. 

With  all  the  advances  and  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made 
and  are  taking  place  in  our  common 
schools,  would  it  be  too  critical  to 
mention  something  that  has  been 
neglected  or  overlooked  in  the 
training  of  our  boys  and  girls  of 
pre-high  school  age? 

We  are  told  that  the  largest  room 
in  the  world  is  “the  room  for  im¬ 
provement.”  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  may  we  ask  ourselves  if  the 
subject  of  reading  aloud  is  being 
taught  as  well  or  as  rigidly  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  youth  when 
we  attended  the  one  or  two  room 
schools  50  or  70  years  ago?  Time  was 
when  the  three  R’s  were  emphasized 
and  taught  much  more  thoroughly 
than  at  present.  In  this  place  sub¬ 
jects  of  lesser  importance  (it  would 
seem  to  the  writer)  have  been 
drawn  into  the  schedule  of  the 
youth  of  today.  Art,  music,  dancing 
and  dramatics  are  a  few  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught  today  in  our  modern 
schools.  All  of  these  are  all  right 
in  their  place,  but  it  would  seem 
that  they  might  be  followed  up  in 
later  years  after  the  intermediate 
courses  have  been  completed.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  these  specialized  subjects 
detracts  from,  or  reduces,  the  time 
allowed  for  the  rudimentary  topics 
of  the  early  school  program. 

It  is  really  painful  to  listen  to 
the  attempts  of  many  of  our  young¬ 
sters  as  they  try  to  x'ead  aloud,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  penmanship  at¬ 
tained  by  some  of  them,  a  far  cry 
from  the  old  Spencerian  writing  of 
years  ago!  The  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing  is  one  remedy  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  poor  penmanship,  but 
not  all  of  our  children  care  to,  or  do, 
avail  themselves  of  that  training. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  there  is 
not  time  during  the  pre-college 
years  of  our  youth  to  include  more 
training  in  reading  writing  and 
spelling.  All  right,  if  choose  we 
must,  let  us  think  twice  before  slight- 
ling  the  three  rudimentary  subjects 
| that  are  the  foundation  of  a  com¬ 
plete  education,  and  substituting 
even  partially  subjects  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  with  which  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  day.  It  may  mean  ad¬ 
ding  one  more  year  to  preparing  for 
college  or  the  graduation  from  high 
school,  which  marks  the  end  of 
formal  education  for  many  of  our 
young  people  of  today.  Is  it  too 
much  to  advise  that  we  “place  first 
things  first”?  Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


They  that  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety 
deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety.  — 
.Benjamin  Franklin,  Historical  Re- 
view  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Penn  Springs  Bobs  Armour,  Ayrshire,  is  at  the 
Mass.  Selective  Breeding  Ass’n.,  Shrewsbury.  He 
has  56  daughters  45  lbs.  higher  than  357-lb.  dams. 


Montvic  Rag  Apple  Trailblazer ,  Holstein,  has  323 
artificial  daughters  averaging  441  lbs.  of  fat.  He 
is  at  N.  J.  Co-op.  Breeders  Ass’n..  Annandale. 


Pabst  Sir  Roburke  Rag  Apple,  an  Excellent  Hol¬ 
stein,  rated  Gold  Medal,  is  in  Curtiss  Candy’s  Im¬ 
proved  artificial  Stud  Service  at  Cary,  III. 


At  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders  Co-op.,  Ithaca, 
Holstein  Woosterdale  Imperial  Dean’s  first  22 
artificial  daughters  averaged  12,700  lbs.  of  milk. 

Progress 
in  the 
Bull  Ring 

By  HL  A.  HERMAN 


At  NYABC,  McDonald  Farms  Pre  Leader  has  27 
tested  daughters  with  429  lbs.  of  fat.  He  sired  the 
1955  All-American  sr.  yearling  Guernsey  heifer. 


Hillmac  Sovereign,  Holstein,  at  the  Southeastern 
Penna.  Artificial  Breeding  Co-op.,  Lancaster,  has 
sired  some  65,000  calves  in  Pennsylvania. 


Daughters  of  HyCrest  Butler,  show-champion 
Broivn  Swiss,  in  private  service  out  of  HyCrest 
Farms,  Leominister,  Mass.,  are  coming  into  milk. 


Winterthur  Victor  Star  Zodiac,  Holstein,  at  the 
Mass.  Ass  n.,  has  more  than  100  artificial  daugh¬ 
ters  with  records  averaging  440  lbs.  of  fat. 


Higher  DHIA  records  and  more  cows  bred  mean  our  catde  are 
improved  by  artificial  insemination.  But ,  despite  better  bulls 
and  frozen  semen ,  is  there  a  limit  to  how  far  it  can  go? 


TIFICIAL  insemination  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  and  most  foreign 
lands  provide  a  means  toward 
mass  improvement  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  our  cattle  popu¬ 
lation.  They  are  the  only  pro¬ 
grams  to  date  that  make  it  possible  to 
disseminate  widely  the  influence  of  distinctly 
superior  sires.  They  are  also  the  only  pro¬ 
grams  that  fit  the  needs  of  the  small  herd 
owner  and  at  the  same  time  are  of  value  to 
the  large  commercial  herd  operator  and  the 
purebred  breeder. 

The  organized  artificial  breeding  program 
got  underway  in  the  United  States  in  1938.  On 
January  1,  1939,  7,539  cows  in  646  herds  were 
enrolled.  By  the  end  of  1954,  there  were 
5,155,240  cows  in  593,190  herds  enrolled — a 
growth  of  over  five  million  cows  in  15  years. 
The  only  other  program  so  readily  accepted 
in  agricultural  practice  was  for  hybrid  seed 
corn. 

At  the  present  time,  about  20  per  cent  of 
milk  cows  or  heifers  of  breeding  age  is  arti¬ 
ficially  inseminated  by  a  breeding  association. 
Inseminations  between  herds  and  by  private 
owners  account  for  an  additional  three  or  four 
per  cent.  Reports  indicate  an  increase  of  about 
six  per  cent  in  total  volume  this  year,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  milk  cow  popula¬ 
tion  has  dropped  from  about  25.5  million  cows 
in  1947  to  23.3  million  now.  Even  so,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cows  on  A.  I.  programs  in  Europe 
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is  much  higher.  For  example,  75  per  cent  of 
the  cows  in  Denmark  are  enrolled,  in  France 
14  per  cent,  Germany  14  per  cent,  Ireland 
nearly  20  per  cent,  Holland  45  per  cent  and 
England  about  40  per  cent. 

In  1939,  an  average  of  228  cows  was  in¬ 
seminated  by  each  sire  kept  in  A.  I.  associa¬ 
tions.  In  1954,  the  average  was  1,937  cows  per 
sire  and  it  probably  exceeded  2,000  in  1955. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  insemin¬ 
ated  per  sire  is  a  splendid  example  of  applied 
research,  improved  techniques  in  evaluation 
and  processing  of  semen,  better  storage  and 
shipping  facilities,  and  of  the  development 
of  more  satisfactory  equipment.  Much  credit 
must  be  given  to  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
our  breed  associations  for  encouraging  the 
use  of  artificial  insemination.  Besides,  our  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  organizations  have  become 
fewer  in  number  but  larger  in  size.  Organiza¬ 
tions  today  have  a  greater  volume  of  business, 
more  fully  utilize  their  sires  and  equipment, 
and  give  their  patrons  better  service  at  no 
increase  in  costs. 

Obviously,  any  bull  mated  with  2,000  cows 
per  year  should  be  a  superior  sire.  But,  se¬ 
lection  is  always  a  gamble;  the  only  true  mea¬ 
sure  on  a  sire  is  “progeny  performance.”  In 
artificial  insemination  we  even  have  to  go 
further,  namely,  to  evaluation  of  the  bull  on 
his  A.  I.  offspring.  We  call  this  his  “AB  proof.” 

When  the  A.  I.  program  got  underway,  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  dairy  bulls  were  proved 
sires.  In  1954,  however,  36.7  per  cent,  or  883 


of  2,450  bulls,  were  proved.  How  good  are 
these  proved  sires?  The  tested  daughters 
average  11,265  pounds  of  milk,  476  pounds  of 
fat  on  a  mature  305-day  2x  basis,  nearly  700 
pounds  of  milk  and  40  pounds  more  fat  than 
their  dams.  And  they  are  well  above  the  10,200 
pounds  of  milk  and  403  pounds  fat  credited  to 
the  average  DHIA  sire.  These  sires  are  clearly 
the  cream  of  the  DHIA  proved  sire  crop. 

These  proved  sires  are  selected  on  “natural 
proof.”  But  to  the  question  “Does  natural 
proof  stand  up  in  A.  I  work?”  must,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  come  the  answer  “Not  too  well.”  We 
find  constantly  that  a  bull,  proved;  in  a  single 
herd  and  often  mated  to  better  than  average 
dams  under  better  than  average  feeding  and 
management,  cannot  deliver  up  to  A.  I.  expec¬ 
tations.  For  example,  with  132  natural  proved 
sires,  38  per  cent  sired  daughters  within  25 
pounds  of  their  natural  proof,  56  per  cent 
sired  daughters  over  25  pounds  below  natural 
proof,  and  only  eight  per  cent  25  pounds  above 
the  natural  proof. 

While  this  situation  is  discouraging,  it  is  not 
unexpected.  Proved  A.  I.  sires  are  used  on  all 
kinds  of  cows  with  respect  to  inherited  ability 
for  production  as  well  as  for  body  conforma¬ 
tion.  The  daughters  are  fed  and  managed  both 
well  and  poorly.  We  need  a  better  method  of 
screening  our  proved  sires.  Naturally,  only  a 
dairyman  who  has  a  proved  sire  with  high  pro¬ 
duction  on  his  daughters  will  ever  make  a  sale 

(  Continued  on  Page  238 ) 
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Tihe  CATERPILLAR  D4  tractor  dears 
woods,  builds  ponds,  drains  land. 


& 


A  40-foot  silo  was  filled  in  3  hours  with 
GEilL’s  new  self-propelled  harvester. 


FERGUSON’s  forage  harvester,  mounted  at  the  side  of 
the  tractor,  has  a  special  row-crop  head. 


The  new  CASE  ”300”  tractor  has  12  forward  speeds  and 
three  reverse.  Diesel  engines  are  available. 


COCKSIIUTT  offers  seven  new  Black  Hawk  tractors  for  1956.  Pictured  left  to  right 
are  the  ”20”,  the  ”35”,  and  the  “Golden  Eagle.” 


When  a  bottom  on  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER’S  new  break  away  plow  strikes 
a  big  stone,  automatic  release  prevents  damage.  Recoupling  comes  from  backing  up. 


The  300-bushel  capacity  of  NEW  HOLLAND’S  portable  crop  drier  is  increased 


by  adding  compartments.  It  handles  everything  from  hay  to  grain. 
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NEW  IDEA’S  125-bushel  spreader  seals  clutch,  gears,  and 
cam  in  dirt-free  housing. 
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Featured  in  new  MAS SEY-H ARRIS  line  is  the  MH50,  a  2-3  plow  tractor 
with  engine  and  hydraulic  system  coordinated  for  maximum  pulling  power. 


A  unique  feature  of  OLIVER’S  modern  air-blast  sprayer  is  Diesel 
powering.  Up  to  66  per  cent  savings  in  fuel  costs  are  predicted. 


BRILLION’s  shredder  is  well  designed  for  orchard  clipping 
and  mulching  operations. 


MiNNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  has  designed  a  complete  line  of  implements  for  its  1956 
Powerline  “45”  tractors.  The  harrow  lias  a  simple  3-point  hitch. 


The  new  PAPEC  forage  harvester  No. 
32  is  designed  for  quick,  easy  hitching. 


When  more  traction  is  needed,  ALLIS-CHALMER’s  10-foot  disc  harrow  places  extra  weight  on 

the  tires  of  its  new  WD-45  and  WD  tractors. 


New  JOHN  DEERE  “420”  2-3  plow  tractors  come  in  10 
models,  20  per  cent  more  powerful. 


The  cutter  bar  on  FORD’s  latest  mower  is  controlled  by  the  operator  with  am 
hydraulic  system.  It  swings  back  at  obstructions. 
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FREE! 


You  get  all  3  when  you  plant 

fHoffman  Quality  SEEDS 
and  FUNIC  G  HYBRIDS 


What  are  you  planning  to  plant  this 
Spring?  Corn?  Hay?  Oats?  Pasture 
Grasses?  Whatever  you  need,  Hoff¬ 
man  healthier,  hardier,  cleaner  seed 
will  pay  off  at  harvest  time  with  crops 
you'll  be  proud  of. 

NEW  varieties  at  HOFFMAN.  Hoffman's 
new  1956  catalog  lists  all  the  new 
varieties  you’ve  been  reading  about, 
such  as  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “Du- 
Puits”  Alfalfa,  “Garry”  Oats,  “Pil¬ 


grim”  Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass, 
“Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  plus  tried  and 
true  producers  offered  for  years. 

make  corn  acres  work  harder.  Boost 
corn  yields  by  planting  the  Funk  G 
Hybrid  tested  and  proved  by  Hoffman 
to  out-produce  all  others  in  your  area, 
your  soil.  Your  local  Hoffman  agent, 
or  our  corn  men  here,  can  supply  the 
right  “G”  number  for  husking  or 
silage  in  your  locality. 


FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK  and  1956  SEED  GUIDE. 


Helpful  pocket  notebook  contains  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc.  New 
32-page  1956  seed  catalog  in  full  color  lists  ail  your  seed  needs.  Send  for  your  copy  now! 
Address  Dept.  33-C 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

tondisville  (Lancaster  County ),  Penno. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  4  to  6 
In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid:  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  20  Evergreens,  all  4  yr.  old 
transplanted  5  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce, 

White  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  20 
for  only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of 
Miss.  River  add  25c).  FREE  Illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  small  evergreen 
trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT.  RN-336,  FRVEEURG,  MAINE 


fti&r  ST R  A W  B  E  R  R I E  S 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


3  lo  5  yr.  heallhy.  selected  trees,  6’ 
to  16  '  toll.  5  each  ol:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austriai 
Pme  — -  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Ideal  for  home  garden,  reguire  little 
space,  full  size  fruit,  bear  early.  2nd 
or  3rd  year.  DWARF  PEACH. 
?j  APPLE.  PEAR;  New  North  Star 
Dwarf  CHERRY.  Also  new  grapes, 
nut  trees,  berries.  Guaranteed  stock. 
Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

665  W.  LAKE  ROAD, _ CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


20- C 


Indiana,  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER 


-  unnrci  iocc.  i  —  1  —  »  *  - 

Heavy-duty  for  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift  only  $245. 

Plant  1,000  trees  per  hour.  Write  — 
ROOTSPRED.  ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA. 

WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS: 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP.  MAPLE 
Radius  80  miles  of  NANUET,  NEW  YORK 
Reply  to:  A.  H.  LADENBERGER 
HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Planting  stock — seedlings  and  transplants.  Scotch  Pine 
a  specialty.  Many  other  popular  species.  We  grow 
millions.  Quantity  stock  at  low  prices  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acr©  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen**  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Soliibury,  Maryland 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

Do  Yob  Live  in  a  Short-  Season  Area... but 

WANT  TO  GROW  WATERMELONS? 

Then  plant  Rhode  Island  Red  which  matures  in  89  days.  The 
crisp,  delicious,  red  flesh  is  of  finest  quality.  The  vines  make 
vigorous  growth  and  produce  good  crops  of  attractive,  medium 
size,  oval,  green-and-white  sniped  melons  averaging  10  to 
12  lbs.  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
and  see  for  yourself  how  many  new  and  better  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  available  this  year. 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

66  MoreJon  Farm,  Rochester  lls  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  1W\V  / *Wldl] 


Fruit  and  Garden 


possibly  late  March,  if  your  soil  is 
sandy  or  gravelly.  Fall  planting  js 
satisfactory  only  on  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils.  g.  l.  s. 


How  to  Move  Pear  Trees 

How  can  I  move  a  pear  tree  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter  from  one 
location  to  another?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it?  r.  f.  mc  l. 

In  moving  a  deciduous  tree  of  this 
diameter,  the  roots  should  be  left  un¬ 
disturbed  as  much  as  possible.  Hence, 
a  certain  amount  of  soil  is  left  in¬ 
tact  around  the  tree  roots  and  moved 
with  it.  The  rule  of  thumb  for  the 
size  of  the  ball  of  earth  is  one  foot 
in  ball  diameter  for  every  inch  of 
trunk  diameter  up  to  three  inches, 
then  nine  inches  increase  for  each 
succeeding  inch  in  tree  diameter. 
For  this  size  tree,  the  ball  would 
need  be  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter.  Dig  down  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  feet,  before  undercutting, 
to  free  the  tree  from  the  soil.  To 
facilitate  moving  the  tree,  place 
some  burlap  sacks  around  the  side 
of  the  ball,  and,  with  rope,  tie  the 
ball  of  earth  up  so  that  both  the 
tree  and  ball  can  be  moved  as  a 
unit,  without  the  ball  of  soil  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  tree. 

Moving  a  tree  of  this  size  is  not 
an  easy  task,  but  it  can  be  done.  (A 
cubic  foot  of  soil  weighs  about  100 
pounds.)  Trees  considerably  larger 
have  been  moved  with  success.  For 
transporting  the  tree,  you  can  use 
a  conventional  tree  moving  rig  or  a 
fiat,  wide  stone-boat.  The  idea  is  to 
get  the  tree  on  the  stone-boat  and 
skid  it  to  the  new  location. 

A  tree  can  be  moved  almost  at  any 
time,  but  the  dormant  season  is 
preferred.  Even  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  is  good;  the  ball  will  better 
stay  intact.  Once  the  tree  has  been 
replanted,  it  should  receive  special 
attention  until  normal  growth  has 
been  resumed.  l.  d.  t. 


Potash  and  Premature 
Dropping  of  Gropes 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
tell  me  what  causes  my  grapes  to  fall 
off  just  before  they  are  ripe.  I  ma- 
ure  them  rather  heavily.  Would 
this  cause  the  trouble?  Also,  in  put¬ 
ting  out  new  grape  vines  what  time 
of  the  year  would  you  recommend 
for  this — the  Fall  or  Spring? 

Maryland  k.  w. 

Grapes  may  fall  off  because  of  pot¬ 
ash  deficiency,  which  causes  definite 
foliage  symptoms.  If  the  grape 
leaves  do  not  show  a  normal  green 
color  throughout  the  season,  send 
them  to  your  experiment  station. 
Dropping  may  also  be  due  to  over¬ 
cropping.  This  may  be  remedied  by 
leaving  less  fruiting  wood  when  you 
prune  the  vines.  The  dead-arm  dis¬ 
ease  causes  lesions  on  the  cluster 
stems  so  that  the  grapes  may  drop, 
too.  Heavy  manuring  would  not 
cause  the  premature  dropping. 

Grape  vines  are  usually  set  in  the 
Spring;  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  be  worked  without  pack¬ 
ing.  This  should  be  early  April,  or 


Buds  Killed  on  Peaches 

I  have  five  peach  trees  which  did 
not  produce  a  single  fruit  last  year. 
The  trees  had  a  lot  of  leaves  but  no 
flowers  or  blossoms.  We  sprayed 
them  in  the  Spring  when  they  started 
to  get  green  leaves  and  mulched 
them  last  Fall.  Can  you  tell  us  why 
we  got  no  peaches?  j.  c. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  your 
peach  trees  should  have  blossomed 
and  produced  fruits  last  year.  The 
complete  lack  of  flowers  or  blos¬ 
soms  in  the  Spring  indicates  that  the 
flower  buds  were  killed  sometime 
during  the  Winter  by  sub-zero  tem¬ 
peratures.  Peach  buds  are  not  as 
hardy  as  apple  buds  and,  similarly, 
peach  flower  buds  are  not  as  hardy 
as  peach  leaf  buds.  In  northern  re¬ 
gions  and  in  certain  locations,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  have  all  the  flower 
buds  killed  by  cold  winter  tempera¬ 
tures  and  have  the  peach  tree  leaf 
out  and  grow  without  blossoming. 
This  Spring,  provided  the  buds  are 
not  killed  again,  you  should  have  a 
heavy  bloom  and  a  good  crop  of 
peaches  l.  b.  t. 


Time  to  Transplant  Garden 
Perennials 

I  need  to  transplant  some  of  my 
raspberries,  rhubarb  and  asparagus. 
Can  you  tell  me  when  to  do  it  and 
how?  r.  j.  2. 

Raspberries,  rhubarb  and  aspara¬ 
gus  can  be  moved  any  time  in  the 
Spring  or  Fall  when  in  a  dormant 
condition  and  when  the  ground  is 
not  frozen.  Use  the  smaller,  younger 
asparagus  roots.  The  rhubarb  should 
be  divided  into  small  rhizomes,  and 
the  asparagus  clumps  can  also  be  di¬ 
vided,  making  a  larger  number  of 
plants  if  desired.  The  plants  should 
be  set  at  about  the  same  depth  as 
they  have  been  growing.  b.  f.  j. 


Care  for  Ornamental  Citrus 
Plants 

Could  you  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  care  of  a  tangerine  or  lemon 
tree?  Mine  is  over  a  foot  high  and  I 
wonder  if  I  should  snip  the  branches 
off  to  make  more  grow.  Should  I 
change  the  soil?  w.  h.  l. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

Citrus  trees  grown  indoors  in  pots 
should  not  be  pruned  more  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  shapely  and 
within  bounds.  The  plants  should  be 
re-potted  at  least  once  a  year,  using 
good  garden  soil  that  has  been  well 
fertilized.  b.  f.  j. 


What  Is  Top  Soil 

Is  sod  on  top  of  the  ground  con¬ 
sidered  “top  soil”  or,  instead,  as  the 
growth  of  the  soil?  f.  e. 

The  term  “top  soil”  includes  all 
dead  organic  matter  in  any  stage  of 
decomposition,  but  does  not  include 
living  material  contained  in  it.  d.  f.  j. 


A  new  conquest  by  chain  saws  is  brush-cutting.  The  rig  in  action  cbo^e 
is  simply  attached  to  chain-saw  power  plants. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


*  ree  of  virus ,  rid  of  nematodes , 
and  resistant  to  red  stele 9 

The  Strawberry  Goes  Modern 


ipg^rjO  many  changes  are  taking 
kSKm  P^ace  *n  the  Production  of 
strawberries  that  new  de- 
velopments  are  of  interest 
MW  and  importance  to  both  the 
I  ll»  f  home  and  the  commercial 
======■“  grower.  Strawberry  varie¬ 
ties  change  constantly  as  new 
vigor,  disease  resistance,  and  im¬ 
proved  fruiting  are  bred  into  existing 
strains.  While  Howard  17  and  Robin¬ 
son  are  still  principal  northeastern 
varieties,  their  berries  are  really  too 
soft  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
When  red  stele  disease  appeared,  the 
Temple,  Fairland,  and,  just  recently, 
Stelemaster  varieties  were  developed 
cooperatively  between  Maryland  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
workers.  Sparkle,  a  mid-late,  stele- 
resistant  berry  may  have  a  place 
in  the  Northeast,  but  it  requires 
much  moisture — probably  irrigation 
— for  best  results.  Vermillion,  with 
large,  uniform  fruit  and  stele-resis¬ 
tance,  may  also  be  worth  a  trial.  Of 
the  varieties,  Stelemaster  is  the  only 
one  to  have  resistance  to  the  mul¬ 
tiple  strains  of  red  stele.  Pocahontas 
is  growing  in  popularity  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  it  thrives  southward 
into  Virginia.  The  cooler  states 
should  consider  Empire,  Midland, 
Fairfax,  Catskill,  Pocahontas,  Arm- 
ore,  and  Robinson  among  their  better 
strawberry  varieties.  And  as  far 
south  as  Maryland,  these  same  varie¬ 
ties  except  Empire  are  adapted  for 
either  commercial  or  home  use  where 
red  stele  is  not  present. 

Weeds  Controlled  with  Chemicals 

Chemical  weeding  is  becoming 
standard  practice.  Crag  1  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  spray  or  with  a  sprinkling 


A  cross  betiveen  Midland  and  Tennes¬ 
see  Shipper,  the  USDA’s  new  Poca¬ 
hontas  variety  produces  large 
berries. 

can  and  mixed  with  water  at  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  in  50  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  for  an  acre,  or  1.25  ounces  (five 
level  tablespoons)  in  two  to  three 
gallons  for  1,000  square  feet.  Apply 
the  spray  after  new  plants  are  set, 
repeating  after  every  cultivation  to 
delay  germination  of  weed  seeds. 
None  of  the  summer  applications  of 
any  weed-control  spray  should  be 
applied  earlier  than  four  to  six  weeks 
after  runner  plants  start  rooting; 
nor  should  they  be  applied  during 
the  flowering  or  fruiting  periods  in 
established  plantings.  As  an  all-year 
commercial  control  in  newly-set 
plantings,  the  use  of  two  pounds  of 
Crag  1  and  two  quarts  of  CIPC  in 
50  gallons  per  acre  applied  (1)  seven 
to  10  days  after  setting  new  plants, 
(2)  again  following  weeding  in  June, 
and  (3)  finally  about  six  weeks  later 
is  quite  a  safe  and  effective  proce¬ 
dure.  Where  the  growing  season  is 
long  and  chick-weed  or  other  winter 
weeds  a  problem,  an  October  spray 
niay  be  added.  In  established  plant¬ 
ings.  the  same  mixture  is  applied 
after  renovation  and  is  repeated  once 
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or  twice  at  about  a  six-weeks  interval. 
These  summer  applications  do  not 
interfere  with  runner-plant  rooting 
or  with  fruit  bud  development,  flow¬ 
ering  or  fruiting.  As  a  dormant  spray 
for  winter  annual  v/eeds,  one  gallon 
of  one  of  the  pre-emergence  weed 
killers  in  50  gallons  of  water  per 
acre  is  effective.  For  a  dormant  spray 
specifically  for  control  of  chickweed, 
three  pounds  of  CIPC  per  acre  in  50 
gallons  of  water  applied  mid-Novem¬ 
ber  or  mid-February  have  been  used 
successfully  in  areas  where  winter 
mulching  is  not  practiced.  These  sug¬ 
gested  sprays  and  times  of  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  checked  for  local  con¬ 
ditions  before  being  used  too  exten¬ 
sively. 

While  winter  mulching  is  im¬ 


portant  in  the  North,  it  is  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
As  a  result,  sandy  berries  frequently 
affect  the  market.  Spraying  the  straw 
or  mulch  material  with  chemicals 
before  applying  it  to  the  field  is  a 
new  idea  gaining  wide  use  in  weed 
control. 

Plants  Can  Be  Held  in  Cold  Storage 

Knowledge  that  strawberry  plants 
can  safely  be  held  in  cold  storage  at 
approximately  30  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  long  periods  of  time  may  well 
introduce  another  inovation  in  berry 
culture.  This  will  make  it  possible 
to  plant  at  almost  anytime  during  the 
Summer,  especially  where  irrigation 
is  available.  By  this  method,  the 
period  of  cultural  operations  and 
weed  control  is  shortened.  In  those 
areas  having  a  reasonably  long  grow¬ 
ing  period,  yields  will  still  be  satis¬ 
factory.  While  this  development  re¬ 
quires  some  changes  in  planting 
practices,  it  will  probably  receive 
wide  trial.  For  some  areas  it  may  in 


the  future  become  a  general  practice. 

Despite  many  studies  it  is  still 
impossible  to  make  blanket  fertilizer 
recommendations  for  strawberries. 
In  some  areas,  a  response  to  phos¬ 
phorus  can  be  expected;  in  others, 
benefit  from  potassium  is  often  ob- 


Stelemaster  is  a  new  strawberry  va¬ 
riety  resistant  to  all  known  strains 
of  red-stele  disease. 
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Soil  from  a  field  where  no  program  of  maintaining  humus 
has  been  followed .  When  saturated  with  water,  soil  be¬ 
comes  a  sticky,  tight,  concrete-like  mass. 


Soil  taken  from  a  field  rich  in  humus  remains  open  and 
porous  when  subjected  to  the  same  test. 

Photos:  Soil  Cortsirvstii-on  Service 


SOIL  SCIENTISTS  AND  SUCCESSFUL  GROWERS 
RECOMMEND  PLOW  DOWN  WITH  CYANAMID  AS 


Basic  Way  to 


Organic  matter  like  straw  and  stubble,  other 
crop  refuse  and  cover  crops  is  a  natural  source 
of  humus.  And  humus,  as  you  know,  is  a  great 
money-maker.  It  improves  the  condition  of  your 
soil,  provides  nitrogen  slowly  and  continuously 
for  maximum  yields.  But  nature  needs  help. 
The  natural  rotting  of  organic  matter  when 
plowed  down  alone  takes  a  long  time,  and  will 
actually  steal  nitrogen  from  your  crop  until 
rotting  is  complete. 

Cyanamid  an  ideal  plow-down  fertilizer 

Because  organic  matter  takes  up  nitrogen  while 
it  is  rotting,  it  is  important  to  add  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  at  plow  down.  Such  a  plow-down  fer¬ 
tilizer  must  supply  soil  bacteria  with  the  foods 
they  need  in  the  right  proportions  for  fast, 
complete  rotting  of  organic  matter.  Cyanamid 
supplies  just  the  right  balanced  diet  of  nitrogen 
and  calcium  for  soil  bacteria.  Instead  of  rotting 
slowly  and  starving  your  crop,  Cyanamid- 
treated  plant  refuse  or  cover  crops  rot  fast  into 
a  storehouse  of  plant  food  for  faster  crop  growth 
and  reward  you  with  maximum  yields. 

A  balanced  diet  for  soil  bacteria 

Each  ton  of  Cyanamid  supplies  21%  nitrogen — 


in  leach-resistant  form — plus  as  much  calcium, 
as  a  ton  of  ground  limestone.  These  are  ideal 
proportions  for  humus-forming  bacterial  action. 
The  nitrogen  gets  your  crops  off  to  a  better 
start  and  stays  with  them  until  harvest.  For 
most  crops,  on  most  soils,  plow  down  with 
Cyanamid  actually  makes  side-  or  top-dressing 
of  the  following  crop  unnecessary.  And  the  cal¬ 
cium  also  neutralizes  soil  acidity. 

Granular  form  a  big  advantage 

Cyanamid  is  in  free-flowing,  granular  form,  and 
can  be  applied  with  regular  spreading  equip¬ 
ment  any  time  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  land.. 

Proved  in  fesfs  and  long  grower  use 

The  importance  of  plow  down  with  Cyanamid 
for  good  soil  management  and  the  increased 
yields  and  profits  that  result  are  widely  recog¬ 
nized.  Tests  and  successful  grower  experiences 
have  proved  the  value  of  plow  down  with 
Cyanamid.  You  can  prove  this  for  yourself. 
Test  it  yourself  on  part  of  your  acreage  or  on  all. 
Cyanamid  is  now  readily,  available  from  alt 
good  fertilizer  dealers. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

For  information  on  how  to  use  AERO'®  Cyanamid,  Granular  for  plow  down, 
write  to  American  Cyanamid  Company ,  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  free  Hum us  >oo 
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DIBBLE'S 


«Ved 

pOTMOK 

Meet 

Requirements 
for 

Freedom  from  Disease 


DIBBLE'S  RUSSET 


SMOOTH  RURAL 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
KATAHDIN 
SEBAGO 
ONTARIO 
KENNEBEC 
CHEROKEE 
CHIPPEWA 
RED  PONTIAC 
IRISH  COBBLER 
EARLY  OHIO 
RED  WARBA 
BLISS  TRIUMPH 


[SEND  FOR 
'  CATALOG 
I  AND 
|  PRICES 
|  OF  ALL 
|  FARM 
I  SEEDS 
# 

\  BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hedging,  Roses 


Hardy,  Thrifty,  Fibrous  Rooted 
Trees  and  Plants 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  IT  CONTAINS  A 
SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT  TO  SELECT  FROM 
AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
WILSON  R.  F.  D.  5  NEW  YORK 


GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


FARM  DATA 
NOTEBOOK  and 
’56  SEED  GUIDE 

Both  are  FREE!  Farm 
Facts  Pocket  Note¬ 
book  contains  many 
valuable  facts  with 
space  for  day-to-day 
notes.  New  ’56  Seed  Guide 
tells  all  about  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Get  yours  today.  Write 
card  or  letter  to 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  32-R,  Landisvihe,  Pa. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS] 

Hybrid  seedlings  lroxn  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8'', 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
PLANTING  STOCK 

Many  Varieties— Pine,  Spruce.  Fir. 
etc.  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
Quality  Stock  —  Low  Prices. 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

—  BOX  305.  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


Dept.  RNY 


WRITE 

Toddy 

Tree 

catalogue  I 

and 

Pl*HTIHg 
0I1IDE 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


-  FARMERS,  DEALERS,  AGENTS  - 

Make  extra  money.  Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new 
proven  nationally  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time. 

Samples  and  demonstrating  outfit  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69,  ILLINOIS 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  3  95  6  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 

W.  f.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
71  Evergreen  Ave.,  Solisbury.  Morylond 


tained.  Yet,  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
some  areas  to  find  no  benefit  from 
either  of  these  elements.  Individual 
trials  and  the  findings  of  local  ex¬ 
periment  stations  must  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  accurate  guides. 
Where  one  or  both  of  these  elements 
is  necessary,  however,  the  amounts 
used  at  planting  should  be  sufficient 
to  last  for  the  duration  of  the  plant¬ 
ing.  There  is  little  evidence  that  any 
of  the  minor  elements  are  so  lacking 
as  to  be  a  factor  in  successful  straw¬ 
berry  production.  Perhaps  the  special 
attention  usually  given  to  cover 
crops  and  to  incorporation  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  prior  to  the  plant¬ 
ing  accounts  for  this. 

Almost  universal  response  can  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  Varying  amounts  may  be 
needed,  but  usually  from  50  to  65 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre 
are  necessary  at  planting  time.  Nitro¬ 
gen  application  in  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall  of  the  first  and  second 
year  increases  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds  because  these  begin  to  form  in 
early  September.  This  practice  has 
become  essential  to  good  strawberry 
cultural  operations,  especially  on 
light  soils.  Nitrogen  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied  the  Spring  before  fruiting  may 
cause  serious  losses  from  overgrowth 
jand  possible  rotting  of  fruits.  It  has 
mot  been  found  necessary  where  ade¬ 
quate  fertilization  is  done  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Five  or  Six  Plants  per  Square  Foot 

I 

Observation  and  study  have  shown 
that  almost  all  varieties  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  increased  yield  and 
size  of  berries  if  the  density  of  the 
plant  stand  is  reduced  so  that  nbt 
more  than  five  or  six  plants  occupy 
a  square  foot.  Some  varieties  which 
build  heavy  crowns  will  increase 
yield  until  plants  are  standing  less 
than  three  per  square  foot.  In  the 
conventional  row  under  conditions 
where  the  variety  is  a  heavy  plant 
former,  the  stand  is  much  too  great 
for  highest  yields.  Large  berries 
come  from  the  thinning  of  plants. 
Thinning  must  be  started  early,  how¬ 
ever,  so  competition  for  nutrients 
and  moisture  is  reduced  and  so  the 


l'emaining  plants  can  develop  strong 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  year.  In 
Maryland  research,  excess  plants 
have  been  removed  by  using  a  fan¬ 
shaped,  steel  lawn  rake,  with  the 
flat  tines  turned  forward  about  one- 
half  inch.  With  a  whipping  motion, 
the  excess  runners  are  trailed  into 
the  middles.  In  wide  rows,  one-half 
of  the  row  is  handled  from  each  side. 
This  is  done  two  or  three  times  a 
season;  a  good  worker  can  cover 
about  an  acre  a  day.  One  grower 
with  Blakemore  plants  successfully 
used  a  hay  rake  across  the  rows, 
later  cutting  off  the  plants  dragged 
into  the  rows  with  a  coulter. 

Narrow  Rows  Give  Highest  Yields 

Maryland  work  using  Blakemore 
variety  has  shown  that  10-  to  20-inch 
width  rows  produce  about  35  per  cent 
higher  yields  than  wider  ones.  It 
must  be  understood  that  when  the 
fruiting  row  is  held  to  narrower 
width,  the  planting  distance  between 
rows  must  also  be  induced.  While 
this  requires  more  plants  per  acre, 
it  is  predicted  that  such  spacing  will 
eventually  become  standard  practice 
for  heavy  runner-making  varieties. 
Wide,  green  carpet-like  rows  will 
average  250,000  plants  or  more  to 
the  acre;  they  are  pretty  to  look  at. 
But  with  any  variety,  more  than 
60,000  to  75,000  plants  per  acre  is 
too  many;  the  surplus  plants  are  like 
weeds  reducing  yields  and  berry 
size. 

Changes  in  renovation  practices 
are  also  coming.  In  the  second  fruit- 
year  studies  referred  to  above,  some 
rows  were  “barred  off”  leaving  a 
five-inch  strip  of  plants  which  was 
allowed  to  form  a  matted  row,  with 
subsequent  thinning  of  plants.  Other 
rows  were  allowed  to  continue  as 
unthinned  matted  rows,  and  still 
other  rows  were  kept  thinned  down 
to  the  original  “two-year”  plants, 
with  all  new  runners  removed.  With 
only  the  two-year  plants  fruiting, 
about  two-thirds  more  berries  were 
produced  on  the  barred-off  plots  than 
from  any  of  the  other  areas. 

Conventional  “barring  off”  did  not 
increase  yields,  however,  over  those 
permitted  to  remain  as  matted  rows. 


In  all  cases,  the  narrowest  plant 
gave  the  highest  yield.  The  value^l^ 
the  two-year  plant,  when  excessive 
crowding  is  prevented,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  several  other  recent 
studies.  This  fact  will  receive  more 
consideration  in  future  renovation 
practices. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  im¬ 
provements  in  strawberry  planting 
stock  is  in  effective  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  for  virus  disease.  Early  leader¬ 
ship  by  research  men  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  co¬ 
operation  with  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  progressive  nurserymen 
makes  it  now  possible  to  obtain  virus- 
free  stock  of  nearly  all  important 
varieties.  It  also  appears  that  heat 
treatment  will  become  an  effective 
method  for  obtaining  virus-free  foun¬ 
dation  stocks  of  all  varieties  in  the 
near  future.  Beginning  with  clean 
stock,  the  use  of  parathion  dust  at 
two-week  intervals  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  to  control  virus-spreading 
aphids  will  become  standard  practice 
among  nursei-ymen  and,  during  the 
first  year  of  culture,  among  commer¬ 
cial  growers.  Comparative  trials  be¬ 
tween  virus-free  and  old-time  in¬ 
fected  stocks  have  shown  runner 
production  to  increase  as  much  as 
ten-fold  in  varieties  like  Catskiil 
and  Midland;  and  yields  may  go  up 
correspondingly. 

Following  these  accomplishments 
in  virus  control,  a  second  problem 
receiving  special  attention  is  control 
of  nematodes  in  strawberry  stocks. 

A  newly-developed  hot  water  treat¬ 
ment  of  nursery  stock  before  plant¬ 
ing  is  proving  highly  effective. 
Earlier  progress  in  eradication  of 
this  pest  resulted  from  the  use  of 
soil  fumigation  treatments  of  DD  at 
30  pounds  per  acre  in  each  of  one 
or  more  applications,  preferably  ap¬ 
plied  in  Fall.  Soil  fumigation  for 
commercial  plantings  will  be  widely 
practiced  once  the  benefits  are  recog¬ 
nized.  With  virus-  and  nematode-free 
plants  available,  our  stocks  will  be 
better  than  they  have  been  in  dec¬ 
ades.  For  progressive  growers,  straw¬ 
berry  production  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  new  futuj  e. 

I.  C.  Haut  and  A.  F.  Vierheller 

Maryland 


SEEDS 
PLANTS 
SUPPLIES 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds. 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

FREE  1956  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

Sewell,  New  Jersey 

Seedsmen  for  52  Years.  Largest  Grow¬ 
ers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


Certified  Blueberry  Plants 

12  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  $5.18 


ASSORTED  VARIETIES 

Rooted  Cuttings  and  Larger  Plants 


A.  G.  AMMON 

A.  G.  AMMON,  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from 
NURSERY  to  you.  Peach, 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Rhubarb, 

Asparagus,  Grape  Vines, 
iauo  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Privet 
edging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our 
REE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions,  illustra- 
ons  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 

I  rite:  BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES,  Box  28,  Selby  ville,  Del. 


Rutgers  Tomato  Plants 

Strong,  stocky  plants.  Field  grown  from  N.  Y.  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed.  Ready  for  shipping  about  May  20  thru 
June  20.  Also  cabbage  plants,  best  varieties. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  particulars. 

E.  H.  HAMSTEAD, _ GREENWOOD,  DELAWARE 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Use  the  very  best  for  profitable  crops  this  year.  Write 
for  our  catalog  on  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  BROCCOLI, 
CAULIFLOWER,  SWEET  POTATO  and  other  plants. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
'■Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

World’s  Best  New  Peach 

Awarded  United  States  Plant  Patent  814  HALE 
HARRISON.  Riptns  mid-season.  Fuzzless,  Brilliant, 
Beautiful  Peach.  Finest  flavored.  Large,  Yellow, 
Freestone.  5  to  6  ft.  trees  $2.25  each;  10  for  $19.00. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


The  Brydges-Brody  Feed 

Bill 

A  bill  to  legalize  the  mixing  of 
drugs  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeds 
by  feed  manufacturers  and  feed  deal¬ 
ers  has  again  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature. 

Known  as  the  Brydges  Bill  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Brady  Bill  in  the 
Assembly,  this  measure,  with  but 
one  modification,  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  last  year  but  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  The  new  modification 
should  remove  the  opposition  of 
veterinarians  to  the  bill.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  Education  Law,  “in 
relation  to  sale  or  distribution  of 
poisonous,  deleterious  and/or  habit 
forming  medicines  or  preparations 
and  to  providing  for  registration  by 
proprietors  of  certain  feed  stores 
and  hatcheries.”  The  bill  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Edu¬ 
cation  Committees. 

The  Brydges-Brady  bill  would 
amend  the  Education  Law  as  to  en¬ 
able  feed  manufacturers  and  feed 
dealers  to  buy  medicines  and  prepa¬ 
rations,  mix  them  in  livestock  and 
poultry  feeds,  and  sell  them  then  to 
farmers.  The  materials  would  be 
registered  by  the  State  Agriculture 
Department  as  “suitable  for  sale  by 
feed  stores  or  with  feedstuffs  furn¬ 
ished  by  or  purchased  by  farmers.” 
The  bill’s  enactment  would  further 
allow  feed  dealers  and  hatcheries  to 
sell  veterinary  preparations,  medi¬ 
cines  and  vaccines  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  animal  and  poultry  dis¬ 
eases,  except  where  such  ma¬ 
terials  “are  restricted  in  sale  to 
prescription  or  are  solely  for  use  by 
a  veterinarian.”  The  bill  would  re¬ 
quire  feed  stores  and  hatcheries  who 
would  offer  veterinary  preparations 


or  vaccines  for  treatment  of  animal 
and  poultry  diseases  to  register  with 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment  on  or  before  September  1,  1956, 
and  thereafter  in  every  even-num¬ 
bered  year  on  or  before  August  31. 
Upon  payment  of  a  $10  fee,  the  De¬ 
partment  would  issue  a  certificate  of 
registration  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
feed  or  hatchery  business. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  ap¬ 
proved  similar  bills  that  were  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  two  previous  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Legislature.  Since  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  present 
measure  is  identical  with  those  of 
the  prior  measures,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  urges  its  enactment  by  the 
1956  Legislature  and  its  approval  by 
the  Governor. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia, 


Early  V.  Wilcox . $6  00 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir..  6.00 
Plant  RegulatQrs  in  Agriculture 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

Mushroom  Growing  Today 

Fred  Atkins .  3.25 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3  00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  5.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour.. .  5.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
.1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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It  was  in  1933  when  I  first  began 
systematic  study  of  certain  crops 
and  practices.  For  20  years  I  have 
been  studying  soils,  mulching,  irri¬ 
gation  and  fertilizers.  In  regard  to 
the  iast,  my  conclusion  today  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  late  30’s.  Most 
of  us  can  use  more  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  we  do  and  grow  bigger 
crops  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers.  I  am  in  a  constant  argument 
with  the  vehement  organic  garden¬ 
ers,  but  I  say  each  year  with  added 
conviction,  “If  you  will  keep  a  gen¬ 
erous  level  of  humus  material  in 
the  soil,  you  can  use  plenty  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.” 


Few  persons  realize  that  an  aver¬ 
age  soil  frequently  has  only  from 
four  to  six  per  cent  of  humus  mate¬ 
rial.  Many  soils  have  45  per  cent 
inorganic  material.  By  volume,  the 
other  approximate  50  per  cent  is 
water  and  oxygen.  Here  at  Sunny 
Acres  I  have  about  12.000  square 
feet  in  experimental  plots,  and  an¬ 
other  20.000  feet  I  am  preparing  for 
use,  principally  cultivated  blue¬ 
berries,  by  turning  under  cover  crops. 
Year  after  year,  I  am  running  ex¬ 
periments  with  various  mulching 
materials  and  am  gradually  draw¬ 
ing  a  few  conclusions  that  may  be 
of  interest. 


The  material  I  favor  at  present 
above  nil  others  is  hay — almost  any 
kind  of  hay,  but  preferably  old  hay 
from  which  the  seeds  have  fallen. 
I  have  used  and  am  using  mixed 
hardwood  and  softwood  sawdust, 
shavings,  a  product  called  wood  fluff 
that  looks  something  like  excelsior; 
peat  moss,  and  sawdust-filled  poultry 
litter.  I  use  hay  for  the  raspberries, 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  pole  bean  patch, 
tomatoes,  broccoli,  lettuce  and  tele¬ 
phone  peas. 

We  are  using  sawdust  and  hen 
pen  litter  with  good  results.  I  use 
sawdust,  of  course,  for  the  cultivated 
blueberries,  but  also  it  seems  to 
work  well  with  strawberries,  most 
root  crops,  asparagus,  broccoli  and 
lettuce.  I  do  not  seem  to  get  good 
results  with  sawdust  on  melons, 
squashes  and  cucumbers.  If  you  use 
sawdust  primarily  as  a  mulch,  and 
do  not  try  to  incorporate  it  into  the 
soil,  a  small  amount  of  extra  nitro¬ 
gen  will  compensate  for  whatever  is 
used  by  the  bacteria  in  decomposing 
the  sawdust.  When  I  use  two  to 
four  inches  of  sawdust  as  a  mulch, 
I  now  spread  one-half  pound  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate,  or  a  pound  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  per  100  square  feet.  Am¬ 
monium  nitrate  is  35  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen:  nitrate  of  soda  is  16  per  cent. 
I  once  recommended  more  than 
this  but  the  last  two  or  three  years' 
results  indicate  the  above  may  be 
sufficient. 

Here  are  three  important  points: 
W  hen  you  mulch,  start  with  weed- 
free-soil.  I  like  to  start  a  long-range 
mulching  program  in  late  June  or 
early  July.  On  a  hot  dry  day,  hoe 
out  and  rake  up  all  weeks.  That 
means  the  mulch  will  smother  any 
weeds  that  start.  Second,  be  sure 
to  use  enough  mulching  material. 

hen  I  first  start,  I  use  a  full  eight 
to  10  inches  of  hay,  well  tramped, 
four  to  five  inches  of  hen  pen  lit¬ 
ter,  or  four  to  five  inches  of  shavings 
or  sawdust.  It  takes  a  good  depth  to 
hold  down  weeds.  Lack  of  sufficient 
depth  is  a  common  cause  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  mulch.  And  third, 
add  some  fresh  mulching  material 
each  Spring.  The  mulch  will  de¬ 
compose  from  the  bottom  and  change 
to  humus.  Mulching  helps  keep  the 
soil  moist;  it  keeps  it  cool,  and  it 
promotes  the  increase  of  earthworms. 
Plow?  I  never  plow  my  gardens.  In 
a  mulched  garden  all  you  need  to 
do  is  to  make  9  seed  furrow  with  a 
Poe.  If  you  have  never  tried  mulcti¬ 
ng.  try  it  on  at  least  a  part  of  your 
garden.  Lazy  man’s  way?  Of  course 
not.  I'm  simply  careful  of  energy 
expenditure.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


March  IT,  1956 


No  other  step  in  growing  crops  pays 
as  high  returns  for  so  small  an  expenditure 


For  over  30  years  Du  Pont  Seed  Disinfectants 
have  been  a  ‘"magic  key”  to  bigger,  better 
crops.  All  these  years  Du  Pont  has  set  the 
pace,  improving  products  for  safer,  easier  use 
by  commercial  treaters  and  farmers. 

Today,  Du  Pont  Seed  Disinfectants  are  still 
setting  the  yield  records  .  .  .  records  which 
have  prompted  experiment  stations  to  remind 
farmers  that  returns  from  use  of  proper  seed 
disinfectants  can  be  as  much  as  $75  for  every 
dollar  invested. 

When  you  have  your  seed  treated,  insist 
that  Du  Pont  products  be  used.  Regardless 
of  the  seed-treating  equipment  used,  whether 
with  liquid,  slurry  or  dry  method,  there’s  a 
superior  Du  Pont  Seed  Disinfectant  for  every 
seed  you  plant. 


TREATERS  AND  SEEDSMEN:  Your  use  of 
famous  Du  Pont  seed-treating  products  tells 
your  customers  that  you  stress  quality  in 
every  product  or  service  you  offer.  Write 
Du  Pont,  Semesan  Products,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  for  nearest  distribution  point. 

*  -X- 

FOR  TREATING  SEED  ON  THE  FARM: 

Small  packages  of  these  products  are  available 
in  seed  houses  and  stores:  “Ceresan”  M  for 
small  grains  and  cotton;  “Arasan”  for  corn, 
soybeans,  grasses,  legumes,  sorghums,  rice  and 
vegetables;  “Delsan”  A-D,  a  combination  of 
insecticide  and  “Arasan”  thiram  fungicide  for 
corn,  peas  and  all  kinds  of  beans. 

On  all  chemicals,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully . 


Du  Pont  Seed  Disinfectants 


Your  “Magic  Key” 
to  Bigger,  Better  Crops! 


*M.U.S.P/kT.Off" 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Free  Catalog 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Bushes,  Hedges,  Vines,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Summer 
Flowering  Bulbs — 10  pages  in  full 
color — Concise,  honest  descriptions 
—  Join  the  thousands  who  rely  on  us 
year  after  year  for  dependably 
hardy  plants. 


Invitation 


•  •  • 


This  large  Connecticut  nursery  has 
one  of  the  largest  "Cash  &  Carry” 
stocks  in  Mew  England,  so  plan  to 
visit  us  this  Spring  and  personally 
select  your  plants  from  our  con¬ 
veniently  displayed  stock.  We’re  just 
off  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway  (Exit 
66)  on  Route  5. 


Barnes  Bros,  nursery  co. : 

80X8  YAIESVILLE.  EONN.  EST.  1890  ’ 


IEST  IOMATO 


JUWG’S  WAYAKEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4fh.  Regulor  price  1 5c  per 
pkf.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  5  PKTS.  OF 
SEEDS  for  1  Oc.  This  will  consist  of  o 
trial  pkt.  of  Wayahead  Tomato, 
Tendercore  Corrot,  All  Cream  let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radish  and  the  New 
PEPPERMINT  STICK 
ZINNIAS.  All  for 

10c,  in  Cancda  20c.  When  requested, 
we  will  also  send  our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  in' -Seeds,  Bulbs, 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Coupon  for  Rare 
Premiums  In  every  cdtalog.  Send  1  Oc. 


J.  W.  JUNti  SEED  CO 


,  Station  21 
!  Rondolph,  Wise. 


IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 


GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 


Write  for  FREE  Cataloa  in  color  today! 

ClAtTllftJI  WMER  DEPT-  R’  950  Front  St. 
jLULUmi  GARDENS  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOIL-PAC  TREATED 
Prepackaged  Seeds 


WRITE  FOR  FREE,  CATALOGUE  TODAY 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  INC, 

DEPT.  R,  _ MILFORD,  CONN. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Prepaid.  46th  Year 

Balsam  &  Douglas  Fir:  Austrian  &  Scotch  Pine; 
Norway,  Red  &  White  Spruce  2-year  2-4  in  SOS. 
3c  each  in  100  lots  —  2'/2c  each  in  1000  lots.  BLUE 
SPRUCE  3-year  4-6  in  12  for  SI. 20;  100,  $7.00. 
SPECIAL— vour  choice  >3  for  $1.00)  Prepaid.  Althea, 
Rose  of  Sharon  12-18  in.  in  5  colors.  European 
Larch  2-yr.  12-24  in.;  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  shrub 
(2-15  in.;  Spirea  Van  Houttei  2-ft. ;  American  MT 
Ash  I  Vi-2  ft.  Paper  White  Birch  2-yr.  1-2  ft.  Can¬ 
adian  Hemlock  9-12  in.  It  pays  toplanttre.es  from  the 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees — ail  illustrated,  valuable  tips 
on  planting.  Write  for  yours — NOW! 
RAYNER  BROS..  Salisbury  29,  Md. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  10  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


5 


forO50 

ir- 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Avt.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRID 

GOLDEN  BEAUTY.  Ait-American  silver  me¬ 
dal  winner  for  1955.  Also,  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Washington.  Tunxis,  Carmelcross,  Hoo- 
sier  Gold,  Grant,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 
BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

"With  a  future.”  Grow  quality  trees  by  planting 
proven  quality  —  PINES  —  SPRUCES — FIRS.  Price 
List.  Planting  Guide,  Sheering  Bulletin  on  request. 
Scotch  Pines  as  low  as  $12.50  per  thousand.  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  good  color,  4  year  old,  50  or  more  6c  ea. 


ECCLES  NURSERIES, 

BOX  65-Y.  R I M  ERSBURG,  PENNA. 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


MUMS 


Extra  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  10  gorge¬ 
ous  colors,  $1.  20  kinds  $2.  Postpaid. 

Burnetle  Gardens,  8.  Assumption,  III. 


Bouquets  for  CountryBusiness 


Nearly  every  year  since  1938,  C.  H. 
Lothrop  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  has  ex¬ 
hibited  double  snapdragons  at  the 
New  England  Spring  Flower  Show  in 
Boston.  This  year  he  exhibited 
eight  different  colors,  and  he  had 
three  more  growing  at  home.  Unlike 
most  flower  growers,  he  has  per¬ 
fected  and  patented  his  own  snap¬ 
dragons. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  work  is 
required  to  raise  double  snapdragons. 
Through  the  years,  Lothrop  has  built 
up  a  fine  business  in  two  green¬ 
houses  at  his  home.  His  blooms  go 
through  regular  wholesale  channels 
to  hotels,  restaurants,  churches,  and 
flower  shops.  A  lot  of  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  has  been  spent  in  perfecting  the 
snapdragons.  Even  now.  Lothrop, 
who  is  in  his  seventies,  is  developing 
a  new  buff  color. 

His  flowers  have  won  awards  in  the 
horticultural  shows  throughout  the 


United  States,  Canada,  and  even  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
London.  His  display  at  the  Boston 
show  is  a  consistent  winner. 

Lothrop  grows  original  colors  on 
long-stemmed  spires;  some  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  blossoms  measure  three  in¬ 
ches  across  the  face.  Florists  often 
make  the  individual  flowers  into 
rosettes.  New’  colors  and  varieties 
are  perfected  through  careful  ob¬ 
servation  and  selection;  there  are  no 
seeds  or  pollen. 

Each  color  is  packed  separately  at 
the  greenhouse,  six  flowering  spires 
in  a  cardboard  box.  Side  shoots  are 
removed  to  produce  a  neat  pack  and 
to  make  water  draw  easier. 

The  New  England  Spring  Flower 
Show  is  the  only  vacation  C.  H. 
Lothrop  really  gets.  His  one-man 
flower  business  keeps  him  busy  “24 
hours  a  day.-’ 

New  Hampshire  C.  L.  Stratton 


This  Massachusetts  man  developed  and  patented  the  double  snapdragons  he 
raises.  C.  H.  Lothrop  of  Lexington  is  shown  at  the  1955  Neio  England  Flower 
Show  ivith  a  portion  of  his  display  of  eight  different  colors  of  the  double 

snapdragons  he  has  perfected. 


Sow  Dahlias  and  Mums 

You  can  raise  both  dahlias  and 
chrysanthemums  from  seed  and  have 
a  garden  full  of  bloom  all  Summer 
long.  Just  buy  packages  of  mixed 
seeds  of  hardy  mums  and  dwarf 
dahlias  and  start  them  indoors  in 
small  flats  early  in  March.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  a  sifted  mixture 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  sand  and 
one  part  peat  or  leaf  mold.  Sift 
through  a  quartei'-ineh  screen  and 
press  down  firmly  into  a  flat,  leaving 
about  one-half  inch  space  at  the  top; 
spray  with  water  to  moisten  well. 
Then,  sprinkle  seeds  over  the  surface 
and  press  in  lightly  with  a  piece  of 
wood  laid  flat  on  the  surface.  Cover 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sifted  soil. 

|  The  flat  should  not  receive  direct 
sunlight  but  should  be  kept  fairly 
j  warm — about  60  degrees  through  the 
1  day,  not  below  45  degrees  at  night. 
When  tiny  seedlings  are  about  two 
inches  tall,  they  may  be  transplanted 
into  small  pots,  using  the  same  kind 
of  soil  mixture.  To  do  this,  first  put 
about  one  inch  of  soil  into  pots,  then 
put  in  the  seedlings  and  gently  fill 
pots  to  the  top  with  soil.  Press  down 
firmly,  and  leave  from  a  fourth  to  a 
half  inch  space  at  the  top  for  water¬ 
ing.  Guard  again  from  direct  sunlight 
for  the  first  week. 

When  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
the  plants  may  he  transplanted  to 
permanent  beds  or  rows.  After  they 
are  well  started,  the  shoots  should 
be  pinched  back  again.  Sometimes 
several  pinchings  may  be  necessary 
during  the  growing  season  to  assure 
good  bushy  plants. 

Your  first  dahlia  blooms  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  few  weeks.  Hybrid  types 
produce  both  single  and  double 
flowers  in  many  shades.  The  more 
they  are  cut  the  better  they  do;  you 
will  have  plenty  of  cut  flowers  for 
the  house.  Mums  will  lend  colorful 
charm  to  your  garden  far  into  the 
Fall  if  the  tips  of  side  shoots  are 
kept  pinched  out  about  every  10 
days  until  the  first  week  in  August. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Book  Note 

Pesticide  Handbook  —  compiled 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Donald  Frear,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agricultural  chemistry  at 
Penn.  State  University.  Since  1949 
there  has  been  published  each  year, 
first  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maine, 
Pennsylvania  and  Northeast  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
presently  under  commercial  sponsor¬ 
ship,  this  handbook  which  gives  the 
chemical  and/or  biological  names, 
and  also  trade  names  of  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  by  farmers  and  growers 
to  protect  livestock  and  crops  from 
pests.  In  Section  I  of  the  1956  edi¬ 
tion,  some  6,20  trade-marked  ma¬ 
terials  are  alphabetically  listed,  their 
composition  described,  their  purpose 
named  and  their  manufacturer  given. 
In  Section  II,  all  the  general  or  sci¬ 
entific  names  of  pest  control  materi¬ 
als  are  listed  with  numbers  after 
them  signifying  the  trade  names  (in 
Section  I)  under  which  they  are 
marketed.  The  general  terms  are 
separately  grouped  as  adjuvants 
(spreaders,  stickers,  wetters,  etc.), 
animal  repellents,  diluents,  fungi¬ 
cides  (dusts  and  sprays)  and  insecti¬ 
cides  (dusts,  sprays,  baits  and  aer¬ 
osols)  and  their  combinations,  weed 
killers,  manufacturing  concentrates, 
fumigants,  nutritional  dusts  and 
sprays,  seed  treatments,  plant  hor¬ 
mones,  rodentieides,  soil  condition¬ 
ers  and  wood  preservatives.  Section 
III  contains  a  listing  of  professional 
pest  control  operators  by  States,  and 
Section  IV  alphabetically  lists  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pesticides,  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  a  numerical  signification 
of  their  products,  as  named  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  Section  I.  Antidotes,  com¬ 
patibilities,  and  hazards  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pesticides  are  also  printed. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  any 
farmer  or  grower  who  is  troubled 
by  the  practice  or  problem  of  pest 
control. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  in  stiff  paper  covers  at  $1.25, 
in  cloth  covers  at  $3.00.  (New  York 
City  residents  add  four  or  nine  cents 
sales  tax.) 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammunten,  N  J. 


Catalog 

on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

Asparagus  — 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

69.50 

Rhubarb  —  1 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3 

yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSB0R0,  N.J. 


Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25c 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  p0e;tDa*ft 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  With  bis 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2;  Nursery 
50cfor4;  SI  for8.  Order  now*  Book, 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

•  DEPT.  408  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PUNTS 


Nut  and  Sltad6  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason* 

_  able  prices.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R-326,  PrincessAnrte, Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


20.  C 


—  NEW!  VIRUS-FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
From  foundation  stock  supplied  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Available  in  leading  varieties.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  increased  production  of  these  plants 
will  amaze  you.  Complete  line  of  nursery  stock,  newest 
peach  introductions,  fruit  trees,  roses  and  evergreens. 
Write  for  free  color  catalog. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

BOX  14, _ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

PIKES  PEAK  NURSERIES 

Division  of  Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp’m. 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 
Grower  of  Quality  Nursery  Stock 
Current  Trade  List  on  Request 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

SEPTEMBER  and  DURHAM  Everbearing  —  GATII- 
NEAU  and  MADAWASKA  a  very  Early:  MUSKOKA, 
MID  SEASON:  l2-$2.50;  25-$4.00;  I00-$14,  Post¬ 
paid.  AMBER  (Yellow):  6-$2.50;  25-$7.50.  Also 

Blueberries,  Strawberries.  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8,  _ MARYLAND 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow 
Bermuda  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  50C- 
$2.10;  I000-$3.50:  2000-$5.45;  3000-S6.90;  6000 

(crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313, _ :-j _ AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS:  Strawberry,  New  20th 

Century  everbearing  $3.50-50;  Superfection  $4.60-100; 
Empire  $4.00-100;  Robinson,  Premier  and  Sparkle 
$3.25-100.  Raspberry  Plants;  Latham,  Taylor  and  In¬ 
dian  Summer  $7.-100.  Virus  free,  fresh  dug,  postpaid. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM.  Ballston  Lake.  M.  V. 

T8AWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
_ J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-562.  Allen,  Md. 

FREE  •  1956  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOG 

Profit  from  50  years  experience  growing  and  shipping 
hardy  field-grown  Cabbago,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  &  Potato  plants. 
Satisfaction  assurred.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 

P,  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 

WISCONSIN  CERTIFIED  SEED  OATS 

Sauk,  Clintland,  Branch,  Clintate,  Bonda.  Clinton, 
Mindo,  Shelby.  Direct  from  Foundation  Stock  Funks 
G  Hybrids.  Folder.  M.SPRECHER,  Sauk  City.  Wis, 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES, 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 

-  VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - — 

Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  Dug  —  Circular- 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM, _ HASTINGS,  N.  V- 

- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - - 

State  Inspected  —  Spring  Dug  —  44  Varieties 
Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 

BABY  EVERGREENS.  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 

Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  3bo 
Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2.  Pa. _ ______ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Allgolds  and  Bunch  Partorieos:  200,  $2.00;  500,  $3.0C : 
1 000,  $5.00.  Nancy  Hail  and  Porto  Ricos:  2.00,  $1.50! 
50,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.  Growers’  Guide  Free. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER.  GLEASON.  TENNESEE 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

’rest)  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Dorsra, 
:  m  pi  r  e ,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Temple,  R^nson, 
•  parklc :  $3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing 

arieties:  Streamliner,  Superfection:  $4.75  per  hue- 
red  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  _ 

IRAMAN  BROTHERS.  PEN  FI  EL  P,  NEW  YOB*. 

or  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 

CENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
HOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER.  NEW  YORj* 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Robinson,  Temple.  Tenn- 
leauty.  Catskill.  Ambrosia,  Fairfax:  IOO-$2.25, 

.50  all  prepaid.  ALFRED  CLARK.  DENTON, JWg, 


IUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
■  i  t  h  modem  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users,  r; 
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N.  Y.  ’s  1955 

Mrs.  J-  S.  Hammond  and  her  two 
sons,  James  and  John,  Dansville,  Liv¬ 
ingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  been  named 
the  winners  of  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Assn.’s  1955  Empire  Corn  Growing 
Contest.  On  their  five-acre  contest 
plot  they  produced  an  average  of 
154.99  bushels  of  dried  shelled  corn 
per  acre. 

The  Hammond  crop  was  a  result 
of  family  endeavor.  Mrs.  Hammond, 
a  widow,  owns  the  land;  John,  who 
farms  full-time,  fitted  it;  James,  a 
practicing  veterinarian,  planted  it; 
and  John  returned  to  pick  it.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  Hammonds  farm  some 
500  acres;  45  were  in  corn  last  year. 
Other  crops  are  oats,  beans  and 
wheat.  The  balance  of  the  land  is 
used  for  pasture  and  hay  to  feed  60 
head  of  Holsteins.  Mrs.  Hammond 
and  her  two  sons  attribute  their  rela¬ 
tively  high  1955  yield  to  three  “pro¬ 
vidential”  summer  showers  they  re¬ 
ceived  when  areas  about  them  were 


Mrs.  J.  S.  Hammond,  Dansville,  Liv¬ 
ingston  Co.,  with  her  two  sons,  James 
(I.)  and  John,  won  the  1955  DeKalb 
N.  Y.  Empire  corn  growing  contest. 

scorched  by  drought.  The  land  had 
previously  been  in  meadow  for  sever¬ 
al  years;  it  was  plowed  in  the  Spring 
—240  pounds  of  5-10-15  fertilizer  and 
80  pounds  of  cyanamid  were  turned 
under — and  then  fitted  with  a  roller, 
disc  and  culti-mulcher.  The  piece 
was  planted  May  12;  320  pounds  of 
5-10-15  fertilizer  were  put  below  the 
seed  with  a  new-type  planter.  The 
field  was  cultivated  only  once,  at  the 
same  time  being  sprayed  with  her¬ 
bicide  material.  Width  between  rows 
was  34  inches  with  in-row  spacing 
about  nine  inches.  At  harvest,  the 
corn  averaged  11  inches  between 
plants,  for  a  population  of  16,700  per 
acre.  The  variety  used  by  the  Ham¬ 
monds  was  DeKalb  402;  its  ears  con¬ 
tained  22  per  cent  moisture  on  Oc¬ 
tober  18.  The  highest  yield  the  Ham¬ 
monds  made  previously  in  the  DeKalb 
contest  was  in  1954  when  they  pro¬ 
duced  133.43  bushels  per  acre. 

County  winners  in  the  1955  De¬ 
Kalb  Empire  contest  in  order  of  their 
yields  are:  Livingston — Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Sons;  Onondaga — Withey 
and  Son,  Skaneateles;  Oneida —  A.  O. 
Smith,  Vernon;  Madison — Robotham 
Farms,  Canastota;  Cayuga — W.  T. 
Wilson,  Genoa;  Erie — Edward  Gabel, 
Collins;  Genesee — George  Schmieder, 
Attica;  Seneca — Stanley  VanVleet, 
Seneca;  Orleans  —  Alfred  Hai’tway, 
Albion;  Oswego — Glenn  Hardcastle, 
Constantia;  Wyoming — J.  Raymond 
George,  No.  Java;  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  — 
Joseph  West,  Middlebury  Ctr.;  Ti- 


Corn  Kings 

oga — Lyle  Watkins,  Owego;  Cattarau¬ 
gus — Theodore  Boser,  Allegany;  Jeff¬ 
erson — Wallace  Whitley,  Ellisburg; 
Ontario — Fred  M.  Smith  and  Sons, 
Clifton  Springs;  Wayne — Glenn  L. 
Gillette,  Savannah;  Allegany — Fred 
Bennett  and  Son,  Cuba;  Yates — 
Barna  L.  Spaid,  Penn  Yan;  Monroe — 
Wilbur  E.  Luke,  Penfield;  Chenango 
— L.  D.  Wales  and  Sons,  Norwich; 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa. — Kenneth  Johnson, 
Granville  Ctr. 

Champions  in  DeKalb’s  other 
Northeast  contests  in  1955  are: 
Massachusetts — Appleton  Farms,  Ips¬ 
wich;  New  Jersey — I.  Nurkiewicz, 
Freehold;  Pennsylvania  —  Joseph 
Witeof,  Jr.,  Johnstown;  and  Vermont 
— Hall  Farms,  No.  Bennington. 

The  national  1955  DeKalb  cham¬ 
pions  are  Roark  and  Newcomer,  Al- 
vada,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.  Their  yield 
of  210.36  bushels  per  acre  is  second 
highest  since  the  contest  was  started 
in  1938. 

In  the  1955  DeKalb  Empire  con¬ 
test,  77  out  of  117  entrants  produced 
more  than  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.  The  average  yield  was  106.28 
bushels;  the  average  New  York 
State  yield  last  year  is  said  to  have 
been  42  bushels  per  acre.  Warm 
spring  weather  led  to  somewhat 
earlier  planting  than  usual,  but  May 
20-31  was  the  period  in  which  most 
seed  went  into  the  soil.  One  of  the 
contestants  irrigated,  and  more  than 
half  sprayed  against  weeds.  The 
trend  toward  use  of  heavy  amounts 
of  fertilizer  seemed  arrested,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Glenn  Heefner,  DeKalb  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  but  stronger  fertilizer 
analyses  were  more  popular.  The 
10-10-10  ratio  was  often  used;  there 
was  an  inci'eased  amount  of  side¬ 
dressing.  The  most  frequent  row- 
drop  spacings  were  from  eight  to  13 
inches  with  rows  spaced  32.5  to  36 
inches  apart.  DeKalb  62  variety  was 
top  contest  performer;  it  won  county 
championship  for  six  growers. 


Like  a  Port  in  a  Storm 

It  was  a  Saturday  late  in  February 
when  we  decided  to  drive  into  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  to  do  some  shopping.  The  wind 
had  come  up  early  in  the  afternoon 
blowing  scattered  things  here  and 
there  but,  when  we  arrived  in  Rome, 
there  was  a  practical  tempest.  Power 
was  soon  out  and  the  order  to  “Stand 
by  the  cash  registers!”  was  given  in 
the  nearly  blacked-out  stores.  My 
daughter  and  I,  while  shopping,  had 
passed  under  a  steel  scaffolding  of 
a  building  being  dismantled  and,  on 
our  return  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
whole  structure  lay  down  in  the 
street.  Bricks  flew  off  building  cor¬ 
nices  and  piled  up  in  the  thorough¬ 
fare  below.  Shorted  electric  circuits 
caused  fires,  to  which  engines  raced 
at  terrifying  speeds  through  the 
litter.  After  a  time  in  the  storm- 
stricken  city  dodging  steel  scaffold¬ 
ings,  ducking  flying  bricks,  and  keep¬ 
ing  well  out  of  the  way  of  momentous 
fire  engines,  what  a  safe  and  sane 
place  the  farm  seemed  to  be!  It  was 
certainly  a  “port  in  a  storm”  when 
we  returned  safely  to  it.  G.  b. 


County  ivinners  in  DeKalb’s  Empire  corn-growing  contest  last  year  were: 
( l .  to  r.,  back  row )  W.  T.  Wilson,  Genoa — Cayuga  Co.;  L.  D.  Wales  and  Son, 
Norwich — Chenango  Co.;  Edward  L.  Gabel,  Collins — Erie  Co.;  George 
Schmieder,  Attica — Genesee  Co.;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hammond  and  James  Hammond, 
Dansville — Livingston  Co.;  A.  C.  Smith,  Vernon — Oneida  Co.;  (front  row) 
N.  Withey  and  Son,  Skaneateles — Onondaga  Co.;  Alfred  Hartway,  Albion — 
Orleans  Co.;  Glenn  Hardcastle,  Constantia — Oswego  Co.;  Henry  Pindar, 
Middleburg — Schoharie  Co.;  Stanley  VanVleet,  Ovid — Seneca  Co.;  Glenn  L. 
Gillette.  Savannah — Wayne  Co.;  Barna  Spaid,  Penn  Yan — Yates  County. 
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Dependable  Potato  Equipment 

@  CO  (B  ®  ©  1 


JOHN  DEERE 


You  can  plant  and  fertilize  up  to 
15  acres  a  day  with  a  John  Deere 
2-row  planter — up  to  7  acres  with  a 
1-row.  The  12-arm  automatic  picker 
wheel  assures  accuracy  of  98  to  100 
per  cent. 


Plan  now  to  start  the  season  with 
potato  equipment  you  can  depend  on. 
Whether  it's  a  new  planter,  digger. 


plow,  or  cultivator  you  need,  take  a  tip  the  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
from  leading  growers — standardize  on  ure  in  your  season's  efforts.  See  the 


John  Deere  quality-built  equipment. 

An  efficient  planter  and  a  gentle-han¬ 
dling,  clean-working  digger  can  mean 


modern  line  of  potato  equipment  at 
your  John  Deere  dealer's.  You  profit 
when  you  insist  on  the  John  Deere 
standard  of  quality. 


The  John  Deere  No.  30  Double  Level- 
Bed  Potato  Digger  handles  two  wide  rows 
with  no  center  clogging.  High-frequency 
agitators  give  cleaner  separation,  less 
bruising.  Short  hitch  and  hydraulic  lift 
make  turns  easy. 

I - - - ! 

j  Send  for  FREE  LBTERATI9RE 

|  JOHN  DEERE  ®  Moline,  111.  ®  Dept.  N-37  I 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on: 

I  I  John  Deere  Potato  Planters 
□  John  Deere  No.  30  Potato  Digger  | 

!  Name -  ! 


|  R.R _ _ Box -  | 

Toum - j 

|  State - J 

L _ _ J 


STEEL  a  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO, 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J, 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


WIN  A  TRACTOR  rnrr 
LuLL  Write  for  Entry  BlankLH|-|- 
I  SILL  NOTHING  TO  BUY  I 
HEAVY  OILIPH-BALL  BEARINGS 
PUMPS  MILLIONS  OF  GALS. 
Irrigate,  Spray,  Drain  or  Fill 
Anything  —  Anywhere!  Will  nut 
Rust  —  Clog  —  or  Leak.  Patented  Seal. 
Pumps  2800  gph,  420  gph  at  75'  high 
or  1000  gph  from  25'  well.  Six  blade 
impeller.  Threaded  for  pipe.  %  inlet. 
Vi  outlet.  Use  %  to  34  hp  motor  7500  gph  $9.95. 
Heavier  2800  gph  $8.95.  Heavier  $11.95. 

Check,  M.  O.  or  C.  O.  D.  —  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

FREE  Literature  —  Comparison  Charts. 

U.  A.  T.  ENG.,  HICKSVILLE  273,  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  t.  D.  C. 


MARTIN  METAL 

SILO 


—  Increase  Milk  Production  — 

reduce  feed  costs  —  with  | 
highest  quality  silage. 

—  Tight  Walls  —  impervious 
to  moisture  —  retain  juices. 

—  Strongest  silo  built  for  grass 
silage. 

—  Save  enough  from  better 
silage  feed  to  pay  for  a 
new  Martin  Silo  through  our 

Easy  Payment  Plan, 

Write  today — • 

— take  advantage  of  our 
Winter  Discount. 

603 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


612  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield.  Ohio  • 


-  HOUSEWIVES  - 

EARNINGS  UNLIMITED  SELL  I  N  G  WO  R  L  D  ST  A I  IN- 
LESS  TABLEWARE  spare  time.  For  details,  write, 
WORLD  STAINLESS  TABLEWARE  DISTRIBUTORS 
1012  CUTLER  ST..  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 
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MYERS  "GP” 

...low-cost  sprayer  for  field  or  livestock 


Versatile,  rugged  and  powerful,  Myers  General  Purpose  Sprayer  pays 
its  way  as  a  high-pressure  insecticide  sprayer  or  low-pressure  weed 


sprayer.  Attached  to  a  small  tractor,  this  rig  can  he  moved  easily  to 
every  spraying  job  .  .  .  even  serves  as  an  emergency  fire-fighting  unit. 


PTO 

OR  ENGINE  DRIVE 


Completely  enclosed,  self- oil¬ 
ing,  7  GPM  Double  Acting 
plunger  pump.  Delivers  up  to 
400  pounds  pressure.  Choice  of 
100-  or  200-gallon  tank  treated 
with  Myers  bonded  coating 
which  endures  impact  or  corro¬ 
sive  action  of  spray  solutions. 


New  two-cylinder  double-act¬ 
ing,  4  GPM  pump.  30  to  300 
pounds  pressure.  Driven  by  re¬ 
liable,  4-cycle,  air-cooled,  lVz 
HP  engine.  Extra-heavy,  100- 
gallon  tank  protected  against 
corrosion  and  impact  by  Myers 
bonded  coating. 


ENGINE 

DRIVEN 


Your  Myers  sprayer  dealer  wilt  gladly  demonstrate  these  and  other  Myers  power  sprayers 
equipped  with  high-pressure  gun,  weed  boom  or  boomless  spray  attachment. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AND  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


!_ 


Write  today  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Myers  power  sprayer  dealer  and  for  liter¬ 
ature  covering  the  complete  Myers  line.  Send  coupon  to: 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  6803  Orange  Street, 
Ashland.  0.  In  Canada,  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co., 
Dept.  6803,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 


Name _ 

Street  or  Rt. 

City - 

State _ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

_ ! 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky.** 


PAINT  BRUSHES  $1.29 

Surplus — Tremendous  Bargain  Offer 

Got  some  painting 
to  do?  Furniture, 
Woodwork,  Walls 
or  a  just  done,  do 
it  yourself  job? 
You  need  paint 
brushes.  Here  is  a 
set  of  vulcanized 
in  rubber,  Genuine 
Bristle  brushes. 
The  set  consists  of 
a  1",  a  2"  and  a 
5"  brush  all  for 

the  incrediably  low 
price  of  $1.29.  Less 
then  you  would 
expect  to  pay  for 
any  one  brush  in 
this  set,  but  you 
get  all  3  matched 
brushes,  $1.29  per 
set.  Please  add  25c 

postpaid.  Limited  supply  on  this  offer  — 

Order  now.  Limit  three  sets  to  a  customer. 
Money  back  guarantee. 

MATTHEW  DAY  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  B-868,  DUMONT,  NEW  JERSEY 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  "7  25 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  *1* 


Pumps  3.000  GPH :  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  [ 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1*  In¬ 
let:  %’  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Baek  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  I. 


The  root  system  of  a  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  plant  grown  on  land  ivith  a  com¬ 
pacted  soil  layer  at  plow  depth  is 
restricted  and  shallow. 

The  Root  is 
Half  the  Plant 

Farmers  sometimes  forget  that 
frequently  about  half  of  a  plant  lives 
and  grows  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  It  is  quite  understandable,  how¬ 
ever,  because  most  crops  are  com¬ 
monly  evaluated  by  the  above-ground 
parts.  Beets,  carrots,  chicory  and 
turnips  are  among  the  few  crops 
grown  primarily  for  their  roots. 

The  main  function  of  the  roots  is 
to  anchor  the  plant  and  to  supply 
it  with  the  food  needed — nitrogen, 
potash,  phosphorus  and  other  ele¬ 
ments — and  enormous  amounts  of 
water,  all  of  which  comes  from  the 
soil.  The  smaller  rootlets  and  hair 
roots  are  literally  the  mouth  of  the 
plant.  It  follows  that  a  well  devel¬ 
oped,  healthy  root  system  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  production  of  a  vigorous 
plant. 

Top  Growth  from  Roots  Below 

In  spite  of  our  failure  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  plant 
roots,  most  of  our  efforts  to  promote 
top  growth  are  actually  directed  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  Fertilization, 
irrigation  and  most  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  affect  the  roots  of  the  plant 
first.  Exceptions,  of  course,  are  plant 
breeding,  plant  pests  and  weed  con¬ 
trol. 

The  volume  of  soil  suitable  for 
root  development  is  an  important 
factor  in  soil  productivity.  Increasing 
the  root  zone  is  the  most  effective 
way,  in  many  soils,  for  enlarging 
water  storage  capacity  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  moi’e  plant  food  available  for 
crop  growth. 

The  soil  condition  needed  for  good 
normal  root  development  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  general  terms  as  good 
depth  and  friability.  Such  an  ideal 
soil  provides  a  well  distributed  sys¬ 
tem  of  water  reservoirs  throughout 
the  soil  mass,  enough  air  to  permit 
adequate  root  respiration  and  micro¬ 
biological  activity,  and  lots  of  spaces 
in  the  soil  into  which  roots  can  grow 
and  develop  freely.  Only  if  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  will  the  roots 
be  able  to  ramify  through  the  soil 
mass  and  benefit  fully  from  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  and  nutrients  con¬ 
tained  in  or  added  to  the  soil. 

What  Hampers  Root  Growth? 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  the  root 
space,  the  volume  of  soil  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  favorable  medium  for  root 
development,  may  be  restricted  (a) 
by  high  water  table,  reducing  the  air 
and  consequently  the  oxygen  supply; 
(b)  by  compaction  pans — high  densi¬ 
ty  of  the  soil  which  interferes  with 
aeration  and  resists  root  penetration; 


But  the  same  plant  species  grown  on 
the  identical  soil  properly  loosened 
up  and  aerated  is  uninhibited  and 

profuse  in  root  development. 

or  (c)  by  poor  soil  tilth  or  structure 
— which  affects  shape,  size  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  cracks  or  crevices  in  the 
soil  resulting  in  poor  soil  water  and 
air  relationships.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  unfavorable  factors 
which  can  limit  or  prevent  root 
growth,  such  as  excess  salts  and  ex¬ 
tremes  of  alkalinity  or  acidity.  These 
soil  properties,  however,  are  of  a 
chemical  nature  and  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  through  addition  of  fertilizers 
and  other  chemicals  such  as  lime 
and  gypsum. 

Thus,  an  unfavorable  condition  of 
the  soil  may  be  a  limiting  factor 
even  though  all  other  practices  for 
promoting  crop  growth  are  care¬ 
fully  followed  (such  as  adequate  fer¬ 
tilization,  irrigation,  drainage,  pest 
control,  and  improved  plant  varie¬ 
ties).  Farmers  and  research  alike 
find  that  the  soil  problem  becomes 
more  serious  as  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  traffic  increases  on  cultivated 
land.  In  brief,  the  mechanized  farm¬ 
er  seems  to  be  tilling  the  surface- 
soil,  often  too  intensively,  at  the 
same  time  packing  the  soil  at  plow- 
depth,  thereby  rather  permanently 
affecting  soil  structure. 

How  to  Improve  Root  Growth? 

Soil  structure  deterioration  or  soil 
compaction  has  only  rather  recently 
been  recognized  as  a  major  agricul¬ 
tural  problem.  Soil  compaction  is 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  soil  sur¬ 
face,  especially  when  the  soil  is  too 
wet  to  work,  or  to  drive  or  walk  on. 
Careless  timing  of  tillage  practices 
can  easily  do  severe  damage  to  a 
soil  in  good  physical  condition.  To 
cure  a  bad  structure  or  compaction 
pan  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort. 
In  severe  cases,  especially  w7ith 
heavier  soils,  the  surface  soil  or  a 
layer  of  soil  at  plow  or  tillage  depth 
may  become  almost  as  hard  as  a 
concrete  floor. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  avoid  w  ork¬ 
ing  or  traffic  on  soils  that  are  too 
wet.  Reduce  tillage  operations  and 
the  number  of  trips  over  the  soil.  In¬ 
crease  the  organic  matter  content  of 
the  soil,  preferably  by  growing  and 
turning  under  cover  crops — usually 
grasses  and  legumes.  This  practice 
favors  the  activity  of  soil  micro 
organisms  and  earthworms  which  is 
so  beneficial  to  soil  structui'e.  Proper 
fertilization  and  deeper  placement  of 
fertilizers  are  helpful  too,  as  these 
practices  promote  larger  and  deeper 
root  systems  and  heavier  top  growth. 
The  roots  of  the  green  manure  crops 
are  superior  to  manure  in  their  capa¬ 
city  to  improve  soil  structure,  and 
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they  will  help  to  loosen  any  com¬ 
pacted  layers. 

Deep  tillage,  which  shatters  the 
compaction  pan  in  the  sub-tilled  soil 
layer’s,  will  enable  plant  roots  to 
penetrate  these  dense  soil  layers. 
When  such  deep  tillage  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  growing  of  crop  like 
rape  (see  photo)  with  its  profusely 
bx’anched  fibrous  root  system,  the 
beneficial  effect  on  the  soil  is  strik¬ 
ing.  It  preserves  that  fractured  con¬ 
dition  or  opens  up  the  subsoil  even 
more  by  its  growth.  In  drying,  de¬ 
composition  adds  organic  matter 
which  should  be  beneficial  for  im¬ 
proving  the  structure  and  fei’tility 
of  the  deeper  soil  layei's. 

What  has  here  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  soil-root  x’elationships 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  exam¬ 
ining  the  farm  soil.  An  understanding 
of  the  depth,  spread  and  character 
of  the  root  system  of  a  plant  is 
essential  to  its  proper  cultivation. 
If  one  is  not  sure  whether  or  not 
his  soil  provides  the  best  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  your  crops,  he 
would  waste  little  time  in  consulting 
an  expert.  Henry  C.  DeRoo 

Connecticut 


Save  money  three  important  ways  with 
the  Mew  QUONSET  Grain  Drying  System 


New  owners  can  save  at  least  15  percent  on 
original  cost. 

Owners  save  40  percent  or  more  on  operating 
costs  when  using  Quonset’s  unheated  air 
system. 

Quonset  owners  harvest  early,  take  advantage 
of  good  weather,  avoid  field  losses  which  can 
run  as  high  as  80  percent. 


Dry  and  Store  Your  Whole  Crop  With  One 
Handling 


•  Farm  tests  conclusively  prove  that  the  Quonset 
natural  air  system  dries  high-moisture  grain  for 
safe  storage.  The  Quonset  Grain  Drying  System 
meets  U.S.D.A.  standards. 


•  Fans  are  reversible  for  cooling.  Grain  is  cooled 
in  storage  and  high  quality  is  maintained.  This 
protection  does  not  cost  you  one  penny  more- 
no  additional  equipment  is  needed. 

•  The  New  Quonset  Grain  Drying  system  is  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  to  dry  small  grains  and  shelled 
corn  with  natural  air.  Available  in  2,000-  to 
40,000-bushel  capacities,  there’s  a  Quonset  system 
to  meet  your  every  storage  and  drying  need.  It 
includes  either  the  Quonset  20,  Quonset  32  or 
Quonset  40  building. 

0  When  not  used  for  storing  and  drying  grain, 
an  all-steel,  post-free  Quonset  is  the  answer  to 
many  other  farm  storage  problems. 


Vegetable  Costs  and 
Returns 


•  With  Quonset  natural  air  drying,  there  is  no 
fire  hazard,  no  fuel  costs,  no  danger  of  heat- 
damaged  grain. 


•  In-storage  drying  and  cooling  means  less 
handling.  There  are  no  expensive  labor  "extras” 
when  you  dry  the  Quonset  way. 


The  average  net  return  from  West¬ 
ern  New  Yoi’k  tomatoes  last  year 
was  $49  per  acre.  Production  costs 
came  to  $279  and  gross  returns  to 
$328.  The  average  yield  was  10.3  tons 
per  aci’e.  Tomato  prices  averaged 
S32.50  per  ton. 

Snap  beans  did  not  do  as  well. 
Despite  the  short  crop,  according  to 
Cornell’s  farm  management  depart¬ 
ment  the  average  price  was  low  be¬ 
cause  (1)  large  stocks  of  processed 
snap  beans  were  on  hand,  and  (2) 
the  quality  of  the  crop  was  reduced 
by  dry  weather-.  The  average  per- 
aere  costs  of  producing  snap  beans 
were  $175;  gross  returns  came  to 
S163  per  aci’e.  Acre  yields 
1.5  tons. 

Broccoli  fell  between  tomatoes  and 
snap  beans  as  a  crop;  growers  uiuke 
even.  The  production  costs  averaged 
S220  per  acre,  with  average  returns 
equalling  $222.  The  aver 
came  to  almost  1.8  tons  per  aci’e. 
Costs  attributed  to  all  three  crops 
include  interest  and  depreciation  on 
power  and  machinery,  charges  for 
use  of  land,  and  charges  for  labor 
as  well  as  for  direct  cash  outlays. 


Rooks  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 


Quonset  32’  x  36’  grain  drying  and 
storage  building  has  a  full  capacity  of 
approximately  9,200  bushels.  The  drying 
capacity  varies  in  accordance  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommendations, 
depending  upon  the  initial  moisture  content  of  the 
grain  and  the  rate  of  filling.  Approximate  drying 
capacities  for  various  depths  are  as  follows:  6-FT.  depth 
—4,875  bu.,  8-FT.  depth— 6,500  bu.,  10-FT.  depth— 8,000  bu., 
12-FT.  depth — 9,200  bu.  Stran-Steel  sectional  tunnels  shown 
are  placed  at  4-FT.  intervals.  One  fan  and  manifold  unit  serves 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 


three  tunnels.  Fan  is  5-H.P.  24-inch  7-blade  semi-pressure  type, 
which  is  reversed  for  cooling  the  grain  after  it  is  dried. 


Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 
Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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March  17,  1956 


JOB  ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR  NEEDS 
BY  YOUR  QUONSET  DEALER  .  .  .  a, i„w «  (itAr 

I H/J  DOWN 


WHICH  NEW  YORK  DEALER  IS  NEAREST  YOU? 

ANDOVER:  Ford  &  Peckham.  Phone:  2555 

BATAVIA:  Genesee  Building  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin. 

Phone:  1177  or  1178 

JAMESTOWN:  Chautauqua  Steel  Building  Co.,  P.O.  Box  775. 

Phone:  Lakewood  3925 

LOCKPORT:  C.  B.  Whitemore  Company,  1  Hawley  Street.  Phone:  3-5411 

NANUET:  J.  W.  Gregor  Co.,  1 18  Townline  Road.  Phone:  Nanuet  3-3258 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Waldvogel  Brother,  Inc.,  202  East  44th  Street. 

Phone:  Murray  Hill  2-0680 

ROCHESTER:  Farmers  Metal  Building  Co.,  380  Exchange  Street. 

Phone:  Locust  9420  or  Culver  5192 


|  SCHENECTADY:  Capitol  District  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  961  Maple  Avenue. 

|  Phone:  2-4844 

WARWICK:  Orange  and  Sussex  Steel  Corp.,  10-12  West  St. 

I  Phone;  Warwick  55-7661 

I  WATERTOWN:  Afsco  Specialties,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  273.  Phone:  Watertown  2875  | 

|  66-SS-13F  | 


for  this  Quonset  32'  x  36'  complete  with 
grain  drying  system.  Balance  in  5  annual 
crop  payments. 

Ask  your  nearest  Quonset  Dealer  about  the 
Quonset  Bonus  Harvest  Contest. 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 


Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan  »  A  Unit  of 


NMIONA^TE^BCORPORATION 


Send  this  coupon  to  your  dealer  or  to: 

Stran-Steel  Corporation 
Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 

□  I  want  complete  information  about  your  new 
Quonset  Grain  Drying  System. 

□  Send  me  your  booklet,  "Quonset  Buildings  for 
Every  Farm  Use.” 


Name. 


Address _ Phone. 


City  and  State. 

I - 


2S  J 


FREE  BOOK 

OF  GUARANTEED 

DWARF  mil 

Peaih  •  Cherry  •  Apple  •  Pear 

P|n|^  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
B  lllv  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

You'll  want  to  plant  some  of  these  Northern 
grown  dwarf  fruit  trees  for  huge  harvests  right  in 
you t  backyard.  Take  your  choice  from  over  a  dozen 
— “"’■‘H  varieties  —  all  guaranteed  to 
||  bear  large,  juicy  fruit  with- 
15  in  two  years.  And  they’re 
priced  right  because  you 
buy  direct  from  the  nur- 
^sery.  Send  for  new  FREE 
.Color  Catalog  describ- 
v  ing  quality  dwarf 


COLOR 

CATALOG 


m 


me 

COLOR 
CATALOG 
iwhile  they 


fruit  trees  and 
hundreds  of  or- 
r  namental  flower- 
.  ing  shrubs,  berry 
'plants,  perennials, 
''etc.  Mail  coupon  now! 


[KELLY  BROS.] 


j  I  76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN  |  I 


Dept.  R-3;  Danville,  New  York 
Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Catalog  of 
guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Tjeet.,  Shrubs, 
Berry  Plants,  etc. 


I 


Name  . . . . . . 

I  Address  . . . . . . . .  j 

j  City., . . . State .  * 

Enclose  5G<  West  ot  the  Mississippi 


CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation 

Systems 


and 


Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIMORE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

DELAWARE  «  MARYLAND  •  VIRGINIA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

MT.  HOLLY  NEW  JERSEY 

Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 


easier  with  new 
PARAGON  Power  Sprayer 


One  man  with  this  improved 
12-sal.  Paragon  can  EFFECTIVE¬ 
LY  spray  insecticides,  weed  killers, 
disinfectants,  whitewash,  water  type 
sprays,  silcone  type  waterproofing  so¬ 
lutions.  Latest  type  spray  gun  pro¬ 
duces  mist  for  wide  coverage,  or 
stream  25  feet  high.  Pump  delivers  up  to  V/z 
gals,  a  minute.  .  .up  to  150 
lbs.  pressure.  Steel  ceramic- 
lined  cylinder.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  for  1 

literature  on  power  and 
hand  sprayer. 

Campbell-Hausfeld  Co. 

401  State  Street 
Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


Save  Clearing  Costs 


WBTH  a  SOUTHWORTtt 

Power  Brush  Cutter 

Cuts  Grass,  Weeds,  Brush  and  Trees  up  to 
10  inches.  Does  work  of  8  men.  Balanced. 
Light  weight.  Straps  to  back — no  v  bration 
— both  hands  free.  Low  up-keep — low  in 
cost.  Safe. 

Write  for  FREE  literature  today. 


SOUTHWORTH  MACHINE  CO. 

~  v  -  *•  . 


3  WARREN  AVENUE 


Portland  Maine 


Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

There  Are  Professional  Buyers;  Why  How  to  remedy  this  situation  is  a 


Not  Professional  Sellers? 

Fruit  growers  throughout  New 
York  State  have  concluded  that  we 
can  no  longer  function  as  individual 
selling  agents.  Supermarkets  now 
sell  the  greater  part  of  the  food  in 
this  country.  By  combining  and  re¬ 
combining,  they  are  forming  into  a 
few  large  and  powerful  chains. 

New  York  growers  are  working 
toward  cooperative  marketing  for 
both  fresh  and  processed  apples. 
Western  New  York  growers  now  own 
several  canning  factories.  In  both 
Dutchess  and  Niagara  Counties,  grow¬ 
ers  are  in  the  business  of  marketing 
apples  cooperatively.  If  present  dis¬ 
cussions  crystalize,  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  several  more  units  oper¬ 
ating  by  next  season.  A  move  is 
under  way  to  establish  an  over-all 
market  information  agency  to  serve 
the  Northeast. 

Cooperatives  are  not  new  to  New 
York  farmers;  most  of  us  belong  to 
one  or  more.  But  their  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  while  often 
tried  over  the  past  30  or  40  years,  has 
generally  proven  unsuccessful.  How¬ 
ever.  in  recent  years,-  we  have  seen 
the  grape  growers  develop  an  en¬ 
viable  marketing  program.  We  have 
seen  the  friut  growers  to  the  south 
of  us  develop  the  very  strong  Knaust 
Co-operative  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  known  for  a  long  time  of  the 
successful  programs  in  growing  areas 
distant  from  markets.  The  knowledge 
that  it  can  be  done  plus  some  very 
sad  marketing  experiences  have 
forced  us  to  take  another  look.  In 
taking  the  look,  we  have  decided  to 
try  again. 

Where  we  go  from  here  is  anyone’s 
guess.  Certainly  the  need  for  co¬ 
operative  action  is  present.  We  are 
aware  of  our  previous  mistakes.  Our 
approach  is  more  realistic  than  ever 
before.  Given  a  continuation  of  the 
cooperative  spirit  by  growers  plus 
some  topnotch  manpower  to  man 
the  organizations,  the  New  York 
State  fruit  industry  can  begin  the 
most  important  and  successful  era 
in  its  history.  Gerard  Maier 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Better  Salesmanship  Is  Needed 

While  we  have  a  number  of  good 
apple  varieties,  we  still  need  better 
ones.  We  are  growing  fruit  much 
more  free  from  insect  and  disease 
damage  than  we  did,  not  many  years 
ago.  We  have  gotten  away  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  kind  of  packing 
which  damages  the  apples  by  bruis¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  more  barrel  packing. 
Less  and  less  bushel  baskets  are 
used.  More  cell  packs,  tray  packs, 
and  consumer  packs  are  used;  all 
give  the  consumer  apples  in  better 
condition. 

But  while  doing  this,  the  grower 
has  failed  to  secure  a  price  that 
properly  compensates  him  for  effort, 
expenditure  and  investment.  The 
modern  apple  buyers  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  a  few  decades 
ago.  Then  we  had  many  small 
merchants  and  a  goodly  supply  of 
speculators  who  would  buy  for  stor¬ 
age,  often  buying  whole  orchards. 
Now,  instead  of  the  many  small  in¬ 
dependent  dealers  doing  the  buying, 
a  large  part  of  the  apples  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  trained  experts  who  work 
for  large  groups  of  stores  or  chains. 
As  individual  farmers  doing  our 
own  selling,  we  have  witnessed  a 
demoralized  market  for  the  apples 
that  have  been  marketed  since  early 
October.  Processors  announced  a 
much  lower  price  than  was  paid 
during  the  past  two  seasons.  The 
McIntosh  and  Cortland  crop  was 
above  normal  in  the  Northeast  and, 
after  filling  storages,  many  of  the 
growers  broadcast  their  apples  to 
other  markets  at  whatever  price  they 
could  get.  It  is  said  that  fancy  cell- 
packed  McIntosh  were  sold  in  Florida 
for  as  low  as  $1.50  a  bushel. 


real  problem,  but  it  is  the  thinking  of 
some  leaders  that,  if  it  were  possible 
to  gradually  get  the  growers  to  put 
their  selling  into  the  hands  of  effi¬ 
cient  apple  salesmen  who  would 
have  the  supply  needed  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
large  commercial  buyers,  it  might 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

H.  L.  Mantle 
Painesville,  Ohio 


Our  Goal  Should  Be  Lower  Costs 

As  we  approach  early  Spring 
and  the  occasional  robin  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  appearance,  and  the  sap 
icicles  are  forming  where  the  maple 
branches  are  broken,  we  are  sud¬ 
denly  aware  that  once  more  our 
fruit  crop  is  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  It  has  been  the  second 
hectic  year  in  a  row  for  the  fruit¬ 
grower.  It  seems  that  all  branches 
of  agriculture  must  have  their  ups 
and  downs,  but  fruit  growing,  due  to 
higher  cost  of  production  and 
weather  hazards,  is  subject  to  great¬ 
er  fluctuations  than  any  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  mechanize  the 
operation  to  a  great  extent  because 
too  much  of  the  work,  picking  in 
particular,  must  be  performed  by 
hand.  Then,  too,  the  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  used  is  exceptionally  high. 
Sprayers  for  instance  cost  from 
$5,000  to  $6,000,  and  they  are  very 
shortlived,  lasting  from  three  to 
five  years  at  best. 

Another  thing  that  is  seriously 
affecting  the  income  of  the  fruit 
grower  is  the  high  cost  of  packages, 
packing  and  marketing,  which  is 
brought  about  by  high  labor  costs. 
One  thing  that  is  going  to  keep  a 
lot  of  people  from  going  into  this 
field  is  the  long  cycle.  Most  of  us 
don’t  see  more  than  one  complete 
change  in  our  lifetime,  as  it  takes 
many  years  from  the  time  the  trees 
are  planted  to  the  time  they  have 
served  usefulness  and  are  removed. 

There  are  a  great  many  trees  being 
planted  throughout  the  country  but 
they  are  of  improved  varieties  and 
by  large  and  efficient  operators,  thus 
assuring  a  better  quality  product 
for  the  market. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  State,  I  feel  that 
when  we  consider  all  the  advantages, 
closeness  to  markets,  and  climate 
over  the  long  pull,  it  will  probably 
average  out  as  well  as  anything  we 
might  go  into  in  spite  of  all  the 
hazards  connected  with  it. 

W.  A.  Phillips 
Burt,  N.  Y. 


Let’s  Think  About  the  “Small  Unit” 
Package 

The  tremendous  increase  in  win¬ 
ter  gardening,  and  packing,  refriger¬ 
ation  and  marketing  have  certainly 
affected  the  consumption  of  apples 
and  oranges.  These  and  other  foods 
must  be  better  graded  .  and  made 
into  smaller  sales  units,  more  con¬ 


venient  to  the  consumer  for  ready 
sale.  The  tired  housewife  or  office 
worker  has  no  time  to  count  out  a 
dozen  oranges  or  guess  how  many 
apples  make  a  pound.  There  is  no 
scale  or  sack  available  until  she 
gets  to  the  crowded  check  out- 
counter,  so  she  grabs  a  can  or  orange 
juice  or  a  cellophane  bag  of  carrots 
and  scurries  out.  At  home  she  has 
no  storage  room. 

Store  buyers  always  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  products  put  up  in  small 
units  of  exact  quantity  or  weight. 
There  is  no  delay  or  need  for  clerk 
assistance.  Help  is  hard  to  get  and 
expensive.  All  grading  and  weighing 
should  be  done  at  loading  points, 
where  possible.  With  deep-freeze 
containers  now  available  everywhere 
and  plenty  of  plastic  bags  lor  exact 
quantity,  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  loose  packs.  Products  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  store  fresh  and  keep  a 
longer  time. 

The  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  gradually  drifting  into  the  larger 
stores  or,  with  smaller  gardeners, 
into  roadside  stands.  Many  of  the 
corner  grocers  no  longer  handle 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Sales  are  slow 
and  losses  considerable.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  like  to  select  their  own 
edibles  and  at  the  stand  one  can 
give  them  time  for  selection.  We 
know  growers  who  once  had  private 
sales  routes  now  selling  entirely  at 
home.  They  gain  quite  a  bit  of  time 
for  work  morning  and  evening  and 
have  better  control  and  supervision 
of  their  help.  Walter  A.  Withrow 

Clinton,  Conn. 


Marketing  Is  Still  Our  Problem 

Marketing  is  the  No.  1  problem  to¬ 
day.  Altogether  too  many  of  us  fail 
to  properly  analyze  market  demands. 
We  discover  belatedly  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  variety  or  finish  or  pack¬ 
age  has  been  changing,  that  the 
trade  is  quite  different  today  than 
just  a  few  seasons  ago.  We  are  so 
busy  doing  a  fine  job  on  our  own 
“back  40”  that  the  procession  may 
pass  us  by.  Every  step  we  take  from 
selecting  the  variety  adapted  to  our 
site  through  all  phases  of  production 
and  harvesting  should  be  taken  with 
marketing  in  our  minds. 

Many  of  us  can  still  cut  our  costs 
with  mechanical  devices,  such  as 
power  pruning,  air  spraying,  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  control  on  small  fruits, 
and  fork  trucks  in  the  orchards  or 
fields,  but  these  would  seem  to  be 
“musts”  today.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  balance  each  piece  of  equipment 
and  each  man-hour  of  labor  with  the 
job  to  be  done.  The  days  of  50  per 
cent  efficiency  are  gone;  90  per  cent 
is  the  figure  we  must  attain. 

After  we  have  done  a  good  on  all 
these  things  and  harvest  time  ar¬ 
rives,  we  then  face  the  final  test. 
Have  we  produced  and  packaged  an 
item  consumers  will  purchase  on 
sight?  Have  we  offered  it  through 
channels  of  distribution  that  make 
us  the  best  return?  Marketing  is  our 
No.  1  problem  and  prospects  are 
good  for  those  of  us  who  are  able 
to  solve  it.  Max  Smith 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Less  Feed  Manufac¬ 
tured  in  1955 

About  four  per  cent  less  feed  was 
turned  out  by  manufacturers  last 
year  than  in  1954.  The  volume  came 
to  33.6  million  tons.  Declines  in 
sales  of  several  types  of  feed  are 
being  taken  as  indication  that  their 
nutritional  value  has  so  much  im¬ 
proved  as  to  result  in  increased  ani¬ 
mal  production  on  less  feed.  Thus, 
the  five  per  cent  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  broilers  grown  in  1955  came 
from  consumption  of  two  per  cent 
less  feed.  About  95  per  cent  of  broil¬ 
er  feed  is  manufactured. 

Poultry  feed  again  accounted  for 
the  greater  part  of  feeds  manufac¬ 
tured;  it  made  up  59.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume.  About  29  per  cent 
of  this  was  broiler  feed,  eight  per 
cent  turkey,  and  63  per  cent  egg  and 
other  poultry  feed.  The  balance  of 
the  manufactured  feed  supply  went 
to  various  classes  of  livestock  as  fol¬ 
lows:  dairy  cattle,  18.9  per  cent; 
swine,  11  per  cent;  beef  and  sheep, 
6.4  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous,  in¬ 
cluding  dogs,  4.2  per  cent.  Manufac¬ 
tured  feed  accounts  for  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  feed  intake  of  domestic 
U.S.  livestock.  Some  70  per  cent  of 
our  feed  supply  is  homegrown. 

Sales  of  all  feeds  except  beef, 
sheep  and  swine  were  lower  last 
year  than  in  1954.  Beef  and  sheep 
feed  was  sold  in  volume  16  per  cent 
higher  and  swine  feed  four  per  cent. 
The  greatest  decline  was  in  poultry 
feeds:  layer  rations  were  down  more 
than  nine  per  cent.  The  Southeast 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  were 
the  only  areas  of  the  country  which 
used  more  manufactured  feed  last 
year  than  in  1954. 

Albany  Growers  to  Meet 
March  20 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of 
New  York’s  Capital  District  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  will  hold  their  23rd  annual 
meeting  at  the  Menands,  N.  Y.,  Mar¬ 
ket  on  March  20.  The  business  meet¬ 
ing  will  start  at  10  a.  m  Five  direc¬ 
tors  will  be  elected  to  serve  for 
three-year  periods  on  the  co-op’s  15- 
member  board;  officers  for  1956  will 
be  elected  by  the  directors.  Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  Emerich,  Watervliet; 
Secretary  L.  H.  Myers,  So.  Bethle¬ 
hem;  Treasurer  G.  W.  Noeckel,  Al¬ 
bany  and  Manager  Gilbert  Shortz 
will  all  present  their  annual  reports. 
Other  matters  pertaining  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  cooperative  and  its  mar¬ 
ket  will  also  be  acted  upon.  Joseph 
Kilgallen,  secretary  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  will  speak.  There  are  546 
grower-members  of  the  Capital  Dis¬ 
trict  Cooperative,  Inc.,  most  of  them 
farming  within  a  60-mile  radius  of 
Menands.  Cooperatively,  they  own 
and  operate  the  25-acre  market  ter¬ 
minal  at  Menands  which  is  said  to 
supply  a  large  portion  of  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  consumed  in 
the  region  within  225  miles  of  the 
market. 

Water  Pipes  Do  Not 
Ground  Electricity 

According  to  a  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  farm  engineer,  water  pipes  are 
not  very  effective  in  grounding  elec¬ 
tric  wiring  systems.  Normal  drinking 
water  with  low  mineral  content  is 
itself  only  a  fair  conductor  and,  with 
introduction  of  plastic  water  lines 
in  some  farms’  systems,  it  becomes 
completely  inadequate  as  a  ground. 
The  safe  practice  is  to  keep  the 
grounding  wires  away  from  water 
pipes  entirely,  the  specialist  says, 
and  run  all  connections  to  a  common 
driven  grounding'  electrode.  In  this 
way,  there  is  adequate  protection 
from  lightning  and  from  electric 
short  circuits. 


Life  without  industry  is  guilt,  in¬ 
dustry  without  art  is  brutality.  — 
John  Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art ,  111, 
Art  and  Morals. 


"The  more  I  use  a  ROTO -BALER, 
the  better  I  like  it.” 


This  is  what  one  owner  of  a  Roto -Baler  had  to  say! 

"And,"  he  continues,  "I  like  being  able  to  move 
from  one  field  to  the  next  and  leave  the  bales 
lay  until  I  can  catch  time  to  haul  them. 

I  don’t  have  to  worry  about  rain. 

I  know  the  hay  is  safe  in  the  bale.  I  also  like 
being  able  to  bale  the  hay  on  the  tough  side 
and  get  all  the  leaves.  I  had  some  second  crop 
analyzed  by  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It 
contained  18.48  percent  protein." 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


ROTO -BALER  ia  an 
Allis -Chalmara 
trademark. 


Cattle  prefer  the  palatability  and  softer  leafiness  of  round  bales, 
too.  Stems  are  crushed  ...  no  sharp  ends  to  hurt  tender 
mouths.  Livestock  lick  it  up  clean  without  waste. 

What  about  capacity?  Another  Roto-Baler  owner  says: 
“We  average  1800  bales  in  10  hours  in  alfalfa  making  3}4  tons 
per  acre.”  That’s  big  capacity! 

The  Roto-Baler  costs  less  to  buy  .  .  .  less  to  run.  And 
remember —there’s  nothing  like  round  bales  for  protecting  the 
quality  of  your  hay!  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer,  or  mite: 


Livestock  prefer  the  soft  leafi¬ 
ness  of  Round-Baled  Hay — with 
quality  sealed  in  .  ,  .  weather 
sealed  out. 


AlUS-CH AIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1.  WISCONSIN 
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Don't  Buy  Single-Purpose 
Power  Garden  Equipment 


Your  Dollars 
Buy  MORE  'an 

ROTO- HOE 

There’s  no  need  to-  buy  two, 
three,  or  more  separate 
power  garden  tools.  The 
•'ROTO-  HOE  IDEA'  makes 
available-  to  you  one  basic 
power  unit  and  a  wide 
variety  of  “customer-prov¬ 
en'’  attachments.  All  are 
integrally-designed  to  fit 
and  work  perfectly  with 
the  same”  2  h.p.  ROTO- 
HOE  power  unit:  all  are 
interchangeable  in  a  few  seconds;  all  are  thoroughly 
use-tested  available  NOW! 

Do  as  thousands  of  America's  busy  gardeners  and 
farmers  have  done* —  use  ROTO-HOE  to  keep  your 
•  nrden  better  and  easier.  Plenty  of  power,  excellent 
;t!!ing  and  between-row  cultivating,  prices  so  low 
they  make*  the  ROTO-HOE  lines  America's  Best 
Values  in  power  lawn  and  garden  equipment.  Com¬ 
plete-  ROTO-HOE  rotary  tiller  only  $134. 

NEW  22"  Self-Propelled 

Twin-  ROTO-CUTTER 

helps  keep  lawn  velvet-smooth,  has  easy-to-sharpen 
.win  spindle  blades.  Attaches  in  seconds,  costs  only 
‘49.50  to  add  to  ROTO-HOE  power  unit;  or  as  a 
complete  unit,  ready  to  go  to  work  for  only  $131.50. 

I  REE  COLOR  BROCHURE.  Illustrates  all  attach¬ 
ments  in  color,  gives  lull  information.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  and  for  name-  of  nearby  ROTO-HOE  dealer. 

ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Company 
BOX  78,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


ClYZLA  _  yoUR 


baki*6 


* 
ft 
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"Double  ccfion”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
boiler  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  ogein  in 
nv^n.  get  super- 

lightness,  super-texture  to  moke  you 
prouder  then  ever.  Send  for  eosy  boking, 
Quick-Mix  Cborts.  Dept.  RNY,  R.  B.  Davis 


A  Rural  Church  Reopened 


What  could  be  the  thoughts  of  a 
century-old  rural  church,  once  the 
spiritual  patrolman  to  its  commu¬ 
nity,  as  it  continued  to  stand  vacant 
and  deserted  the  past  15  years? 
Located  on  a  sharp  curve  of  the 
Walton-Franklin  highway  and  near 
the  old  dirt  road  intersection  to 
Treadwell,  the  old  Plymouth  Church 
stared  hollow-eyed,  with  some  550 
of  its  600  small  panes  of  glass 
knocked  out  by  the  lawless  stone- 
thrower;  its  steeple  still  towering 
but  the  bell  silent,  only  the  echoes 
of  its  past  ringing;  its  clapboards 
shabbily  appearing  through  a  scaly 
coat  of  old  green  paint. 

Built  in  the  1850's  and  christened 
the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
this  church  had  been  the  hub  of 
a  small,  independent  community. 
During  its  influential  years  the  com¬ 
munity  boasted  a  store,  a  nearby 
creamery  and  thriving  farms.  Crafts¬ 
men  catered  to  its  needs  and  the 
traveling  peddlers,  bringing  news 
and  bits  of  gossip  along  with  their 
wares,  stopped  regularly  on  this 
route.  Names  like  Pomeroy,  McClen- 
non,  Freer  and  Berton  were  among 
the  founders — folks  of  strong  reli¬ 
gious  convictions,  determined  that 
their  community  should  have  a  place 
of  worship.  Either  they  or  their 
families  built  this  church  and  they 
built  it  well,  using  heavy  timbers 
fastened  together  with  wooden  pegs 
driven  into  holes  bored  with  hand 
augers.  Its  foundation  was  laid  of 
heavy  log  timbers.  Ruggedly  con¬ 
structed  both  for  the  present,  and  the 
future,  the  Plymouth  Church  has 
stood  these  97  years  valiantly  defying 
elements  of  time  and  weather  al¬ 
though  the  past  15  years  of  disuse 
took  a  severe  toll. 

Storms  and  weather  had  ravaged 
the  roof  and  ceiling.  Plaster  fell  and 
draped  itself  all  over  the  Puritan 
straight  pews  and  across  the  pulpit. 
Through  the  gaping  holes  and  cracks 
fell  the  rain  and  snow,  slowly  warp¬ 
ing  the  floor.  Dust  blanketed  every¬ 
thing  once  cherished  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Bats  and  wasps  found  refuge 
anywhere.  People  hurried  by,  casting 
indifferent  or  sorry  looks  at  the 
gradually  fading  church.  A  deserted 
farm  soon  dons  a  woebegone  look, 


but  a  once  flourishing,  once  needed 
rural  church  presents  an  even  sadder 
tragic  appearance. 

Came  the  Summer  of  ’55,  and  the 
Reverend  Richard  Moore,  pastor  of 
the  Franklin  Methodist  Church, 
passed  by  the  Plymouth  Church 
many  times.  Like  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  who  went  back,  Reverend  Moore 
did  likewise.  He  contacted  the  folks 
living  nearby,  talked  with  them 
about  reopening  the  Church,  and 
met  with  them  to  make  plans  for 
such  a  project.  It  mattered  not  to 
what  denomination  the  people  be¬ 
longed;  response  was  outstanding 
and  united  in  accepting  Reverend 
Moore’s  proposition.  Men  volunteered 
many  hours  of  work  although  as 
farmers  they  had  little  spare  time; 
women  served  refreshments  when 
there  was  a  special  repair  job  going. 

The  first  stupendous  job  was  to 
clean  the  church  out  well?  Who  did 
this?  About  25  young  people — those 


C.  H.  Tipple,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Near  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  is  restored  in 
substance  and  spirit. 

much  discussed  teen-agers — under 
the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Moore 
shoveled  out  nearly  100  bushels  of 
old  plaster  and  debris  collected  in¬ 
side  the  church.  Trees  that  shadowed 
the  windows  were  trimmed:  the  lawn 
was  mowed,  the  weeds  and  brush 
cut.  The  newly  found  neighbors  of 
Plymouth  Church  repaired  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  floor  and  walls,  covering  the 
latter  with  a  smooth  wallboard  surf¬ 
ace,  and  also  insulation.  These  willing 


workmen  roofed  the  church  with 
asphalt  shingles  and  laid  a  new  cinder 
block  foundation. 

On  June  12,  the  Reverend  Moore 
conducted  the  first  service.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  no  hymnals,  no 
correct  pulpit,  no  collection  plates 
(but  hats),  yet  the  church  spirit  was 
strong.  The  reopening  made  head¬ 
lines  in  vicinity  papers.  The  news 
spread  also  by  radio  and  by  word  of 
mouth.  Before  long,  former  old 
friends  of  the  Church,  descendants 
of  the  old  members,  groups  of  in¬ 
terested  people,  or  people  singly, 
began  sending  gifts.  Herman  Boening 
of  P’ranklin  gave  an  organ  to  replace 
the  worn  out  relic.  Arnold  Barnhart 
of  Walton  gave  a  piano.  Other  gifts 
included  pulpit  furniture,  a  new 
Bible,  and  the  accessories,  lacking 
at  the  first  service,  were  all  supplied. 
The  light  of  the  Christian  spirit  was 
evident  from  the  start,  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  electric  lights  shone  through 
the  bright  new  window  panes. 

Service  at  2:00  P.M.  became  the 
regular  order  every  Sunday.  During 
the  Summer  a  Sunday  School  was  or 
ganized,  meeting  before  Church.  The 
average  worship  attendance  last 
Summer  was  58,  a  better  record  than 
many  a  village  church. 

Last  Christmas,  the  Plymouth 
Church,  reawakened,  found  today's 
farm  families  coming  to  worship, 
lights  brightly  shining  through  its 
new  windows,  while  on  the  front 
lawn  had  been  erected  a  large  bid- 
board  showing  the  nativity  scents 
with  the  Three  Wise  Men,  the  little 
village  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  guiding 
Star,  all  lighted  by  floodlights.  Many 
a  passerby  could  see  these  pictures 
at  least  a  half  a  mile  away.  There 
were  Christmas  songs  and  carols 
complete  with  Santa  distributing 
presents  from  the  decorated  tree.  It 
was  a  wonderful  Christmas  for  the 
folks  in  Plymouth. 

Plymouth  is  now  looking  forward 
to  special  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter 
services.  New  members  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Congregational 
Churches  will  be  present.  All  signs 
point  forward  for  Plymouth  as  it 
reaffirms  itself  as  the  spiritual  sen¬ 
tinel  for  this  rural  section. 

Agnes  A.  Watjd 


Corxipcny,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Treating  Mastitis 

SPECIFY  C  A  MYCIN 

$ 8.60  per  dozen 

i2ce  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500,000  units  Penicillin 
200  mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin 
50  mg.  Neomycin 
10  mg.  Cobalt  Sulfate 

The  choice  antibiotics  combined  in  our 
new  flued  base. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores  or  mailed  postpaid. 

CARLART  Pli  ARM  AC  AL  CO. 

EOX  1,  BARDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


TO  SADDLE 

HORSE 

OWNERS 


I  *  Why  pay  fancy 
prices  for  saddlery? 

Write  for  free  Cat¬ 
alog  that  has  saved 
real  money  fori 
thousands  of  horse-1 
men.  Describes  over \ 

400  popular  items  of 
English  and  American  "tack.” 
I  ship  saddlery  on  approval, 
"little  joe”  WIESENFELD 
Dept.  94  Baltimore  1,  Md. 


Hog  Equipment  Sale 

Pre-seascn  buy.  Can't  compare  anywhere!  All  new 
merchandise.  HUDSON  84  gal.  waterers— $54. 10  each. 
SHENANDOAH  range  feeders:  2  ft.  4-door — $28; 
4  ft.  8-door — $45.50.  Check  or  money  order.  F.O.B 
rur  warehouse.  LUZON  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 
BOX  38.  HURLEYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

PAINT  ©  OUTSIDE 

i'TANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95,  special  factory  price — $2.25  gal.  Free  Sample. 
SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


-  KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  - 

Down  Draft  and  Fire  Risk  At  Once,  Forever. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.,  MFRS. 
DEPT.  RN.  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 


|  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
’ I  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
'■  guarantee  editorial  page 


Actual  Senate  voting  on  the  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill  was  preceded-  by  three 
administration  moves  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  time  to  insure  the  de¬ 
feat  of  90  per  cent  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  so-called'  basic  com¬ 
modities,  and  an  80  per  cent  of 
parity  minimum  for  dairy  products. 

The  administration,  which  had 
been  leaving  Congress  pretty  much 
alone  until  it  appeared  that  high 
price  support  advocates  almost  sure¬ 
ly  had  enough  votes,  suddenly  re¬ 
versed  itself  on  cut-rate  foreign  sales 
of  cotton.  In  a  second  move,  it  began 
to  put  pressure  on  wavering  Republi¬ 
can  senators  to  go  down  the  line  for 
the  administration  program.  The 
third  step  was  not  actually  aimed  at 
the  farm  bill,  but  it  was  certain  of 
itself  to  sway  many  Republicans,  and 
that  was  President  Eisenhower’s  de¬ 
cision  to  run  for  a  second  term. 
*^Many  figures  in  the  cotton  bloc 
have  been  pushing  for  a  long  time  for 
sales  on  foreign  market  by  the  U.  S. 
of  their  commodity  at  prices  which 
would  get  the  business  back  from  ex¬ 
porting  nations  which  have  been 
underselling  us.  The  administration 
has  held  firm  against  this  proposal 
on  the  grounds  that  cutting  our 
prices  would  be  “dumping”,  would 
invite  other  foreign  nations  to  slash 
their  own  prices,  thus  creating  a 


price  war,  and  would  cause  these 
nations  to  retaliate  by  refusing  to 
buy  American  goods. 

The  majority  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Economic  Report  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  decline  in  farm  prices, 
will  accept  the  administration's  soil- 
bank  plan  as  an  “expedient”,  does 
not  think  that  either  flexible  or  rigid 
high  price  supports  is  an  answer,  but 
thinks  we  should  have  “as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient,  strong  price  sup¬ 
ports.” 

The  Committee’s  report  was  is¬ 
sued  just  after  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  group  and-  expressed  the 
opinion  that  farm  prices  had  now 
reached  a  period  of  stability.  He 
cited  a  low  rate  of  farm  foreclosures, 
“the  strong  farm  financial  situation, 
the  rising  trend  in  land  values.  .  ”. 
The  Secretary  was  optimistic  about 
the  future  when  population  would  in¬ 
crease  and  there  would  be  new  uses 
for  farm  products.  Right  after  that, 
the  USDA  farm  price  report  came 
out  with  the  news  that,  for  the  first 
month  since  last  April,  the  parity 
ratio  measure  of  the  actual  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  farm  products  in¬ 
creased  from  80  per  cent  in  mid- 
January  to  81  per  cent  in  mid- 
February.  Average  farm  prices  did 
not  change,  but  prices  farmers  pay 
fell  by  about  one-third  of  one  per 
cent  during  the  month. 

Hogs,  potatoes,  oranges,  lettuce 
and  cotton  were  up  in  price  during 
the  moa'th.  But  lower  prices  for  eggs, 


strawberrries,  wholesale  milk  and 
cabbage  offset  the  increases. 

The  so-called  price  spread  —  the 
difference  between  what  farmers  get 
and  what  consumers  pay  at  retail  — 
increased  on  beef  by  25  per  cent  in 
the  12  months  between  October  1, 
1954  and-  October  1,  1955,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  increase  was  about  equal  to  the 
rise  in  marketing  charges  for  beef 
in  the  entire  seven  years  before  1955. 
The  farm  value  of  choice  grade  beef 
averaged  over  nine  cents  per  pound 
lower  in  the  last  quarter  of  1955  than 
a  year  earlier,  while  retail  beef 
prices  were  down  only  about  three 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

The  USD  A  report  on  its  study  of 
marketing  costs  for  beef  showed  that 
the  farmer  got  70  per  cent  of  the 
consumer’s  beef  dollar  in  1949,  but 
only  62  per  cent  in  1955. 

A  different  approach  to  withdrawal 
of  government  assistance  to  rich 
part-time  farmers  has  been  made  by 
Rep.  E.  Y.  Berry  (R.,  S.  D.).  Berry 
has  introduced  a  bill  withdrawing 
price  supports  from  persons  whose 
annual  incomes  exceed  $10,000  and 
who  get  less  than  half  of  their  in¬ 
come  from  farming. 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  in  the 
seven  months,  July  through  Janu¬ 
ary,  at  almost  $2  billion  in  value, 
were  up  five  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier,  USDA  reports. 

Harry  L.and.o 
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Price  Control  at  the 
Milk  Pail 

“You  mean  that  Frankenstein  was 
the  scientist's  name,  not  the  mon¬ 
ster’s.” 

The  statement  came  at  the  end  of 
a  long  discussion  on  the  milk  price 
problem  known  to  almost  every 
dairy  farmer  in  the  country.  It  shows 
how  soon  we  forget  and  how  much 
we  neglect.  The  discussion  centered 
around  how  we  had  gotten  into  the 
confusion  of  government  control, 
price  supports,  lobbyists  supply  and 
demand,  competition  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  logic  of  the  history  in  dairy 
farming  problems  could  help  us 
understand  how  we  got  that  way. 
Like  Topsy,  it  just  grew.  The  farmer 
sold  his  milk  to  nearby  homes  at 
first.  He  found  he  could  make  some 
money  if  he  peddled  to  other  homes. 
If  he  sold  his  milk  to  one  peddler, 
the  farmer  could  spend  his  time 
farming.  The  peddler  found  that,  if 
he  bought  milk  from  a  number  of 
farmers,  he  could  make  more  money 
than  the  farmer  since  both  ends  of 
his  supply  market  needed  him.  The 
farmer  lost  his  customer  contact  and 
the  customer  lost  his  farmer  con¬ 
tact.  That  set  up  the  beginning  of 
the  problem.  Every  one  became  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  middleman. 

It  is  an  American  business  tra¬ 
dition  to  take  advantage  of  a  good 
business  deal.  The  middleman  found 
he  could  extend  the  life  of  a  good 
quart  or  milk  if  he  processed  it.  So 
he  made  other  things  with  some  of 
the  fluid  milk — cheese,  butter,  paint, 
dry  milk,  cake  mixes  and  hundreds 
of  other  products.  As  the  influence 
of  the  middlemen  grew  they  asked 
the  government,  and  rightly  so,  to 
help  them  get  the  cleanest,  best  milk 
from  the  farmer.  The  laws  helped  to 
prevent  disease,  kept  the  population 
drinking  safe,  wholesome  milk  pro¬ 
ducts.  and  eating  or  using  good  pro¬ 
ducts  because  the  farmer  produced  it 
that  way  by  law.  When  the  complex 
structure  of  the  milk  industry  had 
become  so  much  a  part  of  our 


no  :  mal  economy,  middlemen  need¬ 
ed  -o  protect  themselves.  They  had 
the  time,  the  money,  the  manpower, 
and  the  strings.  They  explained,  they 
persuaded,  they  controlled. 

They  had  forgotten  only  one 
thing:  the  dairy  farmer  still  held  the 
real  whip.  But  that  problem  was 
also  easy  to  solve.  If  the  farmer 
could  be  kept  in  the  dark  or  at  least 
disorganized,  he  would  be  no  trou¬ 
ble.  And  that's  exactly  what  has  been 
done. 

All  the  efforts  to  “help”  dairymen 
were  put  into  the  smoke  and  none 
into  the  fire  which  caused  it.  Arti¬ 
ficial  price  supports,  cooperatives, 
efficiency  projects  and  new  product 
demand  are  all  part  of  the  smoke. 
The  fire  is  the  simple  fact  that  the 
dairy  farmer  is  not  and  cannot,  in 
any  of  his  present  organizations  or 
with  any  of  his  present  methods,  get 
more  money  for  his  milk. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a 
whole  new  approach,  a  whole  new 
organization  with  a  fresh  purpose. 

New  Jersey  John  W.  Dorney 


To  date,  the  Reverend  Dorney  has 
held  some  five  meetings  in  Sussex 
County  and  the  New  Jersey  Master 
Dairy  Farmers  Guild  has  now  been 
organized.  It  is  the  intention  of 
North  Jersey  dairymen  to  set  up  a 
statewide  organization  with  individ¬ 
ual  county  units.  Their  program 
asks  for  a  $6.00  a  cwt.  flat  price  for 
all  milk,  with  dealer  payments  to 
be  made  weekly  instead  of  monthly 
or  semi-monthly. 

At  a  meeting  in  Hampton  Town¬ 
ship,  N.  J.,  on  March  2,  146  farmers 
from  Warren  and  Sussex  Counties 
signed  up  as  members  and  Raymond 
Coursen.  Green  Township,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president.  Other  officers  elected 
include:  Frank  Douma  of  Newton, 
Sylvester  Skubas  of  Fredon  Town¬ 
ship,  and  Russell  Blakeslee,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Township,  vice-presidents;  John 
Lance  of  Frelinghuysen  Township, 
secy.;  and  Edward  Mycek  of  Sparta,  i 
treas.  Subsequent  meetings  have 
been  held  in  Warren  and  Morris 
counties. 


la  our  barn  means  a  lot  to  you  —  both  for 
the  investment  it  represents  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  gives  to  your  valuable  machin¬ 
ery,  stock,  and  feedstuffs.  That’s  why  it 
just  makes  down-to-earth  sense  to  have  a 
roof  that’s  as  sound  and  sturdy  and  at¬ 
tractive  as  any  other  part  of  the  building. 
Such  a  roof  is  possible  wdth  Stormproof 


DRAINS.  Double  drains 

carry  off  any  moisture  siphoning 
through  the  side-!ap(  while  pro¬ 
viding  ample  nailing  surface.  No 


Plans  for  N,  Y.  Beef 
Council 

Plans  have  been  initiated  for  a 
New  York  State  affiliate  of  the 
National  Beef  Council.  Progress  was 
made  on  it  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
the  N.  Y.  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Assn,  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  C.  H. 
Bantham  of  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
town,  president  of  the  beef  cattle¬ 
men's  group,  set  aside  a  portion  of 
the  meeting  for  National  Beef  Coun¬ 
cil  officials  Forest  Noel,  exec,  direc¬ 
tor,  and  C.  T.  Sanders,  secy-treas.,  to 
outline  the  Council’s  program  and 
its  progress  since  formation  in  April, 
1955.  With  its  chief  objective  pro¬ 
motion  of  per-capita-consumption  of 
beef,  the  Council,  they  said,  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  of  cattle  growers, 
funds  for  which  are  derived  from 
collection  of  fixed  sums  on  cattle 
sold.  Ralph  Poole,  Geneva  appoint¬ 
ed  committee  chairman,  will  have 
the  committee’s  report  ready  for 
action  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Assn. 
March  20  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell. 

Since  the  meeting,  the  National 
Beef  Council  has  petitioned  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Benson  to  issue 
a  national  proclamation  about  the 
danger  the  current  low  priced  cattle 
market  is  to  the  national  economy. 
It  further  asked  him  to  recognize  the 
National  Beef  Council  with  its  state 
affiliates  as  “cattle  industry,  non¬ 
profit  organizations,  created  to  plan 
and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program 
of  beef  promotion.”  Charging  that 
the  USDA’s  supervisory  livestock 
marketing  agencies  “are  handicap¬ 
ping  efforts  of  the  nation's  cattle 
and  beef  industry  to  heip  itself”, 
the  Council  urgently  suggested  th;-> 
Secretary  pledge  cooperation  :>y  d:_- 


USD  A  and  issue  a  directive  requir-  j 
ing  it  through  all  offices  concerned. 
Director  Noel  explained  that  USDA 
agencies  are  preventing  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry  from  raising  voluntary  promo¬ 
tional  contributions  from  cattlemen 
and  feeders  at  the  point  of  animals’ 
sale.  Regulations  in  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921  are  given  as 
reasons  the  deductions  cannot  be 
made.  If  the  regulations  are  con¬ 
tinued,  according  to  Noel,  “it  will 
leave  the  beef  industry  no  way  out 
but  to  press  for  federal  aid  and  sup¬ 
ports.”  Meantime,  The  National  Beef 
Council  was  instrumental  in  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  large  distillery  to  feature 
beef  along  with  its  whiskey  in  a 
national  advertising  campaign  por¬ 
traying  “nothing  finer  in  American 
taste.” 


Designed  to  work  with  silage  un- 
loeders.  this  new  auger-type  me- 
cluv..:cal  feeder  is  claimed  to  operate 
well  in  any  weather. 


galvanized  steel  roofing.  First  off,  it  puts 
the  strength  of  steel  on  your  barn;  and 
steel  roofing  stays  put,  even  through 
hurricane  winds.  Stormproof  is  clean  and 
attractive  to  look  at,  too,  giving  your  barn 
an  appearance  of  good  housekeeping. 

And  in  case  you’re  wondering,  steel 
roofing  is  as  easy  to  apply  as  any  material. 
Nails  punch  cleanly  through,  with  no 
tears  to  set  up  leakage.  Sheets  come  in 
26-in.  widths  which  are  convenient  to 
handle,  yet  give  fast  coverage.  And  Storm¬ 
proof  Roofing  has  special  design  features 
which  keep  out  moisture  and  make  sheets 
hug  tight  to  the  roof. 

Fine  as  Stormproof  Roofing  is,  it’s  as 
economical  to  buy  as  any  quality  roofing 
you’ll  find.  Somewhere  conveniently  near 
you’ll  find  a  Stormproof  dealer  who  wrili 
gladly  give  you  all  the  information  you’ll 
need,  including  help  on  estimating  quan¬ 
tities,  and  advice  on  installing  it.  Make  it 
a  point  to  discuss  your  roofing  problems 
with  him  next  time  you  go  to  town. 


need  for  battens  with  Storm¬ 
proof  galvanized  steel  roofing. 


corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap  si¬ 
phoning,  provide  a  snug  fit  wrh 
the  sheet  beneath,  eliminate 
buckling  of  the  steel. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE.  A 

slight  pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the  roof 
when  sides  are  nailed. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person .  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Easter 

HERE  is  an  atmosphere  of  buoyancy  about 
modern  Easter.  This  was  not  so  of  the 
solemn  day  which  it  celebrates.  That  was  a 
day  that  began  in  very  deep  sorrow,  and  ended 
in  complete  turmoil  of  heart  and  m>nd  for  those 
most  vitally  concerned.  Not  one  of  them  could 
believe  the  report  of  the  women  who  returned 
from  the  tomb  early  that  morning.  The  close 
of  the  day  found  but  a  very  few  convinced; 
the  others  were  torn  between  unbelief  and 
hope.  Belief  in  the  events  of  the  day  was  a 
most  difficult  attainment,  even  if  one  wanted 
to  believe.  Yet  belief  was  the  very  thing  needed 
if  the  people  were  ever  to  be  anything  but 
broken  and  despondent. 

A  man  needs  a  faith  to  cling  to  in  this  world. 
He  needs  a  faith  that  transcends  the  common¬ 
alities  of  everyday  life  and  makes  him  master 
of  his  own  experiences.  It  may  seem  well  to 
remark  that  everything  will  work  out  all  right 
in  the  long  run,  that  tomorrow  will  be  better 
than  today.  But  he  learns,  as  the  years  are 
added  to  him,  that  this  is  not  really  so.  He 
grows  as  a  sturdy  plant  through  his  years  of 
full  strength.  Then,  if  the  days  are  given  him, 
he  learns  that,  if  his  days  be  “four  score  years 
— they  are  soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away.” 

Even  the  philosophers  of  pagan  Rome  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  man’s  whole  story  would  be  one 
of  foolishness  and  futility  if  this  were  the  sum 
of  it.  His  efforts  to  advance,  his  struggles  to 
attain,  his  striving  toward  moral  and  spiritual 
understanding  would  all  be  nonsense  if  earth 
were  the  boundaries  of  his  being.  Why  should 
a  man  labor  to  improve  his  land,  or  his  herd, 
sacrificing  today  for  a  better  tomorrow?  What 
is  the  compulsion  that  causes  a  man  to  leave 
his  plow  and  place  sticks  carefully  about  a 
nest  in  the  field  lest  he  accidentally  destroy 
it  later?  Is  it  not  because,  deep  within  his  heart, 
he  knows  that  life  has  infinite  sanctity  and 
value?  Though  he  may  deny  it  intellectually, 
all  of  a  man’s  striving  is  but  evidence  of  an 
unquenchable  faith  that  holds  a  man’s  life  to 
be  of  far  greater  purpose  than  that  of  a  merely 
temporal  passenger  of  consciousness.  Even 
though  a  man’s  mind  be  reluctant  to  consent, 
his  heart  strives  toward  eternity. 

Happy,  indeed,  is  he  who  can  appropriate 
unto  himself  the  promise  of  Easter,  “Because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.” 


Teeth  in  the  Miller  Law 

WHEN  the  Miller  Law,  Public  Law  518, 
went  into  effect  last  Summer,  it  be¬ 
came  the  responsibility  of  pesticide  manufact¬ 
urers  so  to  label  their  products  that  they 
could  be  used  safely  and  effectively  by  farm¬ 
ers.  The  law  cites  maximum  residues  for  cer¬ 
tain  chemicals  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Its 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  food-consuming 
public.  By  the  provisions  of  the  law,  two  car¬ 
loads  of  California  lettuce  which  had  been 
sprayed  in  the  field  with  endrin  were  recently 
seized  in  New  York  City  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  They  were  prevented  from 
going  into  food-trade  channels.  Under  the 
Miller  Law,  endrin  cannot  be  used  on  mature 
lettuce  to  control  pests. 


Most  of  the  effective  pest  control  chemicals 
can  be  safely,  and  thus  legally,  used  at  some 
stage  in  the  development  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Critical  factors  in  their  safe  use  are 
timing  and  concentration.  It  is  anticipated  that 
material  actually  poisonous  to  humans  may  be 
used  in  dilute  concentrations  on  young  plants. 
The  expectation  is  that  weathering,  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  and  breakdown 
of  the  materials  will  eventually  result  in  the 
mature  or  marketable  produce  being  safe  to 
eat. 

Near-harvest  time  is  the  most  urgent  time 
for  caution.  Because  pest  control  is  scheduled 
for  a  season,  however,  it  will  behoove  every 
grower  to  read  labels  well  this  Spring.  It  has 
always  been  advisable  to  study  and  follow  a 
manufacturer's  information  and  instruction  on 
his  pest  control  product.  Now,  with  the  Miller 
Law  in  effect,  it  is  practically  imperative. 


The  Little  Man  Wins 

SECRETARY  Benson’s  decision  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  a  separate  milk  order  for 
Northern  New  Jersey  is  a  sound  and  fair  de¬ 
cision.  Considering  the  political  weight  of  the 
opposition,  the  Secretary  has  certainly  earned 
his  “red  badge  of  courage.” 

This  decision  is,  of  course,  in  no  sense  final 
on  the  issue  of  a  separate  versus  comprehen¬ 
sive  order.  Its  sole  effect  is  to  limit  the  coming 
hearing  to  a  discussion  of  a  separate  North 
Jersey  order  and  of  coordinating  amendments 
in  Order  No.  27  which  regulates  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Yet,  even  though  it  is  not 
a  final  decision,  it  does  forestall,  perhaps 
permanently,  the  prospect  of  any  comprehen¬ 
sive  order  that  would  include  North  Jersey 
producers  under  Order  No.  27.  And  that,  cer¬ 
tainly,  is  the  best  solution — if  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  under  a  federal  marketing 
order  set-up. 

Probably  the  most  logical  reason  why  this 
decision  represents  the  fairest  solution  and 
why  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  producers 
is  that  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  management.  Ever  since  New 
York’s  Federal  Order  has  been  in  effect,  the 
League  and  the  other  big  dealers  have  selfishly 
reaped  a  very  profitable  bonanza  from  I-C  milk 
sales  both  in  North  Jersey  and  in  upstate  New 
York.  When  the  weakness  in  the  I-C  pricing 
formula  began  to  assume  notorious  proportions, 
the  League  management  started  its  crusade  for 
a  comprehensive  order,  apparently  with  the 
idea  that  they  could  exert  as  much  influence, 
and  therefore  obtain  the  same  preferential 
treatment,  under  such  a  new  order  as  they  did 
when  the  New  York  order  was  originally  en¬ 
acted.  After  much  wrangling,  the  first  attempt 
failed;  that  was  four  years  ago.  In  January,  1954, 
the  Case  Committee  was  set  up  to  look  into 
the  problem.  That  group  recommended,  among 
other  things,  a  separate  order  for  New  Jersey. 
Since  such  a  conclusion  was  not  in  line  with 
the  League  management’s  thinking,  the  Case 
Report  was  given  the  “cold  shoulder”  treat¬ 
ment,  with  the  hope  it  would  wither  on  the 
vine.  Meanwhile,  to  revive  interest  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  order,  more  than  the  usual  pres¬ 
sures  began  to  be  exerted  on  New  Jersey  with 
excessive  amounts  of  I-C  and  unregulated 
milk  being  dumped  into  the  area.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  were  Two  developments  un¬ 
foreseen  by  the  League  management.  The  first 
was  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  demands  for 
action  on  the  Case  Committee  Report  kept 
growing  stronger  and  more  widespread.  In 
addition,  Jersey  dairymen,  while  determined 
to  get  effective  regulation,  refused  to  be  pres¬ 
sured  into  a  comprehensive  order  deal.  Then 
followed  preliminary  sessions  so  that  the 
issues  at  a  hearing  could  be  clearly  defined. 
The  final  result  was  the  decision  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  February  23.  As  matters  stand  now,  all 
interested  parties  are  requested  to  submit  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  separate  order  and  for  Order  No. 
27  amendments,  after  which  a  hearing  will 
be  called. 

As  has  been  constantly  stated  in  these 
columns,  every  principle  of  fair  dealing  dic¬ 
tates  the  issuance  of  a  separate  order.  Unwill¬ 
ing  producers  should  not  be  forced  to  accept 
as  a  solution  to  a  problem  not  of  their  own 
making,  a  plan  sponsored  by  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  problem  in  the  first  instance.  If 
that  were  to  come  about,  those  producers 
would  be  jumping  from  the  frying  pan  right 


into  the  fire.  Besides,  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  Jersey  crisis  were  the  lax  provisions  in 
Order  No.  27,  and,  to  claim  that  they  would 
be  cured  by  a  comprehensive  order  that  con¬ 
tained  the  same  defects,  is  to  argue  in  contra¬ 
dictions. 

We  believe  that  the  equities  in  favor  of  a 
separate  order  constituted  a  strong  factor  in 
Mr.  Benson’s  decision.  Another  imporant  con¬ 
sideration,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  fact  that 
the  political  pressure  was  overplayed  by  the 
League  and  its  two  satellites  —  one  an  old 
timer,  the  Bargaining  Agency,  and  the  other  a 
new  found  friend,  Mutual  Federation.  Very 
often,  such  tactics,  as  lining  up  United  States 
Senators  and  State  Governors,  have  a  way  of 
boomeranging,  and  this  was  no  exception. 

It  has  been  a  long  uphill  fight  for  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  and  United  Milk  Producers  of 
New  Jersey,  both  of  which  have  been  working 
for  a  separate  order,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  courage  in  the 
face  of  what  looked  like  insuperable  obstacles. 
The  Benson  decision  is,  at  this  point,  a  victory 
for  the  little  man  who  has  gotten  just  a  little 
tired  of  being  pushed  around  too  long.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  be  taken  in  by  praise,  by  brotherly 
love  pleas  and  by  various  pressures.  He  stood 
his  ground  and  his  first  victory  is  a  mighty 
important  one. 


Education,  Not  Penalty,  Is  the 
Best  Solution 

ENATOR  Ernest  Hatfield,  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  good  enough  to 
call  our  attention  to  a  bill,  just  recently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  James  Crisona,  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Labor  Law  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  child  labor. 

As  the  labor  law  stands  today,  there  is  no 
prohibition  against  children  working  on  farms. 
This  new  bill  seeks  to  prohibit  the  employment 
for  remuneration  of  any  minor  under  16  years 
of  age  to  operate  or  assist  in  operating  certain 
kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

We  agree  with  Senator  Hatfield  that  the 
Crisona  Bill  is  a  bad  bill.  It  attempts  to  legis¬ 
late  against  a  situation  that  can  best  —  and 
only  —  be  handled  by  education  and  guidance. 
The  bill  is  also  pointedly  discriminatory  in 
making  such  a  practice  unlawful  only  if  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  for  such  services.  What  about 
the  boys  who  constantly  pitch  in  on  their 
fathers’  farms  and  who  are  not  paid  for  their 
work? 

If  this  is  supposed  to  guard  against  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  inexperienced  youth,  it  would 
cover  completely  non-existent  situations.  In 
the  first  place,  no  farmer  will  pay  a  boy  to 
operate  a  piece  of  equipment  with  which  he 
is  not  thoroughly  familiar.  And,  even  more 
important  and  basic,  there  is  no  farmer  of 
our  acquaintance  who  would  think  of  allow¬ 
ing  any  boy  —  pay  or  no  pay  —  even  to  tinker 
with  possibly  hazardous  machinery  The  long 
experience  of  the  farmer  in  this  field  offers  a 
much  better  guarantee  of  safety  than  punitive 
labor  legislation,  such  as  is  suggested  by  the 
Crisona  Bill. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Immediately  after  reading  the  item  in  your 
February  18  issue  about  Senator  Williamson's  bill 
to  push  Daylight  Saving  Time  ahead  four  weeks, 
I  followed  your  advice  and  wrote  to  the  Senator 
expressing  my  opposition.  Here  is  his  reply: 
“Dear  Mrs.  Roll: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  re¬ 
cent  communication  concerning  the  Daylight 
Saving  bill.  That  bill  as  you  may  know  was 
amended  to  be  effective  in  the  first  Sunday 
of  April  instead  of  the  last  Sunday  of  March. 

I  have  decided  not  to  press  that  bill  for 
passage  effective  this  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Pliny  W.  Williamson” 
Yours  is  a  very  fine  paper.  I  call  it  the  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Bible.”  Thank  you 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Frederick  Roll 


“For  every  house  is  built  by  some  man;  but  he 
that  built  all  things  is  of  God.”  —  Heb.  3-4. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  there  are  more  people  on  American  farms 
than  a  yea*r  ago.  The  farm  population  has  in¬ 
creased  one  per  cent,  to  22.379,000,  since  April, 

1955. 
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New  Triple-Torque  tandems  for  giant  farm 
jobs3.  No  job  is  too  tough  for  these  big  tan¬ 
dems.  They’re  ail  muscle— rated  up  to  32.000 
lbs.  G.V.W.,  50,000  lbs.  G.C.W.! 


They're  Champs  of  Every  Weight  Class1! 


K*  FORCE  TRUCKS 


New  power  .  .  .  new  models  .  .  .  new  capacities* 
They’re  the  most  modern  trucks  for  every  farm 
hauling  job! 

Meet  the  new  Task-Force  fleet  with  models  rated 
up  to  32,000  lbs.  G.V.W.!  It’s  the  biggest,  broadest, 
brawniest  line  of  Chevrolet  trucks  ever  built! 

There’s  a  modern  short-stroke  VS*  for  every 
model — ranging  up  to  the  322-cubic-inch  Load- 
master  V8.  And  super-efficient  6’s  that  deliver 
more  power  than  ever. 

Then  there  are  new  transmissions,  including 
five-speed  manual  transmissions  and  Powermaticf 
— a  new  six-speed  automatic. 

See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  all  the  news!  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2, 
Michigan. 

*V<S  standard  in  L.C.F.  and  Series  S000  and  10000 
models,  an  extra-cost  option  in  all  other  models. 
t Optional  at  extra  cost  on  a  wide  range  of  models  ( five- 
speed  transmission  standard  in  Series  9000  and  10000). 

Anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  truck! 


New  medium-duty  models  carry  more 
weight  than  ever!  They’re  now  rated  up  to 
19.500  lbs.  G.V.W.  And  you  get  more  power 
— VS*  or  6 — to  move  bigger  loads! 


New  Task-Force  pickups  are  the  champs 
of  their  class!  They’re  built  to  do  your  light- 
duty  hauling  better  .  .  .  Work  Styled  to  look 
better  doing  it! 


Why  more  farmers  prefer  the  McCORMICK 


Beg  Capacity  helps  you  bale  your  crop 
at  “just-right’’  stage  of  curing  ...  to  tie 
greater  daily  tonnage  than  any  other 
haler  in  its  class.  The  No.  45  can  be 
pto-driven  with  a  2-plow  tractor. 
Mounted  air-cooled  engine  available. 
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1.  Longer  bale  chamber  makes  neater, 
denser  bales  ...  as  heavy  as  70  pounds. 
You  can  make  30  or  36-inch  bales  . .  . 
hold  the  bale  density  you  choose  auto¬ 
matically — in  any  crop — with  optional 
hydraulic  bale  density  regulator. 


2.  Baler  safeguards  head  off  break¬ 
downs  .  .  .  avoid  costly  “down”  time. 
Needle  breakaway  (shown),  plunger 
stop,  flywheel  shear  bolt,  pickup  slip- 
clutch,  and  V-belt  auger  drive  keep  you 
baling  all  day — day  after  day! 


3.  Low-level  pickup,  platform,  and  wide¬ 
mouthed  bale  chamber  opening  reduce 
hay  travel  and  handling  to  save  feed-rich 
leaves.  Wide,  52-inch  floating  pickup 
makes  it  easy  to  get  all  the  hay  in  big, 
bunchy  windrows . . .  sweeps  stubble  eleai\ 


First  electrically-driven  hay  baler!  Now,  you  can  power  the  heavy- 
duty  McCormick  No.  55  baler  with  new  Electrall®.  Engine  or  pto  drive 
available.  Ties  up  to  12  tons  an  hour  with  twine  or  wire. 
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Tie  your  hay 
at  lower  cost 
per  ton! 


McCormick  baler  twine  is  made  of  true  sisalana  fiber 
.  .  .  its  uniformity'  and  quality  is  backed  by  a  written 
guarantee  in  every  bale.  It  runs  longer— -9000  feet 
per  bale.  It’s  stronger— 325  pounds  average  tensile 
strength.  You  tie  heavier  bales,  more  hay  with  each 
ball!  You  save  on  twine  costs  .  .  .  handling  time  . .  • 
storage  space!  Order  your  supply  today. 
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See  how  pace-setting  IH  features 
make  it  the  leading  feed  saver... 
the  non-stop  baling  "champ55 

Because  the  McCormick  No.  45  has  proved  itself  a  top  feed  saver,  more  are 
in  use  than  all  other  family-sized  balers  put  together!  Because  of  built-in 
stamina  that  keeps  many  100,000-bale  veterans  going  strong,  more  custom 
operators  use  the  McCormick  No.  45  than  any  other  make  in  its  class! 

The  popularity  of  the  No.  45  baler  is  based  on  engineering  leadership. 
The  twine-tying,  pto-driven  No.  45  first  made  baler  ownership  profitable 
on  smaller  farms.  It  pioneered  low-level  pickup  and  floating  auger  for  un¬ 
interrupted  feeding  and  big  daily  tonnage!  These  features  are  but  two  that 
give  the  No.  45  baler  performance  that  can't  be  copied! 


Non-stop  plunger  slices  each  charge 
. .  packs  bales  uniformly.  Together  with 
ig-capacity  feeding  and  unequalled 
ying  dependability,  it  helps  the  No.  45 
i  match  tonnage  with  outfits  claiming 
0  to  50%  greater  daily  capacity! 


Floating  auger  adjusts  to  big  or  small  wind¬ 
rows — automatically !  It  moves  hay  to  packer 
fingers  gently,  positively.  Packer  fingers  feed 
hay  into  bale  chamber.  Their  adjustable  stroke 
helps  you  get  uniformly  dense,  well-formed 
bales  in  heavy  hay  or  fluffy  straw. 


Simplified  twine  knotters  have 
only  11  rugged  parts.  You  get 
positive  tying  without  frequent 
adjustment.  Firm  ties,  close  to 
the  bale,  prevent  buckling  .  .  . 
viselike  knots  stay  tied ! 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  proof  that  it  pays  to  own 
a  McCormick  No.  45  baler  for  as  little  as  two 
days’  baling  a  year!  Check  that  extra  built-in 
strength  that  keeps  McCormick  balers  going 
strong  far  beyond  their  100,000th  bale.  Ask  about 
the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan  of  Buying  that 
lets  any  McCormick  baler — 2  sizes,  8  models — 
pay  for  itself  in  use! 

SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 


'^motional  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm 
Wipment  and  Farmail  Tractors  . . .  Motortrucks  . . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors 
fid  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


ARVESTER 


DEALER 


Send  for  FREE  catalog 


Nome_ 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNlY-3,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  how  a  McCormick  baler  can  save  me  time,  feed 
and  herd  cash.  Send  catalog  checked. 

D  No.  45  Baler  Q  McCormick  Baler  Twine 

D  No.  55  Baler  Q  IH  Electralt  for  Tractors 

_ D  Student 


Post  Office, 


.State. 


My  IH  dealer  is_ 


"The  best  equipment 
1  ever  bought  is  my 

DARI-KOOL  Bulk  Tank!" 


says  MR.  HARLEY  CROWELL 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  N.  Y. 


MILK  MAY  BE 
POURED  OR  PIPED 
INTO  THE  cooler 
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BULK  mTUk  COOLER  < 


The  ICE-BANK  Cooler  that 
Outperforms  them  All! 


/'•oJdl  Shown  is  DKS  — 
300  (300  gallons) 


Also  available  in  100,  150,  200,  250,  400,  500,  600 
and  700  gallon  capacities. 


Cools  Milk  Fas!  and  Economically 

-and  NEVER  FREEZES 
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DARI-XOOL’S  !CE  -  SAN  !< 
AND  GLACIAL  VVATESfALL 
ASSURE  EAST,  ECOMOMI- 
CAL  COOLING 

Cutaway  drawing  shows  how 
OA?l  -KOOL  S  ice-cold  glacial 
waterfall  flows  down  all  sides  and 
bokfom  of  milk  tank.  A  large  re¬ 
serve  ice  bank  assures  an  ample 
suooly  of  Ice-water.  Milk  is  cooled 
faster  than  by  any  other  method. 


Send  for  new  booklet  “How  to  Choose  the  RIGHT  Bulk  Cooler ’’ 


I  DA.R I -KOOL  s  are  sold 
I  and  serviced  every- 
I  whe'e.  See  your  near- 
I  by  dealer  today  or  mail 
5  coupon  for  facts  and 
I  figures. 
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DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1444  E.  Washington  Ave.,  Madison  10,  Wis.,  Dept 

Please  send  —  without  obligation  to  me  —  complete 
information  about  DARI-KOOL  Bulk  Coolers. 

Name . . 

Town . . . RFD 


County . State.. 


•  ■ 


PATZ 


Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un¬ 
loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 
Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
linger  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  ham 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  «rlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Soma  Dealer  Territories  Available 

N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 

PQVIE.  NEW  YORK 

you  KNCW,  HANK  ,  HOL-DEM 
IS  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
APPROVER  N'ON-SHORTiNS 
FENCE  CONTROLLERS , 
THAT'S  why  I  CARRY 
THEM,  AN O  WHY  ) 
RECOMMEND  THEM 


BIG  MONEY-SAVER  ’ 

•N 
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FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog  and  poultry 
feeds  and  save  up  to  80^  per  100  lbs. 
Fast  mixing,  low  cost  operation,  per¬ 
fect  blends.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  per 
batch.  30  day  trial.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3103,  Quincy,  III. 


H  MViB 

HBZO 


DARN  GOOD  REASONS,  PETE, 
FOR  MYSELF,  I  LIKE  THEIR. 

5-YEAR  (GUARANTEE 
AND  THE  PATENTED 

"SAF-TSE." 
CHOPPER  IN 

THE  MODEL.  HS- 

automatically 

CUTS  OFF  THE 
CURRENT  TO 

^IHE  fence  if 

ANYTHING  , 


&OSS  WHON&j 


6  MODELS 
&  ELECTRIC 
FROM  '312  95 


See  Your  Dealer  for  Free  Demonstration  and 
Folder  on  Electric  Fencing 

Ho!-Dem  Electric  Fencer  Co. 

419  N.  HANOVER  ST.  CARLISLE,  PENN. 

Phone:  1716 


In  Wisconsin,  they're  sure  the  way  to 
make  money  with  cows  is  by  more  good 

Hay 9  Silage  and  Pasture 

By  RUSSELL  W,  DUCK 


College 


ISCONSIN  ranks  first  in 
numbers  of  cows  and 
heifers,  two  years  old  and 
over,  kept  for  milk,  with 
a  total  of  some  two  and  a 
half  million  head.  The 
dean  of  the  Wisconsin 
of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 


Milk  is  cooled  to  below  38  in  less  than  one  hour 
—  assuring  a  lower  bacteria  count  and  better  milk. 

DARI-KOOL  tanks  are  much  easier  to  clean  because 
the  inner  milk  tank  —  with  its  moist,  refrigerated 
side  walls,  retards  the  formation  of  milk  stone. 

DARI-KOOL  tanks  are  stainless  steel  —  inside  and 
out  (not  painted  black  iron).  The  rugged  10  gauge 
steel  frame  and  bulge-proof  milk  tank  assure  ac¬ 
curate  calibration  and  correct  payment  for  the  milk. 

DARI-KOOLs  are  electronically  calibrated. 

Compare  them  all  and  you'll  choose  a  farm-proven, 
guaranteed  DARI-KOOL  —  America’s  largest  selling 
bulk  milk  cooler. 

MEETS  ALL  3-A  SANITARY  STANDARDS 
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mental  Station  at  Madison  is  Dr.  R.  K. 
Froker.  The  head  of  the  dairy  de¬ 
partment  is  E.  E.  Heizer.  Due  to  the 
prevailing  narrow  margin  between 
milk  prices  and  costs,  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  efficiency  and  econo¬ 
my  of  proper  feeding  of  the  dairy 
herd. 

Importance  of  Roughages 

A  recent  discussion  on  this  subject 
by  Profs.  George  M.  Werner  and 
James  W.  Crowley  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  good  feeding 
has  two  goals.  First,  feeding  must 
provide  enough  of  all  nutrients  for 
maintenance,  growth,  reproduction 
and  milk  production.  Second,  it  must 
provide  these  nutrients  by  methods 
which  will  net  the  most  profit  for 
the  dairy  farmer. 

In  order  to  attain  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  feeding  of  the 
dairy  herd,  studies  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station  have  shown  conclusively  that 
the  dairyman  must  make  maximum 
use  of  his  fields  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  yields  of  home  grown  feeds, 
especially  high  quality  roughages. 
The  principal  reason  why  dairy 
farming  is  so  predominant  in  Wis¬ 
consin  is  that  its  farms  are  well 
adapted  to  growing  good  roughage 
crops.  Both  the  state  station  and 
the  Wisconsin  farmer  have  recog¬ 
nized  this  important  fact  and  taken 
advantage  of  it. 

In  this  respect,  both  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  crops  can  produce  excellent 
yields  of  high  quality  feed,  but  there 
is  no  satisfactory  cash  market  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  good 
dairy  cows  are  wonderfully  efficient 
at  converting  roughages  into  milk 
which  can  be  sold  for  cash.  There¬ 
fore,  the  dairy  cow  is  an  interme¬ 
diary  source  for  marketing  these 
farm  crops  to  greatest  advantage. 
A  study  of  several  thousand  cows, 
selected  at  random  from  D.H.I.A. 
records,  shows  that  the  feed  cost  of 
producing  100  pounds  of  milk  was 
more  than  30  per  cent  less  for  cows 
producing  400  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  lactation  than  for  cows  produc¬ 
ing  only  200  pounds. 

Base  Rations  on  Roughages 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
milk  production  per  acre  of  crops, 
it  is  essential  to  base  the  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  on  maximum  use  of  good 
roughages.  This  means  that  grain 
should  be  used  only  as  a  supple¬ 


ment  to  roughages  and  pasture.  The 
quality  and  amount  of  roughages  fed 
determine  the  kind  and  amount  oi 
grain  the  dairy  cow  needs.  However, 
goes  it  generally  unrecognized  that 
the  amount  of  roughage  the  cow  eats 
is  not  determined  by  quality  alone. 
A  cow  will  eat  more  roughage,  even 
of  poor  quality,  if  it  is  kept  available 
at  all  times;  and,  the  more  roughage 
she  eats,  the  less  grain  she  v:U 
reed.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  if 
excellent  to  good  roughage  or  pas¬ 
ture  is  liberally  supplied  (all  she  will 
eat),  a  dairy  cow  producing  up  to 
20  pounds  of  milk  daily,  testing 
around  four  per  cent  or  less  of  but¬ 
terfat,  will  need  no  grain  at  all. 

A  rule-of-thumb,  that  allows  for 
the  feeding  of  less  grain  with  rough- 
ages,  suggested  by  the  Wisconsin 
authorities,  is  to  divide  the  pounds 
of  butterfat  produced  per  month  by 
six  when  excellent  roughages  are 
used.  When  good  quality  roughages 
are  used,  divide  the  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  by  five.  With  fair  roughage, 
divide  the  pounds  of  butterfat  pro¬ 
duced  monthly  by  four.  With  poor 
roughage,  divide  by  two  or  three. 
This  thumb  rule  is,  of  course,  only  a 
relative  guide,  as  certain  adjust¬ 
ments  will  necessarily  need  to  be 
made  with  some  herds,  as  well  as 
with  individual  cows. 

The  Concentrate  Feeds 

In  order  to  properly  balance  a 
dairy  cow’s  ration,  in  addition  to 
knowing  the  quality  of  the  roughage 
being  fed,  it  is  essential  to  use  a 
grain  mixture  with  a  protein  con¬ 
tent  suited  to  the  roughage.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for 
protein  content,  Profs.  Werner  and 
Crowley  classify  the  various  con- 
feeds  into  four  groups, 
includes  those  feeds  which 
basis  of  the  grain  ration, 
ground  corn,  corn-and-cob 
feed,  ground  oats, 
ground  rye,  ground 
wheat,  dried  beet  pulp  and  molasses. 
These  feeds  have  a  low  protein 
content  up  to  14  per  cent.  Group  B 
is  represented  by  distillers’  dried 
rye  grains,  16  per  cent  dairy  feeds, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  (either 
standard  or  red  dog  flour).  This 
group  has  an  average  medium  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  from  15  to  17  per 
cent.  Group  C  consists  of  malt 
sprouts,  dried  brewers’  grain,  distil¬ 
lers’  dried  corn  grain,  peanut  meal 
(24  per  cent),  dairy  feeds  (24  per 
cent),  and  corn  gluten  feed.  These 
feeds  make  up  the  medium-rich 
protein  group.  Group  D  includes  the 
32  to  40  per  cent  dairy  feeds — linseed 
meal,  soybean  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  peanut  meal  (41  per  cent), 


centrate 
Group  A 
form  the 
such  as 
meal,  hominy 
ground  barley, 


It  has  been  shown  conclusively  at  Wisconsin  that  quality  and  quantity  oj 
roughage  and  pasture  contribute  most  to  profitable  milk  production.  This 
fine  herd  of  Ayrshires  at  Fillmore  Farms  in  Bennington,  1  t.,  obtairied  eco 
nomic  nourishment  even,  from  an  upland  pasture  far  from  the  barns. 
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ground  soybeans,  and  corn  gluten 
meal. 

In  terms  of  price,  use  the  com¬ 
bination  of  feeds  that  will  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  and  desired  protein  content 
to  meet  requirements.  But  remember 
that  quality  of  the  roughage  is  al¬ 
ways  the  basic  determining  factor. 
As  an  illustration,  with  excellent 
roughage,  use  any  combination  of 
Group  A  feeds  that  will  make  a 
palatable  ration  based  on  pi*ice  and 
availability.  With  good  roughage 
use  a  mixture  containing  about  14 
per  cent  protein,  such  as  500  pounds 
of  Group  A  feed  and  500  pounds  of 
Group  B  feeds.  With  fair  roughages 
more  protein  is  needed — use  either 
a  straight  16  per  cent  dairy  feed,  or, 
say,  650  pounds  of  Group  A  feeds 
and  350  pounds  of  Group  C  feeds. 
Poor  roughage  brings  up  the  feed 


At  the  loafing  barn  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  dairy  farm, 
cows  have  hay  available  24  hours  a 
day  from  self-feeding  storage  towers. 

cost  as  it  takes  more  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  high  protein  feeds  to  balance 
the  ration.  With  poor  roughage,  use 
450  pounds  of  Group  A  feeds,  200 
pounds  each  of  Group  B  and  C  feeds, 
and  150  pounds  of  Group  D  feeds,  or 
any  other  group  combinations  that 
will  be  economical  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  essential  palatibility,  nutrients, 
protein,  and  bulk. 

Cattle  Manure  for  Hogs 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to 
what  is  the  most  suitable  number  of 
pigs  to  allow  for  following  steers  on 
full  feed.  In  this  respect,  Profs. 
Hauser  and  Lacy  suggest  that  the 
most  satisfactory  number  of  pigs 
depends  on  both  the  age  of  the  cattle 
and  the  kind  of  ration  fed.  It  will 
range  from  one  pig  to  every  full-fed 
two-year-old  steer  to  one  pig  for 
every  two  yearlings  and  one  pig  for 
every  three  head  of  steer  calves. 
Take  the  pigs  out  when  they  weigh 
around  90  to  125  pounds  and  put  in 
lighter  weights  of  40  pounds  or  so. 
Provide  the  pigs  with  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  in  addition  to  the  grain 
gleaned  from  the  droppings. 

Some  recent  tests  conducted  by 
Profs.  Grummer,  Gus  Bohstedt,  and 
O.  P.  Ross  show  that,  in  addition 
to  salvaging  the  undigested  grain  in 
cattle  manure,  the  hogs  following 
cattle  obtain  much  needed  B-complex 
vitamins. 

Recent  tests  conducted  by  these 
investigators  show  that  fattening 
pigs  made  more  efficient  and  econo¬ 
mical  gains  when  they  were  either 
allowed  access  to  cattle  manure  or 
had  15  per  cent  of  their  ration  made 
up  of  ground  alfalfa  hay.  No  signi¬ 
ficant  improvement  was  made  when 
both  were  used.  Cattle  manure  can 
be  provided  in  swine  rations  either 
by  allowing  the  hogs  to  follow  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  on  feed,  or  by  hauling 
them  some  fresh  cow  manure  daily 
from  the  dairy  herd.  The  daily  basal 
ration,  supplemented  with  the  al¬ 
falfa  and  manure,  consisted  of  four 
and  a  half  pounds  of  ground  corn, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
soybean  oil  meal,  per  head  daily. 
Access  w7as  allowed  to  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  iodized  salt,  consumed  in 
about  equal  parts.  The  animal  pro¬ 
tein  supplements  such  as  skimmilk 
and  tankage,  are  higher  in  the 
B-complex  vitamins  than  soybean  oil 
meal.  Consequently,  when  they  are 
used,  the  addition  of  extra  amounts 
of  these  vitamins  would  not  make 
as  much  improvement  in  the  gains 
attained. 
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In  studies  covering  the  production 
of  meatier  type  hogs,  Profs.  R.  W. 
Bray  and  Bohstedt  found  significant 
differences  when  various  levels  of 
protein  were  fed.  In  this  work  pro¬ 
tein  was  fed  at  three  levels  in  the 
fattening  hog  rations,  viz.,  12  per 
cent,  16  per  cent  and  20  per  cent, 
at  the  start  of  the  fattening  period. 
These  respective  levels  were  reduced 
somewhat  and  in  pi'oportion  as  the 
hogs  became  heavier.  The  hogs  fed 
the  high  level  of  protein  produced 
meatier  carcasses,  with  an  average 
of  49.6  per  cent  lean  cuts.  The  group 
fed  the  medium  protein  level  had 
an  average  of  45.3  per  cent  lean 
cut  yields  in  their  carcasses,  while 
the  low  protein  group  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  43.7  per  cent. 

Increased  Profits  from  Sheep 

The  accurate  records  being  kept 
at  the  Wisconsin  Spooner  Branch 
Experiment  Station  are  of  great 
practical  value.  This  flock,  under  the 
management  of  C.  O.  Rydberg,  was 
founded  in  1936  with  the  purchase  of 
western  ewes.  Shropshire  rams  have 
djeen  used  continuously  since  then. 
The  replacement  ewes  have  been 
selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
production  records  both  for  lambs 
and  wool. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  labor 
returns  from  the  flock  each  year,  all 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  flock, 
except  labor,  are  totaled.  These  are 
then  deducted  from  total  income, 
the  remainder  representing  the 
total  labor  returns  from  the  flock. 
While  all  of  the  pasture  and  rough- 
age,  and  most  of  the  grain  are  home 
raised,  all  are  charged  at  current 
market  price  each  year.  The  labor 
x'eturns  per  ewe  are  computed  by 
dividing  the  total  labor  returns  by 
the  number  of  ewes  in  the  flock.  A 
recent  report  shows  that  the  yearly 
returns  have  averaged  $22.89  per  ewe. 
Dividing  this  amount  by  the  seven 
hours  of  yearly  labor  required  for 
each  ewe  in  this  flock  shows  that 
each  hour  of  labor  spent  with  a  ewe 
in  the  Spooner  flock  has  returned 
an  average  of  $3  27. 

This  excellent  return  for  farm 
labor  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
good  sheep  husbandry.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  lambs  raised  per  each  one 
hundred  ewes  is  a  good  example. 
The  state  average  is  exceptionally 
good  at  approximately  110  per  cent, 
yet  the  Spooner  flock  pei’centage  has 
avei*aged  around  150,  vai'ying  from 
124  to  as  high  as  176. 

In  compaxfing  the  income  from 
these  ewes,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
seven  ewes  and  their  lambs  can  be 
fed  for  one  year  on  aboxit  the  same 
amount  of  total  feeds  needed  by  one 
dairy  cow.  Of  the  seven  hours  labor 
inquired  annually  by  one  ewe,  only 
23  per  cent  of  this  labor  was  needed 
dui'ing  either  the  growing  or  hai’vest- 
ing  season  from  May  to  Novembex\ 


Roughage  feeding  is  practically 
automatic  at  the  Penn.  State  barn¬ 
yard  where  a  moving  carriage  from 
the  background  silo  provides  grass 
silage  to  the  long  feed  bunker. 


Now’s  the  time  to  get  your  equipment  ready  for  the  rugged! 
jobs  ahead.  See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  the  right  start 
toward  bigger  and  more  profitable  crops.  He  has  a  complete 
line  of  famous  Esso  Farm  Pi*oducts  designed  to  meet  your 
every  machine  servicing  need.  Put  them  to  profitable  use  on 
your  farm. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  for  extra  engine  protection  and  extra  oil 
economy  in  your  car  or  truck. 

Esso  Extra  Gasoline  for  top  power,  long  mileage  and  smooth 
anti-knock  performance  under  load,  the  year  ’round. 

Essolube  HD  motor  oil  for  heavy-duty  Diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  A  top  perfoi'ming  motor  oil  for  all 
weather  and  work  conditions. 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  for  “distillate”  burning  tractors.  Assures 
you  high  power  and  smooth,  efficient  operation. 

Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H,  the  one  grease  for  all  types  of 

equipment  —  trucks,  tractors  and  cars.  Eliminates  need  for 
variety  of  special  purpose  lubricants. 

Remember... 
first...  last... 
and  always 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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COW  AND  Tffi  OMN<# 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  farmer  who 
kept  cows  and  to  supplement  his  income,  he 
grew  oranges.  His  herd  was  not  very  big  and 
his  orange  grove  was  limited  to  a  few  acres. 
As  a  dairyman  he  was  not  very  successful  and 
as  an  orange  grower  he  had  to  depend  on 
Nature  to  feed  and  water  his  trees.  The  climate 
was  warm  all  year  ’round. 

One  summer  it  became  very  dry.  Day  after 
day  the  sun  rose  like  a  ball  of  fire  and  drifted 
across  the  sky  leaving  the  land  parched  and 
dry.  The  cows  could  find  very  little  to  eat. 
Fruit  on  the  trees  began  to  drop.  But 
strangely  enough,  the  farmer  noticed  every 
night  as  he  was  milking  that  one  particular 
cow  continued  to  give  good  milk. 

Next  day  he  followed  the  cow  to  see  where 
she  found  water.  The  cow  found  no  water  but 
instead  went  through  the  fence  into  the 
orange  grove.  The  farmer  was  astonished. 
His  cow  was  eating  oranges.  Quickly  he 
guessed  that  this  must  be  the  reason  why  she 
was  still  giving  good  milk.  So  he  gathered  all 
the  oranges  and  each  day  fed  some  to  his  cows. 
When  the  fall  rains  came  his  herd  was  in  fine 
condition. 

The  facts  are  that  you  can  feed  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
[made  from  fresh  oranges  and  grapefruit]  to  your  stock 
and  really  see  improvement  in  milk  production  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  For  complete  information  on  feeding  of  Citrus 
Pulp  write  to: 


em 


'‘Buy  'em,  feed  'em,  milk 
and  sell  ’em”  is  the  slogan  for 

Dairying  in  the  Golden  State 

Dairying  in  California  is  some-  feed  costs  averaged  about  $61.50  per 
thing  entirely  different  than  in  New  ton  for  concentrates  (mixed  feed). 
England  or  the  Northeast.  I  found  Tony  feeds  about  14  pounds  of  grain 
that  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  when  and  plenty  of  hay  per  cow  per  day, 
I  visited  several  dairy  farms  in  the  averaging  close  to  1.000  pounds  of 
Los  Angeles  area  this  past  January,  chopped  hay  per  month  per  animal. 

Take  Tony  Pieres,  of  Artesia  Street  He  pays  $36  per  ton  for  good  alfalfa 
in  Norwalk*  California,  for  example,  hay.  He  bought  l,o00  tons  of  hay 
Tony  was  born  in  the  United  States  in  June  and  figured  it  would  last 
but  was  sent  back  to  a  farm  in  the  about  10  months.  He  and  his  father 
Azores  Island  off  the  coast  of  Portu-  do  the  feeding  and  he  hires  three 
gal  when  he  was  four  years  old.  men  to  do  the  milking  of  the  270 
Then,  in  his  late  ’teens,  some  18  years  head. 

ago,  Tony  came  back  to  the  United  I  stopped  also  at  the  Pellissier 
States  and  began  working  for  a  Dairy  in  Whittier,  Calif  This  is  a 
dairyman  in  Tulare  in  the  San  Joa-  famous  registered  Holstein  herd.  A 
quin  Valley  of  California. 

After  working  about  four  years  for 
farmer,  he  bought  him  out, 


one 


milking  parlor  with  a  huge  plate 
glass  window  so  that  the  crowds  can 
watch  the  milkings  is  a  feature. 


ESS 
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P.  0.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven.  Florida  Dept.  A 


LANCASTER 
BREEDERS’  OIL 


^  Breeders  of  livestock  and  poultry 
are  having  better  results  by  using 

LANCASTER  BREEDERS'  OIL 

^  J.M.S.,  Penna.  Dairyman  writes: 

“  .  .  .  had  seven  cows  that  would 
not  breed.  I  drenched  (each)  with 
4  ozs.  Lancaster  Breeders  Oil  .  .  . 
less  than  2  weeks  all  were  in  heat 
—  veterinarian  tells  me  all  but  one 
with  calf. 

Put  in  Horse,  Cattle  and  Swine  Feeds. 
Directions  with  each  bottle.  Send 
$2.00  today  toi  4-oz  bottle.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Biu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $  1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylors 

BLU-KOTE 


UA  nr T  4-WHEEL  tractor 

l/C  J  LOW  IN-COST-  HIGH  IN  QUALITY 


Mowers  This  tractor  ;s  ideal  for  Farms, 
T  .  Estates,  Schools,  Nurseries, 
,racrorS  Parks,  etc.  12  quick-hitch  at- 
Jow  as  tachments  available,  includ- 
TO50  ing  Snow  Plow,  Sickle  Mov/er, 
1  Tr  **  Trailer,  Turning  Plow,  etc. 
FREE  catalog  write  Dept.  35 


DAIRYMEN! 

Get  Full  Information  About  the  New 
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using  the  S1.000  in  cash  he  had  About  500  cows  are  milked  three 
saved  and  borrowing  the  rest  of  the  times  a  day,  using  a  pipeline  milker, 
$15,000— the  price  of  the  farm.  In  but  most  of  them  are  milked  in  the 
about  five  years  Tony  owned  150  barn,  not  all  in  the  parlor.  The  cows 
cows  and  the  farm  outright.  He  then  are  on  DHIA  test, 
sold  this  farm,  went  to  the  Azores  The  A.  V.  Handorf  Dairy  in 
for  seven  months,  and  on  his  return  Puente,  Calif.,  has  about  600  Guern- 
bought  a  small  farm  in  Los  Angeles,  seys.  They  are  handled  something 
For  this  he  had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  like  those  on  Tony  Pieres’  farm,  ex- 
$100  plus  per  acre  but,  since  there  cept  that  they  are  milked  in  10  long 
were  only  a  few  acres,  this  was  not  tows  in  open-sided  barns  with  35 
too  bad  Later  he  sold  the  land  for  cows  in  each  row.  Thus  some  350 
$5  000  an  acre  for  a  housing  devei-  cows  can  be  milked  at  one  time  with- 
opment  and  moved  to  Norwalk  to  his  out  bringing  in  new  animals.  Metal 
present  farm  Here  he  paid  $2,500  an  funnels  are  used  to  hold  feed  for 
acre  but  it  is  now  worth  at  least  each  cow  at  milking  time.  A  battery 
$5  000  each  for  the  20  acres,  he  be-  of  bulls  is  used  on  this  farm.  A  num- 
lieves  However,  he  has  no  desire  to  ber  of  calf  pens  hold  the  young 
sell  out  a°ain.  calves,  so  evidently  Mr.  Handorf 

Pieres  has  a  herd  of  approximately  raises  some  of  his  own  registered 
400  cows  including  396  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  even  though  no  heifers 
four  Guernseys.  He  is  milking  were  in  sight.  The  young  stock  and 
about  270  cows  twice  a  day.  He  the  cows  receive  hay  in  troughs  in 
brings  them  into  the  barn  for  milk-  the  teedlot.  Vve  were  handicapped  at 
ing,  hoses  them  off.  grains  them,  this  farm  as  they  were  not  milking 
washes  the  udders  with  warm  water  and  the  only  two  men  who  were 
and  a  disinfectant  (“you  can  lose  a  around  could  not  speak  English,  only 
lot  of  money  with  mastitis”,  he  says),  Portuguese.  Many  of  the  dairymen 
and  milks  them.  Ail  the  manure  is  and  hired  men  are  Portuguese  in  this 
hosed  into  10-inch  drains  and  pumped  aiea  of  California.  They  seem  to 
as  a  liquid  into  the  20  acres  of  fields  make  good  danymen. 
surrounding  the  barns.  This  elimin-  Manuel  Homen  and  Son  in  Artesia 
ates  all  hand  work  in  taking  care  oi  were  milking  210  cows  when  we 
the  manure,  including  the  liquid.  It  visited  young  Homen  in  the  barn.  It 
also  puts  to  good  use  all  the  manure  takes  four  and  a  half  hours  to  milk 
from  the  400^  animals.  After  milking,  this  herd.  The  farm  consists  of  only 
Tony  turns  the  cows  into  nine  cor-  10  acres  for  the  total  of  280  head, 
rals  He  keeps  one  bull  in  each  cor-  all  Holsteins.  Again,  the  Homens  do 
ral  so  a  sire  serves  between  30  and  not  raise  many  of  their  own  calves 
45 ’cows  Tony  believes  in  breeding  except  a  few  outstanding  animals, 
the  cows  ri°ht  away  after  freshening  They  pay  about  $300  for  a  milking 
so  that  they  will  be  back  in  produc-  cow  and  sell  her  later  for  $100  to 
tion  quickly  after  their  lactation.  $H0  at  the  current  beef  prices  of  11 

_  ,  tj„  cents  per  pound.  They  usualy  keep 
Pieres  raises  no  replaceemnts  He  cQws  for  at  least  four  lactations. 

either  veals  oi  se  s  o  -  e  They  produce  about  8,100  pounds  of 

promising  calves  for  breeding  stock.  mUk  Q  day  from  the  2io  milkers.  As 
He  then  buys  cows  t  a  ave  les  i-  yQU  see  ^here  are  miik  factories  in 
ened  or  are  about  to  Horn  eithei  California  They  buy 

cows,  feed  'em 

Northern  California  oi  Ida  o.  e  and  ’em  fasf  and  furiously,  and 

doesn  t  woiry  about  legisaan  seu  >em  for  beef.  Most  men  seem  to 
papers;  all  he  wants  is  milk  pio  uc-  maj,e  a  g00(f  living  this  way. 
lion.  He  keeps  a  cow  an  average  Maine  John  W.  Manchester 
of  six  years,  then  sells  her  to  the 
butcher  when  she  is  no  longer 


Cools  your 
milk  faster 

Keeps  your 
milk  colder 

Operates  at 
lower  cost 

Costs  less 
to  install 

Send  convenient 
coupon  today. 

Ho  obligation. 


JO-Year 

Warranty 


ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sand  full  information  on  ths  new  Patented  ESCO  JCY-W ALL 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler  to: 


Name .  . 
Address 
Town  .  .  . 


State 


producing  profitably.  Some  cows  have  York  State  Hoistein 

lasted  nine  years.  It  is  strictly  a  r\tr- 

factory-type  business  proposition,  this  OttsCCfS 

dairying  in  Southern  California.  Officers  of  the  New  York  Holstein- 

All  cows  in  California  are  now  re-  Friesian  Assn,  for  1956  are:  H.  B. 
quired  by  law  to  be  tested  for  Mitchell,  LaFargeville,  pres.;  F.  M. 
Bang’s  disease  (brucellosis).  Tony  wigsten,  Pleasant  Valley,  1st  vice 
has  had  tough  luck  with  mastitis  in  pres  .  A  D  Weller,  Lowville,  2nd 
the  past,  too.  so  he  watches  his  herd  vice-pres.;  W.  D.  Brown,  Ithaca,  secy.; 
carefully  and  has  his  men  treat  the  w  j  Baldwin,  Ithaca,  asst,  secy.; 
animals  with  care  and  milk  the  right  and  Harry  Underwood,  Little  York, 
length  of  time  on  each  cow.  If  mas-  freas.  On  the  executive  committee 
titis  gets  bad  in  a  cow,  ne  would  are  Mssrs.  Mitchell  and  Weller,  and 
rather  ship  her  to  the  butcher.  F  N  Dorn,  No.  Chatham,  M.  S.  Kel- 

The  milk  from  Pieres’  dairy  goes  sey,  Canastota,  and  W.  J.  Wigsten, 
to  the  Superior  Creamery — about  Horseheads.  New  directors  for  1956 
12,000  pounds  of  it,  testing  3.8  per  are:  James  A.  Young,  Jr.,  Angelica; 
cent,  each  day.  He  has  a  glass  pipe-  Lewis  Bell,  Interlaken;  W.  J.  Wig- 
I  line  carrying  15  pounds  pressure  sten;  Robert  Marshman,  Oxford; 
which  leads  to  a  1,500-gallon  bulk  Richard  Stafford,  Peru;  LeRoy  Lyon, 
tank  holding  the  daily  milk  pro-  Candor:  Russell  Hill,  Henrietta; 
duction.  There  it  is  picked  up  once  Robert  Hill,  Elbridge;  D.  W.  O’Mara, 
i  a  day  by  the  bulk  truck.  Tony  \y.  Monroe;  and  C.  B.  Hammond, 
figures  each  cow  averages  about  five  Ft.  Plain.  The  offices  of  the  New 
gallons  of  milk  per  day.  York  Holstein  Assn,  are  in  the  Sen- 

Whem  I  was  there  in  January,  aca  Bldg.,  Ithaca. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Wm,  Carney  Milking  Herd&3  Bulls 

Sat.,  April  7th  at  12:30  P.  M.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

5  miles  north  of  town  along  Rt.  63.  37  COWS  — 
25  by  Approved  Sires  —  35  descended  from  the 
oreat  Lerio  whose  daughters  have  sold  up  to  $1825. 
this  herd  made  the  Breed’s  highest  H.  T.  aver¬ 
age  in  '55  of  12,296  M  4.1%  503  F.  Act.  —  540 
F  M.E.  6  Cows  fresh.  2  due  in  June,  8  in  Sept., 
16  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.  24  Bred  to  a  son  of  the 
$10,000  Gold  Coin’  out  of  a  $1,450.  Ledo-bred 
cow  with  809  F  at  7  yrs.  Seldom  if  ever  has  there 
been  such  a  highly  commended  milking  herd 
offered  and  this  one  is  strictly  farmer-bred.  The 
Bulls  are  TOPS.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  Accred.. 
Bangs  Certified,  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  and  tested 
within  30  days.  For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auct., 
Brandon,  Vermont 


YR5HIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  John  Beardsley  in  Killawog.  N.  Y.  just  off 
Rt.  II,  17  mi.  S.  of  Cortland,  Thurs.  April  5th. 
Complete  line  of  machinery  sells  at  11:00  A.  IW., 


1 86- A  Farm  at  1 2 :3C  P.  M.  followed  by  50  Reg. 
Ayrshires.  28  Cows  and  1st  calf  Heifers,  four  just 
fresh,  6  due  in  Aug.,  6  in  Sept.,  6  in  Oct.,  4 
in  Nov.  Several  have  very  good  DHI  records.  8 
Bred  Heifers,  due  July  to  Nov.  12  Yearlings  and 
Calves,  several  by  NY  A  BC  Approved  and  proven 
sires.  Yearling  bull  and  bull  calf.  Cattle  are  in 
excellent  condition.  HEALTH:  Herd  Bangs  Nega¬ 
tive,  Calfhood  Vaccinated  and  T.  B.  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  For  Catalog 
Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer 
Brandon,  Vermont 


GREEN  LAWN  FARM 

Ayrshire  Dispersal 

.  ‘  1958 


SATURDAY  MARCH 


■24' 


GUERNSEYS 


u  w  i.  r>  IT  O  t  I  o  - - — — 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  Open  and  Bred  Heifers 
sod  Calves  (Registered)  backed  by  Production  and 
Breeding.  Priced  to  Sell.  FORGE  HILL  FARM. 
_ D-  ■*. _ NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  EWES.  Excellent  Type  and  Breeding. 

Bred  to  Outstanding  Rams. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.. _ LODI,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Oxford  Ewes 

SELECTIVE  BREEDING  —  Some  Wjth  Lambs  Now. 

,  „ ...  °t.hers  <il!e  A|,ril-  Visitors  Welcome. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY, _ MABCELLUS.  N.  Y, 

Dorset  and  Suffolk  Rams 

All  ages  from  Prize  Winning  Stock,  order  now  and 
save  half.  Also  20  D 0  RSET  and  20  Y  0 U  N  G  SU  F  F OL  K 
Ewts.  WHITNEY  HOMESTEAD,  Susguehanna,  Pa. 

MORE  MONEY  WITH  LESS  WORK  IS 
YOUR  REWARD  WHEN  YOU  BREED 

Corriedales 

The  Dual  Purpose  Sheep  —  For  Free  Information 
Write  AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretarv. 

IP8-V  PARKHILL, _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hogs 
end  pen  poultry. 

MALY  DA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE.  ILL. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


arm 


- — PEDIGREED  BOSTON  BREEDING  STOCK - - 

R  easonab  le._  GIN  Z, _ ULSTER  PARK.  N . Y. 

AIROALE  PUPPIES:  Reg.  Inoculated  and  Wormed. 
Rowston  bloodlines.  $50.  V.  HODGSON 

HIGHWAY  34,  HOLMDEL,  N.J,  Tel,  Holmdel  9-7321 

S.T.  BERNARD  PUPPIES,  A.K.C.  READY  MARCH 

_ WALTER  YODER,  MEYERSPALE,  PA. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  —  BLACK  and  T'AN 
ru.n,Rl-?iSTERED  STOCK.  REASONABLE 
CHARLOTTE  FROOME,  R.  I,  AVOCA,  N.  Y. 

REGISTER^  ENGLISH  PUPS:  From  real  heel 
drivmg  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15: 
L™.aies  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  paper. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER. _ HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 

ENGLISH  S’H  EfJH  E R D  COLLIE  PUPS:  Tri-colored, 
f  vteks  old.  Excellent»for  outdoor  living  and  driving 
H'rirs'  Wrik  S.  R.  STILES,  71  HILLSIDE  AVE.. 
IR  ESS  KILL,  N.  J. _ Or  Phone  Englewood  3-9232 

CHINCHILLAS 


C  HINCHILLAS 

54  hardy,  gentle,  well  behaved  animals  and  equip¬ 
ment.  N.C.B.A.  registered.  Many  recently  graded  for 
nerd  improvement.  Takes  only  2  or  3  hours  per  day 
to  care  for.  Contact  — 

FRANCHILLA  FARMS,  224  KINGS  ROAD 
MADISON.  NEW  JERSEY  Tel:  Frontier  7-2054 

— —  CHINCHILLAS  FOR  SALE  —  CHEAP  - 1 

CHAS.  PISCONSH  I,  R.  D.  I,  OLEAN,  N,  Y, 

_ _ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business, 
booklet  Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 


Thousands  of.Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
1  TremendousJDemand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Bveedingrand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin.  26  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  To  see  sou  start  right! 

'MERICA*  rabbit  ASS’N.38.  AREA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


American  Angus  Gift-  to 
Scotsman 

Two  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  breeders  recently  recognized  a 
Scotch  Angusman’s  service  to  the 
breed  by  presenting  him  with  an 
engraved  crystal  cup.  The  donors  are 
James  Lingle,  manager  of  Wye  Plan¬ 
tation,  and  Kenneth  Clark,  *  Craigie 
Farm,  both  of  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore.  The  recipient  is  Alexander 
Keith,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  recently 
retired  as  secretary  of  the  inter¬ 
national  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  So- 


11:00  FARM  MACHINERY  .  12:30  CATTLE 

Lee:  GREENE.  N.  Y.,  Chenango  Co.,  end  of  Cherry 
St.,  1 2  mile  off  N .  Y.  Rt.  41.  Watch  Auction  signs. 

67  —  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES  —  67 
35  milkers,  9  bred  heifers.  18  open  yearling  heifers, 
4  heifer  calves,  1  herd  sire  prospect.  Average  herd 
test  over  4%.  Many  show  prospects.  Calfhood  vaccin¬ 
ated,  TB  accredited.  Bang  s  certified,  eligible  for  ship- 
i  nt  any  State.  Featured  breeding  :VISTA  GRANDE 
rot,  RAMON  BURNHOLM  QUEEN'S  CHAMPION, 
TOLL  GATE  CLASSIC.  VISTA  GRANDE  PATRICK, 
MAN  O  WAR  and  many  others.  Lunch  available.  Cata¬ 
logs  at  ringside  or  request.  Terms:  Cash,  good  checks 
A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR., 

CORTLAND,  N  Y.  Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 
_ FRED  SEYMOUR,  Owner 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

Horned.  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires,  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobieskill,  N.  Y. 


The  Angus  Cup 


ciety.  Both  the  Lingle  and  the  Clark 
herds  descend  directly  from  Scotch 
!  Angus;  for  many  years  all  their  bulls 
have  been  imported  from  Scotland. 

“The  Angus  Cup”  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Keith  for  his  “wisdom,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  energy  (which)  have  im¬ 
proved  the  breed  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle  throughout  the  world”.  In 
his  acceptance  remarks,  Keith  said, 
“Good  qualities  are  perfected  in 
cattle  breeders  who  are  artists  of 
the  first  realm,  building  and  design¬ 
ing  their  models  not  with  clay  or 
glass  or  paint,  hut  with  flesh  and 
blood.  This  beautiful  crystal  symbol¬ 
izes  more  clearly  than  any  words  of 
mine  possibly  could  the  very  close 
ties  that  draw  all  artists  together — 
artists  in  crystal,  artists  in  cattle, 
artists  in  all  the  crafts  that  dignify 
the  labors  of  men”.  At  the  top  of 
the  14-inch  cup  is  an  inscription  from 
the  Latin  poet,  Virgil;  “To  note  the 
tribe,  the  lineage,  and  the  sire”. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLLT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  W.Y. 


SERVICE  BOARS,  FALL  BOARS,  FALLGILTS 

YORKSHIRES  amT  BERKSHIRES 
Immediate  Shipment.  Please  send  for  particulars 
regarding  our  Farming-Out  Program. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM, 

HILLSDALE'  3-A,  NEW  YORK 


-  FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

SPRING  BOARS  and  GILTS.  Write  for  prices  and 
information.  HOWARD  SEMANS  &  SON. 

R.  D.  I,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


RAISE  TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH  FARM, 


FREE  LITERATURE 
MIL, TON,  DELAWARE 


REG.  YORKSHIRES  —  CANADIAN  BREEDING 
Offer  February  and  March  Pigs  —  Order  Early. 
CHAS  A.  SLATER,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs,  Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars 
all  ages.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Yincentown,  N.  J. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES,  SERVICE  BOARS.  FALL 
SHOATS.  Champion  bloodlines.  SMALL  VALLEY 
FARM,  Rt.  I,  HALIFAX.  PA.  NEAR  E  N  D  E  RS 

FEEDING  PIGS:  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  cross 
6  weeks  old,  7  to  8  weeks  old  or  9  weeks  old. 
Send  for  price  list.  WALTER  LUX. 

44  ARLINGTON  RD„  WOBURN,  MASS. 


GOATS 


REGISTERED  and  GRADE  NUBIAN,  SAANEN 
and  FRENCH  ALPINE  MILKING  GOATS  and 
Young  Stock.  No  Shipping. 

ELI  STOLTZFOOS. _ EMERSON  PENNA. 


SAANENS:  Registered,  Quality  Stock,  Milkers  and 
Kids.  C.  HORTON,  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 


Here's  why . . . 


In 


NYABC  Breeding 

is  recommended  in  your  herd 

1.  Provides  service  to  the  best  bulls 

2.  Gets  concept, on  rate  equal  to  or  better  than  natural  service 

3.  Eliminates  breeding-transmitted  diseases 

4.  Eliminates  dangers  of  keeping  a  bull 

5.  Gives  service  at  lowest  cost 

6.  Provides  service  by  trained  technicians 

7.  Supports  dairy  industry  research 

8.  Is  backed  by  complete  information  on  all  sires 

9.  Gives  you  sire  selection  committees  chosen  by  member  representatives 

New  York  State  and  Western  Vermont,  contact  your  local  technician  for  mere 
information  on  the  NYABC  breeding  program. 


NEW 


I 


I 


YORK 


ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE 

Inc. 

BOX  528-R  _  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Never  Before 
So  Many  Prize  -  Winners 
and  Top  Herefords 
as  you'd  find  in  the 

Cream  of  the  East 

SALE 

MAY  5,  1956 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

HORNED  and  POLLED 

The  Livestock  Pavilion  on  the 
beautiful  Cornell  Campus  is  the 
place  — 

Show  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Safe  at  1:00  P.  M. 

Plan  now  to  attend 

For  catalog  and  information: 

N.Y.  HEREFORD  BREEDER’S  ASS  N 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Beef  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

Herefords  —  Angus  —  Shorthorns 

We  sell  any  kind  or  weight  from  ADC 
lbs.  to  800  lbs.  Each  week  we  receive 
10  to  20  cars  of  steers  and  heifers  that 
we  have  for  sale  at  our  stock  yards  in 
Plymouth.  Open  7  days  a  week  We 
have  offices  in  North  Dakota.  Nebraska, 
and  Oklahoma,  for  anyone  wanting 
direct  car  shipments.  There  is  quite  a 
saving  on  freight  by  shipping  direct 
to  you.  Utilize  your  excess  silage  and 
hay  before  grass  comes.  It's  worth 
more  in  cattle  than  laying  in  your 
barns.  We  buy  fresh  cattle  each  week: 
and  when  the  market  drops,  our  prices 
drop  also. 

LICENSED  EY  THE  STATE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54  or  f2 


ree 


\\^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

\  Accredited  Herd 

Q 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Bleeding  tony  Dom.  Bleeding 

“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


HEREFORD 

Feeder  Calves  •  Open  Yearlings  *  Bred 
two  year  olds.  Cows  artificially  bred. 
Herd  Bulls  of  best  blood  lines. 

750  Head  to  Select  from  750 

All  cattle  raised  on  our  own  farms  - 
from  TB  and  Bangs. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  CLAYTON.  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr.  Phene  218 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
.  °f.EN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Mtcd 

_ _  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  f-2224 

— — - —  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Ccw» 
0111,9  Heif6r*  No'  Bred, 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon.  Free  Cata-  i  kiuhaku  g  ROU! 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  Iowa.  |  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


4  yr.  old  •  Reg.  Angus  Bull 

For  sale  only  because  we  have  kept  many  rf  his 
daughters.  An  unusual  opportunity  to  judoe  fo.  n  =  ret 
Aiso  several  fine  registered  heifers,  bred  and  open' 
RICHARD  G.  ROUSE,  NORTH  ROAD 

PHONE  1086-M 


oo/v  t  forget  Greta’s  Angus  Sate 


1956 

AT  HECKMERES  HIGHLANDS, 
VALENCIA,  BUTLER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


March  17,  1956 
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WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  “an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  “built  in"  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem"  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection— they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  fit 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  !Q03  D, 


Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  “uplifting"  pressure  that  "holds  up"  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  ba  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice.  Inc..  Womens  Division. 
Dept.  1003  E,  Adams,  N.  Y..  without  dalay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice,, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backacha 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  ii’ritation  •  *  * 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mud 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights  . , . 
don’t  wait...  try  Doan’s  Pills...  get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


•  •  .jjy* *-  ,  •  '  .  ■  *  * 

A  Diamond  Iron  Removal  Filter  .  . 


takes  the  discoloration  out  of  bowls, 
tubs,  sinks  —  rust  spots  out  of  freshly 
laundered  clothes. 

Water  is  colorless,  sDarkling  clear, 
palatable.  Write  for  informarion. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  AND  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh  Wiwotwin 


SPRING  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING'S  smartest  all  wool, 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelty  weaves. 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors.  Amazingly  law 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  Mill.  Make  suits,  coats, 
skirts,"  sport  shirts,  children's  wear,  etc.  at  homo. 
SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS 

D£py#  R-3,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 
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Lion  and  Lamb 

March  is  an  unpredictable  fellow, 

Described  as  a  lion  rampant, 

His  winds  really  howl  and  roar  and  bellow* 

And  drive  the  late  snowfall  a-slant. 

Then,  just  as  we  tire  of  constant  riot, 

Of  rattle  and  rumble  and  slam, 

The  sun  shines  out  and  all  grows  quiet  — 

* —  March  may  “go  out  like  a  lamb.” 

Pennsylvania  —  Mae  Colgrove  Smith 


Pink  Is  for  Rhubarb  in  Spring 


Springtime,  years  ago,  meant  for 
little  boys  and  girls  the  annual  dosing 
with  that  nasty  tonic,  sulphur  and 
molasses.  But,  as  soon  as  the  rhu¬ 
barb’s  green  stalks  turned  pink,  the 
children  were  given  rhubarb  instead, 
every  day. 

The  rhubarb  still  stands  as  a  good 
spring  food  but  the  taste  is  delicious 
in  recipes  such  as  those  that  follow. 
It’s  the  pink  skin  that  gives  rhubarb 
sauce  and  puddings  the  appetizing 
color;  I  never  peel  young  rhubarb 
for  that  reason. 

Rhubarb  Delight 

This  pudding  is  served  chilled.  Use 
two  pounds  of  rhubarb,  one  cup 
sugar,  pieces  of  orange  peel,  one 
tablespoon  orange  juice,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  granulated  gelatin.  Whip¬ 
ped  cream  when  served. 

Cut  rhubarb  into  short  pieces. 
Place  them  in  buttered  baking  dish 
with  alternate  rows  of  sugar,  and 
a  piece  or  two  or  orange  peel.  Add  a 


Want  to  trade  anything  for  paper-covered 
novels  (25-cent  editions)?  I  have  50  in  good 
condition.  —  E.  M.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


In  exchange  for  your  old  popular  sheet 
music,  what  would  you  like  that  I  might 
have?  Let’s  write  first.  —  Mrs.  R.  S.  S., 
New  York. 


Will  exchange  strips  of  plain,  striped  or 
mixed-colored  polo  shirt  material  (all  new) 
ready  for  making  rugs,  etc.,  for  your  S.  & 
H.  green  stamps,  or  fancy  crochet  pieces,  or 
odd  kinds  of  earrings  (not  for  pierced  ears, 
olease).  —  C.  K.  A,.  New  York. 


Have  printed  feed  bags  to  send  for  your 
souvenir  plates  (8  or  9  inches)  from  other 
States.  L.  M.  I„  New  York. 


Would  appreciate  patterns  for  coveralls 
and  half-aprons  for  my  mother  who  is  an 
arthritic  cripple.  Being  unable  to  walk,  she 
enjoys  making  aprons  as  a  hobby.  —  A.  S., 
New  York. 


My  husband  and  I  have  made  a  hobby  of 
studying  our  ancestors.  We’d  like  to  hear 
from  descendants  of  Melatiah  (Curtis)  D. 


tablespoon  or  two  of  water.  Cover 
and  bake  for  40  minutes,  or  until 
soft,  but  not  mushy. 

Soften  gelatin  in  orange  juice,  stir 
into  the  baked  rhubarb  carefully. 
Then  chill.  To  serve,  pile  the  pud¬ 
ding  into  pastry  shells,  or  into  sher¬ 
bet  cups.  Top  with  whipped  cream. 

Rhubarb  Pudding 

This  is  an  old  recipe  that  says: 
Pink  spring  rhubarb,  as  much  as  you 
please.  Sugar  to  sweeten;  bread 
crumbs  to  thicken;  butter  to  enrich; 
and  lots  of  whipped  cream. 

Cut  rhubarb,  unpeeled,  into  one- 
inch  pieces.  Arrange  in  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Sprinkle  generously  with 
sugar.  Cover  with  bread  crumbs.  Dot 
with  butter.  Spread  alternate  layers 
of  sugared  rhubarb  and  the  buttered 
crumbs  until  dish  is  two-thirds  full. 

Bake  at  375  degrees  F.  for  40 
minutes,  or  until  rhubarb  is  tender. 
Serve  warm  with  very  cold  whipped 
cream.  L.  M.  Willard 


Childs,  whose  daughter,  Elzabeth,  married 
a  Sessions;  Elizabeth’s  daughter  married 
Rindge  and  went  to  New  Hampshire  or  Ver¬ 
mont.  Also  from  any  connection  between 
the  Curtis  and  Eastman  families.  —  B.  C.  K., 
Connecticut. 


I’d  like  to  exchange  view  cards  and  fold¬ 
ers;  I  have  view  cards,  among  others,  of  the 
Gilboa  Dam,  N.  Y.  What  other  hobbies  do 
you  have?  —  JJrs.  J.  L.  F.,  New  York. 


Will  send  crochet-edged  hankies  for  old- 
fashioned  cracker  jar  or  other  glassware 
for  my  own  use.  (I’m  not  a  collector!.  Would 
also  like  an  old  style  inkwell.  —  Mrs.  Wm. 
H.,  Pennsylvania. 


We  live  in  a  new  house  and  have  nothing 
to  plant!  I’ll  be  happy  to  send  patterns  for 
aprons  (percale,  organdy,  nylon),  or  for  rag 
dolls,  stuffed  toys,  patchwork,  etc.,  in  trade 
for  seed  of  perennial  flowers.  —  C.  H.,  New 
York. 


Does  anybody  want  to  send  me  a  1922 
Lincoln  penny,  or  silver  coins  with  stars  on 
the  face?  I’ll  send  maple  syrup  or  sugar.  — 
M.  H.,  Vermont. 


Start*  a  Quilt  Library 

Here  are  three  books  to  help  you 
start  a  Quilt  Library. 

These  books  are  not  just  quilt  cata¬ 
logues  to  order  from.  Instead,  each 
book  contains  12  quilt  designs,  with 
the  pattern  pieces  and  directions  for 
making  all  12  quilts,  no  two  alike. 

Thus-Q-101,  contains  six  patchwork 
and  six  applique  designs,  and  is  calL- 
ed  “Flower  Quilts.”  Q-102  contains 
12  designs  of  patchwork  and  appli¬ 
que  fame,  known  as  “Grandmother’s 
Patchwork  Quilts.”  Q-103  has  12  de¬ 
signs — one  for  each  month  of  the 
year — and  is  called  “All-Year  Quilts,' 

Each  book  costs  50  cents.  There¬ 
fore  this  brings  you  quilt  patterns 
that  cost  four  cents  and  a  fraction, 
for  each  of  the  12. 

Send  50  cents  in  coins  for  each 
quilt  book,  with  your  name,  full  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  quilt  book  number,  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Does  anyone  have  trace  of  the  parents 
of  Stephen  Reynolds,  born  in  Rhode  Island, 
about  1805,  died  in  Madison  County,  New 
York,  about  1888?  He  married  Mary  Leonard 
(daughter  of  Jesse  Leonard!,  and  then 
children  (8)  were  Lucy  Jane,  MUton  Pearle, 
Wilson,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Mary  Ambroa. 
Hannah  Elizabeth,  and  Adelbert.  Thfi> 
Stephen  Reynolds  family  were  listed  in  the 
Truxton,  N.  Y.,  census  for  1850;  in  the 
Georgetown,  N,  Y.,  1855  census;  and  the 

Nelson,  N.  Y.,  census  for  1860.  I  can  find 
nothing  about  Stephen’s  parents.  My  grand¬ 
mother  is  his  daughter,  Lucy  Jane,  above 
She  was  born  at  Upperville,  N.  Y.,  neat 
Smyrna,  in  1842.  I've  been  told  Stephen 
Reynolds’  parents  had  relatives  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Many  thanks.  —  Mrs.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Our  Handcraft -Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here! 
It  is  wise  to  write  first,  before  sending  packages.  Plants  and  slips  need  wet 
inner  wrapping  and  go  best  by  first  class  mail.] 


Pretty  As  a  Picture 

8300  —  Lace-trimmed  frock,  so  pretty  and  cool. 
Sizes  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  12,  sleeveless,  4% 
yds.  of  35-in.;  4%  yds.  lace. 


8301  —  Daughter’s 
dress,  identical;  has 
sleeves  also.  Sizes  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8  yrs.  Size  4, 
no  sleeves,  2  yds.  of 
35-in.;  3  yds.  lace. 


8318 — Delightful,  young 
yoked  charmer;  brief 
cap  or  %  sleeves.  Sizes  .'£• 
10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

Size  12,  short  sleeve,  *  b 
5y4  yds.  35-in. 


8321  —  Attractive,  becom 
ing  all-occasion  style  to 
compliment  a  matron’s  fig 
ure.  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 
44,  46,  48,  50,  52.  Size  38 
short  sleeve,  5  yds.,  35-in.: 
%  yd.  contrast. 


8238 

2  4V4 


8238  —  Handsome 
sundress  in  one-half 
sizes,  so  nicely  de¬ 
tailed;  bolero  for 
coverup.  Sizes  14%, 
16%,  18%,  20%, 

22%,  24%.  Size 

16%,  dress,  3% 

yds.,  35--in.;  bolero, 
1V4  yds.;  %  yd.  con¬ 
trast. 


83^09 — Handy  apron 
trio  for  simple  sew¬ 
ing.  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20,  40,  42.  Size 
14,  top,  1  yd.  of  35- 
in.;  %  yd.  contrast; 
center,  1  yd.  35-in.; 
bottom,  1%  yds.  35- 
in.;  %  yd.  contrast. 


8321 

36-52 


12-42 


All  patterns,  above,  25  cents.  Add  25  cents  for  new  pattern  book, 
Basic  FASHION. 

.  Please  print  your  name,  full  address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget 
to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

In  passing  a  recent  milestone,  as 
we  all  do,  many  friends  who  wrote 
messages  hoped  that  we  had  a  TV 
set  to  help  me  pass  the  time.  On  that 
milestone  morning  Karl  announced 
that  he  and  the  nearest  neighbor 
were  going  touring.  They  returned  at 
five  o’clock  bearing  a  21-inch  TV, 
saying  to  me:  “Happy  Birthday.” 

That  night  this  wonderful  gift  took 
John  and  me  back  in  thought  to  early 
days.  Do  you,  who  are  of  our  gener¬ 
ation,  recall  your  first  “picture 
show”?  Very  likely  it  was  a  magic 
lantern  show.  Every  Winter  a  man 
with  a  glib  tongue  would  go  from 
village  to  village  giving  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  in  the  rural  school- 
house.  Going  to  hear  it  by  horse  or 
foot,  neighbor  met  neighbor  along 
the  way,  their  steps  lighted  by  a 
kerosene  lantern.  It  was  not  too  bad 
a  form  of  entertainment:  friends 
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gathered  in  this  way,  often  the  even¬ 
ing  proved  to  be  educational,  all 
round. 

I  think  I  saw  my  first  movie  about 
55  years  ago.  With  TV,  a  movie  is 
now  in  thousands  of  homes  night 
after  night.  Many  of  us  grow  senti¬ 
mental  at  special  seasons  thinking 
back  to  “the  good  old  days”,  but  how 
many  of  us  care  to  return  to  them 
to  live?  We  have  lost  some  things: 
fast  travel  takes  people  away  from 
home,  yet  it  can  bring  them  home 
as  quickly.  Neighborliness  is  not  so 
real  today,  nor  yet  so  vital  to  great 
numbers,  yet  we  have  gained  other 
interests  and  comforts  as  the  years 
go  by. 

As  for  our  young  people,  they  see 
the  world  more  widely  than  we  could 
have  dreamed,  and,  if  there  is  more 
juvenile  delinquency,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  realized  that  that  there  is 
parental  delinquency  as  well. 

Mother  Bee 


'Syracuse  Mother  Wins  Gold  Cup 
in  State  Fair  Cooking  Contest 


Her  cooking  has  won  37  ribbons 


Son  John  is  just  one  member  of 
the  Stiles  family  who  inspires  Mrs. 
Everett  Stiles  to  win  cooking  con¬ 
tests.  The  others  are  her  older  son 
and  her  husband.  Shown  here  are  a 
few  of  the  many  prizes  Mrs.  Stiles 
has  won— all  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  In  fact  last  year  at  this  fair, 
Mrs.  Stiles  won  9  prizes  and  that 
Gold  Cup  as  well. 

The  busy  mother  of  two  young 
sons,  and  an  active  member  of 
church  and  civic  groups,  Mrs.  Stiles 
likes  to  find  handy  ways  of  doing 
things.  That’s  why  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  keeps  for  months  so  it’s  always 
handy  when  I  need  it,”  she  says. 


“And  this  fresh  lively  yeast  rises 
so  fast.” 

For  Lenten  dishes,  all  yeast- 
raised  specialties,  prize-winning 
cooks  depend  on  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  And  if  you  bake 
at  home  you’ll  find  it’s  easier  to 
serve  these  specialties  with  this 
grand  dry  yeast  in  your  cupboard. 
It  keeps  for  months — always  ready 
when  you  need  it.  And  it’s  easy  to 
use  —  rises  fast  every  time.  Get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


BLESSED  RELIEF 
FOR  PAINFUL  JOINTS 

You  can  usually  help  the  most  ag¬ 
gravated  case  of  pain  in  the  joints, 
muscular  or  rheumatic  aches,  by 
rubbing  with  PAIN-O-WAY.  This 
clean  simple  salve  has  been  used  for 
years  with  marvelous  incomparable 
results.  Send  for  it  today  and  end 
your  misery.  Pain  lessens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  you  rub  PAIN-O-WAY 
in.  Just  send  $1.00  and  your  name 
and  address.  Money  back  guarantee. 
No  C.O.D.  VICTORIA  CHEMICAL, 
CO.  P.O.  Box  6lA,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


CURRENT 

DIVIDEND 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN 

\J  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  ami 
save  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK — NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


ELASTOCK  GO.,  Dept.  888,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  432-A  FRONT!  ER  BLD  G. 
462  NIAGARA  ST„  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


N-E-W  FALSE  PLATE 

8ik«  From  Your  Old  One  in  24  hrs. 


AS  LOW  AS  *15  — 


Your  Old,  Loose,  Cracked  i 

- Broken  plate  beautifully  remac 

by  competent  dental  specialists.  You  get  a  new,  big: 
est  quality,  light-weight,  guaranteed-to-fit  plate  at 
big  saving.  What’s  more — you  get  a  30-DAY  TRIA 
on  a  money  back  guarantee!  No  impressions.  Ser 
name  at  once  for  full  details.  Guarantee  Dental  Labo 
atory,  Inc.,  803 South Blvd.,  Oak  Park.  Ill.,  Dept.  93" 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  lor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE 


ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St, 
‘Albany  1,  NX 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome 


Addrfxs  _ 

T°wn - — - Slate _  25 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN.  Professional  nursing 
career  for  high  school  graduates  both  men  and  women, 
three  year  course  leading  to  registered  nurse  license. 
Thirty  college  credits  received  during  Freshman  Year 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Teachers 

College,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  School  accredited  by  New 
York  State  Dept,  of  Education.  Beautiful  rural  loca¬ 
tion,  in  foothills  of  Berkshires.  Organized  recreation, 

churches  of  all  denominations  available  near  school. 
Attractive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium.  Well  equipped 
class  rooms  and  laboratory.  $30  monthly  stipends,  small 
entrance  fee.  For  illustrated  catalog  and  information 
write  to:  PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 

Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York 


-  FANFOLD  PHOT.OS  - - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  AH  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-P1X.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


NEW  “PUMP-17”  —  SERVES  KETCHUP  FROM 
BOTTLE.  No  Mess.  Send  $1.00  and  Inquiries  to  — 
C.  PACKAP.D,  R.  D.  i,  CORNING,  NEW  YORK 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


LINES  FROM  CUR  LETTERS 
Drawn  by  Joann  Terry,  19,  New  York 


YOUNG  ABE  ON  OHIO  FARM 

We  live  on  a  245  acre  farm  and  have  been 
getting  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  five 
or  six  years.  We  have  30  cows,  horses,  calves, 
rabbits,  a  lamb  and  some  pigeons.  We  have 
a  lot  of  fish,  10  cats  and  a  dog.  Please  en¬ 
close  a  snapshot  if  you  write.  —  Abe 
Gingerich,  9,  Ohio. 


CHARLOTTE  ALSO  IN  OHIO 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  but  I  enjoy  readmg  it.  I  live  on 
a  farm  and  have  four  big  brothers  and  one 
big  sister.  We  have  18  cats  altogether.  I  like 
hillbilly  music  very  much  and  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  school.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  pen  pals  and  please  send  a  picture  of 
yourself  if  possible.  —  Charlotte  Meyers, 
13,  Ohio. 


DONALD  DISCOVERS  OUR  PAGE 

I  just  discovered  Our  Page  and  sat  right 
down  to  write.  I  hope  some  day  to  have 
a  farm  of  my  own.  My  hobbies  are  paint¬ 
ing,  stamp  collecting,  playing  tenor  banjo 
and  listening  to  hillbilly  music.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone,  anywhere,  who 
lives  on  farms.  —  Donald  Wood,  17,  New 
York. 


SHOWERS 

Drawn  by  Louie  Barone,  Vermont 
PETS  AND  PIANO  LESSONS 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  a  long  time  but  I  just  started 
reading  Our  Page  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school  and  my 
favorite  hobby  is  reading.  I  have  many 
books.  Also  I  take  piano  lessons  and  live 
on  a  large  farm  and  have  quite  a  few  pets. 
I  would  Ike  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  world.  —  Dane  Spencer,  13,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


GOOD  REASON  FOR  DANCING 

We  have  received  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
for  many  years  and  each  time  I  have  read 
and  enjoyed  Our  Page  very  much.  Since 
my  father  is  a  caller  and  instructor  of  folk 
dancing  and  western  style  square  dancing,  I 
have  become  very  much  interested  in  danc¬ 
ing.  I  also  enjoy  playing  the  piano.  I  am 
a  sophomore  in  school,  and  have  one  sister 
and  two  brothers.  —  Barrilyn  Easton,  15, 
New  York. 


DICKY  AND  MICKEY  AND  DUKE 

■This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  have  two  parakeets.  Dicky  and 
Mickey,  and  a  dog  named  Duke.  My  favo¬ 
rite  hobbies  are  art,  swimming,  skating  and 
reading  mystery  books.  I  am  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  like  letters  very  much.  —  Alice 
Miller,  12,  New  Jersey. 


LOVES  COOKING  AND  ANIMALS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  love  to  cook  and  have  a  dog. 
On  the  farm  we  have  pigs,  calves  and 
chickens.  My  brother  has  a  rabbit.  I  love 
all  animals.  I  have  one  pen  pal  and  would 
love  more.  —  Judy  Gentilmon,  11,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


MISTY,  GINGER  AND  KING 

I  look  forward  to  Our  Page  and  would 
like  a  pen  pal  for  I  never  get  any  letters.  I 
live  on  a  farm;  we  have  21  cows.  I  have  a 
calf  of  my  own  whose  name  is  Misty  and  a 
dog  whose  name  is  Ginger.  Our  cat’s  name 
is  King.  I  love  horses  but  don’t  have  one 
of  my  own.  We  just  have  two  horses  that  do 
the  farm  work  and  we  sometimes  ride  them. 
I  have  one  brother  and  two  sisters.  — 
Dorleen  Parker,  12,  New  York. 
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Special  Message 


When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  there’s  many  a  writer  and  artist 
who  would  "give  almost  anything  to  see  themselves  in  print-even  with 
no  thought  of  pay.  Here,  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  there  is  a  Page, 
Our  Page ,  always  open  to  you  for  that  very  thing.  That’s  what  makes 
this  farm  journal,  and  this  Page,  Your  Page,  so  special  — one  of  the 
things,  at  least. 

Our  Page  is  much  more  than  a  mere  correspondence  club.  Any 
group  can  decide  to  have  a  pen  pal  club,  or  round  robin,  or  what  have 
you.  But  Our  Page  is  a  place  for  you  to  see  your  own  ideas  in  print, 
along  with  others’,  to  help  you  on  the  way  to  your  life  work. 

You  may  choose  one  of  a  dozen  things  to  be,  besides  being  a  writer 
or  an  artist.  But  whatever  is  good  enough  (that  you  do  on  your  own)  to 
be  printed  here,  is  a  step  along  the  way  in  achievement.  And  if  it’s  good 
enough  to  appear  on  Our  Page,  it’s  worth  all  the  time  and  trouble  you 
take  to  get  it  there! 

In  fact,  there  are  very,  very  few  magazines  that  offer  to  boys  and 
girls  an  entire  page  just  for  its  readers  to  use.  It  would  be  a  shame  not 
to  take  advantage  of  something  so  unusual  and  valuable.  Wouldn’t  it? 

For  getting  acquainted  here,  Lines  from  Our  Letters  is  just  the  thing, 
and  we  wouldn’t  leave  it  out  for  the  world.  But  we  really  could  use 
quite  a  bit  of  that  space  for  even  more  interesting  and  original  ideas, 
namely,  your  own  stories,  poems,  book  reviews,  and  drawings. 

Don’t  let  this  rare  opportunity  slip  through  your  fingers:  those 
same  fingers  are  capable  of  more  than  you  may  think,  if  you’ll  give 
them  a  chance.  So,  when  you  send  a  letter  to  me  for  the  Page,  or  for 
forwarding  to  a  pen  pal,  slip  into  the  envelope  something  else,  good, 
that  many  thousands  of  readers,  all  over  this  country,  can  see  here 
in  print,  to  admire  and  to  enjoy.  And  send  it,  please,  so  that  it  reaches 
me  two  months  in  advance  of  the  month  your  work  is  meant  for. 

Actually,  you  have  a  tremendous  viewing  and  reading  audience  at 
your  disposal.  So  don’t  “let  George  do  it”;  do  it  yourself.  Boys  as  well 
as  girls!  —  Elsie  Unger. 


DICK  IS  A  PEN  PAL  COLLECTOR 

I  am  a  pen  pal  collector  of  letters  and 
photographs  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  have  some  pen  pals  and  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  more,  will  answer  all  letters 
and  will  also  return  a  snapshot  for  every 
one  I  receive.  My  winter  sports  are  skating 
and  bobsledding  mostly.  My  hobbies  are 
playing  the  guitar  and  the  drums.  I  live  in 
the  country  on  a  farm  in  upper  New  York 
State  and  like  it  very  much.  In  the  Summer 
I  do  a  lot  of  horseback  riding. I  love  horses. 
—  Dick  Davis,  17,  New  York. 


WHO  LIVES  ON  A  WYOMING  RANCH? 

I  have  just  read  Our  Page.  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  figures  of  horses,  horseback 
riding,  swimming,  skiing,  skating  and  col¬ 
lecting  dolls — also  hunting  and  fishing.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  pen  pal  from  Wyoming 
who  lives  on  a  ranch  and  has  a  horse  and 
loves  animals.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
letters  from  any  State.  I  have  two  cats,  four 
dogs  and  a  puppy.  —  Donna  Bennett,  12, 
New  Hampshire. 


MARIE  HOPES  FOR  LETTERS 

I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  but  I  don’t 
go  to  school  because  I  was  sick  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  have  been  getting  Our  Page  for 
four  or  five  years  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written.  We 
live  on  a  farm  of  240  acres  and  we  have 
30  cows,  a  few  heifers,  three  horses,  one 
calf,  a  lamb,  six  pigeons,  10  eats  and  a  dog. 
I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister;  my 
hobbies  are  reading,  writing,  swimming, 
letters  from  you,  and  many  other  things.  — 
Marie  Gingerich,  12,  Ohio. 


MARY  OF  MARYLAND  IN  4-H 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  but  I  always  read  it.  I  am  in 
the  eighth  grade  and  a  member  of  the  4-H 
Club.  My  home  is  a  250  acre  farm  and  I 
love  the  country.  My  hobb  es  are  cooking, 
nature  study,  all  sports  and  horses.  I  al¬ 
ready  have  some  wonderful  pen  pals  but  I 
hope  to  get  more  from  Our  Page  so,  please 
come  on  and  write!  —  Mary  Johnson,  13, 
Maryland. 


MISSION:  INTERPLANETARY:  By  A.  E. 
van  Vogt. 

REVIEWED  BY:  Patsy  Robertson,  13,  New 
York. 


This  is  a  science  fiction  nevel  and  the  ship 
in  the  story  is  the  Space  Beagle.  Many  pf 
the  sciences  are  represented  abroad  this  ship 
and  the  adventure  takes  place  in  inter- 
galactic  space.  The  first  creature  encount¬ 
ered  is  Coeurl,  a  very  intelligent  animal. 
Another  creature  is  Ixtle;  he  was  the  most 
amazmg  creature.  . 

I  would  recommend  this  book  for  all 
science  fiction  fans.  The  author  has  proven 
he  has  a  vivid  imagination  in  this  inter¬ 
planetary  writ.ng.  This  book  was  originally 
called,  “The  Voyage  of  the  Space  Beagle.” 


COUNTRY  COMES  FIRST  WITH  EDITH 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  some  t-me  and  I  always  look 
forward  to  it,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
Our  Page.  X  have  received  a  wonderful 
friend  through  it.  I  live  on  a  large  farm 
about  three  miles  from  town  and  work  for 
a  Doctor  but  X  prefer  the  country.  I  love 
ice  skating  and  all  sports,  also  cooking  and 
sewing,  music  and  photography.  Will  I 
hear  from  some  of  you  readers?  —  Edith 
Hess,  18,  Pennsylvania. 


BABY  DOLL  AND  SCAMPER:  HORSES 

We  live  on  a  150  acre  farm  and  I  have 
been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  long  time 
now.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  small  figures 
of  horses,  pictures  of  horses  and  listening 
to  music,  especially  western  and  hillbilly. 
On  our  farm  we  have  all  kinds  of  animals. 
I  have  two  horses  of  my  own,  a  big  cream 
mare  named  Baby  Doll,  and  a  two  year 
old  spotted  mare  colt  named  Scamper.  I 
would  like  to  have  pen  pals  with  hobbies 
like  mine.  —  Judy  Lowe,  16,  Ohio. 


SIX  CATS,  A  BROTHER  AND  SISTER 

X  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  long 
time  and  I  have  finally  decided  to  write. 
I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  my  hobby  is 
reading,  especially  science-fiction  novels.  I 
have  six  cats,  one  brother  and  one  sister. 
My  favorite  school  subject  is  social  studies. 
I  would  apprec-ate  letters.  —  Patsy  Robert¬ 
son,  13,  New  York. 


TAKES  CARE  OF  31  COWS 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  have  three 
sisters  and  three  brothers  not  counting  my¬ 
self.  I  have  many  hobbies  and  a  few  of 
them  are  winter  sports,  bicycling,  movie 
stars  and  pen  pals.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
take  care  of  31  cows,  many  heifers  and 
calves,  two  horses  and  a  bull.  I  would  like 
pen  pals  from  the  United  States  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  also.  Please  send 
me  a  snap  shot  of  you,  girls  or  boys.  — 
Frances  Butler,  12,  New  York. 


AHHH!  VIOLETS! 

Drawn  by  Doris  Lindemann,  16,  New  York 


SPORTS  AND  COOKING 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  years  and  I  like  to  write  letters, 
so  I  am  trying  my  luck.  X  live  in  the 
country  and  my  hobbies  are  skating,  swim¬ 
ming,  fishing,  hunting,  drawing,  baseball, 
horses,  hiking,  cooking,  embroidering,  danc¬ 
ing  and  hillb.lly  music.  I  like  the  west  and 
Canada  as  I  have  many  relatives  there.  — 
Dorothy  Ryan,  18,  New  York. 


A  WISH 

Take  me  back  to  the  grassy  farmland, 
To  the  daisy  covered  moors; 

Take  me  back  to  the  brooks  so  grand 
To  the  farmland  and  its  chores. 

Take  me  back  to  clean  a  r  once  more 
So  that  I  may  walk  the  hills. 

To  see  the  birds,  not  planes  that  soar  — ■ 
To  forget  the  world  of  mills. 

—  Ralph  Howard,  14,  New  York 
GIRAFFE 


Brown  and  yellow 
Funny  fellow, 

Four  long  legs, 

Two  horns  like  pegs; 

Almost  always 
I  must  laugh 
When  I  paint 
A  tall  giraffe 

—  Fern  Dunn,  11,  New  York 


SOFTLY 

Softly  the  mother  sings  a  lullaby, 
Slowly  the  baby  closes  his  eyes; 

Oh,  sleep  peacefully,  my  dear  one, 
Sleep  peacefully,  my  tiny  son. 

Your  Mommy’s  beside  you, 

Daddy  is  too. 

And  God,  my  baby,  will  safeguard  you. 
—  Shirley  Brundige,  15,  New  York 


MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR 
Drawn  by  Lillian  Vencius,  13,  Massachusetts 
MUSIC  AND  THE  STARS 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  If  you  write  to  me, 
please  enclose  a  snapshot  if  you  can.  My 
favorite  type  of  music  is  hillbilly  and 
western.  Also  I  collect  pictures  of  Marlon 
Brando  and  other  stars.  My  favorite  pastime 
is  reading'  novels  and  watching  basketball 
games.  —  Rosalie  Tompkins,  17,  New  York. 


ANDY  AND  THE  REAL  STARS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  although  we  have  been  getting 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  a  few  years  now. 
I  didn’t  discover  Our  Page  until  a  few  days 
ago!  X  would  like  to  have  some  pen  pals, 
both  bovs  and  girls.  I  am  very  interested  in 
science  of  all  kinds.  My  pet  subject  is 
astronomy.  I  love  all  animals,  but  dogs  the 
most  —  Andy  Gulak,  16,  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
ander  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
Df  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  man 
forwarded.  When  writing  to  persons  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  be  sure  you  have  the 
correct  postage.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  forwarded.  _ 

New  York:  Victor  Dafchik,  16;  Donna 
Rude,  13;  Frances  Lynch,  11;  Dick  Davis, 

17;  Janet  Bean,  12;  Barrilyn  Easton,  15, 

Fern  Dunn.  11;  Rosemary  Slater,  15;  Donald 
Wood,  17;  Frances  Butler,  12;  Dorothy  Ryan, 
18;  Laura  Raab,  13;  Patsy  Robertson,  13. 

Gerry  Klee.  15;  Dorleen  Parker,  12;  Andy 
Gulak,  16;  Lynn  Darland,  13;  Rosalie  Tomp- 
kins  IT. 

Pennsylvania;  Delores  Emrick,  14;  Diane 
Spencer!  13;  Fay  Robertson:  Judy  Gentilmon. 
11;  Joyce  Bietz,  16;  Edith  Hess,  18;  Patti 

Fowler;  Joanne  Lonia,  12;  Jeanne  Vannoy, 
14. 

New  Jersey:  Alice  Miller,  12;  George  Mil- 
bourne,  15;'  Judy  Doremus,  12;  Barbara 
Wuerker,  11. 

Maryland:  Mary  Johnson,  13. 

New  Hampshire:  Germaine  Wolfenden, 
Donna  Bennett,  12.  . 

Maine:  Karen  Larrabee,  10;  Elaine  Moore, 
14. 

Massachusetts:  Marilyn  Wickland,  12. 

Ohio:  Charlotte  Meyers,  13;  Marie  Ginge¬ 
rich,  12:  Abe  Gingerich,  9;  Joan  Airsfield, 
16;  Judy  Lowe,  16;  Betty  Doudiia,  14. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Dairy  Farm  Woman  Says: 


" Unorganized  Farmers ”  Does 

Not  -  Mean  "Satisfied  Farmers ” 


Could  it  be  the  State  Farm  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  made  up  of  the  so- 
called  farm  organizations,  wants  to 
outlaw  union  shops  for  the  city 
workers  because  the  Board  repre¬ 
sents  dealer  groups  and  fears  that 
the  idea  might  spread?  That  farmers 
could  ‘‘wise  up”  to  the  fact  that  the 
“closed  shop”  might  be  the  positive 
solution  to  their  own  income  prob¬ 
lem?  If  only  the  farmer  would  do 
as  well  organization-wise  as  his  city 
brother  worker  who  has  overcome 
the  handicap  of  the  “laggards”  who 
want  to  reap  the  harvest  of  other’s 
labor  and  expense  without  doing  or 
paying  their  just  share!  Such  “lag¬ 
gards”  justify  the  “closed  shop”. 
They  are  used  as  argument  material 
against  all  betterment  by  dealer 
groups  who  point  to  them  as  un¬ 
organized,  therefore  satisfied. 

Vigilance,  so  as  not  to  overdo  a 
good  thing — not  to  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  their  golden  egg,  is  all  that 
is  needed  by  the  city  worker.  But 
the  farmer’s  goose,  as  handed  him 
by  those  dealer  groups,  lays  eggs 
which,  when  cracked  open,  reveal: 
emptiness,  investigations  costing  tax¬ 
payers  millions — dragging  on  and 
on  for  years  but  solving  nothing, 
promises  of  a  better  future  which 
never  becomes  a  NOW,  steady  propa¬ 
ganda  to  lull  farmers  into  compla¬ 
cence  and  keep  him  working  harder 
than  all  others,  for  less  than  all 
others.  When  anyone  brings  up  the 
fact  that  the  spread  between  the 
farmer  and  consumer  is  too  great, 
bookkeeping  is  dragged  out  to  show 
how  the  poor  dealer  is  suffering  and 
how  hard  up  he  is — a  type  of  book¬ 
keeping  farmers  cannot  afford. 

Those  promises  to  farmers  remind 
one  of  the  story  of  the  man  who 
tied  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  string  to  a 
long  stick  ever  held  just  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  dog  hitched  to  the  cart, 
and  lets  the  poor  dog  pull  and  pull 
without  ever  reaching  the  promised 


bit  of  meat.  That  dog  and  we  farmers 
do  have  much  in  common.  We  are 
promised,  we  ever  strive,  we  never 
get.  They  price  for  what  we  produce 
declines,  the  prices  we  pay  go  up; 
we  add  cows,  work  harder  and  hard¬ 
er;  we  are  told  to  divert  more  cow-s 
to  winter  milk,  an  extra  expense  as 
winter  milk  isn’t  so  easy  to  come  by 
nor  cheap  when  produced  (it  means 
more  grain,  more  chances  for  udder 
injury  and  more  vet.  bills).  Then 
we  are  told  there  is  more  milk  this 
Winter  than  last,  so  milk  prices  to 
farmers  are  less,  but  not  less  to 
consumers.  And  all  is  proven  by 
dealer  bookkeeping. 

Hard  work  is  not  the  solution. 
Farmers  must  copy  their  city  fellow 
workers  and  organize  one  hundred 
per  cent,  even  should  it  take  a 
“closed-shop”  to  bring  results!  Keep 
in  mind,  even  the  anti-union  farmers 
grab  city  union  jobs  whenever  they 
get  the  opportunity!  Today,  condi¬ 
tions  on  farms,  income-wise,  are 
such  that  a  farmer  in  debt  loses  ail 
unless  he  has  an  outside  income  of 
some  soi’t. 

True  farm  organizations  can  best 
serve  the  farmer  by  using  their 
time  and  efforts  towards  a  goal  to 
better  the  farmer’s  lot,  such  as: 
Farmers’  milk  should  be  considered 
as  “sold"'  at  a  stated  price  on  delivery 
at  the  receiving  plant;  fi'om  there 
on,  milk,  should  be  the  handler’s 
absolute  property  to  do  with  as  he 
pleases  and  no  further  concern  to 
the  farmer.  Losses  caused  by  strikes 
against  handlers  or  dealers  should 
be  boi’n  by  those  groups,  and  not 
taken  out  of  the  price  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  as  is  at  present. 

It  is  ti'uly  ironic  that  in  a  country 
enjoying  an  era  of  complete  pros¬ 
perity  for  all  others,  the  lone  farmer 
is  singled  out  for  total  depression! 

Mrs.  Mary  Karpinski 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 


Brucellosis  Caused  by  Bacteria 


THIS  FREE  TEST  WILL 

PUT  MONEY  IN  YOUR  ROCHETS 


HERE’S  PROOF. . . 

BEYOND  ANY  DOUBT. . . 

THAT  THE  FASTEST,  EASIEST, 

MOST  PROFITABLE  WAY  TO  MILK 
IS  DE  LAVAL! 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  a  good  many 
years  and  have  admired  your  cour- 
age  in  exposing  small  frauds  and 
rackets.  But  I  was  much  disappointed 
when  I  read  the  real  “scai'e”  article 
on  brucellosis  in  the  January  7  issue. 

I  have  raised  registered  Holsteins 
for  35  years  and  never  lost  one  from 
brucellosis.  It  is  caused  by  faulty 
nutrition — a  lack  of  vitamins  and 
minerals — and  that  is  why  it  breaks 
out  in  isolated  herds. 

Recently  I  tried  to  get  permission 
of  our  State  authorities  to  prove  my 
theory  on  a  valuable  show  heifer. 
Her  owner  got  permission  to  keep 
her  about  two  months  to  calve  her 
out  and  then  sell  her  calf  to  another 
farm  for  raising,  all  this  before  she 
could  be  branded  for  slaughter. 

I  offered  to  buy  this  heifer,  isolate 
her,  and  veal  calves  on  her  instead 
of  selling  the  milk;  this  way  she 
would  not  be  a  hazard  to  public 
health.  Then,  if  she  did  not  test  all 
fight  in  six  months,  I  would  turn  her 
in  for  slaughter  without  any  indem¬ 
nity  from  the  State. 

When  the  authorities  refused  to 
let  me  cure  this  animal,  it  showed 
they  were  not  interested  in  finding 
a  practical  way  for  farmers  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  cure  the  disease.  It  showed 
they  did  not  want  to  find  the  real 
answer.  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
hear  from  one  farmer  who  is  wise  to 
the  situation.  c.  w.  r. 

C.W.R.  is  foi'tunate  never  to  have 
tost  an  animal  from  brucellosis.  His 


theory  that  it  is  caused  by  faulty 
nutrition,  however,  is  at  odds  with 
the  facts.  By  definition,  brucellosis 
is  caused  by  the  brucella  bactei'ia 
isolated  and  named  after  Di\  Bruce, 
the  Bi’itish  physician  who  inves¬ 
tigated  the  disease  on  Malta  70  years 
ago.  The  other  term  for  infectious 
abortion,  Bang’s  disease,  comes  from 
the  name  of  the  Danish  vetei’inarian 
who  also  proved  bacteria  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  Thus,  brucello¬ 
sis  or  Bang’s  disease  is  caused  by 
infectious  bacteria.  It  is  against  them 
that  antibodies  developed  from  vac¬ 
cination  are  effective.  Of  course,  in¬ 
fectious  aboi'tion  agents  may  not  be 
limited  to  just  those  now  known. 
Vibriosis  may  cause  premature  calv¬ 
ing,  and  there  may  be  other  agents 
not  yet  isolated  and  identified. 

That  simple  abortion  or  premature 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  can  be  caused 
by  improper  nutrition  cannot  be 
denied.  Usually,  however,  the  repro¬ 
ductive  destiny  is  so  urgent  that 
calves  are  carried  to  term  at  nutri¬ 
tional  expense  to  the  dam.  Rare  is 
the  cow  fed  well  enough  to  conceive 
who  loses  her  calf  from  faulty  nutri¬ 
tion.  Rough  handling,  fright,  falls 
and  blows  may  cause  a  cow  to  calve 
prematurely.  There  is  no  public 
health  hazard  involved  in  any  cases 
of  abortion  except  those  caused  by- 
disease  germs.  If  C.W.R. ’s  prize  ani¬ 
mal  were  affected  only  by  malnutri¬ 
tion,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
withhold  her  milk  from  market;  it 
would  cause  no  disease. 


This  FREE  comparison  test  costs  you  absolutely 
nothing.  It  will  show  you— on  your  own  herd— . 
that  De  Laval  milks  faster .  .  .  cleaner ...  is 
better  liked  by  your  cows  than  any  other  milker. 

Make  the  FREE  De  Laval  Test  now.  Just  call  your 
nearby  De  Lava!  Deafer ...  or  mail  this  coupon 
today! 


DE  LAVAL 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  D__t 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I’m  willing  to  be  shown.  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 

FREE  TO  TRY 

EASY  TO  BUY ! 

nearest  De  Laval  Dealer  and  tell  him  I'd  like  to  try  a  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  on  my  present  pipeline. 

Name 

T*""  -  -  RFD  ^STATE 

Name  cf  Present  Milker  I  milk  mw. 

tHE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Mlllbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 
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Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  tree  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  —  keep 
end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 


Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


MEDICATED 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFATH1AZOLE  — 
this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  14,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(.15  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50  4 
(16  Dilators) 


FOR  ABOUT  SAME  PRICE 
AS  TRACTOR-MOUNTED 


now!  $1QJ50 

ONLY  |0% 

$65  Under  Lost  Year’*  Pfiee 


6-row  sprayer,  model  #140,  including  trailef 
(less  tanks).  Will  carry  110  gals,  liquid. 
Other  trailer  or  tractor-mounted  boom 
sprayers  available. 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  DEPT.  9-A 


ENGINEERING  C0RP.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  -ONADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3. 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices. 

4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
TJnadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  AH  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNAD2LLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-32&  UNADHSXA,  N.Y. 


This  is  a,  milky  yet  of  Hillmac  Sovereign ,  the  Holstein  sire  now  in  artificial 
service  with  Southeastern  Penna.  Artificial  Breeding  Co-op.,  Lancaster. 
Sovereign  was  proved  in  the  herd  of  David  Roberts,  Sauquoit,  New  York. 


Progress  in  the  Bull  Ring 


(Continued  from  Page  211) 

to  an  artificial  breeding  organization. 
The  poor  feeder  cannot  ever  satisfy 
this  type  of  buyer.  There  is  compe¬ 
tition  between  A.  I.  organizations, 
and  “plus  proofs’  and  high  daughter 
averages  have  eye  appeal.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  90  natural  proved  Holstein 
sires  in  one  study  had  an  average  of 
16  daughter-dam  pairs.  The  daugh¬ 
ters’  “natural  proof”  averaged  465 
pounds  of  butterfat,  a  +39  pounds 
above  their  dams.  These  sires  with  an 
average  of  154  A.  I.  daughters  aver¬ 
aged  425  pounds  fat  on  the  A.  I.  pro¬ 
geny  test.  Twenty-four  Guernsey 
sires  with  411-lb.  natural  proof  sired 
an  average  of  50  A.  I.  offspring  with 
DHIA  records  averaging  384  pounds 
of  fat. 

What  Is  the  Answer? 

Artificial  insemination  organiza¬ 
tions  are  turning  to  “AB  proved 
sires.”  This  usually  starts  out  with  a 
carefully  selected  young  sire  used  to 
the  extent  he  will  sire  about  25  to 
50  daughters  that  will  be  DHIA  tested 
in  20  to  30  herds.  He  can  be  proved 
by  the  time  he  is  five  years  of  age. 
With  several  such  proved  sires  to 
choose  from,  the  ones  which  excel 
are  placed  in  heavy  use. 

Another  plan  is  to  select  a  young 
natural  proved  sire — at  best  six  to 
six  and  one-half  years  old — and  use 
him  conservatively  until  he  has 
enough  AB  proved  daughters  to  indi¬ 
cate  his  production  and  type  poten¬ 
tial.  At  the  least,  he  will  be  a  nine- 
or  10-year  old  bull  and  his  useful 
days  be  few.  But  nearly  every  stud 
has  a  few  such  sires  around  and  they 
are  used  heavily.  The  weakness  in 
this  program,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  bulls  are  usually  too  old  for 
enough  years  of  service,  is  that  such 
a  proved  sire  brought  into  the  stud 
would  be  in  great  demand.  He  would 
cost  a  rather  stiff  price,  and  patrons 
would  want  his  services.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  proved  sires  are  used  heavily — as 
many  as  5,000  to  8,000  services  per 
year.  If  he  does  turn  out  disappoint¬ 
ingly,  damage  is  done.  But  he  does 
not  have  many  daughters  in  a  single 
herd,  so  no  one  is  badly  hurt. 


NYABC  Inseminator’s  Kit 
In  the  kit  are  catheters  and  syringes, 
speculums,  herd  book  and  sire  pedi¬ 
grees,  cotton  and  paper  towels, 
rubber  gloves  and  sleeve,  refrigera¬ 
tion  kit  with  tubes  of  semen,  receipt 
book,  disinfectant,  soap  and  talc. 


The  increasing  use  of  frozen  se¬ 
men  should  caution  us  to  make  sure 
we  have  a  clearly  superior  sire  — 
proved  under  A.  I.  conditions — be¬ 
fore  he  is  given  the  “green  light.” 
By  use  of  frozen  semen,  a  sire  can 
easily  account  for  25,000  or  more 
services  a  year.  This  could  mean 
eight  to  10,000  heifer  calves— truly 
a  potent  force.  Popular  press  articles 
have  greatly  overplayed  the  spectac¬ 
ular  phases  of  frozen  semen,  but  I 
am  convinced  it  will  be  used  widely. 
The  good  judgment  of  our  breeders 
and  the  fine  management  of  our 
breeding  associations  will  not  permit 
a  sire  to  be  used  freely  unless  he  is 
clearly  superior.  Neither  will  we, 
nor  must  we,  permit  our  sire  lines 
to  become  so  few  that  we  lose  use¬ 
ful  lines  that  are  less  publicized. 
There  is  real  danger  here — it  hap¬ 
pens  under  natural  breeding  condi¬ 
tions — but,  thank  goodness,  it  is  hard 
to  get  everyone  to  agree  on  sires,  so 
we  will  probably  continue  to  have 
enough  lines. 

Inherited  Defects — Red  Factor 

As  our  sires  become  fewer  and,  as 
we  extend  sires  to  many  herds,  we 
must  guard  against  inherited  defects. 
While  not  of  extreme  utility  im¬ 
portance,  but  very  distasteful  to  a 
purebred  Holstein  breeder,  sires 
carrying  the  factor  for  red  color 
must  be  tagged  and  used  according¬ 
ly.  The  National  Association  of  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders  through  its  research 
committee  is  making  plans  now  to 
aid  every  artificial  breeding  associa¬ 
tion  and  each  breed  registry  associa¬ 
tion  to  catalog  and  study  apparent 
inherited  defects.  The  Canadian  A.  I. 
associations,  all  of  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  associations,  have  such  a 
program  in  operation.  Some  of  our 
member  associations  are  already 
carefully  checking  such  apparent  de¬ 
fects  on  A.  I.  offspring. 

Are  We  Increasing  Milk  Production? 

In  50  years  of  DHIA  testing,  the 
average  increase  in  production  of 
DHIA  tested  cows  has  been  about 
75  pounds  milk  and  three  pounds  of 
fat  per  year  (5,300  pounds  of  milk 
and  215  pounds  fat  in  1906  to  9,600 
pounds  milk  and  372  pounds  fat  in 
1954).  In  1940,  when  the  artificial  in¬ 
semination  program  got  underway, 
our  average  milk  cow  was  credited 
with  4,622  pounds  milk  and  184 
pounds  fat.  In  1954,  the  average  was 
5,512  pounds  milk  and  214  pounds 
of  fat.  This  increase  of  890  pounds 
of  milk  and  20  pounds  of  fat  in  a  14- 
year  period,  considering  the  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  five 
million  cows  artificially  inseminated 
are  not  on  DHIA  test,  is  of  some 
significance.  A  part  of  it  may  be 
charged  to  better  breeding,  certainly 
some  to  better  feeding.  It  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  note  from  1940  to  1954  we 
gained  30  pounds,  or  over  two 
pounds  of  fat  per  year  increase,  but 
from  1906  to  1940  we  gained  only  38 
pounds,  about  a  pound  per  year. 

The  New  York  Artificial  Breeding 
Co-op.  (NYABC)  found,  that  arti¬ 
ficial  bulls  raised  production  79 
pounds  when  daughters  were  from 


275  pound  dams,  41  pounds  when 
dams  were  at  the  333-pound  level, 
and  44  pounds  when  dams  averaged 
376  pounds.  Above  420-pound  level 
dams,  there  was  a  slight  decrease, 
and  on  500-pound  dams  the  daugh¬ 
ters  averaged  473  pounds.  Thus,  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  can  rather  con¬ 
sistently  raise  herds  to  near  the  400- 
pound  level  and  they  can  maintain 
a  400-pound  level  in  herds  with  that 
capacity. 

Do  We  Face  Environmental 
Ceilings? 

With  only  about  five  per  cent  of 
our  milk  cow  population  on  DHIA 
test,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  assemble 
exact  figures.  I  believe  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  greatly  change  the 
national  DHIA  average  because  all 
too  often  increased  potential  for 
milk  production  by  virtue  of  im¬ 
proved  inheritance  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  better  feeding  and 
management  so  necessary  to  permit 
expression  of  the  genetic  gain.  In 
my  opinion  we  definitely  have  “en¬ 
vironmental  ceilings”  imposed  on 
our  dairy  cattle  of  this  country  by 
the  failure  of  too  many  dairymen  to 
feed  their  herds  adequately.  En¬ 
vironment  thus  becomes  a  levelling 
factor  beyond  which  there  is  little 
escape  except  through  improved 
feeding  and  management.  The  price 
of  milk  is  always  a  factor,  and  there 
is  also  the  long  road  of  education 
and  demonstration  to  the  value  of 
good  feeding.  I  wish  there  was  some 
means  of  inseminating  herd  owners 
with  good  dairy  practices  as  there  is 
of  inseminating  their  cattle  with 
good  genes.  In  France,  government 
authorities  state  “the  use  of  better 
bulls  of  high  genetic  value  has  sud¬ 
denly  greatly  increased  the  food 
needs  of  the  livestock,  so  that  the 
supply  of  proper  food  has  become 
the  main  problem  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  Therefore,  animal  husbandry 
authorities  are  actively  trying  to 
teach  the  proper  feeding  of  im¬ 
proved  herds.”  Obviously,  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  confined  to  France — our 
DHIA  national  average  has  hovered 
between  368  and  372  pounds  of  fat 
the  past  six  years.  We  therefore  face 
not  only  the  problem  of  assembling 
a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
proved  sires  to  raise  our'  potential 
of  production  by  means  of  improved 
inheritance  (which  we  now  have  the 
means  to  do  by  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion),  but  also  the  never-ending  job 
of  education  for  improvement  in 
management  of  our  dairy  herds. 

How  much  we  improve  production 
in  the  future  depends  upon  our  pure¬ 
bred  breeders.  It  is  they  who  must 
produce  the  superior  sires,  and  these 
sires  must  be  clearly  superior  by  rea¬ 
son  of  inheritance.  They  are  few,  but 
they  can  be  mighty  if  frozen  semen 
is  employed.  Along  with  this  clearly 
stamped  superior  inheritance  must 
still  come  improvement  in  feeding 
and  management  in  the  average 
farmer’s,  herd.  It  is  a  challenge  that 
tests  all  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
our  progressive  purebred  breeders 
and  our  leaders  in  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  who  must  help  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  for  better  herd  management.  It 
is  not  a  short-term  goal! 


SUPPORT  PRICES  AS  SIT  BY  US0A 
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WHEAT  ,  8u  ^ ^  ^ 

SOYBEANS , bu 
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aasaetfsEffis  $  2.i5 

BUTTERFAT,  lb. 
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From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


TOO  FAT  ? 


“Dear  Folks:  where  George  grew  to  at  this  tender  *n  choir.  Love  to  all,  Dot.'5 

I  don't  think  I’ve  written  about  ag«'  ia.  a  bottomless  pit  to  feed! 
our  reactions  to  the  Edward  R.  Bob  is ;  discouraged  about  the  price 
Murrow  program  on  the  farm  situa-  wa  “e  or  n''w  calves.  Not  so  long 

tion.  We  had  friends  in  for  dinner,  af°  *e  re?«ved  from  $25-30  a  calf, 

each  in  a  different  profession  and  f  c.  ones.’  and  !l0^,  w,e  ^ava 

all  had  seen  the  program.  And  each  ,  ,  c  ,  ot  a  !'!':e  c;i  :y';rd 

of  us  had  a  different  point  of  view.  *ast  wee*  and  a11  ”e  «ot  wa?  *485- 

We  spent  much  of  the  evening  dis-  *  man  hates  t0  a  cow  because 


cBh°ubrchPlwi?hdusUonasunSy  &£  Good  Livestock  Books 
It  was  nice  for  him  to  see  Pat  up  Bovine  Mastitis, 


cussing  it.  Bob  and  I  had  heard  Mr, 
Benson  speak  before  at  Syracuse  and 
we  feel  he  is  most  sincere  but  that 
sincerity  isn’t  doing  anything  for  us. 
Sometimes  it  seems  like  evex^ybody  is 
interested  in  us  and  are  all  worry- 


the  price  is  so  bad.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  “ladies”  in  the  barn  are 
well  and  happy  and  giving  lots  of 
milk,  so  we  should  be  happy  about 
that. 

Bob  and  George  went  to  a  dairy 


csurmcs 


ing  over  us,  but  no  one  can  come  up  judging  4-H  meeting  together  Satur- 
with  a  remedy  for  us.  Meanwhile  we  ^ay  afternoon.  It  was  a  good  ex- 
suffer.  As  for  the  soil  bank  idea,  here  penence  for  both  of  them.  Pat  was 
again  we  think  this  will  benefit  the  Syracuse  with  the  school  group 
factoi'y-type  farm  in  the  wheat  belt  attending  the  Syracuse  National 
much  more  than  us.  And,  though  it  basketball  game  and  I  was  here  hav-  mg  firms  will  be  published  when  full  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 


Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7,00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6  50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade . .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
A  report  on  profits  of  food  market-  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


is  not  to  be  a  stimulant  to  better 
management,  we  feel  sui'e  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  do  wondei's  with  the  land 
they  don’t  put  in  the  bank  and  the 
surplus  problem  will  not  be  eased 
greatly.  Why  don’t  they  have  bushel 
allotments  instead  of  acreage? 

As  I  sit  here  at  the  dining  room 
table  writing  to  you,  I  am  enjoying 
all  over  again  our  grand  trip  to  Al¬ 
bany  the  other  day.  Bob  received  an 
invitation  to  appear  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  Agriculture  Committee  with 
other  dairy  fai’mers  to  give  the 
dairymen’s  views  on  the  present 
problems.  I  am  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  any  opportunity  should  be 
considered  carefully  even  if  it  does 
present  additional  problems.  We 
have  so  few  chances  to  go  anywhere 
together  lately  that  I  was  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  change  of  scene.  Then  the 
problem  of  having  the  children  get 
off  to  school  and  come  home  to  an 
empty  house  changed  my  mind  and 
I  was  set  to  stay  home  and  let  Bob 
go  with  the  other  men.  He  came 
home  from  the  Holstein  meeting 
Monday  night  and  told  me  none  of 
the  others  could  get  their  dairies 
taken  care  of  and  he  was  counting 
on  my  going.  After  much  hashing 
over,  we  decided  to  take  the  children, 
leave  at  5:30  a.  m.  and  come  home 
the  same  evening.  The  children  were 
very  pleased  when  we  woke  them  at 
4:30  and  told  them  the  plans.  George 
and  Pat  ran  out  to  feed  their  calves 
and  by  5:30  George  had  filled  the 
car  with  gas  and  I  had  a  basket  of 
food  l-eady  to  feed  us  our  breakfast 
on  the  way.  We  couldn’t  have  picked 
a  nicer  day.  The  roads  were  bare  and 
the  Thruway  got  us  to  exit  23  in 
three  hours’  time  from  our  house. 
While  Bob  was  with  the  Committee, 
we  had  a  most  interesting  time  up 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Building  in  the  Indian  exhibits. 
Today  the  children  took  to  school 
the  folders  they  picked  up  at  the 
museum  and  in  the  State  capitol. 
Later  Bob  and  I  took  the  children  to 
see  the  Legislature  in  session  and 
our  assemblyman  took  us  on  a  tour 
of  the  Senate  Chambers  and  the 
lounge.  We  stopped  over  at  Delmar 
to  visit  fi’iends  and  finally  arrived 
home  at  10:45  that  night.  It  was  a 
tremendous  day,  but  much  fun  and 
worth  all  the  hours  of  driving. 

Bob  isn’t  expecting  any  moment¬ 
ous  benefits  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  hearing  he  attended,  but  the 
bare  fact  that  fai-mers  were  asked  to 
be  present  and  talk  is  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  certainly 
is  stimulating  to  drop  into  the  other 
world  of  politics  for  a  day.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  solution  is  so  diffei-ent 
from  the  fellow  who  has  to  stay  in 
office  and  please  everyone. 

There  is  something  satisfying 
about  taking  advantage  of  sales.  I 
sent  to  Wards  for  a  storm  jacket  for 
George  for  next  season.  He  takes  a 
size  14,  so  now  three  of  us  can  wear 
each  other’s  coats.  We  won’t,  but  the 
fact  that  we  can  maiks  the  place 


ing  guests  for  Barbara  and  Ricky,  data  becomes  available' 


USD  A.  add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


\foted  most  likely  to 
.  in  class  of  ’59 


succeed 


Only  hours  old  . . .  but  there’s  a  good  chance  this  calf  will 
be  another  champion.  If  breeding  means  anything;  if 
feeding  means  anything  .  .  .  this  calf  has  a  bright  future 
ahead.  Soon  she’ll  be  on  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  for 
a  flying  start  toward  building  a  strong,  sturdy  body. 

Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  is  not  merely  a  means 
of  sending  more  milk  to  market  or  raising  calves 
at  lower  cost.  It  is  actually  a  better  way  than  nature 
provides.  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  supplies  balanced, 
vitamin-fortified  “early  nutrition”  with  the  antibiotic 
supplements  that  reduce  digestive  upsets  and  scours. 

Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  means  earlier  weaning.  That’s 
when  Red  Rose  Calf  Starter  takes  over.  Red  Rose  Calf 
Starter  is  a  pleasantly  palatable  feed  that  gives  our  future 
champions  the  proteins,  fat,  minerals,  and  vitamins  for 
good  solid  growth  and  sturdy  bone  during  the  early 
critical  period  of  rumen  development. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  facts  on  the  Red  Rose  Calf  Raising 
Program  and  free  dairy  book,  calf  tape  and  record  charts. 
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- - READ  IT  FREE 

Just  Published 

FIRST  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

GRASSLAND  FARMING 
in  the  Humid  Northeast 

bv  Ford  S.  Prince, 
in  the  Van  Nos¬ 
trand  Grassland 
Farm  Series,  edi¬ 
ted  by  W.  A. 

Wheeler. 

The  new  school  of 
farming  treats 
grass  as  a  crop. 

And  here’s  a  one- 
of-a-kind  guide  to 
growing,  using  and 
profiting  from 
grass  by  using  the 
latest,  tested  prac- 
t.ces: 

Sample  Contents  of 
This  New  Book 

Relation  of  grass  -*•— ■  ,  .. 

to  soil  conservation.  Problems  of  the 
seedbed  preparation,  seed  mixtures 
adaptation  of  crops  important  in  your 
area.  Pasture  management.  Hay  and  si¬ 
lage  making.  Nutritional  values  of  grass 
for  livestock.  So  1  fertility  procedures. 
\nalvsis  of  economics  of  grassland  agri¬ 
culture.  Northeast  farm  leaders,  agri¬ 
culture  specialists,  bankers,  industrial 
researchers,  and  general  readers  will 
find  this  book  a  mine  of  information  on 
•grassland  farming. 

READ  IT  10  DAYS  FREE 

D,  Van  Nostrand  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  RNY-356 
120  Alexander  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Piease  send  me  GRASSLAND  FARMING 
IN  THE  HUMID  NORTHEAST  for  10 
DAYS'  FREE  USE.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  I'll  either  remit  $9.00  (plus  few 
cents  postage)  or  will  return  book  and 
owe  nothing. 


Name  . 
Address 


City .  Zone _  State . 

SAVE:  Send  59. 00  wth  coupon  and  we 
pay  postage.  Same  return  privilege  and 
refund  guarantee. 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.C. 

BRAND  NEW! 

1 000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-O-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289)  $229 

2000WattBriggs&Stratton  Port-0 -Light 

j  (Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $299 

2500  WattBriggs  &  Stratton  Port-Q-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $319 

3  KW,  Water  Cooled,  4  Cylinder  $495 

I!  OTHER  SIZE'S 

9  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  » 
f  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  s 
1  models  on  display.  All  units  guaran-  I 
i  teed'.  .  ' 

a  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  “GR1  » 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  48,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Passing  of  the  Old  Farm 


The  old  farm  is  sold,  and  it  is 
well.  The  husband  and  father  who 
tilled  the  soil  and  harvested  the 
crops  for  many  years  has  gone  to 
his  reward.  The  younger  son,  on 
whom  his  mantle  might  have  fallen, 
preceded  the  father  in  death. 

The  farm  is  sold,  and  it  is  best. 
Yet,  when  I  pause  in  the  routine  of 
daily  duties  for  a  backward  look  over 
the  years,  a  sensation  of  tightness 
assails  my  throat  and  moisture 
conies  to  my  eyes.  Trying  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  changes  time  has  wrought, 
I  think  of  a  Latin  sentence  often 
used  on  sundials:  “Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi”  (so  passes  away  the  glory  of 
the  world). 

Almost  in  the  geometric  center  of 
the  farm  stood  an  old-fashioned 
house,  with  frieze  windows  overlook¬ 
ing  the  valley  below.  It  was  here  I 


The  old  homestead  has  been  there 
for  over  a  hundred  years. 


first  saw  the  light  of  day;  likewise 
my  sisters  and  brother. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  below  the 
house,  flowed  a  crystal  clear  brook 
fringed  with  mint  and  cress.  On  the 
hillside  upstream  many  springs  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  watery  abundance.  Be¬ 
side  the  brook  stood  the  chicken 
house;  beyond  that  the  old  oak  tree; 
and  across  the  road  the  older  pine, 
a  sentinel  over  all. 

At  the  far  corner  of  the  clover 
meadow  was  the  cattail  swamp  that 
sent  forth  a  din  in  springtime  when 
a  hundred  froggies  made  their  debut. 
The  hedge  of  trees  along  the  bor¬ 
derline  sheltered  the  wake-robin, 
dutchman’s-britches,  and  jaek-in-the- 
pulpit.  At  the  right  of  the  hedge 
was  the  hill  pasture  which  in  years 
gone  echoed  to  the  bleat  of  young 
lambs  and  the  answering  bleat  of 
mother  ewes. 

The  sugar  bush  lay  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner,  and  on  the  slope  above 
the  house  was  the  orchard,  whence 


the  birds  in  Summer  announced  the 
dawn  and  in  Autumn  produced  such 
rosy-cheeked  apples. 

Along  the  hillside  of  the  eastern 
frontier  was  that  remarkable  fence 
made  of  large  pine  stumps,  relics  of 
the  primeval  forest,  their  short 
trunks  prone  with  roots  extending 
skyward.  Once  they  had  tops  that 
murmured  when  caressed  by  a  gentle 
breeze;  in  their  lifetime  they  har¬ 
bored  the  wild  creatures  of  a  sylvan 
paradise.  Now  their  dead  roots  cor¬ 
ral  domestic  animals  of  the  farm. 
Majestic  are  they  even  in  death. 


Duke  and  the  hired  man. 


Across  the  road  from  the  sheep 
barn  was  a  wet  spot  where  grew  the 
elder  which,  deprived  of  its  pith, 
became  the  barrel  of  our  squirt  guns. 
The  willow  from  this  spot  furnished 
materials  for  whistles.  And  there 
also  thrived  the  most  horrible  of  all 
herbs,  in  our  childhood's  judgement 
—  the  boneset. 

Another  use  was  made  of  the  el¬ 
der;  or  was  it  the  willow?  An  uncle 
(who  seemed  like  an  older  brother) 
once  undertook  the  correction  of  a 
saucy  lad  by  the  timeworn  method 
of  corporal  punishment. 


Bass  Fishermen  Will 
Say  I’m  Crazy... 

until  they  try  my  method 

But,  after  an  honest  trial,  if  you’re  at  all  like  the 
few  other  men  to  whom  I’ve  told  my  strange 
an,  you’ll  guard  it  with  your  last  breath. 


pi 

Don’t  jump  at  conclusions.  I’m  not  a 
manufacturer  of  any  fancy  new  lure.  I 
have  no  reels  or  lines  to  sell.  I’m  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  and  make  a  good  living 
in  my  profession.  But  my  all-absorb¬ 
ing  hobby  is  fishing.  And,  quite  by  ac¬ 
cident,  I’ve  discovered  how  to  go  to 
waters  that  everyone  else  says  are  fished 
out  and  come  in  with  a  limit  catch  of 
the  biggest  bass  that  you  ever  saw.  The 
savage  old  bass  that  got  so  big,  because 
they  were  “wise”  to  every  ordinary 
way  of  fishing. 

This  METHOD  is  NOT  spinning, 
trolling,  casting,  fly  fishing,  trot  line 
fishing,  set  line  fishing,  hand  line  fish¬ 
ing,  live  bait  fishing,  jugging,  netting, 
trapping,  or  seining,  and  does  not  even 
faintly  resemble  any  of  these  standard 
methods  of  fishing.  No  live  bait  or  pre¬ 
pared  bait  is  used.  You  can  carry  all  of 
the  equipment  you  need  in  one  hand. 

The  whole  method  can  be  learned  in 
twenty  minutes — twenty  minutes  of 
fascinating  reading.  All  the  extra  equip¬ 
ment  you  need,  you  can  buy  locally  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  a  dollar.  Yet  with  it, 
you  can  come  in  after  an  hour  or  two 
of  the  greatest  excitement  of  your  life, 
with  a  stringer  full.  Not  one  or  two 


nation  of  the  professional  skill  of  the 
man  who  caught  them.  Absolutely 
legal,  too — in  every  state. 

This  amazing  method  was  developed 
by  a  little  group  of  professional  fish¬ 
ermen.  Though  they  are  public  guides, 
they  never  divulge  their  method  t  o  their 
patrons.  They  use  it  only  when  fishing 
for  their  own  tables.  No  man  on  your 
waters  has  ever  seen  it,  ever  heard 
of  it,  or  ever  used  it.  And  when  you 
have  given  it  the  first  trial,  you  will  be 
as  close-mouthed  as  a  man  who  has  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  a  gold  mine.  Because 
with  this  method  you  can  fish  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  best  fishermen  in  the 
county  and  pull  in  ferocious  big  ones 
while  they  come  home  empty  handed. 
No  special  skill  is  required.The  method 
is  just  as  deadly  in  the  hands  of  a  nov¬ 
ice  as  in  the  hands  of  an  old  timer. 
My  method  will  be  disclosed  only  to 


those  few  men  in  each  area  who  will 
give  me  their  word  of  honor  not  to  give 
the  method  to  anyone  else. 

Send  me  your  name.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  you  can  try  out  this  deadly 
method  of  bringing  in  big  bass  from 
your  “fished  out”  waters.  Let  me  tell 
you  why  I  let  you  try  out  my  unusual 
method  for  the  whole  fishing  season 
without  risking  a  penny  of  your  money. 
Send  your  name  for  details  of- my 
money-back  trial  offer.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  information,  now  or  at 
any  other  time.  Just  your  name  is  all  I 
need.  But  I  guarantee  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  send  you  will  make  you  a 
complete  skeptic — until  you  decide  to 
try  my  method!  And  then,  your  own 
catches  will  fill  you  with  disbelief. 
Send  your  name,  today.  This  will  be  fun. 


plete  information  without  any 
charge  and  without  the  slightest 
vviLii  a  5UU1SC1  iuu.  uuu  .  obligation.  Tell  me  how  I  can 

miserable  12  or  14  inch  over-sized  \ 

waters,  even  when  the  old  timers 
are  reporting.  “No  Luck." 


ERIC  H.  FARE,  Libertyville  23,  III. 

Per fc  1l_ 23,  ILL. 

[  Dear  Mr.  Fare:  Send  me  com- 

I 

I 


*  keepers — but  five  or  six  real  beauties 
with  real  poundage  behind  them.  The 


Name.. 


Address. 


kind  that  don’t  need  a  word  of  expia- 


City _ Zone _ State — 


ire  reporting.  No  Luck.  '-'**- * - 


There  was  a  black  dog  with  white 
breast  who  would  disappear  into  the 
darkness  and  gloom  to  seek  the  cows 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  pasture  and 
bring  them  to  the  barn  for  milking. 

Then  there  was  that  super-intelli¬ 
gent  horse,  Bill,  who,  when  a  femi¬ 
nine  voice  from  the  front  yeard  or 
the  back  porch  summoned  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  to  their  mid-day  meal, 
answered  with  a  whinny  that  the 
hills  enjoyed  tossing  on  and  on. 

Three  of  those  feminine  voices 
have  lapsed  into  eternal  silence. 
Their  owners  sleep  in  village  ceme- 
tries,  not  many  miles  from  the  old 
farm.  The  horse,  Bill,  when  feeble 
and  old,  found  a  grave  on  a  wooded 
hill.  The  tall  beeches  and  maples 
have  stood  guard  over  it,  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  Topsy,  our 
mare,  could  travel  fast  on  the  road, 
especially  if  she  were  chasing  a  dog. 
When  she  passed  out  of  the  picture, 
she  left  her  pelt  in  the  form  of  a 
fur  coat  to  protect  her  master  from. 


In  this  valley  are  the  sugar  house 
and  the  crystal-clear  brook. 


the  wintry  blasts.  A  dog,  Tige,  when 
hearing  his  young  master’s  command, 
“dead  dog”,  would  lie  down  and  act 
as  if  every  vital  process  had  ceased 
to  function.  The  young  master  and 
his  dog  have  since  gone  the  way  of 
all  life. 

Then  the  neighbors,  those  con¬ 
genial,  sympathetic  neighbors.  When 
money  was  scarce  for  hiring,  they 
managed  by  exchanging  work  with 
others  in  the  vicinity.  If  one  lacked 
a  farm  implement,  he  would  engage 
a  neighbor  who  possessed  such  a  tool 
or  machine  to  do  the  required  work, 
later  laboring  for  its  owner  in  order 
to  compensate. 

The  women  of  the  neighborhood 
assisted  one  another  whenever  extra 
hands  were  needed  to  cook,  as  at 
threshing  time.  No  ancient  or 
medieval  king  sat  down  to  more  in¬ 
viting  or  satisfying  nourishment. 
Those  same  gentle  women  took  their 
turn  at  watching  by  the  bedside  of 
a  fevered,  delirious  child  so  that  the 
parents  might  have  some  needed 
rest. 

Sometimes  there  were  cottage 
prayer  meetings  where  men  invoked 
the  blessings  of  One  who  sends  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain,  that  the 
seeds  may  sprout  and  grow  for  the 
crops  to  ripen  unto  the  harvest. 

Fate  has  been  kind  to  place  me 
within  that  environment,  to  grant  to 
me  that  experience,  though  it  now 
belongs  to  the  finished  years. 

I  may  never  again  drink  from  a 
certain  moss-bordered  spring.  A 
hawk  may  soar  on  rigid  wings,  high 
over  the  meadow’,  uttering  his  blood¬ 
curdling  screams,  but  I  shall  not  be 
there  to  hear.  Deep  in  a  wood  a 
partridge  drums,  but  my  ears  do  not 
catch  the  sound.  Nor  do  I  hear  the 
noise  of  the  grain  drill,  the  mower, 
the  rake,  the  binder,  nor  the  vari¬ 
ous  sounds  associated  with  house¬ 
hold  tasks  on  the  farm. 

Never  again  will  I  go  to  sleep  in 
the  chamber  of  the  old  house  listen¬ 
ing  with  one  ear  to  an  owl  hooting 
at  the  moon,  with  the  other  ear  to 
the  chug,  chug,  chug  of  a  gas-engine, 
followed  by  the  metallic  rattle  of 
surface  rods — the  one  representing 
God’s  handiwork  in  nature,  the  other 
man’s  ingenuity.  “Never”  is  the 
proper  word,  for  the  old  house  has 
since  become  a  victim  of  the  fire 
demon. 

Old  Farm,  you  have  passed  from 
our  possession  forever,  but,  oh,  what 
a  wealth  of  memories  you  have  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  in  passing! 

F.  Merrels  Smith 

Pennsylvania 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


To  Handle  f Hardware  Trouble ” 


Until  recently,  if  a  cow  would 
have  any  of  the  nails,  wire,  tacks 
and  other  hardware  she  might  have 
ingested  over  the  years  removed 
from  her  paunch  or  her  reticulum,  it 
took  a  surgical  operation  to  do  it. 
An  incision  was  made  in  her  left  side 
and  the  veterinarian  reached  into 
her  paunch  to  extract  foreign  bodies 
manually.  The  only  other  treatment 
for  the  malady  was  to  stand  the  cow 
on  a  front-elevated  platform.  How 
effective  this  was  is  doubtful,  but 
anything  was  worth  a  trial  to  save  a 
cow  who  might  soon  be  dead  from 
the  effects  of  “hardware  trouble.” 
Traumatic  gastritis  or  traumatic 
pericarditis  were  frequent  results  of 
foreign  bodies’  presence,  and  they 
made  the  cow  sick  and  of  little  pro¬ 
duction  value,  or  they  killed  her. 
The  surgical  operation  to  remove  the 
bodies  is  expensive  enough  to  be 
justified  only  on  fairly  good  cows. 

Now  Dr.  J.  A.  Muffly,  a  veterin¬ 
arian  from  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  magnetic  retriever  which 
makes  it  simpler  and  less  expensive 
to  extract  foreign  bodies  from  cows’ 
alimentary  tracts.  This  device,  a 
powerful  permanent  magnet  attached 
to  a  steel  cable  and  nylon  cord,  is  in- 
sei’ted  down  the  esophagus  of  a  cow 
through  a  copper  mouthpiece  and 
speculum.  Care  has  to  be  taken  to 
be  sure  the  magnet  does  not  go  into 
the  windpipe,  but  once  safely  down 
the  gullet  there  is  little  further 
difficulty.  Thereafter,  the  forward 
end  of  the  paunch  may  be  scouted. 
With  a  slight  pull  on  the  nylon  cord, 
the  magnet  drops  into  the  reticulum 
(honeycomb),  where  it  is  raised  and 
lowered  to  sweep  its  floor  and  walls 
thoroughly.  When  the  cable  is  with¬ 
drawn,  a  small  rubber  skirt  drapes 
over  any  hardware  attached  to  the 
magnet;  thus,  abrasion  of  tissues  by 
the  metal  is  prevented. 


Dr.  Muffly’s  new  hardware  re¬ 
triever  cannot  bring  out  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  foreign  bodies.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  it  is  recommended  that  herds  be 
examined  annually  with  a  metal  de¬ 
tector.  When  this  is  placed  against 
the  ribs,  it  indicates  the  presence  of 
metal  objects.  Dr.  Muffly  uses  a 
metal  detector  regularly  in  diagnos¬ 
tic  work  prior  to  actual  use  of  his 
new  retriever.  He  has  used  the  re¬ 
triever  on  more  than  100  cows,  with 
good  results  in  about  75  per  cent  of 
his  cases.  Where  unsuccessful,  the 
hardware  had  become  too  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  tissues  for  magnetic 
removal;  or  the  foreign  bodies  were 
non-ferrous,  as  copper,  for  instance, 
which  is  not  attracted  to  magnets. 

Hardware  trouble  may  afflict  more 
cows  sent  to  slaughter  for  unknown 
reasons  than  any  other  malady.  The 
causes  are  deeply  hidden  and  the 
symptoms  not  clear.  A  “washing” 
sound  to  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
is  one  sign;  emaciation  for  no  known 
reason  can  be  assumed  to  be  an¬ 
other.  Reaction  of  the  metal  detector 
can  be  taken  as  a  sure  sign.  Cows  in¬ 
gest  the  metal  in  various  ways.  At 
pasture,  old  wire  is  frequently  taken 
in  with  gobs  of  grass;  and  hay  and 
silage  may  contain  metal  bodies  by 
accident.  Tacks,  roofing  and  fenc¬ 
ing  nails  are  frequently  found  in 
affected  animals.  Most  commercial 
feeds  pass  over  a  powerful  magnet 
prior  to  bagging,  so  that  inclusion  of 
metal  is  almost  impossible.  The  best 
way  to-  avoid  serious  hardware  trou¬ 
ble  is  to  prevent  opportunity  for 
cows  to  eat  foreign  metal  bodies. 
Where  this  is  not  100  per  cent  possi¬ 
ble,  Dr.  Muffly’s  new  retriever  may 
prove  of  real  benefit  to  farmers  who 
would  otherwise  lose  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  from  hardware. 


.  J.  A.  Muffly  ( l Leivisburg,  Pa.,  inserts  his  magnetic  hardware  retriever 
into  the  maw  of  a  Holstein  on  the  farm  of  Dale  Spangler  (r.),  Mifflinburg, 
Pa.  Nevin  Spangler  assists  in  this  work  to  remove  foreign  metal  bodies  from 
.  either  the  paunch  or  the  reticiulum  of  the  coiv. 


Lambs  Qualify  for  Wool 
Payments 

After  April  1,  lambs  need  not  be 
marketed  just  for  slaughter  to  quali¬ 
fy  their  owners  for  USD  A  wool  in¬ 
centive  payments.  Any  producer  who 
sells  unshorn  lambs  he  h.as  owned 
for  30  days  or  more  will  be  eligible 
for  them.  Utilization  of  the  lambs 
will  have  no  bearing  on  the  pay¬ 
ments;  originally,  only  lambs  mai’- 
keted  for  slaughter  were  qualifying. 
The  original  producer  of  the  lambs 
will  be  entitled  to  payment  based 
on  the  full  weight  of  the  animals 
when  he  sells  them;  subsequent 
owners  will  be  eligible  for  payment 
on  weight  added  during  their  owner¬ 
ship.  Each  applicant  for  wool  incen¬ 
tive  payments  on  unshorn  lambs  he 
sells  must  account  for  the  number 
and  poundage  of  animals  purchased 
and  sold.  For  lambs  purchased  be¬ 
fore  April  1,  but  marketed  after, 
payment  will  be  made  on  the  full 
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weight  of  the  lambs  at  time  of  sale. 
The  rate  of  payment  on  the  lambs — 
none  of  whom  can  be  shorn — depends 
on  the  incentive  wool  payment  as 
converted  to  a  hundredweight  rate. 
Payments  to  operators  who  buy  and 
shear  lambs  will  be  lowered,  the  i 
decrease  being  equal  to  the  payment 
the  lambs’  previous  owner  is  entitled  ! 
to.  Applications  for  the  USDA’s 1 
wool  payments  continue  to  be  made 
through  its  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  offices. 


George  Wellington  has  been  named 
superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair’s  sheep,  swdne  and  goat  de¬ 
partment  to  succeed  George  Johnson 
who  has  moved  on  to  work  at  Ohio 
State  University  after  doing  “an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  most  impressive  job”  at 
the  Fair.  Mr.  Wellington  was  N.  Y. 
State  livestock  extension  specialist 
until  1952,  when  he  joined  the  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  staff  at  CorneM. 


>  - ;  Red  porfion  of  cutaway  1 

picture  shows  how  sealed*  .  ■ 
i >'  ?  in  rust  preventive  grease  : 

Us  protects  at  the  cement  ;f| 
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Dependable  barn  equipment 
■Since  1 883 


STARLINE 


H  A,Q,  V  A.Q  D 


OVER  TWICE  AS  STRONG 
and 

GUARANTEED  FOREVER 


.  .  .  NEVER 
THIS ! 


When  protected  by  RUST  SHIELD,  Star- 
line  Stall  partitions  are  guaranteed  for¬ 
ever  against  rusting  off  at  the  cement 
line!  RUST  SHIELD  is  a  protective  sleeve 
©f  alloy  steel,  bonded  onto  the  stall  par¬ 
tition  above  and  below  floor  level  —  the 
danger  line.  And  the  sleeve  is  packed 
full  of  electrolytic  rust-preventive  grease. 
So  partitions  just  can't  rust  off. 

What  s  more  RUST  SHIELD  increases  stall 
strength.  Compared  with  plain  partitions. 
RUST  SHIELD  gives  over  twice  the  sup¬ 
port  at  the  cement  line.  You  can  have 
RUST  SHIELD  as  an  optional  on  any  new 
Starline  Stall  .  .  .  and  only  Starline  has 
it.  Get  full  data  now. 

Copyright  1956,  Starline,  Iric. 

- - MAIL  COUPON  TOO  A 

STARLINE.  INC..  DEPT.  916,  Harvard,  Illinois. 

YES,  send  me  data  on  Starline  Stalls  with 
RUST  SHIELD. 


HWG,  MO 


SAVES  YOUR  SILO  —  money  and  ensilage, 


WOOD 


UN  A-LINER 

-O^O tVEtt’ED.  . .  FACTORY  CREOSOTE  TREATER 


NEW  WOOD  LINER  for  Concrete 
Tile  and  Steel  Silos. 

Save  Refinishing  and  Frequent 
Patching.  Install  Unadilia’s  new 
low-cost  wood  liner  —  a  “sure¬ 
fire”  remedy  for  acid-weakened, 
juice-worn  Masonry  and  Steel 
silos.  Made  of  strong,  creosote- 
treated  2"  dowelled  staves  —  all 
pre-cut  for  quick  installation  by 
any  handyman.  Available  on 
short  notice  —  any  size. 


•  MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 

•  REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 

•  MINIMIZES  LEAKING.  CRACKING 

•  CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 

•  INSTALLS  EASILY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO 


DEPT.  CU-36  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — • 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(♦shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough'that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ott. 
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Pat. 

Pending 


/4s  Double  Acting 
or  Hydraulic  Cylinders 


Bucket  Roll  Back- 
tv  Down  Pressure 


2-Pin  Installation  — Removes  in  10  Minutes 

SHAWNEE  "SPECIAL"  LOADER 

Industrial  performance  — low  price.  All  welded 
construction... double  acting  cylinders  through¬ 
out.  Exclusive— two-pin  installation  allows  quick 
removal.  Fits  most  all  rubber-tired  tractors. 
Lifts  2,000  pounds  to  9  ft.  height. 

SHAWNEE  SCRAPER 


Dig  Silos -Drainage  Canals -Ter- 

races.  Unlimited  Digging  Depth 

Dig  as  deeply  as  you  need.  66-inch  11111111^8^1^ 

width  otade  extends  beyond  wheels, 

%  yard  capacity.  It  operates  off  pBMM 
tractor  hydraulic  system.  Rugged  g|||al||||M 
welded  construction.  Fits  I-H  '300'  |||| 
and  many  others.  I3Hllillsff3 

SHAWNEE  REAR  BLADES 

Model  150  offers  9  positions  from 

driver  s  seat.  Other  settings  man- 

ttaily.  Model  100  is  the  lowest  J|g|y|j||||& 

priced  blade— investigate! 


1947 -AY  N.  TOPEKA  AVE.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


DESCRIBES  RUGGED 
\\  NEW  LOW  COST 


4  Read  how  Universal  now  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  equip  your  farm  and  home  with 
automatic  running  water  at  really  low  cost. 
4  Read  how  Universal  saves  you  money  by 
pumping  more  water  than  other  pumps  its 
size  .  .  how  it  pumps  from  both  shallow 

and  deep  wells  without  need  of  any  moving 
mechanism  below  ground  .  .  .  how  it  comes 
ready  to  plug  in  like  any  other  modern  home 
appliance. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  name  of  my  local 


dealer.  My  well  is  about 


Name 


Address 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion  I  I 

Invention  allows  body  I  m^4»r  I 

freedom  at  work  or  play.  1  NMJ' 

Light,  neat, cool, sanitary.  1  II  * 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  'Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 


Was  m  farmers  can  buy  :> 

THIS  INDUSTRIAL-TYPE  LOADER 
AT  A  LOWER  PRICE  THAN  SOME  s 
LIGHT  FARM-TYPE 


SHAWNEE 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC 


Brooks  Company,  447- .3  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


How  Poultry  Tests  Work 

For  Broilers 


Although  in  comparison  with  the 
long  history  of  egg  laying  tests 
broiler  tests  are  new,  some  have 
been  in  operation  several  years.  The 
number  is  increasing,  with  from 
eight  to  10  currently  in  operation. 
In  the  Northeast,  broiler  tests  oper¬ 
ate  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  Other  Eastern  tests 
are  located  in  Delaware  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  basic  concept  of  broiler  tests 
has  changed  with  the  years.  It  is 
the  current  consensus  that  they 
should  provide  information  of  value 
both  to  the  broiler  stock  breeder 
and  to  the  grower. 

The  breeder  is  always  concerned 
with  how  his  stock  compares  with 
others’.  The  broiler  test,  with  its 
emphasis  on  absolute  uniformity  of 
environment,  feed  and  management, 
provides  the  means  by  which  true 
comparisons  can  be  made.  However, 
the  comparison  is  made  under  al¬ 
ways  good  conditions,  almost  ideal. 
Hence,  the  final  practical  answer  on 
the  worth  of  broiler  stock  still  comes 
from  thousands  of  farms  which,  with 
their  wide  diversity  of  conditions, 
announce  their  decision  in  the  form 
of  repeat  orders  for  stock. 

The  breeder  also  has  the  problem 
of  developing  improved  stock.  To 
test  his  progress,  the  broiler  test 
provides  facilities  whereby  new  stock 
may  be  tested  and  compared  not 
only  with  his  own  stock  currently 
available  but  also  with  new  stock  of 
other  breeders.  The  results  of  the 
comparison  are  often  reported  under 
a  system  of  coding  so  that  identity 
of  breeders  is  not  made  public. 

The  broiler  grower  often  asks  the 
question:  “Which  is  the  best  broiler 
stock?”  Results  from  the  broiler  tests 
help  to  answer  this  question.  How 
ever,  test  results  alone  are  not  the 
complete  answer:  results  from  the 
field  are  very  much  to  be  desired 
as  a  supplement  to  broiler  test  data. 
No  decision  to  buy  should  be  based 
on  the  results  from  one  trial  in  a 
single  test. 

The  New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test 
is  open  to  every  pullorum-ciean 
breeder  in  the  United  States.  Two 
types  of  entries  are  accepted,  com¬ 
mercial  and  experimental.  The  com¬ 
mercial  entry  is  a  random  sample, 
selected  by  a  disinterested  person  of 
the  grade  of  stock  offered  commer¬ 
cially  by  the  breeder.  The  results 
from  these  pens  are  published  with 


the  breeder’s  name.  The  experi¬ 
mental  entry  is  not  a  random  sample 
but  is  selected  by  the  breeder  in 
any  manner  he  chooses.  The  results 
from  these  pens  are  published  with 
a  code  letter  so  that  the  identity 
of  the  breeder  is  not  made  known. 

At  New  Hampshire,  three  separate 
trials  of  11  weeks  duration  are  con¬ 
ducted  during  a  test  year.  Upon  en¬ 
tering  the  test,  a  breeder  enters  for 
the  full  year.  He  does  not  have  to 
enter  the  same  stock  in  each  trial, 
but  it  is  usually  to  his  advantage  to 
do  so  because  he  thus  obtain  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  results.  The  entry 
fee  is  $1.00  per  pen  per  year.  The 
test  sample  consists  of  250  chicks. 
We  urge  all  to  supply  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  each  sex.  The  15x  18-foot  pens 
allow  1.08  square  feet  of  floor  space 
for  each  chick.  All  other  factors  such 
as  litter,  feeders  and  feeder  space, 
waterers,  feed  and  management  are 
the  same  for  each  pen.  All  chicks 
are  vaccinated  at  five  to  seven  days 
of  age  and  again  at  five  weeks  with 
a  combination  of  bronchitis-Newcastle 
vaccine  in  dust  form. 

During  each  trial,  such  records  are 
kept  so  that  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  reported  for  each  entry 
at  eleven  weeks  of  age:  average 
weight,  by  sexes;  combined  average 
weight  based  on  all  birds  in  the  pen; 
feed  conversion;  mortality;  calculated 
feed  conversion  for  each  pen  at  a 
combined  average  three  and  one- 
half  pound  weight;  performance  effi¬ 
ciency  (average  combined  weight -f- 
feed  conversion  x  100);  and  percent¬ 
age  of  birds  of  A,  B.  and  C  quality 
based  on  Federal  A,  B,  and  C  grades 
for  dressed  chickens. 

New  Hampshire  R.  C.  Ringrose 


Mass.  Broiler  Test  Winner 
These  White  Rocks  of  Pilch’s  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Hazardville,  Conn.,  recent¬ 
ly  gained  a  pound  for  every  2.49 
pounds  feed. 


Standard  Egg 


The  Standard  Egg  Laying  Tests 
have  a  long  and  honorable  history. 
The  first  were  conducted  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  and  Mountain  Grove,  Mis¬ 
souri,  45  years  ago.  The  basic  objec¬ 
tive  today  is  the  same  as  it  was  years 
ago:  to  provide  a  trapnesting  station 
where  official  records  are  produced. 

The  rules  of  the  tests  have  been 
changed  over  the  years  to  meet  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  beginning,  an  entry  con¬ 
sisted  of  10  pullets;  replacement  of 
dead  birds  was  permitted  any  time 
during  the  year.  This  was  later 
changed  so  as  to  penalize  a  breeder 
who  had  high  mortality.  The  number 
of  pullets  for  an  entry  was  raised  to 
13,  and  no  replacements  were  per¬ 
mitted  after  the  first  two  weeks.  Ob¬ 
jection  was  raised  when  awards  were 
made  on  a  basis  of  number  of  eggs 
alone  because  some  entries  were  win¬ 
ning  with  small  eggs.  The  result  was 
the  establishment  of  a  point  system. 
The  plan  now  is  to  rate  an  egg  weigh¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  24  ounces  per  dozen 
with  one  point,  a  25-ounce  egg  with 
1.05.  and  eggs  weighing  26  or  more 
ounces  as  1.10.  No  bonus  is  pres¬ 


ently  given  for  eggs  heavier  than  26 
ounces  per  dozen.  Small  eggs  are 
discounted  in  this  way:  23-oz.  rate, 
.95  of  a  point:  22-oz.  rate,  .90;  and 
so  on  down  to  18  oz.,  which  is  scored 
as  .70  points.  An  egg  weighing  less 
than  18  ounces  per  dozen  is  not 
counted  at  all.  All  placings  and 
awards  are  based  on  points,  rather 
than  on  eggs.  Birds  may  be  pure¬ 
bred,  crosses,  or  incrosses. 

When  these  factors  are  considered, 
we  have  an  answer  to  the  question, 
“Of  what  value  are  standard  tests”? 
They  provide  a  breeder  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  what  his 
birds  will  do  away  from  home  in 
terms  of  total  number  of  eggs,  size 
of  eggs  and  rate  of  mortality.  Poul¬ 
try  producers  agree  that  if  they  have 
layers  which  live,  lay  at  a  high  rate, 
and  produce  eggs  of  good  size,  the 
returns  will  be  above  the  average. 

In  the  test  at  Farmingdale,  N.Y., 
the  birds  are  quartered  in  a  long 
house  and  in  pens  eight  by  16  feet. 
All  of  the  pens  are  identical,  and  the 
birds  are  fed  alike.  At  the  present 
time,  the  ration  is  all-mash,  plus 
pellets.  The  test  begins  October  1 
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Today  chain  sav/s  are  designed  and 
manufactured  to  cut  smoothly,  rapidly  and 
dependably  with  minimum  labor. 

The  user  who  gives  his  chain  saw  the 
routine  care  any  good  power  tool  deserves 
will  get  efficient  performance  in  return. 

To  know  when  efficiency  is  falling  off, 
look  for  these  “STOP”  signs:  Saw  labors, 
overheats.  Chain  grabs,  chatters.  Chain 
bite  is  shallow,  ineffective.  Chain  cuts  in  a 
curved  plane.  Sprockets  fail  frequently. 
Chain  dulls  rapidly.  Chain  breaks  repeat¬ 
edly. 

These  and  other  irregularities  frequently 
can  be  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced  by 
minor  adjustments  or  changes  in  filing  tech¬ 
nique. 

If  you  are  not  sure  you  can  maintain  your 
saw  chain  yourself,  go  to  your  dealer  for 
service  and  advice.  He  understands  chain 
saws,  is  equipped  to  apply  his  knowledge 
to  your  problem. 

When  you  have  a  chain  saw  problem  of 
any  kind...  ^  y()UR 

Yours  for  saw  chain 
at  its  best. 

-3a*t-3ile  fJx  eel  die 
OF  OREGON 


0REG0N®-IZE  your  saw 
with  OREGON®  CHAIN  and  ACCESSORIES 

©  Copyright  1955  by 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  C0RP. 

PORTLAND  22.  OREGON 


Will  You  Have 

AfO.ViY 

When  You  Retire? 


m 


Add  it  up  —  the  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  you  will  get  from  social  se¬ 
curity,  pension  plan  and  your 
present  insurance. 

Will  it  be  enough?  Will  it  per¬ 
mit  you  to  live  the  way  you  do 
now?  Will  it  let  you  do  the  things 
you  want  to  do? 

Find  out  how  easily  you  can 
build  it  up  to  the  necessary 
amount  with  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan. 


Your  Grange -Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 

. Send  Coupon  Today  . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  ” 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  me  complete  details  of  your  ® 

Retirement  Income  Plan.  9 

a 

Name . Age .  ® 


St.  or  RD .  H 

a 

City . State .  8 

R-24  a 
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and  runs  for  50  eonsc-tu  uve  weeks. 
Eaoh  egg  is  weighed  and  scored 
daily.  Several  times  during  the  year 
a  record  is  made  of  the  extei'ior 
quality;  this  includes  actual  weight 
in  ounces  per  dozen,  color  of  the 
shell,  texture  of  the  shell  and  the 
shape  of  the  egg.  Reports  are  mailed 


each  month,  and  three  times  each 
month  a  weekly  report  is  made. 
Contestants  pay  $15  per  pen  entry, 
and  they  are  responsible  for  ship¬ 
ping  the  birds  both  to  and  from  the 
tests.  The  test  has  the  income  from 
sale  of  eggs  to  help  defray  expenses 
of  the  operations.  D.  H.  Horton 


Random  Sample 


The  goal  of  Random  Sample  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests  is  to  make  available  to 
the  poultry  industry  more  profitable 
layers.  This  is  accomplished  by 
making  it  possible  to  evaluate  the 
various  strains  of  chickens,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  results  of  the  tests. 
Among  the  things  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  essential  for  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  random  sample  tests  are:  1. 
Incubation  of  all  entries  in  the  same 
machines.  2.  Conduct  of  the  test  at 
a  central  location.  3.  If  only  one 
replication  can  be  run  each  year, 
rearing  of  all  entries  together  (ex¬ 
cept  heavy  breeds  and  light  breeds 
separately  grouped.)  With  more 
than  one  replication,  each  replica¬ 
tion  of  an  entry  can  be  reared 
separately.  4.  No  culling  or  selection 
at  any  time.  5.  Housing  of  each 
replication  of  an  entry  separately 
when  the  pullets  reach  maturity, 
with  all  entries  housed  at  the  same 
time.  6.  Maintenance  of  all  other 
managemental  and  environmental 
details  uniformly  for  ail  entries. 

7.  Publication  of  all  results,  with  all 
important  economic  traits  reported. 

8.  Limitation  to  one  entry  by  each 
breeder  unless  every  other  entrant 
in  the  test  has  a  similar  greater 
number  of  entries. 

Although  there  are  now  nine 
random  sample  laying  tests,  the 
Northeast  has  only  two.  Both  of  these 


are  in  New  York,  at  Horseheads  and 
Stafford. 

All  of  the  important  economic 
traits  are  covered  in  the  results 
published  by  random  sample  tests. 
All  of  the  tests  now  report  income 
over  feed  costs,  which  is  the  trait 
giving  the  poultrymen  the  best  all- 
around  measurement  of  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  various  strains.  Other  facts 
such  as  birds  housed,  feeding  and 
rearing  costs,  monthly  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  egg  size,  egg  quality,  broodi¬ 
ness,  feed-egg  rates,  body  weight, 
age  to  50  per  cent  production,  mor¬ 
tality,  death  causes,  and  carcass 
quality  are  also  reported  so  that 
each  poultryman  can  see  for  himself 
how  each  contributes  to  profitability. 
At  the  same  time  his  own  special 
requirements  can  be  considered  in 
his  choice  of  a  strain  to  raise  on 
his  farm.  In  New  York,  the  tests  run 
for  500  days,  from  hatching  to 
slaughter;  each  entry  starts  with  50 
chicks. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  poultry  scien¬ 
tists  that  random  sample  tests  are 
a  valuable  tool  to  the  breeders,  since 
they  give  them  a  chance  to  see  how 
their  chicks  compare  with  their 
competitors’.  By  discovering  their 
weaknesses  early,  and  taking  steps 
to  correct  them,  the  productive  level 
of  chicks  offered  to  the  public  is  in¬ 
creased.  Steven  C.  King 


The 

McKEE 

Shredder 

Harvester 

★  Mows  ★  Loads 

★  Unloads 


fylF  tA/V  Direct  Cut  and  Windrow  Attachment 
L  for  McKee  One-Man  Harvester  now  en¬ 

ables  you  to  mew  and  w  ndrow  at  the  same  time 
as  you  are  picking  up  and  loading  forage  crops.  In 
addition,  this  is  the  only  harvester  which  unloads 
your  wagon  at  the  barn. 


And  you  only  need 
ONE  MAN 
and  ONE  TRACTOR 


EASTERN  N.  Y.  DISTRIBUTOR 
CLARENCE  COLLINS,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


For  Your  Nearest 

WESTERN  N.  Y.  DISTRIBUTOR,  Write: 


McKEE  BROS. 

Elmira  Ontario  Corroda 


For  Turkeys 


AMES  BALL  COUPLER 

. .  .  gives  you  the  fastest  positive-action 
connections  on  any  sprinkler  system. 

ONLY  AMES  GIVES  YOU  ALL 
THESE  COUPLER  FEATURES: 

1.  Automatic  locking  by  water  pressure. 

2.  Mo  hooks,  latches  or  gadgets. 

3.  Steel  protection  on  both  ends  of  pipe. 

4.  22°  flexibility  at  connections. 

5.  Permanently  attached  to  prevent  leaks. 

See  us  or  write  for  full  details  on  the 
Ames  "Ball  Coupler  and  the  famous 
ABC  Sprinkler  Systems. 

UI.RRfnES  CO. 


1414  SOUTH  WEST  STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 


Quality  Irrigation  Systems 


The  turkey  industry  has  been 
slower  than  the  chicken  industry 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  central 
random  sample  test  as  a  means  of 
testing  its  products.  We  realize  that 
this  type  of  test  is  not  the  complete 
answer  to  evaluating  different  strains, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  over-emphasize  the  results  of  any 
one  test.  Many  factors,  both  good 
and  bad,  may  affect  the  performance 
of  a  given  strain.  Ability  for  a 
certain  strain  to  repeat  its  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  characteristics  that  are 
being  measured  is  the  goal  of  the 
breeder.  This  repeatability  cannot 
be  measured  in  one  or  two  years, 
but  must  be  judged  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer. 
Continued  good  performance  should 
be  proof  that  the  strain  has  the 
ability  to  do  well  on  the  average 
commercial  producer's  farm. 

Last  year  there  were  three  Central 
Turkey  Meat  Production  Tests  in 
the  United  States:  Texas,  Nebraska 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Pennsylvania 
it  was  our  first  year  and  we  grew 
the  birds  in  confinement  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  farm  under  commercial  con¬ 
ditions.  Each  breeder  submitted 
enough  eggs  to  produce  100  poults; 
on  the  average  about  200  eggs  were 
forwarded.  The  eggs  were  picked  at 
random  and  hatched  under  as  nearly 
identical  conditions  as  possible  in 
a  commercial  hatchery.  The  poults 
were  then  reared  intermingled  as 
to  entries  but  separated  as  to  color. 
A  good  type  commercial  turkey 
feed  was  used.  All  were  debeaked  at 
eight  weeks  of  age,  but  no  vaccina¬ 
tion  program  was  followed.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  kept  close  check  on  the  health 
of  the  flock. 


The  birds  were  individually  weighed 
at  eight,  16,  22,  24  and  26  weeks  of 
age.  They  were  dressed  out  at  the 
last  weighing  and  the  following 
records  and  measurements  taken: 
eviscerated  weight,  dressing  per¬ 
centage,  breast  width,  body  depth, 
keel  length  and  U.S.  grade  for  finish, 
fleshing  and  freedom  from  pins. 

Some  average  figures  for  our  1955 
test  follow.  Hatchability:  Beltsvilles 
75  per  cent,  Whites  70,  Bronzes  55. 
Mortality  at  26  weeks:  Belts.,  15 
per  cent,  Whites  eight,  Bronzes  11. 
Average  live  weights  and  dressing 
percentages  at  26  weeks:  Whites— 
hens  13.2  pounds  and  74.5  per  cent, 
toms  21.7  pounds  and  16.8  per  cent: 
Bronzes — hens  15.4  pounds  "and  78.4 
per  cent,  toms  24.6  pounds,  78  per 
cent.  Raymond  D.  Schar 


llfBTlS 

The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  piastres  through¬ 
out. 


HARDER  SILOS 


The  marbie-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


- - - - - - -  • 

SAVE  YOURSELF  i 


A  3-MILE  WALK 

every  hour  you  ride 


4 


EAVER 

riding  tractor 


RIDE  whi’e  you  work.  Do  more  with  less  effort  in 
less  time. 

NEW  1956  optional  WHEEL  STEERING  cr  pcf- 
ented  1  ilLER. 

NEW  1956  duai-range  all-geor  speed  chcnce. 
FOUR  basic  models,  with  or  without  electric  stcr*  ng. 
Heavy-duty,  field-quality  matched  implements-. 
All-season  utility.  Plow,  cultivate,  mow,  haul,  p.cw 
snow,  etc. 


Send  for  liter  ah/re  end  name  of  dealer .  Write  Dept.  ftY  > 
Manufactured  by 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1  8-49 

STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 


3BTS6A 


mmmmm 


STATE  STREET 

"The  teutent  Jlcndmcxl  c£ 

•  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


“KI>  yCk  TTVr*fB  10.000  gallons 

JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metai  or  »ooc  perfect 
ecnditiwi.  packed  in  five-eallon  steel  cans  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  laroe  Marine  order.  Price  SI. CL  per  pallon. 
Check  with  order.  F  O  B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO  UAH*  s'  H  j. 


The  high  pullet  in  1955  Standard  Egg 
Test  at  Farming  dale  N.  Y.,  ivas  a 
White  Leghorn  producing  327  eggs 
averaging  25.16  ounces  per  dozen. 
She  came  from  Lux  Leghorn  Farm , 
Hopkinton,  Ioiva. 


the  Pennsylvania  Oil  that 
keeps  your  motor  young! 

t  v  •  -  ~  ^ ’.£i- 

.» "y  .  - . * 

Ask  your  Car  Dealer  or  Independent  Service  Station  I 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  *  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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UTTER  STAYS  LOOSE  AND 
DRY  with  Lime  Crest  Litter- 

Kepe,  Litter  lasts  longer . . .  cleaner 
eggs  increase  profit.  Litter-Kepe 
coats  and  conditions  litter,  keeps  it 
loose,  dry,  non-sticky.  Costs  less 
than  hydrated  lime.  Easy  to  use. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  «  made  by 

limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
'  dept,  l-3,  newton,  new  jersey 

World’s  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


—  ■  —  - 

Chamberlin 


SEX-LINKS  and 
WHITE  CROSSES 


VERMONT 

PULL0RUM 

CLEAN 


Our  famous  Hi-Productton  Sex- 
Links  (Red-Rocks)  lay  heavily 
ri gist  thru  the  year  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  culling.  They  have  extra 
hybrid  vigor  and  stamina.  Our  new 
White  Broiler  Crosses  arc  tops  for 
meat  production.  Their  faster 
growth,  efficient  feed  conversion, 
and  cleaner  dressing,  mean  top 
meat  profits  per  chick  started.  Also 
Meat-Type  Barred  Rocks  —  very 
popular  for  caponettes  and  broilers. 

Write  today  for  New  Circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

RFD  6,  W.  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England’s  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

- ^  tings,  over  12  pounds  10 

\  weeks.  Easiest.  Fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow — live 
Jjr  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1E)  Hampton,  Conn. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 


and  Prices. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 


BOX  N,  McALISTER VI LLE.  PA.  Phone  24  R  II 

CORGI  ”  New  Giant  White  Cross 

Now  available  in  limited  quantities.  A  new  Cornish — 
Giant  cross  to  give  you  the  really  big  white  chickens 
you've  wanted.  Ideal  for  capons  and  large  roasters. 
Write  today  for  price  list.  Save  with  early  order 
discounts. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  71-R.  MOUNT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  Amherst  7-0144 


PENNA.-U.S 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM' 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 


FREE 
CATALOG 


1  For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER  BREAS¬ 
TED  POULTS, 
B,  B.  WHITES, 
B.  B.  BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  Largest 
Penna.-U.  S.  Pullor- 
um  -  Typhoid  Clean 
Poult  Hatchery  With 
Own  Breeders. 


Llnesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


TURKEYS 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  —  Broad  Whites  —  Beltsville 
Leading  strains.  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  su¬ 
perior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in 
quantity  lots.  Telephone  Frenchtown  29-J. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 

BOX  I,  ROUTE  12,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Midget  Broadbreasted  Bronge  Poults.  A  broadbreasted 

turkey  for  retail  trade.  River- Rest  Broadbreasted 
Beltsville  and  Large  Whites  hatched  from  eggs  re¬ 
ceived  direct.  Circular.  HIGHLAND  FARMS, 

R.  D.  2,  BUCKS  CO..  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

Barlocker  Broadbreasted  Bronze  and  Menefee  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  hatched  weekly  from  eggs  received 
direct  from  these  two  outstanding  breeders.  Top 
Quality  poults  are  the  best  profit  makers.  Circular. 
HIGHLAND  FARMS.  R.  D.  2.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

IF  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW- 
BROOK  USD  A  Beltsville  Broadbreasts.  Free  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM.  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


4EXTRA  CHICKS,  $2.  99  lOO. 

Btoodtestod.  A  AAA  our  choice,  no  culls,  cripples,  30  breeds,  including 
SRocks  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hurnpshtres,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Austra- 
whites  $8.9 9.  pullets  $13.99;  Heavies  $6.99.  Mixed  $6  99,  Fryers 
&4  99  Surplus  $3.99,  Leftovers  $2.99,  FOB.  Catalog. 

CLINTON  CHICK  STORE,  |4  CLINTON,  MO. _ 

GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 
WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH,  VIRGINIA 


SILVER  SEBRIGHT  BANTAMS 


JONAS  N.  HERSHBERGER.  R.  2,  BURTON,  OHIO 

guineas 

PU^^EH,T,EEW8SREAEND|RSNREEAC%rsfb^- 

DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


At  Western  N.  Y.  Poultry  Show 


For  two  days  last  month,  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo  was  capital 
of  the  Western  New  York  poultry 
world.  Some  5,000  poultry  people 
found  time  February  17-18  to  visit 
the  annual  winter  show  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Poultry  Association, 
to  see  58  interesting  exhibits,  to  talk 
chickens,  and  to  have  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  time.  The  N.  Y.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  area  4-H  Clubs  and  FFA 
chapters  had  10  excellent  education¬ 
al  exhibits  ranging  from  poultry 
house  construction  and  avoidance  of 


Earl  Howes,  John  Carlisle,  and  Paul 
Steiger  ivere  inducted  into  PENB’s 
“Society  of  Good  Eggs”  by  Gilbert 
Eddy  at  the  recent  Western  Neiv 
York  poultry  show. 

feed  wastage  to  shell-less  eggs  and 
proper  poultry  dressing. 

The  age  of  plastics  in  agriculture 
was  evident  in  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  exhibit  of  shell  eggs  in  plas¬ 
tic  cartons  and  shell-less  eggs  in  in¬ 
dividual  polyethylene  containers. 
Consumer  preference  tests  have 
shown  that  housewives  like  to  see 
what  they  buy  and  that  clear  plastic 
cartons — through  which  they  can  see 
every  egg — have  a  remarkable  ability 
to  increase  their  purchases.  The 


shell-less  eggs  in  polyethylene  con¬ 
tainers — the  so-called  naked  eggs  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Darrah  at  Cor¬ 
nell — will  be  sold  on  an  experimental 
basis  for  the  first  time  next  month. 
Such  advantages  as  ease  of  handling, 
better  keeping  qualities  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  loss  through  breakage  will, 
of  course,  have  to  balance  favorably 
against  the  possible  disadvantages  in 
slow  consumer  acceptance  and  in 
technical  packaging  problems. 

King  Eggbert,  the  talking  egg,  was 
a  feature  of  the  show,  but  his  queen, 
Bertha,  the  “world’s  largest  egg”,  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention.  She  had  been 
made  of  3,168  individual  hard-boiled 
eggs;  it  took  36  hours  to  cook  her. 

At  the  western  New  York  poultry- 
men’s  banquet,  Gilbert  Eddy,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  spoke  on  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board  (PENB),  and 
Monroe  Babcock,  Ithaca,  discussed 
the  future  of  poultry  in  Western 
New  York.  Warren  Hawley,  Batavia, 
recommended  coordination  between 
general  farm  organizations  and  poul¬ 
try  associations,  and  Dr.  Darrah  de¬ 
scribed  new  developments  in  mar¬ 
keting  eggs.  All  did  excellent  jobs 
of  stimulating  enthusiasm  and  com¬ 
municating  information.  At  the  ban¬ 
quet,  Earl  Howes,  general  chairman 
of  the  show,  Paul  Steiger,  trade 
show  chairman,  and  John  Carlisle, 
asst,  floor  chairman,  were  inducted 
by  Mr.  Eddy  into  PENB’s  “Society  of 
Good  Eggs.” 

This  year’s  winter  show  of  the 
Western  New  York  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  first  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo;  heretofore  it  has  been  held 
in  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester.  It  was 
the  general  feeling  of  those  at  the 
19.56  show,  nevertheless,  that  more 
new  poultrymen  attended  this  year 
than  previously.  Accordingly,  Buffalo 
will  be  strongly  considered  for  next 
year’  site.  John  A.  Birkland 


Caponettes  Are  Not  Capons 


I  think  some  poultrymen  are  using 
hormone  pellets  on  cockerels  which 
they  later  market  as  capons.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  law  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  caponettes  as 
capons?  J.  s. 

Connecticut 

Specific  laws  regarding  the  iden- 
jtification  of  capons  through  market 
channels  do  not  exist,  but  in  the 
U.S.  classification  for  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  capons  are  defined  as  “unsexed 
male  birds  weighing  over  four 
pounds,  usually  seven  to  10  months 
old  and  with  soft  and  tender  flesh”. 

During  the  last  holiday  season, 
New  York  City  inspectors  were  on 
intensive  guard  to  prevent  sale  of 
caponettes  as  capons.  To  classify  as 
a  capon,  the  bird  had  to  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  abdominal  scar  left  by 
surgical  removal  of  the  testes.  Thus, 
the  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  insists  that  no  caponette  be 
sold  as  a  capon.  There  are  penalties 
for  violation.  In  Connecticut,  the 


State  Food  and  Drug  Commission 
operates  under  the  Uniform  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act;  this  is  large¬ 
ly  the  same  as  the  similarly  entitled 
Federal  act.  Its  purpose  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  public  health,  to  protect  the 
consuming  public,  and  to  prevent 
merchandising  deceit.  It  is  a  specific 
violation  of  the  Act  to  offer  one  food 
for  sale  under  the  name  of  another. 
Under  the  statute,  caponettes,  i.e. 
birds  with  female  hormone  pellets 
sometime  introduced  subcutaneously 
at  the  back  of  their  necks — but  with 
testes  not  removed,  sold  as  capons 
would  constitute  a  violation.  It  would 
be  construed  as  false  and  misleading 
since  there  is  a  definite  distinction 
in  the  character  of  the  treatment. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  hor- 
monized  birds  have  finer  finish  than 
untreated  birds  but,  even  so,  the 
texture  and  taste  of  their  carcass  is 
different  from  the  true  capon  on 
which  surgery  has  been  performed. 
To  sell  caponettes  as  capons  is  to 
misrepresent  the  product. 


Keep  the  Litter  Sanitary 


Good  brooding  is  still  a  feature  of 
successful  poultry  keeping  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Good  chicks  improperly 
brooded  never  will  grow  into  profit¬ 
able  pullets.  Naturally,  a  good  source 
of  heat  and  a  well-balanced  diet 
are  important  items  in  the  brooding 
program  but,  equally  necessary,  is 
the  matter  of  keeping  the  litter  as 
sanitary  as  possible.  A  little  back- 
work  will  pay  off  well  in  this  respect. 

Stir  the  litter  once  or  twice  a 
week,  especially  around  the  brooder 
and  feeders.  Use  a  rake  if  the  litter 
is  dry  and  more  or  less  powdery;  or 


a  fork  if  straw  is  used  for  litter  and 
it  is  not  broken  up  very  much.  If 
dampness  is  evident  under  the  hover 
(quite  common  with  electric  brood¬ 
ers),  move  the  damp  litter  out  and 
work  in  some  fresh  litter  from  an¬ 
other  section  of  the  house.  Droppings 
accumulate  around  the  hover  and 
they  should  be  spread  out  over  the 
floor  rather  than  be  allowed  to  build 
up  too  much  in  any  one  location. 
Show  some  interest  in  your  chicks 
while  they  are  in  the  brooding  stage. 
They  will  repay  you  in  kind. 

C,  S.  Platt 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising;  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  says:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
I’esults.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
60c,  $1.20.  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


100%  PURE 

DARBY  CHICKS 


HATCHING  EGGS 


Breeders  and  special  cockerels  direct  from 
Darby.  Highest  10-year  average  for  Leg¬ 
horns,  all  official  tests  for  four  years. 


Hy  Grossman,  Box  R,  Farmingdale,  N,  J, 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

1956  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA, 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 


Get  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describ¬ 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hanips  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Post  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


S'  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  "A 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  ★  Htatf 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY.  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds. 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
Started.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
24  years.  SHIRK'S  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  R,  Me ALISTE R VI LLE,  PA. 
BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies.  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 

$6.00-100,  $11.00-200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as¬ 
sortment  $2.50-100,  $4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 

KLINES  POULTRY  FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA. 

LEGHORNS.  AUSTRAWHITES,  MINORCAS 
$8.99;  Pullets,  $17.99;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Hampshires,  $8.99;  Pullets,  $13.99;  Heavies.  $6.99: 
Mixed,  $5.99;  Leftovers,  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99.  FOB. 

Catalog.  26  Breeds,  Bloodtested. 

BUSH  HATCHERY. _ CMNTQN,  MISSOURI 

PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered'. 
Guaranteed  Purebred  Varieties.  Early  Hatched  1955. 
$30  pair.  1954  pairs  will  heed  Spring  1956  —  $45. 
A.  H.  Chambers.  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  V. 

- BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  O.  D. - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
_ BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA. _ 

-  HARCO-ORCHARD-PARMENTER  CROSS  - 

Sex-link  pullets,  one  to  four  weeks  old.  Also,  eight 
week  old  pullets  for  March  15th  delivery. 

F.  D.  THOMAS  &  SON, 

R.  I,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS.  Tel.  Milford  3503 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less  than  100 
add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White.  Brown,  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  lewgHhorEns 

Our  30th  year  breeding  Wh.  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pullets  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  prices. 
C.  M.  Shelienberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield.  Pa. 


67  BREEDS  Baby  Chicks,  Eggs,  Sexed 
Chicks.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Bantams. 
All  rare  and  common  varieties.  Free,  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalogue,  colored  pictures. 
Low  prices,  MURRAY  MC  MURRAY, 
BOX  B-51,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 


CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49, _ McALlSTERVILLE,  PA, 

STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

LET  SHRAWDER’S  ANCONAS  KEEP  YOU 
The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDEB  S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9.  PA- 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — - 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE.  RN-7,  QUAKERTQWN,  PA. 


CAPONS 


NEW  MEAT  TYPE 
FOUR  WEEK  OLD 
WHITE  or  BARRED 


VERY  EASY  TO  RAISE.  Prove  to  yourself 
their  profit  producing  potential.  Or  grow 
this  “Food  for  Royalty”  bird  for  your  own 
eating  pleasure.  FREE  CAPON  FACTS 
and  Prices.  ALAN  RHODES, 

BOX  R,  KINGSLEY,  PENNA. 
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LEUCOSIS  - 

Still  the  No.  1  Threat  to  Poultry 

By  R,  H.  COLE 


[E  real  presence  of  our 
leucosis  problem  soon  be 
comes  apparent  to  anyone 
who  examines  birds  which 
die  or  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  commercial  and 
backyard  flocks.  More  of 
these  birds  are  found  to  be  affected 
with  leucosis  than  with  any  other 
disease  condition.  Yet,  frequent 
reference  to  the  disease  becomes 
objectionable  for  some  poultrymen, 
and  they  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its 
true  importance.  Chronic  respiratory 
and  hemorrhagic  diseases  appear 
more  spectacular  and  better  sub¬ 
jects  for  both  private  and  public 
discussion.  Nevertheless,  leucosis  is 
still  probably  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  poultry  industry. 

The  seriousness  of  leucosis  is  a 
consequence  of  its  nature.  Mortality 
is  spread  over  so  long  a  time  that 
the  poultryman  often  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  t.he  extent  of  his  losses.  When 
the  presence  of  the  disease  becomes 
evident,  it  is  too  late  to  take  pro¬ 
phylactic  measures.  Consequently, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  leucosis 
losses  come  at  a  time  or  age  when 
the  producing  value  of  individual 
birds  is  greatest,  many  poultrymen 
have  come  to  accept  some  leucosis 
loss  as  inevitable.  Such  an  attitude 
may  actually  hinder  the  full  use  of 
available  knowledge  which  could, 
when  properly  applied,  contribute 
much  to  the  control  of  those  diseases 
collectively  called  leucosis. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  poultry  patholo¬ 
gists  decided  to  classify  several 
disease  conditions  with  certain 
common  features  as  belonging  to  a 
single  group  to  which  they  gave  the 
name,  “avian  leucosis  complex.” 
Most  investigators  did  consider  at 
that  time  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  single  disease.  Since  then, 
however,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  some  of  these  maladies,  such  as 
osteopetrosis  (marble-bone  disease) 
and.  the  leukemias  involving  the 
so-called  myeloid  cells,  are  probably 
not  closely,  if  at  all,  related,  to  the 
more  common  condition  to  which 
the  term  lymphomatosis  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  applied.  Since  the  latter 
could  involve  various  organs  and 
tissues,  neurolymphomatosis  (fowl 
paralysis),  visceral  lymphomatosis 
^big-liver  disease),  and  oculolympho- 
matosis  (grey  eye)  were  considered 
as  possibly  just  different  expressions 
of  the  same  basic  cause. 

But,  that  these  three  types  of  so- 
called  lymphomatosis  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  unrelated  is  again  being 
stressed  by  Dr.  N.  F.  Waters  of  the 
U.S.  Poultry  Disease  Research  La¬ 
boratory  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
He  invokes  this  explanation  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  own  results  and  to 


explain  why  some  aspects  of  results 
obtained  in  research  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  appear  to  be  quite  at  odds. 
The  whole  argument  centers  around 
the  contention  that  there  has  been 
little  or  no  success  in  transmitting 
the  neural  form  by  laboratory  meth¬ 
ods  and  that,  in  flocks  at  East 
Lansing,  occurrence  of  the  neural 
type  is  relatively  rare  when  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  visceral  form. 
If  the  visceral  form  is  a  separate 
entity — and  there  is  other  support¬ 
ing  evidence  for  this  interpretation 
— then  the  findings  and  results  from 
experiments  with  visceral  limpho- 
matosis  may  not  be  directly  useful 
in  dealing  with  neurolymphomato¬ 
sis,  and  vice  versa.  However, 
the  behavior  of  the  most  common 
type  of  lymphomatosis  studied  at 
East  Lansing,  the  visceral  form  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  RPL-12  virus,  is 
not  typical  of  some  other  strains  of 
lymphomatosis  virus. 

Conclusions  based  solely  on  the 
results  with  the  RPL-12  virus  may 
not,  therefore,  be  applicable  to  all 
the  naturally  occurring  forms  of 
either  neural  or  visceral  lympho¬ 
matosis.  In  fact,  some  scientists 
would  question  RPL-12  as  a  cause 
of  typical  visceral  lymphomatosis  or 
even  as  a  form  of  it  at  all.  Never¬ 
theless,  those  working  with  the 
avian  leucosis  complex  will  now 
seriously  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  various  forms  of  it  may 
each  be  separate  and  unrelated 
disease  entities. 

A  most  interesting,  and  un¬ 
expected,  recent  development  has 
been  the  “cubicle-isolation”  tech¬ 
nique  developed  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Bur- 
mester  and  his  co-workers  at  East 
Lansing.  Within  one  large  room 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  small 
cubicles,  each  approximately  four 
by  six  feet,  with  wire  floors  and  solid 
plywood  partitions  on  all  four  sides. 
The  tops  of  the  cubicles  are  open 
or  covered  by  screens.  Each  unit  is 
complete  with  running  water,  heat 
lamp  and  feed  hopper,  and  30  chicks 
can  be  brooded  for  12  to  13  weeks 
without  any  direct  contact  what¬ 
soever  with  other  birds.  The  finding 
that,  although  infection  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  infected  to  susceptible 
chicks  within  a  single  cubicle,  it  is 
not  from  cubicle  to  cubicle  is  of 
tremendous  value  to  workers  at  the 
Regional  Laboratory.  It  permits  a 
many-fold  increase  in  experiments 
which  can  be  conducted  within  the 
facilities  available.  Chicks  isolated 
in  the  cubicles  for  60  to  90  days  have 
little  higher  incidence  of  visceral 
lymphomatosis  than  chicks  raised  in 
separate,  isolated  pens  in  isolated 
and  quarantined  houses — a  special, 
expensive  and  laborious  set-up. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Isolated  from  Infection 

Concrete  symptoms  of  leucosis  do  not  appear  early  in  lives  of  birds,  but 
rearing  replacement  stock  far  removed  from  the  laying  flock  is  a  good 
means  of  preventing  the  disease.  These  birds  are  off  to  a  good— and  isolated 
— start  for  Marion  Rhodes,  Big  Flats,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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can  be  yours  with 

HUBBARD 

MEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Cash  in  on  today’s  premium  brown  egg  prices 
—  grow  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires,  bred  to 
produce  more  top  quality  brown  eggs! 
They’re  the  ideal  farm  flock  bird.  They  grow 
fast,  mature  early,  have  vigor  and  stamina, 
give  sustained  high  egg  production  with  ex¬ 
cellent  laying  house  livability.  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  still  hold  the  all-time  high  con¬ 
test  pen  for  breed  in  all  egg  laying  contests. 

FREE— tells  how  25  years  of  pedigree -breeding 
gives  you  top  production  of  large  brown  eggs. 
if  Send  for  your  copy  today ! 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12  ,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Which  one  of 
these  chicks 
is  the 

'PROFIT 
ppODUCFR? 


Chicks  may  look  alike  —  but 
THERE  IS  a  difference!  You’11 
like  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  poultry 
profits  when  you 
order  Honegger 
Leghorns. 

Get  Honegger  Leghorns 

AMERICA’S  PROVED  PROPIT-MAKER 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 
KORNBAU  PLTY  FARM,  GENESEO,  N.Y. 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 
FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 
LUKERT’S  HTY.,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 

SAARI  AND  KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 

TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 
VANCREST  FARM,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


WHITE 
^HORHS 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  hag  of  feed.  (5,000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
laying  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Top  N.  Y.  S. 
LeghornBreeder 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$$$  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you 
can  share  in  Bulk- 
ley’s  Leghorns’  high 
per  chick  income. 
Regular  monthly 
bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush 
postcard  today. 

BUIKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 

OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS. 

i  Send  for  our  free  catalogue 

to  find  out  more  about  them. 

I  think  you  will  find  it  interesting. 
Sincerely, 

’Tffmrr&e  {?. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. —  Route#3R — Ithaca  N.  Y 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


cii0fi 

CHICKS 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce  big¬ 
ger  profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex- 
Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for 
broiler  chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses 
can  help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (W  nterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


E  DIGREED  SINCE  1915 


If 


REDS  Inc 


JOTS 


m 


Join  the  Parmenter 
Profit  Parade  Now! 

Put  your  poultry  business  on  a  Profit- 
Plus  basis  with  the  famous  Parmenter 
“Known-Quality”  Chicks.  This  is  the 
right  time  to  start,  and  the  right  way 
to  start  is  to  pick  the  chicks  that  will 
produce  —  PARMENTER  CHiCKSl 
Time,  work  and  money  go  into  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  a  chick.  Be  sure  that  YOUR  work, 
YOUR  time  and  YOUR  money  are  in¬ 
vested  in  chicks  that  will  produce  at  a 
profit  —  PARMENTER  CHICKS! 

Choose  from  any  one  of  our  breeds  or 
crossbreeds  —  Parmenter  Reds,  Sex-links, 
Silver  Cross,  Buff  Cross,  Leghorn-Red 
Cross  or  Silver  White  Rocks.  Send  for 
free  catalog  describing  our  Chicks  and 
Hatchery. 

ORDER  TODAY 

PARMENTER  REDS-  Inc. 


484  KING  STREET, 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35fh  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-  5, _ •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


NEW..  “BOB’S  WHITES” 

A  Proven  Cross  for  More  Eggs. 
Also  “Black  Beauties",  popular 
Sex-linked  layers  and  famous 
Parks’-strain  Barred  Rocks 
The  money-making  birds 
that  have  outlasted  all 
other  strains  in  the  world. 

Send  for  EREE  Catalog. 

BOB  PARKS  •  ALTOONA10 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Don’t  be  a  slave  to  a 
hungry  herd . . .  feed  ’em 
faster,  better,  at  lower 
cost  the  SILO-MATIC 
way.  Write  for  facts  and 
prices  on  this  amazing 
systematic  feeding  sys¬ 
tem.  Craine,  Inc.,  Dept. 
R,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Huskiest  digger 
of  them  all! 


DISTRIBUTOR  LISTING 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsport,  New  York 

HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

C.  A.  McDADE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


83  BU.  ALL-STEEL 
AUGER  UNLOADER 


F.  0.  B. 

LESS  TIRES 

Compare  with  Any  Other! 

(1)  8  ft  front  elevator  unloads  to  either  side  or 
back  into  box,  locks  in  positions  automatically. 

(2)  21/2  ft-  elevator  extensions  availablo  for  bin 

or  self-feeder  filling.  . 

(31  One-foot  side  extensions  give  100  bu.  ca¬ 
pacity;  83.2  bushels  - - - 

standard. 

(4)  Heavy-gauge  steel 
box,  10  gauge  frame. 

(5)  Quick-detachable  PTO 
drive  with  safety 
sheer  pin. 

(6)  Tandem  axles  avail¬ 
able  (extra).  15 
drop  center  wheels. 

■  helix’  CORPORATION 

■  DEPT.  32-B,  CROWN  POINT,  INDIANA 

■  YES!  .  .  .  send  me  more  information  on  your 
J  auger  unloader. 

1  Name  . 


I 


R.  R. 


I  like  your  column  very  much.  I 
had  an  experience  similar  to  the  one 
on  clapboard  that  you  mention.  The 
agent  wanted  an  immediate  signature 
on  a  contract.  We  went  to  our  hank 
and  they  put  thumbs  down  on  the 
outfit.  We  also  mentioned  reading 
in  The  R.  N.  Y.  about  the  sample 
house  with  promise  of  commission 
on  all  newly  covered  houses.  When  we 
told  him  what  we  knew,  the  agent 
went  out  of  our  driveway  so  mad  he 
drove  up  on  the  bank.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  mrs.  s.  m. 

Connecticut 

We  hope  Mrs.  M.  will  keep  up  her 
good  work  and  save  herself  and  neigh¬ 
bors  from  similar  sad  experiences 
with  unauthorized  agents. 


Thank  you  very  gratefully  for  your 
help  in  solving  my  farmer  problem 
concerning  the  insect  killers.  I  re¬ 
ceived  promptly  the  replacements  I 
selected.  Even  though  I  was  not  too 
anxious  for  the  merchandise,  I  have 
the  satisfied  feeling  of  having  gotten 
something  for  my  money,  which  I 
didn’t  have  before.  I  tried  so  many 
times  before  to  get  some  sort  of 
satisfaction  with  no  results. 

New  York  mrs.  l.  u. 

The  company  was  out  of  business, 
but  a  little  judicious  prodding 
brought  a  response  and  the  replace¬ 
ments  were  sent. 


You  have  asked  for  information 
on  various  vending  machine  opera¬ 
tions.  I  answered  an  advertisement 
in  our  paper,  and  was  interviewed  by 
an  agent.  I  was  to  receive  10  ma¬ 
chines  and  40  pounds  of  nuts.  I  gave 
him  $200,  intending  to  pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  $339  by  check  before  de¬ 
livery  of  the  machines.  I  asked  my 
bank  about  the  concern,  and  the  re¬ 
port  received  was  not  good.  I  re¬ 
quested  a  refund  of  my  money.  After 
corresponding  with  the  agent  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
could  demand  the  full  payment 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  I  had  signed.  I  quit  writing 
them  and  under  the  circumstances 
decided  to  forfeit  the  $200. 

Pennsylvania  e.  b.  o 

Once  again  we  point  out  the  folly 
of  signing  a  contract  before  investi¬ 
gating.  Usually  the  best  vending  ma¬ 
chines  locations  are  already  in  use. 
When  the  chief  concern  of  an  agent 
is  your  signature  on  a  contract,  and 
a  check  to  show  good  faith,  it  is  time 
to  tighten  the  purse  strings.  We  have 
had  reports  of  similar  experiences  in 
this  line. 

A  letter  in  your  column  told  about 
a  woman  trying  to  make  a  little  pin 
money.  It  is  heartbreaking  to  see 
how  many  people  get  cheated  trying 
to  make  a  dollar  at  home.  Here  are 
some  things  that  can  be  tried.  Right 
now  crocheted  hats  made  of  rug  yarn 
are  the  fashion.  If  one  crochets  and 
has  imagination,  a  hat  can  be  made 
that  will  sell  itself.  Color  and  glitter 
will  draw  customers.  It  is  very  hard 
to  make  money  on  the  side,  but  in 
addition  to  making  hats,  I  sometimes 
bake  a  cake  for  someone  too  busy 
to  do  it  themselves.  A  friend  of  mine 
helps  city  women  freeze  and  can 
fruits.  She  raises  some  stuff  and 
freezes  it  for  her  people;  then  they 
buy  blueberries,  etc.,  from  other 
sources  and  bring  them  to  her  to 
can  for  them.  h.  k. 

New  Jersey 

We  pass  along  these  ideas  as  a 
suggestion  to  others.  A  word  of  cau¬ 
tion,  however,  if  you  plan  to  process 
food,  check  with  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  In  most  cases  you  are  permitted 
to  do  this  when  you  do  not  sell  com¬ 
mercially,  but  it  is  wise  to  find  out 


Easy  Way  to  Make 
Permanent  Concrete  Repairs 


^  Town  &  Stato  _. . 


J 1  before  you  start. 


You  are  a  help  to  so  many  others 
I  wonder  if  you  can  help  me.  It’s 
the  usual  story  of  pity.  A  very  handi¬ 
capped  agent  came  to  my  door,  no 
arm,  impediment  of  speech,  etc.  As 
my  daughter  has  just  had  polio  and 
was  left  with  no  use  of  right  hand 
and  arm  I  was  moved  to  give  this 
agent  a  subscription  to  a  magazine 
for  2  years  $3.50.  ^1  am  not  very 
often  taken  in  by  agents.  I  have 
had  no  magazine  and  no  reply  from 
the  company.  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  done?  v.  J. 

New  York 

There  are  several  hundred  sub¬ 
scription  complaints  outstanding 
against  Biltmore  Circulation  Co.  on 
which  no  adjustment  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  U.S.  Postal  Inspection 
Service  is  checking  on  their  record. 
Complaints,  with  original  letters  and 
wrappers,  if  any,  received  from  Bilt¬ 
more  Circulation  Co.  should  be  sent 
to  Inspector  J.  T.  Cotton  at  U.S. 
Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  $3.50 
is  lost  unless  the  agent  is  caught 
and  has  funds. 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  the 
concern  finally  came  and  fixed  my 
freezer.  They  charged  me  $16.50  for 
putting  in  a  new  fan.  All  they  could 
say  is,  I  don’t  know  how  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  got  a  hold  of  this. 

New  Jersey  c.  g. 

This  concern  did  not  understand 
that  our  readers  bring  their  difficul¬ 
ties  to  us,  and  that  we  are  always 
glad  to  help  in  geting  adjustments. 
Business  houses  do  not  in  the  main 
intend  to  neglect  or  delay  settle¬ 
ments,  but  oversights  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  houses. 

I  appreciate  your  taking  time  to 
write  me.  Enclosed  find  one  dollar 
and  list  of  friends  who  may  or  should 
be  interested  in  your  publication.  I 
often  remark  to  my  friends — and 
Mrs.  also — that  your  paper  is  the  only 
one  I  read  that  is  not  filled  with 
propaganda,  and  “slanted”  opinions. 

New  York  w.  d. 

We  much  appreciate  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  such  letters.  Our  advertise¬ 
ments  are  guaranteed,  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  always  welcome.  Our 
endeavor  is  to  make  the  paper  in¬ 
teresting  to  all  readers. 

In  August  an  automobile  crashed 
into  a  pear  tree  and  a  walnut  tree 
and  knocked  down  my  mail  box.  The 
results  were  disastrous.  The  party 
was  insured  and  the  claim  reported. 
Payment  was  promised.  In  October 
their  adjuster  came  and  agreed  to  re¬ 
place  the  mail  box,  and  would  have 
a  nurseryman  estimate  the  damage 
to  the  trees.  Finally  they  sent  a 
check,  but  there  was  great  delay  until 
you  wrote  them.  Thanks  for  your 
efforts,  which  I  appreciate.  I  enjoy 
reading  your  paper.  It  contains  more 
common  sense  than  the  Congression¬ 
al  Record.  l.  r. 

Pennsylvania 

The  delay  in  such  cases  is  exasper¬ 
ating.  However,  our  letter  hurried 
the  adjustment  and  we  were  glad  to 
help.  It  is  wise  to  keep  right  after 
such  claims.  The  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  have  many  records,  and  one  can 
be  overlooked,  so  that  a  little  prod¬ 
ding  does  not  come  amiss. 

B.  V.  W.  asks  a  question  concern¬ 
ing  rocks,  but  failed  to  give  his  name 
and  address.  We  cannot  reply  to 
letters  unless  the  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  given.  Nor  will  we  publish  a 
letter  if  the  subscriber  asks  us  to 
keep  it  confidential. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


Gel  Weld-Crete  .  .  .  the  amazing,  liquid 
bonding  agent  which  enables  you  to 
permanently  bond  new  concrete  ...  or 
cement  topping  .  . .  directly  to  old  concrete. 
Eliminates  need  for  chipping,  drilling, 
roughening,  scarifying  of  old" 
concrete  base.  Ideal  for  perma¬ 
nently  repairing  concrete  floors, 
steps,  walls,  driveways,  curbings’ 
sidewalks,  ceilings.  Weld-Crete 
also  permanently  bonds  new  con¬ 
crete  directly  to  brick,  wood, 
masonite,  gypsum  board,  con¬ 
crete  block,  metal,  ceramic  tile 
.  .  .  even  glass!  Job-proved  for 
over  8  years.  Specified  by  lead¬ 
ing  architects  and  contractors  because  they  know  a 
Weld-Crete  bond  is  ageless  .  .  .  never  lets  go!  Tensile 
strength  over  660  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  Shear  strength  about 
400  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  Apply  to  old  surface  with  brush 
or  spray  gun.  Then  finish  off  with  new  concrete  or 
cement  topping.  Covers  250-400  sq.  ft.  per  gallon 
depending  on  surface  conditions. 

If  your  building  supply  or  hardware  dealer  doesn't 
have  Weld-Crete,  write  for  literature  ...  or  send  check 
or  money  order  for  "Get  Acquainted"  Trial  Quart. 
Only  $3.49,  postage  prepaid.  Address  Larsen  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  4932  Elm  St.,  Bethesda,  Md. 


Log  Cabins 

Homes,  Clubs,  Lodges, 

Shops,  Restaurants,  Motels,  etc. 

85%  pre-cut  and/or  prefab,  your 
plans — or  ours — light,  summer,  ver¬ 
tical — or  heavy,  year  ’round,  log-on- 
log  and  vertical  (patented)  easily, 
quickly  erected — low  cost — extreme¬ 
ly  low  maintenance.  NO  studs,  raft¬ 
ers,  plaster,  paint,  wallpaper,  insula¬ 
tion  or  bearing  partitions  required. 
Log  walls  of  genuine  Michigan  White 
Cedar,  lightest  and  most  unque  wood 
in  N.  America.  .  .“rough,  rugged  and 
rustic” — or  “streamlined,”  with  bev¬ 
eled,  paneled  plank  partitions.  Defi¬ 
nitely  different,  durable  &  distinctive! 

“The  Log  Cabin  Man” 

120  N  Delaware  Ave.  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


MASTITIS 

Costs  Dairymen  Millions  $  every  year. 
In  fighting  Mastitis  —  DETECTION 
comes  first.  Ask  your  Veterinarian, 
Creamery  or  write  today  for  free 
samples  of 


with  the  little  green  spots,  which  help 
a  Dairyman  to  tell  the  Degree  or 
severity  of  the  infection. 

STERLING  RESEARCH  C0RP. 

Dairy  Div.  RNY  Buffalo,  3,  N.  Y. 


WALL  PAPfR 


It 


FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1956  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98.  48th  Year.  Phila  ,  Pa 


Quality  Black  and  White 

DEVELOPING  and  PRINTING 
IN  ALBUMS 

Per  RoM  RBr  Per  RoM 
‘tvv  8  Exposures  ''w''  12  Exposures 

Send  for  Full  Information 
and  Free  Mailing  Bag 

M.K.C.  PHOTO  SERVICE 

P.  O.  BOX  810, _ RYE,  NEW  YORK 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Raw  of  adrartlalng  In  LiU  department  20o  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addraea,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  K„ 
12  days  ia  advance  ci  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  tha  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.: 

Wanted  maie  and  female  ward  attendants. 
$2  94<l  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic 

State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York, _ 

DEPENDABLE  farmhand  for  modern  vege¬ 
table  farm.  Experience  with  farm  machin¬ 
ery  desirable.  Write  giving  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Paffendorf  Farm,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

GARDENER:  Experienced.  All  around  handy¬ 

man  with  some  farming  experience.  Be¬ 
tween  35  and  50.  Permanent  position.  Three 
room  cottage  with  oil  burner.  Only  those  with 
experience  and  recent  references  apply.  Write 
in  detail.  Box  70,  R.  R.  1,  Titusville.  N,  J. 
DAIRYMANVFarmer :  8-hour  day,  48-hour 

week.  Paid  vacation  and  sick  leave.  Annu¬ 
al  salary  $3,096.  Quarters  for  single  man  only 
at  nominal  charge.  Apply  in  writing  for  inter¬ 
view  stating  qualifications.  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  State  School,  near 
Warwick.  N.  Y. _ _____ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  work,  small  poul¬ 

try  farm.  Good  board.  Give  age,  experience, 
references,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. _ 

POSITIONS:  Openings  for  assistant  house- 
mothers,  dietitians,  nurse.  School  for  ado.es- 
cent  girls,  near  Philadelphia.  Social  Security, 
residence,  pleasant  surroundings.  Sleighton 
Farm  School,  Darling,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania,  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  girl  or  woman:  Housework,  assist 
with  children.  Modern  home,  latest  conveni¬ 
ences.  $35  vveek’y  if  experienced.  L.  Saul.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  Pori.  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

Port  Jervis  4-5061. _ 

MAN  for  dairy  farm,  married  or  single.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  hand  and  machine  milking, 
feeding  and  general  dairy  work.  For  married 
man  salary  and  cottage.  Single  man  salary 
and  small  apartment.  Located  in  Westchester 
Coun.y.  Good  schools.  BOX  2200,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man  for  farm  chores.  Home,  small 
wages.  Gerald  Kinvey,  R.  D.  1,  Locke, 
New  York. _ 

MARRIED  dairy  farm  worker,  permanent. 

Modern  dwelling,  near  Poughkeepsie;  good 
wages;  two  weeks  paid  vacation.  References. 
B OX  2201,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  live  in,  references. 
BOX  47,  Liberty,  New  York, _ 

SEC  RET  ARY ,  possibly  retired,  mostly  typing, 
office  work.  Some  housekeeping.  Simp.e, 
healthful  life.  Hatch,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
WANTED:  Mature  woman  to  assist  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  in  modern  home.  Iwo 
teen-age  daughters.  Private  quarters  with 
bath,  BOX  2202,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  man  and  wife;  50-60  years; 

country  place,  gets  house,  garden.  Mail 
full  particulars.  H.  Tether,  30  Rossmore  Ave., 
Bronxville,  New  York.  _ 

WORKING  herdsman,  married,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced.  Herd  consists  of  50  head  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  House  and  all  privileges.  State 
fully  experience,  age,  family,  references  and 
wages  expected,  BOX  2203,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  single  boy  or  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Experienced  or  inexperienced.  Prefer 
no  smoking  or  drinking.  Sydney  Peters, 
CallicoOn,  N,  Y, _ 

SINGLE  man,  experienced  milker  to  work  on 
northwest  New  Jersey  Guernsey  dairy  farm. 
Salary  plus  room  and  board.  Must  be  honest, 
dependable  and  sober.  References  required. 
BOX  2204,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man.  Experienced  milker  and  tractor 
man.  Must  be  reliable.  Include  references  in 
first  letter.  Eugene  Corey,  Wailkill,  New  York, 
WANTED:  Married  man  on  up-to-date  cattle 
and  poultry  farm,  southern  Vermont.  Liber¬ 
al  salary,  good  working  conditions,  reason¬ 
able  hours,  no  milking,  two  weeks  vacation 
with  pay.  Comfortable  modern  convenience 
three  bedroom  house.  Mus.  own  car,  furniture, 
have  farm  experience,  good  references.  BOX 

2205,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Married  man,  experienced  orchard 
worker,  large  commercial  apple  orchard, 
good  wages,  house,  etc.  State  experience  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Inderkill  Farm, 
Staatburg,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  responsible  farm  help, 
Manned,  with  small  family,  for  small  dairy 
farm.  Good  salary  and  modern  home.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Reply  BOX  2216,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  living  alone,  modern  country  home, 
seeks  companionship  of  woman  willing  to 
i  '  r  .  .age  housekeeping  ability  for  comfort¬ 
able  home.  C.  E.  White,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Highland, 
New  York. _ 

YOUNG  woman,  white,  live  in,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey;  own  room,  baih  and  TV.  Care 
two  girls,  seven  and  five;  light  housework. 
BOX  2217,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865, _ 

COUPLE:  Welfare  hospital  experience.  Wife 

regis.ered  nurse;  both  born  on  dairy  farms, 
want  work  running  farm  or  hospital;  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Available  August  1st.  BOX  2104,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

RELIABLE  young  married  farmer  34,  desires 

farming  opportunity  with  future.  Complete 
background  in  farm  management  and  rais¬ 
ing  purebred  cattle.  Mechanically  able  in 
over  way.  Sincerity  on  part  of  owner  essen¬ 
tia.  Reply  giving  full  particulars.  BOX  2206, 
Rural  New  ”  ' 


lew  Yorker. 


WANTED  position  as  housekeeper  by  refined 
middleaged  lady  for  either  lady  or  gen.le- 
tnan;  am  licensed  driver.  Nice  home  more 
important  than  high  wages.  References  ex- 
changed.  BOX  2207,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  single  man,  institution  experi¬ 
ence,  children’s  camps,  shop  teaching,  (any 
Proposition  considered).  Good  habits.  Protes- 
tant.  BOX  2218,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  39,  desires  responsible  job 

with  orchard.  Good  knowledge  apple  grades 
and  pack.  Two  years  practical  orchard  ex¬ 
perience.  Ten  years  apple  and  vegetable  in- 
spec. or.  B.  S.  degree  Pomology.  BOX  2219, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

POULTRY  manager,  graduate  School  of  Agri- 

cu.ture,  four  years  superintendent  university 
Poultry  plant,  manager  25,000  capacity  breeder 
tarm.  Interested  in  responsible  and  substantial 
managers  position.  Living  facilities  and  con¬ 
ditions  important.  BOX  2208,  Rural  New 
A  orker. _ 

GERMAN  farmer,  29,  agriculture  school,  life- 
lime  experience,  desires  to  manage  dairy 
tarm  with  option  to  buy.  BOX  2209,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
Lew  Jersey. _ _ 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farms  in  Orange  County, 
near  N.  Y.  C.  Large  and  small,  bare  or 
stocked.  Homes  or  businesses.  Write  us  your 
warns.  S.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washingtonville, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  outstanding  farm 
properties  in  north  central  New  York.  Ap¬ 
proximately  240  acres,  mostly  alfalfa  soil. 
Completely  equipped,  including  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  herd.  Big  9-room  recently  re¬ 
modeled  farm  house,  all  modern  conveniences 
plus  tenant  house.  50-cow  modern  dairy  barn, 
new  concrete  silo,  other  buildings.  On  main 
highway.  Will  sell  bare  farm  only  if  desired.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  tops  in  a  farm  and 
can  make  a  substantial  down  payment  con¬ 
tact:  Livingston  Lansing  R.  D.  2.  Boonville, 
New  York  or  Phone  902-F-6  evenings  for 
further  details. _ 

FLORIDA  lakefront  home,  large  living  room 
with  sione  fireplace,  sleeping  porch,  airy 
bedrom,  convenient  electric  kitchen,  ceramic 
tile  bath,  furnished  including  linens,  china, 
boat,  motor.  Lovely  magnolias,  oaks,  azaleas: 
$12,500.  Other  homes,  farms,  $3,650,  up.  John 
Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. _ 

FORTY  Acres,  stream,  springs,  woods,  se¬ 
cluded.  Ninety  minutes  from  New  York. 
Nice  camp  locations.  Contact  owner.  Norman 
Wyble,  Gaylordsvilie,  Conn. _ 

SULLIVAN  County  best  productive  dairy  and 
poultry  farms.  Free  lists  on  request.  Herzog 
Realtor,  250  Broadway,  Monticello,  N.  Y, 
WANTED:  Ail  types  bare  ana  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Weris 

Real  Estate.  Johnson _ City.  N,  Y. _ 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  276  acres,  24  cow  barn. 

Shaping  D.  C.  stock,  equipment,  feed.  Six- 
room  home,  bath,  heat.  Everything  $55,000. 
Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Va. 

78  ACRES,  Madison  County,  9-room  house, 
garage,  dairy  barn,  equipment  sheds.  All 
buildings  in  excellent  condition.  Frank  Huss, 
R.  D/T,  Eaton,  N,  Y, _ J 

EXCEPTIONAL,  residential,  3-story  brick, 
20  rooms,  basement,  two  concrete  garages; 
no  segregation;  $13,000:  cash  $8,000;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged;  income  $1,536.  Taxes  $426.  10  minutes 
to  Times  Square.  Weehawken,  N.  J.  BOX  2114, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

378  ACRE  New  York  farm:  stock,  tools  and 
retail  milk  route;  $32,500;  $12,000  down.  Or 
bare  farm  and  milk  rou  e  $24,500;  bare  farm 
$22,500,  y4  down.  BOX  2116.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
POULTRY  Farm.  Income  property.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  broiler  capacity,  fully  equipped.  Six 
modern  apartments,  oil  heat,  two  artesian 
wells,  nine  garages.  Beautifully  landscaped, 
five  acres.  Three  miles  from  Newburgh. 
Adolph  Vermeulen,  Route  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  73-J-2,  _ 

GENERAL  dairy  farm.  110  acres,  new  barn, 
40  stanchions,  brook,  good  road,  10-room  and 
bath  home.  $35,000.  C.  G.  Ort,  245  Main  St., 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

FLORIDA  retirement  in-  GuIF~Highlands  offers 
best  in  abundant  living.  Established  com- 
muni.y  adjoins  heavily  developed  beach  area, 
in  Florida’s  fastest-growing  county.  All 
sports  moments  away.  Lots  low  as  $345.  Com¬ 
plete  homesite  (two  lots)  for  just  $14.37  down, 
$14.37  monthly.  No  interest.  Title  insured. 
Color  brochure  free.  Write  today!  Sam  B 
Hearn,  Developer,  Box  W-177,  Panama  City 
Beach,  Florida._ _ _ 

FLORIDA  Winter  Garden  farms,  money-mak- 
ing  Tung  groves,  and  wooded  homesites  in 
beautiful  Green  Hills.  Near  famous  Panama 
City  pleasure  resort.  World’s  finest  beaches. 
Many  lakes.  Best  fishing,  hunting.  10  and  20 
acre  farms.  Bearing  Tung  groves.  Lowest 
prices;  easy  terms.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 

SMALL  hotel  with  liquor-beer  license.  Com- 
plete;  $19,000,  BOX  2133,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FLORIDA:  Orange  City  Hills  planned  develop¬ 
ment  of  retirement  homes  and  lots.  Guaran¬ 
teed  high  elevation;  purest  water;  near  Day¬ 
tona  Beach.  Good  fishing.  Reasonable.  For 
further  information  write  to  J.  Daniel  Kolar 
Realtor,  Box  202,  Orange  City,  Florida. 

FARMER:  young,  ambitious,  experienced 

A.mnts  ^iamy  farm  to  rent  or  work  on  shares. 
BOX  2210,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

200  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  on  macadam 

road,  only  five  miles  from  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  good  6-room  house,  50  stanchion  dairy 
barn,  other  outbuildings,  45  head  stock,  two 
tractors  and  all  equipment.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  country  store,  stocked  and  equip- 

ped,  two  gas  pumps,  doing  excellent  busi¬ 
ness,  real  estate  includes  living  quarters; 
$11,000  plus  s.ock  at  inventory;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged,  excellent  location,  near  Sayre,  Pa 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

25  ACRES,  8-room  house,  barn,  henhouse, 

garage,  on  macadam  road,  near  Lisle,  N.  Y 
Broome  County;  $5,500.  Werts  Real  Estate 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

CENTRAL  New  York;  235  acres,  river  bottom, 
„  170  tillable.  Modern  home.  100  stanchions, 
3,000  poultry  capacity,  excellent  repair.  Bare 
or  equipped,  modern  machinery.  Good  loca¬ 
tion.  Owner.  BOX  2211,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Bungalow,  garage,  small  bam;  13 
acres  good  farm  land.  Reasonable.  Marcus 
H,  Smith,  R.  D.  I,  Wailkill.  N.  Y. 

CITY  teacher  retiring  June  wants  improved 
country  nome.  Rent  limit  $35  from  April. 
BOX  2220,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

VnXAGE  home,  Maine:  One  mile  to  beach. 

Semi-colonial.  Eleven  rooms,  two  baths 
(one  or  two  apartments).  Oil  fired.  Land¬ 
scaped.  Barn  at.ached.  $12,300.  B.  Krauter. 
So.  Harpswell,  Maine. 

F ARMLET;  Six  rooms,  improvements,  barn, 

stream;  $5,500.  BOX  54,  Stephentown,  N.  y) 

FREE  Lists:  Farms,  homes,  businesses. 
DeLeon  Realty,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Near  Milford,  two  acres,  hard 
road,  good  5-room,  2-story  house;  $4,000. 
Flossie  F.  Jefferson,  Lincoln.  Delaware. 

FARMETTE:  Five  acres,  2-story  barn,  hen- 
nery,  cottage,  improvements;  $6,250.  O.  S. 
PaU2fn2046Wa^ki^’  Telephone  New 

SOUTHERN  New  Hampshire:  Colonial  farm 
home  near  city  on  main  road.  Nine  rooms  plus 
three  finished  in  attic,  modernized,  steam 
heat,  oil  furnace,  city  water.  Good  roadside 
stand  business;  25  acres  approximately,  700 
frontage.  Bus  service.  No  flood  danger.  Ask- 
ing  $25,000.  BOX  56.  Exeter.  N.  H. 

NEW  52-foot  rancher,  all  conveniences;  five 
acres  on  Route  50.  one  mile  to  Egg  Harbor. 
Bargain  $8,900.  W.  Hill,  150  New  York  Ave., 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


NEED  HELP? 

from  1  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  your  Farm 

Distance  No  Handicap 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  Mj  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Open  daily  and  Saturday  6  AM  to  6  PM 
Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


March  17,  1956 


FLORIDA:  Semi-retired?  Want  to  live  in 
Sunny  Florida?  Approximately  eight  acres, 
five  suitable  planting  to  citrus  or  truck  farm 
with  modern  comfortable  three  bedroom  home 
unfurnished;  carport  and  outbuildings.  Home 
assortment  bearing  fruit  trees.  Established 
worm -raising  business;  800  feet  on  paved 
state  road;  500  feet  from  famous  fishing 
stream;  quiet  community.  $8,500;  terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  purchaser  or  $7,500  cash.  C.  Bird, 
Istachatta, _ Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  269  acre  farm,  modern  buildings, 
spring  water,  33  stanchions,  silo,  barn 
cleaner.  35  cows,  12  young  stock,  good  line 
machinery.  Direct  from  owner,  write  for  more 
information.  Howard  Davall,  Norwich,  N .  Y . 
ATTENTION!  Clubs,  associations.  Selling 
spacious  estate  bordering  Lake  George. 
Mary  Cummings,  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y.  Blanche 
Mosier,  Realtor. _ 

WANTED:  Small  business  on  busy  highway. 
Reasonable  rent  with  option  to  buy.  Apart- 

ment,  BOX  2212.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  York  dairy  farm.  400  acres, 
barn  with  68  stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  two 
silos,  attached  milkhouse,  big  new  machine 
house,  2-car  garage.  Modern  dwelling  of  eight 
rooms  and  bath,  all  oak  floors,  new  oil 
furnace,  deep  well.  Offered  bare  at  farmer's 
price,  or  with  all  stock  and  new  power  equip¬ 
ment.  Robert  E.  Atkinson,  Realtor.  Unadilla, 

New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  farm,  about  nine  acres,  all 
tillable.  Two  story  chicken  coop,  barn  and 
2-famiiy  house  with  oil  heat.  Buildings  in 
good  condition.  Five  minu.es  walk  to  town. 

Kayhart,  Andover.  New  Jerse  y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farm  on  ocean,  anywhere  New 
England.  P.  O.  Box  427,  Trenton .  N.  J.  _ 

FOR  Sale;  20-acre  farm  on  river.  12-room 
house,  modern  conveniences,  five  large  out¬ 
buildings,  close  to  seashore.  John  Thompson 

Sr.,  R.  D.  1,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J, _ 

HOUSE:  Improvements,  garage,  chicken  house, 
15  acres.  Near  Saratoga  Lake.  Germansen, 
Stillwater,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WE  have  about  15  good  dairy  farm  for  sale 
and  some  for  rent,  in  Orange  County  near 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  Write  us.  S.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  4370. 

124  ACRES  grass  farm,  90-  farm  fenced, 
strong  stream,  good  barn  and  silo.  7-room 
s.  one  house,  near  Gettsyburg;  $15,000.  Liberal 
terms.  J.  P.  Curran,  Inc.  Wm.  A.  Bigham, 
Fairfield.  Pa.  12-R. _ _ 

TAVERN:  Fully  licensed  and  equipped,  8- 
room  modern  house;  five  furnished  tourist 
cabins,  picnic  grove,  stream.  About  two  acres 
on  main  road  near  Stroudsburg.  Terms.  Fred 
McFail,  Realtor.  Call  or  write  Frank  Powell, 
Salesman,  135  Market  St.,  Bangor,  Pa.  Tele- 
phone  Bangor  692-J, _ 

MOTEL:  Completely  furnished.  Main  house 
with  office  and  seven  rental  units.  On 
Route  611  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Terms.  Fred 
McFail.  Real.or.  Call  or  write  Frank  Powell, 
135  Market  St.,  Bangor,  Pa.  Telephone 
Bangor  692-J. _ 

COUNTRY  Store:  General  merchandise  with 
gas  and  oil  station.  Separate  6-room  modern 
house.  About  one  acre  near  Bnagor,  Pa. 

Fred  McFail,  Realtor,  Call  or  write  Frank 
Powell,  135  Market  St.,  Bangor,  Pa.  Telephone 
Bangor  692-J, _ 

WANTED:  Small  place  about  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  2213,  Rural  New 

Yorker. 

FREE  Catalog:  Describes  several  hundred 
tracts,  camps,  co.tages;  farms,  homes, 
businesses;  simply,  casually,  factually.  All 
kinds,  sizes,  prices.  New  York  to  Maine.  It’s 
a  plain,  matter-of-fact  catalog  for  those  who 
want  plain  facts.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 

264-RNY.  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Nine  room  house,  excellent  con¬ 
ditions,  all  improvements.  Half  mile  school, 
churches,  bus  line,  mail  delivered.  Hun. ing, 
trout  fishing,  swimming;  near  ski  siope.  Write 
Eva  McFarland,  Arkvilie,  New  York. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  operate  and  own  a  large 
dairy  enterprise,  with  a  premium  milk 

market.  Over  quarter  million  gross  income  for 
past  five  years.  133  high  producing  cows  and 
two  bulls.  Complete  set  of  farm  machinery 
including  two  tractors  and  1  Vz  ton  truck.  All 
for  $45,000  with  part  down  and  balance  on 
monthly  payments.  River  bottom  farm  may  be 
rented  on  yearly  basis.  Best  location.  Write 
BOX  2214,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  room  cottage.  City  water, 
electricity.  Quarter  acre  lot.  Write  George 
White,  EarivUle,  N.  Y. 


Need  help.  .  . 

wont  to  buy 
or  sell  o  form 

or  get  o  job? 


FOR  Sale:  Farm,  75  acres,  10-room  house. 

small  barn.  Price  $1,600.  Mrs.  Kyrk.  R.  D. 
2,  Delhi.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Fair  size  dairy  farm  with 

or  without  equipment.  All  information  in 
first  le.ter.  BOX  2215,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One 
bushel  oranges  $5.50:  one  bushel  grapefruit 
$5.00;  one  bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels 
S3. 50.  Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi, 
Dillingham _ Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

AVERY’S  Golden  wiidflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  Si. 05:  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery. _ Katonah.  N.  Y 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order:  $5.15  per  bushel:  express  free. 
L.  F.  Corliss.  Box  1 124,  Winter  Park.  Florida. 

PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup:  One 
gallon  $6.50;  \’2  gallon  $3.50;  »/4  gallon  $2.00 
postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield.  Penna. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid  or  granulated: 
Five  pounds  $1.05:  carton  6  5’s  $8.00  prepaid; 

60-pound  can  $9.60  not  prepaid.  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

CHOICE  Clover  Honey:  5’s  $1.75;  10  lb.  pails 

$3.25  postpaid  third  zone.  Six  5-lb.  pails 
clover  $8.00.  Express  paid  third  zone.  60-lb. 
cans  cover  $9  60  here.  Harry  T.  Gable. 
Romulus.  New  York. _ 

CLEARANCE  sale  of  quality  hickory  nut 
meats.  $1.75  per  pound.  Limited  quantity 
only,  R.  L.  Harman.  Wellsville,  Pa. 

PURE  Maple  Syrup :  12  16-oz.  bottles,  fanev 

$7.50.  Twelve  quart  bottles  No.  1  S15. 

Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

PURE  country  Sorghum.  Delicious  canned 
chicken,  other  foods.  V.  F.  Fulton.  Galii- 
poiis.  Ohio. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

LOVELY'  home  for  retired  person.  Reason- 
able.  Write  BOX  2115,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 

4-7289, _ _ _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries.  Sn-.der 
Petroleum  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  45111. 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con¬ 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  Milk  making  hay,  50  tons  field 
baled  alfalia  Brome  hay,  good  condition, 
June  cut  from  well  fertilized  fields.  Price  at 
farm  or  delivered  quoted  on  inquiry.  Write 
Phil  Disque.  Furnace  Brook  Farm,  South 
Shaftsbury,  Vermont  or  telephone  Benning¬ 
ton  5840.  Location  seven  miles  north  of 
Pennington,  Vermont,  20  miles  north  of 
Wilhamstown,  Mass. 

TIMBER  and  saw  logs  wanted,  especially 
interested  m  Red  Oak  and  Poplar.  Wrhe  or 
telephone  for  full  particulars.  Miller’s  Saw¬ 
mill,  Post  Office  Box  156,  Elizabethville.  Fa. 
Telephone  58. 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey,  Two  pounds  $4.00:  three 
pounds  55-00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

QUILTS:  Quilling  done.  Aprons,  kiddie?1 

dresses,  quilt  pieces,  bundle  $1.00.  Circular. 
V.  F.  Fulton.  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Small  one-keyboard  pump  organTn 
good  condition.  Write  details  including 
price  to  BOX  433,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

18-FOOT  steel  water  wheel,  11  K.  W.  D  C 
dynamo.  One  ton  chain  hoist;  36-foot  band- 
saw.  Bronson  Taylor,  Middle  Grove,  N,  Y. 

ALL  metal  electric  brooder  complete  on 
caster  base,  four  sections  high,  used  oho 
year  F.  McCullough,  3337  86th  St„  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y. _ 

FORD  tractor  on  rubber  with  hydraulic  1  -it 

Low  total  hours  operation;  also  All  Purpose 
cultivator  and  14-inch  bottom  plow  a«  is  or 
operating  condition.  F.  McCullough 
3337  86th  St,,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Old  oil  lamps  and  old  china 
Trude  Hafner,  Buckley  Rd.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y'. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Old  music  box  and  small 
o,d  iron  stove  in  usable  condition.  Jake 
Hatner  Jr.,  Buckley  Rd.,  Liverpool.  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionarv  War 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds,  any  condition .  Robert  Ellis,  R  F  D 
1,  Derry.  New  Hampshire. 

WANTED:  16-foot  garage  door,  17-foot  metal 
I-beam,  drag  scoop,  extension  ladder,  post 
and  3-rail  fencing,  have  2400  Lincoln  incuba¬ 
tor,  lumber,  chicken  equipment  to  sell  or 
trade.  Theodore  Mix,  Sharon.  Conn. 

36-INCH  band,  14-inch  circular  saws,  shaper 
%-inch  spindle  mortising,  sash,  shaper  ma¬ 
chines,  16-inch  jointer,  20-inch  thickness 
planer,  (2)  5  hp.  110-220  s.  p.  100-gallon  Bean 
tree  sprayer.  Best  offer.  Agnes  Wald.  388  S 
Prospect  Ave.,  Bergenfield,  New  Jersey. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results! 


For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 
per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 
000  farm  homes  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers  use 
these  columns  consistently. 
You’ll  find,  as  they  have, 

IT’S  EASY,.  TOO.  Simply 

and  send  it  along  with  your 
remittance.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00 
to  the  total  cost. 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 
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Our  JOHN  DEERE  14-T  twine-tie  BALER 


Has  Terrific  Capacity...  Makes  Perfect  Bales'* 


Name 


“The  John  Deere  14-T  PTO 
Baler  takes  an  awful  swath  of 
hay  and  it  has  terrific  capacity. 
We  load  right  onto  the  wagons. 
The  loads  are  ready  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  back  from  the 
barn.  The  bales  average  45  to 
50  pounds. 

“The  14-T  makes  perfect 
bales  for  feeding.  They  are  compact,  and  they 
don’t  double  up  like  they  did  with  our  other  baler. 
When  the  bales  are  opened  up,  the  hay  is  evenly 
distributed  and  easy  to  feed.  The  cows  don’t 
have  to  nose  it  all  around  the  stall  to  get  a  mouth¬ 
ful. 

“We  can  go  anywhere  on  our  hills,  pulling  the 
baler  with  our  John  Deere  1940  Model  “A”  or  our 
1941  Model  “B”  Tractor.  This  14-T  doesn’t  require 
much  power.” 


Seays  Mr.  Duane  Hill 

EBbridge,  N.  Y. 


Here's  the  John  Deere  14-T  Baler  in  action.  A  simple  telescoping  wagon  hitch 
handles  practically  any  wagon  tongue  length.  Side-drop  bale  chute  .  .  .  bale 
counter  .  .  .  dual  wheels  .  .  .  auxiliary  engine  .  .  .  self-starter  for  engine  ... 
canvas  covers  .  .  .  and  other  special  equipment  are  available. 


It’s  the  Family-Size  Baler 
with  True  Custom  Capacity 


The  John  Deere  14-T  Twine-Tie 
Baler  is  the  most  practical  baler 
for  you.  Thousands  of  farmer-own¬ 
ers  back  up  this  statement  without 
any  reservations. 

DaSBar  Sssvitags  ...  Bettor  Kay 

For  some  owners,  the  time-saving 
14-T  is  their  first  baler,  and  they  tell 
of  the  dollar  savings  they  have  made 
over  custom  baling  costs  plus  the 
better  quality  of  hay.  For  others,  the 
big-capacity  14-T  has  proved  far 
superior  to  other  balers  they  have 
owned  and  operated — even  so- 
called  “big"  balers.  From  every¬ 
where  comes  praise  for  the  14-T's 
simplicity  of  design  .  .  .  accurate 
tying  .  .  .  compact,  uniform  bales  .  .  . 
rugged  construction  .  .  .  protected 
operation  .  .  .  and  low  upkeep  costs. 
No  wonder  the  John  Deere  14-T  is 
the  fastest -selling  baler  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

With  the  big,  wide  5  3 -inch  pick¬ 
up  and  its  8-1/2-inch  side-flares  .  .  . 
hip-high  strippers  .  .  .  large  16-inch 


floating  auger  .  .  .  and  fork -type 
feeder,  you'll  appreciate  the  easy 
way  the  14-T  handles  the  heaviest 
windrows. 

The  fork-type  feeder  lifts  as  well 
as  pushes  hay  into  the  baling  cham¬ 
ber,  assuring  uniform  bales.  A 
powerful,  knife-equipped  plunger- 
head  slices  material  into  neat  sec¬ 
tions. 

Protected  Twine 

Bales  are  made  with  grooves  at 
the  top  and  bottom  where  twine 
snuggles  in,  fully  protected  in  han¬ 
dling.  Accurate,  precision  knotters 
tie  efficiently  with  fewer  misses. 

A  shear  pin  and  plungerhead 
stop  protect  the  needles  .  .  .  shear 
pins  guard  the  flywheel  and  floating 
auger  .  .  .  and  an  overrunning  and 
slip  clutch  “watch-dogs"  the  power 
shaft. 

Don't  delay — see  your  John  Deere 
dealer.  Mail  coupon  today  for  free 
literature. 


These  Owners  Are  Also  Sold 
on  the  14-T’s  Performance 


"I  don’t  think  you  can  beat  the 
John  Deere  14-T  Baler.  You  just 
keep  it  up  to  speed,  feed  it  even  and  it 
will  pop  out  the  bales.  My  nephew, 

Arnold  Wittman,  works  the  wagon. 

He  said  he  had  125  bales  come  at  him 
in  25  minutes  and  the  water  was 
running  right  off  of  him.” 

Trank  Kessler 
Pennelville,  N.  Y. 

“Saves  Custom  Ealing  Costs.® • 

k, "  Save  aS  Tap  Qaality  Hoy” 

"If  I  would  have  my  hay  custom 
baled,  it  would  cost  me  around 
V  ?  $500.  Now  I  do  the  job  with  my 

John  Deere  14-T  Baler,  and  I  will 
'  pay  for  my  machine  in  3  years.  I’ll 
'  .JlylpP,.  have  the  convenience  of  doing  the 

work  when  the  hay  is  ready  to  bale. 
:  v  This  way,  I’m  sure  of  getting  top- 

f .  quality  hay." 

Lee  L.  Johnson 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

“Answer  to  Haying  Preblem" 

”1  just  recommended  the  John 
Deere  14-T  Baler  to  my  neighbor,  and 
he  bought  one.  I  am  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  anyone  who  has  hay  to  put 
up.  With  the  cost  of  labor  and  prices 
the  way  they  are  today,  this  is  the 
kind  of  machine  that  is  an  answer  to 
our  haying  problem.” 

Merle  S.  King 
Marcellas,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  DEERE  »  Moline,  Illinois  ©  Dept.  M-37 
Please  send  me  the  free  folder  on  the  John 
Deere  14-T  Twine-Tie  Baler. 


R.R.- 


-Box 


Town 


State 


The  JOHN  DEERE  14-T 

Makes  Iffifireered  Sales 
That  Are  Easier  to  Handle,  Feed,  Stack 


SEE  YOUR  JOHN  DEERE  DEALER 


J  T  H  A  C  A  M  ,  Y  . 
JUNE  5  SR  119 
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To  Paint  Is  to  Make  Last 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  By  Firestone,  Originator  of 
the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire... 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC, 


NOW... A  NEW  FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRE  THAT 
OUTWEARS  TWO  ORDINARY  FRONTS 

the  great  NEW 

Ti  restone 

GUIDE  GRIP 


Run  the  new  Firestone  Guide  Grip  on  tri¬ 
cycle  or  wide  front  axle  type  tractors  .  ♦  * 
run  it  in  the  toughest  farm  service  and  you 
will  find  it  gives  twice  the  service  of 
ordinary  front  tractor  tires.  You  get  double 
the  tire  life  and  yet  you  pay  no  more  than 
you  would  for  a  regular  front  tractor  tire. 

The  new  Firestone  Guide  Grip  is  years 
ahead  in  design  and  construction  and  it 
will  help  you  cut  your  farm  tire  costs. 

Ask  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  to  show 
you  all  the  money-saving  advantages  of 
this  amazing  new  tire. 


On  the  left  is  an  actual  photograph 
showing  a  new  Firestone  Guide  Grip 
that  was  run  in  actual  farm  service 
opposite  each  of  the  two  tires  on  the 
right.  You  can  see  the  remaining  rib 
height  of  the  new  Firestone  Guide 
Grip.  The  other  two  regular  front  tires 
are  worn  out,  one  of  which  has  even 
worn  into  the  cord  body.  This  clearly 
shows  the  remarkable  wear  advantage 
of  the  new  Firestone  Guide  Grip. 


New  Guide  Grip 


Two  Regular  Front  Tires 


Copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


(NEW  PROTECTION 
FOR  SIDEWALLS, 
BEADS  AND  RIM 
FLANGES 


HERE  IS  THE  PROOF..* 


USDA's  Vegetable  Crop 
Estimates  for  1956 

Every  Spring,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  publishes  its  esti¬ 
mate  of  how  many  acres  of  vegetable 
crops  farmers  of  various  States 
ought  to  grow  to  balance  supply 
with  demand  the  following  Summer. 
There  is  nothing  compulsory  about 
the  estimate — it  is  not  connected 
with  price  supports  or  acreage  allot¬ 
ments — but  it  does  serve  as  a  guide 
to  growers  who  want  to  satisfy  but 
not  glut  the  produce  markets.  Cut¬ 
ting  back  on  broccoli,  for  instance, 
for  a  year  may  result  in  a  fairer 
price  for  it,  whereas  continuation  of 
previous  acreage  might  keep  prices 
too  low  or  else  send  them  tumbling. 
If  an  increase  in  supplies  of  a  cab¬ 
bage  seems  warranted  by  demand, 
then  growers  are  justified  and  bene- 
fitted  by  planting  a  greater  acreage. 

For  New  York  State  this  year, 
USDA  has  recommended  10  per  cent 
increase  of  both  early  fall  cabbage 
and  cabbage  for  kraut.  It  has  also 
urged  five  per  cent  acreage  increases 
in  summer  lettuce,  late  summer 
tomatoes,  early  fall  carrots,  early 
fall  celery,  pickling  cucumbers, 
and  green  peas  and  sweet  corn 
for  processing.  Five  per  cent  smaller 
acreages  in  1956  are  recommended 
for  summer  lima  beans,  early  sum¬ 
mer  snap  beans,  late  summer  cucum¬ 
bers,  late  summer  cantaloupes,  fall 
broccoli,  potatoes  (on  Long  Island), 
and  processing  spinach.  A  10  per 
cent  decrease  in  acreage  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  snap  beans  for  processing. 
No  acreage  changes  are  recommend¬ 
ed  for  other  vegetables  or  for  the 
same  ones  used  for  different  pur¬ 
poses  or  harvested  at  different  times. 
No  change  is  recommended  in  up¬ 
state  potato  acreage. 


Plan*  Peas  Early 

Growers  can  get  good  yields  of 
high  quality  peas  on  many  soils  only 
if  they  get  them  into  the  ground 
early.  According  to  C.  B.  Sayre  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station, 
one  can  expect  a  drop  of  “about  200 
pounds  of  peas  to  the  acre”  for  each 
week  planting  is  delayed  after  the 
beginning  of  April.  But  early  plant¬ 
ing  is  not  the  only  means  of  getting 
good  yields,  he  adds;  well-drained 
soils,  proper  fertilization,  chemical 
treatment  of  seed,  and  harvesting  at 
proper  time  all  have  an  effect  on 
success  of  the  pea  crop. 

On  fertilization,  Prof.  Sayre  says. 
“Well-fertilized  peas  not  only  yield 
better  but  remain  in  a  fancy  grade 
longer  than  poorly  fertilized  ones.'’ 
On  sandy  soils,  he  recomends  appli¬ 
cation  of  10-10-10  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre;  on 
loams,  he  says  the  8-16-8  grade  at  a 
600-pound  rate  gives  best  results. 
Fertilizer  should  not  be  applied  at 
the  time  of  planting,  he  warns. 
Treatment  of  pea  seed  with  chemi¬ 
cals  to  fend  off  destructive  soil  or¬ 
ganisms  while  the  seed  is  germinat¬ 
ing  and  emerging  increases  field 
stands  of  peas  by  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  according  to  Prof.  Sayre,  and 
he  recommends  it. 

For  planting,  he  suggests  about  20 
pea  seeds  in  each  yard  of  row.  For 
farmers  growing  peas  commercially, 
this  means  from  12  to  20  pecks  of 
seed  per  acre,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  individual  seeds. 
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HE  volume  of  grapes  produced 
in  New  York  in  recent  years 
has  been  about  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  early  ’30s  even 
though  vineyard  acreage  is 
now  only  one-half  as  great  as 
it  was  in  1930.  Reduction  in 
acreage  has  been  continuous  since  1930,  but 
large  yield  increases  occurred  after  1940.  The 
yield  per  acre  has  nearly  doubled.  What 
caused  the  remarkable  increase?  A  group  of 
factors.  All  growers  know  that  a  complete  but 
complicated  program  must  be  pursued  to  get 
high  yields  of  good  Concord  grapes.  Some  of 
the  ingredients  are :  ( 1 )  A  site  with  a  growing 
season  over  160  days  long.  ( 2 )  Uneroded  soil 
that  permits  over  three-feet-deep  rooting. 
(3 1  Disease  and  insect  control.  (4)  Soil 
management  that  affords  vines  with  high 
vigor  and  leaves  without  deficiency.  ( 5 )  Trel¬ 
lises  at  least  five  and  one-half  feet  high.  ( 6 ) 
Arrangement  of  vine  by  umbrella  Kniffin  or 
four-arm  Kniffin  training.  ( 7 )  Regulation  of 
cropping  by  balanced  pruning. 

Excepting  trellis  height  and  training  system, 
any  one  of  the  other  five  factors  can  greatly 
affect  vineyard  yield.  So  it  is  important  to 
know  the  weakest  link  in  one’s  vineyard 
management.  For  example,  if  vines  are  very 
vigorous,  on  a  low  trellis  and  severely  pruned, 
raising'  the  trellis  and  doing  some  balanced 
pruning  will  increase  yield.  If  vine  vigor  is 
low,  on  a  low  trellis  with  severe  pruning,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  increase  vine  vigor.  This 
may  be  low  because  of  shallow  or  eroded  soil, 
poor  drainage,  inadequate  fertilization,  dead- 
arm  disease,  or  insects  such  as  leafhoppers, 
rootworm,  or  mites.  In  grape  work,  vine  vigor 
is  measured  by  weight  of  cane  primings.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  gfowing  season  all  new  growths  having 
leaves  are  called  shoots;  after  leaf-fall  they 
are  called  canes.  Most  grape  vines  in  New  York 
have  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  cane  prunings, 
but  so-called  very  low-vigor  ones  have  less 
than  one-half  pound,  while  most  vigorous  ones 
have  over  seven  pounds.  Best  yields  seem  to  be 
obtained  with  vines  whose  vigor  is  over  two 
pounds.  There  is  little  to  be  gained,  however, 
by  having  vines  with  more  vigor  than  four 
pounds. 

Location  and  Soil  Are  Important 

Site  and  soil  are  factors  which  cannot  be 
changed  for  vineyards  in  production.  But  they 
should  be  kept  in  mind  because  they  may 
limit  the  response  vineyards  make  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  pruning,  in  fertilizing,  and  in  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  control.  Vineyards  which  are 
in  frosty  sites  just  cannot  be  as  profitable  as 
those  which  do  not  undergo  a  freezing  hazard. 
A  soil  so  shallow  or  poorly  drained  that  roots 
cannot  go  below  two  feet  deep  is  inferior  to 
one  that  permits  rooting  below  four  feet,  as 
in  the  Chenango  soil  series.  The  1955  drought 
certainly  emphasized  the  inferiority  of  shallow 
soils  for  sustaining  vine  growth.  Soils  with  top¬ 
soil  removed  by  erosion  are  inferior  to  soils 
left  in  place.  Soil  selection  can  be  one  of  the 
niost  important  decisions  one  makes  during 
the  life  of  his  vineyard. 

The  picture  at  the  top  of  this  page  shows 
an  excellent  site  near  Lake  Seneca.  Nearness 
to  the  lake  affords  a  long  growing  season.  The 
rows  are  along  the  contour  for  soil  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  trellis  is  six  feet  high  to  afford  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  foliage  to  adequate  air  and  light 
and  to  spray  coverage.  Dead-arm  control  by 
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trunk  renewal  and  leafhopper  control  by 
sprays  or  dusts  are  essential  for  high  vine- 
vigor  in  any  vineyard.  This  is  the  Beers  Vine¬ 
yard  in  Glenora,  N.  Y. 

Properly  pruned,  a  vine  of  high  vigor  will 
always  produce  more  grapes  than  an  adjacent 
vine  of  low  vigor.  The  size  of  the  crop  is  de¬ 
termined  mainly  by  the  number  of  buds  re¬ 
tained  at  pruning.  This  bud  number  is  depen¬ 
dent  in  turn  on  vine  vigor.  Thus,  any  grower 
should  strive  to  increase  both  his  vine  vigor — 
to  the  two-  to  four-pound  class —  and  to  prune 
according  to  present  vine  vigor.  If  grape 
vines  have  two  to  four  pounds  of  cane  prun¬ 
ings,  then  one  does  not  have  a  problem  of  vine 
vigor.  If  the  vines  have,  on  the  average,  more 
than  four  pounds  of  cane  prunings,  they  grow 
in  a  most  exceptional  vineyard. 

The  Problem  of  Vine  Vigor 

The  real  problem  in  more  than  half  of  New 
York’s  vineyards  is  that  the  vine  vigor  is  still 
too  low.  Signs  of  this  are :  ( 1 )  weight  of  cane 
prunings  much  less  than  two  pounds  per  vine, 
( 2 )  when  you  can  stand  in  a  vineyard  and  see 
through  one  or  more  rows  in  August,  or  ( 3 ) 
when  shoot  growth  ceases  by  mid-July.  In 
many  cases  the  following  management  prac¬ 
tices  increase  vine  growth  in  low  vigor  vine¬ 
yards  :  { 1 )  Weed  control  to  mid- August.  The 
usual  practice  of  stopping  tillage  in  mid- 
July  often  results  in  excessive  weed  competi¬ 
tion.  .( 2 )  April  broadcast  of  60  to  70  pounds 
of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre  of  vineyard.  In 
terms  of  the  common  nitrogen  carriers  this 
would  require  about  200  pounds  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  330 
pounds  of  ammonium  sulfate.  ( 3 )  Application 
of  10  tons  of  stable  manure  or  fresh  grape 
pomace  per  acre.  This  is  especially  useful 
when  there  is  insufficient  potash.  ( 4 )  Applica¬ 
tion  of  two  to  three  tons  of  waste  hay  or  straw 
per  acre.  This  is  best  applied  after  the  last 
cultivation.  The  use  of  power  brush  choppers 
is  an  efficient  way  to  spread  the  broken  bales 
scattered  between  rows.  ( 5 )  Control  of  exces¬ 
sive  cropping  by  balanced  pruning.  This  is 
of  major  importance.  ( 6 )  Diagnosis  and  con¬ 
trol  of  potash  deficiency  and  magnesium  de¬ 
ficiency. 


Provision  of  Potash 

Potash  deficiency  in  grapes  occurs  in  al¬ 
most  any  soil.  A  symptom  of  it  is  yellowing  fol¬ 
lowed  by  browning  and  death  of  leaf  edges. 
Leaf  injury  from  it  is  at  its  worst  at  harvest. 
Other  symptoms  are  small  size  of  fruit  and 
“shelling”,  i.  e.  the  dropping  of  nearly  mature 
berries.  If  one  has  not  seen  the  symptoms,  the 
advice  of  the  county  agent  or  processor’s  field- 
man  should  be  obtained  when  difficulty  is  first 
suspected.  The  obvious  remedy  for  potash  de¬ 
ficiency  is  to  apply  potash.  From  200  to  500 
pounds  of  potassium  sulfate  in  fertilizer  or  in 
manure  or  grape  pomace  per  acre  should 
suffice.  Potassium  sulfate  is  most  effectively 
applied  in  a  band  about  one  foot  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  vines.  Lime  should  not  be  applied 
in  the  vineyard  if  there  is  need  for  additional 
potash.  A  caution  is  necessary  here:  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  potash,  even  as  manure,  can 
cause  a  deficiency  of  magnesium.  This  occurs 
only  on  acid  soils  where  the  symptoms  are 
creamy  white  areas  in  central  portions  of  basal 
leaves.  The  deficiency  can  be  corrected  by  the 
use  of  one  ton  of  dolomitic  limestone  per  acre. 
Manganese  deficiency  may  also  occur,  mainly 
on  alkaline  clay  soils,  but  it  is  not  widespread. 

Trellising,  Training  and  Pruning 

For  vines  of  more  than  one  pound  of  cane 
prunings  the  trellis  need  to  be  at  least  five 
and  one-half  feet  high.  Such  a  trellis,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  one  only  four  feet  high,  results  in 
earlier  maturity  and  slightly  more  vigor.  For 
it,  line  posts  eight  feet  instead  of  seven  feet 
long  must  be  used. 

It  is  recommended  that  Concord  grapes  be 
trained  to  the  umbrella  Kniffin  system.  After 
the  vine  is  planted  in  the  Spring  the  trellis 
should  be  erected.  During  the  following  Winter 
the  longest  cane  from  this  plant  is  chosen  and 
pruned  to  such  length  as  can  be  tied  to  the 
top  wire.  When  the  shoots  are  less  than  a 
foot  long,  the  number  of  shoots  growing  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cane  is  reduced  to 
eight.  Before  bloom  the  next  Spring  all  the 
blossom  clusters  should  be  removed  by  hand 
from  the  remaining  shoots.  There  will  of 
course,  be  no  crop  from  these  two-year-old 
vines,  but  their  vine  growth  will  be  much 
greater.  The  second  Winter,  if  there  was  at 
least  a  pound  of  cane  prunings  the  Winter  be¬ 
fore,  the  vines  should  be  pruned  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bud  number  ( this  is  also  applicable  to 
mature  Concord  vines ) :  one  pound  of  cane 
prunings,  leave  30  buds  for  fruiting;  two 
pounds  of  prunings,  leave  40  Duds-  three 
pounds,  50  buds;  four  pounds,  60  buds;  and 
more  than  four  pounds,  also  60  buds. 

This  30-buds-to-a-pound  plus  10-per-additional- 
pound  pruning  scale  is  a  result  of  New  York 
and  Michigan  research.  If  one  prunes  so  that 
more  buds  are  kept  for  fruiting,  grape  quality 
and  vine  vigor  will  be  reduced.  If  one  retains 
fewer  buds,  production  is  not  as  high  as  it 
could  be. 

It  is  very  important  that  one  learns  to  recog¬ 
nize  whether  a  vine  has  one,  two.  three,  or 
four  pounds  of  cane  growth  on  it.  This  can  be 
done  by  taking  any  weighing  scale  that  will 

(Continued  on  Page  258) 


This  past  Winter  John  Archer,  North  East,  Pa.  (r.),  used  the  rig  above  to  prune  grape  vines  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  It  is  pulled  by  tractor  but  has  its  own  power  steering.  Built  at  a  cost  of  $700  by 
Edward  Little,  Jr.,  also  of  North  East,  the  rig  provides  platforms  as  well  as  protection  for  workers. 
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Claude  Barclay  of  Hilton  and  Charles  Beaujon,  Ovid,  (1.  to  1  compared  hean  plants  infected  with  halo  blight  to  blight-resistant  strains.  And  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Leon  W eatherwax  of  Wyoming  looked  over  t.ipes  of  potato  packages  in  the  “Tatertown”  exhibit. 


At  Cornell's  Farm  and  Home  Week 

Stilbestrol  for  steers  and  lambs  .  .  •  antibiotics  for  calves  . . .  salt  for  cows  . . .  alfalfa 
or  nitrogen-fertilized  grass  .  • .  high  farm  assessments  *  . .  opportunities  in  poultry. 


OW,  storm,  and  bad  roads  kept 
attendance  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity’s  45th  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
March  19-23  lower  than  in 
previous  years,  but  farm 
people  who  did  attend  heard 
talks  and  saw  demonstrations  that  should  serve 
them  well  throughout  the  year.  Actual  attend¬ 
ance  was  12,050  for  the  five  days. 

In  a  discussion  of  new  developments  in  live¬ 
stock  feeding,  Prof.  G.  H.  Wellington  reported 
that  a  recent  summary  of  experiments  with 
some  550  beef  steers  shows  a  19  per  cent 
average  increase  in  gains  and  a  12  per  cent 
average  decrease  in  feed  costs  for  stilbestrol- 
fed  animals;  and  he  added,  it  does  not  show, 
on  the  average,  any  decrease  in  carcass  quality. 
But  he  specified  that  lambs  injected — the  only 
legal  method — with  stilbestrol  have  a  consis¬ 
tently  lower  dressing  percentage  and  carcass 
quality,  even  though  they,  too,  gain  faster  and 
more  efficiently.  In  response  to  the  question, 
“Is  it  safe  to  eat  the  meat?”,  Prof.  Wellington 
emphasized  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion’s  painstaking  caution  before  approval  of 
anything,  but  he  said  that  Cornell  physiolo¬ 
gist  William  Hansel  has  preliminarily  detected 
somewhat  higher  levels  of  hormone  in  the  fat 
of  injected  lambs.  Net  return  in  the  Cornell 
lamb  tests  was  $3.31  for  each  stilbestrol  lamb 
and  $2.81  for  untreated  ones.  Prof.  Wellington 
warned  against  feeding  or  injecting  the  fe¬ 
male  hormones  into  breeding  animals,  and  in¬ 
dicated  personal  unwillingness  as  yet  to  recom¬ 
mend  either  their  use  or  disuse.  Neither  will 
Prof.  J.  I.  Miller  nor  J.  P.  Willman  of  Cornell 
yet  endorse  a  wholesale  use  of  the  materials, 
he  concluded. 

•  Antibiotic  Said  Good  for  Dairy  Calves 

Prof.  R.  G.  Warner  reported  that  aureomy- 
cin  produced  results  superior  to  other  anti¬ 
biotics  tested  in  Cornell’s  calf-raising  trials. 
It  decreased  intestinal  disorders  and  increased 
rates  of  gain,  he  said,  reporting  that  for  dairy 
calves  175  pounds  of  whole  milk  plus  the  anti- 
bitoic  produced  as  good  results  as  350  pounds 
of  milk.  Recognizing  that  the  antibiotics  are 
not  as  effective  on  healthy  calves  as  on  un¬ 
thrifty  ones,  he  nevertheless  recommended 
getting  at  least  30  mgs.  daily  into  all  calves 
for  the  first  seven  weeks  of  life.  The  cost,  he 
said,  totals  from  50  to  75  cents  per  calf  for 
the  whole  period.  Milk  substitutes  and  some 
calf  starters,  he  advised,  contain  the  proper 
kind  and  amount  of  antibiotics.  For  beef  cattle 
he  was  “on  the  fence”,  even  though  some  ex¬ 
periments,  he  said,  show  especially  good  re¬ 
sults.  He  cited  Texas  experiments  as  evidence 
that  antibiotics  may  result  in  less  over-eating 
disease  ( enterotoxemia )  in  lambs  going  on 
feed.  For  swine,  he  concluded,  antibiotics  have 
definitely  proved  advantageous  to  feed  all  the 
way  from  weaning  to  butchering. 


Prof.  S.  E.  Smith  reported  from  a  five-year 
Cornell  study  that  dairy  cows  will  go  almost  a 
year  on  a  salt-deficient  diet  before  showing 
symptoms  of  inadequacy.  On  a  typical  dairy 
ration,  but  without  additional  salt,  cows  de¬ 
veloped  marked  cravings  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  reported,  but  there  was  no  break¬ 
down  in  health,  milk  production  or  appetite 
for  about  12  months.  Then  in  three  months 
one  of  the  cows  lost  400  pounds  of  weight  from 
the  salt  deficiency.  “Animals  will  eventually 
die  without  extra  salt”,  Prof.  Smith  declared, 
“but  they  recover  almost  overnight.”  Because 
milk  is  rich  in  salt,  he  said,  cows  producing 
11,000  pounds  a  year  need  an  ounce  per  head 
per  day  over  what  is  contained  in  ordinary 
grain  rations.  He  reported  that  cows  consume 
less  salt  in  blocks  than  loose — an  ounce  as 
opposed  to  two  ounces  a  day — but  that  “they 
eat  enough”  this  way.  Prof.  Smith  warned 
that  some  of  the  phosphates  being  made  avail¬ 
able  for  livestock  feeding  may  have  too  great 
quantities  of  poisonous  fluorine — 50  ppm — and 
cautioned  farmers  to  buy  none  with  an  excess 
of  .005  per  cent.  To  make  sure  that  a  dairy 
herd  is  adequately  supplied  with  all  the  miner¬ 
als,  he  recommended  adding  40  pounds  of  a 
half-and-half  mixture  of  dicalcium  phosphate 
and  trace  mineralized  salt  to  a  ton  of  grain  or 
else  feeding  it  free  choice  to  the  cattle. 

Value  of  Special  Supplements  Questioned 

In  his  talk  on  special  feeding  supplements, 
Prof.  J.  K.  Loosli  asked,  because  Cornell  has 
found  live-cud  inoculation  of  calves  ineffective, 
“how  then  can  dead-cud  cultures  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  be  expected  to  do  any  good  in  digestion 
of  roughage”?  For  pigs  and  chicks,  however, 
he  reported  whey,  fish  solubles  and  distillers’ 
solubles  as  effective  in  improving  growth  and 
health.  But,  while  arsenic  compounds  in 


In  the  dairy  building  was  a  model  of  America’s 
first  butter  factory  set  up  at  Campbell  Hall, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1856.  William  Ernst  of 
Brooklyn,  Pa.,  and  Elizabeth  Steer,  Blue  Bell ,  Pa., 
were  chief  butter  workers. 


amounts  of  30  to  60  grams  per  ton  of  feed 
increase  growth  rate  in  poultry,  he  said,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  do  in  pigs  or  dairy 
calves.  Prof.  Loosli  said  that  phenothiazine 
does  not  look  promising  for  control  of  internal 
parasites  in  dairy  calves.  It  “is  just  not  pala¬ 
table  to  cattle”,  he  said,  and  further  ques¬ 
tioned  the  need  for  it.  He  emphasized  that  it 
should  never  be  fed  to  milking  dairy  cattle  be¬ 
cause  it  passes  into  their  milk.  Prof.  Miller  re¬ 
ported,  however,  that  phenothiazine  is  being 
used  on  Cornell's  beef  cattle  for  limiting  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  He  said  “well-fed  beef  cattle 
can  tolerate  a  lot  of  phenothiazine.” 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  em¬ 
phasized  that  brucellosis,  trichomoniasis  and 
vibriosis  are  the  chief  reproductive  diseases  of 
the  State’s  cattle.  It  demonstrated,  too,  that 
mastitis  in  dairy  animals  causes  an  annual  loss 
to  New  York  farmers  of  some  $30  million. 
Good  diagnosis,  planned  programs,  treatment 
and  prevention,  it  showed,  lead  to  successful 
mastitis  control.  Dr.  S.  D.  Johnson  reported 
that  faulty  pulsators,  caked  inflations — abrasive 
and  infective,  inadequate  stall  space,  and  im¬ 
proper  vacuum  are  frequent  causes.  For 
proper  maintenance  of  milking  machine  in¬ 
flations  he  recommended  boiling  in  a  17  per 
cent  solution  of  lye  in  an  agateware  vessel  for 
15  minutes  once  a  week;  two  tablespoonsful 
of  lye  in  a  gallon  of  water  is  the  mixture.  The 
veterinary  college  also  showed  examples  of 
skin  parasite  infestation  of  dairy  cattle  and 
advised  that  “sarcoptic  mange  and  chorioptic 
scabies  may  be  controlled  by  repeated  applica¬ 
tions  of  benzene  hexachloride  ( lindane)'” 

Alfalfa  Need  Not  Be  So  Long  Lasting 

For  dairy  farm  roughage,  Prof.  C.  C.  Lowe 
had  good  words  to  say  about  alfalfa.  With  im¬ 
proved  varieties,  he  said,  the  question  today 
is  not  so  much  how  to  get  a  stand  as  to  how 
to  keep  it.  Alfalfa  expansion  is  nevertheless 
going  to  come  in  less  well-adapted  New  York 
State  areas,  too,  according  to  Prof.  Lowe.  “We 
are  moving  to  shorter  and  shorter  alfalfa 
stands  deliberately”,  he  said.  Thus,  even 
though  long  stands  are  desirable,  he  implied, 
alfalfa  is  valuable  enough  a  crop  to  schedule 
for  two  or  three  years  in  the  rotation.  DuPuits 
variety,  he  said,  is  a  week  earlier  than  other 
varieties  and  “very  vigorous”,  growing  and 
recovering  fast.  It  may  crowd  out  yellow  rocket 
weeds  and  has  proved  “almost  too  competitive” 
for  companion  oats  crops,  according  to  Prof. 
Lowe.  Prof.  H.  A.  MacDonald  reported  that 
band  seeding  of  legumes  over  fertilizer  is  ad¬ 
visable  but  that  a  band  seeder  to  cover  the 
seeds  with  soil  is  still  needed. 

Concerning  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  sensible  to  grow  legumes  at  all 
when  grass  well  fertilized  with  nitrogen  may 
provide  just  as  much  and  just  as  good  feed, 
Prof.  W.  K.  Kennedy  said,  “We  still  feel  the 

( Continued  on  Page  288 ) 
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One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  V,  S . 
farming  since  World  War  II  has  been  in  the 

Control  of  Weeds 

with  Chemicals 

By  DONALD  A.  SHALLOCK 


“The  face  of  Nature  smiles  serenely  gay; 

And  even  the  motley  race  of  weeds  enhance 
Her  rural  charms.  Yet  let  them  not  be  spared; 

Still  as  they  rise,  unconquered,  let  the  hoe 
Or  ploughshare  crush  them.  In  your  fields 
permit 

No  wild-flower  to  expand  its  teeming- 
bloom  .  .  . 

—  James  Grahame,  British  Georgies,  1812 

OST  of  these  weeds,  deplored  in 
farm  fields  as  much  150 
years  ago  as  they  are  today, 
originate  from  seeds  in  the 
surface  half-inch  of  soil.  An 
acre  of  this  thin  layer  contains 
millions  of  seeds — some  having- 
laid  dormant  for  as  long  as  30  years  — just 
waiting  for  the  heat  of  the  spring  sun,  the 
lengthening  daylight  hours,  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  moisture  to  set  off  their  germination 
and  growth.  Then  the  vigorous  weed  roots 
reach  out  for  food  and  water  from  the  soil. 

Weeds  have  a  big  advantage  over  crops  in 
the  struggle  for  survival;  most  all  our  culti¬ 
vated  plants  must  be  transported,  trans¬ 
planted,  or  seeded  in  what  is  essentially  an 
environment  unfriendly  to  them.  They  are  not 
always  naturally  adapted  to  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  grow.  The  soil  is  often  sour,  it 
may  cake  easily,  and  it  can  be  either  too  wet 
or  too  dry.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  low'  in 
fertility,  shallow  in  depth  and  almost  lifeless 
in  character.  In  nature’s  unprejudiced  selec¬ 
tion  and  in  the  consequent  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival,  weak-sister  weeds  unable  to  withstand 
these  hardships  of  environment  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Those  weeds  remaining  to  plague  us 
have  adapted  their  seeds,  their  roots,  and 
their  stems  and  leaves  for  domination  of  the 
plant  v/orld. 

Big  Loss  from  Weeds 

So  we  must  control  weeds  to  enable  our 
crops  to  grow.  Men  must  intervene  with  sci¬ 
ence,  skill  and  labor.  Weeds  are  said  to  cost 
American  agriculture  $4  billion  a  year;  the 
loss  from  or  cost  of  controlling  them  on  some 
farms  may  run  up  to  $1,000  and  over.  Losses 
come  from  the  need  for  extra  labor  and  time, 
from  crop  failure,  and  from  low  yields  or  poor 
crop  quality.  And  there  is  additional  loss  of 
beauty  and  plenty  of  discomfort  and  discon¬ 
tent  caused  by  weeds.  Surely  some  kind  of 
weed  control  is  necessary.  Shall  it  be  mechani¬ 
cal  cultivation,  chemical  treatment,  or  special 
management?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  con¬ 
trols  for  problem  weeds  in  various  crop  or 
ornamental  plants. 

Wild  Mustard  and  Yellow  Rocket.  These 


The  distortion  of  this  asparagus  brush  is  due  to 
2,4 -D.  Tioisting  is  typical  of  an  occasional  effect 
of  hormone  weed  killers. 


April  7,  1956 


are  the  weeds  which  give  most  trouble  in  small 
grains  and  hay  and  pasture  fields.  The  decep¬ 
tively  attractive  yellow  color  of  many  fields  of 
grain  comes  from  their  flowers.  But  mustard 
is  actually  easily  controlled  in  small  grains; 
2,4-D  amine,  sprayed  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter 
pound  in  10  gallons  of  water  per  acre  after 
the  plants  are  fully  tillered  and  while  mustard 
plants  are  young,  is  quite  effective,  If  legumes 
are  underseeded  in  the  grain,  2,4-D  may  cause 
damage,  however.  Dinitro  ( Sinox  PE )  at  three- 
quarters  pound  per  acre  in  40  gallons  of  water 
when  mustard  is  four  to  six  inches  high  pro¬ 
duces  good  results.  If  some  browning  of  grains 
occurs,  it  disappears  without  harmful  effects 
in  about  two  weeks. 

In  considering  these  chemical  controls,  we 
certainly  should  not  overlook  the  old  farm 
practice  of  controlling  mustard  plants  by  en¬ 
siling  the  infested  early  crop  or  by  grazing 
and  clipping.  These  practices  are  sure  to  be 
followed  until  a  safe,  sure-fire,  low-cost  chemi¬ 
cal  is  available  against  mustard  and  yellow 
rocket  in  grain  and  in  legume  combinations. 

Summer  Annual  Weeds.  Ragweed,  pigweed, 
smart  weed,  and  lambsquarter  are  easily  sub¬ 
dued  by  application  of  1.5  pounds  of  2,4-D  ester 
before  the  crop  comes  out  of  the  ground,  or 
one-quarter  pound  2,4-D  amine  after.  The 
trouble  with  this  is  that  corn,  grass  pastures 
and  waste  fields  and  roadsides  are  the  only 


Where  2,4-D  was  skipped  in  the  treatment  of  these 
small  grains,  wild  mustard  flourished.  Fred 
Lorenzo,  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  agricultural 
agent,  examines  this  striking  difference. 

places  where  this  control  may  be  used.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  peas,  lima 
beans,  soybeans,  carrots,  curcurbits,  and  leafy 
vegetables  will  not  tolerate  2,4-D.  Between  1.5 
and  three  pounds  of  dinitro  ( Sinox  PE )  in  20 
to  40  gallons  of  water  per  acre  can  well  be 
used  for  sweet  corn  at  come-up  time;  three  to 
four  and  one-half  pounds  of  dinitro  are  effec¬ 
tive  against  the  annual  weeds  in  soybeans,  lima 
beans,  and  Irish  potatoes  before  the  seedlings 
emerge.  Three-quarters  to  one  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  dinitro  are  effective  to  use  in  peas 
when  they  are  three  to  eight  inches  tall.  There 
is  a  caution  to  be  observed  about  the  dinitros, 
however:  do  not  use  them  when  temperatures 
are  over  80  degrees  Fahrenheit;  they  are  very 
volatile  and  vapors  may  damage  growing  crops. 

Stoddard  solvent  is  safe  and  effective  against 
weeds  in  carrots,  parsnips,  young  parsley  seed¬ 
lings,  and  young  celery  seedlings.  Sixty  to  80 
gallons  of  the  undiluted  material  should  be 
applied  broadcast  or  over  the  row  when  both 
weeds  and  crops  are  small.  A  pressure  of  60 
to  80  pounds  is  about  right.  Stoddard  solvent 
should  not  be  applied  within  seven  weeks  of 
harvesting. 

Asparagus  beds’  treatment  with  CMU 
( Karmex  W )  is  now  resolved.  Early  reports 
that  CMU  affected  the  flavor  of  frozen  or  can¬ 
ned  asparagus  kept  down  its  use  somewhat. 


A  length  of  neoprene  or  rubber  hose  and  a  hand 
boom  may  be  connected  to  the  power  sprayer  to 
control  poison  ivy  and  small  brush  with  2,4-D. 


One  to  1.5  pounds  per  acre  broadcast  or  over 
the  rows  is  recommended  just  before  or  just 
after  the  cutting  season.  Using  100  gallons  of 
water  per  acre  will  make  it  easier  to  keep 
CMU  in  suspension.  Three  to  3.5  pounds  of 
Crag  herbicide  may  be  used  on  asparagus,  too, 
after  the  cutting  season,  or  400  to  800  pounds 
of  granular  calcium  cyanamide  may  be  used 
during  it. 

Annual  weeds  in  strawberries  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  Crag  herbicide  ( SES )  at  three 
pounds  per  acre  applied  in  40  to  100  gallons 
of  water.  This  should  be  applied  about  two 
weeks  after  planting;  one  application  will  in¬ 
hibit  weed  growth  for  about  one  month.  Second 
and  third  applications  can  well  be  made  follow¬ 
ing  thorough  cultivation,  but  they  will  not  be 
effective  during  drought.  Recommendations 
for  controlling  summer  annual  weeds  in 
miscellaneous  vegetable  crops  may  be  obtained 
from  state  specialists  in  vegetable  crops  or 
from  the  local  county  agents. 

Poison  Ivy.  This  weed  is  the  most  undesir¬ 
able  thing  that  grows  along  stone  walls,  in 
fence  rows,  amidst  ornamentals,  and  in  or¬ 
chards.  Where  control  is  not  complicated  by 
presence  of  desirable  shrubs,  ornamental  trees, 
or  fruit  trees,  one-third  pound  of  2,4-D  in 
enough  solution  to  cover  foliage  thoroughly 
is  successful.  A  mixture  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T 
at  the  same  rate  gets  rid  of  the  ivy  when  used 
in  the  Fall  or  Winter  as  a  dormant  spray.  In 
apple  orchards  and  near  plants  susceptible 
to  2,4-D,  try  three-quarters  pound  of  ammate 
in  a  gallon  of  water  per  100  square  feet.  Do 
not  spray  poison  ivy  on  trees,  but  pull  it  or 
cut  it  away  before  treating.  Spraying  the 
trunks  of  apple  trees  either  kills  the  tree  or 
harms  the  fruit. 

The  Real  Tough  Weeds 

Nutgrass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Quackgrass, 
Canada  Thistle,  and  Milkweed.  These  are 
the  real  bad  ones  in  mother  nature’s  family 
of  weeds.  Fallow  and  smother  cropping  have 
been  used  successfully  along  with  hand  pull¬ 
ing,  hoeing  and  cultivation.  But  chemical  con¬ 
trol  prior  to  plowing  seems  now  more  promis¬ 
ing.  From  four  to  eight  pounds  of  Dalapon  or 
one  to  four  pounds  of  amino  triazole  ( Amizol ) 
in  20  to  40  gallons  of  water  per  acre  are  treat¬ 
ments  worth  trying.  Plowing  or  cultivation 
should  be  done  about  10  days  later  and  some 
two  weeks  before  corn  or  bean  planting  time. 
Amino  triazole  looks  very  favorable  for  con¬ 
trolling  milkweed,  Canada  thistle,  Bermuda 
grass  and  nutgrass;  and  Dalapon  looks  good 
in  controlling  Bermuda  grass.  Because  details 
of  amount,  time  and  frequency  of  application 
have  not  been  adequately  investigated,  no 

( Continued  on  Page  263 ) 


SES  ( Crag  herbicide)  at  rate  and  time  recom¬ 
mended  remove  annual  weeds  from  strawberry 
beds.  The  untreated  area  in  the  background  of 
this  bed  shoivs  heavy  iveed  infestation. 
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Have  the  Biggest  Berries  in  Town  in  Your  Garden! 
STERN'S  DELUXE  “EMPIRE”  PLANTS 

Produce  Magnificent 

PLUM  SIZE' 
STRAWBERRI 

EASY  TO  GROW!  WINTER  HARDY!  GUARANTEED! 


Ever  raised  strawberries  so  huge  they  were  the  talk 
of  your  neighborhood?  Ever  eaten  luscious,  juicy, 
sweet,  firm-textured  strawberries  as  big  as  plums? 

Now  you  can,  with  Stern’s  superb  "Empire”  Straw¬ 
berry  plants !  They  produce  extra  red  showpiece  ber¬ 
ries  so  big,  3  or  4  fill  a  dessert  dish!  Berries  of  such 
incomparable  flavor  that  after  one  taste  you  know  you’re  eating  the  world’s  finest!  Best  of  all, 
they  produce  deluxe  strawberries  by  the  thousands— go  on  producing  for  years ! 

FROM  EACH  PLANT  — 6  PINTS  OF  BERRIES  A  YEAR! 

Stern’s  superior  "Empire”  Strawberries  are  easy  to  grow,  absolutely  hardy— resist  drought— 
thrive  even  in  hot  weather.  Such  enormous  producers  that  over  3-year  field  tests  each  plant 
proved  itself  a  little  "strawberry  factory  '—actually  yielded  an  average  of  6  pints  of  deluxe 
"plum  size”  strawberries  a  year! 

HAVE  PLANTS  FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2>^c  EACH! 

You’d  expect  to  pay  premium  prices  for  these  premium  plants.  Order  now  and  they’re  yours 
for  only  a  few  pennies  each  !  They  make  ideal  low-growing  border  plants,  with  glistening 
green  foliage,  big  white  and  yellow  flowers  that  develop  into  luscious  red  fruit.  Plant  them 
in  beds,  of  course,  and  also  along  walks,  or  use  to  beautify  any  bare  spot.  Plant  enough  so 
you  can  have  all  the  delicious  "plum  size”  strawberries  you  want  for  shortcakes,  jams  and  to 
serve  with  cream.  Highly  recommended  for  freezing.  Retain  their  flavor  perfectly,  so  plant  an 
ample  quantity  and  enjoy  real  strawberry  luxury  all  year ! 

BEST  PLANTING  TIME  IS  NOW -ORDER  WITH  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 

"Empire”  Strawberry  Plants  are  our  finest.  Largest  No.  1  size— best  and  biggest  grade.  That’s 
official.  Their  strong,  well  developed  crowns  and  roots  withstand  even  severe  winter  condi¬ 
tions.  They  produce  an  abundance  of  deluxe  berries  every  year.  You  must  be  completely  satis¬ 
fied.  Otherwise  receive  free  replacement  or  your  money  back.  That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Note  These  Low  Prices  For  Deluxe  Plants— The  More  You  Order  The  More  You  Save! 

50  for  $2.50  TOO  for  $4  500  for  $15  1000  for  $25 

JSter/rs  Nurseries  Field  r,  Geneva r  New  York 


Specialists  In  Rare  and  Choice  Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr„  transplanted,  4  to  6 


In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  20  Evergreens,  all  4  yr.  old 
transplanted  5  to  1 0  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  Spruce, 
White  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  all  20 
for  only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of 
Miss.  River  add  25c).  F  RLE  illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  small  everorcen 
trees.  ALL  TREES  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
DEPT.  RN-416,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One-dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenton,  N.J. 


Catalog 

on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  — 

1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

•i- 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

19.50 

Rhubarb  —  ! 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

— 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

3 

yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

(.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBOBO,  N.J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Blueberries,  Raspberries.  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees — all  illustrated,  valuable  tips 
tin  planting.  Write  for  yours — N0W1 
RAYNER  BROS..  Salisbury  29.  Md. 


Certified  Blueberry  Plants 

12  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  $5.18 

ASSORTED  VARIETIES 

Rooted  Cuttings  and  Larger  Plants 

A.  G.  AMMON 

A.  G.  AMMON,  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  10  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 


Post  pair!  a:  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


20- D, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


3  Yr.  Selected  Evergreens 

30  to  BUNDLE— $5.00  Postpaid 

Choice  Stock  shipped  direct  from  growers  at  Planting 
Time.  5  each  of  Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  White  Spruce, 
Mugho  Pine,  White  Pine,  American  Red  Pine  and 
Scotch  Pine.  3  yr.  seedlings — 4  to  12  inches.  Write 
for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Planting  Guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today . 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Use  the,  very  beSfc  for  profitable  crops  this  year.  Write 
for  "ouP  catalog  on  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  BROCCOLI, 
CAULIFLOWER,.  SWEET  POTATO  and  other  plants. 
}.  P.  C0UNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
“Virginia's  Olddsf  and  Largest  Growers.” 


World’s  Best  New  Peach 

Awarded  United  States  Plant  Patent  814  HALE 
HARRISON.  Ripens  mid-season.  Fuzzless,  Brilliant, 
Beautiful  Peach.  Fines*  flavored.  Large,  Yellow, 
Freestone.  5  to  6  ft.  trees  $2.25  each;  10  for  $19.00. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


-  FARMERS,  DEALERS,  AGENTS  - 

Make  extra  money.  Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new 
proven  nationally  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time. 

Samples  and  demonstrating  outfit  FREE. 
CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  69,  ILLINOIS 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Robinson.  Temple,  Tenn. 
Beauty.  Catskill,  Ambrosia,  Fairfax:  '00-S2.25;  300- 
$5.50  all  prepaid.  ALFRED  CLARK,  DENTON,  MD. 
For  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMEB.  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PUNTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason- 

_  able  prices.  Write  today. 

Bountiful!  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R4( 6  Princess  Anne.Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 

fR^i'ECTS  2c-°! 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARGUS 
40  Varieties — Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  lime. 
It  Pays.  For  Belter  Result?  Write  for  Our  FREE 
Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS, 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Allgolds  and  Bunch  Partorreos:  200,  $2.00;  500.  $3.00; 
1000,  $5.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porte  Ricos:  200,  $1.56; 
50,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.  Growers’  Guide  Free. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESEE 


“Tll2L*eojs  cjL*  Slirntos 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  frees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreak,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  ouirie  and  price  list  write. 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


Rutgers  Tomato  Plants 

Strong,  stucky  plants.  Field  grown  from  N.  Y.  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed.  Ready  for  shipping'  about  May  20  thru 
June  20.  Also  cabbage  plants,  best  varieties. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  particulars. 

E.  H.  HAMSTEAD,  GREENWOOD,  DELAWARE 
- - - - 

!  QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
witn  modern  Kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Frss 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


Fruit  and  Garden 


Plans  on  Strawberries 

Although  I  have  been  on  crutches 
i  for  30  years,  we  have  plenty  of  land 
|  and  barnyard  manure,  so  I  am  think¬ 
ing  about  growing  some  strawberries 
i  for  market.  I  have  a  half  acre  in 
i  mind  for  a  beginning;  until  last  Fall 
the  land  had  not  been  plowed  for 
15  years,  and  was  coming  into  brush. 
It  slopes  gradually  and  tends  even 
in  a  normal  year  to  be  a  little  moist, 
but  not  wet.  I  manured  it  this  Fall 
and  sowed  winter  rye.  I  would  like 
to  plow  again  and  plant  in  Spring. 
Do  you  think  this  would  be  all  right? 

'  *■  a.  j.  s. 

Manuring  the  land  and  turning 
under  rye  as  you  suggest  is  good 
preparation  for  strawberries.  If  this 
piece  of  land  is  grass  sod.  it  may  be 
infested  with  white  grubs  which  will 
damage  the  strawberry  plants.  You 
can  tell  if  grubs  are  present  when 
the  land  is  plowed;  you  will  see  them 
in  the  furrow.  Chlordane,  aldrin  or 
heptachlor  can  be  applied  in  the  soil 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Commercial  fertilizer  is  good  for 
strawberries  and  will  not  burn,  if 
used  properly.  Too  much  in  dry- 
weather,  or  if  it  gets  on  the  leaves, 
can  injure  the  plants.  Good  vege¬ 
table  garden  soil  is  suitable  for 
strawberries.  If  water  stands  on  the 
land  more  than  a  few  hours  follow¬ 
ing  a  heavy  rain  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  it  is  probably  not  a  good 
field  for  strawberries,  however.  If 
you  have  never  grown  strawberries 
before,  I  suggest  that  you  start  with 
half  an  acre  and  increase  as  you  gain 
experience.  If  two  acres,  say,  did 
well,  you  might  be  overwhelmed. 
Picking  and  marketing  a  heavy  crop 
in.  a  short  time  in  an  area  where 
there  are  no  large  cities  is  a  real 
job.  Strawbereries  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  profitable  Strawberries  set 
two  feet  apart  in  rows  three  and  one- 
half  feet  apart  require  6,223  plants 
for  an  acre.  Yields  vary  from  2,000 
to  8,000  quarts  per  acre,  with  5.000 
being  a  fair  average.  g.  l.  s. 


Coffee  Waste  os  Soil 
Conditioner 

I  have  a  big  pile  of  coffee  grounds 
from  a  processing  plant  and  believe 
it  can  be  used  to  improve  my  soil. 
Can  I  compost  it?  Would  it  need 
lime?  g.  e. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with 
coffee  grounds  used  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  they  have  given  excellent 
results  when  used  on  house  plants 
and  should  make  an  excellent  source 
of  organic  matter.  Use  them  as  a 
mulch  or  as  organic  material  added 
directly  to  the  soil  without  compost¬ 
ing.  They  would  require  a  moderate 
application  of  lime.  You  should  also 
add  a  liberal  amount  of  nitrogen,  as 
all  forms  of  organic  matter  tend  to 
lock  up  all  the  nitrogen  temporarily. 


New  Chestnuts  Coming 

I  wonder  if  there  are  other  native 
chestnut  trees  besides  mine  in  New 
York  State  that  bloom  and  bear.  The 
one  on  our  place  is  25  feet  high. 

R.  P. 

American  chestnut  trees'  that  are 
still  growing  have  been  reported  from 
time  to  time,  but,  on  testing,  they 
have  all  proved  to  be  susceptible  to 
the  blight.  The  trees  grow  from 
sprouts  of  blight-killed  trees  and 
may  reach  bearing  age:  after  which 
they  usually  succumb,  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  we  can  hope  for  blight- 
resistant  trees  from  the  American 
chestnut.  They  may  come,  but  they 
have-  not  come  yet. 

The  chestnuts  of  the  future  will 
come  from  the  Chinese  chestnut.  This 
is  resistant  to  blight,  and  it  bears 
much  larger  nuts  than  the  American 
chestnut.  The  quality  is  equally  good. 
Selected  varieties  that  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  budding  and  grafting  are 


now  being  planted  commercially  in 
the  South.  They  are  somewhat  hardi¬ 
er  than  peach  trees.  Breeding  work 
now  under  way  may  eventually  pro¬ 
duce  hybrids  of  the  American  and 
Chinese  chestnuts  that  will  also  be 
worth  growing.  g.  l.  s. 


Cucumber  Vines  Turn 
Yellow 

Can  you  please  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  my  cucumbers?  For  five 
years  I  have  tried  to  raise  them,  but 
the  vines  turn  yellow  and  produce 
few  cucumbers.  w.  l.  k. 

Cucumbers  require  well  limed 
soil  that  has  been  abundantly  fertil¬ 
ized.  The  5-10-10  formula  is  usually 
used  for  cucumbers.  They  also  re¬ 
quire  abundant  organic  matter  in 
the  form  of  stable  manure  or  com¬ 
post.  The  yellow  color  of  the  leaves 
may  be  due  to  disease.  If  your  plants 
do  not  respond  to  fertilization  and 
liming,  it  is  suggested  that  you  send 
a  specimen  of  the  leaves  to  your  ex¬ 
periment  station  at  New  Brunswick 
for  diagnosis  of  the  trouble. 

D.  F.  J. 


Small  Game  in  the  Garden 

Even  though  I  have  only  a  small 
garden.  I  do  not  like  it  when  rabbits 
eat  the  tops  off  my  vegetables.  They 
take  lettuce,  carrots  and  beets.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  keep  them 
away?  e.  h. 

There  are  animal  repellents  that 
protect  crops  from  rabbits  and  other 
mammals  that  cause  damage.  The 
most  effective  of  these  is  z.  i.  p.  It  is 
mixed  with  water  and  applied  to 
leaves  as  a  spray.  It  cannot  be  used, 
however,  on  vegetables  where  the 
leaves  are  eaten.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  control  for  rabbits  is  a  good 
tight  fence,  which  you  will  find  ivell 
worth  the  cost  of  construction. 

D.  f.  j. 


Cabbage  Had  Club  Roots 

All  my  cabbage  last  year  had 
knobs  on  the  roots  and  never  formed 
heads  at  all.  Can  you  tell  me  if 
something  is  lacking  in  my  soil  and 
what  to  use  if  there  is?  s.  d.  o. 

New  York 

Club  root  on  cabbage  is  due  to  a 
fungus  in  the  soil  for  which  there  is 
no  preventive  except  to  grow  plants 
on  new  soil  and  not  go  back  to  the 
infected  location  for  five  years.  It  is 
important  to  have  the  plants  grown 
in  sterile  soil,  or  soil  that  is  known 
to  be  free  from  infection  with  the 
club  root  organism.  d.  f.  j. 


Raspberries  with  Peaches 

My  peach  trees  are  going  into  the 
new  orchard  20  feet  apart  each  way. 
Can  I  expect  good  results  by  running 
rows  of  red  raspberries  between 
the  lines  of  trees?  c.  n. 

The  raspberries  may  be  grown  be¬ 
tween  the  peach  trees  if  they  are 
removed  when  they  begin  to  crowd 
the  peaches.  You  should  get  several 
crops  of  raspberries  before  this  hap¬ 
pens.  g.  l.  s. 
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Countryman's  journal 

Can  you  hear  those  sweet,  high- 
pitched  notes  floating  by  on  an  over¬ 
head  breeze?  Those  are  the  willow 
whistles  of  yesteryear  that  boys 
piped  as  they  walked  country  roads 
to  district  schools. 

Father,  a  combination  minister- 
fanner  for  many  years  in  Hancock, 
N.  H.,  used  to  say  he  never  could  be 
sure  it  was  April  by  the  weather;  but 
when  he  heard  the  willow  whistles, 
he  knew  that  Spring  was  just  around 
the  corner.  In  those  bygone,  flavor¬ 
ful  days,  when  children  walked  to 
school  instead  of  riding  buses,  a  boy 
needed  three  or  four  willow  whistles. 

All  willows  have  single-scale  buds 
and  all  are  richly-colored.  The  black 
willow  is  our  most  common  variety 
and  has  deep,  shining  red  buds;  the 
swamp  willow  has  an  orange-hued 
bud  with  a  faint  tinge  of  purple;  the 
pussy  has  a  handsome,  bluish-black 
bud  with  red  or  maroon  mottling 
near  the  tip.  For  nearly  100  million 
years,  willows  have  been  growing  in 
the  Potomac  region. 

I  always  thought  the  pussy  willow 
had  the  easiest  slipping  bark,  and  I 
began  testing  willow  branches  about 
maple  sugar  time.  The  juice  of  life 
begins  to  run  early  in  the  willow; 
only  the  alder  is  ahead  of  the  willow 
in  the  Spring  with  its  lengthening 
catkins,  the  first  true  sign  of  the 
resurrection  season. 

Willows  that  grow  near  water  have 
the  most  juice,  and  boys  going  to 
District  9  knew  a  spot  just  below 
an  old  plank  bridge  where  the  wil¬ 
lows  were  thick.  It  is  a  craftsman’s 
task  to  make  a  satisfactory  whistle. 
The  bark  is  tapped  loose  with  the 
back  of  the  jackknife,  a  V-shaped 
cut  is  made  and  a  slice  taken  off  the 
round  twig.  When  the  bark  cover  is 
put  back  in  place,  one  can  play 
sweet,  high  notes.  By  varying  the 
sizes  of  the  cuts,  it  is  easy  to  have 
several  musical  instruments. 

Almost  200  species  of  willows  have 
been  described,  and  in  addition  there 
are  innumerable  hybrids.  Some  of 
the  willows  names  are  interesting: 
Shining  Willow,  Autumn  Willow, 
Creak  Willow,  Weeping  Willow, 
Hoary  Willow',  Purple  Willow  and 
Long-Beaked  Willow.  The  willow  is 
a  humble  tree  and  many  species  are 
simply  shrubs.  The  oaks  and  maples 
and  beeches  are  often  massive,  digni¬ 
fied  patriarchs;  the  beautiful  pines 
and  spruces  like  the  uplands,  but 
the  willows  choose  the  low  spots 
where  their  roots  can  be  in  moist 
soil.  The  Black  Willow'  may  grow  to 
90  or  100  feet  in  height,  but  the  Black 
is  the  exception. 

We  pay  little  attention  to  willows 
except  in  early  Spring  when  the 
pussies  thrust  forth  gray-furred 
noses  to  test  the  warming  air.  The 
Weeping  Willows  make  golden-hued 
bouquets  in  April  sunshine.  The 
Hoary  has  a  red  tinge  in  its  stems. 

Now  it  is  willow  whistle  time  again 
and  there  are  men  and  women  who 
look  across  the  fields  and  hills  these 
heart-stirring  days  and  remember 
the  years  of  long  ago  when  the  Pipes 
of  Pan  were  sounding  along  country 
roads.  Some  of  us  still  believe  that 
elves  and  fairies  inhabit  this  world, 
and  one  day  while  you  are  out  mend¬ 
ing  fence  in  mellow  sunshine,  you 
may  hear  a  sweet  note  floating  by  on 
the  south  breeze.  It  is  a  willow 
whistle’s  note,  echoing  down  the 
corridor  of  Time.  H.  S.  Pearson 

New'  Hampshire 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10,00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett. .  6.75 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  6.50 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler.. .  6.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

April  7,  1956 


For 

PROLIFIC 

Yields 


Use 

PROLIFIC 

Fertilizer 


Are  you  missing  big  crops  because  some¬ 
thing  is  missing  in  your  soil?  To  make  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  produce  abundant  yields, 
plants  not  only  must  have  plenty  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash.  They  also  require 
secondary  plant  foods  and  small  quantities 
of  many  minor  or  so-called  “trace”  elements. 

Most  soil  tests  do  not  show  deficiencies  in 
minor  elements.  Yet  they  are  just  as  vital  to 
your  crops  as  vitamins  are  to  your  own 
growth  and  development.  If  they  are  missing 


from  your  soil,  your  crops  cannot  produce 
the  yields  and  profits  you  want. 

Many  leading  farmers  use  V-C 

PROLIFIC  Fertilizer  to  make  sure  their  soil 
is  well  supplied  with  everything  that  crops 
need  for  big  yields.  V-C  PROLIFIC  is  a 
superior  blend  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash,  fortified  with  secondary  plant  foods 
and  important  minor  elements. 

Try  using  V-C  PROLIFIC  this  year!  It  can 

make  a  big  difference  in  your  yields  and 
profits.  You’ll  like  its  low  cost  and  its  easy- 
drilling  quality.  Your  crops  will  like  every 
plant  food  it  contains.  See  your  V-C  dealer 
today!  Be  specific!  Buy  PROLIFIC! 


PROLIFIC 


THE  FE 


PRO 


POWER  ! 
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Stern’s  superb  Superfection  Strawberries  are  really  the  berries!  Ever¬ 
bearing,  easy  to  grow— produce  big  crops  of  the  most  luscious  straw¬ 
berries  of  all !  Plant  now !  See  them  burst  into  bloom  with  delightful  white  and  yellow  blossoms 
almost  before  you  know  it!  Watch  those  big,  juicy  sweet  berries  appear  in  just  60  days!  Enjoy  your 
own  garden-fresh  strawberries  right  through  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall !  Enjoy  them  month  after 
month,  every  year  for  years!  Absolutely  winter-hardy.  Except  for  a  week  or  two  in  hottest  weather, 
continue  bearing  till  frost— often  till  Thanksgiving ! 


HAVE  LUSCIOUS  RIPE  RED 


And  Every  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


Plant  Stern’s  3-Season  Superfection  Everbearing  Strawberries  NOW! 


FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET- 

AND  MMM  ...  WHAT  FLAVOR 

One  taste  and  you  know  they’re  the  sweetest, 
juiciest,  most  flavorsome  strawberries  that  ever 
glorified  a  shortcake  or  a  sundae!  You’ll  enjoy 
them  in  delicious  homemade  jams,  pies,  pastries, 
too— and  perhaps  most  of  all,  fresh  from  the 
garden,  with  cream ! 

PICK  'EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FAU 


Wonderful  with  cream 


Make  luscious  jams 


Delicious  shortcake 


JS tern's  Nurseries 

Field  R,  Geneva,  New  York 


YIELD  3  TIMES  MORE  FRUIT! 

Acclaimed  by  farm  and  garden  authorities  and 
thousands  of  home  gardeners  all  over  the  U.S. ! 
In  actual  field  tests  produced  approximately 
8,000  quarts  per  acre  first  year  planted— 3  times 
more  fruit  than  other  everbearing  varieties  !  Pro¬ 
duced  huge  crops  in  home  gardens,  too.  Make 
delightful,  low-growing,  flowering  border 
plants,  so  now  even  city  gardeners  can  enjoy 
fresh-picked  strawberries  without  sacrificing 
scarce  garden  space ! 

Ideal  Planting  Time  Is  Now! 

Order  With  A.oney-Bctcfc  Guarantee 

Stern’s  Super  Grade  No.  1  plants  have  big  husky 
roots,  with  hundreds  of  long  fibrous  feeders  for 
exceptional  production.  (Stern’s  "MOIST- 
LOCKED’’  packing  assures  safe  delivery.) 
They’re  ready  to  be  planted  right  now— ready  to 
bear  luscious,  sugar  sweet  strawberries  in  60 
days!  You  must  be  completely  satisfied.  Other¬ 
wise  receive  free  replacement  or  your  money 
back.  That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES! 

25  for  $2  •  50  for  $3.75  •  100  for  $6  .  200  for  $10 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Specialists  in  Pore  and  Choice  Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers 


•  • 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce- — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS K93I Indiana,  Pa. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from 
NURSERY  to  you.  Peach, 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Rhubarb, 

Asparagus,  Grape  Vines, 

Shade  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Privet 
Hedging,  etc.  SATiSFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our 
FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 

Write:  BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  Box  18,  Selby ville,  Del. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Prepaid.  46th  Year 

Balsam  &  Douglas  Fir;  Austrian  &  Scotch  Pine; 
Norway,  Red  &  White  Spruce  2-year  2-4  in  SDS. 
3c  each  in  100  lots  —  2'/2c  each  in  1000  lots.  BLUE 
SPRUCE  3-year  4-6  in  12  for  SI. 20;  100.  $7.00. 

SPECIAL — your  choice  (3  for  $1.00)  Prepaid.  Althea, 
Rose  of  Sharon  12-18  in.  in  a  colors.  European 
Larch  2-yr.  12-24  in.;  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  shrub 

12-15  in.;  Spirea  Van  Houttei  2 -ft. ;  American  MT 
Ash  I  ‘  2-2  ft.  Paper  White  Birch  2-yr.  1-2  ft.  Can¬ 
adian  Hemlock  9-12  in.  It  pays  to  plant  trees  from  the 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

6  RHODODENDRON 
and  &  AZALEASi 


Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


—  NEW!  VIRUS-FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
From  foundation  stock  supplied  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Available  in  leading  varieties.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  increased  production  of  these  plants 
will  amaze  you.  Complete  line  of  nursery  stock,  newest 
peach  introductions,  fruit  trees,  roses  and  evergreens. 

Write  for  free  color  catalog. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

EOX  14,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  thi3 
year.  Allen’s  1956  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties  —  best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write,  today. 

_  W.  F.'ALIEN  COMPANY 
71  Evergreen  Ave.,  Sali*bury.  Maryland 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Planting  stock — seedlings  and  transplants.  Scotch  Pine 
a  specialty.  Many  other  popular  species.  We  grow 
millions.  Quantity  stock  at  low  prices  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


TRAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

1.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-562,  Allen,  Md. 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


FREE  •  1956  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOG 

Profit  from  50  years  experience  growing  and  shipping 
hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant.  Pepper  &  Potato  plants. 
Satisfaction  assurred.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 

P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


APRIL  SPECIALS:  Brilliant;  20th  Century;  Super¬ 
fection  strawberry  plants,  $4.00-100.  Premier:  Dunlap; 
Armore;  Robinson,  $3.-100  postpaid.  Latham  Raspberry 
$7-100.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  Ready  APRIL  10 
Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre.  Marion  Market.  Ferry's 
Round  Dutch.  Penn  State  Ballhead.  Danish  Ballhead: 
300-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  I000-S5.50  postage  paid.  Ex¬ 

press  collect  $2.00-1000.  Onion  Plants:  Yellow  Sweet 
Spanish,  Yellow  Bermuda.  White  Bermuda:  300-$2.50: 
500-S3.50;  1 000  -  $5.50  postage  paid.  Express  collect 

$2.00-1000.  Cauliflower  Plants:  Early  Snowball  X: 
1 00-$ 1 .25 ;  500-$4.00:  I000-$6.00  postage  paid.  Ex¬ 

press  collect  $5.00-1000.  Broccoli  Plants:  1 00-$ 1 .25 ; 
300-$2.75;  500-$3.75;  I000-$0.00  postage  paid.  Ex¬ 

press  collect  $3.50-1000.  Write  for  catalog:  Tomato, 
Potato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants  for  April, 
May.  June  delivery.  Will  have  Fireball  and  Red 

Jacket  tomato  plants.  Write  tor  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA _ Telephone  8162-4 

Held  Grown  ::  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  full-bearing  plants,  from  the 

TOMATO  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD 

25-S1.00,  50-SI. 50,  postpaid;  400-S2.50,  1000- 

S4.00  express  collect;  10,000  or  over  S3. 50  per 
thousand,  express  collect.  You  can  depend 
on  our  25  years  experience.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  folder. 

M.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Dept.  B,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 
10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $3.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  2655. _ BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


10,000,000  PLANTS  NOW  READY! 

FROSTPROOF  FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre.  Marion  Market.  Wake¬ 
fields.  Round  Dutch.  Penn  State,  Danish  Ballhead. 
Onion:  Sweet  Spanish,  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda. 
Lettuce:  Great  Lakes,  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  1000- 

$5.50  parcel  post  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00-1000. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  on  tomato,  potato,  cauli¬ 
flower,  Brussel  Sprout,  broccoli  and  sweet  pepper. 
Good  plants  and  prompt  shipment  guaranteed.  Ship¬ 
ping  capacity  half  million  daily.  33  years  growing 
quality  plants.  HARVEY  LANKFORD, 

FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA _ PHONE:  8162-3 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS.  Strawberry:  Gem  and 
Superfection  everbearing  $4.60-100;  Empire.  Robinson, 
Sparkle  and  Premier  $3.25-100.  Red  Raspberry:  Lat¬ 
ham.  Tayior  and  Indian  Summer,  $7-100.  Virus  Free, 
Fresh  dug.  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE.  N.  Y. _ Phone:  UPton  7-5515 

NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRID 

GOLDEN  BEAUTY.  All-American  silver  me¬ 
dal  winner  for  1955.  Also,  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Washington,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross,  Hoo- 
sier  Gold,  Grant,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 
BOX  R,  _ WINDSOR,  CONN, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS. _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

CHOICE  DAHLIAS:  TWENTY  ASSORTED  $2.00 

MRS.  GEORGE  MOSTERT.  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - 

44  VARIETIES.  SPRING  DUG.  FREE  PRICE 
LIST  and  CATALOG.  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow 
Bermuda  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  500- 
$2.10;  1 000-$3.50 :  2000-55.45;  3000-$6.90:  6000 

(crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  :-:  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


Extra  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  10  gorge¬ 
ous  colors,  $1.  20  kinds  $2.  Postpaid. 

Burnette  Gardens,  8,  Assumption,  III. 


-  VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  Dug  —  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  I00-$I  .25  postpaid.  Blooming 
size.  S.  GLOW,  664  South  St.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Empire,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Temple,  Robinson, 

Sparkle:  $3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing 
varieties:  Streamliner,  Superfection:  $4.75  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  PEN  F I  ELD,  NEW  YORK 
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Taming  the  Wild  Flowers 


To  me,  growing  wild  flowers  is  a 
fascinating  form  of  gardening,  one 
that  I  can  heartily  commend  to  those 
who  have  never  tried  it. 

It  is  easy  to  plan  such  a  garden 
today,  since  many  nurseries  special¬ 
ize  in  the  growing  of  native  plants 
for  sale.  Then,  too,  one  becomes 
much  more  familiar  with  the  plants 
by  raising  them  in  the  garden  than 
by  occasional  trips  to  woods  and 
fields.  The  worthwhile  work  of  con¬ 
servation  is  aided  also,  since  a  wild- 
flower  garden  cherishes  such  plants 
and  promotes  their  increase. 

In  starting  such  a  garden,  the 
first  consideration  is  the  right  loca¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  wildings  will  feel 
comfortably  at  home.  A  shaded  spot 
surrounded  by  full  sunlight  provides 
ideal  conditions;  for  here  both  wood¬ 
land  and  field  flowers  can  be  grown, 
and,  if  there  is  a  stream  or  a  pool, 
moisture-loving  plants  can  be  in¬ 
cluded.  An  old,  partly-rotted  tree 
stump  is  a  delightful  asset  to  such 
a  garden.  A  friend  of  mine  “im¬ 
ported”  one  to  her  wild  garden,  and 
nobody  suspects  it  did  not  grow 
there,  so  at  home  does  it  look.  This 
could  well  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
woodsy  grouping,  using  ferns,  creep¬ 
ers  and  low-growing  woodland  plants. 

The  shady  side  of  the  house  is 
another  good  location  for  a  wild- 
flower  garden.  However,  trees  which 
have  a  greedy  root  system,  such  as 
maples  or  poplars,  must  be  avoided, 
for  they  absorb  all  the  water  and 
nourishment.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
locate  the  garden  as  near  to  a  water 
supply  as  possible,  for  wildings  are 
always  thirsty  and  cannot  SLirvive 
prolonged  droughts.  Nor  do  these 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  bog 
plants,  like  wet  feet.  Drainage,  there¬ 
fore,  is  an  important  consideration. 
This  can  readily  be  provided  by  the 
use  of  six  or  eight  inches  of  medium 
sandy  garden  soil  combined  with  a 
generous  amount  of  leaf  mold  or  peat 
moss,  placed  over  a  good  foundation 
of  broken  rocks  or  coal  ashes. 

When  it  comes  to  choice  of  plants, 
there  is  a  wide  range  from  which  to 
choose.  For  ground  covers  or  to  plant 
around  a  stump  or  log,  the  partridge 
berry  is  an  excellent  choice,  also 
wintergreen.  The  bunchberry  is  a 
delightful  low-growing  plant,  its 
lovely  white  flowers  followed  by 
bunches  of  brilliant  red  berries.  The 
ambition  of  many  wild  flower  garden¬ 
ers  is  to  grow  trailing  arbutus,  and 
plants  purchased  from  a  nursery 
are  far  more  apt  to  grow  success¬ 
fully  than  those  transplanted  from 
their  native  habitat.  This  tempera¬ 
mental  plant  requires  acid  soil,  very 
acid  soil.  If  healthy  clumps  from  a 
nursery  are  placed  in  a  moist  shady 
spot  and  mulched  with  pine  needles, 
the  plants  may  become  established, 
rewarding  the  gardener’s  patient 
efforts. 

For  planting  under  evergreens,  the 
lovely  white  painted  trilium  is  a 
happy  choice,  as  are  the  pink  lady’s- 
slipper  and  round-leaf  hepatica  with 
its  dainty  pink,  white  of  pale  laven¬ 
der  blossoms.  Also,  the  Canada  lily 
should  thrive  in  such  a  location, 
producing  bright  midsummer  bloom. 
The  beautiful,  fragile  bloodroot,  one 


of  the  earliest  spring  flowers  to 
bloom  in  the  Northeast,  is  very  easy 
to  grow.  Plants  are  inexpensive  to 
buy  or  are  readily  transplanted  from 
their  native  haunts;  and,  if  the  new 
home  is  quite  to  their  liking,  they 
will  thrive  and  multiply  year  after 
year.  While  this  plant  prefers  at 
least  partial  shade  and  a  moist  rich 
acid  soil,  it  will  tolerate  a  good  bit 
of  sun  and  dry  weather.  Personally, 
I  prefer  bloodroot  growing  in  masses 
by  itself,  rather  than  combined  with 
other  plants,  wild  or  cultivated,  be¬ 
cause  its  attractive  foliage  shows  to 
much  better  advantage.  I  once  came 
upon  quantities  of  these  exotic  plants 
growing  naturally  along  an  old  stone¬ 
wall  in  partial  shade  and  took  some 
home  to  set  out  in  a  similar  location. 

However,  you  may  prefer  to 
grow  bloodroot  along  with  cultivated 
plants;  if  so,  it  would  be  well  to 
choose  those  with  complementary 
foliage,  such  as  violets  or  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  plants  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
Bloodroot  is  also  attractive  when 
grown  under  shrubs. 

For  non-acid  soil,  there  is  Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit — a  beloved  childhood  fa¬ 
vorite,  trout  lily,  also  called  adder’s 
tongue,  and  dog-tooth  violet.  Ane¬ 
mones  and  the  orchid-like  fringed 
polygala  belong  in  this  category, 
while  for  a  background  the  taller, 
wild  geranium  is  a  good  choice.  A 
few  years  ago,  I  brought  home  sev¬ 
eral  clumps  of  yellow  violets  from 
Vermont,  giving  them,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  conditions  from  which 
I  had  taken  them — light  woodland 
soil — and  they  quickly  became  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  beautiful  wild  columbine,  a 
plant  of  airy  grace  and  beauty,  trans¬ 
plants  readily,  preferring  a  semi- 
shaded,  rocky  spot.  It  is  lovely  in 
the  rock  garden  or  light  woodland. 
If  you  do  not  have  rocks  in  your 
wild  garden,  why  not  “transplant” 
one  or  two?  They  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  its  attractiveness. 

But  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
have  what  you  want  where  you  want 
it;  and  in  that  case,  you  must  accede 
to  the  plant’s  demands.  I  have  in 
mind  specifically  the  lovely  marsh- 
marigold  which  I  have  foupd  very 
easy  to  transplant.  Masses  of  these 
bright  yellow  flowers  spreading  out 
over  swampy  meadow  lands  are  a 
gorgeous  sight  in  Spring.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  transplanted  clumps 
of  these  plants  at  intexwals  along  the 
banks  of  a  meadow  brook  where 
they  became  quickly  established 
and  spread  their  golden  mantle  over 
the  surrounding  area  every  year, 
come  Spring. 

Tall  field  flowers  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  frame  for  the  wild  garden.  If 
it  is  a  very  small  garden,  these  will 
provide  sufficient  shade  without  trees 
or  shrubs.  Among  such  plants  are 
Joe  Pye  weed,  meadow  rue,  golden- 
rod  and  the  New  England  asters, 
the  last-named  carrying  color  into 
the  late  Fall. 

And  ferns  should  not  be  omitted 
when  planning  a  garden  of  native 
plants,  for  the  fern  is  a  perfect  foil 
for  the  fragile  beauty  of  many  wild 
flowers.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


This  new  type  greenhouse  made  of  plastic  film  on  simple  wooden  frames 
is  reported  to  cost  from  five  to  16  per  cent  as  much  as  a  conventional  glass 
house.  The  plastic  film  is  double-layered  about  the  framing  to  provide  in¬ 
sulating  air-space. 
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«  NEW  ““  30  COMBINE 


of  separating  area  and  over  sixteen  square 
feet  of  cleaning  area  prevent  overloading — 
insure  more  and  cleaner  grain  in  the  tank. 

Outstanding  Performance  in  AS1  Crops 

You  will  get  the  same  exceptional  per¬ 
formance  from  the  new  30  in  every  crop, 
every  condition.  There  is  a  quick-change 
cylinder  speed  control  which  lets  you  get 
exactly  the  proper  cylinder  speed,  regard¬ 
less  of  crop  or  condition. 

The  open-bar  grate  in  this  new  combine 
allows  up  to  90  per  cent  separation  at  the 
instant  of  threshing.  This  prevents  over¬ 
loading  the  separating  unit — prevents  loss 
of  grain  from  improper  separation.  Snap-in 


JLalSTEN  to  the  steady  hum  of  the  threshing 
cylinder  of  the  new  30  and  you'll  know  that 
here  is  a  combine  that  does  a  real  job  of 
threshing.  As  every  good  thresherman 
knows,  even  feeding  is  the  big  secret  to  best 
threshing.  And,  in  the  new  30  Combine,  it's 
the  combination  of  the  auger-type  platform 
and  the  new  Even-Flo  Feed  that  keeps  the 
cylinder  humming  at  proper  threshing 
speed  at  all  times. 


Crops  Are  Thoroughly  Separated  and 

Cleaned 

Full- width,  straight-through  handling  of 
straw  and  grain  insures  complete  utilization 
of  every  inch  of  the  extra-large  separating 
and  cleaning  units.  Over  thirty  square  feet 


You  Spread 
Harvest  Costs  Thin 

with  a 

JOHN  DEERE  45 

Seif-Propelled 

It  will  cost  you  much  less  money 
to  harvest  your  crops  with  a  John 
Deere  45  Eight-  or  Ten-Foot  Self- 
Propelled  Combine.  You'll  combine 
more  economically,  do  a  better  job, 
put  more  and  cleaner  grain  in  the 
grain  tank. 

You  combine  more  economically 
with  the  45  because  you  combine 
all  your  crops  with  one  machine, 
from  small  grain  right  on  through 
corn.  This  means  your  investment 'is 
spread  over  more  acres,  cost  of 
harvesting  equipment  is  lower,  and, 
maintenance  costs  are  lower. 


inserts  clip  onto  the  grate  to  give  greater 
threshing  action  for  tough  crops.  Only  in 
the  new  30  will  you  find  all  of  these  crop¬ 
saving,  capacity-boosting  advantages. 

You  also  get  fine-line  adjustments  for  best 
separating  and  cleaning  of  every  crop  in 
the  new  30.  This  means  that  in  very  fine 
seed  crops  or- in  heavy  beans  you  save  more 
— put  a  cleaner  sample  in  the  grain  tank. 

You'll  want  to  see  the  new  John  Deere  30 
Combine  before  next  harvest.  Your  John 
Deere  dealer  would  like  to  show  it  off  and 
give  you  the  full  story. 


|  S«nd  for  FREE  LITERATURE  ' 

JOHN  DEERE  *  Moline,  111.  «  Dept.  P37 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated 
folder  on  the  new  30  Combine  Q  on 
the  45  Combine  |  j 

Name - . 

1  R.R _ Bax  _ _ 


Town . 
Sta!e  - 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


April  7,  1958 
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Low-cost,  top  .quality  silage  in  larger 
quantities  is  the  key  to  profitable  live¬ 
stock  feeding  —  and  now  the  NEW 
MARTIN  JUMBO  SILO  provides  up  to 
508  tons  of  capacity — produces  '‘upright 
steel  silo  quality ”  silage  at  low  cost  per 
toll,  in  quantities  heretofore  achieved 
only  in  wasteful,  messy  trenches.  Send 
coupon  today  for  the  facts  on  this  out¬ 
standing  new  development.  There’s  no 
obligation.  Learn  how  to  beat  the  “high 
cost  of  feeding.” 


No  Cheaper  Way  to  Feed! 


MARTIN 


m 

mmmm 

Please  send  more  information  on  the  New  Martin 
Jumbo  Silo  and  the  feeding  plan  it  makes  possible. 


Steel  Products  Corp. 


Name  _ _ 


712  Longview  Ave. 
Mansfield,  Ohio  606 


Address  _ 

City  &  State 


;  Don't  Buy  Single-Purpose 
■  Power  Garden  Equipment 


Your  Dollars 
Buy  MORE  £ 

ROTO-HOE 

There’s  no  need  to  buy  two, 
three,  or  more  separate 
power  garden  tools.  The 
“ROTO-HOE  IDEA’’  makes 
available  to  you  one  basic 
power  unit  and  a  wide 
variety  of  “customer- prov¬ 
en”  attachments.  AH  are 
integrally-designed  to  fit 
and  work  perfectly  with 
the  same  2  h.p.  ROTO- 
HOE  power  unit:  all  are 
interchangeable  in  a  few  seconds;  all  are  thoroughly 
“use-tested”,  available  NOW! 

Do  as  thousands  of  America’s  busy  gardeners  and 
farmers  have  done  —  use  ROTO-HOE  to  keep  your 
garden  better  and  easier.  Plenty  of  power,  excellent 
tilling  and  between-row  cultivating,  prices  so  low 
they  make  the  ROTO-HOE  lines  America’s  Best 
Values  in  power  lawn  and  garden  equipment.  Com¬ 
plete  ROTO-HOE  rotary  tiller  only  $134. 


NEW  22"  Self-Propelled 

Twin  ROTO-CUTTER 


helps  keep  lawn  velvet-smooth,  has  easy-to-sharpen 
twin  spindle1  blades.  Attaches  in  seconds,  costs  only 
$49.50  to  add  to  ROTO-HOE  power  unit;  or  as  a 
complete  unit,  ready  to  go  to  work  for  only  $131.50. 
FREE  COLOR  BROCHURE.  Illustrates  all  attach¬ 
ments  in  color,  gives  full  information.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  and  for  name  of  nearby  ROTO-HOE  dealer. 


ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Company 
EOX  78,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


Amerieu  r  Leader  at 
m  £■  Garden,  Equipment 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  : 


AMES  BALL  COUPLER 

. . .  gives  you  the  fastest  positive-action 
connections  on  any  sprinkler  system. 
ONLY  AMES  GIVES  YOU  ALL 
THESE  COUPLER  FEATURES: 

1.  Automatic  locking  by  water  pressure. 

2.  No  hooks,  latches  or  gadgets. 

3.  Steel  protection  on  both  ends  of  pipe. 

4.  22°  flexibility  at  connections. 

5.  Permanently  attached  to  prevent  leaks. 


See  us  or  write  for  full  details  on  the 
Ames  Ball  Coupler  and  the  famous 
ABC  Sprinkler  Systems. 

ui.R.nmEs  co. 

1414  SOUTH  WEST  STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 


Quality  Irrigation  Systems 


F  R  F  F  WIN  A  TRACTOR 

r  n  t  C  WRITE_FOR_ENTRY  BLANK 

IRRIGATE,  SPRAY,  DRAIN  OR 
FILL  ANYTHING  —  ANYWHERE! 
Will  not  Rust — Clog — or  Leak.  Pat¬ 
ented  Seal.  Pumps  2800  gph,  420 
gph  at  75'  Algh  or  1600  gph 
from  25'  well.  Six  blade  impieller. 
Threaded  for  pipe.  %  inlet,  %  outlet. 
Use  %  to  %  hp  motor'  7500  gph  9.95 
Heavier  2800  gph  8.95  Heavier  11.95 
Check,  MO  or  COD — Money  Back  Guarantee 
FREE  Literature — Comparison  Charts. 

U.  A.  T.  ENG.  Hlcksville  273,  N.Y. 


Surplus  Twist 


GENUINE,  HI-GRADE ,  CARBON  TOOL  STEEL  HARDENED,  BRAND-NEW 


5  5  6  5  5  5 

cm  -r  5  rr  cm  rr  co 

C  JO  »  - 

o  —  N  05  to  - 


Less  Than  5*  Each 


FOR  HAND  OR  ELECTRIC  DRILL: 
Hobbyists!  Homeowners!  Carpenters! 
Almost  your  last  chance  to  get  41 
brand-new,  carbon  tool-steel  twist 
drills  for  less  than  5  cents  each! 
Sells  for  up  to  $6  in  stores  .  .  .  but  all 
41  yours  for  only  $2  on  this  closeout 
offer.  You  get  about  5  each  of  all 
most-used  sizes  from  needle-sized  1/16" 
up  to  and  including  W.  Used  with  hand  or 
electric  drills.  Tempered  cutting  edges  easily 
bite  through  steel,  aluminum,  iron,  wood  or 
plastic.  Each  drill  hardened  and  designed  to  give 
1800  drillings.  Limited  supply  going  fast.  Probably  won’t 
have  enough  to  repeat  this  offer  ...  so  ORDER  TODAY! 
Money  back  if  not  convinced  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  drill 
values  ever.  Rush  $2  for  each  set  ordered  and  we  pay  postage.  If 
C.  0.  D.  you  pay  postage. 

(Factories,  Cabinet-Makers,  etc.  For  quantity  orders,  telegraph  while  supply  lasts  1) 

•  —  - - - -  —  —  —  —  -  —  —  — —  —  —  —  ti 

Scott-Mitchell  House,  Inc.  I 

I  611  BROADWAY,  DEPT  X-468  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y.  | 


Working  in  the  Vineyard 


(Continued  from  Page  251) 

record  half  pounds  up  to  six  pounds 
— a  pocket  scale  used  for  fish  or  a 
household  scale  will  do — and  esti¬ 
mating  the  weight  of  cane  prunings 
on  a  vine.  Prune  it  normally,  then 
pull  all  the  prunings  from  the  vine, 
cut  the  canes  from  the  two-year 
wood,  tie  a  string  about  the  canes 
and  weigh  the  bundle  .Was  the  esti¬ 
mate  high  or  low?  Continue  this  for 
several  hours  and  try  to  include 
vines  of  high  vigor  and  low  vigor. 
Consider  that  your  first  several 
hours  are  training  and  not  as  speedy 
as  pruning.  There  is  no  practical 
necessity  for  getting  the  weights  per¬ 
fect,  but  errors  should  not  be  more 
than  one-half  pound.  After  vines  are 
weighed  enough  so  that  an  estimate 
of  weight  can  be  made  fairly  accu¬ 
rately,  one  should  then  proceed  to 
select  vine  prunings.  Assuming  prun¬ 
ings  should  be  three  pounds,  prune 
the  vine  so  as  to  retain  five  10-bud 
canes  and  three  to  five  two-bud  spurs 
near  the  trunk  and  below  the  top 
wire.  If  the  prunings  actually  weigh 
only  two  pounds,  then  cut  the  cane 
with  the  smallest  diameter  back  to 
a  two-bud  spur.  If  the  prunings 
weigh  four  pounds,  an  error  has  been 
made  in  the  estimation  and  the  vine 
is  pruned  too  severely;  of  course 
nothing  can  be  done  about  that  this 
year.  If  one  makes  an  estimate  of 
pruning  weight  and  prunes  according 


to  it,  he  will  be  doing  balanced  prun¬ 
ing,  if  the  estimation  is  correct.  Esti¬ 
mation  of  pruning  weights  should  be 
checked  by  weighing  the  prunings 
whenever  there  is  doubt.  Buds  on 
the  two-bud  renewal  spurs  are  not 
counted  as  fruiting  buds;  the  basal 
one  is  quite  unfruitful  and  the 
second  one  is  inferior  to  buds  located 
more  distant  from  the  base  of  the 
cane. 

The  picture  below  shows  an  um¬ 
brella-trained  Concord  vine  before 
and  after  pruning.  The  weight  of 
cane  prunings  was  2.7  pounds,  the 
number  of  buds  retained  for  fruiting 
47.  The  after-pruning  picture  shows 
these  good  pruning  practices:  (1) 
proper  bud  number,  (2)  use  of  the 
biggest  canes,  and  (3)  development 
of  the  left  arm  by  keeping  two  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  on  it  so  that  the  following 
year  the  vine  trunk  can  be  cut  off 
above  this  left  arm.  The  picture  also 
shows  these  poor  practices:  (1) 
there  are  no  two-bud  renewal  spurs, 
and  (2)  the  top  left  cane  was  not 
tied  tightly  to  the  top  wire.  In  two 
mature  Concord  vineyards,  balance 
pruning  for  a  10-year  period  resulted 
in  good  quality  grapes  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  vine  vigor.  The  yield  in¬ 
crease  was  over  two  tons  per  acre 
per  year  for  nine  years.  Because 
Concord  grapes  sold  in  the  range  of 
$85  to  $165  per  ton  during  the 
period,  this  balanced  pruning  really 
paid. 


This  Concord  grape  vine  trained  under  the  umbrella  Kniffin  system  (left) 
had  2.7  pounds  of  prunings  removed  to  bring  it  into  proper  balance  (right). 


When  to  Spray  for  Spittlebugs 


Entomologist  C.  R.  Weaver  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  devised  an  easy  new  way 
to  determine  when  first  to  spray  for 
spittlebug  control.  Simplicity  of  the 
method  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  farmer 
does  not  even  have  to  go  into  the 
field  for  it;  and  it  is  more  reliable 
than  searching  a  clover  or  alfalfa 
field  for  the  tiny  young  spittlebugs. 
By  the  time  the  actual  spittle  masses 
are  found,  it  is  too  late  for  control 
sprays  to  be  effective. 

Dr.  Weaver’s  plan  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  used  in  the  canning 
industry  for  predicting  the  harvest 
time  for  canning  crops.  All  one 
needs  do  is  watch  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  the  temperature  readings. 
Here  is  how  to  make  the  system 
work:  Beginning  early  in  April, 
record  the  daily  mean  temperature 
— that  is,  the  average  of  the  high 
and  low.  If  it  is  50  degrees  F.  or 
less,  disregard  it.  If  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  is  more  than  50  degrees 
F.,  subtract  50  and  record  the  re¬ 
mainder  as  “day  degrees.”  Add  up 
these  day  degrees  each  day.  When 
the  day  degrees  totals  25,  it  is  time 
to  spray  for  spittlebugs. 

Dr.  Weaver  has  used  this  method 
for  the  past  five  years  at  the  Ohio 
Station  and  has  found  it  successful. 
It  has  proved  reliable  for  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ohio  except  the  extreme 
south.  Although  he  makes  no  pre¬ 
diction  that  his  plan  will  work  in 
other  States,  it  would  be  worth 
checking  in  areas  having  similar 
climate.  Also,  it  would  be  wise  to 
contact  the  State  entomologist  or 
county  agent  to  see  if  legume  fields 
in  the  area  are  expected  to  be 
heavily  enough  infested  to  require 
spray  treatment. 
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The  infestation  of  spittlebugs  has 
apparently  been  increasing  in  the 
Northeast  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
insects  are  reported  to  cut  yields 
of  legume  hay  and  silage  drastically. 
Common  recommendations  for  their 
control  are  a  pound  of  25-per-cent 
wettable  lindane  powder,  or  one  and 
a  half  pints  of  two-pounds-to-gallon 
heptachlor  emulsion,  or  three 
pounds  of  40-per-cent  wettable  toxa- 
phene  powder  per  acre.  A  quarter- 
pound  of  dieldrin  per  acre  may  also 
be  used.  Usual  application  time  is 
late  April  or  early  May. 

W.  W.  Konkle 


Big  Pumpkin  from  “Down  Under” 
Brought  into  America  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  last  month,  it  weighs  160 
pounds  and  measures  7.5  feet  on 
its  vertical  circumference ,  5.5  feet 
around. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Doubt  on  Benefits  of 
Soil  Fumigation 

The  article,  “Soil  Alive!  Are  We 
Killing  It?”,  in  the  March  3  issue 
alarmed  me,  not  because  of  actual 
mis-statements  but  because  of  the 
encouragement  it  gives  to  possible 
mistreatment  of  the  soil.  When  in¬ 
formation  is  not  complete,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  hedge  by  writing  or 
stating  that  no  evidence  of  harmful 
effects  has  been  noted,  or  to  quote 
an  unnamed  expert  authority.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  most  dangerous 
practice. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  so- 
called  experts  know  very  little  about 
the  complex  microscopic  animal  and 
plant  life  in  the  soil,  and  less  about 
the  exact  functions  of  each.  Some 
of  the  micro-organisms  and  spores 
whose  nature  is  known  may  escape 
damage,  but  who  is  so  all-wise  as  to 
know  the  effects  upon  unknown  life 
and  materials  in  the  soil?  From  my 
study  of  chemistry  I  do  know  that 
there  is  residue  from  all  the  materials 
you  describe  and,  in  the  presence 
of  water  and  air,  residue  will  result 
also  from  chemical  action  even  when 
gaseous  materials  are  used. 

Based  on  “expert”  advice,  bleaches 
were  used  to  whiten  flour  for  20 
years  before  harmful  effects  were 
proved.  Our  soil  is  too  important  to 
be  trusted  to  the  same  sort  of  ex¬ 
pert  incompetency.  Those  writers 
who  serve  the  chemical  industry 
should  honestly  state  their  particu¬ 
lar  interest;  others  who  will  be  taken 
as  being  impartial  should  be  cau¬ 
tious  on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

My  personal  opinion  from  years  of 
gardening  the  same  piece  of  ground 
is  that  pests  and  disease  or  blight 
may  be  the  indirect  effect  of  over¬ 
production  and  the  direct  result  of 
the  chemical  mistreatment  which  has 
lowered  the  ability  of  soil  to  main¬ 
tain  its  balance.  Strangely,  until  the 
recent  use  of  powerful  chemicals,  the 
cure  for  pests  which  defied  all 
means  of  control  was  to  let  the  land 
rest  and  recuperate.  E.  C. Underwood 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Mr.  Underwood’s  concern  about 
the  damage  that  soil  fumigants  may 
do  to  valuable  micro-organisms  in 
the  soil  is  proper;  it  is  an  extremely 
important  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  desire  to  present 
information  on  means  to  control 
harmful  soil  pests,  this  was  the  rea¬ 
son  The  Rural  New  Yorker  pub¬ 
lished  the  article.  It  is  concerned 
that  a  soil’s  long-range  ability  to 
produce  plants  may  be  decreased  by 
indiscriminate  use  of  soil  disinfec¬ 
tants  and  fumigants.  But  Dr.  Ordv/ay 
Starnes,  author  of  the  article  and  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
points  out  that  the  fumigants  “do  not 
seriously  or  permanently  harm  or 
decrease  beneficial  soil  micro¬ 
organisms.  Being  volatile  gases,  they 
disappear  from  the  soil  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time  and  leave  little  or  no  resi¬ 
due  to  reduce  yields  or  to  impair  the 
odor  or  flavor  of  edible  crops.”  The 
threat  that  centipedes,  insects,  nema¬ 
todes  and  soil-borne  plant  diseases 
make  to  current  crop  production  is 
too  great  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
soil  fumigants  out  of  fear  that  they 
may  eventually  harm  the  soil.  There 
is.  to  be  sure,  need  for  constant 
vigilance  in  the  formulation  and 
utilization  of  the  soil  fumigants,  and 
long-range  experiments  should  be 
made  in  their  cumulative  effects  on 
the  soil  and  on  its  ability  to  nurture 
plants.  Until  unfavorable  evidence 
is  produced,  however,  it  is  to  the 
individual  farmer’s  advantage  to 
fumigate  his  soil  where  it  shall  im¬ 
prove  his  crops’  germination,  growth 
and  yield.  In  some  areas  and  on  some 
farms,  fumigation  of  the  soil  may  be 
the  only  means  by  which  crops  can 
be  produced  at  a  profit.  —  Ed.  I 


Nothing  astonishes  men  so  much 
as  common  sense  and  plain  dealing. 
—  Emerson,  Art. 

April  7,  1956 


NEW 


You’ll  find  that  all  kinds  of  farm  loading 
jobs  go  faster  and  easier  with  the  new 
Ford  Step-On  Loaders. 

For  example,  you  don't  have  to  scramble 
over  hitches  or  loader  frames  to  reach  the 
tractor  seat.  You'll  like  the  extra  rugged¬ 
ness  and  lifting  capacity  of  new  Ford  Step- 
On  Loaders,  too,  as  well  as  their  extra 
lifting  height. 

Mounted  on  a  Ford  Tractor,  you  have  a 
compact  and  easy  handling  outfit.  You’ll  be 
able  to  clear  low  ceilings  and  work  in  tight 
spots  where  more  cumbersome  tractor-loader 
units  won’t  go.  And,  best  of  all,  new  Ford 
Step-On  Loaders  are  low  cost. 

So  whatever  your  loading  problem— from 
handling  manure  to  loading  lime,  sand  or 
gravel— it  will  pay  you  to  see  the  new  Ford 
Step-On  Loaders  at  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
and  Implement  Dealer’s.  Better  yet.  take 
the  one  easy  step  to  the  tractor  seat  and 
try  one  yourself. 

-Find  out  soon,  about  this  better  way  to 
handle  heavy  loads— the  FORD  way!  Tractor 
and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


ME  STEP... 

aid  ysy're  in  \k  driver's  sea! 


The  new  “forward”  design  of  these  loaders 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  tractor  open.  It 
means  easy  “one  step”  mounting  for  the 
operator  from  either  side  of  the  tractor. 
No  more  climbing  over  hitches  or  loader 
frames.  No  more  strains  or  cracked 
shins.  Ail  the  way  through.  Ford’s  new' 
loaders  are  designed  with  the  operator’s 
convenience  in  mind. 
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"99%  SCAB  FREE 

offer  spraying  with 

PHYGON-Xi: 

says  world's  largest 

McIntosh  growers  —  Chazy  Orchards 


At  the  big  Chazv  orchard  in  New  York’s  Lake  Champlain  coun¬ 
try— the  world’s  largest  McIntosh  grower— the  apples  were  99 
percent  scab  free— after  spraying  with  Phygon-XL. 

Phygon-XL  effectively  controls  apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Brown  rot  blossom  blight  of  peaches  and  many 
other  stone  fruit  fungus  diseases  are  also  controlled.  Its  added 
advantages  are  low  cost  per  acre,  ease  of  use,  high  compatibility, 
mixes  effectively  with  the  most  commonly  used  fungicides  and 
insecticides,  is  harmless  to  pollen  and  bees,  and  does  not  affect 
odor  or  flavor  of  fruit. 

Order  Phygon-XL  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


^Firestone  -a-  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich-. 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  j 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asklns,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  end  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  end  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  In  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-E,  Adams,  N.Y. 
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A  ffDo-it-  Yourself  ”  Way  to 
Treat  Fence  Posts 


Land  owners  can  treat  their  own 
fence  posts  against  decay  and  ter¬ 
mites  by  a  simple  soaking  process 
developed  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  USD  A  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice. 

By  standing  the  round  green  posts 
first  in  a  water  solution  of  copper 
sulfate  and  then  a  water  solution  of 
sodium  chromate,  the  two  chemicals 
diffuse  into  the  post  and  combine  to 
form  copper  chromate.  This  combi¬ 
nation  is  toxic  to  fungi  and  insects, 
practically  insoluble  in  water,  and 
will  not  leach  from  wood  placed  in 
a  damp  soil.  Of  100  pine  posts  thus 
treated  and  set  in  1942  in  Mississippi, 
only  one  has  decayed.  This  is  a  re¬ 
gion  of  high  decay  and  termite  haz¬ 
ard  where  the  average  life  of  un¬ 
treated  pine  posts  is  about  three 
years.  The  average  life  of  hardwood 
posts  also  has  been  extended  con¬ 
siderably  by  this  treatment. 

The  equipment  needed  to  carry 
out  this  treatment  is  commonly 
found  on  any  farm:  a  scale  to 
weigh  the  chemicals  or  a  one-pound 
coffee  can,  a  10-quart  pail,  and  two 
barrels,  one  of  which  must  be  wood¬ 
en  or  concrete.  The  25  pounds  of 
copper  sulfate  crystals  and  25  pounds 
of  soduim  chromate  powder  needed 
usually  can  be  ordered  through  a 
local  hardware  store.  The  Forest  Pro- 
ducts  Laboratory  recommends  that 
no  less  than  50  posts  be  treated  at 
a  time.  Posts  should  be  cut  six  inches 
longer  than  needed  and  treated  as 
soon  after  cutting  as  possible.  They 
should  he  peeled  just  before  they 
ai’e  put  in  the  copper  sulfate  solu¬ 
tion. 

Copper  sulfate  is  corrosive,  so  it 
must  not  be  mixed  in  an  iron  con¬ 
tainer.  A  wooden  barrel  or  concrete 
or  earthenware  container  can  be 
used.  To  24  gallons  of  water  add  18 
pounds,  or  about  seven  coffee  cans, 
of  copper  sulfate  crystals.  Stir  until 
they  dissolve.  Less  stirring  is  needed 
if  they  are  added  to  the  water  the 


day  before  the  solution  is  to  be  used, 
Cut  off  six  inches  from  the  large  end 
of  each  post  and  stand  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  cut  end  down  for  two  days.  The 
part  of  the  post  which  will  be  in 
the  ground  should  be  surrounded  by 
the  liquid.  To  prepare  extra  solution, 
add  about  two-thirds  coffee  can  of 
copper  sulfate  crystals  to  a  10-quart 
pail  of  water. 

The  posts  are  then  transferred  to 
the  second  solution  made  by  slowly 
stirring  18  pounds  or  about  six 
coffee  cans  full  of  powdered  sodium 
chromate  into  26  gallons  of  water; 
this  chemical  dissolves-  readily.  Keep 
the  posts  in  this  solution  one  day 
large  end  down  and  one  day  top  end 
down.  If  additional  solution  is  need¬ 
ed,  add  two-thirds  coffee  can  of  sodi¬ 
um  chromate  powder  to  the  pail  of 
water. 

Posts  can  he  used  at  once,  but  it 
is  better  to  pile  them  close  together 
for  several  weeks.  This  rest  period 
helps  distribute  the  chemicals  more 
evenly  through  the  posts.  If  they 
are  to  be  used  soon,  it  is  advisable 
to  rinse  them. 

The  solutions  should  be  fortified 
before  the  treating  of  each  new  set 
of  posts.  To  the  copper  sulfate  mix¬ 
ture  add  enough  water  to  bring  it  to 
its  original  level  and  three  pounds, 
or  one  heaping  coffee  can,  of  the 
crystals.  For  the  sodium  chromate 
solution  add'  water  to  bring  it  to  its 
original  level  and  add  three  pounds, 
or  one  level  coffee  can  of  chemical. 
The  chemical  solutions  are  harmful 
if  taken  internally,  so  children  and 
animals  should  be  kept  away  from 
them.  People  handling  the  posts  dur¬ 
ing  the  treatment  process  should 
wear  rubber  gloves  to  avoid  possible 
irritations.  When  the  treating  pro¬ 
cess  is  complete,  the  chemicals 
should  be  dumped  into  a  hole  some 
distance  away  from  wells  or  live¬ 
stock  ponds.  After  they  have  seeped 
away,  the  holes  should  be  filled  with 
dirt. 


Ideas  on  Fruit  Marketing 


“You  may  not  like  labor  unions, 
there  are  somethings  about  them  I 
do  not  like  either,  but  you  have  to 
admit  that  they  do  a  good  job  of 
selling  for  their  members,”  said 
Carroll  Miller  when  he  addressed  the 
Maine  State  Pomological  meeting  re¬ 
cently  in  Auburn.  Miller  is  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Appalachian  Apple 
Service,  Inc.,  Virginia. 

Miller  went  on  to  describe  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  food  retail  industry 
from  the  days  of  the  individually 
owned  neighborhood  store  to  the 
supermarkets  of  the  present  day. 
Formerly,  the  stores  were  operated 
by  unskilled  operators  who  generally 
were  looking  for  other  work.  Today 
the  supermarkets  are  money-making 
businesses.  Not  only  are  the  super¬ 
markets  doing  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  food  retailing,  but  the  small 
chains  are  merging  for  better  control 
and  for  impi'oved  marketing  tech¬ 
niques,  he  said. 

“How  does  that  effect  us  apple 
growers?”  asked  Miller.  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  the  mergers  reduce 
the  number  of  buyers  for  apples 
which  in  turn  call  for  fewer  sellers. 
He  told  of  an  incident  in  which  a 
grower  was  calling  upon  a  chain 
buyer.  While  the  grower  was  in  the 
office,  three  other  growers  called  up 
to  sell  their  products  and,  before  the 
last  one  was  off  the  telephone,  the 
price  of  apples  had  dropped  25  cents 
per  box!  “Surely”,  commented 
Miller,  “one  seller  could  have  done 
the  job  for  all  four  growers  and  kept 
the  price  at  a  fair  level.” 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  the 
1955  apple  crop  was  not  a  bumper 


crop  and  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  still  increasing.  He 
noted  also  that  the  consumption  per 
person  is  about  two  apples  per  week. 
The  potential  market  is  great  and  he 
stressed  that  it  should  and  could  be 
enlarged  by  better  public  relations. 
The  current  low  prices  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miller,  the  result  of  a  poor  job 
of  selling  on  the  part  of  the  growers. 

As  for  cooperative  marketing, 
Miller  told  of  the  conditions  which 
allowed  Washington  State  growers 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  co¬ 
operative  marketing  is  possible.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  the  East,  where 
the  apple  region  extends  from  the 
Appalachian  region  through  to  New 
England,  and  where  there  are  about 
9,000  growers,  the  development  of 
cooperatives  is  difficult,  and  that 
some  thinking  and  planning  towards 
that  objective  should  therefore  be 
done  by  the  orchardists.  v.  A.  k. 

Maine 


"Dakota  No.  12"  Not  o 
Specific  Alfalfa  Variety 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  announced  it  no  longer 
recognizes  so-called  “Dakota  No.  12” 
as  a  true  alfalfa  variety.  The  original 
seed  put  on  the  market  several  years 
ago  was  not  a  separate  variety,  USDA 
states,  but  just  another  of  the  com¬ 
mon  northern-adapted  winter-hardy 
alfalfas.  The  term  is  not  acceptable 
for  labeling  any  alfalfa  seed  which 
is  shipped  from  one  state  to  another. 
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AGRICO  PRODUCES  MORE 

y/pOTATOBS  y/COM  SALPALfA  STRUCK 


“AGRICO  PRODUCED  $ 21.32  MORE 
PER  ACRE  OH  POTATOES,  IH 
SIDE-BY-SIDE  TEST!" 

On  all  crops,  in  side-by-side  checks  with  other 
fertilizers,  the  facts  show  that  AGRICO  pro¬ 
duces  morel  You’ll  be  money  ahead  using 
AGRICO,  like  George  Hamilton,  of  Genesee, 
Potter  Co.,  Pa.  He  writes: 

"On  a  20  acre  field  which  I  was  planting  to 
potatoes — on  one  half,  I  used  AGRICO  FOR 
POTATOES — on  the  other  half,  another  fertilizer 
—  both  at  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre.  The  AGRICO- 
fertilized  plot  yielded  459  bu.  No.  1  potatoes  and 
19  bu.  No.  2  potatoes,  totaling  478  bu.  per  acre. 
The  other  fertilizer  yielded  431  bu.  of  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes  and  22  bu.  of  No.  2  potatoes,  totaling  453  bu. 
per  acre — 25  bu.  per  acre  less  than  AGRICO. 

"My  AGRICO-grown  potatoes  were  worth 
$349.10  per  acre,  and  the  other  plot  was  worth 
only  $328.78  per  acre.  AGRICO  cost  me  $1.  less 
per  ton,  so  my  net  gain  per  acre  with  AGRICO  is 
$21.32 — those  extra  AGRICO  profits  sure  are  wel¬ 
come  these  days /” 


GEORGE  HAMILTON,  (inset  )  of  Genesee.  Potter  Co..  Pa.,  tells  at  left  about  his  EXTRA  yields  of  AGRICO -fertlized  potatoe1 


“$16.34  MORE  NET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 
ON  CORN  WITH  AGRICO,  IN 
SIDE  -BY-SIDE-TEST!” 


LEONARD  WINGERT,  of  Wallace  Wingert  &  Son,  Caneadea,  N.  Y. 


Again  AGRICO  proves  its  EXTRA  crop-producing 
power,  on  corn.  "For  2  years  now,  we’ve  compared 
AGRICO  with  other  fertilizers,  and  AGRICO  gives  us 
higher  yields  and  more  profit  every  time!"  writes 
Leonard  Wingert,  of  Wallace  Wingert  &  Son,  Canea¬ 
dea,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  tells  you: 

"We  applied  AGRICO  10-10-10  on  a  field  of  corn, 
side-by-side  with  another  make  fertilizer — both  in  the 
row  at  275  lbs.  per  acre.  AGRICO  produced  11  bu. 
more  shelled  corn  per  acre  than  the  other  fertilizer. 
Since  AGRICO  cost  us  $1.22  per  acre  less,  our  total 
EXTRA  NET  PROFIT  was  $16.34  per  acre  with 
AGRICO." 


“EARLY  TOPDRESSING  WITH 
AGRICO  PAYS  $34.02  EXTRA 
NET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE." 


They  set  a  record  at  Ankony 
Farm,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.  by  sweeping  all  the 
bull  championships  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show  in 
Chicago!  They  also  know  how 
to  grow  the  best  alfalfa,  most 
profitably.  Rip  Van  Auken, 
Mgr.,  writes: 

“After  years  of  poor  yields 
on  alfalfa,  we  had  A.A.C.  Soil 
Service  make  soil  tests,  and 
followed  recommendations. 
We  applied  500  lbs.  of  AGRICO 
PHOSPHATE  AND  POTASH 
per  acre  and  produced 
6^2  tons  of  top  quality  si¬ 
lage  per  acre  and  2  tons  of 
top  quality  U.  S.  #1  alfalfa 
hay  per  aore.  This  was  an 
increase  over  the  past  year 
of  lkt  tons  of  hay  and  1 14 
tons  of  silage  per  acre.  The 
topdressed  hay  was  a  finer, 
leafy  crop.  Our  extra  yield 
was  worth  $34.02  extra  net 
profit  per  acre. 

"Also,  AGRICO  Bulk 
Spreading  Service  saved  us 
extra  production  cost,  by 
applying  the  fertilizer. 

We  know  that  annual  top¬ 
dressing  with  AGRICO 
PHOSPHATE  AND  POTASH 
is  a  good  investment!’’ 


RIP  VAN  AUKEN,  MGR  , 
Ankony  Farni.  Rhinebeck. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(Left  to  right)  ANTHONY  PINGIT0RE  and  son,  RICHARD  .  .  .  FRED  AQUlLlNO, 
and  AUGUSTINE  PINGIT0RE,  of  Irving  R.  0.  2,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 


TOP  QUALITY  AGRICO-GROWN 

TRUCK  BRINGS  TOP  PRICES! 

Whatever  you  grow,  you’ll  get  better  quality  that 
brings  top  prices,  by  using  AGRICO,  The  Nation’s 
Leading  Fertilizer.  Anthony  J.  and  Augustine  F.  Ping- 
itore,  of  Irving  R.  D.  2,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  write: 

"When  we  tried  AGRICO  side-by-side  with  another 
fertilizer  in  the  same  field,  both  at  same  rate,  AGRICO 
showed  a  better  yield  of  better  quality  melons. 
AGRICO  has  made  the  same  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  our  sweet  corn  and  grapes — and  better 
flavor  on  everything!” 

The  Pingitore  Bros,  get  double  the  market  price  on 
their  melons,  due  to  size  and  flavor  .  .  ,  AGRICO 
quality  certainly  pays  in  every  way! 


ORDER  AGRICO’  HOW! 


There’s  an  AGRICO  for  every  major  crop,  to  give  you  EXTRA  crop-producing 
power,  as  proved  in  side-by-side  tests.  See  your  AGRICO  Agent  right  away. 


Made  ONLY  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  CARTERET,  N.  J.  •  THREE  RIVERS  (PHOENIX),  N.  Y. 
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DOW 


THE  DRUM  YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  for  farm  weed  control 


There’s  no  question  about  it!  With  Esteron  99* 
on  your  side,  you’re  all  set  to  lick  the  biggest  army 
of  weeds  that  ever  invaded  your  land.  Watch 
"toughies”  like  Canadian  thistle  and  wild  buck¬ 
wheat  take  the  count!  And  see  what  happens  to 
buck  brush,  sow  thistle  and  curly  dock! 

Wherever  stubborn  weeds  must  be  cleaned  out  of 
your  grain,  pastures,  ditch  banks  and  roadsides — 

*  Esteron  and  99  aro  trademarks  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company. 


you  can  count  on  Esteron  99  to  save  you  money 
because  it  does  a  better  job  of  weed  killing. 

easier  to  use 

You’ll  like  its  low  volatility.  You’ll  also  like  the 
way  it  mixes  easily  and  stays  mixed  in  hard  or  soft 
water,  in  high-  or  low-volume  sprayers.  Foaming 
is  not  a  problem.  Neither  is  storage.  In  unopened 
containers,  Esteron  99  is  guaranteed  to  stay  in 
solution  even  at  low  temperatures.  You’ll  be 


happy  with  the  big  increase  in  yield  and  the  big  cut 
in  your  operating  costs  Esteron  99  makes  possible. 

see  your  dealer 

Look  to  the  right  for  your  dealer’s  name.  Hefs  the 
man  to  see  for  Esteron  99  in  the  large  thirty 
gallon  drum,  the  handy  five-gallon  can  or  the  one- 
gallon  size,  the  DOW  chemical  company,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Sales  Department,  Midland, 
Michigan. 


you  can  depend  on  DOW  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 


m 
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your  nearest  dealer 
is  listed  here 


DELAWARE 


MIDDLETOWN 
White  Bros. 
sfiAFORD 
Tull  Bros.,  Inc. 

MARYLAND 

CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge  Mfg.  Co. 

HAGERSTOWN 

J.  B.  Earl  Martin 

West  End  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 

HANCOCK 

Angel  Feed  &  Lumber 

HARRISONVILLE 

William  J.  Hanley 

HURLOCK 

W,  C.  Bradley  &  Son 

LEWISTOWN 

Daniel  Snook 


ESTERON  99 
controls  a  wide  variety 
of  weeds  at  low  cost 


MAUGANSVILLE 

Maugansville  Elevator  &  Lumber 

MIDDLETOWN 

Everett  Moser 

MILLINGTON 

Julian  E.  Leager 

NEW  WINDSOR 

Farmers  Fertilizer  &  Feed  Co. 

POCOMOKE  CITY 

E.  P.  Matthews 

UNION  BRIDGE 

Farmers  Fertilizer  &  Feed  Co. 

WESTMINSTER 

Farmers  Fertilizer  &  Feed  Co. 

WILLIAMSPORT 

William  Gower  &  Son 

NEW  JERSEY 

ALLENTOWN 
Nels@n  Maginnis 
BEVERLY 

Cooperative  Grower’s  Assoc. 

CRANBURY 

Leroy  Dyai 

DARETOWN 

E.  W.  Holton 

DEERFIELD 

Deerfield  Produce  &  Supply  Co. 
ELMER 

Lester  Roork  Farm  Supply 
GLASSBORO 

Gloucester  County  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
GREENWICH 
Greenwich  Farm  Supply  Co. 
MULLICA  HILL 
W.  A.  Jones  &  Son 
NEW  EGYPT 
Norman  Bright,  Inc. 

PALMYRA 

C.  H.  Haines  &  Son,  Inc. 
PEDRICKTOWN 
H.  S.  Justice  &  Co. 

PRINCETON 

Stone  Acres  Farm  Supply 

NEW  YORK 

ALBURN 

Riester  Farm  Machinery 

ALDEN 

Youngs  Mill 

AMENIA 

George  W.  Cook 

AMENIA-DOVER  PLAINS 

Willson  &  Eaton  Company 

AMSTERDAM 

Florida  Implement  Company 

Shelp  &  Warner  Company 

ARCADE 

MC  and  CM  Drake  Corp. 
AVON 

Avon  Milling  Company 


BARRE  CENTER 

Bentley  Brothers 

BATAVIA 

Leo  Geitner 

BROCKPORT 

George  S.  Terry  Company 

CASSADAGA 

Famers  Cooperative 

CATTERAUGUS 

James  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

CHILE 

Higbe  Farm  Supply 
CLARENCE  CENTRE 
Ebersole  Milling  Company 
CLAVERACK 
Red  Mills,  Inc. 

COHOES 

Emerick  Farm  Equipment 

COLLINS 

James  H.  Gray 

CONEWANGO  VALLEY 

Conewango  Valley  Mills 

CORFU 

A.  J.  Hamilton 

EAGLE  MILLS 

Robert  Pollock 

EAST  AURORA 

Griggs  and  Ball  Company 

EASTON 

Norman  W.  Allen 

ELLICOTTVILLE 

R.  L.  Lecceadone  and  Son 

FINDLEY  LAKE 

Findley  Lake  Farm  Supply 

FRIENDSHIP 

R.  J.  Strahan 
GREENWICH 
Millerd  Bain 
HILLSDALE 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.,  Inc. 
HOLLEY 

McCrillis  and  Company 
HONEOYE  FALLS 

K.  C.  Livermore 
HUDSON 

Columbia  Farm  Supply 
JAMESTOWN 
Pearl  City  Mills,  Inc. 
KENDALL 

Lake  Shore  Feed  Service 
KING  FERRY 

Southern  Cayuga  Diesel  Tractor 
and  SVC 

LITTLE  VALLEY 
James  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 
LYONS 

Schleede  Farm  Supply 
MACEDON 
Gordon  Camp 
MEDINA 

James  O.  Rignel  Company,  Inc. 
MIDDLEPORT 
J.  J.  Jackson  and  Son 
MILLERTON 

S.  E.  Kimball,  Inc. 

Scoland  Equipment  Company 
MIDDLETOWN 

L.  R.  Wallace 
OTISVILLE 
L.  R.  Wallace 
PALATINE  BRIDGE 
Leslie  T.  Waner,  Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Potters  Feed  Store 


ESTERON  99 
mixes  easily  even 
in  hard  water 


PERRY 

G.  W.  Blodgett 

W.  Glen  Sedam 

POPLER  RIDGE 

Kingsfeed  Mill 

PORT  BYRON 

Burks  Hardware  and  Garage 

POUGHKEEPSIE 

Rymph  Feed  Stores 

RIPLEY 

Ripley  Feed  and  Coal  Co. 

SCHOHARIE 

J.  Leslie  Rickard 

SCHUYLERVILLE 

Schuyler  Feed  Service 

SCOTTSVILLE 

Carl  F.  Seaburg  Company,  Inc. 

STERLING 

Matson  Lumber  Company 
STONE  RIDGE 
George  Von  Bargen 
VALATIE 

Heins  Equipment  Company 

VALLEY  FALLS 

Wiley  Brothers 

WASHINGTONVILLE 

Saturno’s  Hardware  &  Farm  Supply 

WATERPORT 

Stanley  Barry  and  Son 

WEEDSPORT 

Borst  and  Son 

WEST  COXSACKIE 

Lovecky  Farm  Equipment 

WYOMING 

George  W.  Haxton  Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ANDREAS 
Calvin  Steigerwalt 
ATHOL 

Amity  Feed  &  Grain 

BERNVILLE 

Mr.  L.  W.  Kissling 

BETHEL 

Frank  Swoyer 

BIRDSBORO 

F.  M.  Browns 

BOYERTOWN 

Henry  P.  Zimmers 

BREEZEWOOD 

Rohm’s  Feed  Mill 

CENTERPORT 

Shollenberger  Farm  Supply 

CENTRE  HALL 

Centre  Hall  Mills 

CHAMBERSBURG 

Cumberland  Valley  Co-op.  Assoc, 

CHESTER  SPRINGS 

Phoenix  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

CLAYSBURG 

Wright  Milling 

CLEONA 

Cleona  Hardware 

DOYLESTOWN 

E.  W.  Haldeman,  Inc. 


ESTERON  99 
has  important  uses 
all  around  the  farm 


EDINBURGH 

Zortman  Flour  &  Feed  Co. 

ELIZABETHVILLE 

Swab  Wagon  Company 

FLEETWOOD 

F.  M.  Browns 

FREIDENSBURG 

Dewald  &  Lengle 

GIRARD 

F.  C.  Meeder  Farm  Supply 
GREENCASTLE 

Paul  W.  Zeger 
HAMBURG 

Shollenberger  Farm  Supply 
HUNTINGDON 
Laney’s  Feed  Mill 
JERSEY  SHORE 
Mercers  Farm  Supply 
KUTZTOWN 
Fenstermacher  Hardware 
Hauck  Feed  &  Supply 
LEBANON 
Henry  Zug 
Kreider  Farm  Supply 
LEOLA 

Joseph  Good  &  Sons 
MERCERSBURG 

B.  C.  Snider  &  Sons 
MIDDLE  CREEK 

C.  R.  Klingler 
MIFFLINBURG 
Snook’s  Mill 
MORGANTOWN 
Ira  Nissley 
NAZARETH 

G.  Hiram  Buchman,  Inc. 
NEW  BERLINVILLE 
Erb  &  Henry 
NEWPORT 

H.  R.  Wentzel  &  Son 
NEWTOWN 

Newtown  Co-op.  Association 
NORTH  EAST 
Floyd  Boblentz 
OAKS 

Ralph  E.  Dunmore 
PHOENIXVILLE 
Phoenix  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 
PINE  GROVE 
Russell  Felty  Feeds 
POTTSTOWN 
Sunshine  Feed  Store 
RICHLAND 
John  Zug 
RICHFIELD 
Richfield  Feed  Mill 
SALUNGA 
Heistand  Feed  Mill 
SHILLINGTON 
F.  M.  Browns 
SINKING  SPRING 
F.  M.  Brown’s  Sons,  Inc. 
THOMPSONTOWN 
Roy  Burns 
TYRONE 

Tyrone  Milling  Co. 

W.  C.  Morrow  &  Son 
WARRINGTON 
C.  F.  Petry 
WATERFORD 
Joseph  Majerik 
WAYNECASTLE 
Charles  F.  Miller 
WEBSTER  MILLS 
W.  Russell  Kendall 
WERNERSVILLE 
Wertz  Milling  Company 


Control  of  Weeds  with 
Chemicals 

(Continued  from  Page  253) 

recommendations  can  yet  be  given. 
Farmers  who  wish  to  experiment  on 
a  portion  of  land  with  these  che  tti- 
cals  should  follow  directions  on  the 
labels  of  containers. 

Phragmites  (Reeds).  On  home 
grounds,  seaside  resorts,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  properties  plagued  with  the 
phragmites,  10  pounds  of  Dalapon 
per  acre  have  been  the  most  success¬ 
ful  treatment,  particularly  when 
water  is  almost  up  to  the  stems  of 
the  reeds.  CMU  (Telvar  W)  at  25 
pounds  per  acre  has  been  successful 
where  the  phragmites  are  on  land 
drained  sufficiently  well  to  permit 
the  CMU  to  get  down  to  the  roots 
before  hitting  water. 

Small  Trees  and  Brush.  In  dor¬ 
mant  sprays,  small  brush,  stumps,  or 
regrowth  sprouts  can  be  subdued 
with  four  pounds  of  a  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T  mixture  in  40  gallons  of  No.  2 
diesel  oil.  Wet  the  lower  12  to  18 
inches  of  the  brush  all  the  way  down 
to  the  soil  line.  Small  brush  in  full 
leaf  can  be  controlled  with  four  to 
six  pounds  of  the  same  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T  mixture  in  150  gallons  of 
water;  for  larger  brush,  try  four  to 
six  of  the  mixture  in  90  gallons  of 
water  and  10  gallons  of  No.  2  diesel 
oil. 

Driveways,  fence  rows,  fire  lanes, 
ditches  and  industrial  storage  areas 
may  be  kept  free  of  weeds  by  par¬ 
tial  soil  sterilization.  Sodium  chlo¬ 
rate,  polybochlorate,  sodium  arsen- 
ite,  and  CMU  are  some  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals  useful  for  this  purpose.  Some  of 
these  chemicals  are  flammable, 
others  are  toxic  to  warm-blooded  ani¬ 
mals,  and  several  will  injure  trees. 
So,  special  precautions  are  necessary 
in  their  use. 

Precautions  with  Chemical  Weed 
Control 

One’s  neighbors  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  weed  control  pro¬ 
gram.  These  practices  still  tend  to 
avoid  injuring  them:  use  of  low 
volatile  2,4-D  esters;  low  as  possible 
gallonage  to  reduce  drift  of  the 
sprays;  spraying  when  wind  is  down 
or  blowing  away  from  neighbors’ 
fields.  It  is  important  that  one  cali¬ 
brate  his  sprayer  frequently  to  con¬ 
trol  the  amount  applied.  The  correct 
nozzles  and  pump  pressures  should 
be  selected. 

Such  important  precautions  and 
such  specific  recommendations 
should  not  frighten  one  away  from 
adopting  good  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol  practices.  Each  farmer  has  to  de¬ 
cide  for  himself  which  materials  to 
use  on  which  crops  at  what  times. 
Good  control  of  weeds  —  “plants  out 
of  place”  —  is  essential  to  successful 
crop  production.  William  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  Henry  V,  1599  recognized 
the  destructive  power  of  weeds  and 
the  science  necessary  for  their  con¬ 
trol: 

“The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank 
fumitory, 

Doth  root  upon  —  and  nothing 
teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thist¬ 
les,  kecksies,  burs, 

Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows, 
meads,  and  hedges, 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow 
to  wildness; 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  our¬ 
selves,  and  children, 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for 
want  of  time, 

The  sciences  that  should  be¬ 
come  our  country.” 


you  can  depend  on  DOW  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 


DOW 


Have  more  than  they  showest, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest. 

—  Shakespeare 
King  Lear ,  Act  I,  Sc.  4,  1.133. 
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FAST  HAY  CUTTING 
WITH  TRACTOR  EASE 


Your  first  minute  in  the  tractor 
seat  tells  you  how  much  power 
mowing  can  mean  on  your  farm. 

The  clean-shearing  sickle  is 
driven  by  quiet  V-belts  that  ab¬ 
sorb  shocks  and  vibration.  Pit¬ 
man  head  is  self-tightening.  Cut¬ 
ter  bar  tilts  for  best  work.  Being 
mounted  ahead  of  the  drive 
wheels,  it  is  always  in  full  view, 
and  swings  quickly  into  position 


for  sharp,  square  turns.  Lifts 
high  to  clear  stones  or  other  ob¬ 
structions. 

Your  choice  of  hand  or  hydrau¬ 
lic  lift  raises  the  cutter  bar. 
Drawbar  is  free  for  raking  and 
hauling  hay,  or  for  other  jobs. 

See  your  Allis-Chalmers  deal¬ 
er  today. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


Allis-Chalmers  semi-mounted,  trail-type  mower  (not 
shown)  is  available  for  B,  C,  CA,  WC,  WD,  and  WD-45 


Tractors. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  <^> 


CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation 

Systems 

and 

Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIMORE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

FROM  MAINE  TO  VIRGINIA 

MT.  HOLLY  NEW  JERSEY 

Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 


HARD-STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 


Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobieskiil,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


100  Superb  Double-Edged  Razor  Blades  S2.00 

Send  to  —  SYMBOLIC  MERCHANDISE  MART, 
p.  0.  Box  77,  Fair  Haven  Station,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
If  Not  Satisfied  Money  Refunded. 
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FRESH-ROASTED 


3  for  SnOO 

POST  § 

100%  TROUBLE -FREE  paid  £L 

HESTNUT 

Itrees 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
5  FINEST  EATING  NUTS! 

Amazing  Bargain!  Famous 
Stern’s  Chinese  Chestnut _  Trees 
—guaranteed  blight.-resistant. 
Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 


“MIRACLE  TREES’’  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  home  and 
farm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 


STRONG  YOUNG  TREES- 

Very  Hardy  Finest  Orchard 
Grade  I  ‘/a  to  2  leet.Ptanl  three 
for  pollination. 


3  for  S  2.00 
10  for  $  6.00 
25  for  $12.00 

postpaid 


HURRY!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 

or  Free  Replacement  or  money  back  anytime! 


JS tern's  Nurseries 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS ! 

The  same  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicat¬ 
ed  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 

You  will  like  this  modern, 
more  effective  medication  for 
tender  udders  and  teats.  10 
oz.  tin  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

11.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Slowly  —  but  surely  —  our 

scientists  are  unraveling 


The  Mystery  of 

N  a  valley  near  Ml.  Chocorua 
in  eastern  New  Hampshire 
it  was  hard  to  raise  good 
cattle  until  a  few  years 
ago.  Many  animals  were 
stunted,  ate  little,  had 
rough  coats  and  sunken 
eyes.  Some  times  they  staggered,  fell 
and  died.  According  to  local  legend, 
the  trouble  was  caused  by  a  curse 
hurled  at  settlers  by  old  Chief 
Chocorua.  The  story  goes  that 
Chocorua,  chief  of  the  Fequawkets 
and  a  famous  prophet,  had  a  son  who 
visited  a  white  family  and  ate  some¬ 
thing  poisonous.  He  died,  and  the 
chief,  believing  that  murder  was  in¬ 
volved,  tomahawked  the  settler’s 
family  and  pronounced  a  never- 
ending  curse  on  the  local  white  men 
and  their  cattle. 

This  makes  a  good  story.  But  soil 
scientists  knew  of  other  accursed 
valleys  where  Chocorua  had  never 
been,  and  where  cattle  got  a  similar 
disease.  In  Scotland  it  was  something 
called  daising;  in  Europe,  Denmark 


Such  a  protected  feeder  as  this  is  a 
good  place  to  supply  salt  and  trace 
elements  to  cattle  at  pasture. 


wasting  disease;  in  northern  Michi¬ 
gan,  grand  traverse;  in  Australia, 
where  it  afflicted  sheep,  Morton’s 
Main  disease.  Wherever  it  occurred, 
it  seemed  to  be  connected  with  some 
mineral  deficiency  in  the  soil.  In 
Australia  they  mixed  iron  salts  in 
the  feed  of  sick  sheep  and  the  sheep 
perked  up  rapidly;  they  thought  they 
had  found  the  answer.  But  then  they 
discovered  that  pure  iron  salts  did 
not  work,  so  reasoned  that  the  cura¬ 
tive  agent  must  be  some  impurity 
in  the  salts.  About  20  years  ago  they 
traced  the  cure  to  a  dash  of  cobalt. 
Apparently  it  was  essential  to  ru¬ 
minants  in  minute  quantities. 

News  of  this  discovery  spread. 
Forage  samples  from  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  valley  were  analyzed  and  found 
deficient  in  cobalt.  When  sick  cattle 
in  the  Chocorua  region  were  fed 
small  amounts  of  the  mineral  they 
recovered  almost  immediately.  So 
the  ghost  of  old  Chocorua  vanished. 
Now  cobalt — given  in  one-half  part 
per  million  in  the  feed — is  curing 
pining  cattle  in  deficient  soil  areas 
throughout  the  world.  Although  its 
precise  function  is  not  yet  known, 
new  light  was  thrown  on  the  matter 
last  year  when  the  structure  of  the 
new  growth  vitamin,  B12,  was  deter¬ 
mined.  At  the  heart  of  the  giant  Bia 
molecule  scientists  found  a  single 
atom  of  cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  one  of  several  trace  ele¬ 
ments — zinc,  copper,  manganese,  bo¬ 
ron,  iron  and  iodine,  tiny  amounts  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  health  of 
plants  or  animals.  Their  value  has 
long  been  suspected,  but  many  of  the 
key  mysteries  concerning  them  have 
been  solved  only  recently. 

California  peach  growers  and 
Florida  citrus  growers  were  once 
puzzled  by  “little  leaf”  disease  which 
stunted  foliage  and  fruit.  Some  ex¬ 
perimenters  thought  the  anemic 
growth  might  be  caused  by  a  lack  of 
iron,  so  they  treated  some  test  trees 
with  iron  sulphate  and  they  recov¬ 
ered.  Iron  hunger  seemed  to  be  the 
cause.  Other  experimenters  tried  the 


Trace  Elements 

same  medicine  and  had  no  luck.  In 
Texas,  the  buckets  used  to  feed  the 
treees  were  of  galvanized  iron  and  it 
was  found  that  minute  traces  of  zinc 
from  these  buckets  had  cured  the 
trees.  Experiments  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Chandler  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  confirmed  that  zinc  actually 
caused  the  recovery, 
i  About  that  time,  a  pecan  grower 
charged  that  his  trees  were  being 
blighted  by  radio  waves  from  a  local 
station.  He  put  fence  wire  around 
the  trees  to  jam  the  waves,  and  they 
recovered  miraculously.  Scientists 
suggested  that  the  lain  had  washed 
enough  zinc  from  the  wire  to  satisfy 
their  hidden  hunger.  Experiments 
soon  showed  that  a  variety  of  trees 
and  plants  developed  deficiency  dis¬ 
eases  in  soil  short  of  zinc.  Now  the 
missing  zinc  is  sprayed  on  the  trees. 
Or  a  zinc-covered  tack  driven  into 
the  trunk  may  do  the  trick. 

Soon  after  World  War  II,  mining 
companies,  anticipating  a  glut  of 
copper,  stimulated  research  to  find 
new  uses  for  the  metal.  The  sur¬ 
plus  never  developed,  but  scientists 
remembered  that  when  Bordeaux 
mixture,  which  contains  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  was  used  to  control  blight  in 
tomato  plants  on  certain  Florida 
farms,  it  seemed  to  prod  the  plants 
into  bigger  yields.  Following  up  this 
clue,  Dr.  Frank  A.  Gilbert,  trace- 
element  expert  of  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  added  copper  sul¬ 
phate  to  the  fertilizer  on  100  test 
plots  on  farms  in  the  South  and  Mid¬ 
west.  His  results  were  dramatic.  Al¬ 
though  the  tobacco,  cotton,  potato 
and  soybean  plants  in  the  untreated 
areas  were  not  recognizably  sick,  the 
plots  which  got  the  copper  produced 
as  much  as  30  per  cent  more  crop. 
Dr.  Gilbert  does  not  suggest  the  in¬ 
discriminate  use  of  copper  on  all 
farmlands,  but  in  areas  where  it  is 
needed  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  cop¬ 
per  per  acre  is  yielding  big  divi¬ 
dends.  A  trace  of  copper  in  the  feed 
is  also  essential  to  animals,  since  it 
aids  iron  in  the  production  of  red 
blood  corpuscles. 

Some  years  ago  scientists  dis¬ 
covered  that  absence  of  boron  in  the 
soil  could  cause  spongy  brown  spots 
inside  apples  and  heart  rot  in  beets. 
Then  is  was  discovered  that  if  house¬ 
hold  borax  were  sprinkled  on  a  sick¬ 
ly  alfalfa  field,  there  was  an  amaz¬ 
ing  increase  in  yield.  A  New  Jersey 
truck  farmer  brought  some  horse¬ 
radish  roots  to  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  at  New  Brunswick 
to  find  out  what  caused  the  black 
specks  in  them,  and  Dr.  Firman  E. 
Bear  suggested  that  he  put  a  little 
borax  in  the  soil  the  coming  year. 
There  were  no  more  specks.  It  has 
now  been  established  that  diseases  of 
celery,  tobacco,  turnips,  cauliflower 
and  other  plants  are  caused  by  boron 
deficiency.  The  mineral  is  widely 


Even  healthy-appearing  peach  trees 
like  these  of  Dwight  Miller's  in 
Dummerston,  Vt.,  may  well  be  in 


need  of  trace  elements 
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used,  but  with  caution:  more  than 
one  part  per  million  in  the  soil  may 
be  poisonous  to  the  plants. 

So  far  as  anyone  knows,  boron  is 
of  no  use  to  animals,  but  both  plants 
and  animals  may  have  serious 
trouble  without  a  dash  of  manganese. 


Baby  pigs  have  long  been  knoivn  to 
need  supplemental  trace  amounts  of 
iron. 


mo  us  discoveries  of  vitamins  A,  B 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  after  his  fa- 
and  D.  fed  rats  a  manganese-deficient 
diet  and  found  that  lack  of  the 
mineral  had  a  profound  effect. 

The  male  rats  became  sterile. 

The  females  bore  litters,  but 
made  no  nests  and  neglected 
their  young  until  they  died. 

The  rats  became  jittery  and 
scared  and,  if  he  clapped  his 
hands  near  the  cage,  some  of 
them  would  have  fits  and  die. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  found 
that  manganese-hungry  chick¬ 
ens  develop  slipped  tendon. 

After  years  of  investigation  it 
has  been  found  that  a  number 
of  plant  ailments,  including 
fray  speck  in  oats,  marsh  spot 
in  peas,  and  reduced  vitamin 
C  content  in  tomatoes  is  caused 
by  manganese  deficiency  in  the 
soil. 

The  mineral  content  of  soil 
varies  widely,  even  in  small 
areas.  Some  western  farm 
lands  which  were  long  ago 
under  the  ocean  are  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  minerals  left  by 
the  retreating  seas,  while  large 
areas  in  the  Great  Lakes  re¬ 
gion  were  leached  of  their 
minerals  by  melting  glaciers. 

Sandy  eastern  soils  subject  to 
heavy  rainfall  have  lost  their 
minerals  faster  than  heavier 
soils  in  drier  areas.  Once,  im¬ 
purities  in  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  supplied  trace  elements. 

Now  concentrated  fertilizers  of 
high  purity  no  longer  contri¬ 
bute  the  necessary  elements 
to  the  soil  in  some  regions. 

In  spite  of  these  complexities, 
the  last  decade  has  seen  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  in  supplying 
the  infinitesimal  bits  of  miss¬ 
ing  metal  needed  for  good 
crops  and  healthy  stock.  A 
shotgun  dose  of  trace  elements 
is  added  to  some  bulk  fertil¬ 
izers;  more  often  the  needed 
minerals  are  sprinkled  on  the 
soil  or  sprayed  on  the  plants. 
American  farms  use  thousands 
of  tons  every  year.  Most  ani¬ 
mals  are  sure  now  to  get  their 
minerals  by  licking  colored 
salt  blocks  containing  all  the 
needed  trace  elements. 


sulphate  form.  So  the  scientists 
used  an  iron  chelate  —  a  sort  of 
chemical  zipper  which  the  other  soil 
ingredients  cannot  open,  but  to 
which  plants  have  the  key.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  as  little  as  a  third  of  an  ounce 
of  chelated  iron  added  to  the  soil 
will  keep  a  tree  green  for  a  year. 
The  chelated  iron  has  revived  ailing 
trees  in  a  few  weeks,  bringing  bum¬ 
per  yields  of  oranges  in  previously 
barren  trees.  In  a  preparation  for 
home  gardeners  called  fritted  trace 
elements,  mineral  grains  are  im¬ 
bedded  in  tiny  particles  of  glass 
which  dissolve  so  slowly  that  a 
shrub  is  fed  throughout  the  season. 

Much  of  the  mystery  of  trace  ele¬ 
ments  has  yet  to  be  unraveled.  They 
appear  to  be  vital  parts  of  enzymes 
— the  tiny  catalysts  which  promote 
essential  changes  in  all  living  things. 
In  the  past,  scientists  have  been 
hampered  in  their  studies  by  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  and  following 
such  minuscule  traces  of  metal. 
Atomic  science  has  now  made  it 


possible  to  use  tagged  atoms  of  the 
metals  which  broadcast  their  pres 
ence  and  enable  the  scientist  to  trace 
them  though  the  organism.  Using 
this  method,  Dr.  C.  L.  Comar  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies  found  that  cows  cannot  store 
up  cobalt,  and  need  more  within  a 
week.  Other  minerals  are  being  thus 
traced  in  plants  and  animals,  with  a 
view  to  lifting  more  anicent  curses 
of  the  soil.  Harland  Manchester 

To  Avoid  Corn  Stalk  Rot: 
Resistant  Hybrids 

About  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  lot 
of  corn  stalks  breaking  over  just  be¬ 
fore  ears  are  ready  for  harvest  is 
to  plant  hybrid  varieties  resistant  to 
the  stalk  rot  fungus.  According  to 
C.  W.  Boothroyd  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  stalk  rot  has  replaced  smut  as 
the  No.  1  corn  disease  in  New  York 
State;  some  30  per  cent  of  our  acre¬ 
age  is  said  to  be  affected  by  it.  There 
is  no  known  control  for  this  fungus 


which  causes  stalks  to  break  over  at 
ground  surface  just  before  ears  ma¬ 
ture  for  grain.  Its  damage  does  not 
usually  appear  in  corn  cut  early 
enough  to  go  into  the  silo,  however. 
The  troubles  that  the  rot  causes  are 
not  limited  to  difficult  mechanical 
harvest  of  ears  —  stalks  fall  every 
which  way,  but  it  is  probably  the 
worst  one.  Many  ears  must  be  picked 
by  hand.  The  ears  may  be  smaller, 
too,  and  more  chaffy;  frequently  they 
are  susceptible  to  rotting  in  storage. 
According  to  Prof.  Boothroyd,  the 
rot  fungus  affects  the  lower  stalk 
and  roots  during  tasseling  time  and 
becomes  increasingly  active  until 
harvest.  Soil  types,  level  of  manur¬ 
ing  and  commercial  fertilization  all 
seem  to  have  no  effect.  Late-maturing 
hybrids  show  most  resisfance  to  stalk 
rot.  But,  because  these  do  not  in 
some  areas  always  mature  for  grain, 
farmers  should  consult  their  county 
agent  about  the  variety  most  resis¬ 
tant  to  stalk  rot  and  most  suitable 
for  their  elevation,  area  and  purpose. 
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Wheeling  helps  you  found  the  farm ! 


Siding  and  flooring  hold  tighter,  longer 
with  fewer  nails  when  you  use  Wheeling 
LaBelle  Cut  Nails.  Sizes  and  types  for 
every  need.  For  wood,  and  building  block. 


Np 


Need  a  new  roof?  Remember,  Wheel¬ 
ing  Channeldrain  made  of  Cop-R-Loy 
Steel  protects  three  ways:  with  rigidity, 
strength  and  rust  resistance. 


For  watering  stock  or  a  jumbo  wash  or 
a  junior  swimming  pool,  the  Wheeling 
Dub-L-Tub  is  ideal.  Hand-dipped  in  Dura- 
Zinc-Alloy,  it  lasts  longer,  looks  better. 


Rodent-proof  your  buildings  with’ 
Wheeling  Galvanized  Metal  Lath.  Fits 
snugly  into  corners.  Cuts  with  ordinary  tin 
snips.  Also  for  crack-free  plastered  walls.; 


Get  set  for  rain  with  Wheeling  Galvan¬ 
ized  Gutters,  Downspouts  and  accessories. 
Made  of  Cop-R-Loy  Steel  with  a  heavy 
coating  of  zinc  for  extra  rust-resistance. 


Store  grains  easily  — mix  feed,  or  insec¬ 
ticides  safely  with  Wheeling  Ash  Cans, 
Baskets  and  Mix-Pails.  Hand-dipped  after 
they  are  made  for  long  life. 


As  for  human  nutrition, 
trace-element  shortages  appear 
to  present  no  serious  problem 
in  the  United  States.  In  goiter 
areas,  iodized  salt  is  needed, 
and  many  cities  are  now  put¬ 
ting  flourine  in  drinking  water 
to  lessen  dental  cavities  in 
children.  But  because  all  our 
food  is  supplied  from  many 
areas,  deficiencies  in  food  from 
any  one  soil  are  believed  to 
balance  out. 

New  chemical  tricks  are 
being  used  to  make  trace  ele¬ 
ments  more  effective.  When 
scientists  at  the  University  of 
Florida  Citrus  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  tried  putting  iron  in  the 
soil  to  combat  iron  hunger, 
they  found  that  the  trees  were 
not  getting  it,  because  the 
roots'  cannot  absorb  it  in  the 


Provide  lasting  drainage  easily  with 
Wheeling  Galvanized  Corrugated  Culvert 
Pipe.  Pure  iron  or  Copper  Steel.  Types 
and  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 


Don't  run  out  of  gas.  Keep  a  full  Wheel¬ 
ing  Gasoline  Can  on  your  tractor  and  in 
reserve.  Convenient,  safe.  Wheeling  Radi¬ 
ator  Cans  are  extra  handy,  too. 


Henhouse  need  patching?  Anybuilding 
need  siding?  Wheeling  Galvanized  Corru¬ 
gated  Sheets  are  easy  to  handle,  economi¬ 
cal  to  use,  rugged  and  long  lasting. 


Made  to  last 
by  WHEELING 


It  may  come  as  some  surprise  to  you  that  Wheeling  makes  all  these 
dependable  farm  products.  But  that’s  not  the  half  of  it . . .  not  any¬ 
where  near  it.  And  just  as  you’d  expect,  every  Wheeling  product  is 
tops  in  its  class . . .  rugged,  long-lasting,  good-looking,  economical.  And 
they’re  all  immediately  available.  Wheeling’s  network  of  strategi¬ 
cally-located  warehouses  sees  to  that.  Visit  your  Wheeling  dealer 
soon  and  see  how  many  ways  the  Wheeling  family  of  farm  products 
can  help  you. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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makes  grassland 
farming 


Conserve  the  important  food  value 
of  your  grassland  forage  crops  by 
storing  in  a  scientifically  designed, 
modem  Marietta  silo.  Exclusive  life¬ 
time  construction  of  interlocked  con¬ 
crete  staves  surrounded  by  steel 
bands  and  per¬ 
manently  sealed 
against  acids,  air 
and  weather. 
Save  time  and 
labor  through 
the  many  easier 
storing  .  .  .  faster 
feeding  features. 
Find  out  now 
how  easy  it  is  to 
have  a  Marietta 
silo  on  your  farm 
.  .  .  how  it  soon 
pays  for  itself 
through  econom¬ 
ical  and  nutri¬ 
tious  feeding 
methods. 


Coupon  below 
brings  you  a 
copy  of  the 
interesting  and 
■informative  silo 
book  and  name  of 
your  MARIETTA 
dealer. 


THE 


Branch  Offices:  Baltimore  21,  M<L, 
Charlotte  6,  N.  C.,  Nashville,  Term. 
Jamestown,  N.  V. 


COWCKFTE  CORP.S 
MARI! ETTA,  OHSOI 


Address 


City 


GENERATOR 
POWER 
PLANTS 

BRAND  NEW!  •  A.  C.  •  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

1000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-O-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289)  $159 

2000  Watt  Briggs  &  StrattanPort-O-Light 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $269 

I  OTHER  SIZES  ~ 

I  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  8 
I  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  8 
I  models  on  display.  All  units  guaran-  I 
I  teed!  • 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  “GR”  » 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


How  Green  Grow  the  Plants 


There  are  many  fertilizers  in  which 
to  provide  the  nitrogen  so  essential 
to  vegetative  growth  of  farm  crops . 


HERE  are  many  reasons 
why  farmers  ought  to  be 
more  interested  in  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer.  For  one 
thing,  more  of  it  is  being 
produced  every  year.  In 
1940,  American  farmers 
bought  419,093  tons  of  fertilizer  ni¬ 
trogen;  last  year  they  bought  about 
2,250,000  tons.  Many  new  kinds  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  are  available,  too. 
Just  15  years  ago,  fertilizer  nitrogen 
was  in  only  three  forms:  sulfate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  natural 
organics.  Today,  a  whole  host  of 
additional  kinds  is  available.  They 
range  from  solid  ammonium  nitrate 
and  calcium  cyanamide  through  urea 
and  nitrogen  solutions  to  gaseous 
anhydrous  ammonia.  In  addition,  ni¬ 
trogen  is  relatively  cheaper  than  it 


This  anhydrous  ammonia  applicator 
has  five  spring-tine  injectors  on  a 
14 -foot  tool  bar . 


has  been  in  past  periods.  A  can  of 
milk  would  buy  only  10  pounds  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  in  1920,  just  13 
pounds  in  1940;  today  it  buys  32 
pounds.  A  bushel  of  corn  would  buy 
six  pounds  of  nitrogen  15  years  ago; 
this  year  it  will  buy  15.  Furthermore, 
new  research  information  shows 
specifically  where  fertilizer  nitrogen 
is  most  profitable  to  use.  Modern 
high-yielding  corn  hybrids  and 
stiffer-strawed  oats,  wheat,  and  bar¬ 
ley  return  a  better  profit  for  nitro¬ 
gen  than  the  varieties  grown  10  and 
20  years  ago  did. 

Anhydrous  ammonia,  a  com¬ 
pressed  liquid  that  changes  to  gas 
when  injected  into  the  soil,  is  the 
most  concentrated  kind  of  commer¬ 
cial  nitrogen  fertilizer.  It  contains 
82  per  cent  actual  nitrogen.  In  re¬ 
sistance  to  leaching  from  the  soil, 
it  is  classified  as  “good  ”  The  next 
most  concentrated  kinds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  are  the  liquid  solu¬ 
tions,  which  range  from  32  to  46  per 


By  SAMUEL  R.  ALDRICH 

cent  in  nitrogen  content,  and  urea,  a 
solid  which  runs  from  42  to  46  per 
cent.  Both  of  these  materials  resist 
leaching.  Next  in  concentration 
comes  ammonium  nitrate,  a  solid 
containing  32.5  per  cent  nitrogen, 
only  fairly  resistant  to  leaching.  Cal¬ 
cium  cyanamide,  another  solid,  con¬ 
tains  21  per  cent  actual  nitrogen, 
and  is  held  quite  well  in  the  soil. 
Ammonium  sulfate  contains  20.5  per 
cent  nitrogen;  it,  too,  is  a  solid,  but 
only  fairly  resistant  to  leaching. 
Next  in  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda;  it  is  a  solid  containing 
16  per  cent  nitrogen.  It  is  the  most 
susceptible  to  leaching. 

The  real  cost  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
to  a  farmer  is  the  dealer’s  price  plus 
whatever  it  costs  to  apply  it.  Solu¬ 
tions  and  anhydrous  ammonia  re¬ 
quire  special  equipment,  but  a  farm¬ 
er  may  hire  a  custom  operator  to 
apply  them.  When  all  factors  are 
considered,  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
more  than  a  two-  or  three-cent-per- 
pound  difference  in  actual  costs  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia,  urea,  cyanamide.  or  solutions 
by  the  time  they  are  in  or  on  the 
soil.  The  cost  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen 
is  the  main  thing  to  consider  in 
choosing  among  these  if  they  are  to 
be  applied  at  or  shortly  before  plant¬ 
ing. 

The  degree  of  nitrogen  fertilizer's 
descendance  deep  into  or  out  of  the 
soil  with  rain  water,  i  e.  leaching, 
depends  upon  several  factors.  The 
first  is  the  kind  of  nitrogen.  In  ni¬ 
trate  (NO.,)  form,  nitrogen  is  in  the 
soil  solution,  and  after  a  heavy  rain 
it  may  go  out  in  drainage  water.  Am¬ 
monium  nitrogen  (NH.,),  however, 
may  be  held  on  clay  and  humus  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  soil  something  like  iron 
filings  on  a  magnet;  yet  this  NH, 
form,  too,  is  believed  to  be  easily 
leached  in  strongly  acid  soils.  The 
ammonia  nitrogen  (NH.)  is  held 
most  resistantly  against  leaching. 
Soil  temperature  is  also  important 
When  the  land  is  warm  during  the 
growing  season,  ammonium  nitrogen 
changes  to  the  teachable  nitrate 
form.  A  grass  cover  crop,  grass  mea¬ 
dow,  or  pasture  will  absorb  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  into  its  roots  and  re¬ 
duce.  if  not  prevent,  the  leaching  of 
nitrates.  Rainfall  also  has  an  effect, 
for  the  extent  of  leaching  depends 
upon  the  escape  of  drainage  water. 
Leaching  of  nitrogen  is  greatest  on 


sandy  and  gravelly  soils  and  least 
on  loams,  silt  loams,  and  clay  loams. 

Fertilizer  nitrogen  (N)  is  not 
needed  for  healthy  legumes  if  they 
are:  (1)  well  fertilized  with  phos¬ 
phorus  (P)  and  potassium  (K).  (2) 
grown  on  well-limed  soils  (or  ones 
with  naturally  high  pH),  and  (3)  are 
inoculated  with  the  proper  culture 
so  that  they  develop  nodules.  Nitro¬ 
gen  makes  legumes  lazy;  bacteria  in 
the  nodules  use  the  nhrogen  in  the 
fertilizer  instead  of  taking  it  from 
the  air.  Nitrogen  on  a  good  legume- 
grass  stand  tends  to  favor  the  grass 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  clover, 
alfalfa,  or  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  it. 
It  is  a  very  real  problem  for  a  farm¬ 
er  to  decide  when  enough  legumes 
have  been  lost  in  the  stand  to  justify 
fertilizing  it  wuth  nitrogen.  Many 
agronomists  feel  that  it  pays  when 
the  plant  stand's  legume  concentra¬ 
tion  falls  to  below7  50  per  cent  of 
the  mixtui'e;  others  place  the  limit 
at  25  to  30  per  cent  legumes.  Of 
course,  it  always  pays  to  fertilize 
straight  grass  with  nitrogen. 

Humus  is  the  end  product  of  the 
decay  of  plant  residues  in  the  soil. 
It  is  usually  made  up  of  about  10  to 
12  parts  of  carbon  to  one  part  of 
nitrogen.  An  acre  of  just  average 
loam  soil  with  three  per  cent  or¬ 
ganic  matter  has  about  3  000  pounds 
of  nitrogen  naturally  present  in  it 
down  to  plow7  depth.  But.  since  hu¬ 
mus  is  the  end-producr  of  decay,  it 
breaks  down  further  very  slowly — in 


The  only  difference  in  management 
of  these  cuttings  of  grass  was  that 
the  one  on  the  right  had  adequate 
nitrogen. 

fact  only  about  1.5  to  four  per  cent 
each  year.  On  poorly-drained  or 
sti  ongly-acid  soils  where  the  rate 
of  nitrogen  release  is  in  the  order  of 
1  5  pei  cent,  the  soil  alone  may  sup- 
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ply  only  about  45  pounds  of  nitrogen 
for  a  growing  crop.  This  is  enough 
to  grow  only  about  20  to  25  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  In  contrast,  a 
well-drained  soil  near  neutral  in  pH 
may  release  three  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  in  one  growing  season;  this 
would  come  to  90  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  the  average  loam  soil. 

The  nitrogen  that  farm  crops  get 
from  plant  residues  plowed  under 
can  be  described  best  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  how  good  a  diet  the  residues 
provide  for  soil  microbes,  and  (2) 
how  favorable  the  soil  “climate”  is 
for  these  microbes  to  grow  and 
multiply.  Legumes  and  well-fertilized 
young  grass  plants  are  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  and  nitrogen  is  an  important 
part  of  that  protein.  Hence  plants 
high  in  protein  are  also  rich  in  ni¬ 
trogen.  Soil  microbes  thrive  on  high 
protein  crop  residues  the  same  as 
livestock  grows  and  produces  better 
on  legumes  than  it  does  on  late-cut 
timothy,  on  straw,  or  on  mature  corn 
stalks.  Since  plant  residues  are  de¬ 
cayed  by  living  soil  organisms,  the 
nitrogen  supply  from  decaying  resi¬ 
dues  goes  up  when  these  organisms 
increase  activity  as  the  soil  warms 
up  in  Spring  and  Summer.  Mid- 
summer-growing  crops  like  corn, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  vegetables  can 
make  good  use  of  nitrogen  from  de¬ 
caying  plant  residues  and  from  soil 
humus.  But  fall-  and  spring-growing 
crops  like  wheat  and  rye  cannot  de¬ 
pend  on  nitrogen  from  humus  and 
residues  because  the  soil  is  often  too 
wet  and  cold  during  much  of  their 
active  growth  periods.  This  is  the 
main  reason  that  winter  wheat  re¬ 
sponds  so  well  to  topdressing  with 
nitrogen  in  the  Spring. 

When  farmers  plow  under  plant 
residues  like  straw,  corn  stalks,  and 
mature  grass  meadows,  the  crop  that 
follows  may  be  starved  for  nitrogen. 
The  soil  microbes  “eat  at  the  first 
table”,  so  to  speak,  and  tie  up  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  in  building  their  own 
bodies.  Weeks  or  months  later,  the 
microbe  population  declines  and  the 
nitrogen  in  the  dead  organisms  is  re¬ 
leased  for  the  growing  crop.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  this  may  be 
too  late  to  save  the  current  crop.  To 
offset  the  effect  of  plowing  under 
straw,  corn  stalks,  or  old  grass,  extra 
nitrogen  fertilizer  should  be  plowed 
under,  banded  at  planting  time,  or 
side-dressed  for  the  consequent  crop. 
Cornell  agronomists  recommend  20 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  for  corn  when  it 
follows  a  legume,  but  up  to  70 
pounds  when  it  follows  grass  or 
corn  itself. 

On  most  northeast  farms,  good 
legumes  or  legume-grass  mixtures 
when  wTell-limed  and  fertilized  will 
outyield  heavily  fertilized  straight 
grass.  Alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  trefoil 
are  also  more  drouth-resistant  than 
grasses,  and  they  make  more  second 
growth  in  dry  summers  when  extra 
growth  is  especially  valuable.  Irri¬ 
gation,  of  course,  changes  the  grass- 
legume  picture  somewhat  since  it  in 
part  offsets  the  drouth-tolerant  ad¬ 


vantage  of  the  legumes.  But,  be¬ 
cause  a  vigorous  alfalfa  crop  fixes 
about  $35  worth  of  nitrogen  on  each 
acre  every  year,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  a  farmer  can  gain  by  replacing 
such  a  legume  with  nitrogen-fertil¬ 
ized  grass.  If  he  has  a  field  that  al¬ 
ready  has  a  good  stand  of  grass  but 
is  difficult  to  plow  and  plant,  he  may 
profit  by  heavy  nitrogen  fertilization 
until  such  time  as  he  can  get  around 
to  establishing  a  good  long-term  le¬ 
gume.  But  it  appears  that  it  is  wiser 
to  grow  legumes  whei'e  possible  in 
preference  to  grass  for  roughage  and 
pasture  purposes.  It  enables  farmers 
to  produce  some  of  their  own  nitro¬ 
gen. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  use  extra 
nitrogen  in  1956  is  on  stiff-strawed 
oats;  few  farmers  apply  the  optimum 
amount.  For  example,  in  New  York  j 
35  pounds  of  nitrogen  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  stiff-strawed  oats  in 
average  situations.  How  many  farm¬ 
ers  apply  the  700  pounds  of  a  5-10-10 
or  5-10-5  fertilizer  needed  to  supply 
this  35  pounds?  Too  few.  Of  course, 
nitrogen  should  not  be  used  on  fields 
where  even  stiff-strawed  oats  lodge 
regularly.  This  was  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  10  years  ago,  but  new  varieties 
have  reduced  it  to  one  on  only  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  fields. 

More  nitrogen  could  also  well  be 
used  on  corn  for  plow-under,  in  the 
row,  or  sidedressing.  Corn  responds 
most  on  soils  low  in  organic  matter 
and  where  no  legume  sod  or  manure 
is  plowed  under.  The  recommended 
amount  varies  from  State  to  State, 
the  lowest  being  about  20  pounds  on 
soils  that  are  medium  to  high  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  where  manure  or 
a  legume  sod  is  plowed  under.  The 
highest  amount  ranges  from  about 
70  pounds  to  over  100  pounds  to  j 
the  acre.  Local  state  extension  j 
recommendations  are  the  best  to 
follow. 

Topdressing  of  grass  meadows  and 
pastures  might  well  be  increased.  A 
good  grass  meadow  which  is  not  ma¬ 
nured  in  the  current  year  will  show 
an  average  increase  of  about  a  half 
ton  of  hay  for  50  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izer  nitrogen.  The  fertilizer  cost 
figures  out  to  be  about  $15  for  a  ton 
of  extra  hay.  The  best  time  to  apply 
the  nitrogen  is  early  in  the  Spring. 

Spring  topdressing  winter  wheat 
and  barley  is  usually  worthwhile. 
Many  farm  experiments  on  averagely 
fertile  fields  show  an  increase  of 
about  eight  bushels  of  wheat  for  30 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  This  figures  out 
at  a  fertilizer  cost  of  56  cents  for 
each  extra  bushel  of  wheat. 

On  potatoes  and  vegetable  crops, 
many  farmers  are  already  applying 
all  the  fertilizer  that  is  needed  for 
top  yields.  Others,  however,  can 
profitably  use  more  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izer.  Its  use  needs  to  be  compared  to 
anticipated  yield  increases.  Extra 
returns  are  frequently  greater  than 
costs  of  additional  nitrogen  fertilizer 
and  its  application.  Generally,  we  are 
not  using  as  much  nitrogen  fertilizer 
on  our  crops  as  wTe  should. 


WHAT'S  NEW 


New  CENTURY  Seeder. . . 

does  a  one-pass  seeding  job  in  any  of  three  ways:  packer 
or  mulcher  mounted  —  tractor  mounted  for  broadcast 
seeding  -  or  tractor  mounted  with  tillage  tools.  Unit  is 
PTO-driven.  Seed  is  accurately  force-fed  out  of  hopper 
by  reciprocating  chains.  Seeding  rate  is  adjustable  for 
any  grass,  legume,  or  small  grain  mixture. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTY  Motor  Oil 

Keeps  the  engine  of  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  in  top 
operating  condition  . . .  assures  smooth,  full-power  per¬ 
formance  at  peak  loads,  and  protects  against  the  effects 
of  hot,  dusty  or  damp  conditions.  Remarkable  cleaning 
action  works  all  the  time  —  your  engine  stays  free  of 
power-robbing  deposits.  Farm-sized  5-gallon  con¬ 
tainers  have  spout  attached.  Ask  your  Sinclair 
Representative  about  it.  Ask  him,  too,  about  the 
new  multi-grade  oil  —  Sinclair  triple  x! 

SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
"for  every  form  need 

Sinclair  Refining  Company,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


STRAIGHT  NITROGEN  FERTILIZERS 


GAS  ■  ■  LIQUID  •  ,  SOLID 
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Nitrogen  fertilizers  come  in  three  forms:  solid,  liquid  and  gas.  Gaseous 
anhydrous  ammonia  needs  placement  deep  in  the  soil.  Some  liquids  should 

be  covered  over,  too. 
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...THE  EE  A/ CEE: 
WEE&S  WCWrSHOtZT 


■'ONLY  HOLrDBV\  OFFEZ&  A  WEEP 
rCL!PPJN6,NON-SHOi?TIN£,  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  CONYEOLLEZ  APPROVED  BY 
"THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN.  THAT'S  WHY 
k  MY  CUSTOMERS  ARE 


See  Your  Hardware  or  Implement  Dealer,  or 
Write  for  Booklet  on  Electric  Fencing. 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCER  CO. 

419  Hanover  St.,  Carlisle,  Penna.  Phone:  3-5491 


6  Models 
Battery  &  Electric 
From  $12.95 
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The  new  Papec  No.  32  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  gives  you  top  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  and  exclusive  Papec  features 
at  the  lowest  price  a  complete  3- 
attachment  forage  harvester  has  ever 
been  offered. 

•  BIG  CAPACITY -full  14"  throat  - 
93  sq.  in. 

•  SIMPLE,  STURDY  DESIGN 

•  FEWER  MOVING  PARTS 

•  QUICKEST  CHANGING  ATTACHMENTS 

•  ADJUSTABLE  AXLES 

®  SIDE  and  REAR  FEED  DELIVERY 

•  AUTOMATIC  DELIVERY  PIPE  CONTROL 
e  PATENTED  SILAGE  SHELF 

•  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  PICK-UP  FINGERS 

•  SIMPLIFIED  DIRECT  CUT  REEL 


The  Papec  No.  32  has  had  two  seasons 
of  the  toughest  kind  of  field  testing 
and  has  turned  in  an  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  on  all  types  of  forage  crops 
under  widely  varying  conditions.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Papec  32’s  features  with 
those  of  any  of  the  higher  priced  har¬ 
vesters.  You  just  can’t  buy  equal  capac¬ 
ity  or  comparable  performance  for  any¬ 
where  near  its  price. 


See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name 
on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet 
describing  the  new  Papec  No.  32  For¬ 
age  Harvester. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  SHORTSVilLE,  N.  Y. 

243  W.  Merrill  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  2925  Chrysler  Road,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

18  N.  Tyler  Ave.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  CROP  BLOWERS  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  HAMMER  MILLS  FEED  MIXERS 
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Base 


Unit 


*1025 

3  Quick-Hitch  Attachments 
RE&T  CUT  $325 
PICK  UP  185 


ROW  CROP 
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(all  f.  o.  b.  factory) 


Save  Money  On  Feed!p\ 

»»  tfl  FEED  MIXERS 

if 

Turn  your  hoine-groun  grains  into  J 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE!  World's  1 
Largest  Selling  Mixer — 5  sizes,  700  to  I 
4000  lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guar-  U 

WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Bos  3104,  Quincy,  III. 


rmv 

CGulttI 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE 

TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


WQrforin — World’sGreatestRat  and  MouseKiller 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


HALE 


FIRE  PUMP  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


J5K  IRRIGATES 

Before  It's  Too  Late  .  .  . 
To  Moke  H  is  Crops  Thrive 
In  '56 

You  Con  Too! 

tfndidt  on 


Uale 


Irrigation  Pumping  Units 

•  Sold  thru  distributors  well  qualified 
to  engineer  a  system  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  RN  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Prompt  answer  guaranteed. 


Name 


Address 


Water  Source .  No.  Acres... 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


NEW!  HALE  Type  PIR 
Built  for  More  Work 
at  LOWER  COST 


Above — Hale  Type  PIR  on  Trailer.  Below 
— PIR  Unit  on  Skids.  This  new  low-cost 
Irrigation  Pump  uses  a  Chrysler  6-cylinder 
Industrial  Engine;  Is  compact,  rugged  and 
flexible  in  performance. 


The  PIK  PUMPS:  500  GPM  at  100  PSI 
600  GPM  at  85  PSI 
700  GPM  at  75  PSI 

NOTE:  The  above  table  shows  recom¬ 
mended  operating  performance. 

(Use  coupon  at  right.) 


Europe’s  Farm  Problem 

Is  Our  Farm  Problem ,  Too 

By  ARTHUR  P.  CHEW 


Since  shortly  after  World  War  I, 
it  has  been  evident  that  the  heart 
of  the  American  farm  problem  lies 
in  Europe.  As  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  the  McNary-Haugen  plan,  proposed 
in  1923  to  separate  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  from  the  home  market  so  that 
farmers  might  get  reasonable  prices 
at  least  within  the  United  States, 
farmers,  legislators  and  also  many 
urban  people  recognized  that,  with 
its  production  geared  to  supply  a 
world  market  that  had  vanished, 
American  agriculture  would  have  to 
accomplish  a  revolution  of  some  kind 
to  stave  off  absolute  disaster. 

With  government  help,  it  accom¬ 
plished  a  revolution,  characterized 
by  a  systematic,  complicated  and 
prolonged  effort  to  prevent  low  world 
prices  for  farm  products  from  caus¬ 
ing  low  United  States  prices,  too. 
Our  farm  program  saw  the  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  as  a  world  problem. 
More  narrowly,  and  yet  quite  truly,  it 
saw  the  American  involvement  as  the 
result  chiefly  of  our  relationship 
with  Europe,  because  Europe  counted 
for  more  than  all  our  other  foreign 
agricultural  markets  put  together. 

From  Surplus  to  Shortage,  Then 
Back  to  Surplus 

Though  the  second  World  War 
and  its  aftermath  caused  this  to  be 
largely  forgotten,  it  did  not  cease 
to  be  true.  In  the  World  War  II  years 
and  during  the  Korean  War,  our  over¬ 
production  changed  temporarily  into 
underproduction.  But  one  thing  did 
not  change — the  great  dependence  of 
American  agriculture  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  Europe.  The  second  World 
War  and  the  Korean  War  suddenly, 
if  briefly,  changed  our  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  into  a  shortage  problem,  with  the 
United  States  obliged  overnight  to 
produce  and  export  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

But  this  altered  only  the  appearance 
and  not  the  reality  of  our  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  European  connection. 
It  was  just  a  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
One  sees  scarcely  any  reference  to 
this  fact  any  longer.  Farmers 
and  political  leaders  now  treat  the 
American  farm  problem  as  wholly  a 
domestic  affair,  and  hold  politics  re¬ 
sponsible  for  changes  in  farm  prices 
and  slumps  in  farm  income.  We 
cannot  effectively  mix  politics  with 
economies  like  that. 

On  arriving  in  Paris  last  Fall, 
I  started  some  inquiries  to  see 
if  the  American  farm  myopia 
had  a  European  counterpart.  With 
Europe  involved  deeply  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  fortunes,  and  as  dependent 
on  the  United  States  as  we  are  on 
Europe,  I  thought  Europe’s  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  would  have  ideas  valu¬ 
able  from  the  American  point  of 
view.  Actually,  I  found  no  disposi¬ 
tion  here  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  On 
the  contrary,  I  found  hesitation  as 
to  what  European  countries  them¬ 
selves  should  do. 

Government  Controls  in  Europe 

The  European  countries,  without 
exception,  have  acute  agricultural 
problems  similar  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  remarkably 
similar  farm  programs.  Governments 
everywhere  bolster  farm  prices,  ex¬ 
clude  foreign  competition,  rational¬ 
ize  production  where  it  is  excessive, 
boost  production  where  it  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  try  to  prevent  farm  costs 
from  overtaking  farm  prices.  Not  a 
country  in  Europe  would  leave  the 
farmers  to  shift  for  themselves. 
None  seems  even  to  think  of  doing 
so.  As  with  us,  farm  management  in 
Europe  means  increasing  govern¬ 
ment  management. 

As  in  the  United  States,  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  Europe  has  become  politi¬ 
cal,  not  only  because  the  farmers  have 


price  troubles,  but  because  agricult¬ 
ural  policy  interlocks  with  industrial, 
financial  and  military  policy.  Most 
European  governments  worry  about 
self-sufficiency,  taxation,  inflation 
and  war  hazards.  They  cannot  let 
agriculture  make  its  own  decisions. 
Going  back  to  a  free-market  basis 
seems  unthinkable.  We  have  to  as¬ 
sume,  if  European  farm  leaders  ven¬ 
tured  opinions  as  to  what  would 
be  good  for  the  United  States,  that 
these  opinions  would  not  lean  toward 
free  enterprise.  They  do  not  pre¬ 
scribe  that  for  Europe. 

The  “Green  Pocor"  Plan 

One  striking  index  appears  in  the 
so-called  “Green  Pool’’  plan,  a  soil 
of  agricultural  counterpart  of  the 
Schuman  plan  for  linking  European 
industries  across  frontiers.  Curiously, 
the  official  American  view  has  been 
cool  toward  the  Green  Pool  though 
it  backed  the  Schuman  plan.  There 
is  a  hint  here  that,  without  a  Euro¬ 
pean  market  for  American  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  the  United  States  may 
be  saddled  with  surpluses  and  sub¬ 
sidies  indefinitely.  Essentially,  the 
Green  Pool  would  interchange  farm 
products  among  the  member  coun¬ 
tries  and  would  restrict  trade  with 
the  non-member  countries — notably, 
of  course,  the  United  States.  It  would 
introduce  intergovernmental  farm 
management  in  Western  Europe. 

Naturally,  the  difficulties  would  be 
prodigious.  Among  them  would  be 
the  different  price  levels  of  the 
countries  concerned,  the  result  them¬ 
selves  of  governmental  as  well  as 
economic  influences;  the  multiplicity 
of  currency  problems:  the  difficulty 
of  getting  farmers  in  deficit  coun¬ 
tries  to  accept  new  compeiition;  the 
difficulty  of  getting  surplus  coun¬ 
tries,  France  for  example,  to  refrain 
from  dumping.  Some  countries,  more¬ 
over,  have  ties  with  countries  out¬ 
side  the  projected  pool,  which  they 
could  not  give  up;  such  as  the  ties 
Denmark  has  with  Britain.  Then 
there  are  differences  of  farm  wage 
rates,  of  mechanization,  of  technique 
generally,  and  of  farm  tenure. 

If  High  Farm  Tariffs,  Then  No 
World  Trade 

Moreover,  some  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  little,  others  much,  depend¬ 
ent  on  overseas  connections.  There 
is  also  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
agricultural  with  industrial  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy  If  European  coun¬ 
tries  protected  their  farming  behind 
a  common  high  tariff  wall,  as  the 
Green  Pool  would  require,  how 
could  their  factories  get  world  trade? 
Agriculture  is  not  a  separate  but  an 
integral  part  of  a  national  economy: 
and,  if  European  agriculture  goes 
intensely  isolationist,  even  in  a  pool 
or  many-country  collaboration,  the 
rest  of  the  European  economy  must 
do  likewise.  Farms  and  factories 
cannot  part  company;  they  sink  or 
swim  together. 

Manifestly,  the  Green  Pool  would 
create  many  new  governmental  prob¬ 
lems.  Sudden  demolition  of  tariff 
walls  within  the  pooled  area,  with 
simply  the  offset  of  a  higher 
general  tariff  against  the  world 
at  large,  would  face  many 
countries  with  wholesale  agricul¬ 
tural  displacements.  Farm  enterprises 
would  tend  to  become  specialized 
throughout  the  pool  region  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  within  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  as  at  present.  This 
could  cause  confusion  and  distress, 
and  would  create  a  new  need  for 
farm  relief  programs.  Government 
action  would  also  be  necessary,  if 
the  Green  Pool  succeeded,  to  absorb 
the  farm  labor  displaced  by  in¬ 
creased  efficiency. 
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“Green  Pool”  Could  Cause  too  Much 
Production 

Lest  we  condemn  Europe,  we 
should  look  at  Europe’s  problems, 
which  underline  our  theme  that  the 
American  fai*m  problem  has  a  Euro¬ 
pean  source  and  presupposes  a  co¬ 
operative  inter-continental  solution. 
Thus  West  Germany,  which  has 
advanced  remarkably  toward  self- 
sufficiency  in  food,  now  asks  if  it 
should  not  rely  more  on  foreign 
food  to  avoid  over-intensifying  its 
land  utilization.  Spokesmen  for  Bel¬ 
gium  doubt  if  the  creation  of  a  broad¬ 
er  European  market,  largely  closed 
to  the  world,  would  offset  the  danger 
of  disturbing  long  established  Bel¬ 
gian  farm  enterprises. 

France,  though  favorable  to  the 
pool  idea  for  a  common  Euro¬ 
pean  market  without  internal  tariffs, 
wants  to  go  slow.  Precautions,  delays 
and  studies  must  intervene,  says  a 
French  report,  so  that  everything 
will  mesh  properly  with  other  phases 
of  national  and  European  policy. 
One  of  France’s  problems  is  “parcel¬ 
ing”  of  the  land,  continued  with  loss  of 
efficiency  in  order  to  protect  peasant 
proprietorship.  Bigger  French  farms, 
created  for  a  more  competitive  intra- 
European  farm  pattern,  would  force 
many  French  farmers  off  the  land. 


The  Dutch,  more  dependent  than 
the  French  on  agricultural  imports, 
hesitate  to  discourage  world  trade; 
they  know  too  that  European  agri¬ 
culture,  largely  a  small  farm,  family 
enterprise,  has  social,  demographic 
and  military  as  well  as  economic 
problems. 

Principally  interested  in  overseas 
rather  than  intra-European  trade 
are  Great  Britain,  the  Low  Countries, 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Great  Britain 
will  not  offer  to  join  a  Green  Pool, 
but  will  strive  for  greater  self- 
sufficiency.  The  Low  Countries  de¬ 
sire  all  the  self-sufficiency  they  can 
efficiently  develop  though  they  can¬ 
not  dispense  entirely  or  even  con¬ 
siderably  with  overseas  supplies.  As 
mentioned,  Denmark  needs  the 
British  market,  and  looks  askance  at 
the  Green  Pool. 

Thus,  the  different  European  in¬ 
terests,  as  well  as  the  different  levels 
of  European  production,  prices  and 
living,  are  diverse,  and  seem  to  for¬ 
bid  the  evolution  of  a  Europe-wide 
pattern  of  interdependent  speciali¬ 
zations.  Yet  the  pool  idea,  though 
fanciful,  bears  witness  to  the  theme 
of  this  article;  namely,  that  what  the 
United  States  does  in  farm  policy 
is  partly,  if  not  largely,  the  result 
of  what  Europe  does. 


Blizzard  Recollections 


The  eighth  annual  observance  of 
the  Blizzard  of  1888,  which  brought 
together  70  “oldtimers”.  men  and 
women,  was  observed  at  Grange  Hall, 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  Monday  afternoon, 
March  12,  on  the  anniversary  date  of 
the  greatest  snow  storm  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  oldest  living  resident  in 
this  area. 

Starting  with  a  small  group  of 
men  exclusively  in  1948,  the  annual 
get-together  of  the  “oldtimers”  in 
Granville  has  attracted  more  and 
more  people  until  Monday’s  program 
when  the  attendance  at  the  dinner 
filled  every  chair  in  the  dining  room. 
The  following  toast  was  read  by 
William  Barnard: 

Here’s  to  the  Blizzard  of  ’88 

Tales  of  which  we  come  to  re¬ 
late. 

Here’s  to  them  who  then  were 

born 

And  up  to  now  have  weathered 
the  storm 

Of  life.  May  they  still  endure. 

And  for  the  rest  of  life  remain 
secure 

For  most  any  storm  that  may  be 
their  fate 

Could  not  surpass  old  Eighty- 
eight. 

Following  the  dinner  served  by 
Ruth  Prouty  and  her  efficient  Grange 
committee,  the  business  session 
opened  in  the  Grange  rooms  with 
William  T.  Barnard  as  master  of 
cermonies.  “Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song” 
was  sung  by  Barbara  Treehouse, 
known  as  the  “Baby  of  the  Blizzard 
of  1888.”  She  was  born  in  Granville 
during  the  height  of  the  storm  68 
years  ago.  And  Mr.  Barnard  read 
the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  held 
in  1948,  to  acquaint  those  present 
with  the  purpose  of  the  oldtimers’ 
get-together  which  has  since  become 
an  annual  event.  The  oldest  among 
those  members  at  the  recent  gather¬ 
ing  was  84  years  af  age. 

The  publicity  of  this  unique  event 
brought  letters  from  many  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities  and  Miss  Treehouse 
read  several  letters  addressed  to  her 
relating  to  the  blizzard  of  blizzards. 
Several  letters  of  congratulations 
and  some  giving  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  1888  storm  were  read 
by  Mr.  Barnard.  Many  of  those  per¬ 
sons  present  related  incidents  that 
happened  during  the  storm  68  years 
ago,  some  humorous  and  some  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  general  conditions  in  their 
respective  communities  in  which 
they  lived. 

Morris  Rote-Rosen,  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  afternoon,  said  that 
after  listening  to  the  stories  told 
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about  the  Blizzard  of  1888,  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  tell  the  “truth.”  His  address 
dealt  with  the  conditions  in  the 
village  of  Granville  during  the  four- 
day  storm.  He  said  that  that  blizzard 
can  no  doubt  claim  the  undisputed 
championship  as  the  worst  to  strike 
Granville  in  the  last  68  years.  He 
said  that  the  blizzard  began  on  Sun¬ 
day,  March  11,  increased  in  fury  on 
Monday,  continued  full  speed  ahead 
on  Tuesday  and  gradually  let  up  on 
Wednesday,  March  14.  For  an  entire 
week  there  was  no  mail  delivery  or 
newspapers.  Chuches  and  schools 
were  closed  and  the  train  was  stalled 
for  a  couple  of  days  near  the  local 
depot.  Even  two  engines  pulling  to¬ 
gether  could  not  break  through  the 
heavy  drifts  of  snow.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  1854  that  the  running  of 
a  train  was  suspended  for  more  than 
36  hours.  The  surprise  of  the  blizzard 
of  1888  was  that  it  came  on  the  heels 
of  spring  weathej  when  maple  trees 
were  already  tapped.  Stores  sus¬ 
pended  business  entirely  and  saloons, 
which  always  had  a  group  of  men 
hanging  around  during  a  storm  were 
empty  of  customers. 

“The  Blizzard  of  1888”,  said  the 
speaker,  “did  more  for  temperance 
in  the  few  days  of  its  fury  than  all 
the  sermons  against  the  evil  of  drink 
that  were  ever  preached  from  church 
pulpits.  We  ought  to  have  more 
blizzards.”  The  storm  lasted  55  hours 
and  dumped  a  record  fall  of  snow 
on  Granville  and  it  will  be  talked 
about  as  long  as  there  is  one  sur¬ 
vivor  who  went  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  68  years  ago. 

The  meeting  closed  with  singing 
“Auld  Lang  Syne.”  J.  Wesley  Hughes 
was  in  charge  of  the  program  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  afternoon 
entertainment  program  and  he  did  it 
with  flying  colors. — Reprint  from  The 
Granville  Sentinel,  Granville,  N.  Y., 
March  12,  1956. 

[Ed.  —  Since  the  two  storms,  that 
hit  much  of  the  Northeast  on  March 
16,  18  and  19  this  year  must  have 
been  a  new  experience  for  some  of  j 
the  young  ’uns,  this  story  recalling 
the  famous  blizzard  of  ’88  seems 
to  be  especially  timely.] 


Don’t  let  “shrinking 


a  drag  on  your  tractor 


If  “shrinking  horsepower”  could  drag 
your  tractor  down  in  size  the  way  it 
drags  down  the  horsepower — your 
tractor  itself  might  very  well  look  this 
small. 

Every  time  you  run  the  engine,  de¬ 
posits  build  up  inside  the  combustion 
chambers  and  gradually  reduce  the 
horsepower.  That’s  why  you  need  New 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select — the  world's 
only  oil  super-refined  by  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Alchlor  Process  to  avoid  “shrink¬ 
ing  horsepower.” 


This  oil  not  only  controls  carbon,  the 
cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and  over¬ 
heating — but  also  protects  against 
acids  and  corrosion  and  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil.  It  assures  mini¬ 
mum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  Avail¬ 
able  in  the  exact  grade  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  your  tractor 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 


H.  D.  Select 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


For  top  performance  Go  Gulf  all  the  way 


New  Gulf  No-Nox  is  the  deun-burn.ng  gasoline 
.  .  .  with  highest  octane. 

Famous  Good  Gulf  Gasoline  gives  you  the  finest 
performance  you  can  buy  at  regular  price. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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•*A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  nut  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Grist  from  Albany’s  Mill 

NEW*  YORK’S  1956  Legislature  accom¬ 
plished  a  little  more  than  usual  in  the 
field  of  milk.  Some  of  it  was  good  and  some 
of  it  poor,  but  at  least  milk  was  to  the  fore¬ 
front  and,  for  once,  received  an  amount  of 
attention  in  proportion  to  its  real  stature. 

On  the  good  side: 

1.  The  Wise-Wilcox  bill  legalizing  the  use 
of  the  gallon  jug. 

2.  The  McEwen-Wilcox  bill  amending  Sec¬ 
tion  258-c  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
so  as  to  provide  that  a  license  applicant’s  lack 
of  proper  equipment  shall  be  no  bar  to  the 
issuance  of  a  license  so  long  as  the  applicant 
can  prove  he  has  arranged  to  acquire  the 
equipment. 

3.  The  Wise-Goddard  bill  to  exempt  milk 
vending  machines  from  dealer  license  require¬ 
ments. 

4.  The  Wilcox  bill  to  permit  a  dairyman  to 
sell  up  to  200  quarts  of  milk  a  day  from  his 
farm  without  a  dealer’s  license  (the  present 
limitation  is  100  quarts). 

5.  The  Gordon  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c 
so  as  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  a  dealer 
license  in  one-dealer  community  unless  it  can 
be  proved  by  the  commissioner  that  destruc¬ 
tive  competition  would  result. 

On  the  bad  side: 

1.  The  Brydges-Sadler  bill  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  deductions,  in  unlimited  amounts,  from 
producers’  milk  checks  for  milk  advertising  in 
any  area  regulated  by  a  State  marketing  order. 
This  is  compulsory  legislation  at  its  worst. 

2.  The  Metcalf-Sadler  bill  to  legalize  modi¬ 
fied  skim  milk.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill  argue 
that  this  new  product  may  divert  Class  III  milk 
into  non-fat  fluid  use.  Most  dairymen  believe 
that  sales  of  whole  fluid  milk  can  never  be 
stimulated  by  encouraging  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tutes. 

All  these  bills  are  now  on  Governor  Harri- 
man’s  desk.  Neither  the  Governor  nor  his  ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  much,  if  anything,  for 
the  dairy  farmer,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
promises  and  platforms  when  votes  were 
needed.  Dairy  farmers  would  like  to  see  some 
evidence  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  and  will  therefore  closely  watch  his 
action  on  these  milk  bills  now  before  him.  It 
would  certainly  do  no  harm — and  it  may  do 
some  real  good — if  farmers  wrote  direct  to 
the  Governor,  expressing  their  views  on  these 
seven  bills. 


The  National  Animal  Farm 

THE  USDA’s  recent  inventory  of  domestic 
farm  animals  should  give  the  American 
public  a  sense  of  nutritional  security. 

There  are  more  beef  cattle  than  ever  before 
in  history;  hog  numbers  are  high;  and  there 
is  a  fine  horde  of  milk  cows,  sheep,  chickens 
and  turkeys.  The  actual  animal  estimate  is: 
all  cattle  97.5  million,  one  per  cent  more  than 
in  1955;  cows  two  years  old  and  older  kept 
for  milk — 23.3  million,  down  one  per  cent; 
hogs — 55.1  million,  up  nine  per  cent;  sheep — 
31.1  million,  down  one  per  cent;  horses  and 
mules — 3.9  million,  down  eight  per  cent; 


chickens — 382.2  million,  down  two  per  cent; 
and  turkeys — 4.9  million,  down  one  per  cent. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  serious  pest  or  drought 
threat  to  our  barns  and  fields,  American  con¬ 
sumers  can  continue  to  enjoy  a  healthful  pro¬ 
tein  diet  of  milk,  meat  and  eggs.  But  the 
national  livestock  largess  may  actually  be 
dangerous  to  farmers  who  are,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  innocently  responsible  for  it.  Will  the  63 
million  beef  cattle  already  on  hand — and  the 
natural  increase  of  their  next  generation — 
result  in  a  further  drop  in  beef  prices?  Just 
last  year,  similar  abundance  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  nine-cent-per-paund  drop  in  the 
average  farm  price  of  beef.  Furthermore,  the 
calf  crop  is  bigger,  and  beef  men  are  holding 
animals  on  feed  longer  and  to  heavier  weights 
in  an  attempt  to  wait  out  current  low  prices. 

The  encouraging  economic  aspects  of  our 
current  animal  agriculture  are,  paradoxically, 
in  the  reduced  national  numbers  of  ( a )  breed¬ 
ing  sows  and  gilts — there  should  be  at  least 
a  two  per  cent  smaller  spring  pig  crop;  (b)  of 
sheep — a  surprising  development  in  light  of 
the  wool  incentive  payments;  and  ( c )  of  milk 
cows — higher  in  the  Northeast,  however.  In 
our  region,  the  number  of  calves  and  heifers 
being  raised  for  milk  production  is  down  con¬ 
siderably — New  York  reports  37,000  fewer 
young  dairy  animals  than  a  year  ago,  so  the 
outlook  here  is  also  for  fewer  milkers.  Bal¬ 
anced  against  this  in  the  total  milk  supply- 
demand  situation  is  the  increasing  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  per  cow. 

In  view  of  the  national  and  the  regional  live¬ 
stock  picture,  northeast  farmers  could  well 
pick  out  areas  where  change  might  be  valu¬ 
able.  Thus,  it  will  pay  to  raise  and  breed  young 
dairy  stock.  For  beef  it  should  be  profitable  to 
breed  and  feed  for  top  market  grades,  or  to 
finish  more  commonly  on  pasture  and  rough- 
age.  Hogs  should  be  cut  back,  but  the  trend 
toward  lean  carcasses  should  be  continued. 
And  it  should  be  profitable  this  year  to  go 
ahead  conservatively  with  sheep.  With  good 
management  and  intelligent  marketing,  it  is 
possible  that  farmers  can  share  in  the  benefits 
that  our  great  livestock  population  is  bound  to 
bring  to  villages,  towns  and  cities.  After  all,  it 
is  the  farmer  —  and  no  one  else  —  who  has 
created  this  great  national  bounty. 

Gov.  Leader  and  the  Amish 
School  Problem 

THIS  letter  has  just  been  received  from 
Governor  George  M.  Leader  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  : 

Dear  Mr.  Berghold: 

“I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  interest 
shown  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  its  read¬ 
ers  on  the  issue  of  education  and  the  Amish 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerns  me  greatly,  for  the  traditions  of  x'eligious 
freedom  in  Pennsylvania  are  vitally  important  to 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  at 
Harrisburg  are  devoted  to  their  preservation  as 
we  are  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
our  standards  of  education. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  have  established 
a  policy  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
Amish  children  which  we  believe  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  their  way  of  life.  Non¬ 
public  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amish 
church  will  be  set  up  in  their  communities  in 
accordance  with  Pennsylvania  School  Laws  and  a 
system  of  agriculture  and  home-making  projects 
for  the  children  is  proposed,  under  the  combined 
supervision  of  the  teacher  and  parents.  The  pro¬ 
jects  will  be  carried  out  in  the  home  and  will 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  their  value  as  vo¬ 
cational  training  and-  fulfillment  of  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  requirements  in  the  basic  subjects. 

We  trust  that  this  program  will  maintain  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  and  universal  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  our  duty  as  elected  officials  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  to 
promote  a  progressive  educational  system.  Our 
concern  is  for  the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  its  readers  for  their  sincere  and  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  the  well-being  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  and  their  Commonwealth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Leader” 

On  behalf  of  our  Amish  friends  we  thank 
the  Governor  for  the  effort  he  has  made  to 
straighten  out  the  vexing  Amish  problem.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  practical  benefits  of  the  new 
law  will  be  equal  to  the  sincerity  of  the  law’s 
sponsors. 


Plants  out  of  Place 

THE  feature  article  on  page  253  of  this  issue 
provides  much  useful  information  and 
some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  control  of 
weeds  with  chemicals.  Probably  in  no  other 
agricultural  development  since  World  War  II 
has  progress  been  more  remarkable.  Over 
half  of  New  York  State  farmers  participating 
in  a  corn  production  contest  last  year  treated 
their  fields  with  herbicides.  The  Russian  agri¬ 
cultural  delegation  which  visited  the  United 
States  recently  was  as  much  impressed  by 
chemical  control  of  weeds  as  with  anything 
else  they  saw  on  our  farms.  According  to  M.  M. 
Schreiber  of  Cornell  University,  even  though  it 
is  standard  practice  now,  chemical  weed  con¬ 
trol  “  will  make  twice  as  much  gain  in  the  next 
10  years.”  The  new  New  York  State  seed  law 
takes  special  and  more  strict  cognizance  of 
noxious  weeds  and  gives  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  more  power  in  their  control.  Re¬ 
cently  the  N.  Y.  State  Legislature  enacted  the 
Anderson-Dickinson  bill  which  would  give 
county  boards  of  supervisors  greater  latitude 
in  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  funds  for 
elimination  of  noxious  weeds.  Both  these  laws 
would  be  implemented  in  part  by  control  of 
weeds  with  chemicals. 

Nevertheless,  nobody  would  recommend 
chemicals  as  an  exclusive  means  to  control  so- 
called  “plants  out  of  place.”  Crop  rotation, 
fallowing,  smothering,  culture  systems  and 
mechanical  cultivation  all  have  their  value. 
And  there  is  still  need  for  both  weed  pulling 
and  hand  hoeing.  Chemical  weed  control 
should  be  considered  as  supplemental  to  them. 
The  chemicals  must  be  handled  carefully  and, 
because  their  effectiveness  depends  on 
weather,  they  are  neither  as  safe  nor  as  sure 
as  mechanical  cultivation. 

Yet,  chemical  weed  control  can  save  time 
and  expense;  and  it  may  result  in  elimination 
or  reduction  of  weeds  otherwise  unchallenge¬ 
able.  Because  there  is  need  for  more  and 
better  weed  control  along  roadsides  and  be¬ 
cause  corn  “is  the  safest  agronomic  crop  for 
chemical  weed  control”,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  plans  to  publish  additional  articles  on 
these  subjects  in  coming  issues. 


A  Poll  on  Price  Supports  and 
Milk  Prices 

HE  Watertown  ( N.  Y. )  Daily  Times  has 
just  completed  a  three-weeks  poll  among 
dairy  farmers  in  New  York’s  North  Country 
on  the  following  questions  with  the  following 
results : 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  Benson  flexible  price 
plan?  Yes — 29.  No — 260. 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  subsidies  paid  to 
farmers?  Yes — 219.  No — 59. 

3.  What  per  cent  of  parity  would  you 
deem  a  fair  support  price  for  your 
milk?  90  per  cent. 

4.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  your  milk?  $6.00  per  cwt. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  am  a  steady  reader  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
and  would  like  to  add  my  bit  to  the  dairy  farm 
question. 

Apparently  there  is  no  question  that  organiza¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  is  the  only  thing  that  will  help 
the  small  dairy  farmer.  I  also  believe  that  organi¬ 
zation  and  lobbying  alone  will  not  solve  many 
problems.  I  think  that  the  dairy  farmer  must 
control  either  the  wholesale  or  retail  outlets  for 
his  milk.  If  the  dairy  farmer  owned,  for  example, 
the  farm  pick-up  milk  routes  and  the  initial  milk 
processing  plants,  he  could  return  a  much  greater 
profit  to  himself.  And  if  dairy  farmers  controlled 
retail  outlets,  I  think  they  would  achieve  a  fair 
return  for  their  milk  and  at  the  same  time  lower 
the  price  of  milk  to  the  public.  t.  f.  h.,  jr. 


It  was  certainly  refreshing  to  run  across  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  read 
some  of  the  realistic  articles  and  comments 
therein.  In  my  opinion  the  general  farm  press  has 
been  woefully  inadequate  in  presenting  the  truth 
of  American  agriculture. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  a  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  which  sure  looks  like  a  “find” 
for  the  much  needed  moral  suppox-t  to  ultimately 
solve  the  many  pioblems  in  our  pi’esent-day  agri¬ 
culture.  a.  l.  g. 


“Cast  not  away  therefore  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  l’eward.”  —  Heb. 
10-35. 
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.  .  .  GIVE  YOU  New 

TIME-SAVING,  ALL-WEATHER  TRACTION. 
New  "EASY  CHAIR ”  COMFORT , 


Now,  the  International  TD-6  and  TD-9  give  you  heavy-duty 
engine  power,  live-action  traction  weight,  reserve  power-train 
and  track-frame  strength  to  step  up  into  the  next  bigger  “plow- 
power”  rating! 

Now,  under  average  farming  conditions,  the  new 
bonus-powered  International  TD-6  Crawler  is  a  full 


New  BUDGET-BOSSING 

PLOW-POWER ! 


5-plow  tractor— the  new  TD-9  joins  the  6-plow  class! 
This  means,  too,  that  the  TD-6,  for  example ,  can  handle 
a  big  20-foot  hitch  of  tandem  disk,  on  plowed  ground 
or  stubble — in  third  speed  or  faster! 


Big  savings  of  minutes,  money,  muscle! 

You  start  a  bonus-powered  International  diesel  crawler  on  the 
job,  seconds-fast — with  “push-button”  ease  of  exclusive, 
gasoline-conversion  starting.  In  quickly  adjusted,  “easy  chair” 
comfort,  you  command  this  budget-bossing  power,  with  great 
savings  of  muscle  effort! 

International’s  new  power-holding,  heat-defying,  long  last¬ 
ing  Cerametallic  clutch  facings  cut  engaging  effort  f>0%  !  New 
steering  clutch  “boosters”  make  tractor  operation  easy.  Even 
routine  servicing  time  and  effort  are  ’way  down — because  of 
such  advances  as  the  new'  480-hour  lube  oil  filters ! 


TD-6  diesel,  4 1 .5  drawbar  hp,  up  24% ! 
New-size  performance  af  similar  to  old- 
size  price!  Weighs  8,700  pounds.  Also 
available  is  the  41.5  hp  T-6  gasoline 
model.  Comes  with  4  or  5-roller  track 
frames,  to  match  your  soil  and  terrain! 


Load  up  a  new  International  diesel  crawler  and  see 
what  bonus-powered  performance  means — in  cost¬ 
cutting,  help-saving  work-capacity — in  savings  of 
60%  to  80%  with  diesel  fuel — in  exclusive  International 
operating  ease.  Test  its  full-power,  all-weather  trac¬ 
tion — prove  its  money-making  advantages  over  any¬ 
thing  else  on  tracks.  See  your  nearby  IH  dealer  for  a 
demonstration ! 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


Send 

for 

FREE 


p.  o._ 


.State. 


TD-9  diesel,  54.5  drawbar  hp,  up  32%! 
Now  in  a  new  heavy-duty  job-range! 
Weighs  in  at  1  1,745  live-action  pounds. 
Features  operating  ease  and  "easy 
chair”  comfort  to  give  you  new  hign- 
efficiency  farming ! 


Name. 


I  j  Student 


International  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept,  p-4 
Chicago  80,  Illinois 


Please  send  me  free  material  checked: 

I  |  New  Bonus-Powered  Internationa!  TD-6  Crawler  speci¬ 
fication  folder 

I  |  New  Bonus-Powered  International  TD-9  Crawler  speci¬ 
fication  folder 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall 
Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  —  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1, 

Illinois. 


Facts 


My  IH  dealer  is_ 


April  7,  1956 
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one  Uni-Machine  or  a  Fleet 
ni-Farming  pays  yov  better 

GET  THESE  DOUBLE  UNI-FARMOR  BENEFITS: 

LOWER  MACHINERY  COSTS,  BETTER  HARVEST  PROFITS 


UNI-BALOR 


Here’s  why  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  have  all 
the  facts  on  MM  Uni-Farming.  If  you  plan  to 
buy  any  harvesting  machine  this  year  .  .  .  com¬ 
bine,  baler,  forage  harvester,  corn  husker,  corn 
picker-sheller,  self-propelled  windrower  ...  for 
the  sake  of  your  pocketbook  and  the  future  of 
your  own  farming  operation — SEE  YOUR  MM 
DEALER . . .  sure !  Uni-Farmor  machines  save  you 
big  money  on  first  costs,  save  maintenance  dol¬ 
lars,  save  you  money  every  time  you  add  a  unit 


because  you  never  have  to  duplicate  the  engines, 
chassis  or  wheel  assemblies.  AND  the  Uni-Farmor 
family  offers  the  outstanding  harvesting  advan¬ 
tages  that  have  made  it  the  overwhelming  winner 
in  three  straight  major  corn  competitions. 

Now ,  read  these  facts  on  the  new  Uni-Balor  .  .  , 
then  get  the  facts  on  all  the  Uni-Machines.  See 
why  you're  dollars  ahead,  profits  ahead  when  you 
join  the  thousands  of  leading  farmer-businessmen 
who  are  Uni-Farming  today. 


UNI-WlNDROWfR 


UNE-TRACTOR 


UNI-FOR  AGQR 


ONt- PICKER-SHELLER 


UNt-HARVIST  OR 


Ask  your  MM  Deafer  to  show  you  all  the  ways  this  new  Uni-Balor  and  the  five  other  Uni-Farmor 
machines  can  pay  you.  Discover  for  yourself  how  MM  Uni-Farming  can  save  you  $1,500  or 
more  on  first  machinery  cost  .  .  .  and  net  you  extra  profits  on  every  crop  you  harvest. 


UNM4USKOR 


EAPOLI 


MINNEAPOLIS  ly 
MINNESOTA 


THESE  ADVANTAGES  MAKE  THE  MM  UNI-BALOR 
THE  MOST  ADVANCED  BALER  IN  THE  FIELD! 

4  Spring-loaded  packer  provides  even 
feeding  for  solid  botes.  Pivoting  plunger 
ond  packer  eliminate  tracks  or  slides. 

Hay  travels  straight  through  from 
pick-up  to  bale  drop.  No  feed-restrict¬ 
ing  corners. 

g  Large  side-sheets  protect  hay  from 
blowing  winds.  Hold-down  bars 
are  standard  equipment. 

%  Big,  4-foot  wide  pick-up  with  five  rubber- 
mounted  spring  finger  bars.  Large-dia¬ 
meter  drum  rejects  stones  and  clods. 


Exclusive  twine  tension  control  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  twine  breakage. 
Knotter  bills  ore  rust-resistant  stain¬ 
less  steel. 


Controlled-action  auger  feed  with  double 
flights  on  each  end.  Four  pairs  of  fingers 
feed  hay  from  auger  center. 

Full  size  14  x  18-inch  bales  tied  across  folded! 
sections  of  slices.  Bales  are  firm  and  square* 
cornered  .  .  .  hold  together  for  easy  handling^ 
even  when  material  is  short. 


•  Rigid  tubular  frame  with  adjust¬ 
able  gauge-wheels  and  counter¬ 
balance  spring  lets  pick-up  float 
aver  uneven  ground. 
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JL  UNI-WSI3i^WER 

'Open  fields  anywhere,  cut  hay  or  grain  as  crops  ripen  with  this 
MM  Uni-Windrower.  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  cutting  height  con¬ 
trol,  JO-foot  capacity  and  constant  cutter  speed  for  all  ground 
speeds,  make  every  windrowing  job  faster  and  easier. 


JL  UNI-FORAGOR 

Hay  or  row  crops,  this  MM  Uni-Foragor  chops  to  the  lengths  you 
want,  without  leaf-loss  or  stem  shattering.  You  set  cutting  lengths 
of  %"  to  3"  without  removing  cutter  knives.  Pick-up  and  direct* 
cut  hay  heads  and  row  crop  head  are  quickly  interchangeable. 


U^3-HAR¥FST0R 

'This  MM  Uni-I-Iarvestor  gives  you  self-propelled  Uni-Farmor 
operation  with  famed  MM  Harvestor  performance.  Self- 
adjusting  radclle  feed,  rock-trap  concave  with  one-lever  adjust¬ 
ment  and  hydraulic  header  control  are  big  advantages.  Avail¬ 
able  with  9-foot  header  or  interchangeable  windrow  pick-up. 


Uni-Machines 
ever  before! 


UNI-HUS  KOR 

You  husk  with  the  world  champion,  when  you  husk  with  this 
MM  Uni-Huskor.  The  exclusive  MM  husking  bed  with  rota¬ 
ting  and  side-to-side  action  and  10  sectional  metal-and-rubber 
husking  rolls,  Uni-Matic  height  control,  and  powerful  clean¬ 
ing  fan  are  Uni-Huskor  advantages  that  make  corn  pay  best. 


.  UNI- PICK  ER-SH  ELLER 

This  advanced  2-in-l  Uni-Farmor  machine  handles  corn  with  upi 
to  30%  moisture  content  in  one  trip  through.  You  profit  by  all 
the  crop-saving  advantages  of  the  champion  Uni-Huskor  and 
get  unbeatable  MM  shelling,  too.  Powerful  cleaning  fan  and 
long  cleaning  sieves  deliver  a  clean,  trash-free  crop. 


WANNER  AND  STIIL  CHAMPION I 


ALL-AMERICAN 


IN  ’54  AND  55 

In  1954,  MM  Uni-Huskors  swept  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  place  in  the  International  Com  Picking 
Contest.  Again  in  1955,  Uni-Huskors  took  1st 
place  honors  in  the  U.  S.  2-row  contest,  and 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  place  in  the  All-Canada 
Self-Propelled  Contest. 

Be  a  Champ  with  the  Champ!) 


ADDITIONAL  MACHINES  ARE  BUILT  FOR  THE  UNI-FARMOR  BY  OTHER  MANUFACTURERS 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  UNI-FARMOR  FACTS  i 


tzss.  m 


MINNEAPOLIS -MOLINE,  DEPT,  33 
MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 

I’m  interested  in  buying  the  MM  llni-Farmor  for*  my  farm.  Please  send  me, 
without  obligation,  complete  illustrated  folders.  I’m  especially  interested!  irt 
the  Uni-Machines  checked  below.  I  farm. . . . .  .acres. 

□  UNI-BALOR  a  UNI-WINDROWER  □  UNI-FORAGOR 

□  UNI-HARVESTOR  □  UNI-HUSKOR  □  UNI-PICKER-SHELLEKj 


Name 


RFD - - - Box 

Post  Office _ _ _ State _ 


tril  7,  1956 


2T3 


Alcoa  Aluminum 


system  pays  off 


“When  w.-e  sent  our  crop  to  the  processing  plant,”  John  Martin  recalls,  “we 
found  we  had  more  than  doubled  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  county — 
just  by  adding  a  sprinkler  irrigation  system.  Our  $12,000  investment  paid  for 
itself  in  two  years.” 


Martin  says  he  has  practically  no  main¬ 
tenance  problems.  “I  chose  Alcoa®  Alumi¬ 
num  Irrigation  Pipe  sold  by  Charles  Joy 
&  Sons,  who  helped  me  select  couplings 
and  pumps,  too.  Storage  is  no  problem, 
since  nothing  will  resist  weather  better 
than  Alcoa  Aluminum.  We  don’t  even 
cover  it,  and  rust  doesn’t  affect  it  at  all.” 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  is  full 
thickness,  highly  corrosion  resistant,  and 
withstands  rough  usage.  Light  in  weight, 
it’s  easy  to  handle  and  comes  in  lengths 
and  diameters  to  fit  any  system  require¬ 
ment.  There  is  more  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe  in  service  than  all  other 
brands  combined. 

For  the  name  of  your  nearby  distributor 
of  irrigation  systems  using  Alcoa  Alumi¬ 
num  Irrigation  Pipe,  just  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


See  foe  ALCOA  HOUR,  television's  finest  hour 
of  live  drama,  alternate  Sunday  evenings. 


•  j 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best 

in  Aluminum  Value 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2  II  50-0  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


piease  send  me  the  name  of  my  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor 
add  a  FREE  copy  of  Pipelines  to  Profit. 

Name _ 


|  Address, 


_City  and  State, 


ASK  ABOUT  THESE  OTHER  ALCOA  PRODUCTS  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


I  1  Send  Information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Roofing 


n  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Gates 


Space  travel  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  a  goodly  number  of 
youngsters  hereabouts.  Interplanetary 
distances,  or  the  myriad  obstacles  to 
man’s  penetration  of  the  unknown, 
are  but  minor  considerations  to  the 
child  mind.  Ordinarily,  the  older 
generation  pays  no  attention  to  this 
child's  play. 

As  for  the  Parson,  well  he  isn’t 
buying  any  ground  on  the  moon 
either,  though,  whenever  he  listens 
to  conversations  on  such  subjects,  he 
wonders  just  what  tells  a  man  that 
a  thing  “can’t  be  done.”  History  is 
replete  with  the  warnings  of  those 
who  knew  what  could  not  be  done. 
When  someone  suggested  that  the 
locomotive  would  some  day  pull  cars 
at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per  hour,  he 
was  peremptorily  reminded  that  the 
human  body  could  not  endure  such 
sustained  speed.  The  automobile  was 
commonly  known  to  be  a  rich  man’s 
play  toy  that  would  never  replace 
the  horse.  The  airplane — we  spelled 
it  “aereoplane”  in  grammar  school — 
was  but  an  expensive  way  for  “fools 
to  break  their  necks.”  Today,  we 
scarcely  pay  attention  to  the  vapor 
trails  high  in  the  sky,  or  do  we 
bother  to  note  the  shock  of  a  plane 
breaking  through  the  sound  barrier. 

In  more  mundane  fields,  the  Par¬ 
son  was  reading  the  recent  poultry 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
with  its  articles  on  modern  manage¬ 
ment  and  its  editorial  on  the  econo¬ 
mic  pressures  leading  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  larger  flocks.  How  ridiculous 
such  topics  would  have  appeared  a 
generation  ago!  The  Parson’s  father 
was  a  poultry  fancier  all  of  his  life. 
That  meant  that,  when  the  Parson 
was  a  youngster,  he  had  to  see  to  it 


that  the  flock  was  fed  each  morning,  ■ 
for  his  father  was  off  to  work  before  I 
six.  And,  because  of  a  young  lad's  I 
tendency  to  dawdle  and  be  late  for  I 
school,  it  was  decreed  that  the  stock  I 
had  to  be  fed  before  breakfast  and 
the  coops  cleaned.  A  boy,  it  was  I 
thought,  would  work  faster  before 
meals.  It  was  in  those  days  that  the 
idea  of  a  wet  mash  for  morning  feed¬ 
ing  was  advocated.  So,  the  Parson 
mixed  stale  bread  and  water  with 
ground  feed  to  make  a  crumbly 
breakfast  for  the  hens.  This,  with  a 
bit  of  grain  scattered  in  the  straw 
in  late  afternoon,  was  the  feeding 
program. 

Poultry  remedies  were  few  then: 
a  very  weak  solution  of  permangan¬ 
ate  of  potash  in  the  drinking  water; 
and  in  severe  cases,  the  axe.  Often 
the  Parson's  father  would  say  that 
he  believed  poultry  would  only  be 
profitable  where  the  birds  might 
roam  to  pick  most  of  their  living. 

In  those  days  poultry  raising 
remained  a  project  for  fanciers.  Only 
yesterday  the  Parson  was  reading 
the  article  on  poultry  in  the  1890 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  It  reads:  “Poultry  rearing  is 
an  industry  adapted  to  the  small 
holder,  to  the  rearer  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  a  large 
farm,  but  as  an  industry  of  its  own 
it  is  never  likely  to  be  worked  to 
advantage.” 

So,  in  his  day,  the  Parson’s  father 
was  right,  though  he  did  live  to 
see  the  day  when  the  tables  were 
completely  turned.  Indeed,  “never” 
and  “always”  are  twm  words  that 
should  be  most  sparingly  used  in  the 
fields  of  human  behavior  and  knowl-  [ 
edge.  We  live  today  by  yesterday’s 
impossibilities,  and  truth  lies  some¬ 
where  between  a  child's  dream  and  I 
an  old  man’s  fears. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Be  Sure  to  Get  the  Right 
Trees  if  You  Wont  Fruit 

When  you  thumb  through  the 
nursery  catalogs,  don’t  those  beauti¬ 
fully  pictured  fruits  make  you  wish 
you  had  some  of  your  own?  They 
probably  do  and,  likely  as  not,  you’ll 
make  out  an  order  for  some  fruit  or 
nut  trees. 

Most  catalogs  are  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  in  their  descriptions,  but  they 
often  fail  to  explain  that  some 
varieties  are  not  self-fruitful  and 
therefore  will  not  bear  unless  planted 
with  others  of  their  kind  or  with 
different  varieties. 

Commercial  growers  are  well  aware 
of  these  problems,  but  the  amateur 
gardener  often  is  stumped  when  his 
trees  fail  to  produce  fruit.  Usually, 
it  takes  several  years  after  planting 
before  a  tree  comes  into  bearing. 
Eagerly,  you  watch  for  the  first 
flowers.  Finally,  one  Spring  your  pa¬ 
tience  is  rewarded;  you  are  going  to 
have  your  own  fruit.  Or  are  you? 
As  the  blossoms  fade,  you  watch  for 
the  setting  of  the  fruit.  If  you  pro¬ 
vided  for  proper  pollination,  you 
may  be  rewarded;  but,  if  you  ignored 
this  aspect  of  production,  your  hopes 


may  end  when  the  last  petal  falls. 

Pollination  is  effected  through  the  I 
visits  of  bees  or  other  insects  and 
by  the  wind  and  gravity.  But  these 
factors  alone  are  frequently  not 
enough.  Take  the  pear  for  example. 
Neither  the  Seckel  nor  Bartlett  blos¬ 
som  pollinates  itself  satisfactorily, 
nor  does  one  pollinate  the  other. 

A  third  variety,  such  as  Anjou,  is 
necessary  to  insure  fruit. 

Sweet  cherries  will  not  set  fruit 
unless  two  or  more  varieties  are 
present,  and  do  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  sour  cherry  will  pol¬ 
linate  a  sweet  one.  It  will  not. 

You  may  be  disappointed  with  the 
performance  of  your  peach  trees, 
too,  unless  you  are  careful  to  select 
varieties  which  will  cooperate  with 
each  other  at  blossom  time. 

Does  all  this  make  you  want  to 
throw  the  nursery  catalog  into  the 
fireplace  and  forget  the  whole  thing? 
Certainly  not.  Fortunately  there  is 
a  simple  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
you  do  not  have  to  be  a  horticulturist 
either.  Just  write  to  your  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  or  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  Tell  them  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  ask  what  varieties  are  best 
adapted  to  your  locality. 

Marvin  Gage 


This  machine,  rather  than  the  tractor-drawn  machine  pictured  on  page  212 
of  the  March  17  issue,  is  Gehl  Bros .’  new  self-propelled  forage  harvester. 
Reported  to  have  filled  a  14-  by  40 -foot  silo  in  three  hours ,  it  comes  with 
tivo-crop  row  head,  shoivn  above,  plus  six-foot  mower  bar  and  hay  pickup. 
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I  •  Front  Woodlot  to  Barn 

The  term,  glued  laminated  con-  all  types  of  uses.  If  the  assemblies 
I  struction,  as  applied  to  structural  are  protected  and  dry  it  is  not  neces- 
I  members  refers  to  material  glued  up  sary  to  use  waterproof  glue;  but 
1  from  smaller  pieces  of  wood,  either  there  are  types  available  for  all  ex- 
|  straight  or  in  curved  form,  with  the  posed  locations  that  are  completely 
|  grain  of  all  the  laminations  parallel  waterproof.  Good  glue  bonds  are  as 
!  to  the  length  of  the  piece.  This  is  strong  as  the  wood  they  join  and  no 
f,  basically  different  from  plywood  in  design  factors  are  necessary  relative 
|  which  the  grain  direction  of  adja-  to  the  glue  points.  When  completed, 
I  cent  plies  is  usually  at  right  angles,  the  assemblies  may  be  treated  with 
j:  Any  structural  element  of  lamin-  wood  preservatives  and  even  fire- 
ated  construction  is  at  least  as  strong  proofed  if  the  structure  requires 
as  solid  wood  in  the  same  location,  these  treatments. 

.  Usually  it  is  stronger  and  can  there-  Certain  factors  are  involved  in  the 
fore  be  reduced  in  size,  because  of  production  of  laminated  material 
L  several  assembly  practices  followed  that  do  not  occur  in  producing  solid 
in  laminating.  The  first  of  these  is  timber.  The  lumber  must  be  dried  to 
^  the  use  of  dry  material.  In  order  to  a  low  moisture  content  and,  unless 
obtain  good  glue  joints  the  wood  kiln  dried,  this  would  involve  up  to 
:  must  be  dried  to  at  least  20  per  cent  a  year  in  storage,  preferably  in  a 
moisture  content.  Wood  in  this  con-  covered  pile  or  shed.  When  dry,  the 
dition  is  stronger  than  green  materi-  material  must  be  surfaced  in  order 
p  al.  Secondly,  the  laminations  can  be  to  obtain  good  glue  joints.  The  plan- 
I  selected  by  species  and  quality  so  ing  and  additional  handling  may  raise 
the  strongest  are  used  in  high-stress  the  cost  of  the  final  product  some- 
t  areas  of  the  members.  Thirdly,  since  what.  The  costs  of  the  adhesives  are 
|  the  material  is  dried  before  installa-  nominal  and  the  amounts  needed 
[  tion,  practically  no  defects  occur  in  do  not  overshadow  the  many  advan- 
place,  and  the  strength  of  the  ele-  tages  obtained  in  design, 
ment  is  not  reduced.  Equipment  is  necessary  for  apply- 

There  are  several  advantages  of  ing  glueing  pressure  of  about  150 
f  laminated  material  which  are  par-  pounds  per  square  inch  during  as- 
I  ticularly  related  to  farm  construe-  sembly.  This  may  be  decreased 
I  tion  and  to  the  material  available  slightly  if  soft  woods  are  used.  Many 
I  from  farm  woodlots.  Most  important  commercial  clamping  devices  are 
I  of  these  is  the  ease  of  fabricating  available  and  would  be  justified  if 
I  large  structural  pieces  from  stand-  many  pieces  were  to  be  fabricated. 
I  ard  size  material.  Large  barn  rafters,  However,  clamps  using  inexpensive 
I  beams,  and  supporting  columns  may  bolts  and  steel  plates  can  be  made 
I  be  made  up  of  smaller  pieces  and  in  for  farm  use.  A  certain  amount  of 
I  shapes  not  possible  to  obtain  from  space  is  required  for  the  assembly 
I  solid  material.  Laminated  barn  raft-  operations  and  jigs  in  the  desired 
I  ers  extending  from  foundation  to  form  may  occupy  the  greater  part 
I  peak  make  construction  fast  and  of  this  area.  Such  jigs  can  be  simple 
I  simple.  The  open  loft  space  in  this  blocking  forms  to  hold  the  assem- 
I  type  of  building  is  not  possible  with  blies  in  place. 

J  other  types  of  construction.  It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  any 

Through  laminating,  large  materi-  farmer  contemplating  construction  of 
I  al  is  available  even  if  large  timber  is  farm  buildings  should  investigate 
I  not  present  on  the  farm  woodlot.  the  possibilities  of  glued  laminated 
\  Also,  strong  members  may  be  fabri-  construction  utilizing  small  material 
|  cated  even  though  only  part  of  the  obtained  from  the  farm  woodlot  and 
j  material  cut  is  of  high  quality.  In  compare  the  costs  with  those  in- 
|  laminated  beams,  for  example,  only  volved  in  purchasing  large  structural 

•  the  top  and  bottom,  where  the  stress  timber.  The  open  floor  spaces  avail- 

•  concentrations  occur,  need  be  of  high  able  and  ease  and  rapidity  of  final 
quality;  the  center  portion  may  be  construction  with  laminates  will 
filled  in  with  less  worthy  pieces.  effect  his  final  decision. 

Modern  glues  can  be  obtained  for  Richard  N.  Jorgensen 


goes  a  dairy  barn  with  rafters  previously  laminated,  shaped  and  cut. 
Formation  of  the  rafters  requires  skill  and  special  equipment,  but  it  allows 


use  of  small  timber  from  the  farm  woodlot. 


Advantages  of  Parlor 
Milking 

A  milking  parlor  can  save  a  lot  of 
extra  hours  and  steps.  A  study  re¬ 
cently  reported  by  the  Alabama  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  shows 
that  9.5  minutes  and  199  steps  are 
required  to  milk  a  cow  in  a  stanchion 
earn.  In  a  milking  parlor,  it  takes 
enly  seven  minutes  and  136  steps. 

an  annual  basis,  this  means  a 
difference  of  30  hours  and  8.7  miles 
Per  cow  between  stanchnon  and 
Parlor  milking.  s.  b. 

April  7,  1956 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear. .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Now’s  the  time  to  get  your  equipment  ready  for  the  rugged 
jobs  ahead.  See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  the  right  start 
toward  bigger  and  more  profitable  crops.  He  has  a  complete 
line  of  famous  Esso  Farm  Products  designed  to  meet  your 
every  machine  servicing  need.  Put  them  to  profitable  use  on 
your  farm. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  for  extra  engine  protection  and  extra  oil 
economy  in  your  car  or  truck. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline  for  top  power,  long  mileage  and  smooth 
anti-knock  performance  under  load,  the  year  ’round. 

Essolube  HD  motor  oil  for  heavy-duty  Diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  A  top  performing  motor  oil  for  all 
weather  and  work  conditions. 


Esso  Tractor  Fuel  for  "distillate”  burning  tractors.  Assures 
you  high  power  and  smooth,  efficient  operation. 

Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H,  the  one  grease  for  all  types  of 
equipment  —  trucks,  tractors  and  cars.  Eliminates  need  for 
variety  of  special  purpose  lubricants. 


Remember... 
first...  last... 
and  always 


your  best  buy 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


CASH  PRIZES 

FO!R  PHOTOS  OF  FINE  CALVES 
Raised  on  Blaichford's  Calf  Feeds 

FIRST  PRIZE  .  .  $300.00  CASH 
SECOND  PRIZE  .  100.00  CASH 
THIRD  PRIZE  .  .  50.00  CASH 

55  PRIZES/  EACH .  10.00  CASH 

RUS  100  SLUE  RIBBON  HONORABLE  MENTION  PRIZES 
(Each  Honorable  Mention  Winner  receive*  a 
25  lb.  bag  of  Calf-Pab) 


EASY  TO  WIN;  OPEN  TO  ALL— No  Entry 

Blanks.  No  Jingles  to  Write.  No  Puzzles 
to  Solve.  Just  send  a  photo  of  your  calf 
fed  on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Feeds,  with  a 
letter  giving  details  outlined  in  the  rules 
at  your  Blatchford  dealer,  or  the  feeding 
directions  in  each  bag  of  Calf-Pab. 

CONTEST  CLOSES  AUGUST  1,  1956 


THE  MILK  REPLACER 
YOU  KNOW  IS  GOOD! 


;OMPARE  THE  PRICE! 

luy  Calf-Pab  and  SAVE! 

Jo  calf  feed  can  give  you  better  calves  than 
Jalf-Pab.  yet  Calf-Pab  costs  less  to  feed,  So,  why 
iav  more?  Ask  for  Calf-Pab  and  get  FINE  CALVES 
VT  LESS  COST!  DEPT.  1645 


Rial!'  Plant  and  Office  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Hampa,  Idaho 


MASTITIS 

Costs  Da  rymen  Millions  $  every  year. 
In  fighting  Mastitis  —  DETECTION 
comes  first.  Ask  your  Veterinarian, 
Creamery  or  write  today  for  free 
samples  of 


with  the  little  green  spots,  which  help 
a  Dairyman  to  tell  the  Degree  or 
severity  of  the  infection. 

STERLING  RESEARCH  CORP. 


Dairy  Div.  RNY 


Buffalo,  3,  N.  Y. 


Fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in  a 
few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades. 
Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades 
higher.  Powerful,  cool-running  motor  inside  EASY - 
GRIP  handle.  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the 
flock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead 
sheep,  etc.,  $49.75.  Animal  clipping,  grooming  brush 
and  drill  head  attachments  available  for  use  on 
Shearmaster. 


more 
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more 
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LESS 

LABOR 
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D e pt.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 
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To  the  Rescue  in  N.  Y.’s  Southern  Tier 

It’s  abandoned  land  that  Dairy  man  Arthur  Davison 
has  been  saving  and  bringing  hack  to  life .  And  it’s 
proved  to  be  as  good  for  him  as  it  has  for  the  land. 

By  WILLIAM  F.  SOMERS 


LLEGANY  County  in  New 
York  State’s  Southern  Tier 
boasts  a  47-year-old  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  met  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  in  the 
purchase  of  abandoned 
land.  By  some  standards, 
perhaps,  there  is  nothing  spectacular 
in  the  mere  acquisition  of  land 
which  has  seen  little  productive  use 
in  15  or  20  years.  But  it  is  of  some 
consequence  when  a  man  of  only 
seven  years’  farming  experience  de¬ 
fies  a  trend  and  presses  on  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Few  farmers  today  have  to  be  told 
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Arthur  Davison  of  Bishopville,  N.  Y., 
has  come  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 

farming  success  in  seven  years. 

if  the  declining  number  but  increas¬ 
ing  size  of  farms.  If  Arthur  W.  Davi¬ 
son  paid  more  attention  to  statistics 
and  the  trend  they  foretell,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  he  might  not  be  a  farm 
operator  today.  In  the  last  five  years, 
19,263  farms  in  New  York  State  have 
been  abandoned,  or  added  to  others. 
And  the  picture  is  proportionately 
the  same  for  Davison’s  Allegany 
County  where  in  the  last  five  years 
424  farms  have  been  left.  Whether 
he  realized  it  or  not,  the  man  who 
lives  along  the  winding  Bishopville 
road  between  the  communities  of 
Almond  and  Arkport,  embarked  on 
a  campaign  to  stay  in  farming  by 
bucking  a  trend. 

Though  Art  Davison  was  born  and 
raised  on  his  parents’  farm  in  North 
Valley,  a  few  miles  away  from  where 
he  is  now,  he  never  took  up  farming 
seriously  early  in  his  life.  He  did  a 
lot  of  odd  jobs  before  settling  down 
to  the  business  seven  years  ago.  He 
spent  four  and  a  half  years  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II,  serving 
overseas.  On  his  return  he  cash- 
cropped  likely  places,  but  soon  be¬ 
gan  for  himself  with  a  borrowed 
tractor,  a  Holstein  cow  and  seven 
heifers.  His  first  shipment  of  milk 
was  21  pounds  and  his  first  milk 
check  less  than  $9.00.  Today  he  is 
shipping  11  cans  of  milk  after  hitting 
a  peak  of  13  cans  last  December.  His 
herd  numbers  47,  of  which  26  are 
milking  now.  In  1955,  he  shipped 
260,743  pounds  of  milk. 

Davison’s  initial  purchase  of  land 
— land  which  is  now  the  home  farm 
— was  100  rundown  acres  in  1949. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  bought  an 
additional  92.  About  100  of  these  192 
acres  were  tillable. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  G.I.  Bill, 
he  attended  night  school  for  four 
years.  He  will  tell  you  that,  if  had 
not  been  for  that  $97.50  subsistence 
check  every  month  in  those  early 
days,  he  might  never  have  seen  it 
through.  Many  times  in  those  inter¬ 


vening  years  he  was  in  the  verge  of 
“throwing  in  the  towel”  —  like  the 
time  he  gave  his  $1,000  note  for  four 
grade  Holsteins  and,  shortly  after,  his 
complete  herd  of  five  cows  and  seven 
heifers  became  infected  with  brucel¬ 
losis.  He  vaccinated,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  got  worse  before  it  got  better; 
the  second  year  on  the  farm  found 
him  with  only  four  live  calves.  As 
he  added  to  his  herd,  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  the  new  cows  were 
tested  and  clean.  Today  his  herd’s 
health  is  almost  perfect.  He  has  not 
had  a  positive  test  in  four  years. 

Once  he  controlled  the  brucellosis 
infection,  Davison  could  turn  his 
thoughts  to  expansion.  In  1952,  with 
three  years  of  farming  under  his 
belt,  he  needed  more  room  in  his 
barn  for  cattle.  There  was  a  barn  on 
an  abandoned  North  Hill  farm  that 
would  make  good  lumber  for  an  ad¬ 
dition,  so  he  borrowed  S600  from  an 
aunt  and  bought  not  only  the  barn 
but  the  whole  place.  Davison  tore 
down  the  barn  and  used  the  lumber 
to  build  an  addition  to  his  own  dairy 
barn.  For  three  years  he  worked  the 
barren  land — broke  sod,  cleared  it 
and  raised  crops  of  wheat  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  Then  he  sold  it  for  $1,200, 
twice  what  he  paid  for  it,  and  he 
had  a  barn  to  boot. 

After  getting  along  with  a  bor¬ 
rowed  tractor  his  first  year,  Davison 
purchased  an  old  10-20  for  $500; 
and  it  was  with  some  doubt  that  he 
gave  a  $600  note  for  a  rake  and  hay 
loader.  The  land,  being  what  it  was 
that  first  year,  also  handicapped  him. 
Off  20  acres,  he  harvested  but  500 
bushels  of  oats  and  maybe  cut  20 
tons  of  hay — the  hard  way.  He  raised 
only  four  acres  of  corn  that  year  and 
had  to  use  snow  fence  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  silo.  For  a  cash  crop  that  year 
he  raised  dry  beans  and  harvested 
152  bushels. 

Getting  that  first  silo  was  a  task. 
Davison  spotted  one  some  five  miles 
from  home  on  the  Brown  Bros,  farm 
in  Klipnocky.  It  was  made  of  wood 
and  all  he  had  to  do  was  knock  it 
down.  This  he  did  with  the  help  of 
nine  neighbors.  But  the  weight  was 
too  much  for  an  ancient  foundation, 
and  the  silo  crashed  to  earth.  “It 
broke  a  little  on  the  outside,  but  it 
was  double  boarded  and  not  too 
badly  damaged”,  Davison  recalls.  It 
took*  four  tractors  to  move  the  30- 
foot  silo  after  it  had  been  put  on 
skids.  It  remained  on  its  side  until 
corn-cutting  time  when  a  road  con¬ 
tractor  set  it  up  with  heavy  equip¬ 
ment.  This  was  done  for  $50  and  con¬ 
ventional  storage  was  at  last  avail¬ 
able  for  his  corn  ensilage.  In  1953 


Davison  bought  his  second  silo,  a  I 
12x30-foot  concrete  structure. 

He  has  a  third  silo  now.  It  was  a  l 
part  of  another  abandoned  land  pur. 
chase,  negotiated  early  last  year.  The 
farm  comprised  some  214  acres.  The 
house  on  the  farm  was  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  and  the  barn  was  in  “terrible” 
shape.  But  the  silo  was  serviceable. 

Davison’s  farms  are  located  near 
the  Allegany-Steuben  county  line,  an 
area  hard  hit  last  year  by  drought 
and  untimely  rains.  Steuben  County 
bean  growers,  estimated  at  200,  never 
got  a  chance  to  harvest  1,500  acres 
of  dry  beans.  Many  of  Davison’s 
neighbors  on  both  sides  of  the 
county  line  u'ere  in  distress.  He 
would  have  been  hurt  too  but  for  the 
fact  that  his  timing  was  better  than 
most.  “I  lost  my  buckwheat  fooling 
with  the  beans”,  he  says,  recalling 
the  choice  he  had  to  make.  But  be¬ 
cause  he  “fooled”  with  his  beans,  he 
realized  $2,900.  Of  course,  the  seed 
and  lime  and  fertilizer  came  out  of 
that  but,  considering  he  paid  only  I 
$1,500  for  the  land  and  buildings  to 
begin  with,  it  can  be  seen  that  his 
gamble  on  a  farm,  abandoned  some  | 
15  or  20  years  ago,  had  been  the 
right  thing  to  make. 

Today  the  Bishopville  farmer’s 
holdings  total  416  acres.  About  half 
the  hay  on  the  farm  is  alfalfa;  the 
rest  is  clover  and  timothy.  They  toldj 
Davison  he  would  not  be  able  to 
raise  alfalfa  on  land  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  being  close  to  hardpan 
soil.  But  he  has  applied  a  lot  of  lime 
and  figures  he  is  at  the  point  where 
he  can  sow  clear  alfalfa  instead  of 
the  mixed  seed  which  he  has  beenl 
using  for  the  last  five  years.  All 
the  pastures  are  seeded  to  Ladino. 

In  addition  to  the  two  tractors,  in 
the  farm  machinery  inventory  are 
a  sprayer,  a  two-row  corn  planter, 
cultivators  and  bean  pullers,  two- 
wheel  trailer  and  a  90-bushel  capa¬ 
city  manure  spreader.  Three  years 
ago  he  bought  a  round  baler  and  a| 
combine. 

Davison  puts  up  on  grass  silage  but 
hires  a  forage  harvester  and  blower 
for  his  corn.  His  60  acres  of  oats 
ran  to  1.400  bushels  at  harvest 
three  times  the  average  yield  of  his] 
first  oat  crop  seven  years  ago.  He 
raised  a  fine  crop  of  corn  off  17  acres. 

Until  Arthur  Davison  met  his 
Alabama-born  wife  eight  years  ago 
while  she  was  visiting  up  North,  he 
says  he  traded  a  few’  farms,  went 
broke  a  couple  of  times,  and  did  odd 
jobs.  Settling  down  gave  him  a  new 
slant  on  life  and  a  reason  to  prove 
himself.  And  in  the  rugged  faini 
terrain  of  the  Southern  Tier,  he  has 
done  just  that. 


.  .  «v*v, : 


Typical  of  the  hill  farms  in  New  York’s  Southern  Tier  is  Arthur  DavtsorU 
41 6-acre  place  at  Bishopville,  a  small  village  between  Arkport  and  A  1 
The  buildings,  here  photographed  in  a  snowstorm,  need  paint  but  tnej 

the  hub  of  the  Davison  operation. 
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Higher  Producers 
Earn  More 

Simple  isn't  it?  The  more  milk  each  cow 
in  your  herd  gives,  the  more  efficient 
vour  farm  operations,  the  greater  your 
income.  Simple,  but  true.  And  it’s  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  47,000  dairymen 
in  New  York  State  and  Western  Vermont 
look  to  NYABC  for  help  in  building 
higher-producing  herds.  A  constant  pro¬ 
gram  of  sire  testing  and  evaluation 
means  you  can  breed  to  the  finest  sires  ' 
in  the  Northeast — no  second  guessing 
here!  Build  toward  greater  future  in¬ 
come.  Find  out  about  the  NYABC  pro¬ 
gram  of  better  dairy  breeding  by  calling 
your  local  technician,  or  writing  — 

York 

Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS 

GRADES  •  PUREBREDS 
125  Head  to  Choose  From 

Springers,  Milkers,  First  Calf  Heifers.  Sold 
under  state  regulations.  Delivery  arranged 
from  my  farm  to  your  farm.  Write  — 

GEORGE  R.  CONLIN 

CARDINAL.  ONTARIO 


REG.  GUERNSEYS 

CAN  SUPPLY  OPEN  OR  BRED  HEIFERS 
CALVES  —  MILK  COWS  —  (Registered) 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned.  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

0,  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleski  II,  N.  Y. 

- -  COWS  WANTED  - 

30  HOLSTEINS  FROM  FARMER  OR  DEALER. 

WILL  PAY  WITH  PART  OF  MILK  CHECK. 
STATE  PRICE.  AGE  AND  WHEN  FRESHENING. 
BOX  326, _ CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 


SWINE 


e  Y  O  R  MS  HIRES© 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
tY.  E.  R EASON ER  A  SON.  R  F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y 

MAFLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  P.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y, 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  IH34.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 
RAISE  TAMWORTHS  —  FREE  LITERATURE 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


HEG.  B  E  R  KS  HIRES.  SERVICE  BOARS.  FALL 
SHOATS.  Champion  bloodlines.  SMALL  VALLEY 
FARM.  Rt-  I.  HALIFAX  PA,  NEAR  ENDERS 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White.  Yorkshire.  6-8-10  weeks  old.  $8-$9- 
$10  each.  BOARS.  50-100-150  lbs.  $25-$35-$50  each. 
Ship  express,  check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 
LIGHTNING  RANCH.  VIRGINIA  ROAD. 

CO NCG R Dy^M ASS. _ Telcpbone_  EM  9-9543 

FEEDING  PIGS:  Chester  cross  and  Berkshire  cross 
6  weeks  old,  7  to  8  weeks  old  or  9  weeks  old. 
Send  for  price  list.  WALTER  LUX. 

44  ARLINGTON  RD  .  WOBURN,  MASS. 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

Boars  and  8  wk.  old  pigs.  WILLARD  D.  BROWN, 
KING  FERRY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Po p I ar  R i d g e  3282 
-ADVANCED  REGISTRY  YORKSHIRE  BOARS  — 
From  two  litters  bern  10th  October  1955  and  2nd 
December  1955  both  cut  of  sows  twice  qualified  in 
Advanced  Registry  (Canadian ).  Prices  f.  o.  b.  this 
farm  $60.00  and  $50.00  respectively. 

ROMNEY  FARM,  B.  R.  I.  BATH,  ONTARIO 

beg.  YORKSHIRES  —  New  Ready  6-8-10  Wks.  Old 

Single  or  Mated  Pairs  for  Breeding. 

CHAS  A.  SLATER  R.  D.  4.  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs,  Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars 

all  ages.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pupss'Ka5!*Kn^“ 

Champion  Sired  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies.  Vets.  Health 
nrt.  Inoculated,  Oakcrest  Kennels.  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 

- —  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  - 

JULIA  STRITTMATTEP,  SEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 

— - SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  In- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


MASTIFF  PUPPIES  AVAILABLE  •  A.K.C. 

Registered — Greatest  ct  Guard  Dogs — Marvelous  Pets 
These  rare  dc-gs  weigh  up  to  200  lbs.  when  grown. 
MRS.  JOHN  BRILL.  R.D.  3.  Newark,  Delaware 
Telephone  Wilmington.  Delaware:  CEdar  97357 

COLLIE  PUPPFES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 

At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

-  FOR  SALE  —  SMALL  SHETLAND  PONY  - 

MARES,  ALSO  PALOMINO  STALLION  W.  M.  T. 
Two  Years  Old  and  DAPPLE  CHESTNUT  STALLION 
Five  Years  Old.  MAYNARD  B.  EVANS, 

_ _ REMSEN.  NEW  YORK _ 

WANT  TO  BUY:  25  Registered  or  Unregistered 

Shetland  peny  mares.  Also  five  gentle  Shetland 
geldings.  Give  age.  color,  size,  and  price. 
p  K,  FISHER.  _  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 

MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98.00 


Saddle  and  bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $100  up;  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 


CHINCHILLAS 

CHINCHILLAS:  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  Eligible 
tor  registration  $1,000.  Partner  and  caretaker  oone 
college.  HARVEY  S  CHINCHILLA  RANCH, 

•01  Middle  Turnpike  West,  Manchester,  Conn. 


_ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FIJR — 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  26 

Breeds.  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right t 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  Backyard  Business. 
Phoklet  Free.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


N.Y.  Guernsey  Club 
Officers 

Several  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Clubs  held  their  annual  business 
meetings  recently  and  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1956:  Wayne 
County — R.  P.  Outhouse,  Canandai¬ 
gua,  pres.;  Luther  Jennejahn,  Hilton, 
vice-pres.;  C.  M.  Hepburn,  Ontario, 
secy.-treas.;  and  W.  E.  Woodams, 
Rochester,  and  Jeremy  Thomas,  Stan¬ 
ley,  new  directors.  Wyoming  County 
—Gordon  Butler,  Perry,  pres,;  Carl 
Graves,  Arcade,  vice-pres.;  Homer 
Titus,  Wyoming,  secy.-treas.;  and 
L.  T.  Hull,  Castile,  and  Albert  Smith, 
Fillmore,  new  directors.  Allegany — 
Tri-County — Glenn  Wightman,  Boli¬ 
var,  pres,  and  director;  David  Wing, 
Hinsdale,  vice-pres.;  and  Charles 
Smith,  Fillmore,  secy.-treas.  and  di¬ 
rector.  Western  New  York — Raymond 
Hewes.  Mayville,  pres.;  Dr,  James  N. 
Carr.  Little  Valley,  vice-pres.;  Mrs. 
Frank  Hadley,  secy.-treas.;  and  C.  W. 
Ryder,  Fredonia:  Fred  Anderson. 
Ackley,  Pa.;  and  Edward  Lamp- 
son,  Conewango  Valley,  all  direc¬ 
tors.  Capital  District — Helen  Hyland, 
Craryville,  pres,  and  director;  Philip 
Bryan,  secy.-treas.;  and  Rufus  Suther¬ 
land,  Valatie;  Willard  Peck,  Schuy¬ 
ler;  Frank  Buoniconto,  Cairo;  Hillis 
French,  Melrose;  Charles  Taylor 
Slingerlands;  Gilbert  West,  Duanes- 
burg;  and  Earl  Williams,  No.  Chath¬ 
am,  all  new  directors. 

February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  February 
1956  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.86  $.1034 
Shawangunk  Co-op  ....  4.59  .0976 
Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.40  .0936 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.37  .0929 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.35  .0925 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.20  .0893 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.07  .0865 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.065  .0864 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.04 
Bovina  Center  Co-op... 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.015  .0854 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.99 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 3.99 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.99 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.99 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.99 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.99 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 3.99 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.98 

Dairymen’s  League  . . 


.0859 
4.015  .0854 
.0854 
.0848 
.0848 
.0848 
.0848 
.0848 
.0848 
.0848 
.0846 
3.88  .0825 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differen¬ 
tials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  re¬ 
turn  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $3.99;  Buffalo  $4.22;  Rochester  $4.41. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Febru¬ 
ary  1956  was  $5.42  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham.  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

On  page  200  of  the  March  3,  1956, 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  it 
is  stated,  beneath  the  picture  of  the 
11-year-old  Holstein  cow,  Penstate 
Inka  Pathfinder  Star,  that  she  is  the 
“first  United  States  cow  to  produce 
over  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
each  of  five  successive  lactations.” 
Frank  G.  Bishop  of  The  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  advises  that  this 
is  not  true;  that  she  is,  rather,  the 
first  Holstein  cow  to  make  this  out¬ 
standing  production  record.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bishop,  Opal  Crystal  Lady, 
a  registered  Jersey  cow  owned  by 
Ralph  E.  Cope,  Jr.,  Langlois,  Oregon, 
preceded  Star  in  the  achievement  by 
completing  her  fifth  consecutive 
1,000-pound  record  in  1953.  . 


9th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  GROUP  HEIFER  SALES 

TWO  SALES  OFFERING  QUALITY  ANIMALS 

HEREFORD  *  ANGUS 

A  few  heifers  with  their  first  calves  afoot  will  be  offered.  Also  a  very  limited 
number  of  quality  bulls  and  a  few  head  of  choice  spring  feeder  calves. 

Saturday,  April  21  —  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  (Empire  Market  Yards) 

BOB  WATSON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  —  SALE  MANAGER 

Saturday,  May  12  —  Altamont,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds 

JAY  BONTECOU,  MILL  BROOK,  N.  Y.  —  SALE  MANAGER 

Educational  Show  10:00  A.  M.  —  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

Write  to  Sale  Managers  for  Catalogs 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY:  NEW  YORK  BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


GOATS 


SAANEN  GOATS:  Top  Quality  Milkers,  Kids  and 
Buck  available.  Reasonable.  Scannella.  Highland.  N.  Y. 


MANY  GOOD  MILK  GOATS  AND  YOUNGER. 
ELI  STOLTZFOOS.  ELVERSON.  PENNA. 


Make  Money  Raising  Dairy  Goats  —  Produce 
healthful  milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yr.;  sam¬ 
ple  20c.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  B-21,  Mo. 


SHEEP 


Registered  Oxford  Ewes 

With  Lambs.  Selective  Breeding.  Also  16  Choice 
Registered  Yearling  Ewes.  Visitors  Welcome. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  MONTADALE  RAMS 


One  Year  Old.  Good  Type  and  Breeding. 
STANLEY  SHIELDS,  R.F.D.  I,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAIRNWOOD  FARM 

Bryn  Athyn,  Pennsylvania 


Hereford  Production  Sale! 


APRIL  14,  1956 

15  Mi.  N.E.  of  CENTRAL  PHILA. 
on  Penna.  Route  232 

47  LOTS  *  6  BULLS  *  39  FEMALES 

PRODUCING  QUALITY  HEREFORDS  IN  DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.  S.  A. 


Angus 
Sale 


APRIL  14 

Saturday 

STILLWATER  FARM 
SALISBURY,  CONN. 


46  HEIFERS 

OPEN  and  BRED 

Foundation  Stock  at 
Reasonable  Prices 


Sale  1  P.M.  Show  10:30  A.M. 
Lunch  Will  Be  Available 


For  catalogs  write: 

RUSSELL  D’OENCH 
CONNECTICUT 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
Salisbury,  Conn. 


APRIL  28  •  HEREFORD  SALE  •  I  P.  M. 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J.  AUCTION  MARKET 
30  REGISTERED  COWS  —  2  BULLS 
80  FEEDER  CALVES 
For  further  information  contact  — 

DON  KNIFFEN,  N.  J.  HEREFORD  ASSOC. 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


5  Aberdeen -Angus  Heifers  5 

Built  right,  bred  right,  priced  iow.  One  bull  calf. 
In  the  Hamburg  Sale  April  14  we  have  four  heifers. 
CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


- REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE - 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  REASONABLE  PRICE. 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 


—  SELLING  AT  — 

N.  Y.  HEREFORD  ASS’N.  SALE 
ITHACA  —  MAY  5th 

Two  heifers  bred  to  WF  Zato  Heir  5  and  HP  Zato 
Heir  13.  Also  WF  Zato  Heir  4,  clear  dwarf-free 
pedigree*  son  of  TR  Zato  Heir  207  and  half  brother 
to  our  1955  champion  bull  and  steer. 

WINDROW  FARM,  MOORESTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


Beef  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

Herefords  —  Angus  —  Shorthorns 

We  sell  any  kind  or  weight  from  400 
lbs.  to  800  lbs.  Each  week  we  receive 
10  to  20  cars  of  steers  and  heifers  that 
we  have  for  sale  at  our  stock  yards  in 
Plymouth.  Open  7  days  a  week.  We 
have  offices  in  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Oklahoma,  for  anyone  wanting 
direct  car  shipments.  There  is  quite  a 
saving  on  freight  by  shipping  direct 
to  you.  Utilize  your  excess  silage  and 
hay  before  grass  comes.  It’s  worth 
more  in  cattle  than  laying  in  your 
barns.  We  buy  fresh  cattle  each  week; 
and  when  the  market  drops,  our  prices 
drop  also. 

LICENSED  BY  THE  STATE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  PHONE:  54  or  62 


100  HEAD  HEIFER  CALVES  -  450  fbs. 

70  HEAD  YEARLING  UNBRED  HEIFERS  70 

Free  deliverv  in  truck  load  lots 
Ask  about  our  credit  terms 

ZENDA  FARMS  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager  Phone;  2^8 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
_  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cow*. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

HEREFORDS  PRODUCTION  SALE  MAY  26 

ACCREDITED  and  REGISTERED 
LOCH  LEA  FARMS,  —  Rt.  20  —  Mailing  Address: 
2030  EAST  ERIE  BLVD.,  SYRACUSE  3,  N.  Y 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANGUS  SALE 

APRIL  21st  •  BRANDON,  VT. 

40  BREEDING  FEMALES 
3  HERD  SIRES 
Catalogues  and  Information 

TOM  REIDY 

FEEDING  HILLS, _ MASSACHUSETTS 

ARE  YOU  Interested  in  BEEF  CATTLE?  In  a  farm 
Income  with  LESS  LABOR?  Then  write  NEW  YORK 
HEREFORD  BREEDERS,  ROOM  21.  WING  HALL. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
list  of  Cattle  Available  and  Information.. 


oonrr  forget  Greta’s  Angus  Sale 


AT  HECKMERES  HIGHLANDS, 
VALENCIA,  BUTLER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon.  Free  Cata-  P'lTftlJ'VI?  p  FORRFCTFI 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  lewa.  LUlxttrMH.  f.  r  UKKliS  i  J5L. 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

15  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  CHOICE  TO  FANCY  GRADE  HEIFERS 

—  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


April  7,  1956 
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ClV^L*  MyoUR 


’Sun** 


Davis 

DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


“Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super- 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  RNY,  R.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  X'estless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  thx-ough  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,_  miserable . . .  with  x-estless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDfll  E  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  33  6  JOLIET,  ILL. 


L  LPflPCR] 

FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do'  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1956  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 

We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98.  48th  Year.  Phi  la  ,  Pa. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FflR  YOURSELF 

EARN  SPARE  TIME  MONEY  —  NO  INVESTMENT 

Sell  Name  Brand:  Appliances,  Jewelry,  Housewares, 
Gifts,  Premiums.  Write  today  for  FREE  big  color¬ 
ful  catalog  with  confidential  price  list.  Immediate 
delivery  from  our  $500,000  Inventory. 

CONELLE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  INC.. 
DEPT.  5,  343  WEST  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


MONEY  in  DONUTS 

Make  new  prreaseless  donuts  in  kitchen.  No  smoke.  Sell  Stores. 

HALF  PROFIT.  Cash  daily.  FREE  RECIPES.  No  obligation. 

DANIEL  RAY  CO.,  360S  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write; 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 

- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

- -  HOUSEWIVES  - 

EARNINGS  UNLIMITED  SELL!  NG  WORLD  STAI N- 
LESS  TABLEWARE  spare  time.  For  details,  write. 
WORLD  STAINLESS  TABLE  WARE  DISTR I BUTORS 
1012  CUTLER  ST..  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED:  Japanese  portraits  on  silk  or  canvas,  re¬ 
produced  from  cherished  photographs.  Work  is  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable.  Write,  complete  details. 
Tallman  Distributors,  10134  Riggs  Rd.,  Hyattsville, 
Maryland.  Import  Dept. 


Sweet  Peas  Profuse  in  ’55  Drought 


It  is  easy  to  recall  last  Summer’s 
drought,  but  it  never  touched  my 
efforts  with  sweet  peas.  The  vines 
continued  growing  up  to  the  last 
week  in  September;  they  were  still 
blooming  when  I  removed  them. 
This  was  not  so  with  many  others’ 
sweet  peas. 

There  is  nothing  special  about  the 
soil  in  my  garden!  I  believe  the  sweet 
peas  survived  and  bloomed  because 
of  the  following  method. 

First,  if  you  desire  20  feet  of  sweet 
peas,  instead  of  one  long  row,  make 
two  10-foot  rows,  placed  three  to 
four  feet  apart.  Place  a  substantial 
stake  at  each  end,  but  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rows  and  about  10 
inches  beyond  the  10-foot  length  of 
the  beds.  Stakes  should  be  strong 
enough  to  repel  wind  and  rain  pres¬ 
sure,  and  should  stand  with  their 
tops  five  feet  above  ground  level.  At¬ 
tach  a  wooden  crosspiece  to  the 
stakes  near  their  top. 


In  many  homes,  the  space  above 
the  refrigerator  is  wasted.  So  why 
not  get  your  “Handy-Andy”  to  build 
a  simple  cupboard  in  that  space  in 
which  you  can  keep  your  best  cups 
and  saucers  and  dinnerware?  Have 
him  leave  a  space  between  the  top 
of  the  refrigerator  and  the  bottom  of 
the  cupboard,  not  only  as  an  air 


Start  the  seed  in  a  container  with 
peat  moss,  or  other  light  material. 
When  they  sprout  they  can  be 
planted  in  the  sweet  pea  beds  by 
careful  handling.  If  no  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  had,  no  ditch  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  seedlings;  a  furrow, 
two  inches  deep,  is  sufficient.  Sifted 
soil  for  a  covering  of  the  sprouted 
seed  helps  greatly.  I  use  bone  meal 
at  planting  time,  scratching  it  into 
the  earth,  also  once  a  month  all  sea¬ 
son. 

Now  insert  in  the  ground,  a  few 
inches  outside  of  the  sweet  pea  rows 
and  along  their  length,  some  brush 
that  is  full  of  leaves  and  six  feet  in 
height.  Secure  the  brush  at  the  top 
by  bending  it  over  toward  the  cross¬ 
piece  on  the  stakes,  and  tie  it  there 
with  stout  string.  This  is  going  to 
protect  your  vines  as  they  grow 
higher. 

When  the  plants  are  still  young, 
but  giving  notice  that  they  are  ready 


space,  but  as  a  place  where  you  can 
set  foods  to  cool  before  you  put  them 
away  in  the  refrigerator. 

A  cupboard  of  this  kind  gives  you 
much  more  room  on  your  everyday 
shelves,  a  great  convenience.  Besides, 
the  special  china  will  be  out  of  reach 
of  the  youngsters  —  always  a  good 
idea!  Louise  Price  Bell 


to  climb,  insert  along  each  row’s 
length,  some  twigs  for  the  young 
vines  to  start  their  climb.  These 
twigs  serve  also  to  lead  the  vines  to 
climb  higher  onto  the  tall  brush. 

I  allow  the  weeds  to  grow  between 
the  rows  of  sweet  peas.  This  protects 
the  pea  roots,  even  though  the  weeds 
may  take  a  little  nourishment.  When 
scratching  cultivation  meets  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  weeds  preesnt,  pay  no  heed 
to  the  weeds.  The  vines  will  soon  out¬ 
reach  the  weeds.  When  the  vines  are 
about  18  inches  high,  I  merely  snip 
off  the  tops  of  the  weeds,  leaving 
them  below  for  protection  to  the 
roots  during  drought.  I  splash  water 
along  the  young  rows  of  peas. 

Any  low  blooming  plants,  grown 
along  the  vine  rows,  and  even  flat 
stones  placed  there,  help  keep  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  ground  at  roots  of  sweet 
peas.  (You’ve  noticed  how  moist  the 
earth  always  is  under  a  flat  stone). 

As  the  vines  reach  the  brush,  they 
are  protected  by  the  brush  from  the 
hot  sun  and  hot  winds.  I  sprinkle  the 
brush  freely,  on  the  inside  with 
water  and  so  help  the  vines  as  they 
grow  and  bloom  in  dry  weather.  The 
brush,  both  as  support  and  protec¬ 
tion  is  best:  Wire  supports  get  too 
hot;  string  stretches. 

Brush  has  no  charm  to  the  eye  in 
the  growing  period,  but  after  the 
vines  are  in  bloom,  as  mine  were,  the 
brush  takes  a  back  seat. 

For  prolonging  the  bloom,  snip 
every  seed  pod  you  can  find  when 
cutting  the  sweet  peas  for  indoor 
flowers.  In  fact,  this  entire  method 
brought  such  profuse  bloom  that  the 
household  got  weary  of  sweet  peas 
in  our  rooms.  D.  O.  McAllister 

Pennsylvania 


Home  Freezer  Economy 

The  more  turnover  of  frozen  foods 
in  your  home  freezer,  the  greater  the 
economy  in  operation. 

It  costs  more  than  twice  as  much 
per  pound — excluding  the  cost  of  the 
food  itself — to  store  360  pounds  of 
food  for  a  year  in  a  home  freezer 
than  to  store  and  use  900  pounds 
from  the  same  freezer  during  the 
year,  research  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  shows.  As  more 
food  is  used  and  replaced  in  a  freez¬ 
er,  storage  costs  are  spread  over  a 
larger  number  of  pounds:  thus  cost 
per  pound  decreases. 

These  specialists  point  out  that 
certain  fixed  costs  of  freezer  oper¬ 
ation  are  relatively  large  compared 
to  other  costs — such  as  that  for  wrap¬ 
ping — which  vary  with  the  amount 
of  food  handled  by  the  freezer. 
Whether  the  freezer  is  empty  or  full, 
the  electricity  required  to  hold  zero 
F.  remained  the  same.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  economy  in  an  empty  or 
partially  empty  freezer. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Lovely  Pineapple  Fan 
Chair  Set  to  Crochet 

117  —  Exquisite  and  fresh-looking 
— the  beloved  pineapple  motif  shows 
off  to  advantage  in  this  easily  cro¬ 
cheted  chair  set.  Included  are  com¬ 
plete  instructions,  material  require¬ 
ments,  finishing  directions. 

No.  117  —  just  send  20  cents  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  only  25  cents  more,  treat  your¬ 
self  to  the  new  1956  Needlework 
ALBUM — just  out — a  treasure  chest 
of  designs  to  crochet,  knit  and  em¬ 
broider;  gift  patterns  printed  inside 
the  book.  Please  order  as  you  do 
needlework  patterns. 


A  Dining  Room  or  Not 

Though  many  farm  families  the 
country  over  have  reported  that  they 
want  a  dining  room,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Experiment  Station  considers 
this  a  “  dispensable”  room  today.  A 
study  of  farm  homes  in  five  communi¬ 
ties,  with  different  types  of  farming, 
shows  that  only  a  few  of  the  many 
families  who  have  dining  rooms  eat 
there. 

Instead,  these  dining  rooms  are , 
being  used  a  great  deal  for  sewing 
and  ironing,  indicating  that  families 
today  need  space  for  such  jobs  more 
than  a  separate  room  for  dining.  The 
survey  shows  that  dining  rooms  also 
are  used  for  play  or  study  by  the 
children,  or  for  family  recreation. 
Most  of  the  families  (96  per  cent) 
now  have  their  meals  in  the  kitchen. 


Far  more  time  is  spent  by  the 
family  in  the  kitchen  than  in  the 
dining  or  living  rooms.  The  dining 
room  rates  as  “least  used.”  The 
kitchen,  as  might  be  expected,  proves 
the  busiest  room,  both  in  time  spent 
there  by  the  family  and  in  its  other 
different  activities.  Only  three  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  survey  use  the  kitchen 
solely  for  food  work  and  eating  meals. 

Most  families  do  much  of  their  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  kitchen — that  is,  they  use 
the  kitchen  for  rest,  for  meals,  for 
the  radio;  also  to  read  and  visit,  as 
well  as  to  cook,  can,  wash,  grade 
eggs,  churn  butter,  strain  milk,  cane 
chairs  and  even  to  make  soap.  Fami¬ 
lies  with  small  kitchens,  however, 
make  more  use  of  their  livingrooms. 

April  7,  1956 


Songs  for  Spring 

Some  loving  woman  gave  to  me  grape  hyacinths  beneath  a  tree, 
Gold  daffodils  upon  a  hill,  narcissus,  rich  with  incense  still. 

So  now  I  scatter  ecstasy  for  some  sweet  woman  yet  to  be. 

With  surest  knowledge  of  her  thrill  because  I  loved  the  daffodil. 
Vermont  _  Mildred  F.  Boyce 


s 


ummer 
Coolers 


8218  —  Just  right  for 
summer  dates  —  cool 
and  refreshing.  Sizes 
10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 
Size  12,  4V2  yards  of 
35-inch.  25  cents. 


8270  —  Princess  sun 
dress  with  cover-up  bo¬ 
lero.  Sizes  11,  12,  13. 
14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12, 
dress,  4  yds.  35-inch; 
%  yard  contrast;  bolero, 
7/s  yard.  %  yard,  con¬ 
trast.  25  cents. 


8093  —  Easy  to  sew 
outfit  for  small  fry. 
Sizes  6  months,  1,  2,  3, 
4  years.  Size  1,  dress, 
V-k  yards  of  35-inch; 
slip,  %  yard;  sunsuit, 
1  yard.  25  cents. 

8251  —  Handsome, 

wearable  yoked  shirt¬ 
waist  dress  in  half 
sizes.  Sizes  12V2.  14V2, 
16y2,  18%,  20 V2,  22V2, 
24%.  Size  14%,  4  yards 
of  45-inch  25  cents. 
Send  an  additional  25 
cents  now  for  the 
Sprng  and  Summer  ’56 
issue  of  our  pattern 
magazine  Basic  Fash¬ 
ion. 

Please  Print  Your 
Name,  Full  Address 
and  Style  Numbers; 
do  not  forget  to  in¬ 
clude  sizes!  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 


The  families  in  this  study  included 
mother,  father  and  at  least  one  child 
of  teen-age  or  younger.  The  houses 
they  live  in  have  two  stories  and 
were  built  before  1925.  Half  of  them 
are  100  or  more  years  old.  As  would 
be  expected  in  older  houses,  these 
Pennsylvania  kitchens  are  large, 
ranging  from  110  to  422  square  feet. 

The  study  indicates  that  before 
building  or  making  over  a  home  to¬ 
day,  farm  families  need  to  plan 
rooms  according  to  today’s  way  of 
living. 


"Home  Freezers,  Their  Selection 
and  Use”  is  a  U.S.D.A.  bulletin  that 
discusses  such  buyers’  questions  as: 
What  size  freezer  does  my  family 
need?  Will  a  home  freezer  save  on 
my  food  budget?  Which  is  better — a 
chest  or  an  upright  freezer?  How 
should  I  defrost  my  freezer? 

Single  copies  of  this  bulletin 
(Number  HG-48)  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Office  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Just  mail  your 
request  on  a  postcard. 


Deposits  Made 

or  Before  Apr.  1 3 


tarn  Dividends  from  Apr. 


DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We  ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 


Ibany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporct  or 


Enclosed  is  $ - Pleose 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mo  l 
passbook  to  address  below. 

O  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 


OR  CESSPOOL? 


Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a 
lot  of  nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay 
530  or  more  to  have  it  pumped  out?  An 
amazing  NEW  Complete  Treatment  by 
Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available. 
A  liquefier  that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and 
Bad  Odor  almost  FOREVER!  Start  using 
SEPTi-M  AGIC  and  eliminate  frequent 
costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 


CERC0  PRODUCTS  CO. 

95  SALEM  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 

cfCouwnx:  'Mear 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  10  CLEAN 

Burnt’ 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  1956  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 

W.  F  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
floes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
bussed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints-  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  lubes  used  by 
doctors  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO.,  681  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


Mattress  $29.95 

Hotel  arid  motel  type,  220  coil  unit,  ACA  tick,  pre¬ 
built  border,  dura  latex  top  and  bottom,  cord  handles, 
Perm-A-Lator,  packed  in  a  paper  box.  Not  sold  in 
stores.  F.  0.  B.  Webster,  N.  Y.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  — 

SMITH  &  L0TZE  •  WEBSTER,  N.  Y, 

Matching  box  spring  $28.95.  Specify  twin  or  full  size 
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A  REQUEST - 

From  Scientist  to  Farmers 


I  had  meant  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  farmers  of  New  York  during 
the  Winter  when  they  had  more 
leisure  to  read.  I  realize  that  in 
April  and  May  the  farmer  is  out  on 
the  land  making  ready  for  planting. 
From  planting  until  harvest,  he  has 
little  time  to  think  about  the  State’s 
resources  while  he  is  developing 
them. 

There  is  a  matter,  however,  that 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  of  New  York 
which  I  wish  they  would  think  about 
as  they  are  riding  about  on  the  land 
this  Spring.  If  you  read  this  and 
think  about  it,  you  may  recognize 
some  of  the  strangers  on  your  land 
this  Summer  as  friends,  for  they  may 
be  the  State  scientists  who  are  work¬ 
ing  in  your  interests. 

The  farmers  of  New  York  can 


be  of  great  assistance  to  the  State’s 
scientists.  They  can  do  this  in  two 
ways:  1.  by  reporting  to  their  State 
Museum  and  Science  Service  the 
occurrence  or  discovery  of  Indian 
villages,  Indian  pottery  and  Indian 
remains  on  their  lands;  and  2. 
by  allowing  the  State  scientists 
access  to  their  property  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  its  plant 
and  animal  resources  and  geological 
and  paleontological  (ancient  life-like 
fossils).  These  remains  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  the  people  of  the  State 
and  to  a  great  many  people  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  scientists  in  the  State 
Museum  and  Science  Service  are 
dependent  on  landowners  and  tax¬ 
payers  for  their  very  existence. 
While  the  number  of  scientists  is 
small  and  the  number  of  farmers  is 


high,  the  chances  are  far  greater 
that  the  man  on  the  land  will  make 
important  discoveries  and  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  before  they  will  even  know 
about  them.  Discoveries  of  animal 
and  human  remains  particularly 
must  be  treated  with  great  care  and 
unauthorized  persons  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  taking  them  out  of 
the  ground  lest  part  of  the  evidence 
be  destroyed. 

Now  the  farmer  may  ask  in  all 
fairness,  why  should  I  report  Indian 
village  sites,  cemeteries  and  the  like 
to  the  State  Museum  or  such  finds 
as  mastodons  (prehistoric  elephants 
of  the  Ice  Age)  to  the  State  rather 
than  to  some  local  authority? 

The  reason  is  that  the  New  York 
State  Museum  and  Science  Service 
is  in  business  to  serve  the  taxpayers. 
The  New  York  State  Museum  has  a 
staff  of  scientists  who  are  known  as 
the  State  Science  Service.  Its  job  is 
fundamental  research  on  the  natural 
resources  and  the  relation  of  man 
to  his  natural  environment  in  New 


York  State.  The  State  Scientists  are 
the  State  Geologist  and  the  State 
Paleontologist  whose  combined  staffs 
make  up  the  Geological  Survey;  the 
State  Botanist,  the  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist  and  the  State  Zoologist  who, 
under  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
State  Museum,  constitute  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey  and  are  concerned 
with  exploi'ation  and  the  occurrence 
of  plants,  animals  and  insects 
throughout  the  State;  and  the  State 
Archeologist  and  the  writer  who,  as 
anthropologists  (students  of  man), 
compose  the  Anthropological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  New  York,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  evidence  of  development  of 
human  culture  in  our  State  from 
prehistoric  Indians  to  the  present. 

Though  our  small  staff  will  be 
swamped  if  all  of  you  write  to  us 
at  once,  we  do  want  to  hear  about 
important  discoveries  and  so  do  en¬ 
courage  everyone  to  write.  If  you 
have  any  important  problems  of 
identification  of  plants  and  animals, 
we  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  with 
them. 

The  farms  of  New  York  have 
given  a  great  many  scientists  to  the 
nation,  and  over  the  century  of  its 
existence  New  York  fanners  have 
reported  thousands  of  important 
discoveries  to  their  State  Museum. 
The  scientists  of  the  State  Museum 
have  meanwhile  explored  and  re¬ 
ported  on  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State  so  that  scientifically  it  is 
one  of  the  best  mapped  States  in 
the  nation.  There  is  a  constant  feed¬ 
back  of  information  from  the  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Science  Service  to  the 
universities  and  public  schools,  and 
the  State  Museum  and  Science 
Service  participates  annually  in  the 
State  Fair  where  many  of  you  saw 
the  large  relief  map  of  last  year 
which  wras  our  exhibit.  We  hope  that 
those  of  you  who  saw  the  relief  map 
of  New  York  and  located  your  farms 
on  it  will  visit  the  State  Museum  in 
Albany.  If  you  write  us  in  advance 
that  you  are  coming,  we  will  arrange 
to  have  your  family  or  group  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Museum.  In  any 
event,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  Sincerely, 

William  N.  Fenton,  Ass’t  Commr. 

Univ.  of  State  of  New  York 
Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


Herbert  Riley  (right) ,  telephone  service  foreman,  talks  over  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  rural  telephones  with  Don  Riggin,  at  the  Riggin  dairy  farm. 


Herb's  a  welcome  visitor  on  the  farm 


The  welcome  mat  is  always  out  for 
Herbert  Riley  in  rural  homes  in  the 
Muncie,  Inch,  area. 

He’s  a  service  foreman  for  Indiana  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  and  his  job  is  to  continually 
improve  the  quality  and  performance  of 
rural  telephone  service.  Herb  enjoys  his 
work.  Born  on  a  farm,  he  now  operates 
53  acres  near  Muncie.  He  says: 

“I  can’t  help  but  be  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  rural  folks  because  I  have  had 
the  same  problems.” 


In  the  1 3  years  he  has  been  on  his  pres¬ 
ent  job,  he  has  seen  rural  telephones  almost 
triple  in  his  area.  He  has  helped  convert 
all  the  rural  telephones  to  dial  operation. 
Now  he  is  bringing  special  telephone  con¬ 
veniences  to  farms  around  Muncie— like 
intercommunication  service  between 
house,  farm  barn  and  dairy  barn. 

Herb  has  devoted  42  years  of  his  life  to 
improving  telephone  service.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  Bell  System  rural  areas 
work  continually  toward  the  same  goals. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.00 

Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie . 3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 

Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FAMM  WORK  MOP 


BY  B.  K-  SO  MM  CBS 


Laying  a  Garage  Floor 

I  am  putting  up  a  garage  and 
would  appreciate  your  giving  me  a 
few  pointers. 

The  garage  foundation  is  set  in 
hardpan,  about  18  by  24  feet  in¬ 
side  dimensions.  Zero  weather  is  not 
too  uncommon.  After  the  foundation 
was  in,  I  found  there  were  springs 
inside,  active  at  least  in  wet  seasons 
of  the  year.  I  believe  I  have  tajcen 
care  of  these  with  4-inch  tile  drains. 

How  much  foundation  would  you 
advise  under  the  floor?  Could  broken 
stone  be  used? 

How  thick  a  layer  of  cement  would 
be  best?  Would  it  be  better  to  use 
screened  sand  or  sand  and  gravel? 
Or  should  there  be  a  layer  of  con¬ 
crete  topped  with  an  inch  of  sand 
and  cement,  or  does  it  make  no 
difference? 

What  mix  by  volume  would  you 
recommend,  and  how  much  raw  ma¬ 
terial  would  be  needed?  Would  ex¬ 
pansion  joints  be  needed  around  the 
wall  (foundation)  and,  if  so,  how 
thick  and  how  deep?  j.  a.  k. 

If  your  drainage  problem  is  taken 
care  of  with  drain  tile,  so  that  the 
fill  under  the  floor  slab  will  not  be 
subject  to  saturation,  then  use  well- 
tamped  earth  for  a  foundation 
under  the  floor.  The  difficulty  in 
using  broken  stone  under  a  concrete 
slab  is  that  settlement  frequently 
takes  place.  The  stone  is  usually  not 
adequately  pounded.  Another  disad¬ 
vantage  is  the  fact  that  a  pounded 
stone  sub-base  extending  down  be¬ 
low  the  water  level,  ground  or  sur¬ 
face,  must  be  very  well  drained  or 
it  becomes  just  a  collection  point  for 
water.  If  it  becomes  frozen,  it  may 
break  up  the  concrete  slab  it  sup¬ 
ports. 

Two  points  are  important  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  foundation  under  a  con¬ 
crete  slab:  good  drainage  and  mini¬ 
mum  settlement. 

Make  the  slab  about  four  inches 
thick.  Use  a  1-2-3V2  mix.  For  a  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  figure  six  sacks  of 
cement,  half  a  yard  of  washed  sand 
and  %  yard  1-  to  2-in.  stone,  and  about 
six  gallons  of  water.  Pour  up  to  the 
finish  level  and  when  the  surface  be¬ 
comes  quite  stiff  but  still  workable, 
no  water  on  the  surface,  smooth  with 
a  wood  float.  Make  the  final  finish 
with  a  steel  trowel.  Use  the  steel 
trowel  sparingly  or  you  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  surface  that  will  dust  or  ac¬ 
quire  fine  cracks. 

Expansion  should  be  no  problem 
since  the  slab  will  not  be  subject 
to  extreme  temperature  changes  as 
would  a  walk  or  wall  exposed  to  the 
elements. 

Your  material  requirements  will 
be  approximately:  34  sacks  of  ce¬ 
ment,  three  yards  washed  sand  and 
five  yards  1-  to  2-in.  stone. 


Sources  of  Electric  Power 

We  would  like  details  about  the 
proctically  of  a  small,  six-volt  wind 
generator  to  be  used  to  charge  stor¬ 
age  batteries  to  provide  a  six-volt 
lighting  system  (only  2  bulbs)  in 
the  barn.  We  would  like  to  secure 
plans  and  dimensions  for  building. 

Vermont  r.  f.  s. 

With  the  increasing  electrification 
of  farms,  there  are  very  few  left 
that  use  wind  chargers  and  batteries 
for  electricity.  Therefore,  it  is  quite 
rare  in  the  Northeast  to  find  some¬ 
one  with  experience  with  this  type 
of  equipment. 

Occasionally  some  of  the  popular 
do-it-yourself  magazines  advertise 
plans  for  building  wind  chargers 
and  converting  automobile  genera¬ 
tors  for  this  purpose.  However,  un¬ 
less  a  person  has  a  fairly  well 
equipped  workshop  and  is  mechan¬ 
ically  inclined,  home  made  sets 
usually  are  not  very  dependable. 
Commercial  chargers  are  on  the  mar- 

April  7,  1956 


ket  and  in  the  long  run  are  much 
more  satisfactory. 

Apparently  r.  f.  s.  does  not  have 
electricity  except  for  the  two  lights 
in  the  bairn.  This  is  really  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  electricity  is  such  a  con¬ 
venience  and  a  necessity  that  every¬ 
one  should  have  it.  If  electricity 
cannot  be  obtained  from  a  utility, 
and  these  cases  are  rare,  then  I 
would  suggest  a  gasoline  engine- 
driven  generator.  With  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
benefits  of  electric  lights,  refrigera-  ; 
tion,  motor  driven  appliances,  radios, 
water  pump,  etc.  It  would  pay,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  every  effort  to  secure 
commercial  power  before  deciding 
on  an  engine-driven  set.  p.  n. 

Are  Cinder  Blocks 
Watertight? 

I  read  in  one  of  your  recent  is¬ 
sues  that  cinder  blocks  are  quite 
satisfactory  for  stock  buildings  in¬ 
cluding  poultry.  However,  on  local 
inquiry  I  am  advised  that  cinder 
blocks  are  not  watertight,  that  some 
are  difficult  to  waterproof,  and 
that  some  are  not  strong  enough 
without  reinforcement. 

Will  you  please  advise  through 
your  columns?  h.  f.  e. 

Cinder  blocks  made  by  a  reputable 
manufacturer  will  withstand  the 
loads  imposed  by  buildings  such  as 
dwellings,  small  commercial  struc¬ 
tures  and  the  like.  For  poultry 
houses  they  are  amply  strong. 

As  to  waterproofing,  they  can  be 
painted  with  two  coats  of  water- 
cement  paint.  This  will  also  improve 
the  appearance  as  well  as  water¬ 
proofing  them.  Water-cement  paint 
is  available  at  most  any  building  sup¬ 
ply  or  farm  supply  store.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  put  on  with  a  stiff-bristled  brush. 
Less  than  two  coats  may  very  well 
be  inadequate.  It  costs  about  $6.00 
per  100  sq.  ft.  for  two  coats. 

Crankcase  Oil  for 
Shingle  Stain 

Will  you  please  tell  us  how  to 
make  shingle  stain,  using  crankcase 
oil?  We  want  it  to  be  a  very  dark 
brown.  mrs.  c.  j.  s. 

It  is  true  that  shingle  stains  have 
been  made  with  crankcase  oil,  but 
you  would  be  better  advised  not  to 
use  it.  A  more  satisfactory  job  will 
be  had  if  you  use  two  parts  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  one  part  turpentine. 
For  a  deep  brown,  add  one  pint  of 
burnt  umber  (color  in  oil)  to  each 
gallon  made  from  the  linseed  oil 
and  turpentine.  Unless  you  are  cover¬ 
ing  very  large  areas,  the  little  you 
would  save  by  using  crankcase  oil 
would  not  be  worth  the  difference. 


This  new,  collar-shaped  polyethylene 
top,  which  fits  over  the  rim  of  a  paint 
can,  keeps  the  paint  from  splashing 
out  and  also  provides  a  straight- 
edged  lip  inside  the  collar  which 
wipes  off  excess  paint. 


Direct  Drive 

CHAIN  SAW 


New  Low  Cost 
Full  5  Horsepower 
Only  19  Pounds 


Here’s  the  way  to  easier  cutting,  faster  cutting, 
more  profitable  cutting  for  your  dollar  .  .  .  the 
new  Komelite  EZ  direct-drive  chain  saw  with 
floating  power. 

Now  you  get  5  full  horsepower  packed  into  a 
light  19  pounds,  to  give  you  greater  handling 
ease  than  you’ve  ever  known  ...  for  Homelite 
floating  power  means  less  reaction  on  you.  Yet 
the  faster  cutting  speed  of  the  EZ  slices 
through  8"  Oak  in  5  seconds  and  18"  Pine  in 
14  seconds.  It  cuts  in  any  position  —  up,  down, 
right,  left,  even  upside  down. 

With  a  choice  of  17",  2l",  and  25"  bar  lengths 
you  can  easily  handle  any  tree  up  to  3  feet  in 
diameter. 

Wherever  you  want  to  use  a  chain  saw  —  for 
cash  crop,  fence  posts  or  building  lumber,  look 
first  at  the  new  low-cost  Homelite  EZ.  It  gives 
you  more  cutting  for  your  dollar. 


ASK  YOUR  HOMELITE 
DEALER  FOR  A  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 
TODAY! 


ASK  HIM,  TOO,  ABOUT  THE  CONVENIENT  TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN 


WIN  A 
HOMELITE 
(g)  FREE! 


24  Homelite  EZ  chain  saws  being  given  away  each  month 
Nothing  to  buy.  Nothing  to  write.  No  obligation.  Just  ask  your 
dealer  how  you  can  win.  See  him  today ! 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CHAIN  SAWS  FOR  EVERY  CUTTING  JOB 


Homelite 

2604  RIVERDAIE  AVE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  AMERICAN,  INC. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  CARRYABLE  CHAIN  SAWS  •  PUMPS  •  GENERATORS  •  BLOWERS 
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Double  or  Single  Chain 


THE  /{II  New  PEERLESS 

MfiAmetslble  Pump 

H-h-i-wi-z  HP  MODELS 


JVlAhL  COUPON  NOW 
|  FO!R  FREE  BULLETINS 


Exclusive  GRANGE  features  plus  your  first 
crop  of  GRASS  save  work  and  dollars — cut 
amount  of  concentrate  and  supplement 
needed  per  animal.  New  Grange  Sure-Set 
keeps  moisture  out  insures  highest  possible 
food  value.  ^  r 


SEND  NOW  FOR  NEW 
BIG  "G"  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation, 
New  Big-G  Folder. 

Name, _ 

Address - 


1 

please  rush  nie  | 

I 

_  l 


NEW  FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


CRDglSS 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


FROM  $119  50 
FOB  BLUFFTON 
INDIANA 

America's  mosQ 
complete 
line 


16'  to  42' 
LENGTHS 


BpT-'  - '  By  Makers  of 
Dependable  Farm  Equipment 
Since  1  898- 
MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 
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Prepare  NOW  for 
that  all-important 

FIRST  GRASS 


with  a  GRANGE  silo 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


.STATE. 


The  Shetland  Sheepdog 


Longer  Motor  Life 


Space-Saving 

Compactness 


From  the  people  of  a  small  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  town  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  Jefferson  went 

The  Famous  Cheshire  Cheese 


Easiest  Pump 
Maintenance 

Quiet  Operation 


— >■  New  NEMA  Type 
*4  to  3  hp  Motors 

— Provides  up  to  3600  gals,  per  hr. 

— For  wells  up  to  170  feet  deep 

Loaded  WITH  MOfcSEY-SAVSNG 
MAINTENANCE- FREE  FEATURES 

Compact,  new,  NEMA  type  design, 
ball  bearing  motors.  No  lubrication 
required;  cool  running.  Indestructi¬ 
ble,  stainless  steel,  motor  shaft. 
Efficient,  exclusive,  Streamflo  bronze 
impeller,  threaded  on  shaft.  New, 
leak-resistant,  ceramic  shaft  seal. 
Constant  pressures,  20-40  lbs.,  or 
more.  All  parts  easy  to  service.  Qual¬ 
ity  materials  and  craftsmanship 
throughout  provide  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  Widest  choice  of  head- 
capacity  sizes  for  farm-homemaker 
requirements.  See  your  Peerless 
dealer  today,  or  request  new  illus¬ 
trated  folder. 

+  PLUS  + 


It  was  over  154  years  ago  —  on 
January  1,  1802,  to  be  exact — that 
Elder  John  Leland  of  Cheshire,  Mass, 
journeyed  to  the  White  House  to 
present  Thomas  Jefferson  with  a 
1,235-pound  cheese.  This  gift  to 
President  Jefferson  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  admiration  and  loyalty  from 
good  citizens  of  Cheshire,  which  cast 
every  one  of  its  votes  to  him  for 
president. 

The  immense  cheese  represented 
the  entire  product  of  the  town’s 
dairies  for  a  day;  it  had  to  be 
molded  in  a  cider  press.  Although 
Elder  Leland  had  proposed  making 


PROVIDES  A  NEW  HIGH 
IN  EFFICIENCY  .  .  . 

Fully  Automatic  •  Non-Reversing 
Protection  «  Always  in  Prime  •  Im¬ 
pregnated  Cable  Fully  Protected  • 
Lifts  to  440  Feet  •  Capacities  to 
2010  GPH  •  Quiet  in  Operation 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION, 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
2005  Northwestern  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

□  Please  send  Jet  Pump  Bulletin  No.  B-2560 

□  Please  send  Submersible  Pump  Bulletin  No.  B-2455 
I  AM  ALSO  INTERESTED  IN 

□  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 

□  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 

□  Shallow  Well  Pressure  Systems 

□  Self-Priming  Horizontal  Utility  Pumps 

NAME . . — 


This  monument  commemorating  El¬ 
der  John  Leland’s  delivery  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  cheese  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1802  stands  for  all  to  see  in  the 
town  of  Cheshire  in  Berkshire  Co., 
Massachusetts. 

the  cheese,  the  project  was  carried 
out  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Brown  families.  Darius  Brown 
himself  accompanied  Elder  Leland 
to  Washington. 

Elder  Leland  was  born  in  Boston 
and  began  preaching  at  the  age  of 
20.  In  1776,  he  went  to  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  where  he  preached 
as  often  as  14  times  a  week.  While 
there,  he  worked  additionally  with 
James  Madison  to  obtain  Virginia’s 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution.  He 
had  an  active  part,  too,  in  framing 
the  first  amendment:  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances.”  Many  histori¬ 
ans  call  him  “the  father  of  religious 
liberty”  in  this  country. 


In  1792,  the  Elder  returned  to  New 
England  and  settled  at  Cheshire, 
Mass,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  (This  stood  on  the 
same  spot  as  now  occupied  by  the 
present  church).  As  in  Virginia,  El¬ 
der  Leland  soon  became  an  active 
preacher  and  politician  in  Cheshire. 

Because  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
generally  considered  to  be  atheistic, 
preachers  throughout  New  England 
inveighed  against  him.  But  Elder 
Leland  thoroughly  espoused  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency  and  plead  his 
cause  so  convincingly  that  every 
Cheshire  voter  cast  his  ballot  for 
him.  It  can  be  readily  understood 
why  the  citizens  of  the  little  town 
were  thereafter  so  eager  to  comply 
with  Elder  Leland’s  suggestion  and 
send  the  president  of  their  choice 
a  token  of  their  enthusiasm.  Their 
unanimity  lent  them  distinction,  if 
not  real  fame. 

Milk  was  contributed  and  made 
into  the  cheese,  which  remained  in 
the  press  for  10  days.  Its  removal 
was  the  occasion  for  a  big  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  preparation  for  the  long 
journey  to  the  White  House.  It  was 
drawn  by  oxen  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and 
then  shipped  by  water  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  big  cheese  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  President  Jefferson  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  diplomats, 
Supreme  Court  judges  and  the 
Congress  on  January  1,  1802. 

In  order  that  this  historical  event 
should  have  permanent  record  in 
the  town  where  it  was  instigated,  the 
Berkshire  Chapter,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  1940  erected 
and  dedicated  a  monument  to  it  in 
the  form  of  a  stone  cider  press,  a 
replica  of  the  one  used  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  famous  big  cheese.  The 
bronze  tablet  on  the  monument  bears 
this  inscription:  “Elder  John  Leland, 
Eloquent  Preacher,  Beloved  Pastor, 
Influential  Patriot  of  Religious  Liber¬ 
ty,  with  James  Madison  carried  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
first  amendment,  despite  opposition 
of  every  other  pulpit  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  carried  every  vote  in  Cheshire 
for  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  presented  to  him  on  January  1, 
1802,  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  in  the  presence  of  foreign 
diplomats,  Supreme  Court  Judges 
and  the  Congress,  the  big  cheese 
weighing  1,235  pounds.” 

Fannie  E.  Stafford 


People  who  know  and  love  the 
little  Sheltie  say  there  is  something 
in  his  nature  that  sets  him  apart 
from  all  other  farm  dogs.  Perhaps  it 
is  due  to  Shelties’  great  fondness 
for  all  animals,  small  and  large,  and 
to  their  close  association  with  the 
shepherds  of  the  fields.  They  hear 
the  official  name  of  Shetland  Sheep¬ 
dog,  which  is  suggestive  of  their  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  the  home  also  of 
Shetland  sheep  and  ponies.  It  is 
bleak  country  with  scarcely  any  ve¬ 
getation  covering  the  rocks  jutting 
out  from  the  sea;  small  wonder  that 
these  diminutive  animals  are  hardy. 
Sheltie  dogs  eat  very  little  and  they 
can  climb  and  jump  with  remark¬ 
able  agility,  going  where  other  dogs 
fail.  They  range  in  height  from  13 
to  16  inches  and  weigh  up  to  20 
pounds.  Descendants  of  the  Scotch 


Border  Collie,  as  is  also  today’s  big 
show  Collie,  their  coat  is  strong  and 
full  for  protection  from  the  rains.  A 
dense  undercoat  protects  them  from 
severe  cold. 

We  read  in  Catherine  Coleman 
Moore’s  “The  Shetland  Sheepdog”, 
in  part:  “A  Traveller  to  Shetland 
returned  with  the  story  of  the  owner 
of  some  sheep  who  made  the  remark 
to  the  tourist  that  he  intended  to  put 
certain  sheep  into  a  certain  pen  de¬ 
signated  in  his  conversation  by  a 
number.  The  following  morning 
when  the  master  made  his  trip  to 
the  fold  he  found  that  the  sheep  he 
had  mentioned  were  already  in  the 
proper  pen.  The  only  possible  ex¬ 
planation  being  that  the  Sheltie, 
which  overheard  the  conversation 
had  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  in¬ 
structions.” 

Due  to  their  long  years  of  work- 


This  statement  is  typical  of  the  many 
we  receive  from  folks  who  have  used 


HPR  for  relief  of  itching,  pain,  dis¬ 
comfort  due  to  piles  or  hemorrhoids. 


HPR  is  an  exclusive  formula  (pat. 
applied  for)  designed  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief  from  pile  discomfort  for 
hours.  HPR  checks  minor  bleeding 
.  .  .acts  to  reduce  swelling,  gives 
injured  tissues  their  chance  to  heal 
without  reirritation  because  HPR  is 
not  absorbed.  .  .leaves  a  protecting 
film  which  lasts  for  hours.  Comes  in 
handy  applicator  tube.  Available  only 
by  mail.  Send  $3.00  today  for  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  relief.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

*  Names  supplied  on  request. 


FREE  BOOKLET  UPON  REQUEST. 


H.P.R.  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  BOX  87,  ENDICOTT,  N.  Y. 


Gets  ALL  the 
grain  — no  wrapping, 
shelling  or  clogging. 
Easiest  there  is  to  put  on 


innes 


Built 


last 


Ask 


your 


dealer 


ones 


Co 


write 


Bettendorf 


Iowa 


TODAY! 


INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS  AREA  J 
ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  — 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD, 

98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y.  “ 


NEW,  MODERN  DESIGN 
PEERLESS  JET  PUMP 


ing,  Shellies  are  natural  born  herd¬ 
ers.  They  are  very  gentle  with  lambs, 
or  any  small  animal,  even  fowl. 
They  are  tractable,  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  of  yearning  to  please  and 
they  are  happiest  with  a  job  to  do,  or 
a  small  child  to  love  and  protect. 
From  their  very  beginning  in  the 
Shetlands  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  they  were  selected  for  their 
love  of  the  work,  for  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  for  their  amazing  alert¬ 
ness,  which  made  them  excellent  for 
watching  and  guarding  without 
picking  a  fight.  The  Sheltie  is  used 
today  in  the  Shetland  Islands  to 
guard  houses  and  protect  livestock 
in  the  barns  and  fields. 

Miss  Moore  tells  more  about  shel- 
ties: 

“Another  instance  of  their  sa¬ 
gacity  with  sheep  occurred  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  when  fifteen 
sheep  were  found  to  be  missing.  A 
long  and  laborious  search  failed  to 
locate  them,  and  as  a  last  resort  a 
Shetland  sheepdog  belonging  to  the 
bailiff  was  brought  to  the  scene. 
After  half  an  hour’s  walk  she  ran 
into  the  wind  for  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards  and  started  to  whine. 
No  sign  of  the  sheep  could  be  seen, 
because  of  a  drift  of  snow  four  feet 
deep  at  the  spot,  but  walking  around 
revealed,  one  of  them,  and  digging 
disclosed  all  fifteen  closely  packed 
together,  several  at  the  point  of  col¬ 
lapse.” 

In  the  evening,  the  Sheltie  is  con¬ 
tent  to  sit  at  one’s  feet  by  the  fire. 
As  a  breed,  they  dote  on  human 
friendship.  I  know  them  to  be  of 
great  comfort;  my  Shelties  are  gay 


"Minnehaha  of  Exford”,  a  fine  type 
Sheltie. 


companions  on  their  romps  with  me 
in  the  woods.  Never  have  I  seen 
creatures  so  filled  with  exuber¬ 
ance  at  seeing  a  chipmunk  or  just 
sniffing  about  at  nature  in  general. 

There  are  Shelties  the  color  of 
spun  gold,  bright  as  sunshine,  and 
the  color,  too,  as  blue  as  a  gentian 
flower.  There  are  also  Shelties  of 
silver  marked  with  black. 

Our  own  first  Sheltie  was  the  color 
of  Lassie,  and  we  later  added  a  tri¬ 
color  (black,  tan,  and  white).  From 
that  color  we  sometimes  get  the  rare 
blue  merle,  now  becoming  more  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  show  ring.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  great  luck  to  get  two  merles 
of  good  quality  in  one  litter;  some¬ 
times  one  may  breed  for  them  and 
not  get  even  one.  In  our  last  litter 
we  got  three  merles  and  four  tri¬ 
colors  from  a  tri-female  and  blue- 
merle  sire.  The  average  Sheltie  lit¬ 
ter  is  comparatively  small,  usually 
from  four  to  six.  Jean  Charron 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 


But  Cows 

I  disagree  with  S.  B.’s  recent  item, 
“Cows  Do  Not  Sleep.”  Nor  did  I  have 
to  sit  up  nights  for  proof.  Many 
times  I  have  gone  into  the  barn  late 
at  night  and  found  the  cows  fast 
asleep,  eyes  shut  and  dead  to  the 
world.  Other  times  I  have  scratched 
behind  their  ears,  petted  them,  and 
shaken  their  heads  by  the  horns  be¬ 
fore  they  woke  up.  Usually  they 
jump  quickly  and  then  settle  back 
down  in  comfort. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  found 
cows  at  pasture  in  a  similar  state  of 
somnolence.  It  is  amusing  to  watch 
them  jump  when  their  heads  are 
turned  gently  sidewise  back  and 
forth,  gradually  increasing  the  speed. 
The  scientist  who  stayed  up  night 
after  night  for  years  must  have  been 
a  sound  sleeper.  Or  maybe  my  cows 
are  taking  sleeping  pills.  p.  h. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  do  not  agree  that  “Cows  Do  Not 
Sleep.”  I  have  been  around  livestock 
for  almost  25  years,  with  cows  and 
hogs,  too.  I  can  readily  say  that  cows 
do  sleep.  I  have  gone  to  the  barn 
many  times,  entering  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  noise,  and  have  had  to 
arouse  some  of  the  cows  to  be  milked 
and  even  the  calves  to  be  fed.  I  have 
often  heard  pigs  snore  and,  surely, 
if  they  are  doing  that,  they  must  be 
sleeping.  I  am  no  scientist  but  just 
speaking  from  actual  experience. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  d.  l.  l. 


Cows  do  sleep.  At  least  ours  do. 
We  have  50  head  of  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  all  ages;  33  are  milking. 
I  have  walked  out  among  the  cows 
in  the  bedded  area  and  found  some 
with  eyes  closed  and  heads  around 
to  their  sides.  I  have  spoken  to  them 
and  touched  them  and  have  had 
them  jump  up  w'ith  a  start  just  as  a 
person  would  when  awakened  from 
a  sound  sleep.  I  have  also  heard 
them  snore.  A  baby  calf  will  go  so 
sound  asleep  that  a  person  has  a  job 
getting  it  awake  enough  to  suck. 

I  know  nothing  about  zoo  cows, 
having  never  seen  one,  but  our  com¬ 
mon  ordinary  cows  do  sleep.  I 
thought  someone  ought  to  explain  to 
city  people  (who  might  have  read 
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DO  Sleep! 

that  article  by  the  scientist)  that 
cows  are  not  some  rare  beasts  that 
never  need  sleep.  In  fact,  they 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  24  hours 
lying  down  dozing  and  sleeping. 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  g. 


That  item  in  the  March  3  issue, 
“Cows  Do  Not  Sleep”,  really  startled 
me.  It  is  incredible.  For  12  years  I 
have  lived  on  a  farm  and  been  with 
cows  day  and  night.  During  the  late 
hours  while  being  midwife  to  a 
freshening  cow  I  have  heard  a 
“bovine  snore”  and  seen  the  droop — 
and  closure — of  a  “bovine  eyelid.” 
Some  of  these  lapses  of  the  cows 
lasted  as  long  as  45  minutes.  And 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  our 
nodding  cattle;  they  were  one  of  the 
best  grade  herds  in  the  community. 
It  is  not  often  I  disagree  with  a 
scientist,  but  now  I  have  to.  A  cow 
who  has  lived  15  to  20  years  just 
has  to  sleep  sometime.  I  know  they 
do,  as  I  have  seen  them.  I  do  not 
mean  just  lie  down  to  rest  but  really 
s-l-e-e-p.  j.  s. 

New  Hampshire 


Northeast  Hey  Show 
Winners 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Hay  Drying  Assn,  at 
Rutgers  Univei'sity,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  early  last  month,  late-cut  al¬ 
falfa  hay  of  Francis  Ginn,  Dickerson, 
Md.,  won  grand  championship  award 
in  the  hay  show.  The  late  alfalfa- 
grass  hay  sample  entered  by  Brook- 
side  Farm,  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  won 
the  reserve  championship.  Winners 
in  the  other  classes,  all  judged  by 
W.  H.  Hosterman  of  the  USDA,  were: 
first  cutting  alfalfa,  R.  J.  Emrick, 
Annville,  Pa.;  first  cutting  alfalfa- 
grass,  R.  F.  Heilman  and  Son,  Le¬ 
banon,  Pa.;  clover  hay,  Sunbeam 
Farm,  No.  Wales,  Pa.;  mixed  hay, 
Irwin  Kratz,  Morwood,  Pa.;  annual 
hay,  Wilson  Kratz,  Morwood,  Pa.; 
and  grass  hay,  Henry  Nice,  Telford, 
Pa.  Some  200  farmers  attended  the 
meeting  at  which  Harvey  Dreibelbis, 
manager  of  Hominy  Hill  Farm,  Colts 
Neck,  N.  J.,  presided. 


SELF-CLEANING 

DOOR  TRACK 


Doors  always  work  smooth  and 
easy  .  .  .  never  stick.  Self-clean¬ 
ing  tubular  Door  Track  stays 
clean  and  clear.  Dirt  rattles  out 
the  slot  in  the  bottom  every  time 
the  door  is  opened.  Only  Starline 
offers  this  design  for  eliminating 
balky  doors! 

LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

Starline  Cannon  Ball  Sliding 
Door  Track  and  Self-Oiling 
Hangers  are  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  building  on  which  they 
are  installed.  Again,  only  Star¬ 
line  offers  you  this  assurance  of 
long  life! 

(You  get  this  door 
handle  absolutely 
FREE  when  you 
send  post  card  for 
folder  "Roll  'em 
back  on  Cannon 
Ball  Track."  Write 
today  to  Starline, 
Inc.,  Dept.  921 
Harvard,  Illinois. 
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HARVARD, 

ILLINOIS 


Branch  Office  •  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 
Dependable  Barn  Equipment  Since  1886 


HAY  WANTED 

Must  be  good  quality  hay.  We 
buy  hay  all  year-round.  Quote 
delivered  prices  to  — 

Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.  Franklin,  Mass 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs;  /Vv>  795 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  J£La 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  bp 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1*  in¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.-  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J 


WOOL  WANTED 


KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 


Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  ciuaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.  MFRS., 
DEPT  RN,  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 


Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


FEVER 


Milk  Fever  is  caused  by  a  temporary  disturbance  in  the 
cow  s  calcium  metabolism,  usually  at  or  soon  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Death  can  result,  despite  expensive  treatment.  Now, 
through  precise  feeding  of  Vitamin  D,  science  has  proved 
Milk  Fever  can  be  prevented. 


is  a  cooling,  highly  palatable  feed,  supplying 
Vitamin  D  concentrate  in  exact  amount  and 
proportion  required  fo  prevent  Milk  Fever. 

•  Feed  wet  or  dry  for  5  to  7  days  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  calving. 

•  One  50-lb.  bag  lasts  one  cow  through  en¬ 
tire  Dairy  Dee  feeding  period. 

•  Practical,  proved,  safe  and  inexpensive. 
Easy-to-foltow  directions  on  tag. 

•  Write  for  free  folder.  Or  get  details  from 
your  Harco  dealer  today! 


HARC 
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^  tyau  Want: 

BETTER  PERFORMANCE 
LONGER  WEAR  AND 
ECONOMY*  •  INSTALL  A 


gcRCfl^ 


BARN  CLEANER 

tjm  2xwwt  yk  'Bat! 


THERE'S 
A  BADGER 
FOR  EVERY 
SIZE  BARNt 


Point  by  point  you  can't  beat  a 
RADGER.  Your  choice  of  2  great  trans¬ 
missions  ®  2  Chains  •  Has  Fabricated 
Steel  Elevator  •  and  many  other  out¬ 
standing  features. 


(nsfalfation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  Q  


Name 


Address 


Ccty 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


GRASS  SILAGE  EARNS 
MORE  PROFIT  IN 
SILVER  SHIELD 
STEEL  SILOS 

Grass  silage  made  in 
SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  lowers  feed 
costs,  turns  “waste” 
into  feed  nutrients. 
Buy  SILVER  SHIELD 
silo  in  size  you  need 
now,  increase  height 
later.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  FREE! 


i  f/i  wta 


SILO/  UNIVERSAL  \ 

■  STEEL  SILO  CO.  Box  528R,  Weedsport,  N.Y.  ■ 

■  Please  send  complete  information  on  ■ 

1  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silo.  ■ 

1  B 

1 

. 1 


Address 


I 


Town  .  State. 


BuMba 

ROTARYh 


the  one 

THE  ON  tY 
THE 

ORIGINAL 

Exclusive  heavy  duty  Free 
Swinging  Blade  action 
cuts  shreds,  spreads  soil 
improving  litter  in  one 
operation.  Clears  over¬ 
grown  acres  cleanly. 
Quickly.  Serves  every 
cutting  need. 


New"  Flying  Saucer” 

BLADE  HOLDER 


SEE 

YOUR  DEALER 
OR  WRITE 


Rides  over  obstruc¬ 
tions  preventing  dig¬ 
ging. Optional  feature. 


LAWRENCE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

S  E  l  M  A  ,  A  L  A  B  A  M  A 


10.000  GALLONS 

_ _ _  ___  _  __  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

srlor  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
lition.  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cant.  Cancella- 
on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
;k  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAH W AY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
1MERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.r  RAHWAY.  N.  i. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


Potato  varieties  resistant  to  ring 
rot,  late  blight,  and  other  diseases 
are  being  developed  for  Maine  by 
scientists  of  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  USD  A.  Such  varieties  could 
be  a  real  boon  to  the  Maine  potato 
industry. 

If  Maine’s  big  broiler  industry  is 
doubled  by  1960,  as  predicted,  it 
would  mean  an  income  of  nearly  60 
million  dollars  annually  four  years 
from  now.  Making  this  estimate  is 
George  E.  Coleman,  Brunswick,  sales 
manager  for  Nichols  Poultry  Farm. 

Alvin  H.  Lindsay,  Carroll,  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  and  Donald  P.  Corbett,  Win¬ 
slow,  Kennebec  Co.,  were  presented 
with  certificates  as  Outstanding 
Farmers  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 
April  2  to  5  at  Orono.  Named  as  Out¬ 
standing  Homemakers  were  Mrs. 
Gladys  E.  Keller,  West  Rockport, 
Knox  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Voter, 
Farmington,  Franklin  Co. 

Arnold  A.  Davis,  owner  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Davis  Turkey  Hatchery  at 
Presque  Isle,  has  been  named 
Maine’s  outstanding  Young  Farmer 
of  the  Year.  The  runner-up  is  George 
P.  Howard,  Caribou.  Davis  will  com¬ 
pete  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  April  11 
and  12  for  the  title  of  one  of  the 
Four  Outstanding  Young  Farmers 
of  America. 


Prof.  J.  R.  Hepler,  “the  Granite 
State  Gardener”  with  38  years  of 


representatives  from  each  county 
have  been  selected. 

Vermonters  will  turn  out  in  force 
for  the  fifth  annual  Town  and 
Country  Days  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  Burlington  April  20-21. 
Programs  for  farmers,  homemakers 
and  city  residents  will  be  featured. 

Rutland  will  again  be  the  scene  of 
the  Vermont  Dairy  Festival  this  year. 
The  dates  are  June  8  and  9. 


At  the  recent  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Seminar  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  lifetime  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  of  six  Bay  State  cows  who 
have  accumulated  high  total  records 
was  recognized  and  honored.  Tro¬ 
phies  were  presented  by  the  Chas.  M. 
Cox  Co.  to  owners  as  follows:  Kim¬ 
ball’s  Ayrshire  Dairy,  Haverhill,  for 
Pride’s  Enterprise  of  Kimball  Farm, 
6,057  pounds  of  fat:  James  A.  Brit¬ 
ton,  Greenfield,  for  Veruna,  a  Brown 
Swiss  with  5,994  pounds  fat;  John  J. 
Glessner  II,  Ipswich,  for  Wood  Ford 
Elite,  Guernsey  with  6,407  pounds; 
Broad  Rock,  Spencer,  for  Quonquont 
Pearl  Pluto,  Holstein  with  6,776 
pounds;  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  for 
Mayflower  Hopeful,  (the  high  cow) 
a  Jersey  with  7,229  pounds;  and 
Waveney  Farms,  Inc.,  Framingham, 
for  a  grade  with  6,791  pounds  of  fat. 

Winners  of  Massachusetts  soil  con¬ 
servation  awards  for  last  year  were: 
Mrs.  Amy  Wing,  New  Marlboro, 


Dr.  D.  J.  Ilankinson,  left,  head  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Dairy  and  Animal  Science,  congratulates  Stanley  L.  Freeman,  of 
the  class  of  1922  for  his  outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of  dairy  service. 


service  as  professor  of  horticulture 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
will  retire  in  July.  He  has  contri¬ 
buted  the  N.  H.  hybrid  eggplant, 
Merrimack  Wonder  pepper,  water¬ 
melons,  and  selections  of  “heirloom” 
beans  to  his  State’s  agriculture. 

Four  directors  have  been  elected 
to  three-year  terms  on  the  board  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers 
Cooperative.  They  are  Grant  Jasper, 
Hudson;  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Peterboro; 
Everett  Rhodes,  Walpole;  and  George 
Shattuek,  Danville. 

An  all-purpose  dust  for  the  home 
garden  has  been  developed  by  the 
N.  H.  Agricultural  ,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Showing  considerable  promise, 
it  contains  mala-thion,  methoxychlor, 
captan  and  pyrophyllite. 


Robert  A.  Slater,  So.  Royalton,  is 
new  president  of  the  Vermont  Assn, 
of  Soil  Conservation  District  Super¬ 
visors.  He  succeeds  Willard  Arms. 
Other  new  officers  are  Leland  Law- 
son,  Coventry,  vice-pres.,  and  Royal 
Cutts,  Townshend,  secy-treas. 

Elmer  Montgomery,  Braintree,  has 
been  presented  the  1955  Vermont 
Distinguished  Farmer  Award  during 
the  Vermont  Farm  Show  in  Barre. 
He  received  a  $100  check  and  cer¬ 
tificate.  His  ability  to  produce  milk, 
maple  syrup,  timber  and  other  farm 
crops  efficiently  while  improving  the 
condition  of  his  farm  soils  and  wood¬ 
lands  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
modern  farming. 

Vermont’s  Green  Pastures  pro¬ 
gram  has  now  been  incorporated 
with  Douglas  B.  Kitchel  as  president. 
Other  officers  are  Winston  A.  Way, 
vice-pres.,  A1  Heald,  treas.,  and 
I  Warren  A.  Dodge,  clerk.  Farmer 


Berkshire  Co.;  Robert  Goodell,  Col- 
rain.  Franklin  Co.;  Ernest  Hibbard. 
Hadley,  Hampshire  .Co.;  Nietupski 
Bros.,  Wilbraham,  Hampden  Co.; 
Ronald  Gaudreau  of  New  Braintree, 
Elmer  Fitzgerald  of  Leominister, 
and  Stuart  Baker  of  Uxbridge,  all  of 
Worcester  Co.;  Henry  Erickson. 
West  Acton,  Middlesex  Co.;  Edmund 
Bartlett,  Salisbury,  Essex  Co.;  Arthur 
'and  Arvid  Schmidt,  Wrentham,  Bris¬ 
tol  Co.;  Harry  Goldstein  and  Sons, 
Dartmouth,  Bristol  Co.;  Herbert  A. 
Holmes,  West  Bridgewater,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Co.;  Donald  Tulloch,  Barn¬ 
stable,  Barnstable  Co.;  Winthrop 
Norton,  Edgartown,  Dukes  Co.;  and 
Edward  Gardner,  Nantucket,  Nan¬ 
tucket  County. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Poultry  Associations  has  elected 


Donald  P.  Corbett  of  Winsloiv  has 
been  named  one  of  Maine’s  “out¬ 
standing  farmers  for  1956.” 


Robert  L.  Wade,  No.  Brookfield,  as 
president.  Other  officers  are  Arthur 
F.  Hinds,  Lexington,  vice  pres.,  and 
these  directors — Raymond  Magliozzi, 
No.  Reading;  John  Miltimore,  Hat- 
horne;  Harold  Caldwell,  Littleton; 
S.  S.  Garjian,  No.  Stoughton;  Fran¬ 
cois  Roy,  Somerset;  and  Stuart 
Arnold,  Segreganset. 

George  Medeiros,  Westport,  Mass., 
dairyman,  has  been  awarded  the  vo- 
ag  award  known  as  the  Dirt  Farmer 
Degree.  He  operates  a  264-acre  farm 
and  milks  35  cows. 


Headed  “down  under”  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  Dr.  James  Horsfall,  director 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Haven.  He 
is  on  leave  of  absence  to  consult 
with  growers  and  scientists  on  plant 
pathology.  He  will  return  to  New 
Haven  via  Australia,  India,  Austria, 
Germany  and  Holland  about  June  4. 

An  amusing  question  was  faceti¬ 
ously  proposed  at  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  fruit  growers  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  recently.  It  obviously 
could  not  be  answered.  Tt  was,  “Can’t 
we  have  a  spray  that  smells  like 
perfume,  requires  only  two  ounces 
per  acre,  costs  but  10  cents  for  100 
gallons,  kills  all  bugs  and  diseases 
at  any  distance,  and  is  vitaminized  so 
that  the  residue  is  good  for  the  con¬ 
sumer?” 

Current  members  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  ASC  Committee  now  are 
William  Niemann,  Rockville,  chair¬ 
man,  Casil  W.  Beecher,  Winchester, 
and  Henry  J.  Robbins,  Putnam, 


You  cannot  throw  away  your  lawn 
mower  in  favor  of  maleic  hydrazide! 
That  is  the  word  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station.  Use  of 
this  chemical  to  retard  the  growth 
of  grasses  is  definitely  limited  and 
questionable.  Maleic  hydrazide,  or 
MH-40,  as  it  is  known,  does  slow 
the  growth  of  the  grass  but  it  also 
causes  severe  discoloration  and  even 
eventual  death  of  desirable  turf. 

However,  you  can  control  weeds 
in  gladiolus  beds  with  CMU.  Spray 
the  bed  with  CMU  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  pound  per  acre  before  the 
buds  show  on  the  plants.  W.  E. 
Larmie,  floriculturist  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island,  recommends 
cultivating  the  bed  once  just  before 
applying  the  chemical.  . 

The  Rhode  Island  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  meets  April  12  at  the  Fore 
&  Aff  Restaurant,  Hope  St.,  Warren, 
R.  I. 


Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  among 
the  25  States  where  farm  families 
are  opening  their  homes  to  foreign- 
born  “sons”  this  year.  It  is  all  part 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  program  to  give  150 
young  trainees  from  27  countries 
throughout  the  free  world  on-the-job 
experience  in  farming.  The  young 
visitors  also  get  a  first-hand  look  at 
life  in  typical  American  rural  com¬ 
munities.  The  American  Farm  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  ICA  are  jointly 
sponsoring  the  program  for  the 
second  year.  John  W.  Manchester 


And  Alvin  H.  Lindsay  of  Carroll  has 
been  named  Maine’s  other  “ outstand¬ 
ing  farmer  of  1956.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


As  March  drew  to  a  close,  the  fate 
of  the  farmer  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  fast  coming  to  resemble  a 
few  assorted  chapters  from  the  old 
“Perils  of  Pauline.” 

There  were  more  twists  and  turns 
and  political  shenanigans  than 
could  be  counted  by  an  electronic 
brain  as  agriculture  balanced  peril¬ 
ously  on  one  legislative  cliff  after  an¬ 
other.  It  was  difficult  to  see  any  logi¬ 
cal  ending  to  the  mess,  and  many 
observers  were  beginning  to  believe 
it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to 
shoot  poor  Pauline  and  bring  the 
thing  to  a  halt.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  both  high  price  sup¬ 
port  advocates  and  those  who  favor 
flexible  supports  were  vowing  they 
would  do  their  all  to  get  a  bill  passed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  catch  was 
that  it  did  not  seem  possible. 

The  melodrama  began  simply 
enough  last  year  when  the  House 
passed  a  bill  restoring  rigid  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports  for  the 
basic  farm  commodities  and  raising 
minimum  support  levels  for  dairy 
products  from  75  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  of  parity.  The  Senate  Agri- 
culture  Committee  put  the  bill  aside 
while  it  toured  the  nation  sounding 
out  the  sentiments  of  farmers,  and 
returned  this  January  to  hear  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Benson  ask  for  a 
gigantic  soil  bank  program.  This  is 
something  which  he  had  said,  only 
a  few  months  previously,  would  not 
work  and  should  not  be  adopted  even 
if  it  would  work.  The  Senate  group 
proceeded  to  adopt  the  soil  bank 
plan  and  added  it  to  the  high  price 
supports  previously  approved  by  the 
House.  Then,  on  the  Senate  floor,  the 
administration  really  turned  on  the 
heat  and  managed  to  have  90  per 
cent  of  parity  removed  from  the 
bill. 

At  this  stage,  things  were  not  too 
confusing.  But  then  the  Senate  went 
on  to  adopt  such  measures  as  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  dual-parity  under 
which  dollars-and-cents  price  support 
levels  for  crops  would  be  higher.  As 
a  final  contradictory  action,  the 
Senate  also  approved  a  vast  increase 
in  the  so-called  commodity  set-aside, 
thus  insuring  continued  near  90  per 
cent  supports.  Under  the  set-aside, 
vast  quantities  of  surpluses  would  be 
ignored  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  figuring  where  to 
place  support  levels.  This  left  a 
House  bill  which  the  President  would 
have  to  veto,  and  it  left  a  Senate  bill 
which  the  administration  disliked 
even  more,  despite  the  soil  bank 
plan  in  the  Senate’s  yersion.  To  top 


it  off,  planting  time  was  creeping 
northward,  day  by  day,  and  any 
further  delay  endangered  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  this  election  year.  Thus  the 
administration  accused  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  stalling,  and  the  Democrats 
stalled  while  pretending  not  to  do 
so. 

The  tug  of  war  over  farm  policy 
transferred  itself  to  the  Senate- 
House  conference  over  the  conflict¬ 
ing  bills.  The  administration  was 
hoping  to  have  dropped  provisions 
which  it  did  not  like.  The  high  price 
support  people  were  hoping  to  re¬ 
tain  as  much  as  they  could  of  the 
high  price  support  features  with¬ 
out  actually  forcing  a  presidential 
veto.  Advocates  of  high  price  sup¬ 
ports  were  in  a  good  majority  on  the 
conference  committee,  and  yet  there 
was  considerable  talk  of  a  com¬ 
promise  on  just  one  more  year  of 
90  per  cent  props. 

House  minority  leader  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.  (R.,  Mass.)  said  that,  if 
90  per  cent  supports  are  included  in 
the  bill  agreed  upon  by  House- 
Senate  conferees,  he  would  lead  an 
attempt  to  kill  the  conference  report 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to  re¬ 
write  the  legislation  there.  This 
could  be  done,  but  it  would  mean 
that  the  House,  in  effect,  was  adopt¬ 
ing  an  entirely  new  bill  and  it  would 
have  to  go  through  the  Senate  all 
over  again. 

At  all  events,  and  no  matter  what 
finally  happened,  it  appeared  at  this 
writing  that  no  farm  legislation 
could  get  to  the  White  House  in 
time  for  the  administration’s  soil 
bank  proposal  to  have  any  real* 
effect  this  year — at  least,  not  with¬ 
out  extensive  plowing  up  of  planted 
and  growing  crops.  It  appeared  also 
that  the  conference  would  approve 
at  the  very  least  one  year  of  rigid 
high  price  supports,  and  there  was 
considerable  chance  that  the  con¬ 
ference  would  approve  provisions 
having  somewhat  the  same  effect  for 
a  much  longer  period.  Thus  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  face  battles  on 
the  floors  of  both  Senate  and  House 
to  overrule  and,  if  the  administration 
lost,  the  bitter  decision  of  veto  or 
not  would  be  tossed  squarely  at  the 
White  House. 

At  this  writing  it  seems  that  the 
battle  will  be  with  us  for  some  time 
yet,  despite  the  announced  desire 
for  haste  on  the  part  of  both  sides. 
It  appears,  further,  that  there  would 
be  many  more  cliff-hanging  epi¬ 
sodes  featuring  swift  changes  in  the 
tides  of  battle  before  our  farmer 
Paulines  would  learn  their  fate. 


New  York  Angus  Sale  at 
Ithaca  April  28 

For  21  years,  New  York  State 
Angus  breeders  have  been  holding 
their  annual  sale  at  Cornell’s  live¬ 
stock  judging  pavilion  in  Ithaca.  The 
sale — one  of  the  finest  beef  consign¬ 
ment  events  in  the  United  States — 
results  from  many  of  the  great  herds 
of  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
being  in  New  York  State. 

This  yeai’’s  New  York  State  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Consignment  Sale,  to  be 
held  on  Saturday,  April  28,  at  Ithaca 
contains  a  fine  group  of  bred  heifers, 
open  heifers  and  herd  bull  prospects. 
The  show  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  sale  day 
will  be  judged  by  Percy  R.  Webb  of 
Windfields  Farm,  Willowdale,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  At  1:00  P.  M.,  the 
cattle  will  be  auctioned  off  by 
Hamilton  James  and  A1  Zogg.  The 
Friday  evening  before  the  sale, 
starting  at  6:00  P.  M.  there  will  be  a 
chicken  barbecue  at  Babcock  Farms, 
located  five  miles  out  of  Ithaca, 
towards  Trumansbui’g,  on  Route  96. 

April  .7,  1956 
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All  folks  interested  in  breeding 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  invited  to 
the  barbecue,  the  show  and  sale.  For 
a  sale  catalog,  write  to  Monroe  C. 
Babcock,  sale  manager,  R.  D.  3, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  N.  Y.  STATE  PUREBRED 
BEEF  CATTLE  SALES 

A  sale  of  breeding  Abei'deen- 
Angus  cattle  will  be  held  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  N.  Y„  on  Saturday,  April  14, 
and  will  be  followed  a  week  later 
with  a  similar  sale,  but  of  all  beef 
breeds,  at  Caledonia  on  the  21st. 
The  Angus  sale  at  Ithaca  on  the  28th 
will  be  followed  by  a  purebred  Here¬ 
ford  sale  also  at  Ithaca  on  May  5. 
The  next  sale  in  the  spring  beef 
series  will  be  at  Altamont  on  May  12; 
this  will  be  of  foundation  stock  of 
the  Angus,  Hereford  and  Shorthorn 
breeds.  Sales  catalogs  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  office  of  M.  D. 
Lacy  at  the  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment  of  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


last  Easy  Crop  Handling 


STARTS  WITH 


Smoker’s  entire  facilities  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the 
design  and  manufacture  of 
the  finest  crop  handling  ma¬ 
chinery  available.  That’s 
why  you  can  be  sure  ...  if 
it’s  from  Smoker,  it’s  the 
best  you  can  get. 

Best  Built  Elevator 


NEW  EAR  CORN  AND 
,  CRAIN  BOX 

»  /  Discharges  ear  corn  or  loose  grain 
|  /  by  gravity.  Mounts  on  flat  bed 
lif  wagon  or  directly  on  chassis. 
Capacity:  120  bushels  of  wheat. 

$181.00 

MOW  CONVEYOR 


AT  ANY  PRICE 

Smoker  "SP"  Eleva¬ 
tors  are  the  lowest 
priced  per  foot  of  us¬ 
able  elevating  height. 
Bales  ride  fiat  inside 
trough  between 
Smoker’s  exclusive 
non-tilting  flights.  Top 
drive  pulls  load  up. 
Sealed-for  long-life 
bearings.  15"  drop 
center  wheels. 
Sizes  24’,  30',  36'.  A 

Mi 

PRICES  START 
AT 

$315.00 


Takes  bales  directly  from  eleva¬ 
tor  without  ony  handling.  Dis¬ 
charges  automatically  anywhere 
in  mow.  Built  in  sections  to  fit 
any  barn.  Will  replace  several 
men  in  hay  crew. 


ER 


SMOKER  "S’* 

SERIES 

ELEVATORS 


Send  me  literature  on 

Smoker  "SPECIALS"  . 

Smoker  "S"  series  Farm  Elevators 

Bale  Loader .  Mow  Conveyor . Grain  Box... 

Name . . . . 

P.  O . . . ..._. . . . . . 

R.F.D . . . . . State . „ 


Aligns  ond  picks  up  420  bales 
an  hour,  discharges  shoulder 
high  on  wagon  bed.  1  point 
hitch,  traction  driven. 


NEW  SMOKER  CATALOG 

is  a  practical  manual  that 
shows  how  you  can  save  time, 
work  and  waste  handling  crops 

Send  For  Free  Copy  Today 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

INTERCOURSE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
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Get  Better  Silage 


#  # 


EVERY  TIME 


WITH 


For  years  the  most 
widely  used  silage  pre¬ 
servative  in  Europe  .  .  . 
now  proven  best  for  all 
U.S.  forage  crops. 

Read  what  dairy  men 
say  about  Kylage: 


KYLAGE  COSTS  LESS  because  you  use  only  3l/2 
to  5  lbs.  of  Kylage  per  ton  of  silage  compared 
to  8  to  12  lbs.  for  ordinary  chemical  preserva¬ 
tives.  Kylage  is  free-flowing,  non-irritating 
...  no  dust  or  fumes.  It  aids  natural  fermen¬ 
tation  to  make  good  silage  better. 

KYLAGE  is  packed  in  easy-to-handle  50  lb. 
bags. 

FREE  FOLDER  tells  how  Kylage  gives  you  better 
silage  at  less  cost.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


POWDER  COMPANY  -  CHEMICAL  SALES  DIV 


Dept.  C,  17  N.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  Free  Kylage  Folder  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


Name 
P.O.  . 


R.F.D . County . State 

Name  of  nearest  farm  dealer . 

CHEMICALS  OF  QUALITY  SINCE  1905 


DEALERS:  Some  territories  still  available. 


Ask  your  State  College  about 
Kylage  or  write  U.S.D.A.  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station,  Belcsville, 
Maryland. 


who  depend  on 

horse  power... depend  on 


ABSORBINE 

9  In  the  Maine  woods,  horses  can't  be 
beat  for  yarding  logs.  And  the  men  who 
run  these  operations  know  there’s  no  lini¬ 
ment  for  horses  more  effective  than  de¬ 
pendable  Absorbine. 

A  finishing  rub  with  Absorbine  can 
prevent  lay-offs  due  to  galled  shoulders 
or  sore  necks.  By  treating  bruises  and 
swellings  with  Absorbine  early,  it's  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  a  more  serious  case  of  ring¬ 
bone  or  bog  spavin.  Does  not  blister  skin. 
Only  $2.50  for  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PAINT  BRUSHES  $1.29 

Plus  25c  Parcel  Post  and  Handling 


Surplus— Tremendous  Bargain  Offer 

Got  some  painting 
to  do?  Furniture, 
Woodwork,  Walls 
or  a  just  done,  do 
it  yourself  job? 
You  need  paint 
brushes.  Here  is  a 
set  of  vulcanized 
in  rubber,  Genuine 
Bristle  brushes. 
The  set  consists  of 
a  1",  a  2"  and  a 
3"  brush  all  for 
the  incredibly  low 
price  of  $1.29.  Less 
than  you  would 
expect  to  pay  for 
any  one  brush  in 
this  set,  but  you 
get  all  3  matched 
brushes.  Si. 29  per 
set.  Please  add  25c 
postpaid  and  handling.  Limited  supply  on 
this  offer  —  Order  now.  Limit  three  sets  to 
a  customer.  Money  back  guarantee. 


MATTHEW  DAY  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  P-T33.  DUMONT,  NEW  JERSEY 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mows 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowe.i 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 

All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2'/2  to  3'/2  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton,  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

C5JLTILLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


162-C  CHURCH  ST., 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N. 


Lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
(Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


J. 


NEW!  SEPTIC  AIDE 

Keeps  Septic  Tanks  and  Cesspools 
Free-Flowing,  Trouble-Free 


Stops  all 
unpleasant  odors 
Saves  expensive,  messy 
plumbing  repairs 
Prevents  clogging,  back-up 
Absolutely  non-toxic  — 
can’t  hurt  hands 

sy  to  use.  Just  flush  dawn  drain, 
ientific  tiquefier  supplies  needed 
icratory-tested  'pedigreed''  bac- 

ia,  in  dry-powder  form,  to  keep _ 

imbing  system  working  properly, 
ieptic  Aide"  reduces  household  waste  tn  septic  tanks, 
isnools  to  easily  disposable  liquids.  Won’t  harm  tank, 
rcelain,  plumbing.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
plumbing  bills  saved.  Send  check  or  money  order 

laV'  MARTIN'S  Dept.  R 

IX  154.  FOREST  HILLS  75,  NEW  YORK 


6  Months 
Supply 

ONLY 

$2.98 

postpaid 

• 

Money 

Back 

Guarantee 


In  the 


Dairyman's  Corner 


New  York — The  Guaranty  Survey, 
monthly  business  and  financial  re¬ 
view  of  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  contends  in  its  most 
recent  issue  that  '‘the  basic  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Federal  farm  policy  has 
been  its  attempt  to  meet  the  social 
need  of  agriculture  by  preventing 
the  fulfillment  of  the  economic  need”. 
The  survey  asserts  that  the  econo¬ 
mic  need  is  to  “retain  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  farms  and  farmers  and  the 
social  need  is  to  relieve  cases  of 
poverty  and  hardship”.  Federal  farm 
policy  is  based,  the  review  states, 
on  the  theory  that  “agriculture  is 
more  than  an  industry:  it  is  a  way 
of  life.  The  family  farms  must  be 
preserved — they  are  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition,  the  inefficient  must  be 
kept  in  an  industry  where  they  are 
no  longer  needed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer  and  the  tax-payer.  Pro¬ 
grams  based  on  this  type  of  think¬ 
ing”,  the  review  states,  “are  fore- 
ioomed  to  failui'e”. 

These  words,  coming  from  a  lead¬ 
ing  banking  firm,  should  make  the 
spoon-fed  (spoon-fed,  that  is,  with 
federal  funds  and  assistance)  co¬ 
operatives  and  other  so-called  farm 
organization  leaders  squirm  in  their 
high-back  chairs.  It  is  they,  not 
!  serious  minded  farmers,  who  are 
looking  for  handouts  out  of  the 
federal  treasury. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  —  Efficient  New 
York  State  dairymen  made  less  for 
an  hour’s  work  in  1955  than  hourly 
rates  set  up  in  either  the  old  or  the 
new  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law, 
according  to  Prof.  E.  G.  Misner, 
Cornell  University  agricultural 
economist.  Dairymen  who  worked 
only  an  hour  and  a  half  to  produce 
100  lbs.  of  milk  averaged  about  62 
cents  an  hour.  These  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers  were  making  less  than  the  old 
75-cents-an-hour  minimum  and  are 
well  below  the  new  $1.00  an  hour 
minimum  now  in  effect.  Dairymen 
who  took  two  hours  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  milk  earned  only  46  cents 
an  hour;  those  who  worked  two  and 
a  half  hours  for  each  100  pounds  of 
milk  earned  37  cents  an  hour. 

During  the  period  covered  by  his 
report — September  1954  to  August 
1955 — Prof.  Misner  said  that  average 
costs  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  in¬ 
cluded:  grain  and  other  concen¬ 
trates,  $1.34;  for  silage  50  cents;  hay 
and  dry  forage  66  cents  and  other 
production  costs,  81  cents.  A  simple 
average  showed  that  the  average 
dairyman  was  receiving  45  cents  an 
hour  for  his  labor. 

One  has  only  to  add  up  these  costs 
to  see  that  they  total  $3.31  per 


hundred,  with  nothing  considered 
for  interest  on  investment,  insurance, 
depreciation  and  scores  of  other  ad¬ 
ditional  costs. 

i]i 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Assn,  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Yates  last 
month  and  invited  other  members 
of  the  so-called  “Big  Four”  —  Mutual 
Federation,  Dairymen’s  League  and 
the  Bargaining  Agency— for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  bills  pertaining  to 
the  dairy  industry  and  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature. 

It  appears  that  once  again  the 
dairymen  lost.  Two  of  the  coopera¬ 
tives  saw  fit  to  send  no  one  to  attend 
the  meeting  and  the  other  sent  one 
representative. 

The  need  for  dairy  organizations 
and  dairymen  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  the  industry  is  very 
great  and,  to  have  this  meeting 
terminate  as  it  did,  was  most  un¬ 
fortunate.  Since  all  the  plans  made 
in  the  feed  store  and  at  the  auction 
sale  will  never  be  enacted  into  law, 
dairymen  must  now  prepare  for  1957. 
The  organization  leadei's  will  be 
doing  their  members  a  service  if 
such  meetings  are  held  in  Decem¬ 
ber  instead  of  March  and  if  some  ot' 
the  membership  would  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend  sessions  of  Congress 
and  of  the  State  Legislature  so  as 
to  place  the  problem  where  they  can 
be  acted  upon. 

$ 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  —  According  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  Joint  Dairy  Com¬ 
mittee,  while  the  price-cost  con¬ 
tinues,  cutting  expenses  is  a  very 
important  thing  to  do.  In  cutting  ex¬ 
penses,  it  is  essential  to  remember 
not  to  cut  in  the  wrong  places.  The 
use  of  the  right  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  right  places  can  well 
spell  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss.  Fertilizer  is  one  of  today’s 
best  buys,  compared  to  feed,  labor 
and  machinery.  In  tests  conducted  by 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  it  was 
found  that,  despite  the  lack  of  favor¬ 
able  rainfall  in  Oklahoma,  the  aver¬ 
age  return  on  each  $1.00  invested 
in  fertilizer  was  $5.55.  Up  until  now, 
dairymen  can  do  little  about  the 
price  they  receive  for  their  product, 
so  it  is  important  for  him  to  cut  costs 
wherever  possible  and  to  spend 
wisely. 

I;I  S-S  >k  <: 

Montrose,  Pa.  —  William  F.  Berg- 
hold,  editor  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  told  an  audience  of  several 
hundred  dairy  farmers  at  a  meeting 
of  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  held  here  that,  “Eastern  could 
well  be  the  rallying  power  in  the  up¬ 
surge  from  the  grass  roots.”  He 
warned  their  leadership  not  to  dis¬ 
count  or  criticize  the  rumblings  from 
the  grass  roots,  and  called  upon 
Eastern  to  accept  the  leadership  and 
come  to  the  front.  B.  L.  Beach 


Nanny  and  her  two  does  are  admired  by  six-year  old  Barbara  Ann  Witham 
and  her  younger  brother,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  in  the  barn  on  their  parents'  farm 
in  East  Millinocket,  Maine.  It  is  the  proud  grandfather ,  Willis  Witham, 
East  Blue  Hill,  Maine,  ivho  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of  this  nice 

snapshot.  / 

THE  RURAL  NEW  Yt^RKER 


No  Union  for  Farmers 


Your  magazine  has  been  long  ad¬ 
mired  by  members  of  my  family  for 
its  sensible  contribution  for  better 
farm  life. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  present 
footballing  of  agriculture,  the  cry 
of  “unionize  the  un-unionized”,  of 
the  recent  labor  merger,  and 
“Money!  Money!  Give  us  more 
money”  of  nearly  every  organization. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  some 
“ideas”  of  interested  farmers  and 
those  interested  in  farming  that  have 
appeared  in  your  issues  of  recent 
dates. 

Every  nation  depends  on  agri¬ 
culture  for  its  very  existence.  There¬ 
fore,  it  seems  that,  whenever  that 
industry  becomes  a  pawn  of  any 
group,  the  nation  is  in  danger. 
American  farmers  have  always  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  little  end  of  the 
horn  of  plenty.  Possibly,  those  who 
are  hard  hit  at  the  present  time 
know  only  of  the  wartime  prosperity. 
“Emergency”  took  on  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  wars,  and  has  remained 
in  our  thinking  after  the  truce.  Our 
national  debt  will  be  with  us  for 
generations.  Uncle  Sam  is  the 
world’s  Santa  Claus.  Now,  politicians 
are  wooing  the  farmers’  votes  by 
paying  for  unused  land  from  a  “soil 
bank”  (?).  In  past  years  when  there 
was  a  surplus  of  any  commodity  and 
prices  were  low,  the  wise  farmer 
voluntarily  reduced  his  acreage  of 
that  commodity  the  following  year 
and,  through  demand  and  supply, 
prices  righted  without  government 
aid.  The  farm  organizations  —  the 
Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  —  have 
done  a  fine  job  of  getting  the  status 
of  farming  recognized.  The  “grass 
roots”  farmer  has  always  been  his 
brother’s  keeper  and  always  will  be. 


Unionism  will  have  to  “change  its 
spots”  before  it  can  unionize  farm¬ 
ers.  (Can  a  leopard  change  its 
spots? )  Who  would  howl  first  if  farm 
workers  were  on  a  strike  for  six 
weeks? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  our  600- 
acre  contributor  (January  7,  The  R. 
N.  Y.)  got  possession  of  his  farm  and 
cattle?  How  did  he  know  that  his 
middleman’s  Cadillac  and  cigar  were 
paid  for?  Is  he  a  diamond  expert? 
Many  a  dime  diamond  has  more  glit¬ 
ter.  The  farmer  who  followed  his 
horse  hitched  to  a  plow  didn’t  fall 
for  every  glitter  of  easy  gold  or 
gadgets  on  a  too-high  installment 
plan. 

I  quote  from  another  writer:  “It 
is  indeed  time  we  paused  to  take  a 
long  look  at  some  of  the  teachings 
we  have  followed,  and  then  ask  our¬ 
selves  if  these  are  correct  in  the 
light  of  present  day  conditions.” 
Well  stated,  but  maybe  we  should 
reverse  our  discussion  and  ask  our¬ 
selves  if  present-day  conditions  are 
right  in  the  light  of  the  teachings. 
Experience  sifts  the  basic  principles 
from  experimentation,  and  teachings 
result.  To  quote  further  from  this 
same  contributor:  “The  traditions  of 
American  life  have  kept  us  from 
reading  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
of  big  business,  power  politics,  so¬ 
cialistic  government,  and  labor 
unions.”  In  the  original  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  was  it  not  the  “power” 
that  was  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting?  Too  many  factors 
outside  of  agriculture  have  blinded 
Americans  to  what  is  real  pros¬ 
perity  and  true  progress.  Let’s  keep 
farmers  unshackled. 

Ohio  Miss  L.  Harrison 


Snow  the  Poor  Man's  Fertilizer? 


Years  ago  there  was  a  saying, 
“Cultivation  is  manure”,  but  it  was 
dropped  when  it  was  generally  recog¬ 
nized  not  to  be  true.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  much  truth  rests  in 
the  saying,  “Snow  is  the  poor  man’s 
fertilizer.”  Recently  there  came  to 
my  attention  a  pamphlet  by  E.  W. 
Leland,  recently  retired  from  the 
Department  of  Agronomy,  Cornell 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  title  of  it  is  “Ni¬ 
trogen  and  Sulfur  in  the  Precipita¬ 
tion  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.”  The  assembled 
data  covers  the  period  from  1931  to 
1949.  This  study  shows  that,  of  the 
total  nitrogen  coming  down  from  the 
air,  40  per  cent  was  obtained  in  the 
winter  months  and  60  per  cent  in  the 
summer  months.  This  ratio  was  al¬ 
most  in  proportion  to  the  average 
precipitation  for  the  six-month 
periods.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  came  down  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  the  rest  as  nitrates. 
The  average  amount  brought  down 
by  precipitation  over  this  18-year 
period  was  5.27  pounds  per  acre  per 
year. 

It  seems  from  this  that  summer 
rains  should  certainly  rate  as  high 
as  winter  snows  for  “poor  man’s  fer¬ 
tilizer.”  Because  in  a  year  each  acre 
gets  more  nitrogen  than  we  can  buy 
in  a  100-lb.  sack  of  5-10-5  fertilizer, 
we  are  justified  in  calling  the  skies 
the  source  of  the  poor  .man’s  fertil¬ 
izer.  But  we  are  somewhat  amiss  in 
not  giving  rain  equal  honors  with 
snow. 

However,  the  pedestal  on  which 
we  have  placed  snow  is  strengthened 
when  the  contributions  of  sulfur 
brought  down  in  the  form  of  sul¬ 
fates  from  winter  snow,  (and  rain) 
are  considered.  Although  the  winter 
precipitation  is  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  annual  total,  it  contained  over 
77  per  cent  of  the  sulfur.  This  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  larger 
quantities  of  coal  and  fuel  oil  burned 
during  the  cold  months.  At  any  rate 
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the  average  yearly  amount  of  sul¬ 
fur  that  fell  during  the  18-year 
period  was  48.67  pounds  per  acre. 
The  average  amount  of  sulfur  lost 
by  drainage  water  and  by  crops  is 
from  41.4  to  52.1  pounds  per  acre 
per  year.  On  the  natural  balance- 
sheet  of  sulfur  it  should  be  noted 
that  our  newer  fertilizers  generally 
contain  less  sulfur  than  older  types. 
Anhydrous  ammonia  carries  no  sul¬ 
fur.  Since  sulfur  is  one  of  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  for  plant  growth, 
and  snow  is  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  down  and  spreading  substantial 
amounts  of  it  on  our  farms,  we  might 
well  call  snow  a  “lazy  man’s  fertil¬ 
izer”,  as  well  as  “the  poor  man’s 
fertilizer.”  But,  to  keep  the  story 
straight,  we  must  admit  that  most  of 
our  free  airborne  fertilizer  nitrogen 
comes  down  in  the  liquid  rather  than 
the  solid  (snow)  form. 

New  York  Ray  Bentley 


This  new  means  of  sampling  milk — 
it’s  called  the  W eighpail — may  speed 
up  and  facilitate  DHIA  work  in  milk¬ 
ing  parlors. 
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There’s  a  noticeable  difference 
when  you  pick  up  a  Titan 
chain  saw.  It’s  rugged, 
powerful,  well-balanced — 
ready  to  do  a  giant’s  work. 
Titan  is  precision  engineered 
— with  the  service  guarantee 
of  America’s  pioneer  chain 
saw  manufacturer  behind  it. 
There’s  a  brand  new  1956 
model  for  every  cutting  job, 
from  the  light-weight  Model 
30  to  the  powerful  direct- 
drive  No.  70.  You  can 
depend  on  Titan  for  more 
production  at  less  cost. 

See  your  dealer  or 
write  today. 

LIT  A  TITAN  CHAIN  SAW 
WORK  FOR  YOU. 


TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 

2700  Fourth  Avenue  South,  Seattle  4,  Washington 

Please  send  me  literature  on  Titan  Chain  Saws. 


Name. 


Address. 
City .  . . , 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 

The  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unadilla 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-426,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


127  N.LAKE  Ave. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4-4149 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 
NOW 

Why  wait  until  Lightning 
strikes?  PROTECT  NOW  — 

SAVE  NOW — Electra  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  Systems,  properly 
installed,  definitely  prevent 
Lightning  Loss.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  TO¬ 
DAY — Dept.  RN.  Other  Departments:  Fire  Alarms. 
Escapes,  Extinguishers,  Steeple  Jack  Services  —  also 
vanes  and  markers. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

Openings  for  Dealer s-Salesmen  Now 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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BRUISED  TEATS 
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'Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  —  keep 
end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 

MEDICATED 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFATHIAZOLE  — 
this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  14,  N.Y, 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(16  Dilators) 


Dr.  Naylors 

MEVtCATEV 

Teat  Vilators 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 


Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.»  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 
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our  Fences! 
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A  WEED  KILLER! 


Famous  No.  106 
WEED  CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC  FENCER 

Let  the  MAXI-SHOCK  NO.  106  FENCER 
keep  your  stock  where  they  belong.  No 
more  "strays,"  damaged  crops  or  sagging 
fences.  No.  106  has  the  extra  wallop  need¬ 
ed  for  effective  high-voltage  shock  during 
the  dry  season.  Controller  has  High  and 
Low  for  varying  output  to  fit  conditions. 

EFFECTIVE  hr  MILES 


Grass  and  weeds  short  out  most  fences,  but 
grass  growing  up  to  a  106-powered  fence 
is  clipped  off  neatly  by  the  high  voltage. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  to  you. 

HOLDS  SHEEP,  HOGS,  GOATS, 
CATTLE,  MULES,  HORSES 

The  106  makes  your  stock  respect  your 
fences.  An  electric  fence  that  can’t  hold 
in  all  your  stock  costs  you  time  and  money. 
Get  the  International  MAXI-SHOCK  NO.  106 
FENCER.  n0  TQ  12Q  VOLTS  AC 


While  battery-type  fencers  lose  most  of  their 
voltage  on  less  than  a  mile  of  fence,  the 
106  may  actually  put  a  more  effective 
charge  on  a  five  mile  fence  than  on  only 
one  mile. 

INTERNATIONAL  USERS  SAY: 

“The  International  106's  are  the  finest  electric 
fence  units  I  have  ever  seen  from  a  stock  holding 
standpoint.  All  worry  concerning  dry  weather 
and  my  hogs  getting  out  is  a  thing  of  the  past.” 
“We  have  used  International  Electric  fences  for 
five  years.  At  present  we  have  five  International 
controllers  in  use  on  five  different  farms.  We 
consider  them  the  best  fence  on  the  market  and 
would  not  use  any  other.” 


MONEY  BACK 

GUARANTEE! 

FREE 

TEN  DAY  TRIAL 

If  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied  within  10  days,  re¬ 
turn  the  unit  for  full  refund 
of  purchase  price.  THE 
WEED  CHOPPER  Model 
sells  for  $29.50  each. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANT  SUPPLY 
YOU  .  .  .  ORDER  DIRECT! 

Sir:  Enclosed  is  $29.50  for  each  WEED  CHOPPER  Model. 
I  understand  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  within  10  days  with  its 
performance  I  may  return  the  unit  and  my  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  (Enclose  check  or  money  order  and  save  C.O.D. 
charges). 

Name . 

Address  or  RFD . - . 

Town.. I . State . 

Send  to:  International  Electric  Co. 

447  N.  Wood  St.  Chicago  22,  III. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special )-  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  "Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


/  WELL  ,  GROW- EM  \ 
GETS  THEM  OFF  TO  A  n 
HEALTHIER  START,  AMD 
RUMEN  CULTURE  IN 

GROW -'EM  puts  THE 

^CALF  ON  ROUGHAGES 
''  SOONER -INCREASES 

CAPACITY.  $0  YOU'RE 
Lb  dV  AHEAD  ALL  WAYS 
^,*3  WITH  |SF 

CVbliKV  GROW-  'EM/ 


(  IM  STARTING  MY  ' 
/  CALVES  OKI  |SF 

GROW- EM  MILK 
REPLACER  .  saves 

MONEY  TO  BEGIN  WITH 
V —  AN D  MY  REAL  PROFITS 
\  COME  LATER  / 


HOW  COME, 
ED  P 


SEEMS  LIKE  \ 
FEEDING  COSTS 
KEEP  GOING  UP- 
AN0  MY  INCOME!! 
.  DOWN  ' 


Of  OUALITy 


if  your  whole 
milk  costs  


you  save  per  calf 
in  3  months _ 


I  cut  my  FEEDING  COSTS  IN  HALF 
—got  better  results  with  GROW-'EM 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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At  Cornell’s  Farm  Week 


(Continued  from  Page  252) 

legume  has  great  potentiality  to 
supply  nitrogen.”  He  cited  a  now  al¬ 
most  classic  Cornell  experiment 
made  some  30  years  ago  to  support 
his  contention:  In  a  rotation  of  small 
grains  with  legumes,  red  clover  was 
responsible  for  51  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  the  small  grains,  110  pounds  in  it¬ 
self  when  harvested  and,  over  a  10- 
year  period,  in  a  gain  of  530  pounds 
of  nitrogen  in  an  acre  of  soil  on 
which  it  was  grown.  Alfalfa  provided 
66  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  small 
grains,  300  in  itself,  and  in  10  years, 
a  gain  of  610  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil — all  the  result  of  its  bac¬ 
terial  fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  The  growth  of  annual  legume 
crops  like  field  beans,  however,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  loss  of  100  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  per  acre  of  soil  in  the  10-year 
period,  Prof.  Kennedy  said.  “Think 
of  the  forage  legumes  rather  than 
the  annual  legumes  like  beans  and 
peas  as  the  nitrogen  suppliers”,  he 
advised,  suggesting  that  the  value 
of  nitrogen  fixed  by  an  acre  of  for- 


James  Brannan  (l.),  blind  operator 
of  a  121  -acre  farm  near  Fidton  and 
also  a  farm  radio  reporter,  stopped 
for  a  chat  with  Cornell’s  L.  W. 
Kaiser  (r.)  and  Allen  Lum,  ass’t. 
Oswego  Co.  agent,  at  Farm  and 
Home  Week. 

age  legumes  each  year  comes  to 
about  $20.  Nevertheless,  he  observed 
that,  with  thinning  out  of  a  legume 
stand,  actual  fertilization  with  nitro¬ 
gen — and.  of  course,  with  phosphor¬ 
us  and  potash  as  well — resulted  in 
higher  yields  of  hay.  His  advice  was 
to  apply  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  to 
every  acre  of  grass-legumes  that 
falls  "below  30  per  cent  legumes.  On 
grass,  he  pointed  out  that  excessive 
nitrogen  fertilization  may  result- in 
a  deficiency  of  cobalt  and  magnesi¬ 
um.  Also,  he  said,  on  grass  there  is 
a  danger  of  poisoning  of  livestock 
from  nitrates  when  the  stands  get 
too  much  nitrogen.  He  reported  that 
application  of  100  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen  per  acre  on  oats  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Jersey  is  claimed 
to  have  resulted  in  death  of  several 
grazing  cows. 

Farms  Said  to  Be  Highly  Assessed 

Prof.  C.  W.  Loomis  reported  that 
a  study  of  rural  properties  in  15  New 
York  State  towns  in  1954  showed 
that  farms  were  assessed  at  larger 
percentages  of  their  market  value 
than  were  rural  residences.  On  the 
average,  he  said,  farms  were  assessed 
at  40  per  cent  of  their  sales  worth 
and  rural  residences  at  25  per  cent. 
Reasons  for  this,  Prof.  Loomis  said, 
are:  (1)  rural  residences  have  in¬ 
creased  in  value  faster  than  farms; 
(2)  assessors  regard  farms  as  in¬ 
come-producing  property;  (3)  as¬ 
sessors  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a 
home  selling  for  as  much  as  a  farm 
is  really  worth  as  much;  (4)  there 
may  be  reluctance  to  recognize  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices;  and  (5)  assessors 
tend  to  consider  the  status  of  proper¬ 
ty  owners  rather  than  the  property 
itself. 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  price  sup¬ 
ports,  L.  M.  Hardison  of  Riehford 
said,  “Any  farm  program  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  consumers  and  not 
the  federal  government  pay  a  fair 
price  for  food.”  He  was  in  favor  of 
restricting  farm  production  with 
marketing  agreements  to  keep  poor 
grades  off  the  market  during  sur¬ 


plus  years.  He  argued  that,  when 
price  supports  are  reduced  or  are 
put  on  a  flexible  basis  with  un¬ 
controlled  production,  “farmers  feel 
they  must  produce  more  to  maintain, 
their  incomes.”  He  said  the  soil  bank 
plan  will  not  help  farmers  in  the 
East,  and  recommended  production 
controls  without  price  supports.  But 
Milburn  Huntley,  West  Winfield 
dairyman,  said  that  there  is  evidence 
that  production  controls  just  do  not 
control  production. 

Opportunities  in  Poultry 

In  discussing  opportunities  in  the 
poultry  business,  Joseph  MacAuliffe 
said:  "There  has  never  been  better 
opportunity  to  get  into  the  poultry 
business;  if  you  are  interested  and 
like  the  work,  there  is  a  golden  fu¬ 
ture.”  Donald  Burton,  Schoharie 
County  4-H  agent,  pointed  out  that 
poultrymen  can  do  something  about 
their  markets  and  prices  whereas 
dairymen  and  beef  men  essentially 
cannot.  Also,  he  said  that  poultry  re¬ 
quires  a  much  smaller  capital  invest¬ 
ment  than  most  other  types  of  farm¬ 
ing,  adding  that  it  lends  itself  to  di¬ 
versification,  too.  Monroe  Babcock, 
Ithaca  poultry  breeder,  told  young 
members  of  the  poultry  audience 
that  “if  you  pass  high  school  subjects 
fairly  easily,  you  are  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  for  Cornell.”  Not  enough  young 
men  are  being  “trained  in  genetics”, 
he  said,  and  he  invited  new  students 
to  Cornell.  He  described  life  in  the 
hatchery  business  as  “adventurous” 
and  one  in  which  a  man  “has  to 
think  for  himself.” 

Winners  of  Award  of  Excellence 
certificates  in  the  New  York  State 
500  Beef  Club  program  were:  Charles 
Weston,  Marion;  John  Wehle,  Scotts- 
ville;  Robert  Rymph,  Auburn;  and 

E.  D.  Mulligan,  Avon. 

Elections  By  Livestock  Groups 

New  York  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.:  J.  C.  Fredericksen,  Stan¬ 
ley,  re-elected  pres.;  J.  I.  Miller, 
Cornell,  re-elected  secy.;  J.  W.  Stiles, 
Ithaca,  re-elected  treas.;  Theodore 
Keck,  Dansville,  elected  director  for 
a  three-year  term. 

New  York  Beef  Cattleman’s  Assn.: 
Robert  Watson,  Clyde,  pres.;  William 
Landauer,  Red  Hook,  vice-pres.;  M. 
D.  Lacy,  Cornell,  re-elected  treas.; 
Howard  Dunham,  Knowlesville; 
William  Landauer,  Red  Hook;  Clin¬ 
ton  Maldoon,  Clayton;  Kenneth  No¬ 
ble,  Lynwood;  and  Jesse  Bontecou, 
Millbrook,  all  elected  directors.  At 
its  meeting,  this  group  deferred  ac¬ 
tion  on  formation  of  an  affiliate  N.  Y. 
State  Beef  Council. 

New  York  Hereford  Breeders’ 
Assn.:  Scott  Traxler,  Dansville,  pres.; 

F.  James  Williams,  Jr.,  Pleasant 
Valley,  vice-pres.;  M.  D.  Lacy,  re¬ 
elected  secy.;  S.  W.  Hagan,  Manns- 
ville,  re-elected  treas.;  A.  SurrelL 
Price,  Clarence,  and  Charles  Weston, 
Marion,  directors;  John  Debrucque, 
Canastota,  retiring  president,  was 
elected  to  a  two-year  term  as  di¬ 
rector. 

New  York  Swine  Breeders’  Assn.: 
Directors  re-elected  to  three-year 
terms:  Emory  Smith,  Clifton  Springs; 
Frank  Wiley.  Victor;  Fred  H.  Baxter, 
Endicott.  Director  elected  to  four- 
year  term:  LeRoy  Poonnan,  Water¬ 
loo.  Directors  elected  the  following 
officers:  Russell  Pearce,  E.  Schodack, 
pres.;  Ralph  Bliek,  Williamson,  vice- 
pres.;  LeRoy  Poorman,  secy-treas. 

New  York  State  Berkshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.:  Directors  re-elected  to 
three-year  terms:  Ralph  Bliek,  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  W.  B.  Stewart,  Roches¬ 
ter.  All  officers  were  re-elected: 
Kenneth  Wiley,  Penfield,  pres.;  W. 
B.  Stewart,  Rochester,  vice-pres.; 
Frank  Wiley,  Victor,  secy-treas. 

New  York  State  Yorkshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.:  Directors  re-elected: 
Francis  Matthews,  LeRoy,  and  Fritz 
Eisenhard,  Warsaw.  New  director 
elected:  Gerald  Winter,  Perry;  alter¬ 
nate  director,  Nelson  Hopkins,  Jr., 
Johnsonburg.  j.  n.  b. 
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Irish  Cattle  in  New  York 

One  of  the  few  commercial  herds  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Mature 
of  Irish  Dexter  cattle  in  America  is  cows  average  35  to  40  pounds  when 
found  on  Tak-Sca-Du-Hav  Farm,  Lan-  fresh.  Dexter  cows  making  50  to  60 
caster,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  operated  by  pounds  per  day  are  not  uncommon. 
Otto  C.  Jensen.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  The  average  butterfat  test  is  over 
Jensen  purchased  their  60-acre  farm  four  per  cent.  The  heifers  mature 
in  1941,  they  determined  to  breed  fast  and  are  usually  in  the  milking 
Dexter  cattle.  Today  they  have  21  herd  long  before  the  heifers  of  other 
head  paying  a  profit.  Jensen  is  west-  strains  are  old  enough  to  breed,  ac- 
ern  New  York’s  leading  promoter  of  cording  to  Jensen.  Dexters  are  regu- 
this  breed  of  dairy-beef  cattle  that  lar  breeders,  have  exceptional  pre¬ 
flourished  for  generations  in  Ire-  potency  and  longevity.  “It  is  not  un¬ 
land’s  County  Kerry.  Starting  with  usual  for  these  animals  to  be  good 
two  head  in  1945,  eight  head  were  producers  up  to  16  years  of  age”,  he 
added  the  next  year,  and  a  real  start  says. 

was  made.  Dexters  also  have  a  natural  pro- 

“Dexters  are  small  cattle  for  small  pensity  for  putting  on  thick  flesh 
farms”,  explains  Jensen.  “In  fact,  with  the  right  amount  of  fat.  They 
they  are  the  only  cattle  that  can  sur-  have  deep  red  and  well  marbled 
vive  in  Ireland’s  rugged  mountain  flesh  which  puts  their  meat  in  the 
country.  For  centuries,  the  little  class  with  Devon  and  Highland  ribs 
black  cows  with  large  udders  have  f°r  the  maximum  in  fine  eating, 
flourished  on  the  gorse,  the  heather,  Dexters  or  Dexter  crosses  have  a 
and  the  upland  hay  of  County  Kerry,  quite  high  dressing  percentage,  too. 
All  Dexters  come  from  cattle  im-  And  they  are  real  family  animals, 
ported  from  Ireland,  and  were  regis-  quiet  and  peaceful.  Even  the  bulls 
tered  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  handled  by  small  children  with 
Kerry  and  Dexter  Herd  Book.  Dex-  apparent  safety.  They  never  seem  to 
ters  in  America  are  now  registered  use  or  need  their  long  horns, 
in  the  American  Kerry  and  Dexter  “To  farmers  who  do  not  wish  to 
Club.  go  into  breeding  beef  cattle,  either 

The  Irish  Dexter  is  both  a  milk-  registered  or  grade,  on  a  large  scale, 
producing  and  beef-making  breed.  or  who  cannot  operate  a  large  dairy, 
Their  color  is  usually  solid  black,  al-  due  to  limited  acreage,  Dexters  are 
though  solid  red  is  of  equal  merit,  the  ideal  breed”,  Jensen  declares. 
The  height  averages  35  to  38  inches;  The  Dexter  is  also  an  ideal  nurse 
they  have  thick  deep,  well-sprung  cow,  according  to  Jensen;  it  gives 
bodies.  Mature  cows  weigh  800  to  plenty  of  milk,  takes  little  room,  and 
900  pounds,  and  mature  bulls  1,100  will  permit  any  number  of  calves  to 
to  1.200  pounds.  “The  Dexter  will  do  nurse. 

well  in  a  pasture  that  would  starve  Dexter  cattle  are  still  scarce,  there 
ordinary  cows”,  Jensen  declares.  Ex-  being  less  than  2,500  head  in  the 
perience  has  demonstrated  to  him  United  States,  so  they  are  expensive, 
that  three  Dexters  can  survive — and  An  average  dairy  animal  sells  at 
pay  a  profit— on  the  same  grazing  $300  to  $400,  while  prices  at. special 
space  two  other  cows  would  demand,  sales  go  from  $500  to  $1,600.  Otto 
On  repeated  tests,  he  has  found  that  Jensen,  after  12  years’  experience 
a  Dexter  requires  only  approximate-  with  registered  Dexters,  declares 
ly  60  per  cent  of  the  feed  of  an  avei’-  they  are  an  ideal  all-purpose  breed, 
age  cow.  A  first-calf  heifer  averages  Earle  W.  Gage 


Otto  C.  Jensen,  Lancaster,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  to  kneel  down  to  join  his 
seven-year-old  Dexter  cow  and  her  new-horn  calf.  His  herd  of  these  minia¬ 
ture,  dual-purpose  Irish  cattle  is  producing  at  a  profit. 


More  Ton-of-Gold  Jer¬ 
seys  in  New  York 

Several  New  York  State  Jersey 
cows  have  been  recognized  and  ac¬ 
claimed  recently  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  each  for  having 
produced  more  than  a  ton  of  butter- 
fat  in  four  years  of  milk  production. 
Among  them  are  two  from  Miss  Ida 
H.  Ogilvie’s  herd  in  Germantown, 
two  from  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr’s.,  in 
Lockport,  one  from  the  herd  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Gibbs  in  Penn 
Yan,  and  another  from  Mrs.  Rose 
Flannery’s  herd  in  Marion.  Miss 
Ogilvie’s  two  Jersey  cows,  Hebe 
Fraise  Abigail  and  Bruna  Jolly  Brun- 
ella,  produced  respectively  38,225 
pounds  of  milk,  2,026  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  42,164  pounds  milk, 
2,010  pounds  fat  in  four-year  periods. 
Mr.  Kenan’s,  Randleigh  Irene  and 
Jemima,  made  39,706  pounds  milk, 
2,010  pounds  fat,  and  35.856  pounds 

April  Z  1956 

A  * 


milk,  2,055  pounds  fat  respectively. 
The  record  of  the  Gibbs’  Siegfried 
Pansy’s  Pixy  was  2,351  pounds  of 
butterfat  from  41,746  pounds  of 
milk.  Mrs.  Flannery’s  cow,  Fillpail 
Wonder  Lena,  produced  34,125 
pounds  of  milk  containing  2,127 
pounds  of  fat  during  her  four-year 
test. 

The  Ton-of-Gold  award  to  Jersey 
cows  was  initiated  in  1942  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Some  3,400  individual 
cows  have  qualified  for  it  since  that 
time.  The  award  signifies  that  the 
recipient  has  produced  an  average 
of  at  least  500  pounds  of  butterfat 
during  each  of  four  consecutive 
years.  This  level  of  production, 
though  surpassed  by  many  cows,  is 
high  enough  to  be  suitably  challeng¬ 
ing — and  yet  attainable — as  a  dairy 
farm’s  production  goal.  Such  a  rate 
of  fat  production  is  about  twice  as 
high  as  that  of  the  average  United 
States  dairy  cow. 
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with  a  Concrete  Milking  Barn 


This  modern  milking  barn  is  a  fine  example  of  the  way  farmers  are 
using  concrete  and  concrete  block  to  help  produce  top  quality 
milk  ...  in  less  time  with  less  effort. 

An  arrangement  like  this  is  easy  to  clean.  Rigid,  Grade  “A” 
standards  are  easier  to  maintain.  Inside,  elevated  stalls  take  the 
stoop  out  of  milking.  Chore  time  and  steps  are  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Outside,  the  extended  north  wall  serves  as  a  windbreak  for 
cows  as  they  leave  the  barn.  The  concrete  holding  lot  pays  for  it¬ 
self  by  saving  manure. 

Your  concrete  products  manufacturer,  ready  mix  concrete  pro¬ 
ducer  or  building  supply  dealer  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  and 
other  concrete  improvements  with  you. 


Allentown,  Pa. 


Three  men  and  a  boy  can  build 
this  concrete  milking  parlor  (32'  x 
13'  6")  and  milk  room  (16'  x  14') 
with  these  materials: 


FOR  WALLS 

20  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
2  3 3  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 
764-8x8x16  regular  concrete 
blocks 

164-8x8x16  corner  return  blocks 
62-8x8x8  corner  return  blocks 
8-8x8x80  reinforced  concrete 
window  lintels 

3-8x8x64  reinforced  concrete 
door  lintels 


FOR  FOUNDATIONS,  RAMPS  AND  FLOORS 

34  cu.  yds.  ready  mix  concrete 
or 

204  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
1954  cu.  yds.  sand 
27 U  cu.  yds.  gravel 


QUALITY  MILK- LESS  WORK 


Maes  Complimentary  Offer 


WANTED 

1000  SURGE  OWNERS 


To  Try  Maes  InMons  Free ! 

Send  No  Money  —  Just  Thes  Coupon 

We  are  so  confident  that  our  inflations  for  Surge 
Milkers  are  so  superior  that  once  you’ve  tried  them 
you’ll  become  one  of  our  many  regular  repeating 
Surge  customers.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon 
to  receive  our  complimentary  offer  of  four  infla¬ 
tions  to  test  on  your  own  cows  in  your  Surge  Shells. 
Our  inflations  out-perform  and  out-satisfy  anything 
on  the  market. 


MAES  MILKERS,  INC.  Dept.  R-4G,  MARSHALL,  MICHIGAN 

With  no  strings  attached  send  me  your  complimentary  offer  of  four  Maes 
Inflations.  I  have  never  used  your  inflations  before. 

Name  . 

Street  or  RR  Number . 

City .  State . 

Breed  of  Cows . 

How  old  is  your  Surge  Alachine . Number  of  Cows  Milked . 

Hurry!  Hurry!  Hurry! 

This  offer  is  good  only  for  those  who  have  not  previously  used 
our  inflations  for  Surge.  It  expires  in  30  days. 


start  chicks 
on 


DRINKING 
WATER  TABLETS 


Tattoo  Gfwujtfi 


Just  add  Ren-O-Sal  Tablets  to  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Chicks  grow  strong  and 
healthy,  fast.  Pullets  mature  earlier, 
lay  up  to  15  days  earlier. 


Mote  E$$<S 

Continuous  use  improves  body  devel¬ 
opment.  Gives  hens  added  vitality  to 
lay  up  to  12  extra  eggs  per  hen. 

Pn£iftr&4>  CaccidicriiA, 

l*i  proper  dosage,  Ren-O-Sal  also  pre¬ 
vents  spread  of  Cecal  Coccidiosis. 
Reduces  stress,  stunting,  feed  losses. 
More  birds  liye  to  lay  and  pay. 


Start  chicks  on  easy-to-use  Ren-O-Sal. 
Keep  hens  on  loiv-cost  Ren-O-Sal.  To 
profit  more  throughout  the  year »  get 
Ren-O-Sal  today. 


Avi-Tab  (granules)  in  the  feed  helps 
stimulate  appetites,  supplies  trace  min¬ 
erals  so  essential  to  getting  birds  back 
into  good  condition.  Help  your  conva¬ 
lescent  and  sluggish  birds  do  better  fast 
.  .. .  get  Avi-Tab  NOW! 

V- 


OR,  SALSBURY'S 
LABORATORIES 


When  you  need 
poultry  medicines, 
ask  for " 


Charles  City,  Iowa 


% 


SALSBURYS 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 


hall  mm. 

It  wil!  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  for  your  copy  today! 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHIP  lave  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
OBI *  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 

DeDt,  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Geese  —  Their  Habits  and  Uses 


Being  the  sad,  but  wiser,  owner 
of  a  flock  of  geese,  I  thought  I  might 
pass  along  a  few  hints  and  observa¬ 
tions  to  all  other  goose  owners — past, 
present  and  future. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  geese 
are  interesting.  From  the  time  I  let 
them  out  of  tneir  houses  in  the 
morning,  and  see  them  sail  a  few 
feet  off  the  ground  to  their  watering 
pond,  until  dusk,  when  I  cajole  them 
back  into  their  houses,  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  dull  moment. 

There  is  no  chance  of  a  stranger, 
or  for  that  matter  a  friend,  taking 
me  by  surprise.  Long  before  the  old 
dog’s  alert  ears  hear  a  sound,  the 


This  flock  of  Toulouse  geese  pro¬ 
vides  a  lot  of  fun  and  some  little 
profit,  too. 

geese  are  honking  and  hissing,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  approach  of  someone  or 
something.  This  holds  true  through¬ 
out  the  night,  too,  when  I  am 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  and 
forced  to  investigate  the  disturbance. 
Foresightedly  taking  a  gun  against 
the  danger  of  foxes  or  stray  dogs. 

I  must  confess  it  is  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  not  to  shoot  the  geese  when  I 
discover  that  the  little  white  kitten 
has  padded  softly  by  their  pens  and 
caused  all  the  commotion.  Or  should 
I  shoot  the  kitten?  If  you  can  care¬ 
lessly  shrug  off  the  loss  of  sleep,  we 
will  just  say  that  geese  are  good 
watch  dogs. 

Geese  like  tender  green  shoots  to 
eat.  They  will  bypass  tougher  plants 
in  favor  of  young  ones,  even  as  a 
human  buys  a  tender  cut  of  meat, 
rather  than  a  tough  one.  They  eat 
weeds.  They  also  ate  some  of  the 
garden  and  half  of  my  hay.  The  other 
half  they  trod  down  till  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  cut. 

On  the  plus  side,  a  goose  is  very 
good  eating,  if  you  have  the  heart 
to  eat  one — and  I  have.  Just  put 
prunes  and  apples  in  the  stuffing 
and  roast  in  a  slow  oven,  pouring  off 
the  fat  once  or  twice,  and  there  is 
a  delicious  dinner.  All  and  sundi'y 
who  have  eaten  same  say  so.  Of 
course,  all  and  sundry  do  not  have 
to  dress  the  things  before  setting 
down  to  eat  the  delectable  moi’sels. 
After  questioning  everyone  who  had 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  a  goose, 


or  the  dressing  of  one,  we  went  at 
it.  Believe  me,  they  have  a  lot  of 
feathers.  One  dear  old  lady  said  to 
pick  them  out  dry,  by  hand,  as  they 
were  worth  a  lot  of  money.  Well, 
that  dear  old  lady  would  have  been 
a  lot  older  by  the  time  my  first  bird 
was  finished.  It  wound  up  being 
dunked  in  a  pail  of  hot  water  and 
things  then  proceeded  a  lot  faster. 
But  what  a  piteous  looking  object  it 
was  when  done!  So  I  looked  for  a 
few  more  goose  owners.  Finally  I 
wandered  back  to  the  gentle  lady 
who  started  the  goose  trend  on  this 
farm  and  she  suggested  we  try  put¬ 
ting  baking  soda  in  the  hot  water. 
We  did  and  the  birds  now  come  out 
looking  like  something  for  the  oven, 
not  the  waste  can.  So  we  are  slowly 
educating  our  fellow  townspeople  in 
the  old  and  gentle  art  of  eating 
roast  goose. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  fat  that  we  pour  off  when  roast¬ 
ing  the  goose.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
versatile.  Literally,  it  can  do  many 
things  well.  Pie  crust,  biscuits,  the 
best  johnny  cake  I  ever  made  are 
only  a  few  of  the  things  that  one 
can  cook  with  it.  It  blends  in  almost 
effortlessly.  Rubbed  on  the  chest,  and 
taken  with  a  little  bread,  it  relieves 
colds  and  congestion.  I  have  my 
neighbor’s  word  for  this,  although 
she  will  not  take  any  more  after 
what  happened  to  my  kitten. 

Her  name  was  Molly — the  kitten’s, 
I  mean — and  she  was  taken  ill.  I 
took  her  to  the  vet  and  he  diagnosed 
it  as  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  In 
keeping  with  today’s  modern  prac¬ 
tice,  she  had  her  shot  and  pills  and 
was  invited  back  in  two  days  for 
another  shot.  After  the  return  bout, 
she  still  showed  no  improvement  and 
was  surely  preparing  to  leave  this 
world.  So  we  applied  goose  grease 


internally  and  externally.  The  effect 
was  soon  noticed  and  felt,  for  today 
the  kitten  is  playing,  once  again  it¬ 
self.  Or  not  quite  itself,  I  must  note, 
for  we  soon  discovered  Molly  is  now 
a  Tommy  and  we  fittingly  call  him 
Tommy  Goosegrease. 

When  goose  and  gander  marry,  the 
gander  will  stay  with  the  goose  as 
a  mate  for  all  time.  Occasionally, 
they  will  form  a  threesome,  one  male 
and  two  females.  It  is  a  pleasing 
sight  to  see  bow  a  gander  will  watch 
out  for  his  mate,  even  taking  his 
turn  sitting  on  the  eggs  while  she 
goes  to  eat  or  drink.  Once  we  had  a 
lame  goose  who  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Her  mate 
tarried  beside  her,  stretching  his 
neck  and  hissing  at  any  approach. 

You  have  probably  often  heard  the 
expression,  “silly  goose”.  Why  this 
particular  bird  is  called  silly  is  not 
easy  to  compr-ehend,  once  you  have 
observed  some  of  its  habits  and 
customs.  Unlike  most  poultry,  a 
group  of  geese  can  be  making  a  ter¬ 
rific  racket  but  will  suddenly  stop, 
and  an  appalling  silence  will  descend 
on  the  flock  at  the  least  unusual 
noise.  How  they  hear  these  sounds, 
amidst  their  raucous  callings  and 
honkings,  is  indeed  a  mystery.  But 
they  all  can  stop  suddenly  and  lis¬ 
ten,  like  humans.  Many  are  the  times 
I  have  stopped  and  watched  them  at 
the  approach  of  an  airplane.  Every 
head  is  turned  down,  sideways, 
every  neck  is  stretched  to  its  limit, 
and  all  have  one  beady  eye  looking 
skyward.  It  is  a  sight  to  see. 

Lastly,  I  will  add  that  geese  live 
to  a  very  ripe  old  age  and,  from  my 
own  experiences  and  travails  with 
this  branch  of  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment,  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that 
they  might  well  outlive  the  goose 
owner.  Phyllis  Grace 

New  Hampshire 


XVI.  wcuavu 

Some  farmers  claim  geese  really  do  not  selectively  weed  strawberry  plan¬ 
tations  at  all  But  others  swear  by  them  and  say,  too,  that  they  also  control 

strawberry  leaf  rollers. 


Selling  Produce  by  Mail 


Many  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
do  business  successfully  by  mail. 
We  earlier  found,  however,  that 
there  always  some  customers  who 
abuse  their  credit  and  do  not  meet 
their  obligations.  After  some  embar¬ 
rassing  experiences  during  the  last 
two  years,  we  have  now  found  an 
effective  way  of  eliminating  this 
undesirable  type  of  customers.  In 
most  every  town  there  is  a  retail 
credit  bureau  which  keeps  track  of 
accounts  at  local  stores.  Files  are 
open  for  inspection  to  any  person 
who  has  any  cause  for  concern  or 
complaint.  Credit  adjustments  are 
not  made  by  these  bureaus,  but  they 
do  provide  a  source  of  information 
which  no  farmer  or  fruit  grower 
should  overlook. 

Upon  securing  a  list  of  customers 
in  a  town  or  county,  we  make  it  a 
rule  to  get  acquainted  with  the  retail 


credit  bureau  serving  that  particular 
area.  For  new  buyers,  we  check 
credit  records  at  the  bureau’s  office. 
Last  season  we  found  one  customer 
an  habitual  offender  in  his  own 
home  town  and  we  eliminated  his 
name  from  our  customer  list  before 
we  had  any  losses.  With  just  an  oc¬ 
casional  credit  dodger,  a  brief  notice, 
mentioning  our  visit  to  the  bureau 
office,  often  brings  prompt  payment. 
In  this  way  we  have  kept  our  list 
clear  of  many  bad  accounts,  and  it 
never  offends  an  honest  customer. 

In  the  Summer,  we  ship  eggs, 
strawberries,  red  raspberries  and 
peaches  to  our  good-paying  custom¬ 
ers  in  Newark,  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  These  people  have  been 
regular  customers  for  many  years, 
and  now  their  married  sons  and 
daughters  become  regular  customers. 

How  do  we  first  get  the  customers? 


Through  our  telephone  directory. 
We  mail  cards  and  tell  what  we  will 
have  for  the  next  ten  days  fresh 
from  our  fields.  After  orders  come 
in,  we  enclose  a  bill  with  every  ship¬ 
ment,  and  they  remit  with  their  next 
order.  Our  15-year-old  daughter 
keeps  the  books  on  this  kind  of  sales. 
We  do  well  now  on  mail-order  pro¬ 


duce  sales.  c.  s. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi . 3.50 

Roberts  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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LEUCOSIS 

Still  the  No.  1  Threat  to  Poultry 


Part  II 

Natural  Transmission 

That  both  the  visceral  and  neural 
forms  of  lymphomatosis  are  spread 
by  contact  of  young  susceptible 
chicks  with  infected  birds  is  an 
established  fact.  Just  how  the  infec¬ 
tion  gets  from  one  chick  to  its  pen¬ 
mate  is,  however,  not  known  with 
certainty.  Recently,  Drs.  Burmester 
and  R.  F.  Gentry  studied  the  secre¬ 
tions  and  excretions  from  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  also  those  from  the 
respiratory  tract,  and  their  results 
showed  that,  when  RPL-12  was 
employed,  washings  from  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  contained  a  fairly 
large  amount  of  virus.  Susceptible 
chicks  became  infected  following 
inoculation  with  the  washings.  If 
the  washings  were  taken  from  a 
bird  actually  affected  with  visceral 
lymphomatosis,  infection  was  more 
certain.  Feces  from  some  of  the  birds 
also  contained  appreciable  amounts 
of  the  virus,  even  though  the  donor 
showed  no  evidence  of  the  disease. 


Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

They  never  marked  my  horse  with 
chalk 

The  way  they  do  my  motor  car. 

Though  he  occasionally  would  balk, 
They  never  marked  my  horse  with 
chalk 

For  parking  where  policemen  walk — 
His  glossy  hide  they’d  never  mar. 

They  never  marked  my  horse  with 
chalk 

The  way  they  do  my  motor  car. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


Further  tests  demonstrated  that  in¬ 
troduction  of  adequate  amounts  of 
virus  into  the  trachea,  by  drops  or 
from  aex’osol  spray,  could  also  cause 
the  disease.  Thus,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  virus  is  eliminated  from  the 
respiratory  tract  and  that  infection 
occurs  following  inhalation  of  it.  The 
digestive  tract  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  route  of  infection  in  susceptible 
chicks  although  the  virus  was 
eliminated  in  the  feces  of  some  ap¬ 
parently  uninfected  birds.  In  some 
cases,  the  feces  contained  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  either  destroyed  or 
inactivated  the  virus  of  RPL-12 
which  had  purposefully  been  added 
to  them.  Presumably,  any  leucosis 
virus  eliminated  from  the  body  of 
an  infected  bird  would  tend  likewise 
to  be  rendered  harmless.  Sometimes, 
however,  either  the  amount  of  virus 
is  too  great  or  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
hibiting  material  inadequate  to 
neutralize  all  of  it  effectively. 

Recent  studies  of  the  possibility 
of  the  virus  transmission  through 
hatching  eggs  have  confirmed  those 
previously  reported  from  the  labora¬ 
tory.  They  show  that  it  is  possible  in 
some  instances  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  a  virus  for  visceral 
lymphomatosis  within  the  develop¬ 
ing  embryo.  Some  of  the  dams  which 
were  shedding  the  largest  amounts 
of  the  virus  produced  families  in 
which  none  of  the  chicks  died  of  the 
disease  up  to  270  days  of  age.  The 
finding  suggests  that  some  chicks 
might  be  hatched  with  a  protective 
mechanism  that  enables  them  to 
withstand  the  virus. 

The  Possibility  of  Immunization 

Further  tests,  on  a  rather  limited 
scale,  verified  this  concept  and 
showed  that  by  injecting  the  breeder 
hen  with  the  virus  of  RPL-12  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  degree  of 
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resistance  of  chicks  hatched  from 
her  eggs.  The  specific  antibodies 
against  RPL-12  virus  developed  with¬ 
in  the  hens  were  present  in  the 
egg  yolk  and,  like  colostrum  from 
mammals,  protected  the  new-born 
chicks  during  the  early  period  of 
their  lives.  By  the  time  the  effect 
of  the  antibodies  was  off,  the  chicks 
had  developed  a  degree  of  natural 
resistance  to  leucosis.  As  encou¬ 
raging  as  these  preliminary  tests  are, 
one  must  nevertheless  be  cautious 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  them. 
The  results  were  obtained  by  using 
just  the  RPL-12  virus  to  immunize 
the  hens  and  this  same  virus  was 
used  to  challenge  the  chicks.  The 
results  accord  with  what  one  would 
normally  expect,  but  we  must  not 
conclude  that  protection  against  the 
RPL-12  virus,  so  amply  demonstrated 
in  this  case,  will  provide  simulta¬ 
neous  resistance  to  other  leucosis 
viruses  or  to  types  of  leucosis  oc¬ 
curring  naturally  rather  than  by 
artificial  inoculation.  The  present 
evidence  appears  to  be  doubtful  for 
such  a  broad  and  related  achieve¬ 
ment.  A  vaccine  to  control  lympho¬ 
matosis  is  probably  not  coming  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Incubator  Transmission  Probably 
Not  Important 

Although  the  virus  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  embryo  and  in  newly 
hatched  chicks  and  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  via  the  respiratory  system, 
it  does  not  follow  that  infection  of 
susceptible  chicks  will  occur  in  the 
incubator.  Aerosols  of  known  highly 
potent  virus  preparations  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  Dr.  Burmester  and  his 
co-workers  directly  into  incubator 
compartments  during  the  time  the 
chicks  were  hatching.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  did  not  materially  increase 
the  incidence  of  lymphomatosis  in 
chicks  taken  from  the  hatcher,  and 
the  workers  conclude  that  most  of 
the  transmission  of  visceral  lympho¬ 
matosis  takes  place  during  the 
brooding,  rather  than  incubating, 
period.  Dr.  Hutt  and  the  author  came 
to  this  same  conclusion  at  Cornell 
in  1947  when  they  stated,  “If  the 
causative  agent  does  occur  in  the 
egg,  its  influence  is  insignificant 
when  compared  with  that  of  the 
genetic  constitution  and  of  environ¬ 
mental  influences  after  the  chick  is 
hatched.” 

Breeding  an  Effective 
Control  Measure 

The  recommendations  which  the 
author  gave  in  a  story  on  leucosis 
in  the  February  7,  1953  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  still  hold 
and  they  should  be  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  They  do  effectively 
control  the  incidence  of  leucosis. 
Since  1953,  the  leucosis-resistant 
strains  of  White  Leghorns  developed 
at  Cornell  University  have  been 
entered  in  the  Central  New  York 
Random  Sample  Test.  Among  the 
26  breeders  who  had  entries  in  both 
the  4th  and  5th  Tests,  none  had  less 
total  mortality  or  fewer  losses  from 
leucosis  than  the  entry  of  the 
resistant  stock  from  Cornell.  Fur- 


“Hey!  Cut  out  the  crowing  Glamour 
Boy!  Who  does  the  work  around 
here!” 


Lookin'  tor  Baby  Chicks? 

Every  week  in  the  year,  Sunny- 
brook’s  batteries  of  Incubators,  are 
hatching  thousands  of  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chicks.  They  will  be  great 
money  makers  for  the  poultrymen 
lucky  enough  to  own  them.  Success 
is  born  in  every  Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chick,  as  they  are  from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains  in  America  — 
strains  famous  for  big  eggs  —  at 
low  feed  cost  —  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  —  no  broodiness  —  high  liva¬ 
bility  and  rapid  development.  We 
have  some  dandy  White  Leghorns 
—  Red  Rock  Sex-Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets) —  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  other  popular  breeds.  Join 
the  contented  group  of  successful 
poultrymen,  who  have  prospered  on 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  and 
Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Our 
prices  are  very  low  for  such  high 
quality  birds.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  TODAY. 

Ever  Think  of  Started  Pullets I 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  STARTED  PULLETS  in  America.  We  originated 
the  idea  30  years  ago.  We  have  some  of  the  nicest  White  Leghorns  and  R)ed  Rock) 
Sex-Links  (black  pullets)  you’ve  ever  seen  —  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age,  up  to  ready- 
to-lay.  They  are  all  from  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America.  And  they  are 
priced  lower  than  you  can  raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  NOW  —  for 
current  list  of  pullets  on  hand,  as  they  are  selling  fast. 

FROM  U.  S.  APPBOVED-PULLOBUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  aro  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air 
or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  wo  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound,  100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 
LET  US  SEND  OUR  NEW  1956  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2,  PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Spring  pf»s  Chicks 

equals 


Fall  pIus  Profits 


BUY  PARMENTER  CHICKS  NOW! 

Save  on  heat  —  Raise  chicks  under  more 
normal  conditions. 

BUY  PARMENTER  CHICKS  NOW! 

Earlier  release  to  range  means  less  work. 
BUY  PARMENTER  CHICKS  NOW! 

Birds  grow  strong  and  rugged.  Fewer  Losses. 
Lay  larger  eggs  earlier. 

BUY  PARMENTER  CHICKS  NOW! 

For  Profit  Production  when  egg  prices  are 
higher. 

BUY  PARMENTER  CHICKS  ANYTIME! 

For  Quality  of  Stock  —  For  Quantity  Production 
For  Health  &  Livability  —  For  Proven  Profits. 


PARMENTER  REDS.  Inc. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parka’  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


AIMD  /Veiv... 


“BOB’S  WHITES”  —  A 
proven  cross  for  More 
Eggs.  Also  “BLACK 
BEAUTIES”,  the  popu¬ 
lar  sex-linked  layers. 
Big  rugged  mountain- 
grown  birds.  Send  to¬ 


day  for  Free  catalog  by  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  c  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 


For  Giant  Profits  Get  Real  Giants 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  largest  American  breed, 
produce  Giant  roasters' — superb  capons.  "Many  12  lb. 
cockerels  and  8-9  lb.  pullets  at  7  months”  writes  a 
N.  H.  customer.  Send  today  for  full  information  on 
MIDWOOD  GIANTS  and  other  most  wanted  breeds 
and  crosses. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  Amherst  7-0144 


GRAYB  ILL’S  CHICKS 


Get  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describ¬ 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Largo  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Post  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co 


GET  $2-$3  MORE  per  CASE 

with 

STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 

America’s  Foremost 
Large  Egg  Strain! 


•  Aside  from  large  egg  size, 
STERN’S  will  give  you  depend¬ 
able  production  averages  ranging 
from  60  to  80  percent,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  low  mortality.  This  su¬ 
perior  bird  cannot  be  beaten  in 
converting  feed  into  eggs  at  the 
lowest  cost. 


Earn  a  Better  Living 

with 

STERN’S 

White  Cornish  Cross 

A  Real  Money-Maker 


Write  today  for  Prices,  literature,  open  datesl  U.  S.- 
N.  J.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  Leghorns.  White 
Cornish  Crosses  and  White  Rocks. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


HEN 
CHICKS 

IS0*l  2  to  5  YEAR  (HO  ] 

LEGHORN 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 


by  starting  with  healthy,  high  producing  Chapman 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  very  low  laying  house 
mortality,  make  consistently  high  flock  averages,  and 
produce  more  eggs  per  bag  of  feed.  <5,000  of  our 
December  hatched  birds,  entered  in  Warren  County 
laying  project,  produced  eggs  for  as  low  as  3.8  lbs. 
feed  per  dozen  eggs.)  Customers  report  240-250  eggs 
yearly  flock  averages.  To  insure  greater  profits  in 
1956,  plan  to  order  Chapman  Leghorns  early.  Free 
Folder  and  Prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N,  Y. 


WHITTAKER  ROP  NEW  HAMPSH1RES 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hybrid  Production  Cross  Available 

Write  for  Prices 

WHITTAKER  FARMS 
Stratham,  New  Hampshire 
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100%  PURE 

DARBY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Breeders  and  special  cockerel*  direct  from 
Darby.  Highest  10-year  average  for  Leg¬ 
horns,  all  official  tests  Top  four  years. 

Hy  Grossman,  Box  R,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

- - -  lings,  over  12  pounds  10 

’V  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
(rrttaU><3y  Cheapest  to  grow— live 
y  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1E)  Hampton,  Conn. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 


ANGONAS 


1956  white  ego 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  egge 
at  less  cost  per 
dezen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 

y  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  S10. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Massive  Market  Type  White  Era- 
oslings  den  and  Toulouse.  Breeders  Used 
Exclusively  For  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Heavy  Meat 
And  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 
EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM.  PAGE  BROOK  ROAD 
CHENANGO  FORKS,  NEW  YORK 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

LET  SHRAWDER’S  ANCONAS  KEEP  YOU 
The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phono  4311 
SHRAWOER'S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  leghorns 

Our  30th  year  breeding  Wh.  Leghorns.  They  are  bred 
for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White  Eggs.  Day 
old  pullets  and  non-sexed  chicks.  Literature  &  prices. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


-  HARCO-ORCHARD-PARMENTER  CROSS  - 

Sex-link  pullets,  one  to  four  weeks  old.  Also,  eight 
week  old  pullets  for  March  15th  delivery. 

F.  D.  THOMAS  &  SON. 

R.  I,  BELLINGHAM,  MASS.  Tel.  Milford  3503 


•  BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  O.  D. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 


LEGHORNS,  AU  ST  R  A  W  H  IT  ES,  MINORCAS 
$8.99;  Pullets,  $17.99;  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes, 
Hampshires,  $8.99;  Pullets  $13  99;  Heavies  $6  99; 
Mixed.  $5.99:  Leftovers,  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99.  FOB. 

Catalog.  26  Breeds.  Bloodtested. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 

Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
Started.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
24  years-  SHIRK  o  HAiUhtnY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVI  LLE, 

4  EXTRA  CHICKS,  $2.99  lOO. 

fffood  tested,  AAA  A  our  choice,  no  culls,  cripples,  30  breeds,  including 
■^ocks  Reds.  Wyandottes.  Hampshires,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Austra- 
v/hites  $8.99;  pullets  $13.99;  Heavies  $6  99.  Mixed  $6.99;  Fryere 
S4  99  Surplus  $3.99;  Leftovers  $2.99;  FOB.  Catalog. 

CLINTON  CHICK  STORE,  14  CLINTON,  MO. 


PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  ★ 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting \  and .  our 
14  dav  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY;  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
Guaranteed  Purebred  Varieties.  Early  Hatched  1955. 
$30  pair.  1954  pairs  will  heed  Spring  1956  —  $45. 
A  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  all 
$6.00-100,  $11.00-200. 
sortment  $2.50-100, 
KLINE’S  POULTRY 


Heavies,  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as- 
$4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 
FARM.  STRAUSSTOWN.  PA. 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hensl  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  writ 
51.000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less  than  100 
add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White.  Brown,  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 
WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH.  VIRGINIA 


ORDER  POULTS  EARLY  —  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
with  Empire  White  Strain  added  to  our  breeding  flock. 
U.  S.  Mass,  pullorum  clean.  Free  catalogue.  ANDY’S 
TURKEY  FARM,  Carlisle,  Mass.  Tel.  Emerson  9-9665 


Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville  Whites. 
Poults  available  April,  May  and  June.  Pullorum  clean. 
RALPH  SANBORN,  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 


-  CHINESE  GOSLINGS  —  6  FOR  $5.00  - 

BLYLER  GOOSE  HATCHERY,  Valley  View,  Penna. 


PILGRIM  GEESE 

You  know  their  sex  the  minute  they  hatch.  Your 
customers  appreciate  their  convenient  oven  weights. 
Fanciers  like  their  attractive  contrasting  sex  colors. 
They  are  hardy.  GRETA  HALDT, 

BIRCH  CORNERS  FARM,  BOONTON  4.  N.  J. 


—  CHICKENS,  BANTAMS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  — 
GUINEAS,  RABBITS,  PIGEONS 
BOYD  MYERS,  R.  D.  I,  JULIAN,  PENNA. 


Pilgrim  Goslings:  Large,  fast  growing,  husky.  $1.50 
ea.  Minimum  4  postpaid.  SNIVELY,  Cotrain,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


thermore,  the  comparative  results 
with  these  two  samples  (99  pullets) 
were  very  similar  to  those  obtained 
with  much  larger  flocks  maintained 
at  the  University.  The  losses  among 
over  4,400  pullets  in  the  large  flocks 
were  1.6  per  cent  from  all  types  of 
neoplasms,  including  1.3  per  cent 
from  lymphomatosis;  for  the  sample 
of  99  pullets  entered  in  the  random 
sample  tests,  they  were  four  per  cent 
and  two  per  cent  respectively.  These 
extremely  low  losses  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  baby 
chicks  had  been  deliberately  exposed 
to  leucosis  by  brooding  near  adult 
hens.  There  was  47  per  cent  mortal¬ 
ity  *loss  from  this  same  exposure  in 
a  1400-bird  flock  selected  for  high 
susceptibility  to  leucosis.  The  figures 


show  the  extent  to  which  leucosis  as 
a  disease  complex  can  be  controlled 
by  selective  breeding. 

Recommendations  for  the  control 
of  leucosis  now  made  by  Cornell  are 
similar  to  those  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  10  years.  They 
appear  to  be  equally  effective 
whether  one  is  concerned  with  leuco¬ 
sis  as  a  complex  of  somewhat  similar 
diseases — as  we  are — or  with  it  as 
one  specific  type.  In  most  cases,  ef¬ 
fective  control,  which  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  100  per  cent  control,  can 
be  attained  through  either  of  two 
methods,  preferably  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  poultryman  and  the  flock  or 
strain-cross  reproducer  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.  They  are:  (1)  Using 
stock  possessing  some  degree  of 


genetic  resistance  to  leucosis;  and 
(2)  Rearing  that  stock,  at  least 
during  the  period  of  greatest  suscep¬ 
tibility — the  early  brooding  period, 
so  as  to  minimize  degree  of  exposure 
to  mature  or  partially  grown  birds, 
who  may  carry  the  infective  agents. 

Where  these  methods  have  been 
employed,  leucosis  has  ceased  to  be 
a  problem.  It  seems  to  be  human 
nature,  however,  to  want  an  easier 
method,  such  as  some  treatment  to 
give  in  the  feed  or  water,  or  as  a 
vaccine.  Such  preventive  methods 
may,  of  course,  be  discovered  in  the 
future.  For  the  present,  however, 
there  is  nothing  more  effective  in 
controlling  leucosis  than  breeding 
resistance  into  the  birds  and  rearing 
the  young  stock  in  isolation.  R.K.Cole 


White  Leghorns  Should  Lay 
White  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  White 
Leghorn  hens  lay  tinted  eggs?  For 
the  past  three  years  we  have  bought 
baby  chicks  from  a  Leghorn  hatchery 
and  eaeh  year  we  are  getting  more 
tinted  eggs.  We  have  been  told  this 
is  because  we  do  not  use  lights  and 
do  not  have  an  automatic  water 
system.  mrs.  r.  a. 

Egg  shell  color  is  controlled  by 
inheritance.  In  the  White  Leghorns, 
there  is  no  reason  why  tinted  eggs 
should  be  produced.  Exceptions  are 
when  young  pullets  first  come  into 
production,  and  when  older  birds  be¬ 
gin  laying  again  after  a  molt.  The 
first  eggs  produced  in  such  instances 
sometimes  show  tinted,  but  this  soon 
disappears  if  the  poultryman  tries 
to  keep  his  egg  shell  color  under 
control  by  steady  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement.  In  some  strains  of  White 
Leghorns  the  problem  of  tinted  eggs 
has  been  neglected  in  the  effort  to 
breed  high  producing  birds  and  to 
develop  strains  basically  for  egg 
quantity  rather  than  egg  quality.  The 
facts  that  you  do  not  have  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  system  and  may  not  be 
using  artificial  light  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  situation.  Nicarbazin,  an 
anti-coccidial  drug  used  in  chick  ra¬ 
tions,  may  affect  color  in  eggs  of 
hens  who  accidentally  eat  it.  Nicar- 
bazin-supplemented  rations  should 
not  be  fed  to  laying  birds. 


Best  Time  to  Buy  Chicks 

Is  it  a  fact  that  birds  hatched  in 
January  will  eventually  lay  smaller 
eggs  for  a  long  time?  What  month 
would  you  suggest  for  buying  baby 
chicks  for  best  egg  production? 

p.  K. 

The  best  egg  production  will  be 
secured  from  chicks  hatched  in 
March  or  early  April,  not  only  as  to 
number  but  also  size  of  eggs.  Janu¬ 
ary  hatched  chicks  usually  will  lay 
smaller  eggs  for  the  first  few  months 
of  production  than  chicks  hatched 
later  in  the  Spring. 


Fall  Hatched  Birds  Molt, 
Too 

Would  you  have  any  idea  of  what 
caused  our  White  Leghorn  pullets 
hatched  early  in  the  Fall  of  ’54  to  go 
into  a  molt  this  past  December? 
They  had  been  laying  nine  months 
at  70  per  cent  and  suddenly  went 
down  to  40  per  cent.  They  had  plenty 
of  floor  space,  all  the  feed  hoppers 
they  needed,  heated  fountains,  warm 
and  dry  pens,  and  all-night  lights. 
They  were  getting  a  home-made  all¬ 
mash  ration  of  950  corn,  400  oats  and 
barley,  450  concentrate,  and  200  of 
wheat.  They  also  had  adequate  shell 
and  grit.  mrs.  e.  h.  s. 

Pullets  hatched  in  September, 


1954,  would  naturally  show  some 
molting  in  midwinter  of  1955.  After 
all,  these  pullets  started  to  lay  early 
in  the  Spring  of  ’55  and,  as  you  say, 
they  had  been  laying  for  nine 
months.  After  such  a  period  of  pro¬ 
duction  some  molting  would  be  an¬ 
ticipated  regardless  of  feed  or  man¬ 
agement,  especially  during  the  Win- 
ted.  If  these  pullets  had  been  hatched 
in  the  Spring  of  ’54,  some  molting  in 
midsummer  or  early  Fall  of  1955 
would  have  been  expected.  Hatching 
in  the  Fall  rather  than  the  Spring 
does  not  prevent  a  molt  the  follow¬ 
ing  year;  it  only  delays  it  until  later 
in  the  Winter.  I  expect  that  produc¬ 
tion  in  your  flock  has  remained  at  a 
relatively  low  level  for  these  past 
few  months. 


Replenish  the  Bantam  Flock 

Our  Brown  Leghorn  bantams  laid 
well  last  Summer  and  Fall,  and  early 
in  the  Winter,  but  now  they  are 
down  to  production  of  less  than  15 
per  cent.  Do  bantams  lay  only  in  the 
Summer  and  Fall?  We  give  them  lay¬ 
ing  mash  once  a  day  and  scratch 
grains  in  the  evening.  mrs.  j.  b. 

If  your  bantams  laid  well  most  of 
last  year,  it  is  not  out  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  that  their  production  should  be 
quite  low  now.  The  birds  must  have 
been  molting  or  be  in  a  molt  at  the 
present  time.  They  will  have  started 
egg  production  again  in  the  Spring 
but  even  so  you  will  probably  not 
get  as  many  eggs  as  you  did  last 
year.  You  should  have  some  new 
birds  every  year  so  that  you  will 
have  young  birds  always  coming 
along.  The  young  ones  always  pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs  than  the  older  birds. 
The  type  you  have  is  about  the 
best  you  can  get  insofar  as  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned. 


How  High  the  Laying 
House? 

I  am  going  to  build  a  cinder-block 
laying  house  32  by  40  with  the  idea 
of  adding  to  the  length  as  I  need  to. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  high  this  house 
should  be  from  the  floor  to  the 
plate?  Also  how  many  windows  it 
should  have,  and  how  far  apart?  The 
house  will  face  south.  J.  l. 

A  shed-roof  poultry  house  32  feet 
deep  facing  south  should  be  about 
eight  feet  high  in  front,  five  feet  in 
the  back.  The  windows  should  be 
placed  all  along  the  upper  half  of 
the  front  of  the  house,  with  full 
opening  clear  up  to  the  top  plate. 
The  windows  should  slide  down  on 
the  outside  of  the  house.  This  will 
give  a  full  penetration  of  winter  sun¬ 
shine  back  into  the  house  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  when  the  windows 
are  open,  the  warm  air  in  the  house 
will  pass  out  quickly  at  the  peak  of 
the  roof. 


Whot-'s  An  Egg  Route 
Worth? 

I  have  a  retail  egg  route  of  250 
steady  and  reliable  customers  and 
wonder  what  it  is  worth  for  sale.  It 
has  been  built  up  over  a  period  of 
12  years  and  takes  about  400  dozen 
eggs  a  week.  Could  you  give  me  an 
estimate?  p.  h. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  an  egg 
route  without  knowing  more  about 
it.  So  much  depends  on  the  area  it 
covers,  not  only  the  actual  distance 
and  time  necessary  to  make  the  de¬ 
liveries,  but  also  on  the  type  of 
customers,  i.e.  high  or  low  income. 
I  doubt  anyone  would  be  willing  to 
pay  as  much  as  $5.00  a  customer.  I 
think  $2.50  a  customer  is  about  as 
much  as  you  have  a  reasonable  right 
to  expect. 


Hen  Froze  Her  Comb 

I  had  a  Leghorn  hen  this  past 
Winter  who  froze  her  comb  badly. 
Half  of  it  turned  white,  then,  green, 
and  the  whole  thing  swelled  way  up. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  should  be 
done  in  cases  like  this?  If  I  cut  the 
comb  off,  would  it  have  bled  ex¬ 
cessively?  l.  s. 

It  is  possible  to  cut  off  the  frozen 
area  of  a  comb  of  a  chicken  and 
cauterize  the  wound.  It  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  task,  however,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  nature 
take  its  course.  If  the  wound  is  not 
cauterized,  there  is  excessive  bleed¬ 
ing  and  the  bird  may  bleed  to  death. 
It  is  usually  just  as  well  to  use  such 
a  bird  for  eating  rather  than  attempt 
to  treat  its  frozen  comb. 


Magnificent  Egg 

The  same  week  that  the  March  3 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  farm,  with  the  item 
about  big  eggs,  one  of  our  Brender 
White  Leghorns  laid  an  egg  even 
bigger  than  the  one  reported  from 
Vermont  as  “huge.”  It  was  eight  and 
a  half  inches  around  the  middle,  nine 
and  a  half  inches  on  its  long  circum¬ 
ference,  and  it  weighed  eight  ounces. 
The  hen  was  10  and  a  half  months 
old  when  she  laid  her  magnificent 
egg;  she  has  had  no  apparent  ill 
effects  from  her  effort.  The  egg  has 
not  been  opened  yet,  but  candling 
reveals  that  it  has  two  normal  yolks. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  l.  b. 


The  White  Leghorn  hen  compares 
her  big  eight-ounce  egg  with  the  25- 
ounce-to-the-dozen  kind. 
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FOR  HIGH  EGG 
PRODUCTION 


Here’s  a  bird  to  remember — the  new 
Hubbard  Farms  Leghorn-New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Cross  yielding  240-250*  top  quality 
eggs  per  year! 

Hubbard  Farms  breeding  combines  hy¬ 
brid  vigor — the  ability  to  “take  it” — with 
heavy,  steady  egg  production,  low  feed 
consumption,  and  high  laying  house  liv¬ 
ability.  This  new  Cross  grows  fast  and 
matures  early.  Eggs  are  partly  white, 
strong  shelled,  with  “creams”  and  “tints.” 

Mail  coupon — get  all  the  facts  about  this 
and  other  Hubbard  Farms  “special  purpose” 
birds  for  more  profitable  eggs  and  meat — 
including  the  famous  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  — 
today’s  ideal  farm  flock  bird. 

*on  hen  monthly  basis 


FREE 

COLOR 
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HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  catalog 
showing  Hubbard's  profil- 
bred  Special  Purpose  birds. 
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Meet  Quack — 

the  Duck  at  Wagon  Wheel 


From  tili.es  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce  big¬ 
ger  profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex- 
Link  Rullets)  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for 
broiler  chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses 
can  help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine’s 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved— Pul lorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


PENNA.-U.S 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER  BREAS¬ 
TED  POIRTS, 
B.  B.  WHITES, 
B.  B.  BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  Largest 
Penna.-U.  S.  Pullor- 
um  -  Typhoid  Clean 
Poult  Hatchery  With 
Own  Breeders. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14 _ LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 

TURK  EYS? 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE—  BROAD  WHITES  \ 
Lovelace  &  Keithley  Strains— BELTSVILLE  Wh.  t 
Vigorous  day  old  and  Started  Poults.  ^ 
High  livability,  rapid  growth,  superior 
market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  de¬ 
livery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS—  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


No  one  can  deny  that  Quack  has 
plenty  of  personality.  She  has  been 
able  to  impress  folks  ever  since  she 
slipped  from  the  protective  wings  of 
a  mother  hen  six  years  ago.  At  first 
it  was  her  baby  cuteness.  The  appeal 
of  that  animated  ball  of  yellow  fluff 
was  irresistible.  As  time  passed,  true 
to  her  Pekin  ancestors,  she  devel¬ 
oped  beautifully  snowy  white  plum¬ 
age,  and  a  stateliness  worthy  of  a 
dowager.  Added  to  these  charms  was 
the  ability  to  understand  the  English 
language,  and  to  put  across  her  own 
ideas  in  distinctive  duck  dialect.  Her 
vocabulary  is  so  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  that  I  am  recording  it  in  a  little 
book.  When  she  is  pleased,  she  tells 
you  so  in  soft  gentle  tones.  Anger 
or  fear  is  expressed  in  high-pitched, 
shrill  notes.  If  she  hopes  to  win  a 
favor  from  you,  she  uses  a  coaxing, 
wheedling  voice  that  only  a  stony 
heart  can  resist. 

The  young  duck  was  well  cared  for 
by  her  foster  mother,  a  white  Sussex 
hen.  With  the  unceasing  devotion  of 


Pure  Empire  White  Poults 

ONE  BREED  •  ONE  GRADE  •  NO  CROSS  BREEDS 
All  breeders  grown  in  confinement  on  mesh  and  slat 
floors  for  poults  with  strong  healthy  legs.  Poults 
available  February  thru  July.  All  egg  and  poults 
produced  at  our  exclusive  Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery. 
N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 

| A  C H  W PQT  *  Q 

BROOKFIELD  TURKEY  FARM 
HOMER,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Pioneer  6-3024 

Goslings  or  hatching  eggs 

CHINESE  each . $1.00  EGGS . $.40 

WHITE  EMDEN..  .  1.25  EGGS . 50 

TOULOUSE .  1.35  EGGS .  .60 

ORDER  NOW!  20%  Down,  Balance  C.  0.  D. 
MAPLE  VALLEY  FARMS.  WELLS.  VERMONT 

If  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW- 
BROOK  USDA  Beltsville  Broadhreasts.  Free  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

April  7,  1956 


Quack  watches  as  her  foster  mother 
( center )  searches  for  worms.  The 
visitor  is  a  silver-laced  Brahma  cross. 

a  true  mother,  luscious  meals  of  fat 
worms  and  bugs  were  provided.  The 
hen  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  won¬ 
der  about  the  big  yellow  baby  that 
was  always  hungry.  This  baby  ate 
vastly  more  than  any  other  child 
she  had  ever  known.  The  persistent 
disobedience  of  the  youngsters  wor¬ 
ried  her,  too.  Despite  maternal  duck¬ 
ings  of  disapproval,  she  insisted  on 
swimming  in  every  puddle  she  could 
find. 

Day  by  day  she  grew  more  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  hen  gazed  at  her  in  awe. 
Never  had  she  been  able  to  claim 
such  an  attractive  child.  If  only  her 
feet  were  different!  They  were  so 
broad  and  clumsy,  no  good  at  all  for 
scratching.  So  the  mother  hen  re¬ 
doubled  her  efforts  to  provide  appe¬ 
tizing  dainties  even  when  the  duck 
was  fully  grown.  Quack  accepted  the 
food  without  question,  also  the  care 
and  close  companionship.  Through 
the  long  summer  days  they  strolled 
contentedly  around  the  yard  at  the 
Wagon  Wheel  Farm.  They  were  in¬ 
separable — the  white  duck  and  her 
white  bodyguard. 

Came  a  day  when  near  tragedy 
threatened.  A  visitor  arrived  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  small  brown  spaniel 
which  was  allowed  to  roam  freely 
about  the  lawn.  Suddenly  we  heard  a 
piercing  scream  from  the  Sussex  hen. 
We  reached  the  scene  just  in  time 
to  rescue  her  from  the  jaws  of  the 
dog.  Our  next  anxious  thought  was 
for  Quack.  Had  disaster  overtaken 
her?  Where  was  she?  We  searched 
lawn  and  garden  calling  her  as  we 
looked  in  every  nook  and  corner. 
At  last,  to  our  great  joy,  she  ap¬ 
peared  from  beneath  a  currant  bush 
to  which  she  had  run  for  cover. 
When  she  saw  us,  her  little,  fright¬ 
ened  gasps  changed  to  “Qwoo  — 
Qwoo”,  which  was  her  way  of  say¬ 
ing,  “I’m  not  afraid  any  more.  You’ll 
take  care  of  me.” 

At  times  our  pet  displays  unusual 
intelligence.  In  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,  “Quack,  are  you  hungry?”,  she 
pretends  to  scoop  up  food  from  the 
bare  ground.  Then  she  gives  me  a 
;  withering  glance  that  says,  “Of 
i  course,  I’m  hnugry.  .Can’t  you  see.  I 
have  nothing  to  eat?”  She  continues 


to  ask  for  food  more  and  more  em¬ 
phatically  until  I  bring  her  some 
scraps  from  the  house. 

In  the  evening  when  I  suggest  that 
it  is  bedtime,  she  starts  towards  her 
sleeping  quarters  in  the  stable.  One 
night  just  at  dark  she  came  running 
out  of  the  barn  like  a  small  white 
ghost.  She  came  directly  to  me  call¬ 
ing  shrilly,  “Quack!  Quack!  Quack!” 
I  knew  something  must  be  wrong, 
so  I  said:  “What  is  it,  Quack?”  Ap¬ 
parently  she  expected  more  than  my 
attention  and  sympathy.  She  wanted 
help  in  the  form  of  prompt  action. 
“Quack!  Quack!”,  she  shrieked  again 
even  more  dramatically.  “There’s 
plenty  wrong.  Come  here,  and  I’ll 
show  you.” 

I  started  walking  in  the  direction 
she  indicated,  and  she  was  satisfied. 
Still  wondering  what  she  was  trying 
to  tell  me,  I  kept  pace  with  her 
short,  waddling  steps.  We  climbed 
up  into  the  barn.  Then  she  paused 
beneath  a  high  harness  rack  looking 
up  at  it,  and  then  at  me  imploringly. 
At  last  I  knew  the  cause  of  her  dis¬ 
tress.  The  mother  hen,  instead  of 
spending  the  night  close  beside  her 
in  the  stall,  had  become  a  deserter. 
She  had  flown  up  to  this  high  perch, 
leaving  the  duck  to  hours  of  loneli¬ 
ness.  Such  treatment  was  more  than 
Quack  could  endure.  I  took  the  hen 
down  and  persuaded  her  to  go  back 
to  her  usual  place.  Quack  looked  at 
me  gratefully,  and  murmured: 
“Qwoo  —  Qwoo.”  She  was  trying  to 
make  me  understand  that  she  was 
completely  happy.  The  hen  gave  up 
any  ideas  she  may  have  had  about 
roosting  in  high  places.  She  and 
Quack  became  more  inseparable  than 
ever. 

Visitors  have  found  the  pair  high¬ 
ly  entertaining,  and  they  have  mar¬ 
velled  at  their  close  relationship. 
But  now  a  shadow  has  fallen  across 
Quack’s  path.  The  days  are  bleak  and 
drab.  Her  whole  world  is  topsy-turvy. 
This  is  how  it  happened. 

A  week  ago  we  shut  up  our  half- 
dozen  hens  which  included  the  duck’s 
special  guardian.  Quack  was  des¬ 
perately  lonely  as  she  looked  every¬ 
where.  Her  voice  rose  to  a  wail  as 
she  called  and  searched.  Her  sole 
remaining  joy  was  her  own  private 
swimming  pool  in  the  back  yard.  She 
spent  hours  there,  taking  dozens  of 
baths,  and  trying  to  convince  her¬ 
self  that  what  had  happened  was 
only  a  bad  dream.  She  still  hoped 
that  someday  her  mother-companion 
would  return  to  make  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing  again.  She  could  not  even  guess 
that  greater  grief  might  be  in  store 
for  her. 

Yesterday  the  blow  fell,  crushing 
the  frail  hope  to  which  she  had 
clung  for  days.  The  imprisoned  hens 
were  at  last  released.  When  Quack 
heard  them  coming,  she  danced 
about  in  her  excitement,  turning  her 
head  from  side  to  side  in  the  ecs¬ 
tasy  of  anticipation.  She  uttered 
happy  little  sounds  as  she  hurried 
at  top  speed  straight  to  her  mother 
hen. 

But  alas!  Even  the  short  separation 
had  robbed  the  Sussex  of  all  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  one-time  child.  She 
turned  coldly  away  with  scarcely  a 
gleam  of  recognition  in  her  eyes. 
Then  she  began  searching  for  bugs 
in  the  grass.  She  found  one  and  ate 
it  promptly  instead  of  giving  it  to 
Quack.  She  found  more  but  she  did 
not  share  them.  Finally,  disillus¬ 
ioned  and  sad,  the  duck’s  gentle 
pleading  tones  changed  to  raucous 
scolding:  “You  can’t  do  this  to  me! 
You  can’t!”  she  screamed. 

However,  Quack  is  learning  to 
amuse  herself  alone.  She  is  gradu¬ 
ally  making  the  adjustment  to  an 
orphaned  existence.  Perhaps  a  nest 
of  eggs,  and  a  family  of  her  own 
would  help  to  heal  her  wounded  feel¬ 
ings.  Gertrude  E.  Wheeler 

Ontario,  Canada 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 

April  1956 

Do  You  Use 
Automatic 
Feeders? 

!  find  poultrymen  making  mistakes  on 
automatic  feeders.  To  get  good  lay  I  believe 
you  need  one  running  foot  of  feeder  spaco 
for  each  4  to  5  hens.  Or  if  you  figure  both 
sides  of  the  feeder,  5  inches  of  space  per  hen. 

Some  feeder  salesmen,  to  get  on  order,  will 
sell  you  one  foot  for  each  eight  loyers.  In  my 
opinion,  you  might  better  stick  to  the  good 
old  hoppers  than  put  in  insufficient  automatic 
feeder  space. 

Some  automatic  feeders  are  very  satisfactory. 
Others  aren't.  I  suggest  you  check  claims  with 
other  poultrymen  before  ordering. 

If  you  allow  3  sq.  ft.  per  layer  in  a  house 
30  deep,  you  can  use  a  trough  down  and 
back  in  your  house.  If  you  have  o  house  48’ 
to  60'  deep,  run  four  lengths  of  trough.  Down 
and  back,  down  and  back. 

Water:  Provide  water  in  various  parts  of  the 
pen  so  layers  can  drink  easily,  fost  and  happily. 
If  your  layers  can’t  drink  lots  of  water  quickly 
after  eating,  they  get  a  stomach  ache  and  eat 
less  feed  the  next  day. 

April  and  May  Hatched  Pullets  Are  Best! 

it’s  easier  to  raise  good  pullets  now  than 
anytime  of  the  year.  Also,  they’ll  lay  heavier 
than  earlier  hatched  pullets.  Our  experience 
shows  that  April  or  May  pullets  will,  by  Octo¬ 
ber  1957,  have  laid  as  many  eggs  as  the  same 
strain  pullets  hatched  in  February,  They  won’t 
give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return  as  earlier 
pullets  but  will  make  you  as  much  or  more 
money  eventually. 

We  Have  Three  Types  Of  Pullets  For  you 
This  Year. 

1.  Babcock  Bessies— -a  top  strain-cross  that 
’ays  a  large  white  egg  ot  an  early  age,  lives 
real  well  and  lays  like  fury. 

2.  Babcock  Beauties  —  a  strain-cross  that 
lays  stiil  larger  white  eggs  than  the  Bessies, 
but  won’t  lay  quite  as  many  eggs — ideal  for 
the  "egg-route  producer.” 

3.  Babcock  Barbaras  —  the  old  pure  Bab¬ 
cock  strain  that  comes  up  in  egg  size  slowly, 
but  lays  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  an  awful 
long  time.  We  find  many  Babcock  customers 
laying  their  Barbaras  for  three  years. 

Please  send  for  our  catalog.  I  believe  you’ll 
enjoy  reading  it. 

Do  you  want  chicks  now?  Please  phone  us 
collect  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  4-6384  and  place  your 
order  for  Babcock’s  Healthy  Leghorn  pullets 
today.  Get  it  done!  Get  it  off  your  mind! 

Sincerely, 


Dear  Babcock:  | 

□  I  want  to  start - chicks  on  ] 

- - - 1956,  » 

g 

□  Please  send  catalog  and  price  list.  i 

Mail  to  . 

r  i 


Name. 


Address- 
City _ 


.State. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3R.’— Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Tod  N.  Y.  S. 
LegnornBreeder 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$$$  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you 
can  share  in  Bulk- 
ley’s  Leghorns’  high 
per  chick  income. 
Regular  monthly 
bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush 
postcard  today. 

BUIKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 

OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35lh  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  FA. 


TPAen  you  write  advertisers  mention 

J  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  •  : 
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NEW  JACUZZI 
DEEPRIME  JET 

proved  self¬ 
priming  on 
15,000  deep  well 
installations 

—Can  dido  Jacuzzi 

Here’s  proof!  Now 
with  Jacuzzi’s  new 
patented  Deeprime 
Jet,  you  can  have 
trouble-free  auto¬ 
matic  water  serv¬ 
ice  as  never  before 
possible.  It’s  the 
only  deep  well  jet 
pump  in  the  world 
that's  self-priming. 
Don’t  settle  for 
less! 


•  Sa!f-priming  on 
wells  to  400  feet. 
Adjusts  automati¬ 
cally  to  changing 
water  levels.  Shuts 
itself  off  if  water 
level  drops.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it. 


Set  fills  FREE  Bulletin! 

BE  CHOCS ey  •  BUY  JACU22! 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  of  * 
nearest  dealer.  Depth  to  water  at  my  jj 
place  is  about - feet. 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 


Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 
Portable 


Uniform  Speed  — 
Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 
Safe  — -  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 


Simple  »  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 


3.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS.  INC. 

120  MAYFIELD  STREET.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


i  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agey. 

287  Vi;  Bowery.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  keep 
track  of  the  expiration  date  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker?  I  do  not  wish 
to  miss  any  of  the  issues,  as  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  miss  them.  When  living 
on  a  farm  I  remember  that  my 
brothers  and  sister  would  take  turns 
reading  it,  until  is  was  so  frayed 
Father  and  Mother  had  a  tough  time 
reading  it.  Can  you  help  with  the 
complaint  I  enclose?  c.  h.  s. 

New  York 

The  date  of  expiration  is  noted 
on  the  label  on  your  paper.  If  you 
check  it  you  will  know  exactly  how 
long  your  subscription  will  run.  We 
are  pleased  to  know  The  Rural  has 
been  of  so  much  help.  We  feel  sure 
the  Thoresen  matter  complained  of 
has  been  settled  by  this  time.  If 
not,  please  advise  us. 


On  November  18  I  sent  for  a  doll 
from  New  York  Factory  Doll  Co., 
enclosing  my  check.  On  November 
22,  the  bank  received  the  check 
“cancelled.”  On  December  1,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  stating  I  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  doll  within  two  weeks.  Two 
days  before  Christmas  I  was  told 
that  the  doll  probably  would  not  ar¬ 
rive  in  time  for  Christmas.  I  waited 
until  one  week  after  Christmas  and 
then  asked  for  immediate  delivery 
or  my  money  back.  A  post  card  ad¬ 
vised  me  they  were  six  weeks  be¬ 
hind  and  would  answer  my  letter 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
have  heard  nothing  since.  You  can 
imagine  the  disappointment  of  my 
daughter  with  no  doll  for  Christmas. 
Is  this  an  established  company? 

Pennsylvania  m.  m. 


We  have  subscribed  to  your  paper 
for  quite  a  few  years,  and  although 
I  never  miss  reading  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  column,  I  felt  fortunate  indeed 
that  I  was  not  taken  in  by  any  of  the 
circumstances  you  have  exposed  as 
being  dishonest.  But  alas,  I’ve  been 
stung!  In  the  mail,  we  received  a 
circular  from  the  “Toys  of  the  World 
Club.”  On  December  9,  we  sent  them 
a  check  for  $22  to  cover  a  year’s 
subscription.  On  December  22,  we 
received  a  card  from  them  ac¬ 
knowledging  receipt  of  same  and 
saying  that  the  membership  certifi¬ 
cate  with  its  full-color  map  of  the 
world  would  arrive  weli  in  advance 
of  Christmas  Day.  However,  we  have 
not  received  anything  to  date,  Febru¬ 
ary  18.  We  sent  them  two  registered 
letters,  demanding  our  money  back 
if  they  did  not  fulfill  the  initial  part 
of  the  order  within  19  days.  They 
replied  that  the  membership  certifi¬ 
cate,  etc.  had  already  been  mailed 
to  us  and  that  the  first  toy  would  be 
delayed  due  to  a  “heavy  volume  of 
holiday  mail.”  We  have  not  received 
anything  from  them  and  by  now,  not 
only  the  first  but  the  second  toy  is 
overdue.  We  would  very  much  appre¬ 
ciate  your  getting  a  refund  for  us. 

New  York  mrs.  v.  p. 

The  Club  advises  that  the  number 
of  memberships  exceeded  their  esti¬ 
mates,  but  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  fulfillment  of  all 
orders.  They  assure  us  all  toys  due 
under  the  subscriptions  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.  We  hope  this  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  if  others  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  their  toys  we  will  appreciate 
receiving  the  record. 


Late  in  February  the  firm  advised 
us  that  they  had  reached  refund  No. 
2500,  and  that  M.  M.  was  number 
2790.  This  is  a  sales  office,  not  a  fac¬ 
tory,  and  the  owner  has  been  experi¬ 
encing  difficulties.  In  the  past  he  has 
been  primarily  engrossed  in  the  sale 
of  contest  information,  puzzles,  etc. 
We  trust  the  delays  have  cleared  up 
by  this  time.  If  there  are  similar 
complaints  unadjusted  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  information. 


I  have  a  little  trouble  with  the 
Union  Library  Association  of  New 
York,  an  old  and  respected  institu¬ 
tion  with  whom  I  have  dealt  since 
1898  with  no  other  trouble.  I  wrote 
them  on  December  19,  but  have  had 
no  reply.  I  sent  an  order  only  for 
$3.88  for  the  book,  “Anyone  Can 
Draw”,  which  was  received,  but  not 
satisfactory.  I  asked  permission  to 
return  it  and  for  a  cancellation  of 
the  order.  I  have  received  no  re¬ 
sponse.  N-  M- 

Maryland 

We  regret  to  report  that  the 
Union  Library  Association  has  been 
adjudged  bankrupt  and  their  affairs 
are  being  handled  by  a  trustee  for 
the  receiver.  There  is  no  information 
that  there  will  be  funds  available 
for  creditors.  It  will,  however,  be 
well  to  file  claims  for  amounts  due. 
This  was  a  responsible  concern,  and 
we  feel  sure  adjustments  will  be 
made  if  funds  are  available. 


Would  appreciate  any  information 
you  could  give  me  concerning  Imaco 
Corporation  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
They  represent  Kamis  mining  stock. 
Maryland  p.  c.  g. 

This  Kamis  Company  appears  to 
be  selling  stock  by  mail  to  residents 
of  the  United  States.  We  consider  it 
speculative  and  a  risk  for  the  small 
investor,  especially  in  the  country. 
We  would  not  put  our  money  into 
a  proposition  of  the  kind.  We  are 
reluctant  to  advise  small  investors  to 
purchase  any  speculative  stock. 
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Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Automobile  Owners  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.?  Is  it 
reliable  as  an  insurance  company? 

Pennsylvania  a.  s. 

Many  are  inquiring  about  this 
company.  As  we  understand  it,  it 
advertises  hospitalization,  which  is 
only  accident  coverage.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  been  censured  by  many  State 
insurance  departments  for  “bad  ad¬ 
vertising  practices.”  It  is  one  of  the 
companies  cited  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  false  adver¬ 
tising.  They  are  not  licensed  in  any 
State  except  Missouri,  and  only  sell 
by  mail  in  the  other  States.  We 
reiterate  that  it  is  always  wise  to 
insure  with  a  company  that  is  li¬ 
censed  in  your  own  State. 


In  every  issue  of  your  paper  we 
find  complaints  of  advertisers.  I  had 
one  myself  about  a  year  ago.  Just  to 
be  different  I’m  sending  you  a  piece 
of  wire  fence  that  I  bought  from  one 
of  your  subscribers  in  the  Spring  of 
1930.  This  has  been  in  the  open 
weather  continuously  since  then.  But 
of  course  it  is  not  all  as  good  as  this 
piece;  some  starts  to  show  rust. 
Scrape  it  with  your  thumb  nail.  I 
bought  it  for  30  cents  a  rod,  freight 
paid.  w.  e.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

It  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  piece 
of  wire.  Although  this  column  re¬ 
ports  many  of  the  tricks  and  diffi¬ 
culties  our  readers  run  into,  they  are 
in  the  minority.  The  majority  of 
houses  are  straight  and  honorable. 
We  point  out  the  deceptions  used  by 
some  so  that  our  readers  will  be 
aware  of  the  impositions.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  may  trade  with  other  subscribers 
and  our  advertisers  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  be  accorded  fair 
treatment. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


\  Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  tbls  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  Md  addreea.  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
8ubscrlbars.  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WASSAIC  State  School,  Wassaic.  N.  Y.: 

Wanted  male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2,940  per  year  for  a  six-day  week  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic 

State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

WANTED :  Mature  woman  to  assist  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  in  modern  home.  Two 
teen-age  daugh.ers.  Private  quarters  with 
bath.  BOX  2202,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  single  boy  or  man  for  general  farm 

work.  Experienced  or  inexperienced.  Prefer 
no  smoking  or  drinking.  Sydney  Peters. 

Callicoon,  N.  Y.  _ 

SINGLE  man.  Experienced  milker  and  tractor 
man.  Must  be  reliable.  Include  references  in 
first  letter.  Eugene  Corey,  Wallkill.  New  York. 
WANTED:  Married  man  on  up-to-date  cattle 
and  poultry  farm,  southern  Vermont.  Liber¬ 
al  salary,  good  working  conditions,  reason¬ 
able  hours,  no  milking,  two  weeks  vacation 
with  pay.  Comfortable  modern  convenience 
three  bedroom  house.  Mus,  own  car,  furniture, 
have  farm  experience,  good  references.  BOX 
2205.  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Married  or  single  man  with  car  for 

general  farm  work  with  Angus  cattle.  Four 
rooms  and  bath  furnished  if  married.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Apply:  Hideaway  Farm, 

Chester,  N,  J.  Phone  Chester  43-R. _ 

AG  GRAD  with  knowledge  of  poultry.  Public 
relations  work  for  large  feed  manufacturer. 
Editorial  or  other  writing  experience  prefer¬ 
able.  $5200  to  start,  excellent  future.  Write 
full  details  to  109  Skyline  Bldg.,  Syracuse  3, 
New  York, _ _ _ 

MAN,  Couple:  Experienced,  capable,  qualified 

for  “planned”  rest  home,  (health  foods),  as 
an  “associate”  have  house,  grounds,  farm, 
industry.  State  accommodations,  requirements. 
Jonah  Honig,  Box  648-R,  Dover.  Delaware. 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operator's.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  emp  oyment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass, 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I,  7996  after  5:30  P.  M, _ 

WOMAN:  Middleaged,  light  housework,  and 
little  cooking  in  small  country  home.  Write 
details,  BOX  2300,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PRACTICAL  nux-se-housekeeper  assist  caring 
for  elderly  gentleman.  Permanent  position. 
Rural  life.  Drive  car.  Please  state  qualifica¬ 
tions.  references.  P.  O.  Box  Cl,  Gladstone, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Older  man  to  do  chores  aifd  light 
farm  work  in  exchange  for  a  good  home 
and  small  wage.  BOX  2301,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

WANTED:  Married  couple  to  work  and  live 
in  country  residence  in  Dutchess  County. 
Wife  to  do  cooking  and  light  houseworK. 
Husband  care  of  lawn,  garden,  etc.  Permanent 
position  and  good  salary  for  the  x-ight  couple 
with  car  furnished.  References  required. 
Write  P.  O.  Box  475,  Millbrook,  N,  Y. _ 

MILKER  wanted,  excellent  working  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  with  good  salary.  Only 
those  interested  in  working  with  good  cattle 
need  apply.  Reference.  BOX  2302,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  fai’m  woi’k: 

no  smoking,  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
EXPERIENCED  young  married  man,  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  to  run  a  registered 
Holstein  dairy  farm  in  North  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  23  cows  and  14  heifers  and  ca.ves. 
Plenty  of  equipment.  Over  125  acres  tillable 
and  pasture.  Six  room  house  will  be  re- 
decorated  to  suit  party.  Starting  salary  $225 
per  month,  house,  plus  a  share  in  profits. 
Would  prefer  agricultural  school  graduate; 
but,  will  consider  any  experienced  reliable 
pex’son.  State  experience  and  references.  Will 
pay  expense  to  any  person  invited  for  inter- 
view.  BOX  2303,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PERMANENT  home  for  neat  middleaged 
couple,  capable  plain  cooking,  general  main¬ 
tenance  in  Christian  home,  catering  to  tour¬ 
ists.  Private  bath,  room,  meals  plus  $75  per 

month  each.  Box  463,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  worker,  mai'ried,  experienced,  excellent 
wages,  house  and  privileges.  Box  101, 
Plumsteadville,  Penna,  _ 

COUPLE:  To  supervise  and  care  for  groups 
of  adolescent  boys  in  cottages  at  State 
School  for  delinquents.  Patience,  understand¬ 
ing,  even  temperaments,  adequate  education, 
main  i-equirements.  Farm  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Ages  32-48  preferred.  Unable  to  consider 
couples  with  small  children.  Salary  $5770; 
minimum,  $7310  maximum,  with  annual  in¬ 
creases.  less  small  maintenance  charge.  Vaca¬ 
tion,  sick  leave,  pension.  Write  R.  L.  Sullivan, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Industry,  New  York, 
or  telephone  Rush  145  for  appointments  and 

applications. _ _ _ 

WOMAN  to  woi'k  in  large  boarding  kennel, 
experienced,  or  would  train  a  willing  per¬ 
son.  Top  salary,  excellent  future.  Modern 
living  accommodations.  Rep.y  giving  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  enclose  recent  photo.  Lock 
Drawer  No.  6,  Ashton,  Maryland. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper.  Working  couple,  two 
children,  good  home.  Write,  Mrs.  I.  Martino, 

Box  885,  So.  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middleage  on  farm;  two 
adults.  $50  per  month.  Lester  Heege,  James- 
burg.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  40-45,  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  in  Cattaraugus  County.  Neat, 
honest,  sober,  must  be  able  to  take  full 
charge.  BOX  2316,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Practical  nurse  for  small  institu¬ 
tion,  must  have  New  York  State  license. 
Retirement  and  Social  Security  benefits,  write 
to  1700  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  attention 
Mr,  Harvey. _ 

GARDENER:  All  around  handyman  with  es¬ 
tate  experience.  Permanent  position.  Four 
room  cottage  with  oil  burner,  new  stove  and 
new  refrigerator.  Only  those  with  recent 
references  and  experience  apply.  Phone 
(Trenton)  Export  2-2871,  but  not  collect,  or 
write  in  detail.  BOX  2317,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COUPLE;  Year  round  caretakers  for  country 
home  in  Connecticut.  Cottage  with  all  con- 
veniences.  BOX  2324,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  middleaged,  sober  and  reliable  for 
general  cleaning  and  some  light  cooking  in 
motel  and  restaurant.  Room,  board  and  $30  a 
week  to  start.  BOX  2325,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  live  in,  etc.  BOX  47, 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


RETIREMENT  age  couple  with  farm  back¬ 
ground,  sober,  industrious  and  religiously 
inclined.  Attractive  five  room  cottage  (fur¬ 
nished  if  desired)  oil  fueled  heat.  Moderate 
salary.  Right  to  share  in  profits.  Kindly  give 
full  details  in  answering.  BOX  2326,  Rural 
New  Yoi’ker. 


HELP  wanted  for  summer  camp:  Female 
pastry  cook,  kitchen  and  dining  room  he’P. 
boys  for  general  work.  Write  fully  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.,  Box  18,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


GENERAL  farmer  for  dairy  and  field  work. 

Good  pay,  modern  house  and  farm  produce 
offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove, 
New  Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


PLEASANT  Connecticut  country  place  for 
retired  or  middleaged  couple.  Permanent 
position,  $250  monthly.  Man  for  gardening, 
care  of  horses,  occasional  chauffering.  Wife 
light  housekeeping  and  cooking  on  weekends.’ 
New,  all  modern  house  and  furnishings  sup¬ 
plied.  Honesty  and  orderliness  biggest  re¬ 
quirements.  4501  Livingston  Avenue,  New 
York  71. _ _ 

COUPLE:  Ambitious  enough  to  want  to  make 
extra  money  taking  care  of  farm  used  by 
owners  weekends  and  Summer.  Considerable 
acreage  for  any  kind  of  project  (with  owner 
if  desired).  Complete  apartment  free  utilities. 
Car,  truck  for  farm  use.  BOX  2333,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR- Valet  to  work  for  man  who 
lives  in  city  and  country.  Write  BOX  2334, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  man  for  milking  and  general 
farm  work.  Room  and  board  available  on 
farm.  Nicholas  Bonema,  Garden  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Farms,  Warwick,  New  York.  Warwick 

00-/ 107. 


WANTED:  Experienced,  married  working  farm 
■n/rr“.anager-  •  Barge  registered  Jersey  herd. 
Modern  equipment,  excellent  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Top  salary  position  available 
vn^f  New  Yorik.3  gr°Ve’  Farms-  Washington- 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  active  retired  couple,  care 
for  household  of  elderly  couple.  Must  drive. 
Attractive  western  New  York  village.  BOX 
2335,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMER-Gardener,  aliH  care  of  livestock 

•  M?Jried-  Attractive  cottage  for  two  adults 
m  Morris  County,  New  Jersey.  References 

RuqiUa‘ireNewPhYorkcrRQntier  7-°29°-  BOX  2336’ 

COUPLE:  General  farmer  and  caretaker  for 
farm  estate,  northern  New  Jersey.  Familiar 
modern  machinery.  Wife  some  light  house¬ 

keeping.  No  dairy.  Excellent  housing.  Refer- 
reared.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX 
2337,  Rural  New  Yorker . 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping  position 
in  farm  home,  New  York  State.  No  other 
woman.  BOX  2338,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  for  commercial  egg  farm  in 
western  New  York.  Wife  to  candle  eggs. 
House  furnished.  Please  include  references 
and  salary  desired.  BOX  2339.  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  to  work  in  animal 
hospital.  Apartment  furnished.  Must  like 
animais,  capaole,  neat  and  able  to  meet  the 
Pab-ic.  Good  salary  to  the  right  couple.  BOX 
2340,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home 
and  board.  State  age,  experience,  references 
wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2 
Coventry,  Conn.  ’ 


200  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  on  macadam 
road,  only  five  miles  from  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  good  6-room  house,  50  stanchion  dairy 
barn,  other  outbuildings,  45  head  stock,  two 
tractors  and  all  equipment.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  country  store,  stocked  and  equip¬ 
ped,  two  gas  pumps,  doing  excellent  busi- 
real  estate  includes  living  quarters; 
$11,000  plus  s.ock  at  inventory;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged,  excellent  location,  near  Sayre.  Pa. 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

25  ACRES,  8-room  house,  barn,  henhouse, 
garage,  on  macadam  road,  near  Lisle,  N.  Y., 
Broome  County;  $5,500.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ ’ 

FOR  Sale:  Near  Milford,  two  acres,  hard 

road,  good  5-room,  2-story  house;  $4,000. 
Flossie  F.  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Delaware. 

SOUTHERN  New  Hampshire:  Colonial  farm 

home  near  city  on  main  road.  Nine  rooms  plus 
three  finished  in  attic,  modernized,  steam 
heat,  oil  furnace,  city  water.  Good  roadside 
stand  business;  25  acres  approximately,  700 
frontage.  Bus  service.  No  flood  danger.  Ask- 
mg  $25,000,  BOX  56,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


FREE  Catalog.  To  reduce  costly  “looking 
around  to  a  minimum,  first,  ask  for  our 
free  catalog.  Second,  if  any  detail  important 
t°  you  is  not  plainly  stated,  don’t  guess. 
Write  our  representatives  for  specific  infor¬ 
mation.  Listings  of  all  kinds  and  prices.  New 
York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264- 
RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


WANTED:  Two  to  10  acres  of  woodland 
Give  full  details.  Write,  F.  Young,  R.  4 
Freehold,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  400  acres, 
barn  wi.h  68  stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  two 
silos,  attached  milkhouse,  big  new  machine 
house,  2-car  garage.  Modern  dwelling  of  eight 
rooms  and  bath,  all  oak  floors,  new  oil 
furnace,  deep  well.  Offered  bare  at  farmer’s 
price,  or  with  all  stock  and  new  power  equip¬ 
ment.  Robert  E.  Atkinson,  Realtor.  Unadilla 
New  York. 


HOUSE:  Improvements,  garage,  chicken  house, 

15  acres.  Near  Saratoga  Lake.  Germansen, 
Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


WE  have  about  15  good  dairy  farm  for  sale 

and  some  for  rent,  in  Orange  County  near 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  Write  us.  S.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washmgtonville,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  4370. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  room  cottage.  City  water, 

electricity.  Quarter  acre  lot.  Write  George 
White,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COUPLE,  eariy  forties  desire  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  Husband  exper.enced  plumber, 
electrician.  Ten  years  mechanic.  Some 
knowledge  poultry,  farming.  Wife  seven  years 
practical  nurse.  Dependaole,  honest,  sober. 
BOX  z341,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  single,  middleaged,  Holland 
.  gardener;  desires  permanent  home  estate 
loo.  Prefer  orthodox  Christian  living.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write  L.  Eversdyk,  P.  O.  Box  286, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ’ 


WANT  garden,  lawn  and  poultry  work  to  do- 
can  do  stone  mason  work.  Harold  Percev’ 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  desires  a  position  in  a 
modern  dairy.  No  fie.d  work.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  State  wages..  BOX  2342,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

COMPETENT  housekeeper  with  Tittle  boy 
wants  position,  motherless  home  or  other  - 
Wise.  BOX  2343,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CARETAKER’S  position,  middleaged  single 
man,  country  experience,  excellent  refer- 
ences.  BOX  2344,  Rural  New  Y orker . 

ELDERLY  Protestant  woman,  cultured  de- 
pendable,  co-operative,  seeks  position  as 
housekeeper-companion  (lady’s).  Checkable 
references.  BOX  2345,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
ELDERLY  couple,  white,  69  years,  wishes 
work  on  poultry  farm  in  return  for  house 
and  privileges;  experienced;  moderate  wages. 
BOX  2346,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ABLE  boy,  14,  wants  Summer  farm  job* 
southern  New  York  State.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX_2347,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN:  Single,  mature,  experienced  carpentry, 
painting,  concrete  work.  Repairs,  remodel¬ 
ing  preferred.  BOX  2348,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ESTATE  manager -superintendent,  clean  white 
Christian  American  with  over  30  years  top 
experience  north  and  south.  Will  consider 
large  or  small  proposition  anywhere.  Robert 
Welsh,  Apt.  2C,  87-15  37th  Ave.,  Jackson 

Heights  72,_New  York. _ 

CAPABLE  middleaged  woman  wants  job 
boarding  farm  he.p,  good  cook.  BOX  2304, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE,  sober,  40,  some  experience  general 

and  pou-try  farms  but  not  driving;  wish 
farmer’s  help  job  not  too  far  from  New  York, 
for  good  warm  room,  board,  modest  salary’ 
with  quiet  couple.  BOX  2305,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  age  33.  Mother,  three 
brothers  ages  40,  28,  26.  Reliable,  sober. 

Brothers  are  handymen  or  gardeners’  helper. 
House,  wages.  BOX  2306,  Rural  N ew  Yorker. 
MINISTER  desires  church.  Evangelical,  funded 
mental,  conservative.  Age  28.  Single.  B  D 
degree.  Ordained.  Salary  no  object.  BOX  2307, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

DUTCH,  married,  29,  desires  position  as  farm 
or  herd  manager.  Lifetime  experience,  good 
references.  Chr.  Vanden  Heuvel,  Lexington, 
Ohio. _ _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArciay  7-0619. 


FARMS  in  Delaware,  Chenango,  Broome, 
Otsego  Counties:  No.  1071.  Unusually  de¬ 
sirable,  well  located  family  dairy  farm;  85 
acres.  State  highway  near  village;  40  acres 
fertile  tillage,  nearly  all  level;  nearly  new 
modern  barn,  28  stanchions,  buckets,  silo, 
mi-k  house  with  electric  coo.er.  water  heater; 
other  buildings;  dwelling,  eight  rooms,  bath, 
furnace;  $18,000;  adjoining  acreage  available. 
No.  1208.  150  acres  on  gravel  road,  70  acres 
tractor  tillage,  dairy  barn,  26  stanchions,  buck¬ 
ets,  silo,  milk  house  with  electric  cooler,  extra 
barn,  dwel-ing.  10  rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace, 
spring  water;  $9,500.  No.  1226.  210-acre  valley 
dairy  farm,  50  acres  productive  tractor  tillage, 
dwe-ling,  seven  rooms,  bath,  furnace,  dairy 
bam,  43  stanchions,  buckets,  milking  machines, 
silo,  milk  house  and  electric  cooler,  tool  shed; 
36  cows  and  bred  heifers,  six  young  stock; 
tractor  and  power  equipment;  complete  $29,000. 
No  1259.  200  acres,  40-cow  farm,  one  mile 
village,  tillage  nearly  level,  productive,  easy 
to  farm-  excellent  barn  36  by  110  feet  with 
49  stanchions,  buckets;  siio;  new  milk  room 
with  electric  cooler;  dwelling,  10  rooms,  bath, 
oil  furnace;  spring  and  well  water;  completely 
stocked  and  equipped;  40  cows,  nine  young 
tractors  and  power  equipment; 
$50,000.  No.  1235.  50-acre  private  lake  on  150- 
acre  tract,  stocked  with  bass;  very  attractive 
house  for  family  or  club;  10  rooms,  three 
baths,  furnace,  patio,  garages;  $28,000.  Seth 
Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  310  acres,  very  good  dairy  farm, 

42  stanchion  drinking  cups.  Silo.  175  acres 
tilled,  rest  timber  wood  pasture,  two  acres 
pond,  8-room  house,  all  improvements:  price 
$12,000;  half  cash,  without  stock,  machinery. 
Write:  Peda,  R.  D.  3,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  or 
telephone  TAlmadge  9-9159  New  York  City. 

ADIRONDACK  estate  for  occupancy,  or  del 
velopment,  115  acres  on  brook  and  State 
road.  River  view.  Modern  furnished  and 
equipped  house  and  garage.  Much  valuable 
timber,  some  tillable  land.  Best  hunting  and 
fishing.  Adjoins  State  land.  No  restrictions- 
immediate  possession.  Price  $20,000.  BOX 
2303,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  equipped  on  contract, 

40  or  more  cows;  father,  two  sons;  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  BOX  2309,  Rural  New 
Y  orker. _ _ 

EASTERN  Connecticut:  Dairy  farm,  100  acres 
the  best  of  water  supply,  barn  for  37  tie- 
ups,  large  silo,  best  of  machineries,  37  head 
good  productive  herd,  excellent  milk  market’ 
Seven  room  house  and  bath,  newly  remodeled 
m  very  good  condition.  Price  $36,000.  Mildred 
E.  Vezina,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Box  88 
Barstow_  Road,  Canterbury,  Conn. 

FOR  Sale:  Apple  and  peach  orchard:  200-acre 
orchard,  good  producing  condition,  two  ten¬ 
ant  houses,  packing  house,  small  cold  storage 
ail  necessary  trucks  and  spray  rigs,  in  south¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  For  inspection  write 
Apple  Hill  Farm,  905  S.  Beaver  St.,  York  Pa 
or  telephone  York  82051. 

108-ACRE  turkey  farm:  Neat,  equipped  for 
2,000  birds,  lights,  water  in  ranges,  modern 
7-room  home,  owner  hospitalized,  priced  right 
ke!Sp  10-year  business  and  customers  for 
1956.  Guaranteed  income  return.  Other  proper- 
ti.es.  Don  Young  O’Donnell  Agency,  Schuyler - 
ville.  New _ York.  _ 

FARM  for  sale:  150  acres.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Wood,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

70  ACRES :  Dwelling.  Mile  from  Naticoke 
Puver.  Good  fishing.  Three  miles  from 
DuPont  plant.  Good  for  farming  and  chickens 
Apply  Frank  Calio,  Laurel.  Delaware. 


FLORIDA  Winter  Garden  farms,  money-mak- 
mg  Tung  groves,  and  wooded  homesites  in 
beautiful  Green  Hills.  Near  famous  Panama 
City  pleasure  resort.  World’s  finest  beaches. 
Many  lakes.  Best  fishing,  hunting.  Ten  and 
20 .  acre  farms.  Bearing  Tung  groves.  Lowest 
prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 

FOB,  Sale:  20-acre  poultry  farm!  modern 
buddings,  equipment  for  3,000  birds.  Hard 
surfaced  country  road,  20  miles  from  Atlan¬ 
tic  City;  $10,000  cash.  Also  consider  mortgage. 
Caroline  Zaremba,  Egg  Harbor  City  P.  O. 
Weekstown,  N.  J.  Telephone  Worth  5-0363-R-3 
BEAUTIFUL  well  located  265-acre,  2-man 
dairy  operation.  Large  part  in  early  gravel. 
Buildings  good,  three  apartment  houses,  52 
stancluon  barn,  two  silos,  many  out  buildings, 
paved  roads,  school  bus,  milk  plant  across 
road  from  barn.  Private  owner,  will  sell  bare 
or  equipped,  can  finance  part.  Post  Office 
Lock  Box  5,  Delevan,  New  York. _ 

MOUNTAIN  Top  summer  home:  7-room  house, 

excellent  condition,  furnished.  100  acres 
beautiful  meadows,  woods.  Sweeping  view,  in¬ 
cluding  Camel’s  Hump  $2,800.  Box  115,  Middle¬ 
sex,  Vermont. 


FOR  Sale:  160  acres,  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 
County.  Barn  holds  40  cows,  drinking  cups, 
house  10  rooms,  ail  conveniences,  power  line- 
near  Saratoga  race  track.  WL1  border  new 
state  highway.  View,  can  be  used  for  motels. 
Information  write  owner,  Cornelia  Kemmet, 
Box  305,  R.  F.  D.  l,  Schuylerville.  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  son,  lifetime  experience  with 

purebred  cattle,  crops,  want  to  rent  stocked 
equipped  farm.  Excellent  references.  BOX 

,,  JtxT  "  -  ' 


2322, 


lural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale  to  settle  estate:  Unoccupied  store, 
plot  100x200  feet.  Corner  lot  90x110  feet  with 
garage  now  rented.  Six  room  brick  house, 
vacant,  oil  heat,  plot  170x195  feet,  Katherine 
A.  Hayes,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3511. 


RETIREMENT  .Home:  Located  at  Greenwich, 
a  scenic,  peaceful  New  England  town 
midway  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and 
Saratoga.  Eight  rooms,  two  baths,  steam  heat. 
A.1  conveniences.  Grounds.  Trees.  No  repairs. 
dl-'st_move  in.  Others.  Howard  Cline  Agency, 
497  Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y7 


modern  new  home  in  the  Catskills.  Two 
bedrooms,  heat  ,one  acre.  Sacrifice  $6,900. 
Terms.  A.  Puleo,  Earlton.  N.  Y._ _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Small  log  cabin,  on  fishing 
stream  m  Moose  River  section  Adirondacks. 
R.  J.  Hartley,  R.  D.  2,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Hl9HkY  Profitable  Guernsey  "herd  and- farm. 

Mostly  young  and  purebred.  43  head  aver¬ 
age  10,500  milk,  474  fat  on  two  milkings,  T.B. 
and  Bang  free.  Shiny  new  curved-roof  mod- 
ern  barn  38x100  with  two  silos,  barn  cleaner. 
Extra  barn  for  20  head  young  stock.  Large 
v.nize-*i  Colonial  home  with  hot  water 
heat  by  oil,  twobaths.  Edge  of  village  of  1,800. 
Premium  milk  market.  All  good  power  equip- 

w?/nt’ii/rHetaith  foTSes  quick  sale.  Just  reduced 
20%.  Must  be  sold  quick.  Robert  E.  Atkinson, 
Realtor,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  stock  farm,  long  pasture  seasons, 
ReTl^r.eToPb?eTkVll$31N000VWantS?  Hendrickson 


H  v9™YA¥i  i  business  site,  beautiful 

home,  $13,500.  375  acres,  $24,500.  Master’s 

home  worth  it  alone;  big  barns!  Stores,  gas- 

r?,w®er,-iSi  a^rns.'  Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Cobleskill  -“Eastern”  N.  Y. 


05AIuf9E  County:  3V2  rooms,  50x125,  $2,800 
Eight  rooms,  60x100,  $9,750.  Five  acres  $L500 
a?£es,+  bouse,  bam,  state  road  $30,000.  Ask 

Ave.,  Mlddletowm  N.  ^oughton-  Dolson 


WANTED:  General  farm,  good  water  and 
BgxtU2r329,SORuralimNlw  Yorker"  "°  °bjection- 


Ar??\  133  acres,  excellent  build- 
livin’  Ho  s  ems ,  tractors,  equipment; 

$32,000.  Cortland.  158  acres,  good  buildings  21 
cattle,  tractors;  $28,000.  97  acres.  No  5  and  6 
soil,  village  edge,  32-stall  stable,  modern 
home,  30  top  Holsteins,  tractor;  $42,000.  For 
conipleteinformaticm  Willis  E.  Becker,  Broker 
Preble,  N.  Y,  Phone:  Cortland  PI  6-3424. 

WANTED .  Reasonable  rundown  or  vacant 
farm,  preferably  in  New  Jersey,  within 
hundred  miles  of  New  York  City.  Obernctorf"  " 
6  Greenwich  St.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 


pidm,  wnoiesa.e  and  retail  milk  roiue  with 
licenses  for  Troy,  Cohoes,  Green  Island  and 
Yramwdf,  ;  bouse,  hard  wood  floors. 

kitchen,  modern  bath.  On  maca- 
^road’,  tbliSe.  silos,  60  stanchions,  good 
supply.  Dairy  all  new  equipment,  pas- 
h^tlne9nn<^0m0gfni?e?’,’  PaPer  machine.’  Can 
Iv1  S7S  nnns  #“ly:  gassing  $90,000  year- 

s,  $^5,000.  Two  modern  tenant  houses 

R  Dab3?  Troy "  N  iYCluded’  Earl  M-  Duncan, 

i™?cr+s-  Good  grass,  grain  and  crop 
frSdow  T  r  timber.  Spring  watered.  Nice 
ii  outage.  A.  J.  Allen,  Route  2,  Salem.  N.  J. 

225  A9HD  farm:  Stone  house,  small  barn  out. 
buildings,  stream,  1  (2  hours  to  N  Y  '  ran 

N6  YaiT4?VrYdCVel0pld  ^att  15  Charlton" 


40  ACRE  farm,  brook,  good,  secluded  77m^T 
vifle!  New  York.  h°USe'  Ackley’  R-  2-‘  ^an- 
STOCK  farm  for  rent  In  Warren  CoiintlT 

cottage.  BOX  2354,  R»rai°  Np^w.if^'1'00111 


- - — - -  - — *  -’v  x  vji  ivci  . 

1  1 1;  and  chicken  farm.  Modern 

house,  outbuildings  all  in  excellent 


MARYLAND-Virglliia  ~Milk  Producei^A^: 

ation.^el^improvSf;1  jll^SOO^^olcms^ow 

operation ;  $42,000.  Both  good  farms.  Pa" 

Loudoun  County.  Virginia^6"1’  PurcelIville, 


Sg^es!aTamS,eVee?eca&fiV|iir^'^ 
evenings.  Matawan  l  011  heat-  CaU 


5dm^Viar^P5^  H00  lay^'-  excelTentTconT 


■a.".g££  “tea-  a?™-- «« 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


iRKHKf 

ApounhsS  si  <dviduP  wildfiower  honey:  Five 
AvPe0rU>-dKa!onah10  i?°U£ds  $3‘75  P^Pa‘d.  H.  J. 


PIEL  JbPiata  County  maple  “syrup":  One 

§»&  gsbipVn3t50:H^rbgearl1O"Mi1lVr0 


Hanclc’az.nrii’la  Krk™"’'1- 


CiS30KOEpoCs*atilSSg':zSe*1|fe  “f.  M{i 

gsria  “ifig?  5-,b- 


- vv/.w.  j9Api  ess  pa 

cans  clover  $9.60  here 
Romulus,  New  York 


zone.'  60-lb. 
Harry  T.  Gable. 


Pm{E  Maple  Syrup:  12  16-oz.  bottles  fancy 
w!.7-V50-  Twelve  quart  bottles  No  ’l 
Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna.  Pa. 

Wmapll  svruD'^nn  orders  for  “pure  VernmUt 
Floricl"dS  $T°0ramgeepaiP1O”Be?i's’’HOLldy  like® 


COUNTRY  BdARpT 


NORTHEASTERN  Penna.:  35  acres,  house,  im- 
^  Plov;cd  roadL  $35  month.  Pay  rent,  taxes, 
etc-  •  100  nionths,  get  title.  More  land  avail- 
able.  BOX  2330,  Rural  New  Y orker. 


FINGER  LAKES  Area:  Farms  all  sizes.  Dairy 
.  ®PaPe- r-pbiclien,  crop.  Tourist  and  nursing 
homes.  Three  general  stores.  H.  M.  Stocking 

broker6’  N’  Y"  salesman-  M-  J-  Rapalee, 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y 
COrtland  7-7865.  _ 

YOUNG  man  35,  seeks  position  in  milk  plant. 

Experience  in  route,  farm  and  plant.  With 
house  and  milk.  State  wages.  BOX  2318,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

SINGER  desires  position,  single,  36,  male, 

experienced,  references.  BOX  2319,  Rural 
New  Y orker. 

GARDENER  desires  position  on  private  estate; 

20  years  experience  in  growing  flowers; 
nursery  stock:  farm  crops.  Married,  no 
children,  references.  BOX  2320.  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  30  years  experience 
in  turkeys  and  poultry,  desires  work.  Able 
to  take  full  charge.  BOX  2321,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


LANDSCAPE,  forestry  expert,  horticulturist, 
.  tree  surgeon,  nursery  vineyard  culture  de¬ 
sires  private  position.  BOX  2327,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

FARM  Manager:  age  46,  married,  one  child; 

life  experienced  with  purebred  cattle  and 
machinery.  Able  to  give  c.ass  A  reference. 
BOX  2328,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry, 
free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland. 

New  Jersey.  _ 

SULLIVAN  County  best  productive  dairy  and 

poultry  farms.  Free  lists  on  request.  Herzog 
Realtor.  250  Broadway,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

FARMETTE:  Five  acres,  2-story  barn,  hen- 

nery,  cottage,  improvements;  $6,250.  O.  S. 
Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  New 
Paltz  2046. 

April  7,  1956 


260  ACRES:  50-cow  dairy,  stocked,  equipped. 

Spring  watered  pastures,  woodland,  pond 
site,  fruit  trees,  8-room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone,  mail,  school  bus,  churches 
deer  hunting;  $33,000.  Jesse  Palmer,  Sherman’ 
New  York. 


SACRIFICE:  2%  acres.  South  Jersey.  Three 
greenhouses,  20,000  feet  glass.  Six  rooms  and 
bath  dwelling,  new  oil  heat,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone;  quarter  mile  from  center  Egg  Harbor 
City  and  Route  30,  between  Atlantic  City  and 
Philadelphia.  Appraised  at  $18,600;  will  sell  at 
$12,000,  or  consider  exchanges.  Not  now 
operating,  immediate  occupancy.  BOX  2310 
Rural  New_  Yorker^ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Cottage  in  village,  six  rooms  and 
bath  just  completed:  automatic  oil  heat;  ex¬ 
ceptional  offer.  Contact  owner.  Robert  Wood- 
row,  Milford,  New  York. 


STORE-Station,  fixtures,  dwelling.  Quick  sale 
bargain.  Arthur  Marschner,  Roulette.  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  11-room  house  fully  furnished; 

boarders  or  two  families.  Price  $8,000.  BOX 
2311,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Five  apartments,  all  improvements, 

near  village.  BOX  2312,  Rural  New  Yorker! 


SULLIVAN  County  farms,  homes,  businesses 
etc.  Bernard  Heller,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FERTILE  alfalfa  farm,  over  200  acres,  92-cow 
milking  barn,  exceptional  fine  large  stone 
house,  etc.  along  highway  in  Pennsylvania 
approximately  100  miles  west  of  N.  Y.  C 
BOX  2313,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GROCERY  store  doing  business,  country 
$10,000  cash.  Three  5-room  apartments.  Good 
income  for  elderly  couple,  write  Fred  Donald- 
son,  Mays  Landing.  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  farm  for  rent:  Exceptional  opportunity 
to  buy  35  head  cattle,  modern  equipment 
Connecticut  market,  excellent  house.  Send 
full  details.  BOX  2314.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BERKS  County,  Penna.:  Profitable  butcher 
business  including  three  market  stands,  two 
routes,  butcher  shop,  step-in  truck,  fine  twin 
dwelling;  priced  to  sell.  Melvin  Binkley, 
Broker,  Denver,  Penna. _ 

SOUTHEASTERN  Penna. :  Fine  126-acre  dairy 
farm,  quick  possession,  $24,000;  188  acre 

farm  $35,000.  Two  adjoining  poultry  farms  27 
acres;  18  acre  turkey  farm  $7,900.  Melvin 
Binkley,  Broker,  Denver,  Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  70'/2  acre  farm  near  Little  Valley, 
T  -9,',  Xv  Stock  and  tools.  Walter  Beckman, 
Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  54  acre  farm,  general  and  fruit, 
big  income  modern  homes,  good  barns  all 
farming  equipment,  tractor,  spreader,  fruit 
sprayer,  near  Oswego  paved  street.  Priced  for 


H,ouse  with  water,  lights,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Catskiii  Mt.  State  Park.  Must  be  rea- 
sonable.  BOX  2331,  Rural  New  Yorker 


’ S  retreat:  10  acres  carefully  groomed 
in>eaU‘>yit  Quarter  mile  high  lakefront. 
Connor  table  2-bedroom,  2-bath,  charmingly 
fuinished  early  American  manner.  $44,500 
John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness.  Florida. 


restaurant  for  sale.  Dining  room 
,  Rduor  bar  located  in  prominent  Man- 

kattan  hotel.  Street  entrance.  16-year  lease 

RfiY0Vi9Shi)  $30  000  mortage.  Together  $45,000! 
2o32,  Rural  New  Yorker, 


FkGRlDA.  Orange  City  Hills  planned  develop- 
rnent  of  retirement  homes  and  lots.  Guaran- 
+SSd  hAgh  elevation,  purest  water;  near  Day- 
^Heach.  Good  fishing.  Reasonable.  For 
further  information  write  to  J.  Daniel  Kolar 
Realtor,  Box  202,  Orange  City.  Florida.  ’ 

P9IL  Saje:  Country  store  in  Catskills.  BOX 
2349,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  east  of  Hudson  River. 
„.  Plea|,e  send  information  and  price  to  BOX 
2350,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM:  Near  Catskiii,  New  York,  with  many 
r^L^P^ktuldings  to  rent  without  house  or 
|of,re  toe  owner.  Reasonable.  BOX 

23ol, _ Rural _ New  Yorker. 

RENT:  Five  furnished  rooms,  retired  couple, 
garden,  ppultryhouse;  near  State 
College,  Pennsylvania.  Permanent.  Reliable 
$40.  Mrs.  Mary  Williams,  Centre  Hall  Pa.  ’ 
COUNTRY  Hotel:  Fully  licensed  and  equipped, 
vuiv,  bedrooms.  About  three  acres;  on  main 
highway,  Juniata  County.  Ill  health.  Will 
rJenna06’  $10,000.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield. 


183  ACRE  Sussev  County  dairy  farm.  100 

acres  tillable,  11-room  colonial  house;  barn, 
32  stanchions,  barn  11  stanchions,  garage 
machine  shed,  grainery.  All  modern  and  iii 
excellent  condition.  Russell  Christie,  R.  D 
1,  Newton,  New  Jersey.  Telephone  978-J 


FOR  Sale:  Trailer  court  and  motel.  Eight 
TTUPlt?’  four  kitchenettes,  250  feet  frontage  on 
u.  o,  l.  30  trailer  spaces  with  patios,  lawn  and 
tiopical  trees,  shrubbery.  Year  round  busi- 
ness.  ^  Price  $56,000.  Terms.  W.  J  Walker 
2730  S.  Dixie  Highway,  Fort  Pierce,  ’Florida’ 


FOR  Sale:  Bar  and  Grille  with  eight  room 
apartment:  old  established  business.  Price 
complete  with  all  fixtures;  $15,000.  half  cash. 
Henry  fator,  Valatie.  N.  Y.  (Columbia  Co.) 


225  ACRES:  Six  miles  from  Troy.  Very  oro- 
d-cl ' Y,® ,  sa^d  loam.  High  state  cultivation. 
S  dltolex  house,  bath;  $25,000.  Also 
Wagner,  R.  D.^Sl:  Ne™ent.  Walter 


SUSSEX  County,  N.  J. :  Income  property,  four 
apartments,  plus  owners  cottage"  %  acre 
Income  $3,500,  on  county  road  in  good  town 
Efar  jfke-.  Dow  taxes  and  maintenance.  BOX 
2352,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  Very  small  improved  or  neglected 
quick  sale,  Westcott,  BrokerT" OswegorN.  '  N.  y!"c.  0BOXn23’53,rRuraiaNeCv  Yorker.*6"1  t0 


§|dho^^^xSuir5a." 

October.  Frymire  Farm,  Trout  Run.  J?a.Ugn 
DAUGHTER  and  mother  wish  secluded  farm 
Rural  rNewWYoiekedr!  a"d  Vacatio»-  COX  2323, 
WANTED:  Elderly  couple  to  board  best  nf 
HavensanRoscoeV,dNeSY.$(i0  P6r  m°ntA  Gracia 

WhAo™ WrUereMrsady7P  gentlaman  to  shari 
Ma?garetville.te N^y5' Yoric.  Kr3ata’  B°X  498’ 


_ _ MISCELLANEOUS 

•  Small  one-keyboard  pump  orsan  in 
good  condition.  Write  details  iScfudinS 
price  to  BOX  433,  Rural  New  Yorker  g 

100  TONS  of  baled  timothy  hay,  verv  rea- 
OR°r27578.  Nf  £U1Ck  sa]e’  Telephone  Cmnilius 

'hard6 ’wood 

your  2355.°Rur1‘i‘<NS.wd°ag;g  '» 

TRACKS  to  fit  Ford  or  Ferguson  tractor  in 
NewrfYork°"dltl0"'  Fled  Hermann-  Callicoon, 

^j^riTDD:  Old  oil  lamps,  glassware  china 
doHs.mmiatui-es:  describe  fully.  A.  Pei^mos* 
13  E.  Union,  Bethlehem,  Penna.  ’ 


WANTED:  Used  five  horsepower  garden  trac- 
tor.  Please  state  complete  description 

H,Se^ewKYork’.  143  Bay  32nd  St”  BroSkiyn 
^Poinl^'Antique  ^S^op!C!"on5^^ohvt!aNew  Yhrk! 
^VNm-tlivilieTrNewr  Yoi'kry  CUUer’  Jaro  Malec’ 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles 
Telephone  683121  Closed  Sunday  Murray 
Nevyl,  YorktbeaS^  Townline  Road,  Marcellus, 

SALE:  Slightly  used  Allis  Chalmers  W  D. 

tractor  International  Super  C  tractor  acces- 

Jersey  CUy^N.  Jransport  Corp-  Box  305. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4  00  three 
pounds  $5-00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Five  new  smooth,  straight  50-foot 
a  ,spru£?„  poles>  tops  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Also  200  spruce  boards,  five-fourth  inch  by 
eight  inches,  12  feet  long,  sound,  dressed  four 
sides.  Also  copies  National  Tribune  before  i  v-6 
Send  list,  with  old  books,  and  prices  Pa  or 
Company,  Box  311,  Greenwood  Lake.  N  Y* 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  w 
Christman.  R.  t).  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone! 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian-  trailer  load  deliveries.  Snvder 
Petroleum  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  45111. 


ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con¬ 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


TIMBER  and  saw  logs  wanted,  especially 
interested  in  Red  Oak  and  Poplar.  Write  or 
telephone  for  full  particulars.  Miller’s  Saw- 
mill,  Post  Office  Box  156,  Elizabethville,  Pa 
Telephone  58. 


WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  War 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis  R  F  D 
1,  Derry,  New  Hampshire. 
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GOOD  COW  MILKING  COMES  FIRST 


No  calf,  no  man  and  no  machine  can  do  a  safe, 
satisfactory  and  complete  job  of  milking  cows 
without  TUG  &  PULL. 

They  never  have  — they  never  will. 


TUG  &  PULL  is  built  into  every  Surge  milker.  See 
it  milking  fast  and  clean  in  these  photos  —  ^  The 
Surge  Bucket  Milker  ©  Surge  Siphon  Parlor  Stall 
Milker  Surge  Stanchion  Pipeline  Milker. 


The  last  word  in  automatic  Pipeline  Push-Button  Washing 


ClECTKOBSA/lt  mo.*) 


*AThe  right  routine  locked  up  in  a  box  that  has  no  key** 

Automotkally  cycles 'the  rinses  at  correct  temperature.  Meters  detergent 
and  sanlffoeiv  Saves  hundreds  of  hoars  of  washing  labor. 


Every  milking  system  on  this  page  has  Surge  TUG  & 
PULL,  the  matchless  Surge  milking  action  that: 

Keeps  feat  cups  DOWN. 

Protects  udder  from  creeping  teat  cups. 

Gets  more  milk  —  by  itself. 

Milks  faster  —  shortens  your  milking  fob. 

The  simple  design  that  makes  real  TUG  &  PULL  pos¬ 
sible  also  makes  the  Surge  easiest  to  clean.  And  every 
Surge  System  —  parlor,  pipeline,  or  bucket  —  is  backed 
by  the  Organised  Surge  Service  truck  that  comes  right 
to  your  farm. 

That's  why  thousands  are  switching  to  SURGE, 


down  on  Surge  Units 

♦  •  ♦  op  to  24  months  to  pay 
on  Surge  Milking  Equipment 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  To* 


842  West  Belden  Avenue 
Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON 
KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO 
SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 

Copyright  1956  BABSON  BROS.  Co. 
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Spring  Smiles  in  the  Valley 
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'otato  Production 


By  PAUL  MOSHER 


N  1955,  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Maine  grew  over  65,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  about 
156,000  acres  of  land.  Some 
140,000  acres  of  these  were 
grown  in  the  well-known 
county  of  Aroostook,  located 
in  the  far  north  of  the  State.  As  Aroostook 
County  produces  more  potatoes  than  any  other 
county  in  the  United  States,  so  Maine  leads  all 
the  other  states  in  their  production,  too. 
Maine’s  potato  prominence  is  a  result  of  favor¬ 
able  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  plus  the  pro¬ 
gressive  thinking  of  growers  who  seem  to  have 
an  ability  to  change  readily  with  new  develop¬ 
ments. 

Potatoes  are  essentially  a  cool  weather  crop 
that  produces  best  yields  and  highest  quality 
when  temperatures  average  below  70  degrees 
throughout  the  whole  growing  season.  At 
Presque  Isle,  center  of  the  Aroostook  County 
area,  the  average  temperature  for  any  month 
is  seldom  over  65  degrees.  Good  potato  crops 
also  need  liberal  and  uniform  rainfall  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season,  but  especially  during 
July  and  August.  An  inch  of  rain  per  week  is 
ideal.  Although  precipitation  varies  from  year 
to  year,  the  15-year  average  at  Presque  Isle 
of  3.05  inches  for  May,  3.84  in  June,  4.18  in 
July,  3.29  for  August  and  3.63  inches  in  Sep¬ 
tember  shows  that  it  approaches  what  is 
needed  for  top  tuber  production. 

In  general,  Maine’s  soils  are  favorable  for 
potato  production,  too.  Its  brown,  gravelly 
loam  that  dries  out  so  well  in  the  Spring  and 
after  heavy  rains  also  holds  moisture  well 
enough  so  potato  crops  are  not  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  short  periods  of  drought.  Moreover, 
the  land  is  easily  tilled  and  does  not  offer  the 
difficulties  of  cultivating  or  harvesting  en¬ 
countered  on  soil  of  heavier  types.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  soils  do  have  small 
stones  about  the  size  of  potatoes,  and  these 
present  problems  at  harvest  time.  They  can 
be  especially  troublesome  when  the  potato 
combine  is  used. 

Maine  Growers  Use  Good  Seed 

There  are  three  types  of  seed  available  in 
Maine :  ( 1 )  so-called  seed  board,  ( 2 )  founda¬ 
tion  and  ( 3 )  certified.  The  seed  produced  by 
the  State  Seed  Board  is  the  finest  available 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  as  near  disease 
free  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Grown  on  an 
isolated  farm  in  the  town  of  Masardis,  the 
seed  has  been  built  up  from  small  lots  of  each 
variety.  Many  of  these  small  lots,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  are  tested  tuber  by  tuber  in  green¬ 
houses;  any  found  infected  with  latent  mosaic 
are  destroyed.  Disease-free  tubers  of  the  newer 
varieties  are  the  only  kind  that  get  planted  in 
the  seed  plots  at  Masardis.  Any  other  diseases 
such  as  leaf  roll,  mosaic  and  spindle  tuber  that 
are  found  in  the  field  are  carefully  circum¬ 
scribed  and  killed.  Every  precaution  known 
against  introduction  of  ring  rot  is  deliberately 
practiced.  The  Masardis  Farm  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Seed  Board,  which  is 
composed  of  actual  potato  growers.  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  Maine  Extension  Ser¬ 


vice  all  cooperate  with  the  board  in  advice  and 
suggestions.  Between  90  and  100  acres  of 
“super-quality”  seed  are  grown  annually  on 
the  farm,  the  seed  going  then  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  to  foundation  seed  growers. 

Foundation  seed  is  grown  by  practical  farm¬ 
ers  and  is  tested  in  Florida  during  the  Winter. 
To  make  the  Foundation  List,  potatoes  in 
Florida  must  have  a  total  disease  infection  of 
less  than  a  half  of  one  per  cent  Last  year 
over  6,000  acres  made  this  List.  Foundation 
seed  is  sold  mostly  to  certified  seed  growers. 
In  1955  nearly  43,000  acres  were  passed  for 
certified  seed.  Potatoes  entered  for  certifica¬ 
tion  get  two  field  inspections  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  another  at  harvest  time,  and  a  final 
inspection  when  they  are  shipped.  Certified 
seed  can  be  recognized  by  the  blue  tag  at¬ 
tached  to  each  bag  of  it.  All  inspections  are 
made  by  qualified  inspectors  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Certified  seed  is  sold 
chiefly  to  table-stock  growers. 

Good  seed  is  the  foundation  of  any  good 
potato  program.  Without  it,  even  the  best  pro¬ 
duction  practices  are  wasted.  Tests  have 
shown,  for  example,  that  Katahdin  potatoes 
from  the  State  Seed  Board  Farm  yield — due 
undoubtedly  to  their  extremely  low  latent 
mosaic  contamination — 30  to  40  bushels  more 
per  acre  than  other  seed  of  the  same  variety. 
All  Maine  seed  has  zero  tolerance  for  ring 
rot. 

What  Varieties  Are  Grown? 

Maine  grows  many  varieties  of  potatoes. 
The  Foundation  List  shows  that  15  different 
ones  were  tested  in  1955.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  a  few  more  varieties  grown  for  certifica¬ 
tion  or  table  stock,  too.  Many  of  these  are 
grown  in  small  acreages  for  seed,  and  they 
are  sold,  for  the  most  part,  outside  the  State. 

By  far  the  largest  acreage  is  of  Katahdins. 
Next  in  importance  come  Green  Mountains, 
followed  by  Kennebecs,  and  Russet  Burbanks. 
Acreage  of  the  comparatively  new  Cherokee 
variety  is  increasing,  and  it  shows  promise  of 


Dipping  freshly-cut  potato  seed  pieces  in  antibiotic 
solution  before  planting  helps  control  decay  and 
black  leg  in  Maine  potato  plantings . 


becoming  a  leading  table-stock  variety.  The 
Russet  Burbank  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  past  three  years,  the  estimate  for  its  acre¬ 
age  last  year  being  15,000  acres.  As  long  as 
people  will  pay  a  premium  for  this  variety. 
Maine  will  grow  it.  Because  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  Maine  crop  is  steadily  going  into  potato 
chips,  the  acreage  of  Kennebec  may  increase; 
it  seems  to  be  best  for  chips. 

Planting  the  Seed  Pieces 

The  period  from  May  15  to  June  1  is  a  busy 
one  for  Maine’s  potato  growers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  155,000  acres  grown  is  planted  at 
this  time.  This  means  that  all  the  seed  must  be 
cut  and  put  into  the  ground  with  fertilizer  in 
about  two  w-eeks.  The  potatoes  are  usually 
planted  with  two-row,  tractor-drawn  planters 
in  rows  34  or  36  inches  apart.  The  seed  pieces 
are  spaced  from  six  to  10  inches  in  the  row, 
depending  upon  the  variety  and  purpose  for 
which  the  potatoes  are  grown.  Russet  Bur¬ 
banks  are  an  exception  to  this,  however;  they 
usually  go  in  every  18  to  20  inches  in  the  row’. 
Potatoes  for  seed  are  generally  spaced  closer 
than  potatoes  for  table  use  because  smaller- 
sized  tubers  are  desired.  Excepting  for  Russet 
Burbanks,  it  usually  takes  from  35  to  50 
bushels  of  seed  to  plant  an  acre.  A  few  growers 
have  used  as  much  as  60  bushels.  Seed  pieces 
are  planted  about  two  inches  below  the  ground 
and  are  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil. 

Heavy  Rates  of  Fertilizer  Used 

Maine  soils,  like  most  soils  in  the  Northeast, 
are  not  naturally  very  fertile.  The  land  re¬ 
quires  comparatively  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizer  to  get  maximum  yields.  But  soils 
respond  well  to  fertilization.  Soil  tests  show 
that,  over  the  years,  levels  of  phosphorus  and 
potash  have  actually  been  built  up  in  the  soil. 
In  1955,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  soils  tested 
in  Aroostook  County  were  high  in  these  two 
elements.  Before  DDT  and  other  improved  in¬ 
secticides  came  into  use,  growers  used  fertil¬ 
izer  analyses  such  as  8-12-20  or  6-9-15  at  the 
rate  of  from  1,100  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre. 
Since  DDT  has  come  into  use,  however,  they 
are  able  to  keep  potatoes  alive  longer  and  they 
get  higher  yields  with  even  greater  amounts 
of  fertilizer.  Experimental  results  have  shown 
that  when  fertilizer  rates  were  increased  like 
this,  more  phosphorus  and  potash  than  neces¬ 
sary  was  being  applied.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
fertilizer  ratio  is  changing.  The  6-9-9  or  8-12-12 
ratios  are  fairly  common  now7.  Many  growers 
are  even  going  to  a  1-1-1  ratio  such  as  10-10-10 
or  12-12-12  where  soil  tests  show  high  levels 
of  phosphorus  and  potash.  Yields  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  decrease  in  phosphorus  and  pot- 
ah,  and  quality  is  improved.  The  usual  rate  of 
application  is  high  enough  to  provide  about 
140  to  160  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Chemical  Weed  Control 

Chemical  herbicides  have  been  a  great  help 
to  potato  growers.  They  save  one  or  two 
cultivations  and,  in  many  cases,  make  it 
possible  to  control  weeds  that  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be  controlled.  Most  growers  use  dinitros 

(Continued  on  Page  318) 
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Electric  Fencing  on  Farms 

Besides  saving  time  and  expense ,  it  makes 
confinement  of  livestock  more  flexible. 

By  ERNEST  R.  GRANT 


“E”  stands  for  electricity,  then 
let  it  also  stand  for  economy 
and  ease  in  fencing.  After  a 
few  good  shocks,  all  classes  of 
farm  livestock  so  well  respect 
and  stay  away  from  electrified 
wire  that  it  can  also  stand  for 
efficiency.  Electric  fencing  can  be  used  almost 
anywhere  there  is  need  for  permanent  fenc¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  It  keeps  cattle  confined  to 
temporary  grazing  in  meadows  or  aftermath 
while  nearby  crops  are  protected  It  encloses 
feed  lots  and  lanes.  A  strand  of  electric  wire 
on  short  inside  posts  strengthens  an  old  fence 
until  a  new  one  can  be  built.  Electricity  was 
first  adapted  for  farm  fencing  by  practical 
farmers  about  20  years  ago. 

Electric  fences  are  certainly  economical. 
True,  the  control  box  is  an  extra  feature  which 
must  be  purchased,  but  its  cost  is  not  great 
at  from  $12  to  $35.  After  you  have  it,  all  the 
cost  figures  are  in  favor  of  electric  over  stand¬ 
ard  fencing.  You  need  less  wire — one  strand 
instead  of  three  or  four,  you  can  use  smaller 
wire,  and  you  may  set  both  fewer  and  smaller 
posts.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  actual  costs  fox- 
fencing  a  square  10-acre  field.  If  you  use  a  47- 
inch-  woven  wire  and  seven-foot  metal  posts 
a  rod  apart,  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  the 
160  rods  will  come  to  about  $400.  If  you  build 
of  four-strand  barbed  wire  with  metal  posts 
a  rod  apart,  the  cost  is  approximately  $240. 
But  with  light-weight  electrified  barbed  wire 
on  metal  posts  set  three  rods  apart  the  cost 
of  the  fencing — including  a  controller — comes 
to  less  than  $125.  Its  cost  is  half  that  of  barbed 
wire  and  a  third  of  woven  wire.  Of  course,  the 
operating  charges  should  be  considered,  too; 
but  for  the  average  seven  or  so  kilowatts  an 
electric  fence  uses  a  month  the  electricity  is 
only  about  18  cents.  Moreover,  woven  wire  for 
the  fence  would  weigh  nearly  a  ton,  for  four 
strands  of  barbed  wire  700  pounds,  and  for  the 
electric  fence  line — if  smooth  wire  is  used — 
only  15  to  20  pounds.  With  one  strand  of 
regular  barbed  wire,  it  would  weigh  about  180 
pounds.  The  burden  in  putting  up  electric 
fences  is  obviously  lighter,  too. 

The  Control  Box  Is  Important 

The  control  box  or  controller  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  item.  It  supplies  and  controls  electricity 
through  the  wires,  so  it  must  be  constructed 
for  both  safety  and  for  delivery  of  a  shock 
which  animals  respect.  It  also  must  be  built 
so  that  unskilled  people  cannot  tamper  with  it 
and  get  it  out  of  adjustment.  A  controller  is  no 
plaything;  it  is  an  intricate,  complicated 
mechanism.  Some  types  contain  as  many  as 
300  parts.  It  must  be  sturdily  built  of  good 
materials  to  withstand  the  electric  “make  and 
break”  sixty  times  a  minute  for  months  and 
years.  It  must  perform  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Whether  the  soil  is  wet  ( and  thus  a  better  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity)  or  dry,  it  must  deliver 
the  same  amount  of  current:  enough  to  shock 
but  not  enough  to  injure  or  kill. 

Controllers  built  today  will  fulfill  all  of  these 
conditions.  For  safety’s  sake  in  some,  the 
mechanism,  though  sealed  in,  can  be  removed 
as  a  unit  for  repair  by  experienced  electricians. 
Many  companies  recommend  that  controllers 
be  sent  back  to  the  factory  for  repair. 

Some  operate  only  on  six-volt  battery  cur¬ 
rent;  a  hot-shot  or  a  wet  battery  is  used.  Some 
operate  on  115-volt  A.C.  current  from  electric 
lines.  Others  operate  on  either.  The  cost  of  a 
good  controller  operated  by  battery  or  one  oper¬ 
ated  by  high-line  current  is  from  $20  to  $25. 
A  combination  controller  operating  from  both 
battery  and  A.C.  current  is  from  $25  to  $35. 

Manufacturers  may  be  guided  by  codes 
which  state  how  electric  fence  controllers  shall 
be  constructed.  The  two  most  commonly  known 
are  ones  issued  by  the  Industrial  Commission 
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of  Wisconsin  and  by  Underwriters  Laboratories 
of  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  approval  are  issued  to  controllers 
which  meet  specifications  as  to  construction 
and  to  control  of  electricity.  Controllers  la¬ 
beled  as  approved  are  well  built  and  safe.  Any 
controller  which  does  not  have  the  approval 
of  one  of  these  codes  should  not  be  used.  This, 
of  course,  rules  out  home-made  devices.  And 
it  rules  out  controllers  which  do  not  meet 
specifications  of  safety  or  efficiency. 

How  Strong  Is  the  Shock? 

How  much  current  can  an  electric  fence 
carry  and  still  be  safe?  The  Wisconsin  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  Code  requires  that  it  be  in¬ 
termittent,  i.e.  with  a  period  of  shock,  usually 
a  tenth  of  a  second,  followed  by  an  oft’  period 
of  some  nine-tenths  of  a  second.  Not  more  than 
.004  ampere  of  current  per  second  can  be  used. 
The  code  also  states  that  current  can  be  no 
greater  than  that  a  small  child  two  to  five 
years  old  with  feet  in  water  and  holding  tightly 
to  the  fence  can  withstand.  Technically,  this  is 
a  load  of  about  500  ohms. 

Some  controllers  operate  so  that  fence  wires 
burn  off  grass  and  weeds,  thus  saving  labor  of 
cutting.  The  question  of  safety  applies  to  these 
as  to  other  types.  Do  they  have  the  approval  of 
one  or  more  of  the  safety  codes? 

Probably  the  best  place  for  the  A.C.  con¬ 
troller  box  is  on  the  dry  inside  wall  of  a  build¬ 
ing  where  it  can  be  easily  observed.  Battery- 
operated  controllers  are  weatherproof  and  may 
be  hung  on  a  post  in  the  field.  They  should  be 
grounded  well  to  a  copper-coated  rod  or  pipe 


For  especially  effective  barriers  three  wires  may 
be  used,  with  but  the  top  one  electrified. 


There  are  specially-shaped  insulators  to  take 
strain  in  three  directions  at  fence  corners. 


driven  into  moist  soil.  Partitions  through  which 
electric  fence  wires  lead  should  be  protected 
by  porcelain  tubing.  When  the  controller  is  in 
place,  properly  grounded,  connected  to  the 
fence,  and  plugged  into  the  current,  it  is  ready 
to  go  to  work  keeping  animals  where  they 
belong.  If  the  controller  stops  clicking  and  the 
light  stops  flashing,  the  fence  is  not  being  elec¬ 
trified.  A  current  tester  can  then  be  used  to 
find  the  short.  This  consists  of  an  electric  cord 
with  bare  metal  on  either  end.  One  end  stuck 
into  the  ground  and  the  other  touched  to  wire 
actually  electrified  causes  a  small  light  to  glow. 
The  use  of  this  tester  at  intervals  along  the 
line  soon  locates  the  short. 

Wire  for  Electric  Fences 

One  has  a  choice  of  wires  for  electric  fence: 
smooth  or  barbed,  heavy  or  light,  steel  or 
copper.  Standard  weight  barbed  wire  can  be 
more  easily  seen  by  both  man  and  livestock, 
of  course,  and  this  is  important.  An  animal 
accustomed  to  an  electric  fence  stays  away 
from  it;  he  is  not  likely  to  touch  a  wire  that 
can  be  easily  seen.  Barbs  aid,  too,  in  actually 
contacting  the  animal  and  in  delivering  the 
shock.  But  barbed  wire  is  heavy  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  handle,  and  it  requires  more  posts  than 
lighter  wire. 

A  smooth  wire  is  light  and  easy  to  handle, 
it  costs  less,  and  it  requires  fewer  posts.  But  a 
small  smooth  wire  is  not  easily  seen  and  run¬ 
ning  animals  may  go  through  it.  For  perma¬ 
nent  electric  fences,  standard  weight  barbed 
wire  is  commonly  used.  Posts  are  spaced  one  to 
two  rods  apart.  For  temporary  fences,  light  16- 
gauge  smooth  wire  is  used.  A  half  mile  of  this 
—  it  weighs  only  15  pounds  or  so  —  cost  about 
$9.00. 

A  type  of  wire  is  made  with  a  steel  core 
covered  with  copper.  The  core  provides 
strength  and  limits  stretching  and  sagging. 
The  copper  covering'  gives  rust  protection  and 
increases  conductivity.  There  is  also  on  the 
market  barbed  wire  built  especially  for  elec¬ 
tric  fences.  It  is  of  lighter  gauge  than  standard 
barbed  wire  and  has  longer  barbs  to  get  under 

( Continued  on  Page  325 ) 


Standard  barbed  wire  may  be  used  advantageously 
for  single-strand  electric  fencing. 


An  electric  fence  is  more  economical  to  build 
than  a  four-strand  barbed  wire  structure. 
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Have  the  Biggest  Berries  irt  Town  in  Your  Garden! 
STERN’S  DELUXE  "EMPIRE”  PLANTS 

Produce  Magnificent 

'PUIM  SIZE 
STRAWBERRI 

EASY  TQ  GROW!  WINTER  HARDY!  GUARANTEED! 


Ever  raised  strawberries  so  huge  they  were  the  talk 
of  your  neighborhood?  Ever  eaten  luscious,  juicy', 
sweet,  firm-textured  strawberries  as  big  as  plums? 

Now  you  can,  with  Stern’s  superb  "Empire”  Straw¬ 
berry  plants!  They  produce  extra  red  showpiece  ber¬ 
ries  so  big,  3  or  4  fill  a  dessert  dish !  Berries  of  such 
incomparable  flavor  that  after  one  taste  you  know  you’re  eating  the  world’s  finest !  Best  of  all, 
they  produce  deluxe  strawberries  by  the  thousands— go  on  producing  for  years ! 

FROM  EACH  PLANT— 6  PINTS  OF  BERRIES  A  YEAR! 

Stern’s  superior  "Empire”  Strawberries  are  easy  to  grow,  absolutely  hardy— resist  drought— 
thrive  even  in  hot  weather.  Such  enormous  producers  thar  over  3-year  field  tests  each  plant 
proved  itself  a  little  "strawberry  factory  —actually  yielded  an  average  of  6  pints  of  deluxe 
"plum  size”  strawberries  a  year! 

HAVE  PLANTS  FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2>^c  EACH! 

You’d  expect  to  pay  premium  prices  foi  these  premium  plants.  Order  now  and  they’re  yours 
for  only  a  few  pennies  each !  They  make  ideal  low-growing  border  plants,  with  glistening 
green  foliage,  big  white  and  yellow  flowers  that  develop  into  luscious  red  fruit.  Plant  them 
in  beds,  of  course,  and  also  along  walks,  or  use  to  beautify  any  bare  spot.  Plant  enough  so 
you  can  have  all  the  delicious  "plum  size”  strawberries  you  want  for  shortcakes,  jams  and  to 
serve  with  cream.  Highly  recommended  for  freezing.  Retain  their  flavor  perfectly,  so  plant  an 
ample  quantity  and  enjoy  rest  strawberry  luxury  all  year! 

BEST  PLANTING  TIME  IS  NOW- ORDER  WITH  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 

"Empire”  Strawberry  Plants  are  out  finest.  Largest  No.  1  size— best  and  biggest  grade.  That’s 
official.  Their  strong,  well  developed  crowns  and  roots  withstand  even  severe  winter  condi¬ 
tions.  They  produce  an  abundance  of  deluxe  berries  every  year.  You  must  be  completely  satis¬ 
fied.  Otherwise  receive  free  replacement  or  your  money  back.  That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Note  These  Low  Prices  for  Deluxe  Plants— The  More  You  Order  The  More  You  Save! 

50  for  $2,50  1  00  for  $4  500  for  $15  1000  for  $25 

JBterirs  Nurseries  r,  Geneva,  New  York 


Specialists  in  Rare  and  Choice  Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers  , 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  0  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6,98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GAELETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 

BLUESPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  10  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


5|3?° 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20- D, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Certified  Blueberry  Plants 

12  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  $5,18 

ASSORTED  VARIETIES 

Rooted  Cuttings  and  Larger  Plants 

A.  G.  AMMON 

A.  G.  AMMON,  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

Field  Grown  ::  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  full-bearing  plants,  from  the 

TOMATO  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD 

25-51.00,  50-51.50,  postpaid;  400-52.50,  1000- 
54.00  express  collect;  10,000  or  over  53.50  per 
thousand,  express  collect.  You  can  depend 
on  our  25  years  experience.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  folder. 

M.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Dept.  B,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES.  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARGUS 
40  Varieties — Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS, 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Allgolds  and  Bunch  Partoricos:  200,  $2.00;  500,  $3.00; 
1000,  $5.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos:  200,  $1.50; 
50,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.  Growers’  Guide  Free. 
J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESEE 

Rutgers  Tomato  Plants 

Strong,  stocky  plants.  Field  grown  from  N.  Y.  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed.  Ready  for  shipping  about  May  20  thru 
June  20.  Also  cabbage  plants,  best  varieties. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  particulars. 

E.  H.  HAMSTEAD,  GREENWOOD,  DELAWARE 


Catalog 

on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  — 

!  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

19.50 

Rhubarb  —  1 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

— 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

_ 

3 

yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— ■ 

Horseradish 

.75 

!  .40 

1.95 

3.50 

22. CO 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  NJ. 


FROSTPROOF,  FsELD-GRO.  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

NOW  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat 
Dutch,  Ballhead,  Golden  Acre,  Round  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market:  500,  52.75;  1000, 

54.50  prepaid.  5000  or  more  $2.50  per  thous¬ 
and  F.O.B.  Franklin,  V  rginia.  ALL  PLANTS 
BY  SINGLE  HUNDRED  31.00  PREPAID. 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Onion,  Sweet  Pepper 
and  Cauliflower  Plants  ready  later.  Write 
now  for  price  list  on  these  and  let  us  book 
your  order  without  delay. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin  Va. 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 
HARRiSONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


tree 

Planting  stock — seedlings  and  transplants.  Scotch  Pine 
a  specialty.  Many  other  popular  species.  We  grow 
millions.  Quantity  stock  at  low  prices  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  FREE  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

7-A  Jerseybelle.  This  new  variety  is  noted-  for  extra 
large  size,  delicious  taste,  good  shipping  quality  and 
disease  resistance.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS.  RO  B  B I  NSV I LLE,  N.  J. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $3.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  2655, _ BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


CHRISTMAS  TRIES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 

“freT 

Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 

20- D, 

FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY, 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  P 

RASPBERRY 

LANTS 

Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason- 

_ _  _ „  able  prices.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries, Box  R-426, Princess  Anne,Md. 

NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRID 

GOLDEN  BEAUTY,  All-American  silver  me¬ 
dal  winner  for  1955.  Also,  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Washington,  Tunxis,  Carmelcross,  Hoo- 
sier  Gold,  Grant,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 
BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Essentially  Virus  Free  Howard  17.  Catskill  and 
Sparkle.  Also  regular  stock  of  Howard  17,  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Empire  and  Temple:  1 00 - $2.50 ;  200-S4.50; 
500-$8.50 ;  1 000-$ 1 6.00  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS:  (Mary 
Washington)  large  one  year  roots:  l00-$2.50;  200- 
$4.50;  500-$8.0G;  1000-  $15.00 

FRED  DREW,  (Nursery),  AGAWAM,  MASS. 

-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Dorset!, 
Empire,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Temple,  Robinson, 
Sparkle:  $3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing 
varieties:  Streamliner,  Superfection :  $4.75  per  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS,  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 


Fully  postpaid.  The  earliest  and  best  strain  Bunch 
Porio  Rico  and  the  wilt  resistant  Gold  Rush,  both 
high  yielding:  200-$2.25;  300-S2.75:  500-$3.25;  1 000- 
$5.00;  2000-S9.75.  Golden  Nancy  Hall  —  Pink  Porto 
Rico:  200-$  1.50;  300-$2.G0;  500-S2.50;  1000-S4.00; 

20f)0-$7.50.  Packed  with  rich  “  Bactivated”  Moss. 

guaranteed.  H  ^YIEL^  PLANT  ^  Jn  frozen  tests.  Jerseybelle  is  9 


Roses  for  Gardens  and  Lawns 


Did  you  know  there  is  a  rose  for 
every  place  on  the  property?  Perhaps 
there  is  an  old  unsightly  fence  that 
is  a  constant  irritation.  Or  maybe 
the  rear  of  the  garage  needs  decora¬ 
tion.  All  can  be  improved  by  setting 
out  a  rose. 

The  ever-blooming  climbers  are 
adaptable  and  beautiful  for  covering 
an  unsightly  garage  or  for  draping 
over  fences,  trellises  or  arches.  They 
come  in  gorgeous  pinks,  crimson, 
yellow,  white  and  coral.  The  hybrid 
teas  are  ever-blooming,  too,  and  are 
wide  in  range  of  color  and  fragrance. 
They  are  fine  for  bedding.  Floribun- 
das  are  ideal  for  mass  planting, 
borders,  hedges  and  corners,  or 
wherever  a  spot  of  color  is  desired. 

Roses  do  well  in  most  soils,  but 
they  are  fussy  about  drainage;  it 
must  be  good.  If  the  soil  is  heavy, 


Jackson  and  Perkins 

Parade  is  one  of  the  lovely  new 
'  varieties  of  climbing  roses. 

it  may  be  made  lighter  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  peat  moss  and  well- 
rottecl  manure  all  well  worked  to¬ 
gether.  Roses  like  sunny  locations, 
or  at  least  where  there  is  sun  part 
of  the  day.  Holes  should  be  large 
enough  to  take  roots  without  crowd¬ 
ing  or  crossing  them.  The  bud  union 
should  be  placed  at  least  a  half  inch 
below  the  surface.  If  planted  in  the 
Fall,  roses  should  be  mounded  to  the 
height  of  10  or  12  inches.  This  should 
be  removed  in  the  Spring.  Most 
nurseries  send  rose  plants  already 
pruned  and  ready  for  planting.  But 
if  they  are  not,  they  should  be  cut 
back  to  12  or  14  inches. 

Roses  should  be  fed  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  twice  a  year,  early 
in  the  Spring  and  after  June  blos¬ 
soming.  A  tablespoonful  or  two 
worked  well  into  the  soil  around  the 
plant  is  good. 

Some  of  the  new  roses  are:  Jiminy 
Cricket,  an  all-American  floribunda 
selection  with  an  unusual  new  coral- 
rose  shade.  It  is  extremely  hardy 
with  three  and  a  half-inch  blooms 
from  June  until  frost.  Alpine  Glow 


is  another  hardy  new  floribunda  with 
Vermillion  red  blooms  three  to  four 
inches  across.  Golden  Masterpiece  is 
an  unfading  yellow.  Buds  are  stream¬ 
lined  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
long,  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with 
red  and  unfurling  to  a  still  richer 
yellow  color. 

Baby  Blaze,  a  vigorous  three-foot 
bush  with  an  abundance  of  deep 
red,  has  pointed  buds  that  mature 
to  velvety  red.  This  floribunda  is 
excellent  for  group  plantings  and 
hedges.  It  makes  an  effective  base 
planting  for  the  Blaze  Climber.  Tif¬ 
fany,  a  cross  between  Charlotte 
Armstrong  and  Girona,  is  phlox- 
pink,  with  exceptional  lasting  quali¬ 
ties  and  outstanding  fragrance.  Kate 
Smith  is  a  new  hybrid  with  clear, 
rich  apricot  tones  and  a  delightful 
fragrance. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  an  All-American 
winner  for  1955,  is  the  first  of  a  new 
class  of  everblooming  roses.  Another 
All-American  winner,  Grandiflora, 
comes  from  Floradora  and  Charlotte 
Armstrong  parentage.  It  has  single 
blooms  and  also  clusters  of  soft 
carmine-rose  and  dawn  pink. 

Among  the  brand-new  1956  flori¬ 
bunda  roses  is  Spartan,  one  of  the 
hardiest.  It  blossoms  early  in  the 
season  and  produces  long-stemmed 
flowers  until  severe  frost.  The  burnt- 
orange  buds  open  to  a  lovely  warm 
orange-red.  A  new  color  has  been 
developed  in  the  Amy  Vanderbilt. 
From  early  bud  to  fully  opened 
flower,  it  changes  slowly  from  purple- 
lilac  to  lavender-lilac  and  finishes  a 
lovely,  cool  lavender. 

Peaceful  is  the  seedling  of  a 
famous  parent.  It  is  a  hybrid  tea 
rose  measuring  about  five  inches 
across.  Blooms  open  slowly,  the  light 
coral  outer  petals  suffused  with  pale 
apricot  bending  slightly  to  reveal 
deep  coral  pink  on  the  inside  of  the 
petals.  The  plant  grows  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  feet  high. 
There  is  a  new  miniature  rose  called 
Baby  Masquerade,  wonderful  for 
borders.  It  reaches  eight  inches  in 
height  and  blooms  freely  from  May 
to  November.  Its  tiny,  yellow  buds 
open  to  a  rich  yellow  eventually 
turning  pink  and  finishing  a  pleasant 
deep  red. 

The  New  Blaze  is  a  climber  ab¬ 
solutely  guaranteed  to  bloom  in  June, 
July,  August  and  September.  Its 
color  is  a  brilliant  red.  Another  new 
climber  is  Morning  Dawn.  Its  flowers 
are  five  inches  across  with  a  spicy 
old-rose  fragrance.  Its  color  is  silvery, 
lose-flushed  salmon.  The  large  buds 
are  about  three  inches  long  and  of 
the  same  color  as  the  full  blooms. 
They  are  on  very  long  stems,  admir¬ 
able  for  cutting.  Gladiator  is  another 
new  climber.  The  eight-  to  10-foot 
plant  is  so  hardy  it  withstands  zero 
weather.  Its  brilliant  rose-red  blooms 
measure  five  inches  across  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  all  season. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alice  T.  Bennett 


New  Strawberry  from 
New  Jersey 

The  7-A  strawberry  variety,  re¬ 
cently  named  Jerseybelle  by  the  New 
Jersey  Small  Fruits  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  showing  good  promise  for 
the  mid-Atlantic  area.  Its  parentage 
includes  Fairfax,  Lupton,  Aberdeen 
and  Pathfinder.  With  a  large  and 
vigorous  plant,  it  produces  fewer 
runner  plants  than  Sparkle  and 
Redcrop  but  sufficient  to  make  a 
full-matted  row.  The  large,  bright, 
shiny  fruit  has  a  distinct,  large 
calyx,  which  is  double  on  the  first- 
appearing  berries.  The  calyx  remains 
green  throughout  harvest.  The  fruit 
has  prominent  seeds  which  help 
protect  it  in  handling.  Its  flesh  is 
dark  red  when  fully  ripe;  it  may  be 
slightly  white-streaked.  Dessert  qual¬ 
ity  is  good  and  it  has  been  satisfac- 


firm  berry,  a  good  shipper  and  a  good 
holding  variety.  Yields  up  to  8,000 
quarts  or  more  per  acre  have  been 
obtained  in  the  matted-row  system. 
It  ripens  earlier  than  Sparkle  and  is 
essentially  a  late  mid-season  variety. 
Dr.  F.A.  Franklin,  now  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station,  made  the  cross  for 
Jerseybelle  at  Rutgers  in  1947. 

N.  F.  C. 
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Talking  on  the  New 
Telephone 

The  telephone,  now  an  accepted 
convenience  in  both  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  was  something  of  a  novelty 
around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Installing  a  telephone  was  no  mere 
matter  of  making  application  to  the 
telephone  company.  There  was  a 
long  laborious  prelude:  the  sub¬ 
scribers  had  to  build  the  line.  All 
during  the  days  of  early  Spring  be¬ 
fore  it  was  time  to  get  into  the 
fields,  the  men  worked  at  it.  Trees 
were  felled,  poles  hewed  and  hauled, 
and  five  long  miles  of  holes  were 
dug,  not  by  machine  but  with  spade 
and  shovel. 

“How  long  will  it  be?”,  we  would 
ask  father  each  evening  as  he  sat 
slumped  tired  in  his  chair  after  a 
long  day  of  digging.  “A  while  yet”, 


Not  Mine! 

Fishing’s  a  sport  that  hatches  lies  — 
Stories  told  by  those  other  guys! 

—  Havenor  Greene 


was  always,  it  seemed,  his  tantalizing 
answer.  But  gradually  the  tall  rough 
poles  rose  like  sentinels  along  our 
rutted  road  and,  when  at  last  we 
heard  the  wind  sing  through  miles 
of  taut  new  wire,  we  knew  the 
joyous  day  was  near. 

One  day  soon  after,  Father  came 
home  from  town  with  that  actual 
wondrous  instrument — the  new  tele¬ 
phone.  In  a  practical  fever  of  ex¬ 
citement  we  huddled  around  as  he 
fumbled  with  wires  and  gadgets  in 
an  effort  to  fasten  the  thing  to  our 
dining  room  wall.  We  had  seen  tele¬ 
phones,  but  never  had  we  known  the 
matchless  thrill  of  talking  on  one. 
Now  we  had  one  in  our  own  house. 

From  on  esthetic  standpoint,  that 
cumbersome,  long,  box-like  affair  had 
nothing  to  commend  it.  But  to  us 
it  seemed  the  most  beautiful  object 
in  the  world.  A  few  final  twistings 
of  the  screw  driver  and  Father  said, 
“Let’s  try  it  out.” 

Three  turns  of  the  hand  crank, 
and  three  sharp  rings  made  music 
in  our  ears.  Could  this  possibly  be 
heard  by  the  Watsons  a  mile  away? 
Really?  Yes!  It  was!  In  a  moment 
came  Mr.  Watson’s  hearty  “Hello.” 
Our  telephone  worked!  Hooray! 

We  took  turns  talking.  When  my 
turn  came,  I  wondered  if  -  along 
with  my  voice  there  could  also  be 
heard  the  thumping  of  my  heart. 
Our  ring  —  two  shorts  and  a  long 
— became  the  signal  for  a  mad 
scramble  to  answer.  With  almost 
equal  swiftness  we  rushed  to  “listen 
in”  on  neighbors’  calls.  The  lucky 
one  who  reached  the  phone  first 
had  to  relay  his  gleanings  to  the 
rest  of  the  family.  “Listening  in” 
was  an  accepted  practice  that  no¬ 
body  branded  as  eaves-dropping.  In 
fact,  the  “listen-inner”  felt  free  to 
put  in  her  two  cents’  worth  when 
the  occasion  warranted 

Hanging  on  to  the  receiver  end  of 
a  telephone  to  hear  how  many 
Mrs.  Parker  got  today,  or  how  many 
hens  Mrs.  Wilson  would  set  tomor¬ 
row  might  seem  silly  business.  But 
such  homely,  inconsequential  things 
held  a  strong  interest  for  those  who 
followed  a  similar  life. 

But  the  farm  women  did  not  do 
all  the  telephone  visiting.  The  men, 
too,  enjoyed  friendly  confabs  on 
crops  and  stock.  And  when  it  came 
to  the  matter  of  swapping  help,  the 
telephone  proved  a  veritable  em¬ 
ployment  bureau.  Because  subscrib¬ 
ers  built  and  maintained  their  own 
telephone  line,  the  service  charge 
was  small.  Three  dollars  per  year! 
When  in  our  lives  did  we  ever  get 
so  much  for  so  little?  Lulu  Walker 


Your  way  to  better  feed •••  lower  cost! 


HEART  OF  THE 
ALU  5- CHALMERS 
FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Exclusive  cut-and-throw  action 
Full  3-foot  cutting  width  * 
Stone-stopper  safety  clutch 
Built-in  knife  sharpener 


grass  attachment 

Low  price  .  .  .  low  upkeep  ...  in  a  big-capacity  forage-saving 
machine.  Here  is  your  assurance  of  the  power  to  produce  meat  and 
milk  at  low  cost. 

The  wide  cut-and-throw  cylinder  made  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Forage  Harvester  a  capacity  leader.  Now  the  leader  is  better  than 
ever.  The  new  direct-cut  grass  attachment  is  ruggedly  built  to 
harvest  your  crops  day  after  day . . .  year  after  year.  For  windrovved 
crops,  the  new  no-wrap  draper  pickup  is  installed  in  minutes  on  the 
direct-cut  attachment .  .  .  without  removing  sickle  or  guards.  For 
fall  crops,  easy-change  SLIDE-LOCK  attaching  simplifies  change¬ 
over  from  grass  to.  row  crop. 

Now  there's  more  capacity  and  dependability  in  the  husky 
Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester.  You  do  more  work  at  less  cost 
.  .  .  harvest  more  crops — grasses,  legumes,  row  crops,  hay,  straw. 


HEAVY 


TONNAGE 


8  NEW  HEAVY-DOTY  FEATURES 

New  outer  reel  bearing 
Heavy-gauge  steel  on  sides  and  bottom 
New  welded  subframe  with  x-trussing 
Double-strength  sickle  wear  plate ;  reinforced 
and  replaceable  skid  plates 

Sealed-for-life  bearings  on  lower  draper  roller 
and  idlers 

New  shielding  on  draper  sides 

New  quick  tension  release  for  draper 

New  rubberized  draper  with  clipper  lacing 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Fora  §e  and  Grain  Slower  has  These  New  Features 


New  clamp -ring  pipe  connectors  make  it  easy  to  hook  up  pipe 
sections.  New  distributor  hood  gives  positive  control  and  delivery 
of  material  to  barn  mow,  trenches,  or  stacks. 

See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  or  write  Allis-Chalmers,  Farm 
Equipment  Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


April  21,  1956 


Plant  Stern’s  3 -Season  Superfection  Everbearing  Strawberries  NOW! 

HAVE  LUSCIOUS  RIPE  RED 

WBiRRIES 

60  DAYS 

And  Every  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

Stern’s  superb  Superfection  Strawberries  are  really  the  berries!  Ever- 
bearing,  easy  to  grow— produce  big  crops  of  the  most  luscious  straw¬ 
berries  of  all !  Plant  now !  See  them  burst  into  bloom  with  delightful  white  and  yellow  blossoms 
almost  before  you  know  it!  Watch  those  big,  juicy  sweet  berries  appear  in  just  60  days!  Enjoy  your 
own  garden-fresb  strawberries  right  through  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall !  Enjoy  them  month  after 
month,  every  year  for  years !  Absolutely  winter-hardy.  Except  for  a  week  or  two  in  hottest  weather, 
continue  bearing  till  frost— often  till  Thanksgiving ! 


FIRM-  JUICY/  SUGAR  SWEET- 

ANB  MMM...WHAT  FLAVOR 

One  taste  and  you  know  they’re  the  sweetest, 
juiciest,  most  flavorsome  strawberries  that  ever 
glorified  a  shortcake  or  a  sundae!  You’ll  enjoy 
them  in  delicious  homemade  jams,  pies,  pastries, 
too— and  perhaps  most  of  all,  fresh  from  the 
garden,  with  cream ! 


PICK  'EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


V 


Wonderful  with  ereem 

M 

Moke  luscious  jems 

& 

Delicious  shortcake 

- Sternrs  Nurseries 

Field  R,  Geneva,  New  York 


YIELD  3  TIMES  MORE  FRUIT! 

Acclaimed  by  farm  and  garden  authorities  and 
thousands  of  home  gardeners  all  over  the  U.S. ! 
In  actual  field  tests  produced  approximately 
8,000  quarts  per  acre  first  year  planted— 3  times 
more  fruit  than  other  everbearing  varieties  !  Pro¬ 
duced  huge  crops  in  home  gardens,  too.  Make 
delightful,  low-growing,  flowering  border 
plants,  so  now  even  city  gardeners  can  enjoy 
fresh-picked  strawberries  without  sacrificing 
scarce  garden  space ! 

Ideal  Planting  Time  Is  Now! 

Order  With  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Stern’s  Super  Grade  No.  1  plants  have  big  husky 
roots,  with  hundreds  of  long  fibrous  feeders  for 
exceptional  production.  (Stern’s  "MOIST- 
LOCKED’’  packing  assures  safe  delivery.) 
They’re  ready  to  be  planted  right  now— ready  to 
bear  luscious,  sugar  sweet  strawberries  in  60 
days!  You  must  be  completely  satisfied.  Other¬ 
wise  receive  free  replacement  or  your  money 
back.  That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES! 

50  for  $3.75  •  100  for  $6 

All  Prices  Postpaid 
Specialists  in  Rare  and  Choice  Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers  ______ 


25  for  $2 


200  for  $10 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pme  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


20- D 


Indiana,  Pa. 


Christmas  &  Landscape  Trees 

Prepaid  —  Austrian  and  Red  Pine,  Norway,  Red 
and  White  Spruce,  2  YR  SDS  per  I00-$3.00.  Blue 
Spruce  3  yr.  4-6  in.  (l00-$7.00).  American  Arbor- 
vitae  2  yr.  $3.00.  Arborvitae  Glebe  and  Pyrmid, 
Juniper  Andora,  Spreading  Yew,  Hicksi  and  Capitata, 
Rooted  Cuttings  and  Seedlings  per  (doz.  $3.00). 
European  Larch,  White  Birch,  AM.  MT.  Ash  trees 
and  Althea  and  Honeysuckle  Shrubs  l'2  ft.  (3-$ 1 .00). 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS 
JOHNSON  CITY,  _  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
PLANTING  STOCK 

Many  Varieties— Prne,  Spruce,  Fir, 
etc.  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
Quality  Stock  —  Low  Prices 

J? 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8”, 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  lor  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20- D 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Use  the  very  best  for  profitable  crops  this  year.  Write 
for  our  catalog  on  CABBAGE.  TOMATO.  BROCCOLI, 
CAULIFLOWER.  SWEET  POTATO  and  other  plants. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

World’s  Best  New  Peach 

Awarded  United  States  Plant  Patent  8 1 4  HALE 
HARRISON.  Riptns  mid-season.  Fu2zless.  Brilliant, 
Beautiful  Peach.  Finest  flavored.  Large,  Yellow, 
Freestone.  5  to  6  ft.  trees  $2.25  each:  10  for  $19.00. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

10,000/000  PLANTS  NOW  READY! 

FROSTPROOF  FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market.  Wake¬ 
fields,  Round  Dutch,  Penn  State.  Danish  Ballhead. 
Onion:  Sweet  Spanish,  White  and  Yellow  Bermuda. 
Lettuce:  Great  Lakes,  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  1000- 

$5.50  parcel  post  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00-1000. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  on  tomato,  potato,  cauli¬ 
flower,  Brussel  Sprout,  broccoli  and  sweet  pepper. 
Good  plants  and  prompt  shipment  guaranteed.  Ship¬ 
ping  capacity  half  million  daily.  33  years  growing 
quality  plants.  HARVEY  LANKFORD, 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  PHONE:  8162-3 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  1 00- $  1 .25  postpaid.  Blooming 
size.  S.  GLOW,  664  South  St.,  East  Aurora,  hi.  Y. 


PEACH  and  CHERRY 


Hardy ,  True-to-name,  freshly  dug. 

PCApUCC  all  yellow  freestone.  Early  Au- 
rtMUnCO  gust,  ripening  in  order  named. 


Red  Haven  (4) 
Hale  Haven  (5) 
Elberta  (Sept.) 


BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 

LARGE  DAHLIA  TUBERS  For  Sale,  A!i  Colors.  12 
Tubers  $2.00.  ANTONIA  MOSTERT,  DELHI,  N.  Y. 

-  VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  Dug  —  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 

BS  II  ■■  f*  Extra  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  10  gorge- 
KJ Ri  X  ous  colors,  $1.  20  kinds  $2.  Postpaid. 

IH  w  lit  w  Burnette  Gardens,  8,  Assumption,  111. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  gei 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. ■"  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Early  East  (1) 

Jerseyland  (2) 

Golden  Jubilee  (3) 

4  to  5  ft.  —  4  for  $3.00  ppd. 

3  to  4  ft.  —  4  for  $2.50  ppd. 

In  quantity  —  alike  or  assorted. 

10  at  100  rate.  Express  Prepaid. 

4  to  5  ft.  —  $70.00  per  100 
3  to  4  ft.  —  $60.00  per  100 
MONTMORENCY  (Sour)  CHERRY 
Best  pie  Cherry 

2  yr.  no.  1  grade  —  4  to  5  ft. 

$1.  each  prepaid 

Order  Now!  Check  or  M.  O.,  Please 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

R.  F.  D.  1,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

—  Grow’ng  Since  1910  — 

Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 

NEW  CROP  •  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  "PLANTS 

Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Ferry’s 
Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead.  Danish  Ballhead: 
100.  $1.00:  300.  $2.50:  500,  $3.50;  1000,  $5.50 

postage  paid.  Express  collect  $2.00-1000.  Onion  plants: 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  Bermuda.  White  Ber¬ 
muda:  100.  $1.00;  300,  $2.50;  500,  $3.50;  1000.  $5.50 
postage  paid.  Express  collect  $2.00.  1000.  Cauliflower 
plants:  Early  Snowball  X:  100,  $1.25:  500.  $4.00; 
1000,  $6.00  postage  paid.  Express  collect  $5.00,  1000. 
Broccoli  plants:  100,  $1.25;  300.  $2.75;  500.  $3.75; 
1000.  $6.00  postage*  paid.  Express  collect  $3.50,  1000. 
Write  for  catalog:  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other 
vegetable  plants  for  April.  May,  June  delivery.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  ns  your  orders  or  we  can  lead  your 
trucks  at  the  farm.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA _ Telephone  8162-4 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from 

NURSERY  to  you.  Peach, 

Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Rhubarb, 

Asparagus,  Grape  Vines, 

Shade  Trees.  Evergreens.  Shrubs,  Roses,  Privet 
Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our 
FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 

Write;  BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Box  28,  Selby  ville,  Del. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-562.  Allen,  Md. 

FREE  •  1956  VEGETABLE  PLANT  CATALOG 

Profit  from  50  years  experience  growing  and  shipping 
hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant.  Pepper  &  Potato  plants. 
Satisfaction  assurred.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  C.O., 

P.  O.  BOX  684.  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 
CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS.  Strawberry:  Gem  and 
Superfection  everbearing  $4.60-100;  Empire,  Robinson, 
Sparkle  and  Premier  $3.25-100.  Red  Raspberry Lat¬ 
ham.  Taylor  and  Indian  Summer,  $7-100.  Virus  Free, 
Fresh  dug,  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM. 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UPton  7-5515 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow 
Bermuda  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  500- 
$2.10;  l000-$3.50;  2000-S5.45;  3000-$0.90;  6000 

(crate)  $10.50,  prepaid^A UST I N  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313, _ :-j _ AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - 

44  VARIETIES.  SPRING  DUG.  FREE  PRICE 

LIST  and  CATALOG.  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 

For  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Fres 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Why  Do  the  Birds  Return? 


When  we  see  the  first  robins,  we 
may  be  so  taken  up  by  expectation 
of  Spring  and  warm  weather  that  we 
overlook  an  important  natural  event. 
Not  only  does  the  appearance  of  the 
robin  herald  the  end  of  Winter,  it 
reveals  a  part  of  a  wonderful  mys¬ 
tery — migration  of  birds. 

Where  have  our  birds  been  during 
the  cold  months?  Did  they  come 
back  to  their  haunts  of  last  Spring? 
Why  did  they  leave  the  area  at  all? 
“These  and  other  questions  on  the 
migratory  habits  of  birds  have  in¬ 


trigued  farmers,  hunters,  and  bird 
students  for  almost  3,000  years,”  says 
Leroy  C.  Stegeman,  zoology  professor 
at  the  State  College  of  Forestry, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  “No  one  knows  for 
sure  why  birds  leave  for  the  South 
and  then  return”,  he  continues.  “We 
know  that  some  leave  because  their 
food  disappears  during  the  winter¬ 
time,  but  many  others  leave  while 
their  food  is  still  abundant.  I  feel 
that  the  length  of  day  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor.” 

The  name  of  the  factor  to  which 
the  professor  subscribes  is  photo- 
periodism,  meaning  duration  of  light. 
It  is  directly  related  to  breeding.  The 
longer  the  period  of  light,  the  more 
active  the  birds  are.  With  increased 
activity  comes  an  enlargement  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  instinct  causes  the  birds  to  seek 
places  where  there  is  suitable  nest¬ 
ing  and  ample  daylight. 

Some  species  of  birds  migrate  by 
night;  others  prefer  day.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  among  the  fastest  fliers, 
but  speeds  are  usually  less  than  50 
miles  per  hour.  Fly  catchers  are 


slow  ones  at  about  17  miles  per 
hour.  The  migration  flight  is  not  a 
continuous  one.  It  is  made  with  stops 
of  one  to  several  days.  The  average 
bird  covers  a  thousand  miles  in  two 
to  four  weeks,  or  about  35  to  70  miles 
a  day. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
rapid  migration  was  found  for  a 
gray-cheeked  thrush.  A  banded 
thrush  travelling  from  Louisiana  and 
to  northwest  Alaska  made  the  4,000 
miles  at  an  average  rate  of  130  miles 
a  day. 

Studies  have  shown  that  migrating 
birds  have  exceptional  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion;  they  fly  direct  and  usually  to 
the  same  places.  Scientists  feel  the 
birds  use  something  like  a  radio 
beam,  most  likely  the  earth's  mag¬ 
netic  fields. 

Some  species  segregate  in  their 
travel,  while  others  do  not.  The  chim¬ 
ney  swifts  and  Canada  geese,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  usually  fly  by  themselves.  War¬ 
blers,  on  the  other  hand,  go  in  mixed 
groups  of  several  species.  Some  birds 
travel  South  in  family  groups.  Others 
let  the  young  travel  alone. 

What  we  know  about  birds  has 
come  from  the  careful  records  of 
millions  of  observers  throughout  the 
world.  Bird  organizations  like  the 
Audubon  clubs  are  great  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  principal  clearing  house  for 
all  the  data  is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Band¬ 
ing  continues  to  be  a  valuable  source 
of  information.  Men  and  women  who 
have  studied  birds  receive  licenses 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  State  Deparament  of  Conser¬ 
vation  to  trap  them  and  place 
identification  bands  on  their  legs. 

“A  study  of  birds  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hobby  and  at  the  same  time 
contributes  to  our  knowledge  about 
nature”,  says  Prof.  Stegeman.  This 
is  the  finest  time  of  the  year  to  ob¬ 
serve  our  feathered  friends.  Spring 
plumages  are  most  beautiful  and  dis¬ 
tinctive.  Furthermore,  we  can  see 
the  birds  better  now  while  the  trees 
are  still  bare  of  leaves.  J.  Kovalcik 


Bee  Pollination  Service 


“If  you  have  bees  on  your  proper¬ 
ty,  near  your  house,  or  in  your  yard, 
do  not  destroy  them.  Do  not  kill 
them  with  gas.  Call  in  a  bee  man. 
He  will  be  glad  to  remove  them  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  to  protect  bees.  Bees 
that  pest  you  may  be  friends  to  the 
fruit  farmer.”  This  is  the  plea  of 
Earl  Colvin  of  Mays  Landing,  N.  J., 
a  familiar  figure  up  and  down  South 
Jersey’s  country  roads  every  Spring 
with  his  unusual  work,  bee  pollin¬ 
ation  service.  He  rents  out  bees,  plac¬ 
ing  hives  in  peach  orchards  early  in 
Max’ch.  Apples  follow,  then  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries 
blueberries,  and,  finally,  cranberries 
in  June. 

Colvin  insists  production  is  far 
better  where  the  bees  are.  Evidently 
he  has  convinced  a  great  many  local 
! fruit  growers  and  farmers  so,  too.  In 
his  little  notebook  are  lists  of  cus¬ 
tomers  like  Anthony  Dimeo,  50  colo¬ 
nies  for  blueberries  and  straw¬ 
berries;  Galletta  Brothers,  100  colo¬ 
nies  for  blueberries;  Norman  Toma- 
sello,  50  colonies  for  peaches;  George 
Ruggero,  25  colonies  for  apples; 
iLaMonaca  Brothers,  30  colonies  for 
cucumbers;  and  so  it  goes.  Colvin’s 
first  customer  was  William  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Green  Bank,  N.  J.,  a  fruit 
grower  who  tried  out  a  colony  of 
bees  on  Colvin’s  recommendation. 
From  MacDonald,  the  word  spread 
and  the  pollination  service  has  be¬ 
come  a  busy  part-time  job  for  the 
Mays  Landing  bee  man. 

Life  is  centered  around  the  queen 
mother  of  the  hive  who  lays  thou¬ 


sands  of  eggs  a  day  and  is  given 
every  care.  The  workers  carry  pollen 
to  the  hive,  they  make  honey,  they 
build  the  hive.  They  serve  as  nurses 
to  the  young,  they  carry  out  debris, 
even  to  collecting  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  They  love  to  labor  and  work 
as  hard  they  can  for  six  weeks.  Then 
they  die. 

Colvin  stresses  the  general  harm¬ 
lessness  of  bees.  He  boasts  he  can 
handle  them  because  they  know  he 
is  boss.  Yet,  he  protects  himself  with 
a  bee  veil  and  a  can  of  smoke  to 
make  the  bees  less  active.  Handling 
them  with  ease  and  gently,  he  never 
shows  them  fear.  Occasionally  in  an 
accident  or  upset  of  a  hive,  he  has 
been  stung;  but  bee  bites  do  not 
bother  him,  it  seems.  “If  you  took 
a  specimen  of  my  blood”,  he  says  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “you  w’ould  find 
it  15  per  cent  bee  sting.”  c.  a.  u. 
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then,  watch 


a.  Super  “6< 


Wh, 


latever  weight  you  want 
to  handle  .  .  .  whatever  your 
crop  .  .  .  wherever  you  farm — 
the  bales  you  build  with  a 
New  Holland  Super  “66”  are 
alike  in  density  and  size.  This 
goes  for  bales  all  the  way  from  a  foot  long  to  52  inches. 


The  new  Metermatic  bale  control  on  the  Super  “66”  does 
the  trick!  A  quick  setting  of  the  measuring  arm  gets  the  exact 
bale  you  want.  And  every  bale  is  firm.  Short  bales  for  barn- 
drving  green  hay  .  .  .  regular  bales  for  field-cured  hay  .  .  . 
compact  bales  for  straw  or  a  crop  like  timothy. 


And  because  each  bale  is  measured  from  “zero,”  you  get 


”  build,  it  every  time! 


better  uniformity  than  ever  before.  Good,  square  bales  just 
right  for  stacking. 

Engine-powered  or  P.T.O.,  the  Super  “66”  brings  new 
2-tone  streamlining  and  new  performance  to  the  low-cost 
baler  field.  Bales  up  to  9  tofis  an  hour!  See  for  yourself.  Ask 
your  New  Holland  dealer  to  put  a  Super  “66”  through  its 
paces  just  for  you. 

*  *  * 

Start  your  new  baler  off  with  New  Holland 
Twine,  certified  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  for 
strength  and  length  .  .  .  325-lb.  average  tensile 
strength  and  9,000-foot  length.  New  Holland 
Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New 


i/m 


First  in  Qmsslnncf  Fnrminq,! 


New  Holland,  Pa. 


Minneapolis  *  Oes  Moines 


Kansas  City  «  Columbus  •  Fresno  •  Charlotte 


Lockport 


Denver  »  Nashville  •  Syracuse  •  Brantford,  Or>t. 


April  21.  1950 
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New  York  Growers  Get 

Better -Than -Ever  Crops 

with  fnm'zed  Vertagreeri 


Crops  fed  Energized  Vertagreen  get  that  extra  push  that 
carries  them  through  the  growing  season!  Vertagreen’s 
high  quality  assures  larger  yields  .  .  .  more  profits  for  the 
grower!  Carefully -blended  to  contain  essential  active 
elements,  this  complete  plant,  food  builds  stamina,  makes 
vegetables  and  other  crops  mature  earlier. 

Farmers  in  New  York,  like  those  throughout  the 
nation,  have  discovered  they  can  depend  on  Armour’s 
Vertagreen  for  better  results,  even  under  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

Corn  Crop  Excellent, 
Syracuse  Vertagreen 
User  Reports 

I.  G.  Rohe,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  reports, 
”1  used  Vertagreen  8-8-8  on  our  field  corn 
in  1955,  applying  it  at  the  rate  of  350 
pounds  per  acre.  We  had  a  wonderful  stand 
of  corn  on  our  entire  300  acres.  We  had 
excellent  color,  growth  and  yields.  This 
has  been  a  very  dry  year  for  us,  and  in 
spite  of  this,  our  corn  is  excellent.  I  intend 
to  use  Vertagreen  in  1956  just  as  I  have 
for  the  past  five  years.” 


Vertagreen  Produces 
"Highest  Yields”  For 
Salem  Potato  Growers 

For  three  years,  Sheldon  Brothers,  of 
Salem,  N.  Y.,  have  used  Vertagreen  on 
their  potato  crop.  "We  have  tried  it 
against  several  competitive  brands,  and 
it  has  always  produced  the  highest 
yields,”  says  Albert  Sheldon.  Vertagreen 
gave  Sheldon  Brothers’  potatoes  such  a 
good  start  that  they  set  a  goal  of  800 
bushels  per  acre.  "By  the  most  accurate 
measurement  at  our  disposal,”  Mr. 
Sheldon  reported,  "we  know  that  some 
fields  went  over  900  bushels  per  acre. 
Needless  to  say,  we  don’t  have  to  do 
any  more  experimenting  with  various 
fertilizers  to  find  out  which  one  has 
what  it  takes  to  get  the  maximum  crop 
on  our  farm.  It’s  Vertagreen.” 


7a/tAmo6t/e  takes 

compressed  air  anywhere 


Buying  a  Tankmobile  is  like  hiring  an¬ 
other  hand.  It’s  a  portable  service  station 
for  the  farm  that  makes  tire  inflation  and 
lubrication  jobs  easier.  Spray  paint  easier, 
faster  and  better  than  with  brush.  Single 
cylinder  compressor  built  for  heavy  duty 
delivers  up  to  100  psi.  Stainless  steel  tank. 
Rubber  tired  wheels.  Gasoline  engine  or 
electric  motor.  Safest  and  most  portable  air 
compressor  on  the  market.  Nationally  known 
for  trouble  -  free 
lifetime  perform¬ 
ance.  See  the 
Complete  Line 
of  C  a  m  p  b  el  I- 
Hausfeld  C  o  m- 
pressor  O  u  t  fi  t  s 
at  your  dealer’s 
or  write 
221  RAILROAD  AVE. 

HARRISON, 

OHIO 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


....  WIN  A  TRACTOR  TDCC 
!J  CRFF  Write  for  Entry  Blankfnrr 
•  rnLL  NOTHING  TO  BUY  '  “■*" 
HEAVY  OILIPH-BALL  BEARINGS 
plf.-..:.,  PUMPS  MILLIONS  OF  GALS. 
L ;  Irrigate,  Spray.  Drain  or  Fill 

Anything  —  Anywhere!  Will  not 
Xtust  —  Clog  —  or  Leak.  Patented  Seal. 
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The  East  Mailings  are  the 
best-tested  of  the  clonal 

Rootstocks  for  Apples 


ANY  varieties  of  fruit  plants 
do  not  come  true  from 
seed  and  must  therefore 
be  propagated  by  other 
means  than  planting  seed. 
Apple  varieties,  although 
originating  from  a  single 
seed,  can  be  multiplied  only  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting  on  a  closely  related 
plant  rootstock.  The  conventional 
apple  rootstock  is  the  so-called  do¬ 
mestic  apple  seedling  grown  from 
the  seed  of  certain  varieties  such  as 
Delicious.  The  apple  tree  we  plant 
is  not  one  individual  but  is  a  plant 
partnership.  It  consists  of  rootstock 
and  scion  variety,  each  depending 
for  its  life  upon  the  other.  The  root- 
stock  can  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  variety  that  grows  on  it.  The 
rootstock  affects  the  growth  of  a 
scion  variety  just  as  do  soil,  fertility, 
the  kind  of  cultural  practices,  and 
the  variety  itself.  It  is  primarily  the 
rootstock  which  hastens  or  delays 
bearing. 

Two  Types  of  Rootstocks 

Horticulturists  have  long  made 
use  of  two  distinct  rootstock  types, 
namely  seedling  and  clonal.  The 
difference  between  them  is  that  the 
seedling  rootstock  is  grown  from 
seed  of  certain  commercial  varieties 
which  give  fairly  uniform  progenies, 
whereas  clonal  rootstocks  are  vege- 
tatively  produced  from  a  single 
plant.  The  common  method  of  multi¬ 
plying  clonal  rootstocks  is  stooling; 
this  consists  of  hilling  soil  up  and 
around  new  shoots  arising  from  the 
mother  plant  near  or  below  ground 
level.  All  plants  of  a  given  clone 
raised  in  this  way  are  identical  with 
each  other  and  react  the  same  upon 
varieties  grafted  upon  them.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  clonal  rootstocks  are 
used  to  obtain  such  effects  as  re¬ 
stricting  vegetative  growth  of  the 
variety.  The  most  widely  known  and 
best  tested  clonal  apple  rootstocks 
are  East  Mailing,  or  EM,  stocks.  They 
were  selected  and  standardized  out 
of  clonal  rootstock  mixtures  at  the 
East  Mailing  Research  Station  in 
England. 

In  the  EM  series  of  some  18  differ¬ 
ent  clones,  all  those  used  under  often 
different  names  in  various  countries 
have  now  been  brought  together,  and 
each  selection  has  a  Roman  numeral 
rather  than  a  name.  The  10  EM 
stocks  thoroughly  tested  in  New 
York  State  can  be  divided  into  four 
groups:  (1)  true  dwarfing  stocks; 
(2)  semi-dwarfing  stocks;  (3)  vigor¬ 
ous  stocks;  and  (4)  very  vigorous 
stocks.  Observations  made  in  test 
plantings  indicate  that  this  grouping 
needs  qualification  for  soils  where 
trees  on  these  stocks  are  grown  and 
also  for  the  varieties  grown  on  them. 


As  an  example  on  EM  VII  and  EM 
II,  two  stocks  that  should  fall  in  the 
semi-dwarf  group,  McIntosh  grows 
into  larger  trees  on  EM  II.  To  ob¬ 
tain  semi-dwarf  trees  of  nearly  uni¬ 
form  size,  naturally  strong-growing 
varieties  should  be  grown  on  the 
rootstock  which  has  greatest  growth- 
restricting  characteristics,  namely 
EM  VII.  The  naturally  less  strong¬ 
growing  varieties  should  be  grown 
on  a  rootstock  with  less  growth  re¬ 
striction,  namely  EM  II.  Thus, 
Mclntosh/EM  VII  and  Cortland/EM 
II  become  trees  of  similar  size.  If 
both  varieties  are  grown  on  EM  VII, 
the  McIntosh  trees  eventually  be¬ 
come  somewhat  larger  than  the  Cort- 
lands. 

Soil  Makes  a  Difference  to 
Rootstocks 

An  example  of  rootstocks’  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  particular  soil  is  that  for 
rootstocks  EM  I  and  EM  V.  EM 
I  is  particularly  sensitive  to  soil  fer¬ 
tility  levels.  In  good  soils  of  fairly 
uniform  moisture  content,  but  not 
wet  in  the  Spring,  Mclntosh/EM  I 
gives  a  highly  productive  tree  three- 
quarters  the  size  of  McIntosh  on  a 
seedling  rootstock.  In  lighter  soils 
and  in  soils  that  tend  to  be  drouthy, 
EM  I  gives  a  smaller  and  less 
productive  tree.  EM  V,  a  semi-dwarf¬ 
ing  rootstock,  in  some  locations  de¬ 
velops  potassium  deficiencies.  This 
indicates  that  the  stock  requires 
more  potassium  than  it  can  obtain 
from  the  soil. 

Success  or  failure  on  trees  with 
the  EM  clonal  apple  rootstocks  de¬ 
pends  not  only  on  proper  rootstock- 
variety  combinations,  but  also  on 
how  the  trees  are  grown  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  The  variety  growing  on  any 
EM  clonal  rootstock  must  have  a 
rootstock  portion  long  enough  for  a 
strong  root  system  to  develop  for 
anchorage  of  the  tree.  In  propaga¬ 
tion  of  apple  varieties  on  EM  root¬ 
stocks  in  the  nursery  it  is  a  mistake 
to  insert  the  varietal  bud  at  or  near 
ground  level;  the  finished  tree  has 
too  short  a  rootstock  portion.  Such 
trees  have  to  be  planted  so  shallowly 
to  prevent  scion  rooting  that  they  in¬ 
variably  start  to  lean  over. 

To  insure  development  of  strong 
root  systems  capable  of  anchoring 
the  trees,  EM  stocks  must  have  at 
least  a  10-  to  12-inch  rootstock  por¬ 
tion  on  the  tree.  This  can  best  be 
obtained  by  inserting  the  varietal 
bud  at  least  four  inches  above 
ground  level  of  the  rootstock.  Trees 
propagated  in  this  way  can  be 
planted  deeply  enough,  and  they  still 
have  the  graft  union  at  or  just  above 
ground  level  without  danger  of  scion 
rooting. 

(Continued  on  Page  306) 


Influence  of  rootstocks  on  apple  trees  is  well  revealed  by  these  five-year  old 
Websters.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a  Mailing  VII  rootstock  while  the 
smaller  one  on  the  far  right  is  on  Mailing  IX. 
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NEW  FORD  F-100  8-FT.  '/2-TON  PICKUP 

GVW  5,000  lbs.  Choice  of  133-h.p.  Six  or  167-h.p.  V-8 


Ford’s  new  1956  line  of  Pickups  offers  you  the  most  power  and 
performance  in  Ford  history.  Only  the  Ford  Pickups  give  you 
gas-saving  Short  Stroke  design  in  two  engine  choices,  V-8  and  Si x! 
Ford’s  got  the  only  modern  Short  Stroke  Six  in  the  34-ton  field- 


V;, 


Ford’s  new  8-ft.  box  gives  you  more  loadspace  than  any 
other  34-ton  pickup — up  to  19  cu.  ft.  more.  Available  on  the 
118-in.  wheelbase.  Extra  cost  is  surprisingly  low.  The  standard 
634-ft-  box,  on  the  110-in.  wheelbase,  is  one  of  the  roomiest 
in  its  field — gives  you  a  full  45  cu.  ft.  of  loadspace. 


Ford’s  new  Driverized  Cab  is  the  easiest  of  all  cabs  to  get 
in  and  out  of.  Doors  open  a  full  70° — as  much  as  2S3  wider 
than  other  trucks.  Most  restful  ride  in  any  truck  is  yours 
with  full  foam  rubber,  5  inches  in  seat,  3  inches  in  seat  back 
offered  with  13  other  extras  in  Custom  Cab,  low  added  cost. 


Only  Ford  Trucks  have  new  deep-center  Lifeguard  steering 
wheel.  Helps  protect  driver  from  contact  with  steering  column  in 
case  of  accident.  Only  Ford  Trucks  have  new  Lifeguard  door 
latches,  to  help  guard  against  doors  springing  open  in  an  accident 
No  extra  cost!  Ford  seat  belts  available  at  low  added  cost. 


Studies  of  latest  license  reg¬ 
istration  data  on  10,068,600 
trucks  show  that  F ord  Trucks 
last  longer  than  any  of  the 
other  four  leading  makes. 


To  get  the  most 
for  your  old  truck ,  see 
your  Ford  Dealer  now! 
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Crop  surrounded  by  quack  grass 
.  where  no  MH  is  used 


KILL 

QUACK 

GRASS 


MH  was  sprayed  on  quack  grass 
prior  to  planting  this  crop 


Quack  grass  is  licked !  Now  MH  not  only  reduces  quack  grass 
growth,  but  also  eliminates  this  nuisance,  in  areas  devoted  to 
high-value  crops.  MH  is  so  safe  that  seeds  of  vegetable  and 
field  crops  can  be  planted  on  treated  areas  as  soon  as  plowing 
and  preparing  the  soil  are  completed.  No  soil  toxicity. 

Order  MH  from  your  loco!  supplier  today.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 

United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


BUILT  FOR  GRASS 


Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  . .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unadilla  Silo  offers,  includ¬ 
ing  practical  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  and  easy  time  payment 
plan. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C-426,  Unadilta,  New  York 


(Continued  from  Page  304) 

EM  VIII  and  EM  IX  are  the  only 
true  dwarfing  stocks  of  the  East 
Mailing  clones  which  when  used  as 
rootstocks  dwarf  trees  that  bear  at 
a  very  early  age.  EM  IX  is  preferred; 
it  can  be  used  directly  as  the  root- 
stock.  Trees  on  it  should  never  be 
planted  where  they  have  to  grow 
under  adverse  conditions,  however, 
because  the  root  system  of  EM  IX  is 
brittle  and  requires  fertile  soil.  Tree 
losses  due  to  root  breakage  are  un¬ 
avoidable  even  if  support  for  the  trees 
is  provided.  Trees  on  this  dwarfing 
rootstock  are  better  suited  for  the 
home  garden  than  for  the  commerci¬ 
al  orchard.  EM  VIII  should  not  be 
used  as  rootstock. 

Both  EM  VIII  and  IX  can  be  used 
in  ways  other  than  as  rootstocks  to 
make  dwarf  trees.  A  five-  to  six-inch 
long  scion  of  either  EM  VIII  or  IX 
can  be  grafted  in  early  Spring  onto 
an  established  seedling  rootstock 
three  to  four  inches  above  ground 
level.  In  midsummer,  the  desired  va¬ 
riety  then  is  budded  into  the  scion, 
which  becomes  the  interstock.  The 
four-inch  piece  of  the  dwarfing  stock 


This  Jonathan  apple  tree  was 
dwarfed  on  a  Mailing  IX  rootstock. 
Only  lightly  pruned  since  planting, 
at  13  years  of  age  it  is  only  eight 
feet  tall. 

remaining  between  the  rootstock  and 
the  fruit-bearing  variety  results  in 
a  dwarfing  of  the  variety. 

The  same  results  can  also  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  double  budding,  i.  e. 
budding  the  dwarfing  stock  (either 
EM  VIII  or  IX)  onto  a  seedling  root- 
stock.  The  following  Summer,  the 
desired  variety  is  budded  into  the 
whip  that  grew  from  the  previously 
inserted  interstock  bud;  this  should 
be  at  a  point  four  to  five  inches 
above  the  previous  bud  union.  This 
method,  though  requiring  three 
growing  seasons  to  obtain  a  plant- 
able  tree,  has  the  advantage  that  a 
greater  number  of  trees  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  limited  supply  of  the 
dwarfing  interstock;  only  a  single 
bud,  rather  than  a  four-  to  five-inch 
scion,  is  needed. 

Dwarf  trees  produced  by  the  inter¬ 
stock  method  have  these  advantages: 
(1)  they  have  strong  root  systems  to 
anchor  the  resulting  trees,  and  (2) 
the  trees  do  not  have  to  be  kept  tied 
to  supporting  stakes.  The  dwarfing 
effect,  with  some  varieties,  however, 
might  be  slightly  reduced  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  same  varieties 
growing  directly  on  the  EM  IX 
rootstock. 

Semi-Dwarfing  Stocks 

Out  of  the  four  EM  stocks  in  the 
semi-dwarf  group,  EM  VII  and  II 
are  of  interest  and  can  be  suggested 
as  rootstocks  for  commercial  orchard 
plantings.  EM  VII  has  the  greater 
growth  restriction.  Both  stocks  have 
in  test  plantings  stimulated  fruit  bud 
formation  on  relatively  young  trees 
and  have  in  comparison  with  trees 
on  seedling  rootstocks  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  two  to  three  years  earlier. 
The  two  other  semi-dwarfing  stocks, 
EM  IV  and  EM  V,  have  certain 
weaknesses  which  argue  against 
their  use.  EM  IV  gives  poor  anchor¬ 
age  to  trees  and  EM  V,  as  men¬ 
tioned,  may  in  some  soils  show  po¬ 
tassium  deficiencies  quickly. 

The  vigorous  rootstoocks,  EM  I 
and  EM  XIII,  give  only  moderate 
tree  size-control  to  the  apple  varie¬ 


ties  grown  on  them.  On  them,  trees 
will  likely  reach  three-quarters  the 
size  that  they  would  on  seedling  root- 
stocks.  Under  test  conditions,  EM  I 
induces  somewhat  earlier  bearing, 
but  trees  on  EM  XIII  do  not  bear 
any  earlier  than  on  seedling  root¬ 
stocks.  EM  XIII  has  shown  greater 
tolerance  to  soils  wet  in  the  Spring; 
it  has  failed  in  drouthy  soils. 

Very  Vigorous  Stocks 

In  this  very  vigorous  group  be¬ 
long  EM  XII  and  EM  XVI.  Both 
stocks  have  induced  no  growth- 
restricting  influences  on  varieties 
grown  upon  them.  In  general,  they 
have  induced  strong  vegetative 
growth  in  a  way  similar  to  seedling 
rootstocks.  However,  the  variety 
Red  Delicious/EM  XVI  has  been 
better  in  yield,  fruit  size  and  quality 
than  when  grown  on  a  seedling  root- 
stock.  The  hot  and  dry  summer  of 
1954  and  1955  furnished  interesting 
observations;  trees  on  EM  XII  in  a 
Geneva  test  orchard  showed  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  water  shortage,  but  all  the 
other  EM  clones  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  did  not. 

Where  large  trees  are  desired, 
seedling  rootstocks  rather  than  the 
clonal  EM  XII  rootstocks  should  be 
used. 

As  growers  begin  to  ask  for  apple 
trees  on  EM  rootstocks  and  as 
nurseries  begin  to  propagate  them, 
the  nurseryman,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chardist,  must  be  alert  to  facts  and 
must  guard  against  certain  dangers. 
Clonal  rootstocks  like  the  EM  clones 
give  to  apple  varieties  worked  upon 
them  specific  characteristics,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  age  at  which  the  tree 
will  start  to  bear  fruit  and  the  size 
the  tree  will  attain.  Clonal  stocks 
also  often  have  specific  perferences 
as  to  varieties  that  do  best  on  them 
and  to  soil  conditions  where  they  are 
grown.  Under  varying  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  trees  on  EM  clonal  stocks  may 
not  produce  the  uniformity  expected 
of  them.  In  such  cases,  they  may 
show  greater  variability  than  trees 
grown  on  severely  graded  seedling 
rootstocks  now  commonly  used. 
Therefore,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  different  EM  clones  be  kept  true 
to  number  and  always  be  identified 
by  it.  They  should  not  be  renamed 
or  just  be  called  dwarfing  or  semi- 
dwarfing  rootstocks.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
visable  when  ordering  trees  from 
the  nursery  to  specify  the  rootstock 
as  well  as  the  variety. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  inqui¬ 
ries  received  by  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  there  is  a  trend  to 
plant  trees  that  an  be  held  to  a 
smaller  size.  Certain  of  the  EM  root¬ 
stocks  such  as  EM  VII  and  II  can  be 
very  helpful  tools  to  give  us  not  only 
a  tree  that  is  smaller  hut  also  one 
that  will  produce  early  and  heavily 
enough  to  give  comparable  yields  on 
a  per-acre  basis.  K.  D.  Brase 


Honey  Bees  Increase 
Yield  of  Clover  Seed 

U.S.D.A.  bee  researchers  in  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota  say  they  have 
learned  that  honey  bee  colonies, 
placed  near  fields,  increase  red 
clover  seed  yields  up  to  500  pounds 
per  acre.  This  is  nine  titc.cs  the  yield 
many  seed  growers  are  getting.  Min¬ 
nesota’s  entomologists  also  have 
found  that  although  bumble  bees 
are  better  pollinators  than  honey 
bees  they  are  undependable  because 
their  populations  vary  so  much  from 
year  to  year. 

In  two  red  clover  fields  with  honey 
bee  colonies  near  by,  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  pollinators  were  honey 
bees.  In  two  other  fields  about  a 
mile  away  from  colonies,  62  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  pollinators  were 
honey  bees.  But,  in  a  fifth  field  three 
miles  from  colonies,  only  four  per 
cent  of  the  pollinators  were  honey 
bees.  These  fields  yielded  far  less 
than  those  with  honey  bees  near  by. 

s.  B. 
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Fertilizing  the  Field  Crops 


HE  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
has  recently  reiterated 
that  an  acre  of  field  corn 
needs  somewhere  between 
60  and  80  more  pounds  of 
nitrogen  than  it  may  get 
from  the  natural  soil.  Agronomists 
recommend  spreading  10  tons  or  so 
of  phosphated  manure  on  each  acre 
of  corn  land  after  plowing  and  then 
banding  200  pounds  of  10-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  along  the  rows  at  planting. 
If  the  corn  is  going  on  land  where 
there  was  a  fairly  good  legume  sod 
a  year  ago,  they  would  dispense  with 
the  manure.  On  non-legume  land, 
where  for  some  reason  manure  can¬ 
not  be  applied — there  may  not  be 
enough  to  go  around,  for  instance 
—they  would  band  400  pounds  of 
10-10-10  or  250  pounds  of  8-16-16  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  at  planting  and  then 
side-dress  30  or  50  pounds,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  actual  nitrogen  at  cultiva¬ 
tion  when  the  corn  is  some  12  to  18 
inches  high.  Make  sure  the  corn 
seed  touches  just  as  little  fertilizer 
as  possible  in  the  banding-seeding 
operation,  warn  the  specialists;  con¬ 
tact  could  damage  the  seed. 

For  so-called  medium-  to  low- 
nitrogen  but  high-potash  New  York 
soils  in  which  Garry,  Mohawk,  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Craig  oats  or  Moore  spring 
barley  are  seeded  as  nurse  or  com¬ 
panion  crops  to  forage  mixtures, 
the  most  recent  recommendation  is 
to  drill  in  440  pounds  of  8-16-8  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  with  the  seed.  For 
Ajax  oats  and  other  so-called  weak¬ 
stemmed  spring  grains  on  such 
soils,  this  should  be  dropped  down 
to  250  pounds  per  acre.  In  similar 
nitrogen-content  soils  with  low  or 
medium  amounts  of  potash,  the 
recommendation  is  for  the  same 
amounts  of  fertilizer,  but  for  the 
8-16-16  grade.  For  the  first-named 
grain  varieties  seeded  alone,  i.e„  not 
as  companion  or  nurse  crops,  Cor¬ 
nell  agronomists  advise  the  use  of 
350  pounds  of  10-10-10  per  acre;  for 
Ajax  and  other  weaked-strawed  va¬ 
rieties,  it  would  drop  this  to  about 
200  pounds.  In  fields  where  small 
grains  have  ever  lodged,  one  should 
be  cautious  about  applying  nitrogen. 
The  stiff-strawed  neve  varieties  can 
stand  and  benefit  from  much  more 
than  the  old  ones  but,  where  much 
manure  has  been  applied — particu¬ 
larly  in  valley  fields — lodging  can 
still  create  a  problem  and  a  loss. 
For  top-dressing  winter  wheat  and 
barley  this  Spring,  the  soils  men 
recommend  bi’oadeasting  30  pounds 
of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre. 

For  straight  new  alfalfa  seedings, 
Cornell  recommends  abundant  phos¬ 
phorus.  On  high-potash  soils,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  suggestion  is  to  apply 
300  pounds  of  normal  (20  per  cent) 
or  150  pounds  of  triple  (45  per  cent) 
superphosphate  at  planting.  In  low- 
potash  soils,  300  pounds  of  0-20-20 
would  be  better,  they  say:  and  in 
soils  generally  low  in  fertility,  375 
pounds  of  8-16-16  would  do  the  most 
good.  Band  the  seed  over  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  if  possible,  it  is  advised.  For 
top-dressing  straight  alfalfa,  and  also 
ladino  clover  and  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
they  recommend  alternating  com¬ 


mercial  phosphorus  and/or  potash 
one  year  with  six  tons  of  phosphated 
stable  manure  the  next.  On  low- 
potash  soils  without  manure,  the 
recommendation  is  for  200  pounds 
of  0-15-30  a  year;  on  medium-  and 
high-potash  soils,  the  suggestion  is 
for  200  pounds  of  0-20-20  and  500 
pounds  of  normal — or  225  pounds  of 
triple — superphosphate  per  acre,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  best  efficiency  of 
potash  fertilizers  comes  when  they 
are  applied  after  the  first  cutting 
of  hay  or  after  the  “flush  of  spring 
grazing”,  according  to  Cornell.  For 
top-dressing  timothy,  brome  and  or¬ 
chard  grasses,  six  tons  of  phosphated 
manure  and  500  pounds  of  10-10-10 
are  suggested  for  alternate  years. 
For  extra  summer  pasture,  the  soil 
men  advise  “50  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  June,  July  and  August  if  rain¬ 
fall  is  adequate  for  the  grass  to 
use  each  addition.” 

The  suggestion  for  fertilizing  new 
birdsfoot  trefoil  seedings  following 
old  grass  sods  medium  to  high  in 
potash  is  to  use  375  pounds  of  the 
8-16-8  fertilizer  per  acre.  On  similar 
soils  low  in  potash,  they  say  375 
pounds  of  8-16-16  would  be  about 
right.  For  soils  rich  in  nitrogen  with 
no  indication  of  potash  deficiency, 
the  recommendation  is  for  300 
pounds  of  normal  or  150  pounds  of 
triple  superphosphate  per  acre. 
Fertilization  for  native  grass  pas¬ 
tures  is  generally  recommended  in 
the  amount  of  400  pounds  of  10-10-10 
or  six  tons  of  phosphated  manure 
per  acre.  For  native  legume  pastures, 
the  advice  is  to  spread  200  pounds 
of  0-20-20  after  the  flush  of  spring 
growth  on  light  soils  or  500  pounds 
of  normal  —  225  pounds  of  triple  — 
superphosphate  on  medium  and 
heavy  soils  where  potash  is  no  prob¬ 
lem. 

For  annual  Sudan  grass  seeded  in 
forage  mixtures,  Cornell  recom¬ 
mends  applying  eight  tons  of  phos¬ 
phated  manure  plus  200  pounds  of 
10-10-10.  Without  manure,  375 
pounds  of  3-16-8  are  satisfactory  ex¬ 
cept  in  low-potash  soils  where  the 
same  amount  of  the  8-16-16  grade, 
it  is  felt,  will  be  more  effective.  For 
Sudan  grass  or  millet  being  planted 
alone,  the  recommendation  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  400  pounds  of  10-10-10  fertilizer. 
For  buckwheat,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  for  200  pounds  of  3-16-8;  for 
soybeans,  200  pounds  of  8-16-16. 

Most  of  the  fertilizer  grades  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Cornell  are  so-called 
high  analysis.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  farmer  to  insist  on  them,  however, 
so  long  as  he  applies  other  analyses 
in  amounts  that  will  supply  the 
same  total  nitrogen  (N),  phosphoric 
acid  (P),  and  potash  (K).  Usually 
the  high  analyses  are  the  better  buy. 

For  determination  of  the  soil’s 
potash  level,  a  soil  test,  with  which 
county  agents  can  assist,  is  the  most 
valuable  guide.  Heavy  applications  of 
manure  or  high-potash  fertilizers 
build  up  a  temporary  potash  reserve, 
it  is  declared,  (Muriate  of  potash 
contains  60  per  cent  potassium). 
Sands  and  gravels  are  naturally 
lower  in  potash  than  heavy-textured 
soils  like  silt  and  clay  loams. 


This  new  19  pound  direct-drive  chain  sate  is  said  to  bring  dozen  ( l.)  trees 
three  feet  in  diameter  quickly  and  easily.  Able  to  cut  in  any  position,  it  is 
described  as  “ideal  for  limbing  or  undercutting  as  well  as  bucking,  (r.) 

notching  and  boring .” 


New  Automatic  Ware-Tie 


•  ..for  a  fast,  steady  stream 
of  “bound-to-be-best”  bales 

Now  you  can  get  what  you’ve  always  wanted  in  an  automatic 
baler  .  .  .  the  combination  of  features  best  suited  to  your 
needs  and  finances.  Yet,  you  make  no  sacrifice  to  quality, 
since  every  model  produces  a  smooth,  continuous  run  of 
evenly  packed  bales.  Each  one  is  firm,  square-cornered, 
bound  to  stay  tied  for  easy  hauling,  storing  or  shipping 
.  .  .  sliced  for  quick,  easy  feeding.  All  models  .  .  .  whether 
engine  or  PTO-driven  .  .  .  are  extremely  simple  to  operate, 
so  easy  to  adjust  and  thread. 

For  the  average-sized  farm  there’s  the  new  low-cost 
Case  ”130”  that  most  any  farmer  can  afford  . . .  makes  twine- 
tied  14x18  bales  up  to  42  inches  in  length.  Next  is  the 
double-plunger,  twine-or-wire-tie  Case  ”140”  that  big 
[growers  and  custom  operators  prefer  for  its  heavier  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  16x18  bale  size  the  twine-or-wire-tie, 
double-plunger  Case  ”160”  meets  the  approval  of  commer¬ 
cial  growers  who  want  big  bales  to  build  loads  fast  on  truck 
or  rail  car. 


Shown  is  new  Case  "  1 40’* 
Baler  with  new  Case 
*'300”  .  .  .  today’s  tractor 
sensation  with  12-speed 
transmission. 


Ask  your  Case  dealer  about  the  flexible  Case 
You  don’t  need  Income  Payment  Plan  that  lets  you  buy  a  baler, 
all  cash  to  buy  tractor  or  other  machine  now  . .  .  pay  at  times 

when  you  have  money  coming  in. 


— — - - - ^ 

Case  builds  a  full  line  of  hay  machines  and  equipment  that  make  | 

the  most  of  crop  quality  and  operating  economy.  For  catalogs,  i 
check  below  or  write  in  margin  any  others  you  want.  Send  to  , 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  D-716,  Racine,  Wis. 

Q  "130”  Twine-Tie  Baler  □  Mounted  Mowers  '> 

□  “140”  Twine-or-Wire  Baier  □  Side  Rakes 

□  "160”  Twine-or-Wire  Baler  □  Elevators 

Number  of  acres  you  farm 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Are  you  a  student? 
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140  New  York  Farmers  Average 
106.28  Bu.*  of  DeKalb  Corn  Per 
Acre  in  Selected  5-Acre  Contest 
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State  Champion  Reports 

154.99  Bu.*  per  Acre 

New  York  state’s  Corn  Growing 
Champs  in  1955  were  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Sons  of  Dansville  in  Liv¬ 
ingston  County. 

The  Hammonds  made  their  award¬ 
winning  yield  of  154.99  bu.  *  per  acre 
with  DeKalb  406  during  one  of  the 
driest  years  in  New  York  State.  Their 
contest  field  was  fertilized,  spring- 
plowed  and  planted  May  12. 


17th  Straight  Year 
for  National  Event 


New  York  farmers  made  outstand¬ 
ing  yields  of  DeKalb  Corn  in  the  17th 
annual  national  DeKalb  corn  growing 
contest.  140  New  York  farmers  en¬ 
tered  yields  which  averaged  106.28 
bu.  *  per  acre  during  1955. 

Figures  in  the  counties  of  the  New 
York  map  above  are  computed  aver¬ 
ages  of  DeKalb  yields*  in  each  county. 
The  winning  yield  in  each  county  is 
listed  in  the  table  below. 
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Five  acres  of  DeKalb  459  produced 
1,051.8  bu.*  of  corn  for  Roark  and 
Newcomer  at  Alvada,  Ohio.  That’s 
210.36  bu.  *  per  acre — the  first  place 
entry  in  DeKalb’s  nation-wide  con¬ 
test  and  the  second  highest  yield  in 
17  years  of  DeKalb  Contests.  Roark 
and  Newcomer  followed  good  soil 
management  practices;  used  fertilizer 
and  adapted  DeKalb  Seed  Corn. 


National  Average  in  1955 
is  100.77  Bu.*per  Acre 

5,413  farmers  in  33  states  and 
Canada  entered  DeKalb’s  1955 
Corn  Growing  Contest  with  yields 
that  averaged  100.77  bu.*  per  acre. 

The  steady,  dependable  record  of 
DeKalb  Corn  in  1955  and  through¬ 
out  the  17-year  history  of  the 
DeKalb  Contest  explains  why 
American  farmers  plant  more 
DeKalb  year  after  year  than  any 
other  seed  corn. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DeKolb,  Illinois 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn ,  DeKalb  Chix  &  DeKalb  Hybrid  Groin  Sorghum 


. . .  County  Chumps  Show  High  Helds 


* 


COUNTY  NAME 

YIELD 

COUNTY 

NAIVIE 

YIELD 

Allegany 

Fred  Bennett  &  Son . 

.112.35 

Monroe 

Wilbur  E.  Luke . 

. 100.95 

Cattaraugus 

Ted  Boser . 

. 119.94 

Oneida . 

A.  0.  Smith . 

. 143.14 

Cayuga 

W.T.  Wilson . 

. 140.63 

Onondaga  .... 

Withey  8.  Son . 

. 144.28 

Chenango. . 

L.  D.  Wales  &  Son . 

.100.70 

Ontario . 

Fred  M.  Smith  &  Son  . 

. 115.53 

Columbia 

Calvin  J.  Miller  &  Fred  B.  Simmons  109.17 

Orleans . 

Alfred  Hartway . 

. 134.07 

Dutchess  . 

Walter  L.  Gilbert . 

89.15 

Oswego . 

G.  A.  Hardcastle . 

. 132.21 

Erie . 

Edward  L.  Gabel . 

. 140.18 

Seneca 

Stanley  VanVIeet . 

. 134.29 

Genesee 

George  Schmieder . 

. 138.15 

Schoharie . 

The  Pindar  Bros. . 

. 132.64 

Herkimer  . . 

.  Frank  P.  Guido . 

.  S9.03 

Tioga  . 

Lyle  0.  Watkins . 

. 121.34 

Jefferson 

Wallace  Whitley . 

116.76 

Washington 

Anderson  S.  Foster  .  . 

. 139.65 

Livingston. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Hammond  &  Sons. 

154.99 

Wayne . 

Glenn  L.  Gillette 

. 114.07 

Madison . . . . 

Robotham  Farms 

Wyoming 

J.  Raymond  George  . . . 

. 129.54 

(Leslie  Robotham) . 

141.31 

Yates 

B  L.  Spaid 

. 107.51 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
siippository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Howdy,  folks!  A  Rural  New 
Yorker  friend  near  Otsego  Lake 
sent  me  a  generous  gift  of  maple 
sugar,  and  was  I  glad!  I  had  not 
tasted  a  maple  product  for  a  long 
while  but  it  even  more  delightfully 
sei-ved  to  bring  back  memories  of 
boyhood  days  when  many  farms  had 
a  sugar  bush.  There  was  enough  so 
that  all  of  the  family  got  a  taste  of 
what  a  farm  can  do.  The  West  prides 
itself  on  being  so  progressive,  but  it 
takes  you  people  in  the  East  to  cling 
to  the  good  things  which  make  farm 
life  so  fine. 

There  is  many  a  sugar  bush  in 
New  York  but,  of  course,  New  Eng¬ 
land  takes  the  blue  ribbon  for  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  That  is  not  all, 
either.  There  is  something  about 
those  bold  hills  and  low  mountains 
that  breeds  men  of  high  calibre. 
^  Many  years  ago,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  had  his  home  at  Otsego  Lake. 
One  day  discussing  an  English  novel 
with  a  friend  he  remarked  that  he 
could  write  a  better  story  himself. 
The  friend  challenged  him  to  do  so 
and  the  result  was  the  Leather  Stock¬ 
ing  tales  which  have  become  liter¬ 
ary  classics.  The  locale  is  Otsego 
Lake  and  the  author  pictures  it  so 
vividly  it  makes  you  feel  you  have 
been  there.  This  I  know:  that  you 
could  search  the  world  over  and  not 
find  a  more  beautiful  land  than  that 
around  Otsego  Lake,  the  Finger 
Lakes  and  the  gently  rolling  plain  of 
the  Genesee. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present 
surplus  problem  is  only  temporary. 
It  was  brought  about  when  the  trac¬ 
tor  drove  the  horse  from  the  farm. 
It  took  millions  of  acres  to  produce 
feed  for  work  animals  so,  when  that 
need  vanished,  those  acres  were  put 
into  food  products.  The  result  was 
the  present  crop  surplus.  There  are 
two  closely  allied  factors  which  will 
bring  an  end  to  this  within  a  very 
few  years.  One  is  that  our  rapidly 
increasing  population  means  a  great¬ 
er  demand  for  food;  the  other  is  that 
all  of  these  people  create  a  huge  de¬ 
mand  for  housing.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  East  now,  but  I  do 
know  that  all  over  the  Midwest  the 
cities  and  villages  are  spilling  over 
into  the  countryside  so  fast  that 
farms  are  disappearing.  They  are 
being  converted  into  residence  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  recent  survey  in  just  In¬ 
diana  shows  that  during  the  past 
seven  years  3.456  farms  vanished.  A 
report  from  North  Carolina  tells  the 
same  story,  and  it  is  true  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  In  the  Detroit  area,  the  demand 
for  residence  districts  is  so  great 
that  the  three  counties  have  lost  near¬ 
ly  all  their  farms.  Here  at  home,  two 
townships  are  adjacent  to  the  twin 
cities.  This  is  a  fruit  growing  sec¬ 
tion  so  farms  here  are  small  and 
these  townships  produced  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Now,  one  whole  township  has 
become  a  residence  district  where 
dozens  of  streets  are  lined  with 
houses  on  both  sides.  More  than  a 
half  of  the  other  township  shows  the 
same  results.  In  all,  right  here  at 
home,  at  least  50,000  acres  of  farm 
land  have  vanished  and  become  resi¬ 
dence  districts.  That  may  seem  small, 
but  multiply  it  by  hundreds  of  cities 
and  villages  and  you  will  see  that 
millions  of  acres  once  in  farms  are 
no  longer  in  crop  production.  Chica¬ 
go  has  spilled  over  so  fast  that  you 
can  live  in  the  Chicago  district  and 
still  be  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
Loop.  The  muck  lands  of  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  heavy  producers  of 
corn  and  peppermint.  Now  you  can 
hardly  tell  when  you  are  out  of  one 


city  and  into  another.  It  is  my  pre¬ 
diction  that  within  10  yeai*s  we  will 
be  lucky  to  produce  enough  food 
and  fibre  for  home  consumption. 

Recently,  a  Chicago  radio  man 
talked  about  the  good  old  days  when 
he  helped  his  father  cut  wood  and  it 
was  his  job  to  fill  the  wood  box.  He 
remarked  that  probably  no  one  did 
that  any  more.  Within  a  few  days,  a 
regular  flood  of  letters  and  postcards 
came  from  people  who  told  him  that 
they  used  wood  for  fuel  and  liked  it. 
Some  of  the  housewives  said  that 
they  did  home  baking  and  much  pre¬ 
ferred  their  wood  range.  So,  I  am 
not  the  only  one  who  is  old  fash¬ 
ioned  enough  to  use  wood.  A  friend 
of  mine  bulldozed  out  an  apple  and 
sweet  cherry  orchard.  He  used  one 
of  those  chain  saws  to  saw  up  the 
stumps  and  big  limbs  and  sent  the 
butts  out  to  me.  They  are  from  10 
to  18  inches  in  diameter  and  plenty 
tough,  but  I  have  converted  them  in¬ 
to  rank  after  rank  of  stove  wood. 
By  next  Fall,  they  will  be  dry  and 
we  w’ill  be  prepared  for  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  I  have  a  good  one-man  saw, 
steel  maul,  and  good  steel  wedges  so 
those  tough  pieces  last  Winter  just 
had  to  come  apart.  It  was  hard  work 
but  it  lasted  through  the  latter  half 
of  February  and  all  of  March  when 
it  was  not  possible  to  do  field  work. 
The  big  blessing  was  that  it  enabled 
me  to  keep  at  work  instead  of  loaf¬ 
ing. 

The  Good  Book  says  that  faith 
without  works  is  no  good.  Here  is  an 
example  of  faith  and  work  that  real¬ 
ly  paid  off.  When  we  settled  out  in 
Michigan  we  set  aside  a  small  plot 
just  south  of  the  house  and  near  the 
road  as  a  playground  for  the 
children.  There  they  played  base¬ 
ball,  croquet,  and  horseshoes.  Now, 
they  are  grown  up  and  gone;  so  last 
Fall  the  missus  took  shovel  and 
wheelbarrow  and  removed  a  wide 
strip  of  sod.  Then,  she  filled  the  de¬ 
pression  with  dirt  from  the  barnyard 
and  planted  tulips.  That  was  faith 
and  work.  The  result  is  that  both 
ourselves  and  the  people  who  pass 
along  the  road  enjoy  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  tulip  blossoms.  It  takes  the 
men  folks  to  do  the  field  work  on  the 
farm,  but  leave  it  to  the  women  to 
make  the  farm  home  so  attractive. 

Well,  folks,  that  was  quite  a  ram¬ 
ble  from  Otsego  Lake  to  Texas,  but 
here  we  are  back  home.  Before  very 
long  the  missus  will  have  dinner 
ready.  Carry  on,  and  may  all  the 
blessings  of  the  Spring  come  to  you 
and  yours.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


8ETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Cross  dead  furrows  squarely. 
Never  on  a  slant, 

For  when  you  try  to  rigid  it 
You  : might  find  that  you  can't. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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No  wrapping. ..no  slugging 


McCORMICK  no.  20-C 


.  ;  -  ■ 


Chop  non-stop 

in  tall,  thick  or  tangled 
green  crops  ...  cut  a  full 
66-inch  swath  in  toughest 
going  with  McCormick  No. 

20-C! 


FIELD  HARVESTER  with 
NEW  Cutter  Bar  Attachment 

Say  goodbye  to  stop-and-go  harvest  of  green  crops! 
Enclosed-end  reel  on  new  cutterbar  attachment  for  the 
McCormick  No.  20-C  prevents  troublesome  wrapping. 
Mower-proved  knife  zips  through  toughest  growth  with¬ 
out  choking.  The  exclusive  combination  of  reel,  feed 
augers,  and  deck  teeth  head  off  slugs  before  they  happen. 
These  power-driven  units  keep  a  uniform  stream  of  ma¬ 
terial  flowing  steadily  into  the  saw-toothed  feeder.  The 
big-mouthed  feeder  automatically  adjusts  to  light  or 
heavy  crops  .  .  .  grips  material  top  and  bottom  for  posi¬ 
tive  feeding  and  power-saving  chopping. 

Listen  to  the  hungry  hum  of  the  flywheel-type  cutter- 
head.  The  400-pound,  6-knife  rotor  builds  up  tremendous 
slice-through  power.  Together  with  fast  cutting  and  posi¬ 
tive  feeding,  it  helps  the  McCormick  No.  20-C  outchop 
them  all! 


Fast-switch  units  — 

row  crop,  hay  pickup  or 
cutter  bar  attachments — 
fasten  to  basic  unit  with 
only  four  bolts.  You  can 
quickly  adapt  the 
McCormick  No.  20-C  to 
chop  cured  hay,  grass  or 
row-crop  silage.  Turn 
blower  spout  for  rear  or 
side  delivery  of  chopped 
material.  Get  the  No. 
20-C  with  power  take-off 
or  smooth  49  hp  IH  six- 
cylinder  engine. 


400-pound  cutter- 
head.  Spinning  on  ball 
bearings,  at  750  rpm, 
this  dynamically-balanc¬ 
ed  6-knife  cutter-head 
builds  up  tremendous  mo¬ 
mentum  that  saves  power 
and  assures  smooth, 
steady  chopping  in  tallest 
or  toughest  crops.  You 
can  cut  silage  short... 
cured  hay  long — quickly 
get  many  in-between 
lengths.  Over-running 
clutch  heads  off  slugs. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  show  you  how  the  No.  20-C 
chops  non-stop  in  tangled  green  crops,  heavy 
cured  hay,  or  12-foot  row  crops!  See  the  extra 
built-in  strength  that  prevents  trouble  .  .  .  adds 
years  of  life.  Use  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan. 

SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  ■**“* 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . ,  » 
Motor  Trucks. . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


r 

I 

! 


- - - -j 

International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-4,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  trie  how  I  can  make  choice  feed  at  new  low  cost 
with  a  McCormick  No.  20-C  field  harvester.  Send 
catalog. 

Name _ Q  Student 

Address _ 

Post  Office _ State _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ 

- J 


April  Zl,  1956 
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oow  yoa  con  destroy 


* Trade-mark  of  B.C.L. 

Contains  2,4-D 
yet  it  is  applied  DRY  I 

"DB"  weed  killer  is  powerful . . . 

os  little  os  1  lb.  per  100  sq.  ft.  is  effective 

Use  “DB”  to  destroy  weeds  you  couldn’t 
control  before . . .  those  deep-rooted  ones ! 
In  “DB”  you  get  the  combined  plant- 
destroying  powers  of  sodium  borates  and 
2,4-D.  The  borates  make  2,4-D  doubly  ef¬ 
fective,  longer  lasting,  and  so  easy  to  apply- 
DRY.  You’ll  broadcast  “DB”  by  hand  for 
spot  treatments ...  use  the  handy  PCB 
Spreader  for  larger  areas.  Study  the  features: 

*  “OB”  IS  DEPENDABLE  IN  ACTION 

*  “DB”  IS  ECONOMICAL . . .  CONVENIENT 

*  “OB”  IS  ALWAYS  READY  TO  USE . . .  DRY ! 

*  “DB”  IS  SAFE . . .  DUST-FREE . . .  NONFLAMMABLE 

*  “DB”  IS  N0NP0IS0N0US  when  used  as  directed. 

SPECIAL  NEW  SPREADER  FOR  “DB,”  NOW  AVAILABLE 

This  sturdy  little  sling-strap  unit  applies  “DB” 
evenly  and  fast  at  any  given  rate ...  as  low  as 
-lb.  per  100  sq.  ft.  It  is  also  suitable  for  seed¬ 
ing.  Weighs  a  mere  6  lbs.  Holds  enough  “DB’ 
to  treat  up  to  2500  sq.  ft.  Ask  your  favorite 
local  dealer  or  County  Agent  about  it. 


"DB"  CONTROLS 
THESE  PERENNIALS: 

CANADA  THISTLE 
LEAFY  SPURGE  •  TOADFLAX 
WHITET0P 
RUSSIAN  KNAPWEED 
BINDWEED  (Morning  Glory) 

And  many  other  perennial 
or  annual  herbaceous 
weeds  on  non-cropped  land. 


Write  today  for  literature! 


Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 


DIVISION  Of  BORAX  CONSOLIDATED,  LIMITED 


630  SHATTO  PLACE,  LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIFORNIA 


100  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

FRESH-ROA^TI^ 


CHESTNUTS 


3  for  SHOO 


POST 

!0©%  TROUBLE-FREE  paid 


MSTNUT 
TREES 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
..n.uxccn  .FINEST  EATING  NUTS! 

SU  iiuc  »Nn  hP-"  Amazing  Bargain!  Famous 
I  oral*  HUTS  [Stern's  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
BEAK  ku  {—guaranteed  blight-resistant. 

^  Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 

“MIRACLE  TREES”  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  home  and 
farm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 

STRONG  YOUNG  TREES—.  3  for  $  2.00 

Very  Hardy  Finest  Orchard  for  $  6,00 

25  tor  $12.00 

postpaid 

HURRY!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 

or  Free  Replacement  or  money  back  anytime! 


item's  Nurseries 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  2S  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co* 

Box  1129  «  New  Britain,  Com*. 


A 


DEPT.  R, 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


D/kTT!?1  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un-  r  ^ 

Bn  n  0  fa>  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders  , 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and  ; 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  1 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  erlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME, _ NEW  YORK _ 

-f— »  /%  T  TXTTNXTN  '0.000  GALLONS 
JL  JL  JL  battleship  gray 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S 1 .00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Topics 


m 

S 


I' 


The  7,200  local  community  Grang¬ 
es  are  all  being  urged  to  make  Rural 
Life  Sunday  on  May  6  and  Soil 
Stewardship  Sunday  on  May  13 
“major  spring  events.”  Even  though 
farmers  are  faced  with  a  recession, 
they  have  “much  to  be  thankful 
for”,  according  to  National  Grange 
Lecturer  Edward  Hotter.  He  thinks 
they  ought  to  pause  May  6  to  “assess 
the  value  and  advantages  of  life  on 
the  land.”  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Holler  would  have  us  all  make  sure 
that  the  nation’s  attention  is  focussed 
on  all  the  contributions  rural  people 
have  brought  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  “common  sense  that  has 
(helped)  preserve  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  and  the  freedoms  that 
are  emblematic  of  a  free  people”  is 
not  the  least  of  these,  according  to 
Mr.  Hotter. 

“Highway  Courtesy  Pays  Divi¬ 
dends”  is  the  title  of  this  year’s 
Grange  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  National  Grange  in  cooperation 
with  the  Automotive  Safety  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  contest  has  numerous  state 
and  national  awards  and  is  open  to 
any  Grange  member  under  19  years 
of  age.  Essays  should  be  less  than 
700  words  long  and  they  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  subordinate  Granges  by 
May  1.  Complete  details  of  the  con¬ 
test  are  available  from  State  Grange 
lecturers  and  from  National  Grange 
at  744  Jackson  Place.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 


The  No.  1  objective  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  iq*regard  to  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  “ten  thousand  (are)  in 
Rochester  in  November”  for  the 
National  Grange  convention  is  to  see 
to  it  that  its  own  membership  is  in¬ 
creased.  According  to  Leland  D. 
Smith,  state  master,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  reasons  anyone  should 
join  the  Grange  is  in  the  necessary 
“yes”  answer  that  must  come  to  this 
question:  “Can  you  spend  time  to 
keep  this  land  of  ours  free  to  worship, 
speak,  work,  vote  and,  yes,  live  in?” 
The  objectives  implicit  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  according  to  Master  Smith,  are 
basically  what  the  Grange  stands  for. 

The  $479.85  which  New  York  State 
Granges  contributed  either  in  cash 
or  goods  to  the  $3,528.49  raised 
nationally  for  the  Grange  Library  in 
the  National  Grange  Building  was 
the  largest  contribution  made  by  any 
of  the  States.  Although  this  project 
is  not  being  sponsored  actively  this 
year,  the  Fund  has  been  left  open  to 
contributions  expressly  for  it.  One 
of  the  fields  for  service  and  hospi¬ 
tality  work  suggested  for  this  year 
is  in  bringing  cheer  and  help  to  aged 
and  infirm  persons.  “Many  places 
have  old  people  sadly  neglected  to 
whom  we  could  bring  a  little  sun¬ 
shine  by  our  visits  and  small  gifts”, 
according  to  Ellen  Shearman,  N.  Y. 
State  Grange  service  and  hospitality 
chairman. 


The  Middle  Atlantic  lecturers’ 
conference  was  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y,, 


April  10-12.  Workshops  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  meetings,  but 
there  was  also  a  general  session  deal¬ 
ing  with  participation  in  National 
Grange  programs.  National  Master 
Herschel  Newsom  addressed  the 
lecturers’  group.  Subjects  of  the 
workshop  were:  (1)  the  lecturer  and 
ritualism;  (2)  contests,  booster  night 
programs,  and  recognition  projects; 
(3)  informal  dramatics;  (4)  program 
planning;  and  (5)  working  with 
youth  in  the  Grange.  Presiding  at  the 
various  sessions  were  Mrs.  Vera 
Burnham,  Willis  Passmore,  Mrs.  Ver¬ 
non  Norris,  Catherine  Rhoderick, 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Palmer. 


Fifty  new  members  were  recently 
admitted  to  the  Clearfield  Co.  P.  of 
H.  Seventh  Degree  Club  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  banquet  in  Lawrence  Grange 
Hall.  Most  of  them  were  last  Novem¬ 
ber  members  of  the  group  of  93 
Clearfield  Co.  Grangei’s  who  took  the 
Seventh  Degree  at  Cleveland.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  club  are:  Steward  Straw, 
pres.;  Bruce  Coulter,  vice-pres.;  Mrs. 
Sara  Gearhart,  secy.;  and  Roy  Fulton, 
treas. 

April  is  “youth  month”  for  Somer¬ 
set  Pomona  Grange  No.  39.  At  its 
special  program  on  April  21,  it  is 
presenting  special  Grange  awards  to 
outstanding  regional  FFA  boys  and 
girls.  Among  recent  past  activities  of 
this  Pomona  are  its  passing  of  the 
following  resolutions:  (1)  opposition 
to  a  bill  that  would  legalize  strikes 
against  public  utilities  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  (2)  opposition  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania;  (3)  support  of  policy 
of  reduction  of  the  national  debt  be¬ 
fore  reduction  of  national  taxes;  and 
(4)  support  of  a  bill  to  bake  a  “stand¬ 
ard”  time  standard  for  the  nation. 

Martha  McDonald,  Franklin  Co., 
and  Eugene  Seifrit,  Berks  Co.,  both 
members  of  Penn  State  Grange  No. 
1707,  have  been  appointed  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange  de¬ 
signees  for  1956.  Martha,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  1955  apple  queen,  will  go  to 
Israel,  and  Eugene,  past  master  of 
Penn  State  Grange,  will  go  to  Fin¬ 
land. 


Maynard  C.  Dolloff,  Gray,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  has  been  re-elected 
master  of  the  Maine  State  Grange. 
Other  officers  named  are  J.  Merrill 
Hatch,  West  Minot,  Overseer;  Mrs. 
Lottie  E.  York,  Winthrop,  Lecturer; 
the  Rev.  Royal  Brown,  Gardiner, 
Chaplain;  Percy  B.  Brown,  Canton, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Hascall, 
Auburn,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Edith  Hatch, 
West  Minot,  Pomona;  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Dolloff,  Gray,  Flora;  Leon  Hawkes, 
Portland,  and  Harold  Gray,  Dover- 
Foxcroft,  executive  committee;  Mau¬ 
rice  King,  Penobscot,  Gatekeeper; 
Mrs.  Caro  McGraw,  East  Blue  Hill, 
Lady  Assistant  Steward;  Arthur 
Perkins,  Wells,  Steward;  Charles 
McGraw,  East  Blue  Hill,  Assistant 
Steward;  and  Isabelle  Perkins,  Wells, 
Ceres. 


National  Grange  leaders  L.  Roy  Hawes,  secretary  of  executive  committee, 
and  Herschel  Newsom,  master  ( l .  and  r.),  recently  discussed  problems  with 
national  Future  Farmers  of  America  officers  Allen  Colebank,  vice-pres.,  and 

Daniel  Dunham,  pres.  (Z.  and  r.) 
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Drainage  with  a  Plow 

A  new  method  of  draining  soil 
that  could  increase  profits  on  some 
crops  by  an  estimated  $6-8.00  an 
acre  is  being  developed  by  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Because  it 
employs  a  so-called  mole  plow,  it  is 
called  mole  drainage.  Already  it  has 
resulted  in  a  23  per  cent  increase 
in  yield  of  alfalfa  on  one  of  Cornell’s 
poorly  drained  farm  fields. 

The  400-pound  mole  plow  has  a  15- 
inch  bullet  point  that  presses  out 
hollow  tubes  deep  in  the  ground. 
Through  these  tubes  rain  water 
drains  out  of  the  field.  The  plow  was 
designed  by  James  Martin,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student.  Measurements  of  the 
effectiveness  of  mole  drainage  and 
the  effective  life  span  of  the  sub- 


This  so-called  mole  ptoiu,  with  Cor - 
nell’s  Paul  Zwerman  pointing  to  its 
15-inch  bullet-like  point,  forms  sub - 

terranean  tubes  to  drain  land. 

terranean  tubes  in  suitable  soil  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  agronomy, 
department’s  Prof.  Paul  Zwerman 
and  Graduate  Ass’t.  Joseph  Shal- 
hevet. 

The  holes  or  underground  tubes 
formed  in  Cornell’s  farm  field  are 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  200  feet 
long.  “They  may  well  be  likened  to 
the  holes  in  a  doughnut”,  according 
to  Prof.  Zwerman.  If  proved  prac¬ 
tical,  mole  drainage  could  consider¬ 
ably  reduce  problems  of  v/et  land 
and  result  in  better  yields  of  alfalfa, 
wheat,  corn  and  such  vegetable  crops 
as  “cannot  stand  wet  feet.”  It 
might  also  reduce  damage  to  plants 
caused  by  the  soil’s  heaving  from 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  For 
this  kind  of  drainage,  Prof.  Zwerman 
says  it  is  necessary  to  have  stone- 
free  soil  with  just  the  right  amount 
of  clay  and  moisture.  Otherwise,  the 
tubes  cave  in.  When  the  plow  forces 
through  the  soil,  clay  and  moisture 
are  needed  to  congeal  in  a  hollow 
tube  formation. 

The  water  draining  off  the  field 
through  these  holes  into  an  outlet 
ditch  is  measured  by  a  flow  recorder. 
In  two  hours  of  rain  one  day  last 
year,  the  per-hour  drainage  through 
the  mole-made  tubes  was  11,000 
gallons  of  water  per  acre. 

On  the  Cornell  field  there  are  12 
subterranean  drainage  tubes  five 
feet  apart.  The  experiment  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  years  so  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  holes  can  be  thoroughly 
tested.  If  this  drainage  system  be¬ 
comes  practical,  according  to  Prof. 
Zwerman,  it  will  be  low  in  cost.  It 
is  now  used  in  England  and  New 
Zealand  where  its  cost  approximates 
that  of  just  ordinary  plowing. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith. .  6.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

April  21,  1956 


FABULOUS  MH50  —  THE  MIRACLE  FROM  MASSEY- HARRIS  .  .  .  BUILT  TO  TRIGGER  A  NEW  TRACTOR  AGE 


so  accurate  because  it  cultivates  up  front 

•  *  •  and  you  do  it  with  HYDRAMIC  POWER 


Drive  the  MH50  down  your  weediest  rows  ...  in 
your  smallest-corn.  Discover  the  benefits  of 
miracle-design.  See  how  easily  you  make  cultivator 
shovels  "toe”  the  row  .  .  .  how  tractor  and  front - 
mounted  cultivator  respond  as  a  single  unit  ...  do 
a  "hoe-close”  job  of  cleaning  out  weeds,  breaking 
soil  crusts,  giving  every  plant  root  a  chance  to 
thrive. 

The  MH50’s  low  profile  and  all-around  vision 
give  you  full-shovel  visibility.  You  see  where  you’re 
going  .  .  .  less  wheel  jockeying,  less  compensating 
early  or  late  in  the  season. 

Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  can  show  you  more 
.reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  MH50. 


TORQUEMASTER  4  EN¬ 
GINE  ..  .  Stays  on  the 
pull  in  the  low  rpm’s 


6  6 

G.  &  . 

H  I. 


HI-LO  TRANSMISSION 
...  6  forward,  2  re¬ 
verse  speeds  .  ,  .  job- 
watched 


DUO-RANGE  CLUTCH.., 
One  pedal,  two  stages 
...  to  engage  engine 
power  and  to  control 
live  PTO 


DRAFT  MONITOR  3- 
POINT  HITCH  .  .  .  Auto¬ 
matic  traction  increase 
.  .  .  watches  power  to 
the  load 


HYDRAMIC  MASTER 
CONTROL  .  .  .  Raises, 
lowers;  controls  depth, 
position,  response 


DOUBLE-DUTY  PTO  ,  . 
ASAE  standard  PTO  and 
special  ground-ratio  PTO 


2-3  plow 
MH50 


keep  your  eye  on 


Ask  for  a  demonstration 


Get  complete  facts  on  the  fabulous 
MH50  from  your  Massey-Harris 
dealer.  Arrange  a  “proof  of 
performance"  demonstration  on 
your  farm  .  .  .  get  a  free,  get- 
acquainted  gift  for  your  time.  For 
folder  write:  Massey-Harris, 

Dept.  D-'lQ,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


5  plow  555 


Massey-  Harris 


FOR  BETTER  FARMING,  JOIN  YOUR 
LOCAL  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT 


4  plow  444 


Powerful  and  portable 
new  MYERS  SPRAYERS 

...the  answer  to  dairy  farm  needs 

» 

Easy  to  move,  easy  to  store,  yet  always  ready  for  the  many 
year-around  spraying  jobs  that  go  with  dairy  farming.  Myers 
new  Squire  and  Silverprince  II  sprayers  feature  Myers  new 
precision-engineered,  double-acting  spray  pump  which  de¬ 
livers  all  the  pressure  required  for  effective  insecticide  appli¬ 
cation.  Designed,  too,  for  low-pressure  boom  spraying.  And 
these  units  make  handy  standby  fire-fighting  rigs. 


THE  SQUIRE 

Mounts  the  two-cylinder  version  of  the  new 
pump  which  delivers  4  gallons  per  minute 
at  pressures  up  to  300  pounds.  Easy-starting 
4-cycle,  IV2  horsepower,  air-cooled  engine, 
adjustable  V-belt  drive.  Arc-welded,  corro¬ 
sion  resistant,  50-gallon  tank.  Pressure  gauge 
and  relief  valve. 


See  your  nearby 


dealer  for  a  demonstration 


SUVERPRINCE  II 

One-cylinder  pump  with  2-gailon-per-minute 
capacity,  pressures  up  to  2  50  pounds.  %  horse¬ 
power  air-cooled  engine  with  V-belt  drive. 
12’4-gallon  tank.  Relief  valve  and  pressure 
gauge.  1  5  feet  of  oil-resistant  hose  and  spray 
gun  included. 


and  for  prices  and  details  of  these  sprayers. 


POWER  SPRAYE 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AMD  IRRIGATION 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  68  04  ORANGE  ST.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

IN  CANADA:  THE  f.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.  (Conacfo)  LTD.,  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


Life  Werth  Living 


FOR  MEN 


WOMEN,  CHILDREN 

(A  Piper  Brace  Product) 

Pat.  No.  2606561 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run.  swim, 
dance,  lift  tilings!  Work,  play, 
sleep,  even  bathe  wearing  Rupture- 
Baser.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds 
reducible  inguinal  rupture  in  place 
without  gouging.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands!  NO  FITTING.  Merely  ad¬ 
just  back  lacing  and  leg  straps,  snap 
in  front!  Give  measurement,  around 
lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state  right, 
left  side  or  double.  Postage  prepaid 
except  C  O. D.’s.  Delay  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous!  Order  today  1 

Over  1,000,000  Grateful  Users! 

10-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  Back! 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 


$5.95 


Bit  WYANDOTTE 
DPT.RY-46,  KANSAS  CITY  5, MO. 


Save  Clearing  Costs 


WITH  A  SOUTHWORTH 

Power  Brush  Cutter 

Cuts  Grass,  Weeds,  Brush  and  Trees  up  to 
10  inches.  Does  work  of  8  men.  Balanced. 
Light  weight.  Straps  to  back — no  vibration 
— both  hands  free.  Low  up-keep — low  in 
cost.  Safe. 

Write  for  FREE  literature  today. 


SOUTHWORTH  MACHINE  CO. 


3  WARREN  AVENUE 


Portland  Maine 


N-E-W FALSE  PLATE 

From  Your  Old  One  in  24  hrs. 

,,  AS  LOW  AS  *15  — 


I  Your  Old,  Loose,  Cracked  or 
I  Broken  plate  beautifully  remade 
by  competent  dental  specialists.  You  get  a  new,  high¬ 
est  quality,  light-weight,  guaranteed-to-fit  plate  at  a 
big  saving.  What’s  more — you  get  a  30- DAY  TRIAL 
on  a  money  back  guarantee!  No  impressions.  Send 
name  at  once  for  full  details.  Guarantee  Dental  Labor¬ 
atory,  Inc  ,  803 South  Blvd..  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  DepL  94. 


The  Daland  Story— Second  Phase 


A  year  and  a  season  had  now 
passed  since  the  villagers  of  Daland 
had  heard — some  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  some  with  disbelief,  but  most 
with  that  cautious  skepticism  with 
which  rural  people  are  forced,  by 
the  very  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  to  approach  new  proposals — of 
a  plan  whereby  they  could  through 
their  own  efforts  improve  their 
lives.  The  stifling  summer  heat  had 
passed;  the  cattle  were  back  from 
the  high  mountain  pastures.  The 
wheat  was  in;  the  rice,  a  golden, 
glowing  yellow,  was  ready  for  the 
harvest  sickle,  and  the  cotton  was 
bursting  into  balls  of  dazzling  white. 
It  was  a  day,  such  as  in  the  United 
States  we  call  “Indian  Summer”, 
On  such  a  day,  the  22nd  of  Oc- 


U.  S.  Information  Service 


This  is  typically  cut-over  forest  on 
the  Caspian  coast  of  Iran.  One  of  the 
forest  products  is  charcoal,  which  is 
sold  for  cash. 

tober,  we  had  met  at  Daland  to  dedi¬ 
cate  formally  the  project  and  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  villagers.  This 
time,  the  District  Forester  and  I 
were  not  alone  as  before.  We  had 
with  us  the  civil  and  military  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Province  of  Gorgon, 
the  director  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  officials  of  the  Point  IV  and 
the  United  Nations  Organizations. 
Before  us  were,  not  a  group  of 
worried  and  hostile  peasants,  but 
the  council  of  the  village,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  new  cooperative 
company,  and  about  50  members  of 
the  cooperative,  all  with  their  mem¬ 
bership  badges,  and  all  with  the 
light  of  interest  and  hope  in  their 
eyes.  After  the  formal  greetings 
were  over,  I  stepped  forward  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows: 

You  will  recall,  I  said,  that  we 
first  met  over  a  year  ago  to  discuss 
your  problems.  You  felt  very  bit¬ 
terly  about  the  closing  off  of  the 
forest  to  all  cutting  and  grazing. 
It  did  not  seem  reasonable,  you  said, 
that  you  should  lack  fuel  and  work 
and  pasture  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
choked  with  low-grade  trees. 

First  of  all,  we  found  the  landlord 
and  asked  him  to  rent,  for  40  years, 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  to  the 
Forest  Service.  Here  we  have  built 
the  buildings  which  you  see  today — 
a  residence  for  the  manager,  a 
garage,  a  warehouse  and  a  well  to 
supply  pure  water  for  you  and  your 
families. 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  land 
for  a  village  pasture.  You  argued, 
quite  reasonably,  that  you  could  not 
respect  grazing  laws  if  your  stock 
had  no  place  to  feed.  Together  we 
chose  25  acres  of  land  that  was 
neither  field  now  forest,  but  almost 
useless  brushland.  One  day  last 
Winter  a  big  tractor  arrived  and 
cleared  off  half  this  land  with  a 
speed  and  thoroughness  that  left 
you  amazed.  Underneath  the  brush 
we  found  deep,  rich  black  soil.  This 
land  has  now  been  fenced,  and 
plowed  and  sown.  It  will  be  your 
fall  and  winter  pasture. 

The  other  half  had  little  brush  on 
it,  but  many  old  oak  trees.  We  cut 
these  up  for  fuel,  we  fenced  in  the 
twelve  and  a  half  acres,  and  we 
pulled  up  the  weeds.  What  appeared 
was  a  wonderful  growth  of  natural 
legumes  and  grasses.  Here  will  be 


your  spring  and  summer  pastures. 

The  trees  on  these  pastures  had  to 
be  cut  into  four-foot  lengths,  split, 
and  transported  to  this  woodyard 
where  we  are  now  met.  This  was, 
of  course,  hard  work.  But  in  the 
course  of  it  those  of  you  who  do  not 
have  enough  farm  land  to  keep  you 
busy,  were  able  to  find  work.  You 
learned  how  to  use  cross-cut  saws 
and  wedges.  You  learned  that  an  axe 
with  a  long,  slightly  curved  handle 
and  a  sharp  edge,  is  a  better  tool 
for  cutting  than  your  old  style  with 
the  short,  straight  handle  and  the 
dull,  nicked  blade. 

Altogether  you  got  about  three 
hundred  cords  of  wood  piled  up, 
drying  and  waiting  for  use.  This  wait 
seemed  endless  to  me  as  well  as  to 
you.  But  one  day  last  April  a  stranger 
arrived  in  Daland  with  a  name  as 
difficult  for  you  as  yours  were  for 
him— Mr.  Alexis  Olson  of  the  Con 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  He  lived  here  among  you  for 
two  and  a  half  months,  and  he  showed 
you  how  to  build  a  new  type  of  char¬ 
coal  kiln.  You  can  build  it  of  brick 
from  your  own  village,  and  it  will 
give  you  200  pounds  more  per  cord 
of  wood  than  your  own  kilns. 

But  Mr.  Olson  did  more  than  just 
build  kilns  for  you.  He  showed  you 
how  to  file  your  saws  and  grind  your 
axes.  He  showed  you  how  to  treat 
fence  posts  with  zinc  chloride  and 
copper  sulphate  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  replaced  every  three  years. 

But  he  has  not  been  the  only  one, 
of  course.  Last  Spring  also  a  Mr. 
Vernon  Shook  appeared.  He  was  from 
the  Point  IV  organization  and  was 
interested  in  the  development  of  your 
village.  He  asked  questions  and  made 
observations.  “What,  most  of  all,  do 
you  want  and  need?”  he  asked. 

Your  answer  was  almost  a  guarantee 
that  you  will  progress.  “We  want.” 
you  said,  “most  of  all,  to  educate  our 
children,  to  be  healthy  and  to  work.” 

On  the  basis  of  your  answer,  he 
made  a  proposal  that  was  new  and 
strange  at  the  time,  but  which  has 
since  become  quite  understandable 
and  obvious. 

“Let  us,”  he  said,  “organize  a  co¬ 
operative  company  that  will  operate 
the  charcoal  kilns  that  Mr.  Olson  is 
now  building.  Each  member  will  pay 
in  a  small  sum  for  capital.  The 
Iranian  Forest  Service  will  let  you 
use  the  kilns.  Point  IV  will  put  a 
manager  here  to  help  you  keep  the 
accounts  straight  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  business  runs  smoothly.  In 
the  Winter,  when  you  are  not  busy 
with  your  crops,  you  can  go  to  the 

forest  and  cut  wood.  Others  of  you 

who  have  oxen  and  wagons  can  haul 
the  wood.  When  the  wood  is  dry, 

it  can  be  made  into  charcoal;  and 

when  the  price  is  right,  the  charcoal 
can  be  sold..  Of  course  most  of  the 
proceeds  will  have  to  be  used  for 
more  wood,  but  the  profits  can  go 
for  building  the  school  you  need. 
As  soon  as  you  have  a  building,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  will  place  a 
teacher  in  Daland.  Naturally  the  co¬ 
operative  company  will  need  more 
capital  than  you  can  collect  right  now. 
However  we  are  making  and  selling 
charcoal  every  day.  The  proceeds  are 
being  deposited  in  a  special  account 
and  will  be  given  you  for  operating 
capital. 

As  a  final  word,  let  me  explain  to 
you  that  Daland  is  at  nearly  the 
center  of  a  100,000-acre  forest.  Be¬ 
cause  you  live  closest  to  it,  you  will 
have  the  first  choice  in  the  use  of 
this  forest.  Nevertheless,  always  re¬ 
member  that  it  belongs  to  the  people 
of  Iran,  and  to  the  future  generations. 
The  right  to  use  is  not  the  right  to 
destroy. 

The  Iranian  Forest  Service,  which 
manages  this  land,  has  agreed  to  let 
you  have  150  acres  of  forest  each 
year  for  your  charcoal  operations.  In 
this  area  you  will  cut  only  the  trees 
that  have  been  designated  by  the 
forest  officer.  Your  charcoal  coopera¬ 
tive  will  pay  for  this  wood.  Each 
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year,  as  the  area  is  cut  over,  it  will 
be  closed  to  grazing  permanently. 
Year  by  year,  the  forest  will  be 
closed  to  grazing  and  your  fenced 
pastures  will  be  expanded  until  all 
your  stock  is  on  pasture  and  all  the 
forest  is  under  protection. 

Since  you  will  need  66  years  to 
work  over  the  forest,  the  proposition 
made  to  you  is  a  fair  one.  You  can 
expect  about  10  cords  of  charcoal 
wood  on  each  acre — certainly  enough 
to  keep  you  busy  for  years  to  come. 
The  Forest  Service  will  use  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  stumpage  to  fence  the 
cut-over  areas. 

Now  I  will  leave  with  you  just  one 
final  word  of  encouragement  and 
warning.  Thus  far,  you  have  seen 
much  new  activity  at  Daland  and 
perhaps  have  not  understood  too  well 
what  it  was  all  about.  Today  you  will 
take  the  responsibility  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  a 
lot  you  did  not  know.  Yours  will  be 
the  responsibility  to  cut  and  haul  the 
wood,  to  make  the  charcoal  and  to 
sell  it;  to  be  honest,  active  and  de¬ 
termined  to  succeed.  All  we  can  do 
we  have  done  to  give  you  the  facil¬ 
ities  you  need.  Keep  the  axes  swing¬ 
ing,  the  wagon  wheels  rolling,  and  the 
charcoal  smoke  rising,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Daland  will  be  a  hap¬ 
pier  place  for  you  and  your  children. 

When  I  had  finished  speaking,  the 
Directors  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
of  the  Cooperative  Company  came 
forward  and  signed  an  agreement 
that  specified  the  points  I  had  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  speech.  Next  Mr.  Shook 
presented  the  cooperative  company 
with  checks  totaling  $1,300  which 
were  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
charcoal  made  thus  far.  Finally,  the 
Provincial  Director  of  Point  IV  for¬ 
mally  turned  over  the  buildings  to 
the  Iranian  Forest  Service. 

In  my  address,  I  had  purposely 
avoided  any  references  to  that  special 
type  of  agonizing  delay  and  frustra¬ 
tion  that  inevitably  accompanies 
technical  aid  work  in  a  strange  and 
foreign  land.  They  are  buried  too 
deeply  behind  my  last  and  most  vivid 
memory  of  Daland  as  I  left  it.  The 
majestic  mountains  were  glowing  in 
the  evening  light,  the  shepherds  and 
plowmen  were  bringing  in  their  ani¬ 
mals,  and  smoke  was  rising  from 
the  charcoal  kilns.  Around  my  car 
were  the  faces  of  the  now  familiar 
villagers  who  had  gathered  once 
more  and  bid  me  a  friendly  farewell. 

Henry  S.  Kernan 


[Ed.  —  Mr.  Kernan,  an  expert 
forester  working  under  the  Point  IV 
program,  appends  the  following  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  report  on  the 
work  in  Iran  (the  first  part  appeared 
in  the  February  4,  1956  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker J: 

“Americans  have  every  right  to 
ask:  Who  pays  for  these  programs? 
The  answer  is:  very  largely  the 
Iranians  do.  Three  years  ago  my 
budget  was  $130,000.  This  year  it  is 
$24,300,  half  for  scholarships  and 
half  for  equipment.  Yet  our  total  ex¬ 
penditures  and  accomplishments  are 
higher  due  to  better  cooperation  on 
the  Iranian  side  and  direct  cash  con¬ 
tributions  on  their  part  to  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

“The  real  problems  one  faces  in 
Point  Four  work  are  not  primarily 
technical  ones.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  —  and  it  is  fun  —  to  show 
people  how  to  treat  fence  posts  or 
use  a  chain  saw.  The  real  problem  is 
to  combat  the  spirit  of  negation  and 
despair  so  common  in  countries  like 
Iran.  People  who  have  never,  in  their 
professional  lives,  seen  anything 
really  work  well  pride  themselves 
on  their  ability  to  unmask  charlatans 
and  idealists.  Their  natural  targets 
are  those  who  offer  positive  pro¬ 
grams.  Americans,  with  their  belief 
in  progress  and  achievement,  are 
subjected  to  the  most  searching  and 
continuous  scrutiny.  If  we  can  face 
up  this  challenge,  we  can  win  their 
respect  and  carry  out  our  mission. 

Briefly,  that  is  my  concept  of  our 
work  in  Iran.”] 


A  closer  look  tells  you  why  it's 


More  advanced  features— yes.  But  low  priced,  too!  That’s 
why  more  and  more  farmers  are  baling  their  hay  with  a 
Ford  Hay  Baler. 

See  for  yourself.  Check  the  Ford  250  Hay  Baler  feature- 
for-feature  with  others  — even  balers  costing  considerably 
more.  Then  compare  results,  bale  for  bale  — for  capacity, 
for  dependability,  for  ease  of  operation.  Then  you’ll  know 
why  more  and  more  farmers  prefer  the  Ford  250  Hay  Baler. 
But  that’s  not  all. 
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Gentle  action  saves  leaves.  By  lifting: 
hay  only  24  inches  and  feeding  it  gently 
into  the  bale  chamber,  fewer  leaves  are 
shattered.  Result:  more  feeding  value  in 
every  bale. 


Sweep  fork  gives  positive,  non-stop 
feeding  —  delivers  a  full  charge  of  hay 
into  the  bale  chamber  for  each  stroke  of 
the  plunger.  A  key  to  the  high  capacity 
of  the  Ford  Baler. 


You  don’t  need  a  big  hay  crop  to  justify  this  machine. 
Even  small  acreage  owners  report  the  Ford  250  Hay  Baler 
usually  saves  money  over  custom  baling.  That’s  why  the 
Ford  250  Baler  is  a  practical  investment  for  the  smaller 
family -size  farm— and  is  a  profitable  buy  for  nearly  any  farm. 

So  talk  it  over  with  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Dealer.  Let  him  help  you  figure  how  you  can  reduce 
baling  costs  with  a  Ford  250  Baler  of  your  own  .  .  .  and 
bale  better  hay  in  the  bargain!  Tractor  and  Implement 
Division,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


IS  NEW 


DAY  FARMING 


Safety  clutch  replaces  shear  pins— pro¬ 
tects  all  gears  from  sudden  shock  loads 
and  overloads.  The  saving  in  time  and 
expense  makes  it  a  valuable  feature. 


Adjustable  baffle -a  big  help  in  getting 
tight,  well-shaped  bales  even  in  light, 
fluffy  hay  or  straw.  Baffle  assures  even 
distribution  of  hay  in  ram  chamber. 


Twine  fingers  improve  tying.  You’ll 

have  less  tw-ine  breakage,  fewer  loose 
bales  with  a  Ford  Hay  Baler.  Less  w  ear  and 
strain  on  the  knotters,  too.  Fewer  delays. 
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First  in  the  field!  Still  best  inlhe  field! 

WEEDONE 

BRUSH  KILLER  32 

The  greatest  general  brush  killer  of  them  all! 


More  and  more  farmers,  careful  buy¬ 
ers  like  yourself,  are  coming  to  re¬ 
alize  that  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32 
does  a  sure,  effective,  really  complete 
job  of  brush  and  bramble  clearance. 
They  know  it’s  been  proved  over  the 
years  on  millions  of  acres — clearing 
needed  pasture  land,  cleaning  up 
irrigation  ditches,  freeing  fence  rows 
and  hedge  rows  of  moisture-stealing 
brush  —  helping  farmers  to  better, 
more  profitable  operation. 

Why  it's  so  efficient.  Weedone  Brush 
Killer  32  can  be  used  either  as  a 
foliage  or  basal  spray,  and  any  time 
of  the  year.  It  kills  effectively,  yet 


only  where  you  aim  it;  so  it  is  always 
safe  to  use.  It  contains  the  butoxy 
ethanol  esters  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T, 
which  are  low  in  volatility.  Hence  no 
vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible 
plants.  Nonpoisonous  to  humans  and 
animals. 

What  it  kills.  Over  100  woody  plants. 
Brambles  — 8  blackberry,  raspberry, 
etc.  Poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain 
species  of  oaks  and  pines,  mesquite, 
wild  rose,  Osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  many  others. 

Get  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32 — the 
best  brush  killer  money  can  buy. 


Save  money. . .  increase  yields  with  WEEDONE  LV  4 


WEfDOHE 

LV  4 
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Weedone  LV  4  goes  farther  .  .  .  kills  more  weeds. 
For  pre-emergence  spraying  in  corn,  you  cover 
more  acreage  per  dollar  and  you  get  Weedone 
LV  4’s  provided  residual  action.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to 
4  weeks,  saves  you  one  to  two  cultivations — the 
early  and  most  costly  ones.  Weedone  LV  4  contains 
the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D — the  original 
formulation  often  imitated,  but  never  duplicated. 
Eliminates  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible 
crops.  For  post-emergence  spraying  of  broadleaf 
weeds — you’ll  kill  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  con¬ 
trol  such  perennial  w'eeds  as  Canada  thistle,  Russian 
knapweed,  leafy  spurge,  and  others.  Now  at  a  new 
low  price,  so  you  save  money  and  do  a  better  job 
with  Weedone  LV  4. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT.  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CD.  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  *  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


I  WEEDONE  | 


|  WEEDONE  j 


TO  HANDLE  BALES 


CARDINAL  BALE-O-VEYOR 


I 

TOP  EFFICIENCY  •  DEPENDABILITY 
low  First  Cost  •  low  Maintenance 

•  Width,  22"— Lengths,  14'  and  18';  ad¬ 
ditional  4'  lengths  can  be  added. 

•  Welded  sectional  construction  of  steel 
tubing. 

•  Sturdy,  lightweight— can  be  easily 
handled  by  one  man. 

•  The  best  baled  hay  elevator  money  can 
buy. 

Write  for  Literature  today. 

L ML  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP. 

Columbia  City,  Indiana 

Mfrs.  of  Complete  Line  of  Cardinal  £ levators  and  Augers 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  y oil’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’"  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Potato  Production  in  Maine 


(Continued  from  Page  298) 

such  as  Premerge  or  Sinox  PE.  For 
broad-leafed  weeds  such  as  mustard 
and  kale,  two  quarts  per  acre  is 
about  right;  for  barn  grass  and  other 
hard-to-kill  weeds  a  gallon  is  used. 
The  chemical  is  applied  just  before 
the  potatoes  come  up.  With  conse¬ 
quent  cultivation,  delayed  about  two 
weeks,  the  weeds  are  well  controlled. 

Spraying  and  Dusting 


on  the  tops  late  in  the  season.  If  the 
potatoes  are  dug  green,  there  is 
danger  of  blight  spores  getting  on 
the  tubers  and  rotting  them  in  stor¬ 
age.  To  prevent  this,  about  two 
weeks  before  digging,  growers  kill 
the  tops,  which  then  dry  up.  Killing 
them  also  gives  the  potatoes’  skins 
a  chance  to  harden  and  “set”  before 
digging.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
harvest  with  less  skinning  and  bruis¬ 
ing. 


Most  growers  apply  about  10 
sprays  to  control  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  Very  few  do  any  dusting.  Wet 
sprays  prove  more  effective  and  the 
few  men  who  did  dust — for  lack  of 
a  good  water  supply — have  changed 


Maine  growers  spray  or  dust  potatoes 
over  10  times  a  year  to  control 
weeds,  insects  and  diseases. 


to  the  low  pressure  sprayers  that  re¬ 
quire  little  water.  Other  growers  who 
have  been  using  high  pressure  ma¬ 
chines  are  also  changing  to  low  pres¬ 
sure  because  they  save  time  and  la¬ 
bor.  The  low  pressure  rigs  have 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  control¬ 
ling  insects  and  diseases  on  potatoes 
in  Maine. 

Flea  beetles  and  aphids  are  the 
important  insects  to  fight.  The  bad 
disease  is  late  blight.  The  first  spray 
for  flea  beetles — DDT  is  used —  goes 
on  when  the  potatoes  first  emerge. 
About  July  1,  the  fungicide  program 
is  started  and  continues  until  tops 
are  dead  in  the  Fall.  Fungicides  for 
late  blight  control  are  generally  ap¬ 
plied  once  every  week  or  10  days, 
depending  upon  weather.  Insect¬ 
icides  for  aphid  control  are  added 
as  needed,  and  a  few  growers  use 
DDT  throughout  the  season.  Many 
other  growers  use  organic  fungicides 
such  as  parathion  or  Malathion,  two 
applications  of  which  are  usually 
enough  to  control  the  aphids.  The 
first  aphid-spray  is  applied  about 
July  1  and  the  other  around  August 
10. 

Even  when  a  good  spray  program 
for  blight  control  has  been  carried 
out,  a  little  late  blight  can  appear 


Harvesting;  the  Potato  Crop 


Maine  is  the  only  major  potato 
area  where  the  crop  is  still  har¬ 
vested  and  handled  in  barrels.  Most 
of  it  is  dug  with  the  conventional 
two-row  digger,  and  is  then  picked 
by  hand  into  baskets  which,  in  turn, 
are  dumped  into  11-peck  barrels. 
The  barrels  are  lifted  onto  a  truck 
with  a  mechanical  hoist  attached  to 
it.  They  are  then  hauled  to  storage 
for  keeping  in  bulk  bins.  But  this 


The  State  of  Maine  is  the  only  in¬ 
tensive  U.  S.  potato  production  area 
to  harvest  tubers  in  barrels. 


traditional  way  in  which  potatoes 
have  been  handled  for  years  is 
changing.  It  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  hire  labor  to  pick  potatoes,  and 
growers  are  looking  to  other  means 
of  harvesting.  In  1955,  12  mechani¬ 
cal  harvesters  were  used  in  Maine. 
Some  leaders  of  the  State’s  potato 
industry  say  that  within  five  years 
the  whole  crop  will  be  harvested 
mechanically  and  hauled  to  storage 
in  bulk. 

Growers  and  shippers  of  Maine 
potatoes  realize  that  a  good  quality 
crop  is  necessary  to  a  successful  mar¬ 
keting  program.  For  the  past  few 
years,  they  have  taken  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  potatoes. 
Practices  have  been  improved:  good 
rotations  make  for  cleaner  skins,  top 
killing  and  careful  handling  prevent 
bruises  and  skinning,  and  better 
sizing,  washing  and  improved  pack¬ 
aging  all  make  a  better  potato  buy 
for  the  consumer. 


Potato  Grower  Hearing 
in  Riverhead  April  30 

The  USDA  has  issued  notice  of  a 
hearing  to  be  held  in  Polish  Hall, 
Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.  m.,  April  30,  1956,  to  consider  a 
proposed  marketing  agreement  and 
order  for  Irish  potatoes  grown  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.  Terms 
of  the  proposed  agreement  and  order 
were  worked  out  by  the  industiy 
groups  requesting  the  hearing. 

The  proposed  agreement  would  be 
administered  by  a  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Long  Island  Potato 
Committee  consisting  of  10  producer 
and  five  handler  members.  The  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  authorized  to  recom¬ 
mend  grade,  size  and  maturity  regu¬ 
lations  as  conditions  warrant.  The 
purpose  of  the  April  30  hearing  is 
to  receive  evidence  on  each  phase 
and  part  of  the  proposal.  If  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  is  presented  at  the 
public  hearing  to  provide  a  basis 
for  a  program,  and  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  approves,  a  proposed 
order  will  be  submitted  to  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote  among  potato  growers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  bulk  of  the 


sentiment  in  favor  of  such  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  comes  from  east¬ 
ern  Suffolk  County.  Growers  in 
Nassau  County  and  in  western  Suf¬ 
folk  market  most  of  their  crop  lo¬ 
cally  and  do  not  favor  any  market¬ 
ing  agreement. 


NEW  YORK  GROWERS  PLAN 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT 

Representatives  of  New  York’s 
fruit,  vegetable  and  potato  indus¬ 
tries  have  agreed  to  promote  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  permit  adoption 
of  a  state  mai'keting  agreement 
as  a  means  of  meeting  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  areas.  After  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  officials,  a  seven- 
member  committee  was  named,  at 
Commissioner  Carey’s  request,  to 
meet  with  the  Depai’tment  to  develop 
the  enabling  legislation  needed.  The 
committee  members  include:  Har- 
land  Branch,  Saranac  Lake,  chair¬ 
man;  John  K.  Jackson,  Savannah; 
Karl  Hofmann,  Springville;  Lucian 
Hills,  Wayland;  Ross  Stafford,  War¬ 
saw;  Richard  Corwith,  Water  Mill, 
L.  I.,  and  Richard  Amidon,  Lafayette. 
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Farm  Eligibility  for  So¬ 
cial  Security  Payments 

In  1956,  approximately  5,700,000 
persons  who  earn  a  livelihood  in 
agricultural  work  will  have  their 
second  year  of  coverage  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  social  security. 

Many  of  these  people  will  acquire 
enough  social  security  credits  to 
achieve  an  insured  status  during 
1956;  some  of  them  who  are  now  65 
or  over  or  who  reach  65  during  the 
year  may  start  getting  monthly  old- 
age  benefit  payments.  Dependents 
of  many  of  these  farmers  who  die 
after  the  end  of  March  1956  will 
start  getting  monthly  survivors’ 
benefit  payments. 

In  general,  self-employed  farmers 
cannot  become  insured  under  the 
law  until  they  have  credit  for  net 
earnings  of  at  least  $400  in  both 
calendar  years,  1955  and  1956.  This 
could  be  as  early  as  April  1956, 
Farm  employees  who  wrere  not  regu¬ 
larly  employed  in  agricultural  work 
before  1955,  and  who  do  not  have 
social  security  credit  for  any  non¬ 
farm  work,  can  become  insured  by 
mid-1956  on  the  basis  of  their  cash 
wages  from  farm  work  after  1954. 
They,  too,  can  be  insured  as  early 
as  April  1956  if  they  have  been  paid 
at  least  $400  wages  from  farm  em¬ 
ployment  in  1955,  and  at  least  $200 
in  such  wages  in  1956.  To  count  for 
social  security  credit,  farm  wages 
must  be  in  amounts  of  not  less  than 
S100  cash  in  a  year  from  any  one 
farm  employer. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  be¬ 
coming  insured  does  not  mean  that 
the  worker  will  remain  insured.  It 
means  simply  that  as  early  as  April 
1956  or  by  mid-1956  he  will  have 
enough  social  security  credit  to  be 
eligible  for  benefit  payments  if  he 
has  reached  age  65  or  should  die  at 
that  time.  If  he  is  under  age  65  and 
continues  to  live,  he  will  need  ad¬ 
ditional  work  to  retain  his  insured 
status. 

Those  farmers  w'ho  are  65  and 
who  already  have  an  insured  status 
may  start  receiving  some  benefits  if 
their  net  earnings  for  the  year  do 
not  exceed  $2,080.  At  age  72,  an  in¬ 
sured  farmer  or  farm  worker  can  re¬ 
ceive  benefits  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  his  earnings. 

Along  with  this  eligibility  the  self- 
employed  farmer  has  the  obligation 
to  report  farm  earnings  and  to  pay 
the  three  per  cent  tax.  A  special 
social  security  report  form  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  farm  operators  to  use 
in  reporting  their  net  earnings  for 
social  security  purposes.  This  form 
is  attached  to  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  Return  (Form  1040)  and  be¬ 
came  due  April  16.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  on  social  security  taxes  may  be 
obtained  at  Internal  Revenue  offices. 
Information  about  benefits  can  be 
obtained  at  local  social  security 
offices. 


Northeasts  "Outstand¬ 
ing  Young  Farmers" 

In  the  United  States  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce’s  “outstanding 
young  farmer”  program  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  agriculture 
in  American  progress  and  “to  demon¬ 
strate  that  farming  is  a  profitable 
and  satisfying  occupation”,  each  of 
the  following  young  men  was  recent¬ 
ly  honored  as  his  State’s  “outstand¬ 
ing  young  farmer”;  Connecticut  — 
John  M.  Bishop,  Cheshire;  Maine  — 
Arnold  A.  Davis,  Presque  Isle;  Massa¬ 
chusetts — George  R.  Medeiros,  West- 
port;  New  Hampshire — Emerson  L. 
Moore,  Concord;  New  Jersey —  Fred 
G,  Rasweiler,  Pennington;  New  York 
—Carl  Yunker,  Elba;  Pennsylvania— 
Robert  C.  Boyd,  North  East;  Rhode 
Island  —  Everett  I.  Cornell,  Oak 
Lawn;  and  Vermont  —  Harold  R. 
Beebe,  East  Dorset.  Local  Commerce 
comitteees  selected  them  as  men  who 
have  made  outstanding  progress  in 
their  farming  careers  and  who  prac¬ 
tice  careful  conservation  of  soil  and 
natural  resources. 
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The  Oliver  Model  50  Twine-Tie  Baler 


Simple  design  pays  o#f  in  the  kale 


This  is  a  time  when  dollars  count.  Nowhere  do 
they  count  more  heavily  than  in  your  baling 
operation  —  where  everything  depends  on  get¬ 
ting  that  perishable  crop  in  fast.  A  new  baler  is 
your  best  insurance  of  haying  profits.  Best  of  all, 
an  Oliver;  then  the  payoff  is  doubly  sure. 

Take  this  Oliver  Model  50  Twine-Tie  Baler. 
See  how  simply  it’s  designed?  You  have  only 
to  look  at  a  bale  to  see  where  that  simple 
design  pays  off. 

Notice  the  quality.  This  hay  was  baled  at 
just  the  proper  stage.  The  instant  the  crop  is 
"right,”  the  Model  50  moves  fast  and  keeps 
moving.  A  sturdy  machine  which  has  fewer 
parts  to  go  wrong. 

Notice  the  leaves.  They’re  here,  in  the  bale 
— the  valuable  proteins  with  them.  That’s 


because  the  Model  50  takes  the  hay  from 
windrow  to  bale  with  absolute  minimum  han¬ 
dling.  Up... across... out.  Again,  simple  design. 

And  capacity!  Simple  design  means  that 
all  weight  is  working  weight — the  Model  50 
bales  up  to  nine  tons  an  hour.  (And  how 
effortlessly  when  working  with  an  Oliver 
Tractor’s  Independently  Controlled  PTO! 

Cut  the  twine,  and  see  just  what  kind  of 
bale  this  machine  turns  out.  See  how  the  bale 
opens?  All  in  separate,  even  slices — just  right 
for  feeding. 

Look  at  it  any  way  you  will,  this  simpler 
design  pays  off.  Surely  it  will  pay  you  to  see 
the  Model  50  before  you  buy  —  see  your 
Oliver  Dealer.  ... 


OLIVER 


The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


April  21,  1956 
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Grass  Roots  on  the  Move 

ITH  the  cost-price  squeeze  still  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  dairy  business, 
and  with  no  sign  of  any  immediate  upward 
trend  in  milk  prices,  the  grass  roots  move¬ 
ment  is  gathering  momentum  everywhere. 

The  most  significant  recent  development  was 
the  success  in  the  Detroit  milkshed  early  this 
month.  With  only  three  months  of  organization 
behind  them  and  with  no  financing  except  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  and  in  spite  of  opposition 
from  their  own  cooperative,  7,000  dairymen 
banded  together,  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  won  a  signal  victory.  When  this 
group,  known  as  the  Fair  Share  Bargaining 
Association  of  Michigan  Dairy  Farmers, 
learned  that  there  was  a  likelihood  that  the 
Class  I,  or  fluid,  price  under  the  Detroit  milk 
order  would  be  cut  44  cents  a  cwt.  for  April — 
from  $4.41  to  $3.97,  they  decided  they  would 
withhold  their  milk.  There  was  complete  co¬ 
operation  by  the  membership  and  the  fight 
lasted  eight  days,  brought  to  a  stop  by  court 
injunction  orders.  By  that  time  most  of  the 
Detroit  milk  dealers  had  agreed  to  pay  a  $5.00 
Class  I  price  from  April  1  to  September  1. 
Thus,  in  but  a  few  days’  time,  these  Michigan 
dairy  farmers,  solely  on  their  own  with  no  help 
from  any  other  organization,  achieved  a  gain 
of  $1.03  in  the  Class  I  price — equivalent,  in  the 
Detroit  market,  to  a  blend  price  increase  of 
approximately  90  cents  a  cwt. 

Nor  is  Michigan  the  only  area  where  the 
grass  roots  is  on  the  move.  In  eastern  Ohio, 
some  3,000  farmers,  shipping  to  the  Cleveland, 
Akron  and  Canton  markets,  have  set  up  the 
Ohio  Dairymen’s  Bargaining  Association  and 
have  been  holding  organization  meetings 
throughout  the  area  attended  by  as  many  as 
700  dairymen.  The  present  plan  is  to  ask  for 
a  $1.35  increase  in  the  blend  price  over  the 
next  six  months,  45  cents  immediately,  45 
cents  in  60  days,  and  the  balance  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter. 

Last  week,  a  mass  milk  meeting,  held  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  attracted  some  200  farmers  from 
16  counties  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
a  steering  committeee  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization. 

This  week  the  New  Jersey  Master  Dairy 
Farmers  Guild  is  holding  its  first  convention 
in  Newton  and  some  750  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend. 

There  is  a  report  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  all  these 
groups  in  Cleveland  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  for  a  national  dairy  farmers’ 
bargaining  association. 

Thus,  this  grass  movement  continues  to  wax 
strong  in  numbers  and  in  enthusiasm.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  pleasant  commentary  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  long  established  organi¬ 
zations  but,  if  the  ground  swell  that  is  now  so 
clearly  visible,  grows  to  greater  proportions, 
the  oldtime  groups  will  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  They  are  heavy  with  employees,  or¬ 
ganizers,  and  happy  get-togethers,  but  they 
are  woefully  light  on  membership  participation. 
They  overestimate  their  own  influence  and 
prestige,  and  underestimate  the  intelligence 


and  resourcefulness  of  the  dairy  farmer.  They 
have  become  too  adept  in  finding  excuses  for 
delay  and  in  jumping  from  emergency  to 
emergency,  but  are  nowhere  near  as  smart  in 
finding  ways  and  means  to  increase  milk  prices 
apart  from  government  aid,  which  is  rarely 
forthcoming  and  never  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Simply  and  briefly,  most  of  the  cooperatives 
that  are  supposed  to  represent  dairy  farmers, 
and  receive  more  than  ample  compensation  for 
doing  so,  have  failed  too  long  in  “making  de¬ 
livery”  to  their  members.  The  resultant  grass 
roots  movement  is  logical  and  inevitable. 


Who  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth? 

ONE  of  the  great  compliments  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  farmer  is  that  “he  left  the  land 
better  than  he  found  it.”  It  declares  a  nobility 
of  achievement  in  nature  and  for  society;  it  is 
a  high  mark  for  a  man  of  the  soil.  “Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth.  .  .”. 

And  one  of  the  great  obloquies  that  can  be 
made  against  any  farmer  is  that  “he  mined  the 
land  and  left  it;  he  wore  the  farm  out.”  He 
took  from  the  world  more  than  he  gave,  it 
says;  it  measures  a  man  low  in  life  on  the 
earth.  “And  God  said  unto  them.  .  .and  re¬ 
plenish  the  earth.  .  . 

A  man  and  his  farm  should  not  be  lightly 
spoken  of. 

A  fine  farm  like  Allen  S.  Redding’s  former 
189-acre  place  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  should  not 
be  spoken  of  as  “worn  out”  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  should  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  assertion  that  “three  quarters  of  the 
top  soil  ( he  bought  the  Redding  farm )  is 
now  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean”  be  taken  very  seri¬ 
ously  by  anyone  truly  interested  in  the  land. 
For  the  latter,  one  need  only  be  reminded  that 
the  soil  is  constantly  changing,  with  gains  and 
losses,  to  realize  its  ridiculousness.  Did  not 
Mark  Twain  once  also  point  out  that,  based  on 
current  rates  of  siltation  at  its  mouth,  the 
Mississippi  River  would  one  day  be  over  a 
million  miles  long? 

The  fact  is  that  for  30  years  the  Redding 
farm  was  one  of  the  outstandingly  good  and 
w7ell-run  farms  of  Adams  County.  Operated  as 
a  general  farm,  its  chief  crops  were  corn,  oats 
wheat  and  hay.  There  was  a  large  cattle  herd, 
and  all  the  manure  went  back  on  the  land. 
From  40  to  60  tons  of  lime  and  15  tons  of 
5-10-10  fertilizer  were  spread  every  year.  And 
Mr.  Redding’s  good  farm  produced  over  a 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  almost  two  thous¬ 
and  of  oats,  four  thousand  bushels  of  corn — 
after  two  silos  were  filled,  and  some  fifty  tons 
of  hay  every  year. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  ask  the  President 
who  or  what  he  believes  produces  all  the  food 
and  fiber  of  America.  If  the  Redding  farm  was 
“worn  out”,  then  American  agriculture  must 
be  in  a  terrible  state  of  depletion,  and  its  farm 
families  must  be  awful  wastrels.  Does  the 
President  think  this  is  true? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redding  did  work  long  and 
hard  hours.  But  with  their  family — there  are 
six  children — and  with  modern  conveniences, 
they  were  happy.  They  were  farmers;  their 
hearts  and  minds  linger  yet  over  their  old 
Gettysburg  homestead. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  they  left  the  land 
better  than  they  found  it. 


Foundations  in  Agriculture 

HE  annual  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  just  recently  released,  prompts  us 
to  comment  editorially  on  an  issue  which  has 
many  times  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
with  friends  and  associates. 

During  1954,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
made  total  appropriations  of  $19,107,665.  Of 
this  amount,  close  to  $5,000,000  was  devoted 
to  natural  sciences  and  agriculture.  The  presi¬ 
dent’s  review  cites  the  foundation’s  “strong 
support  for  a  variety  of  efforts  to  increase 
basic  food  production  for  the  world’s  growing 
population.”  Its  agricultural  program  consists 
of  the  maintenance  of  scientific  staffs  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  Central  America  and  certain  countries  in 
South  America.  In  addition,  the  foundation 
makes  grants  to  institutions  for  agricultural 
research  and  training. 

Few  will  take  exception  to  the  humanitarian 
motives  behind  this  work,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  much  good  can  and  will  result. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  the  advisability 
of  devoting  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to¬ 
ward  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  foreign 
lands,  with  no  expenditure  whatsoever  for 
similar  purposes  here  at  home,  can  very 
properly  be  questioned  It  would  be  different, 
of  course,  if  the  American  farmer  had  no 
problems  that  have  far  outgrown  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  ability  to  surmount  or  solve.  But  such 
is  far  from  the  case,  and  to  devote  oneself 
exclusively  to  the  betterment  of  rural  people 
in  foreign  lands  while  overlooking  or  sidestep¬ 
ping  the  ever-present  ills  and  weaknesses  on 
our  own  domestic  front  can  hardly  be  condoned 
on  the  excuse  that  only  non-controversial 
problems  receive  attention  and  appropriation. 
Social  usefulness,  a  most  worthy  aim  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  its  place  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

With  assets  currently  in  excess  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  and  an  annual  income  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30  million  dollars,  would  it  not 
seem  logical  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  activities  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  native  American  farmer?  And  could 
not  other  foundations,  operating  along  the 
same  lines,  consider  doing  likewise? 


Co-op.  Payments  Upheld 

BY  refusing  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upholding 
the  validity  of  cooperative  payments,  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  closed  the  door  on  any 
further  test  as  to  the  legality  of  these  pay¬ 
ments.  The  Court  gave  no  reason  for  its  ruling. 

This  decision  will  be  most  unwelcome  news 
to  New  York  dairy  farmers.  It  means  they  are 
now  saddled  indefinitely  with  the  burden  of 
these  deductions  from  their  milk  checks,  in 
return  for  which  little  or  no  visible  service  is 
rendered  by  the  cooperatives.  It  means  also 
that  the  burden  is  on  all  New  York  producers 
selling  in  the  metropolitan  market,  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  a  cooperative. 

We  venture  the  prediction  that  the  evil  and 
immorality  inherent  in  this  cooperative  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Order,  now  held  valid, 
will  eventually  come  home  to  roost  and  plague 
those  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Retribution 
will  be  avoided  only  if  the  pertinent  federal 
legislation  is  repealed  by  Congress. 


What  Farmers  Say 

As  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  I 
wish  to  protest  against  its  apparent  approval  of 
cruelty  to  animals  when  it  recently  published 
several  pictures  in  connection  with  an  article  on 
the  trapping  of  game.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  lot  more  proper  for  it  to  take  the 
side  of  animals,  some  of  the  time  at  least. 
Just  read  what  “Defenders  of  Furbearers”, 
an  independent  non-profit  organization  with 
nationwide  membership  devoted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  humane  fur  farming  and  to  research  on 
painless  and  humane  methods  of  animal  capture, 
has  to  say  on  the  matter:  “Would  you  enjoy  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  a  fur  coat  if  you  knew  the 
supreme  sacrifice  our  furbearers  must  make  to 
yield  their  coats  to  commerce?  By  being  caught 
between  the  cruel  and  relentless  jaws  of  a  trap 
of  steel,  with  grinding  pain,  torture  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  also  death,  they  make  this  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  story  of  the  trapped  animals  is  not  a 
pretty  story.  Put  a  stop  to  this  cruelty!” 

Massachusetts  mrs.  r.  m. 


I  read  with  interest  your  comments  in  the  last 
issue  to  the  effect  that  those  who  oppose  the 
gallon  milk  jug  do  so  because  of  fear  in  disturb¬ 
ing  the  status  quo. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  preacher  who  used  the 
expression  “status  quo”  in  one  of  his  sermons. 
After  the  service  one  of  his  congregation  asked 
him  what  “status  quo”  meant.  “Status  quo’  ”,  re¬ 
plied  the  preacher,  means  ‘the  mess  we  are  in.’” 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  c.  e. 


Brevities 

“He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of 
man.”  Matt.  13:37. 

The  29th  annual  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom 
Festival  will  be  held  April  26-27  at  Winchester, 
Virginia. 

Of  the  1,423  farms  shipping  to  the  Rochester 
milk  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  154 
were  equipped  with  bulk  milk  tanks. 

Receipts  of  upstate  New  York  onions  in  New 
York  City  have  been  increasing  the  last  few  win¬ 
ters.  Texas  onions,  their  chief  competition,  arrive 
mostly  in  the  Spring.  Texas  volume  has  been  de¬ 
creasing. 
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New  horsepower  'in  harness’’ 
for  all  farm  hauling 
jobs ! 

An  ultra -efficient  short- stroke  V8  for 
every  model...  four  higher  compression, 
higher  powered  6’s!  New  *56  Chevrolet 
Task- Force  trucks  put  more  power  to 
work  on  every  farm  hauling  job  you  have! 


New  322-cubic-inch  Loadmaster  V8  is  standard  in 
this  big  new  Triple-Torque  tandem  that’s  rated  up  to 
32,000  lbs.  G.V.W. 


High-compression  Thriffmasfer 

235  powers  light-duty  models. 
The  new  Trademaster  V8  is  avail¬ 
able  at  extra  cost. 


New  Taskmaster  V8  is  offered 
in  all  medium-duty  6000  series 
trucks,  such  as  this  stake,  as  an 
extra-cost  option. 


Here’s  more  muscle  for  every  farm  hauling 
job!  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  have  to 
move  hefty  loads  of  grain  or  transport  baby 
chicks,  there’s  a  Chevrolet  truck  that’ll  do  it 
better  for  less.  New  higher  powered,  higher 
compression  engines  in  all  models  save  your 
dollars  while  they’re  saving  you  time.  And 
that’s  just  one  of  the  ways  you’re  ahead 
with  today’s  most  modem  trucks.  See  your 
Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

Anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  truck! 


CHEVROLET 
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Proper  storage  of 
ensilage  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in 
§  profitable  farming. 
i;  That's  why  you 
i  should  own  a 
modern  Marietta 
Concrete  silo  .  .  . 
the  silo  that  pro- 
|  vides  maximum 
1  protection  against 
"  weather  and  com¬ 
plete  conservation 
of  the  rich  milk 
and  meat  building 
nutrients  in  green 
forage  and  com 
silage.  Extra 
strong  concrete 
stave  construction 
I  plus  rust-proof 
|  aluminum  and 
|  plastic  sky-lighted 
%  dome  guarantees 
A  a  solid  silo  for 
™  years  to  come. 


For  safe,  efficient  year 
’round  feeding  there’s  no 
silo  like  a  MARIETTA. 


Branch  Offices:  Baltimore  21.  Md., 
Charlotte  6,  N.  C. ,  Nashville. 

Tenn.,  Jamestown, 

n.  y. 


wiMa 


CONCRETE  CORP. 
MARIETTA,  OHIO 


I  want  to  know  more  about  the  Mar¬ 
ietta — send  your  silo  book. 


£  Name 
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City 


...before  it  TALKS 

...is  the  way  our  doctors  put 
it— “Our  chances  of  curing 
cancer  are  so  much  better 
when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  detect  it  before  it  talks. 

That’s  why  we  urge  you  to 
have  periodic  health  check¬ 
ups  that  always  include  a 
thorough  examination  of  the 
skin,  mouth,  lungs  and  rectum 
and,  in  women,  the  breasts 
and  generative  tract.  Very 
often  doctors  can  detect  can¬ 
cer  in  these  areas  long  before 
the  patient  has  noticed  any 
symptoms. 

For  more  life-saving  facts 
phone  the  American  Cancer 
Society  office  nearest  you,  or 
write  to  “Cancer”- in  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office. 

American  Cancer  Society 


Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3102,  Quincy,  iii. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Michigan  Makes  Progress  with  Livestock 

Self-feeding  of  lambs  .  . .  more  milk  on  less  grain  T.  .  fat 
calves  with  corn  silage  ...  big  pigs  on  creep  feeds. 


Cuts  Feed  Costs!  ^ 

ffl  [J 

RROWFR  WhitiMHAtd 

UUV  WW  FEED  MIXERS 

if 

Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE  up  to  80f 
per  100  lb.  bag.  5  sizes,  700  to  4000 
lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guarantee. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


HE  State  experiment  station 
of  Michigan  is  located  at 
East  Lansing  which  is  also 
the  home  of  the  State 
University  and  Agricult¬ 
ural  College.  Many  inter¬ 
esting,  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  have  been  and  are 
currently  being  conducted  here. 
Work  with  livestock  is  diversified. 
Several  years  ago  the  Station  pion¬ 
eered  in  trials  with  self-feeding 
lambs.  These  tests  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  and  have  been  of  great  help 
to  lamb  feeders  in  the  State  as  well 
as  throughout  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Lamb  feeding  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  importance  in  several 
sections  of  the  Northeast.  Fattening 
lambs  on  self-feeders  is  a  labor- 
saver  but,  unless  properly  done,  it 
is  liable  to  result  in  considerable 
losses  from  over-eating.  This  ailment 
is  commonly  known  as  apoplexy. 

Hand-  and  Self-Fed  Lambs 

A  recent  report  by  Professors  L. 
H.  Blakeslee,  Graydon  Blank  and  R. 
E.  Rust  presents  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  lamb  feeding.  These  re¬ 
sults  are  the  average  of  three  years’ 
trials  with  more  than  500  lambs,  con¬ 
cerning  hand-feeding  and  self-feed¬ 
ing.  All  the  experimental  lots 
weighed  a  little  under  60  pounds  at 
the  start,  and  were  fattened  until 
they  had  made  an  average  gain  per 
head  of  30  pounds.  Lot  One  was, 
hand-fed  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa 
hay  and  needed  83  days  to  attain  its 
gain  of  30  pounds  per  head.  The  feed 
requirement  per  100  pounds  gain  for 
this  lot  was  367  pounds  of  grain  and 
437  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  There  was 
no  lamb  loss  from  overeating.  Lot 
Two  was  self-fed  on  cracked  corn  and 
ground  alfalfa  hay.  The  corn  grain 
was  fed  cracked  so  that  the  lambs 
could  not  sort  it  out  from  the  ground 
hay.  The  hay  may  be  fed  either 
ground  using  a  three-fourths  inch 
screen,  or  it  may  be  fed  chopped 
using  a  one-quarter  inch  cutter  set. 
The  mixtures  used  were  34  per  cent 
corn  for  the  first  10  days;  50  per 
cent  corn  for  the  next  10  days;  and 
66  per  cent  corn  thereafter.  The  rate 
of  gain  was  the  same  for  this  lot  as 
Lot  One.  The  feed  requirement  for 
100  pounds  gain  was  416  pounds  of 
grain  and  289  pounds  of  hay.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  an  average  lamb  loss 
in  Lot  Two  of  2.56  per  cent  from 
overeating. 

Lot  Three  was  self-fed  shelled  corn, 
and  their  hay  was  hand-fed.  This 
lot  was  finished  in  79  days,  but  the 
lamb  loss  was  increased  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  6.77  per  cent.  Their  feed  re- 
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quirement  was  413  pounds  of  grain 
and  315  pounds  of  hay.  This  method 
proved  to  be  the  least  desirable  as  it 
involved  the  greatest  death  loss  risk. 
Lot  Four  received  cracked  corn  (30 
per  cent)  mixed  with  ground  alfalfa 
hay  (70  per  cent),  all  self -fed.  The 
lambs  had  somewhat  slower  gains, 
averaging  101  days  to  a  finished 
weight,  but  there  were  no  lamb  loss¬ 
es  from  overeating  grain.  Their  aver¬ 
age  feed  requirement  per  100  pounds 
gain  was  260  pounds  of  grain  and  625 
pounds  of  hay.  Another  comparable 
group  of  lambs,  Lot  Five,  was  self- 
fed  ground  ear  corn  and  was  hand-fed 
alfalfa  hay.  Their  rate  of  gain  was 
the  same  as  Lots  One  and  Two  but, 
in  spite  of  the  added  bulk  from  the 
ground  cobs,  the  average  death  loss 
from  overeating  of  grain  was  5.12 
per  cent.  The  feed  requirement  of 
Lot  Five  was  403  pounds  of  grain 
and  372  pounds  of  hay. 

When  properly  done,  hand-feeding 
in  dry  lot  proved  to  be  safe  for  pre¬ 
venting  overeating  grain.  This 
method  also  permitted  the  market¬ 
ing  of  large  amounts  of  hay  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  grain.  For  self-feeding, 
the  use  of  70  per  cent  ground  hay 
likewise  was  safe  and  allowed  a 
greater  utilization  of  roughages;  it 
had  the  further  advantage  of  lower 
labor  cost.  When  hand-feeding  is 
used,  it  is  important  that  the  lambs 
be  limited  on  grain  at  the  beginning 
and  that  the  amount  fed  then  be 
gradually  increased.  Standard  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  feed  no  grain  for  the 
first  week  after  the  lambs  are  placed 
in  the  feedlot.  It  is  best  to  use  first 
cutting  mixed  hay  only,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  change  to  a  legume  hay,  such  as 
alfalfa.  In  the  second  week,  start 
with  a  quarter  pound  and  gradually 
allow  up  to  half  a  pound  grain  per 
head  daily,  and  about  two  pounds  of 
hay.  Third  week,  up  to  three-quarters 
pound  of  grain  per  head  daily,  re¬ 
duce  hay  about  one-quarter  of  a 
pound.  Fourth  week,  allow  up  to  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  grain,  hold 
hay  as  before.  Fifth  week  and  until 
finished,  allow  about  one  and  three- 
quarters  pound  of  grain,  reduce  hay 
to  about  one  and  one-half  pounds  per 
head  daily.  If  the  lambs  do  not  eat 
enough  hay,  reduce  their  grain  to 
make  them  eat  more  roughage. 

When  lambs  were  turned  into 
standing  corn  at  the  Michigan  Sta¬ 
tion,  they  made  good  gains  but  sus¬ 
tained  considerable  death  loss  from 
overeating  grain.  The  least  loss  (two 
and  a  half  per  cent)  was  made  when 
the  lambs  in  the  corn  field  were  fed 
about  one  pound  of  legume  hay  daily 
per  head. 


A  study  to  observe  -the  best  ratio 
of  roughage  to  grain  feeding  for 
dairy  cows  was  recently  conducted 
on  six  Michigan  farms  by  Professors 
H.  S.  Wilt  and  C.  R.  Hoglund.  On 
each  farm,  cows  were  selected  in 
groups  of  three:  one  cow  received 
a  low  ratio  of  grain  to  roughage,  a 
second  cow  received  a  medium  ratio, 
and  a  third  cow  in  each  group  re¬ 
ceived  a  high-concentrate  ration.  The 
poundage  ratios  of  concentrates  to 
milk  production  consumed  by  each 
group  were,  respectively,  low  group 
— 1:5.7;  medium — 1:3.7;  high — 1:2.6. 
The  cows  in  each  group  were  ap- 
pi’oximately  equal  in  their  produc¬ 
tive  ability,  based  on  previous  DHIA 
records.  All  cows  were  owned  in  well 
managed  herds  with  30  or  more  cows 
in  each  herd,  thus  giving  a  wide  se¬ 
lection  for  the  test  cows;  all  test 
cows  freshened  in  the  Fall.  A  300- 
day  lactation  period  was  used.  Five 
herds  tested  were  Holsteins,  while 
the  other  was  Brown  Swiss.  A  total  of 
11  test  groups  of  three  cows  each 
was  used.  Milk  produced  was  equal¬ 
ized  on  a  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  basis. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  concen¬ 
trates  fed  were  farm-grown  grains, 
the  remainder  being  purchased  pro¬ 
tein  supplements.  The  roughages 
were  of  top  quality,  home-grown,  and 
consisted  of  grass-legume  mixtures 
put  up  in  the  early  stages  of  ma¬ 
turity  either  as  grass  silage  or  hay 
and  corn  silage.  Pastures  were  good, 
and  approximately  the  same  for  each 
group,  averaging  about  three  months 
in  grazing  duration. 

Roughage  Reduced  Dairy  Feed  Costs 

The  average  poundage  feed  con¬ 
sumption  per  cow,  during  a  300-day 
lactation  period  in  each  group,  was 
as  follows:  Group  One,  (low  grain) 
— concentrates,  2,191;  corn  silage, 
2,111;  hay,  3,937;  grass  silage,  9,591. 
Group  Two  (medium  grain) — con¬ 
centrates,  3,109;  corn  silage,  2,153; 
hay,  3,424;  gras  silage,  8,057.  Group 
Three  (high  grain) — concentrates, 
4,426;  corn  silage,  2,152;  hay,  3,438; 
grass  silage,  7,514.  The  cows  in  each 
group  were  allowed  all  the  roughage 
they  would  eat.  As  concentrate  con¬ 
sumption  increased,  the  consumption 
of  roughage  declined. 

The  average  milk  production  per 
cow  for  the  low-concentrate  group 
was  12,500  pounds  per  cow;  for  the, 
medium  group  it  was  11,592  pounds; 
and  for  the  cows  fed  concentrates  at 
the  high  rate  it  was  11,727  pounds. 
The  return  for  milk  above  feed  cost 
was  almost  18  per  cent  more  for  the 
low  concentrate  group  over  the  medi- 
( Continued  on  Page  326) 
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Grant  Heilman,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Hand  feeding  of  lambs  usually  results  in  fewer  deaths  from  overeating  and  also  in  greater  and.  mote  efficient 
utilization  of  roughage.  But  self  feeding  has  advantages  of  saving  in  labor  and  time. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


We  Proudly  Present  for 
Your  Approval 

HEAD  of  TOP  HEREFORD!  70 

*  *  * 

Truly,  the 

Cream  of  the  East 

SALE 

MAY  5,  1956 

In  the  Livestock  Pavilion  on  the 
Cornell  Campus,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Show  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Sale  at  1 :00  P,  M. 

For  catalog  and  information; 

N.Y.  HEREFORD  BREEDER’S  ASS’N 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


NORMANDY 
Hereford  Farm 

SELLING  TWO  HEIFERS  AND  A 
TWO-YEAR  OLD  BULL 
AT  THE  ITHACA  SALE  MAY  5 

The  bull  NHF  Larry  AxteTI  16  is  a  thick 
rugged  son  of  Billcrest  Larry  47th  which 
is  producing  fast-growing  calves  for  us 
the  past  three  years.  One  heifer  selling 
is  from  the  -47th,  the  other  from  our 
Royal  Regent  bull.  Both  are  bred  to  our 
Junior  Herd  Sire  Hillcrest  Larry  1S9th, 
a  double  bred  son  of  H.  C-.'Larry  Domino 
12th  which  has  already  produced  some 
very  good  calves. 


AT  SPRINGFIELD  MAY  7  WE  ARE 
SELLING  TWO  MORE  GOOD  HEIFERS 
BOTH  BRED  SIMILARLY  TO  THOSE 
ABOVE  MENTIONED. 

HERD  TB  and  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
E.  B.  .  PAR  M  ENTER,  Owner 
MARCEL  RONDEAU,  Herdsman 
FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE.  ILL. 


MASTIFF  PUPPIES  AVAILABLE  •  AXC. 

Registered — Greatest  of  Guard  Dogs — Marvelous  Pets 
These  rare  dogs  weigh  up  to  200  lbs.  when  grown. 
MRS.  JOHN  BRILL,  R.D.  3,  Newark,  Delaware 
Telephone  Wilmington,  Delaware:  CEdar  97357 

PEDIGREED  BOSTON  MALES  —  GOOD  BLOOD¬ 
LINES.  Reasonable,  GINZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  N.Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups 

SHEPHERD  PUPS — Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 

Orders.  0.  Hendrickson  Farm,  CobleskilL  N.  Y. 
Cockers;  Wire  Fox  Terriers.  AKC.  Best  Bloodlines. 

ML  Skinner,  Wild  Orchard  Kennels,  MasonvMIe,  N.  V. 


SHEEP 


SMALL  SUFFOLK  FLOCK 

Registered  Ram,  3  Registered  Ewes,  5  Grade  Ewes, 
II  Lambs.  Purebred,  Breeding  and  Market. 

Best  Oder  Over  $400  Accepted. 
W00L-LEA  FARM,  LEBANON.  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 


Many  popular  bloodlines  to  choose  from.  Priced 
reasonable.  CHARLES  R.  BAXTER  &  SON, 
EAST  KNOB  FARM,  JACKSON  CENTER.  PENNA. 

Corriedales 

THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHEEP— PRODUCE  EXTRA 
DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 
Write  AMERICAN  COftRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

108-V  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

GRADE  FLOCK:  18  SUFFOLK  and  HAMPSHIRE 
EWES  plus  registered  Suffolk  Ram  and  Lambs. 
RALPH  SCORE, _ WALDEN,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  COLUMBIA  YEARLING  EWES  FOR 
June  Delivery.  P.  0.  BOX  385,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Cottle  Club  Meetings 


Holstein 


June  5  8 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of 
America  will  hold  its  71st  annual 
convention  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June 
5-8.  The  opening  event  of  the  four- 
day  meeting  will  be  a  250-head  state 
black-and-white  show  at  the  nearby 
Pabst  Farms,  Oconomowoc,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  5th,  and  the  open  forum  will 
follow  on  the  6th.  The  business 
meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  the 
7th,  and  the  national  convention  sale 
on  Friday,  June  8. 

Guernsey  —  May  7-10 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  will  hold  its  79th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia,  May  7-10.  Host 
for  it  will  be  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Breeders  Assn.,  James  Robertson, 
Paoli,  pres.  There  will  be  a  national 
Guernsey  sale  and  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  will  be  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  May  9. 

Ayrshire  —  May  10-12 
The  1956  annual  sale  and  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn, 
will  be  held  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
May  10-12.  Farm  tours  are  scheduled 
for  the  10th,  the  business  meeting 
for  the  11th,  and  the  Ayrshire  con¬ 
vention  sale  May  12. 


—  May  30  -  June  6 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
88th  annual  meeting  at 
Mo.,  May  30-June  6. 
show  will  be  held  on 
4th,  the  heifer  sale  on 
5th,  and  on  Wednesday, 
annual  Jersey  business 


Jersey 
The  Amer 
will  hold  its 
Springfield, 

The  Jersey 
Monday,  the 
Tuesday,  the 
the  6th,  the 
meeting. 

Milking  Shorthorn  —  April  26-28 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Milking  Shorthorn  Society  will 
be  held  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  April  26- 
28.  The  directors  will  meet  on  the 
26th,  the  annual  business  meeting 
and  banquet  will  be  held  on  the 
27th,  and  the  national  all-female 
Milking  Shorthorn  sale  will  go  on 
Saturday,  April  28. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  FRED  BUTTLES,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
MONDAY,  MAY  7  AT  NOON 

Farm  location,  turn  off  Route  145  four  miles 
north  of  town,  go  two  miles.  An  outstanding 
farmer-breeders  herd  of  27  Cows,  8  1st  Calf 
Heifers,  14  Bred  Heifers,  10  Yearlings,  9  Calves 
and  2  Bulls.  Records  of  the  cows  and  the  dams 
of  the  heifers  avg.:  10504  M.  4:17%  438  F.  Cattle 
are  in  excellent  condition,  have  plenty  of  size, 
superior  udders  and  lots  of  quality.  Buttles  cattle 
have  been  top  money  winners  at  the  Cobleskill 
Fair.  Several  cows  fresh,  a  lot  bred  for  Fall. 
209-A  Farm  and  Equipment  for  sale  privately. 
HEALTH:  T.B.  Accred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calf. 
Vacc.  tested  within  30  days  of  sale. 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auct.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


BROWN  SWISS  AT  AUCTION 
JAMES  ALEXANDER  DISPERSAL 
11:00  A.M.  THURS.,  APRIL  26,  1956 
SCOTTSV1LLE,  NEW  YORK 
70— HEAD  Reg.  BROWN  SWISS— 70 

T.B.  and  BANGS  TESTED 
25  YEARS  OF  BREEDING 

PRODUCTION  TESTED  —  UNIFORM  TYPE 

At  the  farm  located  on  UNION  STREET, 
three  miles  N.  W.  of  SCOTTSVILLE,  25 
miles  S.  W.  of  ROCHESTER. 

For  Catalog,  Write  — 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN, 
LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN 


FLOCK  OF  72  GRADE  SHEEP 
Primarily  of  Suffolk  and  Montadale  breeding,  some 
pure-breds:  I  RAM,  31  BREEDING  EWES,  10 
YEARLINGS,  30  LAMBS.  $150  for  Entire  Flock. 
SHAGROY  FARM,  LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 

Telephone:  Hemlock  5-2565 

_ CHINCHILLAS _ 

40  CHINCHILLAS:  N.C.B.A.  Registered  or  Eligible 
for  registration  $1,000.  Partner  and  caretaker  gone 
to  college.  HARVEY’S  CHINCHILLA  RANCH, 

101  Middle  Turnpike  West,  Manchester,  Conn. 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR — 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  25 

,  Breeds,  BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 

Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right!- 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N. 38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1956 
1:00  P.M.,  E.D.T. 

Farm  Show  Building' 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

40  —  HEAD  —  40 
Springer  Cows,  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers  —  Some  Bulls. 

Information  and  Catalog,  Write  — 

IRWIN  H.  YODER 

SHOEMAKERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


REG.  GUERNSEYS 

CAN  SUPPLY  OPEN  OR  BRED  HEIFERS 
CALVES  —  MILK-  COWS  —  (Registered) 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxenl 
O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


21st  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Aberdeen-Anps  Breeders  Show  &  Sale 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  28, 


Show — 9:00  A.M. 


Sale— 1:00  P.M 


11  BULLS  •  58  HEIFERS 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Oear  Fellow  Breeder, 


This  year,  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  group  of  registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  ever  offered  at  our  Annodl  Sale.  Take  a  look  at  the  list  of  breeders  consigning  to 
this  sale.  A  number  of  the  very  finest  breeders  of  Angus  cattte  in  the  United  States  live 
here  in  New  York  State.  These  breeders  have  all  agreed  to  consign  some  of  their  real  good 
cattle  to  our  Ithaca  Sale. 

We  have,  by  far,  the  best  group  of  bulls  ever  consiSned  to  the  Ithaca  Sale.  Some* 
of  them  were  as  high  as  fourth  place  winners  at  the  recent  1955  International  Livestock 
Show  at  Chicago.  AM  of  the  11  bulls  are  of  (service  age  and  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you. 

We  have  a  remarkably  fine  group  of  58  'heifers,  some  of  which  you  might  want  to  fit 
further  and  show.  If  you’re  interested  !in  fancy  families,  we  have  the  following  in  this  sale: 
Katinkas,  Juana,  Anoka  Barbara  Rose,  Georgihia,  Cornell  Kindew,  Bkueblood 
Lady,  Maid  of  Bummers,  Eurotia,  Queen  Dolly,  Edella,  also  we  have  the  good 
substantial  families  such  as:  Prides,  Elbas,  Miss  Burgess,  Ericas,  Queen 
Mothers,  Blackbirds,  Miss  Wix,  Euliimas,  sJJ  Its,  Hartley  Eline,  Blackcaps, 
Barbaras,  and  all  the  rest. 

These  cattle  are  going  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices  that  you  will  be  glad  to  pay.  I’m 
sure  there  will  be  some  exceptionally  fine  bargains  in  this  sale. 

ROOM  RESERVATIONS:  Please  drop  me  a  line  if  you  want  a  room  reserved  for  you 
for  Friday  night,  April  27th. 

SALE  CATALOGS:  Please  write  me  for  a  copy  of  our  Sale  Catalog  which  wili  be 
mailed  to  you  about  April  15th. 

CATTLEMEN’S  GET-TOGETHER:  The  Association  is  putting  on  a  social  get-together 
and  chicken  barbecue  at  6:00  P.  M.,  April  27th,  at.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  Trumansburg 
Road,  Ithaca,  New  York.  You  are  invited. 

HELP  TO  NEW  BREEDERS:  If  you’re  a  new  breeder  and  want  some  help  purchasing 
new  cattle,  please  let  me  know,  either  by  letter  in  advance,  or  when  you  come  to  the  sale, 
and  I’ll  try  to  help  you,  personally,  or  introduce  you  to  some  outstanding  breeder  or. field- 
man  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  faith  and  aSk  him  to  help  you  select  the  proper  foundation 
cattle  to  start  your  herd  or  to  improve  it. 

All  of  us  in  the  New  York  Angus  Association  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on 
April  27th  and  28th. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Monroe 


SALE  HEADQUARTERS:  ITHACA  HOTEL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
JAMES  and  ZOGG,  Auctioneers 
For  Catalog  and  Rooms  write:  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
R.  D.  3  B,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Consignors . 


ANKONY  FARM 
APLNOKER  FARM 
BABCOCK  FARMS 
BENT  LEE  FARM 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
DANCOTE  FARM 
ESS  KAY  FARM 
FI ELDWOOD  FARM 


FfRLAND  FARM 
■  DALE  FLETCHER  and  SON 
GREEN  BRAE  FARM 
HIGH  MEADOWS  FARM 
KATIDID  FARM 
KENRIDGE  FARM 
DAVE  KNODER 
LES  LEACHMAN 


MEADOW  LANE  FARM 
•RALPH  S.  MOSELEY 
POPLAR  LANE  FARM 
RALLY  FARMS 
RAVENSCROFT  FARM 
R.  S.  STOCK  FARM 
RUFFLANDS 
SUNNYMEAD  FARMS 
THE  LEDGES 
WINDERMERE  FARM 


SWINE 


Registered  Chester  White  Fall  Boars  sired  by  the' 
mighty  National  Grand  Champion  boars  Hillside 
Spotlight  Jr.,  and  some  sired  by  that  great  boar 
Spotlight  Portage  Key  a  senior  champion.  These  boars, 
have  taken  the  excess  fat  of  the  Chester  White  hogs. 
Also  a  lot  of  Spring  Boars  from  my  Spring  litters 
ready  to  by  by  April  15,  1956  at  eight  weeks  old. 
All  priced  to  go  one  or  20  head.  These  pigs  are  all 
sired  by  such  Grand  Champion  and  Double  Grand 
Champion  and  National  Grand  Champion  herds  over 
all  breeds  in  1955.  The  bloodlines  are  known  from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  meat  type  hogs.  This  is  the 
National  Grand  Champion  Herd  in  Pennsylvania. 
Come  see  them,  you  are  always  welcome. 

GROVER  C.  DORMAN 

R.  D.  I,  MIDDLEBURG,  PENNA.! 

_ SNYDER  COUNTY _ 

•  YORKSHIRES! 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W,  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  M.V. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS,: 

FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward.; 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE; 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

REG.  BERKSHIRES,  SERVICE  BOARS,  FALL! 
SHOATS.  Champion  bloodlines.  SMALL  VALLEY. 
FARM,  Rt.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA.  NEAR  ENDERS 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White,  Yorkshire.  6-8-10  weeks  old.  $8-$9- 
$10  each.  BOARS,  50-100-150  lbs.  $25-$35-$50  each. 
Ship  express,  check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating.: 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD, 
CONCORD,  MASS.  Telephone  EM  9-9543 

—  ADVANCED  REGISTRY  YORKSHIRE  BOARS  — 
From  two  litters  born  1 0th  October  1955  and  2nd 
December  1955  both  out  of  sows  twice  qualified  in 
Advanced  Registry  (Canadian).  Prices  f.  o.  b.  this 
farm  $60.00  and  $50.00  respectively. 

ROMNEY  FARM,  R.  R.  I,  BATH,  ONTARIO 
REG.  YORKSHIRES  —  Now  Ready  6-8-10  Wks.  Old 

Single  or  Mated  Pairs  for  Breeding. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R.D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs.  Bred  Gilts,  Service  Boars 
all  ages.  C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

-  FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES - 

SPRING  BOARS  and  GILTS.  Write  for  prices  and 
information.  HOWARD  SEMANS  &  SON, 

R.  D.  I,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

FALL  BOARS  and  GILTS 

SPRING  WEANLINGS,  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
YORKSHIRES  AND  BERKSHIRES 
Immediate  Shipment 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM, 

HILLSDALE  3A, _ NEW  YORK 

QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES 

Long,  meat-type,  fast-growing,  registered  breeding 
stock.  Carefully  selected  from  large  litters  and  tested 
sows.  Fall  Boars  and  Gilts,  Bred  Gilts  and  excellent 
young  stock.  ALFRED  FAUVER,  QUINCY,  N.  H. 

TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  Boars, 

Sows  and  Pigs.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware 

_ _ GOATS  _ 

MANY  GOOD  MILK  GOATS  AND  YOUNGER. 
ELI  STOLTZFOOS,  ELVERSON,  PENNA. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  terry  Dotrt,  Breeding 

“FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

■Phowe  4? 7  Webster  Tilton 

100  HEAD  HEIFER  CALVES  -  450  lbs. 

70  HEAD  YEARLING  UNBRED  HEIFERS  7Q 

Free  delivery  in  truck  load  lots 
Ask  about  our  credit  terms 

ZENDA  FARMS  Clayton,  N  Y. 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager  Phone:  218 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

—  SELLING  AT  — 

N.  Y.  HEREFORD  ASS’N.  SALE 
ITHACA  —  MAY  5th 

Two  heifers  bred  to  WF  Zato  Heir  5  and  HP  Zato 
Heir  13.  Also  WF  Zato  Heir  4,  clear  dwarf-free 
pedigree  son  of  TR  Zato  Heir  207  and  half  brother 
to  our  1955  champion  bull  and  steer. 

WINDROW  FAfiM,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

- REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE - 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  REASONABLE  PRICE 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phono:  7111 

20  —i  HEAD  ANGUS  STEERS  AND  HEIFERS—  20 
HARLAND  K.  DYE,  SOUTH  EDMESTON,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  New  Berlin  9-3830 

GUINEA  PIGS  ~ 

WANTED:  GUINEA  PIGS,  HAMSTERS,  CHIP- 
MONKS.  WHITE  ANIMAL  FARM,  Pine  Point,  Me. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon.  Free  Cata- 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

WANT  TO  BUY:  25  Registered  or  Unregistered 

Shetland  pony  mares.  Also  five  gentle  Shetlaitd 
geldings.  Give  age,  eolor,  size,  and  price. 

P.  K.  FISHER, _ SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


MEXICAN  BURROS 


$93.00 


Saddle  and  bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $100  up;  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

15  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  CHOICE  TO  FANCY  GRADE  HEIFERS 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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CIVIL*#  YOU* 
BtUU"0 


1 

• 

• 

Davis 

OUBLE  ACTIN 

BAKING 

* 

POWDER 

r 

"Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super- 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  UNY.  K.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


'Used  one  tube  of  new 
HPR®  one  year  ago  .  .  . 

.  no  PHI 

discomfort  since!” 


This  statement  is  typical  of  the  many 
we  receive  from  folks  who  have  used 
HPR  for  relief  of  itching,  pain,  dis¬ 
comfort  due  to  piles  or  hemorrhoids. 

HPR  is  an  exclusive  formula  (pat. 
applied  for)  designed  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief  from  pile  discomfort  for 
hours.  HPR  checks  minor  bleeding 
.acts  to  reduce  swelling,  gives 
injured  tissues  their  chance  to  heal 
without  re-irritation  because  HPR  is 
not  absorbed.  .  .leaves  a  protecting 
film  which  lasts  for  hours.  Comes  in 
handy  applicator  tube.  Available  only 
by  mail.  Send  $3.00  today  for  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  relief.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Names  supplied  on  request. 

FREE  BOOKLET  UPON  REQUEST. 

H.  P.  R.  Laboratory,  Dept.  RN 

P.  O.  BOX  87,  ENDICOTT,  N.  Y. 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry” 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out.  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan's  Pills  today! 


!*/£* 


•  Set*] 
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FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers'  colors,  smart  new 
1956  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measur  ng.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
V,  ,  We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 
Me  PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
>//■  Dept.  98.  48th  Year.  Phila  .  Pa 


YOURS  —  A  SET  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL  TABLE 
SERVICE.  FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE  — 
HOUSE  OF  VALUES,  WORCESTER.  NEW  YORK 

WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  biankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. _ _ 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  I00°o  NYLON 
BAGS  lor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU.  P-  0.  BOX  514 

_ _ GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE _ 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  ■  -  _  - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Devtloped.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largement*  in  Album  Form  All  for  35*  Cola. 
MAIL-PIX  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 


Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.  MFRS.. 
DEPT  RN.  WMLLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
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Replies  on  Early  Music  of  Our  Wild  Birds 


Well!  A  wealth  of  lettters  has 
come  in  answer  to  that  little  call 
(in  H.  &  G.  Exchange)  for  reports 
on  the  first  spring  notes  of  our  win¬ 
ter  birds,  and  the  first  arrivals  of 
!  the  spring  birds.  To  publish  in  full, 
these  letters  would  take  our  entire 
Woman  and  Home  sections  for  all 
April  and  May  issues!  I  wish  I  could 
answer  them  all,  personally. 

This  is  to  thank  everybody,  men 
and  women  both,  who  responded 
from  their  many  neighborhoods  from 
Maine  to  Maryland,  and  Cape  Cod 
to  Ohio.  They  provide  a  valuable 
and  delightful  story  which  I  shall 
always  keep  in  my  bird  calendar 
book. 

The  report  of  the  first  spring 
notes  of  a  winter  bird  was  on  the 
song  sparrows:  February  10th,  and 
on.  Ours,  here  in  Easton,  Pa., 
countryside,  sang  on  a  cold  morning, 
Feb.  11th,  having  sheltered  all  Win¬ 


ter  in  the  woods,  but  he  came  to 
the  lilacs  to  make  his  debut.  The 
cardinal  was  heard  nearby  on  Feb. 
15th,  after  his  silence  since  last  Fall, 
but  much  in  evidence  between  time. 

The  first  robin  reported  up  from 
the  South  was  seen  Jan.  10th,  also 
near  Easton,  perhaps  blown  in  the 
path  of  a  Bermuda  storm.  But  on 
Jan.  31st,  32  fat  robins  arrived  in 
a  flock  in  fine  fettle,  and  they  were 
heard  soon  after  the  song  sparrow 
began.  Also  on  the  31st  of  January 
came  30  sleek  cedar  waxings  who 
moved  on  northward  after  a  busy 
feeding  stay  of  48  hours. 

The  most  rapturous  reports  were 
about  evening  grosbeaks,  those  wan¬ 
derers  in  cold  regions,  who  some¬ 
times  appear  in  the  Northeast  before 
Spring.  Mourning  doves  were  seen 
and  heard  in  late  February.  One 
woman  said  she  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  phoebe,  in  February,  though 


we  imgaine  that  it  was  the  "phoebe 
note”  of  the  chickadee’s  first  spring 
singing  as  early  as  February  22nd. 

Many  told  of  the  long  and  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  of  birds  at  winter  feed¬ 
ing  stations:  juncoes,  chickadees, 
cardinals,  woodpeckers,  the  titmouse, 
song  and  fox  sparrows,  blue  jays, 
starlings,  etc.,  while  some  robins 
stayed  to  feed  all  Winter.  Going 
north  some  of  the  warblers  were 
seen  in  March  when  even  the  rusty 
starling’s  spring  notes  are  pleasing. 

Though  we  hate  to  cut  this  story 
short,  we  have  just  room  to  add,  as 
the  cardinal  says  (in  clear,  clean 
and  no  uncertain  terms):  Here’s 
“T’you,  t’you,  t’you”,  for  endless  de¬ 
lights  to  come  in  the  grace  and 
gratifying  company  of  our  native 
wild  creatures  on  the  wing. 

Persis  Smith 


One  Never  Knows 

She’s  just  a  Silky  bantam  hen, 

Twelve  ounces  of  fluff,  plus  head  and  legs.  .  . 

But  she  has  abandoned  her  own  breed’s  pen 
To  set  on  a  half-dozen  Mallard  eggs. 

If  she  hatches  five  daughters  and  only  one  son, 

Or  five  sons  and  only  one  daughter.  .  . 

No  matter  to  her.  .  .she  will  not  be  undone 
’Til  her  babies  take  off  to  the  water! 

Massachusetts  — Marie  D.  Robinson 


Recipe  for  Easy-to-Make 
Strawberry  Preserves 

Use  1  cup  hulled  strawberries  for 
juice;  6  cups  hulled  berries  for  pre¬ 
serves;  3M>  cups  sugar;  V->  teaspoon 
salt. 

Wash,  rinse,  drain,  hull  and  mea¬ 
sure  berries.  Mash  1  cup  berries  and 
squeeze  out  juice.  Add  sugar  to  juice. 
Cook  until  sugar  dissolves.  Cool  this 
syrup  (pan  may  be  set  in  cold 
water).  Add  the  6  cups  of  berries 
to  syrup  and  put  over  very  low  heat 
until  berries  begin  to  boil.  Increase 
heat  and  boil  rapidly  until  berries 
are  clear. 

Pour  boiling  hot  preserves  into 
clean  hot  jars  and  seal  at  once.  After 
jars  are  cold,  turn  them  on  the  side. 
Let  them  stay  in  that  position  about 
a  week,  but  turn  jars  each  day.  This 
gives  the  berries  better  contact  with 
the  syrup  and  enables  them  to  ab¬ 
sorb  more  of  it. 


A  small  funnel  acts  as  a  substitute 
when  the  regular  egg  separator  is 
not  at  hand.  Set  the  funnel  in  a 
glass  and  break  the  egg  into  it.  The 
yolk  will  not  come  through. 
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Pineapple  Perfection 

130  —  And  handsome,  quickly  cro¬ 
cheted  doily  that  features  the  be¬ 
loved  pineapple  motif.  Nice  pick-up 
work  and  it  makes  an  ideal  shower 
or  bazaar  gift.  Contains  complete  in¬ 
structions,  material  requirements, 
finishing  directions. 

No.  130 —  just  20  cents —  mailed 
to  The  Rural  New’  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Include  25  cents  more  with  your 
pattern  order  for  the  new  1956  issue 
of  our  Needlew’ork  ALBUM  —  a  trea¬ 
sure  chest  of  designs  to  knit,  crochet 
and  embroider;  gift  patterns  printed 
inside  the  book. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Smart  Sew -Simples 

8070.  Simple  sheath  that  goes  together  like  a 
charm.  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  40,  42.  Size  14, 
3  yards  of  39-inch.  25  cents. 


8352.  Princess  sun¬ 
dress  with  halter 
neck  or  ties.  Bo¬ 
lero,  too.  Sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20.  Size 
14,  dress,  4% 
yards  of  35-in; 
bolero,  21/s  yards. 
25  cents. 

8228.  A  gay  border 
print  is  nice  for 
this  tot’s  dress. 
Sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8  years.  Size  4,  2 
yards  of  35-in.;  V\- 
yd.  contrast.  25c. 


8352 

12-20 


12  42 

8140.  A  carefully  tailored 
classic  that’s  as  versatile  as 
can  be.  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48,  50,  52.  Size  38,  474 
yards  of  35-inch.  25  cents. 


Send  25  cents  more 
for  your  copy  of  our 
Spring  and  Summer 
'56  pattern  book 
Basic  FASHION. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


[Ed.:  H.  &  G  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G. 
Exchange,  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Will  send  sacred  lily  of  India,  various 
flower  and  herb  seeds,  leaves  of  African 
violet,  gloxinia  or  coleus  for  your  quilt 
pieces,  print  or  bordered  feed  bags,  varie¬ 
gated  privet  slips,  or  what-have-you  that 
1  might  use.  —  S.  B.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  pink  glad  bulbs  to  send  for  your 
other  colors  of  glads  or  begonias.  —  M.  P.  R,, 
New  York. 


What  have  you  for  my  amaryllis  bulbs, 
seeds  of  hollyhock  (rose  pink),  calendula, 
Jerusalem  cherry,  or  slips  of  house  plants. 
—  C.  E.  R.,  Maine. 


Wanted:  Creeping  phlox,  hardy  phlox, 
mints,  herbs,  rhubarb,  daffs,  or  most  any 
spring  bulbs.  I  can  send  print  or  white  feed 
fags,  quilt  pieces,  rayon  rug  strips,  etc.  — 
M.  E.  C.,  Virginia. 


Can  send  glad  bulbs,  trout  plants  or  vari¬ 
ous  perennials  for  your  buttons,  dolls,  or 
■what-have-you.  —  A.  W.,  New  York. 


Would  like  unusual  varieties  of  gerani¬ 
ums,  coleus,  begonias;  especially  leopard 
begonia  plant,  bird  of  paradise  or  oleander. 


Will  send  vareties  of  mine.  —  Mrs.  C.  S., 
New  York. 


Have  nice  begonias  to  send  for  your 
begonia,  called  by  my  mother  a  ''leopard 
begonia”:  glossy  leaves  with  cream  spots, 
size  of  a  dime.  —  Mrs.  R.  D.  F.,  New  York. 


Have  beautiful  dahlias  to  exchange  for 
printed  feed  bags.  —  Mrs  G.  M.,  New  York. 


Have  cuttings  of  large  pussywillows  or 
French  lilacs,  or  night  blooming  cereus 
plants,  to  send  for  yard  goods,  ever-bloom¬ 
ing  rosebush  or  what-have-you.  —  M.  A.  C., 
Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  African  violet  leaves  or  other 
plant  slips  for  a  1943  copper  penny.  — 
Mrs.  W.  H.,  New  York. 


Will  exchange  my  African  violet  leaves 
(many  varieties)  for  your  leaves  of  other 
varieties.  —  Mrs.  W.  H.  R.,  New  York. 


Would  Ike  to  hear  from  anyone  having 
red  foxtail  flower  seeds.  —  R.  L.  E.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Has  demonstrated  her  cooking  on  television 

j 

Auburn  Cook  Wins  Ribbon  and  Cup 
af  New  York  State  Fair 


Daughter  Grace  gets  to  hold  Mrs. 
Harold  Kent’s  loving  cup  along 
with  some  of  her  ribbons — while 
Mr.  Kent  (and  David  seem  content 
just  to  look  on.  Mrs.  Kent  won  the 
cup  and  three  of  those  ribbons  just 
last  fall  in  the  New  York  State 
Fair’s  cooking  competition. 

Mrs.  Kent  has  not  only  won 
awards,  but  a  measure  of  fame  as 
well — she’s  appeared  on  a  televi¬ 
sion  cooking  program.  And,  in  her 
family,  Mrs.  Kent  is  famous  for  her 
yeast-raised  specialties.  Naturally 
she  uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It  rises  so  fast,”  she  says. 
“And  it’s  easy  to  keep  handy.” 


You’ll  depend  on  Fleischmann’s 
too!  Yes,  like  so  many  prize- win¬ 
ning  cooks  you’ll  find  it’s  more  con¬ 
venient  to  serve  yeast-raised  spe¬ 
cialties  when  you  keep  a  supply  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Y'east  on 
your  shelf.  This  grand  dry  yeast 
stays  fresh  for  months  right  in  the 
cupboard  so  it’s  always  ready  to 
use.  And  it’s  easy  to  use — rises  in  a 
hurry  every  time.  When  you  bake 
at  home  use  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast. 

Get  the  New 
" Thrifty  Three " 


SAVE  M  i 


A  complete  DIAMOND  JR., 
fully  guaranteed  and  ready 
for  immediate  attachment 
to  water  lines  is  yours  .  .  . 
for  only  $88. 

Full  30,000  grain  capacity, 
it  will  provide  soft  water 
for  the  average  small 
family,  large  50,000  size, 
only  $132. 

Write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  to  .  .  . 


WATER  SOFTENER 

only  W 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  and  SOFTENER  CO. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  1-95 

Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
oraoked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
crun  UH  MflUCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OuNU  HU  muntl  drees  for  Interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  80  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Cllnlael 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  Immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY  Depf.  C69-B 

235  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN.  Professional  nursing 
career  for  high  school  graduates  both  men  and  women, 
three  year  course  leading  to  registered  nurse  license. 
Thirty  college  credits  received  during  Freshman  Year 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Teachers 
College.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y.  School  accredited  by  New 
York  State  Dept,  of  Education.  Beautiful  rural  loca¬ 
tion,  in  foothills  of  Berkshires.  Organized  recreation, 
churches  cf  all  denominations  available  near  school. 
Attractive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium.  Well  equipped 
class  rooms  and  laboratory.  $30  monthly  stipends,  small 
entrance  fee.  For  illustrated  catalog  and  information 
write  to:  PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 

Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York 


Woman  and  Home 
Books 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson  . $5.00 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer, 

Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff . . .  .$3.95 
Eating  Together  (Cookbook  for 
Diabetics  and  their  Familes), 


Camille  Macaulay  . $3.95 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  . $3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3  cents  Sales  Tax.) 


SPRING  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING’S  smartest  all  wed, 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelty  weaves. 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors.  Amazingly  low 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  Mill.  Make  suits,  coats, 
skirts,  sport  shirts,  children’s  wear,  etc.  at  horse. 
SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT.  R-3, _ WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  tail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  tor  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  ot  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun.  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  C0„  469-A  FRONTIER  BLDG. 

462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  i.  N.  Y. 


AUTOMATIC  NEEDLE  THREADER  f 

'SAVE  YOUR  EYES  and  YOUR  TEMPER!  ? 
Simply  drop  needle  in  funnel,  press  r 
down  key  —  its  threaded.  100  needles  i1 
included  with  each  threader  <%»■' 

i—  only  .  $  1.0  0,1 

89-34  91st  STREET, 
- - -  N.  Y.  ? 


HENRY  THURSTON  WOODHAVEN, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Caro!  Detras,  15,  New  York. 


MY  HORSE 

I  have  a  horse  I  think  is  tops, 

A  little  spotted  paint. 

At  roping  stock  or  branding  calves 
He  always  gets  the  game. 

I  heard  of  a  rodeo  way  out  West 
I  wanted  so  to  see. 

There’d  be  bucking  broncs  from  Idaho 
And  trick  riders  from  the  East. 

I  loaded  up  my  horse  and  gloves 
And  headed  for  the  West. 

I  saw  the  broncs  from  Idaho. 

Trick  riders  from  the  East. 

My  paint  won  a  ribbon  for  running  half-pace 
And  honors  that  made  a  smile  on  my  face, 
When  the  announcer  said  “First  Place 
Was  won  by  Patsy  Paste!" 

—  Eleanor  Brigham,  16,  Massachusetts 


TO  A  DEAR  NEIGHBOR 

To  me,  dear  and  kindly  neighbor, 

I  make  this  sincere  salute; 

Picture  gardening  is  her  labor, 

And  masterpieces,  to  boot. 

She  is  happy  for  the  seeds  I  bring, 
To  use  in  her  pictures  so  fine; 

Yes,  dear  and  kindly  neighbor, 

I’m  ever  so  glad  you  are  mine. 

—  Delores  Emrich,  Pennsylvania. 


A  KITTEN 

There  was  a  cute  little  kitten  named  Spot, 
Who  lived  in  an  old  greasy  pot; 

She  said  it  was  slimy, 

And  also  quite  grimy, 

But  she  still  seemed  to  like  it  a  lot! 

—  Patricia  Guest,  11,  Connecticut 


ORION 

Orion’s  in  the  heaven  so  high, 

Yet  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  fly;_ 

His  stars  are  lights  in  the  sky, 

But  a  ticket  to  earth  he  can’t  buy. 

—  Jean  Goss,  11,  Connecticut 


THE  OLD  LADY 

There  was  an  old  lady  who  said, 

“I  hope  I  will  never  dread 
A  dog  or  a  cat, 

A  mouse  or  a  rat.” 

She  saw  one,  she  screamed,  she’s  dead! 

• —  Elsie  Schulte,  11,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Patsy  Layton,  18,  New  York. 

PATSY  HAS  FOUR  SADDLE  HORSES 

Our  family  has  been  reading  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  years.  I  usually  look 
through  it  for  articles  about  horses  and 
then  turn  to  Our  Page.  I  am  a  senior  in 
high  school  and  my  major  is  art.  I  own 
four  saddle  horses  (western)  but  I  can 
also  ride  and  show  in  English.  One  of  the 
horses  is  a  white  purebred  Arabian  that  I 
call  Silver.  Besides  drawing  horses,  I  also 
collect  “horsey”  calenders.  Our  home  is 
a  60-acre  farm.  Will  those  who  own  horses, 
please  write?  —  Patsy  Layton,  18,  New  York. 


STORY  OF  BARRY,  A  ST.  BERNARD 

Barry  was  a  St.  Bernard  dog  that  has 
saved  about  40  lives.  This  is  one  of  his 
stories. 

He  was  wandering  .  through  the  woods 
when  he  came  upon  a  child  who  was  lost. 
The  little  girl  was  about  10  years  old  and 
was  already  in  the  sleep  which  means  death 
by  freezing.  First  Barry  warmed  her  with 
his  breath.  By  lapping  her  face  and  hands, 
he  woke  her  up  from  her  sleep.  Barry  then 
made  the  little  girl  get  on  his  back  and 
he  took  her  to  a  place  of  shelter. 

Later  poor  Barry  was  killed  by  some  un¬ 
known  person  who  thought  he  was  being 
attacked  instead  of  being  rescued.  — 
Katherine  Rees,  10,  Vermont. 
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Editor’s  Message 

What  a  lot  of  fine  letters,  stories  and  poems  came  to  my  desk  for 
Our  Page  this  month.  These  letters  are  a  good  example  of  what  should 
go  into  a  letter  to  make  it  good  reading  for  someone  else  who  doesn’t 
know  you  at  all.  In  a  few  words  it  makes  the  other  boys  and  girls  ready 
and  glad  to  become  friends  with  you.  Also  it  makes  Our  Page  a  lot 
more  fun,  when  it  shows  that  so  many  interesting  people  are  members 
through  stories,  letters,  poems  and  the  sketches. 

I  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  you  forgot  to  give  your  ages!  This 
is  important  in  helping  each  one  to  choose  a  pen  friend  of  about  the 
same  age. 

My  hopes  are  that  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  we  shall  all  be 
enjoying  real  sunny  Springs  weather.  As  I  write  this,  we  are  having 
that  March  blizzard  that  came  over  St,  Patrick’s  Day  weekend. 

See  you  all  again,  and  meanwhile,  fill  the  mailbag  full  of  good 
things  for  all  to  read!  —  Elsie  Unger. 


JOHN  ENJOYS  FARMING— HE’S  IN  THE 
NAVY  NOW 


FRANK,  AN  F.  F.  A.,  NOW  A  MARINE  IN 
OKINAWA 


Whenever  visiting  my  Uncle  in  the 
country  I  try  to  catch  up  on  back  issues 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  enjoy  all 
of  the  pages.  So  I  have  decided  to  send  in 
a  letter  for  some  pen  pals,  too.  I  enjoy 
swimming,  dancing,  playing  a  trumpet,  also 
living  on  a  farm  and  helping  with  farm 
work.  During  the  past  Summer  I  was  a  life 
guard  at  a  swimming  pool.  Toward  the  end 
of  last  Summer  I  enlisted  in  the  Navy  I 
will  try  to  answer  all  letters  that  I  can 
during  my  free  time.  —  John  Kulawy,  Jr., 
18,  Virginia. 


I  have  been  a  Future  Farmer  of  America 
but  am  in  the  Marine  Corps  now  in  Okin¬ 
awa  and  would  like  to  have  some  pen  pals, 
boys  and  girls  from  16  to  18.  Have  been  run¬ 
ning  a  berry  farm,  so  when  I  come  home 
again,  I’ll  need  some  help.  I’d  be  glad  to 
hear  from  boys  who  would  like  to  join  the 
Marines  as  we  need  more  men.  It  gets  lone¬ 
some  here  once  in  a  while  and  would  en¬ 
joy  some  letters.  Our  family  has  read  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  30  years.  —  Frank 
Beck,  18,  New  Jersey. 


BILL  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE 

When  I  saw  how  little  the  male  sex  was 
represented  on  Our  Page  I  thought  I  would 
write.  We  live  on  a  small  truck  farm — my 
mother,  father,  two  sisters  and  a  younger 
brother.  One  of  my  hobbies  is  writing,  so  if 
any  of  you  would  like  to  write  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you.  I  am  a  junior  in 
high  school  and  am  very  fond  of  dancing 
and  other  social  gatherings.  —  Bill  Ames, 
Jr.,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


FLAVIO  FROM  HIS  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
HOME 

This  is  a  letter  from  South  Amerca  to 
North  American  friends  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  I  would  like  to  have  correspondence 
with  boys  and  girls  from  about  15  to  18 
years  of  age.  I  want  to  write  about  every¬ 
thing,  also  exchange  post  cards  and  inter¬ 
esting  ideas  of  our  countries.  I’m  studying 
and  my  father  has  a  farm.  —  Flavio  Maluly, 
18,  South  America. 


FRED  OFFERS  TO  TRADE 

I  am  interested  in  all,  sorts  of  animals  like 
turtles,  lizards  and  so  on.  I  have  over  1,000 
stamps,  some  still  on  their  original  back¬ 
ing;  they  are  unsorted  and  from  many 
countries.  I  would  like  to  trade  stamps  for 
any  small  animal  or  nature  curio.  Right  now 
I  have  two  birds,  20  fish,  two  lizards,  a  few 
salamanders,  some  tadpoles  and  a  turtle. 
Please  write  before  you  send  anything.  — 
Fred  Reed,  15,  New  York. 


INTEGRITY 


CHARLES  RISES  TO  THE  OCCASION 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page,  but  I 
read  your  request  for  boys,  so  here  I  am. 
I  like  dogs  and  pets  of  any  kind  and  I  like 
to  wander  in  the  woods  and  find  tracks  on 
the  snow  of  wild  life.  My  dog  goes  with 
me  as  there  are  no  young  boys  and  girls 
living  nearby.  After  I  get  home  from  school 
I  sometimes  get  lonesome.  I  like  to  read, 
and  ride  a  horse  if  it  isn’t  too  wild.  I  fell 
off  last  year  and  it  didn’t  feel  so  good.  I 
would  like  to  get  letters  from  all  over.  I 
collect  stamps  as  a  hobby.  I  am  building  a 
tree  house  and  this  Summer  I  plan  to  sleep 
in  it.  Also  I  like  swimming  and  picnics.  — 
Charles  Ferris,  9,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  LIVES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

I  am  a  pen  friend  from  Africa  and  I  am 
in  high  school.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  any  boy  or  girl  between  12  and 
14  years  of  age.  I  collect  stamps  and  am 
very  fond  of  any  sports,  swimming  and  pets. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  Ameri¬ 
can  stamps  which  I  will  gladly  return  in 
South  African.  —  William  Kennedy,  14, 
South  Africa. 


TRAPS  MUSKRATS;  COLLECTS  STAMPS 
I  have  enjoyed  Our  Page  very  much 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school.  We  live  on  a  110-acre 
farm  and  I  like  animals.  I  trap  muskrats 
when  the  season  is  open.  I  like  to  swim, 
skate,  dance,  hike,  read  and  collect  stamps. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
both.  —  Jeannette  Kotlarz,  13,  New  York. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Washington 
are  two  famous  men  whose  birthdays  were 
again  and  recently  celebrated.  We  all  know 
who  they  were  and  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  details  of 
their  lives,  I  would  like  to  point  out  inci¬ 
dents  in  our  daily  lives  that  can  be  linked 
as  a  guide  for  us  today.  These  incidents  deal 
with  courage,  honor,  obedience  and,  above 
all,  integrity. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  our  own  honesty 
in  school  work,  or  while  on  our  jobs.  If 
we  get  a  perfect  paper  back  from  our 
teacher,  and  he  compliments  us  on  our  good 
work — does  the  compliment  make  us  feel 
good  inside,  or  do  we  feel  guilty?  It  all 
depends  on  whether  we  have  honestly 
earned  the  compliment. 

At  work,  if  we  deny  an  error  that  we 
know  is  ours,  how  does  it  affect  us  when 
the  blame  is  placed  on  another?  We  all 
have  felt  ashamed  at  one  time  or  another, 
but  if  we  have  done  something  to  correct 
this  wrong,  we  are  headed  on  the  right  path¬ 
way — that  which  was  taken  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  George  Washington  before  us. 

We  are  taught  to  obey  our  superiors  who 
teach  us  to  speak  truthfully,  to  honor  what 
is  right,  and  to  display  courage  in  living 
up  to  these  rights.  As  you  have  already 
guessed,  everyone  of  these  virtues  is  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  well  known  virtue 
—  integrity. 

We  too,  can  do  our  best  to  develop  such 
character  so  that  our  descendants  can  speak 
of  us  with  pride.  We  may  never  become  fa¬ 
mous,  for  this,  but  it  will  give  us  that  “good 
feeling  inside”  —  self  respect  —  to  know  we 
did  our  utmost  to  be  men  and  women  of 
integrity.  —  Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut. 


NELL  THANKS  PEN  PALS 

A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Our 
Page  requesting  more  pen  pals.  So  many 
have  answered  that  it’s  been  more  than  I 
could  possibly  do,  to  write  back  to  all.  But 
I  certainly  thank  each  of  you;  your  letters 
are  deeply  appreciated.  Letters  came  from 
many  States.  I  wish  I  could  reply  to  every¬ 
one.  —  Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Nancy  MacLeod,  13,  Maine. 


Drawn  by  Joy  Hoffleit,  15,  New  York. 


THE  RODEO 

Everyone  likes  to  go  to  a  rodeo.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  people  want  to  see  a  real 
wild  horse,  or  maybe  they  want  to  act  like 
“real  cowboys.”  But  usually  it  is  because 
they  want  to  see  and  feel  excitement  at  its 
best. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  events  is 
riding  a  Brahma  bull.  These  are  mean  ani¬ 
mals  and  if  a  cowboy  gets  thrown  off,  he 
had  better  get  out  of  the  arena!  Other  ex¬ 
citing  happenings  are  the  wild  horse  race, 
bulldogging,  bronco  busting  and  the  parade. 
I  could  not  describe  them,  you  must  see  the 
calves  go  down,  or  hundreds  of  horses  in 
the  arena,  to  know  just  how  fascinating 
these  events  really  are. 

The  people  themselves  make  a  thrilling 
spectacle.  Just  imaging  looking  at  cowboys 
who  are  wearing  broadbrimmed  hats,  gaily 
colored  shirts  and  chaps,  and  high-heeled 
boots.  And  what  about  the  onlookers? 
Brilliant  yellow  and  orange  clothing  that 
reminds  us  of  a  hot  southwestern  day; 
beautiful  hues  of  turquoise  and  green  that 
can  only  compare  to  the  coolness  of  a 
canyon’s  walls. 

All  in  all,  a  rodeo  is  a  wonderful  place 
to  go.  —  Carlotta  John,  14,  Maine. 


JOKES  —  MAILED  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Mother:  “Johnny,  this  isn’t  a  very  good 
report  card.  Are  you  really  trying?’’ 

Johnny:  “Yes,  Mother.  Teacher  says  I  am 
the  most  trying  boy  in  the  school.”  —  Penny 
Barker,  12,  New  York. 


If  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  had  a 
race,  which  would  win? 

The  pencil,  because  the  paper  would  re¬ 
main  stationery. 


Why  is  there  no  such  thing  as  a  whole 
day?  Because  it  begins  by  breaking. 


Customer:  “This  coffee  tastes  like  mud." 
Waiter:  “I’m  not  surprised.  It  was  ground 
this  morning."  —  Anne  Verkade,  10,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  18,  Connecticut 


Letters  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  written  on  the  outside.  This  should 
then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed  and 
the  mail  forwarded.  When  writing  to  per¬ 
sons  outside  the  United  States,  be  sure  to 
have  the  correct  postage.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Marcia  Clow,  14;  Ruth  Shaw. 
13;  Mary  Heissback,  10;  Ginny  Lode,  14; 
Alice  Brola,  16;  Shirley  Reed;  Rosalie  Tomp¬ 
kins;  Patsy  Layton,  18;  Ronnie  Hobart,  U; 
Lillian  Dunn,  16;  Donna  Tidwell,  10;  Nora 
Whitney,  13;  Charles  Ferris,  9;  Mary  Jantzi, 
12;  Fred  Reed,  15;  Jeanette  Kotlarz,  13;  Billy 
Meldrom,  7;  Jane  Willson,  11;  Myra  Siegel, 
9;  Sandra  Tallman,  12;  Joan  Willitt,  11, 
Joy  Hoffliet,  15;  Mary  Meyers;  Mary  Blan¬ 
chard,  15;  Patricia  Connelly. 

Pennsylvania:  Grace  Huber,  13;  Sanara 
Miller,  13;  Joyce  Crumley,  15;  Gail  Nau,  13, 
Margaret  Lancaster,  13;  Sarah  Miller,  15; 
Bill  Ames,  Jr.,  16;  Rose  Miller,  10;  Paul 
Miller,  14;  Judy  Martin,  15;  Gloria  Bartner, 
15;  Marilyn  Kartner,  13;  Vicki  Smith,  16; 
Ruth  Ester,  13.  , 

Massachusetts:  Delores  Langevm,  lb. 

Eleanor  Brigham,  16;  Anne  Verkade,  10; 
Carolyn  Crosette;  Barbara  Streich,  14;  Joann 
Napierata,  16;  Richard  Wotton,  13;  Delice 
Lemple,  17.  .  . . 

Connecticut;  Therest  Negrelli,  14;  Albert 
Bradshaw,  15;  Sheila  Ludwig,  10;  Ronald 
Munger,  13;  Virgina  Bronson.  11.  . 

Maine:  Viola  Spofford,  12;  Lorma  Lilly , 
13;  Karen  Larrabee,  10;  Carlotta  John,  14. 

Vermont:  Patty  Isham,  13;  Katherine 
Rees,  10.  ,  _ 

New  Hampshire:  Germaine  Wolfenden, 
15;  Dorothy  Wolfenden,  11. 

Maryland:  Joan  Blidstein.  , 

New  Jersey:  Evelyn  Ecker,  12;  Frank 
Beck,  18;  Patricia  Tentarelli,  12;  Roberta 
Hasselbusch,  13;  Jeanne  Knett;  Cynthia 
White,  11;  Donald  West,  16;  Kathleen  Nar- 
cross,  11. 

South  Africa:  William  Kennedy,  14. 

Louisiana:  Patsy  Theriot,  15. 

Virginia;  John  Kelawy,  18. 

Ohio:  Mary  McCoy.  13. 

West  Virginia:  Rita  Rotenberry,  16. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


“Dear  Folks: 

Now  that  the  beds  are  made,  dishes 
done  and  dinner  planned  and  started, 
I  can  sit  down  with  a  free  mind  to 
tell  you  about  our  life  in  the  ‘snow 
country.’  Bob  and  I  have  been  ‘out¬ 
side’  and  we  realize  that  the  snow  is 
largely  confined  to  Central  New 
York.  On  our  way  home  from  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  Pittsburgh  we  saw  no 
snow  to  speak  of  until  we  reached 
Buffalo.  But,  fields  on  either  side  of 
the  Thruway  were  covered  with  a 
hard  crust  all  the  way  home  from 
there.  Then  the  roads  were  covered 
with  ice,  sleet  and  snow  when  we  hit 
the  Finger  Lakes  Region.  It  was  then 
that  we  knew  we  were  near  home. 

“The  coin  collections  have  expand¬ 
ed  into  nickles  and  dimes  as  well 
as  pennies.  We  have  had  so  much 
help,  that  the  enthusiasm  is  far  from 
over  for  this  hobby.  We  don’t  just 
throw  our  change  into  our  purses; 
we  look  at  the  dates  and  mint  marks. 
It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  keep 
change.  The  night  I  brought  home 
the  coin  collection  folders  for  Bob, 
George  could  hardly  v/ait  for  him  to 
get  his  meal  down  so  they  could  get 
together,  heads  down,  over  the  coins 
and  the  folders.  Bob  let  the  children 
take  some  they  needed  from  his 
extras,  and  it  was  lot  of  fun  for  all 
of  us.  Coin  folders  can  be  found 
anywhere  around  downstairs;  I  pick 
them  up  every  day  while  I  clean. 
Everyone  who  comes  to  the  house 
has  to  look  at  them  and,  from  the 
interest  shown,  most  people  have 
saved  coins  at  some  time  in  their 
life.  All  I  can  say  is,  the  children 
are  saving  their  money — and  mine — 
and  are  having  a  most  interesting 
time  doing  it.  We  have  met  some 
very  nice  people  through  the  coin 
collections,  too. 

“This  afternoon  I  am  beginning  a 
new  project.  It  is  china  painting 
with  the  Home  Bureau  in  King 
Ferry.  Ever  since  I  took  oil  painting 
out  in  Auburn,  I  have  wanted  to  do 
more  art  work  and  now  this  project 
is  being  taught  by  Barbara’s  Sunday 
school  teacher  at  a  time  when  I  can 
go,  so  I  am  anticipating  the  project 
with  much  interest. 

“Bob  and  I  have  been  pleased  about 
the  Youth  Fellowship  that  has  been 
active  in  our  church  this  year.  The 
meetings  are  regular  and  well  plan¬ 
ned  enough  to  give  instruction  and 
fun.  This  last  week  they  discussed 
Communion  during  the  instruction 
hour  and  also  had  a  taffy  pull.  Hav¬ 
ing  worked  with  this  age  group  my¬ 
self,  I  am  so  appreciative  of  the 
time  and  effort  others  are  giving 
this  organization.  Pat  is  being  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  choir,  too. 

“You’ll  be  pleased  to  know  that 


Barbara  got  the  puppy — Tippy  is 
his  name  —  for  her  birthday.  Bob 
and  I  were  torn  by  indecision  on  this 
subject.  We  know  I  will  end  up  feed¬ 
ing  the  pup,  also  cleaning  up  after 
him,  but  then  we  thought,  'should  all 
those  practical  reasons  keep  a  puppy 
and  a  little  girl  of  eight  apart?’  The 
older  children  have  been  so  faith¬ 
ful  about  feeding  the  calves,  perhaps 
she  will  surprise  us  by  doing  her 
job  well,  too.  We  marvel  at  how 
faithful  George  and  Patty  are  to 
their  jobs  in  the  barn.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  expecting  things  of  the 
children  that  are  really  above  aver¬ 
age.  However,  they  may  be  good 
workers  in  the  barn,  but  I  have  a 
terrible  time  getting  any  help  from 
either  of  them  in  the  house. 

“As  I  sit  here,  the  first  forsythia 
forced  this  Spring  is  in  full  bloom 
in  front  of  me.  Is  there  anything 
more  beautiful  than  lovely  yellow 
flowers,  especially  when  the  window 
beyond  them  looks  out  onto  the  six 
or  seven  inches  of  new  snow  we  re¬ 
ceived  yesterday?  Syracuse  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  have  had  120 
inches  of  snow  in  total  this  Winter! 

“Bob  was  asked  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  dairymen  representing  the  South¬ 
ern  Tier  counties  last  week.  They 
feel  they  should  organize  and  asked 
Bob  and  others  from  this  Cayuga 
County  organization  to  sit  in  on  their 
meetings.  Looks  like  the  grass  roots 
movement  we  have  heard  about  is 
becoming  larger  as  the  pinch  gets 
tighter. 

“George  did  his  demonstration  and 
came  up  with  a  blue  ribbon.  We  are 
very  proud  of  him.  He  will  do  it  in 
Ithaca  late  this  month  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  demonstration  day. 

“The  big  demonstration  day  at 
Moravia  was  held  last  Saturday  de¬ 
spite  the  snow.  Something  like  that 
is  so  hard  to  postpone,  so  we  made 
the  big  effort  and  got  there.  Pat  re¬ 
ceived  a  blue  ribbon  on  her  story¬ 
telling  demonstration  and  the  judge 
said  Ricky  co-operated  admirably  in 
the  demonstration.  Since  she  has  to 
do  some  ‘show-how’  in  her  demon¬ 
stration,  we  took  Ricky  along  so  she 
could  take  him  up  on  her  lap  and 
read  to  him.  She  didn’t  do  as  well 
in  the  ag.  demonstration  because  she 
forgot  a  lot  of  it.  For  the  amount 
of  practice  she  did  for  either  of 
them,  I  was  surprised  she  did  this 
well. 

“The  big  switch  has  taken  place 
and  Bob  has  been  doing  the  milking 
alone  all  this  week.  Mason  is  through, 
so  Jack  has  been  down  to  learn  the 
ropes.  Bob  is  convinced  that  getting 
up  at  4:15  is  better  for  birds  than 
for  men.  Love  to  all, 

Dot.” 


Eastern  Polled  Hereford 
Breeders  Sale  &  Meeting 

The  50  head  of  Polled  Hereford 
cattle  sold  at  public  auction  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  late  last  month  averaged 
$660  apiece.  Nine  bulls  brought  an 
average  of  $953,  $121  more  than  the 
bull  price  in  last  year’s  sale,  and  41 
heifers  averaged  $600,  $27  more  than 
a  year  ago.  The  top  bull  brought 
$1,750  and  the  high  heifer  $2,000. 
Cattle  went  to  31  buyers  from  11 
states. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Polled  Hereford  Assn,  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  sale,  its  board 
of  directors  elected  Ernest  F.  Tark, 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  pres.;  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Poughquag,  N.  Y., 
vice-pres.;  and  John  H.  Royer,  Jr., 
Woodbine,  Md.,  secy-treas.  New  di¬ 
rectors  elected  for  three-year  terms 
were:  Arthur  Mac  Arthur  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Edward  Paxton  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  John  Debrucque  of  New  York, 
and  Hunter  Simpson  of  Virginia. 
Holdover  directors  are:  P.  H.  Chad- 
bourne,  Bethel,  Me.;  J.  H.  Kniseley, 
New  Paris,  Pa.;  Otis  Smith,  Lewes, 


Del.;  Henry  Goode,  Winchester,  Va.; 
H.  C.  Goff,  Washburn,  W.  Va.;  and 
Messrs.  Tark,  Roosevelt,  and  Royer. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  anounced 
that  membership  in  the  Eastern  Pol¬ 
led  Hereford  Assn,  now  totals  over 
175.  Appointment  of  a  fieldman  is 
being  considered.  The  breeders  re¬ 
solved  to  sponsor  a  class  for  Polled 
Herefords  at  the  Eastern  National 
Livestock  Show,  Timonium,  Md.,  in 
November  by  matching  half  of  the 
$5,000  premium  with  the  American 
Polled  Hereford  Assn. 
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THERE  IS 
NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  QUALITY 


Did  you  know  ihere  are 
over  100  varieties  of 
cheese  made  in  f he  U  S  ? 


if  you  want  to  m< 

money  from  milk 


Consumers  of  dairy  products  are  shoppers,  too.  They 
want  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price.  Flavor,  appear¬ 
ance,  keeping  quality,  all  are  important.  If  dairy  products 
taste  better  and  look  better,  consumers  will  buy  more 
and  that  means  more  money  for  you. 

Better  quality  is  the  key.  The  Rapid-Flo  Quality 
Program  is  helping  producers  make  more  income  when 
they  follow  these  few  simple  steps: 

FIRST  •  Use  the  Rapid-Flo  Check-Up  regularly.  Here  it  is: 


1.  After  filtering  eoch  eon  of  milk  (10 
gallons  or  less)  the  used  filter  disk  is 
carefully  removed  from  the  strainer  and 
placed  on  a  cardboard  to  dry. 

2.  Examination  of  the  used  filter  will 
indicate  precautionary  steps  necessary 
to  secure  clean  milk. 


SECOND  •  Filter  the  milk  promptly. 

To  be  sure  of  a  reliable  Rapid-Flo  Check-Up  every  time, 
be  sure  you  use  genuine  Rapid-Flo  Fibre-Bonded  Filter 
Disks — preferred  by  a  majority  of  dairy  farmers  from 
Coast-to-Coast— proved  more  reliable,  more  retentive. 


Fibre.Bonded  Rapid-Flo 
Filter  Disks  are  engineered 
by  Johnson  &  Johnson  . 
for  greater  safety 
and  reliability. 

Constantly  improved 
in  quality — yet  with  no 
increase  in  price 
since  1950. 


nTM|NEIh'v 

Copyright  1956  Johnson  &  Johnson.  Chicago 


Filter  Products  Division 


4949  West  65th  Street 


Chicago  38,  Illinois 
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lime  Crest  NON-SKID  BARN  CALCITE 


NON-SKID 
3  BARN  CALC1' 


“Barn  calcite  makes  my 


BARN  FLOORS 


SAFE!’ 


Helps  protect  livestock  from  injuries 

I  protect  valuable  livestock  from  injury  by  spreading  a  safe, 
slip-proof  surfacing  of  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  over 
barn  floors  and  runways.  Animals  eat  and  produce  more  .  .  . 
are  less  skittish  when  they  have  sure  footing.  Barn  Calcite  also 
improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by  adding  calcium  and 
vital  trace  minerals.  The  clean  white  appearance  makes  barns 
look  better  too.  It’s  easy  to  apply  .  .  .  and  the  cost  is  low.  Anyway 
you  figure  it  —  Barn  Calcite  is  cheap  insurance  against  injuries 
from  slipping  and  falling. 

LIME  CREST 
PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America 
Dept.  L.-4  Newton,  New  Jersey 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS 

Makers  o?  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-T  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  L ITTER-KEPE — the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace-Mineral  Pre-Mixes  —  for  formula  feeds. 


ALUMINUM  ASPHALT 


WATERPROOF 
ROOF  COATING 
Reduce  temperature  under  roof  15‘>-20°.  Ap¬ 
ply  on  any  type  roof.  $2.83  per  gallon,  packed 
5  gallon  can,  F.O.8.  Rome,  N.  V.  Check  or 
money  order  with  order.  Manufactured  by: 
JONES  PAINT  CO.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


How  Dairymen  Are  Thinking 


With  the  price  of  milk  falling  for 
the  third  straight  year,  and  the 
prices  of  our  other  crops  following 
suit,  more  and  more  young  farmers 
are  being  forced  out  of  their  way  of 
life.  Auctions  are  bringing  low  prices 
for  good  cows  and  almost  new 
equipment.  Many  young  farmers 
can’t  even  sell  out  as  their  real  assets 
wouldn’t  bring  enough  money  on  the 
block  to  pay  off  their  debts. 

Why  is  this?  Interest  rates  are  up. 
Taxes  are  up.  The  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment  equipment  is  up.  Labor  is  up. 
Almost  everything  we  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  is  up.  This  is  part  of  our 
trouble,  but  the  real  crucifying  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  our  prices  are  down. 

Legislatively,  what  has  been  done 
about  our  problem?  Practically  noth¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  hearings,  groups 
of  people  going  to  Washington  and 
Albany;  but  the  Federal  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  his  counterpart  in 
New  York  State,  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture — and  the  Federal  and 
State  Legislatures  as  well — are  drag¬ 
ging  their  feet.  We  are  on  the  rack. 

Politically,  what  has  been  done? 
The  Republicans  promise  us  help  in 
the  possibility  of  a  soil  bank.  To  the 
northeast  farmer  this  crumb  is  in¬ 
deed  a  waste  of  effort.  The  Democrats 
promise  us  good  times  with  90  per 
cent  of  parity.  Obviously,  90  per 
ceni  is  better  by  nine  per  cent  than 
our  present  level,  but  abysmally 
short  of  what  we  really  need  to  live 
on  a  social  and  economic  level  with 
the  rest  of  society. 

What  have  our  farm  leaders  done? 
They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  and  our  money  justifying 
their  existence  to  accomplish  little. 
Their  organizations  bicker  among 
themselves,  and  blame  everybody 
else  for  our  desperate  plight. 

Are  we  to  turn  our  head  to  the 
wall  and,  like  the  old  soldier,  slowly 
fade  away,  or  are  we  going  to  unite 
and  put  up  a  solid  front?  The  poli¬ 
ticians  have  tried  to  lead  us,  the 
seekers  of  high  and  influential  offices 
have  tried  to  lead  us.  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  has  taken  a  whack  at  us.  All 
have  failed. 

Isn’t  the  right  answer  apparent? 
We  must  organize  ourselves  with  our 
own  leadership.  On  our  farms  we 


have  strong  men  with  high  ideals 
and  great  intelligence.  Let  us  seek 
these  men  out,  get  behind  them, 
formulate  our  policies,  and  then  with 
the  strength  of  unity  push  them  to 
completion.  Robert  L.  Wiggans 
Cayuga' Co.,  N.  Y. 


I’m  a  dairy  farmer  and  this  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  tried  to  express  my 
views  through  your  paper. 

Frequently  in  the  last  few  months, 
I  have  been  reading  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  that  quite  a  few  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  union 
for  farmers.  I  agree  100  per  cent 
with  their  ambition.  If  there  were 
someone  who  had  nei’ve  enough  to 
start  a  union,  they  might  get  enough 
to  sign  up  so  we  would  get  some¬ 
where.  If  I  had  the  education  or 
“know  how”,  I  would  surely  be  glad 
to  try  it.  In  my  opinion  I  don’t  think 
farmers  will  ever  get  anywhere  until 
they  are  organized  the  same  as  all 
labor  is.  They  give  us  the  bunk  about 
surplus  of  milk  and  all  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  how  much  it  costs  to  pro¬ 
cess  it  before  the  consumer  gets  it. 
When  a  farmer  gets  seven  or  eight 
cents  a  quart  for  milk  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  to  pay  25  cents,  there  is 
surely  something  wrong.  And  an¬ 
other  thing — the  milk  company  that 
buys  the  milk  from  the  farmer  does 
not  pay  for  it  until  he  has  sold  it;  in 
other  words,  the  company  hasn’t  a 
penny  invested  in  the  milk.  It’s  the 
farmer  who  has  to  wait  two  months 
before  he  gets  his  money. 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  plan 
whereby  the  processor  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  set  price  of  at  least 
$6.00  per  cwt.  and  pay  every  week, 
then  take  his  own  chances  of  getting 
his  profit  out  of  the  product,  just  the 
same  as  any  other  business.  I  think 
the  farmer  has  been  made  the  goat 
long  enough  and  it  is  about  time  he 
woke  up.  There  is  one  thing  sure: 
the  Federal  Government,  or  anyone 
else,  is  not  going  to  do  anything  even 
if  they  could — and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  they  can.  Maybe  if  the 
middleman  and  big  business  put  the 
squeeze  on  the  farmer  just  a  little 
bit  more,  he  would  wake  up  and 
form  a  union.  c.  w.  d. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN! 


Get  Full  Information  About  the  New 


Patented 

ESC® 

iCY-WALL” 

Bui 

Milk 

Cooler 

The  exclusive 
patented 
’ICY-WALL” 
Primcipie . . . 

Cools  your 
milk  faster 
Keeps  your 
milk  colder 


Covered  by  U.S. 
Pat.  No.  2713251 


10-Year 

Warranty 


Operates  at 
lower  cost 
Costs  less 
to  install 


I - 

j  ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

I  West  Chester,  Pa. 

j  Send  fuil  information  on  the  new  Patented  ESCO  "ICY-WALL” 
|  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  to: 


Send  convenient 
coupon  today. 
No  obligation. 


Name .  . 
Address 
Town .  . 


State 


Stilbestrol  Implants  for 
Beef  Steers 

Fanners  specializing  in  feeding 
beef  cattle  now  have  a  choice  of  two 
methods  of  using  the  synthetic  fe¬ 
male  hormone,  stilbestrol,  for  improv¬ 
ing  weight  gains.  Earlier  endorsing 
the  stilbestrol  feed  supplement  sys¬ 
tem,  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  recently  approved 
the  pellet  implant  method.  This  is 
quite  similar  to  the  chemical  meth¬ 
od  of  producing  capons.  An  Indian¬ 
apolis  firm  is  the  first  manufacturer 
to  get  approval  on  the  new  method. 

This  new  implant  system  has  been 
proved  safe  with  respect  to  the  beef 
as  food  for  human  consumption.  Re¬ 
search  during  the  past  several  years 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  pointed  up  four  main  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  the  pellet  implant 
method  over  stilbestrol  feeding: 

1.  Lower  cost.  A  beef  steer  can  be 
treated  for  about  15  cents.  A  stil¬ 
bestrol  supplement  costs  about  .008 
per  head  per  day.  2.  Accurate  con¬ 
trol.  Each  animal  gets  the  same 
amount.  3.  Less  danger  to  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Implanting  makes  certain  that 
only  treated  animals  get  the  stil¬ 
bestrol,  even  though  they  may  be  fed 
in  the  same  lot  with  breeding  cattle 
or  hogs.  4.  No  supplement  is  re¬ 
quired.  Implanting  can  be  used  with 
certain  rations  that  do  not  require 
the  purchase  of  a  commercial  supple¬ 
ment. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the 
pellet  implant  method  is  that  it  re- 
I  quires  separate  handling  of  each 


animal.  This  means  an  extra  labor 
charge. 

Here  is  how  the  implant  system 
works.  Pellets  are  injected  under 
the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  ear.  The 
instrument  used  is  much  like  the  one 
now  used  by  poultrymen  to  produce 
chemical  capons.  In  fact,  the  same 
one  can  be  used. 

E.  W.  Klosterman  of  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  reports  that  one  injection  of 
five  12-milligram  (mg.)  pellets  (60 
mg.,  total)  gave  the  same  increase  in 
daily  weight  gains  as  a  stilbestrol- 
fortified  feed  supplement.  Actually, 
the  increase  was  one-third  pound 
more  than  for  non-treated  cattle. 
Although  this  amount  of  stilbestrol 
was  strictly  on  an  experimental  basis, 
Klosterman  says  it  is  an  indication 
of  what  results  farmers  can  obtain. 

One  important  thing  to  remember 
when  using  stilbestrol,  regardless  of 
the  method,  is  to  feed  ample  protein 
supplement.  In  Ohio  tests,  fastest 
gains  came  with  feeding  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  soy  bean  oil  meal 
daily  per  head.  This  is  based  on  dry 
lot  feeding  with  a  ration  consisting 
of  corn  and  cob  meal  plus  good  quali¬ 
ty  hay.  W.  W.  Konkle 
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Electric  Fencing  on  Farms 


(Continued  from  Page  299) 

the  hair  of  animals  for  delivery  of 
shock.  A  half-mile  of  it  weighs  some 
20  pounds  and  costs  approximately 
$13. 

Wire  is  strung  on  insulators  at¬ 
tached  to  either  wooden  or  metal 
posts,  usually  at  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  livestock  in 
the  field.  This  comes  to  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  for  cattle  and 
horses,  12  to  18  inches  for  hogs.  One 
wire  is  usually  enough  for  hogs. 
While  some  farmers  use  one  wire 
for  cattle  and  horses,  othei's  use  two 
but  with  electricity  in  only  one.  For 
sheep,  two  electrified  wires  15  and 
30  inches  above  the  ground  ai'e 
recommended. 

Glass  or  porcelain  insulators  may 
be  used  on  either  wood  or  metal 


This  plastic  insulator  said  not  to 
corrode,  c'rack  or  leak  current  fits 
seven  types  of  posts. 


posts.  Because  of  its  ease  of  attach¬ 
ment  and  its  lower  cost,  the  porce¬ 
lain  type  is  most  popular.  Attached 
to  metal  posts  with  a  cotter  pin  and 
to  wooden  posts  with  a  nail,  it  is 
glazed  to  prevent  moisture  leaks.  All 
insulators  should  be  inspected  often 
for  the  cracks  that  may  fill  with 
moisture  and  cause  “shorts.”  Small 
wire  clips  hold  wire  onto  insulators. 

Gates  for  electric  fences  are  no 
problem.  A  wire  stretched  across 
the  opening  and  hooked  to  the  fence 
on  the  other  side  makes  one.  In¬ 
sulated  handles  cover  a  tube  through 
which  the  wire  runs;  there  is  no 
shock.  A  coil  spring  keeps  the  gate 
wire  tight. 

Posts  for  Electric  Fences 

One  of  the  biggest  savings  from 
electric  fences  is  in  posts.  Either 
wooden  or  metal  ones  may  be  used. 
Because  only  one  wire  is  used  or¬ 
dinarily — and  it  may  be  a  light  one — 
there  is  little  weight  on  posts.  There¬ 
fore,  they  can  be  set  two  rods  apart 
for  permanent  fencing  and  up  to 
three  rods  for  temporary  barriers 
used  for  grazing  meadows  and  rotat¬ 
ing  or  stripping  pastures  Posts  made 
especially  for  temporary  electric 
fences  are  lighter  in  weight  and 
smaller  in  size  than  those  for  or¬ 
dinary  fences.  Some  are  very  short 
and  provide  for  insulators  on  their 
tops.  Use  of  fewer  and  lighter  posts, 
plus  less  and  lighter  wire  makes 


electric  fencing  cheap  to  purchase 
and  easy  to  build.  Two  men  can  con¬ 
struct  as  much  as  a  mile  of  electric 
fence  between  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  chores. 

Training  Animals  to  Electricity 

Animals  accustomed  to  woven  or 
barbed  wire  fences  feed  close  to  the 
fence  or  at  times  reach  through  it. 
Fences  are  stretched  and  broken  in 
this  way.  A  requirement  of  electrical 
fencing  is  to  train  animals  to  stay 
away  from  the  wire  entirely.  This 
can  be  done  by  putting  them  in  a 
small  yard  with  an  electric  fence, 
near  which  feed  is  placed  so  they  will 
touch  the  wire  when  they  try  to  eat. 
After  a  few  shocks,  most  of  them  re¬ 
spect  the  wire  and  avoid  further  con¬ 
tact  with  it  or  one  that  looks  like  it. 
An  unruly  animal  may  need  further 
training.  This  can  be  given  by  put¬ 
ting  a  small  chain  around  its  neck 
and  letting  the  chain  hang  to  the 
ground.  When  the  animal  reaches 
over  the  electric  fence,  the  chain 
contacts  the  fence  wire  and  a  shock 
results. 

As  efficient  as  the  electric  fence  is, 
it  should  never  replace  a  strong  rail 
fence  for  the  bull’s  exercise  yard, 
nor  the  sturdy  walls  of  his  pen.  Yet 
it  can  still  help  even  here.  An  elec¬ 
tric  fence  on  the  inside  of  the  posts 
keeps  him  away  from  the  fence  and 
thus  protects  it.  One  may  also  be 
used  to  keep  cows  from  standing  in 
the  gutter.  A  wire  strung  the  length 
of  the  stable  over  the  gutter  with 
vertical  wires  hanging  down  from 
it  sends  a  cow  quickly  up  to  her  plat¬ 
form  when  she  backs  into  it. 

Electric  fencing  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  keep  woodchucks,  rab¬ 
bits  and  raccoons  out  of  gardens. 
Two  electrified  strands  of  light 
barbed  wire  six  and  12  inches  above 
the  ground  are  used.  Grass  and 
weeds  must  be  kept  well  cut  beneath 
the  wires. 

Electric  fencing  is  easy  to  build, 
and  economical  and  convenient  to 
use.  It  is  certainly  here  to  stay.  It 
manifests  one  more  way  in  which 
electricity  saves  labor  and  time  on 
the  farm. 


A  horseshoe  connected  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  fence  controller  keeps  the  coio 
from  standing  in  the  gutter. 


New  Commercial  Beef 
Grade  —  "Standard" 

The  seven  grades  currently  used  to 
distinguish  commercial  beef  will  be 
increased  to  eight  on  June  1.  The 
addition  was  originally  recommended 
by  the  Cattle  and  Beef  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  USDA;  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendation,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  is  said  to  have  ap¬ 
proved  it. 

The  new  grade  will  come  from  split¬ 
ting  the  current  Commercial  beef 
grade  into  Standard  and  Commercial. 
The  new  Standard  grade  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  meat  from  younger  animals 
formerly  classified  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  grade.  Commercial  will  continue 
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to  apply  to  beef  from  more  mature 
animals.  It  is  felt  that  buyers  have 
been  prejudiced  against  carcasses 
of  some  young  cattle  just  because  of 
their  Commercial  classification. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  avoid  Fed¬ 
eral  grading  because  of  possible 
Commercial  grading.  With  the  new 
Standard  grade  of  beef,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  more  of  these  carcassses 
will  be  federally  inspected  and  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  market¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  young  beef. 

After  the  first  of  June,  the  Federal 
beef  grades  will  be  Prime,  Choice, 
Good,  Standard,  Commercial,  Utility, 
Cutter  and  Canner. 


'Bu/Ze/  a  weafherftyfo 
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Now  that  winter  is  retreating 
you’ll  probably  have  time  be¬ 
fore  plowing  season  to  tackle 
that  new  barn  roof  you  just 
couldn’t  get  to  last  fall.  And, 
of  course,  you’ll  want  to  use  a 
roofing  material  that  will  make  the  roof 
tight,  long-lasting  and  economical. 

By  all  means  consider  Stormproof  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  roofing!  Being  steel,  it’s  strong. 
Winds  can’t  buckle  the  sheets  or  tear  them 
loose  at  the  nail-holes.  Being  galvanized 
steel,  Stormproof  resists  corrosion  for  years 
and  years.  Looks  neat  and  attractive,  too. 

Stormproof  roofing  has  special  design 
features,  showm  in  the  sketches,  which  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  from  seeping  through  at  the 
side-laps  or  ends.  Your  stock,  your  animals, 
your  hay  and  grains  will  stay  dry  and  snug 
through  spring  rains,  autumn  hurricanes 
and  wintry  storms. 

You’ll  find  Stormproof  easy  and  fast  to 
apply.  Sheets  cover  24-inch  widths,  and 
come  in  lengths  6  ft  and  up.  They’re  con¬ 
venient  to  handle,  and  nail  into  place  as 
readily  as  any  other  material.  Your  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  infor¬ 
mation  you  may  need  about  Stormproof,  in¬ 
cluding  the  surprisingly  low  cost  per  square. 
Ask  him  about  it  next  time  you’re  in  town. 
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DRAINS.  Double  drains 

carry  off  any  moisture  siphon¬ 
ing  through  the  side-iap,  while 
providing  ample  nailing  sur¬ 
face.  No  need  for  battens  with 
Stormproof  galvanized  steel 
roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap 
siphoning,  provide  a  snug-fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE. 

A  slight  pressure  angle  formed 
into  one  side  of  each  sheet 
forces  Stormproof  sheets  to  hug 
the  roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 
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GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 
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Don’t  take  chances 


Kill 

deadly  wales’ 
borne  germs  wi 


Right  now,  seeping  into  your  well,  may 
be  the  deadly  bacteria  that  cause  diar¬ 
rhea,  hook  worm,  seat  worm,  cholera 
and  typhoid.  They  can  infest  a  safe  well 
overnight.  SURECLOR,  the  positive  control 
feeder,  adds  chlorine  automatically  to 
your  wafer,  killing  deadly  germs.  Sure 
Clear  crystals  added  to  the  chlorine  so¬ 
lution  will  also  eliminate  red  water, 
corrosion  and  lime  scale. 

d  au  Ms  for  o^ 

•*  PENNIES 

A  WEEK  I 


GET 

SURECLOR 

safe/ 

simple,  sure, 
inexpensive I 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TOD  A  Y! 


I  Clayton  MARK  and  Company 

I!  National  distributors  of  SURECLOR 

*1910  Dempster  St.,  Evanston,  III. 

t  Please  send  the  FREE  book  on 
SURECLOR  and  my  dealers  name. 


t 

j 

« Nome. 


®  AddfGSS 

Mfd.  by  PADDOCK  OF  TEXAS,  DALLAS  {_. 

I  BWIII  . . ■illlll . 1MIHII . .  Mill . ■Hill  IH  - 


State. 


(save  YOURSELF  * 
i  A  3-MILE  WALK 

\  ©very  hour  you  ride 


s 


h.p 


EAVER 

sredmg  irmi&r 

®  RiD£  while  you  work.  Do  more  with  less  effort 
in  less  time. 

O  NEW  1956  optional  WHEEL  STEERING  or 
patented  TILLER.  < 

®  FOUR  basic  models,  with  or  without  electric 
starting. 

@  Heavy-duty,  field-quality  matched  implements. 

•  All-season  utility.  Plow,  cultivate,  mov/,  haul, 
plow  snow,  etc. 

«  NOW  BUY  ON  LOW  EASY  TERMS. 

Send  for  literature  and  name  of  dealer.  Write  Dept.  ftY 
Manufactured  by 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 


HARDER  SILOS 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
completely  proved.  It  has  tremen¬ 
dous  durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption,  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
esions,  controls  secondary 
nfection.  Germicidal,  Fungi- 
idal,  protective  wound  dress- 
ng.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen- 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
Irugand  farm  storesor  write: 

t.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


USB 


ATLAS  "D 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

Contains  Bye  and 
Animal  Repellent 

Bark  falls  off  or  is' 
easily  peeled  at  con¬ 
venient  time.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  use  .  .  .  very 
economical  .  .  .  has 
many  advantages. 
Applied  during 
period  of  heavy  sap 
flow.  Recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  pulp-! 
wood  companies. 


FREES  Debarking  Bulletin 
CH3PMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  52,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


AMES  BALI  COUPLER 

. . .  gives  you  the  fastest  positive-action 
connections  on  any  sprinkler  system. 


ONLY  AMES  GIVES  YOU  ALL 
THESE  COUPLER  FEATURES: 

1.  Automatic  locking  by  water  pressure. 

2.  No  hooks,  latches  or  gadgets. 

3.  Steel  protection  on  both  ends  of  pipe. 

4.  22°  flexibility  at  connections. 

5.  Permanently  attached  to  prevent  leaks. 

See  us  or  write  for  full  details  on  the 
Ames  Ball  Coupler  and  the  famous 
ABC  Sprinkler  Systems. 

uj.R.nmES  oo. 

6414  SOUTH  WEST  STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 


Quality  Irrigation  Systems 


Michigan  Livestock  Progress 


(Continued  from  Page  318) 
uni  group,  and  more  than  30  per 
cent  greater  than  the  high  concen¬ 
trate  group.  Several  of  the  cows  in 
the  low-concentrate  group  were  fed 
at  the  same  rate  for  a  second  lacta¬ 
tion  period,  with  no  drop  in  milk 
production.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
slight  increase.  The  investigators 
point  out  that  it  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that,  if  the  cows  fed  the  low 
amount  of  grain  were  underfed,  the 
other  groups  would  have  shown  a 
marked  increase  in  production.  The 
reduction  of  milk  yield  in 
these  two  latter  groups  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  some  of  the  cows  going 
“off-feed”,  because  of  their  higher 
rate  of  grain  feeding.  Some  cows 
have  the  inherent  ability  to  handle 
larger  amounts  of  concentrates  than 
others.  On  a  high  rate  of  grain  feed¬ 
ing  the  individuality  of  the  cows 
must  therefore  be  more  closely  ob¬ 
served. 

Raising  and  Fattening  Beef  Calves 

Five  years’  feeding  results  at  the 
Michigan  Station,  as  presented  by 
Professors  G.  A.  Branaman  and  E. 
L.  Benton,  show  that  the  average 
yearly  poundage  of  feed  required  by 
a  beef  breeding  cow  is  as  follows: 
Corn  silage,  3,000;  alfalfa  hay,  720; 
straw,  720;  pasture,  five  to  six 
months.  This  allowance  is  for  cows 
either  carrying  or  nursing  calves.  It 
kept  the  cows  in  good  thrift  and  con¬ 
dition.  No  grain,  other  than  that  in 
silage,  v/as  needed. 

When  the  beef  calves  were  full- 
fed,  it  required  386  days  to  finish 
them  to  a  desirable  market  weight 
of  730  pounds  per  head.  To  attain 
this  weight,  the  average  total  pound- 
gae  feed  needed  by  a  calf  was,  corn, 
1,727;  cottonseed  meal,  303;  corn  si¬ 
lage,  1,743;  and  alfalfa  hay,  407. 
Calves  finished  in  this  manner  would 
sell  as  baby  beeves,  commanding 
top  price  when  marketed.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison,  comparable 
calves  were  fed  a  limited  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  The  limited  fed  calves  had  a 
tendency  to  grow  rather  than  fatten 
and  therefore  required  a  longer 
period  of  time  to  attain  a  proper 
max'ket  finish.  Suitable  market  con¬ 
dition  was  attained  at  an  age  of  490 
days,  at  which  time  the  calves  aver¬ 
aged  weighing  819  pounds  per  head. 
To  attain  this  weight  and  condition, 
the  calves  were  fed  the  following 
total  poundages:  Corn,  1,210;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  399;  corn  silage,  4,700; 
alfalfa  hay,  635, 

Where  corn  silage  and  hay  was 
plentiful  and  grain  not  available  or 
comparatively  high,  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  the  longer,  limited 
grain  feeding  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  grain  is  plentiful,  the  best 
procedure  would  be  to  push  the 
calves  along  as  fast  as  possible.  Mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  cattle  would  also  be 
an  influencing  factor. 

Creep-Feeding  Pigs 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  gains  and  rapid  growth  with 
nursing  pigs,  creep-feeding  is  a 
“must.”  Nursing  pigs  need  to  have 
their  own  feed  trough  where  the  sow 
cannot  get  at  it,  where  they  will  not 
be  crowded,  and  where  they  can  eat 
as  often  as  desired.  On  presenting 
considerations  relative  to  producing 
pork,  Professors  J.  A.  Hoefer,  H.  F. 
Moxley,  and  Rust  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  if  a  good  creep  ration 
has  been  used,  the  well-grown  pigs 
may  be  weaned  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  usual  eight  weeks.  Creep  ra¬ 
tions  should  always  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  very  palatable.  A  suit¬ 
able  supplement  will  be  needed  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  for  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  the  cereal  grains. 

An  excellent  supplement,  used 
with  success  at  the  Michigan  Station, 
consisted  of  the  following  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  terms  of  pounds:  soybean 
meal,  580:  either  tankage  or  meat 
scraps,  150;  fish  meal,  50;  alfalfa 
meal,  150;  either  dicalcium  phos¬ 


phate  or  steamed  bonemeal,  40;  trace 
mineralized  salt,  30;  irradiated  yeast 
(vitamin  D),  one  million  units;  anti¬ 
biotics  (aureomycin  or  terramycin) 
30  grams;  B  Complex  vitamins  (sup¬ 
plying  riboflavin,  pantothenic  acid, 
and  niacin),  according  to  manufact¬ 
urer’s  instructions.  This  supplemen¬ 
tal  mixture  (No.  1)  is  suitable  for 
use  with  brood  sows  and  their  nurs¬ 
ing  litters,  and  should  be  mixed  with 
the  basal  grain  feed  to  the  extent  of 
30  per  cent. 

A  suggested  creep  ration  is  one 
consisting  of  the  following  pound¬ 
ages:  Corn  (coarse  ground),  550; 
oats  (finely  ground),  100;  wheat 
middlings,  50;  Supplement  No.  1,  300 
pounds.  After  weaning  and  until  the 
pigs  weigh  about  75  pounds  per  head, 
the  Michigan  investigators  suggest 
the  following  poundage  ration  mix¬ 
ture;  straight  or  mixtures  of  corn,  bar¬ 
ley  or  wheat,  600;  straight  or  mix¬ 
tures  of  oats,  middlings,  or  wheat 
bran,  150;  Supplement  No.  1,  250 
pounds.  In  dry  lot,  from  75  pounds 
per  head  to  market  weights  of  200 
to  250  pounds,  feed:  grain,  730;  oats, 
middlings  or  bran,  150;  modify  Sup¬ 
plement  No.  1  by  adding  40  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  and  10  pounds 
more  of  steamed  bonemeal.  To  finish 
pigs  on  pasture,  feed:  corn,  800;  oats, 
middlings,  or  bran,  100;  modify  sup¬ 
plement  by  eliminating  fish  meal, 
alfalfa  meal,  and  the  irridated  yeast, 
add  10  pounds  more  limestone.  Push 
the  porkers  along  using  either  self- 
feeders  or  allow  them  all  they  will 
eat  hand-fed.  Fast  gains  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  most  economical  gains. 


Desirable  Dwarf  Pigs 

I  have  heard  about  a  breed  of 
dwarf  pigs.  Can  you  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  it?  e,  s.  w. 

Since  1949,  a  project  to  breed 
dwarf  pigs  for  laboratory  purposes 
has  been  underway  at  the  Hormel 
Institute,  University  of  Minnesota,  St, 
Paul,  Due  to  its  physiologic  and 
anatomic  resemblance  to  man,  its 
prolificacy  and  it  amenability  to 
handling,  the  pig  has  all  the  traits 
required  of  a  good  research  animal, 
except  small  size.  Accordingly,  the 
project  was  set  up  to  get  a  breed 
of  small  pigs.  Three  wild  stocks  were 
crossed  to  produce  stock  that  now 
weighs  less  than  40  pounds  at  five 
months.  Body  conformation  has  been 
changed:  the  pigs  are  long,  lean  and 
thin-necked.  They  have  been  found 
well-adapted  to  laboratory  usage; 
they  are  active,  inquisitive,  more 
friendly  than  ordinary  pigs.  They 
are  intelligent  and  easily  trained. 
‘Some  hundred  pigs  have  been  sent 
out  to  laboratories;  they  are  sold  at 
$25  apiece.  All  are  castrated  and 
none  can  be  used  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  Results  so  far  with  the  new 
stock — not  yet  so  pure  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  breed — indicate  that  the  re¬ 
searchers  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
dwarf  pig  breed,  mature  representa¬ 
tives  of  which  will  weigh  between 
60  and  70  pounds.  There  is  believed 
to  be  no  direct  farm  value  to  the 
new  dwarf  pigs.  Their  development, 
however,  is  producing  new  ideas  and 
information  which  may  be  useful  in 
breeding  better  market-type  hogs. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9,00 

The  Stockman's  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison, . , .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  . 6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews . 6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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"River,  Make  Way  for  Crops ” 

That’s  the  Connecticut  Yankee  credo. 
Here  is  how  land  was  healed 
after  last  year’s  floods. 


After  the  flood,  there  was  work 
to  do  in  clearing  the  land. 


This  had  been  one  of  the  Foleys ” 
top-notch  fields  of  alfalfa. 


Tractor  and  loader  soon  stnp  off 
the  debris  of  sand  and  stone. 


Into  the  versatile  farm  truck  it  went 
for  removal  from  the  fields. 


It  goes  back  to  the  Blackberry  River 
from  where  it  came. 


With  toil  and  time  came  some  plea¬ 
sure  from  work  that  had  to  be  done. 


FLOODED  farm  can  be 
mighty  discouraging,  but 
Thomas  Foley  and  his  two 
sons,  Warren  and  Tom,  Jr., 
who  run  a  45-cow  farm 
near  Canaan.  Conn.,  have 
worked  out  a  way  to 
hurry  damaged  land  back  into 
production.  The  best  of  their 
meadowland  is  along  the  Blackberry 
River  that  surged  over  its  banks 
twice  last  year.  Silt,  stone,  gravel, 
and  woody  debris  littered  the  fields. 
To  get  rid  of  the  deposits  so  the 
land  would  be  ready  for  seeding  and 
working  this  Spring,  the  Foleys  went 
to  work  with  their  tractor  loader  and 
dump  truck,  proving  that  Yankee 
farmers  are  still  quite  able  to  “do  it 
yourself.” 

The  Blackberry  River  flooded  both 
with  Hurricane  Diane  and  with  the 
sneak  flood  of  last  October’s  rains. 
Thomas  Foley,  Jr.,  and  his  brother 
Warren  looked  over  the  stream-bank 
and  channel-safety  work — along  with 
field  clearing  —  that  faced  them  in 
the  future.  The  fields  looked  like  an 
ocean  beach.  Top-notch  alfalfa  land 
from  which  the  Foleys  expected  to 
harvest  3,000  bales  of  hay  and  three 
silos  full  of  silage  had  disappeared 
beneath  sand  and  gravel  left  by  the 
river.  More  than  20  acres  were  so 
badly  damaged  as  to  need  re-seeding 
right  away;  another  40,  where  depos¬ 
its  were  more  spotty,  were  going  to 


need  it  as  soon  as  the  Foleys  could 
get  to  them.  Fortunately,  the  main 
dairy  buildings  are  on  a  small  rise 
and  were  not  damaged  by  the  rush 
of  the  Blackberry’s  waters.  But  be¬ 
fore  re-seeding  could  be  even  con¬ 
sidered,  the  debris  had  to  be  gotten 
off  the  ruined  meadows  And  here  is 
where  the  Foleys  discovered  a  fine 
new  use  for  their  tractor,  its  loader 
and  the  sturdy  farm  truck:  all  were 
used  to  strip  off  the  mess  and  to 
expose  fertile  farm  soil  once  again. 
The  stuff  was  hauled  away  in  the 
truck  at  five  cubic  yards  a  trip.  With 
one  of  the  Foleys  at  it,  five  acres 
— about  125  yards — were  moved  each 
day;  with  both  at  it,  the  rate  went 
somewhat  higher.  Actually,  the  clean¬ 
up  “killed  two  birds  with  one  stone”, 
for  the  Foleys  hauled  the  debris 
back  to  the  river  whence  it  came. 
Dumped  in  the  right  places,  it  should 
serve  to  keep  the  Blackberry  in  its 
channel.  “Old  man  river”  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  bad  actor  in  this  northwest 
corner  of  Connecticut,  but  the  Foleys 
were  never  discouraged.  They  knew 
their  rich  meadow  was,  first  of  all, 
well  worth  the  effort  of  making  it  fit 
for  crops  again.  And  there  was  satis¬ 
faction  in  fighting  the  afflictions  of 
nature.  When  they  re-seed  this 
month,  the  Foley  family  will  prove 
—  once  again  —  that  nature’s  ram¬ 
pages  cannot  easily  lick  sturdy  New 
Englanders  William  Gilman 
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1*  Because  pasture  increases 
milk, 'do  you  assume  it  is 
all  cows  need? 


Good  pasture  contains  ample  protein  but 
cows  in  good  to  High  production  will  lose 
weight  from  lack  of  supplementary  grain. 
This  means  loss  of  production  later  and  more 
expensive  feeding  to  restore  .body  weight. 
Proper  grain  feeding  on  pasture  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  .way  to  hold  production  and  body  weight. 


2.  Do  you  fait  to  adjust  protein 
and  grain  to  milk  ratios,  for 
pasture  conditions? 


Overfeeding  on  protein  during  the  good  pas¬ 
ture  season  is  wasteful  and  expensive.  Ratio 
'Of  feeding  for  economy  and  results  .  .  .  must 
vary  with  level  of  production  and  condition 
of  pasture  in  supplying  nutrients.  The  Bea¬ 
con  summer  feeding  chart  makes  it  easy.  As-k 
your  Beacon  dealer  or  write  for  a  free  copy. 


Are  you  getting  the  most  for  your  money? 


Can  you  increase  profits?  Many 
dairymen  have  recently  changed  to 
Beacon  and  found  they  not  only 
made  more  milk  from  the  same  cows, 
but  greatly  increased  their  profit  over 
feed  cost. 

When  we  analyze  each  successful 
case  you  find  the  same  two  reasons: 

FIRST  .  .  .  the  Beacon  Program  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  accurate  and  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  feed. 


SECOND  .  .  .  Beacon  formulas  are 
built  on  a  quality  basis  to  provide 
more  milk  making  values  per.  pound 
of  feed.  Naturally  such  feeds  cost  a 
bit  more  per  bag  than  price-minded 
feeds  but  .  .  .  because  you  can  make 
more  milk  per  pound  of  feed  used 
.  .  .  you  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

The  odds  are  Beacon  can  help  in¬ 
crease  your  dairy  profits.  Investigate 
by  dropping  a  postal.  Just  say,  “ Have 
the  Beacon  man  call.” 


We  recommend  for  pasture  feeding: 

Beacon  "14”  Test  Cow  for  herds  over  400  lbs.  fat  av. 
Auburn  "14”  for  herds  under  400  lbs.  fat  av. 


TWO  Regular  bulky  rations  or  Pel-Ets  (all-pelleted) . 

Many  report  cows  eat  Pel-Ets  better  when  on  lush 
Vw  AY  Z>  pasture . . .  and  there  is  no  waste  in  Pel-Et  form. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  -York,  Pa.  -Laurel,  Del.-Eastport,  N.Y. 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE 

TITANIUM, '•LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price — ’$2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


100  Superb  Double-Edged  Razor  Blades  S2.00 

Send  to  —  SYMBOLIC  MERC  HAND  fSE  MART, 

R.  O.  Box  77,  Fair  Haven  Station,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
If  Not  Satisfied  Money  Refunded. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs •  7  ?§ 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  MlJ 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  " 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1'  in¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9A.N.  J. 


tU> 


NO  UPKEEP  RUST  PROOF  SAG-PROOF 

“WARCO”  Aluminum  Gates  are  made  of  Strong,  Lightweight  Extruded 
Aluminum  riveted  together  with  the  proper  bracing  to  give  you  a  gate 
that  is  light  in  weight,  durable  in  construction  and  attractive  in  design. 

For  full  information  write 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE,  Rl VERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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DESCRIBES  RUGGED 

NEW  LOW  COST  . . . 


•  Read  flow  Universal  now  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  equip  your  farm  and  home  with 
automatic  running  water  at  really  low  cost. 

•  Read  how  Universal  saves  you  money  by 
pumping  more  water  than  other  pumps  its 
sue  .  .  how  it  pumps  from  both  shallow 
and  deep  wells  without  need  of  any  moving 
mechanism  below  ground  .  .  .  how  it  comes 
ready  to  plug  in  like  any  other  modern  home 
appliance. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon. 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 


3  Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

J  Please  send  free  booklet  and  name  of  my  local 

*  dealer.  My  well  is  about _ feet. 

J  Name - - 

!  Address _ _ _ 


Huskiest  digger 
of  them  all! 


P  A  T  E  N  TfS 
GUARANTEjf: 
UNIT:  1  |r. 

GEARS:  10  Vis. 


ROPER  Mfg.  Co 


Zanesville 


New  cuffing  heads 
can  go  thru  coral 
rock! 

Auger  extensions 
for  pole  barns, 
etc. 

Above  -  ground 
shear  pin 
Augers  6"  to  24" 
dig  up  to  48" 


DISTRIBUTOR  LISTING 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsport,  New  York 

HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

C.  A.  McDADE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GRASS  SI1AGE  EARNS 
MORE  PROFIT  IN 
SILVER  SHIELD 
STEEL  SILOS 

Grass  silage  made  in 
SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  lowers  feed 
costs,  turns  “waste” 
into  feed  nutrients. 
Buy  SILVER  SHIELD 
silo  in  size  you  need 
now,  increase  height 
later.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  FREE! 


-ill  SUU 


(91  ■ 


T SILO/  UNIVERSAL 


®  STEEL  SILO  CO.  Box  528R, Weedsport,  N.Y.  J 

®  Please  send  complete  information  on  ■ 
8  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silo.  ■ 


1  I 

I  i 

g  Address  . g 

■  Town  .  State . 


The  administration,  early  in  April, 
was  grappling  with  a  bitter  problem. 
The  problem  came  in  two  parts: 
whether  to  fight  the  totally  unac¬ 
ceptable  farm  bill  fashioned  in  a 
Senate-House  conference  on  the 
floors  of  Senate  and  House;  or 
whether,  if  the  compromise  bill  were 
approved  by  Congress,  to  sting  it 
with  a  presidential  veto. 

The  administration  course  ap¬ 
peared  clear  enough  until  the  poli¬ 
ticians  began  reading  farm  dissatis¬ 
faction  into  primary  votes  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Both 
Secretary  Benson  and  President 
Eisenhower  said  that  any  return  to 
high  price  supports  would  be  un¬ 
acceptable,  thus  clearly  hinting  a 
veto.  After  the  primaries,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  began  speaking  of  compromise 
even  though  Benson  continued  his 
attacks  on  the  bill.  It  appears  at  this 
writing,  however,  that  there  will  be 
at  least  some  effort  to  modify  the 
bill  in  Congress — ranging  anywhere 
from  face-saving  splitting  of  hairs  on 
87  per  cent  of  parity  as  opposed  to 
90  per  cent  all  the  way  to  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  bill. 

The  bill,  as  it  left  the  Senate- 
House  conference,  needed  a  major 
overhaul,  at  the  very  least,  to  put 
it  anywhere  near  to  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  consider  accept¬ 
able.  The  conferees  took  most  of  the 
provisions  from  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  which  were  distasteful 
to  the  administration,  where  Benson 
had  hoped  that  the  conference  would 
drop  what  he  terms  bad  features  and 
accept  only  the  approved  portions 
out  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Rigid  90  per  cent  of  parity  props 
on  the  basics  were  retained  for  only 
one  year, 'but  the  conferees  called  for 
a  return  to  the  old  dual  parity, 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  feed- 
deficient  Northeast,  and  which  re¬ 


sults  in  higher  dollars-and-eents  sup¬ 
ports  for  food  and  feed  grains.  In 
addition,  the  conference  adopted  a 
provision  giving  mandatory  price 
supports  in  relation  to  corn  props 
to  those  feed  grains  which  under 
present  law  can  be  propped  or  not, 
as  the  Agriculture  Secretary  sees  fit 
and  which,  if  supported,  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  any  level  down  to  zero. 
The  soil  bank  asked  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  in,  but  increased  by  20 
per  cent  up  to  $1,200  million  for 
the  first  year.  Corn  acreages  were 
increased  from  43  million  to  51 
million,  a  move  asked  by  Benson  in 
order  to  secure  corn-farmer  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  soil  bank.  The  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  perishable 
commodities  like  pork  and  beef  was 
jumped  by  $500  million  per  year. 
Butterfat  minimum  support  levels 
were  raised  to  80  per  cent  of  parity 
from  the  present  75  per  cent,  and  the 
formula  for  manufacturing  milk  was 
changed  to  increase  dollars-and-cents 
support  levels.  Neither  of  these 
moves  was  appreciated  by  Benson. 
Two-price  plans  for  rice  and  wheat, 
favored  by  the  National  Grange,  but 
bitterly  opposed  by  Benson,  were  re¬ 
tained  in  the  bill.  Originally,  wheat 
farmers  were  to  be  permitted  to 
vote  but,  even  if  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  of  those  with  15  acres  or  more 
approved,  Benson  would  still  have 
been  able  to  decide  against  putting 
it  into  effect.  The  conference  fixed 
it  so  that  the  vote  of  wheat  farmers 
would  be  binding  on  Benson. 

All  of  this  threw  a  politically- 
loaded  gaunt]  et  at  Benson  and  the 
White  House.  To  what  extent  the 
challenge  will  be  met  will  be  clearer 
by  publication  time  for  this  issue. 

Almost  unnoticed  in  the  general 
uproar  over  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
the  administration  got  from  Con¬ 


gress  what  it  wanted  in  two  other 
bills. 

One  bill  authorizes  extension  and 
expansion  both  of  the  school  milk 
program  and  the  Federal-State  co¬ 
operative  program  to  eradicate  bovine 
brucellosis.  The  other  authorizes  a 
refund  to  farmers  of  Federal  taxes 
they  pay  on  gasoline  to  be  used  in 
farm  implements  on  the  farm.  The 
Federal  tax  is  two  cents  per  gallon 
and  it  is  estimated  that  farmers  will 
get  back  about  $60  million  around 
the  nation. 

The  milk  bill  adds  $10  million  to 
the  $50  million  already  appropriated 
to  carry  the  school  milk  program 
through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
on  June  30,  and  extends  and  expands 
the  program  so  as  to  provide  $75 
million  during  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

The  same  bill  authorizes  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  Federal  government  ot 
an  extra  $2  million  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  on  brucellosis  eradi¬ 
cation,  and  also  extends  the  program 
for  two  more  years  with  a  fund  of 
$20  million  each  year. 

^  sj: 

The  Department  wound  up  its 
pork  purchase  program  early  in 
April,  after  having  bought  197,572,- 
900  pounds  of  canned  and  frozen 
pork  and  lard  since  mid-November 
in  an  effort  to  provide  indirect  assis¬ 
tance  to  hog  producers. 

USD  A  cited  an  increase  in  hog 
prices  as  the  reason  for  stopping  the 
program  after  the  expenditure  of 
$99,500,000,  with  another  $3  million 
probably  still  to  be  paid  out  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges. 

USDA  warns  farmers  that  March  1 
reports  of  planting  intentions  indi¬ 
cate  that  farmers  plan  to  grow  loo 
many  late-crop  potatoes.  USDA 
earlier  had  asked  growers  to  reduce 
acreages  by  eight  per  cent,  but  now 
finds  they  intend  to  drop  only  about 
three  per  cent.  The  planned  acre¬ 
age,  the  Department  says ,  would 
create  an  excess  supply  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  prices  would  follow. 


Jerseys  Do  Well  in  New  Jersey 

In  just  a  little  over  a  year,  three  Excellent  while  Dottrina  is  still 
Jersey  dairy  cows  in  the  Marlu  Farm  Very  Good.  In  addition  to  these  three 
herd  at  Lincroft,  N.  J.,  have  com-  full  sisters,  Mannequin  has  a  full 
pleted  1,000-pound  butterfat  produc-  brother,  in  service  in  the  herd, 
tion  records.  The  most  recent  record  Marlu  Farm  is  owned  by  Maurice 
was  made  by  Marlu  Commando  Poliak. 

Mannequin,  a  six-year-old  who  pro-  During  her  recent  record,  Manne- 
duced  18,532  pounds  of  milk  con-  quin  reached  peak  production  of 
taining  1,020  pounds  of  butterfat  in  70.9  pounds  71  days  after  calving. 
365  days  on  three-time  milking.  Offi-  Her  grain  ration  for  the  first  three 
daily  classified  Excellent,  Manne-  months  on  test  was  a  pound  of  12- 
quin  had  an  earlier  four-year-old  per-cent  commercial  dry-cow  and 
production  record  of  991  pounds  of  freshening  mix  for  each  four  pounds 
fat  that  qualified  her  for  the  Ameri-  of  milk.  Then,  her  ration  was  gradu- 
!  can  Jersey  Cattle  Club’s  Medal  of  ally  increased  to  one  of  15  per  cent 
Merit.  The  significance  of  Manne-  protein.  According  to  Curtis  Hobson, 
quins’  newest  'record  lies  ,  not  only  Marlu  Farm  manager,  Mannequin 
in  the  achievement  itself  but  also  has  an  enormous  appetite  for  rough- 
in  the  fact  that  she  has  three  full  age;  she  received  high  quality  home- 
sisters  at  Marlu  of  equally  outstand-  grown  alfalfa  hay  during  most  of 
ing  type  and  production  merit,  her  lactation  and  also  had  beet  pulp 
Dottrina  made  865  pounds  of  fat  at  and  alfalfa  silage  during'  Winter.  In 
two  years,  Model  1,036  pounds  at  Summer  she  was  on  orchard  grass 
five  years  and  Melody  702  pounds  at  and  ladino  clover  pasture  supple- 
four  years.  The  latter  are  classified  mented  by  Piper  Sudan  grass. 


Mannequin  (r.)  has  three  full  sisters  of  outstanding  production  and  con- 
formation  merit  at  Marlu  Foam,  Lincroft,  A.  J. 


Engineering  of  the  Field  Crops  — 
To  make  doubly  sure  that  a  farm¬ 
er  can  know  handily  how  much 
seed  and  fertilizer  a  soil  and  crop 
need — plus  how  many  seeds  to  a 
pound,  weight  per  bushel  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  soil,  seed  and  crop  de¬ 
tails — the  A.  H.  Hoffman  Seed  Co.  of 
Landisville,  Pa.,  has  gotten  up  a 
special  kind  of  slide  rule  for  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  constructed  of  stiff  glazed 
paper  and  is  both  convenient  and 
informative  when  properly  slid  or 
jiggled  about.  A  real  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  is  revealed  in  its  various 
adjustments.  Hoffman  calls  it  a 
“slide  guide”  for  farmers  and  says 
it  will  sell  it  for  25  cents.  The  1956 
Hoffman  seed  catalog,  however,  is 
free  for  the  asking  by  writing  to  the 
company  at  Landisville,  Pa. 


Farm  Almanac  —  In  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.’s  1956  edition 
Of  the  Farmer’s  Handbook  and 
Almanac  are  the  usual  but  useful 
facts  and  figures  on  farming,  plus 
features  on  insect  control,  farm  con¬ 
struction,  poisonous  plants,  elections, 
old  trucks,  hardware  sizes,  tornado 
protection,  egg  marketing,  civil  de¬ 
fense,  jelly  making,  tractor  tire  care, 
and  superstitons.  There  is  also  an 
agricultural  crossword  puzzle.  In 
addition,  there  is  specific  almanac 
information  on  weather,  astronomy, 
tides,  and  famous  birthdays  and 
events.  It  is  an  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  booklet  available  free  of  charge 
to  farmers  who  write  for  it  to  the 
Advertising  Department,  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Co.  Tire  and  Equipment  Div., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Feeding  Livestock  from  the  Sea 


Sea  divers  say  that  great  fish 
feeding  on  the  sea  bottom  resem¬ 
ble  sheep  and  cattle.  They  may  not 
know  that  real  farm  animals  graze 
the  ocean  without  getting  their  feet 
wet.  Marine  food  concentrates,  added 
to  their  diet,  do  the  trick. 

For  ages  the  sea  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  valuable  food  elements 
leached  from  the  land  by  the  action 
of  wind  and  water.  As  a  result,  while 
land  varies  greatly  not  only  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  but  in  the  actual  food  value 
of  the  crops  raised  on  it,  and  cereals 
grown  on  deficient  soil  will  them¬ 
selves  be  deficient  in  minerals  and 
transmit  the  deficiency  to  those  fed 
on  it,  the  sea  has  no  deficiencies. 

It  covers  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
earth’s  surface  and  is  remarkably 
constant  in  physical  and  chemical 
composition.  Sea  foods  are  capable 
of  supplying  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  in  food  for  human  or  animal 
use  in  something  like  the  proper  re¬ 
quirements.  One  of  the  most  useful 
is  the  giant  kelp,  macrocystis  pyri- 
ferae.  It  has  been  used  by  farmers 
since  ancient  times  as  fertilizer  and 
fodder.  Now  it  serves  as  a  base  for 
other  rich  marine  additives  extracted 
from  the  sea  and  made  available 
commercially  by  research  scientists. 

Giant  kelp  grows  from  rocks  40  to 
60  feet  below  the  surface.  Occasion¬ 
al  leaves,  each  with  a  gas-filled  bulb 
at  the  base,  act  as  a  buoy  for  the 
stems,  which  usually  grow  to  100 
feet  but  may  reach  1,000.  It  is  the 
richest  known  source  of  plant  food 
minerals,  super-rich  in  32  elements, 
such  as  iodine,  potassium,  calcium, 
sodium,  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
marine  amino  acids  and  vitamins.  It 
is  the  only  source  of  alginic  acid, 
which  can  be  easily  extracted,  and 
which  has  a  great  number  of  uses 
in  industrial  and  food  chemistry. 
Most  factory  ice  cream  is  stabilized 
with  algin,  as  also  are  sherbets, 
chocolate  milk,  cheese,  etc.  It  is  used 
in  medicine,  pressed  into  boards  or 
plastic,  creams  latex,  acts  as  sizing 


for  paper  and  has  a  fantastic  variety 
of  uses  both  present  and  future. 

Kelp  is  harvested  by  ships  es¬ 
pecially  built  for  the  purpose.  Or¬ 
dinary  farm  mower  blades  attached 
to  a  wide  conveyor  rack  in  the  bow 
mow  the  harvest  four  feet  below  the 
water.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  so 
that  it  reaches  the  surface  again  in 
from  48  to  60  hours.  The  best  beds 
are  off  the  California  coast  and 
several  factories  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  make  cattle  feed  from  sea¬ 
weed.  The  Overbrook  herd  in  New 
Jersey  that  once  set  the  world’s 
record  in  milk  production  was  fed 
10  per  cent  dried  seaweed. 

Ashore,  the  kelp  is  macerated  in 
hammermills,  sterilized,  dried  and 
shredded,  then  put  through  screens 
that  bring  it  to  flake  or  powder  form. 
As  is,  it  has  a  pleasant  salty  taste 
and  is  sold  as  a  food  supplement 
for  humans.  But  most  of  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  other  marine  food  con¬ 
centrates  for  animal  feeds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  specific  use  for  which  it 
is  intended  in  meat,  egg  or  milk 
production.  Some  of  these  are  fish 
meal,  fish  liver,  fish  glandular  hy¬ 
drolysates,  fish  solubles  and  fish 
flour. 

Modern  streamlined  feeding  meth¬ 
ods,  in  which  three  pounds  of  feed 
must  do  the  work  that  four  used 
to  do,  require  increased  proportions 
of  minerals,  essential  amino  acids, 
fat  soluble  vitamins  A  and  D  and 
water  soluble  vitamins  of  B-complex, 
plus  antibiotics  and  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science.  Marine  farm 
feed  concentrates  are  ideally  suited 
to  add  to  this.  In  fact,  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  so  does  our 
respect  for  the  humble  seaweed 
which  has  recently  been  discovered 
to  manufacture  its  own  antibiotics. 

So  today’s  farmer,  using  high 
energy,  high  efficiency  modern  feeds 
and  feeding  programs,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  is  very  likely  buying 
the  sea  by  the  bag. 

California  Gladys  E.  Brown 


I  his  group  of  Hereford  steers  made  good  gains  on  grain  and  roughage,  plu 
seaweed  minerals.  From  the  sea  comes  a  variety  of  valuable  elements  t< 

assist  in  proper  animal  nutrition. 


The  Family  Farm  in  Denmark 


Many  of  us  believe  in  the  value  of 
raising  a  family  on  a  farm,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  the  number  of 
family  farms  increase  rather  than 
decrease,  as  the  agricultural  fore¬ 
casts  predict  so  often.  Because  of  our 
interest,  we  made  a  special  effort  to 
visit  a  small,  diversified  farm  in  a 
country  where  agricultural  is  notice¬ 
ably  prosperous,  both  money-wise 
and  as  an  important  contribution  to 
the  nation’s  spiritual  strength.  Per¬ 
haps  readers  will  be  interested  in 
what  a  family  farm  means  in  Den¬ 
mark. 

Through  a  friend  we  were  able  to 
visit  a  farm  of  28  acres  on  the  Jut¬ 
land  Peninsula  during  a  recent  trip 
to  Europe.  The  farmer  host,  Alfred, 
was  a  lean  Dane  with  graying  hair; 
his  wife  was  round  and  jolly  with 
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fine  wrinkles  about  her  eyes.  They 
were  pleased  to  show  us  everything 
outdoors.  Later  over  coffee  and 
bread  and  butter  with  currant  jelly, 
Alfred  brought  out  his  account  books 
and,  while  the  wife  and  two  children 
looked  on,  he  answered  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  questions  about  his  farm 
operation. 

The  low  stone  farmhouse  formed 
one  side  of  a  three-sided  courtyard, 
with  the  stable  at  one  end  and  the 
tool  shed  and  chicken  house  forming 
the  other  end.  The  farm  is  on  a 
gentle  slope,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  the  general  impression  even  in 
March  was  of  greenness  and  fertility. 
The  cow  barn  held  10  milking  cows, 
all  Danish  Reds  except  two  Jerseys 
and  a  crossbred.  Milk  production  was 
about  9,000  pounds,  with  400  pounds 


coo)  Ikt  Cfwi  diamond* " 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  who  cared  for 
a  dairy  cow.  The  cow  was  the  only  possession 
she  had  in  the  world  and  every  morning  she 
groomed  her  cow  and  milked  it  and  fed  it.  Each 
day  she  would  take  milk  to  the  village  to  sell. 
One  day  a  merchant  offered  to  trade  some 
Oranges  for  all  the  milk  she  had.  Because  she 
was  so  tired  she  took  the  Oranges  and  went 
home  to  do  the  evening  milking.  She  groomed 
her  cow  and  milked  it,  but  when  it  came  feed¬ 
ing  time  she  found  there  was  very  little  to  feed 
her  cow  except  the  Oranges.  So  she  gave  her 
cow  two  Oranges  and  a  little  grain. 

The  next  morning  she  gave  the  cow  more 
grain  and  Oranges  and  went  to  the  village. 
Again  she  met  the  merchant  who  bartered 
Oranges  for  her  milk.  As  time  went  by  she 
noticed  that  her  cow  grew  stronger  and  gave 
more  milk.  She  continued  to  trade  with  the 
merchant. 

One  day  the  merchant  said  "You  have  been 
bringing  me  more  milk  each  day  but  you  never 
ask  for  more  in  trade." 

The  little  girl  smiled  and  went  home  to 
do  her  evening  milking. 

The  next  day  the  merchant  said  "Not  only 
do  you  bring  me  more  milk  but  it  is  the  finest 
milk  I  have  ever  tasted.  Tell  me  your  secret 
and  1  will  give  you  these  three  diamonds." 

When  she  got  home  the  little  girl  thanked 
her  cow.  She  knew  hers  was  the  only  cow  in 
the  whole  world  that  gave  diamonds. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp,  mode  from  fresh  Oranges,  contains 
miik  stimulating  factors.  For  information  on  how  to  feed 
Citrus  Pulp  write  to: 


P.  O.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Depf.  A 


A  GOLD  MINE 

in  the  sky... 


i 


WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  facts  and 
prices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 
need  for  profitable  feeding. 

ALL  TYPES  —  wood,  con¬ 
crete,  tile — all  farm-proven! 

Craine,  Inc.*  426  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y 


Gets  ALL  the 
grain  —  no  wrapping, 
shelling  or  clogging. 
Easiest  there  is  to  put  on 


Liilk  iJl 


and  take  off. 

Built  to  last.  Ask  your  Innes 
dealer  or  write  Innes  Co., 
Bettendorf,  Iowa, 


AREA 


I  INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS 
ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  — 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD, 

98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 


CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation 

Systems 


and 


Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIM0RE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

FROM  MAINE  TO  VIRGINIA 

MT.  HOLLY  NEW  JERSEY 

Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


MEN!  SAVE!  QUICK,  SMOOTH 


COMFORTABLE  SHAVES  OR  MONEY  BACK 
100  DOUBLE  EDGE  BLADES  $1.00  Postpaid 
Every  Blade  Guaranteed!  Compare  with  others  selling 
for  5c  each.  Join  our  mailing  list!  No  C.O.D.  please. 
Send  remittance  to:  ENDICOTT  RAZOR  BLADE  CO. 
BOX  104,  ENDICOTT,  NEW  YORK 

PADLOCK,  SLAYMAKER  $1.50  Postpaid.  A.  W. 
PATTON,  537  Charles  Ave.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


180°  OFFSET  DRIVE 

(86  TO  I  REDUCTION  GEAR) 

For  use  where  tremendous  power 
at  low  take-off  RPM  is  desired. 

6  gears  rotate  on  self  lubricated 
Iti-Speed  Ball  Bearings.  %"xl W 
shafts.  5"x6".x6"  «S  95  Paid 

Use  with  Fractional  H/P.  motors 
only.  (Like  vacuum  sweeper  type). 

140-1  REDUCTION  GEAR! 

Make  your  own  winches,  hoists,  wagon 
unloaders,  stump  pullers  or  fence 
stretcher.  Sturdy  Aircraft  quality. 
Built-in  (removable)  24  V.  AC. 
motor  &  clutch.  High  torque.  Low 
speed.  1,003  uses.  Bendix  price  $285. 
Weight  42  lbs.  Good  used  $14.89. 
Brand  New  only  $17.89  F.O.B., 

York.  Send  dime  for  complete  catalogue. 

K.  ORT,  DEPT.  R.  N.  5,  YORK,  PENNA. 
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NEW..  .  add  life  to  your  masonry  or  steel  silo 


WOOD 

UNA-LINE  R 

^OWCtiED  ..FACTORY  CRFOSOTE  TREAT 


Unadilla’s  new  wood  Una-Liner 
saves  you  money,  silo  and  ensi¬ 
lage.  Costs  less  than  usual  refin¬ 
ishing  job  —  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults.  Reduces  leaking,  cracking 
and  inside  corrosion.  Curbs  dry¬ 
ing  and  freezing  —  protects  ensi¬ 
lage  with  insulation  shield  equal 
to  17"  of  concrete.  Made  of  strong 
Factory  Creosote-Treated  2"  dow- 
elled  staves — all  pre-cut  for  quick 
installation  by  any  handyman. 
Available  on  short  notice  —  any 
size. 

•  MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 

•  REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 

•  MINIMIZES  LEAKING.  CRACKING 

•  CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 

•  INSTALLS  EASILY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO 


DEPT.CU-46  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


More  and  more  farmers  are 
turning  to  Land  Bank  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Loans.  Join  them 
—  assure  yourself  of  a  dependa¬ 
ble,  permanent  source  of  credit; 
loans  to  fit  your  farm  business 
and  your  repayment  ability. 


LONG  TERM 


1 

LOW 

RATE 

+ 


4  Vi  %  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

through  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association 

THRIFTY  LOW-COST 
OPERATING  LOANS 

through  your  local 
Production  Credit  Association  (  - 

_ 

for  full  information  see  your  local 
association  or  write:  Dept.  R-84a, 
310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and 
Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


ALLUME  •  STEELUME 

Two  choices  of  qual¬ 
ity  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  pioneered  and 
developed  by  IRECO. 

Engineered  to  your 
^  land ,  watery  crops. 
Obtain  Free  estimates ,  de¬ 
tails,  plans  from  responsi¬ 
ble  dealers  near  you. 


IRECO  Mobile  Speed-Roll  and  Speed-Tow 
Units  Also  Available. 


Manufactured  by 
IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC 
Eugene,  Oregon 
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The 

McKEE 

Shredder 

Harvester 

★Mows  ★Loads 

★  Unloads 


MJlCMM/f  Direct  Cut  and  Windrow  Attachment 
tH H  WW  «  for  McKee  One-Man  Harvester  now  en¬ 
ables  you  to  mow  and  windrow  at  the  same  time 
as  you  are  picking  up  and  loading  forage  crops.  In 
addition,  this  is  the  only  harvester  which  unloads 
your  wagon  at  the  barn. 


And  you  only  need 
ONE  MAN 
and  ONE  TRACTOR 


EASTERN  N.  Y.  DISTRIBUTOR 
CLARENCE  COLLINS,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


McKEE  BROS.  Ltd. 


For  Your  Nearest  EflTHYa 

WESTERN  N.  Y.  DISTRIBUTOR,  Write: 


Ontario 


Canada 


of  butterfat.  They  use  a  Swedish 
milking  machine.  We  learned  that 
90  per  cent  of  Danish  farmers  belong 
to  one  of  more  cooperatives,  both  for 
buying  and  selling.  The  cows  are  fed 
on  stock  beets  and  sugar  beet  pulp 
returned  to  the  farm  from  the  near¬ 
by  sugar  factory.  With  this  are  fed 
straw  and  some  grain.  The  cows  are 
pastured  on  12  acres  from  May  until 
November.  The  trench  silo  for  beets 
was  located  near  the  stable  and  the 
silage  looked  and  smelled  good. 

Two  big  Belgians  supplied  power 
for  the  farm  machinery.  (The  son 
thought  they  should  have  a  tractor). 
They  keep  200  laying  hens,  export¬ 
ing  their  eggs  to  England  through  a 
local  cooperative.  The  deep  litter  for 
the  hens  consisted  of  gravel,  peat 
moss  (from  the  farm),  chaff  and 
straw  and,  after  two  years  of  use,  it 
still  smelled  good.  Each  year  they 
raise  20  pigs,  selling  them  at  about 
150  pounds.  All  the  livestock  on  the 
farm  is  fed  in  part  from  their  own 
home-grown  grain  which  they  thrash 
themselves. 

Along  with  the  manure  from  the 
animals,  they  use  night  soil  pumped 
into  a  tank  on  a  wagon  from  the 
cesspool  behind  the  house.  They  also 
spread  that  year  two  tons  of  lime 
and  about  the  same  of  superphos¬ 
phate.  The  only  sign  of  erosion  on 
the  farm  was  the  rutted  dirt  road 
leading  up  the  hill  to  the  farmhouse. 
Conservation  practices  are  the  cus¬ 
tom  on  most  Danish  farms. 

The  cropland  consisted  of  two  and 
a  half  acres  of  stock  beets  and  one 
and  a  half  acres  of  sugar  beets  to 
sell.  Three  acres  were  in  oats  and 
eight  in  barley.  The  yields  per  acre 
in  Denmark  average  nearly  double 
the  per  acre  yield  in  this  country. 
The  remaining  land  of  the  total  of 
28  acres  was  woods,  peat  moss  and 
swamp. 

From  this  acreage  a  family  of  four 
was  living  comfortably.  They  owned 
all  the  necessary  machinery  to  plant 
and  harvest  crops,  including  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine.  The  gardens  were  well 
kept  and  the  pear,  apple  and  cherry 
trees  surrounding  the  house  were  at¬ 
tractive.  Clearly  they  were  taking 


good  care  of  the  land,  and  they  were 
being  repaid.  The  sale  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  milk,  eggs,  pigs  and  sugar 
beets  brought  a  net  income  of  $1,440 
for  that  year.  In  Denmark  this 
amount  has  considerably  more  buy¬ 
ing  power  than  in  the  United  States. 

We  came  away  feeling  reassured 
that  there  is  still  a  place  for  the 
small  farmer  in  this  day  when  we 
glorify  bigness.  We  realized  why  the 
Danish  people  are  so  proud  of  their 
farming  system.  More  than  half  of 
all  farms  are  under  25  acres.  These 
small  farms  work  together  through 
their  cooperatives,  and  the  land  is 
being  farmed  both  well  and  inten¬ 
sively.  Through  their  small-holder 
associations  much  has  been  done  to 
keep  young  people  enthusiastic 
about  life  on  the  land.  These  asso¬ 
ciations  support  their  own  folk  high 
schools  and  are  active  in  finding- 
land  for  new  farms  for  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  waiting  list  of  young  people 
who  wish  to  farm.  “In  Denmark  no 
one  is  very  rich,  no  one  is  very 
poor.”  We  heard  that  sentence  many 
times  during  our  visit. 

The  small,  diversified  farm  does 
satisfy  a  real  human  need  which  the 
great  commercialized  farm  destroys. 
Moral  and  spiritual  values  are  more 
important,  even  in  the  short  term 
view,  than  money.  True,  one  who 
wishes  to  farm  this  way  in  America 
today  would  have  to  decide  at  once 
to  declare  that  the  benefits  of  an 
independent  outdoor  life  working 
with  the  land  to  produce  fresh, 
wholesome  food  and  the  pleasures  of 
country  living  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  latest  model  automobile 
or  television.  Our  friends  in  Den¬ 
mark  have  lights,  radio  and  running 
cold  water,  hut  they  cook  on  a  wood 
stove  that  reminded  us  of  the  one 
we  had  left  behind  in  Vermont.  And 
they  do  not  own  a  car.  Perhaps  we 
need  a  new  scale  of  values  in  de¬ 
termining  what  our  much  vaunted 
American  standard  of  living  means 
in  terms  of  basic  human  happiness 
rather  than  in  the  price  tags  we  have 
attached  to  material  possessions. 

Vermont  Robert  F.  Stowell 


Docking  and  Castrating  Lambs 


Until  recent  years,  the  only  tools 
necessary  for  docking  and  castrating 
lambs  were  a  pocket  knife  and  a 
block  of  wood.  They  were  painful 
and  bloody,  but  there  are  many  good 
sheepmen  today  who  still  consider 
them  top  tools  for  the  jobs.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  they  have  a 
number  of  advantages.  Their  clean 
cuts  heal  quickly,  and  the  free 
bleeding  of  the  animal  cleanses  the 
wound.  But,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
shock  to  the  animal  is  great  with 
any  method  using  just  these  two 
items. 

The  emasculatome  is  used  success¬ 
fully  for  docking  and  castrating  by 
many  sheep  growers;  it  is  especially 
good  for  docking.  This  instrument 
severs  small  bones  and  cords  without 
breaking  the  skin  and  greatly  re¬ 
duces  chances  of  infection. 

One  of  the  new  but  controversial 
methods  is  the  use  of  a  rubber  band 
to  cut  off  circulation  of  blood.  A 
strong  band  is  stretched  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  pliers-like  instrument  over  the 
tail  or  scrotum.  The  bands  are  very 
successful  in  castrating,  hut  their 
results  for  docking  have  been  varied 
and  generally  disappointing.  Out¬ 
breaks  of  tetanus  infection  (lockjaw) 
are  common  when  they  are  used  for 
tail  removal.  This  may,  of  course, 
result  from  letting  the  tail  decom¬ 
pose  to  fall  off  by  itself,  especially 
when  lambs  are  confined  in  winter 
quarters.  If  the  tail  is  left  to  drop 
off,  exposed  bone  and  flesh  frequently 
become  infected  with  tetanus  or¬ 
ganisms  that  may  eventually  cause 
the  death  of  the  animal.  For  dock¬ 
ing,  the  rubber-band  operations 
should  be  performed  when  lambs 


are  very  young,  from  three  days  to 
two  weeks  of  age,  and  both  the  tails 
and  the  bands  should  he  removed 
with  a  knife  or  chisel  after  they  have 
been  in  place  for  one  to  three  days. 
The  wound  needs  then  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  painted  with  iodine  solution 
immediately  after  removal  of  the 
tail.  A  small,  clean  paint  brush  is 
excellent  for  this.  Even  when  these 
precautions  are  followed,  tetanus  in¬ 
fection  frequently  breaks  out.  The 
safest  thing  to  do  if  it  does,  is  to 
have  the  veterinarian  inoculate  all 
of  the  healthy  lambs.  Those  lambs 
which  contract  the  disease  seldom 
recover.  Some  growers  mistakenly 
diagnose  some  cases  of  tetanus  in¬ 
fection  as  stiff-lamb  disease.  This  is 
caused  by  a  deficiency  in  vitamin  E, 
however,  and  is  curable.  If  there  is 
any  doubt,  a  veterinarian  should  be 
consulted. 

Sanitation  measures  are  essential 
to  good  results  at  lambing  time. 
This  means,  among  other  things,  a 
dry  barn  with  plenty  of  frequently- 
applied,  clean,  fresh  bedding.  Lambs 
to  be  docked  or  castrated  should  be 
caught  and  penned  up  before  the 
operation  is  begun.  Then  allow  them 
to  return  to  the  flock  as  soon  as  the 
job  is  completed.  In  this  way  they 
are  not  so  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
excitement.  If  the  job  is  performed 
later  during  fly-time,  the  best  tool  to 
use  is  the  emasculatome;  with  this 
instrument,  the  operation  is  blood¬ 
less.  The  tool  is  also  satisfactory  for 
castrating  mature  ram  lambs.  Extra 
care  during  the  critical  period  of 
docking  and  castrating  will  result  in 
more  and  better  lambs  at  selling 
time.  Marvin  H.  Gage 
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There’s  Value  in  Poultry  Manure 


Rich  in  nitrogen ,  it  becomes  a  complete 
fertilizer  with  phosphorus  and  potash 
added .  It  pays  to  keep  and  treat  it  ivell. 


OME  New  York  State  poul- 
trymen  are  wasting  one  of 
the  most  important  by¬ 
products  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  is  in  the  two 
million  or  so  tons  of  poul¬ 
try  manure  the  chickens, 
turkeys  and  ducks  in  the  State  pro¬ 
duce  every  year.  How  much  manure 
does  each  farm  produce?  That  is 
fairly  easy  for  the  individual  owner 
to  figure:  approximately  46  pounds 
of  dried  actual  droppings  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  every  100  pounds  of  mash 
and  grain  fed  to  the  poultry.  Com¬ 
puted  on  a  fresh  or  wet  basis,  there 
are  almost  twice  as  many  pounds  of 
manure  produced  as  there  is  feed 
consumed.  A  rule  of  thumb  states 
there  is  a  half  pound  of  dry,  and  two 
pounds  of  fresh,  poultry  droppings 
produced  for  each  pound  of  feed 
eaten. 

What  Is  in  Poultry  Manure? 

What  is  in  poultry  manure  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  kind  of  birds  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  and  with  their  feed  and 
litter.  One  lot  of  poultry  manure  may 
differ  from  another.  Fresh  hen  ma¬ 
nure  contains  on  the  average  77.8 
per  cent  water,  1.05  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  0.82  per  cent  phosphoric  acid, 
and  0.51  per  cent  potash.  Old  hen 
manure  in  litter,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  only  47.2  per  cent  water, 
but  1.83  per  cent  nitrogen,  1.43  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.76  per 
cent  potash.  Moisture  and  fertilizer 
constituents  of  other  types  of  poul¬ 
try  manure  are:  turkey — 62  per  cent 
water,  2.02  per  cent  nitrogen,  1.43 
per  cent  phosphorus,  and  0.58  per 
cent  potash;  goose — 67  per  cent 
water,  1.12  nitrogen,  0.53  phosphorus, 
and  0.51  potash;  duck — 61  per  cent 
water,  1.12  nitrogen,  1.44  phosphorus, 
and  0.49  potash.  Cow-  manure,  for 
comparison,  contains  in  combination 
of  its  solids  and  liquids  86  per  cent 
water,  0.60  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.15 
per  cent  phosphorus,  and  0.45  per 
cent  potash.  A  complete  analysis  of 
straight  dried  poultry  manure  has 
shown  a  content  as  follows:  3.84  per 
cent  nitrogen,  3.93  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  2.0  per  cent  potash,  5.17 
per  cent  calcium  oxide,  1.3  per  cent 
magnesium  oxide,  0.81  per  cent  sul¬ 
fates,  and  25.02  per  cent  ash. 

Amount  of  Droppings  in  Laying 
Houses 

A  hundred  laying  hens  will  eat 
from  25  to  34  pounds  of  feed  per  day 
and  produce  13  to  15  pounds  of  drop¬ 
pings  (on  dry  basis).  The  amount  of 
fresh  manure  produced  each  day  can 
actually  be  closely  estimated  by  sim¬ 


ply  multiplying  the  number  of  hens 
by  a  third.  A  flock  of  1,000  hens  pro¬ 
duces  about  five  tons  of  fresh  drop¬ 
pings  per  month.  Usually  about  one- 
third  of  the  droppings  is  deposited 
under  the  roosts;  but  this  goes  up  to 
as  high  as  80  per  cent  when  feeding 
and  watering  are  done  over  pits. 

Large  type  turkeys  each  yield  40 
to  45  pounds  of  dried  droppings  by 
the  time  they  reach  market  age.  A 
hundred  turkeys  pasturing  over  an 
acre  will  furnish  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  for  the  next  year’s 
corn  crop  if  the  droppings  are  even¬ 
ly  distributed. 

How  to  Preserve  Poultry  Manure 

As  much  as  75  per  cent  of  its  ni¬ 
trogen  can  escape  if  poultry  manure 
remains  wet  in  the  houses  or  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  heat.  Keeping  poultry  drop¬ 
pings  dry  under  the  roosts  and  in  the 
litter  helps  to  preserve  the  nitrogen. 
There  is  no  loss  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  however,  unless  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  exposed  to  rain,  in  which 
case  there  may  be  a  heavy  loss  of  all 
constituents. 

Superphosphate — 20  per  cent — is 
one  of  the  most  effective  agents  for 
preventing  loss  of  nitrogen.  It  does 
a  much  better  job  than  hydrated 
lime,  gypsum  or  peat  moss.  But  su¬ 
perphosphate  is  used  primarily  under 
the  roosts,  its  use  in  litter  being  of 
questionable  value.  If  it  is  mixed  in 
the  litter,  be  sure  to  mix  it  in  thor¬ 
oughly.  Superphosphate  should  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
ton  of  fresh  manure  or  two  pounds 
a  day  for  100  hens.  More  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage,  of  course,  if 
the  manure  is  to  be  spread  on  the 
home  farm. 

Mixed  0-15-30  fertilizer  applied  to 
poultry  droppings  makes  them  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  many  crops. 
But  a  caution  should  be  observed: 
a  fertilizer  containing  potash  can 
be  toxic  to  poultry.  A  potash  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  not  be  used  in  laying 
houses  unless  the  roosts  are  screened 
well  enough  to  prevent  birds  from 
eating  the  fertilizer. 

The  hydrated  lime  usually  used  in 
litter  serves  two  worthwhile  pur¬ 
poses.  It  helps  keep  litter  dry  and  in 
good  physical  condition,  and  it  also 
does  a  reasonably  good  job  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  loss  of  nitrogen.  Its  ni¬ 
trogen-capturing  effect  comes  from 
slowing  down  the  rate  of  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  manure,  this  being 
largely  due  to  the  high  alkalinity  it 
develops.  Hydrated  lime  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  about  200  pounds 
per  ton  of  poultry  manure.  A  rule 
of  thumb  for  lime-litter  mixing  is 


T  _  John  M.  Snyder,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

i  ne  dry  matter  in  fresh  hen  manure  is  almost  five  per  cent  pure  nitrogen. 
Consequently,  the  manure  makes  good  fertilizer.  But  both  droppings  and 
litter  need  be  kept  dry  to  preserve  the  nitrogen. 
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lit  in  New  England 


Fastest-growing  in  the  entire  Northeast 
The  Reason.  .  .  .  RESULTS! 


Livestock  feeds  and  feed  supplements  are 
only  as  good  as  the  results  they  deliver  on  the 
farm. 

That’s  why  -  -  year  after  year  -  -  people  use 
far  more  Wirthmore  in  New  England  than 
any  other  feed. 

In  all  other  northeastern  states,  too;  Wirth¬ 
more  Feeds  are  demonstrating  by  performance 
on  the  farm  that  they  have  what  it  takes  to 
make  money  for  you. 

The  combination  of  Wirthmore  quality, 
Wirthmore  service  and  Wirthmore  feeds  is 
hard  to  beat.  Try  it,  and  see! 

Wirthmore  Feeds  are  available  throughout 
the  Northeastern  states.  Write  us  for  name 
of  dealer  nearest  you. 


FEEDS 

525  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Mclcien  48,  Mass 


Get  W eld-Crele  .  .  .  the  amozing,  liquid 
bonding  agent  which  enables  you  to 
permanently  bond  new  concrete  ...  or 
cement  topping  .  .  .  directly  to  old  concrete. 
Eliminates  need  for  chipping,  drilling, 
roughening,  scarifying  of  old 
concrete  base.  Ideol  for  perma¬ 
nently  repairing  concrete  floors, 
steps,  walls,  driveways,  curbings, 
sidewalks,  ceilings.  Weld-Crete 
also  permanently  bonds  new  con¬ 
crete  directly  to  brick,  wood, 
masonite,  gypsum  boord,  con¬ 
crete  block,  metol,  ceramic  tile 
.  .  .  even  glass!  Job-proved  for 
over  8  years.  Specified  by  lead¬ 
ing  architects  and  contractors  because  they  know  a 
Weld-Crete  bond  is  ageless  .  .  .  never  lets  got  Tensile 
strength  over  660  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  Shear  strength  about 
400  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  Apply  to  old  surface  with  brush 
or  spray  gun.  Then  finish  off  with  new  concrete  or 
cement  topping.  Covers  250-400  sq.  ft.  per  gallon 
depending  on  surface  conditions.  , 

If  your  building  supply  or  hardware  dealer  doesn't 
have  Weld-Crete,  write  for  literature  ...  or  send  check 
or  money  order  for  "Get  Acquainted”  Trio!  Quart. 
Only  $3.49,  postage  prepaid.  Address  Lorsen  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporotion,  4932  Elm  St.,  Befhesda,  Md. 


DON'T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


set  Y°ur  baby  Ch'ck, 


'th 


lee 


dru  g  gist 


RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  4  Whitehead  Rd.,  Trenton  4,  N.  J. 


EASY  to 
Pull  On  or 
Off  Over 
the  Shoe! 


Built  for  Long, 
Hard  Wear. 

Very  Flexible,  Top  Quality. 
Black  Rubber 

Slip-proof  Tire-Tread  Soles. 

Adjustable  Top  Strap.!  2  "  High. 

Sizes  through  14.  Each  size 
fits  same  size  shoe. 


Only  $7.50  Pr.,  Postpaid 

Be  Sure  to  Give  Shoe  Size 


:  .  i  ;  >1  j  -  .in  1 
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NEW..  “BOB’S  WHITES” 

A  Proven  Cross  for  More  Eggs. 
Also  "Black  Beauties",  popular 
Sex-linked  layers  and  famous 
Parks'-strain  Barred  Rocks  .  .  . 
The  money-making  birds 
that  have  outlasted  all  S 

other  strains  in  the  world. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog, 

BOB  PARKS  »  ALTOONA  10  VA- 


BABY  GEESE 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 
lings,  over  (2  pounds  10 
\  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow— live 
VCG’W  /  longest,  fewest  diseases. 


OLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1E)  Hampton, 


WEVSI  BOOK 

Free! 

Itrad  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1056  white  egg 
machines.  Lot*  of 
larg*  white  egg* 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  8.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


ROB  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
fJampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  c  p  LE|STER  HATCHERY, 
t  OX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-I I 


GRAYBILLS  CHICKS 


Cat  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describ¬ 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Post  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY.  BOX  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


/"MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 

These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  S10. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


_ i: _ _  Massive  Market  Type  White  Em- 

O  SI  9  fl  €$  S  den  and  Toulouse.  Breeders  Used 
Exclusively  For  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Heavy  Meat 
And  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 
EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM,  PAGE  BROOK  ROAD 
CHENANGO  FORKS.  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  0.  D. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
_ BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. _ _ 

Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
St  irted  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
2i  years.  SHIRK'S  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


4  EXTRA  CHICKS,  SR- 99  IOO. 

rk*>dtesUHi,  AAA  A  our  choice,  no  culls,  cripples.  30  breeds,  including 
Jtn.  ks  Reds  Wyundottes,  Hampshire*.  Minorca*.  Leghorns,  Austra- 
r1  les  $3  09  pullets  $13.99;  Heavies  $6.99;  Mixed  $6.99.  Fryers 
6. .  3  Surplus  $3  99,  Leftovers  $2  99.  FOB.  Catalog 

C-S NITON  CHICK  STORE.  (4  CLINTON,  MO. 


BABY  CHICKS  ★ 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

t'nsexed  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
J ‘rices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  oirr 

H  ATCH ER yf lH  ROUTE' d29,nttfTH  0 M  PSO NTO  W N.  PA. 

^ILGRlS^GEESE 

You  know  their  sex  the  minute  they  hatch.  .Your 
customers  appreciate  their  convenient  oven  weights. 
Fanciers  like  their  attractive  contrasting  sex  colors. 
They  are  hardy.  GRETA  HALDT, 

BIRCH  CORNERS  FARM, _ B00NT0N  4,  N.  J. 

"  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAWHITES.  MINORCAS 
$8  99-  Pullets,  $17.99:  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 
H  unpshires.  $8.99;  Pullets,  $13.99;  Heavies,  $6.99; 
Mixed,  $5.99;  Leftovers,  $4.99;  Surplus,  $3.99.  FOB. 

Catalog.  26  Breeds.  Bloodtested. 

BvSH  HATCHERY.  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 

B\BY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$6  00-100,  $11.00-200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as- 
s,  tment  $2.50-100,  $4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 

K  LI  NE’S  POULTRY  FARM.  STR  A  USSTO  W  N ,  PA. 
PrAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
Guaranteed  Purebred  Varieties.  Early  Hatched  1955. 
$80  pair.  1954  pairs  will  heed  Spring  1956  —  $45. 
A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS;  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less  than  100 

add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown,  China  Goslings. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM. _ DRIFTING.  PENNA. 

GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 
W ARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBI G H ,  VIR GINIA 

CHINESE  GOSLINGS  —  6  FOR  $5.00  - 

BLYLER  GOOSE  HATCHERY,  Valley  View,  Penna. 
HATCHING  EGGS:  Ducks-Wh.  Crested,  Mallard- 
Rouen.  Wh.  Calls,  ll-$3.  Wh. China  Goose, 5-$3.  Ham¬ 
burg  chickens,  !2-$2.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


one  pound  for  each  four  square  feet 
of  floor  area. 

One  ton  of  dried,  well-preserved 
poultry  droppings,  or  its  equivalent 
in  wet  fresh  droppings,  is  adequate 
for  an  acre  of  corn  land.  It  supplies 
approximately  100  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre;  but  some  300  pounds  of 
an  0-15-30  fertilizer  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  it  to  make  a  complete 
fertilizer. 

Poultry  manure  has  caused  lodg¬ 
ing  of  small  grains  and  should  not 
be  used  on  winter  barley  except 
where  such  a  crop  is  growing  in  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  soil.  For  wheat,  a 
quarter  or  half  ton  of  the  dried  poul¬ 
try  manure  makes  a  very  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  application.  Where  grains  have 
ever  lodged  in  the  past,  however, 
poultry  manure  should  not  be  used. 
And  it  should  be  used  sparingly  or 
not  at  all  on  good  legume-grass 
pastures.  If  it  is  used,  the  pastures 
must  be  kept  clipped.  For  grass  pas¬ 
tures,  use  about  a  half  ton  per  acre. 
About  one-half  of  the  plant  food  in 
poultry  manure  will  be  utilized  by 
the  crop  the  first  year,  one-fourth  the 
second  year,  and  one-fourth  the  third 
year. 

About  one  and  a  half  tons  of  poul¬ 
try  litter  or  a  ton  of  dried  droppings 
will  provide  the  50  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  per  acre  an  apple  orchard 


needs  for  fruit.  An  additional  1,000 
pounds  or  so  will  supply  the  nitro¬ 
gen  needed  by  the  cover  crop.  These 
same  rates  are  applicable  also  to 
cherries,  grapes,  raspberries,  and 
strawberries,  although  it  should  be 
recognized  that  they  need  be  tem¬ 
pered  by  good  judgment  in  the  light 
of  an  orchard’s  actual  condition  and 
performance.  Tree  and  small  fruits 
can  get  too  much  nitrogen  the  same 
as  vegetable  and  field  crops  can.  The 
rates  generally  suggested  above 
should  be  cut  by  about  20  per  cent 
for  peaches,  and  no  poultry  manure 
should  be  applied  to  strawberries  a 
year  before  their  fruiting. 

Some  fruits  are  subject  to  winter- 
killing  if  too  much  late  growth  oc¬ 
curs.  Since  the  release  of  nutrients 
from  poultry  manure  extends  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  it  is  best 
not  to  apply  it  in  the  fruit  planting 
from  June  to  October  inclusive. 

Vegetable  growers  should  keep  in 
mind  the  nitrogen  requirements  of 
the  various  vegetables  when  using 
poultry  manure.  Too  much  will  cause 
tomatoes,  beans,  peppers,  and  egg 
plants  to  grow  excess  foliage  with  a 
reduction  in  flower  formation  and 
fruit  set.  Heavy  applications  may 
cause  lettuce  and  cabbage  to  produce 
soft,  loose  heads,  or  root  crops  to 
grow  too  much  top  with  poor  root 


development.  Enough  phosphorus 
and  potash  should  always  be  used  to 
make  the  mixture  equal  to  a  5-10-5 
fertilizer.  One  ton  of  dried,  well  pre¬ 
served  poultry  droppings  or  their 
equivalent  in  fresh  droppings  per 
acre  can  be  used  on  sweet  corn, 
celery,  cabbage,  broccoli  and  leafy 
crops.  This  is  approximately  one 
bushel  of  wet  droppings  or  three- 
fourths  bushel  of  dry  droppings  per 
400  to  500  square  feet  of  garden,  and 
provides  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre.  One-quarter  to  one-half  ton  of 
well  preserved,  dried  droppings  or 
their  equivalents  can  be  applied  to 
tomatoes,  beans,  peppers,  egg  plants, 
and  similar  fruit-bearing  vegetables. 
This  is  one  bushel  of  wet  droppings 
or  three-fourths  bushel  of  dry  drop¬ 
pings  per  1,000  to  1,200  square  feet 
of  garden,  providing  25  to  50  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre.  One-half  to 
three-fourths  ton  of  well  preserved, 
dried  droppings,  or  the  equivalent, 
or  about  one  bushel  of  wet  or  three- 
fourths  bushel  of  dry  per  750  to  900 
square  feet  of  garden  are  good  for 
vine  crops.  This  is  equivalent  to  50 
to  75  pounds  of  nitrogen, per  acre. 
The  above  rates  are  based  on  soils 
of  average  fertility  and  should  be  in¬ 
creased  for  poor  soils  and  decreased 
for  richer  soils.  Dewey  McNiece. 


Granite  State  Poultry  Meeting 


made,  he  advised,  and  said  that  good 
records  and  a  knowledge  of  costs 
and  returns  were  essential  for  suc- 

The  only  sign  of  Spring  was  the  not  more  than  five  pounds  per  dozen  cessful  financial  assistance.  He  sag- 
- ...  eggs  by  Leghorns!  55  pJun(is  by  nested  that  poultiymen  should  them- 


date  on  the  calendar  as  150  hardy  £5  £>  r5  wy  XdVgnuiiiO)  u.u  pu  uuuo  My 

New  Hampshire  poultrymen  dug  heavies;  (4)  2,500  layers,  plus  re- 
themselves  out  of  snow  late  last  placement  stock,  per  man;  and  (5) 
month  to  attend  the  spring  meeting  not  over  two  per  cent  egg  breakage, 
of  the  N.  H.  Poultry  Growers  Assn.  In  discussing  poulti’y  farm  financ- 
at  Concord.  But  they  heard  good  ing,  Robert  G.  Cooke,  Providence, 
news  about  the  egg  market  and  about  R.  I.,  farm  loan  agent,  brought  out 
poultry  production  efficiency.  that  banks  are  doing  more  lending 

Harold  Ek,  manager  of  the  N.  H.  to  poultry  farmers  all  the  time.  They 
Egg  Producers’  Co-op.,  said  one  of  have  found,  he  said,  poultry  is  here 
the  big  problems  in  marketing  is  to  stay  as  an  industry  despite  the 
fluctuation  in  egg  receipts.  These  vary,  tremendous  ~l - - 


gested  that  poultrymen  should  them¬ 
selves  be  ingenious  and  avoid  fight¬ 
ing  agricultural  progress,  which,  he 
indicated,  could  be  understood  from 
the  facts  that  average  investment  per 
workervin  U.  S.  agriculture  is  about 
$14,000  and  some  seven  per  cent  of 
our  population  is  producing  90  per 
cent  of  our  food.  Just  one  loss  in  18 
loans,  Cooke  said,  spoils  profits  for 
a  bank.  He  advised  poultrymen  to 
use  banks  frequently  even  if  only 


nuauauou  111  egg  iegcipib.  liiese  vai)1,  u  eiiieirnuus  changes  it  is  going  ^ - — u  ~ • —  —  - „ 

he  said,  from  7,000  to  2,800  cases  a  through.  Banks  are  looking  for  good  to  have  the  banks  know  who  they 
week,  due  largely  to  fluctuations  in  poultrymen  to  whom  loans  can  be  are.  Richard  Warren 

demand  for  hatching  eggs.  Facilities 
must  be  large  enough,  he  explained, 
to  handle  the  rush  of  market  eggs 
even  though  much  of  the  year  they 
are  not  needed.  Candling  losses  are 
great,  too,  he  said,  citing  loss  in  one 
week’s  candling  and  cartoning  oper¬ 
ations  as  86  cases,  mostly  from 
cracks  and  undergrades.  Much  of 
this  loss,  Ek  said,  could  be  elimin¬ 
ated  by  proper  handling  and  packing 
on  farms.  Washing  is  still  trouble¬ 
some,  he  reported,  as  some  poultry- 
men  simply  do  not  wash  eggs  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  emphasized  that  producers 
who  ship  quality  eggs  the  year 
around  consistently  receive  higher 
egg  prices;  buyers  soon  learn  their 
lot  numbers  and  always  bid  on  them, 
he  explained. 

Milton  Dunk  of  Mt.  Morris,  Ilk, 
emphasized  that  we  are  going 
through  great  changes  in  the  poul¬ 
try  industry.  These  have  come  so 
fast,  he  said,  that  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  unable  to  keep 
up  with  them,  has  erred  in  reports 
on  egg  consumption.  We  are  consum- 
in  only  366  eggs  per  person  per 
year,  rather  than  the  417  reported, 
according  to  Dunk.  Poultry  farms  are 
getting  larger  and  fewer,  with  a 
farm  in  New  England  planning  a  lay¬ 
ing  house  for  up  to  100,000  birds,  he 
said.  Near  Chicago,  he  reported,  busi 


Leghorn  Chicks  More  Sus¬ 
ceptible  to  Cannibalism 

The  200  Columbia  Silver  Cross  and 

100  White  Leghorn  chicks  I  bought 
said,  in  ear  umcago,  ne  reported,  dusi-  o£  February  were  all  right 

ness  organizations  plan  five  million  together  for  about  three  weeks,  and 
layers  m  10  500,000T>ird  units.  then  tbey  began  picking.  it  seemed 

Recognizing  that  such  large  opeia-  ^  start  with  the  Leghorns.  They 
Hons  as  these  have  m  the  past  good  feed,  plus  greens 

failed  due  to  disease  and  manage-  WCLC  a  s  -  ■  - 


Speakers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Neiv  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers 
Assn,  included  ( left  to  right):  Prof.  L.  B.  Darrah,  Cornell  University; 
Richard  Strout,  Poultry  Department,  Univ.  of  New  Hampshire:  Harold  Ek, 
Manager,  New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers  Coop.,  Derry;  Richard  Warren, 
Association  Secretary;  and  Henry  Stevens,  Gossville,  N.  H.  Assn.  President. 


in  different  flocks.  About  the  best 
means  of  control  is  to  debeak  the 
birds.  This  is  done  by  clipping  off 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
off  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bird 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  fingernail  clip¬ 
pers.  Do  not  cut  off  so  much  that 
you  draw  blood,  however.  There  are 
also  automatic  de-beaking  machines 
on  the  market. 


Mother  Geese  Need 
Bathing  Water 

n  . ,  ,  ,  1  j.  •,  „  ail  — _ _  ~  o -  Do  not  geese  need  a  special  bath- 

failed  due  to  disease  and  manage-  and  ,  care.  Then  I  separated  ing  container  in  addition  to  their 
ment  problems,  Dunk  neveitheless  tbe  but  ^le  Leghorns  still  con-  drinking-water  fountain?  p,  R.  s. 

suggested  that  some  of  these  new  tinued  tbejr  cannibalism;  the  Silver  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Screed W  Efficient?  \vill\ecome  more  Crosses  stopped.  Are  the  White  Leg-  Goslings  can  he  raised  quite  sue- 

and  more  impoTtant  to  the  days  !>°rf  more  susceptible  to  eann.bal-  £  n  without  haring  water  » 
ahead,  he  said,  citing  these  as  yard-  ism-  which  to  swim.  But,  bleed 

sticks  to  measure  it  on  egg  farms:  White  Leghorn  chicks  are  much  must  have  access  to  a  pon  ..  g 

(1)  production  averaging  65  per  more  likely  to  be  cannibalistic  than  sort;  or  otherwise  successfi  1 

cent,  or  237  eggs  per  layer  per  year;  are  chicks  of  other  breeds.  Just  what  will  not  take  place.  It  n0 

(2)  mortality  not  over  1.5  per  cent  causes  them  to  start  the  habit  it  is  sary  to  P^vide  special  1 .  ^ 

per  month;  (3)  feed  consumption  of  not  possible  to  say  because  it  varies  watei  if  a  pond  01  pool  is 
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The  Pullets  Go  on  Range 


The  season  of  range  rearing  is 
hack  again  and  with  it  the. same  old 
problems.  Last  year  we  failed  to 
paint  the  roosts  in  the  range  shelters 
with  carbolineum,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  Summer  we  had  a  good 
crop  of  red  mites  and  a  poor  crop 
of  pullets.  We  will  not  repeat  that 
mistake  this  year. 

We  have  the  mowing  machine  in 
good  shape,  all  ready  for  keeping 
the  grass  down  to  a  level  that  will 
make  suitable  pasture  for  chickens. 
Geese  could  handle  the  grass  we  had 
before  our  use  of  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  became  a  routine  practice.  But 
such  grass,  while  satisfactory  for 
geese  is  worthless  for  the  chickens 
and  we  always  had  to  use  more  feed 
when  we  did  not  cut  it.  Restricted 
feeding  on  range  was  never  satis¬ 
factory  when  all  the  birds  had  to  eat 
was  timothy  and  weeds,  but  with 
tender  shoots  of  grass  coming  along 
at  intervals  we  can  cut  our  feed  bill 
back  by  over  10  per  cent  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  feeding  schedule. 

Pullets  grow  nicely  when  fed  about 
five  pounds  of  pellets  per  100  birds 
every  morning  and  all  the  grain  they 


Ernest  R.  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


William  Smith  II,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y., 
tends  to  pullets  on  range  with  a 
trailer  holding  500  gallons  of  toater 
and  three  tons  of  scratch  and  mash. 

will  clean  up  in  a  half  hour  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Layer  pellets  are 
good  for  this  purpose.  We  even  use 
all-mash  or  complete  diet  pellets 
without  grain,  and  we  grow  good 
pullets.  However,  on  this  system  we 
are  somewhat  more  generous  with 
our  morning  feeding.  One  thing  that 
works  out  fine  with  the  pellet  feed¬ 
ing  on  range  is  the  saving  in  time 
realized  by  simply  throwing  the  pel¬ 
lets  on  the  ground — no  hoppers  to 
bother  with.  On  rainy  days  the  chick¬ 
ens  are  somewhat  disappointed,  I 
guess,  because  sometimes  they  do 
not  get  fed,  or  the  amount  they  get 
is  cut  back  at  least  half.  But  they 
soon  learn  to  clean  up  the  pellets 
in  a  hurry  before  they  get  soaked 
with  mud  and  water.  Perhaps  the 
birds  get  their  “pint  of  dirt'’  in  a 
hurry  when  we  feed  the  pellets  on 
the  ground,  but  no  harm  seems  to 
come  of  it. 

Getting  back  to  the  mowing,  we 
have  had  sheep  on  the  poultry  pas¬ 
ture  for  several  years.  At  first  we 
had  visions  of  saving  time  on  mow¬ 
ing  by  having  the  sheep  and  chickens 
together,  but  in  the  early  season  no 
such  luck  developed.  Grass  certain¬ 
ly  can  grow  after  Spring  rains.  Later 
in  the  season,  some  saving  in  time 
was  realized  and  the  sheep  and 
chickens  got  along  fine.  But  hazards 
developed.  At  first  when  we  threw 
the  pellets  on  the  ground  the  sheep 
ate  them  faster  than  the  chickens,  so 
we  had  to  make  a  creep  feeding  yard 
of  sheep  fence  for  the  chickens.  They 
could  get  through  very  easily  but  it 
kept  the  sheep  out.  Then  the  sheep 
rubbed  against  the  doors  of  the 
range  shelters  and  twisted  them  all 
out  of  shape,  with  the  result  that  we 
had  to  drive  stakes  to  which  we 
could  hook  the  doors.  Then  the  red 
mites  that  we  overlooked  took  a 
fancy  to  the  sheep  and  caused  end¬ 
less  trouble.  Finally,  one  day  when 
we  were  out  of  pellets  we  fed  grain 
and  some  accidentally  fell  where  the 
sheep  could  reach  it.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  Some  of  the  sheep  died.  Now 
we  think  all  tire  kinks  are  ironed 
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out.  and  we  can  raise  our  sheep  and 
chickens  together. 

With  confinous  use  of  the  same 
range,  intestinal  worms  are  becom¬ 
ing  a  problem  of  no  mean  proportion. 
As  yet,  however,  we  still  can  raise 
good  pullets  by  using  the  commonly 
accepted  -worm  treatments.  Some_ 
years  ago  we  resorted  to  rearing  the 
birds  in  confinement  when  the  worm 
problem  became  too  acute;  the  pul¬ 
lets  reared  in  this  manner  behaved 
just  as  well  as  though  they  had  been 
reared  on  range.  More  feed  was  re¬ 
quired  for  confinment  rearing,  but 
the  pullets  were  all  right.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  feather  picking  and  cannibalism 
caused  trouble  until  we  switched  to 
an  all-mash  complete  diet.  This 
proved  very  satisfactory.  We  use  a 
mash  for  layers  after  the  pullets 
are  12  weeks  old;  prior  to  that  age 
we  use  a  regular  all-mash  starter. 
When  the  pullets  appear  to  develop 
too  rapidly  we  feed  five  pounds  of 
oats  a  day  for  each  100  birds;  this 
retards  sexual  development  some¬ 
what  and  brings  the  pullets  into  pro¬ 
duction  a  week  or  so  later.  The  use 
of  the  oats  accomplishes  that  objec¬ 
tive,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is 
an  advantage  in  the  long  run.  In 
really  cold  weather  the  oat  feeding 
at  the  rate  suggested  does  not  re¬ 
duce  mash  consumption  noticeably 
and  it  keeps  body  weight  on  the 
birds.  This  schedule  is  with  a  layer 
mash  containing  about  17  per  cent 
protein,  one  designed  basically  as 
an  all-mash  diet. 

Leaving  the  pullets  oui  on  range 
until  egg  production  starts  results 
in  the  collection  of  a  number  of  dirty 
eggs,  but  otherwise  the  practice  is 
satisfactory.  One  year  our  pullets 
were  about  eight  months  old  and  egg 
production  up  to  70  per  cent  before 
the  older  hens  were  sold  off  and  the 
houses  ready  for  the  pullets.  Pro¬ 
duction  continued  when  the  pullets 
were  moved  in,  probably  because 
artificial  lights  were  started  at  that 
time  and  thus  served  as  a  needed 
stimulus  following  the  change  from 
range  to  confinement. 

Despite  every  precaution  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing,  a  small  percentage 
of  pullets  always  seems  not  to  de¬ 
velop  properly,  is  late-maturing  and 
never  really  profitable.  The  propor¬ 
tion  is  extremely  variable,  however. 
Overcrowding  in  the  range  shelters, 
an  abnormally  dry  Summer  or  lack 
of  a  well-balanced  diet  have  taken 
their  toll  of  good  pullets  over  the 
years,  lowering  their  vitality  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  birds  unfit 
for  later  use  as  layers.  After  the  first- 
choice  birds  have  been  removed 
from  range,  those  remaining  pick 
up  rapidly;  but  if  90  percent  turn 
out  good  we  consider  the  rearing 


season  a  success.  C.  S.  Platt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

Roberts  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Starting  Right  With  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.95 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  .  4.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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THAN  AMY  OTHER  METHOD 

of  HarmpnlxvftoMi 


Insist  on  Original 


e£le  PELLETS 


...  to  produce  premium  quality  Caponettes  with  the 
uniform  finish  that  commands  premium  prices. 


(Send  for  FREE  Co peife  Booklet) 


AMEZRSQK  EOX  COMPANY  Endiortepoiis  6,  Indiana 


Product  of  Wick  &  Fry  Laboratories,  Cumberland,  Indiana 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

KORNBAU  PLTY  FARM,  GENESEO,  N.Y, 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 
FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

LUKERT’S  HTY.,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  a  bird  to  remember— the  new 
Hubbard  Farms  Leghorn-New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Cross  yielding  240-250*  top  quality 
eggs  per  year! 

Hubbard  Farms  breeding  combines  hy¬ 
brid  vigor — the  ability  to  “take  it”— with 
heavy,  steady  egg  production,  low  feed 
consumption,  and  high  laying  house  liv¬ 
ability.  This  new  Cross  grows  fast  and 
matures  early.  Eggs  are  partly  white, 
strong  shelled,  with  “creams”  and  “tints.” 


SAARI  AND  KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 
TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

VANCREST  FARM,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


PENN  A.-U.S 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 


BROADER  BREAS¬ 
TED  POULTS, 
B.  B.  WHITES, 
B.  B.  BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  Largest 
Pennai-U.  S.  Pullor- 
um  -  Typhoid  Clean 
Poult  Hatchery  With 
Own  Breeders, 


Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA, 


Mail  coupon — get  all  the  facts  about  this 
and  other  Hubbard  Farms  “special  purpose” 
birds  for  more  profitable  eggs  and  meat — 
including  the  famous  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  — 
today’s  ideal  farm  flock  bird, 
*on  hen  monthly  basia 

*  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  2 

V  * 

Please  send  me  catalog 
showing  Hubbard's  profit- 
bred  Special  Purpose  birds. 
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Pure  Empire  White  Poults 

ONE  BREED  •  ONE  GRADE  •  NO  CROSS  BREEDS 
All  breeders  grown  in  confinement  on  mesh  and  slat 
floors  for  poults  with  strong  healthy  legs.  Poults 
available  February  thru  July.  All  egg  and  poults 
produced  at  our  exclusive  Turkey  Farm  and  Hatchery. 
N.  Y.—  U.S.  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
JACK  WEST’S 

BROOKFIELD  TURKEY  FARM 
HOMER,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Pioneer  6-3024 

-  TURKEYS  - 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  —  Broad  Whites  —  Beltsvi lie 
Leading  strains.  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  su¬ 
perior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in 
quantity  lots.  Telephone  Frenchtown  29- J . 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 

BOX  I,  ROUTE  12,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

IF  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW. 
BROOK  USDA  Beltsviile  Broadbreasts.  Free  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands  and  Beltsviile  Whites. 

Poults  available  April,  May  and  June.  Pullorum  clean. 
RALPH  SANBORN,  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 

ORDER  POULTS  EARLY  —  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
with  Empire  White  Strain  added  to  our  breeding  flock. 
U.  S.  Mass,  pullorum  clean.  Free  catalogue.  ANDY’S 
TURKEY  FARM,  Carlisle,  Mass.  Tel.  Emerson  9-9665 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49, _ McALiSTERVi  LLE,  PA. 

For  Giant  Profits  Get  Real  Giants 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  largest  American  breed, 
produce  Giant  roasters — superb  capons.  "Many  12  lb. 
cockerels  and  8-9  lb.  pullets  at  7  months"  writes  a 
N.  H.  customer.  Send  today  for  full  information  on 
MIDWOOD  GIANTS  and  other  most  wanted  breeds 
and  crosses. 

M5DWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone  Amherst  7-0144 


Top  N.  S. 
Leghorn  Breeder 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$$$  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you 
can  share  in  Bulk- 
ley’s  Leghorns’  high 
per  chick  income. 
Regular  monthly 
bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush 
postcard  today. 


BUIKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 


OUR  41st  YEAR 


130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Oar  35th  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN’S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

LET  SHRAWDER’S  ANCONAS  KEEP  YOU 
The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phono  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 
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*Price  based  on  first  quality  materials  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


eiI  like  the  post-free  spaciousness 
of  ray  Rilco  machine  shed,”  says 
Mr.  Grimes.  “I  can  even  get  my 
com  elevator  in.”  Mr.  Grimes  has 
built  a  second  Rilco  utility  build¬ 
ing  on  another  farm  and  is  mighty 
proud  of  both  his  fine  buildings. 

The  roomy,  unobstructed  inte¬ 
rior  space  of  Rilco  utility  buildings 
can  be  easily  converted  to  many 
uses  .  .  .  machine  shed,  grain  stor¬ 
age,  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house  . .  . 
whatever  you  need. 


Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and 
drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  .  delivered 
ready  for  erection  with  all  connec¬ 
tion  hardware  furnished.  They’re 
made  of  selected,  kiln-dried,  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glues. 
Check  on  Rilco  construction.  You’ll 
find  that  for  price  .  .  .  quality  .  .  . 
speed  of  erection,  there’s  nothing 
to  equal  it.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
complete  information. 


muo  i 

GLUED  LAMINATED  RAFTERS  ! 

iFsair  your  protection  and  convenience,  soid  I 
©mily  tSjiriO'wgh  your  local  lumber  dealer.  f 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
•  Please  send  information  on 
the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  Barns  □  Grain  Storage 

□  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog,  Poultry  Houses 


Name. 


Address 

Town 

State 

J 


SFRINCSr  SPECIAL 


IRRIGATION  PRICES 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM  IRRIGATION  PIPE  Couplings  Main  line 

20  ft.,  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  lengths  Complete  Couplers 


2  Inch . 29  per  ft.  $4.95  ea. 

3  inch . 41  per  ft.  5.85  ea.  3-40 

4  inch . . . 52  per  ft.  7.50  ea.  5.00 

5  inch . 72  per  ft.  9.35  ea. 

6  inch .  1.07  per  ft.  10.95  ea.  9.90 


SAVE  ON  PUMPS,  SPRINKLERS  AND  FITTINGS 
FOR  ENGINEERING  —  ASSISTANCE  —  LAYOUT  —  INSPECTION  OF 
MATERIALS  —  See  Our  Representative  Nearest  You. 


DELIVERED 

PRICES 

AT  NEAREST 
RAILROAD 
SIDING 


OFFER  ENDS 
JUNE  1st 


Small  Down  Pay¬ 
ment  Will  Hold 
Material 


Emil  L,  Boldt,  Jr. 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 
Alexander  Litchard 
Weilsville.  N.  Y. 
Carpenter's  Hatchery 
Cowtlaml.  N.  Y. 

Chas.  A.  Lissow  &  Son 
Hilton, IM.  Y„ 


He  Is  Qualified  To  Help  You. 

Frank’s  Glad  Gardens 
Rts.  5  &  20  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Sam  Paratore 

716  Lodi  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Paratore 

324  Railroad  St.  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


Ted  Soblech 
Pine  Isiand,  N.  Y. 
Brown’s  Garage 
Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Farm  Supply 
Wadhams,  N.  Y. 
James  Triolo 
Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


Dealers — If  you  are  in  a  territory  not  covered  by  any  of  the  above,  contact 
HOWARD  CARPENTER,  McGRAW,  NEW  YORK 


^@TOR  Oil 


**OTOR  OH 


AMALIE 


AMALIE 
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The  American-Holland  Internation¬ 
al  Mercantile  Company,  Ltd.,  50 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.,  advise 
us  that  they  have  recently  acquired 
by  purchase  the  lists  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  World  Club  from  Toys  of 
the  World  Club,  Inc.,  New  York. 
They  write:  “We  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Toys  of  the  World 
Club,  Inc.,  that  our  company  oper¬ 
ate  this  very  excellently  conceived 
club  plan.  We  have  agents  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
who  are  able  to  superintend  person¬ 
ally  the  dispatch  of  the  toys  from 
each  country  which  are  sent  out 
under  this  plan.”  They  propose  to 
employ  their  facilities  to  remedy 
the  delays  in  delivery  by  the  Toys 
of  the  World  Club,  Inc.  We  have 
several  complaints  of  non-receipt  of 
toys,  which  we  have  forwarded  to  the 
American-Holland  International  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company  Ltd.  We  trust  all 
orders  will  be  filled  as  indicated  by 
their  letter. 


My  brother  has  literature  from  a 
gem  company  in  California,  which  is 
supposed  to  turn  one’s  television  in¬ 
to  a  colored  picture.  Do  you  think 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  invest  in  four 
gross  at  about  $4.00  for  each  item? 
Do  you  know  the  company?  They  de¬ 
mand  cash  and  the  smallest  order 
they  will  accept  is  for  four  gross. 

New  York  s.  h.  c. 

The  device  is  said  to  fit  on  the 
front  of  television  sets  and  to  give 
the  appearance  of  color.  We  were 
unable  to  get  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  device.  However,  we 
would  not  invest  our  money  in  it 
and  would  hesitate  to  advise  anyone 
to  do  so  unless  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  inspect  it  and  be  assured  it 
would  work;  and  could  afford  to  lose 
his  money  if  he  could  not  sell  the 
device. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
help  in  putting  me  straight  on  the 
advantage,  or  should  I  say  the  ad¬ 
visability,  of  taking  a  mail  order 
course  in  order  to  pass  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  examination.  We  took  your  ad¬ 
vice  and  purchased  a  book  that  gives 
old  civil  service  examinations.  My 
son  took  the  test  and  he  said  the 
questions  were  similar  in  almost 
every  respect  to  those  given  in  the 
book  we  had  purchased.  We  saved 
considerable  money  by  buying  this 
book  for  $2.00  against  the  $125  cost 
of  the  mail  order  course.  Thank  you 
again  for  the  advice.  h.  a. 

New  Jersey 

For  some  types  of  examinations 
additional  study  is  usually  necessary. 
It  is  wise  to  ascertain  if  books  can 
be  bought  that  will  cover  the  infor¬ 
mation  before  signing  for  an  expen¬ 
sive  mail  order  course. 

In  October  1955  wre  sent  an  order 
to  Robel  Sales  Corp.,  New  York  City. 
When  received  a  typewriter  and  a 
bedspread  were  defective.  With  the 
firm’s  permission  these  were  re¬ 
turned,  but  they  have  not  answered 
since.  On  another  order  they  sent 
a  credit  memo,  of  $9.95.  I  requested 
cash  for  this,  but  have  not  received 
it.  Can  you  help  me  get  my  money 
for  all?  I  no  longer  want  the  goods 
and  shall  not  do  business  with  them 
again.  c.  b.  a. 

Massachusetts 

Robel  Sales  Corp.  has  gone  out  of 
business.  Joseph  H.  Frier  has  been 
appointed  assignee  for  the  creditors. 
Verified  proof  of  claim  forms  must 
be  filed  with  Attorney  John  R.  Mar¬ 
vin,  Esq.,  225  Broadway,  New  York, 
at  once.  There  may  not  be  sufficient 
cash  to  repay  all  the  amounts  due, 
but  unless  a  verified  claim  is  filed, 
no  payment  will  be  made.  There  is 
no  indication  of  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  such  payments.  Proof  of 
claim  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
your  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  the 
attorney  mentioned  above. 


Black  and  Company  of  Rockville 
Center,  N.  Y.  had  a  very  nice  little 
catalogue.  I  sent  them  an  order  to¬ 
talling  $13.90  and  they  cashed  my 
check  on  December  9.  These  items 
were  wanted  for  Christmas,  but  did 
not  arrive.  In  January,  I  asked  for  a 
refund,  which  they  did  not  send;  but 
finally,  after  many  letters,  I  received 
one  item.  I  never  received  the  other 
two.  It  is  now  late  in  March  and  I 
have  just  received  their  Spring  cata¬ 
logue.  I  cannot  understand  this 
company’s  methods.  I  have  written 
many  times,  and  never  received  a 
reply.  Sometimes  I  do  not  think  we 
will  ever  receive  the  balance  due 
of  $6.95.  a.  e.  w. 

Connecticut 

This  company  is  very  negligent 
both  in  filling  orders  and  replying  to 
inquiries.  They  make  no  adequate 
explanation  for  the  delays.  Last  year 
some  subscribers  reported  they  had 
waited  six  months  for  refunds.  We 
have  written  the  concern  many 
times,  but  still  delays  are  reported. 
The  refunds  may  come  eventually, 
but  unexplained  delays  do  not  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  any  company. 

A  report  on  the  growing  of  mush¬ 
rooms  at  home  states  that  it  is  not 
easy,  and  that  there  is  no  great 
profit  for  the  amateur.  In  one  case, 
it  is  said,  customers  who  bought 
$328,000  of  spawn  and  fertilizer  from 
a  firm,  sold  back  only  $5,234  in 
mushrooms.  Experts  claim  mush¬ 
room  growing  is  highly  technical  and 
more  difficult  than  almost  any  other 
horticulture;  commercially  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  highly  competitive.  We  ad¬ 
vise  readers  to  take  these  facts  into 
consideration  before  investing  in  the 
enterprise. 


Any  information  you  can  give  me 
on  Aircraft  Construction  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corp.,  incorporated  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  will  be  most  welcome.  I  have 
five  shares  of  stock  issued  in  1922. 

New  York  l.  l.  l. 

The  State  of  Delaware  declared 
this  corporation  inoperative  and 
void  for  non-payment  of  their  fran¬ 
chise  taxes  in  1926.  It  is  wise  to  in¬ 
quire  about  stock  in  old  companies 
that  you  have  not  heard  of  for  many 
years,  before  destroying  them.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  obsolete,  but  some¬ 
times  a  company  reorganizes  and 
gives  credit  to  old  investors.  We  find 
no  record,  however,  of  any  activity 
by  this  concern. 

I  want  to  tell  you  our  whole  family 
benefits  from  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
We  enjoy  it.  It  retains  enough  of  the 
old  time  writers,  their  news  and 
views,  to  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  we 
“old  timers”;  and  yet  it  is  very  up 
to  date  with  our  present  day  living. 
We  hope  you  never  lose  the  knack 
of  still  recalling  the  memories  on 
different  items  of  the  days  gone  by. 
We  need  them  in  our  day  of  rushing 
hither  and  yon.  w.  f.  m. 

Maryland 

I  know  of  no  other  magazine  which 
takes  the  interest  in  its  subscribers 
that  The  Rural  New  Yorker  does. 
We  have  taken  your  paper  the  past 
twenty  years  and  feel  we  get  so  very 
much  for  so  little  money.  w.  h.  o. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


¥ 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  mifking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
eriodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Yurnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass, 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. 

PRACTICAL  nurse-housekeeper  assist  caring 

for  elderly  gentleman.  Permanent  position. 
Rural  life.  Drive  car.  Please  state  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references.  P.  O.  Box  61,  Gladstone, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  farm  work; 

no  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

FARM  worker,  married,  experienced,  excellent 

wages,  house  arid  privileges.  Box  101, 
Plumsteadville,  Penna. _ 

GARDENER:  All  around  handyman  with  es- 

tate  experience.  Permanent  position.  Four 
room  cottage  with  oil  burner,  new  stove  and 
new  refrigerator.  Only  those  with  recent 
references  and  experience  apply.  Phone 
(Trenton)  Export  2-2871,  but  not  collect,  or 
write  in  detail.  BOX  2317,  Rural  New  Yorker 

HELP  wanted  for  summer  camp:  Female 
pastry  cook,  kitchen  and  dining  room  help 
boys  for  general  work.  Write  fully  age,  ex 
perience,  etc.,  Box  18,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


GENERAL  farmer  for  dairy  and  field  work. 

Good  pay,  modern  house  and  farm  produce 
offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Hew  Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737. _ 


SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home 
and  board.  State  age,  experience,  references, 
wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2 
Coventry,  Conn. 


MARRIED  dairy  farm  worker;  permanent. 

Modern  dwelling,  near  Poughkeepsie;  good 
wages;  two  weeks  paid  vacation.  References. 
BOX  2400,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  for  position  on  Leghorn 

breeding  farm.  Good  pay,  5-room  apartment. 
Indian  Head  Farm.  Toms  River.  N.  J. _ 


WANTED:  Couple  on  small  poultry  farm, 
Connecticut.  Wife  part-time  housework. 
Husband  part-time  outside  work.  Five  room 
furnished  cottage.  Moderate  salary.  BOX  2401, 
Rural  New  Yorker, 


HO  USEKEEPER-Cook  for  small  considerate 

fami.y.  New  home,  own  room,  bath,  excel¬ 
lent  salary.  References.  Stewart,  Highland 
Ave.,  Rowayton,  Conn.  


HOUSEKEEPER  for  working  widow  and 

sons,  7-11.  Small  country  home.  Wrigh ting- 
ton,  Hunting  Ridge  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2,750,  annual  increases  to  $3,490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day.  eight  hour  work  week. 
Annual  vacation  (14  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN:  $210  per  month.  Increase  ex¬ 
pected  in  July.  Experienced  men  for  lucra¬ 
tive,  permanent  positions.  Five  day,  40  hour 
week;  12  paid  holidays;  12  days  vacation. 
Room,  board  and  laundry  available  at  nominal 
rates.  Apply  Personnel  Dept.  N.  J.  State 
Hospital,  Marlboro,  New  Jersey. 


COOK,  general  houseworker:  White  mature 
woman;  home  near  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Modern  conveniences;  state  references;  health; 
salary.  BOX  2402,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  helper  for  N.  Y.  C.  writer.  Mother 
needs  cheerful,  healthy,  responsible  person. 
Cleaning,  plain  cooking,  care  school  boys. 
Friendly  home.  All  appliances.  $110.  Telephone 
collect.  TRafalgar  7-9414  or  write  BOX  2403, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  extra  help  pre¬ 
ferred;  barn  cleaner;  nice  house;  good 
wages.  BOX  2404.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Small  estate-farm  man,  full  time; 

wife,  part  time  housework.  Two  horses,  two 
cows,  poultry,  lawns  and  gardens.  Cottage, 
maintenance,  produce.  One  other  couple  em¬ 
ployed.  Permanent  L.  G.  Wesley,  Old  Bedford 
Road,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


ENERGETIC  man,  woman,  or  couple  of  best 
habits,  integrity  and  executive  ability  to 
manage  a  high  grade  guest  house  hotel  of 
90  rooms,  food  and  housekeeping  experience 
desirable.  1816  Bryant  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  orchard  man  wanted  on  fruit 
and  beef  farm.  Excellent  opportunity,  good 
wages,  and  four  room  apartment.  Write  Joseph 
Gatto,  Manager.  Indian  Ladder  Farms,  Alta- 
mont,  New  York. _ 

PERMANENT  position  for  responsible  woman 
to  care  for  boy  10  and  girl  3;  south  of 
Boston.  Driver’s  license  desirable.  Own  room 
and  bath.  References  required.  Salary  open. 
Reply  Mrs.  F.  Weston  Lyons,  Surplus  St., 
Duxbury,  Mass.   ~ 


HERDSMAN -Farmer:  Pure  bred  cows,  milking 
65.  Would  like  to  show  and  build  up  herd. 
Excellent  salary  and  opportunity  for  proper 
man.  Located  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Write  stating  age,  experience,  qualifications, 
etc.  BOX  2405,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  young  man,  operate  200  acre  dairy 
farm;  option  to  buy.  Real  opportunity  for 
sincere  young  man.  BOX  2406,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

WOMAN  for  general  housework  in  the 
Adirondacks.  All  modern  conveniences.  Mrs. 
John  R.  Curry,  Whitney  Park.  Sabattis,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Two  women  who  can  bake  pies  and 
work  in  restaurant  kitchen,  small  business. 
Room  and  board,  with  full  wages,  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance.  Holidays  and  Sundays  off. 
Must  be  sober  and  clean  and  can  serve  meals. 
BOX  2407,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Must  be  sober 

and  reliable.  Good  wages,  board  and  room. 
Give  experience  and  age.  Parks  Poultry  Farm, 
Cortland.  N,  Y. _ 

COOKS,  cook-maids,  housekeepers,  couples! 

farmers.  Excellent  positions.  Barton  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Young  woman,  fond  of  children, 
as  mother’s  helper.  Summer  only.  Live  in 
comfortable  home.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
Regular  days  off;  $30  weekly.  Write  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Merriam,  64  Five  Mile  River  Road,  Darien, 
Conn. _ 

WOMAN:  Mature,  cooking  and  general  house¬ 

work;  now  until  late  November;  country. 
Own  room  and  bath  room:  $180  monthly.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  2416,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  as  cottage  parents  in  boarding  school 

for  normal  children.  Woman  to  supervise 
care  and  upbringing  of  14  boys  attending 
elementary  or  high  school.  Must  have  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  children,  know  cook¬ 
ing  and  plain  sewing.  Man  to  give  part  time 
to  supervision  of  cottage  and  part  time  to 
maintenance  work  requiring  knowledge  of 
driving  and  of  plumbing  or  electricity.  Pleas 
ant  apartment  with  private  bath,  full  mainte¬ 
nance,  good  salary.  References  required.  Write 
George  T.  Ashforth,  executive  director.  Happy 
.  Valley  School,  Pomona,  Rockland  County, 
New  'ure>'K-  or  telephone  collect  Spring  Valley 

(N,  Y)  6-0211-  _ _ 

HIGH  school  biy  or  man,  good  character;  milk 
few  cows;  small-  farm;  light  chores.  Perma¬ 
nent  or  Summer  iiftRfhs.  Polster,  Callicoon, 

New  York.  ‘  _ _ 

DAIRYMAN -Farmer:  Young,"Harried  experi¬ 
enced  feeding,  care  Guernsey  h®rd-  House, 
Privileges.  State  experience.  aT5’  family, 
leferences,  wages  expected.  Cha-ce  for  ad- 
^icement.  Chester  County,  pmnsylvama. 

BOX  2417.  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ , 

DAIRY  farmer  wanted:  We  haw  3-room 
apartment  available  for  a  man  and  Wlfe-  no 
children.  We  furnish  the  refrigeiator’.  stove, 
heat  and  electricity.  This  is  a  veX  :ob 

,°h  a  Holstein  dairy  farm  in  Hunte  don  Coun¬ 
ty.  New  Jersey.  Please  write,  lis^nS.  all  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Doane  >gricultural 
-Jhce.  Inc.,  Box  348.  Dovlestown.  Penna. 
w  f  ■■  N  TED :  Practical  nurie  in  nur‘ing  home 
‘p  Rockland  County.  Write  fuilj  .„  eJgieri- 
New  y  nd  salary  expected.  BOX  242^*  Hural 


April  21,  1956 


WANTED:  Girl  or  woman,  help  small  modern 
equipped  tourist  home.  Must  be  pleasant, 
willing  and  able.  State  about  self,  age,  salary. 
Christina  Eusner,  Monticello,  New  York. 

WOBKJNG  Superintendent:  Farm  -  estate 

(Suffern,  N.  Y.)  requires  experienced  man 
for  gardening,  poultry,  some  produce.  Must 
be  sober.  Age  35-55.  Couple  preferred.  Able 
to  do  minor  repairs.  Cottage  and  utilities 
furnished.  BOX  2424,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper!  live  in!  etc.  BOX 
47,  Liberty,  New  fork. _ 

YOUNG  woman  for  light  housework,  in  small 
„„nuFslI?g  home.  State  age  and  experience. 
Montvale  Sanitarium,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 

FARMHAND:  Second  man  to  help  working 

superintendent.  General  maintenance,  field 
work,  gardens.  If  wife  wishes,  can  help  in 
main  house.  Three-room  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ment,  not  large  enough  for  family.  Write  or 
telephone  collect  Twin  Lakes  Farm,  Goldens 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Katonah  4-0167  or  New  York 
City  Oregon  9-3800. _ 

COUPLE:  Experience  for  South  Jersey  poul- 

try  farm.  Furnished  house.  State  age.  full 
details,  salary  expected.  BOX  2427,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Live  in.  No  cooking.  $90  per 
month.  Mrs.  F.  Naso,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  A  man  for  barn  and  farm  work~~on 
a  , modern  Connecticut  dairy  farm  with  a 
small  herd  of  Hoistems.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  a  good  house  equipped  with  an 
electric  range,  hot  water  heater  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  od  furnace.  A  fine  opportunity  for  a 
middleaged  man.  BOX  2418,  Rural  New 
i  orKer. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  tor  dairy  farms,  first  class 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul- 
AcLS™*?  kj-5ds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 

C§|&7?-786 5rren  St"  NeW  Y°rk  7’  N’  Y’ 


YOUNG  man  35,  seeks  position  in  milk  plant 
Experience  m  route,  farm  and  plant.  With 

New6  Yorke? Uk-  StatC  wages-  BOX  2318-  Rural 

COUPLE  experienced,  past  50.  Desire  perma- 
nent  placement  where  mutual  respect  will 
obtain.  Information  on  request.  BOX  2425, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _  ’ 

CARETAKER,  maintenance  man,  married,  no 
dependents;  experienced;  references.  Wm.  E 

CCaroeiiba,  Phone:iP2952 AVC'’  SalisDur>’>  Ncrth 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined  widow,  youngish  5<F 
posdl°u  for  adult  alone.  BOX  2408, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMER,  agricultural  school  graduate  wishes 
position  as  working  manager.  Since  1949  in 
u.  b.  on  same  livestock  and  general  farm:  34, 

Simirl  p  ’  c,lUA?n’  Jersey  preferred.  BOX 

2409,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


G’v!B'^iBF'E  elderly  farmer,  desires  work; 
Marvlandman"  E’  MacDonald'  Route  1,  Parkton, 


w<?rk  .ln  country;  maintenance. 
Jobbing  or  contracting.  BOX 
2419,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAINTENANCE  mechanic  for  farm  or  estate: 

Good  mechanic,  two  positions  past  16  vears 
references  furnished.  Other  work  considered • 
Jl°,!*r  -  requirements.  No 
i  P*  tobacco.  All  inquiries  answered 
Available  May  l,  1956.  BOX  2420,  Rural  New 

i  orxer. 


^HARRIED  man,  32,  fully  experienced  dairy, 
o  Pouffry  wants  work  upstate  New  York. 
Sepaiate  house,  modern  conveniences*  one 
small  child,  BOX  2421,  Rural  New  Yorker 
HOUSEKEEPER  in  motherless  home;  quiet 
Yorker?  :  °ne  chUd’  BOX  24,10  •  Rural  New 


COLLEGE  graduate  looking  for  position  as 
farm  manager,  presently  vo-ag.  teacher 
Yofkear  6  y  1956‘  BOX  24U-  Rural  New 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes' 
P‘armf.  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry! 
New  Jersey56”1'  LeGore-  reaUor-  Vineland. 


WANTED.  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Wens 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y.  weras 


202„iuCRE  ,stociced  dairy  farm,  on  macadam 
road,  only  five  miles  from  Binghamton. 
fo°d  6-room  house.  50  stanchion  dairy 
outbuildings,  45  head  stock,  two 
tractors  and  all  equipment.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  country  store,  stocked  and  equip- 
P®d-  two  gas  pumps  doing  excellent  busi- 
sufn’nn  eftat<i  umludes  living  quarters; 

$11,000  plus  s.ock  at  inventory;  terms  ar- 
ranged,  excellent  location,  near  Sayre,  Pa. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 


25  ACRES,  8-room  house,  barn,  henhouse, 
garage,  on  macadam  road,  near  Lisle,  N.  Y 

Johnson  CityntyN.  f 500’  WertS  Real  ^tate! 


SOUTHERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  400  acres, 

darn  wufi  68  stanchions,  barn  cleaner,  two 
silos,  attached  milkhouse,  big  new  machine 
house,  2-car  garage.  Modern  dwelling  of  eight 
rooms  and  bath,  all  oak  floors,  new  oil 
furnace,  deep  well.  Offered  bare  at  farmer’s 
pi  ice,  or  with  all  stock  and  new  power  equip- 
Newt"Yorkert  E'  Atkinson>  Realtor,  Unadilla, 


HOUSE:  Improvements,  garage,  chicken  house, 

StillwMer!'  n^y.  Saratoga  Lake’  Germansen, 


WE  have  about  15  good  dairy  farm  for  sale 
and  some  for  rent,  in  Orange  County  near 
Goshen  N.  Y  Write  us.  S.  Michaels.  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  4370. 


EOR  Sale:  .310  acres,  very  good  dairy  farm, 
. .  42  stancfiioi>  drinking  cups.  Silo.  175  acres 
tnled,  rest  timber  wood  pasture,  two  acres 
bouse,  .311  improvements:  price 
®\2,000,  halt  cash,  without  stock,  machinery. 
Write:  Peda,  R.  D.  3,.  Worcester,  N.  Y.  or 
telephone  TAImadge  9-9159  New  York  City. 


FARMS  in  Delaware,  Chenango,  Broome, 
Otsego  Counties:  No.  1071.  Unusually  de¬ 
sirable,  well  located  family  dairy  farm;  85 
acres,  State  highway  near  village;  40  acres 
fertile  tillage,  nearly  all  level;  nearly  new 
modern  barn,  28  stanchions,  buckets,  silo, 
millt  house  with  electric  cooler,  water  heater; 
other  buildings;  dwelling,  eight  rooms,  bath, 
furnace,  $18  000;  adjoining  acreage  available. 
No.  1208.  150.  acres  on  gravel  road,  70  acres 
tractor  tillage,  daffy  barn,  26  stanchions,  buck¬ 
ets,  silo,  milk  house  with  electric  cooler,  extra 
barn,  dwelling,  10  rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace, 
spring  water;  $9,500.  No.  1226.  210-acre  valley 
dairy  farm,  50  acres  productive  tractor  tillage, 
dwelling,  seven  rooms,  bath,  furnace,  dairy 
barn,  43  stanchions,  buckets,  milking  machines, 
silo,  milk  house  and  electric  cooler,  tool  shed; 
36  cows  and  bred  heifers,  six  young  stock; 
tractor  and  power  equipment;  complete  $29,000. 
No.  1259.  200  acres.  40-cow  farm,  one  mile 
village,  tillage  nearly  level,  productive,  easy 
to  farm:  excellent  barn  36  by  110  feet  with 
49  stanchions,  buckets;  silo;  new  milk  room 
with  electric  cooler;  dwelling,  10  rooms,  bath, 
oil  furnace;  spring  and  well  water;  completely 
stocked  and  equipped:  40  cows,  nine  young 
stock;  two  tractors  and  power  equipment; 
$o0,000.  No.  1235,  50-acre  private  lake  on  150- 
acre  tract,  stocked  with  bass;  very  attractive 
house  for  family  or  club;  10  rooms,  three 
baths,  furnace,  patio,  garages;  $28,000.  Seth 
Wheat,  Realtor.  Bainbridge,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Cottage  in  village,  six  rooms  and 

bath  just  completed;  automatic  oil  heat:  ex¬ 
ceptional  offer.  Contact  owner.  Robert  Wood-* 
row.  Milford,  New  York. 


SUPERIOR  54  acre  farm,  general  and  fruit, 

big  income  modem  homes,  good  barns,  all 
farming  equipment,  tractor,  spreader,  fruit 
sprayer,  near  Oswego  paved  street.  Priced  for 
quick  sale,  Westcott,  Broker,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
150  ACRES  of  land  for  Christmas  tree  farm¬ 
ing.  E.  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County  farms,  homes,  businesses, 
etc.  Bernard  Heller,  Swan  Lake.  N,  Y. 

FLORIDA  Winter  Garden  farms,  money-mak- 

mg  Tung  groves,  and  wooded  homesites  in 
beautiful  Green  Hills.  Near  famous  Panama 
City  pleasure  resort.  World’s  finest  beaches. 
Many  lakes.  Best  fishing,  hunting.  Ten  and 
20  acre  farms.  Bearing  Tung  groves.  Lowest 
prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain.  Florida. _ 

ORAN  GE  County :  3>i  rooms.  50x125,  $2,800.' 

Eight  rooms,  60x100,  $9,750.  Five  acres  $1,500 
215  acres,  house,  barn,  state  road  $30,000.  Ask 
for  illustrated  lists.  Boughton,  1V2  Dolson 
Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  General  farm,  good  water  and 

pasture,  some  timber.  Isolation  no  objection. 
BOX  2329,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FLORIDA:  Orange  City  Hills  planned  develop¬ 

ment  of  retirement  homes  and  lots.  Guaran¬ 
teed  high  elevation,  purest  water;  near  Day¬ 
tona  Beach.  Good  fishing.  Reasonable.  For 
further  information  write  to  J.  Daniel  Kolar, 

Realtor,  Box  202,  Orange _ City,  Florida. _ _ 

FARM:  180  acres.  Good  grass,  grain  and  crop 
land,  some  timber.  Spring  watered.  Nice 
frontage.  A.  J.  Allen.  Route  2,  Salem,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  60-acre  dairy-poultry  farm,  stocked 

and  equipped;  22  purebred  Holsteins,  1,200 
hens.  New  modern  barn,  3-story  hen  house. 
Beautiful  8-room  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
new  modern  kitchen  and  bath.  Spacious  lawn, 
circle  drive.  Level  land,  highest  state  of  fer¬ 
tility.  School  bus  route,  churches  and  stores 
near-by,  new  highway,  14  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton.  One  of  best-kept  farms  in  Chenango 
County.  Anyone  looking  for  an  outstanding 
place,  contact  Guy  L.  Paddleford,  R.  D.  1, 
Chenango  forks,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Chenango 
Forks  3260  after  4: 30  P.  M. _ - 

SALE:  Dairy  farm,  165  acres,  northern  Lycom- 
.  mg  County,  Pennsylvania.  Large  dairy  barn, 
tile  silo,  stone  milk  house  and  garage,  other 
buildings.  Seven  room  frame  house,  well  in¬ 
sulated,  furnace,  electrified,  running  water. 
Two  wells,  four  springs,  stream  headwaters, 
1,900  elevation,  timber  value  exceeds  half  sale 
price,  tractor  tillable  land.  Additional  neigh¬ 
borhood  tillable  acreage  available.  Protestant 
church  and  store  within  300  yards.  Located  on 
state  operated  MacAdam  Road.  $7,000,  settling 
estate.  Contact  David  Tomkins,  R.  D.  5,  New 
Castle,  Pa.  Telephone  Oliver  2-6590. _ 

CENTRAL  ISLIP:  2-acre  broiler  farm,  capa¬ 
city  10,000;  coop  heated  with  oil  burner  and 
gas  brooders.  Good  income.  Excellent  for  re¬ 
tailing.  Five  room  bungalow,  2-car  garage. 
Sacrifice.  Andreassi  Poultry  Farm,  R,  F.  D.  1. 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. _ 

RETIRED  superintendent  wants  to  rent  small 
house.  Gus  Reissner,  235  Nassau  Ave., 
Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y.  Phone: _Evergreen  3-6635. 

GOOD  income  property  for  retired  man.  Ten 
apartments,  six  furnished,  25  acres.  Price, 
terms,  very  reasonable.  Oscar  Spielman,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  New  York.  _ 

140  ACRE  highly  productive  farm  on  hard 

top  road.  Drive  through  barn,  seven  room 
modern  house,  all  buildings  and  fences  in 
excellent  repair.  Good  deep  well  and  pond. 
BOX  2426,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RARE  opportunity,  country  estate  175  acres, 
elevation,  scenic,  secluded.  16-room  modern¬ 
ized,  recently  redecorated,  oil  heat.  Suitable 
residence,  camp,  sanatorium,  hunting  lodge. 
Immediate  possession.  Owner,  Savastano, 
Chatham,  N.  Y.  $14,000. 


NORTHERN  Vermont  farm  on  state  road,  235 
acres,  9-room  house,  new  stable,  good  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  17  miles  Mt.  Mansfield  ski 
resort,  roadside  stand  fully  equipped.  Selling 
because  of  health.  E.  D.  Despault,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Barre,  Vt. 


WAYNE  County:  200-acre  farm,  stocked  and 

equipped.  35  head  cattle,  70  ft.  barn.  6-room 
house;  priced  reasonable.  Peter  Herman. 
Starrucca,  Pa. 

FARM  for  sale:  90  acres,  alfalfa  soil,  spring 
water;  mile  to  village.  Located  Route  26, 
adjacent  to  depot  and  milk  plant.  For  more 
details  write  Albie  Omerso,  Eaton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Small  farm  about  nine  acres,  all 
tillable.  Two-story  chicken  coop,  barn  and 
two-family  house  with  oil  heat.  Buildings  in 
good  condition.  Five  minutes  walk  to  town. 
Kayhart,  Andover,  New  Jersey. 

OWNER  Sick:  714  acres  highly  productive 
Jefferson  County.  Two  houses,  three’  silos, 
six  tractors,  65  milkers,  running  stream.  Ideal 
for  dude  ranch.  Real  estate  $50,000;  $10,000 

down.  Cattle  and  machinery  bargain  Financ- 
ing  arranged.  BOX  2,  Alexandria  Bay.  N  Y 


FOR  Sale:  The  Frank  Morgan  Farm  located 
approximately  two  miles  from  Afton,  drive- 
thru  36x125  bam,  75  stanchions,  four  stalls, 
buckets,  two  silos  .other  buildings,  265  acres! 
creek  and  spring  watered  pastures,  woodlot. 
2-car  g?rarSe-  Very  pleasant  bouse,  12  rooms, 
oil  heat.  Tenant  house.  Will  sell  complete  or 
bare  farm  Low  price,  good  terms.  Here  should 
be  one  of  the  top  money-making  farms  in 
this  section.  Don't  delay!  Call  or  write 
Crame  and  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne, 
New  York,  7-2331. 


F?i?E  Catalog.  If  your  copy  is  more  than 
three  months  old,  better  ask  for  another. 
Many  revisions  have  been  made,  some  new 
offices  have  been  added,  You’ve  probably 
never  seen  a  catalog  quite  as  frank  and 
factual.  Listings  of  all  kinds  and  prices.  New 
York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264- 
RNY,  Manchester.  N.  H 


SALE:  7)2  acre  poultry  farm.  8-room  bunga¬ 
low,  all  improvements,  12  poultry  houses, 
°Pe  d am,  one  feed  house,  two-car  garage,  two 
elec,\rlc  pumps,  one  large  farm  freezer,  four 
shelters,  one  tractor,  V2  mile  from  town.  New 

Yorker  n6ar  Bay’  BOX  2412’  Rural  New 


175  ACRE  bare  farm,  Cortland  County,  10- 
room  house  with  bath,  bam,  2-story  hen- 

son1 SCity6’°NQ'  YelmS'  Werts  Real  Estate,  John- 

WANTED  for  cash,  farm,  gas  station  or 

cmintry  store  on  East  Coast.  No  agents.  F. 
Calffomia’  ^  Manchester  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 

FOR  Sale:  Converted  brick  school  house! 

antique  shop  and  contents.  One  acre,  good 
well,  garage.  Lola  A.  Leverich,  Goshen,  N,  Y. 

DEVELOP  this  secluded  acreage,  bordering 
_  Champlain.  Mary  Cummings.  Putnam 

Station,  N.  Y.  Blanche  Mosier.  Realtor. 

FLORIDA  masonry  home  on  beautiful  lake 
*o^nnac^»Y£*y  furnished,  boat,  dock,  garage; 
$8,900.  Other  homes,  groves.  John  Roscow, 
Realtor,  Inverness.  Florida. 

BEEF  cattle  and  dude  ranch:  Famous  J.  E. 
Ranch ,  450  acres,  300  tillable,  all  used  for 
~2  springs,  100  woodland:  estimated 
100,000  ft.  saw  timber,  1,000  cords  wood;  2- 
story  main  house,  six  rooms,  bath,  electricity, 
gas,  porches,  overlooks  grassy  plains  for  graz¬ 
ing;  tenant  house,  seven  rooms,  bath,  garage; 
huge  barn  holds  250  head  and  400  tons  hay; 
second  barn  holds  100  tons  hay;  four  bunk 
houses;  ideal  stock  farm.  Reasonably  priced. 
Part  down.  No.  B-13,119.  West’s  A.  C.  Good¬ 
rich,  Representative,  R.  D.  2,  Box  96,  Waverlv 
New  York  Telephone  411-J, _ _ 

AUCTION:  May  12,  140-year  Gale  Homestead, 
10  rooms,  three  fireplaces,  nine  acres,  900-ft. 
river  and  macadam  highway  frontage,  nursery 
stock,  International  Cub  tractor,  accessories, 
antiques,  china,  silver,  tools,  etc.  Ask  for 
brochure.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  New  Paltz  2046. 

150  ACRE  dairy  farm,  35  acres  tillage.  Barn 
for  30  head.  Tractor,  baler,  all  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  28  head  milk  bottled,  sold  retailed. 
Priced  reasonably.  Matti  Pollari,  Box  200 
R.  D.  2,  Newport,  N.  H. 

NEWLY  built  2-room  house  20 od  cellar  4 1 
acres  with  woods,  good  well,  garden.  Rasp¬ 
berries.  strawberries.  Route  28.  Near  village 
Susquehanna  River.  Fishing,  hunting.  BOX 
81,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

285  ACRES:  58-cow  dairy,  stocked,  equipped 
spring  watered  pastures,  woodland,  nice 
drive  thru  barn.  Mostly  new  machines.  Con- 
churches.  Nice  location; 
$40,000,  half  down.  P.  Bootsma  R.  D.  2,  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES:  Home  going  for  song!  A* 
Horton,  South  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.  ” 


1  UNUSUAL  Opportunity:  160-acre  dairy  farm 
1  .  ln  Delaware  County,  excellent  produc  v 
beautnul  view,  some  woodland.  30-cow  ba  ■ 
mooern  10-room  house.  Utilities.  Neve*-  fa  - 
mg  springs  Good  location.  $17,000.  Liscou  !* 

NewCaYorkeirUe  f°r  details'  BOX  242z-  Dural 

TANNERSVILLE’  n!  y7!  Boarding  house  in 
operation.  16  bedrooms,  hot  and  cold  run- 
wa,ter  m  all  rooms,  large  modem 
k9fh?.n’  large  dining  room,  sitting  room.  Mm: 

nnn>eCaUSe' •  of  dlness.  Excellent  condition; 
$16,000.  A  Giovagnoli,  Ford  PL,  R.  F  D  4 
Dix  Hills,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT  Orchard,  about  1,000  beaung  tree- 
n/T?Soci  ■  qouditmn,  over  one-half  McIntosh. 
5rnHermZed  b°use,  good  packing  house 
grader,  complete  equipment.  Champlain  V;  - 
ley,  near  college.  Ben  Beck,  Middiebin  g  v  . 

HILLTOP  Farm,  Thruway  bargain,  two  houses 
seven  rooms,  six  room,  cow  bam  othe 
buddings,  100  acres,  pond,  $22,000.  Meola  anil 
Meoia,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Te.ephone  3191. 

WILLIAMS  TO  W  N ,  Mass.:  Former  Vanderbih 
‘Cricket  Creek  Farm”  in  the  Berkshire 
S°J  acres,  165  tillable.  Two  double  hoi 
Modern  buildings,  adequate  for  beef  or  dairv’ 
Co^act  Mrs.  Philip  Barnes^  Owls1  hel  l\ 

SOUTH  Jersey:  74  acres  fertile  soil,  stream 
water  for  irrigation.  8-room  house, '  lai; 
f.uue  barn,  18-inch  thick  walls.  Grow  ai 
Srop’  Elementary  and  high  school  bus  .  • 

?v°FlJnit!!u?  thartdiSUiface  roads  around  pi  opt 
ty.  Electricity,  telephone,  no  floods  here  A 

tenement  4:room  house,  hot  water  heat  co'A 
furnace  High,  dry  herd  land  Taxes  *300 

fXfie’  kI22’00?’  Write^  164  Chew  Road  Watei  - 
ford.  New  Jersey.  Call  BE  7-1127-Rll, 


fruits  and  foods 


EgEnonJ^^a1/2CSy  $Se.,  sKn  $209 

RichS,  PennaPt  shlpmem-  Herbert  Miller! 

ij^GHT  clover  honey  liquid  or  E'rannlatw, 
F1ri? r,poUuds  sl-95;  carton  6  5’s  $8.00  prepaid 
HamL^Cazencwia.  $^°w  ^oVk PrePaid  “e 

pa!ii 

cans61  cfover  MeShPPrpld  whird  Z^ne’  6°-lb- 
Romul1s?VNew$YoQrkhere-  Harry  T’  GaWh 

Wmapli  wrnntat!m  orders  for  pure  Vermont 
mapie  syrup.  $5.00  one  gallon  can’  no  tu  < 

Vermont!* 1’  PlUS  P°£tage’  H  J-  TebbetC  Cabotl 

FLORIDA  Orange  Blossom  Honey  Fh-e 

Florida  S  $3’°°  prepaid-  "Bell’s”,  Lady  Lake 

D9Aou  like  cheesc?  Are  you  tired  of  process 
and  even  worse,  that  rubbery  orange  cifih 
some  people  call  cheese?  Then  this  twodnii- 
mtroductory  cheese  sampler  is  for  vou  Five 

cheddarf  milde^^ but  ^uU^flavore^'rtieadar^or P 

cheesel  „apd  °  twoandesserPiecheesesa^Total0lneC! 
a^customer^!! ust  send^2tlnsStacfvert jsSment^^nS 

t°erStrbUSh  ^^"2 


Ay,£SY’i?ftgolden  wildflower  honey,  five  pounds 

^9.60  not  prepaid,  H.  $j!7Averyf  Katonah^^y8 

oc|?ken1  otheyr  tSSStTb. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


WANTED;  Elderly  couple  to  board  best  of 

HavensanRoscroe  iff^Y.1560  P6r  m°ntk  Gracja 


i02r4i3r,etl|fudraf6?tHtv 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Cl£k,  EAlex^dgiha0t^fPC  nSJosnsfbleC.0nGeor°gt 

^el^RomulSI,  INeevfe^or1ight"Ii:gr~F^ 

WANTED.  Old  banks,  toys,  wood  iron  f--v 
NewSCYork0n’  PrlCe’  Cadugan,  Cutchogue 


13  horn?  aiKl!fp°nS’  fur  repair,  done  in  you 
2415,  Rurll  New  YorkerTraVel  eXpenee£' 

S  Pomt,  LNew  YrnL*'’  Ge0rge  King*  Crow! 

^dEDconmtaion°H^eb0aSijF^^ 

price  to  BOX  433,  Rural  New  Yorker  lnciud,nf 

!P^?qIi?e  l^!ClLTitb1n7ar^^ 

e^ctric^enc  enstakeseSpofnteSdZ6  or  ^driving5"1” 
Telephone  ^8312 fd’  cilfsed  ^Sunda^V6^ 
^Jy^6^  Roadf y  Marceflli! 

Slightly  used  Allis  Chalmers  w  I 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Itaba'm-  or  C-v 
casmns  will  pollinate  your  clops' 'and  pr 

pounri^°U nnney'  Two  P°unds  $4  00;  thri 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included  fonn, 
Apiaries,  Stockton. New  Jersey.  Lonn 


- - - - -  —  1 _ dci 

and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  et 
inspection  on  arrival  J 

?-7239tlnan’  R'  °’  4’  Fort  PlaiM*  N-  Y.  Phoi 


CHOICE  Hay :  AU  grades  of  New  York  ai 
Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries  Snvd 

phonie45inCO”  F°rt  Plam’  New  Yorg  Tel 


ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted!  any  77. 

dition,  Joseph  Fass.  5  Howell  y  tspS 
Newark.  New  Jersey.  OV£  j  p^a< 


'  Civil  and  Revolutionary 
Pis'oL,  revolvers,  powder  flasks.  biff 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R  r 
1 .  Derry.  New  Hampshire. _  ’  * 


I  to  1000  R3EN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment-  Agcy. 

287  y2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-384C 

BlanCh:(EsCt1aabrl1smh°endtToaireti^) Ag<BCy 
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new  improved!  195&  mode! I 


It’s  here..  It’s  new..  It’s  different  and  66%  more  powerful! 


HEADS 

NOW 


2  WASHING 


From  this 


4,98 

Value 


to  this 

TSteso  two  dramatic 
photos  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument  prove 
beyond  words  the  terri  - 
fic  power  of  this 
amazing  binocular.  The 
tiny  photo  is  as  the 
naked  eye  sees  it 
miles  from  the  nation’s 
capital.  The  big  pic¬ 
ture  is  what  the 
POWERHOUSE 
gives  you  —  225  i  .. 
times  the  areal  ">a!iss 


COM¬ 

PLETE 

KIT 


EXTRA 


Magic  Detergent 
Pellets 

Wash  your  car  10  times! 
Place  magic  detergent  pellet 
in  hydraulic  sudser.  Bursts 
into  foamy  suds  as  water 
flows  thru.  Road  dirt  dis¬ 
solves  and  slides  off.  No 
streaks!  10  Pellet  Package 
comes  with  your  washer. 


^rcctetort 

mate  in 

german? 


EX¬ 

TENDS 

TO 

3  FEET 


Whatever  your  eye 
can  see  brought  5 
times  closer  from  1 
to  25  miles  away. 


nouh 


National  Advertised 
Price.. . .  12.95 


HIGH  SPEED  ACTION 
SQUEEGEE  WIPER  HEAD 
THREE  SIZE  HANDLE 
BUILT-IN  SUDS  CHAMBER 
MAGIC  DETERGENT  PELLETS 

Now.  .  .in  one  single 
operation,  you  can 
scrub.  .  .suds.  .  .rinse! 

ttach  the  new  HI-SPEEO  WASHER  to  your 
ose.  wash  cars,  windows,  porches,  screens, 
do  of  your  home — in  HALF  the  time!  No 
This  new  improved  1956  HI-SPEEO  has  TWO 
heads  instead  of  one!  Change  from  one  to  the 
seconds.  An  automatic  HYDRAULIC  SUDSER 
in.  NOW  you  can  scrub,  suds,  wash  and  wipe 


NEW! 

NEW! 

NEW! 

NEW! 

NEW! 


NOW  YOURS  On  7  Day  Free  Trial!  Costs  You  Nothing  Unless  100%  Satisfied! 


all — -each  and  every  lens  is  made  by  GRINDING,  never 
by  stamping  or  moulding.  Then  they  are  cheeked— one  by 
one — for  accuracy.  Naturally  this  takes  much  longer  and 
costs  far  more— from  20  to  30  times  the  cost  of  plastic 
lenses.  But  it's  worth  it  because  you  get  CRYSTAL 
CLEAR  viewing. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  GET  MOONLIGHT  VIEWS! 

The  new.  superior  POWERHOUSE  lenses  now  let  you  get. 
dramatic  moonlight  views.  Best  of  all.  your  eyes  never 
suffer  the  strain  of  excessive  distortion  and  ’  ghosts"  im¬ 
ages  so  common  in  cheap  binoculars.  Were  you  to  spend 
$25.00  we  could  not  give  you  better  duality  lenses! 

MAGIC  OF  AMERICAN  DOLLAR 
MAKES  THIS  VALUE  POSSIBLE! 
THORESEN  is  the  world’s  greatest  importer  of  German 
binoculars.  Over  1,000.000  have  been  sold  in  recent  years! 
This  immense  volume  plus  the  magic  of  the  American 
dollar  enables  us  to.  buy  for  less  and  sell  for  lessl  It 
would  be  impossible  to  sell  the  POWERHOUSE  for  so 
low  a  price  if  only  a  few  thousand  were  produced!  it.  would 
have'  to  cost  many  times  more!  You  benefit  by  our  big 
purchasing  power  I 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING! 

Try  POWERHOUSE  at  OUR  risk! 

One  look  thru  this  new  1956  POWERHOUSE  ‘  GIANT 

lliality.  Words  cannot  ade- 
ave  it  in  your  hands  and 
y  we  want  to  send  one  to 
Use  it  on  hunting  or  fish- 
on  trips,  bird  watching, 
3"  -seat  at  boxing  matches, 
is  the  greatest  binocular 
it  for  a  full  refund— no 


Now,  hero  at  last — after  3  years  of  patient  waiting  —  the 
new  POWERHOUSE  “GIANT.”  For  3  long  years  German 
optical  artisans  planned  and  experimented.  Now.  finally, 
it  has  been  released  to  tho  public.  This  new  GIANT  model 
is  actually  66%  more  powerful  than  the  original  one! 
It  is  the  best  non-prismatic  binoculars  developed  in  101 
years  by  tho  famous  German  plant.  It  gives  you  far 
greater  range,  greater  clarity,  sharper  images  and  much 
more  magnification  than  ever  beforol  This  5x.50  model 
actually  gives  you  25  TIMES  AREA  MAGNIFICATION! 
The  famous  POWERHOUSE,  design  has  been  greatly  im-> 
proved  and  its  sleek,  graceful  lines  rival  those  of  binocu¬ 
lars  selling  for  over  $100.00.  Yet  it  can  be  yours  for 
only  a  few  dollars  during  this  sale. 

TRIUMPH  OF  GERMAN  OPTICAL  INDUSTRY 

This  newest  POWERHOUSE  was  developed  in  Western 
Germany — world's  outstanding  producer  of  quality  optics — 
the  finest  cameras,  telescopes,  microscopes  and  binouclars. 
German  know-how  and  superb  workmanship  are  reflected 
in  the  many  quality  features  of  this  famous,  nationally 
advertised  POWERHOUSE.  Much  more  powerful  than 
last  year's  model!  Besides,  this'  all-mew  POWERHOUSE 
gives  you  high  structural  strength  without  tiring  weight. 
Strong  yet  light  aluminum  Is  combined  with  other  high 
impact  materials.  Result:  you  get  rugged  construction  yet 
it  weighs  only  12  ounces!  The  aluminum  draw-tubes  ■  and 
center  post  give  you  smoother,,  faster,  focusing  in  over  25 
POSITIONS!  Really  sharp  viewing  is  always  at  your  com¬ 
mand. 

FOLDS  TO  YOUR  EYE  WIDTH 

Just  as  in  very  expensive  binoculars,,  this  new  POWER¬ 
HOUSE  folds  in  the  center  on  a  Swirling  Pivot.  It  ad¬ 
justs  at  once  to  your  eye  width!  You'll  be  proud  of  the 
crisp,  modern  design.  It'B  so  rich  looking!  Note  how  easy 
it  is  to  grip  the  curved  panels !  Slippage  is  eliminated. 

PRECISION  GROUND  LENSES 
PLUS  GENUINE  FLUORIDE  COATING* 

The  new  extra-power  lenses  are  really  a  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  101  year  old  German,  firm.  Far  different  in¬ 
deed  from  the  moulded'  plastic  kind  stamped  out  by  the 
million,  ‘The  objective  lenses  are  INTERIOR  FLUORIDE 
COATED!  This  special  feature  is  found  on  the  world's 
finest  cameras,  telescopes  and  binoculars.  But  this  it  not 


quately  describe  it.  Yoc 
look  thru  it  yourself.  T 
you  on  7  DAYS  FREE 
ing  trips.  Use  it  at  t 
boating.  Always  have  a 
Then,  if  you  don't  th; 
value  you've  ever  seen 
questions  asked! 

ORDER  AT  ONCE!  Offer  May  Be  Withdraw 

Because  of  the  new  improved  features,  the  POWERHt 
‘■GIANT”  now 'costs  us  much  more  to  import.  Labor 
are  mounting  in  Germany.  Therefore  this  offer  is  s' 
to  withdrawal  without  notice.  Don’t  invite  disap] 
ment!  Get  this  all-new,  more  powerful  instrument 
at  the  rockbottom  price  of  4.98.  Send  the  c 


case 


^HEADSl 

are  better  than  one 


Now— the  HI-SPEED  comes  with  TWO  heads 
'  instead  of  one.  Besides  the  non-scratch  brush 
you  receive  a  SQUEEGEE-WIPER  head. 
Ideal  for  all  smooth  surfaces,  windows,  cars, 
floors,  walls,  etc.  It  WIPES  as  it  washes.  Has 
silky-soft  Polyethylene  circular  squeegee. 

(Copyright  1956 — M.M. 

No.  44  complete  kit ........... 


•  DICES 

•  CHOPS 

•  PEELS 


•  SLICES 

•  GRATES 

•  CRUMBS 


Make  your  favorite  dishes  LOOK 
better — TASTE  better.  This  astound¬ 
ing  new  SALAD  MAKER  prepares 
food  in  over  500  tasty,  delicious  ways! 
Alices  with  unbelievable  swiftness. — 
faster  than  some  expensive  electric 
cutting  machines  I  A  remarkable,  pro¬ 
duct  of  engineering  skill  and  crafts¬ 
manship.  Makes  ford  not  only  look 
appetizing  but  tastes  out  of  this 
world  I  Produces  eye-filling  yummy 
potato  curlicues.  sparkling  tossed 
salads,  razor-thin  potato  chips,  en¬ 
cumber  slices,  peels  apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes;  shreds  radishes,  herbs, 
coconut  slices,  peppers,  cheese;  helps 
prepare  baby  formulas,  dietary  foods, 
fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  special 
health  foods;  makes  diced 
carrots,  potatoes  and  beets! 
Absolutely  safe  to  operate — 
has  special  safety  features  to  N 

guard  against  accidents  Easy 
to  clean — just  dip  in  suds 
and  let  drain.  Easy  to  use — 
men  a  youngster  finds  it 
simple  to  operate.  Its  low 
price,  economy  of  operation 
(no  electricity),  speed  and 
safety  factors  make  it  an  h 

absolute  MUST  for  every 
household  I  I.ow,  low  4.98 
price  buys  COMPLETE  UNIT  V| 


No 

Splosh 


THORESENS,  Dept.  185-D 
352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


money-back  guaratn- 
I  will  return  it  for 
)  Send  C.Q.D.  plus 


RUSH  items  checked  below 
tee.  If  not  complel 
full  refund.  (  ) 

charges. 

□  No.  44  - 

□  No.  44B 

□  No.  66  - 

□  No.  50  - 


HI-SPEED  WASHER  (1.98) 

-  Extra  Pk9.  of  24  pellets  (1.00) 
POWERHOUSE  GIANT  (4.98) 

Complete  (4.98) 


steel 

cutters 


Will  perform  ALL  food  cuttin 
operations  that  ANY  OTHER  machirie 
on  the  market  will  perform! 

ion  we  urge  you  to  act  immediately!  SFND  too AY! 


NAME 


TOWN 


WASH  CARS 


SALAD  MAKER 


LOWEST  PRICE  EVER 


TRY  ANY  ARTICLE  7  DAYS 


COMPLETE 


-/  •  -1 

WASH  FLOORS 

B 

Sip 

3 

/ 
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FARM  FAMILY 


jiff 

■HBBhm 


Soft  Now  Is  the  Countryside 
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First  it  requires  planning ,  then  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  But  look  at  the  result! 

Corn -on ’the -Cob  All  Summer 


By  ROBERT  STROSNIDER 


RN-on-the-cob  is  as  American 
a  food  tradition  as  apple  pie. 
Most  of  us  think  of  it  as  soon 
as  Summer  comes,  and  we  look 
forward  to  its  first  sweet  bites. 
Then  we  hardly  ever  get  really 
enough  sweet  corn  all  Summer. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  vegetables  to  grow 
in  the  garden.  Home  gardeners— or  people  with 
access  to  nearby  farmer-operated  roadside 
stands — can  always  obtain  high  quality  corn. 
They  either  go  out  and  pick  fresh  ears  them¬ 
selves  or  they  visit  the  stand  where  someone 
else  does.  Too  often  in  cities  and  towns,  though., 
available  corn  is  just  plain  poor. 

The  satisfaction  we  get  from  corn  results 
from  its  mixture  of  moisture,  flavors,  and 
tenderness.  But  all  characteristics  change 
rapidly  as  the  plant  and  ear  develop,  and  they 
are  directly  affected  by  temperature.  Corn  at 
65  to  75  per  cent  moisture  has  a  maximum  of 
qualities  desirable  to  human  taste.  There  is 
rapid  loss  of  sugar  after  an  ear  is  harvested.  As 
sugars  are  converted  to  starch  and  volatile 
esters  are  lost,  the  skin  toughens  and  once 
delicious  sweet  corn  becomes  tasteless  as 
horse  corn. 

Where  Does  Our  Sweet  Corn  Come  From? 

The  home  garden  still  accounts  for  a  large 
share  of  our  sweet  corn  production.  It  is  from 
it  that  the  grower-consumer  obtains  highest 
quality  ears.  This  is  because  they  are  eaten 
shortly  after  picking;  there  is  little  chance  for 
deterioration.  The  roadside  stand,  formerly  an 
outlet  for  farmers’  surplus  produce,  has  grown 
into  a  large  and  specialized  business  in  subur¬ 
ban  areas  and  along  heavily  travelled  country 
roads.  For  the  better  stands,  corn  is  picked 
only  as  needed,  the  field  heat  being  removed 
by  hvdro-cooling  and  fresh  ears  displayed 
in  refrigerated  cases.  Growers  plant  the  high¬ 
est  quality  corn  they  can  get,  and  they  build 
their  business  on  repeat  sales  to  the  satisfied 
customers  with  whom  they  have  regular  per¬ 
sonal  contact.  With  the  advent  of  these  special¬ 
ized  roadside  stands,  city  people  have  become 
aware  that  really  fine  sweet  corn,  much  better 
than  they  were  accustomed  to  finding  in  city 
markets,  is  available. 

Our  largest  markets  for  fresh  corn  are  still, 
to  be  sure,  the  independent  and  chain  stores 
in  metropolitan  areas.  Prior  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Florida's  sweet  corn  enterprises,  these 
offered  sweet  corn  only  in  season;  but  with 
Florida  now  shipping  amounts  regularly  all 
year — it  shipped  179.000  tons  in  1955.  we  can 
presently  buy  sweet  corn'  almost  every 
day  of  the  12  months.  With  production  so  far 
removed  from  the  point  of  consumption,  the 
corn  is  handled  primarily  through  brokers,  or 
it  is  bought  direct  by  the  chain  stores.  Hydro¬ 
cooling  at  time  of  harvest  to  remove  field  heat 
is  almost  standard  practice.  Unfortunately, 
hydro-cooling  and  consequent  icing  in.  transit 
are  more  effective  in  preserving  external  ap- 


Some  sweet  corn  varieties  are  the  so-called  full- 
season  kind.  One  of  these ,  Seneca  Chief,  has  long 
slim  ears.  It  is  a  hybrid.  ' 


pearances  of  quality  than  in  actually  maintain¬ 
ing  true  tenderness  and  flavor. 

An  improved  method  of  removing  field  heat 
from  sweet  corn  has  been  developed  by 
Lawrence  Cowley  of  Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.  In  ordinary  hydro-cooling,  ears 
are  crated  and  then  passed  on  a  belt  through 
ice  water  to  lower  the  90-  to  100-degree  field 
temperature  to  50  to  70  degrees.  They  are 
then  loaded  onto  trucks  and  iced  for  transit. 
With  Cowley’s  new  system,  the  interiors  of  the 
individual  ears  are  cooled  to  around  34  degrees 
before  bagging  and  then  held  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture  by  icing  until  delivered  to  stores.  At  this 
low  34-or-so-degree  temperature,  conversion 
of  sugar  to  starch  is  almost  negligible,  and 
three-  or  four-day-old  corn  is  still  delicious. 

The  most  recent  trend  in  sweet  corn  market¬ 
ing  is  in  prepackaging.  In  many  stores,  ears  in 
familiar  green  husks  and  with  brown  silk  have 
been  replaced  by  husked,  trimmed  ears  neatly 
packaged  in  transparent  packages.  The  pre¬ 
packaging  has  the  advantages  of  lowering 
transportation  costs  —  you  do  not  truck  husks 
and  silks  —  plus  being  an  easy-to-use  food  for 
the  housewife.  These  services  are  costly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  may  create  great  problems  in 
maintenance  of  quality.  This  is  a  new  industry, 
nevertheless,  and  its  development  is  limited 
only  by  the  satisfaction  the  housewife  finds  in 
purchase  of  the  all-but-boiled  corn. 

Because  sweet  corn  is  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  under  different  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  diversity  of  markets,  there  must 
be  a  multitude  of  varieties  for  a  grower  to 
choose  from.  Practically  all  sweet  corn  varie¬ 
ties  today  are  hybrids.  The  hybrid  differs  from 
old  open-pollinated  varieties  in  producing 
more  uniform  plants  and  ears  and  also  in  being 
more  productive.  The  uniformity  of  maturity 
in  a  field  of  hybrid  corn  shortens  the  time 
when  any  part  of  it  is  at  its  optimum  stage  of 
maturity.  For  commercial  production,  this  uni¬ 
form  maturity  is  desired;  a  grower  wants  to 
harvest  entire  fields  in  one  operation.  For  the 
home  gardener  who  wishes  to  extend  the  har¬ 
vest  period  throughout  the  season,  this  uni¬ 
formity  of  maturing  is  somewhat  of  a  disad¬ 
vantage. 

How  to  Have  Corn-on-the  Cob  All  Summer 

But  there  are  two  ways  the  home  gardener 
may  spread  his  time  of  harvest.  One  is  to  mix 
seed  of  different  maturing  hybrids  and  plant 
it  all  at  the  same  time.  The  preferred  method 
is  to  obtain  the  special  collection  of  quality 
hybrids  offered  by  some  commercial  corn  seed 
companies.  This  collection  contains  one  packet 
of  an  early  variety  such  as  Seneca  “60'’,  one 
packet  of  a  mid-season  corn  like  Seneca  Arrow, 
and  a  half-pound  of  a  full-  season  variety  as, 
for  instance,  Seneca  Chief.  As  soon  as  it  can. 
be  planted,  the  early  and  mid-season  hybrids 
go  in  along  with  a  comparable  quantity  of  the 
full  season  variety.  Thereafter  at  weekly  in¬ 
tervals  additional  seed  of  the  full  season. hy¬ 
brid  is  planted.  This  program  provides  the 
grower  with  early  corn  just  as  soon  as  nature 
and  good  culture  allow,  and,  by  the  time  the 
early  corn  is  used,  the  mid-season  variety  is 
ready  to  pick.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  full  sea¬ 
son  corn  matures.  The  later  plantings  of  the 
full  season  corn  provide  fresh  corn  until  frost, 
and  they  also  provide  the  home  gardener  with 
a  surplus  for  canning  or  freezing. 

In  general,  the  early  hybrids  produce  small¬ 
er  plants  less  productive  and  of  poorer  quality 
than  the  full  season  varieties.  They  do  provide 
us,  nevertheless,  with  sweet  corn  a  month 
earlier  than  the  full  season  types  and  thereby 
serve  a  definite  purpose.  The  very  few  high 
quality  early  corns  include  Seneca  60,  Minia¬ 
ture,  and  Sugar  and  Gold.  These  varieties  are 
small-eared  and  are  suited  primarily  to  the 
home  garden. 


Stephen  and  Sandra  Strosnider  really  like  their 
corn-on-the-cob.  With  butter  and  salt,  high  quality 
ears  bring  them  nutrition,  with  delight. 

As  we  expand  out  of  the  home  garden  and 
produce  corn  for  either  a  roadside  stand  or 
larger  markets,  the  appearance  of  corn  be¬ 
comes  as  important  as  its  edibility.  A  hybrid 
acceptable  to  the  market  must  first  have  vigor 
of  growth  and  productivity.  Ears  must  be  well- 
sized,  uniform,  straight-rowed  and  compact. 
Fullness  to  the  tip  is  important,  and  so  is  husk 
coverage.  Dark  green  husks,  good  flag  leaves 
and  fresh  appearance  add  to  eye  appeal.  The 
present  trend  is  to  light  colored  interior  silks 
with  emphasis,  too,  on  more  narrow  kernels. 
No  single  hybrid  is  best  in  all  these  character¬ 
istics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  drought  toler¬ 
ance  and  bacterial  wilt  resistance  for  the 
North  are  considered  along  with  Helmintho- 
sporium  resistance  for  the  South,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  hybrid  becomes  not  a  general  de¬ 
cision  but  one  for  a  particular  area  and  for 
a  particular  grower’s  needs  and  plans. 

Early,  Mid-,  and  Full  Season  Hybrids 

For  northern  commercial  production,  the 
sweet  corn  hybrids  probably  most  widely  used 
in  early  plantings  are  Seneca  Dawn,  North 
Star  and  Marcross.  The  new  Golden  Beauty,  an 
All-American  Silver  Medal  Winner  developed 
by  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  combines 
wilt  resistance  along  with  superior  quality  in 
a  single  hybrid  for  this  season. 

In  general  we  expect  to  find  more  quality 
in  mid-season  hybrids  than  in  the  earlier  ones. 
Carmelcross  with  its  rugged  growth  and  large 
ears  continues  to  be  the  standard  of  compari¬ 
son  in  this  season.  Other  good  hybrids  in  this 
medium  maturity  category  are  Seneca  Warrior, 
Golden  Jewel — with  a  smaller  but  superior 
quality  ear,  Northern  Cross,  New  Jersey  101 
and,  more  recently,  Barbecue. 

Our  largest  sweet  corn  production  areas  de¬ 
pend  primarily  on  full  season  hybrids  for  their 
main  crop.  They  give  maximum  production 
and  highest  quality.  The  increasing  mechani¬ 
zation  of  the  corn  industry  demands  hybrids 
with  seed  character  good  enough  for  accurate 
planting  and  plants  sturdy  with  moderate  till¬ 
ering.  The  latter  allows  for  more  effective 
spray  programs.  Uniformity  of  size  and  place¬ 
ment  of  ears  along  with  ease  of  picking  are 
necessities.  For  years,  Golden  Cross  was  the 
standard  all-season  hybrid,  and  it  is  still  pre¬ 
ferred  in  some  areas.  Newer  hybrids  that  have 
generally  shown  advantage  over  Golden  Cross 
in  either  yield,  quality,  ear  type  or  drought  and 
disease  tolerance  are  Seneca  Chief,  Seneca 
Supermarket,  Golden  Security,  F-M  Cross, 
Tempo  and  Iochief.  Many  other  hybrids  are, 
of  course,  valuable,  too,  each  having  its 

(  Continued  on  Page  350 ) 


Seneca  Warrior  is  a  variety  that  demonstrates  the 
tip  fill,  husk  coverage,  straight  rows  and  flag 
leaves  desirable  in  market  corn. 
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BIG  G-E  FREEZER  COSTS  LESS  THAN  YOU  THINK! 


Season’s  Best 
Freezer  Buy 

Th  is  11-cub  ic-foot  G-E  Freezer  is  afc 
the  lowest  price  ever!  It’s  a  real  spe¬ 
cial  and  brings  you  these  famous 
G-E  conveniences  and  advantages; 

•  All-aluminum  liner  for  fast  freez¬ 
ing 

•  Fast-freezer  —  quick-freezes  up  to 
60  pounds  of  food 

•  Adjustable  temperature  control 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Three  storage  baskets,  two 
metal  dividers,  thermometer 

•  Easy-opening,  counter-balanced 
lid  ‘ 

•  Positive-action  locking  latch 

•  Cabinet — Perfect-Seal  construc¬ 
tion,  bonderized  for  rust 
resistance 

•  Finish — baked  enamel,  prime 
coat  electrostatically  applied 
Insulation — Laminar  glass  fiber 

•  Sealed-in  refrigerating 
mechanism 

•  Refrigerant — safe,  odor-free 

•  Motor — one-quarter  horsepower 

•  Condenser — -ware  type 

•  Five-year  protection  plan 

See  your  G-E  dealer  for  exact  terms.  Prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appliance  Park, 
Louisville  l ,  Kentucky. 


See  this  sensational 
freezer  and  other  G-E  valines 
at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


May  5,  1956 


-Special  Introductory  Offer!  | 

NET  PUIM  SIZE 
STRAWBERRld 


The  Garden  in  May 


posfpoi 


1 00  for  $4.00 
500  for  $15.00 
1000  for  $25.00 


ThousaridsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry ! 
NOW  READY '  —  Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor!  Big.  Arm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Each  plant  yields  fy  pints  a  year! 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Delivery  at  Proper  Planting  Time  in  Your  Section 

m  wmm  mmm  mmm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mmm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  « 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "‘PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  II  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Check  Amount 

□  Nome _ _ 

50  foi  $2.50 

□  100  for  $4.00  ... 

n  Address _  .. _ - . -  .. 

500  for  $15.00 

(ZD  1000  for  $25,00  Town  ■  ■  -  -  <tnt»  _ 

Postpaid 


PEACH  and  CHERRY 


Hardy.  True-to-name,  freshly  dug. 

PFAPMP<v  al*  yellow  freestone.  Early  Au- 
rCMUnLO  gust,  ripening  in  order  named. 

Early  East  (1)  Red  Haven  (4) 

Jerseyland  (2)  Hale  Haven  (5) 

Golden  Jubilee  (3)  Elberta  (Sept.) 

4  to  5  ft.  —  4  for  $3.00  ppd. 

3  to  4  ft.  —  4  for  $2.50  ppd. 

In  quantity  —  alike  or  assorted. 

10  at  100  rate.  Express  Prepaid. 

4  to  5  ft.  —  $70.00  per  100 
3  to  4  ft.  —  $60.00  per  100 

MONTMORENCY  (Sour)  CHERRY 
Rest  pie  Cherry 

2  yr.  no.  1  grade  —  4  to  5  ft. 

$1.  each  prepaid 

Order  Now!  Check  or  M.  0.}  Please 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

R.  F.  D.  1,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

—  Growing  Since  1910  — 

_ Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders _ 

Tomato  Plants 
Cabbage  Plants 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  to¬ 
mato  plants.  Your  guarantee  of  plants 
free  of  nematode  and  all  other  plant 
diseases.  WE  ARE  THE  ONLY 
GROWERS  IN  VIRGINIA  OFFER¬ 
ING  THIS  SERVICE.  Plant  the  best 
this  year;  use  plants  from  our 
Premium  CERTIFIED  seed. 

CAEBAGE,  EROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER 
TOP  QUALITY  —  READY  NOW 

TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO  READY  MAY  15 
QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 

Write  or  Phone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

J.  P.  Council!  Co. 

PHONE:  546,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

“Virginia's  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


R.  O 

o 

T 

S 

Catalog  on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  —  1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

19.50 

Rhubarb  —  1  yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

— 

2  yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

__ 

3  yr. 

4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.J. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $3.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  2655,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Field  Grown  ::  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  full-bearing  plants,  from  the 

TOMATO  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD 

25-SI. 00,  50-S1.50,  postpaid;  400-S2.50,  1000 

$4.00  express  collect;  10,000  or  over  $3.50  per 
thousand,  express  collect.  You  can  depend 
on  our  25  years  experience.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  folder. 

M.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Dept.  B,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 


Christmas  &  Landscape  Trees 

Prepaid  —  Austrian  and  Red  Pine,  Norway,  Red 
and  White  Spruce,  2  YR  SDS  per  I00-$3.00.  Blue 
Spruce  3  yr.  4-6  in.  (I00-$7.00).  American  Arbor- 
vitae  2  yr.  $3.00.  Arborvitae  Globe  and  Pyrmid, 
Juniper  Andora,  Spreading  Yew,  Hicksi  and  Capitata, 
Rooted  Cuttings  and  Seedlings  per  (doz.  $3.00). 
European  Larch,  White  Birch,  AM.  MT.  Ash  trees 
and  Althea  and  Honeysuckle  Shrubs  I  </2  ft.  (3-$l .00). 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS 
JOHNSON  CITY, _ NEW  YORK 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Allgolds  and  Bunch  Partoricos:  200,  $2.00;  500,  $3.00; 
1000,  $5.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos:  200,  $1.50; 
50,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.  Growers’  Guide  Free. 
J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESEE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

7-A  Jerseybelle.  This  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra 
large  size,  delicious  taste,  good  shipping  quality  and 
disease  resistance.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS.  RO  BB I NSVI LLE,  N.  J. 


UIII|A  Extra  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  10  gorge- 

Rl  11  n!  a  ous  colors,  $1.  20  kinds  $2.  Postpaid, 

ill  w  in  w  Burnette  Gardens.  8,  Assumption,  III. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Fni 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow 
Bermuda  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  500- 
$2.10;  I000-$3.50;  2000-S5.45;  3000-S6.90;  6000 

(crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313.  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


SPECIAL  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Collection 


Our  3  highest  quality  hybrids  for  home 
gardens  maturing  at  week  to  10-day 
intervals  apart.  Plant  all  three  at  first 
planting  and  make  sucessive  planting  of 
Seneca  Chief  for  top  quality  sweet  corn 
all  season.  FREE  MARKET  GROWERS 
CATALOG  available  upon  request. 


1  Packet  Seneca  60 . 250 

1  Packet  Seneca  Arrow.. 250 
Vz  lb.  Seneca  Chief . 700 


AH  for 


1.20 

postpaid 


ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS/  INC. 


n«  ■ 


Y  the  middle  of  May,  the 
gardenei*  is  ready  to  plant 
his  main  summer  crops. 
If  a  test  shows  that  the 
soil  is  acid,  lime  should 
be  mixed  into  the  soil  at 
least  two  weeks  before  ad¬ 
dition  of  fertilizers.  Roots  of  most 
vegetables  occupy  the  upper  six  to 
eight  inches  of  soil.  Seedbed  prepa¬ 
ration  and  liming  are  consequently 
most  effective  when  the  surface  is 
tilled  and  lime  is  mixed  to  this 
depth. 

When  to  Plant 

Planting  dates  and  methods  vary 
according  to  crop,  location  and  sea¬ 
son.  The  seed  packet  usually  carries 
clear  instructions  for  average  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  gardener  must  also 
|  consider  local  weather  and  his  own 
soil.  Some  gardeners  may  wish  to 
risk  a  few  seeds  especially  early, 
hoping  to  reap  an  extra-early  crop. 
But  they  should  recall  that  seeds 
sown  so  early  may  fail. 

Many  plants  can  be  started  early 
in  a  greenhouse,  in  a  coldframe,  or 
in  flats  placed  near  a  sunny  window 
on  cold  days,  outside  on  warm  days. 
Seed  centers  and  nursery  outlets 
sell  a  variety  of  inexpensive  trans¬ 
lucent  paper  or  plastic  tents  to  place 
over  field-planted  seeds. 

If  the  soil  is  dx-y  and  rain  is  not 
forecast,  seeds  should  be  planted  a 
little  deeper  and  tamped  a  little 
more  firmly  than  usual.  Fertilizer 
can  be  l’aked  into  the  soil  surface  a 
few  days  before  planting  or  placed 
in  fui'rows  along  seed  rows. 

Straight  rows  ai’e  easier  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  careful  seed  spacing  in  the 
row  will  mean  less  thinning.  Do  not 
empty  seed  packets  into  the  row  just 
to  finish  them  up.  Most  will  be  good 
another  year,  and  any  excess  plants 
will  crowd  one  another.  They  will 
have  to  be  pulled  out  in  a  few  weeks. 

Successive  plantings  of  each  vege¬ 
table  pi'ovide  for  continuous  harvest. 
A  good  rule  is:  sow  when  seedlings 
of  the  preceding  planting  are  visible 
above  the  ground. 

First  the  Insects  Attack 

Insects  do  considerable  damage  to 
most  vegetables  unless  the  plants  are 
protected.  Cutworms,  the  cabbage 
maggot,  and  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle  are  the  serious  pests  early  in 


MILLIONS  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre.  Marion  Market  Ball- 
head,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch, 
Red  Dutch.  Onion:  Prizetaker,  Yellow  or  Wh.  Sweet 
Spanish.  Best  varieties:  Beets,  Lettuce,  Broccoli, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  300-$2.50;  500-$3.25;  I000-$5.00 

postpaid:  express  collect  $2.00  per  1000.  Snowball 

Cauliflower:  1 00-$  1 .00 :  500-$4.00;  I000-$7.00  post¬ 
paid.  Tomato,  grown  from  Certified  Seed  ready  May 

15th:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  300-$2.75;  500- 

$3.25;  I000-S5.00  postpaid;  express  collect  $3.00  per 
1000.  Hybrid  Stokcscross  No.  4,  1 00- $  1 .75 ;  300- 

$4.50;  500-$5.50;  I000-$8.00  postpaid;  express  collect 
$6.00  per  1000.  Sweet  Potato:  Porto  Rica,  Cuban 
Yam.  Pepper:  California  Wonder,  Hot  Pepper,  Hun¬ 
garian  Yellow  Wax.  Ready  May  20th:  1 00-$  1 .25 ; 

S00-$3.50;  1000  $6.00  postpaid:  express  collect  $4.00 
per  1000.  Bunch  Potato:  1 00-$  1 .75.  300-$4.00,  500- 
$5.50.  1 000-$8.0Q  postpaid;  express  collect  $6.00-1000. 
Moss  packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Can  load  trucks 
at  Farm.  JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM, 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  Telephone  8161-3 


—  20  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY  — 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Penn  State  Ball- 
head,  Danish  Ballhead.  Onion:  Sweet  Spanish  and 
Bermuda:  3O0-$2.5O;  500-$3.50;  I000-$5.50,  postpaid; 
express  $2.00-1000.  Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Cer¬ 
tified  Seed;  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Long  Red,  Stokes¬ 
dale:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  l000-$5.50,  postpaid;  ex¬ 
press  $3.00-1000.  Stokescross  No.  4  Hybrid:  100-$  1.75; 
300-$4.00;  500-$5.00;  I000-$7.50,  postpaid;  express 

$6.00-1000.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Cuban  Yam.  Nancy 
Hall,  California  Wonder  Pepper:  1 00-$  f  .25 ;  500- 

$4.00;  I000-$6.00.  postpaid.  Bunch  Porto  Rico  Po¬ 
tato:  1 00-$2.00 ;  300-$5.00;  500-$7.00;  1 000-$ 1 0,  post¬ 
paid.  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  100- 
$1.25;  500-$4.00;  l000-$6.00  postpaid.  33  years  grow¬ 
ing  quality  plants.  Can  load  your  truck  here  at  the 
farm.  Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  Good 
plants,  quick  shipment.  HARVEY  LANKFORD, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  Telephone  8162-3 


MAY  SPECIALS 


Everbearing  Gem  or  Superfection  Strawberries:  100- 
$2.25;  250-$4.95.  New  20th  Century  everbearer:  50- 
$3.00;  IOO-$4.25.  Dunlap  or  Robinson  springbearer: 
1 00-$  1.50;  250-$3.00.  Everbearing  Red,  or  Black 

Raspberry,  bearing  age:  l2-$2.00;  25-$3.75.  Asparagus 
two-year  roots:  50-$2.50;  IOO-$4.75  .  Postpaid. 

WOLNIK  NURSERY,  Dept.  5,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - 

44  VARIETIES.  SPRING  DUG.  FREE  PRICE 
LIST  and  CATALOG.  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


MAY  SPECIALS:  Brilliant;  20th  Century;  Super- 
tection  strawberry  plants.  $4.00-100.  Premier;  Dunlap; 
Armore;  Robinson,  $3.-100  postpaid.  Latham  Raspberry 
$7-100.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 


LARGE  VARIETIES,  LABELED,  13  for  $2.50. 
GLADIOLUS,  Large  Mix,  24  for  $1.25.  Prepaid. 
PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PENNA. 


DAHLIAS  Hardy  Old-Fashioned  Dahlia  Tubers 


Postpaid. 


Mixed,  Mostly  Purple.  12  for  $1.00. 
NELLIE  SNYDER,  LISBON,  N.  Y. 


SOIL  and  LAWN  TROUBLES  —  Corrected  by  Test¬ 
ing  and  Restoring  the  Proper  Nutrient  Balance. 
J.  R.  RAKER,  Sr.,  R.  D.  2,  PH 0 EN I X V IL L E,  P A. 


the  season.  Cutworms  live  in  the 
soil,  come  up  at  night,  and  cut  into 
stems  of  tender  young  plants.  Com¬ 
mercial  poison  baits  placed  on  the 
ground  a  few  days  before  seedlings 
appear,  or  before  plants  are  set. 
usually  control  the  cutworm.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  five  per  cent  chlordane 
dust  placed  aronud  the  base  of  the 
cole  plants  when  they  are  set  and 
again  seven  and  14  days  later  is 
recommended  to  control  cabbage 
maggot.  Seedlings  of  cucumbers, 
squash  and  pumpkins  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  fi’om  insects  with  homemade 
screen  or  cheesecloth  domes  until 
plants  are  well  above  ground.  A  good 
dusting  program  will  control  most 
insect  pests  when  the  plants  are  be¬ 
yond  the  seedling  stage. 

Then  the  Weeds  Attack 

Like  other  plants,  the  weed  grows 
best  in  warm,  sunny  weather  when 
the  soil  is  moist.  Seed  germinates  in 
the  soil,  and  a  shoot  is  sent  up.  At 
this  very  early  stage,  the  weed  is 
most  easily  killed  by  cultivation. 
The  gardener  who  does  not  culti¬ 
vate  until  weeds  ai'e  visible  has 
passed  up  his  best  chance.  In  dry 
periods,  many  a  weed  seedling  may 
be  neai’ly  x’eady  to  sprout  from  the 
soil.  The  little  root  system,  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  moisture  on  the 
soil  particles,  maintains  a  barely 
sufficient  water  supply.  A  light  sur¬ 
face  cultivation  breaks  the  root 
away  from  the  soil. 

Thinning  of  Seedlings 

Some  thinning  may  be  necessary 
in  May.  Whei'e  seeds  are  sown  care- 
fully,  it  can  be  done  with  a  long  or 
short  hoe.  Plants  grown  in  crowded 
conditions  yield  poorly,  and  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  inferior  or  deformed. 

Arthur  P.  Munson 
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CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Ferry's 
Round  Dutch.  Penn  State  Ballhead.  Danish  Ballhead: 
300.  $2.50;  500,  $3.50;  1000,  $5.50  postage  paid;  ex- 
Pr®ss  collect  $2.00,  1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet  Span¬ 
ish  •  Bermuda,  prices  same  as  cabbage.  Red  Cabbage: 
300,  $2.75;  500,  $3.75;  1000,  $6.00  postage  paid- 
express  collect  $3.00,  1.000.  Cauliflewer:  Early  Snow- 
ball  X,  100,  $1.25;  500,  $4.00;  1000,  $6.00  postage 
paid;  express  collect  $5.00,  1000.  Broccoli:  100, 

$1.25;  300,  $2.75:  500.  $3.75;  1000,  $6.00.  postage 
paid;  express  collect  $3.50,  1000.  Tomato  Plants, 

grown  from  Certified  Seed;  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokes¬ 
dale,  Longred,  300,  $2.50;  500,  $3.50;  1000,  $5.50, 
postage  paid;  express  collect  $3.00,  1000.  Red  Jacket: 
Tomato  Plants  $4.00,  1000.  express  collect.  Fireball 
$5.00,  1000  express  collect.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants: 

Stokescross  No.  4,  100,  $1.75;  300,  $4.00;  500,  $5.0(3; 
1000.  $7.50  postage  paid;  express  collect  $6.00,  1000. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yams,  Nancy 
Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder,  Yolo 
Wonder.  Hot  Pepper  Plants:  Long  Red  Cayenne, 
Hungarian  Yellow  Wax;  100,  $1.25;  500,  $3.75;  1000. 
$6.00  postage  paid;  express  collect  $4.00,  1000. 
Bunch  Sweet  Potato:  100.  $2.00;  300,  $5.00;  500, 
$7.00;  1000.  $10,  postage  paid;  express  collect  $7.50, 
1000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA _  Telephone  8162-4 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


.$1.90  $3.95 

$4.85 

$3.00  1 

.  2.00  4.85 

7.25 

5.00 

1 

1.90  3.95 

5.00 

3.50 

.  2.00  5.00 

7.50 

6.00 

.  1.90  3.95 

5.00 

4.00 

V 

READY 

JUNE 

f 

i 

READY 

JUNE 

•1 

1! 

READY  MAY  10  postage  postage  postageF.  O.P 

prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell! 

CABBAGE  . $1.90 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00 

BROCCOLI  .  1.90 

SWEET  POTATO  . 2.00 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT... 

TOMATO  . 

PEPPER  . 

Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.75  per  M.  Cauli-  f 
flower  in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50  per  M.  II 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery.  || 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &.  PLANTS  » 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J.  I 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  1 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  * 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS.  » 
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Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from 
NURSERY  to  you.  Peach, 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Rhubarb, 

Asparagus,  Grape  Vines, 

Shade  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our 
FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 

Write.BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Box  28,  Selby  vilfe,Del. 
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Deer  Damage  in  Jersey 
Orchards 

Deer  damage  to  orchards  was 
among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
recent  annual  North  Jersey  Fruit 
Growers’  me&ting  in  Somerville. 
Russell  Marlatt,  vice-president  of  the 
N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society,  pre¬ 
sided  and  made  some  remarks  re¬ 
garding  deer  damage  in  his  own  or¬ 
chards.  It  is  necessary  to  spray  young 
trees  every  week  or  two  with  re¬ 
pellent  sprays  during  Jthe  growing 
season  to  reduce  feeding,  he  said. 
For  protection  against  rubbing,  he 
reported  he  has  to  place  three  heavy 
stakes  around  each  tree  in  the  Fall 
and  remove  them  in  the  Spring.  Un¬ 
less  these  costly  practices  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  it  is  impossible  to  grow  a 
young  peach,  pear  or  apple  tree,  he 
declared.  In  addition  to  damaging 
young  trees,  Marlatt  added,  the  deer 
feed  on  the  buds  and  shoots  of  bear¬ 
ing  trees  and  will  stand  on  their  hind 
legs  to  remove  all  fruit  buds  to  a 
height  of  six  feet  or  more. 

Harry  Frome,  agricultural  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  and  L.  G.  MacNamara, 


Early  Harvest 

I  have  to  labor  with  the  spade  and 
hoe 

Before  nay  seeds  are  scattered  in 
the  row. 

And  then  I  have  to  wait  until  they 
grow. 


But  whefl  I  plant  good  will  around 
the  place, 

There’s  no  delay  at  all  until  I  trace 
The  sprouts  of  smiles  upon  my 
neighbor’s  face. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


state  superintendent  of  wild  life 
management,  reported  they  were 
well  aware  of  all  the  damage,  but 
that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  and 
complex  problem  to  remedy.  Here 
are  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
Frome  and  MacNamara:  1.  In  South 
Jersey,  fencing  eliminated  the  deer 
problem;  planned  feeding  areas  also 
reduced  damage.  2.  Removal  of  deer 
from  a  problem  area  is  a  possibility, 
although  it  is  costly.  3.  Special  shoot¬ 
ing  permits  have  been  available  to 
growers.  4.  An  open  doe  season  has 
been  tried  but  has  not  been  success¬ 
ful  for  these  two  reasons:  (a)  Town¬ 
ship  officials  will  not  permit  shoot¬ 
ing  of  antlerless  deer  because  of  the 
danger  involved  with  a  large  number 
of  hunters  in  relatively  small  areas; 
and  (b)  Large  areas  are  posted  by 
individual  land  owners.  5.  There  are 
posted  areas  all  through  North 
Jersey  counties,  and  protected  deer 
multiply  in  them.  Some  of  these  areas 
are  on  neighboring  farmers’  land. 
6.  A  virus  disease  which  killed  many 
deer  in  New  Jersey  in  1955  will  prob¬ 
ably  check  their  increase  to  some 
extent. 

The  fruit  growers  recognized  these 
difficulties,  but  sensed  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  reduce  dam¬ 
age.  Here  were  some  of  their  ideas: 
1.  The  special  permit  is  fine,  but  they 
“cannot  hunt  deer  all  day  and  night 
and  work  also.”  Even  with  help, 
shooting  deer  is  a  slow  process  and 
not  the  solution.  When  a  station  is 
put  at  one  end  of  the  farm,  the  deer 
are  at  the  opposite  end.  2.  Fencing  is 
too  costly  and  next  to  impossible  in 
the  rolling,  stony  north  counties. 

3.  A  doe  season  might  help  if  every¬ 
body  in  the  area  would  cooperate. 

4.  Removal  of  a  herd  would  be  fine, 

but  can  it  be  done  under  the  present 
budget?  5.  Regardless  of  how  it  is 
done,  something  must  be  done,  or 
the  fruit  grower  will  be  forced  off 
his  land  by  the  deer.  The  herds  are 
larger  now  than  they  have  been  be¬ 
fore,  and  they  appear  to  be  increas¬ 
ing.  Ernest  G.  Christ 
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The  Model  18  Combine,  here  powered  by  Oliver’s  Independently  Controlled  PTC. 


Here’s  what  efficiency  really  means 

The  dictionary  puts  it  this  way.  Efficiency:  the 
capacity  to  produce  the  desired  results ,  So  if  you 
go  along  with  Mr.  Webster,  it’s  capacity  you’re 
looking  for. 

You’ll  find  it  to  spare  in  these  new  Oliver 
combines. 

Take  the  Model  18,  the  seven-footer.  It’s 
loaded  with  big-combine  features.  Auger  feed. 

Giant  cylinder,  only  a  shade  smaller  than  the 
very  biggest.  Extra  long  straw  rack.  Cleaning 
unit  like  a  12-footer’s.  Oversize  storage  bin. 

Every  one  of  these  things  spells  capacity — 
and  efficiency. 

Same  with  the  Model  35,  the  Self-Propelled. 

If  you’ve  seen  it,  you  know  it  has  the  greatest 
separating  capacity  of  any  self-propelled  com¬ 
bine  made.  But  have  you  seen  the  latest  im¬ 
provements?  The  conveniently  arranged  con¬ 
trols?  The  higher  horsepower?  The  longer 
straw  rack?  See  them,  by  all  means. 

„  When  you  do,  you’ll  see  the  one  way  these 
Oliver  combines  stay  small.  Price.  For  all 


their  capacity,  for  all  their  efficiency,  they’re 
priced  right  down  with  the  lowest.  Compare 
for  yourself — then  see  your  Oliver  Dealer. 


The  Model  35  Self-Propelled,  with  the  greatest 
separating  capacity  of  all. 


The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  St. 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 
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99%  SCAB  FREE 

offer  spraying  with 


!  To  keep  trees  healthy  ami  to  produce 
marketable  crops 9  in  most  orchards 

The  Fruit  Needs  Thinning 

By  M.  B.  HOFFMAN 


soys  world's  largest 

McIntosh  growers  — Chazy  Orchards 


At  the  big  Chazy  orchard  in  New  York’s  Lake  Champlain  coun¬ 
try— the  world’s  largest  McIntosh  grower— the  apples  were  99 
percent  scab  free— after  spraying  with  Phygon-XL. 

Phygon-XL  effectively  controls  apple  scab, bitter  i~ot  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Brown  rot  blossom  blight  of  peaches  and  many 
other  stone  fruit  fungus  diseases  are  also  controlled.  Its  added 
advantages  are  low  cost  per  acre,  ease  of  use,  high  compatibility, 
mixes  effectively  with  the  most  commonly  used  fungicides  and 
insecticides,  is  harmless  to  pollen  and  bees,  and  does  not  affect 
odor  or  flavor  of  fruit. 

Order  Phygon-XL  from  your  loco!  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  Slates  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


prrducers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


HE  practice  of  thinning  fruit 
is  not  new.  In  his  Treatise 
of  Fruit  Trees  published 
in  London  (1768),  Thomas 
Hitt  wrote:  “When  there 
is  too  great  a  quantity  of 
fruit  suffered  to  remain 
;  upon  any  part  of  a  tree,  it  is  not  so 
!  good  as  if  there  were  only  a  proper 
;  quantity  left  on;  and  sometimes  a 
j  tree  becomes  weak  by  bearing  too 
j  plentifully  .  .  .” 

Since  Hitt’s  time  these  same  ideas 
have  been  enlarged  upon  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  much  experimental  evi¬ 
dence.  Authorities  are  in  general 
agreement  that  thinning  apples  from 
trees  which  carry  an  excessive  set 
accomplishes  the  following  points: 
(1)  increases  size,  appearance  and 
quality  of  the  remaining  fruit;  (2) 
helps  to  maintain  annual  bearing 
of  the  trees  and  imparts  resistance 
to  damage  by  winter  temperatures; 
and  (3)  reduces  tree  breakage  due 
to  over-bearing. 

Removing  fruit  in  the  thinning 
operation  increases  the  number  of 
leaves  per  fruit.  Thus  there  is  a 
greater  quantity  of  those  materials 
assimilated  by  the  leaves  available 
for  fruit  growth,  wood  growth,  fruit 
bud  formation  and  the  hardening 
processes.  In  general,  about  30  leaves 
per  fruit  are  required  to  produce 
apples  of  good  size  and  quality. 

Spacing  the  fruits  six  to  eight 
inches  apart  will  usually  result  in 
a  satisfactory  leaf-to-fruit  ratio.  How¬ 
ever,  no  exact  rules  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Old  trees  produce  fruit  of 
smaller  size  than  do  younger  trees. 
On  any  individual  tree  the  more 
vigorous  growth  usually  produces 
fruit  of  larger  size.  Varieties  that 
have  naturally  small  fruits,  such  as 
early  McIntosh  and  Winesap,  re¬ 
quire  somewhat  heaven  thinning 
than  those  with  large  fruits. 

The  amount  of  thinning  that  is 
desirable  or  necessary  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  variety  and  condi 
tions  that  affect  the  set.  With  such 
varieties  as  R.  I.  Greening,  McIntosh, 
Cortland  and  Rome  Beauty,  the 
breaking  of  clusters  to  a  single  fruit 
may  suffice.  However,  in  the  case 
of  heavy  setting  varieties  like  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  Early  McIntosh, 

I  Wealthy,  Grimes  Golden,  Golden 
Delicious  and  Baldwin,  additional 
spacing  of  the  fruit-bearing  clusters 
will  be  needed.  A  large  leaf  area  per 
fruit  is  essential  for  Delicious  and 
its  bud  sports  if  fruits  of  satisfactory 
size  and  dessert  quality  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Pears  are  seldom  thinned  under 
eastern  conditions.  It  is  relatively 


easy  to  over-thin  most  of  the  com¬ 
mon  varieties  grown,  Seekle  being 
an  exception  11  the  need  appears, 
reducing  cluster  to  one  fruit  should 
prove  adequate. 

Because  of  their  flower  habit  and 
self  fruitfulness,  thinning  of  most 
peach  varieties  is  practically  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Circumstances,  such  as  varietal 
differences,  tree  vigor  and  the  pre¬ 
mium  paid  for  large  fruits,  should 
determine  the  amount  of  thinning. 
Redhaven,  an  early  heavy  setting 
variety,  will,  require  much  more 
thinning  than  Golden  Jubilee  or 
Elberta.  Pruning  increases  the  vigor 
of  shoot  growth  and  thinning  should 
be  blended  with  the  amount  of 
pruning.  When  light  pruning  is 
practiced,  heavier  thinning  will  be 
in  order.  The  thinning  distance 
generally  suggested  is  from  six  to 
eight  inches. 

The  need  for  thinning  plums  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  species,  variety  and 
set.  The  Japanese  varieties  usually 
set  heavy  crops  requiring  removal 
of  about  one-half  of  the  fruit  in  order 
to  produce  an  acceptable  product. 
Varieties  belonging  to  the  European 
group  are  more  erratic  with  respect 
to  set,  and  thinning  is  not  always 
justified. 

The  sooner  thinning  is  accom¬ 
plished  following  bloom  the  more 
favorable  the  results.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  with  early  varieties  of 
all  fruits.  If  hand  thinning  is  to  be 
effective  in  promoting  annual  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  apple,  it  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  no  later  than  four  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bloom.  Of  course,  later 
thinning  can  be  depended  upon  to 
improve  the  current  crop.  With 
peaches  and  plums  much  benefit 
results  from  thinning  as  late  as  four 
weeks  before  maturity. 

Hand  thinning  represents  one  of 
the  greatest  single  costs  in  producing 
good  fruit.  Even  when  experienced 
and  dependable  help  is  available, 
adequate  thinning  of  apples  by  hand 
cannot  be  done  early  enough  to 
prevent  the  trees  from  becoming 
alternate  in  their  fruiting  habit 

The  advisability  of  chemical  thin¬ 
ning  will  depend  on  the  individual 
orchard,  the  variety,  the  amount  of 
bloom  and  the  bloom  weather.  The 
practice  must  be  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  final  set  will  be 
excessive.  Many  factors  will  influence 
the  outcome  and  the  most  favorable 
results  cannot  always  be  duplicated. 
This  is  because  tree  condition  and 
the  environment  usually  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

Chemical  thinning  of  such  heavy 
setting  varieties  as  Yellow  Trans- 


GR  ASS  SILAGE  EARNS 
MORE  PROFIT  IN 
SILVER  SHIELD 
STEEL  SILOS 

Grass  silage  made  in 
SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  lowers  feed 
costs,  turns  “wastc,, 
into  feed  nutrients. 
Buy  SILVER  SHIELD 
silo  in  size  you  need 
now,  increase  height 
later.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  FREE! 


■ 

is 

i 
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UNIVERSAL  j 

[j  STEEL  SILO  CO.  Box  528R,  Weedsport,  N  Y.  J 

*  Please  send  complete  nformation  on  ■ 
B  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silo.  B 
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Surplus—  Tremendous  Bargain  Offer 

Got  some  painting 
to  do?  Furniture, 
Woodwork.  Walls 
or  a  just  done,  do 
it  yourself  job? 
You  need  paint 
brushes.  Here  is  a 
set  of  vulcanized 
in  rubber,  Genuine 
Bristle  brushes. 
The  set  consists  of 
a  1",  a  2"  and  a 
3"  brush  all  for 
the  incredibly  low 
price  of  SI. 29.  Less 
than  you  would 
expect  to  pay  for 
any  one  brush  in 
this  set,  but  you 
get  all  3  matched 
brushes,  SI. 29  per 
set.  Please  add  25c 
postpaid  and  handling.  Limited  supply  on 
this  offer- — Order  now.  Limit  three  sets  to 
a  customer.  Money  back  guarantee. 

MATTHEW  DAY  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  P-430,  DUMONT,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Redhaven  peach  tree  txvigs  on  the  left  were  spray  thinned  with  NPA 
at  300  ppm  two  days  after  full  bloom.  Those  in  the  center  were  spray  thin¬ 
ned  with  IP C  at  300  ppm  a  month  after  full  bloom.  The  ones  on  the  right 
were  not  thinned  at  all.  (Photo,  July  15,  1955). 
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PAINT  BRUSHES  S1.29 

Plus  25c  Parcel  Post  and  Handling 


parent,  Jonathan  and  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  has  usually  proved  profitable. 
With  these  sorts,  insufficient  thin¬ 
ning  has  occurred  about  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  adequate  thinning  but, 
even  so,  the  treatment  is  generally 
helpful.  Varieties  with  more  speci¬ 
fic  requirements  for  cross-pollination, 
such  as  Delicious  and  Stayman,  often 
overset  but  they  call  for  more  judg¬ 
ment  when  spray  thinning  is  consi¬ 
dered. 


The  Golden  Delicious  branch  on  the 
left  teas  thinned  with  50  ppm  of 
amide  at  petal  fall.  The  one  on  the 
right  v:as  not  thinned.  Fruit  on  the 
thinned  branch  is  larger  in  size. 

{Photo,  July  1,  1955) 

The  DN  formulations  when  used 
as  a  spray  at  full  bloom  are  good 
thinners  for  Wealthy,  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  and  other  varieties  that  con¬ 
sistently  over  set.  However,  because 
of  the  necessity  for  exact  timing 
and  the  possibility  of  leaf  burn  with 
DN  materials,  fruit  growers  in  the 
humid  areas  of  the  Northeast  are 
more  interested  in  the  synthetic 
growth  regulators.  There  are  two  of 
these  used  for  thinning  apples; 
naphthaleneacetic  acid  (NAA)  and 
its  amide,  naphthaleneacetamide. 

While  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  satisfactory  thinning 
accomplished  with  NAA,  numerous 
cases  of  over-thinning  have  occurred. 
Moderate  to  severe  leaf  injury  has 
been  common,  especially  when  the 
treatment  was  made  at  the  petal  fall 
stage.  When  cloudy,  rainy  weather 
prevails,  the  leaves  may  remain  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  NAA  injury  for  two  or 
more  weeks  after  petal  fall.  In  con¬ 
trast,  applications  of  the  amide  at 
early  stages  of  development  have 
resulted  in  normal  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  both  leaves  and  shoots.  In 
most  cases  the  thinning  results  with 
amide  have  been  favorable. 

Under  any  given  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  NAA  seems  to  be  more  readily 
absorbed  than  its  amide.  This  may 
be  the  principal  reason  why  it  is 
the  more  potent  thinner. 

Experience  has  shown  that  thin¬ 
ning  is  always  heavier  with  all  varie¬ 
ties  in  years  when  cloudy,  rainy  wea¬ 
ther  predominates  during  the  pre¬ 
bloom  or  post-bloom  period.  This  has 
been  true  even  though  favorable 
weather  accompanied  the  bloom  and 
an  excessive  set  occurred.  Cloudy, 
wet  weather  must  condition  the 
foliage  for  maximum  absorption.  It 
is  under  such  conditions  that  NAA 
usually  over-thins  and  results  in  the 
worst  foliage  injury. 

In  general,  the  earlier  the  thin¬ 
ning  sprays  are  applied  following 
bloom,  the  more  effective  they  are 
in  reducing  set. 

The  absorption  of  growth  regula¬ 
tors  is  known  to  be  affected  by  the 
physical  structure  of  the  foliage  of 
different  plants.  Leaf  characters  vai'y 
considerably  with  different  apple 
varieties,  This  may  be  one  reason 
why  some  varieties,  including  Jon¬ 
athan,  R.  I.  Greening,  Cortland, 
Macoun  and  Baldwin  are,  under 
most  conditions,  more  responsive  to 
thinning  sprays  than  are  Early 
McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Golden  Delicious 
and  Rome  Beauty. 

Summer  apples,  such  as  Williams 
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Don't  let  "Shrinking  Horsepower 

get  planted  in  your  tractor 


Early  Red,  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Lodi  and  Oldenburg, 
have  a  short  growing  season  and 
should  be  thinned  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

A  growth  regulator  spray  for  thin¬ 
ning  summer  apples  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  during  late  bloom  or  at  .the 
petal  fall  stage.  Such  treatment  made 
later,  two  to  three  Weeks  following 
the  petal  fall,  will  likely  result  in 
little  or  no  thinning,  reduced  growth 
rate  and  premature  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  This  effect,  which  may  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  early  and  rapid  seed 
development  in  summer  apples,  has 
never  occurred  following  sprays  ap¬ 
plied  approximately  at  the  petal  fall 
stage.  •  Since  the  amide  can  be  used 
at  this  early  stage  without  leaf  in¬ 
jury,  it  is  the  only  choice  for  these 
early  sorts. 

Fall  and  winter  varieties  may  be 
spray  thinned  over  a  period  of  about 
10  to  14  days  beginning  with  the 
shedding  of  petals.  The  earlier  the 
thinning  is  done,  the  better  will  be 
the  size  of  fruit  and  the  chances  of 
repeat  bloom.  The  material  and  time 
of  application  should  be  governed 
by  the  situation.  When  there  has 
been  considerable  rainy  weather, 
amide  is  the  safer  material.  With 
predominately  sunny  conditions  and 
for  varieties  that  have  proven  diffi¬ 
cult  to,  thin,  such  as  Early  McIntosh, 
Wealthy  and  Golden  Delicious,  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  amide  will  likely  re¬ 
quire  that  the  application  be  made 
under  conditions  conducive  to  slow 
drying.  Such  conditions  usually  oc¬ 
cur  during  the  late  afternoon  or 
evening  hours  when  there  is  no  wind. 
During  sunny,  dry  seasons  the  use 
of  NAA,  about  10  days  after  petal 
fall,  may  well  be  considered  for 
heavy  setting  varieties. 

An  amide  spray  applied  10  days 
to  two  weeks  after  petal  fall  often 
results  in  numerous  small  seedless 
fruits  that  persist  throughout  the 
season.  Seed  abortion  in  these  pyg¬ 
mies  following  treatment  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  phenomenon  and 
amide  at  the  concentration  required 
for  thinning  apparently  prevents  the 
abcission  layer  from  forming. 

Both  the  DN’s,  as  a  bloom  spray, 
and  NAA,  as  a  post-bloom  treatment, 
have  been  rather  thoroughly  tested 
for  peach  thinning.  Neither  of  these 
materials  have  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  for  peach  thinning  in  eastern 
areas.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to 
be  the  exact  timing  required  for  the 
DN  bloom  treatment  and  the  leaf 
injury  and  erratic  thinning  resulting 
from  the  post  bloom  use  of  NAA. 

During  the  past  several  years  in¬ 
terest  has  centered  around  3-chloro- 
Isopropyl-N-phenyl  Carbamate  (IPC) 
and  N-l-naphthyl  phthalamic  acid 
(NPA)  for  peach  thinning.  When 
applied  three  to  four  weeks  after 
bloom,  IPC  will  reduce  the  set  of 
peaches  without  injury  to  foliage. 
However,  some  faults  including' 
variations  in  degree  of  thinning,  odd¬ 
shaped  fruits,  and  advanced  matur¬ 
ity  have  occurred.  NPA  has  shown 
promise  for  thinning  peaches  when 
applied  about  two  days  after  full 
bloom  or  as  the  petals  begin  to  fall. 
Later  sprays  will  cause  foliage  in¬ 
jury  and  should  be  avoided. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . . . 6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Although  your  tractor  will  never 
shrink  like  this — yoii  can  get  in  trouble 
when  “shrinking  horsepower”  gets 
planted  in  your  tractor. 

You  see,  as  the  engine  runs,  deposits 
build  up  in  the  combustion  chambers 
— on  pistons  and  rings — and  actually 
cut  down  the  horsepower. 

That's  why  you  need  the  oil  that 
combats  “shrinking  horsepower” — 
the  world’s  only  oil  super-refined  by 
the  exclusive  Alchlor  Process — New 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select. ' 


This  oil  not  only  controls  carbon ,  the 
cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and  over¬ 
heating — but  also  protects  against 
acids  and  corrosion  and  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil.  It  assures  mini¬ 
mum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  Avail¬ 
able  in  the  exact  grade  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  vour  tractor 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 

THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 

For  top  performance  Go  Gulf  all  the  way 

New  Gulf  No-Nox  is  the  clean-burning  gasoline 
.  .  .  with  the  highest  octane. 

Famous  Good  Gulf  Gasoline  gives  you  the  fin¬ 
est  performance  you  can  buy  at  regular  price. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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V/ATCH  OUT  WEEDS!  Even  buck  brush,  sow  thistle,  curly  dock  and  other  stubborn 


weeds  go  down  when  sprayed  with  Esteron  99. 


EASIEST  WAY  TO  WIN  YOUR  WAR  ON  WEEDS 


tolling  power,  eo.se  of  use  ond  versatility  make 
Esteron  99  your  wisest  buy  for  weed  control. 

Esteron  99*  is  really  effective.  That’s  why  it’s  in 
demand.  Its  powerful  chemicals  have  been  proved 
unsurpassed  for  weed  killing  power  even  on  so- 
called  "stubborn”  weeds  like  thistle,  dock  and 
buck  brush.  Not  only  is  Esteron  99  powerful,  it 
also  has  low  volatility — it  stays  where  it’s  put.  A 
single  spraying  is  tremendously  effective.  You’ll 


appreciate  the  "return-trip”  time  you  save. 

NO  CLOGGED  SPRAY  NOZZLES 

Esteron  99  is  also  an  easy  weed  killer  to  use.  It 
mixes  fast  even  in  hard  water,  and  stays  mixed. 
The  result:  you  get  an  uninterrupted  spray  in 
high  or  low  volume  sprayers.  Spray  nozzles  don’t 
clog  up.  You  don’t  have  to  keep  cleaning  strainers. 

GRAIN,  PASTURES,  DITCHBANKS,  ROADSIDES 

And  Esteron  99  is  versatile.  One  purchase  and 
you’re  all  set  to  get  after  weeds  in  small  grains, 


corn,  pastures,  ditchbanks,  roadsides — all  around 
your  farm.  Compare  Esteron  99  with  any  other 
weed  killer  for  effectiveness,  ease-of-use  and  ver¬ 
satility.  You'll  decide  it’s,  the  best  wray  to  win 
your  war  on  weeds. 

See  your  Dow7  dealer  listed  at  the  right  for  Esteron 
99  in  the  1 -gallon  or  5-gallon  can  or  in  the  30- 
gallon  drum,  the  dow  chemical  company,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Sales  Department,  Midland, 
Michigan. 

*Estervn  crul  99  are  trademarks  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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your  nearest  dealer 
is  listed  here 


CONNECTICUT 

LAKEVILLE 
Community  Services 

DELAWARE 

DOVER 

Clark  Seed  Company 
MIDDLETOWN 
White  Bros. 

SEAFORD 
Tull  Bros.,  Inc. 

MARYLAND 

CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge  Mfg.  Co. 

HAGERSTOWN 

J.  B.  Earl  Martin 

West  End  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 

HANCOCK 

Angel  Feed  &  Lumber 

HARRISONVILLE 

William  J.  Hanley 

HURLOCK 

W.  C.  Bradley  &  Son 

LEWISTOWN 

Daniel  Snook 

MAUGANSVILLE 

Maugansville  Elevator  &  Lumber 

MIDDLETOWN 

Everett  Moser 

MILLINGTON 

Julian  E.  Leager 

NEW  WINDSOR 

Farmers  Fertilizer  &  Feed  Co. 

POCOMOKE  CITY 

E.  P.  Matthews 

UNION  BRIDGE 

Farmers  Fertilizer  &  Feed  Co. 

WESTMINSTER 
Farmers  Fertilizer  &  Feed  Co. 
WILLIAMSPORT 
William  Gower  &  Son 

NEW  JERSEY 

ALLENTOWN 
Nelson  Maginnis 
BEVERLY 

Cooperative  Grower's  Assoc. 

CRANBURY 

Leroy  Dyal 

DARETOWN 

E.  W.  Holton 

DEERFIELD 

Deerfield  Produce  Supply  Co. 
ELMER 

Lester  Roork  Farm  Supply 
FLEMINGTON 
Berkaw  &  Mathews 
GLASSBORO 

Gloucester  County  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
GREENWICH 
Greenwich  Farm  Supply  Co. 
MULLICA  HILL 
W.  A.  Jones  &  Son 
NEW  EGYPT 
Norman  Bright,  Inc. 

PALMYRA 

C.  H.  Haines  &  Son,  Inc. 
PEDRICKTOWN 
H.  S.  Justice  &  Co. 

PRINCETON 

Stone  Acres  Farm  Supply 

SERGEANTSVILLE 

Burget  Feed  Company 

WASHINGTON 

Frank  Ryman  &  Sons 

NEW  YORK 

ALBURN 

Riester  Farm  Machinery 

ALDEN 

Youngs  Mill 

AMENIA 

George  W.  Cook 

AMENIA-DOVER  PLAINS 

Willson  &  Eaton  Company 

AMSTERDAM 

Florida  Implement  Company 

Shelp  &  Warner  Company 


ARCADE 

MC  and  CM  Drake  Corp. 
AVON 

Avon  Milling  Company' 

BALLSTON  SPA 

Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

BARRE  CENTER 

Bentley  Brothers 

BATAVIA 

Leo  Geitner 

BROCKPORT 

George  S.  Terry  Company 

CASSADAGA 

Cassadaga  Mills,  Inc. 

Famers  Cooperative 

CATTERAUGUS 

James  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

CHERRY  CREEK 

H.  A.  Samuelson 

CHILE 

Higbe  Farm  Supply 
CLARENCE  CENTRE 
Ebersole  Milling  Company 
CLAVERACK 
Red  Mills,  Inc. 

COHOES 

Emerick  Farm  Equipment 

COLLINS 

James  H.  Gray 

CONEWANGO  VALLEY 

Conewango  Valldy  Mills 

CORFU 

A.  J.  Hamilton 

EAGLE  MILLS 

Robert  Pollock 

EAST  AURORA 

Griggs  and  Ball  Company 

EASTON 

Norman  W.  Allen 

ELLICOTTVILLE 

R.  L.  Lecceadone  and  Son 

FALCONER 

Checker  Board  Feed  Store 


ESTERON  99 
controls  a  wide  variety 
of  weeds  at  low  cost 


FINDLEY  LAKE 

Findley  Lake  Farm  Supply 

FONDA 

Frank  Wendell 

FORT  PLAIN 

Russell  Ehle 

FRIENDSHIP 

R.  J.  Strahan 
GRANVILLE 

Race  Milling  Company 
GREENWICH 
Millerd  Bain 
HILLSDALE 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.,  Inc. 
HOLLEY 

McCrillis  and  Company 
HONEOYE  FALLS 

K.  C.  Livermore 
HUDSON 

Columbia  Farm  Supply 
JAMESTOWN 
Pearl  City  Mills,  Inc. 

KENDALL 

Lake  Shore  Feed  Service 
KINGFERRY 

Southern  Cayuga  Diesel  Tractor  Sale 
and  SVC 

LITTLE  VALLEY 
James  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

LYONS 

Schleede  Farm  Supply 
MACEDON 
Gordon  Camp 
MEDINA 

James  O.  Rignel  Company,  Inc. 
MIDDLEPORT 
J.  J.  Jackson  and  Son 
MIDDLETOWN 

L.  R.  Wallace 
MILLERTON 

S.  E.  Kimball,  Inc. 

Scoland  Equipment  Company 
OTISVILLE 

L.  R.  Wallace 
PALATINE  BRIDGE 
Leslie  T.  Waner,  Inc. 

PALMYRA 
Potters  Feed  Store 
PERRY 

G.  W.  Blodgett 
W.  Glen  Sedam 
POPLER  RIDGE 
Kingsfeed  Mill 
PORT  BYRON 
Burks  Hardware  and  Garage 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
Rymph  Feed  Stores 
RANSOM  VILLE 

Ransomville  Implement  &  Supply  Co. 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Dave’s  Farm  Supply 
RIPLEY 

Ripley  Feed  and  Coal  Co. 

SALEM 

William  J.  Chambers 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
Dake’s  Feed  Store 

SCHOHARIE 
J.  Leslie  Rickard 

SCHUYLERVILLE 
Schuyler  Feed  Service 

SCOTTSVILLE 

Carl  F.  Seaburg  Company,  Inc. 

STERLING 

Matson  Lumber  Company 

STONE  RIDGE 
George  Von  Bargen 
VALATIE 

Heins  Equipment  Company 

VALLEY  FALLS 

Wiley  Brothers 

WASHINGTON  VI LLE 

Saturno’s  Hardware  &  Farm  Supply 

WATERPORT 

Stanley  Barry  and  Son 

WEEDSPORT 

Borst  and  Son 

WEST  COXSACKIE 

Lovecky  Farm  Equipment 

WYOMING 

George  W.  Haxton  Company 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ANDREAS 
Calvin  Steigerwalt 
ATHOL 

Amity  Feed  &  Grain 
BEDFORD 

Kontz  Equipment  &  Supply  Co. 

BERNVILLE 

Mr.  L.  W.  Kissling 

BETHEL 

Frank  Swoyer 

BIRDSBORO 

F.  M.  Browns 

BOYERTOWN 

Henry  P.  Zimmers 

BREEZE  WOOD 

Rohm’s  Feed  Mill 

CENTERPORT 

Shollenberger  Farm  Supply 

CENTER  VALLEY 

Walter  K.  Long 

CENTRE  HALL 

Centre  Hall  Mills 

CHAMBERSBURG 

Cumberland  Valley  Co-op.  Assoc. 

CHESTER  SPRINGS 

Phoenix  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

CLAYSBURG 

Wright  Milling 

CLEONA 

Cleona  Hardware 

CREAMERY 

Creamery  Farm  Supply,  Inc. 

DOYLESTOWN 

E.  W.  Haldeman,  Inc. 

EDINBURGH 

Zortman  Flour  &  Feed  Co. 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

Kaylor  Brothers 

ELIZABETH  VILLE 

Swab  Wagon  Company 

EPHRATA 

C.  P.  Wenger  &  Sons 

EVERETT 

E.  E.  Conner 

Hinish  Feed  Store 

Sollenberger’s  Farm  Equipment  Co. 


ESTERON  99 
has  important  uses 
all  around  the  farm 


FLEETWOOD 
Fleetwood  Mill 
F.  M.  Browns 
FREIDENSBURG 
Dewald  &  Lengle 
GREENCASTLE 
Paul  W.  Zeger 
HAMBURG 

Shollenberger  Farm  Supply 
Wentzel  &  Metz  Feed  Mill 
HEGINS 
Huntsinger’s  Mill 
HUNTINGDON 
Laney’s  Feed  Mill 
JERSEY  SHORE 
Mencers  Farm  Supply 
JOHNSTOWN 
Hershberger’s  Corp. 

E.  L.  Hoffman 

KUTZTOWN 

Fenstermacher  Hardware 

Hauck  Feed  &  Supply 

LEBANON 

Henry  Zug 

Kreider  Farm  Supply 

LEHIGHTON 

Marzen  Feed  Mill 

LEOLA 

Joseph  Good  &  Sons 
LIGONIER 
Ligonier  Sales  Co. 
MAPLETON  DEPOT 
FI.  O.  Andrews  &  Son 


MARTINSBURG 

Albert  Forsheys  Mill 

Overs  Feed  Store 

McCLURE 

Will  &  Wagner 

McCONNELLSBURG 

Ott  Brothers 

McVEYTOWN 

H.  O.  Andrews  &  Son 

MERCERSBURG 

B.  C.  Snider  &  Sons 
MIDDLE  CREEK 

C.  R.  Klingler 
MIFFLIN 

W.  H.  Manbeck  &  Co. 

MIFFLINBURG 

Snook’s  Mill 

MORGANTOWN 

Ira  Nissley 

MT.  AIRY 

Snaders  Mill 

NAZARETH 

G.  Hiram  Buchman,  Inc. 

NEW  BERLINVILLE 

Erb  &  Henry 


ESTERON  99 
mixes  easily,  even  in 
hard  water 


NEW  PARIS 

Harry  Findly 

Henry  Schoenthal 

NEWPORT 

H.  R.  Wentzel  &  Son 

NEWTOWN 

Newtown  Co-op.  Association 
NORTHAMPTON 

R.  A.  Smith  Milling  Co. 
NORTHBROOK 

Caleb  P.  Fulton  Co.,  Inc. 

NORTH  EAST 
Floyd  Boblentz 
OAKS 

Ralph  E.  Dunmore 
ORANGEVILLE 

S.  W.  Greveling 
PALMYRA 
John  B.  Curry 

PENNSYLVANIA  FURNACE 
C.  W.  Behrer 
PHOENIXVILLE 
Phoenix  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

PINE  GROVE 
Russell  Felty  Feeds 
POTTSTOWN 
Sunshine  Feed  Store 
RICHFIELD 
Richfield  Feed  Mill 
RICHLAND 
John  Zug 

RICHLANDTOWN 
Richland  Feed  Co. 

SALUNGA 
Heistand  Feed  Mill 
SCHAEFFERSTOWN 
Huber  Brothers 
SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN 
Wilbert  C.  Staffer 
SHADE  GAP 
Hess’s  Miff 
SHERIDAN 
Shenk  Feed  Mill 
SHILLINGTON 
F.  M.  Browns 
Stambaugh  &  Sons 
SINKING  SPRING 
F.  M.  Brown’s  Sons,  Inc. 
SOUDERTON 
Moyer  &  Son 
SPRINGS 
Miller  Brothers 
STAHLSTOWN 

V.  B.  Roadman 
THOMPSONTOWN 
Roy  Burns 
TYRONE 

Tyrone  Miffing  Co. 

W.  C.  Morrow  &  Son 
WARRINGTON 

C.  F.  Petry 
WATERFALL 

D.  P.  Knepper 
WATERFORD 
Joseph  Majerik 
WAYNECASTLE 
Charles  F.  Miller 
WAYNESBORO 

Beck  &  Benedict  Hdwe.,  Inc. 

Leamans  Seed  Store 

WEBSTER  MILLS 

W.  Russell  Kendall 

WERNERSVILLE 

Wertz  Miffing  Company 

WEST  LEESPORT 

Pleasant  Valley  Roller  Mills 

WILLIAMSBURG 

Flammonds  Auto  Service 

Keystone  Miffing  Company 

Longnecker  Supply  &  Implement  Sales 

WINDBER 

Hershberger’s  Corp. 
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CHAIN  SAW 

EASY  to  carry 
EASY  to  use 

The  light  1 9  pounds  of  the  E Z  are  easy  to  carry 
up  a  tree,  for  instance,  and  it  makes  smooth, 
fast  cuts  in  any  position. 


uadcedau/ed  The  full  5  horsepower  makes  quick  work  of  any 
5  HORSEPOWER  kind  of  cutting  —  felling,  bucking,  notching,  limbing, 

19  POUNDS  boring,  undercutting.  It  cuts  through  8"  Oak  in 

5  seconds  and  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds,  and  handles 
NEW  LOW  COST  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 


Have  a  free  demonstration  today  and  see  for  yourself. 
And  ask  about  the  convenient  time  payment  plan. 


WIN  A  HOMELITE 
EZ  FREE! 

24  Homelite  EZ  chain 
saws  being  given  away 
every  month.  Nothing 
to  buy.  Nothing  to  write. 
No  obligation.  Just  ask 
your  nearest  Homelite 
dealer  howyou  can  win. 
See  him  today ! 

Complete  Line  of  Chain 
Saws  for  Every  Cutting  Job 


Homelite 


2605  RIVERDALE  AVE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  AMERICAN,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Cprryable  Chain  Saws  •  Pumps  •  Generators 
Blowers 

In  Canada:  Terry  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.  —  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Vancouver,  Ottawa,  Edmonton,  Moncton 


HARD-STONE 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through- 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 


Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


MASTITIS 

Costs  Dairymen  Millions  $  every  year. 
In  fighting  Mastitis  —  DETECTION 
comes  first.  Ask  your  Veterinarian, 
Creamery  or  write  today  for  free 
samples  of 


with  the  little  green  spots,  which  help 
a  Dairyman  to  tell  the  Degree  or 
severity  of  the  infection. 

STERLING  RESEARCH  CORP. 

DAIRY  DIV.  RNY,  SIDWAY  BLDG. 
BUFFALO  3,  NEW  YORK 


ENTIRE  COUPLER 


HI  STRENGTH 
ALUMINUM  ALLOY- 


2  BOLT  CLAMP 
INTEGRAL  WITH 


2  BOLT  RING  CLAMP 


AUTOMATIC  COUPLING 


SELFSEALING 


•  Compare  the  Hardie  Coupler  with 
any  other  point-by-point.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  in  a  Hardie. 

•  Flow  resistance  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  by  Hardie’s  finer  interior 
finish  on  coupler  and  valves. 

•  Positive  holding,  and  elimination 
ot  tube  creep  are  assured  by  2-bolt 
clamps  on  coupler  and  hook  ring. 


Choose  the  best  when  you  buy  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  best  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again,  lasts  as 
long  as  the  farm  and  is  always  ready  to  work.  Hardie 
builds  the  very  finest  system  that  the  most  modern  de¬ 
sign,  highest  quality  materials  and  skilled,  responsible 
workmanship  can  produce. 


SEE  THE  HARDIE  BEFORE  YOU  BUY! 


O  No  surging.  Special  design  fea¬ 
tures  in  coupler  and  valves  avoid 
this  trouble-maker. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Syracuse  Farm  Supply 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Frank  Twist 
Northumberland,  Pa. 


RAIN  CONTROL 


New  England  irrigation  Co.  Landis  Bros. 

P.  0.  Box  3)2  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

7‘  Maflufaciored  only  by 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company,  Hudson,  Michigan. 

_ _ _ . 


irrigation  systems , 


The  HIGH  QUALITY  Line 


For  Useful  Farm  Water  Systems: 
Plenty  of  Outlets 


The  ultimate  usefulness  of  a  farm 
water  system  will  be  limited  if  short¬ 
sightedness  prevails  in  laying  out 
the  supply  piping.  Once  the  correct 
size  pump  has  been  selected  to  meet 
maximum  daily  water  requirements, 
the  next  concern  should  be  with  plan¬ 
ning  sufficient  outlets  in  the  home 
and  around  the  farm  for  maximum 
convenience. 

Here  is  where  foresightedness 
pays  off.  Lack  of  water  at  some  point 
where  it  is  needed  in  farming  can 
cost  money  in  terms  of  lost  produc¬ 
tion  time.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  such 
profit-paring  interruptions  in  the 
work  schedule  by  planning  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  water  system  correctly  in 
the  first  place,  giving  full  weight 
alike  to  present  and  probable  future 
needs. 

The  location  of  water  outlets  in 
the  home  will  be  determined  by  po¬ 
sitioning  of  plumbing  fixtures  and 
plumbing-connected  appliances.  How¬ 
ever,  in  planning  water  outlets  for 
the  farm,  a  number  of  different  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  considered.  The  prim¬ 
ary  consideration  is  to  have  enough 
for  piping  water  to  as  many  points 
as  it  may  be  needed.  Where  water 
needs  are  concerned,  one  farm  diff- 
eres  from  another  sufficiently  so  that 
an  exact  blueprint  for  locating  water 
outlets  cannot  be  given.  However, 
certain  basic  factors  should  figure  in 
all  planning.  The  following  sugges¬ 
tions  presume  conditions  that  will  be 
found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on 
a  majority  of  farms. 

Around  the  outside  of  the  farm 
home  itself,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  outlet  at  every  100-foot  in¬ 
terval.  This  permits  a  50-foot  hose 
to  reach  any  spot  around  the  home 
for  watering  shrubs,  as  well  as  clean¬ 
ing  the  porch,  steps,  front,  back  and 
side  walks. 

Outlets  in  the  dairy  barn  will  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  accom¬ 
modations  provided  for  housing  the 
cattle.  For  instance,  if  the  cows  are 
confined  in  stanchions,  there  should 
be  an  automatic  drinking  cup  for 
each  two  cows.  There  should  be  a 


hose  connection  back  of  each  row  of 
cows  and  located  mid-way  in  the  row. 
This  will  pennit  easy  daily  washing 
of  the  floor  and  gutters  for  each  row. 
If  the  cows  are  free  to  roam  the  barn 
at  night,  there  should  be  an  outlet 
for  a  community  watering  tank.  A 
separate  water  outlet  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  calf  stalls  or  maternity 
stalls. 

In  a  milking  parlor,  there  should 
be  one  water  outlet  for  hosing  down 
the  floor.  In  addition,  warm  water 
outlets  are  desirable  because  wash¬ 
ing  of  udders  with  warm  water  in 
preparation  for  milking  helps  cows 
to  let  down  their  milk.  There  should 
be  one  such  outlet  for  every  two 
cows.  Where  milking  machines  are 
employed,  a  rinse  fountain,  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  is  needed 
for  every  milking  stall.  Frequent 
rinsing  of  teat  cups  helps  to  keep 
them  clean  and  free  of  udder- 
infecting  bacteria. 

In  the  milk  house,  there  should 
be  water  outlets  for  serving  the  uten¬ 
sil  washing  vat,  lavatory,  and  a  hose 
connection  for  cleaning  the  floor.  If 
a  toilet  is  to  be  included,  another 
water  outlet  will  be  required  to 
supply  the  flush  tank  and  bowl. 

In  a  hog  house,  at  least  one  outlet 
will  be  needed  for  supplying  each 
automatic  watering  device,  or  a  hose 
outlet  for  filling  a  movable  watering 
trough.  A  hog  wallow  outside  will 
need  a  water  outlet  of  its  own. 

Stationary  farrowing  houses  will 
need  a  water  outlet.  Movable  farrow¬ 
ing  pens  will  have  to  be  supplied  by 
the  nearest  convenient  hose  connec¬ 
tion.  * 

If  birds  are  divided  into  pens  in  a 
poultry  house,  one  water  outlet 
should  be  included  for  each  pen.  If 
the  birds  are  housed  together,  the 
number  of  water  outlets  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  how  many  watering  de¬ 
vices  are  being  used  and  their  size. 
As  a  general  rule,  poultry  waterers 
should  be  so  spaced  that  laying  hens 
need  travel  no  farther  than  10  feet 
for  a  drink. 

The  farm  shop  and  machinery 


When  chickens  have  running  water,  they  drink  more — and  more  frequently 
— resulting  in  greater  feed  consumption  and  additional  eggs. 


Cores  with  water  constantly  available  to  them  in  automatic  cups  are 
reported  to  produce  10  to  20  per  cent  more  milk  than  cows  turned  out 

twice  a  day  to  drink. 
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shed  should  have  a  water  outlet,  for  [ 
washing  equipment,  tempering  hot  ! 
metal,  and  supplying  water  for  en¬ 
gine  radiators  and  batteries. 

As  far  as  fire  protection  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  farmer  should  be  able 
to  reach  any  part  of  his  buildings, 
inside  or  out,  with  a  50-foot  hose 
length,  plus  about  15  feet  of  spray. 
This  requirement  may  necessitate  no 
more  than  a  simple  relocation  of 
some  of  the  outlets.  If  this  is  not  fea¬ 
sible,  additional  outlets  will  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Most  important  of  all,  protect  the 
wiring  of  the  water  system  against 
the  possibility  of  burning  out  in  case 
of  fire.  The  pump  should  be  placed 
on  an  entirely  separate  circuit  from 
other  equipment  and  connected  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  meter.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  run  the  wiring  con¬ 
necting  with  the  pump  underground, 
rather  than  alongside  a  building 
where  it  might  be  burned  in  the 
event  of  fire. 

Exposed  water  supply  piping 
should  be  protected  against  freezing 
with  thermostatic  heater  cable. 
Water  will  flow  as  freely  during 
freezing  as  temperate  weather  if 
frost-proof  yard  hydrants  and  faucets 
are  installed.  Water  outlets  in  live¬ 
stock  feeding  lots  need  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded  against  mechanical  damage 
by  animals  with  the  construction  of 
suitable  enclosures,  unless  the  out¬ 
let  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
watering  device  it  supplies.  Numer¬ 
ous  shut-off  valves  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  supply  lines,  so  that  vari¬ 
ous  sections  can  be  temporarily  re¬ 
moved  from  service  for  repairs 
without  closing  down  the  entire 
system.  John  C.  Hosford 

Parathion  for  Pear  Psylla 

Along  with  fire  blight,  pear  psylla 
is  among  the  worst  enemies  of  New 
York  pear  production.  Prof.  F.  G. 
Mundinger  of  Cornell  University 
says  failure  to  control  it  has  been 
“a  chief  cause  of  waning  interest  in 
pear  growing  in  the  State.”  Tests  at 
the  experiment  station  in  Geneva 
have  shown  that  dinitro  sprays  are 
toxic  to  eggs  and  to  young,  but  not  to 
mature  psylla  insects.  Parathion  and 
some  of  the  other  phosphorus  insecti¬ 
cides  have  been  shown  effective 
against  both  the  eggs  and  the  adults, 
according  to  Prof.  Mundinger.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  says  parathion  will  not 
injure  either  fruit  or  foliage  of  pear 
trees.  The  pear  psylla  overwinters  as 
an  adult  and  comes  out  the  first 
warm  days  of  Spring.  The  first  para¬ 
thion  spray  should  be  applied  when 
bud  scales  loosen,  but  before  green 
leaf  tips  appear. 

Anhydrous  Ammonia 
and  Potatoes 

According  to  Dr.  M.  W.  Meadows 
of  Cornell  University,  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  fertilizer  is  “not  too  practical 
for  per-pound  cost  of  nitrogen”  on 
a  custom  basis.  This  82-per-cent  ni¬ 
trogen  carrier  was  first  discovered  in 
New  York  State  years  ago  and  “quite 
a  few”  upstate  farmers  currently  em¬ 
ploy  it  through  custom  application. 
Dr.  Meadows  reports,  however,  that 
if  a  farmer  owns  a  storage  tank  and 
the  applicator  —  together  they  cost 
about  $800,  he  can  use  anhydrous 
ammonia  to  put  40  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  into  an  acre  of  land  for  about 
$5.00;  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
from  ammonium  nitrate  would  come 
to  about  $5.60.  He  warns  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  material  is  a  gas  and  must 
be  injected  four  to  six  inches  deep 
in  the  soil,  it  would  “prune  potato 
roots  terribly.” 


Hilt  more  bushels 


ooo 


A  good  test  of  any  high-yielding  crop  is 
the  way  it  feels  bouncing  off  your  shovel 
— solid  weight  that  makes  the  metal  ring ! 

That  shovel  test  tells  you  a  great  deal 
about  an  Allis-Chalmers  combine.  You  feel 
the  difference  in  a  surprising  surge  of  extra 
bushels — harvested  cleanly  even  from 
stubbornly-lodged  or  weedy  fields. 

Now  comes  even  bigger  news — a  real 
scoop  in  farming!  This  year,  Allis- 
Chalmers  brings  you  a  choice  of  machines 
in  all  three  combine  fields;  a  cost-cutting. 


bin-filling  harvest  for  every  crop  and 
every  acreage. 

Now  on  your  own  farm,  whatever  its 
size,  you  can  command  a  combine  bearing 
the  greatest  name  in  harvesting  ...  at  a 
right  price. 

With  weather  and  crop  news  breaking 
fast,  your  best  friend  can  be  a  new  Allis- 
Chalmers  combine.  Talk  to  your  dealer — 
be  ready  to  cash  in  on  big-opportunity 
crops  harvested  at  the  just-right  stage 
of  ripening. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  I,  WtS, 


2.  Medium-size  SELF-PROPELLED 

9- ft.  and  12-ft.  Model  100  All-Chop  Harvester 

10- ft.  and  7-ft.  Model  T  Gleaner-Bald  win 
combine 

3.  “GIANTS  OF  THE  HARVEST” 

14  ft.  and  12-ft.  Models  A  &  R  Gleaner- 
Baldwin  combine 

ALL-CRO?  euxd  GLEANER- BALD  WIN 
AU:a-Cfcwuai«*ci»  sridoaiAcka 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  <|> 


May  5,  1956 
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NOW!  AT  A  NEW  LOW  PRICE! 

THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  WEED  KILLER 

WEEDONE  LV4 

Clewi  OtcpimdA  MdTmw'Rowi.., 
SweJUotmf.,,  \mjuwm  If  Ml 


6*r.si*  wifK At  'fivnnt 


Now  you  no  longer  need  look  around  for  “something 
just  as  good’’  as  Weedone  LV4.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  no  substitutes — only  imitations.  Weedone  LV4 
goes  further  .  .  .  kills  more  weeds  and  increases 
yields.  You  cover  more  acreage  per  dollar,  and  you 
get  Weedone  LV4's  proved  residual  action  for  pre¬ 
emergence.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one 
to  two  cultivations — the  early  and  most  costly  ones. 
Yes,  you  can  now’  use  the  original,  genuine  brand-name  product  —  Weedone  LV4  — 
and  actually  save  money  doing  so. 

PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN 

Put  it  on  after  planting,  but  before  the  corn  breaks  through  the  ground,  and  it  w'ill 
cure  your  biggest  headache — annual  grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds. 

POST-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  BROADLEAF  WEEDS 

Spray  in  the  bud-to-bloom  stage.  You  will  kill  annual  broadleaf  weeds,  and  control 
such  perennial  weeds  as  Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy  spurge,  and  others, 

LOW  VOLATILITY 

Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2.4-D — the  original  formulation 
often  imitated,  never  duplicated.  Eliminate  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops. 

FOR  ROADSIDES  AND  FENCE  ROWS 

Weedone  LV4  has  proved  more  effective  in  killing  pow  er  on  weeds  like  cattail,  rayless 
goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb's  quarters,  and  most  broadleaf  weeds  on  road¬ 
sides.  It  also  kills  woody  plants,  such  as  willow,  cherry,  honeysuckle,  hazel  and  sumac. 

Get  the  best  weed  kilter  money  can  buy 


WEEDA20L 

Kills 

POISON  IVY 


This  is  the  great  new  Aminotriazole 
herbicide  discovery  you've  been  read¬ 
ing  about.  Also  kills  Canada  thistle, 
quack  grass,  and  a  dozen  other 
“worst  problem”  weeds.  Is  non- 
selective.  Doesn’t  sterilize  the  soil. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  •  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  •  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agriculture!  Chemicois  Division  •  Originofors  of  2,4-D  and  2,4, S-T  Weed  Killers 


I  WEEDONE  I 


R'C;P 


WEEDONE 


YOU  CAN  TOO 

tfndLdt  on 


Uale 


Irrigation  Pumping  Units  •  Sold  through 
Distributors  Well  Qualified  to  Engineer 
a  System  Best  Suited  to  YOUR  Needs. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  RN  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Prompt  answer  guaranteed. 


IRRIGATES 


Name 


THIS 
MAN 

BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE 
To  Wlcke  His  Crop  Thrive  in  '56 


Address 


Water  Source .  No.  Acres... 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


HALE 


FIRE  PUMP  CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 
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How  To  Combat1 
Cutworms 

Every  Spring  my  bean  plants  are 
almost  destroyed  by  cutworms.  I  can 
protect  tomato  plants  with  tar-paper 
collars,  but  I  cannot  do  this  with  all 
the  beans.  What  can  you  suggest? 

New  York  g.  b.  b. 

Cutworms  are  the  larvae  from  the 
moths  commonly  seen  around  bright 
lights  in  Summer.  Accordingly,  con¬ 
trol  of  these  moths  is  part  of  the 
whole  prevention  program.  DDT  is 
usually  effective  against  them.  The 
larvae  feed  mostly  at  night,  hiding 
under  sod  or  stones  during  the  day. 
Frequently,  they  are  recoverable  di¬ 
rectly  beneath  the  plants  they  have 
severed. 

If  you  cannot  use  the  tarred-paper 
“fences"  for  the  beans — and  it  cannot 
be  seen  how  you  can — you  might  try 
the  bait  method.  Scatter  poison  bait 
around  the  beans;  the  cutworms,  at¬ 
tracted  to  it,  eat  it  and  are  killed. 
One  mix  is:  five  pounds  wheat  bran, 
four  ounces  either  of  white  arsenic 
or  Paris  green,  one  pint  of  cheap  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  the  juice  or  grindlings  of 
one  lemon.  Use  enough  water — about 
seven  pints — to  make  the  mixture 
crumbly  and  moist.  Another  formula 
for  an  effective  poison  bait,  in  larger 
quantity,  is:  bran,  25  pounds,  Paris 
green,  sodium  fluosilieate,  white  ar¬ 
senic,  or  40  per  cent  wettable  toxa- 
phene  powder,  one  pound,  or  25  per 
cent  wettable  aldrin  powder,  two 
ounces,  or  40  per  cent  wettable 
chlordane  powder,  eight  ounces,  or 
25  per  cent  wettable  dieldrin 
powder,  two  ounces,  or  25  per  cent 
wettable  heptachlor  powder,  four 
ounces.  The  combination  is  of  bran 
and  any  one  of  these  in  about  three 
gallons  of  water.  A  teaspoon  of  ar¬ 
senic  in  a  quart  of  corn  meal  is  also 
a  good  bait.  One  pint  of  two  pounds 
to  the  gallon  heptachlor  emulsion  in 
100  gallons  of  water  can  be  used  to 
fend  off  the  cutworms;  it  should  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  plants.  A 
five-per-cent  DDT,  methoxychlor  or 
toxaphene  powder  may  also  be  used 
to  repel  the  cutworms  ,  as  long  as  it 
is  applied  early  enough  to  work  its 
way  somewhat  into  the  soil  where 
cutworms  are.  Two  pounds  of  actual 
dieldrin  or  aldrin  harrowed  into  the 
bean  soil  should  also  prevent  cut¬ 
worm  damage.  Be  sure  to  follow  di¬ 
rections  on  labels  of  insecticide 
containers  and  make  sure  children 
and  animals  stay  away  from  the  poi¬ 
son  baits. 


Book  Note 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Garden 
Plants. — Home  gardeners  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  this  book  re¬ 
cently  published  by  the  American 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science  and 
The  National  Fei'tilizer  Association. 
It  includes  material  useful  to  care 
and  management  of  home  lawns, 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
house  plants.  Each  chapter  is  written 
by  an  authority  or  authorities  in  a 
particular  field.  The  language,  itself 
clear,  simple  and  easy  to  understand, 
is  supplemented  by  tables  and  pic¬ 
tures,  many  in  full  color.  Chapter 
titles  are:  “How  Plants  Grow”,  “If 
You  Want  a  Good  Lawn”,  “Shrubs 
for  the  Home  Grounds”,  “House 
Plants  Bring  Nature’s  Beauty  In¬ 
doors”,  “Fertilizers  for  Garden  Flow¬ 
ers,”  “How  About  a  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den?”,  and  “Small  Fruits  for  the 
Home  Garden.”  The  book  places 
primary  emphasis  on  growing  of 
plants  from  a  nutritional  standpoint. 
It  has  a  complete  index.  l.  d.  t. 

For  sale  at  $3.00  by  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  nine  cents  city  sales  tax.) 


Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is 
the  handle  with  fits  them  all.  — 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat  of  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table. 


KILL 

w-aie/i-bame 

6ERM.S 

before  they 

HURT 


YOU! 

with 

SURECL 

The  Miracle  Feeder 


lust 


Don't  gamble  with  your 
family  s  health!  Water¬ 
borne  germs  cause  ty¬ 
phoid,  cholera,  and  other 
i  diseases.  Chlorine  auto¬ 
matically  fed  into  your 
water  system  in  proper 
amounts  by  SURECLOR 
will  make  your  water  safe. 

Also  eliminates  red 
water  and  corrosion  with 
MARK  Sure  Clear  crystals. 


pennies 
a  week  l 

Mfd.  by  PADDOCK  of  TEXAS,  DALLAS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  -  get  the  facts  NOW! 


CLAYTON  MARK  &  C0.,E9,1a°n«o'Sr*T 

Please  send  the  FREE  illustrated  book  orj 
SURECLOR  and  the  name  of  my  SURE¬ 
CLOR  deal  er. 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


.Zone _ State. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Deigned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  In  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  compete 
information  —  write  todayi 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-E,  Adams,  N.Y. 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


MORE  BUSTERS,  BACKACHES 


A  BETTER  CARDEN  IN  >/2  THE  TIME 

the  sturdy  D  ADI/CD 
lightweight 

WEEDER-MULCHER  CULTIVATOR 
For  gardener,  former,  nurseryman. 

Now  you  can  get  rid  of  garden 
weeds  as  easily  as  mowing  your 
lawn.  Smooth,  rolling  action  makes 
weeds  and  clods  disappear  —  fast ! 

So  easy  a  woman  or  boy  can  use  it. 

8  rotating  blades,  plus  underground 
knife,  destroy  weeds,  break  clods. 

Or,  turn  over  and  use  3  cultivator 
shovels.  Also  available  with  five 
2-inch  duckfoot  shovels. 

Barker  Weeders,  a  standby  for  over  fifty  years. 
There’s  a  lifetime  of  easy  gardening  in  every  Bar¬ 
ker.  Don't  buy  imitations. 

Write  for  literature  and  new  low  price,  today. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.'  Dept.  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 
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FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


Kind  and  Capacity  of  Water 
Storage  Tank 

Having  found  three  springs  about 
20  feet  apart  with  a  nice  flow  of 
clear  water — two  of  the  springs  have 
a  steady  flow  of  one  quart  eaeh 
every  20  seconds,  the  other  one  has 
a  flow  of  one  quart  a  minute — I 
feel  that  this  find  of  water  would 
l)e  worth  a  great  deal  and  much 
cheaper  than  a  drilled  well,  although 
it  may  take  about  a  thousand  feet 
of  pipe.  I  would  like  to  pipe  these 
three  springs  into  a  storage  tank 
and  from  tank  to  house.  Would  a  500- 
gal.  storage  tank  made  with  cement 
blocks  be  suitable  or  would  a  plain 
cement  tank  be  the  best?  What  size 
of  tank  would  I  have  to  build  to  hold 
500  gals.?  Would  a  500-gal.  cement 
septic  tank  be  suitable  for  a  storage 
tank?  I  plan  to  use  one-inch  plastic 
pipe.  Is  there  any  danger  of  mice 
or  squirrels  chewing  into  the  pipe 
if  it  is  buried  about  three  feet? 

New  Hampshire  l.  a.  m. 

The  type  of  material  you  use  for 
a  storage  tank  depends  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  its  location.  For  example,  if 
you  plan  to  have  it  free  and  stand¬ 
ing  above  ground,  it  must  be  able  to 
withstand  the  water  pressure.  Con¬ 
crete  blocks  would  not  be  the  best 
material  for  this  purpose.  If  below 
ground  where  it  would  be  supported 
against  the  outward  pressure  of  the 
water,  concrete  blocks  would  do  very 
nicely.  They  would  also  be  easier  to 
use  than  if  you  used  poured  concrete. 

The  blocks-  would  have  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  frostproof  foundation 
and  waterproofed  with  two  or  three 
coats  of  water-cement  paint  (avail¬ 
able  at  any  building  supply  store). 

To  hold  500  gallons,  you  need 
about  70  cubic  feet  of  storage  space 
below  the  inlet  pipe.  A  tank  measur¬ 
ing  four  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep 
and  five  feet  long  would  be  ample 
size  for  your  requirement. 

A  good  quality  plastic  tubing 
would  serve  your  purpose  very  well. 
You  need  not  worry  about  it  bursting 
if  it  freezes. 


Best  Location  for  Chimney 

In  one  of  your  recent  Farm  Work 
Shop  columns  you  commented  that 
a  chimney  near  the  center  of  the 
house  is  less  efficient  than  one  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  outside.” 

Would  you  care  to  go  a  little 
further  into  the  reasons  for  this? 

Maine  n.  s. 

N.  S.’s  concern  is  right.  An  inside 
chimney  is  more  efficient  than  an 
outside  chimney.  They  have  better 
draft  and  much  of  the  waste  heat 
from  the  furnace  is  absorbed  in  the 
structure.  An  outside  chimney  may 
be  chilled  and  thus  have  a  faulty 
draft.  It  does  not  reclaim  waste  heat 
as  does  the  inside  chimney.  Also  they 
are  more  expensive  to  build. 

1  am  pleased  you  brought  the 
error  to  my  attention.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  error,  but  “there  it 
is.” 


Floor  on  Floor  to  Prevent 
Leaks 

We  have  a  small  barn  (unheated) 
connected  to  our  home,  the  first 
floor  of  which  is  just  about  large 
enough  to  garage  our  small  car.  The 
floor  of  this  barn,  onto  which  we 
drive  our  car,  is  double  wood,  but  not 
matched  lumber  and,  unfortunately, 
the  boards  of  both  floors  run  the 
same  way,  with  no  tar  paper  or  other 
material  between  them. 

Our  problem  is  that  rain  water  or 
melting  snow,  dripping  off  the  car, 
runs  through  the  spaces  between  the 
boards  of  this  floor  into  the  space  be¬ 
low,  where  we  have  a  workshop. 
When  we  use  this  workshop  in  the 
wintertime,  we  heat  it  with  a  wood 


burning  stove.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
heat  from  this  stove  escapes  up 
though  the  floor  in  question,  and  it 
may  be  desirable  to  insulate  the 
ceiling  of  that  area. 

Undoubtedly  the  replacement  of 
one  thickness  of  the  barn  floor,  using 
matched  lumber,  laid  over  tar  paper, 
or  other  suitable  material,  would 
solve  our  problem.  However,  we 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
material  that  could  be  put  onto  this 
floor  as  it  is  now,  so  as  to  make  it 
leakproof,  and  at  a  cost  less  than 
the  plan  stated.  a.  b.  l. 

The  plan  you  mention — a  matched 
wood  floor  over  waterproof  paper — - 
would  be  the  easiest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Any  other  material,  such  as 
concrete  or  black  top,  would  pose 
the  problem  as  to  whether  the  wood 
floor  construction  you  now  have 
would  safely  withstand  the  extra 
load.  Unless  these  materials  were 
put  on  sufficiently  thick  to  be  un¬ 
affected  by  the  movement  of  the 
present  floor  structure,  they  would 
break  up  rather  quickly.  I  think  your 
best  solution  is  1x3  fir  flooring  over 
a  layer  of  30-lb.  asphalt  felt. 


Two-Story  Barn  Preferred 

We  have  an  old  barn  which  is 
greatly  in  need  of  repair;  so  much 
repair  that  I  think  it  would  be  cheap¬ 
er  to  build  a  new  one.  Could  you  tell 
me  which  is  more  economical  and 
convenient — the  low-type  barn  with 
a  separate  pole  barn  for  hay  storage, 
or  the  two-story  hip  roof  barn  with 
hay  storage  overhead? 

If  possible,  could  you  send  me  the 
amount  it  would  cost  for  the  low- 
type  and  the  two-story  barn?  I  have 
been  thinking  seriously  of  putting 
up  the  low  one-story  type.  I  plan  to 
have  it  so  that  it  will  hold  50  head  of 
Holsteins.  I  plan  to  build  it  out  of 
cement  blocks;  is  this  advisable? 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  c. 

Without  knowing  all  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  involved  in  your  dairy  oper¬ 
ation,  it  would  seem,  from  a  purely 
construction  cost  viewpoint,  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  build 
just  one  building — a  two-story  barn. 

The  cost  of  excavation  and  foun¬ 
dation  work  and  the  cost  of  roof 
construction  are  the  more  costly 
parts  of  this  type  of  structure.  The 
addition  of  a  floor  and  additional 
wall  height  would  ordinarily  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  separate  building 
such  as  a  pole  barn  for  hay  storage. 
The  separate  hay  storage  would  in¬ 
volve  more  inconvenience  and  labor 
than  would  an  overhead  hay  storage. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Dressed  like  a  scarecrow 
Is  Willie  Wooley 
Since  he  caught  his  clothes 
In  the  pulley. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


HARVESTS  FINEST  CROPS 
DURING  DROUGHT 

“Be  broke  today  without  my  sprinkler 
irrigation  system,”  says  truck  farmer 

Henry  Smith,  produce  grower,  says,  “I  bought  my  system  in  ’50  and  if  you 
don’t  even  count  the  first  years,  it  paid  for  itself  During  the  Drought  in  1954." 
Mr.  Smith  tells  of  getting  $1,500  for  collards  that  he  wouldn’t  have  gotten 
out  of  the  ground  without  his  Alcoa®  Aluminum  Pipe  system. 


Mr.  Smith  hasn’t  replaced  a  piece  of 
the  rugged  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  in 
over  five  years  of  tough  service.  Full 
thickness,  highly  corrosion  resistant,  it 
does  every  irrigation  job,  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  finicky  handling.  Mr.  Smith  also 
finds  its  light  weight  makes  it  easy  to 
string  over  his  hilly  land. 

Henry  Gramling,  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Pipe  dealer,  was  Mr.  Smith’s  adviser. 
Mr.  Smith  says,  “The  Gramling  service 
department  gives  me  sound  advice  and 
prompt  attention.” 

There  is  more  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irri¬ 
gation  Pipe  in  service  than  all  other 
brands  combined.  For  the  name  of  your 
local  distributor  of  irrigation  systems 
using  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe, 
fill  out  the  coupon  below. 


Look  for  this  label — it’s  your  guide  to 
the  best  in  aluminum  value  in  farm 
roofing,  farm  gates,  irrigation  pipe. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2150-E  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  Alcoa  Aluminum 
FREE  copy  of  Pipelines  to  Profit. 


Address _ City  and  State -  j 

I _ I 


ASK  ABOUT  THESE  OTHER  ALCOA  PRODUCTS  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


THE  ALCOA  HOUR 
Television's  Finest  Live  Drama 
Alternate  Sunday  Evenings 


|  |  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Roofing 


|  |  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Gates 
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Make  short  work  of  any  field  chopping 


never 


lake  anyone  of  New  Holland’s 
Forage  Harvesters  and  turn  it 
loose  in  any  forage  crop.  Now 
watch  what  happens.  It  gobbles 
up  the  thickest,  tallest  stands 
like  lightning.  Just  try  and 
choke  it! 


What’s  the  secret  of  this  steady,  high  capacity?  It’s  New 
Holland’s  'patented,  anti-clogging  Flo-Trac  Feed — finest 
feeding  action  on  the  market. 

No  heavy  lifting,  forking  or  carrying.  New  Holland’s 
harvester  with  row  crop  attachment  handles  crops  of  any 
size,  in  any  condition  .  .  .  chops  and  loads  up  to  22  tons  of 
silage  per  hour,  hour  after  hour. 


You  run  your  entire  harvest  without  once  getting  down 
from  the  tractor  seat.  You’re  in  full,  mechanical  control. 
One  lever  works  the  feed  table — lets  you  start,  stop,  even 
reverse  this  Harvester.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 


#•  *  * 

Right  now’s  the  time  to  let  your  New  Holland  dealer  give 
you  a  demonstration.  He  can  help  you  plan  your  silage 
program  for  the  whole  year.  See  him  as  soon  as  you  can. 
New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES  •  KANSAS  CITY  «  COLUMBUS 
CHARLOTTE  •  LOCKPORT  •  DENVER  •  NASHVILLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  FRESNO  •  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Corn-on-the -  Cob 
All  Summer 

(Continued  from  Page  338) 

particularly  desirable  quality. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  high¬ 
est  quality  hybrids  lack  the  exterior 
appearance,  the  ear  size  or  some 
agronomic  character  necessary  for 
either  successful  production  or  mar¬ 
keting.  For  example,  Golden  Cross, 
which  is  high  quality,  lacks  drought 
tolerance,  shows  susceptibility  to 
wilt,  and  is  only  average  in  yield. 
But  the  superior  quality  of  Seneca 
Chief,  for  instance,  and  its  high  ear 
yields  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  the 
things  desirable  in  a  sweet  corn 
for  a  particular  purpose,  can  be 
gotten  into  a  single  variety. 

Growing  Sweet  Corn 

Our  best  sweet  corn  is  grown  on 
loose,  well  drained,  and  fertile  soil 
which  is  high  in  organic  matter. 
Corn  plants  suffer  from  poor  soil 
aeration  resulting  from  excess  water, 
poor  soil  structure  or  impervious 
subsoil.  Nor  do  they  do  well  on  high¬ 
ly  acid  soil;  a  pH  of  six  to  seven 
gives  best  crops.  Corn  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  warms 
up  in  the  Spring;  a  seed  placement 
depth  of  one  to  one  a  half  inches  is 
satisfactory.  Row  widths  may  vary, 
but  if  a  36-inch  row  is  used,  plan  on 
one  plant  for  every  12  to  15  inches  in 
the  row.  Thicker  plantings  may  be 


Spring  Fever 

Acitamo  sits  on  a  sunny  rock, 

His  mournful  note  to  sing. 

Segongw’s  tracks  wander  here  and 
there, 

His  fetidness  drifts  in  the  morning 
air 

When  you’re  mending  fence  in 
Spring. 

’Tis  nice  and  warm  in  sunny  spots, 
But  cool  where  shadow’s  cling. 

A  crow  floats  by  above  the  trees, 

His  wings  are  still  as  he  rides  the 
breeze 

When  you’re  mending  fence  in 
Spring. 

The  cattle  are  in  the  barnyard  still, 
You  hear  a  cowbell  ring 
The  maples  nearby — already  in  bud, 
And  in  the  swamp  there  are  spots  of 
mud 

When  you’re  mending  fence  in 
Spring. 

Old  Lady  watches  her  litter  of  pups 
As  each  one  has  his  fling. 

Oh  Gosh,  why  do  I  write  this  stuff, 
And  sit  and  dream  and  hope  and 
bluff? 

I’ve  GOT  to  mend  that  fence  THIS 
Spring! 

—  Joab  Karter 

(Acitamo — Chipmunk  in  Ojibwa  language; 
Segongw— Skunk  in  Abnaki  language.) 


desirable  for  earlier  varieties  and 
where  irrigation  is  available.  Corn 
plants  are  big  consumers  of  fertil¬ 
izers  and  water,  particularly  during 
the  period  of  their  ears’  develop¬ 
ment.  Side  dressing  with  nitrogen  at 
the  last  cultivation  is  usually  profit¬ 
able.  Where  irrigation  is  available, 
timely  applications  of  extra  water 
will  improve  both  yield  and  quality. 
To  protect  soil  from  winter  erosion 
and  to  maintain  organic  matter  the 
use  of  a  rye  grass  cover  crop  is 
highly  recommended.  Rye  grass  is 
sown  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  per 
acre  immediately  following  the  last 
cultivation. 

Absolute  minimum  seed  bed  prep¬ 
aration  and  cultivation  are  necessities 
if  soil  compaction  is  to  be  prevented 
or  reduced.  New  tools  are  becoming 


The  cooler  the  temperature — doicn 
to  freezing — the  longer  sweet  corn 
keeps  its  sugars  and  consequently  its 
good  texture  and  taste. 

available  to  plow'  and  fit  the  land 
in  one  operation,  and  they  are  well 
w'orth  investigating.  Mechanical  cul¬ 
tivations  can  be  reduced  by  proper 
usage  of  w'eed  sprays.  Dow'  Pre¬ 
merge  or  Sinox  PE  have  proved 
effective  as  pre-emergent  sprays; 
they  are  generally  applied  after 
planting  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons 
per  acre  in  30  gallons  of  water.  The 
herbicide  application  slows  weed 
grow'th  in  the  row  for  four  to  six 
weeks  and  may  completely  suppress 
annual  and  perennial  grasses.  The 
most  commonly  used  and  the  most 
effective  sw'eet  corn  herbicide  is 
2.4-D  amine  as  a  post-emergence 
spray.  This  is  applied  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  pound  per  acre  in  low  gal- 
lonage  sprayers.  It  is  important  to 
apply  it  w’hen  the  corn  plants  are 
short,  preferably  under  four  inches. 

Pests  of  Sweet  Corn 

Seed  corn  maggots  and  w'ireworms 
are  sometimes  serious  pests  to 
sprouting  corn.  Their  feeding  on  the 
sprouting  plants  results  in  irregu¬ 
lar  stands.  Considerable  protection 
against  these  insects  is  obtained  by 
treating  seed  with  a  combination 
fungicide-insecticide.  This  is  now 
being  done  by  many  seed  companies. 
If  the  infestation  of  w’ireworms  be¬ 
comes  really  serious,  it  is  best  to 
treat  the  soil  with  an  insecticide  such 
as  dieldrin  and  then  disc  immedi¬ 
ately  to  mix  it  w'ith  the  top  four  or 
five  inches  of  soil. 

The  corn  flea  beetle  is  a  small, 
black,  jumping  insect  which  winters 
over  in  the  soil.  Although  it  is  the 
carrier  of  the  bacteria  causing  Stew¬ 
art’s  disease,  it  is  generally  killed  by 
low  w'inter  temperatures.  Thus,  the 
appearance  of  Stewart’s  disease  is 
dependent  on  control  of  the  flea 
beetle,  either  by  cold  winter  tem¬ 
peratures  or  spray  programs.  If  there 
are  two  beetles  per  hundred  plants, 
it  is  time  to  spray  with  one  and  a 
half  to  two  quarts  of  a  25  per  cent, 
emulsifiable  DDT  concentrate  with 
ground  equipment.  The  best  time  of 
application  varies  with  the  number 
of  insects. 

The  European  corn  borer  and  corn 
ear  worm  are  serious  problems  in 
much  of  the  fresh  market  area.  The 
fall  army  worm  usually  appears  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  season.  All  of 
these  ear  worms  are  readily  con¬ 
trolled  by  timely  applications  of 
DDT.  The  time  of  application  varies 
with  the  season,  depending  on  the 
appearance  of  the  w'orms. 

Pulling  of  corn  by  birds  is  serious 
in  some  areas.  Application  of  tar  re¬ 
pellents  to  the  seed  may  be  help¬ 
ful.  However,  these  tars  are  sticky 
and  prevent  accurate  machine  plant¬ 
ing.  Seed  treated  with  tars  is  not  so 
good  in  germination.  Seed  treatment 
w'ith  lindane  or  dieldrin  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  repelling  birds.  If  birds 
are  really  serious  the  use  of 
“Caw’-Caw  anti-fuse  rope  will  solve 
your  problem. 

Continued  research  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  superior  high  quality  sw’eet 
corn  hybrids,  combined  with  im¬ 
proved  production  and  marketing 
methods,  assures  us  that  corn-on-the- 
cob  will  continue  to  be  a  great 
American  tradition.  In  areas  of 
England  and  Middle  Europe  where 
sweet  corn  can  be  grown,  it  is  also 
being  recognized  as  the  finest  kind 
of  food  delicacy. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


GUIDE  LINK  — Reamed 
rivet  holes  give  precision  fit, 
eliminate  stretch  and  “chain 
slop”  for  less  wear,  longer 
service. 


ROUTER  —  Precision 
ground,  chrome  plated  high 
grade  steel  means  longer 
life,  less  sharpening. 

SIDE  LINK  — Shaped  for 
proper  sprocket  fit,  ample 
“riding”  area  reduces  bar 
wear  and  gives  smoother 
cutting. 

RIVET — Large  head  plus 
hardened  bearing  surface 
helps  maintain  chain  tight¬ 
ness,  assures  longer  life. 
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See  your  authorized  dealer  or  send 
coupon  for  information  on  SlueJet  Chains 

BLUEJET  CHAIN  CO.  H46 

2704  Fourth  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Name . . . 
Address. 
City .... , 


REMOVE  BARK 
the  Easy  Way 


USE 

ATLAS  "0” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

Contains  Dye  and 

Animal  Repellent 

Bark  falls  off  or  is 
easily  peeled  at  con¬ 
venient  time.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  use  .  .  .  very 
economical  .  .  .  has 
many  advantages. 
Applied  during 
period  of  heavy  sap 
flow.  Recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  pulp- 
wood  companies. 


FR££!  Debarking  Bulletin 
CHI  PM  AN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation  J 
Systems  j 

and 

Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIMORE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

FROM  MAINE  TO  VIRGINIA 
Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 

MT,  HOLLY  NEW  JERSEY 


Plow  Down,  then  Harrow 
In  Abundant  Lime 

According  to  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Limestone  Institute,  tests 
conducted  on  a  New  York  silt  loam 
with  a  pH  of  4.8  showed  best  results 
from  adding  two  tons  of  lime  per 
acre  before  plowing  and  another  two 
tons  after  plowing.  This  raised  the 
pH  to  6.5,  satisfactory  for  growth  and 
production  of  legume  crops  and  hay. 
It  was  found  that  when  limited 
amounts  of  lime — such  as  one  or  two 
tons  per  acre — were  to  be  applied, 
best  results  came  from  application 
after  plowing  and  then  working  the 
lime  into  the  top  three  inches  of 
soil.  This,  however,  according  to  the 
Institute,  is  only  a  temporary  mea¬ 
sure.  Farmers  attempting  to  meet 
soils’  requirements  for  successful 
crop  production  must  realize,  it  says, 
that  “roots  do  not  remain  in  the 
top  three  inches  of  soil;  they  go 
down  in  search  of  plant  food  nutri¬ 
ments  and  moisture.”  Nevertheless, 
it  is  pointed  out,  when  plant  food  is 
available  only  in  a  shallow  top  layer 
of  soil,  roots  tend  to  remain  there 
and  crops  suffer  in  dry  spells  and 
during  frost  heaves  in  Winter. 

In  most  cases,  the  Institute  claims, 
soil  samples  are  taken  from  a  plow 
layer  usually  about  six  inches  in 
depth.  Liming  recommendations, 
therefore,  are  based  on  soil  condi¬ 
tions  in  these  top  six  inches.  When 
plowing  deeper  than  this,  farmers 
should  take  into  account  the  extra 
acidity  that  needs  to  be  neutralized/ 
it  advises.  In  Illinois,  according  to 
the  Institute,  it  has  been  found  that 
for  each  additional  inch  below  the 
first  six,  an  extra  1,000  pounds  of 
liming  material  must  be  applied  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  the  extra  soil 
turnover. 


“One  in  a  Million” 


All  ethical  producers  and  users  of  agricultural  pesticides 
welcome  the  passage  of  the  Miller  Amendment  (Public  Law  518). 


Apples  by  the  Bushel 

I  am  writing  in  reference  to  “Com¬ 
ments  by  Fruit  Growers”  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I 
am  not  a  farmer,  but  buy  apples 
from  stores.  Between  December  and 
July  we  use  about  nine  boxes  of 
apples,  fancy  packed,  100  to  the  box. 
There  are  four  in  our  family,  and 
we  like  fruit.  The  price  is  usually 
$5.00  to  $6.00  per  box.  This  is  high, 
but  still  much  cheaper  than  any 
other  apple  packaged  in  the  bag  or 
by  the  pound.  I  suggest  that  fruit 
growers  have  their  salesmen  contact 
the  outlets  to  push  apple  sales  by  the 
bushel,  not  the  package.  The  small 
packages  and  loose  apples  always  are 
of  poorer  quality.  I  dare  say  that 
from  November  1  to  July  1  if  at  all 
times  the  apples  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  of  quality  equal  to  the 
Red  Stayman,  Jonathan,  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
I  alone  could  sell  nearly  100  boxes 
to  friends  who  justifiably  complain 
that  good  fruit  is  scarce.  I  never  see* 
an  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.  Y.  for 
apples  shipped  either  F.O.B.  or  post¬ 
age-paid  like  I  see  citrus  fruit  adver¬ 
tised.  It  might  pay  off  for  growers  of 
Northeast  apples  if  they  tried  it. 

Pennsylvania  j.  g.  d.,  jr. 


The  establishment  of  tolerances  under  the  Miller  Amendment 
now  sets  a  limit  on  how  much  of  any  chemical  may  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  any  food  crop.  Growers  who  follow  label  directions 
for  recommended  dosage  will  have  no  problem  with  excessive  residue. 

A  tolerance  of  one  part  per  million  has  been  established  on 
Aramite  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Miller  Act  for  its  use  on  food  crops. This  simply  means 
that  when  used  according  to  label  recommendations  no  more  than  one 
part  per  million  remains  on  such  food  crops.  Aramite  is  potent 
and  yet  the  residue  will  be  well  below  the  legal  tolerance  allowed. 

Aramite  is  being  used  in  your  mite  control  program  in  increasing 
quantities  year  after  year,  to  protect  valuable  food  and  non-food  crops 
against  mite  depredations.  Its  dependability  on  a  wide  range  of 
*  crops  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  mite  killer. 

Truly. .  .Aramite  is  “One  in  a  Million”. 

United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


FEET  HURT? 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS.  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are.  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
NOW!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC.. 

Dept.  5- E,  177  East  75th  St.,  New  York  21 ,  N.  Y. 


MEN!  SAVE!  QUICK,  SMOOTH 


COMFORTABLE  SHAVES  OR  MONEY  BACK 
100  DOUBLE  EDGE  BLADES  $1.00  Postpaid 

i,  „  j _ Every  Blade  Guaranteed!  Compare  with  others  selling 

Ufl  gOOCl,  LyOUgreSS  must  have  done  for  5c  each.  Join  our  mailing  list!  No  C.O.D.  please. 
something  for  the  farmer!”  send  remittance  to:  endicott  razor  blade  co. 


BOX  104, 


ENDICOTT,  NEW  YORK 


New  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 


Now,  you  can  afford  a  MEYER  HAY 
CONDITIONER.  Cuts  curing  time  in 
half . . .  stems  dry  fast  as  leaves . . .  remain 
soft  and  pliable  . . .  hay  retains  color,  pro¬ 
tein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene  (Vita¬ 
min  A).  Hay  can  be  put  up  same  day. 
Danger  of  sun-burning  and  rain  spoilage 
reduced.  New  LOW  PRICED  MODELS 
can  be  used  with  your  present  mower. 
New  Detachable  Mower  Model — excells 
all  others. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO, 

BOX  3762  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


PAINT 


OUTSIDE 


TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY. 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  onlv.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
lo  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Witches ’  Brew 

ITTLE  choice  was  open  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  on  the  farm  bill.  As  it  was  passed — 
with  the  soil  bank  aimed  at  curtailing  produc¬ 
tion,  and  with  90  per  cent  support  prices  that 
would  have  inevitably  stimulated  excess  pro¬ 
duction,  the  bill  was  a  piece  of  political  patch- 
work  designed  to  gain  votes  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  farm  belt.  It  was  so  full  of  contra¬ 
dictions  it  had  to  be  vetoed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President’s  veto 
message  was  designed  to  retain  farm  belt 
Votes  just  as  effectively  as  the  purpose  of  his 
opposition’s  bill  was  pointed  to  gain  them. 
He  directed  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  higher  flexible  supports  than  were  in 
effect;  and  in  the  case  of  dairy  price  supports 
he  asked  for  higher  prices  than  were  provided 
in  the  bill  itself  —  85  as  compared  to  80  per 
cent  of  parity.  He  directed  subsidy  payments 
to  corn  farmers  without  acreage  controls.  He 
promised  that,  if  a  new  soil  bank  bill  were 
passed,  .advance  payments  of  50  per  cent 
would  be  made  to  soil  bank  cooperators  im¬ 
mediately  upon  signing  up  and  before  even 
partial  compliance. 

The  President  has  forgotten  all  about  one 
of  his  original  recommendations  —  and  the 
Congress  failed,  deliberately  we  believe,  to 
remind  him  —  that  crop  controls  should  be 
based  on  units  of  production,  not  on  acres. 

As  we  go  to  press,  while  both  parties  are 
still  jockeying  for  the  best  position  to  insure 
votes,  farm  prices  continue  weak.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  explanation  as  to  why  everyone 
waited  until  an  election  year  to  show  any  in¬ 
terest  in  agriculture  in  spite  of  all  the  warn¬ 
ing  signs  as  far  back  as  1953.  It  may  be  that 
the  government  has  a  place  in  agriculture,  but 
the  recent  course  of  events  does  not  justify 
much  confidence  in  its  participation.  Perhaps 
farmers  could  do  a  better  job  by  themselves 
if  they  were  given  half  a  chance. 


The  Governor  Strikes  Out 

URING  his  first  year  in  office  as  Governor, 
it  could  well  be  argued  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man  had  not  had  sufficient  time  or  experience 
to  analyze  all  the  intricacies  in  the  milk  situ¬ 
ation  so  as  to  be  judged  irrevocably  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  rulings  on  milk  legislation.  Now, 
however,  no  such  reservation  can  be  made. 

The  Governor’s  action  on  many  of  the  1956 
milk  bills  that  came  before  him  is  therefore 
most  regrettable. 

He  refused  to  approve  the  legalization  of  the 
gallon  jug  ( because  he  approved  one-third 
quart  containers,  and  because  the  bill  was 
opposed  by  milk  dealers  and  the  State  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor);  any  amendment  of  Section 
258-c  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law;  the 
exemption  of  milk  vending  machines  from 
milk  license  requirements  ( because,  he  said, 
they  are  already  exempt  provided  the  milk 
sold  in  the  machines  is  purchased  from  li¬ 
censed  dealers  in  the  same  area);  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  milk— from  100  to  200 
quarts  a  day — that  may  be  sold  by  a  farmer 
without  a  license  ( because  it  may,  according 
to  the  veto  message,  increase  the  hazards  in 
the  consumption  of  raw  milk). 

At  the  same  time  he  approved  the  bill  le¬ 


galizing  modified  skim  milk  ( supported  by  the 
State  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
Milk  Distributors,  Inc. )  and  the  bill  to  permit 
deductions,  in  unlimited  amounts,  from  pro¬ 
ducers’  milk  checks  for  advertising  in  any 
area  regulated  by  a  State  marketing  order. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  survival  of 
the  dairy  industry  was  not  completely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  proper  action  taken  on  these  bills. 
Fortunately,  they  are  not  that  basic.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Governor's  action  reflects  a  dis¬ 
position  to  be  guided  by  dairy  leaders,  milk 
dealers  and  labor  unions  —  a  happy  combi¬ 
nation,  perhaps,  for  political  support  and  con¬ 
tributions,  but  not  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  dairy  farmers. 

To  our  way  of  thinking.  Governor  Harriman 
was  ill  advised  and  made  a  bad  mistake  in 
following  the  advice  of  selfish  interests.  He 
had  a  real  chance  to  manifest  more  than  lip 
service  in  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmer.  He 
muffed  his  chance.  He  struck  out. 


New  York’s  Farm  Cadet  Program 

EVERY  year  since  1942,  about  a  thousand 
boys  from  the  high  schools  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  have  left  their  city  and 
suburban  homes  for  summer  work  on  upstate 
New  York  farms.  The  New  York  Farm  Cadet 
Program  was  initiated  as  a  food-production 
measure  early  in  World  War  II  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  postwar  years  because  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  it  gives  to  the  young 
men  and  for  the  help  it  provides  farmers. 
Many  so-called  cadets  remain  firm  friends 
of  farming  after  their  return  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area;  the  relationship  between  them  and 
the  farm  families  with  whom  they  live  often 
becomes  one  of  permanent  attachment.  The 
number  of  farm  cadets  who  have  gone  on  to 
buy  and  operate  farms  of  their  own  is  quite 
large. 

The  boys  are  carefully  selected;  they  must 
be  of  good  mind  and  character.  Informed  that 
the  work  will  be  hard  and  that  the  pleasures, 
aside  from  actual  productive  work,  may  be 
few,  they  are  nevertheless  led  to  expect  satis¬ 
faction  from  good  farm  family  life.  The  cadets 
are  over  15  years  old  and  must  weigh  at  least 
140  pounds.  Farmers  pay  them  $40  a  month, 
and  provide  food  and  lodging.  Indemnity  in¬ 
surance  policies  are  paid  for  by  the  cadets 
or  their  families. 

New  York  State  farmers  generally  find  the 
cadets  of  summer  assistance.  One  remarks,  “If 
I  had  a  boy  like  this,  I’d  be  very  proud.”  An¬ 
other  says,  “When  this  boy  left  in  September, 
our  whole  family  was  sad.”  Many  of  the  cadets 
feel  as  enthusiastic  about  life  on  the  farm  as 
one  who  declares,  “I  want  to  go  to  agricultural 
school  and  be  a  farmer  myself.” 

The  New  York  Farm  Cadet  program  is  man¬ 
aged  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  whose  cadet  supervisors  in  13  counties 
are  accountable  for  its  success.  Any  farmer 
who  would  like  to  employ  a  metropolitan  boy 
in  farming  this  Summer  can  obtain  further 
information  on  the  program  from  Director, 
Farm  Cadet  Program,  New  York  City  Farm 
Office,  State  Employment  Service,  247  West 
54th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  summer  work 
for  the  cadets  is  from  the  time  school  closes 
about  the  middle  of  June  until  the  first  of 
September. 

Time  to  Flush  the  Radiators 

RACTOR  engines  operate  best  within  a 
narrow  range  of  cylinder-head  tempera¬ 
tures.  In  Winter  it  may  be  difficult  to  operate 
them  efficiently  in  extremely  cold  weather.  But 
the  chief  problem  is  to  prevent  overheating  in 
Summer.  Although  the  radiator  fan  operates  at 
high  speed  during  low-gear  traction,  the  speed 
of  the  whole  tractor  may  not  be  adequate  to 
move  sufficient  air  through  the  combs  of  the 
radiator  for  proper  cooling.  Consequently,  it 
is  important  that  the  cooling  system  be  fit  to 
operate  at  its  mechanical  best.  Water  pumps 
should  be  greased  regularly,  connections  made 
watertight,  and  the  radiator  combs  brushed 
out  frequently  to  remove  any  chaffy  material 
that  may  impede  air's  movement  through 
them. 

With  the  threat  of  freezing  temperatures 
passed  in  most  sections  of  the  Northeast, 
farmers  ought  to  think  about  draining  out 
radiator  coolants  and  substituting  clear  water. 


According  to  chemical  manufacturers  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  even  so-called 
permanent  anti-freeze  solutions  become  corro¬ 
sive  from  contamination  by  exhaust  gases 
from  the  tractor  engine.  These  soon  rust  and 
clog  a  radiator,  it  is  said,  so  that  overheating, 
if  not  actual  engine  seizure,  may.  result.  The 
manufacturers  recommend  draining  and  dis¬ 
carding  the  Winter’s  coolant,  cleaning  and 
flushing  of  the  radiator  —  with  a  chemical 
cleaner  if  necessary,  and  refilling  with  fresh 
water  with  rust  inhibitor  added.  The  same 
recommendations  are  made  for  farm  trucks 
and  automobiles. 

This  is  good  advice,  enabling  farmers  to 
operate  their  tractors  more  efficiently  this 
Spring  and  Summer.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  a  rare  farmer  who  would  not  have 
corollary  advice  for  the  anti-freeze  manufact¬ 
urer:  “For  their  cost,  anti-freezes  should  be 
more  than  a  single  Winter’s  investment;  chemi¬ 
cal  manufacturers  ought  to  perfect  a  ‘perma¬ 
nent’  anti-freeze  that  is  really  permanent.” 

&  _ _ _ 

More  Progress  in  Poultry 

HE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  pro¬ 
gressively  successful  efforts  to  “breed” 
female  turkeys  who  lay  fertile  eggs  without 
insemination  of  any  kind  are  perhaps  of  less 
significance  than  a  New  Jersey  poultry  labora¬ 
tory’s  recent  patent  on  a  process  to  treat 
hatching  eggs  so  as  to  cause  them  to  produce 
only  female  chicks.  Yet  both  make  one  wonder 
what  the  world  is  coming  to.  Coupled  with  the 
reports  of  what  is  going  on  in  stilbestrol  feed¬ 
ing  and  implantation  of  both  birds  and  cattle, 
they  are  enough  to  drive  one  straight  back 
to  Plymouth  Rock,  and  eastward  home  again. 

That  is,  if  there  was  no  disposition  to  adjust 
oneself  to  the  myriad  of  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ments  going  on  all  about  us.  Certainly,  the 
control  of  sex  in  chickens  could  be  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  importance  to  the  poultry  industry.  Its 
chief  value  might  be  to  hatcheries  at  first,  but 
its  long-range  effect  would  benefit  both  meat 
and  egg  producers.  Chick  prices  might  come 
down  and  the  poultry  meat  market  might  be 
stabilized  and  strengthened.  For  the  present, 
the  laboratory  cautions  that  sex-control  treat¬ 
ment  of  eggs  will  be  most  valuable  in  its  de¬ 
sirable  effects  on  hatchability  and  on  chick 
vitality.  If  the  production  of  fertile  eggs  by 
unmated  turkey  hens  becomes  practical,  it 
would  eliminate  some  breeding  costs  and 
might  result  in  creation  of  really  superior 
meat  birds  able  to  transmit  their  qualities 
without  variation. 

While  we  produce  the  eggs  and  grow  the 
birds,  the  poultry  world  changes  about  us.  If 
the  ability  of  the  whole  poultry  business 
to  move  ahead  was  not  rgvealed  in  its  recent 
development  of  plastic  egg  cartons  and  shell¬ 
less  market  eggs,  then  these  two  new  breeding 
developments  should  convince  almost  every¬ 
body  that  poultry,  as  an  industry,  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  endeavors  in  all  America. 


What  Farmers  Say 

In  these  many  years,  up  and  down  this  country, 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  one  sees — and 
reads— many  a  “Paper.”  But  two  have  been  found 
to  be  worth  their  “Print.”  One  is  a  “City  Slick”, 
the  other  a  “Country  Hick”:  by  name  “The  New 
York  Times”  and  “The  Rural  New  Yorker.” 
They  may  be  two  in  name,  but  they  are  one  in 
aim:  “What’s  fit  to  print.” 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  know  that  one  of 
them  is  so  well  aware  of  the  other  that  it  deigns 
worth  its  effort  to  print  its  praise  in  its  edition  of 
April  6,  1956  ( N .  Y.  Times  clipping  enclosed). 
It  is  like  a  handshake  across  the  gap  (fourth  es¬ 
tate),  saying:  “Good  work,  pardner,  keep  it  up; 
and  may  God  bless  you!” 

Your  issue  of  April  7,  and  that  of  The  Times 
of  April  6,  were  handed  to  me  at  the  same  time — 
April  7.  To  read  both  was  a  pleasure.  s.  R. 

New  York 

4 

Brevities 

“Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  as¬ 
surance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water.”  —  Heb.  10:22. 

DDT,  dieldrin  and  heptachlor  are  materials 
recommended  this  year  to  spray  and  dust  toma¬ 
toes  and  potatoes  against  attack  by  flea  beetles. 

Potomac  orchard  grass  is  reported  by  USDA  to 
persist  longer  than  current  commercial  varieties 
and  to  be  resistant  to  rust.  But  it  is  even  earlier 
than  varieties  of  orchard  grass  now  commonly 
grown. 
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B.  MITCHELL  DISCOVERS  WHY 

Viceroys  are  Smoother 


Mr.  H.  B.  Mitchell  of  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
prominent  dairyman,  Holstein  breeder  and  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  State  Holstein  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  years  Mr.  Mitchell  has  made  it  his 


business  to  search  out  champion  milk-producing 
stock.  It  was  this  same  search  for  quality  that 
led  him  to  the  champion  among  filter  cigarettes 
—VICEROY! 
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B.  B.  Mitchell  working  with  one  of  his  champions,  Whirlhill  Q  Rag  Apple  Ariel  2840-044,  winner  of  a  host  of  awards  for  production  and  fecundity. 


Only  Viceroy  has  20,000 
fibers  in  every  tip — twice  as 
.^ony  fitters  as  the  other  two 
largest-selling  fitter  brands,  to 
give  you  that  SMOOTHER 
TASTE... the  VICEROY  TASTE! 


The  exclusive  Viceroy  fitter  is  made  from  pure  cellulose— soff,  snow-white,  natural. 


Viceroy 

filter*  ^ip 
CIGARETTES 

KING-SIZE 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 
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Cows  can  make  over  35  pounds  of 
milk  a  day — without  losing  weight — 
on  pasture  alone 99  is  among  the 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


to  ALL  independent  liVeM?  Livestock  Ideas  in  Indiana 

Dairymen  &  Producer 
Organizations 


EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Dear  Fellow  Dairymen: 

ARE  YOU  THE  VICTIM  OF  INADEQUATE 
BARGAINING  WHICH  IS  LARGELY  THE  CAUSE 
OF  THE  REDUCTION  OF  YOUR  MILK  PRICES? 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  represents 
over  10,000  dairy  farmers  and  is  solely  a  bargaining 
cooperative.  It  has  the  facilities,  the  know-how  and 
the  program.  However,  Eastern  needs  your  support 
and  you  need  the  protection  of  a  recognized  bar¬ 
gaining  organization. 

Eastern  has  a  workable  long-range  program 
for  permanent  price  relief  to  producers  supplying  the 
New  York  City,  New  Jersey  and  upstate  New  York 
markets.  This  program  is  embodied  in  the  widely 
known  Case  Committee  Report.  It  consists  of  six 
changes  in  the  New  York  Milk  Order  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  effective  milk  order  for  New  Jersey  and 
the  upstate  New  York  milk  markets. 

EASTERN'S  PROGRAM  COULD  PROVIDE  50 
CENTS  PER  HUNDREDWEIGHT  INCREASE  IN 
PRODUCER  PRICES. 

Meanwhile,  Eastern  has  petitioned  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  .temporary  price 
relief  to  producers  supplying  the  New  York  City 
market.  The  Secretary  has  announced  a  decision 
supporting  our  petition.  The  decision  provides  for 
an  increase  in  the  Class  l-A  price  for  May  and  June 
of  about  30  cents  per  cwt.  The  Secretary  also  agreed 
to  call  an  immediate  hearing  to  consider  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Class  III  price  which  Eastern  wants 
raised. 

Dairymen,  review  your  activities  and  see  if  you 
have  been  defeating  your  purpose  or  promoting  it. 

Have  you  been  an  opponent  or  a  supporter  of 
Eastern's  program?  You  need  both  immediate  and 
permanent  price  relief.  Eastern  has  that  program 
for  you  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

WE  INVITE  ALL  INDEPENDENT  DAIRYMEN 
AND  PRODUCER  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  JOIN 
WITH  US  IN  THIS  PROGRAM  AND  TO  LEND 
YOUR  SUPPORT  TO  AN  EFFECTIVE  ESTABLISHED 
BARGAINING  ORGANIZATION. 


For  further  information  write  to 


EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

403  LARNED  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


QRDUE  Univei’sity,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana,  is  the  home 
of  the  State  experiment 
station,  as  well  as  the 
State  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  dean  and  di¬ 
rector  is  Dr.  H.  J.  Reed. 
Indiana  is  well  diversified  in  live¬ 
stock  production,  and  its  highly  fer¬ 
tile  fields  and  farms  yield  top 
quality  crops. 

Pasture,  properly  managed,  is  the 
best  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in 
economical  milk  production.  Even 
though  the  economic  strength  of 
dairying  lies  in  grass,  it  requires 
careful  planning  and  proper  manage¬ 
ment  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
returns!  For  the  past  several  years 
Professors  D.  L.  Hill  and  N.  S.  Lund- 
quist  of  the  dairy  department  have 
been  conducting  investigations  on 
milk  production  from  pastures. 

A  recent  report  shows  that  the 
kind  of  pasture  which  was  provided 


Pastured  in  a  meadow,  these  Milking 
Shorthorn  cattle  of  Hendrickson 
Brothers ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  turned 
out  abundant  milk  per  acre  of  land. 

greatly  influenced  milk  production. 
In  these  trials  the  milk  production 
per  acre  showed  an  average  of  3,508 
pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk  when 
cows  were  pastured  on  an  alfalfa- 
Ladino  clover-orchard  grass  mixture. 
On  alfalfa-Ladino  clover-bromegrass, 
the  average  yield  was  3,387  pounds 
of  the  same  test  milk;  and  on  alfalfa- 
bromegrass,  it  was  3,033  pounds.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  cows  were 
pastured  on  good  stands  of  bluegrass 
alone,  their  average  milk  production 
per  acre  was  only  1,353  pounds;  and 
on  bluegrass-Sudan  grass.it  was  like¬ 
wise  comparatively  low  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1,788  pounds.  These  results 
show  clearly  the  value  of  including 
legumes  in  the  pasture  mixtures. 
Dairymen  need  pastures  which  can 
support  the  high  milk  production  ca¬ 
pacities  of  their  cows.  In  a  compari¬ 
son  between  poor  and  good  pastures, 
in  some  instances,  milk  yield  was 
more  than  doubled. 

High  Milk  Yields  from  Good  Pastures 

Most  feeding  standards  suggest 
that  cows  cannot  produce  more  than 
20  to  35  pounds  of  milk  daily  with 
pasture  as  the  only  source  of  feed, 
even  on  excellent  pasturage,  without 
loss  in  body  weight,  and  consequent 
later  declines  in  milk  yield.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Indiana  pasture  trials  show 
that  cows  are  capable  of  producing 
considerably  above  35  pounds  of 
milk  on  pasture  alone  without  any 
loss  of  bodyweight.  These  results 
were  obtained  on  pasture  rated  as 
good;  the  stands  contained  legumes 
in  the  seeding  mixtures. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  the 
herbage  grazed  were  the  limiting 
factors  for  performance.  Techniques 
were  used  to  determine  the  individ¬ 
ual  consumption  of  vegetation  by 
good-producing  Holstein  cows.  One 
of  the  cows,  for  an  84-day  period, 


consumed  an  average  of  225  pounds 
of  grass  daily.  This  amounted  to  a 
total  dry  matter  intake  of  slightly 
over  45  pounds  and  was  sufficient  to 
support  an  average  daily  milk  pro¬ 
duction  (four  per  cent  butterfat1)  of 
almost  55  pounds  without  any  loss  of 
body  weight.  The  other  two  cows 
used  in  this  test,  which  grazed  an 
average  of  196  and  220  pounds  of 
pasturage  growth  daily,  not  only 
maintained  an  average  daily  milk 
production  of  38.2  and  36.8  pounds 
(four  per  cent),  respectively,  but 
they  slightly  increased  their  body 
weights.  From  these  results  it  is  well 
to  observe  that  the  grazing  provided 
needs  to  be  of  sufficient  quality,  high 
in  legumes,  and  not  stemmy  or 
coarse,  so  that  the  cows  will  con¬ 
sume  an  average  of  not  less  than 
from  four  to  four  and  one-half 
pounds  for  each  pound  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  These  figures  are  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  pasturage  without  any  sup¬ 
plementary  grain  feeding. 

Purdue  Cattle  Supplements  A  and  G 

Prof.  Claude  Harper,  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  at  the 
Indiana  Station,  and  his  associates 
have  developed  a  supplement  to  be 
used  with  standard  grains  and  rough- 
ages  for  fattening  cattle  which  has 
proved  to  be  highly  efficient.  This 
supplement,  known  as  Purdue  cattle 
supplement  A,  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  poundages:  soybean  oilmeal, 
650.5;  molasses,  140;  dehydrated 
alfalfa  meal,  140;  steamed  bonemeal, 
52;  cobalt  salt  (one  ounce  of  cobalt 
carbonate  per  100  pounds  of  salt), 
17;  and  vitamins  A  and  D  concen¬ 
trate  (dry  standard  commercial 
preparations  of  vitamins  A  and  D 
containing  10,000  U.  S.  P.  units  of 
vitamn  A  and  1,250  U.  S.  P.  units  of 
vitamin  D  per  gram),  one-half  pound. 

Tests  have  shown  the  desirability 
of  using  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  in 
the  mixture  to  the  extent  of  14  per 
cent.  In  order  to  find  possible  sub¬ 
stitutions  and  improvements  for  the 
mixture,  Professors  T.  W.  Perry, 
W.  M.  Beeson  and  M.  T.  Mohler  have 
reported  on  a  recent  trial.  Their 
findings  show  that  cottonseed  meal 
may  be  used  satisfactorily  to  replace 
some  or  all  of  the  soybean  oil  meal, 
pound  for  pound.  As  was  shown  in 
earlier  trials,  urea  may  be  used  to 
meet  one-third  of  the  protein  equiva¬ 
lent  provided  a  high  energy  feed 
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It  is  for  such  high  quality  Aberdeen- 
Angus  beef  cattle  as  these  of  Charles 
Thompson’s  in  Gaines,  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y.,  that  Purdue’s  supplement  A 
is  so  ivorthichile. 

such  as  ground  corn  is  used  at  the 
same  time  to  replace  the  energy  of 
the  soybean  meal  replaced  by  the 
urea.  Adding  inorganic  sulfur  in  the 
ratio  of  one  part  sulfur  to  16  parts 
of  added  nitrogen  had  no  effect 
either  on  growth  or  feed  efficiency 
of  the  mixture.  Dicalcium  phosphate 
successfully  replaced  the  steamed 
bonemeal,  pound  for  pound.  In  some 
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April  was  the  month  in  which  the 
confusion  was  supposed  to  be  ironed 
out  of  farm  legislation.  Congress 
was  slated  -  to  pass  a  bill,  President 
Eisenhower  was  all  set '  to  apply  a 
veto  which  Congress  would  not  over¬ 
ride,  and  the  farm  program  was  to 
limp  along  as  before. 

The  most  hopeful  part  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  that,  however  the  chips  fell, 
the  nation  could  go  into  May  with 
no  more  than  political  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  price  supports  while  Con¬ 
gress  was  supposed  to  begin  turn¬ 
ing  its  attention  to  other  important 
farm  problems. 

That  was  not  exactly  how  it 
worked;  however.  The  President  did 
veto  a  bill  which  contained  a  one- 
year  return  to  high  price  supports  as 
well  as  his  soil  bank  plan;  a  raise  in 
minimum  dairy  support  levels  to  80 
per  cent  of  parity;  a  return  to  the 
old  dual  parity  opposed  by  livestock, 
dairy  and  poultry  farmers  because  it 
would  mean  higher  prices  for  feed 
grains;  $500  million  extra  for  the 
purchase  of  perishable  farm  com¬ 
modities  when  their  prices  are  too 
low;  and  mandatory  price  supports 
lor  the  important  feed  gains  based 
on  their  feed  relationship  to  corn, 
and  many  other  features. 

The  President  made  a  good  case  in 
his  veto  message  for  the  need  for 
flexible  supports  to  bring  down  pro¬ 
duction,  coupled  with  a  plea  for  time 
to  give  these  lower  props  a  chance 
to  work.  Then  he  proceeded,  in  the 
same  message,  to  say  that  he  was — 
all  by  himself — going  to  throw  over¬ 
board  voluntarily  almost  all  of  his 
own  ideas.  The  President  said  that 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  would 
by  administrative  order  do  such 
things  as  raise  supports  on  the  basic 
commodities  in  tremendous  surplus 
supply  to  82 V2  per  cent  of  parity; 
but  he  softened  this  move  for  the 
Northeast  where  dairying  is  impor¬ 
tant  by  promising  an  increase  to 
about  85  per  cent  in  dairy  props.  He 


said  he  would  put  up  $400  million 
in  funds  for  purchase  of  surplus 
perishable  farm  commodities. 

The  Democrats  were  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  in  inconsistency.  They  had  been 
barking  hard  up  the  tree  of  high 
price  supports  but,  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  raised  the  support 
levels,  Secretary  Benson  was  imme¬ 
diately  called  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  to  explain. 
The  Democrats  were  indignant  and 
wanted  to  know  by  what  authority 
under  present  law  the  administration 
dared  to  raise  price  supports.  This 
provided  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
Benson  being  bawled  out  for  set¬ 
ting  supports  too  high. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
President  Eisenhower  renewed  his 
plea  for  passage  of  soil  bank  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Democrats  proceeded  to 
try  to  push  thorugh  Congress  an 
appropriation  of  $1,200  million  to 
finance  the  soil  bank,  arguing  all 
the  while  that  the  administration 
already  has  legal  authority  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  payments 
program.  The  administration  said 
the  money  would  not  be  any  good 
because  there  was  no  authority  to 
use  it. 

The  likelihood  was  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  get  the  money,  but  no 
specific  soil  bank  bill.  Both  sides 
were  still  being  inconsistent.  The 
Democrats  were  not  explaining  why, 
if  the  authority  is  already  in  pres¬ 
ent  law,  it  would  be  such  a  chore 
to  pass  another  bill  merely  restating 
that  authority.  The  administration, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  searching 
hard  for  a  legal  prohibition  against 
use  of  the  money  the  Democrats 
were  working  so  hard  to  provide, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing 
had  not  found  any.  It  appeared  to 
bewildered  observers  that  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  would  be  to  pass 
just  one  more  law.  This  one  would 
say  that  after  this  no  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  can  be  considered  in  an  election 
year. 

The  hanging  over  of  the  farm 
price  support-soil  bank  debate  was 
putting  a  serious  dent  in  chances  for 
Congressional  action  on  farm  prob¬ 
lems  this  year.  Harry  Lando 


Ptcm  Now  to  Exhibit  of  the 


SWINE 


HYABC  6th  Annuel  Cattle  Show 
August  3-4 

$5,413  in  prizes  and  awards  awaits  own¬ 
ers  of  daughters  of  NY  ABC  sires  at  the 
6th  annual  Cattle  Show.  And  there’ll 
be  another  popular  showmanship  con¬ 
test  for  junior  exhibitors  too. 

Make  plans  to  show  your  NYABC  daugh¬ 
ters  at  this  great  show.  Complete  premi¬ 
um  lists,  rules  and  regulations  are 
printed  in  the  April  issue  of  the  NYABC 
Cooperator.  If  you  don  t  have  a  copy, 
write  to  NYABC,  and  the  rules  booklet 
will  be  promptly  sent  you. 


Artificial  Breeders"  Cooperative,  Inc, 


BOX  628- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


ei\P,LEHURST  DUROCS.  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAM  PS  HIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  Kina  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON  MD 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

— -  FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES _ 

SPRING  BOARS  and  GILTS.  Write  for  prices  and 
information.  HOWARD  SEMANS  &  SON 

R-  O.  I,  CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  Bears, 
Sows  and  Pigs.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton.  Delaware 


REG.  YORKSHIRES  —  New  Ready  6-8-10  Wks,  Old 
Mated  Pairs  for  Breeding. 
CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R.  D.  4.  NEWBURGH  N  Y 


GOAT> 


EXCELLENT  MILKING  GOATS  AND  YOUNG 
STOCK.  REASONABLE.  WHISTLING  HILL 
GOAT  DAIRY.  NEW  HARTFORD,  N  Y. 


FOUR  DOES — (One  Milking  2'2  Qts.);  ONE  BUCK 

HnnPrnT°NE  RAM’  ALL  F0R  $l0°- 
KOUPERT.  CLINTON,  CONN. 


Make  Money  Raising  Dairy  Goats  —  Produce  heath 
ful  milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1.00  year:  sample  2(1 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  H  21  Mi 


HEREFORD  and  ANGUS 

Group  Heifer  Sale 

Over  100  head  of  females  and  six  bulls  selected  as  foundation  and  re¬ 
placement  animals  for  quality  beef  herds.  Mostly  open  or  bred  heifers 
—  a  few  heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  All  bulls  and  most  of  the  heifers 
are  purebreds. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  12  —  ALTAMONT  NEW  YORK  FAIRGROUNDS 
EDUCATIONAL  SHOW  10:00  A.  M.  —  SALE  1:00  P.  M. 

JAY  EONTECOU,  MILLBROOK,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Sale  sponsored  by  the  INI.  Y.  Beef  Cattle  Ereeders  and  Feeders  Improvement  Project. 


rANTIIE  IX  LEDGE  FARMS 

-ANNUAL- 

Production  Sale  of  Aberdeen -Angus 

MONDAY,  MAY  14,  1956 

AT  THE  FARM  NEAR  ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 
OFFERING  3  BULLS  and  50  FEMALES 
TWO  OF  THE  BULLS  ARE  BY  INTERNATIONAL  GRAND  CHAM¬ 
PIONS  —  THE  OTHER  BY  A  $58,000.00  BULL. 

THE  FEMALES  INCLUDE  ANIMALS  FROM  THE  SHOW  HERD 
MANY  OF  THE  FEMALES  ARE  BY  THE  $58,0000,  ANKONIAN 
3501st— THE  REMAINDER  BY  NOTED  BULLS  WITHIN  THE  BREED 

FAMILIES  REPRESENTED  INCLUDE  —  Barbarosas,  Cherry  Blossoms,  El-Jon  Eri- 
annas,  Tolan  Evergreens.  Sunbeam  Hyacinth,  Barbara  M,  Tolan  Missie.  Georginas 
Blueblood  Ladys,  Katinkas,  Black  Jestress,  Gammers,  Witch  of  Endor,  etc. 

The  Featured  Service  Bull  is  HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  687th,  a 
sire  of  more  blue  ribbon  winners  than  any  other  bull  within  the  breed 
in  the  past  five  years. 

PANTHER  LEDGE  FARMS  •  ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 

C.  J.  RYAN,  Owner  B.  L.  DeWOLFE,  Manager 

Auctioneers:  Hamilton  James  and  Paul  Good 
For  Catalogs:  Address  J.  B.  McCorkle,  Sale  Mgr.,  Smithville,  Missouri 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Western  New  York 

Jersey  Sale 

SAT.,  MAY  19—1  P.M. 

FAIRGROUNDS, 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


100  HEAD  HEIFER  CALVES  -  450  lbs. 

70  HEAD  YEARLING  UNBRED  HELPERS  70 

Free  delivery  in  truck  load  lots 

Ask  about  our  credit  terms 

ZENDA  FARMS  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager  Phone:  218 


Selling  will  be  one  proven  bull,  whose  daughters  have 
made  500  lbs.  as  two  year  olds,  and  two  outstanding 
yearling  bulls.  Featured  will  be  recently  fresh  and 
heavy  springing  cows  and  cows  and  heifers  for  early 
fall  freshening.  A  few  outstanding  show  prospects  and 
heifers  for  4-H  Club  work.  Many  of  the  leading 
breeders  in  N.  Y.  State  are  consigning  to  this  sale— 
it  is  probably  the  best  group  of  cattle  to  sell  in 
these  annual  sales!  Mostly  caifhood  vaccinated.  Many 
from  accredited  herds. 

Other  Jersey  Sales  include:  MAY  17  —  MRS. 

FLORENCE  BROWN.  Cenneautville,  Pa.  Farm  lo¬ 

cated  12  miles  northwest  cf  Meadville,  Pa.  75  HEAD 
of  Registered  Jerseys,  mostly  close  up  Island  breed¬ 
ing.  Caifhood  vaccinated.  Accredited  herd.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  machinery  sells  in  the  morning. 
MAY  31  —  6th  Annual  SLAGLE  QUALITY  SALE, 
MARION,  OHIO.  45  HEAD  carefully  selected  from 
many  of  the  leading  breeders  in  Canada  and  eastern 
United  States  herds.  For  catalogues  on  any  of  the 

above  sales,  contact:  — 

GENE  SLAGLE,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Mgr. 

P.  O.  BOX  89,  MARION,  OHIO 

We  Specialize  in  Jersey  Sales! 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


WOOD  FORD  FARM.  AVON,  CONN. 
FRI„  &  SAT.,  MAY  25  &  26  at  12:00  NOON 
2  2  5  HEAD  OF  THE  BREEDS  BEST 
113  COWS  and  Ist-CALF  HEIFERS.  26  BRED 
HEIFERS.  34  YEARLINGS.  41  HEIFER 
CALVES.  12  BULLS. 

27  of  the  above  are  POLLED 
Sale  includes  5  Excellent  Cows,  5  Approved  Dams, 
25  daughters  of  Approved  dams  and  100  sons  and 
daughters  of  Approved  Sires.  Wood  Ford  has  de¬ 
veloped  33  50-Ton  Producers  and  50  Approved 
dams.  Since  1948  the  herd  has  led  the  75-100  cow 
division  of  the  Herd  Test,  averaging  400-435  lb. 
Fat,  Actual  per  cow  each  year.  It’s  a  herd  of 
popularly  bred  cattle  that  make  money  under 
practical  management. 

“THE  SALE  OF  SUPERIOR  VALUES” 
HEALTH:  T.  B.  Accred..  Bangs  Certified,  Calf. 
Vacc.,  tested  within  30  days.  Eligible  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  anywhere. 

—  For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER.  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON.  VT. 


SEVERAL  REASONABLY  PRICED  REGISTERED 
COWS,  bred,  or  with  calves  at  foot:  yearling  heifers 
and  Montadale  Sheep.  GRAZING  FIELDS. 

BAY  END,  BUZZARDS  BAY  MASSACHUSETTS 

REG.  GUERNSEYS 

CAN  SUPPLY  OPEN  OR  BRED  HEIFERS 
CALVES  —  MILK  COWS  —  (Registered) 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH  N.  Y. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

0.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accrodit«d  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  6-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  8ALE 


f  un  OrtLC  — -  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cow® 
Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

5  Aberdeen -Angus  Heifers  5 

BUILT  RIGHT  .  BRED  RIGHT  .  PRICED  LOW 
ONE  BULL  CALF. 

CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

4  yr.  old  •  Reg.  Angus  Bull 

For  sale  only  because  we  have  kept  many  of  his 
daughters.  An  unusual  opportunity  to  judge  by  his  g-t 
Also„?^r.aL  fine  resistered  heifers,  bred  and  open.' 

RICHARD  G.  ROUSE,  NORTH  ROAD 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  PHONE  1086-M 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  _ 

YEARLING  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 
PRICED  RIGHT.  HERD  ACCREDITED 
CHILLAWAY  FARMS,  WYALUSING.  PENNA 


SIX  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  YEAR. 
okv  Vaccinated.  Exceptional  Lines. 

ROY  FRANCIS,  MARATHON,  NEW  YORK 


ARE  YOU  Interested  in  BEEF  CATTLE?  In  a  farm 
Income  with  LESS  LABOR?  Then  write  NEW  YORK 
HEREFORD  BREEDERS.  ROOM  21,  WING  HALL. 
ITHAUA,  N.  Y.  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
list  of  Cattle  Available  and  Information.. 


DOGS 


MASTIFF  PUPPIES  AVAILABLE  •  A.K.C. 

Registered— Greatest  of  Guard  Dogs — Marvelous  Pets 
Lhol6  doRs  up  t0  200  ,bs-  when  grown; 

MRS.  JOHN  BRILL,  R.D.  3,  Newark,  Delaware 
Telephone  Wilmington,  Delaware:  CEdar  97357 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier  Pups  £?;!*£«"■ 


SHEPHERD  PUPS — Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Bookinf, 
Orders.  O.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driivng  parents,  born  lew  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  reg.  papers. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 


JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEt 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championthlp  Breeding.  Beautie*. 
$30:  $35.  PLIIMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &'GROWING  DOCS 

At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
ST.  BERNARD  P  U  PP I ES,  A.K.C.  READY  MAY  1st 
WALTER  YODER.  MEYERSDALE.  PENNA 


SHROPSHIRE  «  SHEEP 

Breeding  Stock  Offering 

SPRING  SPECIALS  ON  EWES  WITH 
LAMBS  AT  SIDE. 

SINGLE  or  TWINS 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

PHONE:  229,  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND  PUPPIES 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE  •  HAMPSHIRES 

Pure  bred  registered  heavy  wool  and  lamb  producers, 
3  to  5  years  old.  Must  reduce  our  flock.  Also,  our 
prize  winning  herd  ram  in  prime  condition. 

WRITE  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD. 

QUAKER  LA  N  E  FARMS.  HYDE.  PA  R  K.  N  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon,  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 


Champion  Sired.  Shew  or  Breeding.  Reasonable. 
MISS  JOY  E.  BRENON,  Rt.  4.  WATERTOWN  N  y! 

-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

j  REGISTERED.  Reasonable  Terms  Available. 

CHARLOTTE  FROOME,  R,  I,  AVOCA.  N  Y. 

BOXERS:  A.K.C.  Registered,  3  months  old  male 
$7_5;  female  $65.  COZY  INN.  NEW  FOUNDLAMD. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  Teephone  New  Foundland  8361 
—A-  K.C  REGiSTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD^ 
CHAMPION  BLOODLINES:  INTELLIGENT  WORK¬ 
ING  FARM  DOGS.  Easily  trained,  natural  herders. 
CAROLYN  R.  LARSEN.  R  I,  ANDOVER,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Registered  Border  Collie.  Female,  CorrT 
pletely  Broke  on  Cows  —  Not  Over  Four  Years  Old 
DALE  WRIGHT,  STORMVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  In- 
nocurated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 

RABBITS 


ANGORA  RABBITS:  Melrose  Strain  Foundation  Stock 
America’s  0  dest  Breeder.  MAURICE  SIXBY 
92  MELROSE  ST.,  BUFFALO  20,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


MEXICAN  BURROS 


$98.00 


Saddle  and  bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $100  up;  Harness 
$45.00:  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER. 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDlewood  8-6949 


CHINCHILLAS 


-  CHINCHILLAS  FOR  SALE  —  CHEAP  - 

CHAS.  PISCONSH  I,  R.  D.  1.  CLEAN,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FIJR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds. BreedinprandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin.  26  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  star t  Hq A tl 

VIERICAN  RABBIT  ASS' H  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penn®. 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

15  YEARLING  BULLS  50  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  CHOICE  TO  FANCY  GRADE  HEIFERS 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL  —  .MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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DON’T  RUN  RISKS  WITH 

Contaminated  Water! 


The  Modern,  All-electric  Water  Purification  Method 


let  a  Sepco  Sterilizer  make  every  drop  safe  to  drink 


With  a  Sepco  Ultra-Violet 
Water  Sterilizer  in  your  water 
supply  system,  you  can  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  —  even  though  the 
water  is  drawn  from  a  badly 
contaminated  source. 

Used  in  over  20  nations  of  the 
world.  Ideal  for  farms;  motor 
courts;  rural  homes,  schools  or 
industries;  highway  restaurants; 
resorts;  camps,  etc.  Purifies  up 
to  400  gal.  per  hour  to  meet 


U.  S.  Public  Health  Standards. 
All-electric,  entirely  automatic 
—  fool  proof.  Immunizes  dan¬ 
gerous  water  bacteria  by 
powerful  ultra-violet  rays  from 
special  cold  cathode  tubes.  Uses 
standard  electric  current.  Costs 
no  more  to  operate  than  a  table 
lamp.  Uses  no  chemicals.  Adds 
no  odor  or  taste.  Guaranteed 
by  Sepco,  water  appliance  spe¬ 
cialists  for  over  40  years. 


.WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLEf 

“Safe  Drinking  Wafer ” 

SEPCO  CORPORATION,  PoJfsfown,  Pa 


Made  of  Stainless  Steel  72"  high  x 
12"  diam.  Cutaway  view  shows  4 
bacteria  ■  destroying  cold  cothoda 
tubes,  each  more  than  5  feet  long. 


‘’Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
tightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-AAix  Charts.  Dept.  KNIT,  b.  3, DawisjJ 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J, 


TO 

B 


yOUB 
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Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable. ..  with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  C LEAN 

ftumt, 

iiimrr'rno  ri.li  I  n  r  a  o  U  ATI  xt 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


WALL  PAPfl? 


FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selectign, 
designers’  colors,  smart  new 
1956  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98.  48th  Year.  Phila  ,  Pa. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — magnifyinq  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty  reading 
newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancywork.  It’s  no 
longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with  an  old- 
fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the  amazing  new 
Precision  Magnifyinq  Glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying 
lens  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting,  eye-strain 
and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading  —  hour  after 
hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try  them  in  your  own 
home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan  that  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt. 


Precision  Magnifying  Glasses 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished,  then 
fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte.  Tru'y,  they 
add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading  purposes, 
they’re  “tops.”  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Best  Order  A  Pair  Today 
Send  No  Money 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
nostman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them 
5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  moro  than  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  for  refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with 
your  order,  we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from 


PRECISION  OPTICAL,  INC. 
Dept,  449-E,  Rochelle,  Ill. 


natural  v 

|fCyw  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  <■ 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old,  _ 

oraoked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION, 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper.  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  saving! 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  sight  hour*. 
CE* tin  tin  tintlCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
otltll  NU  lYlUltCT  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  SO  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinlogl 
returns  every  oent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately, 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY  Depf.  C69-E 

235  W.  Madison  St„  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Hickory -Dickory- Dock  Earrings 


Sensational  .  .  .  conversa¬ 
tional  Mouse  Earrings.  Cute 
as  a  bug  and  soft  as  peach 
fuzz.  Beady-eyed,  velveteen 
mice  can  be  had  in  gray,  , 
red,  green,  royal  blue  or 
white  (please  give  second 
choice).  Pierced  or  screw 
back.  Specify  color  and 
type  when  ordering. 


$1.00 


pr. 


Send  Check  or  Money 
Order. 

TAX  &  POSTAGE  PAID 
Unconditional  Money  Back  Guarantee 

ENCHANTMENT  SHOP 

In  Old  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe  18,  N.  M. 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST„  TROV,  NEW  YORK 

SELL  LADIES’- HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  tor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

_ GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE _ _ 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  E»- 
largements  In  Album  Form  All  for  35e  Cole. 

MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELK  I  NS  PA  R  K,  PA. 


Recollection  of  My  Mother 

My  mother  walked  the  house  by  night  across  each  room  without  a  light, 
To  raise  a  window,  lay  a  palm  against  a  forehead,  or  to  calm 

A  night-mared  child.  The  slightest  call  would  bring  her  up  or  down  the  hall: 
A  barefoot  angel,  gowned  in  white,  my  mother  walked  the  house  by  night. 

—  Viola  Conklin 


Anne’s  Springtime  Cookies 


Spring  is  here,  mud  and  all!  The 
time  when  hungry  children  rush 
home  after  school,  lively  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  head  straight  for  the  cookie 
jar. 

This  recipe  for  cookies  (my  own) 
contains  molasses  and  raisins  (for 
iron),  oatmeal  (for  nourishment), 
and  a  chewy  crisp  tasty  goodness 
(for  a  sure  lure).  These  cookies,  also 
are  not  in  the  least  fussy  to  make 
and  bake.  Just  stir  everything  as 
you  go  along  with  good  will  and  a 
good  arm. 

Use  %  cup  granulated  sugar;  1 
cup  flour;  teaspoon  soda  (gener¬ 
ous);  V2  teaspoon  salt;  V2  teaspoon 
nutmeg;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Dump  all  in  a  big  bowl  (never 
mind  sifting  them);  just  stir  them 
until  nicely  mixed.  Then  make  a 
depression  in  the  center,  and  dump 
in  these: 


One-half  cup  cooking  oil  (I  use 
Mazola):  1  egg  (break  yolk  with 
spoon  after  it’s  in  the  bowl);  then 
stir  until  everything’s  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Next,  add  V2  cup  molasses  (dark 
flavorful  kind,  and  be  generous)  and 
2  tablespoons  milk.  Again  beat  and 
stir  until  all  is  well  mixed. 

Lastly,  add  1  cup  raisins  and  2 
cups  rolled  oats.  After  these  have 
been  stirred  in  completely,  give  the 
mixture  a  few  more  stirs  (half  the 
goodness  is  in  the  elbow  grease!). 
Drop  by  Vz  teaspoonfuls  on  baking 
sheets  which  have  been  oiled  with 
Mazola  or  other  cooking  oil. 

Bake  in  a  375  degree  F.  oven  for 
10  to  12  minutes.  Watch  cookies  care¬ 
fully.  as  the  molasses-rich  mixture 
burns  easily.  Anne  C.  Holst 


A  Crimp  in  His  Style 

My  husband,  Sinclair,  known  as 
“Sine”,  'will  never  again  sing  that 
phrase  of  the  national  anthem, 
“Long  May  It  wave”  with  equanimity. 
Sine  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
men  I  ever  knew  and  does  all  his 
chores  before  coming  home  for  a 
late  supper. 

On  a  recent  Thursday  when  he 
came  in,  he  saw  Buffy,  our  younger 
daughter,  eating  a  dish  of  ice  cream 
topped  with  bananas  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  At  the  time  I  was  taking  a 
phone  cail  and,  being  a  country  cor¬ 
respondent,  meals  wait  for  calls!  He 
decided  to  start  his  supper  with 
dessert  first,  and  made  himself  a 
sundae  like  Buffy’s.  It  looked  just 
delicious  and  packed  full  of  calories 
to  me  as  he  went  into  the  living 
room,  so  I  hurried  to  the  kitchen 
to  fry  some  eggs.  As  they  were  sput¬ 
tering  in  the  pan,  I  heard  him  say 
to  Buffy:  “Did  your  ice  cream  go 
all  stringy  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dish?  Must  be  the  strawberries.” 
Buffy  said  hers  didn’t  and  I  added, 
comfortingly,  that  with  boughten 
ice  cream  anything  could  happen. 
By  then  the  eggs  and  coffee  were 
ready  and,  setting  them  on  the  hos¬ 
tess  table,  I  turned  to  the  counter 
to  pick  up  my  saucer  containing  some 
wave  set  to  do  my  pin  curls.  I 
couldn’t  find  it.  which  is  not  unusual 
either  on  my  part  or  in  our  house. 
I  called  to  Buffy  to  see  if  I  had  left 
it  by  the  phone. 

Out  came  my  husband  wearing  a 
tense  look  of  restrained  disgust,  lips 
tightly  compressed,  carrying  his 
empty  sundae  dish.  It  was  empty  of 


ice  cream,  strawberries,  and.  yes, 
you’ve  guessed  it,  of  wave  set,  too! 
It  was  my  lost  dish.  A  strained 
silence  enveloped  us.  We  waited  to 
see  if  he  were  able  still  to  swallow 
food  and  keep  it  down.  Fortunately 
he  could.  I  don’t  know  whether  his 
fried  eggs  got  frizzled  edges  but  I 
am  sure  the  stringy  ice  cream  must 
have  gotten  thoroughly  crimped.  At 
least  the  curl  set  didn’t  end  in  an 
upset.  He’s  still  around.  And  long 
may  he  wave.  Agnes  A.  Ward 


Your  Own  Masterpiece 
in  Embroidery  Work 


2433  —  Embroider  this  handsome 
wall  painting  in  rich  browns,  vivid 
greens  with  bright  accents.  It  mea¬ 
sures  about  10  by  13  V2  inches.  Hot- 
iron  transfer,  all  directions  included. 

No.  2433  —  20  cents. 

For  your  copy  of  the  1956  Needle¬ 
work  ALBUM,  a  real  treasure,  just 
send  25  cents  more  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Sew -Easy  and  Free 

8323.  A  ‘must’  in  every  junior  Summer  ward¬ 
robe — the  wearable  blouse  and  skirt  pair.  Sizes: 
9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  11,  skirt,  3Va  yards 
of  35-inch;  blouse,  sleeveless,  1%  yards.  25  cents. 


8239.  Simply  styled 
sundress  for  the  ma¬ 
tron  with  companion 
bolero.  Sizes:  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50,  52. 
Size  38,  dress,  5% 


yards  of  35-inch; 
lero,  2  yards;  34 
contrast.  25  cents. 

8283.  Sparkling  collar 
and  cuff's  highlight  a 
smart  one-button  clos¬ 
ing  classic.  Sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20;  40,  42,  44, 
46.  Size  16,  cap  sleeve, 
4^2  yards  of  35-inch; 
yard  trim.  25  cents. 

BASIC  FASHION 
Sprin 

'56,  has  dozens  more 
sew-easy,  practical  sty¬ 
les.  Send  25  cents  now. 

Please  print  your 
name,  full  address  and 
style  numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes! 
Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8121  &  8122.  Adorable, 
di'esses.  Cool 
as  a  breeze. 

8121:  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20.  Size  12,  4  yards, 
36-inch. 

8122:  Sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8  years.  Size  4,  1%  yards, 
35-inch.  Two  patterns, 
25  cents  each. 


1956  NeecHework  Album 
New  end  a  Trect 

Did  you  miss  the  story  on  the 
March  3rd  pages  about  our  new  1956 
NEEDLEWORK  ALBUM? 

If  so,  don't  worry,  because  we  have 
a  grand  supply  of  this  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  designs. 

Our  Needlework  Album  is  a  real 
Needlework  Book  to  order  patterns 
from:  packed  with  pictures  and  ideas 
for  crochet,  knitting,  embroidering, 
color  transfers,  samplers,  etc.  It 
covers  a  host  of  lovely  things  to 
make  for  your  home,  for  gifts,  and 
for  bazaars  and  fairs. 

The  ALBUM  is  only  25  cents,  and 
when  you  order  it  I  won't  worry, 
either,  for  I'll  know  you  are  getting 
something  both  delightful  and 
worthwhile  from  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
4  ork  1,  N.  Y.  Persis  Smith 

May  5,  1956 


Tried  -  end  True! 

To  cut  your  child's  bangs  evenly, 
slip  a  piece  of  lined  paper  under 
the  bangs.  Then,  by  following  one  of 
the  lines,  you  are  able  to  cut  the  hair 
evenly  across.  Also,  this  method 
keeps  the  cut  hairs  out  of  the  child’s 
eyes  and  nose. 
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"Competition  gives 
me  more  for  my  money 

—my  refrigerator  is  a  good  example!9' 


{inquiring  Reporter:  There  are  bills  in  Congress 
that  would  give  regulated  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  such  as  railroads  and  some  trucks  and 
barges,  more  freedom  to  price  their  services 
in  competition  with  each  other  —  and  with  un¬ 
regulated  trucks  and  barges,  too.  What’s  your 
opinion  of  that? 

Housewife:  Well,  what  I  want  to  know  is  —  will 
competition  in  transportation  benefit  me?  Now 
when  I  bought  my  refrigerator,  three  different 
stores  competed  for  my  business  —  and  I  got 
a  mighty  good  buy! 

Inquiring  Reporter:  According  to  a  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  President,  if  the 
various  kinds  of  transportation  were  allowed 
greater  freedom  to  compete  with  one  another 
in  rates,  it  would  mean  savings  for  everyone. 

Housewife:  I  thought  so.  I  remember  reading  that 
railroads  are  often  required  to  set  their  rates 
higher  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  — 
just  to  protect  their  competitors. 

Inquiring  Reporter:  Right  —  and  the  Committee 
recommended  that  each  form  of  transportation 
should  be  allowed  to  make  rates  related  to  its 
own  costs  and  needs,  so  long  as  the  rates  are 
not  below  cost  and  are  not  discriminatory. 

Housewife:  Well,  in  that  case  I’m  all  for  competi¬ 
tive  freight  rates.  After  all,  I  pay  the  freight 
on  everything  I  buy! 


For  full  information  on  this  important  subject,  write 
for  the  booklet,  “Why  Not  Let  Competition  Work?” 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Mattress  $29.95 

Hottl  and  motel  type,  220  coil  unit.  ACA  tick,  pre¬ 
built  border,  dura  latex  top  and  bottom,  cord  handles 
Perm-A- Lator.  packed  in  a  paper  box.  Not  sold  in 
stores.  F.  0.  8.  Webster,  N.  Y.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  — 

SMITH  &  L0TZE  •  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 

Matching  box  spring  $29.95.  Specify  twin  or  full  size 


MONEY  in  DONUTS 

donuts  in  kitchen.  No  smoke.  Sell  Stores 
HALF  PROFIT.  Cash  daily.  FREE  RECIPES.  No  obligation. 

DANIEL  RAY  CO.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7„  Minn. 


BUY  WHOLESALES 

Earn  spare  time  money  —  no  investment  Sell  name 
brand,  appliances,  jewelery,  housewares  gifts.  premi¬ 
ums.  Write  today  for  tree  big  colortul  catalog  with 
confidential  price  iist.  Immediate  delivery  from  our 
$500,000.00  inventory. 

CONNELLE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  INC., 
DEPT.  5,  343  WEST  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


that  weeds  won’t  short ! 
works  when  ground  is  dry! 
really  holds  aii  livestock! 


♦  Conn©  etMrsS  Seemed 
In  base,  away  from  dirt 


*  Replace  able  chopper 


e  Heavy  doty  ceres,  com  - 
binatSon  pSug-Sn  with 
ground  for  fencer  case. 

*  One-light  signet  sys¬ 
tem.  : 

*  no  volt  A.C. 

*  OIrect  factory  guaran¬ 
tee?  and  repair  service. 


OTXSR  Hf-UNc  ^ND  BATTERY 
..-.©DELS  AS  IOW  AS  $13.50 


ST0(»/  Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,  N.Y 

‘M7M  NATIONAL'’. . .  THE  NAME  TO  LOOK  FOR  ON  EL5CT&C  FENCERS 


sea 


the  ^JbiietnalkmaL 


WEED  CHOPPER  electric  fencer 


There’s  a  big,  big  difference  when 
an  electric  fence  is  charged  with  an 

INTERNATIONAL  FENCE-O-MATIC! 

You  have  a  fence  with  plenty  of 
punch— real  shocking  power  that 
stops  the  biggest  bull!  You  have  a 
fence  that  stays  fully  charged  even 
when  the  ground  is  dry  for  long 
spells.  And  you  have  a  fence  that 
weeds  or  grass  won’t  short — they’re 
killed  at  the  wire!  No  wonder  over 
300,000  farmers  use  international 
Electric  Fencers  ...  for  permanent 
or  movable  electric  fence. 

©  1956  INTERNATIONAL.  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


jnwnniRE  with  CRAG*  fly  repellent 

kills  flies  in  seconds! 


SAFE  Harmless  to  humans,  livestock,  pets;  U.S.D.A.  approved  for  dairy  use. 

QUICK  Average  40-cow  barn  can  be  treated  in  1  minute. 

ECONOMICAL  Only  costs  lAc  per  cow  per  application.  Keeps  cows  contented, 
milk  production  up. 


*T  m. — u.c.c. 


Ask  your  favorite  dealer  about  the  famous 
Lethalaire  method  of  fly  control,  or  write  to 
US.  Available  in  2%,  5,  and  30  lb.  containers. 

Lethalaire  Division 
VIRGINIA  SMELTING  CO. 

Box  841,  West  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Available  in  Canada  and  many  other.countries 
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Not  until  1952  did  John’s  disease, 
or  paratuberculosis,  make  much  of 
an  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  herds.  But  that  year 
nine  animals  were  found  affected, 
and  11  reactors  were  found  the  year 
after.  In  1954,  the  total  number  of 
reactors  was  13.  Because  of  this  in¬ 
creasing,  though  small,  prevalence, 
a  program  to  destroy  infected  cattle 
has  been  set  up,  and  indemnities  will 
he  paid  to  herd  owners  who  have 
reactors.  For  purebred  animals,  the 
State  and  the  Federal  government 
will  each  pay  up  to  $50  per  head, 
and  for  grades  the  State  will  pay  up 
to  $32.50  and  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  up  to  $25.  Detection  of  reactors 
must  be  made  by  the  .Johnin  test 
performed  and  substantiated  by  an 
accredited  veterinarian.  John’s  dis¬ 
ease  is  called  an  “infectious  disease 
of  transmissable  character.”  It  is 
a  form  of  tuberculosis  and  closely 
resembles  it.  If  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
checked,  it  is  felt,  it  could  become 
a  major  disease  of  Pennsylvania  live¬ 
stock.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  most 
commonly  affected,  hut  goats,  horses 
and  deer  may  also  get  it.  Its  chief 
symptoms  are  diarrhea,  loss  of 
weight,  and  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract. 


According  to  L.  L.  Huber,  corn 
breeder  at  Penn.  State  University, 
the  characteristics  with  which  a 
farmer  should  be  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  in  his  selection  of  field  corn 
seed  are  yield,  standability,  insect- 
disease  resistance  and  drought  tol¬ 
erance.  But  he  does  not  recommend 
any  particular  hybrid  as  “best”: 
adaptability  depends  on  a  farm's  lo¬ 
cation,  its  soils’  fertility,  planting- 
dates,  and  whether  or  not  the  corn 
is  grown  for  grain  and  silage.  County 
agents  and  reliable  seed  dealers,  he 
says,  are  the  best  persons  to  advise 
on  varieties.  “Any  corn  crop”,  he 
observes,  “is  a  result  of  interaction 
of  the  heredity  of  the  corn  and  its 
environment.”  Dirty  husking,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Huber,  may  be  a  problem 
with  hybrids  particularly  resistant 
to  stalk  rot.  But,  because  husking 
ability  depends  on  moisture  at  har¬ 
vest,  operation  of  the  corn  picker, 
and  on  plant  population,  he  would  not 
forsake  resistance  to  stalk  rot — and 
resultant  ability  for  stalks  to  stand 
well  until  harvest — for  the  so-called 
easy-  or  clean-husking  character. 


Pennsylvania  shepherds  and  shear¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  attend  shearing 
schools  at  three  farms  this  month. 
With  Tom  King,  Penn.  State  live¬ 
stock  specialist,  in  charge,  the 
schools  wil  be  held  May  14-15  at  the 
H.  G.  Clark  farm  near  Mansfield, 
Tioga  Co.,  on  the  road  toward  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.;  on  May  16-17  at  Day 
Nichol’s  farm  on  R.  D.  4  in  Indiana; 
and  May  18-19  at  Carter  An¬ 
drew’s  farm  in  Nineveh,  Greene  Co. 
Edward  Warner,  internationally 
known  shearing  expert,  will  assist 
with  instruction.  County  agents  are 
making  local  arrangements;  enroll¬ 


ment  at  each  school  will  be  limited 
to  16.  Training  will  be  devoted  to 
position  and  procedure,  as  followed 
in  Australian  shearing'  methods,  and 
to  actual  practice.  Only  those  sheep¬ 
men  who  can  attend  both  days  will 
be  enrolled.  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  training. 


The  livestock  population  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  farms  was  estimated  earli¬ 
er  this  year  at  2.86  million  head  of 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  mules. 
Cattle  and  calves  numbered  1.89 
million,  with  cows  and  heifers  over 
two  years  old  kept  for  milking  at 
1.04  million.  The  total  cattle  popula¬ 
tion  was  down  45,000  from  a  year 
earlier,  but  there  were  more  milk 
animals  than  ever  before  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  history.  There  were  642,- 
000  hogs,  259,000  sheep,  and  63,000 
horses  and  mules.  This  was  more 
pigs  and  sheep  than  last  year,  but 
work  stock  numbers  were  down 
once  more. 


According  to  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  average 
size  of  the  State's  146,837  farms  is 
96  acres.  All  but  five  per  cent  of 
the  farms  are  said  to  have  elec¬ 
tricity;  and  70  per  cent  have  tele¬ 
phones,  As  the  farms  are  classified, 
there  is  at  least  an  automobile  for 
every  one.  But  for  every  100  farms, 
there  are  only  36  trucks,  89  tractors, 
10  combines,  eight  hay  balers  and 
31  milking  machines.  Pennsylvania 
leads  all  States  in  production  of 
mushrooms  and  cigar- leaf  tobacco.  It 
is  also  first  in  cash  income  from 

p  o  o  g 


The  record  number  of  733  entries 
in  the  State’s  junior  chicken-of-to- 
morrow  contest  has  been  reduced  to 
38  final  contestants  in  five  regional 
contests,  and  selection  of  the  State 
champion  will  be  made  at  Hollidays- 
burg  May  15.  Each  competing  boy 
or  girl  started  at  least  100  straight- 
run  or  50  cockerel  chicks  early  in 
March.  To  quality  for  championship 
selection,  entries  of  15  birds,  se¬ 
lected  out  of  those  started,  must 
weigh  at  least  50  pounds  at  10  weeks 
of  age. 


A  recently  enacted  bill  removes 
restrictions  on  fishing  in  ^Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farm  ponds  by  farm  owners, 
their  families  and  employees.  Pre¬ 
sumably  they  will  be  allowed  to  fish 
without  license  and  without  regard 
to  season  or  number  of  fish  taken. 
For  artificial  propagation  of  fish  in 
farm  ponds,  however — for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sale  of  fish,  State  licenses  are 
still  required. 


Five  of  the  six  Pennsylvania  Co¬ 
op.  Potato  Growers  Assn,  districts  are 
operating  under  an  inspection  plan 
to  improve  potatoes.  Federal-State 
inspectors  grade  all  potatoes  which  a 
cooperating  grower  plans  to  ship 
out-of-State.  N.  M.  Eberly 


New  officers  of  Pemisylvania  Association  of  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperatives 
are ,  from  left:  seated,  George  L.  Carlson,  Turtle  point,  vice-pres.;  Earl  L. 
Groff,  Strasburg,  pres.;  J.  Leivis  Williams ,  Uniontoicn,  secy-treas.;  standing, 
Hoivard  H.  Lutz,  Kempton,  and  Donald  L.  Williams,  Tunkhannock,  directors. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Band  Seeding  for  High  Yields 


Band  seeding  of  hay  and  pasture 
crops,  in  which  grass  or  legume  seeds 
are  placed  at  precise  depths  directly 
above  a  concentrated  band  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  does  have  important  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  broadcast  method  of 
planting  and  fertilizing  these  crops, 
according  to  most  recent  tests  at 
USDA’s  Agricultural  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Beltsville,  Md.  In  these  tests, 
fertilizer  and  seed  were  applied  at 
various  depths  and  in  various 
amounts;  a  direct  comparison  was 
then  made  between  broadcast  and 
band-seeded  plots. 

The  band-seeded  plots  yielded  130 
per  cent  more  forage  than  similar 
fields  where  the  same  amounts  of 
fertilizer  and  seed  were  broadcast. 
Even  where  only  half  as  much  seed 
and  one-third  as  much  fertilizer  were 
banded  as  were  broadcast,  the  forage 


yield  was  29  per  cent  greater.  Band- 
seeded  plots  got  off  to  a  vigorous 
start,  and  they  had  less  weed  growth. 
Costs  of  planting  were  lower  on  the 
band-seeded  plots  because  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  seed  were  applied  in  one 
operation.  The  main  limitation  to 
band  seeding,  Beltsville  workers 
point  out,  is  that  it  requires  special 
mechanical  equipment,  or  changes  in 
standard  equipment,  to  put  it  into 
practice.  This  shortcoming  to  the 
method  has  been  resolved  in  part, 
however,  by  development  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  plastic-  or  rubber-tube  sets 
which  can  be  simply  attached  to 
grain-small  seed  drills.  The  rigs 
convey  forage  seed  all  the  way  from 
the  supply  hopper  to  the  soil  region 
in  which  fertilizer  and  grain  have 
been  just  previously  introduced. 


B.  A.  Brown,  Storrs,  Conn. 


The  switch  of  two-month-old  alfalfa  at  the  left  came  from  seed  band- 
deposited  on  top  of  fertilizer  strips.  The  switches  in  the  middle  and  on  the 
right  grew  out  of  seed  placed  in  soil  in  which  fertilizer  was  broadcast  and 
disced  in.  The  banded-in  seed  got  a  faster  and  more  vigorous  start. 


GUARANTEED  I  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

■STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAYS 


AFTER 

PLANTING 


PICK  'EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


V 

V 


wonderful  with  cream 

J 

luscious  jams 

M> 

flavorful  shortcake 

or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  'Til  Frost 
Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year, 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 
Order  now  for  delivery 
at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 


FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to  ■ 

grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection  !  STERN’S  NURSERIES, Inc.  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60  I  1  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall- 
days  or  money  back  I  startin8  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  keep  plants 

3  3  |  without  charge. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots  a  Check  Quantity 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other  J  I  I  25  ‘ 

strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds  I  1 —  52, 

of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed  a  | — |  50  foi 

in  "MOIST-LOCKED”  packing.  |  L-1  $3.75 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES  |  □ 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants  g  ,  200  f  r 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00  [  □  $10.00 

POSTPAID  I  PostP0'11  town 


00  Name. 
50  for 


Address- 


-State. 


rnrr  win  a  tractor  rnrr 

rntt  Wri,e  for  Entry  BlankThtr 
1  NOTHING  TO  BUY  1 

HEAVY  OILIPH-BALL  BEARINGS 
PUMPS  MILLIONS  OF  GALS. 
Irrigate.  Spray,  Drain  or  Fill 
Anything  —  Anywhere!  Will  not 
Bust  —  Clog  —  or  Leak.  Patented  Sea). 
Pumps  2800  gph.  420  gph  at  75'  high 
or  1600  gph  from  25'  well.  Six  blade 
impeller.  Threaded  for  pipe.  %  inlet, 
Vi  outlet.  Use  %  to  %  hp  motor  7500  gph  $0.95. 
Heavier  2800  gph  $8.05.  Heavier  $11.95. 

Check.  M.  O.  or  C.  O.  D.  —  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

FREE  Literature  —  Comparison  Charts. 

U.  A.  T.  ENG.,  HICKSVILLE  273.  NEW  YORK 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS ! 

The  same  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicat¬ 
ed  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 

You  will  like  this  modern, 
more  effective  medication  for- 
tender  udders  and  teats.  10. 
oz.  tin  $1  at  drug  and  farm’ 
stores  or  by  mail.  ' 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.Y. 


fRCB 


TRADE 


MARK® 


Minneapolis- Moline 


i 


modern mac  winery) 


Frick  Sawmill 


Fox  Forage  Harvesler 


When  you  invest  in  Frick  equipment  you  skim  the  cream 
of  the  many  makes  of  power  farrriing  machinery.  You 
get  the  latest  designs,  the  last  word  in  economy,  the  utmost 
dependability.  Our  selections  are  based  on  experience  with 
farm  work  since  the  1 840’s:  anything  a  Frick  man  recom¬ 
mends  to  you  is  tops.  For  permanent  satisfaction  keep  in 
touch  with  your  Frick  Dealer  or  Branch,  or  write  direct  to 


Uni-Combine 


Uni  Huskor 


Bear  Cai  Feed  Mill 


The  Cream  of 
All  Farm  Machines 


M-M  445  Uiilily 


May  5,  1956 
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Highest  known  two  time 

milk  record  for  the  breed 
on  either  H.  I.  R.  or 
R.O.P.  testing 


C.  B.  Sir  Michael's 
Dora  of  Hillwinds 
Ladderlook  Farm 


Owner  James  A.  Britton  of  Hillwinds  Ladderlook  Farm 
in  Leyden,  Mass.,  and  Manager  William  J.  Notter  who  made 
the  amazing  records  shown  here,  know  that  it  takes  the  best 
feed  for  both  top  show  performance  and  top  production. 

That's  why  they  feed 
W1HTKMOHE 


Thousands  of  other  dairymen  know  that  they  just  can’t 
beat  Wirthmore  for  results  and  profits.  That’s  why  Wirth- 
more  is  the  biggest-selling  feed  in  the  Northeast.  Why  not 
try  Wirthmore  yourself? 

The  results  will  show  you. 


WIRTHMORE 

FEEDS 

506  WASHINGTON  ST. 
MALDEN,  MASS. 

Write  for  FREE  copy 
of  140  page 
BETTER  DAIRYING 


LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

C.  B.  Sir  Michael's  Dora  15661 
Age  8  years  two  time  milking 
Milk  27,559.9  lbs.  milk 
1,048.26  lbs.  fat —  365  days 
Dora  averaged  75.5  lbs.  milk  per  day 
for  the  365  day  period  and  carried  a 
calf  for  210  days  of  her  record.  She 
has  a  lifetime  record  of  102,217  lbs. 
milk,  3.762  lbs.  fat. 

Herd  average  for  1955 
*  12,810  milk  4.32%;  555  lbs.  fat. 

Show  record  for  1955 

Jr.  Champion  &  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull 
1st  prize  Jr.  Get  of  Sire  at  Syracuse 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS* 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


BIG  MONEY-SAVER ■ 


BROWER  WhMimid 

FEED  MIXERS 


feeds  and  save  up  to 


per  100  lbs. 


jTfi 

1 

jsl 

u  v  -J 

EASY 

TERMS 

1 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3103,  Quincy,  III 

ALUMINUM  ASPHALT  &ao7SSaS?nfg 

Reduce  temperature  under  roof  15°-20°.  Ap¬ 
ply  on  any  type  roof,  $2  63  per  gallon,  packed 
in  5  gallon  cans,  F.O.B.  Rome,  N.  Y.  Check  or 
money  order  with  order.  Manufactured  by: 

JONES  PAINT  CO.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne* )  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Keg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


New  Livestock  Ideas 


(Continued  from  Page  354) 

localities  these  changes  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

Professors  C.  H.  Nickel  and  Don¬ 
ald  Webb  join  with  Professors  Bee¬ 
son  and  Perry  in  their  report  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  recently  completed  winter¬ 
ing  period  of  476-pound  Shorthorn 
steer  calves,  using  various  silages 
and  Purdue  supplements  A  and  G. 
The  latter  supplement  is  composed 
of  the  following  poundage  ingredi¬ 
ents:  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  400; 
molasses,  329;  dried  brewers’  grains, 
132;  steamed  bonemeal,  105;  and 
cobalt  salt,  34. 

Twenty  steer  calves  were  used  in 
each  of  the  experimental  lots.  Grass 
silage,  made  with  no  preservative, 
using  200  pounds  of  corn  cobs  per 


An  acre  of  Ladino  clover  or  Ladino- 
alfalfa  pasture  will  carry  20  pigs 
like  these  of  Schwav  Bros,  in 
Royalton,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from 
weaning  to  market  when  on  grain 
and  supplement,  too. 

ton  to  absorb  excessive  moisture, 
when  fed  alone  did  not  prove  to  be 
a  satisfactory  wintering  ration.  Dur¬ 
ing  an  84-day  period  on  the  grass 
silage  plus  minerals,  the  steers 
gained  an  average  of  only  0.32  pound 
per  head  daily.  When  comparable 
steers  were  fed  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  Purdue  supplement  G  per 
head  with  their  grass  silage  and 
minerals,  the  average  daily  gain  was 
increased  to  1.09  pounds.  When  sup¬ 
plement  A  was  fed  at  the  daily  rate 
of  two  pounds  with  the  grass  silage, 
the  average  daily  gain  per  steer  was 
raised  to  1.20  pounds. 

When  steer  calves  were  wintered 
on  corn  stover  silage  (corn  plant 
with  ears  removed),  free  choice,  plus 
three  and  a  half  pounds  daily  of  Pur¬ 
due  supplement  A,  they  consumed 
31.25  pounds  of  the  stover  silage  per 
head  daily.  The  steers  gained  an 
average  of  1.04  pounds  per  head 
daily.  When  another  group  was  win¬ 
tered  on  corn  silage,  free  choice,  and 
the  same  amount  of  Supplement  A, 
they  consumed  an  average  of  38.2 
pounds  per  head  daily.  However, 
their  average  daily  gain  per  head 
was  2.26  pounds.  These  steer  calves 
not  only  grew  rapidly  but  also  laid 
on  fat.  Of  all  the  cattle  fattening 
rations  fed  at  Purdue  over  a  period 
of  the  past  several  years,  the  most 
economical  gains  and  the  highest 
yield  of  beef  per  acre  have  been 
made  with  corn  silage  and  supple¬ 
ment  A. 

Ladino  Clover  Best  Hog  Pasture 

Experiments  at  Purdue  have 
shown  that  good  pastures  will  save 
from  five  to  10  per  cent  of  the  grain, 
and  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
protein  supplement  required  by 
growing  and  fattening  hogs.  A  re¬ 
cent  trial  concerning  hog  pastures, 
conducted  by  Professors  M.  O.  Pence 
and  C.  M.  Vestal,  strongly  favors 
the  use  of  Ladino  clover  as  a  hog 
pasture.  In  these  experiments,  when 
hogs  were  full  fed  on  corn  and  a 
protein  supplement,  plus  access  to  a 
mineral  mixture,  they  produced  fast¬ 
er  gains  at  a  lower  feed  cost  on 
Ladino  clover  pasture  than  com¬ 
parable  hogs  similarly  fed  on  alfalfa 
pasture.  When  other  groups  of  hogs 
were  fed  on  these  two  kinds  of 
pastures  without  the  use  of  a  protein 
supplement  to  the  corn,  the  Ladino- 
clover  hogs  again  made  faster  and 
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cheaper  gains  than  those  on  alfalfa. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
numerous  Indiana  farmers  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  same  results  with  Ladino 
clover  as  a  hog  pasture. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  hogs 
on  test  at  Purdue  grazed  Ladino  in 
preference  to  alfalfa  and  other  clov¬ 
ers.  However,  the  shallow  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  Ladino  makes  it  less  suited 
for  droughty  or  sandy  soils  than 
alfalfa.  Ladino  and  alfalfa  seeded  to¬ 
gether  make  an  excellent  combina¬ 
tion  for  hog  pasture. 

'  Ladino  needs  liberal  applications  of 
phosphate  and  potash  fertilizer  in 
order  to  do  well  and  continue  high 
production.  An  application  of  from 
200  to  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  should  be  made  at  the  time  of 
seeding.  Mixtures,  such  as  0-20-20, 
0-20-10,  and  0-10-20,  are  recommend¬ 
ed,  with  the  higher  ratio  of  potash 
to  be  used  for  sandy  soils. 

The  investigators  mention  that  an 
acre  of  Ladino  or  Ladino-alfalfa  mix¬ 
ture,  or  other  good  legume  pastures, 
will  carry  20  hogs  that  are  being  full 
fed  grain  and  a  protein  supplement 
from  weaning  time  to  market 
weights.  These  20  hogs  should  go  to 
market  when  they  have  attained  a 
weight  of  about  220  pounds  per  head. 
The  20  hogs  will  make  this  market 
weight  on  about  20  bushels  less  grain 
and  600  pounds  less  protein  supple¬ 
ment  than  comparable  hogs  full-fed 
in  dry  lot.  Besides  the  saving  in  feed, 
the  hogs  will  do  all  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop  and  at  the  same  time 
return  to  the  land  most  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  value  of  the  feed  and  forage  in 
the  form  of  manure.  By  using  differ¬ 
ent  fields  for  pasture  from  year  to 
year,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  most  of 
the  swine  parasites  and  filth-borne 
diseases  which  live  for  a  year  or 
more  in  the  soil. 

Investigators  at  Purdue  show  that, 
while  wheat  is  a  good  feed  for  sheep 
and  lambs,  it  is  best  to  feed  it  mixed 
with  other  grains.  When  fed  in  mix¬ 
tures,  it  is  less  liable  to  cause  diges¬ 
tive  trouble.  Neither  wheat  nor  other 
grains  need  be  ground  for  sheep  and 
lambs,  because  they  chew  their  feed 
thoroughly.  An  excellent  mixture, 
using  wheat,  for  the  farm  flock  is  one 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  wheat, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and  soybean  oil 
meal. 

During  pregnancy  the  ewes  will 
need  about  half  a  pound  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  per  head  per  day,  plus  good 
hay.  If  they  are  inclined  to  get  too 
fat,  reduce  the  grain.  However,  after 
the  lambs  are  a  few  days  old,  in¬ 
crease  the  grain  mixture  to  around 
a  pound  and  a  half  per  head  per 
day;  this  will  insure  a  heavy  milk 
flow,  with  resultant  rapid  and  low 
cost  gains  on  their  lambs.  During 
their  fattening  period  of  90  days  or 
so,  feeder  lambs  will  eat,  on  the 
average,  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
the  wheat  grain  mixture,  plus  about 
a  similar  poundage  of  good  hay  per 
lamb  per  day.  Adequate  feeding  will 
also  result  in  an  increase  in  wool 
production  from  the  flock  of  10  to  15 
per  cent,  as  compared  to  a  low  plane 
of  nutrition. 


Thrifty  lamhs  like  some  of  Harold 
Chaffee’s  in  Aristotle,  Allegany  Co., 
N.  Y .,  will  do  well  on  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  a  grain  mix  daily  when 
they  go  into  their  fattening  period 
on  pasture. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Connecticut-  Holstein 
Assn.  Elects  Officers 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting,  the 
Connecticut  Holstein-Friesian  Assn, 
elected  Warren  E.  Thrall  of  Windsor 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  William  W. 
Pearl,  Hampton,  treas.;  Sidney  Hall, 
Norwich,  secy.;  and  Erwin  Kelsey, 
Middletown;  Fred  Nichols,  Derby; 
Donald  Augur,  Northford;  Myron 
Hoxie,  Windsor;  Frank  White,  Sr., 
No.  Stonington;  Leonard  Fletcher, 
Danbury;  Benjamin  Barringer, 
Brookfield;  and  James  Osborn,  New 
Haven,  all  directors-at-large.  Thrall, 
who  succeeds  Sherwood  Edwards, 
Trumbull,  as  president,  operates 
Fleetridge  Farm  with  a  herd  of  110 
registered  Holsteins.  Edwards  was 
named  New  England  director. 

County  vice-presidents  of  the 
Connecticut  Holstein  Assn,  for  1956 
are:  —  Litchfield  County  —  Francis 
Gomez,  Lakeville;  New  Haven— Mrs. 
W.  S.  Kellogg,  Derby;  Fairfield  — 
Arthur  Bennett,  Newton;  Middlesex 
—  Leroy  Brock,  Middletown;  Wind¬ 
ham— Alfred  Vargas,  Hampton;  Hart¬ 
ford— William  Holt,  Granby;  Tolland 
—Henry  Lanz,  Ellington;  and  New 
London  —  Carroll  Wilkinson,  North 
Stonington. 


Clifford  T.  Conklin 

Clifford  T.  Conklin,  long-time  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  died  at  his  home  in  Brandon, 
Vt,  on  April  6.  He  was  66  years  old. 

Born  in  Struthers,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Conklin  went  on  to  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  both  as  a  student  and  teacher. 
It  was  under  his  supervision  that  the 
Ohio  State  dairy  herd  developed  a 
national  reputation.  In  1925,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  career  with  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Assn.  It  was  during  his 
secretaryship  that  the  305-day  herd 
test  plan  was  put  into  practice.  He 
was  instrumental  in  effective  control 
of  Bang’s  disease  by  his  espousal  of 
c-alfhood  vaccination.  Throughout  his 
tenure  as  secretary,  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Assn,  achieved  renown  for 
ffs  methods  of  sire  analysis  and  for 
its  insistence  on  the  economy  of 
twice-a-day  milking  with  a  calf  every 
year  from  each  cow.  In  1952,  when 
he  retired  as  active  secretary,  Mr. 
Conklin  was  named  Secretary  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  daughter, 
two  sons,  and  three  brothers. 


Pe  nnc.  Hofsteen  Dis¬ 
perses!  Auction 

The  recent  dispersal  auction  of  the 
93-head  Holstein  herd  at  Red  Rose 
Experimental  Farms  of  John  W. 
Eshelman  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
brought  an  average  price  of  $439  a 
head.  The  60  cows  in  milk  averaged 
$520.  Grace  View  Farms,  Port  De¬ 
posit,  Md.,  paid  top  price  of  $1,900 
for  seven-year-old  Red  Rose  Elm¬ 
wood  Winterthur,  a  daughter  of 
Ormsby  Fobes  Winterthur.  Second 
high  price  was  paid  by  John  S.  Teet¬ 
er  and  Son,  Taneyville,  Md.,  for  four- 
year-old  R.  R.  Donna  Invincible  Abby 
at  $1,200.  In  all,  the  Teeters  pur¬ 
chased  23  head  for  $14,375;  their  ani¬ 
mals  included  the  senior  Red  Rose 
sire,  Butterfly  Montvic  Brigadier, 
Grace  View  Farm  also  bought  a  four- 
year-old  cow  at  $1,000.  John  Eshel¬ 
man  &  Sons  retained  19  heifers  to  be 
used  in  the  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  its  Red  Rose  dairy 
feeding  program. 


You  Con  Milk  FASTER 

with  q  Better  Pump 


WUJ! 
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as  little  as 

“  DOWN 

Puts  a  New  Surge  Pump 
“  in  your  barn 

Thousands  of  very  busy  dairy  far¬ 
mers  are  getting  slow  milking 
because— while  the  vacuum  pump  is 
still  clunking  along  after  a  fashion 
—it  is  just  not  big  enough  or  moving 
enough  air. 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  add  another 
Surge  milker  unit  and  milk  a  few 
more  cows  —  or  milk  y  our  present 
herd  faster. 

The  right  pump  will  help  you  do 
it  and  pay  for  itself  in  man-hours 
saved.  The  Surge  Plan  makes  it 
easy  to  buy  a  new  pump. 


Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  2  Units . $7.5C  down 

Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  3  to  4  Units  -  -  10.00  down 
Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  6  to  8  Units  -  -  20.00  down 
Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  8  to  12  Units-  22.50  down 
and  only  $500  down  adds  an  Extra  Surge  Milker 


to  speed  up  your  Milking 


Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  this  proposition  at  any  time. 

ifiBSOSl  BlOSt  CO#  of  New  York 


842  W.  BELDEN  AVE. 


SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 

Copyright  1955  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


DIGGER  *  SHOVEL  •  CRANE 


RID  PONDS 

AND  LAKES  OF 

WEEDS 


Kills  Water  Weeds ... 

ATLAS  "A”  —  Widely  used  .  .  . 
highly  recommended.  Controls  many 
kinds  of  underwater  weeds  and 
certain  algae. 

Controls  Algae ... 

DELRAD  —  Particularly  effective 
against  pond  scum  algae. 

PHYGON  XL — Controls  "pea 
soup”  or  bloom  producing  blue- 
green  algae. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletins 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


' 
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FAST  CYCLING,  EASY  TO  OPERATE! 

Do  a  week’s  work  in  half  a  day! 
Trench  for  drainage,  excavate,  build 
dams  and  stock  ponds,  trench  silos 
.  .  .  hundreds  of  other  farm  jobs. 
HOPTO  is  simple,  easy,  safe  to  op¬ 
erate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outrig¬ 
gers  level  unit.  HOPTO  is  com¬ 
pletely  hydraulic! 

BACKHOE  OR  SHOVEL  BUCKET 

Wide  variety  of  attaching  units  adapts 
HOPTO  exactly  to  your  needs.  Digs 
1 1'  deep;  loads  into  highest  truck! 
HOPTO  models  for  wheel  or  track- 
type  tractor  mounting;  power  take¬ 
off  operated  trailer  units,  three  truck- 
mounted  models  and  complete  wheel 
and  track-mounted  units.  Get  conf- 
plete  information. 

Write  Today  for  all  the  facts!  Jgi 


NORTHEASTERN  HOPTO  CO.,  INC. 

Russell  Rd.,  Rt.  20,  Westfield,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURED  EY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN. 


^ay  5,  1956 
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for  the  highest  reach 


When  Cows  Go  out  to  Grass 


Smoker  "SP"  Form  Elevators 
ere  the  lowest  priced  eleva¬ 
tors  per  foot  of  usable  ele¬ 
vating  reach.  Suilt  in  3  si 
24',  30'  and  36'. 


COMPARES  WITH  ANY 
ELEVATOR  BUILT 

•  601®  elevation  with  safety 

•  Top  drive  to  pull  load  op 

•  Extra-deep  "slip-on"  flights 

•  20"  wide  trough 

•  Greased  for  —  long  —  life 
bearings 


CZtpM* 

fOR  NEW  12  PAGE  SMOKER  CATALOG 
SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 
I  am  interested  in: 

"SP"  Series  Elevators  □  "S"  Series  Elevators  □ 

Bale  Loader  □  Ear  Corn  Box  □  Mow  Conveyor  □ 
Wagon  Unloader  KitQ  Bulk  Feed  BinQ  Corn  DragQ 

Name  . . . . — . - . . . - . . . — 


State 


SURE  BEATS 
THE  OLD  WAY” 


USE  ONLY  THE 
ORIGINAL 


GENUINE 


EL  AST 


and  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow 
mark.  BLOODLESS  dehorning, 
castrating,  docking.  $12.50.  Rings 
extra:  50.  $1.00;  100,  $1.80;  500, 

$7.  AT  DEALERS  or  postpaid. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.2-SM,  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Save  money!  Get  better  calves!  Feed 


GR0W-  EM 

1  MILK  REPLACER 
*  with 

J  RUMEN  CULTURE 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.Y. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


NEW! 


this  PEERLESS  CONVERTIBLE  JET  PUMP 

PROVIDES  All  THE  WATER  YOU  WANT  NOW 

AND  IN  THE  FUTURE 


Don't  worry  about  water  troubles! 

Buy  one  pump  and  it  takes  care  of  your  water 
supply  now'  and  in  the  future.  You  can  easily 
convert  the  new  Peerless  convertible  Strata  jet 
pressure  system  to  deep  well  or  to  shallow  well 
operation.  With  a  "convertible  package”  you 
can  change  it  over,  at  any  future  time. 

What  a  saving!  Buy  it  now  and  eliminate  any 
water  worries.  The  new  Peerless  convertible  jet 
is  ruggedly  built,  for  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction. 

Made  by  the  builders  of  famous  Peerless  deep 
well  turbine  pumps.  And  you  know  they’re  the 
best!  Mail  coupon  now  for  free  bulletin  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 
2005  Northwestern  Avenue,  Indianapolis  8,  Indiana  ® 

MAIL.  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  BULLETINS 

l"” Check  Bulletin:  Desired  □  Convertible  jet  pump  □  Irrigation  pump  □  Utitity  pump*  | 


Up  to  875  GPH 
Up  to  80  feet 
Self-Priming 
Continuous  duty 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells 
Over  well  or  offset 
Single  &  Double  Pipe  Systems 
All  bronze  impeller 
and  bronze  jet 
Widest  range  of 
'  tank  selections 
Ruggedly  built 
Provides  for  all  future 
water  requirements 
Easy  to  install  and  maintain 

NE  PUMP 
CONVERTIBLE 
>  ALL 
PUMPING  JOBS 


NAME. 


ADDRESS _ _ TOWN _ _ 1 


Dairy  farmers  usually  get  as  much 
pleasure  turning  cows  out  to  pasture 
as  the  animals  do  themselves.  There 
is  delight  in  seeing  them  graze  con¬ 
tentedly  in  fresh  green  fields  and 
pastures.  There  is  relief,  too,  in  not 
having  to  clean  stables  so  frequent¬ 
ly.  Skin  troubles  of  the  herd  are 
corrected  as  soon  as  exposed  to  plenty 
of  air  and  sunlight.  And  there  is 
pleasure — as  well  as  profit — in  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  grain  at  turn-out  time. 

But  the  pleasure  of  pasture  is  not 
without  problems.  Fences  need  be  in 
good  repair,  for  sure.  It  should  be  a 
vital  point  of  pre-pasture  practices 
to  remove  or  align  jagged  ends  and 
pieces  of  barbed  wire.  The  cows  will 
not  be  pressing  for  “greener  pas¬ 
tures”  for  some  weeks,  but  at  fence¬ 
line  grazing  there  is  a  possibility  of 
ripped  and  torn  udders  from  wild 
wire.  Heifers  who  have  not  seen  or 
become  accustomed  to  confinement 
by  fences  should  be  turned  first  into 
paddocks  with  good  board  or  rail 
barriers,  or  into  fields  with  sturdy 
multi-wire  fences. 

If  animals  have  not  had  regular 
hoof  care  throughout  the  barn  sea¬ 
son,  their  toes  may  be  grown  long; 
this  condition,  combined  with  racing 
and  jumping,  may  cause  strain  and 
lameness.  Most  of  it  is  unavoidable 
— older  cows  may  need  to  stay  in 
the  barn  a  few  days  after  their  first 
exercise — but  the  problem  is  in  part 
self-correcting.  As  the  cows  spend 
time  on  wet  sod,  the  hard  tissue  of 
their  hooves  softens  and  becomes 
amenable  to  cutting  and  paring  back. 
Toe  pincers,  farrier’s  knife,  and 
rough  rasp  are  tools  to  put  to  use 
on  long  hoof  claws  before  turning 
the  cows  out. 

That  the  sod  is  wet  suggests  that 
cows  may  puncture  early  meadows 
and  pastures.  This  is  usually  with¬ 
out  permanent  damage  to  fields.  But 
puncturing  and  general  destruction 
of  the  soil  or  sod  structure  in  cow- 
paths,  at  gates  and  in  barnyards 
should  be  avoided.  Cows  should  not 
go  down  with  hoof  rot  because  of 
failure  to  fill  in  soft  areas  with 
gravel. 

Diarrhea  of  the  cows  is  bound  to 
be  of  concern  in  Spring.  It  may  cause 
need  for  more  bedding  than  was 
used  in  Winter,  and  it  may  make  the 
Darn  a  disagreeable  place  in  which. 
;o  work.  It  can  result  in  loss  of  cows’ 
bodyweight.  This  diarrhea  cannot  be 
entirely  prevented;  succulent  young 
grass  is  as  laxative  as  it  is  nutritious. 
Continuation  of  hay  and  silage  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  barn  for  a  few  weeks  may 
diminish  it.  Corn  silage  is  particu¬ 
larly  advantageous.  Hay  made  avail¬ 
able  in  bunkers  at  pasture  tends 
both  to  bind  the  bowels  and  pro¬ 
vide  nutritious  dry  matter.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  cows  should  not  be  turned 
out  to  grass  too  quickly.  The  usual 
recommendation  is  for  an  hour  or 
so  the  first  day,  gradually  increased 
to  full  time  by  the  end  of  a  week. 

According  to  L.  S.  Mix,  director  of 
dairy  research  for  one  of  the  North¬ 
east’s  large  feed  manufacturers, 
farmers  should  not  think  of  pasture 
season  as  a  time  to  stop  feeding  con¬ 
centrates.  Without  them,  he  says, 
cows  may  not  get  enough  energy.  He 
advises,  nevertheless,  cutting  back  to 
a  14  per  cent  protein  and  reducing 
its  poundage.  He  would  keep  the  con¬ 
centrate  levels  high  enough  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  cows  get  enough 
extra  carbohydrates  —  and  maybe 
protein  —  to  keep  up  their  body 
weights  so  as  to  forestall  later  sum¬ 
mer  slumps  in  milk  production. 

Any  cow  producing  at  the  rate  of 
30  pounds  3.5  per  cent  milk  on  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  ought  to  receive  at 
least  two  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  Re¬ 
cent  work  at  Indiana,  however,  as 
reported  on  page  354  of  this  issue, 
reveals  that  the  level  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  on  excellent  pasture  may  go 
higher  without  grain.  In  Morrison’s 
feeding  standards,  the  cow  produc¬ 
ing  3.5  per  cent  milk  on  good  pasture 
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would  have  to  have  grain  as  she  pro- 
duced  above  .the  21-pound  daily  level. 
The  practice  of  most  successful 
dairymen  when  cows  go  to  pasture  is 
simply  to  widen  their  grain-to-milk 
ratio.  Grain  may  be  reduced  to  a 
pound  for  anywhere  from  five  to 
10  pounds  of  milk  produced 

Changes  in  flavor  and  color  of  milk 
are  normal  in  Springtime.  The  color 
change  is  desirable:  cream  is  more 
orange  and  the  milk  below  the  cream 
line  may  be  of  a  richer  tint.  But  the 
flavor  changes  are  not  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  by  consumers  without  com¬ 
plaint.  Milk  from  cows  on  new  grass 
may  have  too  strong  a  flavor.  Little 
can  be  done  about  this,  of  course,  so 
long  as  the  forage  is  grass-legume. 
But  it  should  be  made  certain  that 
the  cows  do  not  eat  wild  onion  or 
garlic;  it  could  result  in  milk  re¬ 
jection. 

Too  many  cows  have  been  lost 
from  eating  fertilizer  in  bags  left  in 
pastures  and  meadows.  The  best 
action  to  take  with  old  fertilizer  bags 
is  to  burn  them.  They  are  poison  in 
fields  to  which  cattle  make  their 
first  spring  visits.  J.  n.  b. 


Dairy  Guild  Organizes 

Over  400  dairymen  attended  the 
first  annual  convention  of  the  Tri- 
State  Master  Dairy  Farmers  Guild 
at  the  Newton  Theatre  in  Newton, 
New  Jersey,  on  April  18.  A  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  by 
the  membership  and  the  following 
were  elected  officers:  Charles  Yeager, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  president;  Ru¬ 
dolph  Schonbeck,  Chester,  N.  Y.,  1st 
vice-pres.;  George  Gould,  Everett, 
Pa.,  2nd  vice-pres.;  Raymond  Cour- 
sen,  Oxford,  N.  J.,  3rd  vice-pres.; 
Andrew  Biller,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa., 
secy.;  Kenneth  Green,  Chester,  N. 
Y.,  treas.;  and  Gerald  Fritz,  Great 
Meadow,  N.  J.,  sentinel. 

Attending  and  speaking  at  the 
meeting  were  New  Jersey  State 
Senator  George  W.  Harper  of  Sussex 
County,  and  William  F.  Berghold, 
editor  of  The  Rural  New’  Yorker. 

The  Guild  began  its  organization 
work  early  in  February  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Reverend  John  W. 
Dorney  of  Balesville,  N.  J.  There 
are  now  some  750  members  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Guild  has  a  four-point  program: 

1—  Restore  dignity  to  the  farmer; 

2 —  Guarantee  $6.00  per  cwt.  for  all 
milk;  3 — Demand  weight  receipts  to 
be  given  at  time  of  delivery  to  milk 
jobbers;  and  4  — Demand  semi¬ 
monthly  payment  checks  from  buy¬ 
ers. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  March 
1956  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op ...  .$4.86  $.1034 
Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.40  .0936 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.03  .0857 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.89  .0827 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.87  .0823 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.755  .0798 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  3.73  .0793 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.705  .0787 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.705  .0787 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.68  .0782 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.68  .0782 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  3.68  .0782 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.68  .0782 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.68  .0782 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.68  .0782 

Rose  Lake  Co-op .  3.68  .0782 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.67  .078 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.57  .0753 

Fat  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co- 
operatves  owning  more  than  one  plant,  ine 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $3.68;  Buffalo  S4.06;  Rochester  $4.22. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  March 
1956  was  $5.43  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  muk- 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  maae 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  Colle-,e 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  BETTER  SfLO 

from  TOP 


OTTOM 


ALUMINUM^  DOME  with  plastic  sky-light  for 
rustproof  protection — increased  storage. 
CONCRETE  STAVES  interlock  for  permanent 
strength  and  weather  resistance. 

STEEL  HOOPS  add  'rigidity  and  protection 
against  interior  pressures. 

BUILT-IN  CHUTE  makes  all-weather  feeding 
easy. 

REDWOOD  DOORS  fit  snugly — swing  in  out  of 
the  way. 

OUTSIDE  FILLING  LADDER  with  platform  and 
safety  ring. 

INSIDE  FINISH  provides  air-tight,  water¬ 
proof,  non-toxic  surface. 


THE 


Write  for  details  and 
name  of  your  dealer. 


Branch  Offices:  Baltimore 
21,  Md.,  Charlotte 
6,  N.C. ,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Jamestown, 
.Y. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 
MARIETTA,  OHIO 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 


Vo*'5"® 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
Brind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won  t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work, 
^afe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
u  s  e.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

s.  RAIPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  I m, 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

May  5,  1956 


In  the 
Dairyman's  Corner 


Keep  leal  OPEN  /VN'x 

Keep  ii  HE  AUNG. .  Keep  it  MILKING 

act  b.oth  MEDICALLY  and 
1  MECHANICALLY  lo  provide  antisepiic  proiec- 
/educe  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
'eats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to 
healing  —  natural  milking. 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
m  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 

Trial  pkg.  50< 

(l6  Dilators ) 


French  Lick,  Ind.  —  C.  Raymond 
Brock  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milk  Industry  Founda¬ 
tion,  an  association  of  milk  proces¬ 
sors  and  distributors,  while  speaking 
to  a  meeting  of  milk  dealers  here, 
called  for  more  advertising  on  the 
part  of  the  dealers  to  sell  milk.  “I 
urge  milk  dealers,  in  this  period  of 
increasing  production,  to  increase 
the  ratio  of  their  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  local  level,  in  order 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  this  medi¬ 
um  for  resolving  our  under-con¬ 
sumption  problem.  I  urge  groups  of 
dealers  to  unite  their  efforts  and  ad¬ 
vertise  cooperatively  in  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations.  The 
impact  of  such  collective  efforts  can 
be  many  times  that  of  individual 
efforts,  in  a  program  of  this  kind. 
On  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  fig¬ 
ures  for  1955,  we  would  have  to  in¬ 
crease  per  capita  consumption  in 
the  United  States  by  less  than  two 
ounces  per  day  to  consume  our  total 
annual  productinon  of  milk.  This 
goal  is  within  our  reach,  if  we 
properly  organize  our  efforts.” 

Dairymen  everywhere  will  be 
pleased  with  these  recommendations. 
The  responsibility  for  advertising 
milk  rests  with  the  seller  and,  since 
there  is  a  movement  afoot  by  some 
of  the  so-called  dairy  leaders  to  force 
a  compulsory  advertising  plan  down 
the  throats  of  dairy  farmers,  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  responsibility  by  a 
leading  dealer  spokesman  should 
prevent  the  picking  of  dairymen’s 
pockets  for  a  job  that  should  be  done 
by  the  dealers  instead  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  President 
Eisenhower  has  announced  a  new 
floor,  or  support,  price  for  Class  III 
(manufacturing)  milk.  The  support 
price  for  such  milk  will  be  $3.25  in¬ 
stead  of  $3.15,  and  for  butterfat  the 
price  will  be  58.6  cents  a  pound. 
Since  half  of  the  milk  produced  in 
the  Northeast  is  for  manufacturing, 
this  boost  is  figured  to  result  in  an 
increase  of  five  cents  per  cwt.  in  the 
blend  price.  A  dairyman  producing 
800  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  will  be  some 
40  cents  per  day  richer.  Since  most 
dairymen  are  looking  for  a  $6.00 
per  cwt.  price  for  their  milk  and 
since  the  March  price  in  the  200-mile 
zone  was  $3.68  per  hundred,  this 
will  be  a  disappointment  for  many. 

Owego,  N.  Y.  —  William  F.  Berg- 
hold,  editor  of.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  told  a  five-county  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  dairy  farmers  here  that  the 
I-C  milk  and  the  New  Jersey  prob¬ 
lems  could  have  been  settled  a  lot 
more  quickly  if  our  cooperative  lead¬ 
ers  had  been  motivated  solely  by 
what  would  be  best  for  all  producers. 
Endorsing  the  grass  roots  move¬ 
ment,  he  told  his  audience  that 
“something  must  be  done  to  rouse 
j  farmers  and,  if  possible,  the  so- 
called  farm  leaders,  also,  out  of  their 
lethargy.” 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  —  Governor 
Harriman  advised  this  writer  that  he 
is  meeting  with  Secretary  Benson  in 
an  effort  to  help  New  York  State 
dairymen  by  obtaining  a  marketing 
order  that  would  include  most  of  the 
upstate  markets.  The  Governor  ob¬ 
served  that  the  elimination  of  Class 
I-C  milk  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  the  improvement 
of  dairyman’s  milk  checks. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  —  Joseph  N. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Ohio  Dairy¬ 
men  Bargaining  Assn.,  expects  to 
meet  with  Cleveland  milk  dealers  in 
the  near  future  for  the  purpose  of 
j  improving  the  returns  of  the  mem- 
|bers  of  his  association. 

B.  Li  Beach 
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WHATS  NEW 
FOR  FARMERS? 


•  . .  by  Sinclair 


New  SHAVER  Hydraulic  Post  Driver 

sets  fence  posts  without  digging  .  . .  and  is  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  comparable  methods  of  power  digging  and 
hand-tamping.  Tractor-mounted,  the  unit  will  ram 
either  steel  or  regular  wood  posts  straight  into  hard-pan 
soil  at  the  rate  of  15  posts  per  man  hour,  by  actual 
test.  Hydraulic-driven,  215  lb.  ram  delivers  40  strokes 
per  minute.  Handles  posts  up  to  8"  diameter. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTY  Motor  Oil 

has  a  remarkable  cleaning  action  that  keeps  your  engines 
free  of  power-robbing  deposits  . . .  assures  top  power 
for  peak  loads.  Sinclair  extra  duty  protects  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor  against  the  effects  of  hot,  dusty  or  damp 
conditions  on  the  farm.  Refill  with  Sinclair  extra  duty 
Motor  Oil.  Available  in  farm-sized  5-gallon 
containers  with  spout  attached.  Ask  your  Sinclair 
Representative  about  the  new  multi-grade  oil, 

Sinclair  triple  x!  ' 

SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  farm  need 

fsUNCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY,  600  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  20,  N.Y. 


STANDARD 
SIZES  ARE 
12-14-16 
18  AND  20 
FOOT. 


$iloUitloaders 

ARE  FARM  -  ENGINEERED 
AND  FARM  -  TESTED  TO  .  .  . 
HANDLE  GRASS  AND  CORN  SILAGE, 
FROZEN  OR  UN-FROZEN  •  INCREASE 
MILK  PRODUCTION  •  PREVENT  AC¬ 
CIDENTS  •  PREVENT  WASTE  •  SAVE 
LABOR 

Easy  to  transfer  from  one  silo  to  another. 

NO  OTHER  CAN  COMPARE! 


PROVEN  TO  BE  LIGHTER.  FASTER, 
AND  EASIER  TO  INSTALL  .  .  .  YET 
PRICED  SO  THAT  EVERY  DAIRY 
FARMER  SHOULD  OWN  ONE. 


Conversion  kits  to  fit  various  size  silos 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
Alt  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  CD 


Nome 

Address 

City 

Stote 

BADGER 

NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 

BLADES 


Less  than 


u 


Each 


TRY  10  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK! 

Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these 
DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES— made  of 
finest  steel,  honed  to  surgical  sharpness! 
LYN  Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the 
value  of  ordinary  blades — they  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE 
the  service.  Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to 
TRY  AT  OUR  RISK.  Use  10— if  not 
MORE  than  delighted,  return  unused  100 
for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY  $1.00  post¬ 
paid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

j  J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  N-4 

a  516  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N  .Y. 


PM-  (km  BOOT! 


Very  Flexible,  Top  Quality 
Black  Rubber.  Built  for  Long, 

Hard  Wear.  Easy  to  pull  on  or 
off  over  the  shoe.  Slip-proof 
Tire-Tread  Soles.  Adjust¬ 
able  Top  Strap.  12"  High. 

Sizes  through  1  4.  Each  size 
fits  same  size  shoe.  Per  Pair,  Postpaid 


J  Rubberhide  Co.,  Date - 

n  &  Whitehead  Rd.,  Trenton  4,  N,  J. 

Please  ship _ prs.  New  "Over-the-Shoe  (Boots 

3  @  $7.50  Per  Pair,  Postpaid 

I 
3 

i. 


Name  j 

Address _ _ i -  | 

RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  6  Whitehead  Rd.,  Trenton  4, N.I. 


Scve  30% 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 

Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  H igh  quality  machine. 

All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2Vz  to  3'/2  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

GJLTILLER  manufacturing  co. 

162-C  CHURCH  8T.. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N,  J. 


Squabs  Are  Moneymakers 


Almost  everyone  knows  that  a 
squab  is  a  fat  little  bird  which  goes 
to  market  within  25  days  after  it  is 
hatched  from  the  egg.  All  that  a 
squab  does  is  sit,  eat,  and  watch  his 
parents  lay  two  more  eggs  when  he 
is  only  two  weeks  old.  Pigeons  are 
undoubtedly  the  world's  greatest 
feather  producers,  homemakers,  and 
fast  growers.  While  the  squab  raiser 
actually  supplies  grain  to  the  pigeons, 
the  parents  do  all  the  real  work  in 
feeding  their  young;  the  mothers 
regurgitate  pigeon  milk  from  their 
crops  into  the  craws  of  the  babies. 
They  also  do  all  the  brooding  and 
hovering.  Both  mother  and  father 
sit  on  the  eggs,  which  hatch  in 
from  16  to  18  days.  They  keep  these 
naked  miniatures,  at  first  no  larger 
than  a  man’s  thumb,  warm  even  in 
zero  weather.  Just  a  mass  of  pin 
feathers  at  ten  days  old,  the  young¬ 
sters  are  comfortable  in  the  short 


BABY  GEESE 


chloromerg£r  imp 

(J,  S.  Patent  Office.  Reg.  No.  548960 

Safe  Water 

an  the  farm  is  now  available  for  all  shallow  well 
water  systems.  Protect  your  Farm  and  Livestock  from 
water  borne  diseases.  Removes  sulphur  tastes  and 
odors.  Cost  $79.95.  Used  also  for  swimming  pool 
chlorination.  Lifetime  guarantee.  Electric  models  for 
deep  well  pumping  systems,  municipalities  and  large  in¬ 
stallations,  swimming  pools,  etc.  Filters,  softeners,  etc. 

THE  CH10R0MERGER  CO.  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 


MitM  NEW 


Mows 
lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
Plows  Snow 
(Cuts  Wood 


soft  underfeathers  and  down  of  the 
parent  birds. 

Bear  in  mind,  though,  that  it  pays 
to  start  small  and  learn  the  short¬ 
cuts.  The  details  of  care  and  mar¬ 
keting,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the 
pigeons  themselves,  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  before  investing  heavily. 
Pigeons,  like  most  domesticated 
birds,  respond  to  good  housing.  A 
draft-free  building  is  a  prerequisite, 
although  it  may  be  quite  unpreten¬ 
tious  in  appearance.  The  loft  of  a 
barn  or  other  outbuilding  can  be 
equipped  with  slight  expense  to 
house  squabbing  pigeons.  However, 
guard  against  a  building  which 
harbors  rats.  Squabs  and  rats  are 
certainly  not  a  good  team.  If  you 
already  have  a  building  which  you 
could  use  for  pigeons  and  wonder 
how  many  pairs  it  will  accommodate, 
simply  line  the  back  and  two  sides 
with  nests  from  floor  to  eye-level 
height,  count  the  nests,  and  then 
divide  by  two.  This  will  give  you 
the  approximate  number  of  pairs  it 
will  safely  hold.  Every  working  pair 
should  have  two  nests,  as  they  lay 
again  before  the  first  nest  is  vacated. 
Pigeons  lay  two  eggs  each  setting; 
each  female  may  lay  two  more  eggs 
before  young  pigeons  of  the  previous 
hatch  are  fully  feathered. 

Nests  are  usually  a  foot  deep,  a 
foot  high  and  about  two  feet  long, 
with  a  partition  in  the  middle  to 
make  actually  two  nests.  Ordinal  y 
orange  crates  will  make  good  nests. 


harped  Lawnmowers  and  Ice  Skates,  do  it  yourself 
id  avoid  delays  also  expense.  The  Probst  principal 
unique  in  that  it  brings  the  modern  science  of 
le  perfected  sharpening  stone  into  a  simple  hand 
lerated  tool.  Your  blades  are  not  ground  away,  its 
in  to  do,  simple,  and  saves  you  money.  Its 
uaranteed.  Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

HE  PROBST  SHARPENER,  WAYNE.  N.  J. 


Nail  a  three-inch-wide  strip  along 
the  open  side  so  nesting  material 
and  squabs  stay  in  the/  nest  and  the 
eggs  do  not  roll  out.  Nesting"  material 
can  be  whatever  is  cheapest  and 
handiest.  It  may  be  pine  needles, 
oat  or  rye  straw,  or  tobacco  stems 

Only  a  modest  outlay  is  needed 
for  fly  pens.  Today,  experience  has 
shown  that  only  medium-sized  sun 
porches  are  required.  A  fly  pen 
should  be  high  enough  for  the  owner 
to  walk  comfortably  in  it.  It  should 
be  about  as  long  as  it  is  high  and 
the  width  of  the  pen  or  building 
housing  the  birds.  The  floor  of  the 
fly  pen  should  be  raised  from  the 
ground,  both  for  good  ventilation  in 
Summer  and  for  protection  from  the 
burrowing  enemies  of  the  birds.  It 
may  be  constructed  of  six-inch  width 
boards  spaced  an  inch  apart  for  the 
rain  water  to  drain  off  or  be  made  of 
wire  like  the  rest  of  the  fly  pen.  If 
made  of  wire,  several  large  planks 
should  be  laid  on  proper  bracing  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  person  at¬ 
tending  the  birds,  even  though  the 
attendant  rarely  needs  to  enter.  The 
bath  pans,  however,  should  be  placed 
outside  in  the  fly  pens,  where  water 
splashed  by  the  birds  will  do  no 
harm. 

Other  equipment  needed  includes 
drinking  fountains,  the  automatic 
type  preferred,  and  a  receptacle  for 
pigeon  grit.  Commercial  pigeon  grit 
is  a  more  complete  mineral  mixture 
than  ordinary  poultry  grit.  Pigeon 
feed  can  be  purchased  in  a  prepared 
mixture  all  ready  to  feed;  it  contains 
at  least  13  per  cent  protein.  The 
four  main  grains  to  feed  are  corn, 
wheat,  peas  and  kaffif  corn. 

Squabs  are  killed  by  sticking  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  with  a  pointed 
knife  and  are  then  allowed  to  bleed. 
They  are  plucked  dry  while  still 
warm;  the  head  is  left  on.  The  soft, 
immature  carcass  and  beak  identify 
the  bird  as  a  squab  rather  than  a 
tough  pigeon;  this  means  a  difference 
of  50  cents  or  more  in  price.  The 
beginner  who  does  not  have  a  large 
number  will  do  better  to  sell  his 
squabs  locally  than  to  ship  them.  A 
hotel  is  usually  a  good  outlet  for 
squabs,  as  well  as  the  consumer 
whom  you  can  reach  either  by  per¬ 
sonal  solicitation  or  by  telephone. 
Local  freezer  lockers  are  also  a  good 
outlet  for  squabs  sales;  the  manager 
usually  knows  those  customers  who 
would  be  delighted  to  make  contact 
with  a  squab  raiser.  Often  he  will 
like  to  buy  squabs  for  resale  to  his 
locker  patrons.  When  you  have  a 
lot  of  squabs  for  a  certain  week,  get 
on  your  telephone  and  put  in  calls 
to  hotels.  They  will  frequently  take 
all  you  have.  That  is  the  way  I 
started  in  1950.  Now  I  supply  a 
dozen  hotels  and  have  standing  orders 
with  six  of  them,  at  $5.00  for  a  dozen 
of  squabs.  Anthony  Umosella 


New  England's  Largest  Breeder  offers 
exhibition  style  Massive  Market  Type 
White  Emden  &  Gray  Toulouse  Gos- 

- ling5.  over  *2  pounds  10 

\  weeks.  Easiest,  Fastest. 

[r  inlow  cheapest  to  grow — live 

V  longest,  fewest  diseases.  (y 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  (R-1E)  Hampton,  Conn. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1956  white  egg 
machines.  Let*  of 
larg*  white  egg* 
at  loss  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — ■ 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 


and  Prices. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 


BOX  N,  SVUALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-I1 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  35lh  Year  Proven  Quality 
MATTERN'S  WHITE  HYBRIDS  (Broilers), 
ARBOR  ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  NICHOLS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  BABCOCK  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  MT.  HOPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  CROSS, 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R,  5,  •  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WHITTAKER  ROP  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hybrid  Production  Cross  Available 

Write  for  Prices 

WHITTAKER  FARMS 
Stratham,  New  Hampshire 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 


Get  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describe 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks. 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Post  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C,  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


/"  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
These  breeders  were  Purchased  direct 
from  Mount  Hope  Breeding  Farm  which 
will  give  you  first  generation  chicks. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES.  Phone  4351 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W,  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

LET  SHRAWDER’S  ANCONAS  KEEP  YOU 
The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


Gr  XT  I  UNI'  JE3  _ _ 

10  to  24,  35  cents  each;  25  to  99,  32  cents 
each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns.  N.  H.  Reds. 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
Started.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
24  years.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  R.  McALI STE R VI LLE,  PA. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


G_„i;  _  _  _  Massive  Market  Type  White  Em- 
OSlvngS  den  and  Toulouse.  Breeders  Used 
Exclusively  For  Large  Husky  Goslings.  Heavy  Meat 
And  Egg  Production.  Guaranteed  Live  Delivery. 
EHLERS  GOOSE  FARM.  PAGE  BROOK  ROAD 
CHENANGO  FORKS.  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.O.D. 


IDAO  I  VnlVINO  -  IVU  U.  U. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM. 
BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA. 


10.000  GALLONS 

_  ________  -  _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

xterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
mditien,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella- 
on  on  laroe  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon, 
heck  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
0MMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  C0.r  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Young  Birds  on  Range 

Some  people  put  their  chicks  out 
on  range  at  six  weeks  of  age,  but 
I  never  have  liked  to  do  it  until  they 
are  eight  weeks  old.  I  like  to  be 
sure  that  some  heat  is  available  if 
they  need  it.  If  you  started  in  with 
a  95-degree  temperature  and  gradu¬ 
ally  tapered  it  off,  your  chicks  will 
be  properly  hardened.  But  I  have 
known  of  people  finding  a  lot  of 
chicks  piled  up  when  they  had  no 
heat  available  during  a  sudden 
severe  drop  in  temperature  or  a  bad 
storm.  When  I  take  the  brooder  out, 
I  like  to  leave  a  seven  and  half 
watt  bulb  burning  at  night  just  to 
help  the  chicks  get  used  to  the 
change. 

As  much  as  I  enjoy  the  chicks 
when  they  first  arrive,  it  is  always 
a  relief  and  a  satisfaction  to  know 
they  are  successfully  through  their 
brooding  season.  The  fact  that  you 


BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies.  Rocks.  Red  Crosses. 

$6.00-100,  $11.00-200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as¬ 
sortment  $2.50-100,  $4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 

KLINE'S  POULTRY  FARM.  STRAUSSTOWN.  PA. 


are  turning  them  loose  out  on  range 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  over.  That  time 
just  never  comes  to  a  good  poultry- 
man.  But  if  you  are  putting  your 
young  chicks  out  on  a  protected 
range  where  there  is  tender  suc¬ 
culent  feed,  and  you  give  them  con¬ 
sistent,  watchful  care,  you  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  you  will  later 
house  a  good-flock  of  pullets.  L-  s. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi . .  . .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  475 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue.  White,  Black  Shouldered. 

Guaranteed  Purebred  Varieties.  Early  Hatched  1955. 
$30  pair,  1954  pairs  will  heed  Spring  1956  —  $45. 
A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less  than  100 

add  2c  each,  Toulouse.  White,  Brown.  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 

WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH,  VIRGINIA 

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 


EGGS  and  CHICKS.  Hardiest  in  U.  S.  Wintered 
without  shelter  at  1600  ft.  elevation.  Pullorum  tested. 
EDWARD  BEiER, _ HINSDALE.  MASS. 

Pilgrim  Goslings:  Large,  fast  growing,  husky.  $1.50 

ea.  Minimum  4  postpaid.  SNIVELY.  Colrain.  Mass. 


IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Vs*  1/6  to  %  bp 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1'  In¬ 
let;  %'  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clogt  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  J9A.N.  J. 


Sew  It  Yourself  with  Cotton  Bags 

New.  free  24-page  idea  book  for  making  o  Ihing, 

household  articles  toys  and  gifts  from  colorful  cotton 
bags.  1956  Simplicity  pattern  illustrations.  Send  post¬ 
card  to  —  COTTON  COUNCIL,  BOX  9906, 
MEMPHIS  12,  •  TENNESSEE 

Offer  expires  April  I,  1957. 

More  than  $15,000.00  in  valuable  gifts,  cash  prizes, 

and  free  vacation  trips  given  away  to  women  during 
the  1956  Cotton  Bag  Sewing  Contest.  See  your  local 
feed  dealer  for  complete  contest  information  ana 
official  entry  blanks. 
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STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost— long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  S  t  a  r  t,  ed 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
for  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super¬ 
quality  birds  will  cost 
you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
In  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  in  our  36  years 
In  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Bed  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

• — Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive,  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  those  famous  SUNNY¬ 
BROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  for  that  great 
money  making  Easter  Season,  when  Capons  bring 
their  highest  premium  prices.  We  have  some 
dandies  4  and  6  weeks  of  age,  in  the  leading 
heavy  breeds.  We  like  White  Rocks  because  they 
make  gn  exceptionally  fine  appearance  when 
dressed  for  market.  Write,  wire  or  phone  TODAY 
for  our  low  prices. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1956  PICTURE 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


ATTEND  BABCOCK’S  BIG  BARBECUE 
ON  JULY  I  Oth 

This  will  he  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cornell  Poultrymen’s  Get-To-Gether.  You 
are  welcome  to  attend.  Please  write  for 

free  tickets  and  catalog. 


flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad  ,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD'S 
OLDEST  [ 
STRAIN 


AND  New.., 


"BOB’S  WHITES"  —  A 
proven  cross  for  More 
Eggs.  Also  “BLACK 
BEAUTIES",  the  popu¬ 
lar  sex-linked  layers. 

Big  rugged  mountain- 
grown  birds.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Free  catalog  by  Altoona  10,  Pa. 


Parks, 


PENNA.-U.S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM- 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER  BREAS¬ 
TED  POULTS, 
B.  B.  WHITES, 
B.  B.  BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  Largest 
Penna.-U.  S.  Pullor- 
um  -  Typhoid  Clean 
Poult  Hatchery  With 
Own  Breeders. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 

IF  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW- 
BROOK  USDA  Beltsville  Broadbreasts.  Free  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 

Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville  Whites. 
Poults  available  April,  May  and  June.  Pullorum  clean. 
RALPH  SANBORN,  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 

ORDER  POULTS  EARLY  —  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
n1  o  Empire  White  Strain  added  to  our  breeding  flock. 
U.  S.  Mass,  pullorum  clean.  Free  catalogue.  ANDY’S 
TURKEY  FARM,  Carlisle,  Mass.  Tel.  Emerson  9-9665 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hensl  Free  Bulletin  — 
Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
*1.000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


May  5,  1956 


" Spring  of  the  Year  "  for  Layers 


NE  learns  a  lot  about  chick¬ 
ens  in  the  course  of  30 
years.  But  it  is  -evident 
that,  unless  he  progresses 
with  modern  research, 
there  is  danger  of  his  being 
left  high  and  dry.  Thirty 
years  ago,  a  flock  average  of  200  eggs 
was  only  a  wishful  dream;  today, 
with  modern  feeds  and  breeding,  a 
much  higher  goal  is  both  sought  for 
and  attained. 

With  the  coming  of  warm  weather, 
producers  sigh  with  relief,  for  it 
means  better  all-around  conditions. 
Uninsulated  houses  get  a  belated 
airing  and,  where  necessary,  a  good 
cleaning.  Producers  know  well  the 
destructive  elements  in  ammonia 
and  what  it  does  to  all  metal,  nests, 
pipes,  hoppei’s  and  wire  partitions. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  wire  netting 
to  disintegrate  in  thi'ee  or  four 
years.  A  little  effort  replacing  such 
equipment  is  timely  now. 

Despite  glowing  reports  to  the  , 
contrary,  producers  realize  difficulty 
in  maintaining  proper  conditions  in 
their  laying  houses  during  Winter, 
especially  such  Winters  as  we  have 
just  gone  through.  Optimistic  ac¬ 
counts  in  poultry  papers  make  it  all 
sound  easy,  but  chicken  farmers 
know  better.  They  know  that  it  is  a 
man-sized  job  to  keep  2,000  birds,  let 
alone  5,000  or  10,000  producing  eggs. 
So  one  should  not  get  discouraged 
because  he  was  unable  to  keep  the 
litter  dry,  nor,  above  all,  should  he 
blame  himself  if  his  flock  laid  be¬ 
low  average  the  last  few  months. 
Only  fresh  pullets  posessed  sufficient 
neiwe  and  zest  to  produce  eggs  at  a 
high  rate  in  the  kind  of  weather  we 
have  been  through.  Old  hens  needed 
a  “shot  in  the  arm”  to  keep  laying 
when  the  days  were  short  and  the 
cold  winds  blow.  With  present  prices 
it  seemed  hardly  profitable  to  use 
extra  heat  or  light. 

But  that  is  all  behind  us  now  and 
we  can  take  a  fresh  breath  and  be 
thankful  for  seeing  it  through  once 
more.  Many  of  those  hens  given  an 
extra  chance — but  still  not  laying — 
must  go.  Only  comparatively  low 
feed  prices  have  extended  their  re¬ 
prieve  even  this  long.  All  yearlings 
that  show  signs  of  losing  feathers 
should  be  culled;  keep  only  those 
showing  some  color.  Usually  during 
April  and  May  the  poultry  meat 
market  feels  an  acute  shortage,  and 
prices  are  good.  Today  a  dealer 
called,  wanting  all  the  birds  I  could 
furnish;  but,  after  looking  the  birds 
over,  I  decided  to  keep  all  those  ex¬ 
cept  birds  losing  feathers  and  show¬ 
ing  poor  color.  A  premium  of  10 
cents  and  over  for  jumbo  eggs 
makes  one  think  twice  before  selling 
old  hens  for  16  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  a  far  different  story  with 
pullets.  The  urge  to  lay  eggs  is  there 
and  as  long  as  there  is  any  quality 
in  the  strain,  even  an  amateur  can 
be  quite  successful  with  them.  New 
birds  do,  however,  require  more 
nests,  for  they  make  a  much  bigger 
fuss  over  laying  their  eggs  than  their 


older  sisters.  Even  then  they  will 
crowd  to  lay  where  they  see  the  most 
eggs.  The  best  solution  is  to  gather 
eggs  frequently,  three  or  jnore  times 
a  day. 

In  late  Spring  and  early  Summer, 
we  find  it  helps  to  look  the  toes  of 
the  layers  over  while  they  are  in  the 
nests.  It  is  not  unusual  for  wet  litter 
to  stick  to  them,  eventually  forming 
into  balls  of  concrete  hardness.  Let 
a  couple  of  birds  affected  like  this  in 
a  nest  filled  with  eggs,  and  you  are 
sure  to  gather  an  omelet.  For  the 
removal  of  such  growths,  pliers  are 
sometimes  necessary;  in  most  cases 
a  quick  pull  will  do  the  trick. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  stop  the  red 
mite  from  spreading,  before  it  gets 
too  hot.  We  use  carbolineum.  or  just 
plain  kerosene,  using  the  bi’ush 
generously  wherever  we  find  signs 
of  the  mites,  usually  only  a  whitish 
or  gray  powder  so  early  as  this.  If 
the  pests  can  be  seen  as  red  blotches, 
then  it  is  time  to  resort  to  prompt 
and  generous  treatment. 

Do  not  go  overboard  about  venti¬ 
lation.  Several  years  back  when  a 
storm  came  on  a  May  night— the 
temperature  dropping  30  degrees,  we 
had  all  available  windows  wide  open 
— the  litter  had  been  a  mess — and  the 
wind  rushed  through  all  those  open¬ 
ings.  Naturally  the  flock  came  down 
with  a  very  bad  cold,  and  production 
dropped  almost  as  fast  as  the  tem- 
peratui'e  had  the  night  before.  And 
I  had  had  over  20  years  in  the  hen 
business! 

It  may  not  be  a  bad  idea  about 
this  time  to  perk  up  appetites  of  the 
birds,  especially  old  ones,  with 
some  semi-sold  milk.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  milk  or  its  by-products  to 
get  the  last  egg  out  of  a  hen.  One 
50-pound  chunk  can  be  cut  in  two, 
each  piece  sufficient  for  a  pen  of 
400  or  500  bii'ds.  We  like  the  effect 
it  produces  on  lagging  pi'oduction 
and  Use  it,  although  moi'e  sparingly, 
the  year  around. 

Last  but  not  least,  eggs  should  be 
washed  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered. 
Eggs  held  moi'e  than  a  day  before 
cleaning  have  two  strikes  against 
them;  even  though  their  internal 
quality  may  be  tops,  the  consumer 
demands  a  bonus  of  velvety  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  is  willing  to  pay  extra  for 
such  a  product.  Any  detergent  is 
good.  The  secret  is  in  the  water 
temperature,  between  100  and  120 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the  water  is 
hotter,  even  the  slightest  crack  will 
open,  thus  placing  it  in  a  lower 
grade.  Immersion  for  from  three  to 
five  minutes  is  all  right,  although  a 
shorter  time,  when  possible,  is  ad¬ 
vised. 

A  job  begun  may  be  half  done,  but 
it  is  the  final  phases  in  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness  that  really  pay  off.  These  are 
in  selling  to  the  consumer  direct, 
wherever  possible.  After  taking  all 
the  trouble  of  producing  eggs,  do  not 
dump  them  on  the  first  dealer  who 
comes  along.  Good  eggs  can  meet 
all  competition. 

Stanley  ML  Kenney 
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DR.  SALSBURY’S 


Ren-O-Sal 


DRINKING 
WATER  TABLETS 


Ta&tcJo  Ghjoartli 


Just  add  Ren-O-Sal  Tablets  to  drink¬ 
ing  ■water.  Chicks  grow  strong,  and 
healthy,  fast.  Pullets  mature  earlier, 
lay  up  to  15  days  earlier. 


Mo 


Continuous  use  improves  body  devel¬ 
opment.  Gives  hens  added  vitality  to 
lay  up  to  12  extra  eggs  per  hen. 

In  proper  dosage,  Ren-O-Sal  also  pre¬ 
vents  spread  of  Cecal  Coecidiosis. 
Reduces  stress,  stunting,  feed  losses. 
More  birds  live  to  lay  and  pay. 

Start  chicks  on  easy-to-use  Ren-O-Sat. 
Keep  hens  on  loic-cost  Ren-O-Sal.  To 
profit  more  throughout  the  year,  get 
Ren-O-Sal  today. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 


When  you  need 
poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


Chortes  City,  lewa 


°4_ 

ls/ 


SALSBURYS 


GET  THE  MONEY  BIRD  OF  THE  BROILER  GROWER! 


*20  fate  (2&>uU&6. 


n  .  .  John  Snyder,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Good  ventilation  is  always  important  in  the  laying  house.  But  one  should 
not  open  the  windows  up  so  fast  this  Spring  that  the  hens  catch  colds. 


—  THEY’RE  ALL  MEAT! 

Oar  customers  report  jetting  \. 
thecuickest  weight  gains  with  ' 
this  superior  meat  strain. 

They  also  note  a  uniformity  of 
growth  and  a  thick,  '‘barrel- 
chested"  development  which 
means  plus  profits  at  market 
time.  Order  these  remarkable 
chicks  for  broilers,  capon- 
eftes,  roasters  or  fryers  now! 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Write  for  Prices,  literature,  Open  Dates! 
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STERN  BROS 

SOOTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY " 


^  ~  COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

•HALL  BROS. 

It  wilt  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 

Send  for  your  copy  today! 

HAU  BROS.  HATCHERY.  !NC. 

So»  60  Wallingford.  Conn. 

SHIP  vi.lt-  Ptu,1iry-  v?abbit3’  Pigeons  to  New 

ifnjt  ?nSD°ooS,t£°"Ilry  House.  Est.  18S3. 

_  .  „„*<.R.AKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

DfDt.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

365 


This  Successful  Dairy  Farmer 

relies  on 
Co-Op 
Farm 
Credit 


The  pleasanf  and 
prosperous  Dodds  Farm 
at  Hillsdale,  New  York 


Mr.  John  C.  Dodds  has  38  Holstein  milkers  on  his 
182-acre  home  farm  and  also  works  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  on  a  cooperatively  owned  290-acre  farm.  A 
Cobbleskill  Agricultural  School  graduate,  he  worked 
on  farms  in  the  area  before  purchasing  his  father’s 
farm  in  1954.  He  is  a  second-generation  user  of 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  —  financing  his  farm  with 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  loan.  In  his  spare  time,  Mr. 
Dodds  sells  Grange  insurance,  is  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  and  is  an  advisory  committeeman. 


For  full  information,  see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association,  or  write:  Dept.  R-87,  310  State  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


NEW  JACUZZI 
DEEPRIME  JET 

proved  self¬ 
priming  on 
15,000  deep  well 
installations 

—Can dido  Jacuzzi 

Here’s  proof!  Now 
with  Jacuzzi’s  new 
patented  Deeprime 
Jet,  you  can  have 
trouble-free  auto¬ 
matic  water  serv¬ 
ice  as  never  before 
possible.  It’s  the 
only  deep  well  jet 
pump  in  the  world 
that's  self-priming. 
Don’t  settle  for 
less! 


Don't  Buy  Single-Purpose c 
Power  Garden  Equipment 


Your  Dollars 
Buy  MORE  J 

ROTO-HOE 


There’s  no  need  to  buy  two. 
three,  or  more  separate 
power  garden  tools  The 
•  ROTO-HOE  IDEA"  makes 
available  to  you  one  basic 
power  unit  and  a  wide 
variety  of  “customer-prov¬ 
en"  attachments.  All  are 
integrally-designed  to  fit 
and  work  perfectly  with 
the  same  2  h.p.  ROTO- 
HOE  power  unit;  all  are 
interchangeable  in  a  few  seconds;  all  are  thoroughly 
"use-tested'’,  available  NOW  I 

Do  as  thousands  of  America's  busy  gardeners  and 
farmers  have  done  —  use  ROTO-HOE  to  keep  your 
garden  better  and  easier.  Plenty  of  power,  excellent 
tilling  and  between-row  cultivating,  prices  so  low 
they  make  the  ROTO-HOE  lines  America's  Best 
Values  in  power  lawn  and  garden  equipment.  Com¬ 
plete  ROTO-HOE  rotary  tiller  only  $134. 


NEW  22"  Self-Propelled 


Twin  FtOTO-CUTTER 


helps  keep  lawn  velvet-smooth,  has  easy-to-sharpen 
twin  spindle  blades.  Attaches  in  seconds,  costs  only 
$49.50  to  add  to  ROTO-HOE  power  unit:  or  as  a 
complete  unit,  ready  to  go  to  work  for  only  $131.50. 
FREE  COLOR  BROCHURE.  Illustrates  all  attach¬ 
ments  in  color,  gives  full  information.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  and  for  name  of  nearby  ROTO-HOE  dealer. 

ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Company 

BOX  78,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


•  Self-priming  on 
wells  to  400  feet. 
Adjusts  automati¬ 
cally  to  changing 
water  levels.  Shuts 
itself  off  if  water 
level  drops.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  tike  it. 


Get  this  FREE  Bulletin! 


BE  CHOOSEY  ■  BOY  JiCUEZ! 


JACUZZI  BROS. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  Depth  to  water  at  my 
place  is  about _ feet. 

NAME _ 


ADDRtSS- 


FROM 

FOB  BLUFFT0N 
INDIANA 


America's  most 

complete 

line 


FARM  ELEVATORS 


Double  or  Single  Chain 


16'  to  «' 
LENGTHS 


By  Makers  of 

Dependable  Farm  Equipment 
Sirice:  1  898 
MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


Some  of  \i  i  •  Ny 
tJi«  reasons^® 
why  —  UNAD1LLA 


1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  ir.su-  \ 
latior  value  of  masonry.  2.  W  ood  Ywf 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3. 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices.  V, 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadiila  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  "Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  3.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  L nadiita  erects  . quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UN  A  DILI  A  SMQ  COMPANY 

SOX  C-518,  UNAOU.LA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


We  are  advised  that  John  T. 
Southwell,  head  of  the  Devon  Nur¬ 
sery  Service,  died  early  in  February. 
We  do  not  know  whether  there  will 
be  assets  to  cover  the  refunds.  If 
not  the  loss  must  be  charged  up  to 
experience. 

I  was  not  seriously  thinking  o£ 
taking  out  any  more  insurance,  but 
the  literature  sounded  good.  I  was 
stung  by  one  insurance  company  a 
good  many  years  ago.  We  had  an 
accident,  in  which  my  daughter  and 
I  were  injured.  My  injury,  though 
slight,  prevented  me  from  working. 

I  had  been  a  saleswoman,  but  could 
not  carry  on  my  work.  However,  as  ! 
I  could  walk  and  do  housework,  they 
rejected  my  claim  and  refused  to 
pay  a  cent.  M.  a.  s. 

New  York 

Inexpensive  ^accident  insurance  is 
limited.  That  is  why  we  caution 
against  it.  In  this  case,  as  our  sub¬ 
scriber  was  not  bedridden,  the 
company  would  not  pay,  even  though 
she  could  not  do  her  regular  work. 
A  safe  plan  is  to  read  every  policy 
carefully  and  understand  it.  If  you 
do  not  fully  understand  it,  go  to 
some  independent  authority  and  ask 
his  judgment. 

I  came  across  an  advertisement 
and  mailed  10  cents  to  Contest  Head¬ 
quarters.  Now  I  find  they  want  $10 
and  up  for  the  help  or  “tips”  they 
give.  Are  they  on  the  level? 

New  Jersey  m.  a. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  unwise  and  un¬ 
necessary  to  invest  any  sum  of 
money  in  order  to  enter  these  con¬ 
tests.  The  same  or  very  similar  in¬ 
formation  is  given  to  all  who  an¬ 
swer  the  advertising,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  hundreds  of  contestants. 
Your  own  guess  has  just  as  much 
opportunity  to  win  when  the  con¬ 
test  is  a  legitimate  one.  We  suggest 
considering  the  working  out  of 
puzzles  just  so  much  fun,  and  per¬ 
haps  education. 


[All  letters 

to 

Publisher’s 

Desk 

Department  must 

be 

signed 

with 

writer’s  full 

name 

and  address 

given.] 

R EEWI  &  MSTCHELL 

211-221  N.  13th  ST.  «  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA, 
Phones:  Rittenhouse  6-6327;  6-6323 


rFirestona  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

JlBb  TIRES 

|;;|jjj|pi  WHOLESALE 
Free  Delivery 

We  are  wnotesate  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires  Write  for  price*. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  ‘‘0AONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y* 


BUY  A  SKAR1  £  CHAIN  LIGHTNING  CHAIN  SAW 

FOR  ONLY  $173.  LESS  8IG  DEALER  DISCOUNT' 
Use  it  yourself  and  its  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  will  make  your  friends  and  neighbors 
want  one  too!  Sales  result  automatically- 
Many  exclusive  features.  Except  onally  low 
price  for  four  horsepower  eighteen  nch  ca¬ 
pacity  cha  n  saw.  Responsible  parties  write 
to  —  SKARIE.  INC.,  DEPT.  R-3, 

707  NO.  HOWARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE  1,  MO- 
Now  for  details  and  descriptive  literature. 


Have  you  heard  anything  from 
Devon  Nursery  Sales,  Devon,  Penna., 
concerning  the  shrubs  which  I  ord¬ 
ered  from  them  last  April?  I  have 
not  heard  from  them  at  all.  My  order 
is  not  so  much,  but  others  may  lose 
their  money  too,  and  that  is  not 
right.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey 


Publishers  Desk 


Seeing  their  advertisement  in  a 
magazine  I  sent  an  order  to  the 
“Dressmaker’s  Mail-A-Buy”  in  De¬ 
cember  1955  with  my  check  for  $9.02. 
I  did  not  hear  from  them.  I  wrote 
asking  them  when  I  could  expect  the 
material  ordered.  My  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Removed  left  no 
address.”  Now  it  looks  as  though  I 
will  never  recover  my  money.  Is 
there  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
me  in  the  matter?  h.  l.  r. 

New  York 

The  concern  is  in  bankruptcy.  The 
attorney  for  the  creditors  is  Philip  E. 
Rosenblum,  67  West  4th  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y.  He  has  asked  that  all 
creditors  file  an  official  notice  with 
him  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  was  ordered  and 
amount  sent.  Standard  forms  should 
be  used  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
or  a  lawyer,  will  be  able  to  supply 
them,  but  do  not  delay  putting  your 
claim  on  file.  It  is  not  known  as  yet 
what  funds  are  available  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  creditors. 


MORE 
WET  STRENGTH" 

cleaner 

/  milk  Filtering 

r 

One  of  America’s  leading  testing 
laboratories  has  proved  that  FAST 
FILL  cotton  milk  filter  discs  have 
more  “WET  STRENGTH”  —  carry 
^  a  greater  wet  breaking  load  than 

^  comparable  discs  on  the  market. 
^  NOW  —  even  more  than  ever 

'  before  —  FAST  FILL  discs  assure 
\  you  of  cleaner  milk  —  better 
\  filtration — less  trouble  and  work. 
\  Insist  on  getting  FAST  FILL. 


36S 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

May  19  closes  May  7 
June  2  closes  May  21 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket. 
K.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  farm  work; 

no  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon.  N.  Y. 


FARM  worker,  married,  experienced,  excellent 

wages,  house  and  privileges.  Box  101 
Plumsteadville,  Penna. 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2,750,  annual  increases  to  $3,490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week. 
Annual  vacation  (14  days)  with  pav.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

HERDSMAN -Farmer:  Pure  bred  cows,  milking 

65.  Would  like  to  show  and  build  up  herd 
Excellent  salary  and  opportunity  for  proper 
man.  Located  in  Bucks  County.  Pennsylvania 
Write  stating  age,  experience,  qualifications, 
etc.  BOX  2405,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COOKS,  cook-maids,  housekeepers,  couples 

farmers.  Excellent  positions.  Barton  Employ- 
ment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WORKING  Superintendent:  Farm  -  estate 

(Suffern,  N.  Y.)  requires  experienced  man 
for  gardening,  poultry  some  produce.  Must 
be  sober.  Age  35-55.  Couple  preferred.  Able 
to  do  minor  repairs.  Cottage  and  utilities 
furnished.  BOX  2424,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  with  small  family  for  Guernsey  farm. 

Modern  house  and  many  extras.  Good 
salary.  Nicholas  Bonnema,  Garden  State 
Guernsey  Farms,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Warwick  55-7107. 


w,aNTED:  Woman  to  assist  with  cooking  and 
light  housework  in  country  residence  in 
Dutchess  County.  No  children  in  family.  Good 
salary  a,nd  Private  living  quarters.  BOX  475, 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

TENANT  man  with  small  family  for  general 
farming.  No  dairy.  Must  be  very  experi- 
enced  handling  modern  machinery.  House 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  State  salary 
expected,  experience  and  telephone  number. 

Dan  Ames,  15  East  Ave.,  Rochester.  N,  Y. 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home  I  ning  water 


ACMS  °4  land,,£??'  Christmas  tree  farm- 
ing.  E.  B.  Ryan,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

UNUSUAL  Opportunity:  160-acre  dairy  farm 
.  ln  Be{aw?re  County,  excellent  production, 
beautiful  view,  some  woodland.  30-cow  barn 
modern  10-room  house.  Utilities.  Never  fail¬ 
ing  springs.  Good  location.  $17,000.  Discount 

New  York™  G  f0r  details‘  BOX  2422 •  Rural 

TANNERS  VILLE,  N!  y7!  Boarding  house  In 
operation.  16  bedrooms,  hot  anti  cold  run- 


wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,’  Route  2 
Coventry.  Conn. 

GARDENER-Greenhouse  man.  Will  pay  good 
salary  to  experienced  man  with  good  refer - 
?PC.?S-  Nice  house,  privileges,  milk  supplied. 
Write  F.  S.  Faulkner,  Wilton,  Conn,  or 
telephone  Porter  2-7879. 


WANTED:  Man  to  care  for  several  dogs,  three 
horses,  raise  some  fowl.  Will  furnish  nice 
apartment.  Tenant  must  pay  for  utilities. 

^alalIyVTglve-  references  first  letter.  BOX 
2505,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  farm.  No  livestock.  Board 
Maine  r°om‘  Penney  Hill  Farm,  Waterville, 


WORKING  foreman  experienced  in  orchard 
care  and  management.  Must  be  willing  to 
assume  responsibility.  Salary  dependent  on 
experience  and  ability.  BOX  2506,  Rural  New 
Y  orker. 


WANTED:  Woman  housekeeper,  good  plain 
COpL ,  I°,r  small  family  in  country  home ; 
comfortable  quarters  with  private  bath 
$180  to  $200  monthly  according  to 


Wages 


Not*  YorkerrenCeS  required.  BOX  2507,  Rural 


WANTED:  Older  man  or  boy  to  help  with 
T.C^°reReid^,aiCanibridge.b0N.  T  g°  t0  SChop1' 


WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 
Tvr!?ct  Ha2  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi- 

dent  ?liANn*lw,1Y?rk  state.  Age  18-60.  $2750  per 
year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance  (room 
board  and  laundry).  40-hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells  N  Y 


WANTED:  Experienced  manager,  dairy  farm- 

BOXln2t5^LRurayi’  NkJ '  Worker  ^  required'' 


HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife 
without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary 
good  salary,  maintenance,  paid  vacation 
permanent.  Character  references  required  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  William  M.  Keil,  Supt 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Bovs’ 
3C275iyn’  Pa’  Telephone:  Drums  PArkview 


MAN  or  boy  for  small  dairy  farm.  Must  be 

Yorker  3nd  rellable>  BOX  2509'  Rural  New 


FARMER:  With  general  experience  for  beef 
cattle  farm  in  Central  Jersey.  Write  in 
detail  stating  age,  size  of  family,  education, 
general  experience,  machine  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  requested,  when  available.  BOX  2532 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  extra  help  pre¬ 
ferred,  barn  cleaner,  nice  house,  good 
wages.  Kurt  Simon,  R.  D.  4,  Dolsontown  Rd 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  5156. 


MATURE,  reliable  person  looking  for  a  good 

home  in.  doctor’s  house  needed.  General 
housework,  without  cooking;  two  children, 
school-age;  salary  $120  monthly.  Write: 
Michael  Temchin.  Box  635,  Florida.  New  York. 
WOMAN  Wanted:  Age  25-45.  Complete  care 
of  two  children,  ages  ZV2  and  19  months. 
Woman  must  be  m  good  health.  Live  in,  own 
room  and  bath.  Applicants  write  stating  age, 
apd  experience  to:  Mrs.  Charles  Wascher, 
274  Pearl  Hill  Road.  Fitchburg.  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  modern  home  two  in 
iamiiy,  no  children;  good  living  quarters. 
Caroline  Wemburg,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  Mont.  5-1420. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Complete  charge  dairv  farm.  De¬ 

pendable,  hard  working,  references.  Good 
pay  if  qualified.  BOX  2500,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

MALE  and  female  ward  attendants,  male 
dining  room  attendants,  assistant  cooks  40- 
h™r  week.  Salary  $2750-$3490  a  year.  Room 
and  board  available  at  the  hospital  for  single 
people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf 
and  tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical 
examination,  have  completed  the  8th  grade 
I”  schoob  aud .  attendants  must  be  able  to 
Pass  a  qualifying  examination.  For  further 
information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O'Donnell 

dale  Ne^York.  Valley  State  Hospita1'  WipS: 

C?UpLES  as  houseparents  in  children's  in- 
9Jilni!lons'v-Full  living  included  in  excellent 
?  a  2nes' i  Keystone  Personnel  Associates 
(Agency)  1  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

COUNSELLORS :  Over  18.  Connecticut  co-ed 
niy'SL,  camp.  Experience  not  necessary. 
BOX  2p01,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

RIDING  Master:  Connecticut  co-ed  junior 

T)ni?lPwnoAgl'  experience,  salary  expected. 
box  2502,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CAPABLE  Women:  Connecticut  children's 
assistant  cook-helper.  BOX  2503, 
Rural  Lew  Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work.  J 
Smige},  Preston  Hollow.  N.  Y. 

POSITION  open  after  June  1st  for  married 
Sn  m°dern  dairy  farm  permanent  if 
qualified  give  references,  experience,  salary 

NewCYorkPartrldge  Hil1’  Box  R1R'  Barneveld, 

LADY  as  housekeeper,  unencumbered  life- 

tmv?ie  J>osltlpn- ,  Write  age,  etc.  BOX  2504, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

OLD-Fashioned  couple  used  to  rural  life' 

^  Woman:  housekeeping.  Man:  handy,  paint- 

Air-conditioned  apart- 
R  D.  L 1 1 S cot  hi!  S N P Y  F°°d  Supply  Company, 
WOMAN  familiar  with  trimming  dogs  and 
Re^1  IL04k’ScAotiadNailY.  SC°tia  Kennels’ 
Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
inh  r  Wants  pleasant  home  and  responsible 
fnrH  General  helper  m  small  school  for  re- 
S  No  experience  needed  but  should  like 

Heights!  New01YodkeW  Sch°o1’  Yorktown 

single  man  on  dairy  farm,  inside 
outside  work.  Consider  herdsman,  capa- 

Telephone  Woodbury- 

1\IAN  or  woman  attendant  for  animal- hospital. 
trainP^=V!oMe  handling  dogs  preferred.  Will 
n  c ,  ? Pi  b ! epe r s o n  a b i e  to  meet  the  public. 

Stanley  Glick,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

•MOTHER'S  Helper:  Family  of  four,  private 
mff°0wl„anv  bath-„ne-w  house,  no  heavy  clean- 
mg  New  York  suburb.  $150  month.  Reply  Mrs. 

Nevf’  Yo?k  y’  Vy  HiU  Road’  Chappaqua! 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
vv?Ci0r  men-  general  farm  workers. 
Eliinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

toy  andr  all  kTnds^of™^ 

COrtland  St"  NeW 

COMPANION,  housekeeper,  nursing  experi- 
„.fncfr  driving  license;  free  to  travel.  BOX 
2510,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

farmer;  mechanical  ability,  age  32.  Own 
welding  equipment.  Agricultural  school 
graduate,  desires  employment  with  farm 
equipment  business.  Fred  Busch.  1378  Brook 
Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  New  York. 

BOY,  strong,  nearly  15;  would  like  to  work 
_  m  country-  during  Summer.  Robert  Belchem, 
733  Nostrand  Ave.,  Uniondale,  L,  I.,  N.  Y, 

CARETAKER:  Refined,  single,  mature  man, 
rural  background,  quality  references.  Nomi- 
hght  work,  pleasant  conditions. 
BOX  2o24,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


^because  of  illnesSr“  Excellent X  Condition 

Hil£  Huntington,  ^Y .H”  R'  F'  °'  4’ 

?r,chard-  about  L000  bearing  trees 
dlllon’  over  one-half  McIntosh. 
Modernized  house,  good  packing  house 
grader;  complete  equipment.  Champlain  Val- 
ley ♦  near  college.  Ben  Beck,  Middleburg.  Vt. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  Massy  Former  Vanderbilt 
cnnCrcket  Creek  Farm  in  the  Berkshire^ 
60°,acres,  165  tillable.  Two  double  houses! 
Modern  buildings,  adequate  for  beef  or  dairv 
Contact  Mrs.  Philip  Barnes,  Owls  Head; 

FREE  Catalog;  Prepared  for  property  seekers 
llke  down  Jo  earth' ’  facts  about 
acreage,  camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes 
motels,  gas  stations,  etc.,  from  New  York  to 

tfonqe’Th^’ii  hke  the  frank-  factual  descrip¬ 
tions.  ,,They  11  save  you  many  a  “wild  goose 

w?asei.  Four  Ufis  Realty,  Box  264-RNY 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (A  few  high  grade  repre¬ 
sentatives  wanted).  p  e 

HW-ACRE  dairy  farm  Southeastern  New 

BoSgjS&JSgL  Yofe?’  CUK  60 
*  YoafAii,  S,TbuT,diS°sSh^5,  sii 

tor  and  tools.  BOX  2516,  Rural  New  Yorktr. 
SMALL  Otsego  County  farm,  16  acres.  Write 
New  York151'0”'  Peter  Bevan,  Mount  Vision, 

FOR  Sale:  Gentlemen’s  farm,  eight  acres,  city 
7'room  house  furnished,  walking  dis- 
cfatskill°  Nt0WYn’  Benry  Klein,  Landon  Ave., 

WiH2JED:.*i^ow  priced  acreage  or  abandoned 

,„vLrm  with  acreage,  seclusion  no  problem 
withm  150  miles  New  York  or  bordering  states, 
r-a’tuf  «u°sr?nTle?surate  Parcels  available. 

Haa5rtsd$a1Ie5Q°Netw  YorkNlIS°n’  481  Ridge  Road’ 
RETIRING  city  teacher  wants  to  lease  farm 
v,2S?i?ro'I!d  dwelling  or  improved  country 
Yorker  Reasonable-  BOX  2526,  Rural  New 

300-ACRE  dairy,  stock  and  grain  farm,  200 
productive  acres  tractor  worked,  balance 
stream  and  spring  watered  pasture,  woods 
timber.  Large  cement  basement  barn,  drink- 
^gr.cuSs’-,Pew  cement  silo,  extra  barn,  other 
good  buildings.  Two  houses,  eight  and  six 
rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  etc.  20  good 
cqws  and  heifers,  two  tractors,  grain  com- 
bme,  large  list  other  modern  farm  machinery 
and  dairy  equipment.  Nicely  located  on  school 
bus,  milk  pick-up,  mail  route.  Owner  sacri- 
fiemg  all  for  $14,000.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York 
Ave-  Towanda  Pa.  Telephone  695.  (Free  list 
others  50  to  500  acres.) 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  new  barn, 
38  stanchions,  silo,  other  buildings.  Stocked 
or  bare,  machinery  included.  Two-family 
h°use.  g°°d  condition.  Orange  County.  BOX 
2527,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Motel  and  apartments,  seven 

units,  three  rooms  and  bath,  electric  kitch- 
ens,  3-car  garage,  chicken  house  20x40,  15 

acres.  Shore  Road,  Rt.  9  near  Ocean  City 
N.  J.  Income  1955,  $3,100.  Price  $9,500.  George 
D  awson,  Palermo,  N.  J,  Cape  May  County. 

F°R  ^Sale;J175-  acre  farm,  1,400  apple  trees! 
™f£?dvpr°uuct.102’  Packing  sheds  and  equip- 
c*llenX  deer  hunting,  also  duck  pond 

FoxPofter^aine0n  JUdkinS  Br°S“  D°Ver* 


WHITE  Elephant  Shop,  Route  121,  Essex 
Mass.,  country  stone  type  building;  apart- 
ment  above,  large  local  following-  huge 
tourist  trade:  $15,500.  nuge 

WANTED:  Small  rural  house  oi^Hungalow 
near  bus;  about  $35  month.  New  York  or 
Yoricer  y:  adUltS'  BOX  2519.  RurM  New 

^;R^,dwelbn«-  arrangeable  two  fami- 
lies,  double  garage  acre.  New  Berlin  N  v 
Phone  92671.  BOX  2520.  Rxn  Y' 

pOULTRY,  hatchery,  fruit  farm:  45  acres 

fultv6?^^^  by.slne®?>  well  established  and’ 
luiiy  operated.  Breeding  capacity  3  500  Prn- 
JlupyfS  R-  I-  Reds,  Sex-link  Cross,  and  White 
Leghorns.  Hatchings  eggs,  babv  chiokc;  ori 

«SVi^tCa<Jr  ‘Sfte 

Valoif;  ^ldYSP^fnhP-RrTy,aPdi5pR  Fa^ 

THREE  acres  fertile  land,  building  45x30 

««'-wSsa5-»  f 11  d“- 

!^Ooxarg,2,daSar  150 

WANTED:  Farm  100  miles  New  York”  Citv' 

•TSU&Z  gS-  WlSKi 

wi!'o,S™ta,pd„J!«  S, 

Yoerker.  °SC°e  vicinity-  BOX  2522.  Rural  Nbw 


fruits  and  foods 

PgaUonJ$U6^!a  % 

^chS,  ^raPt  ShlPment'  He4rbgert°nMa 

AVRRY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  five  pounds 
«Q$in  +10  pou?d?T  $3-75  Prepaid.  60  poundl 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Aver.y.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Cpail!rJS3  25°Vcrart^=ey-:  5=s  $175:  10  P°und 

Postoiid3'25tV,,vrf  S1X  3  Pound  pails  $8.00. 

Romufus,  N  Y  .  Z°ne'  Harry  T-  Gable, 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


LOVELY  country  home  in  the  White  Mram- 
tionmS'Ramrbler’i0r  Rph?tog£aphs  and  informa- 
Hampslfirg!  6r  S  ReSt’  SUver  Lake- 

CARE  for  semi-invalids,  aged,  in  mv~  home 
Yorker.  °tSeg°  C°Unty'  BOX  253R 

SI3038LLLPongSiTslandthrNe  Y°mS'  Cheap'  SE  2~ 

JUST  the  ideal  spot  to  spend  your  vacation 
Lovely  quiet  place  in  the  country  modern 
Roscog!eNeSYNOt  far  fr°m  town-  A.’  Havens! 

B9VELY  home  for  refined  persons  excellent 
food,  country  surrounding,  near  village 
Stonson’s,  Hancock.  New  York.  UJage. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED:  Concord  stagecoaches,  breaks  or 
other  large  passenger  wagons  Also  ned 

FKlelSaRomu?ut  NewhYorglght  feet-  Fl^ 

tSnd  i^ipection8  °0fnha^rr1^Verejd  SU^ 
4-7289  an’  R'  4>  Fort  pIam.  N.  Y.  Phon™.: 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  of  New  York  nnri 

A  L’fil  Q  U  E  automobiles  wanted  anv  ... 

dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howefl  “ 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  wen 

WANTED:  ^ 

pistols. 


Place, 

«™uLr.„  and  „..5aYolubopary  _  War 


17  ACRE  farm,  immediate  possession,  seven  moulds’  Powder  flasks,  bullet 

§Tew  Yorkear  ’  pnvlleges‘  BOX  2525-  Rural  |  duick  sale.  Write.R.  Bugby!  4Maip  Bottoms!  |  New  York  6S’  Charles  Rlkcr,  Altmar. 

New1’  York.heaSt  Townlme  Road,  Marcellus! 

s ALE :  Garden  tractor,  Bolens  Husk-:  attaev," 
.merits:  plows,  cutter  bar,  blades’  cultlval 


REFINED  Protestant  lady  of  40,  desires  house¬ 
work  in  gentleman’s  modern  country  home 
or  farm.  Must  be  in  New  York  State.  BOX 
2511,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


°?9HARD  man,  desires  position,  permanent. 

12  years  experience,  six  years  as  manager 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Married,  two 
children.  BOX  2512,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


New  Jersey  or  call  HYacinths.  4-5193. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  vicinity  Somerville,  N.  J., 

i\/r ; t!ily , -  lo.th-  si*  room  modern  house.  26 
Mitchell  Ave..  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

W£?T£D’  ,Vaca.nt  or  run-down  farm,  Dutch- 
9s?lS  tpounty,  New  York.  Reasonable.  BOX 
2528,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

42  ACRES,  more  available,  20  head  barnT 
milk  house,  six  room  cottage,  trout  stream: 
Pawling,  N.  Y  Rent  to  responsible  party, 
teim  of  years.  BOX  2529,  Rural  New  Yorker! 

U^RRAL  New  York: :  235  acres  river  bottom, 
snnn  bRa,¥e'  Mpdern  home;  100  stanchions, 
I’ood  i^UiRry  .SLceRent  buildings. 


$325. 


WANTED:  Permanent  position  by  married 

man,  small  family;  carpenter,  mason,  elec¬ 
trician,  plumber,  painter,  interior  decorator, 
blacksmith,  20  years  farming.  BOX  2513 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BOX^h!  Rural  I  I  ^afiimiglm  ^oke^b^T'S 


hiller.  _ _ 

ottingham,  Stowe,  Vermont 

QmaIde’  J^aSn,dnrd  pink  and  white:  hand- 
Nassau,  New  Y^rk  ’  reasonable-  B°X  258, 


New  Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Wens 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y 


DAIRY:  100  acres,  bungalow,  barns;  $10,000. 
New  Ywk  S’  DeLeon  Realty,  East  Chatham, 

PRo„i!alei«  F?rr?  °,{  183  acl;es-  located  on' 
Route  16  and  17  near  Portville.  Barn 


,  ,  pressure 
reasonable.  Dressier, 
Laurelton,  L.  I. 


cooker,  brand  new; 
226-09  135  Avenue, 


F?R  Sale:  Bradway  27-in.  left  hand  water 
o  nUrblne’  governor,  generator  and  500  ft.  No 

.  0  wire  at  a  fraction  of  original  cost  '  Tn 
operation  until  a, cost,  m 


116x36,  barn  32x36,  with  sheds  on  side  20x36-  1  until  August  flood  took  out  dam 

three  large  silos;  50  cow  stanchions  with  50  bun-,  Baksbury  Cutlery  Handle  Company  Safis- 

cows  and  25  head  young  stock.  Ten  room  bury-  Connecticut. _  pdny’  sans' 

fnilx  house  20x30  with  all  pasteurizing  NOTICE:  I  am  interested  In  lparim,  , v’, — -  .  • 
and  bottling  capacity.  Sell  all  miit  „t  I  dress  and  place  of  residence  ?  ^  d' 


Prfreb°«finnnn  capacity-.  seH  all  milk  at  farm 
Price  $60,000  complete,  with  — 

O.  Lee  Scutt,  Portville.  N.  Y. 


iarm.  _  anu  piace  ot  residence  of  Fmmott 

$25,000  down.  Golden  who  formerly  lived  at  Moscow  pSin9 

‘  ^!eVnaenelainItbi^ay„jb^?f.  ^hortance.  and’  conse- 


200  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  on  macadam  i  „  , - — - — - - - -  .  t  ... - -*  — pvmuiccaan  conse- 

roaci  only  five  miles  from  Binghamton,  F°R  Sale;  Country  store  in  Catskills.  BOX  as  Green  hr?’  hi6  may  a^9  Lave  been  knowm 

i^-Pchion  dairy  |  r^17.  Rpralf  New  Yorkpr- _ _  I  frieiS^Tee  ^eeL„thisJ_..pr.  apy  of  his 

179t  ACRE  farm,  17  miles  from  Worcester 
miufSTiFTT0A  head,  of  cattle  average  10,000  lbs! 
milk  PHI  A  prodvices  800  qts.  on  farm:  retails 

atVethi'H°u°  dt  a'/t  dfdy-  Large  wholesale  business 
at  the  door.  Modern  two  tenement  house;  ma- 

fn°nefm-  aR-d  Pasteurizing  plant.  Sell- 

in,,  toi  $50  000.  Financing  arranged.  Many 
N,!'nw  U°1T?  50  to  250  head  of  cattle  for  sale 
Nu-Way  Installment  Co.,  Inc.  Telephone 
Palmer,  Mass.  1468. 


Wip°w  wants  capable  woman  as  companion 

BOX  9?9r-?  good.  hcme-  wd,1  Pay,  small  wage. 
oux  2523,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMEN:  To  teach  adolescent  girls  cooking 

and  housekeeping.  School  located  in  beauti- 
u^!-+?un’ound.11?gs  near  Philadelphia.  Resident 
Pa™°nSc  ,  W1tb  Social  Security.  Sleighton 
farm  School,  Darling,  Delaware  ~ 
Pennsylvania. 


County, 


FARMER  for  organic  one-man  dairy  farm 
,v,neaiq/lernington’  N.  J.  Extra  help,  in  Sum- 
L,®,1;-  Must  be  capable  and  experienced  with 
cows,  held#work  and  care  of  machinery.  Agri- 
Siytural  education  preferred  but  not  essential. 

per  month  plus  modern  house,  milk, 
eggs,  meat.  State  age.  qualifications  and  size 
o±  family.  Write  to  245  South  St.,  Newark  5, 
Jxew  Jersey.  _ 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  housekeeper,  cook; 

gardener,  handyman.  Location  New  Milford, 
Connecticut.  Permanent  position,  private  liv¬ 
ing  quarters:  $200  monthly.  Give  qualification, 
experience.  BOX  RNY  935,  221  West  41st  St., 
New  York. 

May  5,  1956 


7  *  *?,  w  V  . ,  ,  «  ow  o  laucniUH  Uctli  y 

barn,  other  outbuildings,  45  head  stock,  two 
tractors  and  all  equipment.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  country  store,  stocked  and  equip- 

ped,  two  gas  pumps,  doing  excellent  busi- 
ness,  real  estate  includes  living  quarters; 
$11,000  plus  stock  at  inventory;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged,  excellent  location,  near  Sayre.  Pa. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 

25  ACRES,  8-room  house,  barn,  henhouse, 

garage,  on  macadam  road,  near  Lisle,  N.  Y 
Broome  County:  $5,500.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SUPERIOR  54  acre  farm,  general  and  fruit! 

big  income  modern  homes,  good  barns,  all 
farming  equipment,  tractor,  spreader,  fruit 
sprayer,  near  Oswego  paved  street.  Priced  for 
quick  sale,  Westcott,  Broker.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

ORANGE  County :  W2  rooms.  50x125,  $2,800 

Eight  rooms,  60x100,  $9,750.  Five  acres  $1,500. 
215  acres,  house,  barn,  state  road  $30,000.  Ask 
for  illustrated  lists.  Boughton,  iy2  Dolson 
Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  General  farm,  good  water  and 

pasture,  some  timber.  Isolation  no  objection. 
BOX  2329,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CENTRAL  ISLIP:  2-acre  broiler  farm,  capa¬ 

city  10,000;  coop  heated  with  oil  burner  and 
gas  brooders.  Good  income.  Excellent  for  re¬ 
tailing.  Five  room  bungalow,  2-car  garage. 
Sacrifice.  Andreassi  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

RARE  opportunity,  country  estate  175  acres, 

elevation,  scenic,  secluded.  16-room  modern¬ 
ized,  recently  redecorated,  oil  heat.  Suitable 
residence,  camp,  sanatorium,  hunting  lodge. 
Immediate  possession.  Owner,  Savastano. 
Chatham,  N.  Y.  $14,000.  _ 

WAYNE  County:  200-acre  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped.  35  head  cattle.  70  ft.  barn,  6-room 
house;  priced  reasonable.  Peter  Herman, 
Starrucca,  Pa. _ 

OWNER  Sick:  714  acres  highly  productive 
Jefferson  County.  Two  houses,  three  silos, 
six  tractors,  65  milkers,  running  stream.  Ideal 
for  dude  ranch.  Real  estate  $50,000;  $10,000 

down.  Cattle  and  machinery  bargain.  Financ- 
ing  arranged.  BOX  2,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 
175  ACRE  bare  farm,  Cortland  County,  1(L 
room  house  with  bath.  barn.  2-story  hen- 
house:  $6,000;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  John- 
son  City,  N,  Y. _ 

AUCTION:  May  12,  140-year  Gale  Homestead, 

. 10  rooms,  three  fireplaces,  nine  acres,  900-ft 
river  and  macadam  highway  frontage,  nursery 
stock,  International  Cub  tractor,  accessories 
antiques,  china,  silver,  tools,  etc.  Ask  for 
brochure.  O  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  New  Paltz  2046. 


F9?  Farms,  homes,  camps;  Essex 

R^hfoingR°n,i  aAnd  .  Rensselaer  Counties. 
Johnsonv-ml.^N.  4  '  B’  M°Siel''  Realtor- 


orlejnf orm'6  ush  if  «r  JK  inquiry 

TW+9  ,,357incll  buzz  saws,  $10  each  victor 
Standish,  Monroe,  New  York.  victor 

pGR  Sale:  Amish  Dolls,  11  inches  saran  haiv 
sleeping  eyes,  $5.00  each  M?s  Jona^  T’ 
Yoder,  Route  2,  McVeytown  pi^a,J°naS  J' 


TO,  LET:  Furnished  Summer  cottage  on  lake 
Hectrlcdy-  running  water,  bathing, 
fishing,  $35  week.  E.  P.  Smith,  Route  2 
Turner,  Maine.  ’ 

FOR^Sale!  Business  operating,  small  old 
manufacturing  inventory.  Manufactures  pro¬ 
ducts  all  homes  use.  Exchange  for  gentie- 
mans  rest  farm  or  summer  home.  BOX  2518 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

F9?nnSaile Medium-sized  poultry  farm  with 
2’000  last  years  pullets  laying  presently. 
Beautiful  location  on  state  highway,  verv 
^tractive  house  with  all  improvemens,'  perfect 
condition.  Near  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Richard 
Ingham  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  Telephone: 
South  New  Berlin  3-Y-21. 

BOR,  SALE:  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  farm 
suitable  for  excellent  grazing,  grain  and  row 
WrRe  us  about  what  you  would  like 
to  have.  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors  “We 
specmlize  in  farms/’  P.  O.  Box  430,  2  No. 
3-3377  St”  Sumter’  South  Carolina.  Telephone 

AGED  woman  broke  arm.  Due  to  rapidly 
growing  business,  must  sell  beautiful  gener¬ 
al  store  in  nice  village  on  federal  highway. 
Lovely  /-room  apartment.  Modest  down  pay- 
ment.  Orchard  house.  East  Andover,  New 
Hampshire.  RE  5-2897. 

250  ACRES,  100  tillable  rest  woods,  31  ties, 
o=*?.ke^J’  sdos,  full  line  tractor  machinery, 
35-head  stock,  beautiful  8-room  house,  bath 
furnace,  $27,500.  100  acres,  37  ties,  buckets, 

full  line  tractor  machinery,  33  head  stock. 
!*  lov,®ly  ’-room  house,  bath,  furnace. 
$20,000.  100  acres,  19  ties,  silos,  horses',  full 

line  horse  drawn  machinery,  19-head  of  stock 
7-room  house,  $9,500.  58  acres,  13  ties,  buck¬ 

ets,  tractor  machinery,  12-head  stock,  good 
«Q's(?n°m,~bouse’  bath’  furnace,  right  in  town, 
$9,500.  Grocery  store,  village,  living  quarters, 
fully  equipped,  stocked,  gas  pumps,  $8,000 
takes  everything,  hurry.  Retirement  home, 
six  rooms,  bath,  well  water,  taxes  $28  vear 
garage,  macadam  road,  \'2  acre,  $3,700*.  C. 
Marnell,  Broker,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

/yoo. 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  y2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch :^Cl^remont-Maj^sUc^^  Agency 

HAY  WANTED 

Must  be  good  quality  hay.  We 
buy  hay  all  year-round.  Quote 
delivered  prices  to  — 

Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.  Franklin,  Mass. 


Sure  Grip  Wire  Clamp 

Wont  slip  or  cut  barbed,  smooth  or  woven  wire 
ieWM  tackleblock,  automobile  or  tractor  to 
J]-  0nly  $2.40  postpaid  plus  sales  tax.  Save  this 
ad-5-day  money  back  guarantee.  Dealers  wanted 

nn  I  it  r  9J'  A-„£i5ERT’  B0X  595. 

ROUTE  2,  DEPT.  R,  ANNVILLE,  PENNA. 

®aUESMEN  —  Side  Line  Calling  on  Hardware  Trade, 

f  * -,1 1 L  St2.re,s-  Lawn  mower  sharpener  selling  retail 
for  $1  00.  Salesman  commission  30%  all  States  but 
New  Jersey.  New.  PROBST  SHARPENER, 
WAYNE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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MEET  THE  TWO  BEST  FRIENDS 


YOUR  BANK  BOOK  EVER  HAD! 


HARVESTOR 


HARVESTOR 


Beats  the  capacity 
of  far  bigger  machines! 

Owners  say  you  can  out-harvest  far  bigger  machines  with  this 
MM  “88”  Harvestor  .  .  .  and  save  grain  and  money  every 
round !  The  raddle-feed  is  one  big  reason.  The  spring-loaded 
“88”  raddle  takes  the  grain  as  it  grows  .  .  .  evens  out  heavy 
stands  .  .  .  feeds  the  cylinder  at  a  smooth,  even  rate.  Grain 
can’t  bunch  up  .  .  .  can’t  tumble  back.  The  “88”  is  yours  with 
a  new,  more  powerful  V-4  engine  or  a  new  heavy-duty  PTO 
gear  box,  a  one-piece,  7-foot  header  or  windrow  pickup,  and 
adjustable  wheel  tread  for  easier  row  crop  harvests. 


Built  for  your 
lowest-cost  harvest! 

Every  cent  you  spend  buys  unbeatable  performance  when  you 
buy  this  MM  “69”  Harvestor.  So  light-running  a  2-plow 
tractor  with  power  take-off  handles  it  easily;  so  perfectly 
balanced  one  man  can  easily  lift  the  hitch  to  drawbar  height, 
—that’s  the  “69”!  With  a  5-foot  cut  and  9-inch  gather,  and 
straight-through,  full-width  threshing  and  separating,  you  get 
big  capacity  .  .  .  clean  grain.  You  can  buy  the  “69”  with 
header  or  quick-attaching  windrow  pickup  .  .  .  with  a  V-4 
engine  or  PTO  drive. 


INNEAPOLIS-IYIOLINE  Minneapolis  i,  Minnesota 


Choice  of  V-4  engine 
or  PTO  jdrive 


Now  with  single  lever 
concave  adjustment 
&  rock  trap 


HARVESTOR  "88’ 


Tiller  wheel  or 
Uni-Matic  power 
for  header  control 


Wheel  tread 
adjustable  for 
row  crop  work 


J-chain 
raddle  feeder 
conveyor 


Auger  conveyor 
with 

working  fingers 


HARVESTOR  "69 


20-bushel  grain  tank 
with  high-speed 
auger  unloader 


Choice  of  engine 
or  PTO  drive 

Uni-Matic  power 
or  handy  lever 
header  control 


8-speed  cylinder 
300  to  1405  rpm 


Harvestor  balanced 
on  one 

tubular-steel  axle 


Canvas  Rot-proofed 
with  exclusive  MM 
"Formula  J” 


One  man  easily 
lifts  hitch  to 
drawbar  height 


IT’S  A  FACT ,  YOU  CAN  MAKE  THIS  THE  YEAR 
YOU  PROFIT  MORE  WITH  THE  MONEY-MAKING 
ADVANTAGES  OF 


HARVESTORS 


t 


^Mihheapolis  Moline, 


MODERN  MACHINERY^ 
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Where  the  Milk  Comes  From 


Grass  Silage  —Past,  Present  and  Future 

The  cows  can  have  Spring  and  Summer’s  nutritious  forage 
all  year  round  when  it  is  preserved  and  stored  in  silos. 

i 

By  JOHN  G.  ARCHIBALD 


HERE,  when,  and  how  the  en¬ 
siling  of  green  fodder  got  its 
start  no  one  knows  for  sure. 
But  as  long  ago  as  1786  in 
Italy  green  crops  were  pre¬ 
served  in  casks  with  tops 
sealed  by  layers  of  sand.  Beet 
leaves,  beet  pulp,  and  corn  were  ensiled  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Germany  nearly  a  century  ago.  The 
first  book  on  ensilage  was  published  in  France 
in  1877.  The  process  appears  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  England  in  1879.  Conflicting  claims 
are  made  for  the  time  the  first  American  silo 
was  built.  One  says  1873  in  Illinois,  another 
1876  in  Maryland.  By  1889  the  number  of  silos 
in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  2,000; 
by  1933  this  had  risen  to  500,000.  Practically 
all  of  these  early  structures  were  used  for  corn, 
although  in  areas  unsuited  to  corn  such  crops 
as  sunflowers  and  oats,  peas,  and  vetch  were 
ensiled. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  rec¬ 
ords  of  ensiling  hay  crops  was  made  in  Kansas 
where  experiment  station  workers  successfully 
ensiled  alfalfa  in  1915.  This  work  seems  to 
have  attracted  little  attention,  however,  for  we 
hear  nothing  much  more  of  grass  silage  until 
1928  when  Virtanen  published  results  of  his 
original  studies  in  Finland.  His  success  stimu¬ 
lated  efforts  in  this  country  and,  in  the  early 
thirties,  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
began  work  with  grass  silage  using  molasses 
as  a  preservative.  Other  stations  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  not  far  be¬ 
hind.  The  Massachusetts  Station  began  its 
studies  in  1936  with  a  temporary  silo  built 
from  snow  fence  and  building  paper. 

Principles  of  Silage  Making 

The  fundamental  principle  of  ensiling  crops 
is  the  same  as  for  making  sauerkraut,  viz. 
acid  fermentation  by  bacteria  in  the  absence 
of  air,  as  distinguished  from  alcoholic  fermen¬ 
tation  by  yeast  in  presence  of  air.  When  either 
chopped  or  long  fodder  is  packed  into  the  silo, 
plant  cells  continue  their  life  activities  for  a 
time,  but  as  soon  as  their  oxygen  supply  has 
been  used  up  they  die.  Certain  kinds  of  bac¬ 
teria  which  live  in  absence  of  free  oxygen  be¬ 
gin  to  multiply  and,  as  they  do,  they  produce 
considerable  quantities  of  weak  acids  like  lac¬ 
tic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids.  After  a  time — 
four  to  six  weeks  usually — enough  acid  has 
been  formed  so  that  the  bacteria  themselves 
are  killed;  then  the  fermentation  process 
stops,  and  we  have  the  finished  product.  If  it 
is  well  sealed  against  entrance  of  air  and  not 
disturbed,  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

The  type  of  acid  fermentation  is  of  great 
importance  in  production  of  good  quality, 
clean  smelling  silage.  The  most  desirable  type 
is  where  so-called  lactic  acid  bacteria  predom¬ 
inate  to  produce  relatively  large  quantities  of 


Trench  silos  have  loio  initial  cost,  are  easy  to 
fill,  and  lend  themselves  to  self-feeding  by  heifers 
or  the  herd.  They  should  be  placed  in  well- 
drained  locations,  be  rounded  at  the  top,  and 
be  covered.  The  silage  needs  much  packing. 


lactic  acid;  the  least  desirable  is  the  butyric- 
acid-type  fermentation  that  produces  silage 
with  a  very  objectionable  odor.  Because  corn 
grain  is  an  ideal  medium  for  lactic  acid  bac¬ 
teria,  corn  silage  fermentation  is  usually  of 
the  lactic  type  and  results  in  clean,  sharp 
smelling  silage.  Most  grass  silages  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  these  two  acid  types,  plus  an  acetic  acid 
fermentation,  the  better  quality  ones  being 
preponderantly  lactic  in  character.  Poor  quali¬ 
ty  silages  usually  have  an  excess  of  butyric 
acid.  The  problem  in  making  grass  silage  is  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  lactic  acid  bac¬ 
teria  and  to  discourage  the  growth  of  the 
butyric  acid  formers.  This  is  done  largely 
through  control  of  the.  pH  of  the  mass  of  silage, 
i,  e.  its  degree  of  active  acidity.  Lactic  acid 
bacteria  grow  best  at  pH  levels  of  4.5  or  less, 
while  butyric  acid  bacteria  thrive  at  pH  levels 
above  4.5,  especially  around  pH  5. 

Another  undesirable  feature  of  the  butyric 
type  of  fermentation  is  that  at  those  upper 


The  vertical  silo  is  still  most  important  for  stor¬ 
age  of  green,  succulent  feed.  These  cement-stave 
silos  are  abundantly  hooped  to  resist  the  extra 
pressure  exerted  by  heavy  grass  silage. 

levels  of  pH  another  group  of  micro-organisms 
gets  in  some  dirty  work.  These  are  the  so- 
called  proteolytic  bacteria  which  decompose 
protein  into  the  ill-smelling  compounds  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  odor  of  rotten  fish  or  manure. 
It  is  these  that  make  some  grass  silage  so  ob¬ 
jectionable,  especially  to  farmers’  wives  and 
milk  inspectors.  Dry  matter  losses  are  larger 
where  this  undesirable  type  of  fermentation 
gets  control. 

How  can  the  fermentation  process  be  con¬ 
trolled  so  as  to  assure  a  good  quality  product? 
The  answer  involves  the  whole  field  of  silage 
making  that  has  been  diligently  pursued  by 
research  workers  all  over  the  world.  Not  all 
the  problems  have  been  solved,  but  much  is 
known  that  is  of  immediate  practical  value. 

The  most  important  fact  is  that  the  water 
content  of  the  crop  is  a  prime  factor  in  making 
of  good  silage.  The  whole  range  of  moisture 
in  crops  for  silage  lies  between  58  and  72  per 
cent;  around  65  per  cent  seems  to  be  ideal. 
Good  silage  cannot  be  made  from  crops  con¬ 
taining  75  to  80  per  cent  of  water  unless 
special  methods  are  adopted.  But  green  crops 
at  their  peak  feeding  value  usually  contain 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  water.  How  can  this 
difficulty  be  overcome?* 

Wilting  the  Crop 

Experience  has  shown  that  if  excess  water 
in  the  form  of  either  plant  sap,  rain,  or  dew 
is  gotten  rid  of  by  wilting,  good  silage  can  be 
made.  This  is  best  done  as  the  mowed  crop  lies 
in  the  swath.  Exposure  for  two  or  three  hours 
on  a  bright  day  is  usually  long  enough  unless 
the  crop  is  very  heavy.  With  heavy  crops  or 
on  cloudy  or  fnuggy  days,  half  a  day  or  longer 
may  be  necessary.  How  is  the  farmer  to  know 
when  the  crop  has  wilted  sufficiently?  The 
range  of  58-72  per  cent  water  allows  consider¬ 


able  leeway.  When  the  leaves  are  limp,  but 
still  exude  juice  when  pinched  or  pressed,  the 
crop  is  probably  somewhere  around  the  upper 
limit.  When  juice  no  longer  is  evident,  the 
lower  limit  is  approached.  If  the  crop  is  being 
chopped,  a  good  test  is  the  so-called  squeeze 
test.  A  small  handful  of  the  chopped  material 
is  squeezed  into  a  ball.  If  it  remains  in  a  com¬ 
pact  ball,  it  is  too  wet;  if  it  springs  open  at  once 
on  release  of  pressure,  it  is  too  dry;  if  it  opens 
at  a  moderate  rate,  it  is  somewhere  within  the 
desired  limits  of  moisture.  Material  that 
is  over-wilted  will  make  good  silage  if  it  is  put 
in  the  bottom  half  of  the  silo  with  heavier, 
wetter  material  blown  in  on  top  within  24 
hours  or  so. 

Preservatives  and  Conditioners 

Wilting  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  showery, 
unsettled  weather;  neither  does  it  lend  itself  to 
efficient  use  of  such  modern  machinery  as  the 
field  chopper.  In  such  circumstances  the  use 
of  some  sort  of  preservative  or  conditioner  is 
necessary  if  good  quality  silage  is  to  be  made 
from  succulent  grasses  or  legumes. 

There  are  two  types  of  preservatives.  One 
encourages  rapid  development  of  lactic  fer¬ 
mentation  with  consequent  lowering  of  pH  to 
around  4.0;  it  furnishes  readily  fermentable 
carbohydrates  such  as  starch  and  sugar  to 
speed  up  the  process.  Examples  of  preserva¬ 
tives  of  this  type  are  molasses,  ground  grains 
such  as  corn  meal  or  ground  wheat,  hominy, 
and  citrus  meal.  The  other  type  works  by  act¬ 
ing  as  a  mild  antiseptic  so  that  undesirable 
fermentations  are  kept  at  a  minimum  and/or 
by  combining  with  any  oxygen  present  in  the 
mass  to  create  an  environment  favorable  to 
rapid  lowering  of  the  pH.  Several  chemicals  or 
mixtures  of  chemicals  belong  in  this  class: 
phosphoric  acid,  sulfur  dioxide  gas,  sodium 
bisulfite,  and  a  mixture  of  calcium  formate 
and  sodium  nitrite. 

Conditioners  are  dry  materials  which  ab¬ 
sorb  excess  water,  thus  lowering  the  water 
content  of  the  total  mass  to  the  desired  level. 
They  include  old  chopped  hay  or  straw,  oat 
feed,  ground  corn  cobs,  and  dried  beet  pulp. 
Ground  grains  will  act  as  conditioners  in 
addition  to  supplying  carbohydrates  for  fermen¬ 
tation.  Hay,  straw,  or  corn  cobs  are  recom¬ 
mended  only  when  better  materials  cannot  be 
obtained;  being  of  low  feeding  value,  they 
tend  to  lower  the  total  nutrients  in  the  silage. 
Best  results  have  been  secured  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station  by  the  use  of  150  pounds  of 
hominy  per  ton  of  green  crop;  a  close  second 
is  either  eight  pounds  of  sodium  bisulfite  or 
five  pounds  of  calcium  formate-sodium  nitrite 
mixture  per  ton  of  green  stuff.  The  latter  two 
are  cheaper  than  hominy  and  ground  grains, 
but  they  do  not  add  feeding  value  to  the  si- 
( Continued  on  Page  393 ) 


The  bunker  surface  silo  has  achieved  popularity 
in  some  areas  of  the  Northeast.  Railroad  ties  and 
rough  lumber  can  be  used;  or  concrete  slabs  may 
be  employed.  This  silage  is  usually  covered  over 
with  dirt,  lime,  sawdust  or  plastic  sheeting. 
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FULLY  MOUNTED 


for  easier  raking 


Here’s  the  easiest  handling  rake  you’ve 
ever  seen! 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  attach 
the  Ford  Mounted  Side  Delivery  Rake 
to  any  Ford  Tractor;  then  you  can  just 
“pick  it  up  and  go.”  Nothing  to  slow 
you  down  when  going  to  and  from  the 
field.  And  when  raking,  you  can 
quickly  lift  the  rake  over  obstructions 
...make  short  turns  without  cramping 
. . .  rake  cleaner  on  the  curves  . . .  back 
into  tight  spots  easily.  But  that’s  not  all. 

Gentle  Raking  Action 

The  Ford  Side  Delivery  Rake  moves 
hay  a  shorter  distance  from  swath  to 
windrow  than  ordinary  side  rakes. 
There’s  less  whipping,  less  tossing  of 
hay.  It  handles  hay  gently  while  you 
rake  at  faster  speeds.  And  its  extra 
width  gets  all  the  hay  with  ease,  plac¬ 
ing  the  raked  hay  on  top  of  the  stubble 
for  faster  curing. 

Two-Speed  Drive 

In  addition,  this  rake  is  PTO-operated 
and  it  has  a  two-speed  drive  —use  trac¬ 
tor  high  gear  for  most  raking  or  the 


next  lower  gear  for  dry  hay  and  rough 
ground.  By  raking  faster  where  condi¬ 
tions  permit,  you  save  valuable  time, 
prevent  over-bleaching  of  the  hay  and 
get  your  hay  out  of  the  weather  sooner. 

Sealed  Bearings 

You  save  time  and  bother  “greasing  up,” 
too— there  are  only  four  grease  fittings 
to  be  serviced  on  the  entire  rake.  The 
tooth  bars  run  on  ball  bearings  and 
they  are  sealed  for  life.  It’s  the  smooth¬ 
est  running  rake  you’ve  ever  seen! 

You'll  Have  to  See  It! 

There’s  much  more— such  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  four-blade  rotor  that  strips  hay 
cleaner,  replacing  the  usual  stripper 
bars.  So  stop  in  and  see  the  mounted 
Ford  Rake  at  your  Ford  Tractor  and 
Implement  Dealer’s.  Look  over  the 
new,  smooth -running  Ford  Mowers, 
too.  Then  try  them  on  your  own  farm 
without  obligation.  Find  out  for  your¬ 
self  how  much  easier  and  faster  hay 
making  can  be! 

Tractor  and  Implement  Division, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


Gets  to  the  field  fast.  Notice  how  this  rake 
is  carried  by  the  tractor— nothing  drags  behind 
to  slow  you  down.  That’s  why  you  can  travel 
to  and  from  the  field  at  faster  tractor  speeds. 
And  since  no  part  of  the  rake  touches  the 
ground,  the  entire  rake  is  protected  from  the 
severe  shaking,  wobble  and  vibration  to  which 
pulled  rakes  are  subjected  on  the  road. 


Lifts  over  rocks  or  other  obstructions,  at  the 
touch  of  your  finger.  When  raking,  the  mounted 
Ford  Rake  can  be  raised  instantly  to  clear 
rocks  or  other  obstructions.  Simply  move  the 
handy  Touch  Control  lever  — Ford  Tractor 
hydraulic  power  does  the  rest.  Here’s  extra 
protection  against  rock  damage,  extra  conven¬ 
ience,  too.  And  backing  is  no  problem  — this 
mounted  rake  cannot  jackknife  or  cramp. 
Handles  easily  at  all  times! 


damming 
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Care  of  Spring  Bulbs 


Tomato  Plants 
Cabbage  Plants 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  to¬ 
mato  plants.  Your  guarantee  of  plants 
free  of  nematode  and  all  other  plant 
diseases.  WE  ARE  THE  ONLY 
GROWERS  IN  VIRGINIA  OFFER¬ 
ING  THIS  SERVICE.  Plant  the  best 
this  year;  use  plants  from  our 
Premium  CERTIFIED  seed. 

CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER 
TOP  QUALITY  —  READY  NOW 

TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO  READY  MAY  15 
QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 

Write  or  Phone  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

J.  P.  Council!  Co. 

PHONE:  546,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

"Virginia's  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY 
SELLING  FARM  SEEDS 
IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

Splendid  opportunity  selling  top  quality 
Hoffman  Seeds  and  Funk-G  Hybrid  Corn. 
No  investment  required.  .  .previous  sell¬ 
ing  experience  not  necessary.  Applicants 
must  have  a  car.  .  .enough  spare  time 
to  call  on  farmers  in  his  community.  For 
details,  write  L.  R.  Hug  at  address  be¬ 
low.  Tell  why  you  think  you’d  make  a 
good  man  for  the  job.  .  .also  your  age 
.  .  .and  territory  you'd  expect  to  cover. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

LANDISVILLE  (LANCASTER  CO.),  PA. 


When  the  bright  colors  of  spring¬ 
blooming  bulbs  begin  to  fade,  petals 
soon  drop  and  foliage  dies  down, 
leaving  only  a  memory  of  their  beau¬ 
ty  plus  a  lot  of  bare  stems  in  beds 
and  borders.  However,  proper  care 
at  this  time  will  insure  payment  of 
generous  dividends  year  after  year. 

Let  us  discuss  tulips  first.  As  the 
flowers  fade,  seed  pods  should  be 
removed.  This  forces  the  plant  to 
concentrate  all  its  strength  in  the 
bulb,  storing  energy  and  forming 
flowers  for  the  following  season.  The 
foliage  will  become  unsightly,  of 
course,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  ri¬ 
pen  on  the  plants.  Green  leaves 
should  never  be  removed  if  you  want 
the  bulbs  to  bloom  again.  After  the 
foliage  has  turned  brown,  it  and  the 
stems  should  be  cut  close  to  the 
ground.  It  is  desirable  to  put  in 
small  markers  to  indicate  where  the 
bulbs  are  located  so  that  they  will 
not  be  inadvertently  dug  up  when 
other  plants  are  being  set  out.  If 
your  tulips  are  among  perennials, 
the  bulbs  can  be  left  in  the  ground. 
If  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  annuals 
can  be  planted  over  them.  Feeding 
with  bone  meal  after  blooming  will 
make  for  better  flowers  the  follow¬ 
ing  season;  work  it  in  as  deeply  as 
possible  without  disturbing  the 
bulbs.  To  keep  the  tulip  display  at  its 
best,  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  new 
bulbs  every  three  years  or  so.  There 
are  some  tulip  varieties,  however, 
that  will  go  on  blooming  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  many  years.  I  have  found 
this  true  particularly  of  Darwin  and 
Breeder  sorts. 

Tulip  bulbs  divide,  a  small  bulb 
developing  at  the  side  of  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  parent  bulb.  This,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  strain  upon  the 
bulbs.  If  they  are  overcrowded,  they 
suffer  a  loss  of  vigor  and  produce 
smaller  flowers.  But  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  and  the  general  treatment 
given  also  play  important  roles.  In 
general,  it  is  probably  wise  to  lift 
the  bulbs  every  three  years,  separate 
the  small  ones  and  replant  the  best 
parent  bulbs  in  well-prepared  soil. 

As  for  narcissus  and  daffodil  bulbs, 
what  has  been  said  of  tulips  applies 
generally  to  these  also.  Do  not  re¬ 
move  the  foliage  before  it  has  com¬ 
pletely  ripened;  and  if  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  grass,  do  not  cut  the  grass 
in  that  area  until  after  the  foliage 


has  turned  yellow.  If  the  foliage  in 
beds  and  borders  becomes  too  un¬ 
sightly,  braid  the  leaves  and  tuck 
under  nearby  plant  foliage.  Narcissus 
bulbs,  like  tulips,  form  new  bulbs 
that  can  eventually  be  separated 
from  the  parent  and  planted  to  form 
a  new  plant.  However,  up  to  eight  or 
10  years  at  least,  they  can  remain  in 
the  same  clump.  When  bloom  be¬ 
comes  sparse  or  ceases  altogether, 
it  is  a  sign  that  time  for  division  has 
arrived.  Be  sure  to  work  bone  meal 
in  around  each  clump  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall.  As  suggested  for 
tulips,  markers  may  be  placed  to 
show  where  the  bulbs  are. 

The  smaller  spring-blooming  bulbs 
—  scilla,  snowdrop,  grape  hyacinth 
crocus  and  others  —  will  look  after 
themselves  very  efficiently  year  after 
year;  and  in  some  cases,  the  clumps 
will  increase  and  spread  a  bit  more 
each  year.  A  bit  of  bone  meal 
worked  in  around  them  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  will  result  in  improved  bloom 
the  following  Spring. 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Onion  Weeding  Costs 
Reduced 

Proper  use  of  chloro  IPC  on  muck 
soils  has  brought  about  tremendous 
reduction  in  costs  of  weeding  onions, 
according  to  the  Ohio  Station.  In 
comparative  weeding  cost  studies  of 
the  past  three  years,  chloro  IPC  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  75  per  cent  reduction  in 
hand-labor  costs  compared  with 
non-chemically-treated  onion  fields. 
Under  average  field  conditions,  this 
would  mean  a  saving  of  $50  to  $75 
per  acre,  according  to  the  Station, 
and  also  help  relieve  critical  labor 
shortages. 
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Special  Introductory  Offerf^J 

NEW’ PLUM  SIZB 
STRAWBERRfl 


5©  plants 


osWk 

os* 


postpot 


1 OO  for  $4 
500  for 
1 000  for 


Each  plant  yields  ()  pints  a  year! 


Thousands  of  Giant  Berries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry  ! 
NOW  READY '-Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

©ur  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter>Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Delivery  at  Proper  Planting  Time  in  Your  Section 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  Ft,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  It  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I  11  keep  plants  wish- 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Check  Amount 

□  50  for  37.50 *  N°mt - - 

□  100  for  $4.00  ... 

□  Address _ ________________ 

500  for  $15.00 

D  1000  for  $25.00  Town _ 

Postpaid 


-Jtofe_ 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Fully  postpaid.  The  earliest  and  best  strain  Bunch 
Porto  Rico  and  the  wilt  resistant  Gold  Rush,  both 
high  yielding:  200-$2.25;  300-$2.75;  500-$3.25;  1000- 
$5.00;  2000-$9.75.  Golden  Nancy  Hall — Pink  Porto 
Rico:  200-$  1 .50 ;  300-$2.00;  500-$2.50;  l000-$4.00; 

2000-$7.50.  Packed  with  rich  “Bactivated”  Moss. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HIGH  YIELD  PLANT  COMPANY 

mckenzie,  Tennessee 


CertifiedCultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $3.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  2655,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Field  Grown  ::  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  full-bearing  plants,  from  the 

TOMATO  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD 

25-SI. 00,  50-S1-50,  postpaid;  400-52.50,  1000- 

$4.00  express  collect;  10,000  or  over  $3.50  per 
thousand,  express  collect.  You  can  depend 
on  our  25  years  experience.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  folder. 

M.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Dept.  B,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 

Christmas  &  Landscape  Trees 

Prepaid  —  Austrian  and  Red  Pine,  Norway,  Red 
and  White  Spruce,  2  YR  SDS  per  I00-$3.00.  Blue 
Spruce  3  yr.  4-6  in.  (100-57.00).  American  Arbor  - 
vitae  2  yr.  $3.00.  Arborvitae  Globe  and  Pyrmid, 
Juniper  Andora,  Spreading  Yew,  Hicksi  and  Capitata, 
Rooted  Cuttings  and  Seedlings  per  (doz.  $3.00). 
European  Larch,  White  Birch,  AM.  MT.  Ash  trees 
and  Althea  and  Honeysuckle  Shrubs  I  Vi  ft.  <3-$ 1 .00). 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  FARMS 
JOHNSON  CITY.  NEW  YORK 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Allgolds  and  Bunch  Partoricos:  200.  $2.00;  500,  $3.00; 
1000,  $5.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos:  200,  $1.50; 
50,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.  Growers’  Guide  Free. 

i.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESEE 


MILLIONS  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market  Ball- 
head,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch, 
Red  Dutch.  Onion:  Prizetaker,  Yellow  or  Wh.  Sweet 
Spanish.  Best  varieties:  Beets,  Lettuce,  Broccoli. 
Brussel  Sprouts,  300-$2.50;  500-$3.25;  I000-$5.00 

postpaid:  express  collect  $2.00  per  1000.  Snowball 
Cauliflower:  1 00-$  1 .00 ;  500-$4.00;  I000-$7.00  post¬ 

paid.  Tomato,  grown  from  Certified  Seed  ready  May 
15th:  Rutgers.  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  300-$2.75;  500- 
$3.25;  1 000-$5.00  postpaid;  express  collect  $3.00  per 
1000.  Hybrid  Stokescross  No.  4.  1 00- $  1 .75 :  300- 

$4.50;  500-$5.50;  I000-$8.00  postpaid;  express  collect 
$6.00  per  1000.  Sweet  Potato:  Porto  Rica,  Cuban 
Yam.  Pepper:  California  Wonder,  Hot  Pepper,  Hun¬ 
garian  Yellow  Wax.  Ready  May  20th:  »00-$l  .25 : 

5G0-$3.50;  1000  $6.00  postpaid:  express  collect  $4.00 
per  1000.  Bunch  Pctato:  I00-$I.75,  300-$4.00,  500- 
$5.50.  I000-$8.00  postpaid:  express  collect  $6.00-1000. 
Moss  packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Can  load  truck' 
at  Farm.  JOYNER'S  PLANT  FARM, 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA, _ Telephone  8161-3 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES.  BLUEBERRIES,  ASPARGUS 
40  Varieties — Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  time. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
_ BRADFORD.  MASS. 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS.  Strawberry:  Gem  and 
Superfection  everbearing  $4.60-100:  Empire,  Robinson 
Sparkle  and  Premier  $3.25-100.  Red  Raspberry:  Lot 
ham,  Taylor  and  Indian  Summer.  S7-IOO.  Virus  Free 
Fresh  dug,  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UPton  7-5515 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Dorsett 
Empire,  Catskill,  Fairland,  Temple,  Robinson 
$3.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties 
Streamliner,  Superfection:  $4.75  per  hundred  postpaid 
Write  For  Quantity  Prices. 

BRA  MAN  BROTHERS.  PEN  FI  ELD,  NEW  YORK 

- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  IJLANTS-^ 

44  VARIETIES.  SPRING  DUG.  FREE  PRICE 
LIST  and  CATALOG.  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA 


II  II  II  C*  Extra  Hart*y  Chrysanthemums.  10  gorge- 
muma  ?,us  co‘orsv,  S':  20  kinds  $2.  Postpaid. 

_ _ Burnette  Gardens,  8,  Assumption,  III. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  White  and  Yellow 
Bermuda  White  and  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  500- 
F-'iH  $  I  n°?A  ^3‘^0  ’  •  2000-S5.45 ;  3000-S6.90;  6000 

(crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
B0X  3I3-  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


FAr  Sale:  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding 

THOMPSON  FARMS. _ CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 

SOIL  and  LAWN  TROUBLES  —  Corrected  by  Tcst~ 
'nf>  Restoring  the  Proper  Nutrient  Balance. 

J.  R-  RAKER.  Sr..  R.  D.  2,  P H O E N I X V I L L E.  PA 


I)  AH  I  FAS  Old-Fashioned  Dahlia  Tubers. 

Mixed,  Mostly  Purple.  12  for  $100 
•Postpaid.  NELLIE  SNYDER,  LISBON,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING  “ 
VARIETIES 


CAULIFLOWER  .... 

4.85 

7.25 

BROCCOLI  . 

1.90 

3.95 

5.00 

SWEET  POTATO  .  . 

.  2.00 

5.00 

7.50 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT. 
TOMATO 

, .  1.90 

3.95 

5.00 

READY  JUNE  1... 
PEPPER 

.  2.00 

4.35 

5.85 

READY  JUNE  I... 

.  2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

100  600  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postage  F.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell 

$3.00 
5.00 
3.50 
6.00 
4.00 

4.00 


6.00 

\  Cabbage:  10,000  or  mere  $2.75  per  M.  Cauli- 

■  flower  in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50  per  M. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

!  COMPLETE.  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 
J  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

!  0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

■  LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  „ 
I  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS.  11 


VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 


Post  paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  6) . 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage,  Kale . . 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  (June  5) . 

.70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSEORO 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Vineless  Bunch  Portorico  and  New  Gold  Rush:  300- 
$2;  500-$2.75;  I000-S4.50.  Yellow  Nancy  Hall  and 
Portorican:  30C-$ 1 .50 ;  500  $2.00;  l000-$3.50. 

Roots  Damp  Wrapped.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
TRI-COUNTY  FARMS,  McKENZIE,  TENNESSEE 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Ferry’s 
Round  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Balthead: 
300,  $2.50;  500  $3.50:  1000,  $5.50  postage  paid:  ex¬ 
press  collect  $2.00,  1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet  Span¬ 
ish,  Bermuda,  prices  same  as  cabbage.  Red  Cabbage: 
300,  $2.75;  500,  $3.75;  1000,  $6.00  postage  paid; 
express  collect  $3.00,  1,000.  Cauliflewer:  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  X,  100,  $1.25;  500,  $4,00:  1000,  $6.00  postage 
paid;  express  collect  $5.00,  1000.  Broccoli:  100, 

$1.25;  300,  $2.75:  500,  $3.75;  1000,  $6.00.  postage 
paid;  express  collect  $3.50,  1000.  Tomato  Plants, 

grown  from  Certified  Seed:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokes¬ 
dale.  Longred,  300,  $2.50;  500,  $3.50;  1000,  $5.50. 
postage  paid:  express  collect  $3.00,  1000.  Red  Jacket 
Tomato  Plants  $4.00,  1000,  express  collect.  Fireball 
$5.00,  1000  express  collect.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants: 

Stokescross  No.  4.  100,  $1.75;  300,  $4.00  :  500,  $5.00; 
1000,  $7.50  postage  paid;  express  collect  $6.00,  1000. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yams,  Nancy 
Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder,  Yolo 
Wonder.  Hot  Pepper  Plants:  Long  Red  Cayenne, 
Hungarian  Yellow  Wax:  100,  $1.25:  500,  $3.75;  1000, 
$6.00  postage  paid;  express  collect  $4.00,  1000. 

Bunch  Sweet  Potato:  100,  $2.00:  300,  $5,00;  500, 
$7.00;  1000,  $10,  postage  paid;  express  collect  $7.50, 
1000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO., 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 


—  20  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY— 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Penn  State  Ball- 
head,  Danish  Ballhead.  Onion:  Sweet  Spanish  and 
Bermuda:  30C-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  I000-$5.50,  postpaid: 
express  $2.00-1000.  Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Cer¬ 
tified  Seed:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Long  Red.  Stokes¬ 
dale:  300- $2. 50 ;  500-$3.50;  !000-$5.50,  postpaid:  ex¬ 
press  $3.00-1000.  Stokescross  No.  4  Hybrid:  1 00- $ i . 75 : 
300-$4  00;  500-$5.00 ;  !000-$7.50,  postpaid;  express 

$6.00-1000.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy 
Hall.  California  Wonder  Pepper:  1 00- $  1 .25 ;  500- 

$4.00;  !000-$6.00.  postpaid.  Bunch  Porto  Rice  Po¬ 
tato:  I00-$2.00;  300-$5.00;  500-$7.00;  I000-$10,  post¬ 
paid.  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts;  1 00- 
$1.25;  500-$4.00:  I000-$6.00  postpaid.  33  years  grow¬ 
ing  quality  plants.  Can  load  your  truck  hero  at  the 
farm.  Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  Good 
plants,  quick  shipment.  HARVEY  LANKFORD 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  Telephone  8162-3 


- BERRY  PLANT  “SPECIAL”  - — 

24  Latham  Raspberry  Plants,  bearing  age.  <5 
Premier,  June  bearing  and  25  Gem  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plants:  $4.75.  Premier,  $1.90-100.  Gem, 
$2.50-100.  Tomato  plants  5  doz.  6"  plants  $1.75. 
2-year  asparagus  $1.75-25.  Inspected.  Postpaid. 
EMMETT  JENNETT,  WEST  CHAZY,  NL  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get  j 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  j 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Countryman^  Journal 

On  a  Saturday  morning  in  May,  40 
years  ago,  Father  was  likely  to  say 
after  we  finished  breakfast,  “Son, 
better  hitch  Old  Jerry  to  the  stone 
boat  and  pick  stones  today.”  Here 
in  the  Northeast  we  have  one  crop 
upon  which  a  man  can  always  de¬ 
pend — granite  stones  and  rocks.  The 
light-soil  upland  field  on  Glenrose 
Farm  in  Hancock  had  been  cultivated 
for  a  century.  The  stone  walls  that 
surround  it  had  been  built  of  the 
rocks  when  the  field  was  originally 
cleared.  A  century  and  a  half  ago, 
two  men  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  figured 
to  build  about  a  rod  of  wall  a  day. 

The  upland  field  was  light  soil 
where  we  raised  field  corn  and 
kidney  beans.  Father  believed  in 
plowing,  harrowing,  picking  stones, 
furrowing  out  and  planting  just  as 
fast  as  possible.  “No  point  in  expos¬ 
ing  the  soil  any  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary  before  it  is  covered  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop,”  he  would  say. 

I  am  not  a  geologist  but.  in  digging 
into  the  subject  of  granite,  I  have 
uncovered  a  few  interesting  points. 
Frank  Pemberton,  director  of  the 
news  service  at  Dartmouth  College, 
who  has  been  in  close  contact  with 
Prof.  Charles  J.  Lyon  of  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  faculty  and  an  authority  on 
granite,  says  that  “many  of  the 


Challenge  and  Chare 

The  ocean  is  a  challenge, 

The  land,  it  is  a  chore. 

Take  crabgrass  for  example  — 
Need  one  say  any  more? 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


world’s  geologists  now  theorize  that 
much  granite  is  a  metamorphic  rock, 
produced  by  the  pressures  and  heat 
generated  by  the  folding  of  the 
earth's  crust.”  Another  Dartmouth 
professor,  John  B.  Lyons,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  $7,200  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  in¬ 
vestigate  systematic  chemical  chang¬ 
es  in  metamorphic  rocks  and  their 
relation  to  the  origin  of  granite.  In 
a  recent  bulletin  from  Dartmouth  is 
this  statement:  “Until  about  10  years 
ago,  geologists  were  certain  that  they 
knew  where  granite  came  from  and 
how  it  was  formed,  but  now  many  of 
the  world’s  geologists  are  taking  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  question.”  I  was 
interested  to  read  in  The  New  York 
Times  some  time  ago  that  scientists 
are  studying  how  to  extract  uranium 
and  thorium  from  ordinary  granite. 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  large-scale 
commercial  uses  for  granite. 

How  granite  was  originally  formed 
is  still  open  to  question,  but  a  good 
many  men,  looking  back  to  boyhood 
days  on  the  farm,  know  that  plenty 
was  formed.  Year  after  year,  I  picked 
stones  from  the  same  field;  year 
after  year  the  crop  was  dependable 
and  generous.  Old  Jerry  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  work,  for  it  was  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  hauling  out  dressing  or 
cleaning  the  calf  pens  on  a  pleasant 
May  Saturday.  Out  of  sight  of  watch¬ 
ful  sisters’  eyes,  a  fellow  could  take 
his  time  loading  the  stone  boat,  big 
rocks  on  the  outside,  and  the  inside 
filled  with  small  ones.  Then  the  load 
was  dragged  to  the  big  stone  pile  at 
the  low  end  of  the  field. 

Picking  stones  is  not  a  glamorous 
task  which  is  probably  why  we  now 
have  mechanical  stone  pickers.  But 
on  a  warm,  mellow  day  when  white 
clouds  were  grazing  across  a  blue 
sky  and  the  robins  were  investigat¬ 
ing  the  fresh-turned  soil  for  worms, 
it  was  a  pleasant,  routine  farm  task. 
I  never  expected  that  at  55  I  would 
be  picking  stones,  but  I  am  getting 
an  area  ready  for  experimental  plots. 
Yes,  that’s  right.  I’ve  been  picking 
stones  again.  I  know  there  will  be 
one  crop  I  can  depend  upon  at 
Sunny  Acres.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


It's  New 

and  better  than  ever 

the  1956  QUONSET 

Look  at  these  new  features  which  make  tine  Quonset  32  and  Quonset  40, 
more  than  ever,  the  best  all-steel  farm  buildings. 
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Ne  w— Naopr  ane  washers 

Bon  all  fasten  2*;,  bort*  naite 
and  ser&wt,  far 
effective  seal. 
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New— Continuous  ridge 

ventilator  gives  greatly  im-  New— In  design,  larger 

proved,  controlled  ventila¬ 
tion  and  minimises  conden¬ 
sation  in  livestock  shelter 
buildings. 


sheets  over  the  top — this 
means  fewer  sheets  and 
easier,  faster  erection.  And 
now  all  roof  sheets  are 
applied  circumferentially 
for  faster  roof  drainage  — 
better  looking,  too. 
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Ne  w— Weatherproof  door 
guides  for  smooth,  easy 
working  door  operation 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

No  sticking,  no  free  sing  op. 


mmmm. 

New— Heavier  gauge 
steel  ribs  and  additional 
bridging  for  greater 
strength,  ionger  life.  No 
sagging  or  buckling  with 
steel  framing. 
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You  can  have  this  new,  improved  1956  Quonset  32 ;  x  60' — completely 
erected  for  as  little  as  $1096.00  down  and  five  full  crop  years  to  pay  the 
balance.  Ask  your  Quonset  dealer  about  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 


WHICH  NEW  YORK  DEALER  JS  NEAREST  YOU? 

ANDOVER:  Ford  &  Peckham.  Phone:  2555 

BATAVIA:  Genesee  Building  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin. 

Phone:  1177  or  1173 

JAMESTOWN:  Chautauqua  Steel  Building  Co.,  P.O.  Box  755. 

Phone:  Lakewood  3925 

LOCKPORT:  C.  B.  Whitemore  Company,  1  Hawley  Street.  Phone:  3-5411 

NANUET:  J.  W.  Gregor  Co.,  113  Townline  Road.  Phone:  Nanuet  3-3258 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Waidvogel  Brother,  Inc.,  202  East  44th  Street. 

Phone:  Murray  Hill  2-0680 

ROCHESTER:  Farmers  Metal  Building  Co.,  330  Exchange  Street. 

Phone:  Locust  9420  or  Culver  5192 

SCHENECTADY:  Capitol  District  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  961  Maple  Avenue. 
Phone:  2-4844 

SYRACUSE:  Syracuse  Steel  Buildings  Co.,  427  Liberty  St. 

Phone:  Syracuse  2-5171 

WARWICK:  Orange  and  Sussex  Steel  Corp.,  10-12  West  St. 

Phone:  Warwick  55-7661 


WATERTOWN:  Afsco  Specialties,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  273. 
Phone:  Watertown  2375 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

Ecorsa,  Detroit  29,  Michigan  •  A  unit 


I 

Send  this  coupon  to  your  dealer  or  to: 

Scran-Steel  Corporation 
Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 

I  I  I  want  complete  information  about  your  new 
I  I  Quonset  Grain  Drying  System. 

I  j  Send  me  your  booklet,  "Quonset  Buildings  for 
1 _ !  Every  Farm  Use.” 

i  AT 

rs  atne _ 


Address _ Phone. 

1 

City  and  State _ 

5G-SS-22F 

I 

I 

1 


May  19,  1956 
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POLYBOR 
CHLORATE 

FOR  SPRAY  APPLICATION 


CONCENTRATED 

BORASCU 

FOR  DRY  APPLICATION 


These  powerful  weed  killers  can 
keep  ground  bare  of  vegetation 


YOU  CAN  DESTROY  ALL 
OF  THESE  WEEDS 
and  GRASSES... EAS8LY 

BINDWEED  (Wild  Morning-glory)  • 
QUACKGRASS  •  CANADA  THISTIE  • 
WHITETOP  (Hoary  Cress)  • 
ST.  JOHNSWORT  •  LEAFY  SPURGE  • 
POISON  OAK  •  POISON  IVY  • 
NUTGRASS  •  BERMUDA  GRASS  • 
JOHNSON  GRASS  » 
...  and  many,  many  others! 

Write  today  for  literature! 


Use  either  one  right  now  on  every  weed 
patch.  They’ll  destroy  most  weeds  and 
grasses  and  prevent  regrowth  for  a  year  or 
more!  Both  are  nonselective. 

Concentrated  Borascu  is  safe  and  easy  to 
apply;  nothing  to  mix,  no  water  to  haul. 
Polybor-Chlorate  is  safe,  fast-acting, 
free  of  fire  hazard.  It  is  highly  soluble  for 
spray  application;  gives  quick  knock-down 
to  tall  standing  weeds ...  or  use  dry. 

You  get  effective,  long-lasting  results  with 
either  product  and  the  cost  is  low.  Don’t 
neglect  noxious  weeds  today  or  you  may 
have  four  times  as  many  next  year!  Your 
local  dealer  can  supply  you  now. 


Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 

630  SNATTO  PLACE,  LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIFORNIA 
100  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


DIVISION  OF  BORAX  CONSOLIDATED,  LIMITED 


Farmers  Report 

Paper  Feed  Sacks  Save  Time,  Labor 


■^"We  like  paper  sacks  because  they 
are  easy  to  handle  and  the  feed  empties 
out  clean  and  easy  into  the  hoppers. 
Also,  the  sacks  haven’t  been  on  another 
farm.”  Joe  Seek,  Brunswick,  Missouri, 
markets  1,000-1,200  purebred  H amp- 
shires  annually. 

Case  histories  courtesy  of  Paper  Ship¬ 
ping  Sack  Manufacturers’  Association, 
370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

KNOW  WHAT’S  IN  YOUR  FORMULA  FEED!  A  multiwall  sack 
tells  sn  a  minute  by  the  label  and  tag  exactly  what’s  in  it. 


"A  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  feed  left  in 
a  bag,  in  a  volume  operation,  amounts 
to  a  lot  in  a  year’s  time.  We  prefer  the 
fifty-pound  paper  package  to  bulk  de¬ 
livery  because  it  permits  an  accurate 
check  of  daily  feed  consumption.  The 
sacks  are  easy  to  handle  and  supple¬ 
mental  feeding,  medicating  or  de- worm¬ 
ing  is  much  more  convenient  with  the 
'fifties’.”  Ned  W.  Christenbury,  Man¬ 
ager,  Lowder  Poultry  Farms,  Albemarle, 
North  Carolina. 


"Feed  in  fifty-pound  paper  sacks  is1^ 
more  convenient  to  handle  and  keeps 
better.  It  empties  with  no  loss  of  grain 
sticking  to  sacks.  We  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  receive  all  of  our  grain  in 
fifty- pound  paper.”  William  E.  Reed, 
Herd  Manager,  Winterthur  Farms, 
Winterthur,  Delaware. 


For  high  school  and  college 
students ,  here  is  a  plan  to 
make  money  this  Summer  on 

Ten  Acres  of  Vegetables 


VE  you  ever  wondered  how 
to  make  extra  money  on 
your  own  and  pay  your 
way  through  school  by 
working  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer?  If  the  answer  is 
“yes”,  this  plan  may  help 
you.  The  requirements  of  it  are  that 
you:  (1)  be  willing  and  able  to  work 
hard,  (2)  get  satisfaction  from  work¬ 
ing  outdoors,  (3)  be  a  businessman, 
able  to  figure  percentages  and  mar¬ 
gins,  and  (4)  be  able  to  sell  both 
your  product  and  yourself.  Skeptics 
will  say  that  no  one  person  has  all 
these  qualities.  Yet  is  there  today  a 
successful  farmer  who  does  not  have 
them? 

The  four  crops  suggested  to  start 
with  are  sweet  corn,  cucumbers, 
snap  beans  and  muskmelons.  No 
other  combination  fits  so  well  into 
the  suggested  overall  scheme.  They 
require  comparatively  little  outlay 
of  money,  they  can  be  cultivated 
with  almost  any  tractor,  and  they 
are  easy  to  grow.  Furthermore,  they 
require  no  special  skill  to  market; 
and  they  work  well  with  each  other 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  times 
they  require  attention. 

Putting  the  Plan  into  Operation 

It  is  most  important  to  obtain  a 
good  piece  of  land — about  10  acres 
will  do — with  good  drainage,  suitable 
soil  structure,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
fertility.  The  latter  is  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  the  three  because  it  can 
usually  be  corrected  by  spending  a 
few  dollars  for  fertilizer.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  internal  drainage 
is  poor,  little  can  be  done;  land  will 
be  late  to  work  in  Spring,  it  will 
pack  easily,  and  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  wasted. 

In  general,  hired  tractor  work  con¬ 
sists  of  plowing  and  fitting  the  soil, 
marking  out  rows  and,  later  on 
through  the  season,  cultivating  crops. 
Plowing  should  be  done  as  early  as 
possible  if  sod  is  used;  the  sod  needs 
|  to  decay  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
later  operations.  In  general  one  can 
figure  the  cost  of  hiring  tractor 
operations  at  $3.00  per  hour,  or  $15 
per  acre,  depending  somewhat  on 
the  distance  the  farmer  has  to  bring 
his  tractor  and  how  well  the  opera¬ 
tor  times  various  jobs  and  cultiva¬ 
tions.  The  operator  will  also  need  a 
truck  to  market  his  crops,  to  move 
fertilizer  and  supplies,  and  some¬ 
times  to  transport  pickers.  The 
amount  of  money  to  spend  on  such 
a  truck  depends  considerably  on 
how  long  the  operator  intends  to  be 
in  business  and  how  much  money  he 
has.  For  a  used  model,  a  figure  of 
$100  per  year  is  not  unreasonable. 
Therefore,  using  it  for  five  years 
would  justify  a  $500  truck. 

For  sweet  corn,  it  is  suggested  that 
six  acres  be  set  aside,  with  two  acres 
in  the  center  of  the  plot  for  the  early 
planting.  North  Star  is  a  good  va¬ 
riety  for  planting  in  late  May.  Any 
of  the  other  main  varieties  can  be 
planted  on  the  other  four  acres,  two 
at  each  end  of  the  field.  By  locating 
the  corn  at  both  sides  of  the  field,  it 
will  act  as  a  windbreak  to  protect 
the  other  more  tender  crops.  Six 
acres  should  not  take  long  to  plant 
with  a  machine;  it  will  require  20  to 
25  pounds  of  seed.  Fertilization  at 
the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre  is 
about  right. 

Marketeer  Cucumbers  Suggested 

For  cucumbers,  two  acres  can  be 
used  between  the  corn.  Plant  the 
seed  in  hills  with  fertilizer  under 
each  hill.  Be  sure  to  keep  seeds 
separated  from  the  fertilizer  by  at 
least  two  inches  of  soil;  the  seedlings 


might  be  injured  if  placed  more 
closely  to  the  fertilizer.  One  handful 
of  fertilizer  should  be  enough  for 
two  or  three  hills.  You  will  use  about 
200  pounds  for  the  two  acres.  The 
cucumbers  should  be  planted  in  rows 
six  feet  across  and  three  feet  apart; 
there  will  be  almost  5,000  hills.  Two 
plantings  should  be  made,  one  about 
May  20  and  one  about  July  1.  There 
will  be  need  for  about  two  pounds 
of  seed.  Marketeer  is  one  of  the  very 
best  varieties  to  use;  it  yields  long¬ 
shaped  fruit  of  a  dark  green  color. 

The  two  acres  remaining  might 
well  be  put  into  Iroquois  musk¬ 
melons.  This  is  a  hardy,  good-yield¬ 
ing  variety  and  relatively  easy  to 
grow.  The  melons  are  raised  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  cucumbers; 
there  will  be  two  pounds  of  seed 
required  for  a  planting  in  rows  nine 
feet  apart. 

The  early  green  beans — try  the 
Black  Valentine  variety  —  should  be 
planted  in  double  rows  three  feet 
apart  between  the  nine-foot  melon 
rows.  The  beans  should  be  harvested 
before  the  melons,  and  then  the  bean 
vines  can  be  pulled  out. 

The  fledgling  operator  ought  to 
consult  bulletins,  county  agents  and 
farmers  for  information.  Dusting  and 
spraying  for  pest  and  weed  control 
are  important;  they  can  save  much 
money  and  labor,  as  well  as  the 
crops.  The  whole  operation  will  in¬ 
volve  the  layout  of  money  before  get¬ 
ting  started.  Total  expenses  for  the 
year’s  operation  can  be  predicted  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows:  rent  of  land 
(10  acres),  $100;  seed,  $50;  hired  ma¬ 
chinery,  $150;  fertilizer,  $50;  sup¬ 
plies — bushels,  pesticides,  fuel,  etc., 
$100;  year’s  cost  of  truck,  $100;  other 
expenses  —  license,  insurance,  etc., 
$50;  total  expenses,  $600. 

How  much  is  made  at  the  end  of 
the  season  depends  on  three  things: 
(1)  the  rate  at  which  the  crops 
yield,  (2)  the  existing  market  prices, 
and  (3)  how  low  costs  can  be  kept. 
A  profit  of  from  $750  to  $1,000  for 
the  season  must  be  expected  if  the 
operation  is  to  be  at  all  worthwhile. 
Numerous  growers  are  engaged  in 
this  type  of  farming;  some  have 
greater  success  than  others.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  remember,  while  cer¬ 
tainly  not  countenancing  failure,  that 
the  grower  who  is  smart  enough  to 
drop  out  at  the  right  time  is  still 
ahead  of  the  one  who  stays  in  busi¬ 
ness  without  making  any  profit.  To 
the  beginner,  this  is  good  advice:  al¬ 
ways  keep  records  of  what  you  do. 
With  smart  buying  and  selling,  and 
with  hard  work  and  high  thinking, 
you  should  have  a  fair  start  toward 
success  in  farming. 

Lawrence  Ovsanikow 


“Were  you  required  to  take  an 
aptitude  test  before  deciding  upon 
farming  as  your  career ?” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Message  to  Apple  Growers 


HE  late  Thomas  K.  Winsor, 
my  father,  was  for  years 
known  as  “Rhode  Island’s 
Apple  King.”  Our  farm  of 
200  acres  of  apples  and 
peaches  has  been  the 
standard  of  comparison 
since  1861.  Without  question,  Father 
was  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
leaders  in  this  business  of  raising 
fine  fruit. 

I  got  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
out  of  reading  your  “Comments  by 
Fruit  Growers”  a  few  issues  back. 
My  Father  was  a  very  close  friend  of 
the  fathers  of  those  men.  George 
Drew  and  Father  used  to  spar  as  to 
who  raised  the  best  Gravensteins.  Nor¬ 
man  Barnes  and  Barnes  Bros.,  Elijah 
Rogers,  father  of  Harold  Rogers, 
Stuart  Hubbard,  Sherman  Hollister, 
Prof.  Sears,  John  M.  Dean,  Harry  C. 
C.  Miles,  and  so  many  others.  You 
could  go  on  for  pages.  When  those 
fruit  shows  were  under  way  and 
banquets  were  in  full  swing,  I  tell 
you  it  was  a  real  gathering,  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  brains  of  this  business. 
These  men  are  gone,  sad  to  say,  and 
their  sons  are  carrying  on — under 
extreme  circumstances  in  many  in¬ 
stances. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  apple  in¬ 
dustry?  This  business  has  lots  of 
money  in  it.  In  order  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  it  takes  money.  You  get  this 
money  from  the  sale  of  fruit  (you 
hope).  Most  growers  have  bought 
their  $4.000-$5,000  speed  sprayer;  a 
nice  new  truck  to  haul  the  fruit;  a 
handsome  fork-lift  truck  to  handle 
the  pallets  of  apples  to  eliminate 
hard  work;  power  pruners  varying 
in  cost;  also  a  spanking  new  $30-  to 
$40,000  cold  storage  plant 

I  have  merchandised  my  crop — 
not  sold  but  merchandised,  pre¬ 
packaged  for  our  ultra-modern  super¬ 
markets.  The  prices  \vp  get  for  fruit 
are  what  you  read  in  the  papers  as 
the  prices  at  which  apples  are  being 
sold  to  the  public  for.  So  long  as 
my  crop  is  far  beyond  the  worrying 
state,  I  frantically  need  fruit.  I  write 


to  top  members  of  our  Institute  to 
find  various  lines  of  fruit  that  need 
selling.  It  is  hard  to  find  hard,  clean, 
sound,  honest-packed  fruit,  such  as 
we  raise  here. 

The  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  has  had  a  long,  hard 
pull.  It  does  not  differ  from  any 
other  association.  First  it  has  to  be 
organized  and  then  the  front  burners 
have  got  to  be  turned  on.  About  the 
time  it  gets  under  way,  growers  be¬ 
come  impatient  and  do  not  pull  hard 
enough.  The  Institute  is  the  leading 
medium  for  our  salvation.  I  pre¬ 
package  our  fruit  and  do  my  own 
selling  job.  The  purpose  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  to  help  liquidate  the  apple 
stocks. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  problem 
than  that.  One  thing  wrong  is  the 
fact  that  the  markets  that  usually 
absorb  our  New  England  and  New 
York  apples  of  excellent  quality  are 
being  supplied  with  Canadian  apples 
to  the  tune  of  1,742,498  bushels  from 
July  1,  1955  to  February  10,  1956. 
This  is  where  our  councilmen,  con¬ 
gressmen,  senators,  and  our  Institute 
could  team  up  and  abolish  this  good 
neighbor  policy. 

Your  own  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Albany  knows  what  we  are 
doing  to  get  our  prices,  and  so  does 
John  Chandler  of  Sterling,  Mass. 
Brothers  in  this  business,  it  is  going 
to  take  large  sums  of  money  to  put 
applies  up  where  they  belong.  Get 
behind  this  Institute  and  pull  with 
capital  “P.”  The  fruit  growers  need 
a  rugged  selling  organization  to  work 
with  the  Institute  to  make  it  work. 

How  about  setting  up  a  stock 
company  and  put  in  real  money,  not 
just  unfilled  pledges?  Shares  at 
$150  to  get  going.  There  is  also  a 
legislative  job  to  be  done.  You  know 
that  Western  Delicious  can  be 
bought  in  very  prominent  cities  in 
the  United  States — but  not  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  apples.  How 
about  it?  Let’s  hear  more  from  the 
man  that’s  worrying  about  his  fruit. 

Stanley  T.  Winsor 


Making  Hay  While  It  Rains 


Technology  is  changing  farm  prac¬ 
tice  so  fast  that  agriculture  students 
may  soon  be  taking  half  their  courses 
in  mechanics  and  ultimately  gradu¬ 
ate  as  mechanical  engineers. 

An  example  of  progressive  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  building  at  Windy  Hills 
Farm  near  Titusville,  Pa.,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  —  the  open  construc¬ 
tion  barn  used  as  a  hay  drier,  ener- 
gized  by  gas  heater. 

No  longer  does  hay  have  to  be 
bone  dry  before  storing.  At  Windy 
Hills,  baled  hay  is  brought  in  by 
tractor-pulled  barges  and  is  stacked 
on  the  drying  platform.  The  heat  is 
turned  on,  and  in  12  to  30  hours  the 
hay  is  dry.  As  many  as  1,500  bales,  or 
35  tons,  can  be  dried  at  a  time.  The 


heat  pours  out  of  the  unit  above  the 
hay  and  is  sucked  down  through  by 
two  giant  fans.  Gas  fuel  from  a  ser¬ 
vice  line  is  used.  Much  of  the 
monotonous  lifting  usual  in  hay 
piling  is  eliminated  by  electric  hand- 
lifts.  This  means  a  great  deal  when 
the  normal  hay  storage  is  a  365-ton 
average. 

Windy  Hills  Farm  is  a  purebred 
Guernsey  operation.  Its  owner, 
James  Berry,  has  won  numerous 
prizes  throughout  the  country  for  the 
quality  of  his  herd  which  numbers 
normally  140  head.  Mr.  Berry  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  hay-drying  barn 
makes  for  a  smoother,  faster,  more 
efficient  way  of  handling  the  first 
cutting  and  getting  it  off  the  fields 
as  soon  as  possible.  Earl  Dardes 


Oilfield  Photos. 

The  hay  barn  at  James  Berry’s  Windy  Hills  Farm  in  Titusville,  Crawford 
County ,  Pa.,  has  drying  capacity  of  35  tons  at  a  time.  Here  is  shown  its 
interior  with  electric  hand-lifts,  conveyor  tracks,  and  heaters  at  ceiling 

in  rear. 


•Just  Like 


Big  combines  are  built  long; 
because  it  takes  length  of  travel 
...  as  well  as  area  ...  to  sepa¬ 
rate  every  possible  kernel  from 
straw.  Case  puts  long  straw- 
travel  into  ALL  sizes.  Low-cost  “5  5”  is  just 
right  for  PTO  operation  with  2-plow  tractors. 

Swing  over”  drawbar  permits  _  transport 
through  10-ft.  gates. 

All  the  features  of  the  famous 
Case  “A” — and  more  in  the 
new  “65.”  Four-speed  reel  ad¬ 
justs  up  and  down,  ahead  and 
back.  Variable-speed  fan  cleans 
fluffy'" grass  seed,  grains,  big  beans.  Available 
with  electric  starter,  crank-adjusted  cylinder 
speed.  Unloading  auger  empties  bin  fast, 
folds  back  for  transport. 

New  steel-guard  cutterbar  has 
added  cutting  area,  goes  ahead 
where  others  clog.  Offers  every 
feature  for  finest  work  in  widest 
range — tiny  seeds  to  brittle 
beans.  Model  “7  5”  available  with  hydraulic 
header  control,  windrow  pick-up,  roto- 
cleaner.  Choice  of  rub-bar  or  spike-tooth 
cylinder  in  all  three  sizes. 
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Don't  wait  for  cash 


fSmmmmm 

.  .  pay  as  money  comes  in 

Your  year’s  rewards  hang  in  the  balance  at  harvest  time.  Don’t  risk  reduction  in 
yield  or  loss  of  crop  for  lack  of  a  fast,  dependable,  clean-working  combine.  Get 
the  machine  you  need  now  and  start  saving.  Make  payments  at  times  when  your 
farming  system  brings  money  in.  See  your  Case  dealer  about  the  sensible,  eco¬ 
nomical  Case  Income  Payment  Plan.  Also  see  the  seasonable  machines  and  tractors 
he  has  on  display. 


gives  you  more  in  every  way 


Get  catalogs  and  folders  showing  extra  performance  and  extra  economy 
built  into  Case  equipment.  Check  or  write  in  margin  any  size  combine  or 
tractor,  any  implement  that  interests  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  E-716, 
Racine,  Wis. 

□  5 -ft.  "55”  Combine  □  7-ft.  "75”  Combine  □  3-plow  "300”  Tractor 

□  6-it.  "65”  Combine  □  Self-Propelled  □  4-plow  "400  Tractor 


Name_ 


Address^ 


Old 


May  19,  1956 


GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

■STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAYS 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


V 

tl 


m 

wonderful  with  cream 

J 

luscious  jams 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds 
of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  "MOIST -LOCKED”  packing. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

POSTPAID 


AFTER 

PLANTING 


or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
HUPERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’Til  Frost 
Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 
Order  now  for  delivery 
at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 


|  STERN’S  NURSERIES,lnc.  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
I  1  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall— 

I  starting  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I’ll  keep  plants 
without  charge. 

I  Check  Quantity 
'  i  25  for 
00 


□  25  f 
$2.0 

2  | — |  50  for 
|  LJ  $3.75 


Name. 


|  D  $6°00°r  Address- 

II — I  200  for 
L— J  $10.00 

§  Postpaid  Town. 
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CURRENT 


DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
bany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ _ Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address. 


CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation 

Systems 


and 

Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIM0RE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

FROM  MAINE  TO  VIRGINIA 
Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 

MT.  HOLLY  NEW  JERSEY 


Save  Clearing  Costs 


WITH  A  SOUTHWORTH 

Power  Brush  Cutter 


Town. 


.  Stole. 


25 


Save  Money  On  Feed! 


RROWFR  tykttJfatotd 

DI'U  FEED  MIXERS 


Turn  your  home-grown  grains  into 
high  grade  feeds  and  SAVE!  World’s 
Largest  Selling  Mixer — 5  sizes,  700  to 
4000  lbs.  per  batch.  30  day  trial  guar¬ 
antee.  WRITE  for  Free  Catalog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  31 04,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Cuts  Grass,  Weeds,  Brush  and  Trees  up  to 
10  inches.  Does  work  of  8  men.  Balanced. 
Light  weight.  Straps  to  back — no  v.bration 
— both  hands  free.  Low  up-keep — low  in 
cost.  Safe. 


Write  for  FREE  literature  today. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Fruit  and  Garden 


Red  Raspberry  Disease  May 
Damage  Blackcaps 

I  dug  up  and  planted  some  wild 
black  raspberries  near  some  of  my 
cultivated  red  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries.  Is  there  any  danger  of  com¬ 
municating  disease  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  of  these  species?  e.  c.  j. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

If  the  blackberries  and  red  and 
black  raspberries  are  free  of  disease, 
they  may  be  planted  near  each  other 
without  trouble  of  disease  spreading 
from  one  to  another.  Some  varieties 
of  red  raspberries,  however,  may  be 
infected  with  a  virus  disease  which 
does  not  injure  them  very  much,  but 
may  spread  to  the  blackcaps  and  kill 
or  seriously  injure  them.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  inadvisable  to  plant 
blackcaps  near  Latham  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  Milton,  September  and  New¬ 
burgh  red  raspberries  are  usually 
safe  to  plant  near  blackcaps. 

Wild  red  raspberries  are  often  in¬ 
fected  with  a  virus  disease  that  may 
spread  to  the  cultivated  raspberries 
near  them.  Black  raspberries  are 
usually  short  lived  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
virus  diseases.  The  red  varieties  are 
better  bets  in  your  section.  g.  l.  s. 


Cucumber  Vines  Reamed 
by  Worms 

Last  year  my  cucumber  vines  died 
when  something  ate  right  up  through 
the  stalk  from  the  roots.  I  could  not 
find  a  worm.  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
can  tell  me  what  causes  this  and 
what  I  can  do  to  prevent  it. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  e.  s.  t. 

Cucumbers  may  be  injured  by  a 
number  of  root-eating  insects  such 
as  white  grubs,  wireworms  and  the 
larvae  of  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle.  These  can  be  controlled  by 
using  a  50  per  cent  chlordane  dust, 
at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  pound  per 
1,000  square  feet,  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  planting.  The  material 
can  be  added  to  fertilizer  at  the  time 
of  spreading.  The  best  protection 
from  cucumber  beetles,  which  also 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  above  ground,  is  to  cover  the 
plants  with  a  wire  or  cloth  screen. 
It  is  possible  that  your  roots  were 
killed  by  root  rot,  which  is  often 
carried  in  the  seed.  Using  seed  that 
is  at  least  two  years  old  and  planting 
in  a  new  location  each  year  usually 
prevent  damage  from  this  source. 

D.  F.  J. 


Copper-Colored  Currant- 
Leaves 

Every  year  the  leaves  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  bushes  become  crinkled  and 
turn  brown — a  copper  color  in  some 
spots  of  foliage.  It  appears  as  if  the 
plants  are  affected  by  a  form  of 
blight.  Can  you  give  me  the  name 
of  the  disease  and  the  treatment  for 
it?  j.  j.  m. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

The  crinkling  of  currant  leaves  is 
caused  by  the  common  currant  aphid. 
The  aphid  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  the  plants  in  the  dormant 
or  green  tip  stage  with  dinitro  com¬ 
pound  (Elgetol,  Dinitrosol,  Krenite, 
Ctal.)  This  is  used  at  the  rate  of  IV2 
quarts  in  100  gallons  of  water. 

If  the  dormant  spray  is  not  used, 
then  nicotine  sulphate  may  be  used 
when  the  first  leaves  to  unfold  have 
a  diameter  from  one-half  to  one  inch, 
taking  special  care  to  cover  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  where  the 


aphids  are  found.  The  rate  is  one 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  and  two  to 
three  pounds  of  soap  flakes  in  100 
gallons  of  water.  If  the  first  spray 
does  not  get  them  all,  an  additional 
spray  may  be  applied  when  more 
aphids  appear.  g.  l.  s. 


Sprays  for  a  Small  Apple 
Planting 

I  have  20  apple  trees  15  to  20  years 
old.  What  sprays  would  you  advise 
and  what  time  of  application  would 
you  suggest?  t.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

I  presume  from  the  size  of  your 
planting  that  orcharding  is  not  your 
chief  method  of  livelihood  and  that 
you  are  interested  primarily  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  crop  of  fairly  clear  fruit 
with  good  quality.  Consequently,  I 
would  suggest  your  using  one  of  the 
general-purpose  spray  mixtures  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  specific  spray  ma¬ 
terial  when  the  occasion  arises  to 
control  a  troublesome  insect  or  dis¬ 
ease.  A  general  purpose  spray  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  obtained  through  the 
local  hardware  store  or  farmers’  ex¬ 
change.  The  suggested  spray  sched¬ 
ule  indicated  on  the  container 
should  be  followed.  l.  d.  t. 


Wood  Ashes  for  FerfriSizer 

Anyone  using  wood  for  fuel  will 
find  it  worthwhile  to  save  the  ashes 
for  fertilizer,  keeping  them  in  a  dry 
place  until  they  are  used.  They  are 
especially  rich  in  potash.  Always 
keep  them  in  metal  containers  until 
they  are  cold,  then  they  may  be 
safely  stored  in  barrels  or  boxes. 
Especially  beneficiai  on  garaen  vege¬ 
tables,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and 
turnips,  wood  ashes  are  also  good 
fertilizer  for  corn,  meadows  and 
pasture.  h.  l.  s. 


Fertilizer  for  Squash 

What  is  a  good  fertilizer  for 
squash?  I  have  plenty  of  cow  ma¬ 
nure.  j.  c.  M. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

All  squash  require  a  complete 
fertilizer.  The  usual  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  from  30  to  50  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  a  5-10-5  or  5-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  you  can  use  manure  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  material,  so  much  the 
better;  about  a  peck  per  plant  is 
good.  Squash  must  be  grown  in  full 
sunlight  without  competition  from 
tree  roots. 


Books  for  Home 


Gardeners 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia, 

Early  V.  Wilcox . $6.00 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir..  6.00 
Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

Mushroom  Growing  Today 

Fred  Atkins .  3.25 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  5.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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How  Are  Trees  Fed? 


Some  30  years  ago  we  purchased 
a  spray-water  hole  for  an  adjoining 
orchard.  It  was  in  the  hollow  of  a 
hilltop  field.  At  one  corner  of  this 
field,  a  three-acre  farm  wodlot  lay  at 
the  base  of  a  high  hill  on  the  edge 
of  a  swamp.  This  woodlot  contained 
a  good  stand  of  ancient  white  oak, 
hickory,  red  and  chestnut  oak,  elm, 
cherry  and  lesser  species.  It  once 
grew  chestnut  giants  —  trees  which 
our  forefathers  claimed  as  signs  of 
good  apple  soil. 

We  planted  the  field  to  apples.  We 
clean-tilled  the  soil,  changed  to 
discing,  to  fertilizing,  to  mulching 
and  manuring.  Along  with  these 
changing  styles  of  soil  culture  came 
varied  good  and  bad  results,  periods 


It  takes  a  lot  of  Hubbards  to  go  just 
half-way  around  their  big  Pough¬ 
keepsie  oak.  Grandfather  E.  Stuart 
Hubbard  is  at  left,  with  Mary  Ellen, 
Henry,  and  Philip  Hubbard  surround¬ 
ing  the  11.5-/oot  girth  of  the  blemish¬ 
less  tree  part  way  to  the  right. 

of  abnormal  insect  and  disease  prob¬ 
lems  or  freedom  from  them. 

One  day  I  chanced  to  pause  at  the 
base  of  an  enormus  white  oak  tree. 
As  I  gazed  up  its  massive  trunk  as 
up  a  great  cathedral  column  to  the 
luxuriant  canopy  of  its  top,  the 
realization  came  to  me  that  here  was 
a  tree,  as  near  pei'fect'as  I  had  seen, 
which  had  grown  for  centuries  with¬ 
out  help  or  hindrance  from  man. 
How,  I  wondered,  did  it  receive  its 
constant  supply  of  food?  How  could 
it  remain  free  from  harmful  insects 
and  disease? 

And  then,  at  Christmas,  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Frances,  a  postgraduate  student 
in  floriculture  at  Cornell,  gave  me 
“Forest  Soils”,  by  Lutz  and  Chandler. 
I  purchased  “The  Soil  and  Health” 
by  Sir  Albert  Howard.  In  reading 
and  pondering  over  these,  there  de¬ 
veloped  a  growing  understanding  of 
the  processes  whereby  our  trees  and 
plants  grow  and  survive  in  health  to 
perfection  in  nature. 

In  “Forest  Soils”  I  found  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  specific  living  things 
that  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  a 
forest  soil  and  how  they  perform 
their  functions  in  the  breaking  down 
of  the  end  products  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life,  together  with  the  minerals 


Controlling  Potato  Blight 

Dr.  Robert  Dickey  of  Cornell  re¬ 
ports  that  no  potato  fungicides  fall 
under  the  Miller  Bill  and  recom¬ 
mends  Bordeaux  mixture,  fixed  cop¬ 
per  and  nabam  materials  for  blight. 
For  early  blight,  which  can  appear 
at  the  same  time  as  late  blight,  he 
recommends  copper  on  light  infec¬ 
tions  and  ziram  organics  on  heavy 
ones.  The  distinction  of  early  blight, 
he  states,  is  in  concentric  ridges  of 
its  brown  spots  on  lower,  older 
leaves  or  the  stem;  moist,  warm  air 
increases  early  blight,  and  irriga¬ 
tion  may,  also.  Dr.  Dickey  reports 
that  since  1916  late  blight  has  af¬ 
fected  Long  Island  potatoes  chiefly 
in  the  65-day  period  from  June  1  to 
August  4.  So  he  recommends  weekly 
blight  sprays — about  10  of  them — 
from  June  1,  or  when  the  plants  are 
four  inches  high,  until  vine-killing 
or  natural  death  about  August  15; 
some  years,  he  says,  the  interval 
might  be  10  days  unless  flea  beetles 
or  aphids  require  spraying  every 

May  19,  1956 


in  the  soil,  into  the  complete,  whole¬ 
some  diet  of  plant  and  tree.  I  learned 
of  their  interdependence,  of  the 
mechanics  operating  in  reducing  the 
particle  size  of  leaf,  twig,  bark,  seed, 
body,  bone  and  excrement  as  one 
after  another  of  bird,  beast,  beetle 
and  insect,  large  and  little  rodents 
and  their  predators  live  their  normal 
lives  above  ground.  I  learned  how 
the  teeming  population  of  worms, 
slugs,  mites  millipedes,  centipedes, 
bacteria,  fungi,  moulds,  algae,  ac- 
tinomyces  and  protozoa  work  in  the 
aerobic  level  to  further  reduce  and 
prepare  the  plant  food.  While  still 
deeper  in  the  anaerobic  levels,  other 
fungi  and  organisms  seize,  retain  and 
perfect  the  leaching  or  settling  par¬ 
ticles  and  keep  them  available  for 
the  feeding  roots.  These  living  things 
are  not  all  present  in  all  soils.  Their 
species  and  numbers  vary  with  the 
plant  species,  the  soil  and  the  cli¬ 
mate. 

The  processes  by  which  the  sym¬ 
biotic  association  of  fungi  and  roots 
furnishes  nutriment  directly  into  the 
sap  of  the  tree  are  described  and  illu- 
trated  in  “The  Soil  and  Health”,  as 
photographed  at  Rothamsted  with 
the  roots  of  the  apple.  The  processes 
by  which  the  plant  materials  in  the 
soil  change  the  grouping  of  soil  par¬ 
ticles  to  form  an  aerated,  well 
drained,  water  receiving  soil  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  antibiotic  influence  of 
fungi  in  preventing  the  life  of  or  the 
virulence  of  diseases  of  the  tree  is 
suggested.  The  increased  activity  of 
certain  sucking  insects  which  thrive 
when  an  imbalance  of  nutrients  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  sap  is  noted.  Here  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  understandable  exposition 
of  the  facts  in  the  life  of  a  tree. 

There  happens  to  have  been — and 
now  are — orchards  whose  husband¬ 
men  have,  through  inherited  wisdom, 
chance,  or  the  sense  of  the  green 
thumb,  so  managed  their  soils  as  to 
approach  the  balance  which  operates 
in  a  good  forest  on  a  soil  suitable 
to  its  species.  As  our  oak  has  grown 
and  is  growing  without  articulate 
knowledge  of  the  minerals  necessary 
to  its  growth  and  health,  so  these 
men  have  never  chemically  fed  their 
trees  for  20  to  nearly  50  years.  All 
the  trees  received  were  materials 
which  had  grown  on  the  land  or  had 
been  brought  in  to  compensate,  as  it 
were,  for  the  lack  of  the  residues 
of  the  surrounding  trees  in  the  for¬ 
est,  plus  animal  manure  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  lack  of  animal  residues. 

When  such  supplies  have  been  too 
lavish,  the  insects  and  diseases  of 
overfeeding  appear.  When  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  too  scanty,  lack  of  vigor  and 
of  productiveness  result.  When  a  cor¬ 
rect  balance  is  achieved  and  main¬ 
tained,  the  fruit  produced  is  the  i 
finest  man  and  his  Creator  can  pro¬ 
vide.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

New  York 


week.  He  reports  from  a  10-year 
study  that  nabam  fungicides  allowed 
somewhat  greater  yields  upstate  than 
either  Bordeaux  or  fixed  copper,  but 
on  Long  Island,  where  irrigation  is 
general,  there  was  little  difference  in 
yields.  According  to  the  pathologist, 
fungicides  have  no  effect  on  internal 
quality.  “You  cannot  make  a  soggy 
potato  mealy  by  fungicides”,  Dr. 
Dickey  declares. 


A.  M.  Wettach 


Bees  begin  their  work  as  tempera¬ 
tures  rise.  Yet  to  avoid  extreme  heat 
in  Summer  these  hives  are  covered 
with  aluminum  paint. 
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better  crops! 
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ARAMITE 


There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre 
investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after 
year,  field  results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you 
can  expect  with  Aramite  — the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

For  more  than  19  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  including 
lima  beans,  the  Miller  Amendment  (Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synkior,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


Address 


Name 


MORE  MEAT 
MORE  MiLK 


City 


Whether  it’s  increased  production  in  meat  or  milk 
you’re  looking  for  —  a  Marietta  silo  can  be  the 
answer.  Silage  stays  better  —  longer,  inside  the 
air  tight  concrete  stave  construction  .  .  .  never 
losing  its  nutritious  value.  Feed  up  to  Ms  more 
cattle  from  present  feed  producing  acreage  with 
less  labor.  Realize  EXTRA  PROFITS  in  meat 
and  milk. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  Marietta  silo 
book  today  —  you’ll  be  surprized  at  how 
easy  it  is  to  own  a  Marietta  silo. 


THE 


Branch  Offices:  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte 
6,  N.C.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.Y, 


CONCRETE  CORP.,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 
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“J’ll  never  leave  the 
farm -but  now  J 
ean  take  it  easy” 

“We  take  a  lot  of  trips  and  we 
like  traveling,  but  we  re  always 
glad  to  get  back  home.  I’ll  be  a 
farmer  till  I  die,  but  it’s  good 
to  be  able  to  have  someone 
else  do  the  real  hard  work. 
That’s  one  of  the  nice  things 
about  my  Farmers  and  Traders 
Retirement  Income.” 

You  can  have  the  money  you 
will  need  when  you  “retire”  if 
you  start  saving  now  through 
the  Farmers  and  Txaders  Re¬ 
tirement  Income  Plan,  which 
also  gives  your  family  income 
protection.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  men 
with  moderate  income. 

— — • Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details  —  —  i 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  i 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

■  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ® 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  I 


ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

I 

Name . Age...  | 

I 

St.  or  RD . . . I 

I 


City . State 


BRAND  NEW 


Exclusive  Features  Make  « 

GRANGE  j 

SILO  YOUR  BEST: 
INVESTMENT  >« 


I  GRANGE  SILO  C0.t  INC. 

9  DEPT.  R-5 

*  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

*  Send  me  new  Grange  picture 

*  showing  new_exclusive_feature$. 

*  ■'  ntxeao**':  -Hi- 

*  NAME . . 


♦  ADDRESS .  • 

*  Easy  Terms  Available  ^ 


PATENTS 


Write  for  lnTormation  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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Control  in 


Corn 


IXING  a  concentrate  feed 
to  fit  the  nutritional  needs 
of  a  dairy  herd  is  an  old 
story  to  most  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  A  new  story  being 
written  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  around  the  country 
will  soon  show  corn  growers  how  to 
choose  and  mix  chemical  weed  kill¬ 
ers  according  to  their  own  climate, 
weed  problem  and  soil  type.  Several 
new  herbicides  appear  to  be  selective 
within  the  grass  family;  they  kill 
annual  grass  weeds  but  do  not  dam¬ 
age  corn. 

Introduction  of  2,4-D  just  after 
World  War  II  was  the  first  step  in 
cheap  chemical  weed  control.  The 
trouble  with  2,4-D,  however,  was  that 
it  controlled  only  broad-leaved 
weeds.  Narrow-leaved  weeds —  grass, 
for  the  most  part — were  not  affected. 
Increasing  the  rates  of  2,4-D  did  give 
some  grass  control;  but  this  also  hurt 
the  corn.  Herbicides  were  later  found 
that  killed  the  annual  grasses,  in¬ 
cluding  corn. 

A  second  step  towards  effective 
chemical  weed  control  in  corn  is  now 
provided  by  new  grass-selective  her¬ 
bicides.  But  because  chemicals  that 
control  annual  grass  weeds  will  not 
harm  the  broad-leaved  weeds,  a  third 


able  to  this  year’s  corn  crop.  Many 
farmers  cultivate  while  side-dressing 
corn  with  extra  nitrogen.  Still  others 
just  like  to  throw  up  soil  around 
the  stalks  for  better  mechanical  sup¬ 
port.  Present  herbicides  cannot  com¬ 
pletely  replace  cultivation.  They  will, 
instead,  give  better  weed  control  in 
fewer  field  operations.  If  chemicals 
will  not  clean  fields  more  cheaply 
and  in  less  time  than  standard  culti¬ 
vation  practices,  there  is  no  reason 
to  include  weed  killers  in  the  farm 
operation. 

First  the  Broad-leaved  Weeds,  then 
the  Grasses 

During  the  10  years  following  the 
advent  of  2,4-D,  corn  growers  de¬ 
veloped  their  own  methods  of  grass 
control.  One  of  the  larger  grain  corn 
growers  in  New  York  State  was  an 
early  user  of  2,4-D — in  the  days  when 
scientists  considered  it  practically 
dynamite,  and  he  all  but  eliminated 
broad-leaved  weeds  from  fields  of  his 
farm.  But,  with  the  broad-leaved 
ones  gone,  grasses  became  a  very 
serious  problem.  So,  he  added  a  ro¬ 
tary  hoe  to  his  insurance  spray  of 
2,4-D.  In  two  operations  he  now 
maintains  broad-leaf  control  and  gets 
adequate  grass  control,  too.  Both 


:  HERBICIDE 


Broad-leaved  Weeds 


WEED  CONTROL  CAPACITY 


Orr&SBBi 


at  Remlnatlon/ag  eeedlinge  at  germlnat  l  or./aa  scedl'inge 


PIM2S9  good  fair  fair  fair 

(as  Contax,  C.hlpman,  Premerge  (Esteron),  Knoxweed  56  et  al») 


2,4-13  ESTER 


good 


?ood 


fair 


variable 


g^ILAKip 

good 

good 

- > 

fair 

variable 

(ae  Weed-Bane. 

Weediei&e , 

Niagara,  Stauffer, 

bov  et  al«) 

W 

good 

good 

fair 

fair 

KARMEX  DV 

good 

good 

fair 

fair 

CDAA 

fair 

none 

good 

none . 

CDEC 

none 

none 

'  good 

none 

Hazara  5619 

fair 

variable 

good 

variable 

TCB 

good 

good 

good 

fair 

Effectiveness  of  weed  control  in  corn  varies  with  materials  used.  The  quest 

for  the  ideal  herbicide  is  constant. 


step  is  needed:  combining  a  chemi¬ 
cal  that  controls  the  broad-leaves — 
but  not  the  annual  grasses — with  a 
chemical  that  controls  the  grasses 
without  harming  corn.  Efforts  to 
carry  out  steps  two  and  three  are  a 
new  trend  in  weed  research.  Grasses, 
both  annual  and  perennial,  are  be¬ 
coming  principal  weed  subjects.  Pre- 
emergence  spraying — applying  her¬ 
bicides  after  planting  but  before 
corn  comes  up  —  is  replacing  post¬ 
emergence.  Chemical  mixtures  are 
being  used  where  a  single  chemical 
cannot  control  all  weeds. 

Remember  the  Values  of  Cultivation 

But,  before  one  makes  plans  to 
sell  his  cultivators,  he  should  re¬ 
member  this:  weed  control  has  only 
one  objective — it  removes  from  the 
field  those  plants  competing  with 
corn  for  available  nutrients  and 
moisture.  Cultivation,  on  the  other 
hand,  opens  the  soil  surface  for  bet¬ 
ter  penetration  of  water  and  air.  It 
stimulates  the  breakdown  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Winter’s  cover  crop,  and  event¬ 
ually  it  makes  more  nutrients  avail- 


Broad-leaved  herbicide  applied  to 
the  mustard-  and  millet-infested  corn 
at  the  left  banished  the  mustard  but 
not  the  grass  (right). 


operations  are  fast,  it  is  true;  but 
they  are  still  two  operations.  Be¬ 
cause  of  new  grass-selective  herbi¬ 
cides,  he  may  soon  expect  superior 
all-around  weed  cntrol  from  only  one 
spray  operation. 

During  cold  months  of  the  year, 
promising  new  chemicals  are  tested 
in  research  greenhouses.  Seeds  of 
corn  and  those  weeds  commonly 
found  in  corn  are  planted  in  large 
pots  and  treated  with  different  rates 
of  many  herbicides.  Close  counts 
are  kept  on  control  of  broad-leaved 
weeds,  the  control  of  grass  weeds, 
and  of  effects  on  corn.  The  best 
chemicals  are  set  aside  for  field 
tests  during  the  following  Summer. 
Field  applications  of  the  herbicides 
are  made  with  the  kind  of  apparatus 
used  by  most  farmers.  Since  plots 
are  small,  however,  and  several  diff¬ 
erent  chemicals  or  chemical  combi¬ 
nations  are  applied  to  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  same  field,  spray  solu¬ 
tions  are  kept  separate  by  mounting 


Grass-selective  herbicide  applied  to 
weed-infested  corn  (left)  controlled 
the  grass  but  not  the  mustard  (right). 


Weed  Control  with 
Pre-Emergence  Sprays 


the  tractor  with  four  or  more  sets 
of  tanks  and  hoses.  Accurate  wea¬ 
ther  records  are  kept  each  year- 
field  tests  are  strongly  influenced  by 
most  every  variation  that  occurs  in 
climate. 

Revelations  in  the  Laboratory 

While  laboratory  work  is  artificial 
and  does  not  exactly  represent  a 
natural  field,  it  does  reveal  much  in¬ 
formation.  Tests  are  run  under  a  va¬ 
riety  of  conditions  to  show  how  these 
chemicals  move  in  the  soil  and  for 
how  long  they  give  control. 

Using  these  three  research  tools — 
the  greenhouse,  the  laboratory  and 
the  field  —  answers  will  soon  be 
available  to  these  farmer’s  questions: 

(1)  What  is  the  best  mixture  of 
chemicals  to  use  for  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  both  types  of  weeds;  or  will 
one  new  chemical  do  the  trick? 

(2)  What  is  their  most  effective  and 
economical  rate?  (3)  How  should 
rates  be  changed  according  to  the 
type  of  soil;  or  can  this  point  be 
ignored?  (4)  What  is  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure  on  irrigated  soil?  (5)  How 
soon  will  grass  control  extend  to 
cereal  crops?  (6)  Will  these  new 
chemicals  also  control  perennial 
weeds?  (7)  Is  pre-emergence  spray¬ 
ing  on  corn  really  that  much  better 
than  post-emergence  spraying? 

Some  aspects  of  this  last  question 
may,  of  course,  be  explored  now.  The 
current  practice  of  applying  herbi¬ 
cides  as  post-emergence  sprays  came 
with  2,4-D.  This  chemical  is  most 
effective  when  sprayed  on  leaves. 
Weeds  appearing  a  few  days  after 
spraying  can  survive.  Therefore,  de¬ 
laying  spraying  for  several  days  or 
weeks  after  planting  gives  extra  time 
for  more  weeds  to  emerge. 

A  pre-emergence  spray  is  ideal  in 
corn.  The  spray  need  not  come  in 
contact  with  above-ground  portions 
of  the  weeds.  Applied  directly  on  the 
soil,  it  kills  weeds  as  they  grow  up 
through  the  surface.  The  job  is  done 
much  earlier  in  the  year  when  there 
is  less  conflict  with  other  farm  oper¬ 
ations.  There  is  small  danger  with  it 
of  injuring  crops  on  neighboring 
fields.  Also,  these  new  chemicals  and 
chemical  combinations  have  no  in¬ 
jurious  effect  on  corn  if  used  at 
recommended  rates. 

This  new  double-barrelled  trend 
in  weed  control  was  nowhere  in  sight 
one  sunny  day  six  years  ago.  While 
standing  on  a  hill  admiring  miles  of 
patch-quilt  fields  far  below,  my  com¬ 
panion  made  an  observation  for 
which  he  had  no  idea  that  the  years 
to  follow  would  add  even  greater 
significance:  “Time  was  when  a  man 
could  stand  on  top  of  this  hill  and 
see  diamonds  glittering  up  and  down 
the  entire  valley.  Teams  of  men  they 
were,  just  out  scratching  corn.  You 
could  not  see  the  men  from  here 
but  their  flashing  hoes  came  near  to 
blinding.  Yes,  yes!  Where  are  those 
diamonds  now?  Hanging  out  in  the 
woodshed  getting  rusty  while  a  few 
chemicals  scratch  corn  for  you.” 

While  the  future  of  the  hoe  con¬ 
tinues  rusty,  the  future  of  cleaner 
corn  fields  grows  brighter  every 
year.  Richard  J.  Otten 


But  treatment  of  the  weedy  corn 
ivith  a  combination  herbicide  con¬ 
trolled  both  the  grass-  and  the 
broad-leaved  mxistard  iveeds  (right). 
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Simple,  direct  drive  matches  ground  speed  to  reel  speed 


Fast  stepper  with  a  velvet  touch 


At  ground  speeds  up  to  8  mph  you  still  rake  hay  gently 
with  New  Holland’s  5-bar  reel  Rolabar  Rake. 

Turn  the  whole  field  into  fluffy  windrows  in  half  the 
time  without  shattering  the  protein-bearing  leaves  and 
blossoms.  You  get  straight,  uniform  windrows  that  dry 
quicker,  make  baling  or  chopping  faster,  pickup  cleaner. 
On  corners,  the  windrow’s  uniform,  easy  to  follow,  too. 

How’s  it  done?  First,  the  Rolabar’s  5-bar  reel  allows 
low  reel  speeds  even  at  high  tractor  speeds.  And  second, 


the  Rolabar  moves  hay  from  swath  to  windrow  with 
half  the  forward  travel  needed  by  ordinary  side  rakes — 
so  there’s  less  chance  of  hay  damage. 

If  you  want  to  beat  bleaching  sun  or  leaching  rain  . . . 
harvest  leafy,  rich  hay,  then  see  your  New  Holland 
dealer  right  away.  You’d  be  surprised  at  how  big  a 
chunk  a  Rolabar  can  cut  out  of  your  feed  bill. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


Exclusive  PRES -TO  Jack 

-for  quicker,  easier  hook-up  ! 

It  takes  but  a  few  seconds  to  hitch  the  Rolabar  Rake 
to  a  tractor.  Just  press  down  (or  pull  up)  to  bring  the 
hitch  level  with  drawbar.  Then  pivot  rake  forward 
into  hook-up  position  and  drop  pin  in.  You’re  ready 
to  go!  For  parking,  drop  jack  and  back  up.  Spring 
in  jack  automatically  adjusts  to  the  correct  height. 


New  HOLLAND 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


,  New 
!  Holland 
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POWER 


Allis-Chalmers  Diesel 

and  Carburetor-Type  Engines 


for  many  fobs  •  •  • 

W-226  Carburetor-type 


D-230  Diesel 


Allis-Chalmers  rugged  engines 
live  up  to  their  family  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dependability  —  for 
thousands  of  hours  of  thrifty 
service. 

There’s  a  right  size  unit  for 
each  job  —  irrigation  pumps, 
feed  mills,  sawmills,  or  any 
other  work  requiring  stationary 
power. 

Diesel  power  units  with  top 
performance  and  fuel  economy 
are  available  in  five  sizes — from 
153  to  844-cubic  inch  displace¬ 


ment.  providing  15  to  197  horse¬ 
power  at  standard  governed 
speeds. 

Carburetor-type  power  units, 
for  gasoline.  LP  gas,  natural  gas 
and  low-grade  liquid  fuels,  are 
available  in  models  delivering 
from  12  to  60  horsepower.  See 
your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  now 
for  money-making  engine  power 
to  meet  your  specific  needs. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Run  with  !4  b.p.  electric  motor,  Vz"  drill 
or  gas  engine.  11  ft.  long —  (5'  extension 
available.  4"  and  6"  models. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 


STONE 


Economy  Priced 

ELEVATOR 


for  GRAIN,  BALES, 
CORN,  BEANS! 


19  wide 
Trough 
List  only 
$274.00 
complete 


SEALED 

BALL 

BEARINGS 


WRITE 


TODAY! 


DISTRIBUTED  tN 
FA F  EC  MACHINE  CO., 


BY: 

SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURED  BY: 


CONVEYOR  CO. 


HONEOYE  4,  NEW  YORK 
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MORE  BLISTERS,  BACKACHES 


A  BETTER  GARDEN  UN  »/2  THE  TIME 

the  sturdy  BA,  Dll’ CD 
lightweight  D#3LBtIxCIC 

WEEDER-MULCHER  CULTIVATOR 
For  gordener,  former,  nurserymon. 

Now  you  can  get  rid  of  garden 
weeds  as  easily  as  mowing  your 
lawn.  Smooth,  rolling  action  makes 
■weeds  and  clods  disappear  —  fast! 

So  easy  a  woman  or  boy  can  use  it. 

8  rotating  blades,  plus  underground 
knife,  destroy  weeds,  break'  clods. 

Or,  turn  over  and  use  3  cultivator 
shovels.  Also  available  with  five  _ 

2-inch  duckfoot  shovels. 

Barker  Weeders,  a  standby  for  over  fifty  years. 
There’s  a  lifetime  of  easy  gardening  in  every  Bar¬ 
ker.  Don’t  buy  imitations. 

W rite  for  literature  and  pew  low  price,  today, 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  5(j(  David  City,  Nebr. 


Chech.  MO 

FREE 
U.  A.  T 


CDtC  WIN  A  TRACTOR 

•  n  t  C  WRITE  FOR  ENTRY  BLANK 

IRRIGATE,  SPRAY.  DRAIN  OR 
FILL  ANYTHING  —  ANYWHERE! 
Will  not  Rust — Clog — or  Leah.  Pat¬ 
ented  Seal.  Pumps  2800  gph,  420 
gph  at  75'  -Jiigh  or  1600  gph 
from  25'  well.  Six  blade  impeller. 
Threaded  for  pipe.  %  inlet,  %  outlet. 
Use  1*  to  •%  hp  motor  7500  gph  9.95 
Heavier  2800  gph  8.95  Heavier  11.95 
or  COD — Money  Back  Guarantee 
Literature — Comparison  Charts. 

ENG.  Klcksvitle  273.  N.Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  In  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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You’ll  Save  Money  and  Work 

byusin,  CHANCE 

EARTH  ANCHORS 


Build  and  repair  farm  structures  to 
last,  whether  it’s  bracing  a  fence  or 
gate,  anchoring  a  grain  bin,  guying  a 
clothes  line,  bracing  a  tree,  or  any  of 
hundreds  of  other  farm  bracing  or  guy¬ 
ing  jobs. 

Holds  up  to  3,500  pounds. 

Just  screw  into  the  ground  to  install, 
unscrew  to  use  again. 

Get  them  at  your  /umber,  hardware  or 
I  arm  supply  dealer,  or  write. 


Now  come  in  three  jixes,  one  for  every  use. 


212  N.  Allen  St. 
815  Tennessee  St.  • 


•  Centralia,  Missouri 
San  Francisco,  California 


Wanted :  Good  Teachers 


To  a  farmer  an  education  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  prized  possession.  Usu¬ 
ally  he  had  to  walk  many  miles  as 
a  child  to  a  one-room  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Often  he  had  chores  to  do  before 
school,  and  he  always  did  on  coming 
home.  Anything  so  hard  to  come  by 
automatically  has  value. 

But  things  have  changed.  Buses 
pick  the  pupils  up  at  their  door,  so 
that  now  farm  children  find  getting 
to  school  far  less  of  a  challenge  than 
do  their  city  cousins  who  must  cross 
dangerous  streets.  Homes  no  longer 
have  wood  boxes  to  be  filled,  and 
dairy  barns  are  equipped  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines  and  automatic  barn 
cleaners.  Acquiring  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  to  an  unfortunately  large 
degree,  has  ceased  to  be  a  rewarding 
struggle. 

Then,  too,  some  of  the  inspiration 
has  been  lost.  The  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  needed  to  care  for  the  high  birth¬ 
rate  of  the  war  years  following  the 
low  birth-rate  of  the  depression  has 
occasionally  caused  a  sacrifice  of 
quality  to  quantity.  Almost  every 
centralized  school  has  one  or  two 
teachers  who  are  simply  drawing  a 
salary.  These  people  kill  the  thrill 
j  of  learning  and  destroy  our  faith  in 
education. 

In  New  York  State  alone  about 
3,500  new  teaching  positions  a  year 
are  being  created  by  growing  popu¬ 
lation  and  expanding  facilities.  Many 
other  vacancies  result  from  retire- 
’  ments,  marriages,  and  more  imme¬ 
diately  rewarding  work  elsewhere. 

I  Yet  in  1954  the  total  number  of 
!  seniors  in  all  the  Teachers  Colleges 
of  the  State  University  (which  train 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
and  over  half  of  the  secondary  school 
teachers)  was  2,101.  Clearly,  we 
need  more  young  people  to  prepare 
for  teaching  careers  if  we  are  to  have 
;  the  best  schools  possible. 

No  definite  information  is  avail- 
!  able  about  the  proportion  of  farm 
youth  who  go  into  teaching,  but  a 
recent  survey  made  of  the  class  of 
1957  at  the  11  teachers  colleges  of 
I  this  State  indicates  that  the  rural 
I  counties,  in  general,  come  through 
with  flying  colors.  A  study  of  rural 
|  New  England  from  1870  to  the  close 
of  that  century  revealed  that  almost 
|  every  farm  family  sent  at  least  one 
!  member  of  each  generation  out  to 
teach.  This  has  continued  into  the 
present,  and  quite  often  every  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  more  prosperous  families 
puts  in  a  few  years  of  teaching.  Many 
women  return  to  it  after  their 
children  are  no  longer  dependent. 

What  makes  teaching  attractive, 
and  why,  particularly,  do  I  urge  the 
farm  and  rural-village  young  people 
to  take  up  teaching  as  a  career? 

First,  there  is  the  desperate  need. 


One  does  not  have  to  go  beyond  the 
nearest  centralized  school  to  learn 
that  it  is  understaffed  and/or.  in 
spots,  poorly  staffed.  A  job,  then, 
is  waiting  for  every  graduate  of  the 
teachers  colleges. 

Second,  when  all  the  chips  are 
down,  it  is  probably  the  most  re¬ 
warding  work  in  the  world,  Even 
though  the  old  ideal  of  the  one-room 
school,  where  a  teacher  could  de¬ 
velop  a  child  from  his  first  awareness 
of  the  alphabet  and  numbers  into  an 
Abe  Lincoln  or  Tom  Edison,  has 
passed,  there  is  still  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mold  character  and  help  a 
child  to  an  understanding  of  himself, 
his  land,  his  country  and  society. 

Third,  although  the  pay  is  not  the 
best,  indications  are  that  this  situ¬ 
ation  will  improve.  State  law  has  set 
a  bottom  of  $2,500  on  beginning  sala¬ 
ries  for  a  4-year  degree  and  $2,700 
for  a  5-year  certificate,  but  in  gener¬ 
al  today  beginning  salaries  are  in  the 
$2,700-$3,000  bracket.  Guaranteed 
annual  increments  fix  a  minimum 
salary  of  $4,000  after  12  years  of 
service;  here  again  the  average  rises 
above  the  legal  figures — approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000.  In  addition,  there  are 
security  in  the  job  after  a  probation 
period,  regular  advancement,  good 
retirement  benefits,  and  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  sickness.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  the  vacations! 

The  author,  whose  husband  is  a 
teacher,  has  observed  that  subsis¬ 
tence  farming  fits  in  perfectly  with  a 
teacher’s  schedule.  We  save  from  our 
garden  alone  approximately  $1,000  a 
year.  In  addition  we  have  chickens 
and  eggs.  A  cow  would  take  care  of 
the  milk  supply.  In  short,  one  Mho 
knows  how  can  produce  about  tMo- 
thirds  of  his  food  and  live  a  heal¬ 
thier  life  into  the  bargain  For  a 
family  with  three  or  more  children, 
this  would  add  a  total  of  $1,500  to 
$2,500  per  year  to  the  family  income. 

“But  there  is  the  cost  of  going  to 
college  and  the  delay  of  four  years 
in  starting  my  life,”  a  youth  may  say. 

The  Teachers  Colleges,  in  this 
State  and  probably  in  all  others,  are 
tuition-free  to  residents.  Many 
scholarships  and  loan  funds  are 
available  to  qualified  students;  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  these 
in  New  York  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Public  Relations  Office,  State 
University  of  New  York,  State  Capi¬ 
tol,  Albany  1,  N.  Y..  Undoubtedly 
other  state  universities  can  furnish 
similar  data  for  their  State.  There 
are  opportunities  for  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  while  attending  school. 
And  during  the  summers  one  can 
either  take  full-time  employment  or 
take  the  accelerated  course  and 
earn  a  degree  in  three  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  cannot  say, 


Guiding  the  young  through  all  the  accumulated  experience  of  mankind  is 
the  first  duty  of  every  teacher.  Here,  in  a  classroom  filled  with  materials  to 
capture  any  imagination,  the  teacher  is  revealing  to  a  small  group  the 

fascination  of  the  printed  word. 
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“Guess  I’ll  be  a  teacher,”  and  walk 
to  the  nearest  school  and  be  hired, 
no  matter  how  great  its  need.  The 
first  step  is  to  get  the  best  elemen- 
tar  and  secondary  school  education 
that  your  community  offers.  This 
should  include  as  much  mathematics, 
English,  science,  languages  and  his¬ 
tory  as  your  high  school  provides. 
Do  the  best  you  can  in  all  your 
work,  and  do  not  be  content  with 
simply  getting  A’s  in  the  courses. 
There  is  much  more  to  a  subject 
than  one  teacher  or  one  textbook  can 
present.  You  will  learn  this  in 
college,  and  the  more  you  know  be¬ 
fore  you  get  there,  the  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  will  have  to  expand  your 
horizons  while  you  are  there. 

The  next  step  is  to  decide  which 
of  the  various  branches  of  teaching 
you  want  to  go  into.  This  decision 
should  be  made  when  you  are  a 
senior  in  high  schol  so  that  you  can 
choose  the  particular  college  best 
suited  to  your  needs.  If  you  plan  to 
go  into  secondary  education,  the  sub¬ 
ject  you  wish  to  teach  can  be  decided 
during  your  freshman  year  in  col¬ 


lege.  At  all  the  colleges  you  will 
find  a  well-balanced  curriculum  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  study  of  children,  the 
study  of  subject  matter,  and  outside 
activities. 

In  a  rural  publication,  it  seems  fit¬ 
ting  to  give  a  paragraph  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  programs.  There  are  now 
320  in  this  State,  with  requests  for 
about  a  hundred  more.  However,  the 
teacher-shortage  is  so  acute  in  this 
field  that  they  have  not  tried  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  five  years. 

Myrtle  M.  Westbrook 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


How 
It  in 


They  Do 
Vermont 


It  all  took  place  last  September  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney  D. 
Hastings  in  the  little  valley  town  of 
West  Windsor,  Vt.  Friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  countrymen  —  along  with 
Hastings  relatives  —  arrived  on  two 
consecutive  days  for  a  barn-raising 
bee.  The  first  day  there  were  37  men, 
plus  several  women  and  children. 
The  following  day,  16  men  and  a 
number  of  women  and  children  came 
to  continue  the  good  work  of  the 
previous  day.  Hastings  had  been 
working  on  his  new  36x80-foot  barn 
alone  for  some  time,  mixing  and 
pouring  five  tons  of  cement  in  the 
foundation  and  laying  about  1,200 
cement  blocks.  He  had  put  up  the 
frame,  overlays  and  floor,  and  tvas 
ready  for  the  rafters.  With  the  help 
of  his  father,  who  lives  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  farm,  they  had  raised  six 
rafters  and  put  on  one  full  strip  of 
aluminum  roofing. 

It  was  then  the  unexpected  hap¬ 
pened1  In  two  days  the  rafters  were 
up,  and  a  good  part  of  the  aluminum 
roofing  was  on.  It  certainly  proved 
how  true  the  old  adage,  “many 
hands  make  light  work”,  really  is. 
With  the  electric  saw  and  many 
hammers,  it  was  certainly  a  noisy 
place;  but  each  man  took  his  job, 
and  things  went  like  clockwork.  Mrs. 
Hastings  was  busy  in  the  house, 
where  assisted  by  relatives  and 
friends  she  served  bountiful  dinners 
to  the  hungry  men  on  both  days. 


“Two  good  reasons”  for  the  building, 
Harvey  and  Jennifer  Hastings,  had 
advice  for  their  father,  Rodney,  as 
the  barn  went  up. 


I 


As  soon  as  building  bee  began,  how 
those  ribs  multiplied!  “Many  hands 
made  light  work”,  but  inspection  teas 
important,  too. 
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A  barn  begins — and  endures — with  a 
firm  foundation.  In  all,  1,200  con¬ 
crete  blocks  were  used  for  the 
Hastings’  barn. 

The  Hastings  have  two  children, 
Jennifer,  nearly  five  years,  and  Har¬ 
vey,  a  two-year-old.  Hastings  is  in 
the  farming  business  with  his 
father.  They  have  a  total  of  305  acres 
and  will  keep  25  milking  cows  in  the 
new  barn.  The  young  cattle  will  be 
kept  in  the  barn  on  the  father’s 
farm.  Rodney  presently  has  36  head, 
with  20  milking. 

Vermonters  are  not  famous  for 
doing  things  in  a  big  way,  but  this 
barn  bee  well  proves  they  are  help-  ; 
ful  and  kind-hearted.  At  the  end  of 
these  two  days  there  were  many 
tired  folks  in  our  little  town.  But,  as 
one  of  the  men  said,  “It  was  fun!”  j 
A  barn  had  been  built,  c.  w.  h. 


It  icas  a  long,  long  way  to  the  other 
end  with  only  the  first  six  rafters  up. 
But  the  distance  soon  teas  shortened 
as  neighbors  went  to  work. 


Before  the  neiv  Vermont  barn  was 
completely  finished,  it  went  to  ivork 
in  storing  hay.  In  two  days ,  the 
bam  was  built. 


NO  MIXING,  NO  SPRAYING:  This  dairyman  has  already  protected  these  animals  in  a  few 
minutes— dusting  low-toxi'city  “Marlate”  50  methoxychlor  insecticide  directly  on  the  animals. 

Use  Du  Pont  “Marlate”®  50 
for  long-lasting  control 


This  new  and  better  way  to  fight 
flies  has  already  paid  off  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen.  There’s  no  work. 
Just  use  your  hand  as  above.  Sprin¬ 
kle  a  rounded  tablespoonful  of  “Mar- 
late”  on  the  back  and  neck.  Rub  in 
gently  all  along  the  back  and  sides. 
Takes  only  30  seconds  per  animal, 
but  protection  lasts  2  to  3  weeks.  And 
the  cost  is  low.  A  4-lb.  bag  lasts  20- 
30  cows  all  season.  For  potent  resid¬ 
ual  control  of  flies  in  barns  and 
around  premises,  mix  “Marlate”  50 
writh  water  and  spray. 


dealers:  Be  sure  you  have  plenty  of 
“Marlate”  50  on  hand  when  the  fly  sea¬ 
son  starts.  Cattlemen  have  found  hand 
dusting  with  “Marlate”  the  best  method 
yet  for  stopping  hornfiy  attacks.  They’ll 
soon  be  asking  for  it.  Write  Du  Pont, 
Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington 
98,  Delaware. 
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Better  Things  for  Better  Living  .  «  ,  through  Ch9r':>fry 


amazing  new 
air  eompresso 


The  new  Model  336  Farm’n’ Field  detachable- 
tank  unit  is  the  last  word  in  portable  air 
compressors.  Only  five  minutes  to  fill  the 
tank  and  five  seconds  to  disconnect  it.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  tank.  Filled  .  .  .  weighs  less  than 
20  pounds  .  .  .  easily  portable  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Operates  grease  guns  and  blow  guns, 
sprays  paints,  etc.  Low  center  of  gravity. 
10-inch  rubber  tired  wheels.  Bigger  compres¬ 
sor  .  .  .  delivers 

more  air  in  less 
time!  x/i  HP  motor. 
See  it  at  your  dealer 
or  write  for  liter- 
ature  to  THE 
CAM  PBELL- 
HAUSFELD  CO., 
221  Railroad  Ave., 
Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE 

TITANiUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


Easy  Way  To  Make 

PERMANENT 
A  CONCRETE  REPAIRS 


Weld-Crele  .  .  .  the  amazing,  liquid 
bonding  agent  which  enables  you  to 
permanently  bond  new  concrete  ...  or 
cement  topping  . . .  directly  to  oid  concrete. 
Eliminates  need  for  chipping,  drilling,, 
roughening,  scarifying  of  oid 
concrete  base.  Ideal  for  perma¬ 
nently  repairing  concrete  floors, 
steps,  walls,  driveways,  curbings, 
sidewalks,  ceilings.  Weld-Crefe 
also  permanently  bonds  new  con¬ 
crete  directly  to  brick,  wood, 
masonite,  gypsum  board,  con¬ 
crete  block,  metal,  ceramic  tile 
.  .  .  even  glass!  Job-proved  for 
over  8  years.  Specified  by  lead¬ 
ing  architects  and  contractors  because  they  know  a 
Weld-Crete  bond  is  ageless  .  .  .  never  lets  gal  Tensile 
strength  over  660  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  Shear  strength  about 
400  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  Apply  to  old  surface  with  brush 
or  spray  gun.  Then  finish  off  with  new  concrete  or 
cement  topping.  Covers  250-400  sq.  ft.  per  gallon 
depending  on  surface  conditions. 

If  your  building  supply  or  hardware  dealer  doesn’t 
have  Weld-Crete,  write  for  literature  ...  or  send  check 
or  money  order  for  "Get  Acquainted"  Trial  Quart. 
Only  $3.49,  postage  prepaid.  Address  Larsen  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  4932  Elm  St.,  Sethesdo,  Md. 


suren 

GRIP 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 

-1! 

BUILT  FOR  GRASS 

Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilia  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadilia  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  .  .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unadilia  Silo  offers,  includ¬ 
ing  practical  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  and  easy  time  payment 
plan. 


4D 

1 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C-526,  Unadilia,  New  York 


V  UNADILLA  SILO 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dairy  Farmer  is  Puzzled 

As  a  sizable  milk  producer  and  a  member  of 
Clemo  Milk  Producers’  Assn,  which  recently 
affiliated  with  Mutual  Federation,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
with  this  milk  order  business. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.  Y.  issue  I  read  that  “The  Little 
Man  Wins”;  in  other  words,  that  a  separate  order 
had  been  okayed  by  Secretary  Benson.  Please 
tell  me  in  simple  words  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  separate  order  and  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  order.  According  to  Mutual,  a  separate  order 
will  net  New  York  producers  about  13  cents  a 
cwt.  less  on  the  blend  price  than  a  comprehensive 
order. 

Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  assuming  that  much  of 
the  surplus  milk  over  and  above  Class  I-A  is  being 
purchased  at  unclassified  prices  by  New  Jersey 
dealers  and  bottled  and  sold  as  fluid  milk  in  New 
Jersey?  Would  you  please  tell  me  where  these 
few  extra  cents  a  cwt.  are  coming  from,  and 
whose  purse  is  going  to  suffer  for  it? 

Your  paper  has  been  in  our  family  for  35  years 
or  more.  It  is  a  great  paper  and  one  on  which 
farmers  can  really  rely.  That’s  why  I’m  writing 
you  to  get  the  real  low-down  on  this  order  busi¬ 
ness.  I’  certainly  haven’t  been  able  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  mumbo-jumbo  that  Mutual  has 
been  handing  out.  d.  a. 

Wayne  County,  Pa. 

There  has  been  so  much  loose  talk  in 
public,  and  even  more  selfish  scheming  in 
secret,  about  this  comprehensive  versus  sepa¬ 
rate  milk  order  issue  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
D.  A.,  along  with  thousands  of  other  dairymen, 
are  bewildered  and  annoyed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  Secretary  Benson  has  not  approved 
a  separate  milk  order  to  regulate  the  market¬ 
ing  of  milk  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Secretary’s  decision  of  February  23  was  mere¬ 
ly  to  the  effect  that  the  coming  hearing  would 
confine  itself  to  a  discussion  of  a  proposed 
separate  order  for  New  Jersey,  and  of  revi¬ 
sions  in  Federal  Order  27  governing  the  New 
York  metropolitan  market. 

As  to  whether  more  money  would  have 
found  its  way  into  New  York  dairy  farmers’ 
pockets  under  a  comprehensive  order,  it  is  open 
not  only  to  dispute,  but  to  serious  doubt. 
Mutual  Federation  claims  that  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  order  would  add  22  cents  to  the  New 
York  blend  price,  while  a  separate  order  will 
add  only  nine  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  United 
Milk  Producers  claims  that  a  separate  order 
will  boost  the  New  York  price  20  cents,  and 
the  New  Jersey  price  25  cents. 

Aside  from  price,  there  are  two  crystal-clear 
points  in  favor  of  a  separate  order.  The  first  is 
that  New  Jersey  producers  should  not  be 
forced  into  a  set-up  to  which  they  are  opposed 
and  in  which  they  would  never  be  able  to  as¬ 
sert  their  just  rights.  As  has  been  already 
stated  in  these  columns,  unwilling  producers 
should  not  be  forced  to  accept,  as  a  solution  to 
a  problem  not  of  their  own  making,  a  plan 
sponsored  by  those  responsible  for  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  first  instance;  which  leads  to  the 
second  point  in  favor  of  a  separate  order.  The 
entire  Jersey  crisis  has  been  precipitated  not 
by  Jersey  producers,  or  even  Jersey  dealers, 
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but  rather  by  the  loopholes  in  the  existing 
New  York  Order.  These  loopholes  were  in  the 
Order  in  1938,  and  they  are  still  there  because 
the  big  dealers — and  the  Dairymen’s  League 
is  one  of  the  big  dealers — wanted  cheap  I-C 
and  unregulated  milk,  and  it  was  also  to  their 
profit  to  be  able  to  shift  plants  in  and  out  of 
the  pool.  What  guaranty  would  any  producer 
have — whether  in  New  York  or  in  New  Jersey 
— that  a  comprehensive  order,  spearheaded  by 
the  same  Dairymen’s  League,  would  plug  up 
those  18-year  old  loopholes?  The  chances  are 
that  a  new  comprehensive  order  might  even 
be  worse. 

In  answer  to  D.  A.’s  last  question,  there  is  no 
question  that  a  great  amount  of  cheap  milk 
has  found  its  way  into  the  fluid  markets  of 
North  Jersey.  Some  of  it  is  New  York  I-C  milk, 
priced  as  much  as  $1.25  under  the  New  York 
I-A  price;  and  some  of  it  is  milk  from  unregu¬ 
lated  plants  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
priced  on  a  I-C  base.  This  milk  has  been  sold 
both  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  dealers. 

Thus,  the  price  increase  to  producers  under 
a  separate  order  would  come  solely  from  the 
pockets  of  the  dealers  who  have  enjoyed  years 
of  huge  profits  as  a  result  of  the  defects  in  the 
New  York  Order.  The  real  issue  should  not  be 
obscured  by  the  mythical,  and  wholly  un- 
provable,  propaganda  about  the  comparative 
price  gains  under  this  set-up.  Above  all,  it  is 
imperative  that  Order  27  be  revised  to  make 
it  thoroughly  airtight  against  dealer  plant 
juggling  and  price  manipulation.  And  a  good, 
separate  order  for  New  Jersey  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  a  guaranty  of  airtightness  in 
Order  27. 


A  Nuisance — the  Elm  Leaf  Beetle 

VERY  Spring,  many  of  our  readers  inquire 
as  to  what  they  can  do  to  rid  their  homes 
of  elm  leaf  beetles.  “They  are  all  over  the 
place”  is  the  usual  comment;  “I  pick  them  up 
by  the  dustpanfuls.”  Frequently  it  is  asked, 
“I  know  I  should  have  sprayed  our  elm  trees 
with  DDT  last  Spring — but  I  didn't,  and  what 
can  I  do  now?”  Unfortunately,  the  answer 
must  be,  “Not  much,  except  knock  them  out 
with  DDT,  sweep  them  up  and  burn  them.” 
It  is  at  least  some  reassurance  to  know  that  the 
beetles  do  no  damage  to  homes  other  than  to 
the  occupants’  sensibilities. 

Elm  leaf  beetles  hibernate  in  houses  all 
Winter.  In  Spring,  they  naturally  strive  to  get 
to  elm  trees  to  lay  their  eggs,  but  the  warmth 
of  building  interiors  attracts  some  of  them 
first.  Most  leave  the  buildings,  however,  and 
proceed  with  their  regular  life  cycles.  Eggs 
are  laid,  the  larvae  hatch  and  eat  elm  leaves, 
crawl  down  the  trees  in  July,  and  pupate  on 
trunks  or  nearby  ground.  In  August,  a  whole 
new  generation  of  beetles  emerges  once  again 
to  seek  winter  quarters  in  attics,  idle  chim¬ 
neys,  windows  casings,  louvres,  eaves  and  other 
hard-to-get-at  places.  In  Spring,  out  they  come 
again  by  the  pint,  quart  and  peck.  They  are  a 
real  nuisance. 

Elm  leaf  beetles  do  not  spread  Dutch  elm 
disease — bark  beetles  do  that — but  they  de¬ 
spoil  leaves,  making  them  drop  off,  and  so 
weakening  trees  that  they  become  increasingly 
susceptible  to  attack  by  insects  and  diseases, 
including  Dutch  elm.  They  make  the  stately 
elms  look  awful. 

The  elm  leaf  beetle  is  therefore  an  insect 
to  control,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  spray 
foliage  in  late  May  and  early  June  with  DDT, 
lead  arsenate  or  rotenone.  DDT  is  reported  to 
be  most  effective — two  pounds  of  the  50  per 
cent  wettable  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water 
are  recommended.  Where  mites  are  also  a 
problem,  the  lead  arsenate  or  rotenone  may 
well  be  used,  or  a  miticide  should  be  added 
to  the  DDT.  It  is  also  effective  to  treat  trunks 
and  surrounding  soil  with  DDT  or  chlordane 
dust  or  nicotine  sulfate  spray  every  week  in 
July  to  kill  maturing  larvae  and  pupae. 

Because  control  of  the  beetles  must  be 
achieved  in  a  whole  neighborhood  or  com¬ 
munity  to  be  really  effective,  it  is  possible  that 
in  August  there  will  be  a  further  attempt  at 
entry  even  in  households  whose  owners  have 
diligently  banished  the  beetles  from  their  own 
elm  trees.  Consequently,  there  may  still  be 
value  in  screening  all  openings  and  in  apply¬ 
ing  DDT  at  all  possible  points  of  entry. 


Don’t  Discount  Agriculture 

WITH  November  and  the  elections  in  the 
offing,  the  non-farm  press  is  wheeling 
into  action  to  explain  that  the  farm  problem  is 
not  half  as  serious  as  the  agitators  and  some 
politicians  would  have  us  believe. 

There  is,  they  say,  no  revolt  by  farmers; 
actually,  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of  a  long¬ 
term  revolution  that  was  induced  when  ma¬ 
chine  power  began  to  replace  hand  power  on 
our  farms  many  years  ago. 

As  for  the  charge  that  a  weakness  in  the 
farm  price  structure  will  affect  the  whole 
national  economy,  the  inescapable  conclusion 
— inescapable  because  we  are  at  our  highest- 
ever  prosperity  level  —  is  that  the  industrial 
economy  so  far  outbalances  the  agrarian 
economy  that  the  latter  is  no  longer  as  critical 
a  factor  as  it  was  two  decades  ago. 

Since  the  same  shift  has  also  occurred  in  our 
population  —  from  country  to  city,  the  farm 
vote,  they  point  out,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
important  as  it  used  to  be. 

Hence,  argue  the  apologists,  while  the  farm 
situation  may  be  a  soft  spot,  there  is  nothing 
explosive  about  it,  either  economically  or 
politically. 

It  matters  little  whether  analyses  like  those 
are  the  result  of  selfish  thinking  or  wishful 
thinking.  What  is  important  is  that  such  rea¬ 
soning  makes  the  farmer  a  neuter  statistic,  to 
be  weighed  and  then  counted  or  discounted.  It 
is  the  typical  desk  type  of  callous  thinking  that 
is  often  erroneous  and  every  once  in  awhile 
extremely  dangerous. 

Agriculture  is  farmers  and  farmers  are 
people,  people  whose  work  becomes  increasing¬ 
ly  vital  to  the  national  economy  as  farm  popu¬ 
lation  decreases  and  the  total  population  rises 
precipitately.  Machines  will  never  be  able  to 
do  all  the  work.  Therefore  it  is  the  productivity 
and  prosperity  of  farmers,  not  their  votes,  that 
should  be  the  prime  consideration 

There  is  the  social  factor  also.  The  farm  has 
always  bred  independence,  responsibility,  and 
close  family  unity.  The  fact  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  leaders  in  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  born  and  raised  on  farms  is 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  debt  that  is  owed  to 
agriculture  as  a  training  ground  for  greatness. 

The  present  valley  in  our  farm  economy  can¬ 
not  be  so  easily  brushed  aside  and,  if  the 
stirrings  at  the  grass  roots  level  mean  any¬ 
thing,  farmers  themselves  are  determined 
more  than  ever  that  they  will  not  be  brushed 
aside.  Soil  banks  and  price  supports  are,  at 
best,  only  temporary  panaceas.  Farmers  feel 
they  are  entitled,  as  is  everyone  else,  to  what 
President  Eisenhower  has  described  as  “100 
per  cent  of  parity  in  the  marketplace.”  But 
this  will  continue  to  remain  a  slogan  instead 
of  a  goal  until  farmers  become  as  efficient  at  the 
point  of  distribution  as  they  are  now  at  the 
point  of  production.  The  attainment  of  such 
a  goal  can  only  be  had  through  effective  and 
efficient  organization  —  as  industry  and  labor 
have  already  proved  so  conclusively. 


Brevities 

“He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle, 
and  herb  for  the  service  of  man:  that  he  may 
bring  food  out  of  the  earth.”  —  Psa.  104:14. 

The  average  income  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  farms  in  America  last  year  came  to  $860, 
44.7  per  cent  of  the  average  $1,922  income  of 
non-farm  people. 

The  volume  of  potatoes  used  for  processing  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  800  per  cent  since 
1940.  Over  34  million  bushels  are  made  into  po¬ 
tato  chips  every  year. 

According  to  Cornell  University,  168  out  of  175 
upstate  New  York  factories  have  at  least  one 
vending  machine.  But  soft  drink,  candy  and  cigar¬ 
ette  machines  individually  outnumber  milk  ven¬ 
dors.  Just  over  50  per  cent  of  the  factories  have 
mlik-vending  machines. 

Water  laws,  drainage,  irrigation,  and  flood  pre¬ 
vention  are  among  the  95  subjects  covered  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  752-page  1955 
Yearbook,  entitled  “Water.”  The  Yearbook  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  at  $2.00  a  copy;  or  it  may  possibly  be 
obtained  from  members  of  Congress  free  of 
charge  upon  request. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Loves  to  go . . .  and  looks  it  ! 

The  56  Chevrolet 
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It  looks  high  priced  hid  it’s  the  Bel  Air  Sport  Sedan — one  of  two  new  Chevrolet  f-door  hardtops 
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THE  HOT  ONES  EVEN  HOTTER 


It\s  got  frisky  new  power,  V8  or  6,  to  make  the 
going  sweeter  and  the  passing  safer.  It7s  agile , 
quick,  solid  and  sure  on  the  road. 

This  is  the  car  that  set  a  new  record  for  the  Pikes  Peak  run.  And 
the  car  that  can  take  that  tough  and  twisting  climb  in  record  time 
is  bound  to  make  your  driving  safer  and  more  pleasant. 

Curve  ahead?  You  level  through  it  with  a  wonderful  nailed-to- 
the-road  feeling  of  stability.  Chevrolet’s  special  suspension  and 
springing  see  to  that. 

Slow  car  ahead?  You  whisk  around  it  and  back  in  line  in  seconds. 
That’s  handled  by  Chevrolet’s  new  high-compression  power — 
ranging,  clear  up  to  225  horsepower. 

Quick  stop  called  for?  Nudge  those  oversize  brakes  and  relax. 
Chevrolet’s  exclusive  Anti-Dive  braking  brings  you  to  a  smooth, 
heads-up  halt. 

No  doubt  about  it,  this  bold  beauty  was  made  for  the  road.  Like 
to  try  it?  Just  see  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


If  You  Want  Everything 
Pipeline  Milking  Can  Give  You 
In  Less  Work  and  More  Profits... 

MAKE  IT  PE  LflVflL! 

You  get  cleaner,  faster  milking  .  .  .  and  De  Laval  gives  you  all 
the  features  that  cut  time  and  labor  right  down  to  rock  bottom 
.  .  .  save  you  most  money  .  .  .  give  you  highest  return  on  milk. 


Here  are  some  of  the  exclusive  De  Laval  features 
that  mean  added  profits: 


©  MOST  UNIFORM 
MILKING! 

*  .  .  an  exclusive  De 
Laval  feature  is  Mag¬ 
netic  Pulsation  Control 
.  .  .  the  only  control 
that  gives  you  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  milking! 


©  MOST  EFFICIENT 
MILKING! 

.  .  .  De  Laval's  "Full- 
Flo"  Teat  Cups  protect 
your  cows  .  .  .  gentlest 
ever  ...  no  tug,  jerk 
or  teat  stretch! 


©  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
IN-PLACE  WASHING! 

.  .  .  Saves  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  water  and 
heating  cost!  .  .  .  saves 
up  to  two-thirds  of  de¬ 
tergent!  .  .  .  means 
extra  profits! 


Get  all  the  details  today . . .  just  call  your  near¬ 
by  De  Laval  Dealer  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  MILKERS® 


FIRST  SINCE 
192S 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  29-E 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  proof  that  a  De  Laval  Combine 
Milker  can  cut  my  production  costs,  increase  my  milk  profits. 

I  prefer  Q  Separate  milking  room  [J  Dairy  barn  installation 
I  milk  about _ cows. 

Name -  . 

Town _ RFD _ Sfafe - - 


THE  DE  (.AVAL.  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  O' 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


He  Likes  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 


EW  dairymen  in  New  York 
State’s  Southern  Tier  are 
more  outspoken  about  the 
merit,  the  performance, 
and  the  potential  of  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  on  upland  soils 
than  Kenneth  Coville. 
With  his  farm  located  near  Port 
Crane  in  Broome  County  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  he  will  tell 
you:  “Birdsfoot  serves  a  real 

need  and  has  a  definite  place  in 
the  Southern  Tier’s  agriculture.” 
But  more  particularly  is  the  im¬ 
portant  role  it  plays  on  the  Coville 
Farm.  That  is  where  it  counts  the 
most.  Not  only  can  Ken  boast  of 
some  of  the  best  showings  of  the 
plant  in  his  part  of  the  State,  but  he 
has  also  figured  out  some  wrinkles 
to  trefoil  production  that  make  it 
especially  profitable.  A  testimonial 
to  Coville’s  success  with  trefoil  is 
the  Broome  County  “Forage  King” 
certificate  he  displays  over  his  desk. 

Ken  admits  he  is  partial  to  trefoil 
for  pasture  and  hay.  Single-handed, 
he  has  been  the  idea-  and  the  ac¬ 
tion-man  in  the  development  of  it. 
From  practically  a  standing  start 
just  four  years  ago  when  he  em¬ 
barked  on  his  forage  program,  he 
now  has  over  30  acres  of  the  100-acre 
farm  into  his  favorite  legume.  And 
he  is  still  going;  additional  acreage  is 
being  cleared.  Ken  contemplates  en¬ 
larging  his  farm  through  land  pur¬ 
chases,  too,  and  birdsfoot  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  plans.  He  sees 
about  70  acres  of  the  forage  crop  as 
about  right  for  the  herd  he  has  in 
mind.  He  now  has  30  head,  two-thirds 
in  full  production. 

Logical  Legume  for  Upland  Soil 

Birdsfoot  was  the  logical  forage 
legume  choice  for  Kenneth  Coville 
when  he  tackled  his  meadow  and 
pasture  program  a  few  years  ago.  His 
farm  is  on  an  upland  where  alfalfa 
faces  the  double  jeopardy  of  poor 
drainage  and  unpredictable  drought. 
Birdsfoot,  with  its  ability  to  do  well 
despite  moist  soil  and  dry  weather — 
plus  its  long  life,  high  quality,  and 
good  yields,  became  the  winning  for¬ 
age  candidate. 

From  his  introduction  to  trefoil  as 
a  possible  major  pasture  and  hay 
crop  to  putting  his  ideas  and  know¬ 
how  to  actual  test  and  seeing  the 
results,  Ken  has  been  careful  that 
the  plant  be  given  encouragement 
and  honest  trial.  Consequently,  he  is 
now  in  the  happy  position  of  a  man 
who  was  right  all  along.  But  reach¬ 
ing  this  enviable  stage  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  overnight. 

First  came  selection  of  the  seed. 
Without  hesitation,  it  was  made  for 
certified — true  to  variety  and  free 
from  the  damaging  weed,  bedstraw. 
Coville  insists  that  top  grade  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  least  expensive  and  the 
most  rewarding  in  the  long  run. 
Many  trefoil  failures  can  be  traced 
to  the  seed  source.  Poor  quality  seed, 
he  confides,  has  probably  soured 
many  birdsfoot  programs. 

As  for  variety  of  seed,  Ken  is 
sticking  closely  to  Empire.  He  may 
try  other  kinds  as  his  forage  pro¬ 
gram  enlarges,  but  he  likes  Empire 
for  several  reasons.  Foremost  is  its 
yield.  On  one  field  he  cut  over  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  the  first 
harvest  season.  The  same  piece  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  four  tons  per  acre  in 
its  third  year  despite  a  long  summer 
drought.  A  4.5-acre  field  behind  the 
barn  yielded  500  bales  of  hay  under 
the  following  management:  cows  in 
it  as  pasture  the  middle  of  May;  a 
first  cutting  for  hay  early  in  August; 
and  another  cutting  in  mid-Septem¬ 
ber.  For  the  farm  as  a  whole,  Ken 
figures  the  average  trefoil  yield  at 
close  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Other  reasons  for  his  liking  Em¬ 
pire  include:  its  pattern  of  hugging 
the  soil,  making  it  less  susceptible 
to  frost  heave;  its  ruggedness 
against  and  recovery  from  tramp¬ 
ling;  and  its  ability  to  maintain  good 


plant  quality  far  into  the  season. 

All  Seed  Is  Inoculated 

What  about  inoculating  the  seed 
before  sowing?  “There’s  simply  no 
question  that  inoculation  is  essential 
to  this  legume’s  early  success”,  de¬ 
clares  Ken.  “It’s  probably  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  the  most  effective  insurance 
you  can  give  the  plant;  it  is  one  of 
the  places  you  can  stack  the  cards  in 
your  favor”,  he  says.  To  prove  that 
he  is  really  playing  for  keeps,  Ken 
makes  it  a  special  practice  to  give 
his  seed  all  the  inoculant  it  will  take. 
His  rule  is  to  double  the  amount  the 
packages  specifies.  “The  more  ‘bugs’ 
you  have  working,  the  better  your 
chances  are  for  a  good  trefoil  stand”, 
he  says.  He  also  likes  the  idea  of 
using  milk  as  a  wetting  agent  for  the 
inoculant.  It  helps  distribute  the  in¬ 
oculant  thoroughly  and  assures  each 
seed  a  good  coating  of  the  material. 
But  he  ran  into  a  little  trouble  with 
the  milk-bathed  seed  when  it  clogged 
his  seeder.  So  he  added  corn  starch 
to  the  mixture  and,  after  the  inocu- 
lant-milk  was  thoroughly  stirred,  it 


Kenneth  Coville,  Broome  County, 
N.  Y.,  dairyman,  sees  qualities  in 
birdsfoot  trefoil  that  will  benefit 
northeast  farmers. 

dried  up  the  excess  milk  and  allowed 
the  seed  to  be  sown  with  ease. 

Extensions  on  the  seed  tubes  of 
his  grain  drill  to  band  the  trefoil 
seed  over  fertilizer  are  also  part  of 
Ken’s  means  to  get  good  stands. 
Placing  the  seed  directly  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  is  the  practical 
way  to  sow  it,  he  contends. 

Birdsfoot  Seeded  Straight 

Another  innovation,  one  that  devi¬ 
ates  from  the  standard  opinion,  is 
Coville’s  view  that  birdsfoot  trefoil 
should  be  sown  straight,  i.  e.  not 
combined  with  a  grass  such  as  timo¬ 
thy  or  brome  grass.  “It  has  been  my 
experience”,  he  says,  “that  grass, 
particularly  timothy,  seeds  into  the 
trefoil  stand  naturally.  Thus  far,  I 
have  had  encouraging  results  be¬ 
cause  of  reduced  competition  from 
the  grasses.  I  believe  this  method 
has  lots  of  promise.” 

Basic  land  fertility  also  figures 
prominently  in  the  trefoil  plans.  To 
him,  this  means  sufficient  fertilizer, 
ample  lime,  and  sound  rotations.  Ken 
has  worked  out  a  four-year  rotation 
of  trefoil,  corn,  and  oats.  With  Em¬ 
pire  trefoil  he  could  stretch  out  his 
hay  stands  over  a  longer  period,  but 
under  his  system  of  trefoil  manage¬ 
ment  he  can  establish  high-produc¬ 
ing,  good  quality  stands  during  early 
years.  “Plowing  down  legumes  be¬ 
fore  they  take  more  from  the  land 
than  they  give  is  the  cheap  way  to 
build  up  the  fertility  of  upland 
soils”,  he  says. 

Kenneth  Coville  has  found  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  the  ideal  crop  for  his 
forage  needs.  Like  others  in  New 
York’s  Southern  Tier  on  similar  up¬ 
land  soils,  he  finds  that  the  plant  im¬ 
proves  both  quality  and  yields  of  hay 
and  pasture.  This,  he  says,  is  the  key 
to  farming  success  in  the  Northeast. 

James  E.  Lawrence 
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Recent  Cattle  Sales 


DAIRY  CATTLE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Second  Choice  Sale  of  Jersey 
dairy  cattle  at  Marlu  Farm,  Lin- 
croft,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  late  last 
month  attracted  buyers  from  at  least 
16  States  and  from  Canada,  Cuba 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  average  price 
paid  for  the  48  head  sold  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  was  $1,469. 

High-selling  seven-year-old  Marlu 
Milady  Zinnia,  a  daughter  of  Favor¬ 
ite  Commando,  went  to  Campbell 
Mackay  of  Rothessay,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  at  $10,500.  Mr.  Mackay 
also  took  the  top  bull,  a  yearling,  at 
$5,250.  Buyers  from  the  Northeast 
included:  Butternut  Brook  Farm, 
Litchfield,  Conn.;  High  Lawn  Farm, 
Lenox,  Mass.;  Alan  Mann,  Wood- 
stock,  Vt.;  Harmony  Farm,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn:;  Randleigh  Farm,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.;  Kenneth  Stevens,  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.;  Norrin  Farm,  Jamison, 
Pa.;  M.  N.  Copp,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn.; 
James  Egan,  No.  Bangor,  N.  Y.;  and 
Middlebrook  Farm,  Deal,  N.  J.  Five 
bulls,  20  bred  heifers,  five  open 
heifers  and  18  milking  cows  were 
sold.  The  Marlu  herd  ordinarily  num¬ 
bers  about  250  head. 


BEEF  CATTLE  IN  NEW  YORK 
AND  MAINE 

The  Western  New  York  Aberdeen- 
Angus  sale  at  the  Erie  County  fair¬ 
grounds  in  Hamburg  last  month  was 
a  success.  It  did  show  up,  however, 
the  low-level  prices  now  received  for 
prime  beef  animals.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  Robert  Martin,  beef 
specialist  for  Buffalo  Producer’s  Co¬ 
op.  Commission,  “We  hit  our  low 
price  for  beef  in  February.  Beef 
prices  are  now  starting  to  strength¬ 


en.” 

Top  female  of  the  sale  was  a  two- 
year-old  sold  to  Wayne  R.  Keller, 
Cornell  agricultural  student  from 
Bergen,  at  $380.  A  yearling  bull  sold 
for  $430,  but  most  of  the  prices  fell 
below  the  $300  mark.  A  few  animals 
sold  below  $200. 

Prof.  Myron  Lacy  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  reported  that  New  York 
farmers  are  showing  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  raising  commercial  beef; 
35,000  beef  cows  were  counted  on 
farms  in  January,  he  said  a  gain  of 
5,000  over  a  year  earlier.  e.  w.  g. 


The  fifth  annual  Maine  Beef 
Shorthorn  sale  last  month  grossed 
$9,330  on  45  lots  of  well-bred  Short¬ 
horn  foundation  stock  for  an  average 
of  $207  per  head.  Top  animal  of  the 
sale  was  a  bull  consigned  by  Acadia 
Farms,  Northfield,  Ohio,  and  taken  at 
$460  by  Stephen  and  Cluny  McPher¬ 
son,  Presque  Isle,  Me.  The  McPher¬ 
sons  also  purchased  the  high-selling 
female,  a  bred  heifer  consigned  by 
C.  A.  Porter,  Washburn,  Me.,  at 
$370.  According  to  R.  C.  Hall,  secre- 
tary-fieldman  for  the  sponsoring 
Aroostook  Livestock  Assn.,  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  cattle  was  “the  best  ever” 
and  females  sold  at  better  prices 
than  a  year  ago;  but  there  were  many 
“real  buys  at  moderate  prices.”  The 
evening  before  the  sale,  the  Maine 
Shorthorn  breeders  and  their  guests 
attended  a  roast-beef  dinner  at  which 
officials  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Assn.,  the  Maine  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Aroostook  Live¬ 
stock  Assn,  spoke  enthusiastically 
about  Maine’s  coming  beef  feeder 
sales. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Egan  took  five-year-old  Jester  Valiant  Marcia  away  from 
the  Marlu  Farm  sale  to  join  their  other  Meadowhurst  Jerseys  at  their  405- 
acre  No.  Bangor,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  farm. 


Milk  Hearings  May  21 
and  June  18 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  set  up  a  Federal  Order 
milk  hearing  for  10  A.  M.  Monday, 
May  21,  at  the  Belmont  Plaza  Hotel 
in  New  York  City.  The  issues  at  this 
hearing  will  include:  (a)  revision 
of  the  Class  I-A  price  for  July, 
August  and  September;  and  (b)  a 
revision  of  the  Class  III  price. 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  proposes  a  Class  I-A  price  of 
$5.50  for  the  three-month  period, 
and  also  an  amendment  in  the  Class 
III  pricing  formula  so  as  to  inci’ease 
the  Class  III  price  10  cents  a  cwt. 
for  July,  August  and  September,  20 
cents  for  October  through  January, 
and  10  cents  for  February  and 
March,  but  in  no  event  lower  than 
the  midwest  condensery  price,  ex¬ 
cept  in  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember  when  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Class  III  price  be  at  least  15 
cents  a  cwt.  above  the  midwest  con 
densery  price. 

Mutual  Federation  of  Independent 
Cooperatives  seeks  a  revision  in  the 
formula  for  valuing  skim  milk,  so 
as  to  price  skim  powder  by  weight¬ 
ing  the  average  of*  roller  process 
prices  and  spray  process  prices  in 
the  proportion  of  30  and  70,  in¬ 


stead  of,  as  at  present,  70  and  30. 
Since  spray  prices  are  about  1  % 
cents  per  lb.  higher  than  roller, 
such  revision  would  add  six  cents  a 
cwt.  to  the  Class  III  price. 

At  this  writing,  the  proposals  of 
other  cooperatives  have  not  been 
made  public. 

The  UDSA  has  also  announced 
June  18  as  the  probable  date  for 
the  opening  of  hearings  on  three 
major  issues:  1 — separate  milk  order 
for  northern  New  Jersey;  2 — re¬ 
visions  in  the  New  York  Order; 
and  3 — extension  of  the  New  York 
Order  to  upstate  New  York  urban 
areas.  The  first  location  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  Newark,  with  the  hear¬ 
ings  then  moving  upstate  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Utica.  Albany,  Binghamton  or 
Elmira,  and  Poughkeepsie  or  Middle- 
town.  (Ed.  —  No  hearing  in  New 
York’s  North  Country?). 

PETITION  TO  PEG  JUNE  I-A 
PRICE  AT  $5.28 

Meanwhile,  Washington  has  been 
petitioned  for  a  $5.28  Class  I-A  price 
for  June  milk.  The  USDA  has  fixed 
the  May  Class  I-A  price  at  $4.78.  If 
the  pricing  formula  had  not  been 
suspended,  the  I-A  price  would 
have  dropped  to  $4.51.  Ordinarily, 
the  June  I-A  price  is  about  the  same 
as  in  May.  No  decision  has  yet  been 
made  by  Washington. 


Milking  Herd  Dispersal 

SATURDAY  •  1:00  P.  M.  •  MAY  26 
One  Mile  South  of  Boonville,  New  York  on  Rt.  46 

25  REG.  YOUNG  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

RECENTLY  FRESH 

2  Two-Yr.  Old  HEIFERS  —  Freshen  in  June 
This  is  one  of  the  best  producing  herds  in  this  area 
with  an  average  butterfat  test  of  4.3%.  Health 
charts  furnished.  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Accredited. 
TERMS:  CASH 

Auctioneer:  WALDO  W I  LL I A  MS,  BO  0  N  V I LLE,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  WENGERT,  Owner,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEYS 

CAN  SUPPLY  OPEN  OR  BRED  HEIFERS 
CALVES  —  MILK  COWS  —  (Registered) 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  REASONABLY  PRICED  REGISTERED 
COWS,  bred,  or  with  calves  at  foot:  yearling  heifers 
and  Montadale  Sheep.  GRAZING  FIELDS, 

BAY  END,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

-  BEAUTIFUL  SECOND  CALF  JERSEY  - 

DUE  MAY  28,  TESTED. 

PERRY,  •  367  SAWMILL  ROAD 

NORTH  HALEDON,  NEW  JERSEY 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 
Horned.  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  DEXTER  OR  KERRY  COWS  FRESH 
A.  A.  BIDDLE 

BOX  154,  NEWTOWN  SQUARE,  PENNA. 


SWINE 


100  HEAD  HEIFER  CALVES  -  450  lbs. 

70  HEAD  YEARLING  UNBRED  HEIFERS  70 

Free  deliverv  in  truck  load  lots 
Ask  about  our  credit  terms 

ZENDA  FARMS  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager  Phone:  213 


\\e^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS" 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

•Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Hereiords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accrsditsd  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


FALL  BOARS  and  GILTS 

SPRING  WEANLINGS,  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
YORKSHIRES  AND  BERKSHIRES 
Immediate  Shipment 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM. 

HILLSDALE  5A,  •  NEW  YORK 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White-Yorkshire-Chester,  Berkshire  cross. 
6-8-10  weeks.  $I0-$II-$I2  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
check  or  money  order.  Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows. 
Please  state  second  choice. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD, 
CONCORD,  MASS.  Phone:  EM  9-9543 


—  CHESTER  CROSS  or  BERKSHIRE  CROSS  — 
6  to  7  weeks  $11  each;  8  to  9  weeks  $12  each 
Ship  Any  Number  C.O.D.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

YEARLING  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 
PRICED  RIGHT.  HERD  ACCREDITED 
CHILLAWAY  FARMS,  WYALUSING.  PENNA. 


SIX  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  YEAR¬ 
LING  HEIFERS.  Vaccinated.  Exceptional  Lines. 
ROY  FRANCIS,  MARATHON,  NEW  YORK 


.  Hereford  Beel  Cattle 

2  Bred  Heifers  $200;  3  Open  Heifers  $125;  Cows 
with  Calves  at  foot  $200  up.  Bulls  various  ages. 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 


-  POLLED  HEREFORD  COWS  - 

WITH  CALVES  BY  SIDE,  FOR  SALE 
RIVER  BEND  POLLED  HEREFORD  FARM, 
RUSSELL,  MASS.  Charles  L.  Peckham.  Manager 


-  POLLED  HEREFORD  CATTLE  - 

REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  BULLS,  COWS 
EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  OHIO 


-  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  - 

YEARLING  BOAR,  PROVEN.  BOAR  and  SOW  PIGS 
WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Service  Age  Bulls, 
Choice  Quality,  Famous  Background.  Low  Price. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5734 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
bv  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
S  i  n  ce  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

REG.  YORKSHIRES  —  Now  Ready  6-8-10  Wks.  Old 
Single  or  Mated  Pairs  for  Breeding. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES - 

Many  popular  bloodlines  to  choose  from.  Priced 
reasonable.  CHARLES  R.  BAXTER  &  SON, 
EAST  KNOB  FARM,  JACKSON  CENTER,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  •  SHEEP 

Breeding  Stock  Offering 

SPRING  SPECIALS  ON  EWES  WITH 
LAMBS  AT  SIDE. 

SINGLE  or  TWINS 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

PHONE:  229,  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


EXCELLENT  MILKING  GOATS  AND  YOUNG 
STOCK,  REASONABLE.  WHISTLING  HILL 

GOAT  DAIRY.  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  DRIVING  GOATS,  ONE*OR  A  PAIR 
Must  Stand  38  Inches  Or  Over  At  Withers 
MRS.  MONTEREY  L.  HOLST, 

EAST  GREENWICH,  RHODE  ISLAND 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98.00  - 

Saddle  and  bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $100  up;  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon,  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.75 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  apd  Bartlett .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  4.75 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.50 

Butchering,  Processing  and  Pre¬ 
serving  of  Meat, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


why  are  Corriedales  the  popular  sheep? 

Because  they  double  the  breeders  profit.  For  free  in- 
|  formation  write:  AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSN., 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 
j  1 08- V  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE  •  HAMPSHIRES 

Pure  bred  registered  heavy  wool  and  lamb  producers, 
3  to  5  years  old.  Must  reduce  our  flock.  Also,  our 
prize  winning  herd  ram  in  prime  condition. 

WRITE  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD. 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

SALE  JUNE  15,  1956  •  1:00  P.  M. 

AT  THE  FARM,  BAREVILLE,  R.  D,  I,  PENNA. 
65  HEAD,  SHOW  and  STUD  RAMS  and  EWES 
GUY  HILTON,  Auctioneer 
KENTON,  OHIO  Write  to»  Catalog 


-  30  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES  - 

The  very  best,  bloodlines  and  individuals.  Owner  no 
longer  able  to  care  for  flock.  IVAN  CROSBY, 
WILLARD  MT.,  Rt.  I,  GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE.  ILL. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'N’“a',;;t[.I,,Laarra 

SHEPHERD  PUPS — Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 
Orders.  O.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  —  A.  K.  C.  - 

Beautiful  Litter  by  Brenda  von  Copperbrook 
MRS.  E.  GREWE,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  - 

JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  BORDER  COLLIE  MALE  PUPS 
10  weeks  old  from  registered  and  certified  parents. 
FRANCIS  EIGHMEY,  R.  2,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Phelps,  Kingswood  8-4194 


RABBITS 


ANGORA  RABBITS:  Melrose  Strain  Foundation  Stock. 
America’s  Oldest  Breeder.  MAURICE  SIXBY, 

92  MELROSE  ST.,  BUFFALO  20,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

15  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  CHOICE  TO  FANCY  GRADE  HEIFERS 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


May  19,  1956 
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"Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success  . . . 
batter  irises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  RNY,  R.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


IMPORTED  MINIATURES 
7  PIECES  $1.00 


Clever-Charming!  Each  set  has  tiny  saucer 
(3 Vi  in.  dia.)  and  dainty  matching  cup 
<1  Vz  >n  high)  with  permanently  "planted” 
multicolor  fabric  flowers  Both  posy- 
painted,  glazed  china  pieces  fit  securely 
on  wood  display  stand  Two  complete  sets 
plus  delicate  Spring  flower  boutonniere, 
$2.00  value,  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Order  #68 
Walter  Field  Co.  Dept.  1308,  Chicago  6  III. 

Howsework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging:  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

I:  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  bv 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out%  miser-able . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills.  ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Piils  today  ! 


■  WALL  PBKR 

FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Want  a  lovely  home?  Do  it 
yourself — Easy!  Big  selection, 
designers'  colors,  smart  new 
1956  patterns.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring.  Save 
1/3  to  1/2  wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98.  48th  Year.  Phila  ,  Pa, 


SPRING  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  SPRING'S  smartest  all  wool, 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelty  weaves. 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors.  Amazingly  low 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  Mill.  Make  suits,  coats, 
skirts,  sport  shirts,  children's  wear,  etc.  at  home. 
SAVE  DOLLARS. 

{HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT.  R-3,  WEST  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largement*  In  Album  Form  All  for  35e  Coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  : 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Real  Shortcake  Skyscraper  Style 


To  a  real  old-fashioned  strawberry 
shortcake,  made  with  biscuit  dough, 
you  can  add  a  new-fashioned  touch 
by  serving  the  shortcake  in  three¬ 
storied  style.  You  now  have  the  Sky- 
;  scraper  Shortcake! 

For  this  triple-layer  notion,  cut  the 


biscuit  dough  with  a  large  ^doughnut 
cutter  (for  the  bottom);  with  a 
round  cookie  cutter  for  the  middle, 
and  use  the  “hole  in  the  doughnut” 
piece  for  the  top.  See  the  picture 
herewith.  Remember  to  use  only 
enough  extra  flour,  when  rolling  out 


Are  You  a  Not-so  Tall  Lady? 


Then  you’ll  be  so  pleased  with  this 
home  dress  that’s  created  just  for 
you.  Cut  on  easy-to-sew  princess  lines, 
it  is  accented  with  glowing  contrast 
on  collar,  sleeve  edges  and  tied  belt. 

Pattern  No.  8942  is  a  sew-rite  per¬ 
forated  pattern  in  sizes  14V2,  16V2, 
I8V2,  2OV2,  22Vi,  24i/2.  size  I61/2,  4% 
yards  of  39-inch;  %  yard  contrast. 
25  cents. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  ad¬ 
dress  and  style  number;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

With  your  pattern  order  include 
25  cents  more  for  the  Spring  and 
Summer  ’56  edition  of  our  complete 
pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 


A  Late  Spring 

Spring  here  in  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  quite  delayed.  Pastures 
and  meadows  were  greening  up  a  bit 
in  April  but  it  was  slow  going.  The 
trees  still  raised  their  bare  branches 
against  a  gray  sky  in  early  May  with 
only  the  poplars  showing  growth  as 
they  hung  out  their  brown  tassels. 
The  June  berries,  which  should  have 
been  white  bouquets  then,  were  still 
asleep.  Yellow  daffodils  heralded  the 
late  spring  flower  show  along  with 
bloodroot  whose  white  blooms  re¬ 
semble  snowflakes.  The  April  violets 
weren’t  out  until  this  month,  neither 
were  the  primroses.  But  we  live  in 
hope  of  better  days  just  around  the 
bend  in  the  road.  Mary  Cady 


the  dough,  to  make  it  easy  to  handle. 

Here’s  the  recipe  for  six  servings. 
Use  Vi  cup  shortening;  3  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour;  5  teaspoons  double¬ 
acting  baking  powder;  IV2  teaspoons 
salt;  5  tablespoons  sugar;  %  cup 
milk;  2  eggs  slightly  beaten;  4  cups 
sliced  sweetened  strawberries;  6 
whole  strawberries  for  the  tiptop;  1 
cup  heavy  cream,  whipped. 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients;  cut 
shortening  into  flour  mixture  with 
pastry  blender  or  two  knives  until 
mixture  is  the  consistency  of  corn 
meal.  (A  shortening  made  from 
blended  meat  and  vegetable  fats  is 
perfect  for  shortcake.) 

Combine  milk  and  eggs.  Add  to 
flour  mixture  all  at  once  while  stir¬ 
ring  with  a  fork.  Turn  onto  lightly 
floured  board  or  pastry  cloth  and 
knead  gently  2  or  3  times.  Roll  out 
dough  14  inch  thick. 

Use  graduated  sizes  of  floured  cut¬ 
ters  to  cut  out  a  total  of  18  rounds 
of  dough  (six  rounds  4  inches  in 
diameter,  six  of  2%  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  six  og  114  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter).  Place  rounds  on  a  baking 
sheet.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425  de¬ 
grees  F.)  for  10  minutes. 

Build  individual  Skyscraper  Short¬ 
cakes  by  stacking  the  baked  rounds 
“3  stories”  high,  graduating  from 
big  to  little.  Place  sweetened  straw¬ 
berries  and  whipped  cream  between 
each  “story.”  Top  with  a  little  whip¬ 
ped  cream  and  one  whole  perfect 
strawberry. 


In  Defense  of  Gold 

If  we  were  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  a  golden  flower  called  Taraxacum 
officinale,  we’d  probably  be  praised. 
But  if  we  rise  to  defend  the  yellow 
dandelion,  we  are  scorned  by  many. 
Yet  both  are  the  same  blossom! 

There  are  many  other  good  folk, 
here  and  there,  who  do  come  to  the 
fore  in  fondness  of  this  brilliant 
transplant  from  the  Old  World  that 
splashes  the  fresh  green  of  field,  fen 
and  hillside  with  its  own  sunlight, 
and  brings  the  goldfinch  darting  in 
flight  to  the  joy  of  beholders. 

Dandelion  greens,  young  and  ten¬ 
der,  are  a  table  delicacy,  cooked  or 
in  a  salad;  its  roots  and  leaves  have 
medicinal  value. 

As  for  childhood’s  pleasures,  small 
boys  and  girls  still  bunch  the  rich 
yellow  blooms  round  a  center  of 
violets  for  a  true  nosegay  of  wild- 
flowers.  If  you  know  how,  and  most 
children  do,  you  can  make  the  hol¬ 
low  stems  curl  at  the  ends,  and  the 
perennial  spring  fun  is  watching  the 
dandelion  “blow”  fly  off  from  ex¬ 
cited  puffs  of  breath. 

Let’s  not  scorn  the  golden  sight 
when  dandelions’  bright  heads  spat¬ 
ter  sunshine  round  about  while 
spring  rains  come  pouring  down. 

Marie  Quinn 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Way  of  the  World 

I  saw  some  cunning  puppy  dogs  beside  a  house  today; 

Enclosed  within  a  wire  fence,  they  couldn’t  run  away. 

The  mother  dog  contentedly  lay  on  the  steps  close  by 
And  cast  upon  her  youngsters  there  a  loving  watchful  eye. 

They  were  a  happy  family,  each  canine  wagged  his  tail, 

But  they  won’t  be  a  family  long:  a  sign  said  “Pups  for  Sale!” 

Maine  —  Lucy  Houghton  Jewett 


Your  Needle  Magic 

New  Needlework  PRIMER,  wonderfully  practical  for 
the  beginner  or  expert  in  needlework.  The  PRIMER 
has  24  pages  of  basic  and  advanced  stitches  in 
crocheting,  knitting  and  embroidering. 

The  Needlework  ALBUM,  has  dozens  of  lovely  de¬ 
signs  to  order,  and  a  free  pattern  section.  Two 
separate  books  —  25  cents  EACH. 
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214.  Graceful  linens  for  guest 
room  with  lovely  southern  lady 
as  motif.  Included  are  hot-iron 
tarnsfer  for  two  designs,  also 
crochet  and  embroidery  direc¬ 
tions.  20  cents. 


213.  Not  a  stitch  of  embroidery  is  required  for 
these  colorful  stamp-ons!  Beautiful  flowers  iron 
off  in  minutes  onto  household  linens  and  wearing 
apparel.  20  cents. 


215.  Dainty  little  summer  togs  for  the  family  pe 
—  simple  to  sew  and  embroider.  Tissue  and  hot- 
iron  transfer  included.  20  cents. 
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138.  Sampler  Wall  Panel  in  cross 
stitch  for  any  room  —  handsome  and 
to  do  in  authentic  colorings  of  wild 
ducks  in  flight.  20  cents. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address 
and  pattern  number.  Send  orders  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


That  Half  First  Jar 

Many  queries  have  come  in  asking 
about  the  half  pint  glass  jar  with 
sloping  shoulders,  so  convenient  in 
canning  and  freezing.  This  is  a  Ball 
Brothers  jar,'  their  newest,  and 
should  be  obtainable  at  whatever 
place  you  get  your  glass  jars  for  can¬ 


ning.  The  half  pint  has  the  screw  top 
dome  lid  jar  cap  which,  for  jellies, 
is  much  better  than  the  tin  top,  or 
a  paraffin  sealing. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  the 
half  pint,  write  to  Miss  Gladys  Kim¬ 
brough,  Consumer  Service  Director, 
Ball  Brothers  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  and 
ask  for  the  dealer  nearest  to  you. 


Young  New  Jersey  Mother 
Wins  Top  Award  for  Her  Cooking 


Alvin,  Junior  is  too  young  to  enjoy 
his  mother’s  prize  cooking,  but  he 
does  a  mighty  good  job  of  showing 
off  Mrs.  Yeagle’s  prize  ribbon.  She 
won  it  just  last  fall  at  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Fair  in  her  very  first 
cooking  contest. 

Naturally  Mrs.  Yeagle  of  |Elmer, 
New  Jersey,  is  a  mighty  busy  young 
mother,  but  she’s  found  handy  ways 
of  doing  things  —  using  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  for  in¬ 
stance.  “This  dry  yeast  is  so  easy  to 
use,”  she  says.  “And  so  easy  to  keep 
handy — stays  fresh  for  months.” 

Why  do  prize-winning  cooks  use 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast? 
(Out  of  more  than  9000  surveyed, 
over  90  percent  depend  on  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s!)  Here’s  why:  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  is  the  speediest  yeast  ever. 
And  it’s  easy  to  use,  easy  to  keep 
handy  .  .  .  stays  fresh  for  months! 
With  this  dry  yeast  on  your  shelf, 
you’ll  find  it’s  easier  to  serve  yeast- 
raised  specialties.  When  you  bake 
at  home,  use  Fleischmann’s  Active 


ORIENTAL  TREASURE  CHEST 


with  SIX  JEWELRY  ITEMS 


*6.00  VALUE  for  ONLY  *2.98 


WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS 

Imported  from  Japan  .  .  .  this  four- 
drawer  wood  chest  (8  in.  high)  richly 
lacquered  in  lustrous  jet  black  with  ele¬ 
gant  hand-decorated  designs  in  gold-and- 
silver  colors.  If  you  order  today,  you  also 
receive  a  16-inch  necklace,  earrings  and 
coil  bracelet,  all  of  imitation  pearls,  plus 
matching  size-adjustable  ring  and  two 
carved-effect  plastic  brooches. 


DON’T  SEND  ONE  PENNY! 

Write  today  for  this  7-piece  wonaer  Duy. 
When  the  postman  delivers  it,  pay  him 
only  $2.98  plus  30c  C.O.D.  fee.  We  pay 
postage  and  Federal  taxes.  You  can  save 
C.O.D.  fee  by  sending  $2.98  with  your 
order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  promptly  refunded.  Order  No.  97. 

Walter  Field  Co.Dept.  308, Chicago  6,111. 


DON’T  LET 
mj  V  WATER 

ruin  Washday/ 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


can  have  crystal-clear, 
latable  water  in  your  hoi 
Diamond  Iron  Remo 
Filters  take  out  all  iron  c 
other  foreign  matter.  Cc 
little  —  worth  a  lot. 

BOshkosh  Filter  Or  Softener 

^^^Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


$6.50  Doz.  NYLONS  60-15  LADIES  Stretch  HOSE 
“Fits  All  Sizes.”  A-I-Seconds  Neutral  6olor.  No  COD. 
MELKER,  640  West  239  St.  New  Yerk  83,  N.  Y. 


Freeze  Fresh  Fruits 
New  “No-Failure”  Way 


You  can  freeze  fruits  without  danger 
of  discoloration  or  loss  of  flavor — with 
new  Fruit-Freeze.  As  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  as  the  fruit  itself.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.  Simple  recipes  on  every 
jar.  At  leading  food  and  drug  stores. 
Write  for  free  sample.  Merck  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Dept.  RN-5 


RFVn  V  NR  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators. 
llblULIinU  Galvanized  Steel.  All  sizes.  Saves 
Fuel.  Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote. 
Stapalizes  Oil  Burners.  Catalog  Free. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  RICHFIELD  9.  PENNA. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


THE  CHILD  LIVING  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Who  can  wake  to  the  song  of  a  bird? 

Who  can  hear  the  cry  of  a  baby  sheep? 

Who  can  fall  asleep  to  the  croaking  of  a  frog? 

Who,  but  the  child  living  in  the  country, 

Can  hear  all  these  wonderful  things? 

Who  can  seek  refuge  by  a  bubbling  brook? 

Who  can  play  hide-and-seek  in  the  forest  dark? 

Who  can  scream  and  yell  to  his  heart's  content 
And  know  no  neighbor  will  rant  and  rage? 

Who,  but  the  child  living  in  the  country 
Can  do  all  these  wonderful  things? 

Who  can  smell  the  honeysuckle  in  the  early  June? 
Who  can  scent  the  odor  of  a  rose  in  bloom? 

Who  can  smell  the  threshed  grain  in  the  early  fall? 
Who,  but  the  child  living  in  the  country, 

Can  smell  all  these  wonderful  things? 


Drjwr  by  Betty  Harrison,  15,  New  Jersey 
SEND  IMAGES  FOR  A  SHEPHERD  PUP? 

I  have  written  once  before  to  Our  Page 
and  I  live  on  a  75  acre  farm.  I  have  a 
Saanen  registered  goat  which  I  take  for  a 
4-H  project.  I  love  animals  and  am  saving 
my  allowance  for  a  horse  and  saddle.  Next 
month  t  am  getting  a  German  Shepherd 
pup  Does  anyone  have  any  ideas  as  to  what 
to  name  it?  My  hobbies  are  playing  my 
guitar,  collecting  pictures  of  horses  and  out¬ 
door  sports.  I'd  like  letters,  especially  from 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Southwest.  —  Carlotta 
John,  14  ,  Maine. 


JEFF  HAS  HIS  OWN  COW 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  some  time  but  I  just  discovered 
Our  Page  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  live 
on  a  148  acre  farm  and  am  in  the  eighth 
grade  in  school.  My  hobbies  are  wild  life, 
hillbilly  music,  hunting,  fishing,  writing  and 
learning  new  things.  We  have  27  cows,  a  few 
pigs,  chickens  and  two  dogs.  I  have  two 
clucks  and  a  cow  of  my  own.  Will  anybody 
on  farms  please  send  a  snap  shot  if  possible? 
—  Jeff  Vo.se,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


ALFRED  LIKES  THE  FARM 

Every  Summer  I  go  to  my  Grandmother 
and  Grandfather’s.  I  help  bale  hay  and  drag 
and  plow.  I  can  do  just  about  everything. 
They  have  a  Ford  and  a  Farmall.  I  get  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  milk  the 
cows.  My  grandfather  has  35  head  of  cattle. 
I  used  to  live  on  the  farm  before  I  started 
school.  —  Alfred  Sparling,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


Who  can  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  hill  beyond? 

Who  can  see  the  growth  of  a  little  chick? 

Who  can  see  the  plants  budding  in  the  season  of  spring? 
Who.  but  the  child  living  in  the  country, 

Can  see  all  these  wonderful  things? 


And  who  on  Sunday  morning  can  go  to  a  little  church 

And  bend  down  on  his  kneels  to  thank 

Dear  God  for  letting  him  live  in  the  country? 

Who,  but  the  child  living  in  the  country. 

Can  have  all  these  wonderful  things? 

—  Lucille  Bare,  14,  New  Jersey 


Editor's  Message 


Recently  I  have  had  many  letters  from  new  readers  or,  shall  I  say, 
from  those  who  have  long  read  Our  Page  but  have  never  before  written 
to  it  or  to  me.  We  welcome  them  and  hope  that  we  shall  soon  have 
actual  contributions  from  them.  Many  have  said  that  drawing  and 
writing  are  their  hobbies,  which  fits  perfectly  into  Our  Page’s  idea. 
Contributions  of  this  kind  make  you  participating  members. 

It  is  a  fact  that  those  whose  work  appears  repeatedly  are  the 
ones  we  get  to  know  best.  It  makes  others  say:  “I  wonder  what  he  and 
she  is  like.  I’d  like  to  know  them.”  There  you  are.  .  .if  we  don’t  see 
your  names,  we  can’t  get  to  know  you! 

Don’t  forget  the  saying:  “Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.”  There  is  an¬ 
other  saying,  one  by  Sydney  Smith:  “A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost 
in  this  world  for  the  want  of  a  little  courage.”  —  Elsie  Unger. 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Dillsburg,  Pennsylvania 


MOTHER 

M  is  for  the  Moments  &he  spent  with  you, 

O  is  for  the  One  she  took  to  teach  the 
golden  rule, 

T  is  for  her  Tears  on  your  first  day  of  school, 

H  is  for  the  Hours  she  cleaned  and  sewed 
for  you, 

E  is  for  Enjoyment  when  you  said  “thank 
you.” 

R  is  for  the  Reward  when  you  were  happy 
too. 

In  all  this  I  have  tried  to  say: 

“Mother,  I  love  you.” 

—  Rosie  Robertson.  16,  Pennsylvania 


SEASONS 

When  Fall  comes  around  it  starts  to  get  cold. 

You  put  on  your  jacket  and  meet  it  bold. 

Then  comes  the  Winter  that  makes  it  get 
colder, 

Cars  don’t  start  which  gets  you  older. 

When  Spring  comes  again  it  starts  to  get 
warm ; 

The  leaves  come  out  and  bees  soon  swarm. 

There’s  one  season  left,  the  best  of  them  all; 

It’s  good  old  Summer  when  the  teams  play 
ball! 

—  By  Sandra  Judkins,  15,  Maine 


PETER  AND  PHILIP  IN  WEST  INDIES 

Our  home  is  on  an  island  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  X  like  to  collect  post  cards  and 
have  three  brothers  and  one  sister.  Also 
we  have  a  black  puppy  named  Monkey,  four 
other  dogs,  two  cats,  some  sheep  and  some 
chickens.  My  brother  Philip  would  also  like 
some  pen  pals  among  you  American  boys 
and  girls.  —  Peter  Abbott,  9,  British  West 
Indies,  Philip  Abbott  7,  British  West  Indies. 


ANYTHING  EXCEPT  TURNIPS! 

Our  family  has  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers  who  are  younger  than .  I,  and 
three  sisters  and  one  brother,  older.  I  am 
in  the  seventh  grade  in  school  and  I  like  it 
pretty  well.  My  hobbies  are  stamp  collect¬ 
ing,  drawing,  making  scrapbooks,  music,  pop 
records,  dancing,  collecting  pictures  of 
movie  stars  and  photography.  I  love  horses, 
dogs  and  kittens.  I  like  western  movies  with 
a  lot  of  excitement  and  wild  horses  racing 
across  the  wide  open  plains.  Some  of  my 
sports  are  swimming,  fishing,  ice  skating, 
roller  skating,  etc.  Also  I  like  to  be  m 
plays  and  act.  So  I  guess  I  like  most  every¬ 
thing  except  turnips.  —  Sandra  Millery,  13, 
Pennsylvania. 


A  HOBBY  GIRL 

My  parents  have  received  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  many  years  and  I  always  like 
to  read  Our  Page.  I  am  a  sophomore  in 
school  and  my  favorite  subjects  are  English 
and  Historv.  My  hobbies  are  roller  skating, 
collecting  oopular  records,  round  and 
square  dancing,  playing  basketball  and  writ¬ 
ing  letters.  —  Marie  Olenchak,  15,  Penn¬ 
sylvania, 


FROM  MAINE  TO  TEXAS 

I  didn’t  know  anything  about  Our  Page 
untii  I  got  a  copy  of  Our  Page  from  one  of 
mv  pen  pals  in  Maine.  Then  I  decided  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Page.  My  hobbies  are 
collecting  salt  and  pepper  shakers  and  pic¬ 
ture  post  cards.  I  would  like  to  get  letters 
from  all  over.  —  Betty  Winn.  16,  Texas. 


WANTS  SEACOAST  LETTERS 

This  is  mv  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  am 
a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  my  hobbies 
are  roller  skating,  horseback  riding,  skiing 
and  swimming.  I  love  all  kinds  of  animals, 
especially  horses.  My  favorite  subject  in 
school  is  biology.  Our  home  is  a  60-acre 
farm,  mostly  woods,  I  think  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  a  pen  pal  from  the  seacoast.  — 
Judy  Martin,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Rose  Sparks,  14,  Pennsylvania 


SPRING 

Out  here  in  the  country  it  is  Spring 
The  trees  are  all  in  bud. 

But  everywhere  you  look  and  walk 
All  you  find  is  mud! 

I’ll  fee  so  glad  when  it  is  dry 
And  all  the  grass  is  green. 

And  everywhere  you  turn  around. 
Beauty  can  be  seen. 

—  Nora  Campo,  16,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Smith,  16,  Pennsylvania 


HAS  TWO  PALOMINO  MARES 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  many  years  but 
never  wrote  before.  I  graduated  from  high 
school  last  June.  My  hobbies  are  riding 
horseback,  square  dancing,  roller  skating 
and  collecting  hillbilly  records.  I  have  two 
registered  Palomino  mares:  Tonnette,  two 
years  old;  and  Trinkete,  four  years  old.  I 
enter  all  the  local  horse  shows  and  the  fair, 
also  belong  to  the  Center  Riding  Club.  Will 
others  with  the  same  interests  write  to  me? 
— Patricia  Connelly,  New  York. 


Book  Review  Column 

LASSO  YOUR  HEART:  By  Betty  Cav- 
anna. 

REVIEWED  BY  LUCILLE  BARC,  14.  New 
Jersey. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  well  suited  for 
its  story.  The  author,  Betty  Cavanna,  one 
of  the  best  known  teen-age  authors  of  today, 
writes  a  story  which  makes  excellent  read¬ 
ing  for  boys  and  girls  alike. 

In  this  story  Prudence  Foster,  called  Prue, 
tries  to  lasso  the  heart  of  her  almost  18- 
year-old  cousin,  Cecily  Rountree  (Cissy  for 
short).  The  story  begins  when  Prue  is  in¬ 
vited  to  Cissy’s  debut.  Prue  feels  uneasy 
about  attending  the  debut  because  country 
life  to  which  she  is  so  accustomed,  is  so 
different  from  the  life  her  cousin  leads  in 
the  city. 

On  the  day  of  the  debut  Cissy’s  parents 
receive  a  telephone  call  from  their  married 
daughter  in  Holland  who  tells  of  a  tragedy 
there.  As  a  result  Mr.  and  Mrs  Rountree 
leave  for  Holland  and  Cissy  comes  to  stay 
with  her  cousin,  Prue,  on  her  ranch  in 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  here  that  Cissy  falls  in  love  with 
MacDonald  Price,  22-year-old  ranchhand. 
From  here  on,  I  shall  leave  you  to  read 
this  interesting  book. 


PEN  FRIENDS  VERY  REAL 

Since  my  letter  was  published  on  Our 
Page  I  have  made  pen  friends  with  people 
I  wouldn’t  have  known  if  Our  Page  hadn’t 
existed.  It’s  very  easy  to  forget  you’ve 
never  seen  these  new  friends,  and  to  think 
you’ve  known  them  all  your  life.  I  am  a 
junior  in  high  school  and  my  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  is  business  law.  I  am  very  fond  of 
animals  and  have  three  pets  of  my  own.  My 
other  interests  are  reading,  pen  pals,  music 
and  dancing.  —  Lillian  Dunn,  16,  New  York. 


PLANS  TO  RAISE  PONIES 

Dear  Readers:  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  written  but  I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page. 
I  live  on  a  farm,  you  might  say.  We  have 
two  ponies,  one  reddish  brown  and  a  spot¬ 
ted  one,  two  dogs  and  a  cat.  Our  smallest 
pony  is  expecting  an  addition:  some  day 
we  plan  on  raising  ponies,  mostly  smaller 
ones.  I  am  in  the  band  playing  trombone 
and  in  the  orchestra  playing  violin.  I  will 
answer  all  letters  from  girls  and  boys.  — 
Shirley  Reese,  16,  Ohio. 


ALICE  AND  HER  FOUR  PINTOS 

I  like  horses  and  own  four,  all  of  which 
are  Pintos:  a  stallion,  a  gelding,  a  filly  and 
a  mare  that  is  in  foal.  1  collect  horse 
petures  and  I  like  going  on  trail  rides, 
which  we  usually  do  in  the  Summer.  Now 
a  junior  in  high  school,  I  am  president  and 
representative  of  my  home  room,  Red  Cross 
secretary,  and  also  on  the  pep  squad.  I  like 
ice  skating  and,  in  the  Summer,  swimming. 
Will  you  please  write?  —  Alice  Brola,  16, 
New  York. 


ENJOYS  HER  PETS 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  about 
one  month.  I  go  to  school  and  am  in  the 
seventh  grade.  My  favorite  sports  are  swim¬ 
ming,  badminton  and  skating.  Mv  hobbies 
are  drawing,  painting  and  collecting  pictures 
of  movie  stars  and  horses.  I  love  animals 
and  have  two  turtles,  (Crackle  and  Sleepy), 
a  dog,  Fritzie;  and  a  canary,  Happy.  — 
Caroline  Strandberg,  12,  Massachusetts. 


A  COLLECTOR 

Our  school  is  from  7:45  to  12:00  noon.  I 
am  a  junior.  My  subjects  for  this  year  are 
English  3,  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  De¬ 
sign,  American  History  and  Consumers  Ed. 
My  subjects  for  next  year  are  English  4, 
Problems  of  Democracy,  Physical  Education, 
General  Office  Practice  and  Home  Making. 
They  are  builidng  an  addition  to  the  high 
school.  Also  they  are  building  a  new  Junior 
high  school.  I  have  one  brother;  he  is  in 
the  Army.  We  have  a  few  hens  and  a 
German  Shepherd  dog.  My  hobbies  are  col¬ 
lecting  stamps,  dishes,  banks,  key  chains, 
knick  knacks,  recipes,  picture  post  cards  and 
records.  Also  I  crochet,  knit,  sew,  em¬ 
broider,  watch  TV,  listen  to  radio,  play 
records  and  write  letters.  —  Audrey  Board- 
man,  17,  Massachusetts. 


GETTING  ACQUAINTED 

I  have  not  read  Our  Page  very  long.  1 
have  many  hobbies  such  as  cooking,  reading, 
designing  clothes  and  collecting  paper  dolls. 
I  have  two  tom  cats,  Tom  and  Patches.  We 
also  have  a  bird,  fish  (guppies),  two  sala¬ 
manders  and  two  other  cats.  I  would  like 
it  if  you  would  write  to  me.  —  Myra  Siegel, 
9,  New  York. 


SPRING 

Spring  is  fun  with  lots  to  be  done. 

To  play  and  jump,  to  romp  and  'run. 

When  flowers  sprout,  school  is  out. 

Let’s  all  give  a  shout 

For  there  is  no  doubt 

That  plants  now  unseen 

Will  come  up  nice  and  green. 

-  Susie  Dillman,  9,  Massachusetts 


PUSSY  WILLOW 

Pussy  Willow  ’neath  a  tree. 

Pussy  Willow  looks  at  me. 

“I’m  all  alone,  I’m  sad  and  blue 
I  wish  that  you’d  pick  me  for  you.” 

“Why,  I  would  love  to,  I  am  sure, 

I’d  take  you  home  and  come  for  more.” 
And  so  I  picked,  with  some  to  spare  — 
These  pussies  need  but  little  care, 

—  Dorothy  Hayden,  12,  Vermont 


Drawn  by  Fred  Reed,  15,  New  York 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  another  en¬ 
velope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  address  will 
be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded.  When 
writing  to  person  outside  the  United  States, 
be  sure  to  have  the  correct  postage  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York;  Jean  Briggs,  15;  Charlotte 
Price,  13;  Diana  Barber,  15;  Mary  Munson; 
Alice  Troutoski,  12;  Darlene  Stevens,  11; 
Joan  Liebenow,  13;  Diana  Griffin,  13;  Les¬ 
lie  Hartley,  15;  Cathy  Chauvin,  13;  Edythe 
Wright,  13;  Beverly  Mack,  14;  Vera  Moshier, 
17;  Shelia  McGall,  8;  Martha  Saunders,  13; 
Fay  Salisbury,  10;  Sylvia  Salisbury,  13; 
Diana  Jones,  14;  Barbara  Sullivan,  10;  Barrv 
Sullivan,  8;  Ruth  Ruple,  15;  Joyce  Kiphat, 
15;  Sandra  Hall,  13;  Ronnie  Olin,  15;  Sharon 
Taranto,  9;  Karen  Cox,  11;  Sandra  Down- 
ton,  12;  Ruth  Haines,  17;  Emily  Zwolanowski, 
16;  Anna  Fritschlu,  16;  Edna  Brian. 

Massachusetts:  Barbara  O’Malley,  13; 

Audrey  Boardman,  17;  Nancy  Perkins,  10; 
Patricia  Marble,  15;  Bertha  Nichols,  10. 

Pennsylvania:  Edna  Varnes,  16;  Jeff  Vose, 
13;  Joan  Hoekre,  13;  Eileen  Billard,  17; 
Mane  Olenchak,  15;  June  Griffith,  14; 
Margaret  Lancaster,  13;  Sandra  Hixson,  9; 
Joyce  Smith,  16;  Rosie  Robertson,  16; 
Sharon  Lincoln,  14. 

New  Jersey:  Lucille  Bare,  14;  Candace 
McDermott;  Patricia  Linke,  17;  Betty  Harri¬ 
son,  15;  Lynann  Hulette.  11;  Martha  Hilde- 
brandt,  11;  Gail  Smeris,  12. 

Connecticut:  Elaine  Olson,  15;  Virginia 
Bronson,  11;  Irene  Watrouse.  16;  Marilyn 
Gregos,  12;  Irene  Visnickey,  11. 
l3Vermont:  Irene  Avery,  15;  Edith  Frizzell, 

Maine:  Cherry  Martin,  13. 

British  West  Indies:  Peter  Abbott,  9; 
Philip  Abbott,  7. 

Texas:  Betty  Winn,  16. 

Ohio:  Shirley  Reese,  16;  Carmen  Matti, 
15. 


3SS 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


“Dear  Folks: 

“Bob  and  I  cleaned  up  the  trash  in 
the  garden  this  week  and  are  ready 
to  plow  when  the  ground  is  right. 
It  just  about  gets  to  the  right  point, 
when  it  rains  again  or  there  isn’t 
time  before  chores.  Today  may  see 
the  furrows  turned  over.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  get  all  the  parsnips  dug,  too.  We 
are  enjoying  them  as  the  first  har¬ 
vest  of  this  season.  Rhubarb  has 
quite  large  leaves  now  and  the  straw¬ 
berries  came  through  the  Winter 
very  well.  We  have  high  hopes  for 
the  young  asparagus  that  is  finally 
old  enough  to  cut.  I  hope  to  have 
enough  to  freeze  this  year. 

“Three  big  loads  of  seed  corn  have 
gone  to  market,  which  will  help  our 
standing  at  the  bank.  The  cows  are 
continuing  to  produce  very  well  and 
Homey  might  make  20,000  pounds 
of  milk  this  year  if  nothing  goes 
wrong.  In  terms  of  quarts  for  her 
milking  months,  she  will  give  about 
33  quarts  a  day  for  10  months.  That 
is  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  milk  for  one 
animal  to  produce!  Some  day  we 
would  like  to  have  the  top  producer 
in  the  county — she  may  be  the  one, 
we  hope. 

“Tractors  and  implements  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  steady  stream  up  and  down  the 
road  as  anxious  farmers  try  to  get 
on  any  piece  of  land  that  is  ready.  I 
saw  one  field  today  where  there  were 
rows  of  burned  circles  showing 
where  that  farmer  had  burned  the 
red  kidney  beans  he  had  been  unable 
to  harvest  due  to  the  rainy  Fall  and 
miserable  Spring.  He  didn’t  want 
volunteer  bean  plants  in  this  year’s 
crop,  so  he  burned  them.  The  grass  is 
very  green  and  growing  so  fast  it 
will  need  mowing  right  away.  We 
have  had  our  ‘cat’  in  operation  to 
bulldoze  a  pasture  for  a  neighbor, 
but  it  is  now  in  the  shop  for  repairs. 
For  what  we  have  invested,  Bob 
says  we  get  a  better  return  on  our 
investment  from  the  operation  of  the 
bulldozer  than  from  anything  else. 
We  hope  to  have  it  back  real  soon 
as  we  have  work  promised  for  it.  The 
grass  seed  is  being  sown  in  the 
wheat  every  day  that  it  doesn't  rain 
and  our  miles  of  fences  are  being 
repaired. 


“The  Detroit  milk  fight  last  month 
was  very  exciting  to  all  of  us.  We 
hope  something  along  the  same  grass 
roots  lines  can  get  started  here.  The 
50-cent  increase  they  gained  would 
mean  $10  or  $12  a  day  increase  in 
our  milk  check  and  it  would  be 
worth  the  risk  to  us.  We  have  always 
deplored  labor  for  striking  but,  with 
prices  so  low  and  forecast  to  go  low¬ 
er,  we  feel  our  backs  are  at  the  wall 
and  we  have  to  do  something  dras¬ 
tic.  I  am  seriously  considering  find¬ 
ing  a  job  by  Fall  to  bring  in  some 
outside  income.  It  is  so  frustrating 
to  feel  you’re  just  treading  water  and 
not  getting  ahead,  even  a  little  bit. 
The  mortagage  hangs  heavily  over 
our  heads  and  bills  go  unpaid  from 
month  to  month,  just  adding  to  the 
worry  we  are  never  free  of.  We  love 
our  community  and  the  life  we  lead 
and  just  hope  we  are  not  forced 
to  sell  out. 

“The  4-H  girls  are  arriving  soon  to 
begin  the  spring  sewing.  Pat  cut  her 
dress  out  last  night  and  has  started 
sewing.  This  part  of  the  4-H  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  hardest  because  the  girls 
are  seldom  as  careful  or  patient  as 
they  should  be  so  to  have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  -  looking  garment.  These 
dresses  are  the  ones  they  will  model 
in  the  dress  revue  in  which  the 
clubs  from  all  over  the  county  par¬ 
ticipate  later  on  this  Spring.  They 
can  enter  them  in  our  fair,  too,  to 
earn  an  award.  The  judges  are  very 
strict,  so  I  really  have  a  job  ahead 
of  me  to  help  the  girls  make  dresses 
that  look  nice  on  them  and  are  made 
well  undeimeath. 

“The  other  night  Bob  and  Wes 
Engst,  Bob’s  good  friend  in  the  cow 
wmrld,  attended  a  mass  meeting  of 
dairymen  in  Owego  where  Bob 
spoke.  Bob  is  interested  in  seeing 
this  group  get  started  as  it  is  just 
one  more  indication  that  dairymen 
are  finally  getting  together  to  get  the 
facts  about  their  situation.  Last  week 
the  Farm  Bureau  arranged  to  have 
our  Representative  from  Congress, 
John  Taber,  meet  with  dairymen 
from  his  counties  in  Ithaca  for  a 
daytime  meeting.  After  Mr.  Taber 
spoke,  it  was  time  for  discussion 
from  the  floor  and  one  of  those 
horrible  silences  began  to  take  shape. 


Bob  finally  stepped  in  and  spoke 
for  about  10  minutes.  The  reaction 
was  immediate  and  the  questions  and 
arguments  came  forth  fast  and  furi¬ 
ously.  Congressman  Taber  showed  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  situation  that 
Bob  is  back  in  line  to  vote  for  him 
again.  Bob  said  a  lot  of  people  came 
up  to  him  after  the  meeting  to  ex¬ 
press  their  approval  of  what  he  said. 
Just  as  he  was  leaving,  however,  one 
very  dapper  gentleman  came  up  to 
him  and  told  him  that:  “We  in  Farm 
Bureau  do  not  believe  in  agricultural 
subsidies.”  Bob  had  pointed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting  that  agriculture  is 
not  the  only  group  which  is  being 
subsidized  though  it  is  the  one  we 
hear  most  about.  Well,  Bob  just 
bristled  when  this  gentleman  in¬ 
formed  him  of  his  deviation  from 
the  Farm  Bureau  line  and  he  told 
the  man  he  would  get  his  $20  back 
and  get  out  if  all  the  policies  were 
already  formed  by  the  top  brass.  The 
membership  drive  has  had  hard 
sledding  in  Cayuga  County  and  one 
thing  that  has  been  emphasized 
here  has  been  the  fact  that  ‘your 
voice  will  be  heard  if  you  join 
Farm  Bureau’!  As  soon  as  the 
man  left,  Bob  asked  some  others  who 
he  was.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Farm  Bureau!  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham  gave  Bob  a  copy  of  the  national 
policies  of  Farm  Bureau  so  he  can 
find  out  what  he  supports.  We  have 
much  to  discuss  with  our  neighbors 
these  days,  as  you  can  see. 

“The  men  had  urged  all  but  one 
of  the  cows  back  to  the  barn  one 
morning  last  week  and  it  was  urgent 
that  they  leave,  so  George  and  I  took 
over.  George  ran  hard  around  the 
pasture  to  get  in  this  one  stubborn 
cow  who  wanted  to  get  into  the 
neighbor’s  wheat.  Finally  he  got  her 
to  go  into  the  barn  where  I  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  guide  her  into  the  stanchion. 
After  George  hooked  her  chain  and 
we  were  outside  cleaning  up  around 
the  buildings,  I  suggested  he  de¬ 
served  some  coins  for  his  collection 
for  his  special  effort.  He  is  so  will¬ 
ing  sometimes  and  I  feel  I  ought  to 
make  a  big  fuss  so  he  will  want  to 
help  more.  His  answer  was  one  of 
those  gems  of  wisdom  we  hope  to 
impart  to  our  children,  but  seldom 
get  evidence  of  so  doing.  He  said, 
‘No,  I  earn  my  two  dollars  a  month 
allowance  by  doing  jobs  like  that. 


Dad  pays  my  calf’s  room  and  board 
and  I  have  to  repay  in  some  ways.’ 

“Ricky  is  at  the  wandering  age 
so,  when  he  goes  out  alone  or  with 
a  child  his  own  age,  I  have  to  keep 
him  in  sight  constantly.  I  hate  to 
curb  the  adventuresome  spirit,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  go  crazy  looking  for 
lost  boys  as  I  did  for  George  when 
he  was  little.  I  suppose  a  real  good 
parent  would  take  the  child  for  a 
walk  out  through  the  fields  and 
satisfy  that  yearning  in  the  three- 
year-old.  If  it  ever  gets  warm 
enough  for  a  walk,  I  must  get  those 
Cub  Scouts  on  a  hike. 

“We  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
having  some  of  the  teachers  over  for 
dinner  lately.  I  hope  to  have  a  couple 
of  the  men  teachers  over  next  week. 
Pat  is  at  the  age  where  she  thinks 
it  looks  too  much  like  apple  polishing, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  need  for  us  to 
be  more  friendly  and  outgoing  to  our 
teachers  outside  of  school. 

“Pat  was  the  only  one  to  make  the 
honor  roll  this  time.  The  others  have 
good  reports,  but  not  A  averages. 
Bob  is  bragging  about  his  cows  that 
made  the  honor  roll  for  cows  this 
month.  He  is  gratified  to  see  his  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  barn  showing  up  in  bet¬ 
ter  records.  Love  to  all, 

Dot” 


C.  F.  S. 


Infant  Delaware  Milk  Maid 
Esther  Marie  Schmid  of  Dover,  Del., 
milked  this  coiv  when  she  was  only 
two  years,  one  month  v Id. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


A  modern  electric  range 


will 


cook  three  meals  a  day  for  four  people  and 
all  the  electricity  it  uses  in  a  week  costs 


less  than  a  pound  of  hamburger 


i 


Live  better  electrically. ..  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN  ! 


.  ■  -N-tk  >. 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


-lay  13.  1356 
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The  Magic  Qm  Feed 

There  was  once  a  farmer  who  vowed  that  he 
would  possess  the  finest  cows  in  all  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  would  raise  nothing  but  stock  of  the 
finest  conformation.  His  pure  white  barns  glis¬ 
tened  outside  and  were  clean  as  a  ballroom  in¬ 
side.  He  spent  many  hours  bargaining  for  only 
the  best  of  grains  and  built  a  fine  pool  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  All  in  all,  he 
did  the  very  best  he  could  with  what  he  had. 

Each  spring  his  pasture  looked  soft  and 
green,  but  as  the  sun  grew  warmer,  his  pasture 
yellowed  out.  His  mowing  was  done  by  hand 
and  to  save  a  few  coins  he  would  not  hire  extra 
men.  Despite  his  best  efforts,  his  haymows  were 
always  sparse  and  his  disposition  became  bad 
because  his  fine  stock  fell  off  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

One  day  the  farmer’s  wife  [although  he 
never  knew  it,  she  always  helped  him  out  in  a 
pinch]  went  to  see  a  wise  old  woman  she  knew. 

When  the  farmer’s  wife  returned  home,  she 
told  her  husband  about  a  magic  cow  feed,  a  new 
-bulky  feed  that  had  milk  stimulating  factors 
and  was  high  in  T.D.N.  She  showed  her  hus¬ 
band  a  little  book  that  told  all  about  feeding 
this  carbohydrate  concentrate.  Her  husband 
was  very  happy  because  he  had  heard  for  the 
first  time  about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 


If  you  would  like  complete  information  about  the 
feeding  of  Citrus  Pulp,  write  to: 


CHLOROMERGER  IMP 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Reg.  No.  548960 

Safe  Water 

on  the  farm  is  now  available  for  all  shallow  well 
water  systems.  Protect  your  Farm  and  Livestock  from 
water  borne  diseases.  Removes  sulphur  tastes  and 
odors.  Cost  $79.95.  Used  also  for  swimming  pool 
chlorination.  Lifetime  guarantee.  Electric  models  for 
deep  well  pumping  systems,  municipalities  and  large  in¬ 
stallations,  swimming  pools,  etc.  Filters,  softeners,  etc. 

THE  CHLOROMERGER  CO.  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 

-  KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  - 

Down  Draft  and  Fire  Risk  At  Once,  Forever. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty.  Write 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.,  MFRS. 
DEPT.  RN.  WILLOW  STREET.  LYNN,  MASS. 


FOR  YOUR  HOME 
OR  GIFTS! 

.5 

MAILBOX 
MARKER 


Starlight  Mailbox  marker  for  your  home  or  personal¬ 
ized  gifts. 

The  Starlight  has  white  reflectorized  letters  l'/i"  high 
on  both  sides,  aluminum  solid  plates  2'/i"  x  17  W  long, 
black  baked  enamel  finish. 

Shipped  in  four  days.  Money  back  guarantee.  15  letters 
or  numbers. 

Markers  are  made  in  three  styles,  fourteen  varieties. 
Pamphlet  on  request.  gjyu  $2.29  ppd. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

STARMETAL  CO. 

Stirling  Rd.,  Warren  Twsp.,  Plainfield  9,  N.  J. 


N-E-W  FALSE  PLATE 

From  Your  Old  One  in  24  hrs. 

AS  LOW  AS  *15  — 


I  Vour  Old.  Loose,  Cracked  or 

_  I  Broken  plate  beautifully  remade 

by  competent  dental  specialists.  You  get  a  new.  high¬ 
est  quality,  light-weight,  guaranteed-to-fit  plate  at  a 
big  saving.  What’s  more — you  get  a  30- DAY  TRIAL 
on  a  money  back  guarantee!  No  impressions.  Send 
name  at  once  for  full  details.  Guarantee  Dental  Labor¬ 
atory.  Inc..  803  South  Blvd.,  Oak  Park.  Ill.,  Dept  94. 


works  like  a  hound 


'Patent  i  2634571  cover¬ 
ing  the  Bush-Hog  Rotary 
Cutter,  owned  by  Law¬ 
rence  Bros.,  Inc.,  Selma, 
Ala.  will  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced  to  prevent  duplica¬ 
tion  of  this  cutter. 


MODELS  Pull  type,  5‘,  6',  7'  $ 

Lift  type;  5',  6'  swoths 
ATTACHMENTS  "Fly  ing  Sou 
blade  holder;  fast  hitch;  < 
cutting  (Orchard  mulchin 
high  clipping  (row  crops) 

TREE!  Color  folder  on 
Bush  Hog  line, 

{  Write  BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


com| 


Ask  Your  Tractor  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration! 


Early  in  May  the  administration 
was  fashioning  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
pressive  legislative  victories  since  it 
took  office  in  1953.  After  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
and  after  comments  by  Democratic 
farm  leaders  that  the  action  killed 
any  hope  for  farm  legislation  this 
year,  the  Republicans  were  quietly 
steering  through  Congress  another 
bill  giving  the  administration  every¬ 
thing  it  asked  and  containing  very 
little  that  was  opposed. 

It  appeared  likely  that  there  would 
be  a  bitter  pill  in  the  measure  for 
dairy  and  poultry  farmers  of  the 
Northeast,  however.  The  House 
tacked  on  mandatory  price  supports 
for  oats,  rye,  barley  and  grain 
sorghums  at  levels  five  percentage 
points  below  price  supports  for  corn. 
Also  specifically  approved  was  the 
President’s  action  in  raising  corn 
price  support  levels  to  $1.50  per 
bushel  in  the  commercial  areas  and 
his  unprecedented  step  of  offering 
$1.25  per  bushel  for  commercial  area 
corn  farmers  who  ignore  acreage  al¬ 
lotments.  The  combination  is  eer 
tain  to  increase  feed  costs. 

The  soil  bank,  the  administration’s 
main  farm  plank,  was  approved  in 
the  House  bill  to  the  tune  of  $1,250 
million  per  year;  but  the  House  re¬ 
fused  the  administration-sought  per¬ 
mission  to  pay  out  up  to  $500 
million  this  year  as  advance  rewards 
for  farmers  promising  to  participate 
next  year.  The  administration  made 
only  a  token  fight  on  this  point  in 
the  House,  and  did  not  take  off  the 
velvet  gloves  to  oppose  the  feed 
grain  supports  either. 

Rep.  Halleck  (R.,  Ind.),  G.  O.  P. 

I  House  floor  leader,  made  it  clear  that 
there  would  have  to  be  some  com¬ 
promises,  and  the  White  House  made 
it  quite  clear  that  these  would  be 
acceptable.  It  was  not  certain  that 
Senate  Republicans  would  also  permit 
the  minor  compromises  in  order  to 
speed  passage  of  a  bill,  but  it  seemed 
likely  they  would  in  view  of  the 
White  House  attitude. 

At  all  events,  there  seemed  at  this 
writing  little  chance  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  soil  bank  plan  would 
get  snarled  in  any  more  detours. 

-H  H* 

Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  (D.,  N.  C.)  has 
won  his  won  battle,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  to  put  a  “windfall”  label  on 
payments  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  cheese  processors 
back  in  1954. 

The  payments  were  made  when 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  drop¬ 
ped  dairy  price  supports  from  90  per 
cent  of  parity  to  75  per  cent,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  1954.  Benson  felt  that, 
since  all  processors  would  be  un¬ 
loading  every  available  pound  of 
cheese  on  the  government  at  37  cents 
in  March  so  that  they  could  buy  back 
what  they  needed  at  34  cents  in 
April,  it  would  be  much  better  all 
around  if  the  government  did  not 
actually  take  possession  of  the 
cheese.  This,  he  felt,  would  save 
transportation  and  handling  costs 
and  would  keep  enough  cheese  in 
the  channels  of  commerce  to  prevent 
a  temporary  shortage.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  processors  “sold”  the  cheese 
to  the  government  in  March  and 
“bought  it  back”  in  April.  The 
cheese  never  moved  from  the  ware¬ 
houses,  and  the  only  action  which 
took  place  was  the  writing  of  govern¬ 
ment  checks.  Kraft  Foods,  which  did 
the  biggest  business  of  this  type, 
got  a  check  for  almost  $700,000,  and 
altogether  the  government  made  out 
checks  totalling  $2,500,000.  And  not 
a  pound  of  the  cheese  ever  went 
anywhere. 

Last  year  Congressman  Fountain 
began  a  probe  and  early  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  he  got  from  the  Republican 
comptroller-general  an  opinion  that 


the  transactions  were  illegal  and  un- 
warrented.  At  the  end  of  last  month 
Attorney  General  Brownell  insisted 
that  Benson  demand  repayment 
from  the  companies,  and  that  Ben¬ 
son  take  to  the  courts  any  processor 
who  refused  to  turn  the  money  back. 
Benson  had  little  choice  but  to  com¬ 
ply,  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
whole  thing  will  be  aired  in  court. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  Benson  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
be  called  on  the  carpet  for  these 
dealings.  When  price  supports  are 
slated  to  drop  on  any  commodity,  it 
is  a  usual  practice  for  people  holding 
those  commodities  to  sell  all  they 
have  to  the  government  before  the 
drop  takes  place.  Under  the  law, 
these  commodities  can  be  bought 
back  by  the  same  people  for  the  new, 
lower  support  prices.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  only  thing  new  added 
by  Benson  was  his  elimination  of  the 
necessity  for  paying  handling,  stor¬ 
age  and  transportation  charges 
which,  it  would  appear,  should  be  to 
his  credit  rather  than  to  his  dis¬ 
credit. 

*  *  *  *  * 

USDA  announces  that  all  known 
active  cases  of  vesicular  exanthema 
have  been  stamped  out  in  California, 
the  State  in  which  the  disease  was 
first  reported  in  1932.  The  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  swine  disease  out¬ 
side  California  was  in  1952,  and  it 
resulted  in  the  first  federal  quaran¬ 
tine  order  on  July  24  of  that  year. 
By  mid-August,  1952,  the  disease  had 
appeared  in  18  States.  Vesicular 
exanthema  eventually  struck  in  42 
States  in  all,  but  today  only  one  en¬ 
tire  county  and  parts  of  21  other 
counties  in  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  Jersey  are  under 
quarantine.  USDA,  heartened  by  rid¬ 
ding  California  of  the  disease,  now 
believes  the  outlook  for  eventual 
eradication  from  the  entire  United 
States  is  bright. 

$  iH  $  $  $ 

USDA  reports  that  the  so-called 
price  spreads  on  pork  and  white 
bread  have  been  rising.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  says  charges  for  marketing 
pork  increased  from  21.5  cents  per 
retail  pound  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1955  to  a  record  high  of  25.8  cents 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  while  prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  hogs  were  drop¬ 
ping  sharply.  Consumers  in  1955 
paid  70  per  cent  more  for  white 
bread  than  in  1946,  while  prices  to 
farmers  for  wheat  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  were  raised  by  only  20 
per  cent. 


Goat  Quadruplet's 

I  enjoyed  the  picture  of  the  white 
doe  goat  and  her  twins  on  page  286 
of  the  April  7  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  I  think  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  interested  in  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  our  Brownie  goat  who  has 
done  “it”  two  better  than  the  white 
doe;  in  other  words,  Brownie  has  had 
quadruplets.  These  four  babies  are 
quite  an  attraction  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  G.  F.  Barrett 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Brownie  had  not  one,  nor  two,  nor 
three,  but  four  kids. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


What  to  Do  About  Milk 


farm  women  must  take 

ACTIVE  PART 

As  an  admirer  of  your  honest  and 
fearless  fight  for  right  in  our  farm 
policy  through  long  years  and  an  in¬ 
terested  observer  of  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  here  in  Oneonta,  here  is 
an  idea  of  mine  that  might  help  to 
win  that  fight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  farm  women 
could  furnish  a  big  share  of  the 
energy  in  arousing  their  men  to  take 
more  of  an  interest  in  the  way  their 
business  is  run  (mostly  into  the 
ground  by  our  so-called  leaders)  and 
to  cooperate  more  with  the  men. 
Perhaps  not  every  farmer’s  wife  is 
as  concerned  about  the  business  end 
as  I  am,  for  I’ve  been  running  a 
dairy  farm  for  20  years  now  —  to¬ 
gether  with  my  husband  who  gave 
up  a  better  paying  profession  so  that 
we  could  have  “farm  life.”  He,  like 
all  his  neighbors,  works  so  hard  and 
such  long  hours  that  he  is  too  tired 
to  read  at  the  end  of  a  15-hour  day. 
So  I  am  the  one  who  reads  the  farm 
papers  and  marks  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  items. 

I  find  that  most  of  the  helpful  free 
literature  that  we  receive,  ever  more 
plentiful,  is  too  impractical,  too 
elaborately  technical  and  beside  the 
point,  so  most  of  it  goes  to  the  waste¬ 
basket  unread.  Who  wants  to  wrestle 
with  page  upon  page  of  tiresome 
legal  (or  illegal)  phraseology  that 
even  a  lawyer  cannot  decide  when 
it  always  ends  up  with  nothing?  I 
have  tried  to  voice  my  opinions  on 
the  rare  opportunities  when  a  few 
farmers  get  together  and  I  know, 
while  most  of  them  don’t  like  to 
listen  to  any  woman,  they  would 
listen  to  their  wives,  providing  she 
knows  what  she  is  talking  about.  So 
let’s  make  sure  that  she  does. 

The  way  it  is  here  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  women  feel  the  need  of  so¬ 
cial  life  and  flock  together  for  such 
affairs  as  the  Home  Bureau,  etc., 
which  hardly  fill  the  bill,  offering 
no  advice  for  the  most  important  as¬ 
pects  in  farm  life,  nor  helping  to 
lessen  the  financial  problems.  But 
no  question  about  it,  we  all  like  a 
“kaffee  klatsch.” 

Why  cannot  we  combine  this 
hankering  with  some  useful  dis¬ 
cussions  on  current  farm  issues, 
highlights  of  what  is  going  on,  what 
to  watch  for,  what  to  support,  what 
to  object  to  in  farm  policy?  In  this 
way  the  farmer  who  has  such  little 
time  to  read  or  go  to  meetings  can 
get  his  information  at  close  hand, 
and  his  reaction  is  influenced  by  the 
one  closest  to  him.  With  luck  we 
might  then  get  our  men  to  join 
us  once  a  month  in  an  evening  ses¬ 
sion  of  farm  and  good  neighbor 
policy.  a.  m. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BROOM  IS  NEEDED 

As  a  lifetime  reader  of  your  publi¬ 
cation  I  greatly  respect  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers. 

And,  as  a  dairy  farmer,  I  am  very 
disappointed  at  the  negative  attitude 
on  the  part  of  our  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  When  we  talk  about  grass 
roots,  they  say  we  are  just  “grasping 
at  straws.” 

The  time  during  which  farmers 
can  sell  milk  at  a  loss  is  running  out 
on  many  of  them.  They  have  eaten 
their  fences  and,  before  they  submit 
to  economic  ruin,  they  will  “grasp 
at  straws.”  Inexperienced  as  they 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  ways  of 
organization,  any  grass  roots  move¬ 
ment  needs  experienced  and  courage¬ 
ous  leadership  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
existing  organizations  cannot  see 
their  way  clear  to  help. 

We  produce  annually  over  a 
million  pounds  of  3.7  milk  on  our 
farm.  Meticulous  cost  accounting 
shows  that  it  cost  us  between  $6.03 
and  $6.06  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  during  the  last  three 
years.  During  1954  we  received  an 
average  price  of  $5.12.  During  1955 


we  received  an  average  price  of 
$4.91.  And  1956  will  show  another 
substantial  reduction — we  are  selling 
to  a  plant  at  Order  27  prices. 

Under  these  conditions,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  farmers  feel  that  the 
ways  and  methods  of  trying  to  set 
a  satisfactory  price  have  proved  in¬ 
adequate?  H.  E.  R. 

New  Jersey 


SUCCESS  ON  THEIR  OWN 

Quite  frequently  I  have  noticed  in 
the  columns  of  your  worthy  paper 
complaints  of  milk  producers  about 
the  inadequate  prices  being  paid 
them  by  dealers. 

A  few  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
dairy  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  had 
the  same  feeling  and  they  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  form  a  cooperative  and 
began  processing  and  distributing 
their  own  milk. 

The  first  six  months  were  tough 
ones  but  from  then  on  they  dis¬ 
counted  their  bills,  never  required 
producers  to  keep  milk  home  during 
surplus  season,  and  paid  higher  prices 
than  dealers.  Although  many  ob¬ 
stacles  were  encountered,  their  busi¬ 
ness  continued  to  grow  and  as  of 
1953  their  assets  were  $400,000  and 
yearly  sales  had  reached  almost  lVz 
million  dollars.  They  also  returned 
better  than  60  per  cent  of  the  sale 
price  to  their  producers. 

These  farmers,  instead  of  building 
a  business  for  some  dealer,  did  it  for 
themselves.  Other  dairy  farmers  can 
likewise  if  they  make  up  their  minds 
to  do  so.  These  statements  can  be 
substantiated  and  I  hope  they  will 
serve  to  encourage  dairy  farmers  to 
close  the  gap  between  themselves 
and  the  consumer.  w.  t.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


MILK  DEALER  BACKS  GRASS 
ROOTS  MOVEMENT 

We  enjoyed  your  “grass  roots”  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  April  7  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  wish  to 
commend  you  for  your  outspoken 
leadership  in  regard  to  recent  farm 
developments.  We  believe  that,  if 
some  of  the  reputable  farm  organi¬ 
zations  would  back  up  moves  such 
as  Tri-State  Master  Dairy  Farmers 
advocate,  farmers  could  successfully 
organize  for  a  fair  price  for  their 
milk  at  the  farm. 

Whether  the  farm  leaders  take  up 
the  fight  on  a  “grass  roots”  basis  or 
not,  the  farmers  are  being  inspired 
by  farm  papers  like  yours,  and  any 
more  that  will  encourage  a  farmer 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  his  proper 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  have  talked  to  farmers  and 
farm  implement  dealers  in  our  area 
who  will  be  and  are  encouraging 
farmers  to  back  any  constructive 
organization  of  farmers. 

New  Jersey  Milk  Dealer 


“If  I  owned  that  kind  of  farm  land, 
I’d  give  a  lot  of  thought  to  grass 
and  timber  ” 


May  19,  1956 


says 

Mr.G.CALVIN  KOHN 

North  Collins,  N.Y. 


MILK  MAY  BE 
POURED  OR  PIPED 
INTO  THE  COOLER 


BULK  MILK  COOLER 


The  ICE-BANK  Cooler  that 
Outperforms  them  All! 


^EUMINATES,2|§ 
MILK  CANS^j^J 
AND  CAN  A 
HANDLING  #  I 


Model  Shown  Is  DKS 
300  (300  gollons) 


Also  available  In  100,  150,  200,  250,  400, 
and  700  gallon  capacities. 


Cools  Milk  Fast  and  Economically 
-  and  NEVER  FREEZES  Milk 


Milk  is  cooled  to  below  38°  in  less  than  one  hour 
—  assuring  a  lower  bacteria  count  and  better  milk. 

DARI-KOOL  tanks  are  much  easier  to  clean  because 
the  inner  milk  tank  —  with  its  moist,  refrigerated 
side  walls,  retards  the  formation  of  milk  stone. 

DARI-KOOL  tanks  are  stainless  steel  —  inside  and 


DARI-KOOL’S  ICE-BANK 
AND  GLACIAL  WATERFALL 
ASSURE  FAST,  ECONOMI¬ 
CAL  COOLING 

Cutaway  drawing  shows  how 
DARI-KOOLS  ice-cold  glacial 
waterfall  flows  down  all  sides  and 
bottom  of  milk  tank.  A  large  re¬ 
serve  ice  bank  assures  an  ample 
supply  of  Ice-water.  Milk  is  cooled 
faster  than  by  any  other  method. 


out  (not  painted  black  iron).  The  rugged  10  gauge 
steel  frame  and  bulge-proof  milk  tank  assure  ac¬ 
curate  calibration  and  correct  payment  for  the  milk. 

DARI-KOOLs  are  electronically  calibrated. 

Compare  them  all  and  you’ll  choose  a  farm-proven, 
guaranteed  DARI-KOOL — America’s  largest  selling 
bulk  milk  cooler. 

MEETS  ALL  3-A  SANITARY  STANDARDS 


Send  for  new  booklet  “How  to  Choose  the  RIGHT  Bulk  Cooler’’ 


1444  E.  Washington  Ave.,  Madison  10,  Wis.,  Dept.  87 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


I  DARI-KOOL’s  are  sold 
I  and  serviced  every- 
I  where.  See  your  near- 
I  by  dealer  today  or  mail 
I  coupon  for  facts  and 
I  figures. 

I 


Please  send  —  without  obligation  to  me  —  complete 
information  about  DARI-KOOL  Bulk  Coolers. 

Town . _ . RFD . 

County..., . . . State . .... 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS* 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*B!u-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


100  Superb  Double-Edged  Razor  Blades  $2.00 

Send  to  —  SYMBOLIC  MERCHANDISE  MART, 

P.  0.  Box  77,  Fair  Haven  Station,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
If  Not  Satisfied  Money  Refunded. 
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SAFE! 

New 


NON- 
SIPHON 

JU 


WATER  BOWLS 


Galvanized  Steel, 
or  Grey  Iron. 


Models  NS89B, 
NS69B  and 
NS59B  are  each 

NON  BACK-SIPHONING. 
Now,  your  home  and  farm  water  supply 
can  be  free  from  contamination  from  back- 
siphoning,  old-style  water  bowls.  Other 
Hudson  advantages:  dependable  pre¬ 
cision  valves  will  not  rust  in  or  pound 
under  normal  pressures... bowls  easily 
detached  for  quick  cleaning. ..  best 
materials  for  long,  low-cost  service. 

SIBEST0BUYHE  Ask  V°ur  Dea!er  for  HUDSON, 
safe,NON-SIPHON  Water  Bowls 
— insist  cn  Hudson  for  your  Best 
Buy  and  your  family’s  safety. 

HUDSON 


H.D.  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company 
589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

A  complete  line  of  profit-making  barn 
equipment  including: 


Stalls  & 
Stanchions 


•  • 


Ventilation  j 


GRASS  SILAGE  EARNS 
MORE  PROFIT  IN 
SILVER  SHIELD 
STEEL  SILOS 

Grass  silage  made  in 
SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  lowers  feed 
costs,  turns  “waste” 
into  feed  nutrients. 
Buy  SILVER  SHIELD 
silo  in  size  you  need 
now,  increase  height 
later.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  FREE! 

seeSsbs 

■»Tr77rs«rnn, 


UNIVERSAL  ! 

■  STEEL  SILO  CO.  Box  528R, Weedsport,  N.Y.  | 

N  Please  send  complete  information  on  ® 


Please  send  complete  information  on 
SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silo. 


Name 


Address 


Town  .  State. 


I 

1 

1 

J 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 

because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 

MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  488-A  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.. _ BUFFALO  I.  N.  V. 

I  F  0  R  SALE  - 

I  La  Case  Tractor  with  Lull  I  yd.  Bucket 

All  New  Rubber . . . *  .jiUnS 

I  Ford- Dearborn  Loader  ......  . .  ‘“£.0U 

I  Massey  Harris-Pony  with  Hyway  Mower -  850.00 

I  New  Massey  Harris  22  Tractor . . .  1290.00 

I  LeTourneau  2  yd.  Pan-  on  Rubber 

with  Tractor  .  2000.00 

Power  Take  Off  Units  to  Fit  Oliver  H.  G. 

Terra  Trac  or  Avery  Tractors - (each)  90.00 

Ferguson  Power  Take  Off  Pulley .  35.00 

10x28  Tractor  Tires  4  x  19  Tractor  Tires 

ALL  NEW  BELOW  DEALER  COST 
AVERY  TRACTOR  INC.,  WEST  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 
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BUSINESS  BITS 


More  Livestock  Feed,  Better  Pre¬ 
served.  The  chief  advantages  of  the 
glass-lined  steel  Harvestore  silos  off¬ 
ered  to  farmers  since  World  War  II 
are  that  they  unload  automatically 
from  the  bottom  and  seal  off  ensiled 
feed  from  the  top.  Despite  their  high 
first  cost,  many  have  been  erected 
on  Northeast  livestock  farms.  A.  O. 
Smith  Corp.,  Harvestore  manufact¬ 
urer,  has  recently  formulated  a  new 
plan  called  “vertical  farming.”  One 
of  its  ideas  deals  with  harvesting 
grass-legumes  at  50  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  to  avoid  field  losses  in  further 
drying  for  hay  and  to  avoid  handling 
more  water  in  regular  silage.  The 
half-way  product  is  called  “haylage”, 
and  it  is  said  that  livestock  likes  it. 
The  claim  is  that  with  it  “you  save 
and  feed  89  per  cent  of  your  grass 
crop”;  hay  losses  otherwise  are  said 
to  be  at  least  24  per  cent.  Another 
idea  is  to  ensile  oats  rather  than  to 
mature  and  harvest  them  for  grain. 

.  .  .  “good  oat  silage  .  .  .  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  protein  than 
the  grain  itself”,  it  is  said.  There  is 
the  suggestion  in  the  plan,  too,  to 
put  30-per-cent-moisture  grain  corn 
in  the  Harvestore  without  further 
drying. 

The  palatability  and  digestibility 
of  the  half-dry  “hay”  remain  to  be 
thoroughly  tested  and  the  storability 
of  non-dried  corn  to  be  well  proved. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  plan 
seems  well  conceived  and  adaptable 
to  some,  if  not  many,  farms.  Farmers 
interested  in  it  will  find  it  explained 
and  illustrated  in  detail  in  the  book¬ 
let,  “The  Harvestore  Farm  Profit 
Plan”,  available  free  of  charge  from 
the  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Harvestore 
Products  Div.,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 


Two  New  Grassland  Booklets  — 
“Make  Good  Grass  Silage”  is  the  title 
of  New  Holland  Machinery  Co.’s 
latest  addition  to  its  handbook  series 
on  grassland  farming.  Reasons  for 
ensiling  grass  are  discussed  and  the 
best  methods  of  doing  it  are  both  de¬ 
scribed  and  pictured.  Preservative 
recommendations  are  presented  in 
tabular  form.  This  is  an  informative 
booklet  worth  reading  both  for  re¬ 
minders  and  new  ideas  for  the  grass- 
ensiling  season.  Copies  are  available 
free  of  charge  to  farmers  who  write 
to  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  New 
Holland,  Pa.  The  company  will  also 
send  to  those  who  ask  for  it  a  “New 
Grasses  and  Legumes”  handbook; 
this  names  new  forage  varieties  and 
suggests  which  are  most  adaptable 
to  northeast  agriculture. 

“Streamlined  Methods  of  Hand¬ 
ling  and  Feeding  Forage  Crops”  is 
the  name  of  Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  ex¬ 
cellent  new  edition  of  a  previously 
well-received  forage  booklet.  This 


First  D sj roc  Certified 
Meat-Type  Boar 

The  first  Duroc  boar  to  qualify  as 
a  certified  meat-type  sire  in  the 
United  Duroc  Record  Assn.’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  efficiency  of  swine 
production  was  recently  recognized 
in  Illinois.  Big  Red,  owned  by  A.  S. 
Lehmann,  Pleasant  Plains,  Ill.,  has 
sired  five  litters  which  themselves 
qualify  as  certified  litters.  The  10 
of  his  offspring  slaughtered  —  two 
from  each  of  the  five  litters — aver¬ 
aged  215  pounds  liveweight  at  180 
days.  The  average  length  of  the  car¬ 
casses  was  29.38  inches,  with  1.5 
inches  of  backfat.  The  average  loin 
area  was  5.28  square  inches,  more 
than  1.5  inches  over  the  requirement. 
A  boar’s  certified  litters  are,  out  of 
sows  (over  15  months  at  farrowing), 
those  that  weigh  at  least  320  pounds 
at  56  days  of  age  and,  out  of  gilts, 
those  that  weigh  at  least  275  pounds. 
Eight  or  more  pigs  must  be  farrowed 
and  raised.  Nurse  sows  may  not  be 


covers  the  grassland  program  from 
seeding  to  silage  and  includes,  too, 
special  detailed  information  on  hay¬ 
making,  green  feeding,  temporary — 
as  well  as  permanent — silos,  self¬ 
feeding,  special  grassland  operations, 
and  avoidance  of  poor  silage.  This 
should  be  of  permanent  value  to 
many  farmers’  reference  shelves.  It 
is  available  free  of  charge  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  West 
Bend,  Wisconsin. 


Electricity  Out  in  the  Fields  — 
“Just  as  the  tractor  itself  revitalized 
farming.  .  .,  so  General  Electric’s 
new  mobile-power  generator  for 
tractors  is  expected  to  revolutionize 
farm  tractor  operations”,  says  GE 
about  its  new  tractor-integrated 
generator  that  Internatonal  Harves¬ 
ter  Co.,  for  one,  is  attaching  to  its 
“Farmalls.”  What  the  so-called  “Elec- 
trail”  system  does  is  to  provide  a 
farm  operation  with  a  portable  sup¬ 
ply  of  electrical  current.  Balers,  har¬ 
vesters,  mowing  machines,  manure 
spreaders,  hammermills,  brush  cut¬ 
ters  and  sprayers  may  all  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  electric  motors  to  operate 
off  tractor-mounted  generators,  and 
at  what  is  predicted  to  be  smaller 
costs.  Safety,  convenience  and 
economy  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
this  electrical  system  which  would 
put  the  power  take-off  practically  out 
of  business.  There  are  prospects,  too, 
that  the  electric  current  generated 
on  the  move  may  eventually  be  used 
to  kill  weeds,  sterilize  soil,  operate 
insect  traps,  and  stimulate  plant 
growth  by  use  of  night-time  lighting. 
The  whole  story  of  this  revolution¬ 
ary  development  is  told  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  booklet,  “Electricity  on 
Wheels”,  put  out  by  General  Elec¬ 
tric.  It  is  available  to  farmers  free 
of  charge.  Simply  write  for  it  to 
News  Bureau,  General  Electric  Co., 
One  River  Road,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


Watch,  Then  Weed — “Enjoy  Your 
Garden”  is  the  title  of  a  new  16  mm. 
sound  film  offered  to  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  organizations  for  showing  free 
of  charge  by  the  American  Chemi¬ 
cal  Paint  Co.  In  full  color  and  run¬ 
ning  for  a  half  hour,  the  film  pre¬ 
sents  ideas  and  information  on  vege¬ 
table,  small-fruit,  and  flower  garden¬ 
ing  through  portrayal  of  a  young 
couple  trying  both  to  make  their 
home  look  well  and  to  produce  fresh 
produce.  Elimination  of  weeds  in 
lawns  and  gardens  occupies  some  of 
their  time;  rooting  of  cuttings  is  an¬ 
other  endeavor.  One  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  is  elimination  of  crabgrass 
from  their  lawn.  This  film  should 
be  of  interest  to  country  people  who 
have  time  to  fuss  with  lawns.  And  it 
should  be  worthwhile  for  many  home 
gardeners.  It  is  available  for  free 
showing  simply  by  requesting  it 
from  American  Chemical  Paint  Co., 
Ambler,  Pa. 


Here’s  why. 

When  you  buy  a  chain  saw,  you  'buy  a 
precision-built  power  cutting  tool  of  proved 
efficiency.  As  compared  with  other  tools 
which  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  a  chain 
saw  is  by  far  the  best  thing  yet  for  fast 
cutting  with  minimum  labor  and  expense. 

Your  dealer  is  specially  equipped  and 
trained  to  maintain  this  efficiency.  He  can 
give  all  parts  of  your  chain  saw  .  .  .  motor, 
guide  bar,  sprocket  and  cutting  chain  .  .  . 
the  periodic  expert  service  they  require  to 
assure  you  of  best  results  from  them. 

He  can  advise  you  on  the  correct  routine 
filing  and  maintenance  which  you  yourself 
give  your  chain  saw. 

He  is  the  chain  saw  owner’s  best  friend 
because  he  understands  chain  saws:  their 


0REG0N®-fZ£  your  saw 


care,  repainpnd  operation. 

When  you  have  a  chain  saw  problem  of 

anykir'd"'  SEE  YOUR  DEALER 

Yours  for  saw  chain 
at  its  best. 

-3ait-3ile  3teddie 

OF  OREGON 


with  OREGON®  CHAIN  and  ACCESSORIES 

Q  Copyright  1955  by 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  G0RP. 

PORTLAND  22.  OREGON 


The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
grr>,  and  all  other  corn-pulling 

birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  ffl  "7C 
for  4  bushels  seed  S'  ‘  • '  « 
(1  pint)  enough  4  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  I  U  U 

(Vi  Pint)  enough  on 
for  I  bushel  seed  •OU 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hall  Formulae  Co* 
Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


wuiirk 


[Lets  6et  him  out 


f  No,  jm  not.  loft^s  quicfeT 
dead.but  what  Pc.—  /  \ 
is  that  stufff  ■  -MJ&Uj 


used,  but  synthetic  milk  may  be  used 
as  a  supplement;  it  cannot,  however, 
be  the  exclusive  nutriment.  There¬ 
after,  each  pig  of  a  certified  litter 
must  weigh  200  pounds  at  180  days 
of  age,  or  the  equivalent  at  lesser 
age.  Two  pounds  of  weight  are  de¬ 
ductible  from  the  200 -pound  mini¬ 
mum  for  each  day  under  180  days 
of  age.  The  carcass  measurement 
standards  that  must  be  met  by  each 
member  of  a  certified  litter  at  vari¬ 
ous  ranges  of  weight  are:  180  to  199 
pounds — loin  area  minimum,  3.5  sq. 
in.;  carcass  length  (first  rib  to  aitch 
bone)  range,  28-31.5  in.;  fatback 
thickness  range,  1. 1-1.6  inches;  200  to 
214  pounds — loin  area,  3.75  sq.  in.; 
carcass  length,  28.5-32  in.;  fatback 
1.2-1.7  in.;  215  to  230  pounds  —  loin 
area,  4.0  sq.  in.;  length,  29-32.5  in.; 
fatback  1.3-1.8  inches. 


George  F.  Clement,  Landaff,  has 
been  elected  Master  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Grange. 
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NATURAE. 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
(Money  <• 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professional  — - 

Method  makes  beautiful  per- 

nn  r-\  i  ^  tF  I  O  rtlatA  f  PDtYY 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savinga 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
prun  un  fcUnUCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
util  LI  till  Ifllint  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  n^w  plate  for  80  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  ro 
EXACTLY  whatyouwant.  Ifnot  delighted.  Clinics! 
returns  ev®rv  cent  vnn’ve  paid  Write  immediately. 


CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY  Depf.  C69-E 

335  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Grass  Silage _ 

Past.  Present  and  Future 


(Continued  from  Page  370) 

lage.  Most  of  the  nutrients  in  ground 
grains,  hominy,  and  citrus  meal  are 
preserved  in  the  ensiling  process; 
not  more  than  one-fifth — and  as  little 
as  one-eighth — is  lost. 

Length  of  cut  is  of  importance  in 
helping  to  insure  good  silage  because 
the  finer  the  crop  is  chopped  the 
closer  it  will  pack.  The  chopper 
should  be  adjusted  to  no  longer 
than  a  half-inch  cut;  a  quarter-inch 
is  better.  Knives,  of  course,  should 
be  kept  sharp. 

The  time  to  cut  for  maximum 
benefits  should  be  no  later  than  one- 
third  bloom  for  alfalfa,  before  full 
bloom  for  the  clovers,  and  soon  after 
the  head  emerges  from  the  boot  in 
grasses.  There  is  a  two-fold  reason 
for  this:  (1)  it  is  the  time  of  highest 
feeding  value  of  the  crop;  and  (2) 
getting  the  crop  off  the  field  at  this 
stage  allows  a  heavier  second  cut¬ 
ting,  which  is  usually  superior  to 
first  cutting  for  hay. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked, 
“What  are  the  best  crops  for  silage?” 
There  is  no  one  best  crop;  all  of  our 
good  species  of  grasses  and  legumes 
make  good  silage  if  the  ensiling  job 
is  well  done.  However,  most  experi¬ 
enced  operators  prefer  a  mixed 
grass-legume  seeding  as  being  a 
better  balanced  feed  and  because 
acre  yields  are  usually  higher  than 
from  a  single  species. 

Types  of  Silos 

Formerly  in  the  Northeast,  about 
the  only  type  of  silo  was  the  con¬ 
ventional  upright.  They  still  pre¬ 
dominate  and,  whether  as  wood,  -tile, 
concrete  stave,  poured  concrete,  or 
metal,  they  do  an  efficient  job  if  a 
few  precautions  are  observed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  trench  and 
bunker  silos  have  been  increasing  in 
popularity  because  of  their  low  initi¬ 
al  cost  and  ease  of  filling  and  empty¬ 
ing  or  self-feeding.  Some  precautions 
need  to  be  taken  if  this  horizontal 
type  of  storage  is  to  be  a  success.  In 
the  first  place,  the  trench  or  bunker 
should  be  located  where  drainage  is 
adequate — a  slight  slope  is  a  good 
spot — and  surface  water  should  not 
be  permitted  to  leach  through  the 
pile;  otherwise  much  spoilage  from 
rot  will  result.  The  finished  pile 
should  be  well  rounded  off  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  terrain, 
should  be  protected  with  a  cover  of 
dirt,  sawdust,  old  hay,  straw,  lime, 
or  whatever  is  available,  and  a  shal¬ 
low  trench  should  be  plowed  above 
the  upper  end  and  along  the  sides 
to  deflect  surface  water.  Plastic  cov¬ 
ers  have  been  used  but  they  are  easi¬ 
ly  damaged  and  may  not  be  re-usable 
after  exposure  to  weather.  Well- 
planned  trenches  are  protected  by 
roofs. 

Thorough  packing  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  this  type  of  silo  and  is  best 
done  by  driving  a  tractor  or  truck 
over  the  pile  many  times  as  the 
trench  is  being  filled  and  once  a  day 
thereafter  for  at  least  a  week  before 
the  final  rounding  off.  When  it  is 
time  to  feed  from  a  trench  or  bunk¬ 
er,  only  one  face  of  the  pile  should 
be  exposed — at  the  lower  end,  dis¬ 
turbing  the  top  as  little  as  possible. 
Numerous  self -feeding  devices  have 
been  developed  for  such  silos. 

When  the  above-ground  or  bunker 
silo  is  constructed,  care  should  be 
taken  that  air  does  not  enter 
through  the  sides.  This  might  happen 
if  only  a  single  thickness  of  boards 
or  planks  is  used.  This  difficulty  can 
be  overcome  by  using  second-hand 
plywood  or  having  a  double  thick¬ 
ness  of  boards  with  strong  building 
paper  between.  This  silo  lends  it¬ 
self  to  ensiling  of  long  grass  either 
loose  or  baled,  but  there  are  practi¬ 
cal  difficulties  involved.  Stored  loose, 
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the  silage  is  not  easily  removed;  and 
some  farmers  have  discontinued  the 
practice  for  this  reason  Others 
claim  success  by  using  a  chain  saw, 
a  hay  knife,  or  a  broad  axe  to  get  it 
out.  If  a  preservative  is  needed,  it  is 
difficult  to  assure  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  and  this  also  is  true  where  bales 
are  ensiled.  The  Massachusetts  Sta¬ 
tion  is  endeavoring  to  perfect  a 
method  that  will  meter  fine  powders 
like  sodium  bisulfite  into  the  crop 
as  it  goes  through  the  baler,  but 
efforts  thus  far  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Sprinkling  the  preservative 
on  each  tier  of  bales  as  they  are 
placed  has  been  tried  without  suc¬ 
cess. 

Precautions  with  Upright  Silos 

The  silo  walls  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  old  dried-on  refuse  from 
previous  fillings.  This  is  usually 
moldy  or  rotten  and  can  inoculate 
the  newly  stored  crop  with  undesir¬ 
able  micro-organisms.  It  should  be 


John  Vondell,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst 

In  his  Massachusetts  laboratory,  J. 
G.  Archibald  checks  quality  of  grass 
silage  by  its  volatile  acids  and  bases. 

done  as  the  silo  is  emptied  each 
year;  easily  attended  to  them,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  difficult  chore  in  an  empty 
silo.  The  interior  surface  of  silo  walls: 
should  be  painted  with  a  suitable: 
preservative  every  few  years  to  pro-; 
tect  against  corrosion  by  silage  acids 
and  consequent  weakening  of  the 
structure.  Numerous  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

Lateral  pressures  are  greater  with 
grass  than  with  corn  silage;  hoops 
should  be  tightened  or  replaced  if 
necessary.  On  older  wooden  silos 
which  have  been  used  for  corn,  some 
additional  bottom  hoops  may  be 
needed. 

Good  drainage  at  the  base  is  im¬ 
portant  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  cold, 
soggy,  unpalatable  silage  frequently 
found  in  the  last  few  feet  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  A  foot  or  so  of  coarse  gravel 
will  be  adequate  if  the  underlying 
soil  is  light  and  porous.  In  heavy  soil 
a  tile  drain  leading  to  a  ditch  or 
stream  is  recommended.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  also  eliminates  the  nui¬ 
sances  of  odor  and  of  the  flies  so 
often  seen  in  barnyards  where  silage 
juice  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a 
low  spot.  Moldy  silage  around  the 
doors  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  tack¬ 
ing  tar  paper  or  heavy  building 
paper  over  each  door  as  the  silo 
is  filled. 

Levelling  of  each  load  of  chopped 
fodder  as  it  is  blown  in  is  a  good 
practice  as  it  results  in  more  uni¬ 
form  packing  and  settling;  but  tramp¬ 
ing  except  at  the  top  before  sealing 
is  wasted  effort.  The  weight  of  even 
a  few  hundred  pounds  of  grass  cre¬ 
ates  much  greater  downward  pres¬ 
sure  than  the  weight  of  a  200-pound 
man.  Filling  needs  progress  only  a 
little  way  before  tons  of  downward 
pressure  are  created  in  the  silo. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of 
sealing  the  top;  the  one  we  have 
used  for  many  years  results  in  a  loss 
usually  of  only  around  a  ton  of  si- 


low  cost  fly  control 
for  dairy  barns 

one  spraying  of 

DIAZINON 

kills  flies  for  4-6  weeks 


TWO  OR  THREE  RESIDUAL  SPRAYS  OF  DIAZINON  WILL  CON¬ 
TROL  FLIES  ALL  SEASON  in  your  dairy  barns  and  other  farm  buildings. 

This  is  important  to  the  contentment,  welfare,  and  production  of  your 
herd,  and  to  your  profits.  Agricultural  experts  estimate  milk  production  losses 
due  to  flies  at  between  8%  and  20%. 

DIAZINON,  a  product  of  Geigy  research,  is  the  most  effective  fly  control 
chemical  you  can  buy.  Yet  it  is  low  in  cost  because  of  its  long  residual  action. 
diazinon  knocks  flies  down  fast  and  is  effective  against 
strains  which  have  become  resistant  to  other  types  of 
fly  control  chemicals. 

Exhaustive  tests  have  shown  that  proper  residual 
applications  in  dairy  barns  do  not  result  in  milk  contami¬ 
nation.  diazinon  is  relatively  simple  and  safe  to  use. 

Simply  cover  all  livestock  feed  and  drinking  fountains. 

Remove  animals  from  building  during  spraying  operation 
and  keep  them  out  for  four  hours.  (Do  not  spray  animals.) 

diazinon  is  available  in  wettable  powder,  emulsifi- 
able  solution  and  granular  bait  formulations.  Ask  your 
farm  supply  dealer  for  diazinon  today. 

Use  GEIGY  METHOXVCHLOR  to  round  out  your  fly  control  program.  Direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  methoxychlor  to  livestock  (or  use  in  back-rubbers)  is 
effective  in  controlling  horn  flies,  lice,  and  ticks.  Geigy  methoxychlor 
is  safe  to  use.  It  has  low  toxicity  to  man  and  animals  and  provides  long 
residual  action  against  insects. 
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ORIGINATORS  OF  DDT  INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  •  Division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation 

89  Barclay  Street  •  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


NEW  TONEMASTER 

HEARING  AID 


TAKES  THE  RECEIVER 
OUT  OF  THE  EAR 
FOREVER 


mm 


ADVIKTIllD  IN 

The  Saturday  Evening 

POST 


•  NO  RECEIVER 
BUTTON  •  NO  WIRES  •  NO  BULKY 
GLASSES  . . .  JUST  ONE  TINY  UNIT  BEHIND 
ONE  EAR!  •  WEIGHS  FRACTION  OF  AN 
OUNCE  •  USE  TELEPHONE  NATURALLY 

•  ENDS  CLOTHING  STATIC  FOREVER 

It’s  easier  to  put  on  than  a  pair  of  glasses — fits 
comfortably  and  unnoticed  behind  one  ear.  No 
cords,  headbands — nothing  interferes  with  com¬ 
plete  freedom.  Women  completely  conceal  it 
with  a  bit  of  hair.  Full  range  fingertip  adjust¬ 
ment. 

You'll  marvel  at  the  all-directional  hearing. 
You  hear.right  up  at  the  ear — the  natural  place 
to  hear! 

Try  the  New  Tonemaster  Cordless.  You’ll 
never  go  back  to  the  muffled  "swish,  swish"  of 
an  ordinary  hearing  aid.  Act  now.  Send  for  free 
illustrated  literature. 


Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Literature  to 

TONEMASTER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

128  S.  Monroe  St.  Peoria  43  ,  III. 


NO  MORE  BACKACHES 

PLANT  YOUR  GARDEN  THE 
MODERN,  QUICK  AND 
EASY  WAY. 

The  SO  &  SO  SEEDER  plows 
a  furrow,  sows  seeds,  covers 
them  and  marks  the  next  row 
for  planting,  all  in  ONE 
operation.  Handles  more  than 
40  kinds  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds. 


BACK 


Excellent  for  distri¬ 
buting  fertilizer.  10 
money  back  guar. 


PRICES 

POSTPAID 

$8.95 

per  unit 


$9.95 

with  marking 
attachment 


Write  for  free  circular  R 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


NO.  CHATHAM 
NEW  YORK 


N/ 


WHEN  YOU  BUT 

SPRINKLER 

IRRIGATION— 


A  TIO*. 


It  \ 
JC  j 
jc, 

I  <•/ 


Two  Choices: 
ALLUME 

•  STEELUME 

•  Engineered  to 
your  land,  water,  crops. 

•  FREE  estimates,  details,  plans 
at  responsible  dealers  near 
you.  Specify  IRECO. 


Manufactured  by 
IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Eugene,  Oregon 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  "7  ?5 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  wV1 


Pumps  3.000  GPH :  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Us*  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1 '  In¬ 
let:  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 

rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with  J 
order  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J. 


SALESMEN  —  Side  Line  Calling  on  Hardware  Trade, 
5  &  10  Stores.  Lawn  mower  sharpener  selling  retail 
for  $1.00.  Salesman  commission  30%  all  States  but 
New  Jersey.  New.  PROBST  SHARPENER. 
WAYNE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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SAVES  YOUR  SILO  —  money  and  ensilage,  too! 


WOOD 


UN  A- LINER 

Jelled.  ..factory  creosote  treat^ 


NEW  WOOD  LINER  for  Concrete 
Tile  and  Steel  Silos. 

Save  Refinishing  and  Frequent 
Patching.  Install  Unadilla’s  new 
low-cost  wood  liner  —  a  “sure¬ 
fire”  remedy  for  acid-weakened, 
juice-worn  Masonry  and  Steel 
silos.  Made  of  strong,  creosote- 
treated  2"  dowelled  staves  —  all 
pre-cut  for  quick  installation  by 
any  handyman.  Available  on 
short  notice  —  any  size. 


MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 
REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 
MINIMIZES  LEAKING.  CRACKING 
CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 
INSTALLS  EASILY 


DEPT.  CU-5S  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


HALF  THE  WORK 
TWICE  THE  PLEASURE 

when  you  ride  .  .  . 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
ON  tOW,  EASY  TERMS 


eAvei? 

riding  traitor 


Power  and  fraction  fo  handle  toughest  jobs  . . .  steer¬ 
ing  and  control  so  easy  a  boy  or  girl  can  handle  it. 
Service-proved,  engineered  design.  Quality  pre¬ 
cision  construction.  Low,  low  maintenance.  Full  6 
h.p,  Wisconsin  heavy-duty  engine.  22  matched 
farm-quality,  heavy-duty  implements  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  four-season  utility. 

Four  models  .  .  .  wheel  or  patented  tiller  steering. 

Sold  and  serviced  nationwide.  For  literature  and 
name  of  dealer,  write  Dept.  RY. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1 849 
STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 


58T56A 


OATy  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Hit* 
*  //A  ■  c-  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  trlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLO  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


Boom  Sprayer 


TRAILER-MOUNTED 


FOR  ABOUT  SAME  PRICE 
AS  TRACTOR-MOUNTED 


$65  Under  Last  Year’s  Price 


6-row  sprayer,  model  #140,  including  ftailef 
(less  tanks).  Will  carry  110  gals,  liquid. 
Other  trailer  or  tractor-mounted  boom 
sprayers  available. 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  DEPT.  9-B 


Sharpen  Lawnmowers  and  Ice  Skates,  do  it  yourself 
and  avoid  delays  also  expense.  The  Probst  principal 
is  unique  in  that  it  brings  the  modern  science  of 
the  perfected  sharpening  stone  into  a  simple  hand 
operated  tool.  Your  blades  are  not  ground  away,  its 
fun  to  do,  simple,  and  saves  you  money.  Its 
Guaranteed.  Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  PROBST  SHARPENER. _ WAYNE.  N.  J. 

-  MEN!  SAVE!  QUICK,  SMOOTH  - 

COMFORTABLE  SHAVES  OR  MONEY  BACK 
100  DOUBLE  EDGE  BLADES  $1.00  Postpaid 
Every  Blade  Guaranteed!  Compare  with  others  selling 
for  5c  each.  Join  our  mailing  list!  No  C.O.D.  please. 
Send  remittance  to:  ENDICOTT  RAZOR  BLADE  CO. 
BOX  104.  ENDICOTT.  NEW  YORK 


Ask  your  car  dealer  or 
Independent  Service  Station 
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lage,  sometimes  as  little  as  half  a 
ton.  The  silo  is  filled  to  capacity, 
allowed  to  settle  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  is  refilled.  The  pile  is 
levelled  and  tramped  thoroughly 
and  there  is  blown  in  about  a  foot 
of  poor  quality  fodder  such  as  pas¬ 
ture  clippings  or  old  hay;  some¬ 
times  we  use  sawdust.  Tramped 
thoroughly  again  each  day  for  sever¬ 
al  days,  then  all  entrances  are  closed. 
Plastic  caps  are  being  rather  widely 
advertised  for  sealing,  and  their  use 
apparently  results  in  little  or  no 
spoilage.  But  the  cash  outlay  for 
them  may  be  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  amount  of  silage  they  save. 
If  they  prove  to  be  re-usable  for 
several  years  they  will  doubtless 
effect  some  saving. 

Possible  Future  Developments 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  making  grass  silage  of 
much  of  our  hay  crop,  especially  the 


first  cutting,  in  the  humid  north¬ 
east  presents  so  many  advantages 
that  an  increasing  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  will  adopt  the  practice.  Methods 
of  harvesting  and  storage  have  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  practice 
was  started  20  years  ago  and  we  can 
look  for  further  improvements. 

Among  these  will  be:  more  general 
use  of  preservatives  and  condition¬ 
ers;  better  constructed  trench  and 
bunker  silos;  more  practical  arrange¬ 
ments  for  self-feeding;  more  durable 
plastic  covers;  possibly  plastic  en¬ 
velopes  for  individual  bales.  We  may 
even  get  to  the  point  of  preserving 
green  crops  by  refrigeration,  as 
much  human  food  is  now  preserved. 
If  and  when  such  a  method  becomes 
practicable,  the  product  will  not  be 
silage  at  all,  but  original  green  crop 
with  all  its  nutrients  preserved. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  all  efforts  directed  toward  forage 
preservation. 


Meet  a  New  Farm  Pet — 

The  Mexican  Burro 


The  burro  is  the  first  animal  man 
domesticated  and  the  first  he  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  He  dates  hack 
to  early  Biblical  times.  The  burro 
or  donkey,  originally  known  as  the 
ass,  has  been  a  friend  to  man 
longer  than  the  horse  or  mule,  may¬ 
be  even  longer  than  the  dog.  Web¬ 
ster  defines  a  donkey  as  an  ass,  a 
stupid  fellow.  But  to  anyone  who  has 
real  knowledge  of  burros,  they  are 
far  from  stupid.  In  fact,  they  are 
smart,  stubborn,  cute,  patient  and 


", Nicky ”,  three-year  old  jenny,  poses 
with  the  author’s  grandson,  Kip 
Koelbl. 


kind,  and  they  have  saved  the  lives 
of  many  an  old  prospector  by  lead¬ 
ing  him  to  water  when  hope  was  all 
but  lost. 

The  burro  was  introduced  to 
America,  according  to  tradition,  by 
the  Spanish  some  300  years  ago.  The 
Catholic  priests  who  came  to  Mexico 
to  convert  the  Indians  and  explore 
the  land  brought  these  little  animals. 
They  knew  their  ability  to  live  in 
arid  land  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
camel.  A  full-grown  burro  will 
weigh  only  about  350  pounds  but  he 
can  easily  pack  200-pound  loads. 
Burros  live  longer  than  horses. 
There  is  a  large  monument  in  Color¬ 
ado  erected  in  memory  of  “Prunes”, 
a  faithful  burro  who  lived  to  be  37 
years  old.  When  Prunes’  master  died, 
his  last  request  was  that  he  be  cre¬ 
mated  and  his  ashes  buried  with 
Prunes. 

The  burro  is  not  a  hybrid  animal, 
as  some  believe;  he  reproduces 
regularly  each  year.  There  is  a  say¬ 
ing  that  if  you  “cross  a  sherass  with 
a  stallion  you  get  a  hinney,  cross  a 
male  ass  with  a  mare  and  you  get  a 
mule,  cross  a  mule  and  you  get  your 
head  kicked  off!”  A  burro,  like  a 
mule — but  no  hybrid — has  lots  of 
will  power,  but  also  a  lot  of  won’t 
power. 

These  little  fellows  make  ideal 


pets  for  children.  They  are  easy  to 
keep,  eat  most  anything  edible  from 
lawn  cuttings  to  dry  bread,  can  be 
kept  in  the  garage,  and  are  slow  and 
easy  going.  If  a  child  falls  off,  the 
burro  stands  still  until  he  climbs 
back  on,  and  they  never  run  away 
and  upset  the  cart  like  some  ponies 
are  apt  to  do.  Thus  they  are  safe 
for  children.  If  one  forgets  to  feed 
or  water  them,  they  seem  to  subsist 
just  the  same.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  burros  that  are  downright 
mean  in  temperament,  but  you  may 
be  sure  they  are  made  that  way  by 
being  teased.  They  soon  learn  who 
their  master  is  and  they  respond 
with  kindness  if  so  treated. 

Due  to  the  sparse  vegetation,  the 
Mexican  burros  are  much  smaller 
than  the  ones  native  to  our  country. 
But  import  a  pair  up  north  where 
we  have  lush  pastures,  give  them 
some  grain,  and  each  generation  will 
be  larger  than  the  one  before.  They 
can  stand  our  winters  provided  they 
have  some  shelter  in  stormy  weather. 

The  reason  that  prospectors  used 
them  was  that  they  are  so  sure¬ 
footed,  will  pick  the  best  trail  over 
the  mountains,  carry  a  big  load  and 
live  off  the  country.  There  are  still 
some  wild  horses  in  the  West,  espe¬ 
cially  California,  but  I  understand 
they  have  been  thinned  almost  to 
extinction  because  they  make  good 
dog  food. 

This  writer’s  first  experience  with 
burros  was  about  1925  when  he  had 
a  pair  shipped  up  from  Texas  for  his 
son  who  v/as  ten  at  the  time.  They 
cost  $5.00  each  in  Texas  and  exactly 
$50  each  on  arrival  at  our  express 
depot.  For  several  year’s  all  the  boys 
in  the  neighborhood  had  a  big  time 
with  them.  They  broke  them  to  ride 
and  drive  single  and  double.  After 
our  boy  outgrew  them,  they  were 
sold.  Now,  the  writer  has  a  ten-year- 
old  grandson,  and  maybe  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  his  second  childhood  for  he 
has  started  another  small  herd  on 
his  farm,  with  the  idea  that  the  pas¬ 
tures  will  be  kept  clean  of  weeds, 
too. 

Caring  for  the  burro  in  Summer 
is  simple.  A  pasture  of  one-third  to 
one-half  acre  will  support  him 
nicely.  A  small  block  of  salt  and  a 
supply  of  clean  water  are  needed, 
and  any  tidbits  of  stale  bread  or 
cake,  if  available,  can  be  provided. 
In  Winter  a  burro  should  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  clean  quarters  where  he  can 
get  shelter  from  stormy  weather  and 
be  fed  plenty  of  hay.  A  poor  quality 
of  hay  is  all  right.  The  burro  should 
be  watered  at  least  twice  daily. 
Sawdust  or  shavings  make  good  bed¬ 
ding.  Straw,  is  good,  too;  but,  if 
straw  is  used,  burros  eat  quite  a  lot 
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of  it.  They  thrive  on  dry  vegetation. 

As  to  breeding,  a  jenny  wili  have 
one  colt  each  year.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  approximately  11 
months.  It  is  best  to  have  them  bred 
in  the  late  Spring  or  early  Summer 
so  the  colt  will  arrive  during  warm 
weather.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take 
any  special  care  of  the  pregnant 
jenny  or  feed  her  anything  extra. 
But  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  pint  of 
oats  twice  daily  during  the  winter 
months;  a  stronger  colt  will  result. 

When  a  burro  roams  wild  in 
mountainous  country,  its  hoofs 
wear  off.  When  confined  to  sandy  or 
smooth  areas,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  them  trimmed  in  the  Spring. 
This  should  be  done  only  by  a  husky 
man  who  knows  how.  A  burro  does 
not  seem  to  cooperate  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  but  a  husky  man  can  hold  a 
foot  if  he  just  hangs  on  until  the 
burro  senses  what  is  wanted  and 


then  stands  quiet.  I  never  heard  of 
anyone  putting  shoes  on  burros. 

As  to  the  value  of  a  burro  as  a 
work  animal,  it  can  be  easily 
broken  to  pull  a  wagon  or  to  culti¬ 
vate  crops  but,  with  our  modern 
ways  of  doing  things,  it  is  rather 
slow.  The  primary  use  of  the  burro 
is  as  a  pack  animal  in  rough  country. 
As  I  see  it,  the  greatest  value  of 
the  burro  in  our  modern  world  is  as 
a  pet  for  children.  Each  burro  is  dif¬ 
ferent  and,  with  reasonable  kindness 
and  undersanding,  can  be  taught 
to  do  tricks  and  even  to  work. 

The  best  advice  to  a  prospective 
purchaser  is  to  buy  a  young  burro 
about  weaning  time  and  bring  it  up 
with  the  children.  It  will  teach  them 
about  animals,  give  them  a  lot  of 
pleasure  and  constructive  experi¬ 
ence,  and  maybe  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.  Ralph  D.  Stowell 


A  Good  Dairy  Team 


Wexvale  Farms  in  Wexford  Coun¬ 
ty,  Michigan,  is  a  fine  example  of 
dauntless  determination,  good  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  successful  ownership  of  a 
high  class  herd  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  The  160-acre  farm  lies  in  an 
area  of  sandy  loam  soil  and  plenty 
of  hills  and  valleys;  it  is  well  suited 
to  grassland  farming.  John  and  Carl 
Gustafson  started  with  a  love  for 


Here  is  Carl  Gustafson  with  his 
registered  Milking  Shorthorn  cow, 
Lakeside  Princess  4  th,  who  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  evolution  of 
the  Wexvale  Farms  herd. 

fine  dairy  cattle  developed  from  their 
experiences  as  boys  on  their  father’s 
farm,  where  a  few  Durham  cows 
were  raised,  and  they  have  come  far 
with  it. 

It  was  only  about  15  years  ago 
that  they  started  out  in  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  way  indeed.  The  boys  borrowed 
$80  and  bought  one  good  animal. 
Soon  they  bought  a  registered  Milking 
Shorthorn  bull,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  off  to  a  good  start, 
Then  John  was  called  into  service, 
and  the  program  slowed  up.  Help 


was  difficult  to  get,  and  the  whole 
Wexvale  Farms  program  just  limped 
along. 

Then,  with  John  out  of  service 
again  in  1946,  they  bought  a  regis¬ 
tered  heifer,  and  she  had  a  heifer 
calf.  But  here  Mother  Nature  step¬ 
ped  in  and  produced  nothing  but  bull 
calves  for  five  years! 

Their  early  animals  were  good  pro¬ 
ducers  but  they  lacked  the  type  that 
was  sought.  Udder  development  did 
not  suit,  so  the  cows  were  sold.  Then 
the  Gustafsons  bought  two  regis¬ 
tered  calves  from  a  southern  Michi¬ 
gan  breeder  of  fine  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  One  of  the  calves,  Shady  Lawn 
Marshall,  was  a  bull,  and  the  other 
calf  was  Lakeside  Princess,  the 
Fourth,  a  heifer.  This  pair  started  a 
home-breeding  program  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  herd  now  outstanding 
among  Milking  Shorthorns  of  the 
whole  country. 

What  has  the  Gustafsons’  determ¬ 
ination  brought  them?  A  fine  herd, 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  fi¬ 
nancial  security.  They  have  been 
paying  off  their  mortgages  on  their 
two  adjacent  farms  and  have  built 
a  registered  herd  of  some  40  head  of 
cattle.  Their  surplus  calves  are 
sold  for  breeding  stock;  their  milk 
goes  to  a  nearby  city  dairy.  The 
Gustafsons  grow  all  of  their  own 
roughage  feed  and  also  grain.  The 
brothers  feel  that  they  have  come 
a  long  way  since  the  day  they  bor¬ 
rowed  $80  to  start  into  the  dairying 
business.  Their  cattle  are  consistent 
winners  in  local  dairy  shows  and 
they  have  the  greatest  faith  in  their 
choice  of  a  good  “all-around  breed 
for  the  area”,  their  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  Fern  Berry 


Angus  Futurity  Entries 


Over  300  head  of  Angus  cattle 
from  34  northeastern  farms  have 
been  nominated  to  the  Eastern  An¬ 
gus  Futurity  to  be  held  during  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  September. 

The  largest  single  entry  is  that 
of  Rally  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y., 
with  seven  bulls  and  30  cows.  Mea¬ 
dow  Lane  Farm,  North  Salem,  N.  Y., 
nominated  three  bulls  and  17  cows 
and  Mole’s  Hill  Farm  of  Millerton, 
N.  Y.,  has  nominated  four  bulls  and 
15  cows.  Other  farms  nominating 
more  than  10  head  are:  Bent  Lee 
Farm,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Babcock 
Farms,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Gibbet  Hill 
Farm,  Groton,  Mass.;  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Stock  Farm,  Randolph,  Vt.; 
Whitetail  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.; 
Hockhockson  Farm,  Eatontown,  N. 
J.;  Mahrapo  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J.; 
Heckmeres  Highlands,  Valencia,  Pa.; 
Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  and 
Downsbragh  Farm,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Farms  nominating  less  than  10 
head  are:  Ben  Tulloch  Farm,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.;  Bywood  Farm,  Canaan, 
Conn.;  Echo  Falls  Farm,  New  Hope, 


Pa.;  Graystones  Farm,  Cornwall 
Bridge,  Conn.;  H.  &  L.  Farm,  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  J.;  Hedgerows  Farm,  West 
Cornwall,  Conn.;  Hillhaugh  Farm, 
Stanford,  Vt.;  Katidid  Farm,  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y.;  Kent  Hollow  Farm, 
New  Preston,  Conn.;  Penn.  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa.; 
Ravenscroft  Farm,  Kent,  Conn.; 
Windermere  Farm,  Derby,  Conn. 

Hemlock  Hill  Farm,  Northfield, 
Mass.;  Home  Acres  Farm,  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.;  Laurel  Hill 
Farm,  Blandford,  Mass.;  Oronoque 
Farm,  Southbury,  Conn.;  Dale 
Fletcher  and  Son,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.; 
Crestfield  Farm,  Hopewell,  N.  J.; 
3-E  Ranch,  West  Acton,  Mass.; 
Hampden  County  Training  School, 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass,  and  Stillwater 
Farm,  Salisbury,  Conn,  have  also 
nominated  animals  for  the  futurity. 

An  eight-class  show  will  be  offered 
this  year  with  the  judging  taking 
place  on  Wednesday,  September  19. 
Animals  entered  in  the  Eastern 
Angus  Futurity  are  also  entered  in 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  open 
show. 


THE  RUGGED 


PUMP 

FOR  RUGGED  JOBS 


I  UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 

UPPER  COURT  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  name  of  local  dealer  and  free  fold- 

*  ers  on household  water  systems, irriga- 

I  tion  pumps.  Depth  of  my  well  is  about _ ft. 

Name _ _ 

I  Address  _ _ _ 


res,  ror  ruggeaness  you  just  can  t  Deat  a  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  pump.  Take  Universal’s  new  jet  water 
systems,  for  instance.  No  moving  parts  below 
ground  .  .  just  the  precision-balanced,  brass 

impeller  assuring  years  and  years  of  dependable 
performance  without  costly  breakdowns. 

Universals  are  rugged  performers,  too.  You’ll  get 
more  water  than  from  other  pumps  their  size. 
Saves  on  power.  Wide  variety  of  models  for  deep 
or  shallow  wells  to  meet  your  specific  needs. 
Let  us  send  you  complete  details. 


RID  PONDS 


AND  LAKES  OF 

WEEDS 


Kills  Water  Weeds... 

ATLAS  "A”  — Widely  used  .  .  . 
highly  recommended.  Controls  many 
kinds  of  underwater  weeds  and 
certain  algae. 

Controls  Algae... 

DELRAD  —  Particularly  effective 
against  pond  scum  algae. 

PHYGON  XL  —  Controls  "pea 
soup”  or  bloom  producing  blue- 
green  algae. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletins 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


EASY  to 
Pull  On  or 
Off  Over 
the  Shoe! 

Built  for  Long, 
Hard  Wear. 

Very  Flexible,  Top  Quality. 
Black  Rubber 

Slip-proof  Tire-Tread  Soles. 

Adjustable  Top  Strap.  12  "  High. 

Sizes  through  14.  Each  size 
fits  same  size  shoe. 

Only  $7.50  Pr Postpaid 

Be  Sure  to  Give  Shoe  Size 

RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  4  Whitehead  Rd.,  Trenton  4,  N.  J. 


ALUMINUM  ASPHALT 


WATERPROOF 
ROOF  COATING 


Reduce  temperature  under  roof  15°-20°.  Ap¬ 
ply  on  any  type  roof,  $2.63  per  gallon,  packed 
in  5  gallon  cans,  F.O.B.  Rome,  N.  Y.  Check  or 
money  order  with  order.  Manufactured  by: 

JONES  PAINT  CO.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


GUIDE  LINK  —  Reamed 
rivet  holes  give  precision  fit, 
eliminate  stretch  and  “chain 
slop”  for  less  wear,  longer 
service. 


ROUTER  —  Precision 
ground,  chrome  plated  high 
grade  steel  means  longer 
life,  less  sharpening. 


SIDE  LINK  — Shaped  for 
proper  sprocket  fit,  ample 
“riding”  area  reduces  bar 
wear  and  gives  smoother 
cutting. 


RIVET — Large  head  plus 
hardened  bearing  surface 
helps  maintain  chain  tight¬ 
ness,  assures  longer  life. 


See  your  authorized  dealer  or  send 
coupon  for  information  on  BlueJet  Chains 

BIUEJET  CHAIN  CO.  H46 

2704  Fourth  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Name . . 
Address 
City. ... 
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HARD-STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg* 
noted  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

CONCRETE 


May  19,  1956 
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Healthy  Chick  News 

MAY  1  956 

COME  TO  • 
mi  BABCOCK 
BARBECUE 
July  ]Q,  1956 

Many  povltrymen  like  yourselfi  all  over  the 
country,  have  asked  —  'Babcock  —  when  are 
you  going  to  have  another  barbecue  at  your 
farm?1'  We  have  made  arrangements  to  hold 
our  barbecue  at  the  time  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  man's  Get-Together  at  Cornell  July  10 
and  II,  The  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell  is 
setr.ng  up  a  fine  educational  program  for  you 
The  late  afternoon  and  evening  of  July  1 0th 
are  open  house"  here  at  Babcock's.  See  our 
man  Ihatchery  building,  our  incubators,  IBM 
machines,. -Our  egg  grading  and  cooling  rooms, 
and  juf  automatic  egg  vending  machine  for 
retad  customers.  Between  now  and  July  10th, 
we  plan  to  erect  a  Florida  style  hen  cage  plant 
which  you  can  see  in  operation.  We  plan  to 
operate  these  cages  in  warm  weather  only.  Also, 
we  ll  have  ’  floor  birds"  on  display  with  various 
types  of  water  troughs  and  feeders.  After  the 
barbecue,  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Council 
will  put  on  a  whiz-bang  zippy  program  for  you 
here  at  our  farm. 

I'd  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Poultry  Departs 
men t  at  Cornell  and  the  New  York  State  Pout* 
try  Council  do  not  necessarily  endorse  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm  or  its  products. 

So  many  poultrymen  said  they  enjoyed  our 
1952  barbecue  so  much  that  we  are  holding 
this  one  by  popular  demand.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money,  but  the  pleasure  of  having  you  stop 
here,  whether  you  ever  buy  a  Babcock  chick  or 
not,  w'tl  make  it  worthwhile  to  us.  We  sure  like 
visitors! 


FEET  HURT? 


~~ - _  _  ...  WHERE] 

Try  DR.  BARRON  ShV  hurts; 
New  FOOT 
*  CUSHIONS 


;oii-sro*s' 


© 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt  _ 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron  s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
Boles  of  your  feet— help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  vent;  ated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S„ 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  tor  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  S  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
NOW!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  «NC., 

Dept.  5EE,  177  East  75th  St.,  New  York  21,N.Y. 

NEW  BOOK 

Free l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 


ANGONAS 


1956  whit*  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
largs  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dezen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  H I -QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 


and  Prices. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 


BOX  N.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 


GRAYBILLS  CmCKS 


Get  our  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Describ¬ 
ing  the  Breeding  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
Mount  Hope  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds,  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed. 
Post  Paid.  Live  Del.  Guar.  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 
Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6.  Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


Babcock's  1952  Barbecue.  We  served  3,000 
Guests  m  70  min. 

Please  write  us  for  tickets  to  the  Big  Free 
Babcock  Barbecue.  It's  free  to  our  customers, 
feed  salesmen,  county  agents,  and  to  all  poul- 
trymeo  who  attend  the  Cornell  Poultrymen's 
Get-Together,  whether  they  are  Babcock  cus¬ 
tomer.  or  not. 

FRET  TRUCK  DELIVERY  ON  BABCOCK  CHICKS 

We  are  now  pretty  well  set  to  deliver  your 
order  of  chicks  right  to  your  door  in  our  own 
trucks  This  is  on  orders  for  500  or  more  pullets. 
We  ore  now  setting  up  delivery  schedules  for 
various  Spates.  Would  you  like  to  raise  Babcock's 
Healthy  Leghorns  if  we  deliver  them  to  you? 

May  Prices  Lower 

We  always  reduce  our  prices  in  May,  June 
and  the  summer  months,  We  offer  you  bargains 
now  to  save  you  money  and  keep  our  breeders 
busy, 

Please  Write  Us:  For  FREE  barbecue  tickets, 
catalog,  prices,  delivery  schedules. 

Sincerely, 

&A8C0CK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc 

Route  SR. -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BIG  GIANT  TYPE  PULLETS 

Wh.,  Brn.,  Buff 
LEGHORNS 
Austra-Whites. 

Minorcas 
FREE  Catalog. 

Colors. 

BUSH  HATCHERY,  RNY, 


Surplus  Ckls 


SM99  $149 

I  up  I  100  up 


>  up 

FOB  ”  FOB 

CLINTON,  MO. 


G  XT  I  N  E 

10  to  24,  35  cents  each;  25  to  99,  32  cents 
each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each, 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Del. 

Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
Started,  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
24  years.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  O.  D. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM. 

BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA.  _ 


BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks.  Red  Crosses. 
$6.00-100,  $11.00-200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as¬ 
sortment  $2.50-100.  $4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  FARM.  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA. 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue.  White,  Black  Shouldered. 

Guaranteed  Purebred  Varieties.  Early  Hatched  1955. 
$30  pair.  1954  pairs  will  heed  Spring  1956  —  $45. 
A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston.  N.  V. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less  than  100 

add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White.  Brown,  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


ORDER  POULTS  EARLY—  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

with  Empire  White  Strain  added  to  our  breeding  flock. 
U  S.  Mass,  pullorum  clean.  Free  catalogue.  ANDY'S 
TURKEY  FARM,  Carlisle,  Mass.  Tel.  Emerson  9-9665 

Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville  Whites. 

Poults  available  April.  May  and  June.  Pullorum  clean. 
RALPH  SANBORN.  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 

IF  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW- 
BROOK  USD  A  Beltsville  Broadbreasts.  Free  Circular. 
MEAOOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 

GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 

WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH,  VIRGINIA 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 

“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Opportunity  tor  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  tind 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Who  Is  More  Efficient, 
Producer  or  Distributor? 


Because  of  the  poultryman’s  stake 
involved,  I  would  like  you  to  ac¬ 
quaint  R.  N.  Y.  readers  with  the 
contents  of  my  recent  letter  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  B.  Darrah  of  Cornell: 
“Dear  Professor  Darrah: 

“I  was  much  interested  in  the 
‘shell-less  eggs’  —  eggs  broken  out 
and  sealed  in  plastic  containers  — 
that  you  brought  to  our  exposition  in 
January.  However,  since  I  have  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  abouf  the  effect 
of  this  procedure,  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  express  some  views 
which  are  different  from  your  own. 
Among  farmers  the  feeling  is  unani¬ 
mous  that  this  method  of  marketing 
eggs,  if  adopted,  would  seriously 
weaken  the  position  of  producers. 

“There  are  two  main  reasons  for 
this.  First,  it  would  be  a  major  pro¬ 
cessing  step  between  farmers  and 
consumers,  and  all  experience  indi¬ 
cates  the  cost  would  have  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  producers.  Of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  it  would  make  more  difficult 
the  sale  of  eggs  directly  to  stores 
since  considerable  equipment  would 
be  needed  and  probably  a  food  hand¬ 
ling  license  would  be  required. 

“This  subject  is  important  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  belief  that  the 
answer  to  marketing  problems  lies 
in  promotional  devices  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Some  are  novel  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  of  them  are  useful  but 
we  should  not  overrate  their  im¬ 
portance.  One  type  of  carton  may  sell 
more  eggs  than  another,  but  we  are 
not  sure  how  much  the  total  sale 
of  eggs  is  increased.  The  total  food 
intake  is  fairly  inelastic  and  the 
promotion  of  one  product  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  another  and,  as 
promotion  of  all  products  increases, 
the  rate  of  return  rapidly  decreases. 
Volume  in  itself  is  very  beneficial  to 
processors  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
beneficial  to  producers,  as  we  found 
out  last  year.  Supermarkets  and 
large  organizations  may  be  the  best 
merchandisers  of  eggs  but  the  pro¬ 
ducer  who  sells  to  smaller  outlets  is 
still  apt  to  net  from  eight  to  nine 
cents  more  per  dozen. 

The  advice  of  the  College  has  been 


to  tell  us  that  we  must  be  more 
efficient.  I  think  it  was  Dean  Marble 
who  said,  in  another  connection,  that 
the  idea  works  so  long  as  not  every¬ 
one  does  it.  If  you  are  more  efficient 
than  your  neighbors,  you  put  him 
out  of  business.  But  what  happens 
when  he  becomes  efficient  too?  It  is 
not  well  known  that  by  industrial 
standards  farmers  are  pretty  effi¬ 
cient  right  now.  Judged  by  invest¬ 
ment  per  man,  long  considered  a 
reliable  indicator  of  efficiency,  farm- 
mers  are  more  efficient  than  either 
the  steel  or  the  auto  industry.  Must 
we  look  forward  to  more  birds  per 
man  and  a  larger  capital  investment 
just  to  hold  on  to  present  income? 
Does  efficiency  for  farmers  mean 
less  return  for  both  capital  invested 
and  for  labor  than  it  does  for  any¬ 
one  else? 

“Sometimes  I  think  that  all  the 
talk  about  efficiency  is  just  a  con¬ 
venient  way  of  avoiding  more  funda¬ 
mental  and  tougher  problems.  The 
present  attitude  seems  to  be  that 
farmers  can  always  find  room  to  be 
more  efficient,  whereas  the  costs  of 
food  distributors  (and  profits,  too) 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry  and 
must  be  considered  fixed  and  un¬ 
changeable.  Certainly,  if  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  food  industries  continues 
and  if  farmers  have  no  more  than 
their  present  weak  bargaining 
power,  then  efficiency  will  avail 
little. 

“I  was  glad  to  note  that  in  the 
last  part  of  your  recent  article  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  in  which 
you  also  spoke  of  shell-less  eggs, 
you  spoke  of  ways  in  which  farmers 
could  get  around  barriers  to  reach 
the  retailer  and  consumer.  More  of 
this  work  is  needed  and  I  hope  this 
is  only  the  beginning. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Raymond  Sachs,  Poultrymen’s 
League  of  Central  New  York" 

[Ed.  —  Prof.  Darrah  was  offered 
the  opportunity  to  reply,  but  he 
stated  he  was  “not  interested  in  re¬ 
plying  publicly  to  Mr.  Sach’s  letter.”! 


THE  HENYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PLATT 


Effects  of  Leucosis 

I  do  not  keep  a  big  flock,  but  each 
year  have  so  unusual  a  trouble  that 
I  believe  you  may  be  willing  to  give 
me  some  information.  Every  year 
some  of  my  hens  become  blind,  and 
some  grow  lame.  h.  l.  s. 

The  blindness  noted  in  your  hens 
is  probably  the  result  of  leucosis. 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  blind 
birds  will  continue  in  production 
providing  they  locate  feed  and  water: 
I  have  seen  many  blind  ones  keep 
on  laying  for  many  months.  The  car¬ 
cass  probably  would  be  entirely  fit 
for  human  consumption,  although 
legally  a  diseased  bird  cannot  be 
sold  for  such  purpose. 

The  leg  weakness  you  have  noted 
in  your  young  chicks  from  time  to 
time  probably  is  from  leucosis  also, 
being  simply  another  manifestation 
of  the  disease. 


Why  Didn't  Poults  Hatch 
Out? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  my 
turkey  poults  to  die  in  the  shell  the 
last  day  of  incubation?  Some  eggs 
were  picked  through,  and  all  birds 
were  completely  formed.  b.  f. 

When  turkey  poults  die  in  the 
shell  just  at  the  end  of  the  incuba¬ 
tion  period,  the  chances  are  that  the 
machine  was  running  at  sub-normal 
temperatures.  The  first  thing  to  do 


is  to  check  the  thermometer  as  well 
as  the  temperature  control  equip¬ 
ment  so  as  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
error.  The  second  possibility  might 
be  improper  humidity  control,  the 
eggs  usually  being  too  dry.  A  third 
point  to  consider  would  be  the  diet 
of  the  breeding  stock  as  well  as  the 
season  of  the  year.  Turkey  hatches 
for  some  reason  tend  to  become 
poorer  as  the  hatching  season  pro¬ 
gresses.  In  other  words,  one  can  have 
good  hatches  early  in  the  Spring  and 
then,  after  the  birds  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  for  three  or  four  months, 
hatchability  decreases.  There  is  very 
little  you  can  do  in  this  regard,  as¬ 
suming,  of  course,  you  feed  a  high 
quality  turkey  breeder  mash.  You 
might  check  with  your  feed  company 
on  this  score. 


Hens  Eat  Thin-Shelled  Eggs 

Could  you  please  tell  me  how  I  can 
stop  my  hens  from  eating  their  eggs? 
They  eat  them  as  soon  as  they  lay 
them.  l.  m. 

Egg  eating  in  chickens  generally 
develops  from  the  production  of 
eggs  with  too  thin  shells.  Therefore, 
the  best  method  of  correcting  the 
habit  is  to  be  sure  the  birds  have 
an  ample  supply  of  oyster  shell  or 
other  calcium  carbonate  material.  In 
addition,  they  should  also  receive 
some  cod  liver  oil.  This  combination 
almost  invariably  results  in  stronger 
egg  shells,  after  which  the  egg-eat¬ 
ing  habit  will  correct  itself.  There 
is  no  particular  cure  other  than  to 
follow  a  practice  that  will  supply 
the  hens  with  what  they  need  to 
make  good  strong  shells. 
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Management  of  Laying  Flocks 


The  Nutrition  Council  of  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Assn, 
has  recently  made  some  recommen¬ 
dations  for  successful  laying  flock 
management  that  are  related  to  12 
different  poultry  operations.  The 
recommendations  were  developed  by 
85  scientists  after  a  two-year  study 
of  research  results  from  the  48  land 
grant  colleges,  experiment  stations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
private  feed  companies.  Here  is  what 
they  suggest  as  means  to  successful 
egg  enterprises: 

Floor  Space  —  A  minimum  of  250 
square  feet  should  be  provided  every 
100  light-breed  layers  and  350  square 
feet  each  100  heavy-breed  layers 
when  the  birds  are  in  continuous 
confinement.  These  totals  include 
area  covered  by  roosting  pits. 

Feeder  Space  —  A  minimum  of  40 
linear  feet  of  feed  hopper  space  is 
recomended  per  100  layei*s  when  all 
feed  is  provided  in  hoppers.  (A  six- 
foot  feeder  open  on  both  sides  has  12 
linear  feet  of  feeding  space.)  When 
grain  is  fed  in  litter,  or  when  me¬ 
chanical  (automatic)  feeders  are 
used,  provide  a  minimum  of  30 
linear  feet  of  feed  hopper  space  per 
100  layers.  Approximately  one-half 
a  linear  foot  of  grit  hopper  space  and 
one  linear  foot  of  calcium  supple¬ 
ment  space  should  be  provided  per 
100  birds. 

Types  of  Feeders  —  Any  type  of 
feeder  is  satisfactory  as  long  as  birds 
can  feed  adequately  from  it  without 
waste.  Feeders  which  rest  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  litter  are  pre¬ 
ferred  for  heavy  breeds. 

Distance  of  Feeder  to  Waterer  — 
It  is  recommended  that  all  feeders 
be  within  15  feet  of  a  waterer  with¬ 
in  the  pen. 

Water  Space —  At  least  an  eight- 
gallon  gravity  flow  tank  waterer  or 
its  equivalent  should  be  provided  for 
every  100  layers.  A  minimum  of  one 
round  automatic  or  jet  flow  waterer 
is  recommended  for  150  birds.  When 
trough  type  automatic  waterers  are 
used,  provide  a  minimum  of  eight 
linear  feet  per  100  layers.  More 
drinking  space  is  beneficial  in  hot 
weather. 


Roost  Space  —  When  roosts  are 
used,  a  minimum  of  six  to  seven 
inches  of  space  per  bird  should  be 
provided,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  laying  bird.  This  allows  for 
50  to  58  feet  per  100  layers;  in  warm 
climates  up  to  75  feet  per  100  layers 
may  be  desirable.  A  wired-covered 
dropping  pit  is  recommended. 

Nest  Space  —  A  minimum  of  20 
individual  box-type  nests  should  be 
provided  for  every  100  birds.  Two 
community-type  nests  two  by  six  feet 
should  be  the  minimum  for  100  birds. 

Artificial  Lights  —  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  artificial  light  be  used 
for  both  market  egg  and  hatching 
egg  layers  to  provide  an  average  13- 
14  hour  light  period  per  day.  An  in¬ 
tensity  provided  by  one  clean  60-watt 
bulb  suspended  seven  feet  from  the 
floor  space  for  each  200  square  feet 
of  floor  space  is  recommended.  The 
period  of  artificial  light  application 
is  optional,  although  morning  light 
is  preferred  for  economy. 

Litter  —  Provide  at  least  four 
inches  of  suitable  litter  at  time  of 
housing.  Cane  pulp,  shavings,  sawT- 
dust,  crushed  corn  cobs,  chopped 
straw,  peanut  hulls,  and  peat  moss 
may  be  used.  It  should  be  free  from 
injurious  materials.  Frequent  ad¬ 
ditions,  with  stirring,  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  so  that  the  total 
may  amount  to  six  to  eight  inches  in 
depth  six  months  after  housing.  Re¬ 
use  of  old  litter  is  not  recommended. 

Cannibalism  Control  —  It  is 
recommended  that  all  layers  be  de- 
beaked  electrically,  when  necessary, 
to  control  cannibalism.  Many  prefer 
to  do  this  at  housing  time  to  elimin¬ 
ate  an  extra  handling.  Feed  must  be 
kept  fairly  deep  in  hoppers  when 
layers  are  debeaked. 

Mating  of  Breeders  —  Generally, 
it  is  well  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
six  to  seven  light-breed  males  or 
seven  to  eight  heavy-breed  males  per 
100  females.  Breed,  strain  and  gener¬ 
al  experience  are  factors  which  must 
be  considered. 

Confinement  —  All  laying  and 
breeder  flocks  should  be  totally  con¬ 
fined  for  most  satisfactory  operation. 


. . .  with  a  concrete 
poultry  house 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a  20'  x 
70'  concrete  poultry  house  like 
this  with  these  materials. 

FOB  FOOTINGS  AND  FLOORS 

29  cu.  yds.  ready-mix  concrete 

or 

168  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
17  cu.  yds.  sand 
23  cu.  yds.  gravel 

FOR  WALLS 

30  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
3 Vz  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 
1288-8x8x16  regular  concrete 

blocks 

113-8x8x16  corner  return  blocks 
69-8x8x8  corner  return  blocks 
48-chimney  blocks 
10-8x8x44  reinforced  concrete 
window  lintels 

1-8x8x40  reinforced  concrete 
door  lintels 


A  good  all-weather  poultry  house 
pays.  It  keeps  flocks  active  and 
healthy,  and  helps  them  maintain 
high  year-round  egg  production. 

For  the  best  all-weather  hen  house 
—cool  and  comfortable  in  summer, 
warm  and  dry  in  winter— build 
footings  and.  floors  of  concrete  and 
walls  of  concrete  units.  It  will  be 
easy  to  clean,  will  keep  out  rats  and 
weasels  and  will  cost  practically 
nothing  for  repairs  and  upkeep. 

Your  concrete  products  manufac¬ 
turer,  ready  mix  concrete  producer 
or  building  supply  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  this  and  other  money¬ 
making,  money-saving  concrete  im¬ 
provements  with  you. 


Allentown ,  Pa, 


Increase  egg  production 


Complete  confinement  is  recommended  for  northeast  laying  flocks.  This 
practical  poultry  building  on  the  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds  in  Syracuse  has 
plenty  of  window  space  for  natural  light.  It  is  pole-supported  and 
aluminum-clad.  Ventilation  is  by  electric  fans.  Feeding  is  done  mechanically, 

and  icatering  is  automatic. 


Specialized  profit-bred  egg  and 
meat  strain  chicks.  Available 
every  week. 


FREE 


-Hew  Color  Catalog 


“Superior  Profit- Making  Poultry 
Thru  Crossbred  Breeding.”  Send 
for  yours! 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster ,  Pa. 


Connecticut  Egg  Co-op. 
Has  New  Quarters 

When  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Producers,  Inc.,  opens  its  new  plant 
at  3000  Dixwell  Ave.,  Hamden,  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  it  will  be 
an  important  milestone  of  progress 
lor  this  egg  marketing  cooperative 
established  in  1924.  Operating  in 
Litchfield,  Fairfield,  Hartford,  New 
Haven  and  Tolland  Counties,  the  co¬ 
op.  is  the  oldest  in  Connecticut.  It 
has  been  a  leader  in  candling  and 
packing  eggs  in  consumer  cartons. 
In  the  past  32  years,  about  a  billion 
eggs  have  been  handled;  present 
volume  of  sales  runs  about  $2  million 
per  year.  The  new  plant  is  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  Northeast  for  egg  hand¬ 
ling  and  marketing.  Eggs  from  it 
will  be  sent  out  to  retail  stores, 
hospitals,  restaurants,  dairies  and 


supermarkets  by  the  co-op’s  own  de¬ 
livery  trucks.  A  farmer-owned,  non¬ 
stock  corporation,  The  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers,  Inc.,  operates 
two  retail  egg  stores  in  Torrington 
and  Hartford  in  addition  to  its  other 
marketing  activities. 


“You  should’a  seen  the  boss’  face 
lohen  he  hit  the  one  I  laid  on  the 
golf  course l!> 


NEW...“B0B’S  WHITES" 

A  Proven  Cross  for  More  Eggs. 
Also  "Black  Beauties",  popular 
Sex-linked  layers  and  famous 
Parks’-strain  Barred  Rocks  .  .  . 
The  money-making  birds 
that  have  outlasted  all  / J|Sr  M 
other  strains  in  the  world.  /  § 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog, 

BOB  PARKS  •  ALTOONA  10  YA. 


Get  $2  to  $3  More 

Per  Case  of  Eggs  With 

STERN’S  "Longevity"  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  of  the  year*"**' 

STERN  BROS.  HATCHERY,  S.  VINELAND,  NJ 


tf,r  y<>ur  bobr  chfcJY 


Walko 


chery  ,  riruggist  •  *ee 


YOUR  HENS  MAKE  BETTER  EGG¬ 
SHELLS  with  Lime  Crest  Cokite 

Crystals  —  Why  buy  2  when  I  will 
do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than 
shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both. 
Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
Assure  superior  eggshells.  Economi¬ 
cal.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  matte  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America. 
DEPT.  L-5,  newton,  new  jersey 

World’s  largest  produter  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Produsis 


TOP  BREEDER 

At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  New  low 
summer  prices.  Write  fcr 
free  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog. 


BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  I'M.  Y. 


GOSLI  *JGS 

CROSSES  OF  HEAVIES,  $1.60  a  piece  pestraiif, 
not  less  than  ten,  also  started  and  rancie  U2t. 
BERNHARD  SANDER,  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville  hi.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  \ 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  “  See  i 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 

May  19,  1956 
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The  reefing  that 
protects  your  buildings 
and  your  pocketbook 


For  all-weather  protection  of  live¬ 
stock,  machinery  and  harvested  crops, 
consider  the  advantages  of  Bethlehem 
galvanized  steel  roofing. 

You’ll  find  it  strong  yet  light,  easy 
to  handle  and  apply.  Properly  in¬ 
stalled,  it  is  raintight  and  will  stay 
put  through  hurricane  winds.  Nat¬ 
urally,  it  won’t  catch  fire,  and  it  is 
easily  grounded  against  lightning. 

If  you  use  Bethlehem  galvanized 


steel  as  siding,  it  will  provide  a  barrier 
to  rats  and  wood -boring  insects. 

No  other  roofing  of  any  type  will 
last  longer,  or  need  so  little  attention, 
for  so  low  a  first  cost.  Actually,  Beth¬ 
lehem  galvanized  steel  roofings  com¬ 
pare  favorably  in  cost  with  the 
lowest-cost  roofing  materials  you  can 
buy.  Choose  one  of  the  Bethlehem 
galvanized  roofing  products  shown 
below  for  long-lasting  protection. 


A  few  months  ago  men  from  dis¬ 
abled  veterans’  bureaus  were  bother¬ 
ing  us  to  buy  magazines.  They  get  so 
mad  when  you  do  not  buy  that  they 
put  a  foot  in  the  door  so  one  can¬ 
not  shut  it.  We  have  known  other 
boys  to  do  the  same  thing.  Today  a 
boy  came  saying  he  was  studying  to 
be  a  doctor.  When  my  dog  barked 
and  growled  he  left.  As  long  as  the 
dog  is  indoors  I  am  not  afraid. 
Should  there  be  a  law  governing 
these  men?  Everyone  in  the  neigh- 
borhod  feels  the  same  as  I  do.  Is 
there  any  way  we  can  stop  these  men 
from  bothering  us?  f.  s.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

Signs  may  be  put  up  which  say 
“No  Peddlers”,  or  “No  Trespassing.” 
Such  signs  will  deter  some  salesmen. 
If  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  the 
agency  handling  these  subscriptions, 
we  will  endeavor  to  get  some  infor¬ 
mation. 


I  had  a  policy  with  a  Nebraska 
Life  Insurance  Company,  which  has 
been  cancelled  by  the  company  after 
settlement  for  a  claim,  which  I  ques¬ 
tioned.  I  was  in  a  good  hospital,  and 
I  was  being  treated  for  a  severe  case 
of  arthritis.  After  two  weeks,  I  had 
a  very  serious  spell  with  my  head; 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a 
stroke  or  not.  For  three  weeks  more 
I  could  not  raise  my  head.  After 
much  correspondence  the  company 
paid  $300,  for  three  weeks,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  any  more.  They  finally 
gave  me  $200  more  with  a  signed 
release,  and  now  they  have  cancelled 
the  policy.  They  say  that  their  under¬ 
writing  requirements  do  not  permit 
them  to  carry  this  policy.  This 
company  is  not  licensed  in  New  York 
State.  a.  c. 

New  York 


There  is  little  to  add.  It  is  wise  to 
know  the  limitations  used  by  this 
company  in  this  case.  They  were  to 
pay  $100  per  week,  but  only  paid  for 
three  weeks.  After  the  protest  was 
filed,  an  additional  $200  was  paid, 
and  the  policy  cancelled. 


Have  wanted  to  write  for  a  long 
time  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en¬ 
joyed  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Like 
many  others  I  have  intended  to  but 
did  not  seem  to  get  around  to  it.  The 
article  “passing  of  the  Old  Farm”  im¬ 
pressed  me  deeply  and  I  too  remem¬ 
ber  the  good  old  days.  What  wonder¬ 
ful  memories!  We  can  always  keep 
them.  I  have  an  old  organ  that  was 
my  Mother’s.  Rather  than  sell  it  I 
would  like  to  give  it  to  some  one 
who  would  take  care  of  and  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  A  small  country  community 
chapel  might  be  able  to  use  it.  Could 
you  mention  this?  There  must  be  a 
friendly  community  that  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  E.  B.  R. 

New  York 

We  hesitate  to  print  this  request, 
buc  if  anyone  should  feel  an  interest 
in  such  an  organ  it  might  be  put  to 
good  use. 


I  recently  purchased  $2,500  worth 
of  a  Canadian  oil  stock.  It  was  listed 
on  the  Toronto  Exchange  at  81  cents 
when  first  suggested  to  me.  I  pur¬ 
chased  it  at  93  cents.  It  is  now  $1.29. 
Do  you  think  I  have  a  good  invest¬ 
ment?  Can  I  sell  quickly  if  it  starts 
to  go  down?  p.  s. 

New  Jersey 

We  do  not  advise  readers  to  in¬ 
vest  in  stocks  of  this  kind.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  this  particular  oil  land 
has  not  yet  been  developed,  and  we 
consider  it  a  pure  speculation.  If  it 
were  our  stock  we  would  sell  it,  even 
if  it  goes  down  only  one  point.  Even 
so,  you  may  not  find  a  buyer  for 
the  shares  you  hold. 


We  get  two  current  issues  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  at  this  home.  I 
work  in  New  York  State  Mondays 
and  Fridays  and  like  to  have  mine 
with  me.  My  husband  has  a  place  for 
his  where  it  must  always  be  when 
he  wants  a  back  number.  Mine  is  the 
copy  to  be  lent  or  clipped,  and  it 
works  very  well  that  way.  Good 
health  to  your  paper  and  long  may 
it  live.  v.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania 


BETHLEHEM  STORMPROOF  ROOFING 

Weather-tight  sheets  designed  to  give  full  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Special  side-  and  end-lap  features  allow  moisture  drain¬ 
age,  prevent  end-lap  siphoning.  Covering  width  24  in.,  overall 
width  2 6yi  in.,  sheet  lengths,  6  ft  to  12  ft. 

BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest  form,  also  easiest  to  lay.  Great 
rigidity  permits  use  with  open-slat  or  purlin-style  roof  with 
pitch  greater  than  3  in.  per  ft.  Available  in  114  in.  and  214  in. 
corrugations,  for  either  roofing  or  siding. 

BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Ideal  for  use  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions,  combining 
protection  with  attractive  appearance.  Can  be  nailed  down 
very  tightly,  making  v-crimp  sheets  especially  good  in  areas 
where  high  winds  prevail.  Available  in  2-V,  3-V  and  5-V  styles^ 

BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED  ROLL  ROOFING 

Can  be  used  economically  on  any  tight-sheathed  roof  with  a 
pitch  low  enough  to  work  on.  Gives  excellent  protection 
against  wind  and  rain,  since  laps  are  actually  seamed  together 
to  exclude  all  moisture.  Rolls  of  galvanized  roll  roofing  are 
50  ft  long  and  have  a  covering  width  of  24  in. 


BETHLEHEM 

GALVANIZED 
STEEL  ROOFING 


ethiiehei 


In  1954  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  directed  the  Capitol  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  “to  stop 
misrepresenting  its  correspondence 
course  concerning  preparation  for 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  examinations,  and 
to  stop  claiming  any  connection  with 
the  U.  S.  Government.”  It  was 
claimed  that  the  students  were  as¬ 
sured  a  job  with  the  Civil  Service 
upon  completion  of  the  course.  The 
commission  now  charges  violation  of 
the  Cease  and  Desist  Order  and  has 
filed  suit  against  the  concern  for 
five  violations  of  the  F.  T.  C.  order 
of  1954,  false  advertising. 


A  California  concern  has  taken  up 
the  matter  of  trading  stamps,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  stamp  out  the  so- 
called  “racket.”  They  state  that  they 
feel  trading  stamps  are  a  direct  bur¬ 
den  on  the  farmer  and  consumer.  In 
1916  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  saw 
the  danger  of  trading  stamps  and 
called  them  ‘an  appeal  to  stupidity’, 
and  gave  the  states  authority  to 
make  them  illegal.  Several  concerns 
have  planned  to  form  a  corporation 
and  put  out  their  own  trading 
stamps.  The  cost  will  be  kept  down 
to  the  actual  expense  of  operation. 
The  main  idea  is  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  the  stamp  business  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  thereby  eliminating  the 
stamp  racket.  It  is  stated  that  “30 
per  cent  of  all  issued  stamps  are 
never  redeemed”,  and  the  profit  to 
the  stamp  company  is  “a  great  wind¬ 
fall.” 


This  is  good  cooperation  and 
seems  to  work  well.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  referring  to  back  issues  vei’y 
often — and  keep  a  complete  file. 


We  received  the  date  books,  but 
we  had  to  pay  postage  of  $2.00  on 
the  lot,  which  the  concern  had 
agreed  to  pay.  Thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  the  matter.  I  think  we 
have  learned  a  lesson.  h.  w. 

Vermont 

We  reqested  the  fii’m  to  refund  the 
amount.  We  assume  it  was  charged 
through  an  oversight;  but  we  have 
not  heard  from  them  with  the  re¬ 
fund. 


Recently  a  new  racket  has  been 
uncovered  in  the  television  repair 
field.  Old,  used  tubes  are  being 
peddled  as  new.  These  are  not  the 
picture  tubes,  but  the  smaller  ones. 
In  order  to  be  sure  you  are  getting 
new  replacements,  call  a  recognized 
repair  man,  and  be  sure  he  uses 
name  brand  tubes.  Throw  the  old 
ones  away  yourself,  do  not  let  the 
repair  man  take  them. 


You  have  made  me  so  happy,  col¬ 
lecting  this  account  for  me — believe 
me  it  won’t  happen  again.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  any 
more  foolish  deals.  I  thank  you  again 
for  helping  so  much.  May  God  bless 
you  and  your  good  work.  n.  f. 

New  York 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass, 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. 


FARM  worker,  married,  experienced,  excellent 
wages,  house  and  privileges.  Box  101, 
Plumsteadville,  Penna. _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2,750,  annual  increases  to  $3,490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week. 
Annual  vacation  (14  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ 

FARMER:  With  general  experience  for  beef 
cattle  farm  in  Central  Jersey.  Write  in 
detail  stating  age,  size  of  family,  education, 
general  experience,  machine  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  requested,  when  available.  BOX  2532, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  Wanted:  Age  25-45.  Complete  care 
of  two  children,  ages  31 2  and  19  months. 
Woman  must  be  in  good  health.  Live  in,  own 
room  and  bath.  Applicants  write  stating  age, 
and  experience  to:  Mrs.  Charles  Wascher, 
274  Pearl  Hill  Road,  Fitchburg.  Mass. _ 

MALE  and  female  ward  attendants,  male 
dining  room  attendants,  assistant  cooks.  40- 
hour  week.  Salary  $2750-$3490  a  year.  Room 
and  board  available  at  the  hospital  for  single 
people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf 
and  tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical 
examination,  have  completed  the  8th  grade 
in  school,  and  attendants  must  be  able  to 
pass  a  qualifying  examination.  For  further 
information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wing- 
dale,  New  York. _ 

LADY  as  housekeeper,  unencumbered  life¬ 
time  position.  Write  age,  etc.  BOX  2504, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

OLD-Fashioned  couple  used  to  rural  life. 

Woman:  housekeeping.  Man:  handy,  paint¬ 
ing,  carpentry,  repair.  Air-conditioned  apart¬ 
ment.  All  details.  Pet  Food  Supply  Company, 
R.  D-  4.  Scotia,  N.  Y, _ _ 

WOMAN  familiar  with  trimming  dogs  and 
kennel  work.  All  details.  Scotia  Kennels, 
Reg.,  R.  D.  4.  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER  S  Helper:  Pleasant  country  home,  all 
appliances,  own  room  and  bath,  ocean  bath¬ 
ing;  three  children.  $90  monthly.  Gans,  Box 
179,  R.  F.  D.,  Keyport,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  professional 

couple  in  village  near  New  York  City. 
Mother  with  child  will  be  considered.  BOX 
2611,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GENERAL  duty  and  operating  staff  nurses, 

Ssrmanent  positions  or  vacation  relief.  Ex- 
ent  personnel  policies.  Apply  Miss  Alice 
Miller,  Director  of  Nursing,  Cornwall  Hospital, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  Helper:  Experienced  young  girl 
who  likes  children.  Light  housework.  Own 
room,  pleasant  small  home.  Part  of  Summer 
at  beach.  Send  references.  Mrs.  Edward 
Burstein,  43  Warwick  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HOUSEHELP:  About  four  weeks.  Modern 
apartment.  Two  adults,  two  children.  Good 
wages,  sleep  in.  Rose  Westheimer,  Middle- 
burg.  New  York.  Telephone  VA  7-5159. 


CHRISTIAN  single  gentleman  in  late  fifties 
to  help  work  small  farm.  References,  infor¬ 
mation.  BOX  2615,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATION  open  for  permanent  gardener, 
maintenance  man  to  care  for  lawn,  shrubs, 
vegetable  garden,  etc.  House  in  A-l  con¬ 
dition  available.  Write  giving  age,  experience 
and  length  of  service  in  previous  positions. 
BOX  100,  Chestertown,  Maryland. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Care  two  school  children; 

light  housework.  Summer  beach.  Mrs. 
Eckhaus,  50  Bryant  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Girl  or  woman,  help  small  modern 
equipped  tourist  home.  Must  be  pleasant, 
willing  and  able.  State  about  self,  age,  salary. 
Christina  Eusner,  Monticello,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Reliable  older  lady  for  light  house¬ 
hold  services  in  exchange  for  good  home. 
Fond  of  animals.  Country.  BOX  21,  St.  Remy, 
New  York. 


GENERAL  farm  hand  wanted  on  purebred 
Hereford  establishment.  Good  house  and 
going  wages.  Prefer  couple  with  no  children. 
Write  Cairnwood  Farm,  care  manager  or  tele¬ 
phone  Chapel  Hill  0648. 


WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
who  wants  pleasant  home  and  responsible 
job.  General  helper  in  small  school  for  re¬ 
tarded.  No  expei'ience  needed  but  should  like 
children.  Soundview  School,  Yorktown 
H e ights.  New  York. 


SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home 
and  board.  State  age,  experience,  references, 
wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2, 
Coventry.  Conn. 


WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2750  per 
year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance  (room, 
hoard  and  laundry).  40-hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 
without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
good  salary,  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  William  M.  Keil,  Supt., 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone:  Drums  PArkview 

3- 2751.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  working  couple. 

One  interested  in  good  home.  On  farm  near 
Honesdale,  Pa.  All  modern  conveniences.  Own 
room  and  bath,  BOX  2600,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Experienced  young  couple  for 

general  farming,  part-time  cooking  and 
housework.  Further  information  by  writing 
to:  Joseph  Curran,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  for  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Experienced, 
references.  Modern  house,  good  wages.  BOX 
2601.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  girl  or  woman  help  with  housework 
and  assist  with  children.  $30  weekly.  Own 
room.  Modern  conveniences.  Mrs.  Saul,  27 
Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

4- 5061. _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  knowledge  of  carpentry, 
plumbing,  etc.  some  tools,  steady  job,  re¬ 
sort  hotel,  live  in,  write  details  and  salary 
desired.  Pine  Hill  Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom,  New 
Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged,  reliable,  in  good 
health  for  small,  comfortable  home.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  For  full  details  write:  Helen 
Tracy  Hopson,  Kent,  Conn. _ 

COMPETENT,  kindly  mother’s  helper  needed 
June  1st  by  family  of  six;  three  school-aged 
children,  one  baby.  Summer  at  beach.  Winter 
in  Boston  suburb.  References  required. 
Permanent  position.  Write  Mrs.  Roland  Gray, 
Jr.,  300  Adams  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass.,  stating 
experience  and  salary  expected. _ 

WANTED:  Married  working  manager  for 

purebred  Guernsey  farm  in  southeastern 
New  York.  Good  working  conditions.  Please 
write  stating  salary  and  details  about  your¬ 
self  including  experience  and  training.  Burlin¬ 
game,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc.,  45  West 
45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, _ 

ASSISTANT  housekeeper,  private  sanitarium. 

Good  health,  not  over  50,  educated,  Protes¬ 
tant.  Position  June  15  to  October  15.  Good 
salary,  may  be  permanent.  Write  Miss  Sharpe, 
Four  Winds  Sanitarium.  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
maintenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Gardener-handyman.  References 

required.  Seven  room  house  with  garage  for 
family  man.  Bachelor  apartment  for  single 
man.  No  greenhouse.  Write  Box  398,  Smith- 
1  own ,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

BEEF  cattle  farm:  Permanent,  farmer  under 
45.  Must  be  capable.  Usual  field  work:  plow¬ 
ing,  tillage,  harvesting.  Conscientious,  care¬ 
ful  and  skilled  with  machinery  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  usual  adjustments  and  repairs.  Also 
able  to  supervise  nurse  cow  barn  during 
Winter  months.  New  5-room  house.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  top  man.  In  reply  include  experi¬ 
ence,  previous  employers.  Size  of  family, 
when  available,  salary  expected.  Downsbragh 
Farms,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. _ 

SAWYER:  Familiar  with  Ireland  mill.  Good 
working  conditions.  Electric  power.  All  year 
job  in  Jersey  City.  $78  per  week.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Company,  P.  O.  Box  39, 
Eergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  unattached,  age  45- 
55  years,  competent  cook,  to  take  charge  of 
farm  dwelling.  Family  of  two,  widower  and 
mother  of  82.  Write  stating  qualifications  and 
salary  desired.  This  job  is  permanent  and 
offers  comfortable  modern  living  quarters. 
Frank  Kobilca,  R.  F,  D,  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Cook-housekeeper.  Two  adults, 

two  high  school  children.  All  modern  im¬ 
provements,  good  salary,  live  in.  State  age 
and  qualifications.  Dr.  Louis  Soreff,  17  Main 
St.,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Couple,  man  to  work  as  gardener- 
caretaker.  Wife  as  waitress-chambermaid. 
House  with  heat  and  light  goes  with  the  job. 
Write  giving  information,  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  wages  expected.  BOX  2610,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker,  steady  position, 
house;  two  adults.  State  qualificatons,  wages. 
BOX  275,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


BIG  dairy  farm  offers  a  steady  job  to  a 
reliable  machine  milker  or  stripper;  $200  per 
month.  Rooms  for  single  or  family.  Milk  and 
electricity  free.  Two  workers  in  family  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  or  call  Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Montgomery 
5-1091 _ 

FARMHAND,  handy,  middleaged,  single  if 
possible  for  small  farm;  absolute  sober.  Room 
board  good  pay.  References  required.  Last 
man  15  years  on  this  job.  Ludwig  Voss, 
Matawan,  New  Jersey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  nrsi  class 
milkers,  xractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwicn 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

ORCHARD  man,  desires  position,  permanent. 

12  years  experience,  six  years  as  manager. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Married,  two 
children.  BOX  2512,  Rural  New  Y orker . 

MAN:  Age  65  wishes  work  on  chicken  farm 
or  caretaker.  BOX  2621. _ 

REFINED,  reliable  eldery  lady  desires  cook¬ 
ing,  housework.  No  bad  habits.  BOX  2602, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOSPITAL  attendant,  sawyer,  mechanic, 
helper,  chauffeur.  BOX  2603,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  man,  28,  seeks  responsible 
position  on  beef  cattle  farm.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Joachim  Haller,  48  Ray  Street, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  seeks  permanent 
position  on  large  dairy  farm  or  with  new 
owner  starting  large  operation.  Larger  the 
better.  Fully  experienced  all  phases  farming 
and  rehabilitation.  Graham  School  graduate; 
excellent  references;  small  family.  Please 
write  details  and  telephone  number  to  ar¬ 
range  interview.  BOX  2616,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  ISLIP:  2-acre  broiler  farm,  capa¬ 
city  10,000;  coop  heated  with  oil  burner  and 
gas  brooders.  Good  income.  Excellent  for  re¬ 
tailing.  Five  room  bungalow,  2-car  garage. 
Sacrifice.  Andreassi  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


175  ACRE  bare  farm,  Cortland  County,  10- 
room  house  with  bath,  barn,  2-story  hen¬ 
house;  $6,000;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  John- 
son  City,  N.  Y.  _ __ 

TANNERSVILLE,  N.  Y. :  Boarding  house  in 
operation.  16  bedrooms,  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water  in  all  rooms,  large  modern 
kitchen,  large  dining  room,  sitting  room.  Must 
sell  because  of  illness.  Excellent  condition; 
$16,000.  A  Giovagnoli,  Ford  PI.,  R.  F.  D.  4, 
Dix  Hills,  Huntington,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  175  acre  farm,  1,400  apple  trees, 
good  production,  packing  sheds  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  deer  hunting,  also  duck  pond 
on  property.  Contact  Judkins  Bros.,  Dover- 
Foxcroft,  Maine. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  vicinity  Somerville,  N.  J., 
July  15th,  six  room  modern  house.  26 
Mitchell  Ave.,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  farm 
suitable  for  excellent  grazing,  grain  and  row 
crops.  Write  us  about  what  you  would  like 
to  have.  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  “We 
specialize  in  farms.”  P.  O.  Box  430,  2  No. 
Main  St.,  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Telephone 
3-3377. _ 

160  ACRES:  Farm,  barn,  chicken  coop,  garage, 
macadam  road,  good  8-room  house,  cellar, 
electricity,  telephone;  $7,500.  Terms.  Scheidell 
&  Schmidt,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

TOP  alfalfa  farm:  One  of  the  best.  300  acre 
dairy  farm,  200  tillable,  50  pasture,  estimated 
100,000  ft.  saw  timber;  fruit;  two  houses;  barn 
84  stanchions;  new  silo;  second  barn;  61  milk 
cows,  23  heifers,  seven  calves,  100  hens;  valu¬ 
able  machinery;  all  crops.  Financing  possibili¬ 
ties.  No.  5511.  West’s,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  Represen¬ 
tative,  U.  S.  Highway  Rt.  20,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  3171  or  2211. _ 

VERMONT  Acreage:  780  acres,  dairy,  beef  or 
sheep.  Several  hundred  acres  open,  spring 
watered  pastures,  cut  ten  thousand  bales  hay 
1955.  Fine  views,  two  large  houses,  large 
barns;  natural  spring  water  to  all  buildings; 
113  tieups.  Electricity,  telephone,  R.F.D., 
school  bus.  Four  miles  stores,  ten  miles  city. 
Owner;  $17,000.  E.  E.  Aseltine,  St.  Albans, 
Vermont. _ _ 

CHENANGO  County  dairy  farm:  176  acres, 
level  meadows,  two  ponds,  large  barn,  new 
concrete  silo  and  milk  house,  drilled  well, 
seven  room  house,  modern  conveniences,  new 
Stocker  furnace.  One  mile  off  Route  41  on  hard 
base  road.  Direct  from  owner,  $12,500.  Gordon 
C-  Brown,  Star  Route,  Greene,  N.  Y, _ 

ON  the  Hudson,  gentleman’s  farm:  170  acres, 
55  acre  island  with  150  foot  dock.  Modern  11 
room  house,  barns,  four  car  garage,  other 
buildings.  Kreil,  West  Coxsackie,  N,  Y. 
STORE-Station,  fixtures,  dwelling.  Quick  sale 
bargain.  Margaret  Drabert,  Roulette,  Pa. 
300  ACRES,  100  stanchion  barn,  silo,  equipped; 

11  room  house;  $70,000.  Wilson,  Brokers,  24 
Bank  St.,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 

ONEIDO  County,  370  acre  dairy  farm,  stocked, 
equipped,  modern  house,  woodlot.  Imme¬ 
diate  possession.  Others.  Free  lists.  West’s, 
Bill  Rawlings,  Representative,  Rt.  4,  Rome, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  To  settle  estate  must  sell  30-acre 
poultry  farm  in  Jefferson,  New  York.  Most¬ 
ly  timber.  Seven  room  house,  good  water 
hunting,  fishing.  Good  buy  for  $5,000.  Inquire 
Mrs.  Carelton  Weed,  Administrator,  Wilton 
Connecticut  or  Andrew  Zak,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

DOCTOR’S  home  for  sale:  F’ine  location  on 
mam  road  of  fast  growing  community,  two 
porches,  two  fireplaces,  four  bedrooms,  house 
in  excellent  condition.  Price  is  right.  For 
information  write  Florence  Matteson,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y,  or  call  2718  or  9421. 

FOR  Sale:  Six  hilltop  acres,  six  room  house 
plus  extras  on  state  highway  halfway  be¬ 
tween  Great  Barrington  and  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  2*4  miles  from  center  of  town. 
George  Kemp,  Blandford,  Mass. 

EXCELLENT  dairy  farm:  110  acres,  four  miles 
from  Colgate  University:  attractive  house, 
fine  barn,  40  stanchions,  34  Holsteins,  trac„or, 
haybaler,  complete  equipment;  yearly  milk 
check  $950  monthly.  Price  $32,000.  Terms 
F.  Bauer,  Poolville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Earl- 
ville  8. 


117  ACRES,  6-room  house,  lights,  flush  toilet, 

barn,  silo  water  cups;  $5,500.  Call  or  write 
Margaret  Daniels,  representative.  Reliable 
Realty,  R.  D.  2,  Endicott,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Old  farm  or  lot,  50  acres,  buildings 

unnecessary.  G.  Moore,  305  East  69th  St  , 
New  York  City  21. 


FOR  Sale:  179  acre  excellently  located  Chenan¬ 

go  Valley  farm  on  main  highway,  Route  12. 
Three  family,  17  room  house  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  all  modern  conveniences,  also  modern 
5  room  house,  3  car  garage,  80x36  dairy  barn 
34  stanchions,  water  buckets,  14x30  silo,  new 
milk  house,  14x16  storage  building.  Price 
$z7,500.  125  acre  village  farm,  nine  room 

house,  modern  conveniences,  36x120  dairy  barn 
with  41  stanchions,  water  buckets,  two  silos 
dry  stock  barn  with  21  stanchions,  two-car 
garage.  Hurry-Hurry.  Craine  &  Miner,  Real- 
tors,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


200  ACRES:  New  Hampshire  farm,  80  acres 

tillable;  on  Connecticut  River  near  Clare¬ 
mont.  Good  8-room  colonial  house  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  on  hard  top  road.  Equipped 
to  produce  eggs  and  corn.  Capacity  3,000  hens 
and  2,500  chicks.  Donald  Galbraith,  Clare- 
mont.  New  Hampshire. 


ILLNESS  of  owner  forces  sale  six  room 
modern  home,  gas  station,  store,  barn  18 
acres  land;  macadam  road.  B.  F.  Rogers, 
Granville  Summit,  R.  D.  1,  Pennsylvania, 
Bradford,  County. 


STONE  house,  fireplace,  southern  Vermont 
mountains,  10  acres,  electricity,  unusual 
living  room;  $3,500,  Stowell.  Cabot,  Vermont. 
FOR  Sale:  12-room  house  on  river,  near  sea¬ 
shore;  20  acres  cleared  land.  Ideal  for  con¬ 
valescent  home.  John  Thompson,  Sr.,  R.  D  1 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


FARM.  325  acres,  equipped.  James  Vickerson, 
East  Springfield,  N.  Y. _ 

182  ACRE  farm,  barn,  New  6-room  ranch 
house;  main  road;  trout  stream  with  equip¬ 
ment;  $10,500.  E.  Whitehead,  R.  D.,  Bainbridge 
New  York. 


FARM:  218  acres,  110  acres  good  tillable 
land,  timber,  35  stanchion  barn,  milk  house' 
10-room  house,  conveniences;  school  bus' 
roads  passable.  Near  Athens,  Penna.  Price 
$12,000;  terms.  BOX  2606,  Rural  New  Yorker 


164  ACRES,  seven  rooms  and  bath,  oil  heat 
electric  hot  water  heater,  telephone,  drive 
through  basement  barn  with  drinking  buckets, 
good  silo.  On  improvement  road  with  school 
bus  and  mail.  $6,000  with  one-half  down.  40 
acres  with  6-room  house  with  bath  and  barn 
on  improved  road  with  school  bus  and  mail. 
$4,000  with  $1,000  down.  Free  catalogs 
Parker’s  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y.  Te.e- 
phone  227. _ 

FREE  Catalog:  Two  factors  will  save  you 
untold  travel  time  and  expense.  First,  get 
our  66-page  catalog.  It  describes  several 
hundred  listings  of  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices. 
New  York  to  Maine.  Second,  don’t  guess  If 
any  feature  important  to  you  is  not  specifi- 
cally  mentioned,  write  our  representatives 
*°J  details.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 

264-RN  Y,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Wanted :  A  few 
high  grade  representatives). 

VIRGINIA  farms  and  homes:  Large  and  small 
dairy  with  established  base.  Large  and  small 
beef  and  all-purpose  farms.  Large  and  small 
homes,  colonial  and  small  type  modern  All 
above  properties  well  situated.  K.  A.  Spencer 
Broker,  Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 

OPERATING  Chenango  County  farm.  No  in- 
come  lag.  215  acr.es,  30  head  top  Holsteins. 

buildings.  Owner  retiring.  Equipped 
$25,000.  BOX  2612,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  home,  one  acre;  within  75 
miles  New  York.  Homolka,  140-04  Oak  Ave 
Flushing,  N.  Y. _ 

PENNA  Dairy  Farm:  168  acres  near  Elmira, 

N.  Y.  Good  barn,  29  stanchions,  large  house 
good  water  supplies,  gas,  in  excellent  produc- 
K  2f1,he1§d  Holsteins,  modern  machinery. 
BOX  2613,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TO  Rent:  Bungalow,  three  rooms,  small  and 
porch  Adults  or  lady.  Quiet  location.  Oak- 
„J er£>eyv  Reasonable  rent.  Write 
BOX  2614,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DAIRY  Farm:  279  acres,  40  stanchion  grade  A 
barn,  shipping  Washington;  $36,500.  Stock 
farin:  229  acres,  8-room  home,  two  barns 
plenty  streams;  on  paved  road;  $27,500.  Waugh 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

SEVEN  room  house,  some  repairs, -  excellent 
stone  cellar,  two  acres  of  land,  paved  high¬ 
way,  mile  from  town.  Price  $2,000  J 
Wnorowska,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

E9?  Beaut*ful  old  house,  45  acres  land. 

Mabel  Dean,  Livingston,  Maine. 

W^NTED:  Bare  land  or  abandoned  farm  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  State  price  and  de¬ 
tails.  Karl  Kask,  40-25  Pittsburgh  Ave.,  Sea- 
lord,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  popular  filling  station,  small  store 

plcru<i„area>„cabins>  two  woodsy  acres,  thru 
route.  Mary  Cummings,  Saleswoman,  Putnam 
Sta.,  New  York  Telephone  2343,  Blanche 
Mosier,  Realtor. 

DAIRY  farm:  140  acres,  100  tillable,  balance 
pasture  with  pond,  26  stanchion  barn,  silo 
b?,rn.  modernized  dwelling;  $20,000. 

Mk  ValatiC’  N'  Y’  Telephone 

BROOME  County,  N.  Y.:  364  acres,  large  3- 
story  barn,  three  silos,  70  stanchions.  14- 
room  house,  two  baths.  Also  6-room  tenant 
house  with  bath.  On  state  road  close  to 
city.  Will  sell  complete  with  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery  or  bare  farm.  Ask  for  new  farm 
catalogue.  May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FAMOUS  show  place  on  Federal  highway:  115 
acres,  40  acres  river  flat,  large  basement 
barn,  silo.  Colonial  style  farm  house  of  seven 
rooms,  bath  oil  heat.  Close  to  town.  Sell  with 
stock  and  tools  or  bare  farm  only.  Ask  for 

New  fYbrk catalogue'  May  Br°s„  Binghamton, 


10-ROOM  dwelling,  arrangeable  two  families- 
double  garage;  acre.  New  Berlin.  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  926:1.  BOX  2520,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

28’!LACRE  stocked  farm,  80  acres  river  flats 
Chenango  Co.,  on  macadam  road,  good  10- 
room  house,  bath,  automatic  heat,  59  head 
stock,  all  equipment  in  good  condition,  a 
highly  productive  farm,  in  an  excellent,  con¬ 
venient  location;  $42,000  complete;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City 
New  York. 


POULTRY  farm,  good  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  loca- 
i-  8-r°om  house,  fully  equipped 

cblckens,  148  acres  land,  a  highly 
profitable  farm,  write  or  telephone  for  de¬ 
tails.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

120  ACRE  dairy  farm  $12,500!  High  state  of 
cultivation,  pasture  and  woodland;  9-room 

>^iue’u^lhtle?’  .  2'car,  Sarage ;  large  barn, 
milk  house,  silo,  poultry  and  brooder  house' 
tractor  and  machinery;  close  to  Watkins  Glen 
resort  town;  school  bus.  Really  fine  buy1 
Worth  inquiring  about!  No.  K-5637.  West’s, 
ii  ,  Di,*Wl5.?h'.  representatives.  Box 

S1^!^93  Lake  St"  Elmira’  N-  Y-  Te.ephone 


15£r  A,9^E  sood  stocked  farm,  Broome  Co  , 
N  Y 6-room  house,  dairy  barn,  17  head 
stock,  equipment,  $13,000  complete.  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  gas  station  for  sale,  good  location 

on  Routes  5  and  20.  Owner,  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Morton,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

136- ACRE  farm:  10-room  house,  bath,  steam 

heat,  automatic;  good  out-buildings,  never 
failing  spring.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Dominick 
Fleckenstem,  Hebron,  N.  Y.  Mailing  address, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Pawlet,  Vermont. 

DESIRE  private  lake  or  lake  shore  with  acre¬ 
age-  „s£eluded,  woods,  good  fishing,  reason- 
able,  BOX  2617,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HORSE  Farm:  Six  trotting  raceways  nearby. 

92  acres,  10  stalls,  comfortable  6-room  house. 
Price  $17,500.  Ben  Jandaks,  Harrington,  Dela¬ 
ware^ _ 

40-ACRE  waterfront  farm:  Six  room  house, 
partly  furnished,  outbuildings.  Jeanne  M. 
Wagner,  Quinby,  Virginia. 


FOR  Sale;  101  acres  of  land,  80  acres  clear, 
21  acres  woods.  Sallie  Anthony,  Harrington, 
Delaware. 


FOR  Sale:  Approximately  100  acres,  80  woods, 
20  tillable;  $40  an  acre  on  state  road.  Write 
to  Karl  Klemhans,  Lake  Ariel.  Penna. 


MARYLAND  retirement  farm,  pleasant  down- 
stairs  living  quarters,  comfortably  furnished, 
bath,  many  closets,  gardens,  trees,  grapes 
small  barn.  For  extra  income,  fully  equipped 
broiler  houses,  capacity  4,500;  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  12  acres;  $12,000  cash.  Write  BOX  2620, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  restaurant  for  sale.  Dining- 
room  and  liquor  bar  located  in  prominent 
Manhattan  hotel.  Street  entrance.  16-year 
cas,*2;  $30,000  mortgage.  Together, 
$45,000,  BOX  2618,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SMALL  cottage  available  in  northern  West- 
chester  for  quiet  couple  for  four  months  in 
exchange  for  part  time  work  on  property 
BOX  2619,  Rural  New  Yorker.  Property. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup:  One 
gallon  $6.50;  */2  gallon  $3.50;  */4  gallon  $2.00 
postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. _ _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  five  pounds 

„10  pounds  $3-75  prepaid.  60  pounds 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  5”i  $1.75;  10  pound 

pails  $3.25.  Cartons  six  5  pound  pails  $8.00. 
Postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable. 
Romulus,  N.Y  . 

COUNTRY  BOARD  ~~ 

LOVELY  home  for  refined  persons,  excellent 

food,  country  surrounding,  near  village. 
Sionson’s,  Hancock.  New  York. 

WORKING  woman  in  eastern  Connecticut 
wishes  to  share  roomy  country  modernized 
home  with  two  middleaged  to  elderly  women 
or  respectable  gentlemen  of  good  character 
and  references.  Good  food,  spacious  grounds. 
Reasonable  for  minor  cooperation  about 
premises  while  at  work.  Car  helpful.  BOX 
2607,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WILL  board  an  elderly  lady,  good  farm 
home.  Reference  exchanged.  BOX  2608, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FURNISHED  apartment  with  improvements 
on  secluded  farm  for  summer,  ideal  for 
children.  Curtis  W.  DuBois,  R.  2,  Mechanic- 
vi-le,  New  York, _ 

PRIVATE  country  home  seeking  appreciative 
T,£?Pu„ernen  boarders;  $25  weekly.  Catskills. 
BOX  2609,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GOOD  food  rest  and  quiet  are  offered  to 
aoults  at  this  modern  farm  home  in  the 
country.  Television,  radio.  $30.  M.  A.  Ragan 
Conowingo,  Maryland. _ 

VACATION  at  Valley  View  Farm:  Pleasant, 
quiet  surroundings.  Good  home  cooked  and 
baked  food.  Miss  Agnes  Jones  (Neath j,  P.  O. 
LeRaysville,  Bradford  County,  Penna. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  desire  board  In 
Christian  home  weekends  and  vacation* 
twin  beds;  within  75  miles  New  York  Citv 
C  Schmidt,  3932  Dyre  Ave.,  New  York  City 
66,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED  Boarders:  Plain  country  board  and 
simple  living;  fresh  vegetables,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  Reasonable  rates.  Miss  Hilda  Libby, 
Turner  Center,  Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 
Christman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 

i  Z o9. 

CHOICE  Hay:  AH  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian;  trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder 
Petroleum  Co.,  Fort  Plain,  New  York  Tele- 
phone  45111. _ _ 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con^ 
dition,  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  War 

pistols,  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  RED 
1,  Derry,  New  Hampshire. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  ail  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles. 
Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sundays.  Murray 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcelius 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Pieck  vacuum  blower,  Boggs  bag 

elevator,  Bean  potato  harvester.  Glenn  R 
Miiller,  Mawrlawn  Farms,  Green  Springs 
Ohio. 


PATENTED  stall  stanchions  for  22  cows  good 

condition.  $150.  Albert  Eckert,  7760  Rochester 
Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa.  Phone:  FO  4-9725. 

WANTED:  Banjo,  four  or  five  string; "also  old 
banjo  records.  Write  E.  Connoi-s,  Schnecks- 
ville,  Penna. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  corps  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale  :Used  Lennox  oil  fired  furnace 
jacketed  pre-wired  No.  VHI  80  modern  elec¬ 
tric  controls.  Humidifier  Plenum  ducts  wall 
registers.  Asking  $200.  Contact  Allen  Levan- 
doski.  East  Lake  Road,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Used  Wisconsin  engine  model 

-T,A,9rH  wUh  starter  for  parts.  Kenneth  Platt, 
North _ Street,  Milford,  Connecticut. 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking  four  pounds  $2  00 
postpaid.  Also  hickory  smoked  hams  L 
Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 


WKATHERV-ANE,  lawn  ornament,  handloom 
handbags,  rugs.  Reasonable.  Simms  War¬ 
wick,  New  York. 


TWO  30-inch  buzz  saws,  $10  each.  Victor 
Standisn,  Monroe,  New  York. 


WANTED :  Knotty  and  clear  white  pine.  Wi 

•  ®f?d  trailer  to  Pick  up.  Full  particulars  de 

Boxd  6l  1  RW1V>  arid  wCnUr\try  Deveiopers,  Inc 
.Box  bl,  R.  D.  1,  Hellertown,  Penna. 


S  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment-  Agcy. 

287  Vz  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


May  19,  1956 
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This  Lure  Glows  with  a 

...Makes  Fish  Bite 


Strange  Light 

Like  Crazy! 


German  Scientist’s  invention 
Draws  in  Fish  Like  a  Magnet 


Deep  Penetration  Power 
Attracts  Fish  from  Far  Away 

Are  you  down  on  your  fishing  luck?  Have  you  been  coming  home  with  an  empty 
creel?  Have  you  invested  hard  earned  cash  on  the  latest  fishing  tackle,  fancy 
lures  and  bait  —  only  to  be  frustrated  time  after  time?  No  matter  how  unlucky 
you’ve  been,  the  new  revolutionary  U-350  discovery  may  change  all  that  quick! 
It’s  something  new  —  developed  after  214  years  of  experiments!  It’s  unlike  any¬ 
thing  ever  used  before.  You  can  get  the  big  ones  out  of  so  called  “fished  out’’ 
waters.  And  you  can  do  it  with  your  present  fishing  methods  and  equipment  — 
nothing  new  to  buy  —  no  special  bait  —  no  new  fangled  fishing  gear.  Whether 
you  fish  rivers,  lakes,  ponds  or  the  ocean.  .  .whether  you  cast,  spin,  troll  or  do 
still  fishing.  .  the  first  time  you  fish  the  U-350  way,  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime 
awaits  you-! 


NEW  FORMULA  Discovered 
By  GERMAN  SCIENTIST 

This  new  and  completely  different 
method  was  developed  by  an  out¬ 
standing  German  chemist,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  Germany.  The  climax  of  2!4 
years  of  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  it  uses  an  entirely  new  princi¬ 
ple:  Atom  Dispersion.  It  involves  no 
special  system  of  trolling,  seining, 
casting,  trapping,  etc.  Yet,  time 
after  time,  you’ll  catch  more  fish. 
Professional  fisherman  who  have 
tried  it  can  hardly  believe  their 
eyes.  If  you  give  it  a  fair  trial,  you 
too  will  be  surprised  for  this  is 
truly  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  fish¬ 
ing  discoveries. 

It’s  NEW  .  .  .  It’s  Different! 
NOT  An  OIL— Not  A  PASTE 

Most  of  the  popular  scented  oils  on 
the  market  appeal  to  fish  thru  only 
one  of  their  senses:  smell.  But  the 
odor  usually  vanishes  so  quickly 
that  they  aren’t  100%  effective. 
They  may  work  fine  if  a  fish  comes 
up  very  close  to  your  bait — other¬ 
wise  you  won’t  even  get  a  nibble. 
Now  U-350  is  different  frcrni  any¬ 
thing  ever  used  before.  It  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  oils  and  pastes  that  attract 
fish  by  smell  alone.  It  goes  way  be¬ 
yond  that.  U-350  and  only  U-350 
uses  the  new  principle  of  Atom- 
Dispersion.  Tests  prove  it  has  as 
much  as  550%  more  attract  on  power 
than  oils  or  greases. 

HOW  ATOM  DISPERSION 
HELPS  YOU  ATTRACT  FISH 

Instead  of  using  oils,  pastes,  creams 
or  dressings,  the  U-350  formula  con¬ 
sists  of  a  powdered  crystal ine  food 
essence.  It’s  simple  and  easy  to  use. 
Place  a  small  amount  in  the 
“bomb”.  On  contact  with  water, 
the  food  essence  is  dispersed  evenly 
and  over  a  wide  area,  in  the  form 
of  tiny  “snowflakes”.  Naturally,  a 
fish  can  hardly  help  sensing  it.  He 


not  only  SMELLS  the  U-350.  he  also 
TASTES  it  and  it  tastes  mighty  good 
to  fish!  He  is  virtually  compelled  to 
come  closer  and  the  closer  he  comes, 
the  more  irrestible  becomes  your 
lure.  The  rest  is  up  to  you! 


TO  CATCH  A  FISH 
APPEAL  TO  HIS  SENSES 

That’s  exactly  what  U-350  does!  It 
appeals  to  a  fish’s  senses  of  smell, 
taste,  touch  and  sight!  Oils  and 
pastes  just  can’t  do  all  this.  They 
depend  on  smell  alone.  That’s  why 
U-350  is  so  much  more  successful. 
That’s  why  you’re  bound  to  catch 
more  fish  with  U-350,  more  than 
you've  ever  caught  before  with 
other  scented  lures.  Fish  notoriously 
have  poor  eyesight.  To  overcome 
this,  the  inventor  of  U-350  used  3 
novel  devices:  1.  An  effervescent 
substance  that  bursts  into  tiny  bub¬ 
bles  under  the  action  of  water.  2. 
Harmless  coloring  substance  gives 
water  a  RED  BLOOD  COLOR.  3.  As 
a  crowning  touch,  he  added  a  LU¬ 
MINOUS  substance  to  the  “bomb”. 
This  creates  a  deep-penetrating 
GLOW  under  water.  So  you  see, 
a  fish  would  have  to  be  totally 
bi  nd  not  to  be  attracted! 


FISH  LOVE  TO  NIBBLE 
SAVORY  “SNOWFLAKES” 

One  of  the  most  highly  developed 
senses  of  marine  life  is  the  sense 
of  touch.  After  many  experiments, 
it  was  decided  to  use  “snowflake” 
food.  U-350  throws  thousands  of 
these  tiny  food  particles  into  the 
water.  Some  are  so  small  you 
couldn’t  see  them  without  a  micro¬ 
scope!  Yet,  a  fish — whether  large 
or  small  —  senses  them  but  is  not 
scared  away.  In  fact,  if  he’s  at  all 
hungry  he’ll  nibble  on  them.  These 
“snowflakes”  have  been  cunningly 
formulated  to  taste  good  as  well  as 
smell  good  to  a  fish.  Naturally, 
when  you've  whetted  his  appetite, 
he  wants  more  .  .  . 


HUNDREDS  OF  TESTS 
PROVE  U-350  POWER 

The  U-350  formlua  is  a  carefully 
guarded  secret.  It  is  made  up  of  7 
ingredients  combined  by  a  special 
process.  NO  ONE  ELSE  HAS  EVER 
USED  THIS  COMBINATION  BE¬ 
FORE.  Literally  hundreds  of  tests 
were  made,  taking  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  final  product  was  tested 
in  controlled  waters,  in  fish  tanks 
and  then  in  streams  and  lakes.  Re¬ 
cently  it  proved  very  successful  on 
the  open  sea.  Scientific  controls 
were  used  for  all  tests.  Samples 
were  submitted  to  the  Federal  as 
well  as  all  48  State  Fisheries  Offi¬ 
cials  and  Canada.  Others  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  well-known  sportsmen  and 
fishing  experts  as  well  as  indepen¬ 
dent  testing  laboratories.  We  sub¬ 
jected  U-350  to  every  test  we  know 
of  before  releasing  it  to  the  public. 
Reports  of  thrilling  BIG  catches 
have  been  pouring  in  from  every¬ 
where.  After  trying  U-350,  you  too 
will  realize  why  we  can  hardy  fill 
the  demand  and  are  forced  to  limit 
orders  to  only  2  kits  per  person 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

SO  EASY  TO  USE! 

The  U-350  comes  in  a  complete, 
ready  to  use  kit.  There’s  nothing 
else  to  buy.  You  receive  easy,  illus¬ 
trated  instructions,  the  luminous 
atomizer  “bomb”  and  a  generous 
supply  of  food  essence.  Load  the 
atomizer,  drop  it  in  the  water  and 
fish  at  usual.  U-350  works  equally 
well  in  lakes,  streams,  ocean.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  swims  is  at¬ 
tracted  to  it,  trout,  bass,  porgies, 
catfish,  mackerel,  to  mention  only 
a  few. 

DEEP  PENETRATING  POW 
ER  ATTRACTS  FISH  From 
LONG  DISTANCES 

U-350  reaches  far  deeper  and  far¬ 
ther  out  than  fish  bait  oils.  That's 
why  tests  have  shown  it  to  be  at 
least  5Zz  times  more  powerful.  As 


Glows  Under  Water 


\A/nnifQ  A  WAY^  ‘This  strange-looking,  bomb-shaped  lure  glows  like  a 
ilUnIvOif  IlH  1  Oiimyster.ous  light  under  water.  It  draws  on  fish  like 
a  magnet.  It  appeals  to  the  4  most  compelling  sea-life-instincts:  Touch, 
Smell,  Taste,  Sight.  When  charged  with  the  newly  discovered  U-350  Hi- 
Penetration  formula,  it  helps  you  catch  more  fish  —  far  more  than  with 
any  popular  bait  oil.  This  article  explains  this  new  method  and  shows 
you  how  you  may  change  your  fishing  luck. 


you  know,  oil  and  water  do  not  mix 
and  since  oil  is  lighter  than  water 
it  rises  to  the  surface  —  where  it 
does  you  little  good.  However,  U- 
350  in  snowflake  form  spreads  9ut 
in  all  directions.  The  blood-like 
color  and  bubbles  plus  the  luminous 
glow  of  the  atomizer  combine  to 
give  you  greater  PENETRATION, 
longer  RANGE  and  far  more  AT¬ 
TRACTION  POWER.  That’s  why 
it  g.ves  you  better  results  than  OIL 
or  GREASE  formulas.  Certainly  it 
costs  more  —  but  you'll  agree  — -  it’s 
WORTH  MORE  than  the  old  oily 
preparations. 

Results  Guaranteed  or  U-350 
Doesn’t  Cost  You  1  Cent 

Recently  comparative  experiments 
were  made  between  U-350  and  pop¬ 
ular  scented  oils,  some  of  which  had 
been  in  use  for  over  a  century.  The 
tests  showed  beyond  any  doubt  the 
superior  drawing  power  of  U-350 
over  any  other  brand  tested.  That’s 
why  we  make  th  s  daring  offer:  Try 
U-350  entirely  at  OUR  risk  and 
without  oblgation.  It  must  help  you 
catch  more  fish — faster.  You  must 
be  thrilled  in  every  way.  It  must 
prove  to  be  far  BETTER  than  any 
other  scent  lure  you’ve  ever  tried— 
or  it  doesn't  cost  you  1  cent!  We 
want  you  to  see  for  youself  how 
U-350  goes  to  work  for  you  in  a  few 
minutes — how  it  releases  its  deep, 


penetrating  “call”  into  the  water — 
how  it  harnesses  the  mysterious  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  sea  world — how  it 
helps  attract  fish  to  your  hook!  We 
want  to  prove  that  U-350  really 
WORKS — that  it  postively  helps  to 
draw  ’em  in,  be  it  instinct  or  mag¬ 
netism,  or  what  have  you.  So  we 
say  TRY  it  and  let  the  RESULTS 
decide!  See  for  yourself  whether  U- 
350  doesn’t  help  you  fill  your  creel 
See  for  yourself  if  you  don't  get  the 
big  babies  even  in  “fished-out”  wa¬ 
ters.  Use  it  to  pull  in  your  favo¬ 
rites:  trout,  pickerel,  catfish,  blues, 
weaks,  pike,  perch,  snappers,  bass, 
porgies.  Send  no  money  now — un¬ 
less  you  w.sh.  Deposit  1.98  plus  post¬ 
age  with  your  postman  when  he  de¬ 
livers  your  kit.  Or  mail  check  or 
cash  for  1.98  now  and  save  all  post¬ 
age.  In  either  case  you're  TRYING 
it — if  you’re  not  satisfied  and  thril¬ 
led  in  every  way,  simply  return  the 
EMPTY  box  and  get  your  1.98  back 
by  return  mail.  Not  yet  ava  lable  in 
stores.  To  avoid  dissappointment, 
order  by  mail  now.  Rush  coupon  to¬ 
day! 


LURENE  CO.  Dept.  185-E-58 

352  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

CANADIANS:  Order  direct  from  45 
St.  James  St.  West,  Dept.  U-350, 
Montreal  1,  P.  Q.  Same  price  and 
guarantee. 


What  Professional 
Fishermen  Know! 

Only  professional  fishermen  can  tell 
you  that  you  can  sweat  it  out  for  a 
whole  day  without  catching  a  minnow 
— yet  even  hundreds  of  fish  may  be 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  you  sit. 
The  professional  fisherman  knows  from 
bitter  experience  that  the  waters  are 
fabulously  rich  in  good  things  to  eat. 
Scientists  have  declared  that  there's 
enough  sea  food  to  feed  the  entire 
population  of  the  earth.  Therefore, 
why  should  fish  prefer  your  bait?  Es¬ 
pecially  when  there’s  so  much  good 
food  around — in  the  same  waters.  And 
because  professional  fishermen  know 
this,  they  use  special  scents  to  help 
them  catch  a  full  string  of  big  fish- 
time  after  time — at  night  as  well  as 
in  daytime!  Professional  fishermen 
who  tested  U-350  now  prefer  it  over 
oil  scents  used  for  over  a  century. 
They  have  found  that  this  new  pro¬ 
duct  is  much  more  powerful  and 
draws  in  many  more  fish. 


Catch  More  Fish  or  Pay  Nothing! 

LURENE  COMPANY,  DEPT.  185-E-58 
352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH.  .  .  .complete  kits  U-350  Fishing  Discovery  (LIMIT  2)  at  1.98  each  on  7  day  Free  Trial 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  I  must  be  thrilled  and  satisfied  with  the  results  otherwise  0  will  retuin 
the  EMPTY  package  for  my  1.98  back  at  once. 

□  Check  or  Cash  Enclosed.  Rush  Prepa.d.  □  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 


-  I 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 
TOWN  ... 


STATE. 
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Tireston*  champions 


GET  YOU  THROUGH 
IN  RECORD  TIME 


''There's  Something  Rot¬ 
ten  in  Our  Education 
Law" 

For  a  long  time  you  have  been 
battling  for  better  laws  in  regard  to 
milk  marketing.  While  I  agi’ee  that 
this  is  very  important  to  many  farm¬ 
ers,  there  is  an  equally  important 
matter  that  affects  almost  every 
farmer  and  country  dweller. 

I  refer  to  the  present  situation  in 
regard  to  district  schools. 

I  am  not  “anti-education” — few 
people  are — but  in  connection  with  a 
battle  in  our  own  school  district,  I 
have  investigated  many  aspects  of 
the  present  condition  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  our  education  law 
which  calls  for  some  prompt  and 
drastic  action  before  too  many  com¬ 
munities  are  committed  to  bond 
issues  that  will  lead  ultimately  to 
financial  insolvency. 

Every  one  conversant  with  the 
situation  in  the  several  counties 
around  Albany  is  fighting  mad  over 
the  wrongs  that  are  being  committed 
in  the  name  of  “education.”  I  assume 
that  our  troubles  are  statewide.  They 
must  be  since  the  same  education 
department  operates  everywhere  in 
the  State. 

Since  your  publication  is  directed 
mainly  at  New  York  State  farmers, 

I  believe  you  are  in  a  position  to 
help  right  these  wrongs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  way  this  can  be 
done  is  to  collect  and  publish  reports 
from  many  school  districts.  Perhaps 
if  the  true  enormity  of  this  matter 
can  be  brought  out,  people  would  de¬ 
mand  the  necessary  changes. 

For  instance,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  money  furnished  by  state  aid  to 
help  build  classrooms  is  actually  not 
being  spent  for  that  purpose  at  all. 
It  goes  into  unnecessary  swimming 
pools,  auditoriums  and  other  non- 
educational  facilities. 

A  study  of  the  voting  requirements 
of  the  education  department  will 
show  that  a  high  percentage  of 
people  are  disfranchised 

Communities  are  encouraged  to 
exceed  their  safe  debt  limits. 

Minorities  are  able  to  rule  major¬ 
ities  simply  by  failure  10  notify  vot¬ 
ers  of  important  meetings. 

And  there  are  many  other  similar 
inequalities.  , 

Elected  representatives  are  afraid 
to  act.  They  will  be  afraid  until 
public  opinion  forces  them  to  take 
action.  This  cannot  happen  until 
some  one  takes  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  rural  and  suburban  dweller.  Who 
is  more  fit  than  yourselves? 

New  York  John  Snyder 


Firestone  Champions  are  built  with 
many  extra  advantages  that  give  you 
more  traction  and  longer  tire  life  in  the 
toityuest  going.  They  reduce  your  field 
time  and  save  fuel  because  they  make 
full  use  of  all  the  horsepower  your  com¬ 
bine  or  tractor  can  deliver. 

Only  Firestone  Champions  have  the  proven 
curved  and  tapered  bar  construction  that 
gives  a  sharper  bite  and  deeper  shoulder 


penetration.  Flared  tread  openings  insure 
positive  cleaning  in  all  types  of  soil  and 
they  won’t  plug  at  the  shoulders.  Extra 
tread  plies  insure  longer  life  and  more  re¬ 
treads  by  protecting  against  impact  breaks. 

Whenever  you  need  tires  or  tire  service, 
be  sure  to  stop  at  your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store.  There  you  will  find  experienced 
men  whose  business  is  tires  .  .  .  tire  experts 
who  will  help  you  get  extra  service  and 
better  performance  out  of  your  tires. 
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Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


•Copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Hubber  Co. 


Farm  Exports  Increase 

More  farm  products  were  exported 
from  the  United  States  last  year 
than  in  1954;  the  increase  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  came  to  11  per  cent. 
Dairy  products  were  responsible  for 
the  greatest  increase — 127  per  cent — 
but  grains  and  feeds  were  also  up,  at 
41  per  cent.  Increases  in  other  ex¬ 
ports  for  1955  over  1954  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
19  per  cent;  animal  fats,  15  per  cent; 
meats  and  meat  products,  21  per 
cent;  tobacco  (not  manufactured),  18 
per  cent;  vegetable  oils  and  oil  seeds, 
16  per  cent;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
five  per  cent.  The  only  crop  to  be 
exported  in  smaller  quantity  last 
year  was  cotton,  which  was  down  40 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  export  of 
all  animal  products  came  to  53  per 
cent. 

The 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  CVI _ No.  5861 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  60c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Cover  Picture  by  —  Grant  Heilman 
Lititz,  Penna. 
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Growing  " Super  Hay ”  from  Grass 

Here  is  the  case  for  nitrogen-fertilized  grasses  as  best  providers 
of  high-protein  hay  for  cattle.  Can  it  stand  up  against 

all  the  arguments  for  legumes? 


By  EDWARD  R.  HEWITT 


AY,  as  fed  to  stock,  consists  of 
two  classes  of  plants,  grasses 
and  legumes.  The  main  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  lies  in 
their  protein  content.  Legumes, 
as  a  rule,  contain  some  14  to 
17  per  cent,  while  grasses  as 
ordinarily  cut  for  hay  have  only  five  to  eight 
per  cent.  The  protein  of  legumes  seems  always 
to  be  high;  nitrogen  is  gathered  on  the  roots 
by  nodular  bacteria  from  the  air,  and  ni¬ 
trogen  is  a  chief  ingredient  of  protein.  Grasses 
must  get  all  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil  it¬ 
self.  On  account  of  their  high  protein  content, 
legumes  are  highly  prized  by  farmers. 

There  is  no  difference  in  feeding  value  be¬ 
tween  the  protein  in  legumes  and  grass.  If  it 
were  possible  to  grow  grass  hay  with  a  protein 
content  as  high  as  that  of  legumes,  the  feeding 
value  of  forage  could  be  markedly  increased. 
Grasses  are  more  easily  and  cheaply  grown 
than  legumes.  If  they  could  have  high  protein 
at  low  cost,  they  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
grow  on.  the  farm.  Most  of  the  legumes  except 
alfalfa  and  Ladino  clover  require  reseeding 
every  few  years  if  a  heavy  stand  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Grass  can  be  grown  continuously  for 
many  years — as  many  as  25  to  30 — without 
reseeding  or  working  the  land.  In  curing  le¬ 
gumes  for  hay,  leaves  are  prone  to  shatter,  and 
much  of  the  best  feed  may  be  lost.  This  does 
not  happen  with  grass. 

Grasses  have  much  wider  tolerance  for 
acidity  than  legumes  do,  and  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  potassium  for  growth.  How¬ 
ever,  if  much  nitrogen  is  used,  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  the  potassium  to  a  level  of  over  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  to  impart  stiffness  to  the 
hay  to  prevent  lodging.  If  this  is  not  done, 
harvesting  of  high-protein  grass  hay  may  be¬ 
come  both  difficult  and  expensive.  Grass  will 
grow  on  soil  with  a  pH  of  from  five  to  8.0, 
while  legumes,  except  alsike  clover,  do  not  do 
well  below  pH  6.0.  It  is  therefore  more  difficult 
and  costly  to  fit  land  for  legumes  than  for 
grass.  Where  legumes  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  and  have  ample  nodules  on  their  roots, 
they  would  furnish  the  cheapest  way  to  secure 
high-protein  fodder  if  it  were  not  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  reseeding  them  periodically.  Even  did 
they  not  need  so  frequent  reseeding,  however, 
the  legumes  cannot  be  grown  well  on  much 
land  in  the  Northeast.  Some  soils  will  not  grow 
nodules  on  legume  roots  no  matter  how  much 
inoculation  is  done,  and  nitrogen  production 
even  by  nodules  is  not  always  certain.  When 
soils  are  properly  fertilized,  grass  growing  is 
an  absolute  certainty. 

Growing  High-Protein  Hay 

Hay  is  not  like  the  majority  of  farm  crop 
plants.  It  grows  an  extensive  root  system  which 
remains  in  the  soil  from  one  season  to  the 
next.  This  root  complex  does  not  die  out;  only 
the  small  rootlets  decay  each  season.  The  roots 
are  renewed  each  year  so  they  can  penetrate 
more  soil.  They  increase  from  year  to  year 
until  they  occupy  all  the  soil  to  the  depth  to 
which  each  kind  of  hay  plant  penetrates.  Some 
have  most  of  their  growth  in  the  upper  six 
inches  of  soil,  while  others  such  as  brome 
grass  penetrate  as  deeply  as  four  feet.  Such 
plants  naturally  take  longer  to  become  estab¬ 
lished,  but  they  are  not  so  much  affected  by 
dry  weather  because  they  reach  more  soil 
water  than  do  shallow  hay  plants  such  as 
timothy. 

In  Spring,  hay  plant  roots  carry  from  the 
June  2,  1956 


previous  season  a  stock  of  nitrogen  derived 
during  last  year.  If  this  is  small,  young  plants 
have  to  wait  for  nourishment  until  the  roots 
get  nitrogen  from  the  soil  itself.  This  shortage 
may  cause  as  much  as  two  weeks’  delay  in 
growth,  because  available  soil  nitrogen  is  most¬ 
ly  leached  during  the  Winter.  Bacteria  do  not 
make  much  nitrogen  available  from  their  at¬ 
tack  on  the  humus  of  the  soil  until  tempera¬ 
tures  reach  about  40  degrees.  This  may  be  well 
into  May  in  much  of  the  Northeast. 

If  hay  plant  roots  are  well  stocked  with  ni¬ 
trogen  over  the  Winter,  the  early  hay  plants 
will  have  a  high  protein  content  during  their 
spring  growth.  If  the  land  is  rich  and  the  soil 
bacteria  set  free  considerable  nitrogen,  the 
protein  in  the  growing  hay  will  remain  high. 
If  the  plant  roots  went  into  the  Winter  with 
a  full  stock  of  nitrogen,  there  will  be  enough, 
together  with  what  is  obtained  from  the  soil, 
to  carry  the  hay  plants  to  the  point  of  half 
their  growth  with  a  protein  content  of  as 
much  as  15  per  cent.  If  at  the  right  point  we 
give  the  roots  a  sudden  increase  of  available 
nitrogen  through  fertilizer,  it  will  be  rapidly 
taken  up  by  the  roots  and  translated  into  pro¬ 
tein  in  from  five  to  seven  days  in  the  growing 
plants  above  ground.  When  plant  protein 
reaches  a  maximum,  it  will  decline  at  a  rate 
which  will  depend  on  the  soil’s  nitrogen  sup¬ 
ply.  If  roots  are  getting  much  nitrogen  from 


the  soil  at  that  time,  the  decline  may  be  at 
the  rate  of  only  .24  per  cent  a  day.  If  the  ni¬ 
trogen  supply  is  less,  the  decline  may  be  at  a 
much  higher  rate,  as  much  as  0.6  per  cent  a 
day.  The  actual  rate  will  depend  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil,  the  water 
supply,  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  added.  Each  soil  may  behave  in  a 
different  manner,  but  we  can  be  more  certain 
of  producing  much  higher  protein  hay  by  the 
addition  of  available  nitrogen  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  amount  than  by  any  other 
method,  and  much  more  cheaply.  Some  soils 
will  give  far  better  results  than  others  due  to 
their  natural  nitrogen-supplying  properties. 
But,  with  the  right  application  of  nitrogen, 
large  yields  of  high-protein  hay  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  even  on  poor  soils. 

The  System  for  Super  Hay 

These  are  my  rules  for  growing  “super  hay” : 
( 1 )  Fully  stock  the  roots  of  hay  plants  with 
nitrogen  before  Winter.  (  2 )  Add  fertilizer  ni¬ 
trogen  to  the  growing  hay  when  timothy  heads 
are  coming  out  of  the  sheath;  this  is  about  two 
weeks  before  cutting.  ( 3  )  Cut  the  hay  before 
the  increased  protein  has  had  time  to  decrease 
beyond  the  point  where  we  want  its  percentage 
to  be  when  the  hay  is  cut.  ( 4 )  Add  urea  ni¬ 
trogen  to  the  sod  after  the  hay  is  cut,  so  as  to 

(  Continued  on  Page  408 ) 


To  increase  protein  content  of  grasses,  it  is 
recommended  that  they  he  fertilized  with  quickly 
available  nitrogen  about  two  weeks  before 

cutting. 


Neiv  machinery  is  very  gentle  with  the  hay  crops. 
But  the  author  believes  unavoidable  loss  of 
legumes’  leaves  in  handling  is  one  good  reason 
to  go  to  grass  for  so-called  super  hay. 


From  the  new  system  of  making  super  hay  described  on  this  page,  it  is  conceived  that  farmers 
could  sell  surplus  or  cash-crop  hay  on  the  basis  of  protein  content.  The  author  would  add  $1.00  to 
the  price  of  a  ton  of  hay  for  every  percentage  increment  of 'protein  it  has  above  eight  per  cent. 
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Special  Introductory  Offer! 

FUIMSIZ 


STRAWBERRI 


50  plants 


00  for  S4.00 
500  for  $15.00 
1000  for  $25.00 


Each  plant  yields  Q  pints  a  year! 


Thousands  of  GiarctBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry  ! 
NOW  READY '-Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Fsnest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Delivery  at  Proper  Planting  Time  in  Your  Section 

I - - ““ - - - - 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  11  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

Check  Amount 

Nome _ _ _ _ 
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Address- 


□  50  f ot  $2.50 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  500  for  515.00 

0  1000  for  $25.00  Town 
Postpaid 


-State- 


RID  PONDS 

AND  LAKES  OF 

WEEDS 


Kills  Water  Weeds... 

ATLAS  "A”  —  Widely  used  .  .  . 
highly  recommended.  Controls  mony 
kinds  of  underwater  weeds  ond 
certain  algae. 

Controls  Algae ... 

DELRAD  —  Particularly  effective 
against  pond  scum  algae. 

FHYGON  XL — -Controls  "pea 
soup”  or  bloom  producing  blue- 
green  algae. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletins 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000  1000 

postage  postage  postage  F.O  B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell 


$3.95  $4.85  $3.00 

4.85  7.25  5.00 

3.95  5.00  3.50 

5.00  7.50  6.00 

3.95  5.00  4.00 

4.35  5.85  4.00 

5.00  8.00  6.00 

per  M.  Cauli- 
in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50  per  M. 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS. 


CABBAGE  . $1.90 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00 

BROCCOLI  .  1.90 

SWEET  POTATO  . 2.00 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT...  1.90 

TOMATO  2.00 

PEFPER  2.00 

Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.7 
flower 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Ferry’s 
Round  Dutch.  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ba.lhcad: 
300,  $2.50;  500.  $3.50:  1000,  $5.50  postage  paid;  ex¬ 
press  collect  $2.00,  1000.  Onion  Plants;  Sweet  Span¬ 
ish.  Bermuda,  prices  same  as  cabbage.  Red  Cabbage: 
300,  $2.75;  500,  $3.75;  1000,  $6.00  postage  paid; 
express  collect  $3.00,  1.000.  Cauliflewer:  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  X,  100.  $1.25;  500,  $4.00;  1000,  $6.00  postage 
paid;  express  coiled  $5.00,  1000.  Broccoli;  100, 

$1.25;  300.  $2.75:  500.  $3.75:  1000,  $6.00,  postage 
paid;  express  collect  $3.50.  1000.  Tomato  Plants, 

grown  from  Certified  Seed:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokes- 
dale,  Longred,  300,  $2.50:  500,  $3.50:  1000.  $5.50, 
postage  paid;  express  collect  $3.00.  1000.  Red  Jacket 
Tomato  Plants  $4.00,  1000.  express  collect.  Fireball 

$5.00,  1000  express  collect.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants: 

Stokescross  No.  4,  100,  $1.75;  300,  $4.00;  500,  $5.00; 
1000,  $7.50  postage  paid;  express  collect  $6.00,  1000. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yams,  Nancy 
Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder,  Yolo 
Wonder.  Hot  Pepper  Plants:  Long  Red  Cayenne, 
Hungarian  Yellow  Wax:  100,  $1.25:  500,  $3.75;  1000, 
$6.00  postage  paid;  express  collect  $4.00,  1000. 

Bunch  Sweet  Potato:  100.  $2.00;  300,  $5.00;  500, 
$7.00;  1000,  $10,  postage  paid;  express  collect  $7.50, 
1000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO., 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 


25 

100 

500 

1000 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

.70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

Post  paid 

Tomato  (Ju 
Cabbage,  K 
Cauliflower 


Sweet  Potato . 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 


—  20  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY  — 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Penn  State  Ball- 
head.  Dan  sh  Ballhead.  Onion:  Sweet  Spanish  and 
Bermuda:  300-$2.50;  500-S3.50;  1 000 - $5.50,  postpaid; 
express  $2.00-1000.  Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Cer¬ 

tified  Seed;  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Long  Red,  Stokes- 
dale:  300-S2.50;  500-$3.50;  l000-$5.50,  postpaid;  ex¬ 
press  $3.00-1000.  Slokescross  No.  4  Hybrid:  1 00- $  1 .75 ; 
300-$4.00;  500-S5.00;  IOGO-$7-50,  postpaid;  express 

$6.00-1000.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy 
Hall,  Ca.iforr.ia  Wonder  Pepper:  1 00  -  $  1 .25 ;  500- 

$4.00;  I000-S6.00.  postpaid.  Bunch  Porto  Rico  Po¬ 

tato:  I00-$2.00;  300-S5.00 ;  500-$7.00;  1 000 -$ 1 0,  post¬ 
paid.  CaulTlcwer.  Ercccoli.  Brussel  Sprouts:  1 00- 

$1.25;  500-$4.00;  l000-$6.00  postpaid.  33  years  grow¬ 

ing  quality  plants.  Can  load  your  truck  here  at  the 
farm.  Shipping  capac.ty  half  million  daily.  Good 
plants,  quick  shipment.  HARVEY  LANKFORD. 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA.  Telephone  8162-3 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

—  Grown  From  Virus  Free  Foundation  Stock  — 
RASPBERRIES.  BLUEBERRIES.  ASPARGUS 
40  Varieties — Grow  small  fruits  in  your  spare  lime. 
It  Pays.  For  Better  Results  Write  for  Our  FREE 
Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD.  MASS. 


TIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS.  Strawberry:  Gem  and 

irfect.on  everbearing  $4.60-100;  Empire.  Robinson, 
kle  and  Premier  $3.25-100.  Red  Raspberry:  Lat- 
Tayior  and  Indian  Summer,  S7-I00.  Virus  Free, 
h  dug,  postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
.LSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  UPton  7-5515 

L  and  LAWN  TROUBLES  —  Corrected  by  Test- 
and  Restoring  the  Proper  Nutrient  Balance. 
.  RAKER.  Sr.,  R.  D.  2,  P  HOENIXVILLE.  PA. 

Salei  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
JNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  High  Yielding. 
IMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rockl 
witn  modern  Kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

aa  ■■  ■■  Extra  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  10  gorge- 
M  MS  ous  colors,  $1.  20  kinds  $2.  Postpaid. 

Ill  V  III  w  Burnette  Gardens,  8,  Assumption,  111. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Allgolds  and  Bunch  Partoricos:  200.  $2.00;  500,  $3.00; 
1000,  $5.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos:  200.  $1.50; 
50,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.  Growers’  Guide  Free. 
J.  D.  DELLINGER.  GLEASON.  TENNESEE 

Rutgers  Tomato  Plants 

Strong.  Stocky  Plants.  Grown  from  N.  Y.  certified  seed. 
Ready  about  June  I.  300-$3.00  postpaid.  500-$3.00, 
1 000 -$5.00  express  collect.  Larger  lots  $4.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  express  cc'ect,  or  will  load  at  the  field. 
E.  H.  HAMSTEAD,  Greenwood,  Del.  Phene  4281 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Garden  in  June 

The  weeds  are  now  at  their  peak 
growth.  The  young  weed  seedlings 
must  develop  rapidly  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  nature.  They  compete  with 
surrounding  plants  for  sunlight, 
water  and  nutrients  in  the  soil.  If 
the  weeds  are  allowed  to  gain  a  head-  | 
start  on  the  crop  plants,  they  will  be 
difficult  to  control  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  adult  weeds  harbor  insect  j 
and  disease  pests,  choke  out  the 
smaller  vegetables,  and  consume 
water  and  fertilizer  elements.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature,  they  spread  their 
seeds  in  the  soil. 

Weekly  cultivation  of  the  surface 
inch  of  the  soil  will  prevent  the 
weeds  from  growing  beyond  control. 
While  it  is  true  that  organic  matter 
benefits  the  soil,  it  is  of  no  benefit 
to  either  the  crops  or  the  gardener 
‘  if  it  is  grown  in  a  manner  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  normal  development  of 
the  desirable  vegetables. 

The  squash  vine  boi’er  attacks 
squash  and  pumpkin  plants  near  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Aphids  often  work 
their  way  under  the  outer  leaves  of 
cabbages.  All  plants  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  carefully  under  the  leaves 
where  several  insects  lay  their  eggs. 

Heavy  dusting  is  no  better  than  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  proper  rate  No  dust 
can  improve  vegetable  quality  after 
damage  has  been  done.  A  barely  visi¬ 
ble  layer  of  the  proper  dust  applied 
early  and  maintained  by  weekly 
dusting  will  minimize  losses  by  in¬ 
sect  attack. 

The  plant  grows  best  with  a  proper 
balance  of  mineral  nutrients  and 
water.  Excess  amounts  of  fertilizer 
make  the  soil  too  salty,  and  the 
plant  cannot  take  up  enough  water. 

It  is  safer  to  put  on  small  amounts 
of  fertilizer  than  to  risk  damage  by 
;  excessive  application.  Fertilizer  is 
most  beneficial  when  applied  shortly 
before  rain  or  irrigation.  A  small 
closed  handful  spread  in  a  large 
ring  around  the  base  of  the  plant 
is  usually  adequate  and  safe 

Plants  should  be  trained  early  be¬ 
fore  the  stems  become  too  thick  to 
bend.  Tomatoes  are  usually  staked 
with  a  soft  cord  that  is  looped 
around  the  stem  and  the  stake  just 
tight  enough  to  support  the  plant, 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  hinder  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  growing  stem.  Pole  beans 
can  be  spiralled  around  the  pole  and 
the  tip  secured  about  six  inches  from 
the  end  with  a  loose  loop  of  cord. 
The  irregularities  of  a  trellis  will 
suppoi’t  most  climbers  without  loops. 

Weekly  training  of  the  growing 
tips  during  June  and  July  will  keep 
the  plants  erect  for  coJivenient  dust¬ 
ing  and  harvesting. 

The  roots  of  most  vegetable  plants 
I  grow  from  slightly  below  the  surface 
to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches.  A 
l  fresh  hole,  six  to  eight  inches  deep, 
will  thus  reveal  whether  irrigation 
is  needed  and  when  irrigation  has 
been  adequate.  Watering  should  be 
done  before  plants  begin  to  wilt. 
Squash  and’  pumpkin  vines  are  good 
indicators. 

Many  gardeners  have  success  with 
ditch  irrigation  systems.  Shallow 
level  ditches  or  dams,  also  valuable 
for  erosion  control,  can  be  filled- from 
a  running  hose  at  one  end. 

Irrigation  is  fully  effective  when 
moisture  penetrates  to  a  depth  of 
six  to  eight  inches.  If  water  forms 
puddles  or  rills  on  the  surface,  the 
irrigation  has  been  too  much  or  too 
fast.  Inadequate  watering  is  worse 
ithan  none  since  it  encourages  i’oot 
growth  near  the  surface,  where  the 
soil  first  dries  out. 

Early  peas,  lettuce,  spinach,  beets, 
cabbage,  broccoli  and  radishes  can 
be  harvested  in  late  June,  and  the 
land  prepared  for  a  late  crop  of  an¬ 
other  vegetable.  Old  plants  should 
be  cleared  away.  Debris  from  the 
cabbage  and  its  relatives  harbors  nu¬ 
merous  diseases  and  insects,  and 
should  be  burned  if  possible.  Other 
plants  may  be  added  to  the  compost 
pile.  Arthur* P.  Munson 


It’s  a  good  feeling  to  know  that 
regardless  of  the  weather  your  feed 
crop  is  always  safe  within  the  rugged 
concrete  walls  of  a  Marietta.  You 
know,  too,  that  the  aii'-tight  construc¬ 
tion  keeps  silage  rich  and  nutritious 
.  .  .  prevents  spoilage  .  .  .  provides 
better  feed  and  higher  production. 

And  when  it  comes  to  loading  and 
feeding  you’re  way  ahead  with 
Marietta’s  many  features  that  team 
up  with  any  mechanical  handling 
equipment. 

Yes,  ...  a  Marietta  silo  pays  off  in 
security,  savings  and  profits  all 
around.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  .  .  . 
your  farm... to  investigate  a  Marietta 
Silo  now. 

CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


I - 

I  MARIETTA 

I  CONCRETE  CORP. 
|  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Baltimore  21,  Md., 
Charlotte  6,  N.C., 
Nashville,  Term., 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 


I  would  like  complete  information  on 
the  Marietta  Concrete  Siio. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Don’t  let  them 
cut  your 

Ja.ter  off! 

Vsi®*1  *  / 

re  **6* 

$  with 

'SURECLOR 

PENNIES  A  WEEK! 

Don't  risk  having  your  water  supply  shut 
eff  by  the  Health  Authorities!  SURECLOR  is 
the  miracle  feeder  that  adds  chlorine  in 
"just  the  right  amounts"  to  your  water 
system  .  .  .  automatically! 

SURECLOR  KILLS  — 

all  these  water-borne  germs  that  harm  live¬ 
stock:  anthrax,  TB,  glcnders,  cholera  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestinal  worms! 

Mfd.  by  PADDOCK  of  TEXAS,  DALLAS 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  -  get  the  facts! 


ClAYTON  MARK  &  CO., 

National  Distributors  of  SURECLOR 
1900  Dempster  St.,  Evanston,  III. 

Please  send  the  FREE  illustrated  book  on 
SURECLOR  and  the  name  of  my  dealer. 
Name _ 

Address- _ . 

City _ 


Zone- 


State- 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS ! 

The  same  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicat¬ 
ed  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 

You  will  like  this  modern, 
more  effective  medication  for 
tender  udders  and  teats.  10 
oz.  tin  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 
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It" s  Fun  to  Keep  Bees 


At  the  start,  I  want  to  be  quick 
to  disavow  the  thought  that  just  any¬ 
one  should  become  a  beekeeper. 
Most  people  boast  they  know  nothing 
about  bees  “except  that  they  bite”, 
and  seem  to  glory  in  their  ignorance. 
Such  people  will  continue  to  buy 
their  honey  with  silver  unless  they 
can  open  their  minds  to  study  the 
ways  of  bees. 

On  the  other  hand,  there,  are  many 
people  who  would  really  enjoy  bee¬ 
keeping  if  they  did  but  know  some¬ 
thing  of  its  delights  and  labors,  and 
arrived  at  a  considered  decision  from 
a  just  idea  of  what  it  involves.  I 
should  be  happy,  indeed,  if  I  could 
open  the  door  to  a  new  and  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  for  anyone  who  is  so 
situated  —  by  environment,  tempera¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  —  that  he  or 
she  might  enjoy  caring  for  little  creat¬ 
ures  that  work  unceasingly  to  pay 
their  board  and  keep.  Their  fruit  is 
like  a  free  gift  from  Nature’s  gener¬ 
ous  hand,  marvelously  good,  a  deli¬ 
cacy  that  delights  the  whole  family. 
Furthermore,  honey  makes  the  per¬ 
fect  gift  for  friends,  especially  for 
the  person  who  “has  everything”  ex¬ 
cept  a  jar  of  this  exquisite  sweet, 
garnered  from  the  myriad  flowers 
of  Summer’s  fields. 

If  you  live  in  the  country  or  small 
town,  very  probably  there  is  just  the 
spot  on  your  grounds  for  a  couple  of 
hives.  If  you  live  in  the  city,  you  may 
perhaps  find  a  friend  beyond  the 
town  limits,  but  near  enough  for  you 
to  go  to  tend  them,  who  would  love 
to  have  your  bees  comfortably  set¬ 
tled  near  his  orchard  or  garden  to 
multiply  his  crops  by  better  pollin¬ 
ation.  In  short,  where  there  is  a  will 
to  become  a  beekeeper,  the  way  is 
not  far  behind. 

When  you  feel  that  “will”  firming 
into  decision,  drop  in  at  the  library 
and  get  some  books  on  bees  and  their 
ways.  After  reading  them  thorough¬ 
ly,  your  enthusiasm  will  start  to  boil; 


but  you  will  still  not  know  too  much 
about  practical  beekeeping,  for  it  is 
only  by  actually  working  with  bees 
that  one  learns  their  ways.  The  hive 
and  its  wonders  will  still  be  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Your  next  step  is  to  page  a 
reputable  manufacturer  of  beekeep¬ 
er’s  supplies,  and  he  will  send  you 
the  name  of  his  nearest  agent.  The 
agent  will  then  become  your  life 
friend  for,  in  addition  to  equipping 
you  with  all  things  needful,  he  will 
thereafter  answer  all  your  questions 
as  to  what  to  do  next.  For  there  is 
always  a  new  question  that  the  books 
seem  to  have  overlooked  —  yours  is 
an  entirely  new  problem  that  seems 
never  to  have  arisen  before! 

If  your  ardent  enthusiasm  has 
jelled  into  a  determination  for  ac¬ 
tion,  order  your  “package”  of  bees  at 
once  for  prompt  delivery,  and  get 
your  hives  and  equipment  ahead  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  little  ones 
—  (some  3,000  in  a  package,  with 
their  queen).  It  will  be  fun  putting 
the  supers  and  frames  together,  just 
as  the  directions  show  you.  When  the 
bees  come  (what  a  day!),  have  them 
delivered  to  the  agent  so  that,  when 
you  call  for  them,  this  bee  savant 
may  brief  you  and  rehearse  you  in 
the  technique  of  settling  your  3,000 
little  charges  into  their  new  home. 

As  the  Summer  sun  gets  higher, 
the  successive  “flows”  will  come 
along  —  fruit,  clover,  sumac,  golden- 
rod  and  finally  asters.  Now  approach¬ 
es  the  great  day  of  days  when  you 
take  off  your  first  super,  heavy  with 
beautifully  packed  and  capped  honey. 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  is  in 
that  hive  —  the  sweetness  of  the  sun¬ 
light,  the  loveliest  offering  that  Po¬ 
mona  ever  bore. 

Now,  to  come  down  to  earth!  Get 
out  the  waffle  iron,  or  call  for  pan¬ 
cakes,  and  bring  out  that  perfect 
sweet,  a  jar  of  honey  more  delicious 
than  any  you  ever  tasted  because  it 
is  your  own.  T.  L.  McCready 


At  N.Y.  State  FFA  Convention 


Some  175  chapters  were  repi'e- 
sented  by  1,500  members,  advisors 
and  guests  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  held  in  Perry,  N.  Y., 
May  10-12. 

Culmination  of  the  three-day  affair 
was  the  selection  of  John  Van  Vleet, 
17,  Lodi,  as  State  Star  Farmer.  John 
is  the  first  double  Star  award  win¬ 
ner  since  awards  were  first  initiated. 
He  had  already  been  named  State 
Star  Farm  Mechanic  for  his  school 
and  farm  shop  projects.  Other  win¬ 
ners  were:  Niles  Brown,  17,  LaFay- 
ette,  Star  Dairy  Farmer;  Howard 
Douglas,  18,  Fort  Plain,  top  winner 
in  soil  and  water  conservation;  John 
Palm,  17,  Homer,  Star  Poultry  Farm¬ 
er;  and  Donald  Hall,  19,  Geneva,  first 
in  farm  electrification. 

Winners  of  Foundation  awards  in¬ 
cluded:  John  W.  Burns,  Bovina  Cen¬ 
ter  (Dairy  Farmer);  Raymond  Da¬ 
venport,  Brooktondale  (Dairy  Farm¬ 
er);  Gerald  Beckens,  Alton  (Fai'm 


Mechanic);  Phillip  Gibson,  Hammond 
(Farm  Mechanic);  Norman  Kehl, 
Strykersville  (Soil  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation);  and  Wayne  Taylor,  Wal¬ 
ton  (Poultry). 

American  Farmer  degrees,  the 
highest  national  honor  for  an  FFA 
member,  were  awarded  to:  Robert 
Weeks,  Cherry  Valley;  Robert  Vinge, 
Phelps;  Duncan  Bellinger,  Schoharie; 
John  S.  Pulver,  Pine  Plains;  Leon 
Smith,  Westmoreland;  Lee  Brotzman, 
Harpursville;  and  Edward  Poole, 
Nineveh. 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  awards 
went  to:  Charles  Schoup,  James¬ 
town;  William  Jones,  Remsen;  Mil- 
ton  Tuttle,  Cassville;  and  Niles 
Brown. 

John  Scanlon,  Addison,  and  Will¬ 
iam  Lattimer,  New  Hampton,  won 
N.  Y.  Central  RR  Marketing  awards; 
and  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  awards 
were  made  to  James  Nesbitt,  So. 
Kortright,  and  David  Bray,  Remsen. 

Victor  P.  Fieg 


New  York  State’s  Future  Farmers  of  America  Officers  for  1956-1957 
L.  to  r. :  R.  C.  S.  Sutliff,  chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education;  Howard  F. 
Cornell,  president,  Jasper;  Cecil  C.  Cairns,  vice-pres.,  South  Kortright;  Allen 
Dunham,  secy.,  Hammond;  Ronald  Beck,  treas.,  Dry  den;  Clair  A.  Thomp¬ 
son,  reporter,  Nunda;  Duane  E.  Gansz,  sentinel,  Lyons;  and  J.  O.  Sanders,  a 
state  supervisor  of  agricultural  education. 


Now,  keep  your  equipment  in  top  shape  the  year  ’round  with 
only  one  grease,  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H.  It’s  perfect  for 
complete  grease  jobs  on  all  types  of  equipment  —  cars,  tractors, 
trucks.  You’ll  save  time  and  money  three  ways  with  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H. 


1.  Eliminates  need  for  variety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  been  field  tested  for  versatility  in  the 
full  range  of  farm  equipment  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  Eliminates  chance  of  applying  the  wrong  grease  with  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  valuable  equipment.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything  from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3.  Reduces  storage  and  handling  problems.  It  is  easier  to 
protect  a  single  container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 
against  contamination  than  several  partially  empty  special 
purpose  drums. 


Summer,  winter,  spring,  fall  —  count  on  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  for  easier,  better,  more  economical  lubrication.  Use 
it  whenever  you  put  equipment  into  storage.  See  your  Esso 
Farm  Distributor  about  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  and  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  dependable  Esso  Farm  Products. 


Remember, . 
first...  last... 
and  always 


sso 


your  best  buy 


June  2,  1956 
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Johnson 

All-Purpose 

air 

COMPRESSORS 

with 

INSECTOSPRAY 

Push-Button 

FLY  CONTROL  UNIT 


The  original  and  best 
for  killing  the  pest! 


Kills  Flies  and  Insects 
in  3  to  5  Minutes! 


MODEL  110  LA 

V3  h.p.  Direct  Motor 
Drive,  with  carrying 
handle  and  8  feet 
of  electric  cable. 


MODEL  200 
PISTON  TYPE 
Furnished  complete 
with  V3  h.p.  motor. 


Fastest,  most  economical  way  to  destroy  flies,  lice,  fleas,  mites  and 
other  parasites  in  barn,  poultry  house  and  other  farm  buildings.  Works 


automatically  . . .  just  flip  switch  . .  .  Johnson  Compressor  supplies  just 
the  right  amount  of  pressure  to  spray  insecticide  in  a  fog-like  blanket 
that  penetrates  everywhere.  Protects  animals  and  poultry  even  after 


they  go  outside.  Uses  only  half  as  much  insecticide  as  old-fashioned 


hand  spraying  .  .  .  savings  actually  pay  for  All-Purpose  Compressor 
and  Insectospray  attachments! 


PAINTS  •  SPRAYS  •  INFLATES  TIRES  •  LUBRICATES 

Saves  Time,  Money  &  Muscle  for  Dozens  of  Farm  Jobs 


Johnson  All-Purpose  Compressors 
are  guaranteed  to  deliver  100  lbs. 
pressure  .  .  .  more  than  most  makes 
2  or  3  times  their  size!  Complete  line 
of  attachments  available. 


COMPLETE  LINE -CHOICE  OF 
16  POPULAR  PRICED  MODELS 

Powered  by  Gas  Engine,  Storage 
Battery  or  Electricity. 


WRITS  TODAY 

for 

FREE  catalog  and 
FREE  SPRAY-GUN 

PAIKT  STRAINER 

■: 

{Limited  Time  Offer 
.  ,  .  act  now!) 


JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 


Compressor  Division,  Dept.  RY-6,  Milwaukee  1,  Wise. 

Please  send  free  literature  on  Johnson  Air  Compressors 
end  attachments  including  Insectospray  units.  Aiso, 
send  my  free  spray-gun  paint  strainer.  No  obligation. 

NAME _ _ 


STREET  or  ROUTE. 


CITY. 


.STATE. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN. 


TRUCK-MOUNTED  mod 

els  and  units  for  direct 
mounting  on  wheel  or 
track-type  tractors 
ere  also  available 


ID 


^CAVATtS' 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  16  MEN ! 

Here’s  the  hired  man  that  never  gets  tired  or  fired 
.  .  .  does  a  week’s  work  in  half  a  day.  Completely 
hydraulic  HOPTO  is  safe,  simple,  easy  to  op¬ 
erate!  Hydraulic  outriggers  level  unit.  Oper¬ 
ates  from  PTO  of  all  standard-make  trac¬ 
tors!  HOPTO  has  180°  swing,  11'  dig¬ 
ging  depth,  loads  into  highest  truck. 

BIG  CAPACITY — LOW  COST! 

Fast-cycling  HOPTO  has  quarter- 
yard  backhoe  or  shovel  bucket^ 
digs  straight-sided,  square-cor¬ 
nered  holes.  Does  101  farm 
jobs  .  .  .  profitable  custom 
work! 


WRITE  TODAY 
for  all  the  facts  I 


NCWS  FROM  NSW  JSRSSY 


Two  small  tidal  watersheds  in 
Salem  County  have  been  approved 
for  watershed  planning  to  control 
flood  damages.  The  watersheds  are 
in  the  Silver  Lake-Locust  Island 
area,  comprising  5,750  acres,  and  the 
Town  Bank  area  of  2.500  acres.  The 
Salem-Cumberland  Soil  Conservation 
District  sponsored  both  requests  for 
watershed  planning  assistance  under 
the  Federal  Watershed  Protection 
Act  of  1954.  Co-sponsors  are  the  Lo- 
j  cust  Island  and  Thorofare  Meadow 
Companies  and  the  City  of  Salem. 
According  to  Harvey  M.  Beal  of 
Elmer,  chairman  of  the  district,  these 
1  watersheds  have  been  subjected  to 
flood  damage  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  in  recent  years.  Hurricanes 


at  auctions  and  processing  plants,  it 
has  fallen  back  to  about  10  days  to 
two  weeks  behind  normal.  The  first 
asparagus  of  the  season  went  to  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  around  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  May.  Ordinarily,  South 
Jersey  experiences  heavy  movements 
of  asparagus  during  the  latter  part 
of  April.  In  addition  to  low  tempera¬ 
tures  throughout  April,  high  soil 
moisture  due  to  heavy  late  snows 
and  rain  delayed  farming  operations. 
Much  of  North  Jersey’s  spring  oats 
crop  was  not  planted  until  very  late 
in  April  and  early  May.  Planting  of 
spring  vegetables  and  potatoes  in 
South  and  Central  Jersey  had  been 
retarded  and  completed  later  than 
usual. 


Augustine  Young  of  Formosa  (left), 
a  Farm  Bureau  foreign  agricultural 
trainee,  and  his  host,  Percy  Harden- 
burg  of  Hunterdon  County,  examine 
a  nest  and  litter  exhibit  which  ivas 
a  part  of  the  Hunterdon  Egg  Quality 
Institute  program  held  at  the  Flem- 
ington  Auction  in  April. 

Connie  and  Diane  last  Summer 
caused  heavy  losses  to  crops  and  they 
damaged  dikes  that  protect  the 
area.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  and  the  sponsors, 
will  make  a  work  plan  for  each  area 
that  will  provide  practical  solutions 
to  the  flood  problem. 


The  cold  weather  has  held  up 
farming  operations  throughout  the 
State.  According  to  fruit  bud  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  fruit  sections  of 
the  State,  the  season  is  about  two 
weeks  behind  normal  and,  according 
to  the  vegetable  growers  indications 


The  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  held  its  annual  Field  Day 
and  Judging  School  early  last  month 
at  Mulhocaway  Farm  in  Clinton.  The 
program  began  with  a  parade  of 
cattle  and  comments  on  the  herd  by 
host,  Lloyd  B.  Wescott.  Following  a 
picnic  lunch,  Harry  M.  Pape,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  presided  and 
introduced  guests.  The  balance  of 
the  afternoon  program  was  devoted 
to  a  cattle  judging  demonstration 
and  judging  school  with  M.  G.  Seath 
of  Far  Hills,  former  classifier  for  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  in 
charge.  The  program  concluded  with 
a  tour  of  the  farm.  D.  M.  Babbitt 

Fungicide-DDT:No  Corn 
Smut,  No  Ear  Worm 

In  regard  to  your  recent  article  on 
corn  smut,  I  do  not  agree  that  all 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  is  to 
select  fungus-resistant  or  free  varie¬ 
ties.  About  10  years  ago,  I  lost  half 
an  acre  of  pop  corn  to  smut  and, 
since  no  one  could  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  prevent  it  another  year,  I  de¬ 
cided  myself  that,  if  corn  smut  is  a 
fungus,  then  a  fungicide  should  pre¬ 
vent  or  control  it.  So  I  tried  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  (five  pounds  copper 
sulfate  and  five  pounds  high  calcium 
spray  lime)  and  five  per  cent 
DDT  in  it  to  apply  as  light  dusts 
several  times  in  the  season  about  a 
week  apart.  I  have  raised  corn  every 
year  since  then  with  almost  no  smut, 
and  the  DDT  gets  the  ear  worms, 
too.  W.  S.  Hayden 

Maine 


WAR  AMONG  THE  PLANTS 

Lo!  an  epic  of  war,  with  appeal  to  a  bard, 

Has  been  waged  with  ferocity  in  our  front  yard. 

A  vine  and  a  thorn  bush,  prickly  and  dense, 

Have  been  battling  for  years  to  possess  our  front  fence. 

The  vine  on  the  one  side,  the  bush  on  the  other 

One  would  think  could  exist  as  brother  to  brother. 

The  vine,  it  appears,  is  the  fiercer  aggressor 
And  determined  to  make  itself  the  possessor 
Of  the  space  that  the  thorn  bush  right  stoutly  defends. 

With  its  thorns  and  branches,  so  rigid,  it  rends 
The  delicate  leaves  of  the  vine  asunder, 

But  the  vine  promptly  takes  to  the  earth  down  under 

And,  by  climbing  and  worming,  it  reaches  the  top 

While  the  thorn  bush  seems  unable  to  stop 
This  savage  aggressor  who  fights  from  within 

And  ascends  on  its  enemy,  limb  by  limb. 

Now  I  love  both  these  plants  and  don’t  take  as  a  joke 

The  fact  that  the  thorn  bu^h  is  likely  to  choke. 

So,  as  peacemaker,  I,  by  my  manly  might, 

Decided  to  settle  this  long  standing  fight. 

And  so  I  attempted  to  pull  out  the  vine 
And  establish  it  back  on  its  true,  rightful  line. 

But  the  slippery  toughness  of  each  little  strand 
Severely  cut  into  my  extended  hand, 

And  the  ungrateful  bush  spurned  my  offer  of  help 

And  pricked  me  with  vigor  until  I  did  yelp. 

So,  I’ve  come  to  the  idea,  while  nursing  my  hand, 

That  the  peacemaker’s  role  is  a  hard  one  to  stand. 

Perhaps  the  Good  Lord  has  decreed  that  this  fight 

Shall  go  to  the  one,  who  seeks  strongest  His  light. 

So,  since  they  are  seeking  a  place  in  the  sun, 

Shall  I  cross  the  Lord’s  wish?  No,  I’ll  not  be  the  one. 


Charles  Elcock 
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Drugs  for  Plant  Diseases 

The  wonder  drugs  are  keeping  man 
well,  and  now  it  seems  they  will  help 
feed  him.  Now  we  not  only  can 
prevent  plant  diseases  but  we  can 
cure  many  of  them  with  antibiotics. 

Being  mowed  down  by  wonder 
drugs  are  such  things  as: 

Halo  blight  of  beans — First  pre¬ 
vented  with  antibiotics,  then  cured 
in  1953  with  agrimycin. 

Fire  blight  of  pears  and  apples — 
In  1954.  in  Bartlett  pear  orchards 
near  Marysville,  California,  five 
weekly  agrimycin  sprays  controlled 
blight  as  well  as  seven  standard  cop¬ 
per  treatments,  with  no  copper- 
induced  russeting. 

Bacterial  spot — Agrimycin  sprays 
have  controlled  it  in  tomato  seed¬ 
lings  in  Florida  and  peppers  in 
Florida  and  Delaware. 

Wildfire  and  blue  mold  of  tobacco 
— In  Tennessee,  streptomycin  chased 
wildfire  from  90  per  cent  of  infected 
plants  in  tests.  Against  blue  mold, 
streptomycin  was  even  better  than 
the  standard  fungicide,  dithane. 

Seed-piece  decay  and  blackleg  of 
potatoes— -Maine  potato  seed  pieces 
dipped  in  water  solution  of  strepto¬ 
mycin,  or  terramycin,  stopped  de¬ 
cay.  Blackleg  did  not  develop  in 
dipped  seed  pieces. 

Rutabaga  black  rot — In  Canadian 
tests,  aureomycin-dipped  seed  devel¬ 
oped  no  black  rot. 

The  research  into  wonder  drugs 
goes  on.  The  U.S.D.A.  says  that  the 
right  chemicals  in  the  hands  of 
growers  who  know  how  to  use  them 
can  cut  U.S.  plant-disease  losses  by 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  s.  b. 

Rosin-Alcohol  Mix  Wins 
over  Rabbits 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  readers 
may  recall  that  in  our  December  17, 
1955  issue  we  published  Mr.  Afton 
Kilmer’s  rabbit-deterrent  recipe  for 
young  fruit  trees — rosin  and  alcohol. 
They  may  also  remember  that  we 
decided  to  try  out  this  mixture  on 
our  own  semi-dwarf  apple  and  pear 
trees. 

We’re  happy  to  say  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  most  successful — both 
positively  and  negatively.  Every 
trunk  and  branch  that  was  painted 
came  through  a  very  heavy-  and  late- 
snow  Winter  completely  unscathed. 
And  it  was  not  because  there  were 
no  rabbits.  Accidentally,  part  of  one 
trunk  was  left  unpainted  and  every 
piece  of  unpainted  bark  was  chewed 
off. 

So  the  rosin-alcohol  treatment  met 
the  rabbit  challenge  and  won;  it  will 
therefore  be  a  “must”  for  our  or¬ 
chard  in  the  future.  Besides,  it’s  a 
great  deal  easier  than  wrapping  the 
trunks  with  tar  paper  and  low  bran¬ 
ches  with  foil.  w.  f.  b. 

Who  Preceded  John 
Kefrham? 

I  wonder  if  any  Rural  New 
Yorker  readers  could  assist  me  in 
my  search  for  the  names  and  birth¬ 
places  of  the  forebears  of  my  great 
grandfather,  John  Ketcham.  My  in¬ 
quiries  seem  to  come  up  against  a 
block  at  about  his  time;  he  was 
born  in  1797  or  1798.  He  lived  in  Ar- 
gyle,  N.  Y.,  and  was  later  married  to 
Amanda  McMullen,  mrs.  g.  k.  van  a. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


June  2,  1956 


Allin  Paul,  left,  stopped  in  to  talk  with  Otto  Hauf,  a  farm  and  civic  leader  in  Max,  N.  D.,  about  rural  developments. 


In  five  minutes,  they’ll  be  talking 


about  rural  telephones 


That’s  Allin  Paul  of  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  on  the  left.  And  in  northwestern  North  Dakota, 
they  know  when  Allin  stops  to  chat  the  topic  is  sure 
to  be  rural  telephone  service.  That’s  part  of  his  job. 

He’s  responsible  for  providing  rural  folks  with  tele¬ 
phone  service.  To  do  it,  he’s  continually  on  the  move 
—many  thousands  of  miles  a  year.  He  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  talking  with  North  Dakotans  about  their 
needs  and  new  rural  telephone  developments.  As  a 
result,  in  a  town  like  Rugby,  N.  D.,  the  number  of 
telephones  has  increased  from  138  to  500  since  1940. 


Allin,  who  has  been  on  the  job  more  than  30  years, 
gets  a  lot  of  satisfaction  from  his  work. 

“Recently,”  he  explained,  “a  telephone  call  brought 
a  doctor  in  a  ski-plane  to  a  snowbound  farm  to  save 
a  child  who  had  drunk  kerosene.  People  here  must 
have  good  telephone  service.  A  neighbor  out  here 
can  be  a  good  many  miles  away.” 

Allin  and  thousands  of  other  telephone  men  and 
women  in  Bell  System  rural  areas  work  continually 
to  bring  folks  within  easy  talking  distance  of  their 
neighbors— across  the  road  and  across  the  nation. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


GRASS  SILAGE  EARNS 
MORE  PROFIT  IN 
SILVER  SHIELD 
STEEL  SILOS 

Grass  silage  made  in 
SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  lowers  feed 
costs,  turns  “waste” 
into  feed  nutrients. 
Buy  SILVER  SHIELD 
silo  in  size  you  need 
now,  increase  height 
later.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  FREE! 


UNIVERSAL  S 

j  STEEL  SILO  CO.  Box  528R,Weedsport,  N.Y. 1 

Please  send  complete  information  on  ® 


I  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silo. 


Name 


I 

I 

|  Address  . 

Town  .  State. 


TWO  HOOK  SLOTS  FOR  BOTH 
SEMI  PERMANENT  AND 
QUICK  DETACHABLE  COUPLING 


X  TRA  TOUGH 


ENTIRE  COUPLER 
MADE  OF  S-356T6 
HI  STRENGTH 
ALUMINUM  ALLOY 


2-80LT  CLAMP 
INTEGRAL  WITH 
COUPLER 


2  BOLT  RING  CLAMP 
FOR  STEEL  HOOK 


SUF-SEAUNG 


•  Compare  the  Hardie  Coupler  with 
any  other  point-by-point.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  in  a  Hardie. 

•  Flow  resistance  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  by  Hardie's  finer  interior 
finish  on  coupler  and  valves. 


Choose  the  best  when  you  buy  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion. The  best  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again,  lasts  as 
long  as  the  farm  and  is  always  ready  to  work.  Hardie 
builds  the  very  finest  system  that  the  most  modern  de¬ 
sign,  highest  quality  materials  and  skilled,  responsible 


•  Positive  holding,  and  elimination 
of  tube  creep  are  assured  by  2-bolt 
clamps  on  coupler  and  hook  ring, 

•  No  surging.  Special  design  fea¬ 
tures  in  coupler  and  valves  avoid 
this  trouble-maker. 


workmanship  can  produce. 


SEE  THE  HARDIE  BEFORE  YOU  BUY! 


DISTRIBUTORS 


RAIN  CONTROL 


Syracuse  Farm  Supply 
Syracuse,  New  York 

New  England  Irrigation  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  312 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn, 


Frank  Twisl 
Northumberland,  Pa. 

Landis  Bros. 
Lancaster,  Pa, 

Manufactured  only  by 


7wianuraaureo  oniy  uy> 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company.  Hudson,  Michigan* 
— 


The  HIGH  QUALITY  Line 


what’s  new 

FOR  FARMERS? 


New  Snow  Company  Bale  Loader 

lifts  hay  bales  from  the  ground,  just  as  scattered  in  the  field 
by  a  baler  .  .  .  places  them  in  your  truck,  wagon  or  hayrack. 
Completely  automatic,  the  Bale  Loader  makes  loading  a  fast, 
one-man  operation  without  sweat  or  strain.  Needs  no  PTO . . . 
forward  motion  of  towing  vehicle  does  it.  Attaches  or  detaches 
from  truck  or  tractor  in  10  seconds. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTY  Motor  Oil 

saves  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  engine  from  power-robbing  de¬ 
posits  .  .  .  keeps  it  clean!  No  matter  how  hot,  dusty  or  damp 
conditions  are,  you  always  get  top  power  to  meet  peak  loads 
when  you  drain  and  refill  with  Sinclair  extra  duty  Motor  Oil. 

Ask  for  it  now.  Available  in  farm-sized  5-gallon  utility  con¬ 
tainers  with  spout  attached.  Ask  your  Sinclair  Representative 
too,  about  the  new  multi-grade  motor  oil, 

Sinclair  extra  duty  Triple  X! 


SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  farm  need 

SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY,  600  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20.  N.Y. 


mmzasma 


FROM 


cRigass 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


Double  or  Single  Cham 
Type 


1  6  to  42' 
LENGTHS 


$119-50 


rUH  DLUrMUI'f 

INDIANA 

America’s  most 
complete 
tine 


V  .  By  Makers  of 
Dependable  Farm  Equipment 
Since  1898 
MFG'D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp 
BLUF.FTON,  INDIANA 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 


HARDER  SILOS 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
completely  proved.  It  has  tremen¬ 
dous  durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption,  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


-g-T»  /%  T  TVrm  10.000  GALLONS 
XA.  JL  J-Nl  JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  In  five-gallon  steel  earn.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.0.B,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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(Continued  from  Page  403) 

promote  growth  and  stock  the  roots 
for  Winter.  (5)  After  another  crop 
is  cut,  again  add  urea  to  stock  the 
roots  for  Winter. 

As  the  farmer  has  no  facilities  for 
determining  protein  in  hay,  he  must 
work  on  a  simple  plan.  If  he  uses  one 
80-lb.  bag  of  urea  per  acre — 36  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  he  will  probably  fully 
stock  the  hay  roots  for  Winter.  If  he 
adds  36  pounds  more  nitrogen  at  the 
time  timothy  heads  are  coming  out 
of  the  sheath  —  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  cutting  —  he  will  probably  cut 
three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  from 
10.5  to  11  per  cent  protein.  If  he  adds 
one  bag  of  urea  after  haying  and  two 
bags  at  the  time  timothy  heads  are 
coming  out  of  the  sheath,  he  will 
probably  cut  three  tons  of  hay  with 
12  to  13  per  cent  protein.  If  he  adds 
two  bags  of  urea  after  haying,  which 
is  enough  to  stock  the  hay  roots  and 
also  increase  the  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  organic  matter  for  extra  fer¬ 
tility,  and  again  adds  72  pounds  of 
nitrogen  when  the  timothy  heads  are 
coming  out  of  the  sheath,  he  will 
probably  cut  more  than  three  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  And  it  will  be  of 
15  per  cent  or  more  protein. 

Practical  Increases  in  Protein 

On  my  own  farm,  where  one  bag 
of  urea  was  added  per  acre  July  17, 
after  haying,  the  earliest  grass  came 
up  with  40  per  cent  protein  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  This  dropped  at  the 
rate  of  .6  per  cent  a  day  in  a  straight 
line  for  30  days.  One  bag  of  urea  was 
added  June  15,  and  the  hay  cut  had 
10  per  cent  protein  at  three  tons  to 
the  acre.  This  was  too  little  nitrogen. 
With  one  bag  of  urea  in  August  and 
again  on  June  10  the  next  Spring 
three  tons  of  hay  11.5  per  cent  in 
protein  were  cut.  This  was  still  too 
little  nitrogen  for  high  protein  hay. 
With  72  pounds  of  nitrogen  applied 
in  August,  and  72  pounds  more  in 
mid-June,  4.4  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre 
were  cut,  with  12  per  cent  protein. 
The  nitrogen  applied  was  not  quite 
enough  to  make  15  per  cent  in  this 
heavy  crop,  but  it  did  increase  the 
yield  greatly. 

Urea,  which  contains  45  per  cent 
nitrogen,  was  found  to  be  by  far  the 
best  to  use  and  the  cheapest  to 
spread  on  the  soil.  I  put  it  on  with 
a  cyclone  seeder  attached  to  the  trac¬ 
tor,  and  this  spreads  the  urea  18  feet 
wide.  The  tractor  can  travel  over  the 
fields  at  a  rate  of  from  six  to  eight 
miles  per  hour.  We  covered  19  acres 
in  one  afternoon.  Urea  is  readily 
soluble  and  goes  into  the  soil  at 
once  with  the  dew,  if  there  is  no 
rain.  Ammonium  nitrate,  35  per  cent 
nitrogen,  was  the  next  best  nitrogen 
supplier  to  urea.  It  also  leaves  no 
residue  and  is  readily  absorbed.  It 
is  not  so  high  in  nitrogen  as  urea, 


however,  and  therefore  costs  more 
to  spread. 

Urea  seems  to  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages.  It  has  only  this  one  drawback: 
if  hay  is  wet  when  it  is  spread,  it 
may  burn  the  plants  because  of 
liberation  of  too  concentrated  am¬ 
monia  in  one  small  place  on  the 
plant.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
spreading  when  the  hay  is  dry.  I 
have  spread  as  much  as  three  bags 
to  the  acre  at  one  time,  and  found 
no  injury  to  the  grass.  There  seems 
to  be  no  danger  at  all  of  excessive 
nitrates  in  the  grass  to  make  it  toxic 
to  cattle:  ammonia  is  much  more 
abundant  than  nitrates  in  the  fer¬ 
tilized  soil.  I  have  found  no  nitrates 
in  the  super  hay  at  all. 

Nitrification  Not  Necessary 

Urea  decomposes  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  into  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid.  Agricultural  books  state  that 
ammonia  is  rapidly  oxidized  in  the 
soil  to  nitrate  and  nitrates  by  soil 
bacteria,  but  my  own  observations  do 
not  confirm  that  this  is  a  rapid  pro¬ 
cess.  Almost  daily  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  I  have  determined  the 
ammonia  nitrogen  and  the  nitrate  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  soil  and  I  have  found 
the  ammonia  in  excess  of  the  ni¬ 
trates.  The  nitrification  is  neither 
rapid  nor  complete.  Whatever  the 
actual  chemical  facts  of  conversion 
are,  I  know  that  ammonia  is  rapidly 
absorbed  into  hay  plants  and  used 
in  the  production  of  protein.  No  ni¬ 
trate  is  required  for  this  conversion. 

These  methods  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  of  applying  urea  nitrogen  for 
growing  super  hay  are  economical 
of  nitrogen.  In  some  tests  as  much  as 
60  per  cent  of  the  added  nitrogen 
was  found  in  the  protein  of  the  hay 
cut,  only  40  per  cent  being  consumed 
by  soil  bacteria  and  finally  locked  up 
as  humus.  After  the  nitrogen  is  once 
within  the  hay  plant,  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  soil  bacteria  and  they  can¬ 
not  get  it. 

Heavy  applications  of  nitrogen 
have  often  been  made  in  the  Spring 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  hay  when  cut.  These  have 
not  resulted  in  any  marked  increase 
in  protein  unless  the  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  used  was  excessive.  Probably 
the  reason  why  very  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen  do  increase  the  hay  pro¬ 
tein  is  that  soil  bacteria  also  re¬ 
quire  carbohydrates  for  food,  and 
there  is  not  enough  of  these  to 
enable  them  to  use  up  more  nitrogen 
than  they  did. 

In  many  practical  experiments,  as 
much  as  40  per  cent  increase  of  the 
hay  crop  has  resulted  from  high 
applications  of  nitrogen,  in  other 
cases  only  20  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  crop  seems  always  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  nitrogen  used.  I  get 
from  one  to  two  tons  more  hay  cut 
due  to  the  application  of  from  108 


Charles  Stratton 


Dairyman  Everett  Houston  of  Merrimack  County,  N.  H.,  rigged  up  this  self- 
unloading  truck  with  a  dual  transmission,  manure  spreader  chain,  and 
ivooden  cross-pieces.  A  false  bottom  is  slid  onto  the  body  and  is  connected 
to  the  gear  shift  by  chain.  Silage  preservatives  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
grass  in  the  truck  or  be  introduced  at  the  blower  or  gooseneck. 
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BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC 

BOX  31,  DEPT- R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  0 


Nome 


Address 


City 


State 


M©W  YOU  CAN  KEEP'IM 
DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 


HOW? 


BY  INSTALLING  A 


HARM  CLEANER 


Because  a  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  will  elimi- 
note  the  drudgery  of  cleaning  your  barn 
manually.  Wondering  about  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion?  A  Badger  will  clean  a  40  cow  barn 
for  os  little  os  20 fi  a  month.  This  elimi- 
nates  shoveling  about  25  tons  of  manure. 
Installation  and  service  specialists  in  all 
dairy  sections  of  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 


HELP! 

Badger  needs  new  photographs  of  our  barn 
cleaners  and  silo  unloaders  for  advertising 
purposes.  We  will  pay  $5.00  for  any  photo 
we  use  (minimum  size  5x7)  of  your  barn 
or  entire  set  of  buildings.  Photos  not  used 
will  be  returned. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec* 
lions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  youra  for  the  asking,  without  coat  or 
obligation.  Simply  aend  name  and  addreaa, 
and  full  detaila  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  aent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pada  or  tormenting  preasure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  haa  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thouaanda — by  releaaing  them  from 
russea  with  apringa  and  strapa,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Dea-gned  to  aecurely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belonga  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  comp'ete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64 -E,  Adams,  N.Y. 


tfm'ffl  /fag  This  NEW 


Very  Flexible,  Top  Qualify 
Black  Rubber.  Built  for  Long, 

Hard  Wear.  Easy  to  pull  on  or 
off  over  the  shoe.  Slip-proof 
Tire-Tread  Soles.  Adjust¬ 
able  Top  Strap.  12"  High. 

Sizes  through  1  4.  Each  size 
fits  same  size  shoe.  ^J  5Q  Per  Po(y,  Postpaid 


*1 


Ruhberhide  Co.,  Date _  | 

6  Whitehead  Rd.,  Trenton  4,  N.  J. 


Please  ship _ prs.  New  "Over-the-Shoe”  Boots 

@  $7.50  Per  Pair,  Postpaid 


Name _ 

Address 


RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  8  Whitehead  Rd.,  Trenton  4,  N.i. 


FREE 


Check.  MO 

FREE 
U.  A.  T 


WIN  A  TRACTOR 

WRITE  TOR  ENTRY  BLANK 

IRRIGATE.  SPRAY,  DRAIN  OR 
FII.I,  ANYTHING  —  ANYWHERE! 
Will  not  Rust — Clog — or  Leak.  Pat¬ 
ented  Sea!.  Pumps  2800  gph,  420 
gph  at  75'  -high  or  1600  gpli 
from  25'  well.  Six  blade  impeller. 
Threaded  for  pipe.  %  inlet.  %  outlet. 
L'se  Va  to  |,p  motor  7500  gph  9.95 
Heavier  2800  gph  8.95  Heavier  11.95 
or  COD — Money  Deck  Guarantee 
Literature — Comparison  Charts. 

ENG.  Hicksville  273,  N.Y. 


to  144  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
As  the  nitrogen  in  urea  costs  only 
$17.44  for  144  pounds,  its  use  is 
profitable. 

Late  Spring  Applications  Are  Best 

The  inferior  economy  of  just  early 
spring  applications  of  nitrogen  is 
illustrated  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Station’s  experiments 
with  orchard  grass:  using  50  pounds 
nitrogen  per  acre,  84  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  was  found  in  the  protein  of 
hay;  using  100  pounds,  48  7  per  cent 
was  found;  using  200  pounds,  34.8 
per  cent;  using  400  pounds,  28  per¬ 
cent  was  found  in  the  protein.  This 
indicates  that,  with  larger  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen,  soil  bacteria  con¬ 
sume  a  large  portion  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  other  sources  of  nitrogen, 
such  as  from  the  air,  the  soil  bac¬ 
teria,  and  that  set  free  from  the  hu¬ 
mus  were  probably  the  same  in  all 
cases.  But  the  percentage  of  the  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  total  nitrogen  supply 
was  much  larger  with  the  small  ap¬ 
plications  of  nitrogen  than  with  the 
larger  additions.  It  would  seem  prob¬ 
able  that  with  reasonably  large 
additions  of  nitrogen  not  more  than 
30  per  cent  finds  its  way  into  the  pro¬ 
tein  of  the  hay,  if  these  applications 
are  made  in  early  Spring.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  consumed  by  soil  bacteria 
which  are  greatly  stimulated  and  in¬ 
creased  by  this  heavy  food  supply. 
This  is  where  the  system  I  practice 
shows  its  economy  of  nitrogen.  I  am 
now  getting  between  52  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  I  use  fixed  in 
the  protein  of  the  hay  cut. 

Fertilizer  as  Source  of  Feed 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Fort  Collins, 
Col.,  states  that,  “Fertilization  with 
160  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  re¬ 
sulted  in  protein  yield  increases 
equivalent  to  approximately  900 
pounds  of  40  per  cent  supplement.” 
At  current  prices — nitrogen  12  cents 
a  pound  and  supplement  five  cents  a 
pound — the  fertilizer  cost  was  $21.20 
which  would  only  purchase  464 
pounds  of  supplement.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  would  get  twice  as 
much  for  his  money  in  feed  if  he 
spent  it  for  nitrogen  for  growing 
super  hay  than  if  he  used  it  in  buy¬ 
ing  feed. 

For  good  cattle  feed  it  is  best  to 
have  a  mixture  of  grasses.  I  use 
timothy,  fescue  and  brome  grass 
with  some  reed  canary  grass.  This 
makes  a  fine  heavy  hay  every  year. 

If  the  super  hay  growing  system 
I  now  practice  on  my  own  farm 
works  out  for  other  farmers  as  it 
does  for  me,  this  may  prove  one  of 
the  great  money-making  improve¬ 
ments  in  dairy  farming  and  beef  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  near  future.  A  farmer 
with  a  20-  to  25-cow  dairy  would 
probably  make  about  $2,000  a  year 
more  if  he  grew  super  hay  and 
bought  less  feed.  This  would  make 
all  the  difference  to  him  between 
just  living  and  getting  ahead. 


Today’s  safest, 

best  all-round 


MITE  KILLER 


Before  mites  bite,  be  ready  with  Aramite,  the  best  and  best-known 
mite  killer.  Protect  your  crops  for  higher  yields  of  marketable  fruit, 
Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European  Red  Mite, 
Two-Spotted,  Clover  and  many  other  mite  species. 

Long  residual  saves  you  costs  of  additional  sprays.  Aramite 
is  easily  applied,  compatible  with  sulfur  and  many  other  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides.  Aramite  does  not  kill  natural  predators. 

For  more  than  1 9  fruit  and  vegetable  non-foclder  crops,  includ¬ 
ing  apples,  the  Miller  Amendment  ( Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


Order  your  Aramite  supply  from  your  local  supplier; 
write,  phone  or  call  us  if  he  is  unable  to  deliver. 


United  States  iwbber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  an<’ 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT.  NEW  YORK 


-  MEN!  SAVE!  QUICK,  SMOOTH  - 

COMFORTABLE  SHAVES  OR  MONEY  BACK 
100  DOUBLE  EDGE  BLADES  $1.00  Postpaid 
Every  Blade  Guaranteed!  Compare  with  others  selling 
for  5c  each.  Join  our  mailing  list!  No  C.O.D.  please. 
Send  remittance  to:  ENDICOTT  RAZOR  BLADE  CO. 
BOX  104,  ENDICOTT,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  30# 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mow*  Lawn  *  Haul* 
Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  *  Spray* 
Mulches 

AC  Power  Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


Direct  factory-to-you  orlce,  lowest 
In  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 
AH  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2',z  to  3', y  HP.  Cnqine*  used: 
Briqgs  A  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  dutch  Power  take-off  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  dear 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  rUk. 


CULTIILER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST., 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE 

TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


Your  Money's  Worth 
Affordable  e  Dependable 


COLUMBIA  CITY,  IND. 


I  Ml  CMr.lMECDIMr.  9  ME  ft  fADD 


MORE  FARMERS  CHOOSE 

CARDINAL 

Most  Complete  Line  of  Elevators  and  Augers 


CARDINAL  Stiver  "20" 

IT'S  TRUE!  In  no  other  farm  elevator 
do  you  get  all  the  plus 
features  for  durability 
and  performance. 

Write  for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


20" 

TROUGH 


June  2,  1956 
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For  every  sprinkler  irrigation 
need,  ALCOA  provides  pipe  of 


FULL-THICKNESS 


WALLS 


Full -thickness  walls  of  sturdy  Alcoa®  Irriga¬ 
tion  Pipe  pay  off  when  you  set  your  irrigation 
system  on  wheels  to  move  it.  Wheel  moves 
subject  irrigation  pipe  to  real  punishment, 
but  Alcoa’s  full -thickness  walls  and  its  strong 
corrosion-resistant  alloy  enable  it  to  stand  up 
under  the  most  severe  stresses  and  strains. 


Siphon  tubes  absorb  a  lot  of  bumping 
around,  but  if  yours  are  made  of  durable  full¬ 
thickness  Alcoa  siphon  tube  stock,  you’ll  find 
they  will  remain  fully  efficient . . .  fight  off  the 
dents  that  reduce  water  flow,  slow  operations. 

For  irrigation  pipe  that  will  stand  up  under 
tough  handling,  ask  your  dealer  for  full¬ 
thickness  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe. 

Gated  irrigation  pipe  made  of  Alcoa  Alumi¬ 
num  will  deliver  the  irrigation  service  you 
need  .  .  .  will  perform  efficiently  season  after 
season  in  intensive  use.  Your  investment  in 
gated  pipe  is  well  protected  when  your  system 
uses  durable  Alcoa  Aluminum. 


THE  ALCOA  HOUR 

TELEVISION’S  FINEST  LIVE  DRAMA 
ALTERNATE  SUNDAY  EVENINGS 


Member  of 

SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION 


OTHER  ALCOA  products  WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 

FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


I  I  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Roofing 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 

2150-F  Alcoa  Building  •  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

1  I  Please  send  Pipelines  io  Profit,  irrigation  booklet 


I  |  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Gates 


Name 


Address 


Post  Office  and  State 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 


v> 


BY  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


Jacking  Up  a  Barn 

Can  you  tell  me  the  approximate 
weight  of  a  heavy  (8  in.  by  8  in. 
frame)  timber,  gable  roof  barn,  40 
by  60  feet  with  a  metal  roof?  Also, 
how  much  of  this  weight  is  bearing 
on  any  one  of  the  four-corner  posts, 
and  also  the  weight  on  the  interior 
posts?  Posts  are  set  at  12-foot  inter¬ 
vals  (five  bays  in  the  length  of  the 
barn)  and  15-foot,  10-,  and  15-foot 
under  the  width  (that  is,  two  rows 
under  the  drive-in  floor). 

Where  can  one  secure  information 
on  how  to  remove  the  rotted  out  sec¬ 
tions  of  posts,  and  how  to  replace 
them  with  cement  piers?  The  sills 
are  also  gone  all  around  one  corner 
of  the  barn.  My  intention  is  to  make 
this  area  a  drive-in  shed  at  ground 
level  for  farm  machinery  storage. 
Therefore,  I  plan  not  to  replace  the 
sills.  The  problem  is  how  to  jack  up 
the  corner  and  put  in  a  cement  pier 
when  there  is  no  sill.  r.  f.  s. 

In  order  to  make  a  reasonably 
close  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the 
building  at  various  points,  some 
further  detailed  information  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

However,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  in¬ 
formation  is  needed  to  do  the  job. 
Very  likely  a  couple  of  20-ton-ca- 
pacity  jack  screws  and  some  6  in.  by 
6  in.  posts  will  do.  For  example,  it 
might  be  possible  to  take  the  weight 
off  the  corner  posts  by  jacking  the 
girt  (the  horizontal  beams  mortised 
into  the  corner  post  near  the  mow 
floor  level).  If  this  is  not  convenient, 
6  in.  by  6  in.  blocks  can  be  bolted 
to  the  outside  of  the  corner  post,  one 
on  each  face  at  the  corner  and  sever¬ 
al  feet  off  the  ground.  A  6  in.  by  6  in. 
timber  jacked  under  these  blocks 
will  relieve  the  load  of  the  corner 
post  and  permit  the  installation  of 
a  concrete  pier  and  removal  of  rotted 
portions  of  the  post. 

If  the  posts  must  remain  jacked 
up  for  several  days,  and  there  is  the 
possibility  the  jacks  might  be  dis¬ 
lodged  accidentally,  install  temporary 
posts  near  the  corners  and  each  side 
of  each  interior  post. 

If  a  substantial  portion  of  any  post 
must  be  replaced,  the  new  section 
can  be  held  in  place  by  nailing  scabs 
of  two-inch  planking,  the  same  width 
as  the  posts,  over  the  joint  formed 
by  the  new  section. 


repainting  every  two  or  three  years 
to  maintain  its  appearance  and  re¬ 
flective  qualities.  It  would  also  tend 
to  curl  the  shingles. 


Wefr  Floors  in  Chicken 
House 

I  have  a  problem  in  my  chicken 
coop.  It  is  a  wooden  building  30  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high 
with  a  gable  roof.  In  the  Winter  I  am 
troubled  with  constantly  wet  floors; 
the  floor  is  wooden,  with  six  windows 
in  the  coop.  I  use  shavings  and  saw¬ 
dust  for  spreading  where  the  chick¬ 
ens  walk.  I  have  it  divided  into  two 
sections.  I  clean  it  every  week  and 
it  keeps  wet  just  the  same.  j.  s.  s. 

If  the  floors  of  the  building  are 
well  above  the  ground  and  dry,  then 
your  problem  appears  to  be  one  of 
condensation.  Since  you  mention 
only  windows  as  a  source  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  you  should  look  into  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  installing  ventilators — 
vents  in  the  ceiling  or  roof  and  venti¬ 
lators  that  keep  the  air  moving  along 
the  floor.  Ventilation  through  means 
of  windows  only  provides  for  only 
intermittent  ventilation  and  may  sub¬ 
ject  the  birds  to  harmful  drafts. 


Trouble  with  Chimney  Soot 

I  have  a  hot  air  furnace  and  burn 
only  seasoned  hard  wood.  I  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  keeping  the  chimney 
clean  of  soot  and  creosote.  Please  let 
me  know  what  you  would  advise  me 
to  do  in  these  circumstances.  As  it 
is,  Fhave  a  lined  flue  in  the  chimney 
and  clean  it  from  the  top  about  six 
times  a  year.  We  have  had  several 
chimney  fires.  b.  f.  b. 

The  trouble  may  be  that  the  flue 
is  too  large,  causing  the  vaporized 
products  of  wood  combustion  to  cool 
and  condense.  This  will  leave  a  de¬ 
posit  of  creosote-like  material.  You 
might  try  relining  the  chimney  with 
galvanized  pipe  or  asbestos  piping 
(called  Transite  and  purchased  at 
building  supply  yards).  This  will  in¬ 
crease  the  force  of  the  draft  and  pre¬ 
vent  too  rapid  cooling  of  the  smoke 
and  vapor.  Be  sure  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  pipe  and  the  masonry  of 
the  chimney  is  sealed  with  a  con¬ 
crete  cap  or  some  other  means. 


Painting  Asbestos  Shingles 


To  Insulate  Rooms  under 
Roof 

Knowing  the  good  sensible  advice 
you  have  been  giving  to  the  many, 
many  people  who  have  written  about 
their  problems  over  the  years,  I  am 
hoping  you  can  help  us  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem.  This  is  it: 

We  have  a  new  ranch  type  house 
with  just  a  storage  attic.  It  has  a  hip 
roof  which  is  covered  with  green 
asphalt  shingles  (210  lbs.  per  100 
sq.  ft.)  over  roof  boards  and  felt 
paper.  It  is  not  insulated;  therefore 
the  living  rooms  became  terrifically 
hot  on  sunny  days  this  past  Summer. 
Would  you  advise  painting  this  roof 
with  aluminum  paint,  or  would  this 
damage  the  shingles?  v.  k. 

I  would  strongly  urge  you  not  to 
paint  your  roof  with  aluminum 
paint.  Rather,  install  blanket  insula¬ 
tion  in  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  be¬ 
neath  the  attic  and  also  install  ade¬ 
quate  sized  louvres  in  the  gables. 
The  area  of  the  louvred  vents  should 
be  about  1/300  of  the  area  of  the 
attic  floor.  Use  full-thick  (three  and 
one-half  inch)  mineral  wool  or  glass 
wool  blanket  insulation  under  the 
attic  floor. 

Painting  the  roof  with  aluminum 
would  give  temporary  improvement 
at  greatly  reduced  cost;  but  you 
would  detract  too  much  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  house,  besides 
achieving  only  a  temporary  relief. 
The  aluminum  paint  would  require 


Our  white  absestos  shingles  are 
very  dirty  and  some  are  badly  rust- 
stained  from  old  rain  spouts.  What 
about  painting  over  these  shingles? 
Will  the  paint  hold  up?  o.  p.  s. 

Asbestos  siding  or  shingles  have 
been  satisfactorily  painted  with  oil- 
base  paints  (good  outside  paints), 
with  resin  emulsion  and  rubber  solu¬ 
tion  paints.  The  rust  stains  can  be 
brushed  with  a  wire  brush  prior  to 
painting.  Rubber  solution  paint  has 
adequate  hiding  qualities  and  will 
give  good  service. 


8ETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


The  hayloft  floor  of  Fred  McSpout 
Has  rotten  boards  which  should 
come  out. 

He  postponed  putting  in  some  new 
And  one  fine  day  they  let  him 
through!  Graham  Hunter 
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IRRIGATE- 

BEFORE  It's  Too  Late! 
Make  YOUR  Crops 
Thrive  ...  in  '56! 

Irrigation  Pumping  Units 

6  Sold  thru  Distributors  Well 
Qualified  to  Engineer  a  system 
best  suited  to  your  needs. 
Write  Today  to  Dept.  RN  for 
Information. 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


UAI  E  FIRE  PUMP  CO 

IlHkE  CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA 


USE 

ATLAS  "D” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

Contains  Dye  and 
Animal  Repellent 

Bark  falls  off  or  is 
easily  peeled  at  con¬ 
venient  time.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  use  .  .  .  very 
economical  .  .  .  has 
many  advantages. 
Applied  during 
period  of  heavy  sap 
flow.  Recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  pulp- 
wood  companies. 


FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Famous  teams 
keep  fit  with 

ABSORBING 

It’s  not  coincidence  that  famous  ex¬ 
hibition  teams  and  weight-hauling 
champions  are  treated  regularly  with 
Absorbine.  This  world  famous  liniment 
works  while  the  horse  is  on  the  job, 
helps  prevent  a  simple  bruise  or 
swelling  from  becoming  a  more  serious 
Bog  Spavin  or  Bowed  Tendon  condi¬ 
tion.  Does  not  blister  skin.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cut  the  Robbers  Off! 

Tree  roots  are  a  greater  enemy  of 
the  home  gardener  than  are  tree 
leaves.  By  this  I  mean  that  tree  roots 
are  more  harmful  to  garden  crops 
than  is  shade.  More  gardens  suffer 
from  a  deficiency  of  soil  moisture 
and  plant  nutrients  than  from  a  lack 
of  sunshine;  and  tree  roots  are  glut¬ 
tons  for  moisture  and  nutrients. 

Tree  roots  like  garden  soil  because 
it  is  fertile.  They  will  invade  it  if 
given  a  chance.  Some  varieties  of 
trees  are  worse  in  this  respect  than 
others.  Pines  do  not  cause  much 
trouble,  but  hard  woods  are  bad 
ones.  Elms  and  maples  are  offenders, 
too.  I  have  found  elm  roots  an  inch 
in  diameter  entering  a  garden  85 
feet  from  the  tree. 

An  easy  way  to  cut  these  root  rob¬ 
ber  roots  off  is  by  trenching.  A  sharp 
shovel  or  spade  may  be  used.  I  pre¬ 
fer  a  long-handled,  round-pointed 
shovel  because  it  is  easy  on  the  back. 
The  cutting  edge  must  be  sharpened 
frequently.  Most  tree  roots  are  soft, 
and  those  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter 
can  usually  be  cut  easily  with  a 
shovel  or  spade.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  use  an  axe  or  mattock  on  larger 
ones. 

Dig  a  trench  the  width  of  the 
shovel  along  the  edge  of  the  garden 
by  which  the  roots  enter.  Most  of  the 
roots  will  be  found  in  the  top  foot 
of  soil.  I  have  never  found  them 
deeper  than  20  inches.  As  the  dig¬ 
ging  proceeds,  lay  the  dark-colored 
topsoil  to  one  side.  Subsoil  may  be 
thrown  into  the  completed  portion 
of  the  trench  as  the  digging  ad¬ 
vances.  After  the  trenching  is  com¬ 
plete,  replace  the  topsoil.  Manure, 
compost,  lime  or  fertilizer  may  be 
mixed  into  it  advantageously  during 
the  operation. 

Trenching  for  root  control  needs 
to  be  repeated  every  second  or  third 
year  since  the  roots  tend  to  grow 
rapidly  back  into  the  garden.  It  is 
well  worthwhile  to  cut  these  garden 
robbers  off.  A.  B.  Beaumont 


Book  Note 

The  Revolution  in  World  Trade  — 
It  is  an  agricultural  fault  to  consider 
the  agricultural  problem  as  purely 
agricultural  and  consequently  cur¬ 
able  by  purely  agricultural  means. 
One  way  to  correct  this  fault  is  to 
look  at  agriculture  sometimes  from 
a  non-agricultural  standpoint.  Samuel 
Lubell  helps  us  to  do  so  in  his  new 
book,  “The  Revolution  in  World 
Trade.” 

Lubell’s  position  resembles  in 
some  respects  that  taken  in  recent 
years  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
For  example,  it  emphasizes  modern 
anti-colonialism,  with  its  tendency  to 
short-circuit  former  trade  channels; 
the  decline  of  international  special¬ 
ization  caused  by  the  world-spread  of 
industry;  the  worldwide  nationalistic 
urge  for  self-sufficiency;  and  the 
clash  in  the  United  States  between 
our  strategic  and  our  economic  inter¬ 
ests.  Lubell  sees  no  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  back  to  oldtime  free  world  trade, 
particularly  with  world  movements 
of  population  stopped.  In  short,  on 
diagnosis  he  is  good;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  cure  does  not  always  follow 
diagnosis.  The  author  sees  little 
hope  at  present  that  governments 
will  let  even  industry,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  agriculture,  just  sink  or  swim 
in  worldwide  competition.  He  does 
not  think  that  low  farm  prices  will 
cure  surpluses,  even  if  governments 
dare  risk  low  prices.  So  where  does 
he  come  out?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no¬ 
where.  Vaguely,  for  the  United 
States,  he  recommends  a  broader 
synthesis  of  economics,  politics, 
government  and  strategy,  but  offers 
few  specifications.  Still,  he  does  a 
good  debunking  job,  especially  on 
the  tariff  front  which,  in  his  opinion, 
is  overrated  as  a  way  to  amity  and 
progress.  Altogether,  nevertheless,  a 
stimulating  book.  a.  p.  c. 


“Shrinking  horsepower” 
can  be  a  bale  of  trouble 


No  one  knows  better  than  you,  how 
much  you  need  the  full,  effcient  horse¬ 
power  of  your  tractor.  And  yet  you 
probably  lose  a  little  every  time  you 
use  it. 

Cause  of  this  power  loss  is  a  build-up 
of  harmful  deposits  inside  the  combus¬ 
tion  chambers  that  gradually  whittle 
away  your  engine’s  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  should  use  New 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select — the  only 
motor  oil  super-refined  by  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Alchlor  Process  to  combat  engine 
deposits  and  “ shrinking  horsepower." 


It  fights  power  loss  three  ways!  First, 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  controls  carbon, 
the  cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and 
overheating.  It  also  protects  against 
acids  and  corrosion.  And  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil — assures  minimum 
oil  consumption  for  the  life  of  your 
tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  Avail¬ 
able  in  the  exact  grade  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  your  tractor 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  H.D.  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


For  top  performance 
Go  Gulf  all  the  way 

New  Gulf  No-Nox  Gasoline  provides  the  clean¬ 
est  power  known  . . .  with  highest  octane. 

Famous  Good  Gulf  Gasoline  gives  the  finest  per¬ 
formance  you  can  buy  ...  at  the  regular  price. 

\ 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf  1 

1 

_ J 


Safety  pays  all  ways  —  National  Farm  Safety  Week— July  22-28 


June  2,  1056 
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.  .  than  Wish  a  Snow  in  May 99 

“At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May’s  new-fangled  mirth; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows.” 

—  William  Shakespeare,  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost 

IT  would  seem  that  in  Shakespeare’s  time 
the  seasons  followed  the  ancient  custom. 
But  today  we  have  the  Christmas  rose.  .  .and 
snow  in  May. 

The  climate  of  our  Northeast  has  never 
lacked  for  variety,  and  the  current  season  is 
no  exception.  The  weather,  planted  in  specu¬ 
lation,  ripened  in  hope,  harvested  with  one  eye 
to  the  clouds  and  one  to  the  ground,  continues 
to  yield  a  crop  of  conversation  that  is  stored 
away,  and  drawn  upon,  throughout  the  long 
Winter.  But  this  Spring  of  1956,  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  has  outdone  itself,  especially  in  May. 

March  we  expect  to  be  as  mad  as  the  hare 
that  bears  its  name;  April  has  ever  been  fickle; 
but  our  merry  month  of  May — this  year — gave 
us  everything:  Spring  and  Summer,  Winter 
and  Fall,  within  but  a  few  days’  span. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  mid-May,  thermometers 
stood  at  the  hot  mid-eighties.  Four  days  later, 
ice  on  windshields  needed  to  be  scraped  as  late 
as  seven-thirty  in  the  morning  while  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly  on  the  glass.  That  morning,  too, 
the  sound  of  motors  choking  on  the  frosty  air 
mingled  with  the  voice  of  the  turtle  trustfully 
building  nests  in  warming  land. 

With  these  and  similar  vagaries  of  last 
month,  “the  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season 
grows”  went  topsy-turvy,  as  at  times  it  has 
done  before,  and  may  again. 

Yet  who  of  us,  those  who  know  and  love  our 
countryside,  would  wish  for  no  surprise  in 
weather,  as  in  any  other  field  on  earth?  And 
is  it  not  perhaps  the  veriest  sign  of  Maytime’s 
merriment  that  she  has  given  us  snow  in  her 
new-fangled,  and  forever  changing,  mirth? 


Masters  Prosper  While  Serfs  Slave 

MORE  and  more,  it  becomes  distasteful  to 
report  each  year  that  milk  dealers’  profits 
continue  to  increase  while  milk  producer  in¬ 
come  is  dwindling  to  zero — and  below.  This 
is  not  because  a  milk  dealer  is  not  entitled  to 
a  fair  legitimate  profit — he  is,  as  is  everyone 
else  who  combines  an  investment  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  farsightedness.  But  where,  as 
in  the  milk  business,  there  comes  a  point  at 
which  there  is  an  unconscionably  unfair  di¬ 
vision  of  return  as  between  two  necessary 
component  parts  of  a  business — even  though 
it  may  be  without  design,  it  is  time  to  do  some 
real  soul-searching  into  the  equities.  Why  is 
it  that,  while  one  prospers  mightily,  the  other’s 
labors  go  almost  completely  unrewarded? 

Take,  for  example,  the  records  of  the  two 
major  milk  companies  in  1955.  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation  made  new  highs  both 
in  sales  and  profits  ( it  was  the  company’s 
fourth  successive  year  of  increase  in  profits). 
Sales  totalled  $1,260,230,044,  $50  million  over 
1954.  Net  profit,  after  taxes  and  depreciation, 
was  $40,346,953  —  up  $3,000,000  from  the 
previous  year.  Total  profit,  before  taxes  and 
depreciation,  amounted  to  $117,824,591,  as 
against  $112,508,012  in  1954. 


The  record  of  The  Borden  Company  was  also 
good,  although  not  quite  as  impressive.  While 
Borden’s  sales  made  a  new  all-time  record  — 
$810,126,624,  as  against  $776,838,791  in  1954 
—  net  profit,  after  taxes  and  depreciation, 
dropped  from  $22,724,336  in  1954  to  $21,653,- 
536  in  1955  —  a  decrease  of  one  million 
dollars.  However,  total  profit,  before  taxes  and 
depreciation,  was  $68,882,769,  compared  to 
$68,014,560  in  1954. 

The  net  profit  of  these  two  companies  for 
the  past  three  years,  after  taxes  ( $53,029,000 
for  National  Dairy  and  $32,946,909  Testimated 
in  absence  of  usual  information]  for  Borden) 
and  depreciation  ( $24,448,638  for  National 
Dairy  and  $14,282,324  for  Borden),  is  as 
follows : 

National  Dairy  The  Borden 

Products  Corp.  Company 


1955 .  $40,346,953  $21,653,536 

1954 .  $37,393,012  $22,224,336 

1953 .  $30,837,169  $20,264,156 


It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  their 
annual  reports  to  stockholders,  the  presidents 
of  both  companies  express  optimism  for  the 
future. 

According  to  National  Dairy’s  E.  E.  Stewart: 

“1956  will  be  an  interesting  and  highly 
competitive  year.  Yet  we  know  that  —  like 
the  curves  on  a  financial  chart  —  the  peaks 
and  valleys  of  business  are  not  so  important 
as  the  plateaus.  .  .and  the  plateaus,  over 
the  years,  have  risen  ever-higher.  National 
Dairy,  too,  has  gone  forward  steadily.  Today, 
we  are  fully  prepared  for  the  future.  And  we 
feel  that  our  progress  will  continue  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Nation.” 

Borden’s  T.  G.  Montague  is  even  more  forth¬ 
right  : 

“General  business  conditions  were  excel¬ 
lent  in  1955  and  seem  likely  to  continue  so. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  food 
industry  will  continue  to  share  in  the  current 
prosperity.  .  .Demand  for  foods  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  as  the  population  grows  and 
the  people  aspire  toward  higher  living  stand¬ 
ards.  Sales  of  our  products  should  continue 
to  rise  to  new  records.  .  .  And,  barring 
the  unexpected  in  1956,  we  anticipate  that 
earnings  will  equal  or  surpass  1955.” 

These  expressions  of  optimism  must  be  com¬ 
forting  to  Borden  and  National  Dairy  stock¬ 
holders,  and  to  company  officers  and  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  options  to  purchase  company 
stock  below  current  market  values. 

If  past  experience  is  any  guide,  this  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  not  to  be  shared  with  dairy  farmers 
whose  only  connection  with  the  industry  is 
that  they  supply,  not  sell,  to  these  dealer 
companies  the  milk  from  which  all  profits  flow. 


Legume  Leaves  or  Grass  Blades 

HEN  Carl  Sandburg  wrote  in  a  poem 
that  “grass  covers  all”,  he  recognized 
the  inexorable  way  in  which  grass  establishes 
itself  on  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  relentless 
of  our  plant  families;  along  with  forest  trees 
and  brush,  it  strives  to  cover  the  land.  Its 
persistence  seems  primordial. 

Why,  then,  should  not  agriculture  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  nature’s  apparent  approval  of  grass? 
Why  should  it  not  merely  give  a  push  to  what 
nature  already  intended?  These  are  questions 
that  have  been  asked  for  some  years.  But  the 
best  answer  to  them  —  a  negative  one  in  both 
principle  and  practice  —  has  been  that  “the 
legumes,  in  comparison  to  grass,  provide  high- 
protein  roughage  more  cheaply  for  livestock.” 
The  secret  of  legumes’  success  is  in  their  own 
ability  to  utilize  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

The  general  superiority  of  legumes  such  as 
alfalfa,  clovers  and  trefoil  for  livestock  farm¬ 
ing  and  feeding  seems  recently,  however,  to 
be  increasingly  questioned.  Even  as  progress 
in  improving  both  the  nature  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  legume  plants  is  being  abundantly 
made,  the  possibility  that,  after  all,  the  grasses 
such  as  brome,  timothy,  orchard,  reed  canary 
and  redtop  could  be  equally  or  more  desirable 
as  hay,  and  probably  as  pasture  and  silage, 
is  being  entertained  and  argued.  The  finding 
that  protein  can  be  increased  in  grasses  by 
application  of  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  at 
the  right  time  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
resurgence  of  grass  when  we  think  about  for¬ 
age.  With  the  price  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  gradu¬ 
ally  coming  down  and  with  efficient  irrigation 
systems  now  available,  the  worth  of  pure  stands 
of  grass  for  livestock  is  being  re-estimated. 


The  feature  article  on  page  403  of  this  issue 
presents  arguments  for  grass  over  legumes  as 
hay.  The  author  has  had  successful  experience 
increasing  the  protein  of  grass  with  applica¬ 
tion  of  quickly  available  nitrogen  in  June  and 
again  later  in  the  season.  His  yields  of  high- 
protein  hay  have  been  large.  He  is  convinced 
that  nitrogen-fertilized  grass  is  the  coming 
roughage  for  livestock  in  the  Northeast. 

He  is  not  alone  in  his  thinking,  but  his  views 
have  vigorous  opponents.  The  arguments  for 
legumes  are  indeed  weighty  in  themselves,  and 
many  authorities  agree  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  to  “grow  your  nitrogen  with  legumes” 
than  to  buy  it  for  grass.  Some  point  out  that 
the  timing  of  the  fertilization  may  be  difficult 
and  that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  protein 
content  of  the  grass  hay  never  really  comes 
up  to  that  of  the  legumes.  Others  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  possibility  of  nitrogen- 
fertilized  grass  roughage  being  toxic  to  live¬ 
stock  due  to  high  nitrate  content. 

Some  experts  see  in  principle  —  as  farmers 
do  in  practice  —  a  compromise  by  growing 
grasses  and  legumes  in  the  original  seeding 
mixture  and  eventually  winding  up  with  a 
straight  stand  of  grass  after  disappearance  of 
the  legumes.  Then,  the  argument  goes,  the 
straight  grass  can  be  fertilized  with  abundant 
nitrogen  until  there  is  time  or  opportunity  to 
re-seed  into  more  legumes.  This  makes  sense, 
but  such  a  system  does  include  the  need  to  re¬ 
seed  fairly  often.  The  idea  of  increasing  pro¬ 
tein  in  grasses  by  the  application  of  available 
nitrogen  before  cutting  is  fairly  new.  It  could 
be  well  worth  trying  on  part  of  many  North¬ 
east  livestock  farms.  Its  chief  advantage 
would  be  in  long-lived  forage  stands. 


Which  Fertilizer?  How  Much? 

TF  the  soil  of  a  farm,  garden  or  orchard  has 

all  the  available  nutrients  that  the  growing 
plants  need,  there  is  no  sense  in  applying 
fertilizer  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  nutrients  to  grow  crops  well,  it 
is  just  plain  good  sense  to  supplement  it  with 
fertilizers,  manure  and  lime.  In  such  cases, 
there  often  arise  two  very  important  questions: 
how  much  and  what  kind? 

To  help  answer  this  question,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity’s  agronomy  department  is  making  plans 
to  triple  the  number  of  soil  samples  it  has 
been  testing  for  New  York  State  farmers. 
Local  county  agents  are  being  asked  to  advise 
on  how  to  take  soil  samples  for  shipment  to 
Cornell  for  analysis.  When  the  results  are 
available,  the  agents  will  be  able  to  advise 
scientifically  on  the  kind,  concentration  and 
amount  of  fertilizer,  manure  and  lime  to  use 
for  a  specific  crop  or  rotation  of  crops  on  the 
sampled  soil.  The  soil  analysis  will  include 
acidity,  organic  matter,  phosphorus,  potassium 
and,  for  very  acid  soils,  also  magnesium,  iron 
and  aluminum.  For  the  farmer’s  part,  he  will 
have  to  buy  soil  sample  boxes  ( they  are 
available  for  $1.00  from  county  agents),  take 
the  samples  in  his  field  at  some  15  to  20 
places,  and  mail  the  soil  to  the  testing  labora¬ 
tory  at  Ithaca.  He  is  also  being  asked  to  fill  out 
a  sheet  listing  soil  problems,  crop  rotation, 
drainage,  and  other  important  information. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  obtain  a  few  soil 
sample  boxes  to  keep  on  hand  for  use  this 
Spring  and  Summer.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  sample  soils  in  the  fields  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months,  and  these  are  the  times 
the  soil-testing  laboratory  is  most  able  to  han¬ 
dle  volume  work.  Furthermore,  results  will 
be  available  to  assist  in  planning  this  Fall’s 
and  next  year’s  crops.  The  most  important 
general  requirement  in  sampling  soil  properly 
is  to  obtain  a  true  and  proportionate  represen¬ 
tation  of  all  the  soil  that  will  feed  the  roots 
of  future  crops. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us;  where¬ 
of  we  are  glad.”  —  Psa.  126:3. 

The  1956  NEPPCO  Egg  Grading  and  Quality 
School  will  be  held  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Bnmswick,  N.  J.,  June  12-15. 

Called  by  the  USD  A  “one  of  the  safest  insecti¬ 
cides”,  malathion  is  a  multi-purpose  material  that 
protects  the  entii’e  garden  against  some  80  differ¬ 
ent  insect  pests. 
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Puis  twice  as  much  food  within 

easy  reach  as  a  chest  freezer  I 


HOLDS  640  POUNDS 


This  new  G-E  “Book-Shelf”  Freezer  (that  keeps 
food  as  easy  to  reach  as  books  on  a  shelf)  is  one 
of  the  greatest  freezer  values  on  the  market. 
Compare  the  cost  .  .  .  even  with  chest  freezers 
of  comparable  quality  and  size ! 

Stores  as  much  as  an  18-cubic-foot  chest,  yet 
takes  only  half  the  floor  space.  And  there’s  no 
bending,  no  rummaging,  no  lifting  .  .  .  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  chest. 

Gives  you  famous  General  Electric  depend¬ 
ability,  new  G-E  straight-line  design  plus  all  this : 

•  8  refrigerated  surfaces,  not  just  4  “cold”  walls 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser;  holds  20  cans 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Ice  cream  conditioner;  holds  4  half-gallon 

packages 

•  Big  sliding  basket  for  odd-sized  items 

•  7  extra-wide  and  deep  door  shelves 

•  10-position  temperature  control  including  “off” 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  warranty  against  food  spoilage 

•  5-year  warranty  on  refrigeration  system 

Available  in  beautiful  G-E  Mix-or-Match  colors : 
Canary  Yellow,  Turquoise  Green,  Petal  Pink, 
Cadet  Blue,  Woodtone  Brown — or  White.  See 
your  General  Electric  dealer  for  exact  terms. 


See  this  and  other  sensational 
freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer's 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


FREEZERS 


June  2,  1956 
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the  improved 

WEED  ®  CHOPPER 
electric  fencer 

•  Kills  weeds  and  grass  at  the 
wire,  prevents  shorts. 

•  Works  efficiently  when 
ground  is  dry. 


9  2  men  can  run  up  a  half  mile 
electric  fence  in  2 14  hours.  In¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  an  inter¬ 
national  fence-o-matic  elec¬ 
tric  fencer,  you’ll  save  $359.90  * 
over  woven  wire,  or  $173.90* 
compared  to  barbed  wire— for 
the  half  mile!  And  you’ll  have 
an  electric  fence  that  livestock 
will  stay  back  from — way  back! 
No  poking,  leaning  or  break¬ 
ing  through  an  electric  fence 
charged  with  an  international 
fence-o-matic  electric  fencer. 


•  Hi-shocking  power — to  hold 


♦  SUBJECT  TO  LOCAL  COSTS 


and  control  all  stock. 

Other  hi-line  and  battery 
models  —  low  as  $1  3.50 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION! 

—  at  your  farm  supply  store 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,  N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL ‘ 


, .  THE  NAME  TO  LOOK  FOR  ON  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 

©  !SS<5  INTERNATtONAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


DAIRYMEN! 

Get  Full  Information  About  the  New 


Patented 

ESCO 

“ICY-WALL” 

Bulk 

Milk 

Cooler 

The  exclusive 
patented 
"ICY-WALL” 
Principle  *  • . 

Cools  your 
milk  faster 

Keeps  your 
milk  colder 


Operates  at 
lower  cost 
Costs  less 
to  install 


I - 

|  ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

j  West  Chester,  Pa. 

I  Send  full  information  on  the  new  Patented  ESCO  "iCY-WALL” 
|  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  to: 


Send  convenient 
coupon  today. 
No  obligation. 


Name .  . 
Add  ress 
Town  .  . 


State 


Fly  Control  for  1956 


| HE  warm  season  is  here  and 
farmers  are  once  again 
considering  the  methods 
and  materials  to  use  for 
fly  control.  Residual  sprays 
will  give  best  results  but 
space  sprays,  baits,  larvi- 
cides  and  traps  may  also  be  effec¬ 
tively  used.  Treatments  can  be  made 
right  on  animals,  too,  for  eliminating 
biting  flies  or  at  least  for  giving  ani¬ 
mals  some  relief  from  them. 

Good  fly  control  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  sanitation.  Fly  breed¬ 
ing  places  should  be  removed;  do  not 
give  the  flies  places  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  develop  their  larvae.  Manure 
should  be  removed  from  gutters  and 
spread  on  fields  at  least  twice  a 
week.  Box  stalls  and  calf  pens 
should  be  cleaned  regularly  and  kept 
dry.  Any  decaying  matter  should  be 
removed  and  scattered. 


Residual  Sprays  Are  Effective 

Diazinon  is  the  best  material  with 
which  to  kill  or  repel  flies  this  year. 
New  Jersey  tests  show  that  a  single 
spray  application  gives  control  for  at 
least  six  weeks  and  usually  for  much 
longer  periods.  In  several  instances, 
a  single  application  of  one  per  cent 
Diazinon  has  given  excellent  results 
for  the  entire  season.  Generally  half 
this  strength  is  recommended,  how¬ 
ever,  as  results  are  nearly  as  good 
with  it;  and  Diazinon  is  quite  expen¬ 
sive.  In  some  States  the  higher  con¬ 
centration  is  recommended  because 
of  the  longer  residual  effect  it  pro¬ 
vides.  To  make  a  0.5  per  cent  spray  of 
Diazinon,  use  16  pounds  of  the  25 
per  cent  wettable  powder,  or  two 
gallons  of  the  25  per  cent  emulsifi- 
able  solution,  in  100  gallons  of  water. 

Diazinon  is  almost  amazing  as  a 
residual  fly  killer,  but  it  will  also  kill 
horn  flies  on  cows  only  in  a  sprayed 
barn  while  being  milked.  Apparently, 
enough  Diazinon  transfers  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  kill  horn  flies  even  in  pas¬ 
ture.  When  a  New  Jersey  barn  was 
sprayed,  horn  flies  on  pastured  cows 
were  reduced  from  nearly  100  per 
animal  to  less  than  five.  Such  an 
factory.  They  kill  a  lot  of  the  flies 
ards,  however,  and  it  should  not  be 
used  around  poultry,  particularly 
ducks.  Animals  should  be  removed 
from  building  being  sprayed,  and 
feed,  feed  troughs,  and  water  cups 
should  be  covered.  Custom  operators 
and  others  spraying  Diazinon  often 
should  wear  protective  clothing  and 
respirators.  While  the  farmer  spray¬ 
ing  his  own  buildings  once  or  twice 
a  year  need  not  take  these  special 
precautions,  he  should  use  care  while 
spraying  and  then  change  clothes 
after  spraying. 

Methoxychlor  and  lindane  still 
give  excellent  fly  control  in  areas 
where  flies  are  not  specially  resistant 
to  them.  Even  in  resistant  areas,  flies 
may  have  lost  their  immunity  and 
these  cheaper  materials  will  again 
give  good  results.  Malathion  is  effec¬ 
tive  against  both  resistant  and  non- 
resistant  flies  and  will  give  two  to 
four  weeks  of  control  when  used  at 
the  rate  of  two  gallons  of  emulsifi- 
able  concentrate  with  20  pounds  of 
sugar  in  100  gallons  of  water. 


Fly  Baits  Have  Usefulness 

Recently  both  wet  and  dry  fly  baits 
have  been  perfected.  Essentially 
they  consist  of  small  amounts  of  toxi¬ 
cant  added  to  a  dilute  syrup  or  sugar 
solution  and  applied  to  the  floor  from 
a  sprinkling  can;  or  they  are  toxi¬ 
cants  added  to  a  dry  base  such  as 
sugar,  cereal  or  oyster  shell  with 
frequently  some  attractant  added. 
Baits  available  commercially  have 
one  or  two  per  cent  of  Diazinon, 
malathion  or  Bayer  L-13/59  as  the 
insecticide.  When  scattered  out  thin¬ 
ly,  flies  come  to  them  quite  readily 
and  are  killed  soon  after  they  feed; 
or  they  may  be  killed  by  mere  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bait.  In  our  New  Jersey 
tests,  wet  baits  tended  to  be  more 
,  effective  than  dry  baits.  They  lasted 


longer  on  floors  and  had  some  resi- 
dual  effect.  Dry  baits  are  easier  to 
apply  than  wet  baits,  however,  and 
are  available  under  more  than  50 
brand  names.  In  our  tests,  sugar  baits 
of  Diazinon  and  Bayer  L-13/59  have 
been  superior  to  other  formulations. 
No  bait  is  effective  against  biting 
flies  and,  in  general,  other  flies  must 
come  to  them  to  be  killed. 

Space  sprays  have  long  been  used 
in  dairies,  and  they  have  a  place  in 
giving  quick  knock-down  and  kill. 
Most  contain  pyrethrins  plus  syner¬ 
gists  such  as  piperonyl  butoxide  or 
sulfoxide.  They  may  also  contain  in¬ 
secticides  such  as  methoxychlor  or 
lethane.  There  are  many  brands  on 
the  market  formulated  as  oil  sprays, 
emulsion  concentrates  and  aerosol 
bombs.  Most  will  give  effective  re¬ 
sults  if  used  frequently. 

The  new  insecticide-treated  cords 
or  screen  strips  have  been  tested  in 
a  number  of  locations,  and  in  our 
experience  they  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factory.  They  kill  a  lot  of  the  flies 
that  rest  on  them,  but  not  enough 
seem  to  light  on  the  treated  surfaces 
for  control  to  be  truly  achieved. 

Control  of  Biting  Flies 

Sprays  in  barns  usually  will  not 
give  control  of  biting  flies  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Yet  some  materials,  notably 
Diazinon,  will  kill  horn  flies  and 


Fly-controlling  back  rubbers  are 
made  by  slanting  ivire  between  tivo 
posts  at  pasture.  Burlap  wrapped 
about  the  loire  is  impregnated  with 
insecticide. 

some  of  the  stable  flies  which  are 
carried  to  the  barn  on  the  animal. 
In  the  field,  repellent  sprays  need 
to  be  used.  Oil  sprays  or  emulsion 
concentrates  diluted  one  part  to  nine 
parts  of  water  applied  on  animals 
will  repel  and  sometimes  kill  biting 
stable  flies  and  horseflies.  If  Crag 
fly  repellent  is  added  to  the  formula¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  even  more  effective. 

Automatic  Sprayers  and  Back 
Rubbers 

Three  years  of  testing  at  Rutgers 
University  have  shown  that,  when 
treadle  sprayers  are  properly  in¬ 
stalled  and  serviced,  they  will  save 
labor  and  give  cattle  effective  relief 
from  flies.  For  best  results,  animals 
should  make  at  least  two  round  trips 
through  them  each  day.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  check  every  few  days  to 
be  sure  the  nozzles  are  not  clogged 
and  that  the  treadle  mechanism  is 
operating  freely.  Formulations  con¬ 
taining  0.5  per  cent  pyrethrins  and 
five  per  cent  piperonyl  butoxide  can 
be  recommended,  with  the  addition 
of  50  per  cent  Crag  fly  repellent. 

Back  rubbers  are  simple  devices 
constnicted  by  stretching  burlap- 
covered  wire  at  a  slant  between  two 
posts  in  pasture.  Formulations  con¬ 
taining  five  per  cent  methoxychlor  or 
five  per  cent  methoxychlor  plus  50 
per  cent  Crag'  fly  repellent  diluted 
one  to  four  in  fuel  or  Diesel  oil  are 
recommended  for  application  to  the 
burlap.  If  placed  in  the  field  where 
cattle  congregate  for  feed,  water  or 
salt,  the  animals  rub  against  the  bur¬ 
lap  and  some  of  the  insecticide  rubs 
off  onto  them  to  give  fly  control. 

Elton  J.  Hansens 
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What  YOU  Gan  Do 
About  Dairy  Month 

join  in  local  milk  promotions 

As  a  dairy  farmer,  your  participation  in  local  Dairy  Month 
events  is  important,  for  the  promotion  is  working  toward  selling 
mare  of  YOUR  products. 

"Do  it  yourself" 

Some  dairymen  have  done  a  good  promotional  job  for  milk 
and  dairy  products  on  their  own,  including  projects  like  placing 
milk  signs  on  barns  and  along  the  road. 


Check  your  organizations 

How  many  meetings  have  you  gone  to  where  milk  ISN’T 
available  as  a  beverage?  There’s  a  good  opportunity  for  work. 


Support  the  Americon  Dairy  Association  and  your 
market's  Dairy  Council 

The  advertising  you  see  for  dairy  products  is  made  possible 
through  your  contributions  to  the  ADA  and  Dairy  Councils, 
collected  in  this  area  by  Milk  for  Health,  Inc.  By  signing  up  with 
Milk  for  Health,  you  support  advertising  and  nutritional  edu¬ 
cation  that  works  for  YOU. 


Arad  of  course.  .  .drink  milk  yourself! 

Presented  in  the  interest  of  all  dairymen  by 
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NEW 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 


BOX  528-R 


Inc. 


r  YORK 

COOPERATIVE 

ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


“working  constantly  toward  better  living  for  farm  families ” 


SWINE 


FIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White-Yorkshire-Chester,  Berkshire  cross. 
6-8-10  weeks.  $  1 0-$ I  I  -$  1 2  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
aiiiece  extra  if  desired.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
check  or  money  order.  Boars.  Barrows  or  Sows. 
Please  state  second  choice. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD. 
CONCORD,  MASS.  Phone:  EM  9-9543 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS 
LARGE  HERD.  ALL  AGES 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  SERVICE  BOARS 
Selling  Out  At  One-Half  Of  Regular  Price. 
Immediate  Delivery.  SMALL  VALLEY  FARM, 
ROUTE  I,  HALIFAX,  PENNA.,  NEAR  ENDERS 


TAMWORTHS:  REGISTERED  or  UNREGISTERED 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  •  SHEEP 

Breeding  Stock  Offering 

SPRING  SPECIALS  ON  EWES  WITH 
LAMBS  AT  SIDE. 

SINGLE  or  TWINS 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

PHONE:  229,  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE  •  HAMPSHIRES 

Pure  bred  registered  heavy  wool  and  lamb  producers, 
3  to  5  years  old.  Must  reduce  our  flock.  Also,  our 
prize  winning  herd  ram  in  prime  condition. 

WRITE  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

SALE  JUNE  15,  1956  •  1:00  P  M. 

AT  THE  FARM,  BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNA. 
65  HEAD.  SHOW  and  STUD  RAMS  and  EWES 
GUY  HILTON,  Auctioneer 
KENTON,  OHIO  Write  for  Catalog 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon,  Fre«  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


— -  MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98.00  - 

Saddle  and  bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $100  up;  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

RIDGEFIELD.  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ARE  YOU  Interested  in  BEEF  CATTLE?  In  a  farm 
Income  with  LESS  LABOR?  Then  write  NEW  YORK 
HEREFORD  BREEDERS,  ROOM  21,  WING  HALL, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
list  of  Cattle  Available  and  Information.. 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifen  and  Cow». 

Also  Some  Young  Heifere  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


Reg.  Hereford  Beef  Cattle 

2  Bred  Heifers  $200;  3  Open  Heifers  $125:  Cows 
with  Calves  at  foot  $200  up.  Bulls  various  ages. 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 


-  POLLED  HEREFORD  COWS  - 

WITH  CALVES  BY  SIDE,  FOR  SALE 
RIVER  BEND  POLLED  HEREFORD  FARM, 
RUSSELL,  MASS.  Charles  L.  Peckham,  Manager 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Service  Age  Bulls, 
Choice  Quality,  Famous  Background.  Low  Price. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5734 


A  FEW  CHOICE  A  BE  R  D  E  E  N- AN  G  US  HEIFERS 
Very  Well  Bred.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ntro"ec^!‘pII:r,° 

SHEPHERD  PUPS — Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 
Orders.  O.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CHIHUAHUAS  AND  WEIMARANERS,  A.  K.  C. 

Beautiful  Puppies  from  Champion  Bloodlines. 

V.  W.  and  A.  T.  ASH,  M I  FFLI  N V I LLE,  PENNA. 


BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  from  real  heel  driving  cow  dogs,  born  low 
heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  S- 1 2.00. 

$1.00  Extra  for  Registration  Papers. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beautiee. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPS  &  GROWING  DOGS 
At  All  Times.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


GOATS 


EXCELLENT  MILKING  GOATS  AND  YOUNG 
STOCK,  REASONABLE.  WHISTLING  HILL 
GOAT  DAIRY,  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


Make  Money  Raising  Dairy  Goats  —  Produce  health¬ 
ful  milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1.00  year;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  H-21,  MO. 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

15  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  CHOICE  TO  FANCY  GRADE  HEIFERS 

EUGENE  P.  FOKRESTEL  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 

June  2j  1956 


6  cwt.  6  cwt. 

Tri-State 

Master  Dairy  Farmers 

Guild 

NEW  YORK- NEW  JERSEY- PENNSYLVANIA 

The  GUILD  wishes  to  inform  dairy  farmers 
everywhere  that  the  GUILD  wants  to  serve  them. 
Membership  in  the  GUILD  is  open  only  to  producer- 
farmers.  The  officers  of  the  GUILD  and  of  all  local 
units  have  been  elected  by  dairy  farmers.  The  by¬ 
laws  of  the  GUILD  were  drawn  up  and  approved  by 
dairy  farmers. 

The  GUILD  knows  that  the  dairy  farmer's  job 
begins  at  the  soil  and  ends  at  the  weighing  ma¬ 
chine.  If  dairy  farmers  control  their  product 
through  proper  organization,  they  don't  have  to 
affiliate  with  any  other  group.  The  dairy  farmer  is 
strong  only  if  he  organizes  with  other  dairy  farmers. 

He  must  deal  only  with  the  people  who  understand 
his  problems,  namely,  dairy  farmers. 

The  TRI-STATE  MASTER  DAIRY  FARMERS 
GUILD  wants —  and  will  get  —  $6.00  a  cwt.  the 
year  round  for  fluid  milk  —  the  only  class  of  milk 
a  cow  produces  —  plus  a  cost  of  living  index  so  as 
to  insure  that  the  dairy  farmer's  income  will  keep 
pcce  with  the  economy  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  GUILD  is  only  12  weeks  old  and  already  has 
1,700  paid  members,  with  an  additional  14,000 
farmers  affiliated  through  other  groups,  ail  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  GUILD.  The  officers 
of  the  GUILD  must  take  non-communist  oaths  in 
order  to  serve. 

The  GUILD  invites  all  dairy  groups  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  affiliation.  Such  working  together 
will  not  mean  that  any  group  joining  with  the 
GUILD  need  lose  its  identity  or  its  officers. 

Dairy  farmers  may  join  the  GUILD  through 
units  that  will  soon  be  established  in  their  counties. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  contacting  the  GUILD 
may  use  the  attached  coupon. 

We  ask  all  folks  who  are  sympathetic  to  our 
movement  to  pray  for  our  success  in  restoring  the 
dignity  of  the  American  dairy  farmer. 

Charles  Yager,  President, 

Tri-State  Master  Dairy  Farmers  Guild, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 

6  cwt.  6  cwt, 

I 

I  Tri-Stole  Master  Dairy  Farmers  Guild, 

Box  167,  Branchville,  New  Jersey 

I  am  interested  in  the  GUILD  and  I  □  or 
my  group  □  would  like  additional  information. 

Name  . 

|  Address . 

i 

i 

.  I 

f _ _ _ _ _ ! 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Purify 

Contaminated 

Water 


ELECTRICALLY! 


The  Sepco  Ultra-Violet 
Water  Sterilizer  is  the 
modern  answer  to 
water  purification 
problems.  Used 
throughout  the  world 
in  farms,  rural  homes, 
country  schools,  motor 
courts,  bottling  plants,  camps,  highway 
restaurants,  industries  —  wherever  water 
must  be  drawn  from  unprotected  sources. 

Uses  no  chemicals.  Adds  no  taste  or 
odor.  Operates  automatically 
from  std.  electric  current.  Puri¬ 
fies  contaminated  water  to 
meet  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Standards  by  exposing  it  to : 
almost  20  feet  of  special  cold; 
cathode  ultra-violet  tubing.  I 
Tubes  last  for  years.  Fool; 
proof.  Requires  no  attention. 

Purifies  up  to  400  gallons: 
per  hour.  Connects  into  any' 
water  supply  system.  Made; 
by  Sepco,  water  appliance; 
specialists  for  over  40  years. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
" Safe  Drinking  Water" 

Cut-away  view  showing  4  bacteria- 
destroying  ultra-violet  lubes.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  tank  is  72"  high  x  12"  diam. 


SEPCO  CORPORATION 


Potistown,  Pa. 


\  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

BtVUidr 

WRITE  f FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  O  VSR  40 


NOW — magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  anil  who  have  difficulty  reading 
newspapers,  the  Bible  aid  doing  fancywork.  It's  no 
longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with  an  old- 
fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the  amazing  new 
Precision  Magnifying  Glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying 
lens  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting,  eye-strain 
and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading  —  hour  after 
hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try  them  in  your  own 
home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan  that  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt. 

Precision  Magnifying  Glasses 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished,  then 
fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly,  they 
add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading  purposes, 
they're  “tops.”  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Best  Order  A  Pair  Today 
Send  No  Money 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them 
5  days,  then,  if  you  aren't  more  than  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  for  refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with 
your  order,  we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  INC. 
Dept.  449-11,  Rochelle,  Ill. 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
HURT!. ..SUP!. ..DON’T  FIT! 


NEW — the  ONLY  soft ,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLEl 


Comfort  and  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 
plates.,  .these  cushions  give  lasting  bless¬ 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
plalesallthetime! Easy  touse.  Nopastes, 
no  powders.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Send  $1.00  for  8  uppers — $1.00  for  10  lowers 
Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dep’t  388 
Box  «398,  Pliila.  39,  Pa.' 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators. 
Galvanized  Steel.  All  sizes.  Saves 
Fuel.  Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote. 
Stapalizes  Oil  Burners.  Catalog  Free. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER, _ RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

MONEY  in  DONUTS 

Make  new  crreaseless  donuts  in  kitchen.  No  smoke.  Sell  Stores. 
HALF  PROFIT.  Cash  daily.  FREE  RECIPES.  No  obligation. 

DANIEL  RAY  CO.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 


SELL  LADIES'  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  Ea- 
largemente  In  Album  Form  All  for  He  Cola. 
MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


REVOLVING 


OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a 
lot  of  nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay 
$30  or  more  to  have  it  pumped  out?  An 
amazing  NEW  Complete  Treatment  by 
Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  ava  lable. 
A  liquefier  that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and 
Bad  Odor  almost  FOREVER!  Start  using 
SEPTI  -  MAG  1C  and  eliminate  frequent 
costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 

CERCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

955  SALEM  —  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  week3  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  commun icatioi,  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret-  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


To  Have  and  to  Hold 

If  the  people  who  used  to  own  this  farm 
Could  see  the  house  now,  would  they  be  surprised! 

For  without  any  loss  of  its  oldtime  charm 
It  has  been  happily  modernized. 

The  windows,  floors,  baths,  and*  the  kitchen  sink, 

Everything’s  new  but  the  cuckoo  clocks 
And  that  other  old-fashioned  device  —  our  link 
With  the  world  at  large  —  the  R.  D.  box! 

New  York  State  —  Cleoral  Lovell 


Found — in  the  Flicker  of  an  Eye 


Life  in  the  country  is  dull?  Never 
a  dull  moment  with  us. 

For  a  week  we  were  hearing 
sounds,  weird  and  loud  and  untrace- 
able.  The  noise  v/as  like  someone 
striking  a  monkey  wrench  against  a 
water  pipe  somewhere  in  the  depths 
of  thie  cellar,  but  accompanied  by  an 
urgent  “Buzz”!  like  a  provoked  exec¬ 
utive  buzzing  much  too  loudly  for 
the  mousy  Miss  Jones.  With  an  elec¬ 
tric  pump,  TV,  electric  hot  water 
heater,  electric  room-heaters  in 
spots,  two  telephones  and  the  elec¬ 
trically-controlled  furnace,  I  was 
terrified  about  six  times  a  day,  for 
fear  something  had  burned  out  or 
was  about  to  short-circuit  and  burn 
the  house  up! 

I  even  tore  down  the  road  in  my 
car  to  where  Bob  was  working'  with 
his  truck  and  implored  him  to  come 
at  once.  And  he  did,  but  not  a  sound 
j  was  to  be  heard  when  we  arrived 
home. 

Next  day,  being  Sunday,  Bob  was 
here  part  of  the  day.  This  time  he 
heard  it  and  again  checked  every¬ 
thing.  Nothing  wrong  anywhere  in 
the  house! 

Monday  morning  while  he  drank 
his  coffee  indoors,  I  took  mine  out 
on  the  back  doorstep  and  glanced  up 
at  the  blue  of  the  sky.  At  the  same 
second  I  saw  an  enormous  flicker 
wham-whamming  with  his  great 
woodpecker  bill  on  the  very  topmost 
crosspiece  of  the  TV  antenna  which, 
of  course,  being  metal,  and  electri¬ 
cally  connected  with  the  inside,  had 
a  loud-speaker  effect  on  the  noise. 

So  that  was  it! 

Of  course,  imploring  our  Mr. 
Flicker  to  stop  his  daytime  racket 


r  ^ 


i  “This  is  nothing!  Just  wait  till  you 
:  see  the  cultivator  attachtnent  he 
made  me  for  the  garden !” 


does  no  good  but  at  least  he  lets  us 
sleep  at  night  when  he  gives  up  and 
goes  to  bed  himself. 

Apparently  the  antenna  is  not 
harmed  for  the  actual  “peck”,  though 
sharp,  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
magnified  noise  when  it  reaches  the 
inside  of  the  house,  anywhere  in  the 
house!  But  when  that  flicker  is  way 
up  at  the  top  .  .  .  well,  it’s  a  tall 
tale  but  a  true  one.  And  my  rough 
sketch  herewith  is  proof! 

Connecticut  Lucile  W.  Capwell 


The  Little  Brown  House 

“Guess  what  I’m  doing”,  a  friend 
will  say.  If  it’s  Spring,  the  reply  is 
either  “housecleaning  or  seed  sow¬ 
ing.”  No  garden  lover  at  that  time 
is  fully  sane  and  the  only  cure  is 
contact  with  the  soil. 

When  our  first  song  sparrow 
showed  himself  last  month,  it  was 
snowing  and  the  wind  whistled;  he 
I  uffed  up  his  feathers  until  he  looked 
so  big  the  men  didn’t  believe  it 
could  be  this  little  bird:  I  was 
wheeled  out  to  decide  the  matter. 
Such  a  commotion  over  one  small 
creature! 

The  next  day  brought  less  wind 
and  the  sparrow  went  back  to  the 
size  he  should  be.  He  was  still  hun¬ 
gry,  however,  ancl  really  had  not 
much  to  sing  about.  The  song,  in¬ 
stead,  was  in  our  hearts. 

Sparrows  are  brave  birds,  and  we 
all  love  the  human  sparrows  that  we 
know,  who  go  unobtrusively  about 
their  business,  whatever  the  weather, 
singing  their  song  with  their  lives. 
They  never  make  the  headlines  but, 
when  they  pass  on,  how  we  miss 
them.  .  .  “To  live  in  the  hearts  of 
those  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die.” 

Good  luck  to  all  garden  lovers. 

Mother  Bee 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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To  Feel  Cool 

—  Look  Cool 


8390.  Clever  princess 
sundress  for  Teen- 
Types  paired  with 
new  button-back  bo¬ 
lero.  Sizes:  10,  12,  14, 
16.  Size  12,  dress,  5 
yards  of  35-inch;  bo¬ 
lero,  %  sleeve,  1% 
yards.  25  cents. 


8387.  Gentle  lines  in  the 
matron’s  most  becoming 
sundress;  wide  size 
range.  Sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48,  50,  52.  Size 
38,  4%  yards  of  35- 
inch.  25  cents. 


-8265 

32-46 

8265.  Soft  lace  and 
buttons  accent  a  love¬ 
ly  afternoon  style.  Si¬ 
zes  32,  34,  36.  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46.  Size  34, 
short  sleeve,  4%  yds. 
35-in.;  %  yd.  wide 

lace.  25  cents. 


8266.  Darling  sun 
outfit  for  tots  cut 
on  sew-easy  prin¬ 
cess  lines.  Collar 
buttons  on.  Sizes  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years. 
Size  4,  V/a  yards  of 
35-inch;  %  yd.  con¬ 
trast;  panties,  % 
yard.  25  cents. 

8384.  Nothing  tops 
the  well  tailored 
shirt-waister.  This 
is  a  half-size  special. 
Sizes  12%,  14%, 

16%,  18%,  20%, 
22%,  24%.  Size  14%,  short  sleeve,  4%  yards  of 
39-inch.  25  cents. 

Send  25  cents  more  for  your  copy  of  the  Spring 
and  Summer  ’56  Pattern  Book  Basic  FASHION. 
Please  print  your  name,  full  address  and  style 
numbers;  do  not  forget  to  include  sizes!  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8387 

36-52 
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"God  Bless  Our  Home" 

2444  —  A  sparkling  filet  chair  set 
to  protect  your  nicest  furniture. 
Crochet  in  white  or  soft  ecru.  Con¬ 
tains  complete  crochet  directions, 
material  requirements,  finishing  in¬ 
structions. 

No.  2444  —  20  cents. 

Include  25  cents  more  for  your 
copy  of  the  new  1956  Needlework 
ALBUM.  You  won’t  want  to  miss  this 
fine  collection  of  designs  in  a  real 
Needlework  Book.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Some  fruits  tend  to  rise  to  the  top 
when  jams,  made  with  powdered  or 
bottled  pectin,  are  canned  boiling 
hot.  When  this  happens  let  the  jars 
cool  about  25  minutes,  then  gently 
shake  them  to  distribute  fruit 
through  syrup.  Yes,  it  works! 


bcoJcuAjQ 

wp  ike  aI/jUJL 

when  you  finance  through  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


LONG  TERM 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


THRIFTY 
PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  : 

FARM  OPERATING  LOANS 


Up  to  33  years  to  repay 
low  4/ 2%  interest  rate. 


Available  for  all  short  term 
farm  business  needs. 


See  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  or 
Production  Credit  Associ¬ 
ation  —  or  write:  Dept. 
R-88,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and 


Production  Credit  Loans 


FARM  CREDIT 


mmsm 


n 

1 


J?6ta.lliihcdL  1864 


STATE  STREET 

~Ths  )- leitautant  Jlandrnaxl  ofj 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Sew  It  Yourself  with  Cotton  Bags 

New,  free  24-page  idea  book  for  making  clothing, 
household  articles  toys  and  gifts  from  colorful  cotton 
bags.  1956  Simplicity  pattern  illustrations.  Send  post¬ 
card  to  —  COTTON  COUNCIL,  BOX  9906, 
MEMPHIS  12,  •  TENNESSEE 

Offer  expires  April  I,  1957. 

More  than  $15,000.00  in  valuable  gifts,  cash  prizes, 
and  free  vacation  trips  given  away  to  women  during 
the  1956  Cotton  Bag  Sewing  Contest.  See  your  local 
feed  dealer  for  complete  contest  information  and 
official  entry  blanks. 


GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

STRAWBERRIES 


IN  60  DAY 


AFTER 

PLANTING 


PICK  'EM  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  FALL 


IP 

wonderful  with  cream 

J 

luscious  jams 

dH* 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Easy  to 
grow.  Only  Stern’s  Superfection 
guarantees  wonderful  results  in  60 
days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  even  when  other 
strawberries  fail.  Big  roots  have  hundreds 
of  long  fibrous  feeders.  Carefully  packed 
in  "MOIST-LOCKED”  packing. 

SAVE  WITH  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

POSTPAID 


or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3-SEASON 
PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  'Til  Frost 

Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious 
ripe  red  strawberries  starting  in  60  days. 
You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  and  Fall— often  until 
Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter  hardy— 
you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  Times  More  Fruit  Than 
Other  Everbearing  Varieties 
Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  au¬ 
thorities.  Actual  field  test  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  8000  quarts  per  acre  first  year 
planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 
Order  now  for  delivery 
at  proper  planting  time  in  your  area. 

All  prices  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 


2  STERN'S  NURSERIES,lnc.  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

|  1  want  Strawberries  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall— 
_  starting  in  60  days  after  planting— or  I'll  keep  plants 
I  without  charge. 

I  Check  Quantity 
r— l  25  for 

|  —  *2.00  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

-  I — I  for 
g  LJ  $3.75 

i  D  $6?00°r  Address - 

II — 1  200  for 

I— I  $10.00 

g  Postpaid  Town _ State _ 
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THERE  IS 
NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  QUALITY 


1 


1.  After  filtering  each  can  of  milk  ( 1 0 
gallons  or  less),  carefully  remove  the 
used  filter  disk  from  the  strainer  and 
place  on  a  cardboard. 


2.  Examine  the  used  filter  when  it  is 
dry  to  determine  the  precautionary 
steps  necessary  to  produce  clean  milk. 


. . .  iff  you  want  to  make 
money  from  milk . . . 


FILTER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


(lotwwon 

It  4949  West  65th  Street  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


Healthy  growing  youngsters  require  many  glasses  of  milk 
every  day,  so  when  Mother  buys  milk  she  wants  the  best 
quality  at  the  lowest  price  ...  as  she  does  with  every¬ 
thing  she  buys.  And  it  means  more  money  for  you  when 
quality  is  high  because  consumers  will  buy  more  when 
dairy  products  look  good  and  taste  good. 

Quality  dairy  products  begin  with  clean  milk.  That’s 
why  more  and  more  profit-minded  producers  use  the 
Rapid-Flo  Quality  Program  as  an  aid  to  quality  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Important  steps  in  this  program  include  prompt 
filtration  and  regular  use  of  the  Rapid-Flo  Check-Up— 


For  safe  filtration  and  a  reliable  Rapid-Flo  Check-Up  for 
mastitis  and  sediment,  use  genuine  Rapid-Flo  Fibre- 
Bonded  Filter  Disks— preferred  by  a  majority  of  dairy 
farmers  from  Coast-to-Coast. 


Copyright  1956 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Chicago 
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Thoughts  on  Brucellosis 


LET’S  TRY  FIRST  TO  PREVENT 
DISEASE 

The  “Brucellosis  Caused  by  Bac¬ 
teria”  article  on  page  237  of  the 
March  17  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  is  technically  correct  in  its 
reply  to  C.  W.  R.,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  constitute  a  full  an¬ 
swer  to  his  proposition.  The  animal 
was  stated  as  being  a  brucellosis- 
infected  heifer  which  C.  W.  R.  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  permission  to  pur¬ 
chase  to  prove  that  within  six 
months  he  could  cure  her  by  proper 
diet.  If  he  failed  to  do  so,  C.  W.  R. 
would  turn  her  in  for  slaughter  with¬ 
out  indemnity  from  the  State. 
C.  W.  R  was  willing  to  back  his  con¬ 
tention  with  his  own  money!  I  would 
like  to  know  him  to  see  whether  he 
is  “fortunate”  or  smart.  His  resent¬ 
ment  at  being  refused  permission  by 
the  State  to  try  to  demonstrate  his 
theory  is  very  understandable. 

The  inference  of  the  reply  to 
C.  W.  R.  is  that  malnutrition  is  one 
thing  and  infectious  disease  another, 
without  relationship.  It  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  all  life  harbors  many 
kinds  of  bacteria  which  remain  com¬ 
paratively  harmless  until  they  truly 
infect  their  host.  This  is  where  the 
nutrition  factor  comes  in.  If  not  all, 
at  least  much  of  the  resistance  to 
disease  is  because  of  an  organism 
being  whole,  i.e.,  not  lacking  in  any 
essential  requirement.  There  is  much 
evidence  available  to  indicate  that 
whole  nutrition  holds  bacteria,  or 
rapid  increase  of  them,  in  check.  Sci¬ 
entific  research  should  be  directed  to 
prevention  of  disease  rather  than 
cures  after  the  disease  occurs. 

Because  the  “show-me-by-actual- 
results”  attitude  is  the  surest  method 
of  gaining  clear  comprehension,  here 
is  an  example  of  actual  results  along 
the  lines  indicated  by  C.  W.  R. 
(Hoof-and-mouth  disease  is  con¬ 
sidered  at  least  as  contagious  as 
brucellosis,  so  it  can  serve  as  a  test 
for  his  “proper-nutrition-as-preven- 
tion  -  and  -  cure  -  of  -  disease”  conten¬ 
tion.):  A  herd  of  cattle  was  badly  in¬ 
fected  and  dying  from  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease.  It  was  moved  to  an¬ 
other  farm  and  mixed  in  with  healthy 
cattle.  With  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  dying  within  a  short  time, 
the  infected  herd  recovered  with  no 
treatment  other  than  being  fed  crops 
grown  on  that  farm.  None  of  the 
home  herd  caught  the  disease.  The 
feed  on  that  farm  had  all  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  organic,  rather  than  the 
chemical,  processes.  Are  not  such 
experiences  of  enough  significance  to 
justify  further  research  by  our  agri¬ 
cultural  experts,  rather  than  just 
the  brush-off  or  hush-hush  treatment 
of  calling  names  and  stating  “there 
is  no  evidence?” 

Herbert  E.  Schultz 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MORE  RESEARCH  IS  NEEDED 

Brucellosis  is  caused  by  bacteria, 
I  agree.  However,  I  raise  these  con¬ 
siderations:  vitamin  deficiency;  ex¬ 
cessive  fungi  growth;  and  germs 
formerly  killed  now  often  controlled 
or  cured.  A  35-year  dairyman  with¬ 
out  a  case  of  brucellosis  is  fortunate. 
Is  there  an  element  in  his  water  sup¬ 
ply,  soil  or  feed  which  combats  the 
bacteria?  What  are  his  conditions? 
What  favors  growth  and  spread  of 
the  disease,  and  what  eliminates  it? 

I  would  not  approve  C.  W.  R.  using 
the  milk  from  a  suspicious  heifer.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  under  veterinary 
supervision,  both  the  industry  and 
C.  W.  R.  had  an  opportunity  here  to 
learn  something  about  brucellosis 
which  the  dairy  industry  and  health 
programs  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  since  its  diagnosis.  Sometimes 
the  sight  and  contact  of  something 
will  drive  an  animal  away.  I  do  not 
believe  the  brucellosis  bacteria  are 
that  psychological  but,  like  every 


living  thing  when  in  contact  with  the 
proper  element,  they  die.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  that  element  is  an¬ 
other  bacteria,  a  fungus,  or  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  vitamin  or  a  chemical. 

Cobalt  saved  the  sheep  industry 
for  a  western  State.  It  took  years  to 
examine,  test,  verify  and  conclude. 
Some  day  somebody  will  catch  the 
host’s  weakness,  just  as  Bruce  and 
Bang  isolated  the  germ.  Until  then 
no  probable  opportunity  of  brucello¬ 
sis  control  should  be  overlooked. 

Willis  W.  Overton 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NUTRITION  IS  THE  KEY 

I  fully  agree  with  C.  W.  R.  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  that  brucellosis  is  caused  by 
faulty  nutrition.  Perhaps,  to  be  more 
accurate,  I  should  say  by  a  lack  of 
chemical  balance  in  the  body  caused 
by  defects  of  nutrition.  I  am  not  a 
bit  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the 
State  authorities.  They  just  hate  to 
be  taken  out  of  their  rut.  We  have 
the  same  trouble  here  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  farmed  for  several  years 
after  my  husband’s  death  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  of  brucellosis 
from  a  practical  angle  without  any 
preconceived  notions.  Unbalanced 
nutrition  was  the  only  answer  in  my 
mind.  After  talking  with  farm  hands 
and  checking  my  books  and  feeds 
used,  I  became  certain  I  was  right. 

During  World  War  II,  a  friend 
wrote  me,  “Now  you  will  have  your 
dream  come  true.  You  can  sterilize 
milk,  not  pasteurize  it,  without 
changing  the  taste.”  Can  we?  Do  we? 
Oh,  no!  The  big  distributors  would 
not  permit  it.  Where  would  they  get 
their  “gravy”? 

Here  is  hoping  farmers  will  real¬ 
ize  their  power  by  enlisting  the  help 
of  the  consumer  in  getting  the  right 
kind  of  representation  at  county  and 
state  levels.  Julie  A.  Buckley 

Pennsylvania 


HOW  ONE  FARMER  CONTROLLED 
DISEASE 

I  agree  100  per  cent  with  C.  W.  R. 
What  causes  the  brucellosis  bacteria 
to  get  the  upper  hand?  Malnutrition. 
If  C.  W.  R.  thinks  authorities  of  any 
State  will  let  him  prove  his  theory, 
he  is  very  much  mistaken.  A  county 
agent  told  me,  “We  are  the  ones  to 
do  the  experimenting,  not  you.” 
They  think  they  know  everything, 
and  the  reason  for  their  belief  is 
that  they  are  backed  up  by  makers 
of  artificial  fertilizer,  drugs,  concen¬ 
trated  feedstuffs,  and  other  stimu¬ 
lants.  Think  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  all  these  firms  would  lose  if 
the  farmer  used  his  own  remedies. 
Farmers  are  slaves  to  them. 

We  specialized  in  purebred  hogs 
for  about  10  years.  The  animals  cer¬ 
tainly  had  diseases  at  first:  brucel¬ 
losis,  mastitis,  enteritis,  piles,  bull- 
nose,  and  lumps  in  the  throat  that 
gradually  opened  up — farm  experts 
said  it  was  a  parasite — all  appeared. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  time  and 
money  back  that  I  spent  on  the  ex¬ 
perts’  advice.  But  by  simply  cutting 
out  of  our  farming  everything  arti¬ 
ficial,  the  last  four  years  we  have 
seen  all  this  sickness  disappear. 

Robbing  the  soil  of  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
trouble  with  man  and  beast  today. 
We  certainly  do  not  claim  to  know  it 
all — and  we  have  no  hard  feelings 
toward  anybody,  but  this  has  been 
our  experience.  Seeing  is  believing. 
As  our  soils  go,  so  goes  our  nation. 
Look  at  what  happened  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  because  of  its  neglect  to 
take  care  of  its  land  and  soils  prop¬ 
erly.  There  is  more  to  C.  W.  R.’s 
brucellosis-malnutrition  theory  than 
the  authorities  will  recognize  or  ad¬ 
mit.  Walter  Fischer 

Maryland 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


In  the 

Dairyman’s  Corner 


Cleveland,  Ohio  —  A  new  plan  has 
been  proposed  to  get  rid  of  farm 
surpluses  by  John  S.  Williams,  vice- 
president  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh 
advertising  agency.  It  calls  for  sell¬ 
ing  surpluses  both  here  and  abroad 
by  a  large  scale  use  of  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  techniques 
that  have  made  the  United  States 
the  world’s  greatest  merchandiser. 
The  farm  surplus,  Mr.  Williams  said, 
has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $22 
billion  in  the  past  three  years,  and 
storage  costs  amounted  to  over  $1 
million  a  day.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Federal  Government’s  total  ad¬ 
vertising  outlay  last  year  was  only 
$200,000  a  year.  Mr.  Williams  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  government  establish 
a  surplus  marketing  commission,  set 
up  on  a  non-political  basis,  to  spark 
the  sale  of  commodities. 

For  the  want  of  a  better  plan,  this 
one  may  well  be  given  a  try.  How¬ 
ever,  a  plan  that  would  gear  agri¬ 
cultural  production  to  the  needs  of 
the  market  and  a  realistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  USDA  might  do 
the  job  a  great  deal  more  effectively. 
*  *  *  *  $ 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  The  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  has  asked  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  for  a  $15-million-a- 
year  rate  hike.  The  company  claims 
that  its  earning  rate  dropped  last 
year  to  a  point  where  it  was  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  entire  Bell  system.  The 
PSC  turned  down  a  request  for  a 
hearing  and  refused  to  reopen  the 
case.  But  the  company  went  to  court, 
claiming  the  PSC  erred  in  refusing 
to  accept  evidence  on  replacement 
values.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has 
held  that  the  company  was  entitled 
to  a  re-hearing  by  the  Commission. 

Why  don’t  the  dairy  farm  co¬ 
operatives  follow  the  pattern  set  by 
a  well-managed  company  like  the 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Company?  Perhaps, 
should  the  Secretary  continue  with 
his  unrealistic  attitude  towards  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  farm  price  of  milk,  the 
cooperative  might  well  use  the 
methods  of  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  industries  in  the  U.  S.,  and  take 
court  action,  too. 

*  *  *  :S 

Dublin,  I.  F.  S.  —  Irish  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  march  on  this 


city  unless  the  government  releases 
the  result  of  a  1955  study  on  the  cost 
of  producing  milk.  In  Ireland,  dairy¬ 
men  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  farmers  contend  they 
have  not  received  a  price  hike  since 
1953  even  though  costs  of  producing 
milk  have  steadily  gone  up.  They 
claim  that  the  study,  which  was  made 
and  was  to  have  been  published  a 
year  ago,  will  bear  out  their  claim. 

Evidently  dairymen  in  other 
countries  are  in  a  cost-price  squeeze, 
too.  Similar  reports  have  come  out 
of  Germany  and  Italy  also.  Over-pro¬ 
duction,  caused  by  poor  planning  and 
increased  efficiency,  seems  to  be  the 
major  cause.  Dairymen  are  the  only 
successful  failures  in  the  world. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  The  U.  S. 
Government  has  filed  suit  against 
three  dairy  products  companies,  al¬ 
leging  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  “erroneously  and  illegally” 
paid  money  to  them  in  a  controver¬ 
sial  1954  cheese  transaction.  The 
Justice  Department  reports  that 
they  are  the  first  of  an  unspecified 
number  of  firms  from  which  the 
government  seeks  to  recover  close  to 
$2i/2  million. 

The  transaction  has  been  sharply 
criticized  by  the  Comptroller- 
General  and  the  House  Government 
Operations  subcommittee,  but  de¬ 
fended  by  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son  and  ther  USDA  officials. 

:*c  # 

Utica,  N.  Y.  —  James  Cole  of 
Paris  Hill,  a  hamlet  about  10  miles 
south  of  Utica,  says,  “I’m  just  getting 
sick  of  being  kicked  around”,  as  he 
spoke  at  a  recent  meeting  in  the 
Paris  Hill  firehouse.  “We’re  starting 
to  organize  with  the  Teamsters’ 
Union”,  he  added.  Mr.  Sole  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  A  Teamsters’ 
Union  official  said:  “We  have  been 
requested  by  farmers  for  several 
years  to  take  them  in  and  we  have 
refused.  Now  we  think  it  is  time 
we  should  help  them.”  B.  L.  Beach 


According  to  New  England  Live¬ 
stock  Conservation,  Inc.,  a  western 
railroad  is  going  to  spray  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  all  its  cattle  cars  with 
quarter-inch-thick  rubber  insulation 
to  prevent  bruising  of  animals.  There 
will  be  no  wood  splinters  to  pierce 
the  hides  of  the  cattle  and  the  rub¬ 
ber  will  also  insulate  the  cars 
against  extreme  temperatures. 


NEW! 


this  PEERLESS  CONVERTIBLE  JET  PUMP 
PROVIDES  ALL  THE  WATER  YOU  WANT  NOW 

AND  IN  THl  fUTURt 


Don’t  worry  about  water  troubles! 

Buy  one  pump  and  it  takes  care  of  your  water 
supply  now  and  in  the  future.  You  can  easily 
convert  the  new’  Peerless  convertible  Strata  jet 
pressure  system  to  deep  well  or  to  shallow  well 
operation.  With  a  “convertible  package”  you 
can  change  it  over,  at  any  future  time. 

What  a  saving!  Buy  it  now  and  eliminate  any 
water  worries.  The  new  Peerless  convertible  jet 
is  ruggedly  built,  for  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction. 

Made  by  the  builders  of  famous  Peerless  deep 
well  turbine  pumps.  And  you  know  they’re  the 
best!  Mail  coupon  now  for  free  bulletin  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION 

food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 
2005  Northwestern  Avenue,  Indianapolis  8,  Indiana  ® 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  BULLETINS 

|  Check  Bulletin:  Desired  Q  Convertible  jet 
I  NAME _ 


Up  to  875  GPH 

Up  to  80  feet 

Self- Priming 

Continuous  duty 

Deep  or  Shallow  Wells 

Over  well  or  offset 

Single  &  Double  Pipe  Systems 

All  bronze  impeller 

and  bronze  jet 

Widest  range  of 

tank  selections 

Ruggedly  built 

Provides  for  all  future 

water  requirements 

Easy  to  install  and  maintain 

ONE  PUMP 
IS  CONVERTIBLE 
TO  ALL 
PUMPING  JOBS 


jet  pump  □  Irrigation  pump  □  Utitity  pumas  I 

DD 


ADDRESS- 


TOWN. 


STATE. 
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The  BEST  NIILK-CAN  COOLER 


1.  There  is  always  a  Big  Block  of  Ice  in  the 
Babson  Cooler,  so  the  water  is  always  cold 
and  you  always  get  quick  cooling.  Makes  its 
own  ice! 

2.  Insulated  with  STYROFOAM*  —  Tests 
show  it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  low  tem¬ 
perature  insulation  yet  developed.  High  effi¬ 
ciency  and  non-absorbent.  Means  lower  cool¬ 
ing  costs.  Send  for  Free  Sample. 

3.  The  Cabinet  is  made  of  Galvanized  Steel 
inside  and  outside  because  it  adds  years  of 
life  to  your  Cooler.  You  know  what  is  under 
the  paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

4.  Powered  by  heavy-duty,  drop-in  type  re¬ 
frigeration  unit  tested  at  the  factory,  assur¬ 
ing  you  of  low-cost  operation  and  many  years 
of  service 


Babson 


•  Standard  ice  wafer 
immersion-type 

•  Or  side-opening  ice 
wafer  spray-type 

5-year  guarantee  on 
hermetically  sealed 
units 

Copyright  1956  BABSON  BROS.  Co. 


SEE  YOUR 


easy 


Payments  You  Can  Swing 


♦Trademark  of  The  DOW  CHEMICAL  CO. 
for  its  expanded  polystyrene  plastics. 

DEALER  ■ — MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dept.  RNY 

□  Please  send  me  Free  Sample  of  STYROFOAM* 
Insulation. 

□  I  am  interested  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


I  City 


State 


HARCO  LAYING  MASH  is  fortified  with  all  necessary  nutrients 
to  keep  layers  in  the  best  of  health  and  condition  while  pro¬ 
moting  heavy  egg  production,  month  after  month.  Feed  Harco 
Laying  Mash  (also  available  in  pellet  form)  with  Harco  Scratch 
Grains  or  your  farm  raised  grains.  Start  today  on  the  Harco 
road  to  extra  eggs  and  extra  profits! 


See  your  Harco  dealer  or  write 
direct  for  Harco's  16-point  program 
for  better  egg  production  .  .  . 
including  Harco's  complete  .  .  . 

FEEDING  CHART  FOR  LAYERS 


HARC 


June  2,  1956 
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BEFORE 
your  fly 
troubles 
begin... 


"Care,  Comfort  and  Caution 


for  Pullets  and  Layers 


ranging  some  300  to  500  pullets  to  an 
acre,  depending  on  how  good  the 
pasture  is,  are  helpful  in  keeping 
down  disease. 

Cats  Protect  Ranged  Birds 

One  of  the  hazards  of  ranging  pul¬ 
lets  is  predatory  animals.  Money 
spent  for  a  fence  really  pays  for  it¬ 
self.  We  keep  an  army  of  cats  to  con¬ 
trol  the  rat  population,  and  we  have 
no  trouble  with  them  trying  to  catch 
the  chickens.  I  never  scare  them 
away  from  the  brooder  house  while 
the  chickens  are  being  brooded.  I 
even  hold  them  in  my  arms  and  open 
the  door  so  that  they  can  see  the 
birds.  They  seem  to  understand. 
They  sit  and  watch  the  chickens  on 
range  but  they  never  bother  them. 

The  next  thing  that  should  stand 
out  in  our  minds  is  our  pullets’  com¬ 
fort.  They  will  grow  faster  if  they 
can  eat,  drink  and  rest  in  shade.  If 
possible,  range  the  pullets  near  a 
corn  field.  If  not,  take  some  lumber 
and  make  portable  shades.  Do  not 
discard  old  farm  wagons;  you  can 
roll  them  out  to  the  range  where 
chickens  love  to  get  under  them. 

Don’t  keep  more  than  125  pullets 


Malathion  is  recommended  for  fly  control  by 
all  48  states  and  the  USDA. 


places  where  flies  gather  or  Dreed. 
•  Around  the  home — patios,  breeze- 


ways,  barbecue  areas,  garbage 
pails. 

To  get  maximum  fly  control  for 
every  dollar  spent! 

•  Malathion  kills  flies  resistant  to 
previously  used  materials. 

•  Kills  fly  maggots. 

•  Residual  up  to  three  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  on  local  conditions. 

•  Quickly  effective. 

•  Low  cost. 


Young  grass  and  clover  range  provides  growing  pullets  with  a  special  supply 
of  minerals,  vitamins  and  proteins.  For  best  results,  poultry  range  should 
be  managed  like  all  other  field  crops,  with  planning  for  productiveness. 


trouble  may  have  started  on  the 
range.  Pullets  allowed  to  range  in 
shady,  moist  places  where  they  can 
eat  beetles,  slugs  or  snails  may  de¬ 
velop  tapeworms.  Roundworms  usu¬ 
ally  show  up  when  birds  are  housed; 
keeping  a  range  year  after  year  with¬ 
out  its  being  plowed  up  and  reseeded 
can  cause  them.  Fowl  paralysis  can 
also  be  brought  on  this  way.  If  young 
pullets  are  ranged  too  closely  to  old 
birds,  they  can  contract  disease.  If 
one  is  extremely  cautious  about 
these  things  from  year  to  year,  it 
will  help  to  avoid  some  real  poul¬ 
try  trouble. 

There  are  a  number  of  things 
necessary  to  be  continually  vigilant 
about.  First,  change  the  feeders  and 
water  cans  frequently  so  that  bare 
spots  do  not  appear  on  ground  near 
them.  Next,  move  houses  or  shelters 
two  or  three  times  in  a  season;  but, 
either  move  them  with  the  pullets  in 
them  at  night,  or  else  only  move 
them  a  few  feet.  One  time  we  moved 
a  brooder  house  too  far  and  found  out 
that  at  night  the  pullets  wouldn’t 
make  their  way  to  it.  It  took  several 
hours  to  round  up  the  birds,  one  by 
one.  It  was  no  fun. 

It  is  not  wise  to  put  pullets  on 
range  where  poultry  manure  has 
been  spread.  Also,  if  you  have  shel¬ 
ters  with  wire  floors,  clean  up  the 
droppings  when  you  move  them. 
Wire  platforms  under  the  water  cans 
are  a  good  measure,  too. 

Look  your  flock  over.  If  you  see 
a  bird  that  does  not  act  right,  sepa¬ 
rate  her  from  the  rest  of  the  flock 
until  you  find  out  what  is  the  matter. 
Pick  up  and  burn  or  bury  all  dead 
birds.  Let  us  hope  you  do  not  have 
many. 

Placing  shelters  100  feet  apart  and 


in  a  shelter.  Add  more  roosts,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  them  cool.  They 
need  the  warmth  of  Summer  but  they 
do  not  want  to  swelter. 

The  last  picture,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  is  that  of  the  care 
you  give  your  flock.  Chickens  do  not 
like  to  get  out  and  eat  and  drink 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Have  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  in  taking  care  of  them. 
They  are  creatures  of  habit  and  they 
look  for  regularity  in  attention.  You 
should  be  feeding  a  good  growing 
mash  from  the  age  of  eight  weeks. 
Some  people  like  pellets,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  regular  mash.  A  few  pounds  of 
oats  per  hundred  pullets  gets  them 
off  to  a  good  start  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  About  one-third  as 
much  scratch  grain  as  mash  con¬ 
sumed  during  the  day  is  right  at 
night  until  near  housing  time  when 
about  one-half  can  be  fed.  Give  fresh 
mash  each  day;  do  not  let  it  get  wet. 
It  can  mold  quickly  in  warm  weather 
and  make  birds  sick.  Grit  should  al¬ 
ways  be  before  the  birds  and  also 
oyster  shells  at  the  age  of  16  weeks. 

The  Season  Is  for  Layers,  Too 

Our  minds  must  not  dwell  entirely 
on  the  pullets  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
“old  gals”  th£t  are  helping  to  raise 
them.  What  problems  do  we  have  in 
connection  with  the  layers?  We  can 
classify  them  the  same  as  for  the 
younger  ones.  In  warm  weather  we 
must  be  especially  cautious  to  watch 
feed  intake.  Chickens  cannot  lay  eggs 
if  they  do  not  eat.  If  they  are  not 
eating  much,  perhaps  you  have  not 
been  giving  them  fresh  mash  every 
day.  It  is  more  appetizing  to  them 
than  mash  they  have  picked  over. 
Litter  in  the  Summer  is  drier  and 
does  not  need  changing  so  often;  but 


If  you  had  continuous  disease 
problems  the  past  year,  some  of  the 


Tells  you  how  to  make 

malathion  fly  sprays 

•  Straight  malathion  sprays. 

•  Bait  sprays  (with  sugar,  molasses 
or  corn  syrup). 


Tells  you  where  and  how  to 
apply  malathion  sprays 

•  In  and  around  dairy  barns,  poul- 
.  try  houses  and  other  farm  build¬ 
ings,  on  manure  piles  and  garbage 
heaps,  on  barnyard  fences  and 
corrals,  on  the  ground  around 
water  troughs — and  on  similar 


Malathion  insecticides  are  available  from  well-known  manufac¬ 
turers  (under  their  own  trade  names)  in  wettable  powder, 
emulsifiable  liquid,  and  as  dry  baits.  See  your  regular  supplier. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  malathion  on  the  label. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 
now  to  get  all 
facts  on 
malathion — the 
preferred  insec¬ 
ticide  for  fly 
control. 


American  Cjanamid  company 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "KILL  FLIES  WITH  MALATHION.' 


Name- 


Address- 


A  GOLD  MINE 

in  the  sky... 


YOU 


WRITE  TODAY  . . .  for  facts  and 
prices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 
need  for  profitable  feeding. 

ALL  TYPES  — wood,  con¬ 
crete,  tile — all  farm-proven! 

Craine,  Inc.,  61G  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

_  NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  ‘‘HHONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y’ 


FOR  SALE 


I  La  Case  Tractor  with  Lull  I  yd.  Bucket 

All  New  Rubber . $2250.00 

I  Ford-Dearborn  Loader  . . . 

I  Massey  Harris-Pony  with  Hyway  Mower -  850.00 

I  New  Massey  Harris  22  Tractor . . .  1290. uu 

I  LeTourneau  2  yd.  Pan-  on  Rubber 

with  Tractor  . 2000.00 

Power  Take  Off  Units  to  Fit  Oliver  H.  G. 

Terra  Trac  or  Avery  Tractors - (each)  90.00 

Ferguson  Power  Take  Off  Pulley .  35.00 

10x28  Tractor  Tires  4x19  Tractor  Tires 

ALL  NEW  BELOW  DEALER  COST 
AVERY  TRACTOR  INu.  WEST  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


BHREE-D  pictures  have  been 
very  popular  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Did  you 
ever  take  mental  three-C 
pictures  of  your  poultry 
problems?  If  so,  you  could 
classify  them  under  the 
heading,  “Care,  Comfort  and  Cau¬ 
tion.”  The  poultryman  needs  to  be 
mindful  of  these  three  phases  of  his 
business  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
especially  so  now  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  season. 

After  young  pullets  are  out  on 
range,  we  sometimes  sit  back,  relax 
and  congratulate  ourselves  on  what  a 
good  job  we  did  of  brooding.  But 
that  was  only  the  beginning!  The  life 
cycle  of  a  bird  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  periods — growing  and  lay¬ 
ing.  Next  year’s  profits  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  the  way  pullets  develop;  every 
detail  of  their  growth  must  have 
close  attention.  You  cannot  get  over¬ 
production  from  under-developed 
birds.  Their  ability  to  succeed  de¬ 
pends  upon  physical  fitness. 


Avoidance  of  Disease 


420 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation 

Systems 


and 


Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIMORE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

FROM  MAINE  TO  VIRGINIA 
Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 


MT.  HOLLY 


NEW  JERSEY 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

Keep  'em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  $f.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbberd  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


RAISE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Kaisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riphtl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

GITTINTB _ 

10  to  24,  35  cents  each;  25  to  99,  32  cents 
each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Del. 

Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leshorns,  N.  H.  Reds. 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
started.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
24  years.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  R,  McA LISTER V I LLE,  PA. 

——BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  O.  D.  - 

WH  ITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  H  AMPSH I  RES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM. 

BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA. _ 

?A£Y  CHICKS  all  Heavies.  Rocks.  Red  Crosses. 

$6.00-100,  $11.00-200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Table  as¬ 
sortment  $2.50-100,  $4.00-200.  Plus  postage. 

KLINE’S  POULTRY  FARM,  STRAUSSTOWN,  PA. 

PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 

Guaranteed  Purebred  Varieties.  Early  Hatched  1955. 

$30  pair.  1954  pairs  will  heed  Spring  1956  —  $45. 

A.  H.  Chambers,  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

IF  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW- 
BROOK  USDA  Be Itsvi lie  Broadbreasts.  Free  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM.  Richfield  22.  Pa. 
GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 
WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM,  DENBIGH.  VIRGINIA 


watch  out  for  wet  spots  around  the 
fountains.  Take  that  out  and  re¬ 
place  with  dry. 

Hens  molt  in  the  Summer.  If  they 
molt  too  much,  you  may  have  to  take 
measures  such  as  to  getting  them  to 
consume  more  feed-.  Give  a-  wet 
mash,  using  cold  water.  Pellets  fed 
at  noon  are  a  help.  Usually  you  have 
to  cull  out  a  few  hens  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  From  experience,  I.  have  found 
that  this  can  be  overdone.  Some  of 
your  most  ragged  looking  hens  are 
usually  your  best  layers.  Molting 
often  brings  on*  a  session  with  canni¬ 
balism.  Giving  the  hens  some  green 
stuff  or  letting  them  out  to  run  a 
while  at  night  helps  to  combat  this. 

Caution  must*  also  be  used  con¬ 
cerning  the  eggs.  A  50-  to  60-degree 
temperature  and  a  75-per-cent  hu¬ 
midity  are  best.  A  dirt  floor  in.  a 
cellar  is  sometimes  a  blessing  in 
disguise;  there  is  higher  humidity 
naturally  over  it.  But  the  cases  of 
eggs  and  cartons  ought  not  to  be 
put  directly  on  the  floor.  Eggs  can 
take  on  a  musty  flavor. 

Yearling  hens  must  be  kept  cool. 
I  have  always  taken  out  windows 
during  the  Summer  and  opened  ven¬ 
tilators  under  the  roof.  I  like  com¬ 
munity  nests  that  do  not  have  too 
many  partitions  in  the'm.  The  hens 
keep  cooler  while  laying.  It  is  good 
to  insulate  the  roof  but,  if  you  can¬ 
not,  at  least  paint  it  with  white  or 
aluminum  paint.  One  foot  of  hopper 
space  and  four  square  feet  of"  room 
for  each  bird  makes  for  comfort. 

Of  course,  you  should  not  slight 
your  flock  in  daily  care.  They  must 
continue  to  have  a  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed.  Production  is  always  down 
some  in  the  Summer,  so  I  have  al¬ 
ways  fed  my  Leghorns  10  pounds 
of  grain  to  every  100  birds.  If  they 
slack  off  too  much  on  laying,  decrease 
the  grain,  but  increase  when  they 
come  back  up.  If  egg  shells  tend-  to 
'get  thin,  you  can  sprinkle  a  few 
extra  oyster  shells  on  top  of  the 
mash. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  water 
a  hen  will  drink  in  warm  weather. 
When  one  realizes  that  an  egg  is  73 
per  cent  water,  it  is  the  cheapest 
thing  we  can  give  her.  A  hen  cannot 
perspire,  so  water  and  air  are  the 
only  means  she  has  of  regulating 
her  body  temperature. 

If  we  keep  in  our  mind’s  eye  these 
three  pictures  of  “Caution,  Comfort 
and  Care”,  I  think  we  will  go  a  long 
way  to  doing  well  with  our  flocks 
of  pullets  and  hens.  They  always  re¬ 
ward  us  for  effort. 

New  \ork  Leona  M.  Sherman 


GET  THE  MONEY  BIRD  OF  THE  BROILER  GROWER! 


—  THEY'RE  ALL  MEAT! 


Our  customers  report  getting  \ 
the  quickest  weight  gains  with  V- 
this  superior  meat  strain. 

They  also  note  a  uniformity  of 
growth  and  a  thick,  "barrel¬ 
chested"  development  which 
means  plus  profits  at  market 
time.  Order  these  remarkable 
chicks  lot  broilers,  capon- 
ettes,  roasters  or  fryers  now! 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Dates! 


SOOTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


ATTEND  BABCOCK’S  BIG  BARBECUE 
ON  JULY  10th 

This  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cornell  Poultrymen's  Get-To-Gether  You 
l if®  welcome  to  attend.  Please  write  for 
free  tickets  and  catalog. 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks'  proven 
tlocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD’S  _ _ 

oiojsr  r7TT,,.a 

AND  New.. 


26  BREEDS,  99c  CHICK  SALE 


Thousands  Weekly.  Catalog.  100%  Alive.  F.  O  B 
THOMPSON  CHICKS,  SPRINGFIELD.  MISSOURI 

r—  GIANT  PEKIN  DUC.KLINGS:  $24.50-100* - 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
snell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1.000  yearly.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  *  7 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
L800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/8  to  %  bp 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1’  In¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order  Money  Baek  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS?  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J. 


No  More  DPPD  for 
Poultry 

According  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  manufacturers*  of 
poultry  feed  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  add  no  more  DPPD  (di-phenyl- 
para-phenylene-diamine )  to  breeder, 
starter  and  layer  mashes.  This  anti¬ 
oxidant  substance  has  been  widely 
used  to  retard  deterioration  of  ra¬ 
tions’  vitamin  E  and  to  improve 
utilization  of  vitamins  A  and  E  and 
the  carotinoid  pigments.  Private-  re¬ 
searchers  and  the  Administration  re¬ 
cently  found  that  DPPD  caused  ill¬ 
ness  in-  some  pregnant  rats  fed  ra¬ 
tions  containing  it.  It  is  felt  that  simi¬ 
lar  effects  might  come  to  persons. 


"BOB’S  WHITES”  —  A 
proven  cross  for  More 
Eggs.  Also  “BLACK 
BEAUTIES”,  the  popu¬ 
lar  sex-linked  layers. 
Big  rugged  mountain- 
grown  birds.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Free  catalog  by 


Bob  Parks, 

Altoona  10,  Pa. 


YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
raT.P  ^  dsc;  JAr£or,  Acre  White  Rocks-  Sex  Link 
P™ss  0r  t,h8  Rcd  Rocl<  .  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  tree  circular 
and  Prices.  c.  p  LEISTer  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  1 26- R- 1 1 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 


pe*  “u/  New  Low  Prices  &  Free  Literature,  Descrlb- 
iu2„^euBree<,ln9.  &  Hatching  of  our  Hi-Grade  Chicks, 
£lltuH<|l|l!  or  Large  type  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Rocks, 
New  Hamps  and  Cross  breeds.  Str.  Hatch  or  Sexed! 
?aid‘  ^i.ve  JP®L  Ruar-  Hatches  every  Tuesday  & 

HATCHERY  C  BOX  GfiRVBI,LL  PL™Y  FARMS*  & 
hailheky,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


BIG  GIANT  TYPE 

Wh.,  Brn.,  Buff 
LEGHORNS 
Austra-Whites, 
Minorcas 
FREE  Catalog. 
Colors. 

BUSH  HATCHERY, 


PULLETS 


Surplus  Ckls. 


$M99  $149 

I  100  up  I  ioo  up 
FOB  *  FOB 

RNY,  CLINTON,  MO. 


SHIP  Lve  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

_  .  „„KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost— long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness— high  livability— 
Sunnybrook  S  t  a  r  t  ed 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
for  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 
You’ll  bo  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super- 
n.  . ,  .  .  quality  birds  will  cost 

you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  in  our  36  years 
in  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Red  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

• — Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds  They  are  not 
expensive,  they  only 
look  that  way.  AH 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  great 
money  makers  for  anyone  lucky  enough  to  own 
seme.  They  always  bring  the  highest  premium 
prices  on  the  market.  We  have  seme  beauties  4 
and  6  weeks  of  age  that  will  delight  you.  We 
prefer  White  Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine 
appearance  when  dressed  for  market.  We  can  let 
you  have  them  at  prices  lower  than  it  would  cost 

usU  TODAY6  thCm  yourself'  Write-  wir«  or  Phone 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  oet  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1956  PICTURE 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  Mere,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We  ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  Sf. 
"Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $_ 


-.  Please 


open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome. 


Address- 


Town. 


.  Stole. 


25 


TFfteri  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Y  orker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi . 3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


NO  UPKEEP  RUST  PROOF  SAG-PROOF 

“WARCO”  Aluminum  Gates  are  made  of  Strong,  Lightweight  Extruded 
Aluminum  riveted  together  with  the  proper  bracing  to  give  you  a  gate 
that  is  light  in  weight,  durable  in  construction  and  attractive  in  design. 

For  full  information  write 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

.11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE,  RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


June  2,  1956 
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Smoker's  entire  facilities  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the 
design  and  manufacture  of 
the  finest  crop  handling  ma¬ 
chinery  available.  That’s 
why  you  can  be  sure  ...  if 
it's  from  Smoker,  it's  the 
best  you  can  get. 


Best  Built  Elevator 

AT  ANY  PRICE 

Smoker  "SP"  Eleva- 
tors  are  the  lowest 
priced  per  foot  of  us¬ 
able  elevating  height. 

Bales  ride  flat  inside 
trough  between 
Smoker's  exclusive 
non-tilting  flights.  Top 
drive  pulls  load  up. 
Sealed-for  long-life 
bearings.  15"  drop 
center  wheels. 

Sizes  24',  30',  36'. 


PRICES  START 
AT 

$315.00 


SERIES 


NEW  EAR  CORN  AND 
CRAIN  BOX 


Discharges  ear  corn  or  loose  grain 
by  gravity.  Mounts  on  flat  bed 
wagon  or  directly  on  chassis. 
Capacity:  120  bushels  of  wheat. 

$181.00 


MOW  CONVEYOR 


Takes  boles  directly  from  eleva¬ 
tor  without  any  handling.  Dis¬ 
charges  automatically  anywhere 
in  mow.  Built  in  sections  to  fit 
any  barn.  Will  replace  several 
men  in  hay  crew. 


ELEVATORS 


Send  me  literature  on 

Smoker  "SPECIALS"  . . . 

Smoker  "S"  series  Farm  Elevators  .  yt 

Bale  Loader  Mow  Conveyor  Grain  Box  ’’ 

Name . - 

P.  O . . . . . — . 

R.F.D . . .  State . - 


BALE 

LOADER 


Aligns  and  picks  up  420  bales 
an  hour,  discharges  shoulder 
high  on  wagon  bed.  1  point 
hitch,  traction  driven. 


NEW  SMOKER  CATALOG 

is  a  practical  manual  that 
shows  how  you  can  save  time, 
work  and  waste  handling  crops 

Send  For  Free  Copy  Today 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

INTERCOURSE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


New  help  for  every  cutting  job . . . 


Direct  Drive 
Chain  Saw 


FULL  5  HORSEPOWER  •  ONLY  19  POUNDS  •  NEW  LOW  COST 


WIN  A 

Home  Li- 

EZ  FREES 


24  Hoik  elite  EZ  chain  saws 
being  given  away  evefy 
month.  Nothing:  to  buy. 
Nothing  to  write,  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Just  ask  your 
nea.-sst  Homelite  dealer 
how  you  con  win.  See  him 
today  1 

Compete  tine,  of  Chain 
Sow:  f  or  Svet-y  Cutting 
Job. 

X'  -  "'''-I-'”  ;  >  ' 


The  full  5  horsepower  of  the  EZ  handles  any  kind  of 
cutting  —  felling,  bucking,  notching,  boring,  undercut¬ 
ting  and  limbing  —  quickly  and  easily.  It  bites  through 
8"  Oak  in  5  seconds  and  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds  and 
handles  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 

No  other  direct  drive  chain  saw  does  so  many  wood¬ 
cutting  jobs  around  farms,  camps,  estates  and  ranches. 

Have  a  free  demonstration  today  .  .  .  and  buy  on  con¬ 
venient  time  payment  plan! 


Homelite 

2606  RIVSRDALE  AYE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  AMERICAN ,  INC . 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  how  1  can  get 
more  cutting  for  my  dollar  with  the  Homelite  EZ. 

Name. . 

Address 

City . Zone.  .  .State 


We  note  that  some  manufacturers 
are  advertising  free  accident  insur¬ 
ance  with  the  purchase  of  a  new 
automobile.  We  regard  this  as  sales 
promotion  and  cannot  see  that  it 
actually  saves  any  money.  Insurance 
rates  are  generally  standard  with  all 
companies.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  state  insurance  com¬ 
missioners  may  rule  such  a  policy 
illegal.  The  North  Carolina  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  believes  that  the 
plan  may  violate  the  licensing  laws 
of  that  State.  In  Kentucky  the  in¬ 
surance  commissioner  has  banned 
the  offer.  In  New  York  the  Attorney 
General  has  upheld  the  commission¬ 
er’s  ruling  that  the  offering  is  a 
violation  of  the  State’s  insurance 
laws.  It  will  be  wise  to  take  time  to 
consider  and  check  on  any  insurance 
offered  in  this  way. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
the  Carl  V.  Torrey  Company  of  Mel¬ 
rose,  Mass.  They  are  putting  out  a 
mail  order  instruction  course  furnish¬ 
ing  all  materials  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tions  if  desired.  I  would  like  to 
know  something  of  their  reliability 
before  going  into  it.  J.  R.  b. 

Maryland 

Mr.  Torrey  consistently  refused  to 
give  out  any  information.  We  do  not 
recommend  investment  in  any  buy¬ 
back  plan.  Domestic  fraud  order  is 
on  file  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
against  this  concern. 


Having  done  a  service  in  checking  on 
a  mail  order  concern  for  me,  I  wish 
to  show  my  appreciation  by  sending 
the  enclosed  article  from  my  home 
town  paper.  I  hope  it  has  value  for 
you  and  your  readers.  d.  o. 

New  Jersey 

The  article  refers  to  the  Home¬ 
workers  League,  Inc.,  of  Rahway, 
New  Jei'sey,  operated  by  two  men 
and  a  woman,  who  were  charged 


with  obtaining  money  fraudulently, 
and  operating  an  employment  agency 
without  a  license.  The  league  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  non-profit  co-opera¬ 
tive  service  organization.  They  ad¬ 
vertised  for  persons  interested  in 
doing  work  at  home.  Representatives 
called  on  those  who  responded,  re¬ 
quested  a  $15  enrollment  fee  and 
charged  an  additional  $15  for  a  kit 
to  practice  reweaving  garments  or 
making  silk  screening.  If  their  prac¬ 
tice  work  was  satisfactory,  they  were 
advised  that  the  league  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  work  for  them.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  that  the  league 
found  no  work  for  the  workers.  The 
judge  called  the  one  operator  of  the 
scheme  the  “mastermind”  and  a 
“high  pressure  salesman.”  He  was 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison  and 
fined  $250.  The  other  operators  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  scheme  were  fined 
$250  each.  The  moral  is  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  and  wise  before  subscribing  to 
this  and  similar  schemes. 


With  further  reference  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  Toys  of  the  World 
Club,  Inc.,  we  are  advised  that  there 
will  be  still  more  delay  in  adjusting 
the  difficulties.  Financial  negotia¬ 
tions  are  underway  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  bankruptcy,  which  would 
mean  practically  a  total  loss  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
subscribers  to  the  plan  have  ad¬ 
ditional  patience.  We  trust  that  some 
reorganization  system  can  be  worked 
out,  so  that  the  subscribers  will  get 
the  toys  or  articles  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  the  near  future.  If  the 
present  confused  state  of  affairs  can¬ 
not  be  resolved  and  bankruptcy  fol¬ 
lows,  the  subscribers  will  no  doubt 
lose  their  total  unfilled  subscriptions. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


IETHRLRIRE  with  CRAG*  fly  repellent 
kills  flies  in  seconds! 

SAFE  Harmless  to  Humans,  livestock,  pets;  U.S.D.ft.  approved  for  dairy  use. 

QUICK  Average  40-cow  barn  can  be  treated  in  1  minute. 

ECONOMICAL  Only  costs  Vzc  per  cow  per  application.  Keeps  cows  contented, 
milk  production  up. 

1  *r  m  n  r»  n 


Ask  your  favorite  dealer  about  the  famous 
Lethalaire  method  of  fly  control,  or  write  to 
us.  Available  in  2^,  5,  and  30  lb.  containers. 

Lethalaire  Division 
VIRGINIA  SMELTING  CO. 

Box  841,  West  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Available  in  Canada  and  many  other  countries 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  April  1956 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.65  $.0988 

Monroe  Co.  Producers. .  4.25  .0904 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  3.93  .0836 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  3.93  .0836 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.71  .0789 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.66  .0778 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.625  .0771 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  3.60  .0765 
Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.575  .076 
Delaware  Co.,  Co-op....  3.575  .076 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.55  .0755 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.55  .0755 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.55  .0755 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.55  .0755 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.55  .0755 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.55  .0755 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.55  .0755 

Sheffield  Farms  _ .....  3.54  .0753 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.44  .0731 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $3.55;  Buffalo  $3.78;  Rochester  $3.96. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  April 
1956  was  $5.64  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  B.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


WANTED:  Woman,  white  to  live  in:  kitchen 
helper  and  cleaning.  All  year  position.  Write 
for  appointment.  Age,  ability  and  references. 
Salary  expected.  Cleary  Deaf  Child  Center, 
P.  O.  Box  155,  Nesconset,  L,  I, _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman  on 

modern  mechanized  farm  near  Allentown 
Pa.,  2x  milking.  Guernseys.  DHI  testing  20 
years.  Fine  home.  Good  schools.  Permanent 
position.  Must  be  steady  and  reliable.  Fine 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  particulars  as  to  wages  desired 
and  privileges  in  first  letter.  BOX  2701,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

RESIDENT  cook  housekeeper.  Competent  and 
efficient  woman  to  take  charge  and  run 
household,  wanted  by  gentleman  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  Westchester.  Compact  one- 
story  hpuse,  every  convenience  and  comfort¬ 
able  living  quarters.  Applicant  should  be  neat 
m  appearance,  good  plain  cook  and  serve 
Properly.  In  reply  please  give  age,  nationality, 
experience.  BOX  2/02.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SUPERVISOR,  of  good  character,  wanted  for 
a  group  of  normal  girls,  age  8  to  16.  Room, 
Potl?  ?nd  goo£  salary-  Apply  by  letter  to 
wteri,^nsen'T  Supt.,  Wyndham  Lawn  Home 
for  Children,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


DOCTOR  S  home  for  sale:  Fine  location  on 
main  road  of  fast  growing  community,  two 
porches,  two  fireplaces,  four  bedrooms,  house 
m  excellent  condition.  Price  is  right.  For 
mformation  write  Florence  Matteson,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y.  or  call  2718  or  9421. 

FARM:  218  acres,  110  acres  iood  tillable 
land,  timber,  35  stanchion  barn,  milk  house' 
10-room  house,  conveniences;  school  bus' 
roads  passable.  Near  Athens,  Penna.  Price 
$12,000;  terms.  BOX  2606,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
DAIRY  Farm:  279  acres,  40  stanchion  grade  A 
fa^r-n’  oiSQhlIl?ing  Washington:  $36,500.  Stock 
farrm  229  acres,  8-room  home,  two  barns 
plenty  streams ;  on  paved  road;  $27,500.  Waugh 
Real  Estate  Agency.  Culpeper.  Virginia.  B 

SEVEN  room  house,  some  repairs,  ^excellent 
stone  cellar,  two  acres  of  land,  paved  high¬ 
way,  mile  from  town.  Price  $2,000.  J 
Wnorowska,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Bare  land  or  abandoned  farm  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  State  price  and  de- 

ford'  if3 1  IyfSiY  40  25  Pittsburgh  Ave.,  Sea- 


Y7t9£5TED:  PoJ'’  Summer  vacation. 

Room,  board,  light  work;  small  farm 
Arthur  White,  Arkville.  N.  Y.  ' 


Y?£u-?S  gi5i  °+  mMdleaged  woman  as  mother’s 

Peteeir'CaSn!lk1|.  ^lldren’  Mrs'  Syd«ay 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

nwp°’Fi™lH  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte- 
nance.  Fi/e  da>,  eight  hour  work  week  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days),  with  pay  Paid  skk 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement 
School*°Wassaic.  N^Y Director’  Wassaic  State 


N.  E.  Sheep  Assn.  Plans 
Show  and  Sole 

The  present  officers  and  directors 
of  the  New  England  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers’  Assn,  are:  president 
John  C.  B.  Washburn,  E.  Greenwich, 
R.  I.;  vice-pres.  Thomas  Barstow', 
Norwell,  Mass.;  secy-treas.  John  B. 
Lightfoot,  Orange,  Conn.  The  di¬ 
rectors  are:  Winthrop  Norton,  Edgar- 
town,  Mass.;  Ann  Kenyon,  Wakefield, 
R.  I.;  William  Gratwick,  Pavillion, 
N.  Y.;  Alfred  Litz,  Easton,  Maine; 
Dwight  Miller,  Putney,  Vt;  William 
van  Warren,  E.  Westmoreland,  N. 
H.;  and  Elmon  Jordan,  Lisbon,  Me. 

The  association  is  planning  to 
issue  a  monthly  bulletin  which  will 
be  available  to  all  interested  parties. 
By  contacting  any  officer  or  direc¬ 
tor,  a  person  may  have  his  name 
added  to  the  mailing  list. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  Annu¬ 
al  Stud,  Ram  and  Ewe  Show  and 
Sale  to  be  held  at  No.  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  the  Show  to  be  held  Friday, 
July  20,  and  the  Sale  on  Saturday, 
July  21. 


ClLIE/!PLEXr’  couple,  handy  man  light  work. 

good  salary,  wife  light  housework'  no 
children,  private  estate;  reliable,  references 
honest  couple  can  have  permanent  home  in¬ 
dependence.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Y^kpr 

STRONG,  reliable  boy;  milk  few  cows  miiic- 

rr“-  s,a,e  -*8& 

cial  Security  Jet°?JmS“ben'Si“tTi.S£ 

Sy?y»“”  ft- 

ELP.ERT.y  retired  man  work  out.  Part  board 
Yorker°WS  home'  BOX  2704.  Rural  New 

Ym^trnL?iri  or  wo?an  to  live  in  and  be  a 

mother  s  heiper  for  the  months  of  Tuiv 

Yorker. l^USt*  °Wn  room*  BOX  2710’  Rural  New 

WsrmiTlEIfiirnmXpe‘yenced  married  man  with 
srnmi  far™  Jor  gen«ral  farm  work  on 
fir.-  tarrg.  Good  wages,  living  quarters  and 

Malnati’  Gt‘  B-riqnUglXSM^ 

Smte  Hospital  is  recruiting 
iaimers  with  at  least  three  years  experience 
a  salary  range  of  $2,940-$3,900  and  farm- 
rat  least  six  months  experience  at 
$2460-$3420  for  institutional  farm  work  40 
bopr  week  three  weeks  vacation  and  '  sick 
leave.  Maintenance  is  available  for  single  men 
Apply  to  the  State  Personnel  Erector  R^Sm 
jyo.  State  Office  Building.  Hartford!  6nn° 


seeking  sufficient  work  to 
be  useful  on  private  estate  Wnmau 

Man  ft°or  hpyr£°nal  belongings  of '  three  adults 
i°  help  in  garden  and  on  pet  farm  in 
Westchester  County.  N.  Y.  Must  be  clean 

Ne°we  YorVkerand  sober'  Write  BOX  2711,  Rural 


Dr^n£h?A?BE  s,ingle  man  on  poultry  farm 

Wages  blarrang?d  aRS?r  older  man  .acceptable! 

~r  ai^ranged.  References  required  GnrvH 
board  with  owner.  State  age  experience 
salary.  Post  Office  Box  305.  Manchester,  Conn.' 


SHORTHILLS.  N.  J.:  General  houseworker 
All  °wn  r9om  and  bath,  $40  a  week 

Cali  Drexe?  F°nd  of  childrem 


xFXNEIjMAN  or  woman  for  veterinary 
bospital;  Experience  not  necessary  Private 
Penna 3nd  bath'  Dl-  Finkelstein,  Norristown, 


Subscribers1  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

June  16  closes  June  4 
July  7  closes  June  25 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms.  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
*>r  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket. 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. _ 

WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2750  per 
year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance  (room, 
board  and  laundry).  40-hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N,  Y. 
HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 
without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
good  salary,  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  William  M.  Keil,  Supt., 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone:  Drums  PArkview 
3-2751, 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  unattached,  age  45- 

55  years,  competent  cook,  to  take  charge  of 
farm  dwelling.  Family  of  two.  widower  and 
mother  of  82.  Write  stating  qualifications  and 
salary  desired.  This  job  is  permanent  and 
offers  comfortable  modern  living  quarters. 
trank  Kobilca,  R,  F.  D,  1,  Hudson,  N,  Y. 

GENERAL  duty  and  operating  staff  nurses, 

permanent  positions  or  vacation  relief.  Ex¬ 
cellent  personnel  policies.  Apply  Miss  Alice 
Miller,  Director  of  Nursing,  Cornwall  Hospita1, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y,  _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  light  housework:  good 
home;  no  children.  Caroline  Weinberg, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Montgomery  5-1420, 

WANTED:  Single  man  on  farm,  able  to  handle 

tractor,  farm  machines.  Good  board:  year 
around  job;  state  wages  wanted.  BOX  2700, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


i? RAL  „  housework.  Sleep  in.  Write  Mrs 
MiUbrook  663.rin’  Millbr°ok.  N.  Y.  Tellph^e 

WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman  for  modern 

p-  bS 

FARM  Manager  Wanted:  We  need  a  working' 

dairvmfarmnT^r  >*?r  a  festered  Hoisted 
,a“y  Tne  house  is  two  years  old  with 

two  bedrooms,  living  room  with  firenlape 

an°^ed?\  'er^Th^’h  ro+om  -with  washer 

w  '  The  heating  system  is  oil  radiant 
beat-  W e  furnish  the  electric,  phone  fuel 
fpd  house.  We  have  a  full  line  of  equipment 
nn<HUClnK  a  gMss  pipeline  milking  system 
fist1  ef  cleaner-  We  require  a  complete 

of  references  and  experience  in  your 
fiist  reply.  We  need  a  man  by  July  1.  Write 
Doane  Agricultural  Service.  Inc..  Box  348 

c?onylCountv.  NewJei^v  l0Cated  in  Hunter: 


WORKING  Superintendent:  Farm-estate  (Suf- 
.  N-  Y.)  requires  experienced  man  for 
Saidening,  poultry,  some  produce  Must  be 
sober.  Age  35-55.  Couple  preferred.  Able  to 

ishedlmROYeP-?71ir|'  £ottage  and  utilities  furn- 
isned.  BOX  2715,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
Jrac;or  men’  general  farm  workers. 
EUinger  s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St-  New  York  7,  N,  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
try  andrall^^<dsrofniab'orsf,Qu5mrEmpioYment 
COrUand  St"  NeW  York  7’  N-  Y- 

WANTED.  Housekeeper’s  position.  Widower’s 
NewmYbrk^rW  York  State'  BOX  2705’  Rural 

WANTED  position  as  companion  and  house- 
keeper,  by  refined  middleaged  lady,  prepare 

BOx  S:  Rural  nU1'Se’ 

MARRIED  man  age  69  wishes  work  on  chicken 
farm,  caretaker.  BOX  2716,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WIDOW  55,  would  like  housekeeping  position 
in  respectable  gentlemen’s  home.  State 
salary  and  particulars  in  replying.  BOX  2717, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  student  wishes  Summer 
employment  experience.  Age  17.  BOX  2718 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate  desires 
position  as  farm  manager.  Married  with  two 
sons.  Experienced.  References.  BOX  2719 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  ISLIP:  2-acre  broiler  farm,  capa¬ 
city  10,000;  coop  heated  with  oil  burner  and 
gas  brooders.  Good  income.  Excellent  for  re¬ 
tailing.  Five  room  bungalow,  2-car  garage 
Sacrifice.  Andreassi  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F  D  1 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


175  ACRE  bare  farm,  Cortland  County  10- 
room  house  with  bath,  barn,  2-story  hen¬ 
house:  $6,000;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate  John¬ 
son  City,  N.  Y. 


»  ACRE  stocked  farm,  80  acres  river  flats 
Chenango  Co.,  on  macadam  road,  good  10- 
room  house,  bath,  automatic  heat,  59  head 
a  '  .  e<*9ipment  in  good  condition,  a 
highly  productive  farm,  in  an  excellent,  con- 
venient  location;  $42,000  complete’  terms  ■ . _ 

NeweYorkWertS  Real  Estal™  JohnsonmSCity, 

POULTRY  farm,  good  Tioga~Co.,  NTYTTbca^ 
r  RoYc^ocLe™  8-room  house,  fully  equipped 
r?,5Ki°  chickens,  148  acres  land,  a  highly 
profitable  farm,  write  or  telephone  for  de- 
tails.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

154  ACRE  good  stocked  farm,  Broome  Co.7 
Y"  6-room  house,  dairy  barn,  17  head 
stock,  equipment,  $13,000  complete.  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

305  ACRES:  Warren  County  dairy  farm  with 
two  modern  barns.  First  barn  55  stanchions 
fuL  boxs^aHf.  second  .  barn  52  stanchions,  three 
suos,  main  house,  nine  rooms  and  two  baths' 
hardwood  floors  and  fireplace:  oil  furnace'  two 
bungalows;  one  six  rooms  and  bath,  other  four 

Albert  Keet  R  ln  i$81fu°°’  +one  third  down. 
Telephone  ^iaLrstown  £®own*  NeW  Jersey' 
CONNECTICUT  farm  for  rent.  Complete 
nhi™alHl,-SltuatSd  200-acre  dairy  farm;  65  stan- 
ciiion  barn  and  adjoining  buildings  and  silos 
n) ,  condition.  Six  room  home  avail¬ 

able.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Highest 
^!^ull£Pd’  iiVrite  ,or  contact  Luther 
If,?11131*1'  K]!lshlI~e  Farm,  Wallingford.  Conn. 

Sr°ulvy  farm>  ,three  acres,  Madison 
48^79  ,-ifi^'  nev(  two  story  henhouse, 

k  bShts.  elevator,  brooder  house, 
modernized  home,  three  bedrooms,  automatic 
heat,  natural  gas,  fruit,  grapes,  berries,  with 

RurMNew  Yorker.01  equipment'  BOX  2706, 


LEB  AN  ON:  Unusual  buy.  Dairy-poultry  farm. 

Seven-room  modern  home.  58  acres  35 
cleared.  Finest  of  barns,  doubledecker  hen- 
house.  $20,000;  $5,000  down.  Request  fotos 

Southward  Agency.  Willimantic.  Conn. 

EASTERN  part  of  Connecticut:  Seven  acres 
of  land,  8-room  house  and  bath,  excellent 
«aan<?n  |HpP^y»  ?7car  garage,  a  bargain  at 
$8,000.  Eastern  Connecticut;  Homes,  chicken 
farm,  and  dairy  farm  of  all  types.  Mildred  E 
T?^HiaV'Re+al  .Estate  Broker,  Box  88,  Barstow 
Road.  Canterbury,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  small  building,  one 
York1!®  NreY  Wildat’  316  East  81st  St-  New 


ENUELLENT  dairy  farm.  Good  markets  for 
milk,  eggs  ^nd  broilers.  We  specialize  in. 
?.ai™  ,11andf-  .  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors, 
2  North  Mam  St  Phone:  3-3377.  P.  O.  Box 
430.  Sumter.  South  Carolina. 


FOR  Sale:  Bungalow,  seven  rooms,  improve- 
mcnls.  trees,  on  two  lots  (19  more  lots 
available)  U  S.  highway  frontage  \2  mile  to 
town,  price  $4  100;  $1,000  down,  $50  monthly. 
W.  Sheligo,  White  Horse  Pike,  Egg  Harbor 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Farm  100-mile  radius  New  York 

City.  Brook,  stream.  House,  modern  im- 
?n<?VvLlefnt!n  CDpceessary  Write  Ken  Friedman, 
209  West  80  St-  New  York  City. 

500  ACRE  blue  grass  cattle  and  horse  breed- 
mg  farm;  8-room  brick  home,  slate  roof 
modern  conveniences,  two  bams,  two  silos, 
guest  houses,  tenant  houses,  all  in  excellent 
condition.  Located  on  U.  S.  211,  60  miles  from 
Washington.  D.  C.  Scenic  view  of  the  Blue 
-RjdKe  Mountains.  Priced  for  quick  sale 
$65,000,  BOX  2707,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  or  share  small  farm  about 
100  miles  of  N.  Y.  BOX  2708,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FREE  Catalogs:  Farms,  homes,  businesses. 

DeLeon  Realty,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

N!CE  house  for  sale  with  over  four  acres 
of  land.  Also  good  location  for  hunting  and 
fashing.  Joseph  Correnti.  Brownfield.  Maine. 


FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes,  lake 
sh.ore,  Jarm  330  acres,  440  acres,  150  acres 
eqpt.  100  acres  eqpt.  Let  your  wants  be 
known.  Write,  telephone  46-224.  Mi-.  Douglas. 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  agent. 


400  ACRES,  100  stanchion  barn,  silo,  equipped- 
11  room  house;  $70,000  Wilson,  Brokers,  24 
Bank  St.,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


H5  ACRE  farm,  97  tillable,  balance  wood¬ 
land  and  pasture,  near  Towanda,  Pa.  Base¬ 
ment  barn  50x60.  Twenty  stanchions,  cows, 
calves,  two  tractors,  other  farm  equipment' 

?!"iwno7ni?>OU|.e’  otber,  buildings;  $12,000’. 

BOX  2<09.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

310  ACRES:  175  tillable,  rest  pasture,  timber 

wood;  two  acre  pond,  42  ties,  silo,  buckets, 
two  barns,  cement  drive  thru;  8-room  house 
running  water,  bath,  toilet,  hot  air  heat’ 
Price  j$12,000;  half  cash  without  machinerv! 
G,  Peda,  R.  D,  3,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

100  ACRES,  good  5-room  house!  electricity, 
barn,  trout  stream,  excellent  deer  hunting; 
fruit  and  berries;  $1,800.  Ernest  Drost,  Well- 
mgton,  Maine. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Small  Summer  home  in  Embden 

Maine,  on  black  road,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water,  bathroom  with  shower,  50  acres 
of  land,  also  furnished  cabin,  young  fruit 
orchard.  Property  located  on  small  lake.  Won¬ 
derful  hunting  and  fishing.  All  for  $5,000. 
Charles  Moody,  North  Anson,  Maine. 

BARE  dairy  farm,  ideal  for  Summer  boarding 
bouse,  dude  ranch,  stock  raising;  10-room 
house,  two  baths,  large  barn,  65  tractable 
acres;  secluded.  Reasonable.  Jones  Farm 
Lodge,  Rock  Royal,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Lake  Como,  Florida,  214  acres 
house,  2-car  garage,  small  grove.  Write 
Mrs.  Scrivener,  above  address. 

$8,950  DOWN  buys  modern  house,  (two)  3- 
room  apartments;  (1)  4-room  apartments  (all 
furnished).  Times  Square  buses  pass  the 
door.  Low  taxes.  We’ll  carry  mortgage  of 
$8,550.  Details  BOX  3,  Hawley,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  Recently  renovated  Colonial  coun- 
try  home  at  foot  of  Berkshires  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  County.  Massachusetts.  Nine  room— plus 
cellar  and  attic;  coal  furnace,  never-failing 
well  water  (pump),  two  garages,  and  storage 
barn.  Two  acres  valley  soil  abutting  regular 
river  and  constant  crystal  brook.  Fruit  trees, 
maple,  elm  and  ash  shade.  On  black-top  road 
six  miles  to  25,000  city.  90  miles  to  Boston, 
and  150  to  New  York  City.  BOX  2713,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

FINGER  LAKES  Section;  Modern  8-room 

country  home.  All  city  conveniences;  V/2 
baths;  oil  steam  heat;  23  acres:  fruit  trees. 
Outbuildings  suitable  poultry,  cattle  or  sheep 
$15,000  or  house.  2-car  garage,  three  acres; 
$14,000.  Russell  Cady,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  Vermont  farm  fox-  sale;  Seven -room 
brick  house,  swimming  pool,  cement  stable 
for  60  head,  280  acres.  Producing  225,000  lbs 
of  milk.  Sugar  bush  for  2,000  buckets.  Will 
sell  bare  or  completely  equipped.  BOX  2714 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Eight-room  all  granite  house,  12 
.  miles  from  Augusta:  good  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing:  unfailing  spring.  Raymond  Tozier,  Litch¬ 
field,  Maine. 


F9rR  R£nt:,  100-acre  dairy  farm  southeastern 
^VVoE?gIand'  ,Earn  fpl;  30  head,  cuts  60  tons. 
BOX  2515,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


c9-HNTPY  hom,f  f°r  sale  (simple  life).  BOX 
_  137,  Heusonville,  New  York. 

195  ACRE  farm,  10-room  house,  all  con- 
veniences.  Hard  road.  Mail  and  school  bus 
at  door.  Beautiful  view.  30  cow  drive-thru, 
three  level  barn;  abundant  water;  $10,500. 
John  Olsen  Kenyon  Hill  Road,  R.  D.  1,  De- 
posit,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Deposit  6-2747. 
SELLING:  Lake  George  completely  furnished 
bedJ°om  cottage.  Modern  conveniences, 
waterfront,  garage  secluded.  Mary  Cummings, 
Putnam  Station,  N.  Y.  Blanche 
Mosier,  Realtor. _ 

ENJOY  the  healthful  benefits  of  farm  life 
witn  all  city  conveniences  on  this  profit- 
a.nd  dalry  farm  in  beautiful 
.  v.CoV,nty'  ,Penna-  Attractive  8-room 
n°me  with  all  modern  conveniences  and  at- 
gaiTa£e’  situated  on  hard  surface  road, 
only  12  miles  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.  or  Troy  Pa 
°7eHSoklnK  wonderful  valley  view,  con- 
sists  of  100  well  drained  acres  under  high 
^uhivation  and  improved  pasture.  This  low 
cost  farm  presently  maintains  30-40  cow  dairy 

nT°ifi  nnntlcally  n<T  Poultry  houses  with  total 
of  16,000  square  feet  and  capacity  of  5  200 
layers  or  16,000  broilers  with  labor  saving 
elevators  m  both  buildings.  Farm  may  be 
purchased  with  or  without  complete  stock 
and  equipment.  Other  attractive  features  in- 
C'udC  14  by  41  feet  cinder  block  silo, 

hfi?  6n ’  farm  Pond,  convenient  school 
dus  and  mail  service,  pure,  soft  water  from 
never  failing  well  and  spring  and  excellent 
nearby  hunting  and  fishing.  Nice  place  fbr 
partners.  Write  Leslie  Ameigh,  Gillett  Pa 
for  price  and  further  details.  * 

fe.rss„5°^r„„b",15:  tr  wel1  Ee™Si 

'VAN'^E?  to  rent  with  option  to  buy:  Ver- 
mont  dairy  farm,  handle  40  head,  with  im- 
provements.  BOX  512.  Pocasset  Mass, 

200  ACRE  farm,  two  houses,  50  head  cattle 
farming  tools.  Including  600-qt  retail  milk 
husmoss  in  prosperous  city,  with  all  trucks 
milk  equipment.  Income  $42,000  annually. 
ESf  details  write  Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellicott- 
yide_  Real  Estate  _Corp.,  ^  EilicottviUe,  N.  Y. 

located  »  25  miles  north  of 
Augusta,  Maine.  300  acres,  60  head  full 
equipment,  modern  home  of  12  room!  Build- 
fflg*  m„  good  condition.  Priced  at  $48,000 
Maine.  Hawes’  Real  Estate.  Benton-Station! 

DELAWARE  Farm:  27  acres  for  sale'  bus 
— stops  in  front.  BOX  2720.  Rural  New  Yorker 
S  U  BBIVA  N  County:  Eight  room  house  all 
furnished  nicely,  eight  acres  land,  chicken 
house,  garage,  drilled  well,  electricity  tele¬ 
phone,  toilet.  Wife  died,  am  alone  '  Must 
be  seen.  Ten  minutes  walk  church  Post 
Office,  store.  BOX  2721,  Rural  New  Yorke? 


fruits  and  foods 


™5u,»Jsas“.ic3KS  sK'VSK  g% 

BS  tgg?  Sh,P™nt' 

AYiE<SY’^golden  Jyil^Sower  honey,  five  pounds 
10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  60  pounds 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

9^°^  thoney:  5’s  S1.75;  10  pouiid 

'ik  Cilrtons  Slx  5  Pocmd  pails  $8.00 

Romulus,  N  Y  Z°ne'  Harry  T-  Gabla- 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


L?YSLY  bon}e  for  refined  persons,  excellent 
food,  country  surrounding,  near  village 
Stonson  s, _ Hancock.  New  York.  S  ' 

F»fNs;iu°ed  *®srirS£3rT!3ns 

55gr*R'ewCurYtS1[w-  D,,Bo“'  E-  2; 

WOMAN  alone  owns  country  home.  Offers 
td  *?,  companionable  woman.  C.  E 
White,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Highland,  N,  Y, 

E^^^Adults:  Good  room  and  board,  all  in- 

door  facilities.  Telephone,  quiet,  restful' 
New  VYork6’  821  week.  E.  Emerson,  Schenevus! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  w 

4-7289  '  R'  '  4'  F°rt  Plain>  N'  Y'  Phone-: 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con- 
Newark*.  Ne^'^rsey333'  5  H°WeU  PlaCe’ 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles 
Telephone  683121  Closed  Sundays.  Murray 
New1’  YorkheaSt  Townline  R°ad.  Marcellus, 

WANTED:  Banjo,  four  or  five  string;  also  old 
viblenJPermard3’  Write  E'  Connors,  Schnecks- 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  corps  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

T9B4GCG;  PlPe  smoking  f our '  pounds  $2^ 00 
_  Postpaid.  Also  hickory  smoked  hams  L 
Pulliam.  Patesville.  Kentucky. 

SALE:  Oliver  baler  like  new.  with  motor- 
Clyde  N0nY  Make  offer-  Herbert  Martin! 

EOR  SBle:  Locust  posts.  Telephone  Princeton 

St  .  Rocky  IHiT  n^J  eW1S'  MOntg°mery 

WANTISD :  Indian  head  pennies,  other  old 
coins  and  stamps.  Stanley  Bradlov 
5915  N.  Warnock  St.,  Philadelphia  41,  Penna. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

A  well-known  distributor  of  farm 
equipment  has  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  salesman  to  call  upon  dealers  in 
the  New  England  territory.  Applicants 
should  have  farm  background  and  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  Prefer  man,  who  has  lived  and 
worked  in  the  New  England  territory. 
State  age,  past  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter. 

Address  BOX  602, 

Care  The  Rural  New  Yorker 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  Vz  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
_ (Established  30  Years) 


'v.ne  2,  1956 


423 


HOW 

COST 


TO  MAKE 


KIND  OF  HAY 


YOU  LEAST  AND  PAY  YOU  MOST ! 


fHE  lOWEST 
:es  OF 


FIELD-CHOP  ANY  FORAGE  CROP 

FORAGORS 

Hay  or  row  crops  ,  .  .  green  or  cured  .  .  .  windrowed  or 
standing— you  field-chop  any  forage  crop  with  the  new 
Minneapolis-Moline  Foragors!  You  choose  direct-cut,  row- 
crop  or  pick-up  headers,  PTO  or  engine-driven  models. 
You  get  big-capacity  chopping  to  lengths  from  to  3" 
without  leaf  loss  or  stem  shattering.  Ask  your  MM  Dealer 
for  all  the  facts  on  MM  Foragors.  He’ll  show  you  unbeat¬ 
able  performance! 


BALE  FOR  2-WAY  PROFITS 


B  ALE-O-M  ATI  C 


For  your  own  hay  loft,  on  custom  jobs  for  your  neighbors, 
this  powerful  MM  Bale-O-Matic  pays  you  a  harvest  bonus. 
You  bale  from  windrow  or  stack,  make  firm,  square- 
cornered  bales  sliced  in  layers  for  easiest  feeding.  Wire- 
tied  under  compression,  the  bales  can’t  come  loose  .  .  . 
meet  every  requirement  for  shipping  or  resale.  No  wire 
clippings,  no  light  spots.  MM's  exclusive  bale-trip  mechan¬ 
ism  gives  you  30-  to  45-inch  bales.  For  extra  hay  season 
profits,  ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  the  otie-and- 
only  MM  Bale-O-Matic! 


Tops  for  Hay  and  Grain 

MM  WINDROWERS 

When  windrowing  pays  you  better,  make  it 
pay  you  best  with  a  Minneapolis-Moline 
Windrower.  in  3-,  12-,  or  14-foot  models, 
you  buy  the  size  to  match  your  acreage. 


Babys  Your  Hay 

0MA  RAKER-TEPPfR 

This  side-delivery  rake  puts  your  hay  in 
light,  fluffy  windrows  with  stems  out  for 
quick  drying  . . .  leaves  buried  deep  inside. 
Also  available  as  a  tedder. 


Rea!  Mowing  Capacity 

MO  MOWER 

Get  your  hay  at  its  peak  with  this  high-speed, 
5-,  6-  or  7-foot  MO  Mower.  Built-in  down 
pressure,  2-speed  V-belt  drive,  full-pivoting 
rear  wheel  and  safety  break-away  release 
pay  you  every  hay  season. 


Minneapolis-Moline 


/WXOr»tibl#ta*OA,/  MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


WOW  THE  MM  UNI-FARMOR  GIVES  YOU  3  SELF-PROPELLED  HAY  HARVEST  MACHINES! 


km 
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NEW  UNI-BAIOR 

Big-capacity  straight- 
through  baling  with  un¬ 
beatable  Uni-Farmor  oper- 
ation.  Twine-ties  firm, 
square-cornered  bales. 


UNI- WINDROWER 

Opens  fields  anywhere. 
Offers  hydraulic  height 
control,  big,  10'  capacity, 
constant  cutting  speed  for 
all  ground  speeds. 


UNI-FORAGOR 

Self-propelled  Uni-Farmor 
capacity  in  the  lowest- 
priced  forage  harvester 
on  the  market!  Direct-cut, 
pick-up,row-crop  headers. 
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Pretty  Pose  for  Dairy  Month 


In  a  university  milk  is  biggest  selling  commodity 


Milk  is  a  satisfying  food  for  high  school  youths. 


At  service  stations,  milk  brings  refreshment. 


A  Proven  "Go-Getter”  in 
Boosting  Fluid  Milk  Sales  — 

Meet  the  Vending  Machine 

By  WILLIAM  J.  RUSSELL 


“Make  Milk  Available  and  They  Will  Buy.” 

HAT  is  a  concept  which  is  boost¬ 
ing  sales  through  vending 
machines  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  —  except  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Making 
milk  easy  to  buy  through  ma¬ 
chines  in  locations  where  it 
has  not  been  sold  or  where  it  has  not  been 
economically  sound  to  sell  by  hand  for  on- 
the-spot  consumption  is  an  accomplished  fact 
in  thousands  of  schools,  factories  and  other 
public  places  in  hundreds  of  communities. 

Availability  is  the  key.  It  has  opened  the 
door  to  million-plus  sales  of  half-pint  contain¬ 
ers  of  milk  as  quick,  healthful  “pick-me-ups.” 
In  a  direct  bid  to  capture  a  share  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  refreshment  market,  cold  milk  served 
by  machines  at  35  degrees  in  clean,  sanitary 
disposable  cartons  has  proven  nationwide  that 
it  can  more  than  hold  its  own  in  this  fiercely 
competitive  field. 

In  New  York,  however,  despite  the  tremend¬ 
ous  potential,  there  are  only  2,000  automatic 
merchandisers  of  milk  in  operation.  This  is 
far  fewer  in  proportion  than  in  other  populous 
areas  throughout  the  nation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  New  York,  and  some  areas 
are  making  vigorous  efforts  to  do  something 
about  it.  In  Rochester,  for  example,  a  score  or 
more  of  civic,  business  and  industrial  groups 
has  swung  behind  an  all-out  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  appropriately  titled  “Milk  on  Main 
Street.”  The  two-week  program  was  launched 
June  5  at  a  breakfast  with  New  York’s  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Carey  as  guest 
speaker.  June  happens  to  be  Dairy  Month,  but 
backers  of  the  Rochester  project  contemplate 
beneficial  results  extending  far  beyond  the 
immediate  time  and  season. 

As  one  supporter  of  “Milk  on  Main  Street” 
says:  “The  twofold  object  is,  first,  to  make  this 
town  really  aware  of  milk — they  won’t  be  able 
to  avoid  it — and,  second,  to  step  up  consumer 
interest  in  automatic  vending.”  As  the  means 
of  achieving  these  ends,  15  machines  were 
installed  at  strategic  points  along  the  side¬ 
walks  of  the  city’s  busiest  thoroughfare. 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  New  York  pic¬ 
ture:  a  State  Supreme  Court  decision  recently 
invalidated  an  ordinance  proposed  by  the  local 
government  at  Lackawanna  providing  for 
complete  prohibition  of  vending  machine  sales. 

These  happy  skies  have  been  somewhat 
clouded,  however,  by  Governor  Harriman’s 
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1956  veto  of  a  bill  to  permit  the  installation  of 
milk  vending  machines  without  a  milk  dealer’s 
license.  The  veto  was  based  on  a  recent  State 
Agriculture  Department  ruling  that  no  license 
is  needed  for  a  vending  machine  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  provided  the  machine  operator  pur¬ 
chases  his  milk  supply  from  a  dealer  licensed 
in  that  particular  community.  It  is  apparent 
that  if  a  dealer,  fearing  competition,  refuses  to 
sell  milk  to  a  milk  vending  machine  operator, 
the  Department’s  new  regulation  is  meaning¬ 
less.  A  substantial  body  of  opinion  holds  that 
restrictions  such  as  these  make  no  sense,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  New  York  where  there  has  been 
a  surplus  of  milk.  Whether  or  not  this  opinion 
is  justified,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
great  laxity  of  effort  in  New  York  to  reap  the 
benefits  from  automatic  vending — a  compara¬ 
tively  new  field  which,  if  used  to  advantage, 
holds  the  promise  of  eliminating  the  surplus 
and  even  of  creating  a  demand  greater  than 
present  production. 

Overwhelming  evidence  has  been  piled  up 
throughout  the  United  States  showing  that 
plus  sales  through  automatic  vendors,  rather 
than  curtailing  sales  through  other  outlets, 
actually  have  stimulated  wholesale  and  retail 
operations.  This  can  be  attributed  to  several 
factors. 

The  modern  milk  dispenser  has  a  selection 
of  three  items —  white,  chocolate,  or  butter¬ 
milk  or  coffee-flavored  milk  usually  selling  for 
10  cents.  The  machine  makes  change,  delivers 
the  carton  or  glass  at  35  degrees  and  works 
24  hours  a  day. 

The  factors  of  advertising  and  sampling  are 
really  extras  that  help  to  make  the  automatic 
merchandising  field  so  attractive  to  retailers 
who,  of  course,  do  not  overlook  the  important 
profit  angle.  In  general,  both  wholesalers  and 
retailers  now  consider  automatic  selling  of 
milk  for  on-the-spot  consumption  as  an  im¬ 
portant  “third  leg”  in  their  operations.  This 
is  borne  out  by  sales  records  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Let  us  look  at  some  statistics. 

In  1955,  milk  sales  through  vending  ma¬ 
chines  made  a  whopping  75  per  cent  gain  over 
the  previous  year,  the  largest  percentage  in¬ 
crease  for  any  vended  product.  This  year  the 
National  Automatic  Merchandising  Association 
estimates  sales  of  $39,200,000  through  22,000 
indoor  and  2,400  outdoor  milk  vendors.  Yet  the 
market  is  scarcely  tapped.  The  two  billion 
dollar  vending  business  continues  to  grow  at 
a  rate  which  leads  its  officials  to  predict  that 

(Continued  on  Page  440) 


Milk  is  welcomed  at  airports  by  people' on-the-go. 


W orkers  buy  milk  for  energy,  and  enjoyment. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Dog-Fight  Ended  on  Farm  Bill  .  .  .  Administration  May  Gain 
Votes,  but  Loses  Prestige  .  .  .  Farm  Prices  on  Rise. 


Backers  of  flexible  farm  price  sup¬ 
ports  have  taken  a  beating  this  year, 
and  it  is  possible  they  may  never 
recover.  The  actual  farm  legislation 
signed  by  the  President  is  much  less 
important  than  the  overall  trend  of 
this  administration  away  from  its 
earlier  position  in-  favor  of  less 
government  aid  and  regulation  in 
agriculture.  The  trend  has  been  run¬ 
ning  for  over  a  year,  and  it  is  now 
probably  too  well  established  to  be 
called  that  any  more. 

The  easy  explanation  for  the 
President’s  raising  price  support 
levels  on  the  so-called  basic  commo¬ 
dities  to  82  V2  per  cent  of  parity 
coupled  with  his  urgent  support  for 
the  giant  “soil  bank”  two-headed 
system  of  subsidies  to  farmers  for 
withdrawing  acreages  from  produc¬ 
tion  is  that  this  is  an  election  year. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  acid  test 
for  the  theory  of  flexibility  in  price 
supports  which  holds  that  surpluses 
create  low  prices  after  high  price 
supports  have  caused  surpluses.  The 
test  arose  because  we  have  had  high 
price  supports  for  a  number  of  years, 
with  only  the  beginnings  of  a  flexible 
program  in  effect  too  short  a  time 
for  any  effect  to  be  felt.  Surpluses 
are  at  crushingly  high  levels  and  are 
growing  worse.  Prices  were  slipping 
slowly  but  steadily. 

Flexibles  did  not  flunk  the  test, 
but  the  backers  did.  With  farm  in¬ 
come  declining  in  an  election  year, 
Congress  and  the  administration 
combined  to  raise  price  support 
levels,  to  extend  guaranteed  props 
to  additional  commodities,  and  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  soil  bank  program.  This 
was  an  emergency  sought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  with  crutches  by  an  adminis¬ 
tration  opposing  them.  This  change 
in  policy  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  year,  but  it  will  not  henceforth 
be  possible  in  any  non-election 
year  for  this  administration  to  take 
any  other  course  whenever  there  is 
pressure  on  farm  prices.  A  precedent 
has  now  been  set  and,  if  farm  prices 
decline  again,  there  will  be  many 
high  price  support  legislators  ready 
and  eager  to  point  out  the  actions 
taken  during  an  election  year  and  to 
charge  that  the  administration  was 
willing  this  year  to  “buy  votes.”  They 
will  demand  similar  consideration 
for  farmers  in  non-election  years, 
and  their  arguments  will  have  the 
sort  of  force  which  moves  adminis¬ 
trations,  if  not  mountains 

This  is  the  major  significance  of 
the  entire  year’s  dog-fight  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.  But  the  immediate  effects  on 
the  dairy,  poultry,  livestock  and 
vegetable  farmers  of  the  Northeast 
will  not  be  good.  Most  important, 
feed  grain  prices  will  be  held  up  as 
never  before. 

The  President,  after  he  vetoed  the 
first  90  per  cent  of  parity  farm  bill 
and  substituted  82  V2  per  cent  of 
parity  under  his  own  powers,  set 
corn  price  supports  of  SI. 50  per 
bushel  in  the  commercial  area.  That 
figure  applies  to  farmers  who  obey 
acreage  allotments.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  in  history  and  in  the  case 
of  corn,  he  provided  guaranteed  sup¬ 
ports  for  those  who  violate  acreage 
allotments.  The  non-cooperating 
farmers  will  get  $1.25  per  bushel. 

In  the  second  bill  which  was 
signed  into  law,  Congress  responded 
by  giving  non-commercial  area  corn 
farmers  82*2  per  cent  of  the  level 
decreed  for  the  commercial  area — 


year.  Up  until  this  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  these  feed  grains  only  if  he 
wanted  to  do  so.  Congress  provided 
that,  if  price  supports  were  extended 
next  year  to  corn  farmers  who  do 
not  comply  with  allotments,  feed 
grains  must  get  at  least  70  per  cent 
of  parity. 

Cut  from  the  bill  at  the  last 
minute  were  devices  to  give  back  to 
northeastern  farmers  some  of  what 
other  sections  take  away.  Lost  was  a 
directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  sell  100  million  bushels  of 
low-grade  surplus  wheat  at  cut  prices 
for  feed.  Also  slashed  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  permitted 
farmers-  to  grow  wheat  without  re¬ 
gard  to  quotas  or  government  regu¬ 
lations  when  all  the  wheat  was  used 
on  their  own  farms  for  feed  or  seed. 
Important  dairy  and  poultry  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  fighting  for  this  free¬ 
dom  to  grow  their  own  feed  for 
years,  and  now  the  fight  must  con¬ 
tinue. 

Under  the  conservation  reserve, 
USDA  will  pay  a  national  average 
of  90  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  with 
the  average  number  of  bushels  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  acres  idled  or  plowed 
under  to  be  multiplied  by  the  90 
cents  to  get  the  per-acre  payment. 
The  figure  for  cotton  will  be  15  cents 
per  pound,  for  wheat  $1.20  a  bushel. 

Farmers  were  cautioned  to  enter 
into  formal  agreements  with  their 
local  county  Agricultural  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Committees 
before  going  ahead,  and  Benson 
said,  “We  will  get  instructions  to 
the  county  committees  as  rapidly  as 
possible.” 

aj:  %  sji  # 

The  last  USDA  price  report 
showed  that  average  prices  received 
by  farmers  rose  three  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  mid-April  and  mid-May  and, 
after  five  months  of  rising,  on  May 
15  were  equal  to  the  average  of  last 
year  on  the  same  date. 

Economist-assistant  to  Secretary 
Benson,  Don  Paarlberg,  now  says 
that  USDA  was  too  pessimistic  in 
figuring  that  farm  income  this  year 
would  drop  five  per  cent  below  1955. 
He  warns  that  prices  will  probably 
fail  to  keep  climbing  in  view  of 
heavy  surpluses  overhanging  the 
market,  but  says  that  on  balance  this 
year  may  turn-out  to  be  only  slightly 
below  1955  for  farmers.  Prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  have  increased 
eight  per  cent  in  five  months. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  things 
they  buy  also  increased  between  mid- 
April  and  mid-May,  but  less  than  one 
per  cent  and  the  parity  ratio  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  average  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  climbed  to 
85  per  cent,  two  per  cent  higher  in 
just  one  month  and  only  one  per 
cent  lower  than  in  mid-May  last  year. 


another  new  high,  and  then  provided 
that  other  important  feed  grains 
must  get  76  per  cent  of  parity  this 


“Don’t  let  the  government’s  decision 
to  take  land  out  of  production  give 
you  an  idea.” 


Open  Letter  No,  2  •  •  • 

To: 

All  Independent  Dairymen 
and  Producer  Organizations 

From: 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Dear  Fellow  Dairyman: 

Are  you  in  a  cost-price  squeeze? 

If  you  are,  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Whether  you  are  a  member  of  an  existing  organization, 
or  have  joined  up  with  a  new  group,  or  are  simply  a  lone 
wolf,  you  want  action,  and  you  want  it  quick.  What  can 
you  do  to  get  the  action  you  want  and  need?. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  more  than  10,000  of  your  fellow 
dairymen  have  done.  Realizing  that  disorganized  or  un¬ 
organized  dairymen  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  but  that  10,000  dairymen,  united  into  a  powerful, 
grass  roots  bargaining  cooperative,  can  be  a  mighty  force 
for  good,  your  neighbor  has  made  his  strength  count  by 
joining  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Association. 

Here  is  what  Eastern  is  doing  to  get’  action  and 

results:  — 


In  April,  Eastern  petitioned  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  an  increase  in  the 
Class  III  manufacturing  milk  price,  and  for  other  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order. 
At  that  hearing,  just  completed,  Eastern  presented  three 
proposals : 

1.  To  increase  the  Class  I-A  price  for  July,  August 
and  September.  This  would  add  an  average  38  cents  per 
hundredweight  for  Class  I-A  milk  during  these  months. 

2.  To  increase  the  fluid  skim  differential  by  about 
90  cents  per  cwt. 

3.  To  increase  the  Class  III  price  so  as  to  add  approxi¬ 
mately  20  cents  per  cwt.  on  a  yearly  average  to  the  Class 
III  price. 

Eastern  estimates  that  these  proposals,  if  adopted, 
will  add  more  than  $10,500,000  a  year  to  the  milk  checks  of 
producers  supplying  the  New  York  market.  This  would 
mean  $225  in  additional  income  to  each  dairyman. 

At  three  public  hearings  in  1955  Eastern,  alone  among 
the  New  York  cooperatives,  presented  evidence  supporting 
the  need  for  a  separate  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order  for 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Eastern,  also  alone,  petitioned  for 
a  hearing  to  be  held  on  the  six  other  Case  Committee 
recommendations  for  much  needed  amendments  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Marketing  Order. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  called  a  hearing,  to 
commence  on  June  18  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  will 
cover  all  of  Eastern’s  requests  listed  above.  Eastern  will 
be  represented  at  this  hearing  to  bargain  on  behalf  of  all 
dairy  farmers  for  improvements  to  the  New  York  Order 
and  a  realistic  separate  order  for  Northern  New  Jersey. 
These  requests  are  in  addition  to  the  ones  we  told  you 
about  in  our  last  letter. 

We  invite  all  independent  dairymen  and  producer 
organizations  to  join  with  us  in  our  program  and  to  lend 
support  to  an  effective  established  bargaining  organization. 


For  further  information  write  to  — 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  . 

403  LARNED  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


June  16,  1956 
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How  Western  New  York  Growers 
Feel  About  Onion  Futures 


A  large  majority  of  Western  New 
York  onion  growers  recently  testi¬ 
fied  against  continuance  of  futures  in 
hearings  before  the  Special  House 
Committee  on  Futures  Trading  at 
Batavia  and  Syracuse.  Since  1948, 
members  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  have  operated  in  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  vegetable  market,  too 
often,  it  is  felt,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  region’s  onion  growers.  At 
Batavia,  a  principal  witness  was 
Frank  Calarco,  who  operates  a  76-acre 
muckland  farm  producing  between 
40,000  and  50,000  bushels  of  onions. 
He  was  one  of  46  growers  who  testi¬ 
fied  against  futures  trading.  Only 
four  growers  were  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tinuing  it.  Calarco,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  exchange  but  sold  his 
seat,  cited  1951  and  1955  crop  years 
as  evidence  of  price  manipulations. 
Although  the  two  years  had  similar¬ 
sized  crops,  he  said,  March  1952 
onion  futures  closed  at  $3.99  per 
bushel  while,  with  increased  popu¬ 
lation  creating  demand,  the  1956  bid 
nevertheless  closed  at  15  cents.  This 
price  plunge  cost  growers  thousands 
of  dollars,  all  because  a  “handful  of 
gamblers  were  able  to  manipulate 
futures  to  their  own  advantage,  all 
at  the  expense  of  onion  growers,” 
Calarco  declared.  He  further  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  low  grading  standard  of 
the  futures  exchange  permits  a  car¬ 
load  of  No.  1  onions  to  contain  as 
many  as  60  per  cent  culls  and  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Western  New 


York  growers,  who  put  up  quality 
packs  only. 

The  middle  of  last  month,  31  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Genesee-Orleans  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Assn,  testified  before 
the  congressional  sub-committee  in 
Washington.  Edward  A.  Baldwin, 
association  president,  declared  that 
futures  trading  is  a  “cancer”  in  the 
onion  industry.  Pleading  that  it  be 
ended  “once  and  forever”,  he  said 
the  majority  of  onion  growers  is 
“being  subjected  to  the  will  of  one 
or  two  of  the  growers  along  with 
brokers  who  are  100  per  cent  for 
futures.”  The  delegation  testified 
that  “the  sooner  the  futures  plan  is 
abolished  the  better.”  Onions  are  too 
small  and  perishable  a  crop  national¬ 
ly,  it  held,  for  futures  trading.  The 
growers  testified  that  “gamblers, 
speculators  and  brokers  control  the 
onion-growing  industry  because  of 
futures;  actual  growers  are  the  out¬ 
siders,  with  no  control  over  their 
own  business.”  The  Genesee-Orleans 
Vegetable  Assn,  has  161  members. 

Baldwin  reported  at  the  hearing 
that  a  survey  of  256  onion  growers  in 
the  Elba  muckland  area  showed  only 
seven  to  be  in  favor  of  onion  futures, 
the  other  249  being  opposed  “and 
firmly  advocating  abolishment  of 
trading  in  futures.” 

Explaining  why  the  onion  price 
dropped  from  the  bid  of  $3.99  per 
bushel  in  March  1952  to  15  cents  per 
bushel  in  March  1956,  Frank  Calarco 
declared:  “Reason  No.  1  is  that  the 


Mercantile  Exchange  (Chicago) 
killed  off  legitimate  onion  buyers;  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  onions,  they  buy 
paper  contracts.  Reason  No.  2,  specu¬ 
lators  and  gamblers  have  wised  up 
and  now  know  it’s  much  easier  to 
kill  a  deal  on  the  downgrade.” 
Calarco  said  that,  since  so  many  cars 
of  onions  show  rots,  sprouts,  peelers 
and  soft  onions,  “buyers  would  have 
to  be  soft  in  the  head  to  take  this 
type  of  delivery.  By  taking  back 
their  papers,  they  further  depress 
the  markets.” 

Last  December  one  of  the  buyers 
who  delivers  onions  to  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  advised  Cal¬ 
arco  “that  growers  in  Elba  muck- 
lands  district  would  be  lunatics  to 
put  up  a  quality  pack  of  onions.”  A 
Chicago  man  was  reported  to  have 
boasted  that  he  put  his  picklers  (a 
poor  grade  of  onion)  in  with  his  good 
big  onions  instead  of  removing  them 
entirely  from  his  exchange  deliver¬ 
ies.  “At  Elba  we  could  not  sell  this 
type  of  onion  to  a  push-cart  peddlar 
or  salvage  man”,  Calarco  said.  He 
testified  that  a  “sharpie”  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  exchange  traveled  around 
the  Oswego-Fulton  onion-growing 
area  last  Spring  trying  to  contract 
for  onions  still  in  seed  despite  the 
fact  that  most  onions  had  been 
planted.  “He  wanted  to  increase  acre¬ 
age  to  better  his  position  on  the 
futures  board  by  creating  a  surplus 
and  depressing  prices”,  Calarco  de¬ 
clared.  Earl  W.  Gage 
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6.00 


.W,W«  V.  IMVIB  MCI  IVI .  Cauli- 

flower  in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50  per  M. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  j. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS  ' 
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Sweet  Potato . 
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CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION.  BARNSBORO 


SOIL  and  LAWN  TROUBLES  —  Corrected  by  Test¬ 
ing  and  Restoring  the  Proper  Nutrient  Balance 
J.  R.  RAKER,  Sr.,  R.  D.  2,  P  H  O  E  N I  X  V  I  L  LE,  PA! 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumns.  Spilt  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users  Fr«» 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Write  for  Inrormatlon  01 
what  steps  an  inventor  shouli 
take  to  secure  a  patent 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1.  D.  C, 


PATENTS 


Practical  Providers  of 
Trace  Elements 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  “The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Trace  Elements’  in  one  of 
your  recent  issues.  Can  you  tell  me 
a  simple  source  of  each  of  the  trace 
elements,  such  as  borax  for  boron? 
I  have  in  mind  obtaining  these  ele¬ 
ments  separately  and  mixing  them 
properly  in  measured  quantities  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  they  are  in  fact  added 
to  my  soil.  I  am  constructing  a  prac¬ 
tical  mixing  device  so  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  will  be  evenly  mixed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  fertilizer  mass. 

Maryland  m.  c. 

Even  though  your  interest  is  in 
gardening  you  may  find  it  valuable 
to  know  that  the  cobalt  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  livestock  in  cobalt  sulfate, 
cobalt  carbonate  and  cobalt  chloride. 

There  is  a  special  trace-element 
mixture  made  up  especially  for  gar¬ 
den  and  fields.  It  is  called  “Fritted 
Trace  Elements”  and  is  available  at 
farm  and  garden  supply  stores;  it 
contains  iron,  manganese,  copper, 
zinc,  boron  and  molybdenum. 

Otherwise  you  could  use  magnesi¬ 
um  sulfate,  manganese  sulfate,  ferr¬ 
ous  sulfate,  zinc  sulfate,  copper  sul¬ 
fate,  and  ammonium  molybdate.  Io¬ 
dine  for  livestock  can  be  supplied 
through  iodized  salt.  Small  amounts 
of  iodine  appear  in  crude  sodium  ni¬ 
trate,  i.  e.  Chilean  saltpetre.  The 
iron  chelate  is  available  in  Versen- 
01,  in  Perma  Green  Iron  135  and 
other  commercial  sources. 


How  Nature  Heals 

Modern  music  features  much  of  the 
“down  beat”,  but  on  the  farm  one 
occasionally  finds  a  bit  of  off-beat 
news.  It  is  a  real  contrast  to  the 
customary  news  picture  of  low  farm 
prices  and  unsatisfactory  farm 
economy. 

Just  the  other  day,  my  husband 
brought  in  a  piece  of  split  stove  wood 
of  hard  maple  and  called  me  to  come 
see  it.  As  I  looked  at  it  in  his  hands, 
he  said:  “See  that  odd-shaped  mark? 
That’s  where  the  sap  spile  had  once 
been,  and  it  must  have  been  at  least 


39  years  since  I  have  tapped  any  of 
those  hard  maples  in  our  woods.” 

Sure  enough,  the  pattern  was  still 
plain,  a  dark  shaded  hollow  of  the 
imprint  of  that  spile  of  long  ago. 
From  that  spot  the  wood  had  grown 
out  two  more  inches.  The  hole  re¬ 
tained  the  depth  of  the  tapping  bit 
and  even  after  such  a  span  of  time 
you  could  see  the  visible  threads  1 
made  by  the  tapping  bit.  From  | 
where  the  spile  had  stopped  probing 
the  trunk,  Nature  had  caused  a 
slight  healing  ridge  to  grow,  some¬ 
thing  we  think  of  as  much  like  scar 
tissue. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
will  to  live  and  to  keep  going  is 
paramount  both  in  plant  and  animal 
life.  The  chips  may  fall  but  it’s  the 
axe  or  its  facsmile  that  really  gets 
us!  A.  A.  Ward 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“What’s  this  I  hear,  Tringley,  about 
you  devoting  part  of  your  allotment 
to  Hubbard  squash?” 
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iww  you  can  destroy 
deep- 


"DB"  CONTROLS 
THESE  PERENNIALS: 

CANADA  THISTLE 
LEAFY  SPURGE  •  TOADFLAX 
WHITETOP 
RUSSIAN  KNAPWEED 


*Trade-mark  of  B.C.L. 


Contains  2,4-D 
yet  it  is  applied  DRY! 


"DB"  weed  killer  is  powerful . . . 

as  little  as  1  lb.  per  100  sq.  ft.  is  effective 


Use  “DB”  to  destroy  weeds  you  couldn’t 
control  before . . .  those  deep-rooted  ones ! 
In  “DB”  you  get  the  combined  plant- 
destroying  powers  of  sodium  borates  and 
2,4-D.  The  borates  make  2,4-D  doubly  ef¬ 
fective,  longer  lasting,  and  so  easy  to  apply- 
DRY.  You’ll  broadcast  “DB”  by  hand  for 
spot  treatments ...  use  the  handy  PCB 
Spreader  for  larger  areas.  Study  the  features; 


*  “DB”  IS  DEPENDABLE  IN  ACTION 

*  “DB”  IS  ECONOMICAL . . .  CONVENIENT 

*  “DB”  IS  ALWAYS  READY  TO  USE . . .  DRY ! 

*  “DB”  IS  SAFE . . .  DUST-FREE . . .  NONFLAMMABLE 

*  “DB”  IS  N0NP0IS0N0US  when  used  as  directed. 


SPECIAL  NEW  SPREADER  FOR  “DB,”  NOW  AVAILABLE 

This  sturdy  little  sling-strap  unit  applies  “DB” 
evenly  and  fast  at  any  given  rate ...  as  low  as 
Vi -lb.  per  100  sq.  ft.  It  is  also  suitable  for  seed¬ 
ing.  Weighs  a  mere  6  lbs.  Holds  enough  “DB’ 
to  treat  up  to  2500  sq.  ft.  Ask  your  favorite 
local  dealer  or  County  Agent  about  it. 

Write  today  for  literature! 


BINDWEED  (Morning  Glory) 

And  many  other  perennial 
or  annual  herbaceous 
weeds  on  non-cropped  land. 


Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 


DIVISION  OF  BORAX  CONSOLIDATED,  UMITSO 


630  SHATTO  PLACE,  LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIFORNIA 


100  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Any  way  you  figure  it... 


Most  powerful  big  truck  in  its  class! 
New  Ford  F-800  Big  Job,  GCW 
50,000  lbs.,  now  offers  212-h.p.  Spe¬ 
cial  V-8  engine  with  4-barrel  carbu¬ 
retor,  functional  hood  air  scoop  and 
dual  exhaust. 


Ford  costs  start  low_ 
Ford  costs  stay  low... 

Compare  Ford,  model  for  model, 
with  any  other  truck  line  and  you’ll 
find  that,  based  on  factory-suggested 
list  prices,  Ford  has  more  models 
priced  under  competition  than  any 
other  line. 

But  low  initial  cost  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Fords  cost  less. 
Take  resale  value— it  stays  high, 
thanks  to  the  demand  for  used  Fords. 
Take  operating  costs  — no  other 
trucks  with  comparable  horsepower 
beat  Ford’s  modern  Short  Stroke  en¬ 
gines  for  gas  and  oil  economy. 

Ford  Trucks  cost  less  to  maintain 
because  they  last  longer.  This  is  a 
fact  certified  by  independent  life  in- 
surance  experts. 

When  you  take  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration,  you’ll  agree  Ford  Trucks 
cost  less!  Before  you  buy  any  truck, 
see  your  Ford  Dealer. 


More  loadspace  than  any 
other  J^-ton  Pickup — up 
to  19  cu.  ft.  more!  New 
Ford  F-100,  GVW  5,000 
lbs.,  now  offers  full  8-ft. 
box.  6^-ft-  box  is  standard 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 

Using  latest  license  registration  data  on  10,068,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 
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NO  SPROUTING 


no  weight  loss  in  storage! 

PRE- HARVEST  SPRAY 
POTATOES  with 


Stored  potatoes  untreated.  Treated  before  harvest  with  MH-40 

storage  growth  retardant. 


Insures  top  market  price  for  potatoes  even  after  many  months  of 
storage . . .  harmless,  non-toxic . . .  reports  show  that  M H-40  does 
not  affect  flavor,  color  quality  or  yield. 

WHOLESALERS  AND  CHIRPERS  WANT  potatoes  that  will  not  lose 
'  value  in  storage.  When  treated  with  MH-40,  potatoes  for  chip¬ 
ping  stay  whiter  and  firmer  longer,  and  lighter  chips  result.  All 
buyers  can  safely  carry  larger  inventories. 

RETAILERS  WANT  potatoes  that  will  keep  their  sales  appeal  and 
value  on  the  shelf.  MH-40  is  the  answer. 

HOUSEWIVES  WANT  potatoes  that  look  and  taste  fresh-from-the- 
farm.  Potatoes  treated  with  MH-40  won’t  sprout  even  when  stored 
at  home  at  high  temperatures. 

GROWERS  WANT  a  crop  they  don’t  have  to  rush  to  market  for 
fear  it  will  lose  its  value.  MH-40  pre-harvest  spray  gives  this  profit 
protection.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply.  The  time  to  use  it 
is  14  to  21  days  after  full  bloom.  When  your  crop  is  near  this  stage 
—get  MH-40  !  It  will  produce  a  crop  that  will  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  buyers,  retailers  and  housewives  — and  assure  you  of 
getting  top  market  prices. 

Order  MH-40  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 


Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synkior,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

30f  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


DAT^  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
*  *  “  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  «rlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


RPVm  UIMfi  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators. 
■■  ^- * '*  ^  »  *  ”  **  Galvanized  Steel.  All  sizes.  Saves 
Fuel  Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote. 
Stapalizes  Oil  Burners.  Catalog  Free. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


Do  Honey  Bees  Take  Nectar 
from  Red  Clover? 


While  the  article,  “Honey  Bees  In¬ 
crease  Yield  of  Clover  Seed5',  printed 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  last 
Spring  may  be  true  as  far  as  pollin¬ 
ation  is  concerned,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  honey  bees  can  make  honey 
from  red  clover.  The  honey  bee  has 
to  short  a  tongue  to  reach  nectar  in 
red-clover  blossoms.  If  honey  is  made 
from  a  red-clover  field,  it  probably 
comes  from  other  kinds  of  blossoms 
— white  clover,  for  instance,  seeds  of 
which  were  mixed  in  when  the  red 
was  sown.  Some  of  our  best  honey 
comes  from  White  Dutch  and  other 
white  clovers. 

The  matter  warrants  some  further 
discussion,  especially  because  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  in  the  article  about  the 
nectar  consideration.  Many  readers 
might  think  that  nectar  was  the 
drawing  card.  Some  might  make  un¬ 
warranted  investments  in  bees,  think¬ 
ing  that  both  pollination  and  honey 
production  could  be  obtained  by  put¬ 
ting  honey  bees  in  red  clover.  Many 
hives  of  bees  are  rented  out  for 
pollination,  especially  in  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Much  pollen  is  rubbed  off  into 
small  pockets  on  the  legs  of  bees 
while  they  are  gathering  nectar. 
Beekeepers  usually  get  around  $5.00 
per  hive  along  with  whatever  honey 
is  made.  A  beekeeper  could  rent  out 
a  lot  of  bees  to  pollinate  red  clover 
when  there  would  be  no  honey  to  be 
derived,  except  from  the  white  clover 
and  other  blossoms  that  might  be 
mixed  in.  Of  course,  honey  bees  have 
been  known  to  go  several  miles  after 
nectar  and  they  would  probably  find 
plenty  around  and  about  any  red- 
clover  field  into  which  they  might 
be  mistakenly  placed  for  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  flower  pollination  and 
honey  production. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pollen  is 
gathered  by  bees  and  mixed  with 
honey  to  make  bee-bread  for  feeding 
to  the  young  bees.  Much  of  it  is 
gathered  from  plants  and  blossoms 
which  produce  little  or  no  nectar. 
This  may  provide  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “Why  would  honey  bees 
visit  the  red  clover  blossoms  unless 
they  were  extracting  nectar  which 
was  desirable  to  them?”. 

There  are  other  honey  blossoms 
besides  red  clover  from  which  honey 
bees  cannot  reach  nectar  because  of 
the  inadequate  length  of  their 
tongues.  Bumblebees,  with  longer 
tongues,  have  no  difficulty  in  reach¬ 
ing  it.  Quite  a  bit  of  red  clover  is 
being  grown  on  farms  adjoining  mine 
in  Western  New  York  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  my  bees  on  the 
blossoms.  They  can  be  frequently 
seen  on  the  blossoms  of  the  other 
kinds  of  clover  mixed  in,  but  not  on 
the  red.  h.  w. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  H.  W.’s  sensible  re¬ 
marks  about  the  red  clover-honey  bee 
relationship,  it  has  been  an  axiom 
for  years  that  red  clover  is  no  good 
for  honey  bees.  But  honey  bees  are 
good  for  red  clover;  thousands  of 
honey-bee  colonies  are  rented  every 
year  by  seed  producers.  As  The  R. 
N.  Y.  article  stated,  they  increase 
the  seed  crop  many  times  over. 

Are  beekeepers  right  when  they-' 
insist  that  red  clover  does  not  yield 
honey?  I  have  had  several  personal 
experiences  that  seem  to  contradict 
the  generally  held  theory.  About  a 
quarter  mile  from  my  bees  on  an  air 
line,  a  road  is  almost  solidly  lined 
with  a  heavy  stand  of  red  clover. 
Last  year  on  several  occasions  the 
blossoms  were  literally  covered  with 
honey  bees.  Since  the  pollen  baskets 
of  the  bees  held  no  pollen  and  since 
the  bees  were  diving  into  the  corolla 
tubes,  I  think  that  they  were  getting 
nectar.  There  were  not  enough  flow¬ 
ers  to  make  any  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  honey  crop,  so  I  cannot 
be  sure.  But  the  honey  bees  were 
getting  something,  and  it  was  not 


pollen.  Whatever  it  was,  the  bees 
were  going  crazy  over  it.  It  must  have 
been  nectar. 

There  are  two  conditions  under 
which  red  clover  will  yield  good 
quantities  of  nectar.  First,  the  flow 
of  nectar  may  be  so  heavy  that  it  is 
high  enough  for  honey  bees  to  reach 
it  even  with  their  usually  too-short 
tongues.  Second,  the  season  may  be 
so  hot  and  dry  that  blossoms  become 
stunted  and  shallow;  then  a  honey 
bee  can  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nectaries. 

The  facts  are  really  so  conditional 
concerning  red  clover’s  secretion  of 
nectar  for  honey  bees  that  a  stand 
taken  on  either  side  of  the  issue  can 
be  correct.  Normally,  red  clover  is  a 
poor  honey  plant,  not  because  nectar 
is  not  there  but  because  honey  bees’ 
tongues  are  too  short  to  reach  it. 
Occasionally  a  strain  of  bees  will 
have  tongues  a  millimeter  or  so 
longer  than  usual,  and  these  bees 
will  work  red  clover  for  honey.  There 
has  been  some  research  on  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  a  red-clover  honey  bee  with  a 
longer-than-usual  tongue.  Caucasian 
bees  do  better  than  the  Italians  on 
red  clover.  Since  my  own  bees  are 
Caucasian-Italian  hybrids,  it  could 
be  their  breeding  that  enables  them 
to  go  for  the  red  clover  along  the 
roadside. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  “gospel” 
among  New  York  State  beekeepers 
that  bees  would  not  work  alfalfa. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden  somebody 
found  that  they  did  work  it  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  dried  out 
nectar  in  the  blossoms.  There  is 
only  one  rule  that  can  be  counted 
on:  “bees  never  do  anything  invari¬ 
ably.”  The  minute  you  make  a  flat 
statement,  the  same  minute  the  bees 
will  make  a  monkey  out  of  you. 

New  York  E.  D.  Wirth 

To  Improve  the  Form 
Home 

Modernization  of  farm  homes  has 
recently  been  given  a  boost  by  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  be 
loaned  out  by  county  offices  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
loans  may  be  had  for  construction 
and  repair  of  farm  houses  and  other 
farm  buildings;  and  they  may  be 
used  for  improvement  of  farm  water 
supplies.  Interest  will  be  four  per 
cent  on  unpaid  principal,  with  repay¬ 
ment  scheduled  over  periods  up  to 
33  years.  Loans  will  be  secured  by 
mortgages  on  borrowers’  farms. 
Farmers  interested  in  these  loans 
may  obtain  further  details  from 
their  county  FHA  offices,  usually  lo¬ 
cated  in  county  seats. 


A 


Such  growth  of  qtiack  grass  as  in 
roivs  of  corn  on  the  left  was  pre¬ 
vented  in  rows  at  right  when 
Stephen  Raleigh  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University  applied  aminotra- 
zole  herbicide  to  them. 
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Glass  Jugs  and  Watch¬ 
dogs  for  the  Garden 

In  your  April  7  issue  I  read  a  let¬ 
ter  by  E.  H.  who  has  a  small  garden 
and  is  troubled  with  rabbits  eating 
the  tops  off  his  vegetables.  I  had  the 
same  trouble.  An  old  rabbit  would 
cut  off  my  flowers,  and  one  day  he 
cut  off  seven  cantaloupe  vines.  I  had 
them  dusted,  so  it  might  not  have 
been  too  good  for  him.  But  he  would 
never  eat  them;  he  cut  off  the  stalks 
and  let  them  lay.  So  I  inquired  of  the 
hardware  man  if  he  had  anything  to 
keep  the  old  buck  away.  He  said  his 
neighbor  had  this  trouble  and  an  old 
man  told  him  to  take  a  clear  jug 
and  fill  it  about  three-quarters  full 
of  water  and  set  it  in  the  garden.  I 
did  this  and,  do  you  know,  the  old 
rabbit  would  come  along  the  fence 
between  my  neighbor  and  me  but  he 
never  came  over  in  my  garden.  So  I 
had  eight  glass  jugs  placed  around 
my  garden,  and  I  never  had'  any¬ 
thing  cut  off  the  rest  of  the  season. 
The  rabbit  had  been  hardest  on 
chrysanthemums.  He  cut  off  loads  of 
them. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  all  was 
in  the  Fall  after  the  frost  had  hit 
things  pretty  hard,  I  thought  I  could 
get  the  jugs  out  of  the  garden  safe¬ 
ly,  and  then,  do  you  know,  the  jugs 
were  not  out  a  half  hour  until  the 
old  rabbit  was  back  in  the  flower 
bed  again.  Fortunately,  there  ‘was 
nothing  left  for  him  to  destroy  any 
more.  I  believe  it  is  the  glare  on  the 
glass  that  keeps  the  rabbits  away.  It 
sure  worked  for  me.  m.  l.  d.,  sr. 


Concerning  the  item  in  the  April 
7  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
about  damage  to  garden  by  animals, 
I  have  had  some  trouble  in  my 
garden  from  rabbits,  ’coons,  skunks 
and  opossums.  I  did  lose  a  lot  of 
sweet  corn  every  year  until  1955 
when  someone  abandoned  a  four- 
month-old  shepherd  pup  at  our  place 
the  middle  of  July.  He  was  so  nice 
we  adopted  him,  and  he  soon  took 
over  the  job  of  policing  the  garden. 
We  did  not  lose  an  ear  of  corn,  or 
any  small  plants  either.  One  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tall 
locust  with  a  ’coon  treed  in  the  top. 
For  garden  protection,  I  think  a  dog 
is  better  than  a  fence.  f.  d.  b. 


Book  Note 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book  —  By 
Cynthia  Westcott.  This  is  a  579-page 
book  that  seems  to  offer,  by  its  very 
mass,  the  complete  and  accurate  an¬ 
swer  to  any  question  on  insects  in 
the  garden.  And  a  look  into  it  re¬ 
veals  that  it  actually  does.  Here,  for 
instance,  it  declares  that  the  rhu¬ 
barb  curculio  ( Lixus  concavus), 
“one  of  the  largest  of  the  snout 
beetles,  one-half  inch  long,  blackish 
but  covered  with  a  rusty  yellow 
dust”,  can  be  controlled  by  picking 
off  by  hand  and  by  destruction  of  all 
nearby  common  curled  dock  plants. 
What  of  clover  mites?  A  glance  at 
the  index — it  prints  not  only  com¬ 
mon  names  of  all  the  insects  but  also 
their  scientific  names,  and  a  listing 
of  every  garden  plant  species  for 
cross  reference — indicates  that  288  is 
the  proper  page  on  which  to  find  out. 
There  it  says  that  a  one  per  cent 
emulsion  of  malathion  will  banish 
the  little  mites.  And  information  on 
all  the  tree-  and  small-fruit,  orna¬ 
mental  shi'ub,  and  flower  insects  is 
presented  fully  and  in  detail. 

The  book  is  arranged  in  chapters: 
Insects  in  the  Garden,  Garden  Chemi¬ 
cals,  Spraying  and  Dusting,  Insects 
in  Order,  Garden  Pests  (and  a  Few 
Friends),  and  Host  Plants  and  Their 
Pests.  There  are  102  full-color  insect 
illustrations,  and  94  line  drawings. 
There  is  also  a  glossary  and  a 
bibliography.  This  reference  book 
by  “the  plant  doctor”  should  be  valu¬ 
able  to  all  gardeners  and  growers. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  $7.50.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  23  cents  city  sales 
tax). 


"BIG  LABOR  SAVINGS 
WITH  QUONSET  * 

GRAIN  DRYING  SYSTEM” 

Says  Ernest  Ham, 

Saronville,  Nebraska 


Quonset  32'  x  36'  Drying  System  on  the  Ernest  Ham  farm  near  Saronville,  Nebraska 


Last  year  it  took  only  two  men  to  harvest 
and  store  the  corn  crop  on  Ernest  Ham’s 
farm  near  Saronville.  In  1954,  before  he 
owned  a  Quonset  Grain  Drying  System,  it 
took  five  men  to  do  the  job.  Mr.  Ham  says, 
"The  big  thing  that  sold  me  on  the  new 
Quonset  Grain  Drying  System  was  labor 
savings.  Corn  combines  and  picker-shellers 
are  coming  into  their  own  around  here  and 
the  Quonset  Grain  Drying  System  is  just 
what  we’ve  needed  to  go  with  them.  Now  it 
takes  only  two  men  a  few  weeks  to  pick, 
shell,  dry,  and  store  the  corn.  In  1954  it 
took  five  men  months  to  harvest  and  store 
the  corn.  I  once  hauled  corn  12  miles  to  be 
dried.  Now  it’s  done  right  on  the  farm." 


cent,  according  to  Mr.  Ham’s  experience. 

Why  else  would  Mr.  Ham  praise  his  Quon¬ 
set  Grain  Drying  System  ?  For  one  thing, 
extremely  low  maintenance  costs.  And 
simple  in-storage  cooling  to  maintain  top 
quality  grain  condition.  This  means  Ernest 
Ham  can  store  safely  and  sell  when  he’s 
ready  for  highest  market  prices. 

"If  the  corn  takes  on  moisture  later,”  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Ham,  "I  just  start  the  multiple 
fan  units  cooling  my  corn  for  safe  storage. 
You  can  bet  I  sleep  better  knowing  I  simply 
push  a  button  to  cool  the  corn  instead  of 
shovelling  it  into  another  bin.” 


With  his  Quonset  Grain  Drying  System, 
Ernest  Ham  effectively  dried  his  high  mois¬ 
ture  "combine”  corn  from  20  to  13!/2  per¬ 
cent  moisture  for  safe  storage.  Electricity 
cost  to  dry  one  bushel  of  corn  is  just  one 


There’s  a  Quonset  Grain  Storage  and  Dry¬ 
ing  System  to  meet  the  crop  and  climate 
requirements  of  your  farm.  For  additional 
advantages  see  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer 
or  send  the  handy  coupon. 


WHICH  NEW  YORK  DEALER  IS  NEAREST  YOU? 

ANDOVER:  Ford  &  Peckham.  Phone:  2555 

BATAVIA:  Genesee  Building  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin. 

Phone: 1177  or  1178 

JAMESTOWN:  Chautauqua  Steel  Building  Co.,  P.O.  Box  755. 

Phone:  Lakewood  3925 

LOCKPORT:  C.  B.  Whitemore  Company,  1  Hawley  Street.  Phone:  3-5411 

NANUET:  J.  W.  Gregor  Co.,  118  Townline  Road.  Phone:  Nanuet  3-3258 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Waldvogel  Brother,  Inc.,  202  East  44th  Street. 

Phone:  Murray  Hill  2-0630 

ROCHESTER:  Farmers  Metal  Building  Co.,  380  Exchange  Street. 

Phone:  Locust  9420  or  Culver  5192 

SCHENECTADY:  Capitol  District  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  961  Maple  Avenue. 
Phone:  2-4844 

SYRACUSE:  Syracuse  Steel  Buildings  Co.,  427  Liberty  St. 

Phone:  Syracuse  2-6171 

WARWICK:  Orange  and  Sussex  Steel  Corp.,  10-12  West  St. 

Phone:  Warwick  55-7661 

WATERTOWN:  Afsco  Specialties,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  273. 

Phone:  Watertown  2875 


•  Fully  qualified  under  the  government  loam 
program. 

®  Buyers  may  use  the  easy  Quonset  Purchase 
Plan — !4  down  and  a  full  5  years  to  pay 
balance. 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan  •  A  Uni*  o? 

. - 


NAT  I ONAL  STEEIyMln)  CORPORATION 


I - 1 

I  i 

,  Send  this  coupon  to  your  dealer  or  to: 

Stran-Steel  Corporation 
I  Ecorse,  Detroit  2  9,  Michigan 

□  I  want  complete  information  about  your  new  ^ 
Quonset  Grain  Drying  System. 

□  Send  me  your  booklet,  "Quonset  Buildings  for  j 
Every  Farm  Use.” 


Name _  * 

Address _ Phone _  I 


City  and  Stace_ 

56-SS-29F 


June  16,  1956 
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Top  your  buildings 
with  steel  roofing 

If  you’re  planning  any  new  construction  during  this  year — such  as 
remodeling  or  additions  to  your  home  or  farm  buildings— be  sure  to  take 
into  account  the  many  advantages  of  using  galvanized  steel  for  the 
roofing  and  siding. 

First,  galvanized  steel  is  strong.  So  strong  it  won’t  tear  or  buckle  in 
high  winds.  So  strong  it  lets  you  use  lighter  roof  and  sidewall  framing, 
saving  money  and  labor.  So  strong  that,  in  the  case  of  siding,  it  with¬ 
stands  bumping  from  machinery  and  livestock. 

And  galvanized  steel  is  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  install.  All  the  tools 
you  need  are  hammer  and  shears.  You  nail  the  steel  in  place  just  like  other 
materials.  The  large  sheets  help  to  speed  the  job  along.  Choose  one 
of  these  four  styles: 


BETHLEHEM  STORMPROOF  ROOFING 

Weather-tight  sheets  with  special  side-  and  end-lap  features 
to  let  moisture  drain  out  and  prevent  end-lap  siphoning.  Cover¬ 
ing  width  24  in.,  full  width  2 6Vs  in.,  sheet  lengths  6  ft  to  12  ft. 

BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest  form,  also  easiest  to  lay.  Great 
rigidity  permits  use  with  open-slat  or  purlin-style  roof  with 
pitch  greater  than  3  in.  per  ft.  Available  in  1!4  in.  and  2 Vi  in. 
corrugations,  for  either  roofing  or  siding. 

BETHLEHEM  5  V-CRIMP  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Ideal  for  use  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions,  combining 
protection  with  attractive  appearance.  5  V-crimp  sheets  can 
be  nailed  down  very  tightly,  making  them  especially  good  in 
areas  where  highwinds  prevail.  Available  in  gages  26  to  29, 
inclusive,  in  lengths  6  to  12  ft. 

BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED  ROLL  ROOFING 

Can  be  used  economically  on  any  tight-sheathed  roof  with  a 
pitch  low  enough  to  work  on.  Gives  excellent  protection 
against  wind  and  rain,  since  laps  are  actually  seamed  together 
to  keep  out  all  moisture.  Rolls  are  50  ft  long,  with  covering 
width  of  24  in. 


BETHLEHEM 

GALVANIZED 
STEEL  ROOFING 


bethuehem 

steel 
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Handling  Tree  Fruits  in  Bulk 

It  has  significant  effects  on  reducing 
harvest  labor  and  in  preserving 
on  -  the  -  tree  quality . 


HE  time-consuming  piece-by- 
piece  method  of  handling 
fruits  and  vegetables  in 
field  crates  or  lugs  lowers 
quality  and  increases  costs 
without  adding  to  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  product.  A  crate 
of  apples  or  a  lug  of  cherries  is  often 
picked  up  and  set  down  some  12  or 
15  times  before  the  fruit  is  packed  or 
processed.  In  the  field  and  at  the  pro¬ 
cessing  plant,  the  individual  hand¬ 
ling  of  containers  presents  problems 
of  labor,  morale  and  accounting 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  handling  repre¬ 
sents  one-third  of  the  labor  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  producing  most  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  efficient  and  inefficient  hand¬ 
ling  may  well  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  most  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  processing  plants,  bulk  hand- 


At  the  orchard,  cherries  are  poured 
onto  sorting  table  from  where  they 
move  directly  into  bulk  tanks  of  cold 

.  water  on  trucks. 

ling  methods  save  time,  money  and 
labor. 

Essentially  there  are  three  sys¬ 
tems  of  handling  in  common  use;  1 
— the  piece-by-piece  method;  2 — the 
unit  load  system;  and  3 — bulk  hand¬ 
ling.  The  piece-by-piece  method  is 
the  most  expensive.  The  unit  load 
method,  in  which  a  number  of  con¬ 
tainers  are  stacked  on  a  pallet  and 
handled  together,  saves  time  and 
money.  The  best  results,  however, 
are  obtained  when  a  considerable 
amount  of  produce  is  handled  in  one 
large  container.  Recent  advances  in 
mechanization  and  handling  tech¬ 
niques  now  make  it  possible  to  han¬ 
dle  many  crops  in  bulk. 

Until  quite  recently,  cherries  were 
handled  almost  entirely  by  the  lug- 
by-lug  method.  In  1951  a  limited 
number  of  growers  began  to  move 
their  fruit  with  lift  trucks  in  unit 
loads.  In  1953  bulk  handling  methods 
were  tried  on  a  small  scale.  The  ton¬ 
nage  of  cherries  handled  in  this  way 
increased  rapidly  in  1954,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  25,000,000  pounds  moved 
to  the  processor  in  bulk  lots  in  water. 
Not  only  did  the  water  cushion  the 
fruit,  but  it  also  served  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  field  heat  out  of#the  pro¬ 
duct.  Doing  so  helped  materially  in 
maintaining  on-the-tree  quality. 

In  the  bulk  handling  of  cherries 
in  water  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
truck-mounted,  water-tight  tanks.  The 
cherries  can  be  put  into  the  tanks, 
which  have  been  previously  filled 
with  cold  water,  either  at  the  or¬ 
chard  or  at  receiving  stations.  When 
tanks  are  filled  at  the  orchard,  the 
cherries  are  poured  directly  into 
them  from  the  pickers’  pails.  When 
they  are  filled  at  receiving  stations, 
the  fruit  is  poured  either  directly 
into  the  tank  trucks  or  later,  after 
being  held  and  cooled  in  storage 
tanks. 
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Operators  who  are  careful  to  cool 
the  fruit  quickly  and  lower  the 
water  level  to  a  point  a  few  inches 
below  the  top  level  of  the  cherries 
before  the  truck  is  moved  find  that 
this  method  of  operation:  l — helps 
maintain  on-the-tree  quality;  2— re¬ 
duces  handling  costs;  3 — eliminates 
all,  or  at  least  part,  of  the  lugs  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  the  crop;  4 — elimin¬ 
ates  lug  storage,  maintenance,  de¬ 
livery  and  accounting  problems;  and 
5 — simplifies  management. 

Those  who  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  method  of  handling  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  USDA  Circular  981 
“Grower  Handling  of  Red  Cherries” 
which  describes  the  method  in  detail. 
Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  Information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

In  the  bulk  handling  of  most  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  other 
than  cherries,  so-called  “bulk  boxes” 
are  used.  Essentially  the  bulk  box  is 
a  combination  pallet  and  box  with  a 
capacity  of  15  to  40  bushels.  The  pal¬ 
let  forms  the  floor  of  the  box  and  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  unit.  One  typi¬ 
cal  box  used  quite  extensively  in 
handling  apples  measures  47  V2  inch¬ 
es  long,  40  inches  wide  and  32  inches 
deep.  This  container  has  a  capacity 
of  approximately  20  bushels.  When 
filled,  these  containers  weigh  up  to 
several  thousand  pounds  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  handled  manually. 
However,  most  processors  and  many 
growers  have  the  fork-lift  trucks 
necessary  to  handle  the  bulk  boxes 
quickly  and  easily. 

In  gathering  windfall  apples, 
growers  usually  place  the  pallet  boxes 


At  the  processing  plant,  the  cherries 
are  flumed  into  a  “boot”  from  which 
they  are  elevated  to  soaking  tanks 

or  to  processing  line. 

on  orchard  trailers  which  are  then 
pulled  through  the  orchard  at  the 
time  the  windfalls  are  collected.  This 
operation  is  most  effective  when 
enough  help  is  employed  to  pick  up 
the  fruit  under  two  rows  of  trees 
and  carry  it  to  the  trailer  as  it  is 
moved  slowly  between  the  rows. 
When  the  boxes  are  full,  they  are 
moved  to  the  dock  where  they  are 
taken  off  the  trailer  by  means  of  a 
fork-lift  truck.  The  fruit  is  either 
poured  immediately  into  outgoing 
trucks  or  is  stock-piled  for  loading  at 
a  later  time.  Containers  that  are  to 
be  used  in  handling  windfall  apples 
should  have  hinged  doors  to  facili¬ 
tate  emptying. 

In  handling  processing  apples, 
growers  who  have  both  an  oi'chard 
lift  and  a  fork  lift  usually  proceed 
as  follows:  The  bulk  boxes  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  orchard.  When  a  pick¬ 
er’s  bucket  is  full,  he  empties  it  into 
the  nearest  box.  When  filled,  the 
boxes  are  moved  to  a  nearby  loading 
dock  by  means  of  a  tractor  equipped 
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UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  name  of  local  dealer  and  free  | 

l  folders  on . .  household  water  systems,  ■ 

l  _ irrigation  pumps  Depth  of  my  well  is  l 

l  about - feet.  I 

l  Name _ I 

|  Address _  J 


The  rugged 

UMP 


gged  jobs 


Yes,  for  ruggedness  you  can’t  beat  a  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  pump.  Take  Universal’s  new  jet  water 
systems,  for  instance.  There's  only  one  mov¬ 
ing  part,  and  it’s  above  ground.  No  mecha¬ 
nism  in  the  well  to  break  down. 

Assures  years  of  dependable  per¬ 
formance. 


You’ll  save  on  power,  too.  Uni¬ 
versal  pump  more  water  than 
other  pumps  their  size.  Wide 
variety  of  models  for  deep  or 
shallow  wells  to  meet  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs.  Send  coupon  for  full 
details. 


LOW  COST  ROTARY 
FOR  CUB  AND  LO-BOY 

Wood's  41-inch-cut  Mower-Shredders  mount 
on  Farmall  Cub,  Lo-Boy,  Super-A  or  100. 
Also  rear-mount  model  for  Fast-Hitch  Cub 
and  Lo-Boy.  Mow,  shred,  clip  and  mulch 
faster  than  reel-type  or  sickle-bar  —  at 
lower  cost. 

MOUNT  ON  MOST  SMALL  TRACTORS 

42-  nch  models  also  available  for  Massey- 
Harris  Pony  or  Pacer  and  Allis-Chalmers 
“G".  Mount  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Easy 
height  adjustment  with  tractor's  regular  lift 
mechanism.  Monuted  and  pull-type  cutters 
up  to  114''  cut  for  larger  tractors. 

See  Your  Favorite  Dealer  or  Write  — 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.,  CO. 
11606  S.  4th  St.,  Oregon,  Illinois 


GRASS  $11  AGE  EARNS 
MORE  PROFIT  IN 
SILVER  SHIELD 
STEEL  SILOS 

Grass  silage  made  in 
SILVER  SHIELD 
Steel  Silo  lowers  feed 
costs,  turns  “waste” 
into  feed  nutrients. 
Buy  SILVER  SHIELD 
silo  in  size  you  need 
now,  increase  height 
later.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  FREE! 


&Sg. 

f/7  vnTs^L! 


SILO/  UNIVERSAL  [ 

J  STEEL  SiiO  CO.  Box  528R,Weedsport,  N.Y. 1 

"  Please  send  complete  information  on  ■ 
■  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel  Silo.  R 


Name 


I 

1 

|  Address  . 

I  Town  .  State. 


I 

I 

I 

J 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  SI. 00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.c  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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Pickers  fill  the  bulk  apple  boxes  by 
release  of  picking  bags.  Later  the 
boxes  are  moved  to  loading  docks 
ivith  tractor  lifts. 

with  a  lift  attachment.  At  the  dock 
the  boxes  are  loaded  onto  outgoing 
ti'ucks  by  means  of  fork  lifts. 

Growers  who  have  a  fork  lift  at  the 
dock,  but  do  not  have  an  orchard 
lift,  usually  operate  as  follows:  The 
bulk  boxes  are  moved  to  the  pick¬ 
ing  area  on  orchard  trailers.  When 
the  picker’s  bucket  is  full,  he  steps 
up  onto  the  trailer  and  places  the 
fruit  in  one  of  the  bulk  boxes  (these 
pickers  are  usually  paid  by  the 
hour,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an 
accurate  piecework  count).  When  all 
of  the  boxes  are  full,  the  trailer  is 
moved  to  the  loading  dock  where  the 
boxes  are  transferred  to  an  outgoing 
truck,  by  means  of  a  fork  lift. 

Studies  made  in  Michigan  orchards 
during  the  1955  season  show  that  the 
use  of  bulk  boxes  enabled  producers 
to  save  2.6  cents  per  bushel  of  apples 
handled  on  labor  costs  alone.  One 
processor  found  that  by  using  the 
big  boxes  he  saved  3.3  cents  per 
bushel  on  the  labor  cost  of  handling. 
Both  processors  and  growers  found 
that  bulk  boxes  enabled  them  to  use 
storage  space  more  effectively. 
Truckers  who  handle  fruit  in  bulk 
boxes  load  and  unload  more  quickly 
than  when  field  crates  are  used. 
Bulk  boxes  make  it  possible  to  carry 
more  fruit  per  load.  This  means  in¬ 
creased  returns.  Special  Bulletin  409, 
Handling  Apples  in  Bulk  Boxes,  is 
available  from  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  East 
Lansing. 

Any  system  that  saves  time, 
money  and  labor  for  the  grower,  the 
processor  and  the  trucker  benefits 
the  entire  industry.  The  Michigan 
study  referred  to  above  showed  that 
the  total  per-bushel  savings  realized 
when  bulk  boxes  were  used  amounted 
to  13.45  cents  per  bushel.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  of  these  containers 
were  used  in  handling  Michigan 
apples  during  the  1955  season.  Grow¬ 
ers  and  processors  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  also  using  bulk 
boxes,  and  the  trend  to  larger  con¬ 
tainers  seems  likely  to  continue. 

H.  P.  Gaston  and  J.  H.  Levin 


At  apple  processing  plants,  bulk 
boxes  are  emptied  by  tilting.  Then 
the  fruit  flows  out  into  hoppers  or 
tanks  of  cold  water. 
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ARAMITE 

There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre 
investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after 
year,  field  results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you 
can  expect  with  Aramite— the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

For  more  than  19  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  including 
lima  beans,  the  Miller  Amendment  (Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


heavy  duty  —  all  purpose  V 

ROTARY  CUTTERS 


Patent  £2634571  cover¬ 
ing  the  Bush-Hog  Rotary 
Cutter,  owned  by  Law- 
rence  Bros.,  Inc..  Selma, 
Ala.  will  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced  to  prevent  duplica¬ 
tion  of  this  cutter. 


■  Does  toughest  jobs  faster,  better! 

■  Saves  time,  labor.. .makes  you  money! 

Bush  Hog  is  the  most  copied  cutter  on 
6'  7'  swaths  market.  Many  cutters  have  duplicated  in< 

Lift  type;  5',  6'  swaths  ^  S  vidual  Bush  Ho9  features.  But  only  Bus! 

TACHMENTS  "Flying  Saucer"  Ho9'  because  of  its  patent,  has  all  of  the 

blade  holder;  fast  hitch;  off-set  Bush  Hog  features. 

cutting  (Orchard  mulching);  Completely  enclosed  steel  frame  -)(■  Free- 

high  clipping  (row  crops).  swinging  blades  -Y-  Side  skids  -j^-Heavy 

FREE!  Color  folder  on  complete  duly  gears  Adjustable  cutting  height  J 
Bush  Hog  line.  -^f-No  belts  -)(-  No  slip  clutches  A 

Write  BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Selma,  Ala.^J 

Ask  Your  Tractor  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration!  §j 


fast  as  a  rabbit 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Thought  for  Dairy  Month 

THE  feature  story  in  this  issue,  “Meet  the 
Vending  Machine”,  poses  a  challenge  to 
those  who  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  June  Dairy 
Month,  and  little  else. 

Festivals  and  parades  and  awards  are  all 
fme  in  their  proper  place,  but  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  obscure  what  we  hope  is 
the  true  purpose  of  June  Dairy  Month  —  to 
stimulate  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 

Although  the  milk  vending  machine  is  al¬ 
ready  a  proven  success  in  increasing  fluid 
sales,  its  full  potential  is  far  from  being  tap¬ 
ped.  In  New  York  State  particularly,  the  vend¬ 
ing  machine  is  meeting  constant  roadblocks. 
But  they  are  all  cut  from  the  same  cloth  —  the 
refusal  of  milk  dealers  to  be  jarred  off  their 
soft,  fat-profit  cushions  in  exchange  for  some¬ 
thing  untried  and  which  they  might  have  to 
share  with  others. 

Efficiency  has  never  been  born  out  of  stag¬ 
nation  and  dry  rot.  The  present  system  of 
fluid  milk  distribution  is  outmoded  and  in¬ 
efficient.  But,  dealers  being  what  they  are,  and 
politicians  being  what  they  are,  and  union 
leaders  being  what  they  are,  nothing  but  an 
aroused  public  pressure  —  from  producer  and 
consumer  -—will  spur  the  milk  distribution 
system  to  undertake  the  badly  needed  stream¬ 
lining.  The  vending  machine  represents  a  for¬ 
ward  step  in  that  direction,  as  the  story  on 
page  426  of  this  issue  illustrates  so  effectively. 

Fair  Deal  on  Delmarva? 

HE  financial  problems  of  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry,  as  discussed  on  page  444  of  this 
issue,  have  for  the  past  few  years  caused 
America’s  poultry  industry  as  much  embarrass¬ 
ment  as  they  have  perplexity.  No  one  con¬ 
nected  with  poultry  seemed  to  like  the  “feed¬ 
ing”  of  farmers  when  it  began,  and  no  one 
seems  to  like  it  now.  Yet  the  practice  grew  like 
a  monster  until  today  scarcely  10  per  cent  of 
broiler  producers  remain  “honest”,  i.e.,  grow¬ 
ing  birds  at  their  own  risk.  Certainly,  normal 
financing  and  allowance  of  credit  have  not 
been  opposed.  It  was,  and  is,  farmers’  surrender 
of  self -responsibility  as  others  took  over  their 
businesses  that  disturbs  the  poultry  industry. 

In  itself,  this  trend  is  bad  enough  morally 
or  ethically  but,  when  it  reacts  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  few  growers  who  elect  to  remain 
upright,  it  is  deplorable.  Over-production  of 
birds  simply  to  supply  profit  on  feed,  on  chicks, 
and  on  ready-to-cook  broilers  unquestionably 
injures  the  man  whose  sole  income  is  in  the 
growing.  It  always  lowers  his  prices,  at  times 
such  as  now  driving  him  so  low  as  to  bring 
him  to  the  brink  of,  or  into,  insolvency.  Nor 
does  the  broiler  business  operate  with  supply- 
demand  self-correctiveness.  Price  plunges  do 
not  result  in  fewer  broilers.  Too  much  of  the 
margin  in  the  integrated  industry  is  in  feed, 
in  chicks,  in  processing  and  in  merchandising. 
Lower  per-pound  prices  often  simply  require 
and  result  in  movement  of  more  feed  and 
more  chicks. 

Can  the  Government  provide  any  help? 
Poultry  people  in  the  Northeast  say  “No”,  and 
they  would  not  want  it  anyway.  Some  believe 


the  Government  is  responsible  for  all  the 
troubles  of  the  industry.  Its  financing  of  the 
Georgia  area  when  there  was  plenty  of  broil¬ 
ers  elsewhere  is  thoroughly  decried:  now,  if 
it  bought  birds  or  meat,  it  would  merely  stimu¬ 
late  further  production,  it  is  believed.  Over 
the  nation,  however,  there  is  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  USDA’s  buying  up  poultry  meat 
for  use  in  its  school-lunch  programs,  as  well 
as  for  the  armed  services.  Moreover,  it  is  held 
that  the  Government  would  benefit  the  nation 
if  it  would  examine  the  integrated  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  angle  of  monopoly  and  unfair 
trade  practices.  It  is  perceived  by  some  that 
“something  is  rotten  in  Delmarva.” 

The  real  trouble  there  now,  however,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  type  of  farm  economy  which  will 
produce  the  birds,  is  that  integration  has  gone 
so  far  there  may  be  no  return.  The  question 
on  Delmarva  is  not  so  much  how  to  keep  the 
individual  going,  or  to  bring  him  back,  as  it 
is  to  keep  the  whole  industry  going  and  grow¬ 
ing.  The  cheep  of  competitive  chicks  is  heard 
in  other  parts  of  the  land.  Only  if  the  individ¬ 
ual  grower  can  produce  a  better  bird  at  equal 
or  lower  cost  is  he  going  to  come  back;  an 
aggressive  cooperative  of  independent  growers 
might  assist  him  on  the  way.  A  lot  of  people 
would  welcome  his  return. 


Improved  Livestock  Markets 

AS  was  mentioned  in  these  columns  a  few 
months  ago,  a  normal  decrease  in  hog 
numbers  in  the  usual  hog  numbers-price  cycle 
has  resulted  in  a  price  advance  of  as  much  as 
64  per  cent  above  the  15-year  low  of  $11  of 
last  December.  In  Iowa,  producer  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  hogs  farrowed  in  the  United 
States,  close  to  25  per  cent  less  spring  pigs 
have  been  farrowed  this  year  than  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Recent  USDA  estimates 
are  that  fall  hog  prices  will  average  at  least 
as  high  as  those  of  last  year  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  they  forecast  still  higher  prices  later 
in  1956.  Storage  stocks  of  pork  are  down, 
some  15  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  of 
a  year  ago.  Hog  prices  have  been  gaining  on 
the  so-called  parity  level  which  at  present 
would  be  around  $21  a  hundred  pounds  live- 
weight,  a  price  that  many  believe  attainable. 

Actually,  hogs  control  the  basic  prices  of 
cattle  as  well  as  of  all  classes  of  livestock.  With 
abundant  supplies  of  pork  and  consequent  low 
prices,  the  American  housewife  makes  this 
tasty  meat  her  main  family  dish.  As  a  result 
the  price  of  beef  and  lamb  usually  declines. 
Mutton  and  lamb  prices  are  not  as  strongly 
influenced  by  hog  prices  as  those  for  cattle 
because  there  has  never  been  an  oversupply 
of  sheep.  Cattle  prices  are  also  now  on  the  up¬ 
grade  as  a  result  of  low  pork  supplies  and  the 
heavy  marketings  in  recent  months.  This  Fall 
and  Winter,  therefore,  look  like  good  times 
to  market  the  poor-doing,  dry  dairy  cows 
after  they  have  been  fed  sufficient  to  put 
some  flesh  on  them.  It  looks  as  though  the  top 
of  the  present  beef  cattle  numbers  cycle  has 
been  reached  and  that  for  the  next  several 
years  cattle  numbers  will  decline.  This  will 
mean  a  gradual  rise  in  prices  for  slaughter 
cattle,  especially  those  in  good  condition. 

The  Grange  and  Milk 

HE  New  York  State  Grange,  through  its 
legislative  representative,  Kenneth  H. 
Fake,  has  been  good  enough  ta  call  to  our  at¬ 
tention  the  position  taken  by  the  Grange  on 
the  various  milk  bills  before  the  1956  Legis¬ 
lature  —  something  of  which  we  had  no  previ¬ 
ous  knowledge. 

Although  the  Grange  and  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  these 
bills,  we  are  happy  to  report  that  we  were  in 
full  agreement  on  the  bills  to  legalize  the 
gallon  jug  and  the  milk  vending  machine,  the 
bill  to  liberalize  dealer  licensing,  and  the  bill 
to  permit  an  increase  of  on-the-farm  milk  sales. 
All  these  measures  were  in  the  best  interests  of 
dairy  farmers  but,  although  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  they  were  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

It  is  never  too  late  for  good  legislation,  and 
it  is  never  too  early  to  plan  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram.  Tt  is  hoped  that  these  bills  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  again  at  the  next  session  and  that 
the  active  backing  of  the  State  Grange  will 
assist  in  securing  their  passage  and  final 
approval. 


Insects  in  the  Forage  Fields 

R  CHARD  and  vegetable  men  are  usually 
so  accustomed  to  insects  that  neiiher  the 
appearance  of  a  new  one  nor  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  an  old  one  causes  much  alarm.  They 
have  the  equipment,  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  which  to  cope  with  insects.  But  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  livestock  men  whose 
forage  crops  may  become  increasingly  subject 
to  injury.  Perhaps  nature  has  smiled  on  their 
fields  in  the  past,  or  it  may  be  that  they  never 
noticed  damage  to  crops  fed  only  to  livestock, 
not  sold  to  fussy  customers  for  cash.  In  any 
event,  not  too  much  effort  has  been  needed  to 
control  insects  in  the  grass-legume  crops. 

But  this  situation  now  seems  to  be  chang¬ 
ing.  Connecticut  has  published  a  special  bulle¬ 
tin  on  legume-  and  grass-damaging  insects  — 
the  potato  leafhopper,  pea  aphid,  meadow 
spittlebug,  and  clover-root  curculio.  In  New 
York  State,  alfalfa  weevils  appear  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  troublesome,  and  there  is  also  injury 
by  spittlebugs,  leafhoppers  and  army  worms. 
The  alfalfa  weevil,  along  with  the  spittlebug 
and  pea  aphid,  is  very  harmful  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Fortunately,  from  the  control  standpoint, 
many  chemicals  are  effective.  Methoxychlor, 
heptachlor,  dieldrin,  lindane  and  toxaphene 
may,  in  one  formulation  or  another,  be  applied 
to  the  forage  crops  with  toxic  or  repellent 
effect  on  the  insects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  effectiveness  of  these  new  materials  that 
has  caused  many  farmers  to  realize  the  extent 
of  injuries  to  untreated  crops  by  uncontrolled 
forage  insects.  Upon  proper  application,  their 
residues  are  not  generally  harmful. 

The  apparent  increase  of  these  forage  in¬ 
sects  is  certainly  not  good  news,  but  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  problem  in  severely  infested 
regions  may  result  in  benefit  to  areas  not  yet 
much  affected:  farmers  may  eliminate  pests 
that  have  for  years  taken  some  toll  of  their 
forage  crops.  At  the  present  time,  control  mea¬ 
sures  are  not  cheap  but  economies  may  eventu¬ 
ally  be  achieved  in  a  twofold  use  of  sprayers 
for  application  of  both  the  insecticides  and 
liquid  fertilizers;  and  perhaps  insecticide- 
fertilizer  combinations  may  become  effective 
against  them.  Aerial  application  of  the  insecti¬ 
cides  would  also  be  well  worthwhile  on  a 
local  cooperative  basis. 


“Ave  atque  Vale ” 

HALSEY  B.  KNAPP,  director  of  the  Long 
Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitute  at  Farmingdale  for  the  past  33  years, 
will  retire  from  his  duties  on  June  30.  William 
A.  Medsey,  associate  dean  of  students  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him. 

Dr.  Knapp  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y.  He  attended  Cornell  as  a  student 
and  later  taught  there  for  four  years.  He  was 
director  of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Cobleskill  from  1916  until  1923,  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Farmingdale  assignment. 

Under  Dr.  Knapp’s  inspirational  leadership 
for  three  decades,  Long  Island’s  “Ag  School” 
grew  from  a  small  farm  school  to  its  present 
stature  as  one  of  the  East’s  large  two-year 
technical  institutes.  There  are  1,400  full-time 
and  8,000  evening-school  students  enrolled  in 
27  different  curricula.  The  growth  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  for  many  years  been  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  energy  and  vision  of  Dr.  Knapp. 

Student,  teacher,  author  and  administrator 
of  agriculture,  agricultural  subjects  and  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  for  47  years,  he  leaves  the  In¬ 
stitute  with  achievements  of  permanent  worth. 
Lifting  the  levels  of  aspiration  for  his  students 
and  demonstrating  to  them  the  significance  of 
life  are  not  the  least  of  these.  His  own  con¬ 
structive  philosophy  has  kept  their  “feet  on 
the  ground  but  their  heads  in  the  clouds.” 

Dr.  Knapp’s  future  plans  include  continued 
exploration  of  both  nature  and  society  on  Long 
Island  —  “it  takes  33  years  just  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted” —  and  perhaps  some  advisory  work 
in  the  Near  East.  Whatever  he  does  and 
wherever  he  goes,  his  thoughtfulness  and  in¬ 
spiration  will  bring  the  fullest  rewards.  From 
the  bottom  of  our  heart,  we  wish  him  well 
and  Godspeed. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.” — Psa.  24:1. 
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The  new  “ Two-Ten ”  2-Door  Sedan  with  Body  by  Fisher,  one  of  20  frisky  new  Chevrolet  models. 


Here  already? 

. . .  that 

new  Chevy  of  yours 
■  must 

really  move !” 


Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  hear  comments  like 
that  when  you  go  calling  in  a  new  Chevrolet. 
For  this  low-swung  beauty  is  a  mighty  tall 
traveler! 

You  just  naturally  seem  to  get  where  you’re 
going  sooner  in  a  Chevy.  And  the  best  part  is, 
you  get  a  bigger  kick  out  of  the  trip.  Any  trip. 

That’s  what  comes  of  driving  one  of  the  few 
great  road  cars  built  today.  A  car  with  big, 
deep-breathing  power  (ranging  up  to  225  h.p.!) 
that  handles  steep  hills  without  half  trying.  A 
car  with  hair-trigger  acceleration  that  makes 
passing  seconds  safer!  A  car  that’s  built  and 
balanced  to  give  you  a  solid  sureness  of  control, 
whether  the  road  is  straight  as  a  bowstring  or 
lined  with  “curve”  signs. 

You’ve  a  whole  summer  of  sunny  driving  days 
ahead  to  make  the  most  of.  And  Chevy’s  just 
the  car  to  help  you  do  it.  Stop  by  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer’s  and  pick  out  your  favorite  model. 
.  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


THE  HOT  ONEfS  EVEN  HOTTER 


THE  THOUSAND  COWS  OF  DEVON 


There  once  was  a  rich  farmer  of  Devon 
who  owned  a  thousand  cows.  A  neighbor, 
to  whom  he  owed  a  debt,  had  a  small  farm 
and,  in  payment,  he  gave  him  ten  cows.  Now 
the  owner  of  this  small  farm  was  very  wise. 
He  had  studied  to  improve  the  soil  of  his 
farm.  He  had  grafted  fine  fruit  and  collected 
fine  seeds  for  his  fields.  So,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  study  to  find  out  how  to  im¬ 
prove  his  small  herd.  He  learned  of  a  special 
feed  produced  from  oranges  and  grapefruit 
that  would  make  his  cows  grow  strong,  have 
glossy  coats  and  most  important,  make  his 
cows  give  fine  milk.  He  tested  the  feed  and 
soon  obtained  enough  to  feed  all  ten  of  his 
cows. 

One  day  the  rich  neighbor  came  by  and 
seeing  the  fine  cows  said,  “I  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  have  given  you  the  best  of  my 
herd  and  kept  the  poor  cows  for  myself.  I 
will  trade  all  my  cows  for  your  ten  and  breed 
a  new  and  larger  herd.” 

The  rich  man  took  his  ten  cows  but  with¬ 
out  the  special  feed  they  grew  dull  in 
appearance  and  gave  little  milk.  The  other 
man  fed  his  cows  and  cared  for  them.  Soon 
he  was  able  to  buy  the  rich  man’s  home  and 
become  owner  of  the  entire  thousand  cows 
of  Devon. 

Citrus  Pulp,  produced  by  the  Citrus  Processors  of 
Florida  is  o  fine  carbohydrate  concentrate.  Cattlemen 
and  dairymen  who  know  good  feeds  ore  feeding  Citrus 
Pulp  to  their  stock.  For  information  on  how  to  feed 
Citrus  Pulp  write  to: 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.  O.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  A 


Hornfly  control  with 
Du  Pont  “Marlate”®  50 
is  fast,  easy,  lasting 


New  method  pays  off  for 
thousands  of  dairymen 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  — UNAD1LLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3. 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices.'' 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-616,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


IHiornfEy  control  has  never  cost  less 
or  been  so  effective.  Dairymen  using 
Du  Pont  “Marlate”  methoxychlor 
insecticide  last  year  proved  it.  To 
stop  attacks  for  2  to  3  weeks,  just 
sprinkle  a  rounded  tablespoonful  of 
dry  “Marlate”  on  the  neck  and  back 
—then  rub  in  gently  all  along  the 
back  and  sides.  Takes  only  30  sec¬ 
onds  per  cow.  A  four-lb.  bag  pro¬ 
tects  20  to  30  animals  all  season. 
“Marlate”  50  mixed  with  water  gives 
you  a  potent  residual  spray  for  barns 
and  premises. 


cfflPONJ) 


r*G.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF- 
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RUPTURE-EASER 


T*M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Bark  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men.  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s, 

PIPER  RRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.RY-66,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  '£••  *  7  ?§ 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  * 


Pumps  3.000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  ‘ 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let:  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 

rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
orcier  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J. 


Satisfaction  with  a  Silo 


SJAST  year  when  I  visited  my 
cousin,  Leonard  Herman¬ 
son,  of  Hermanson  and 
Sons’  Woodland  Farms, 
near  Story  City  Iowa,  we 
soon  worked  our  way  out 
to  his  new  trench  silo 
which  was  just  then  filled.  The 
capacity  of  the  silo  is  1,500  tons  of 
green  chopped  forage  which  came 
from  130  acres  of  first  cutting.  Most 
of  it  was  cut  direct,  with  no  wind¬ 
rowing  or  wilting.  Hermanson  con¬ 
sidered  the  grass  of  sufficient  ma¬ 
turity  so  that  it  needed  no  preserva¬ 
tive. 

This  trench,  or  horizontal  silo  as 
some  call  it,  is  160  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  has  a  six-inch  reinforced 
concrete  floor.  The  sides  are  of  the 
tilt-up  type.  They  were  cast  on  the 
floor  in  lOxlO-foot  sections  rein¬ 
forced  with  mesh  wire  and  rods. 

Woodland  Farms  has  some  150 
head  of  cattle  housed  in  three  sepa¬ 
rate  barns.  Leonard  uses  a  manure 
loader  to  put  silage  into  trucks  that 
are  then  driven  to  the  barns  for 
feeding.  He  was  sure  that  in  this 
type  of  silo  he  could  store  and  re¬ 
move  silage  to  feeding  quarters  much 
easier  and  at  a  lower  labor  cost  than 
in  an  upright  slio.  He  feels  that,  if 
a  dairyman  is  going  to  have  to  live 
with  lower  prices  for  his  product, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  cut 
labor  costs  and  to  get  increased 
amounts  of  dairy  feed  from  forage. 
Along  this  line,  he  has  recently  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  as  follows:  “We  have  been 
feeding  some  of  this  grass  silage  and 
it  is  very  good.  Our  milk  processor 
likes  the  flavor  from  it.  However, 
one  needs  to  be  careful  about  feed 
flavors  while  feeding  grass  or  legume 
silage.  We  plan  to  feed  this  immedi¬ 
ately  after  milking.  The  herd  is  self- 
fed  out-of-doors  in  a  large  cement 
feed  bunker.  We  push  out  very  little 
additional  silage  during  the  day  and 
only  a  small  feed  at  night.  Only  hay 
is  fed  in  the  evening.  During  cold 
weather  we  plan  to  add  some  mo¬ 
lasses  mixed  with  hot  water.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  palatability  of 


grass  silage.  We  hope  to  mechanize 
the  molasses  feeding  as  we  go  to 
feeding  from  the  forage  wagon.  Our 
loader  is  wonderfully  efficient;  our 
man  loads  a  truck  off  the  cement 
floor  and  he  does  it  alone  in  15  or  20 
minutes  for  a  daily  feeding  of  80 
head  of  mature  cows.  This  includes 
the  handwork  to  keep  the  silage 
tidied  up  so  that  there  is  no  waste. 
If  we  did  not  have  to  feed  so  many 
different  sets  from  the  other  barns 
this  silo  would  arrange  nicely  for 
self-feeding  from  one  end.  We  figure 
that  if  this  plan  was  followed  we 
could  feed  about  four  cows  per  foot 
of  width  so  it  could  perhaps  feed  ap¬ 
proximately  100  cows,  if  in  addition 
they  could  get  a  feed  of  hay  con¬ 
veniently  nearby.  We  are  sufficiently 
impressed  wdth  this  trench  silo  so 
that  from  a  cost  and  labor  point  of 
view  we  will  eventually  go  to  this 
method  of  making  silage  entirely. 

“There  is  a  cement  floor  in  the  silo 
so  as  to  have  it  nice  and  dry,  no  mud. 
Both  side  walls  were  placed  in  po¬ 
sition  in  less  than  seven  hours  by 
our  inexperienced  crew,  but  we  did 
follow  the  instructions  from  a  man 
who  had  put  one  up  the  year  before. 
He  is  using  this  to  feed  200  steers 
from  October  to  June. 

“Perhaps  you  would  be  interested 
in  the  cost  of  this  silo:  bulldozing  to 
clear  and  level  the  area  $631; 

ready-mix  for  floor  $1,280;  ready-mix 
for  sides  $725;  concrete  mason  labor 
$505;  hauling  fill  and  crane  work 

$385;  reinforcing  steel  $410;  total 

cost  $3,936.  After  this  year’s  exper¬ 
ience  I  will  say  that  we  are  very  well 
pleased  with  the  ease  of  filling  and 
removal  of  feed  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  good  investment.  I  figure  that  the 
cost  can  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
20  years.  This  should  make  the  silage 
storing  quite  economical.  I  would 

also  like  to  add  that  this  silo  floor, 
if  not  used  for  silage  would  make 
a  very  suitable  feeding  floor,  or  it 
could  easily  be  roofed  over  for  stor¬ 
age  of  many  other  farm  products;  so 
it  has  many  uses.” 

Massachusetts  J.  H.  Fkandsen 


This  is  the  160 -foot  long  trench  silo  under  construction  last  year  at  Wood¬ 
land  Farms,  owned  by  Walter  Hermanson  and  Sons,  in  Story  City,  Iowa.  The 
pre-formed  10x10 -foot  concrete  side  panels  were  put  up  in  seven  hours  by 

an  inexperienced  crew. 


Guard  against  Lepto¬ 
spirosis  Carriers  in  Herd 

The  major  problem  in  the  control 
of  leptospirosis,  a  disease  currently 
widespread  among  cattle  and  hogs, 
appears  to  be  the  detection  of  carrier 
animals,  according  to  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Assn.  “Treat¬ 
ment  is  generally  directed  at  the 
acute  or  severe  manifestations  of  the 
disease”,  it  says.  “The  obviously  ill 
animal  is  naturally  considered  a 
prime  source  of  the  disease,  but  the 
carrier  is  equally  dangerous.”  The 
association  suggests  that  control  of 


the  disease  in  cattle  be  placed  on  a 
herd  basis  rather  than  upon  detec¬ 
tion  of  infected  individual  animals. 

Leptospii'osis  is  now  considered 
the  third  most  important  cattle  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  United  States.  Abortion 
is  one  of  the  results  of  infection.  In 
the  severe  cases  of  leptospirosis,  de¬ 
pression  and  an  increased  heart  rate 
are  noticeable,  along  with  stiffness 
and  reluctance  to  move  in  some 
cases.  Experimental  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  infected  cattle,  even  in  the 
absence  of  visible  signs  or  symptoms, 
“constitute  a  potent  reservoir  of  ani¬ 
mal  infection  and  human  exposure.” 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


BEEF  CATTLE 


N\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  4k 

Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 

‘‘FARMLANDS’’ 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

<Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modem  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

-  POLLED  HEREFORD  COWS  - 

WITH  CALVES  BY  SIDE,  FOR  SALE 
RIVER  BEND  POLLED  HEREFORD  FARM, 
RUSSELL,  MASS, _ Charles  L,  Peckham,  Manager 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Service  Age  Bulls, 
Choice  Quality,  Famous  Background.  Low  Price. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5734 
A  FEW  CHOICE  A  BER  D  EEN  -  AN  G  US  HEIFERS 
Very  Well  Bred.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen  I 
0,  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N,  V. 

SHEEP 


Corriedales 

THE  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHEEP  WILL  DOUBLE 
YOUR  INCOME.  For  Free  Information  Write  — 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Secy.,  108-V  PARKHILL, 
_ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI _ 

BIGGEST  KARAKUL  SHEEP  and  LAMB  FLOCK 
in  the  East.  Conceded  finest  quality  by  outstanding 
expert.  Owner  retiring.  Property  and  live  stock  for  sale. 

EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM. 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK _ Phone:_Oak  Hill  2-4186 

Registered  Cheviot  Sheep.  Lambs 

Pure  bred.  Unbred  yearlings.  Also  one  year  old  ram 
whose  sister  won  a  blue  ribbon  at  Springfield  Fair  in 
1955.  Inquiries.  —  FRANCIS  J.  HALLOWELL, 
STONI N GTO N,  CO NN.  Tel,:  Mystic-Jefferson  6-9116 
REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS,  SOUTHDOWNS,  RAMS, 
EWES,  LAMBS.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

Lebigh  Portland  Farms,  M.  P.  Tait,  Orefield,  Pa. 

For  Sale:  REG.  CORRIEDALE  EWE  LAMBS 
From  $20.  FEEDER  LAMBS  from  $15.  YEARLINGS 
from  $35.  NORMANDY  FARM. 

LITCHFIELD.  CONN. _ Phone:  Jordan  7-5050 

For  Sale:  SMALL  FLOCK  REG.  CORRIEDALE 
SHEEP.  M.  BERNATZ.  Rural  Delivery.  HUNT,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES  - 

One  three-year-old,  two  two-year-old,  four  yearlings, 
one  lamb,  also  one  ram  lamb,  Renk-Worrick  and 
Penn  State  breeding.  CHARLES  E.  FLINT, 
_ WELLSVILLE,  NEW  YORK _ 

FOUR  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  GRADE  EWES  $20 
EACH;  ALSO  OLDER  EWES  WITH  LAMBS  $25 
HASTY  HILL  FARM, 

SUFFERN,  NEW  YORK  SUFFERN  5-0739 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White- Yorkshire-Chester,  Berkshire  cross. 
6-8-10  weeks.  $  1 0-$  I  I  -$  1 2  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 

check  or  money  order.  Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows. 
Please  state  second  choice. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD. 
CONCORD.  MASS. _ Phone:  EM  9-9543 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  APRIL  BOARS  &  GILTS, 
FALL  PIGS.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS 

LARGE  HERD.  ALL  AGES 
C.  W,  HILLMAN  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES.  SERVICE  BOARS 
Selling  Out  At  One- Ha. f  Of  Regular  Price. 
Immediate  Delivery.  SMALL  VALLEY  FARM. 
ROUTE  I,  HALIFAX,  PENNA..  NEAR  E  N  D  E  RS 

TAMWORTHS:  REGISTERED  or  UNREGISTERED 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON.  DELAWARE 

—  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS - 

TO  FARROW  IN  JULY.  THEIR  HALFSISTER  WAS 
"56  FARM  SHOW  GRAND  CHAMPION  WHICH 
SOLD  FOR  $295.  GERALD  SCUTT, 

PORTVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep.  hogs 
end  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

BOX  123,  GURNEE.  ILL. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nor0ov»m"lre„naral 

SHEPHERD  PUPS — Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 

Orders.  0.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
CHIHUAHUAS  AND  W  El  M  A^RA  N  E  RS^  aTkTcT 
Beautiful  Puppies  from  Champion  Bloodlines. 

V.  W.  and  A.  T.  ASH.  M  I  F FLI  N  VI LLE.  PENNA. 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driv  ng  cow  dogs  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $i5;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 

papers,  JOSEPH  WIN  K  L  E  R, _ H  A  Nl<  I  NS,  N.  Y. 

Registered  2-Year-Old  Housebroken  Male  Sheltie,  $5. 
McLaughlin,  259 JMadison,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Tel.  5-2227 
BOSTON  MALErYEAR  OLD,  PERFECT  MARKED^ 
CHEAP.  GINZ.  ULSTER  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  —  A.  K.  C.  —  READY 

WALTER  YODER. _ MEYERSDALE,  PENNA. 

HOUSES  AND  PONIES 

• -  MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98.00 

Saddle  and  bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $100  up;  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

RIDGEFIELD.  CONN,  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 

WANTED:  YOUNG  PAIR  HORSES  OR  COLTS 

RUSSELL  PETERS,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  Tel.  36  J  - 1 

GUINEA  PIGS _ 

For  Sale:  GUINEA  PIGS.  Juniors  and  Breeders. 

Special  Prices  to  Laboratories  in  50  or  More. 
JOSEPH  A.  PINTO,  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Learn  AUCTIONEERING,  Terms  Soon.  Fre«  Cata¬ 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  2,  Iowa. 

~  RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK . 

Know  the  Facts  de9oribirVj^25 

Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

FLEM  GIANTS:  BUCKS  &  DOES.  REASONABLY.' 

Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  IWGNSEY,  N.  Y. 


June  16,  1956 


I 
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Water,  Water  Everywhere.  —  In 
spite  of  heavy  spring  rains,  the  time 
will  come  in  July  and  August  when 
many  farmers  may  want  or  have 
available  for  irrigation  the  surplus 
of  water  that  is  currently  being 
stored  up.  To  help  anticipate  sum¬ 
mer  needs  for  extra  water,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  offer  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  advantages  of  sprinkler 
type  irrigation. 

“More  Income  per  Acre”,  an  in¬ 
formative  brochure  of  Reynolds 
Metal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  has  a  score 
card  for  determining  the  irrigation 
needs  of  one’s  farm. 

Shepard  Irrigation  Equipment  Co., 
Rockville,  Conn.,  offers  a  Wade  Rain 
folder  which  gives  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on.  sprinkler  heads,  movement 
of  pipe. 

j  Shur-Rane  Department,  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Chemical  Corp.,  San 
Jose  1,  Cal.,  presents  a  well-illus¬ 
trated  general  guide  on  “How  to 
Choose  a  Portable  Sprinkler  Irri¬ 
gation  System.” 

The  booklets  are  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  companies  at  ad¬ 
dresses  given. 


Busy  Forage  Harvester  —  It 
“works  nine  months  of  the  year”  is 
the  way  the  Papec  Machine  Co.  de¬ 
scribes  its  new  “32”  forage  harves¬ 
ter’s  ability  to  put  in  “full-time” 
work  on  northeast  farms.  In  addition 
to  its  harvesting  grass  and  corn 
efficiently  for  silage,  it  can  be  used 
advantageously  —  and  practically  all 
year,  it  is  said,  for:  (1)  chopping 
cornstalks  in  the  field  for  mulch; 

(2)  drylot  feeding  of  green  forage; 

(3)  chopping  hay  or  straw  ruined  by 
weather;  (4)  chopping  straw  for  bed¬ 
ding  at  the  barn;  (5)  harvesting 
wind-rowed  grain  —  it  is  later 
threshed;  and  (6)  cutting  and  chop¬ 
ping  cornstalks  for  bedding  The  for¬ 
age  harvester  has  wide  adaptability 
for  most  farms  with  livestock  and 
for  custom  operators.  The  “32”  ma¬ 
chine  and  what  it  can  do  are  fully 
described  in  a  folder  available  free 
to  farmers  who  write  for  it  to  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Milk  Hearings  Begin  in 
Newark  June  18 

The  USDA  has  confirmed  June  18 
as  the  date  on  which  the  milk  hear¬ 
ings  will  begin  on  three  major  is¬ 
sues:  1 — separate  milk  order  for 
northern  New  Jersey;  2 — revisions  in 
the  New  York  Order;  and  3 — exten¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Order  to  up¬ 
state  New  York  urban  areas. 

The  first  hearing  on  June  18  will 
be  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  Later  hearings  will  be 
held  as  follows:  July  10  at  the  State 
Office  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  July 
12,  Nelson  House,  Poughkeepsie; 
July  17,  Arlington  Hotel,  Bingham¬ 
ton;  July  19,  Mark  Twain  Hotel,  El¬ 
mira;  July  24,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica; 
and  July  26,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  (Ed.  —  We  still  think  that  a 
hearing  should  be  held  in  New 
York’s  North  Country,  either  in 
Watertown  or  Malone.) 


New  Jersey  Wool  Pool 
June  18-22 

The  New  Jersey  Sheep  Breeders 
Assn,  will  accept  fleeces  from  non¬ 
members  in  the  wool  pool  it  is  man¬ 
aging  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  June  18-22.  Wool  will  be 
sold  in  a  cooperative  marketing  ar¬ 
rangement  patterned  after  success¬ 
ful  ventures  in  other  States.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  some  65,000  pounds  of 
wool  will  be  handled.  According  to 
R.  R.  Reed,  animal  husbandman  at 
Rutgers  and  association  secretary, 
the  fleeces  will  be  professionally 
graded,  then  be  weighed  and  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder. 


6  cwt.  ■  6  cwt. 

How  lar  can  you  push 
a  man  before  he  rebels? 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  pushed  and  shoved  aside  too  long, 
and  a  common  expression  that  is  heard  quite  frequently  is,  “The 
Stupid  Farmers.”  No  longer  need  the  dairy  farmer  be  pushed 
around.  No  longer  need  he  be  classified  as  stupid.  The  TRI-STATE 
MASTER  DAIRY  FARMERS  GUILD,  an  organization  of  dairy 
farmers,  will  not  permit  dealers  or  any  others  to  take  advantage 
of  unsuspecting  dairy  farmers,  and  the  GUILD  will  no  longer  per¬ 
mit  its  members  to  be  called  “Stupid  Farmers.” 

We  are  doing  something  that  is  proper,  decent,  and  American 
—  setting  a  price  on  the  dairy  farmers’  product  —  fluid  milk  —  the 
only  kind  of  milk  that  comes  from  the  cow,  of  $6.00  per  cwt.  the 
year  round. 

If  dairy  farmers  were  given  half  a  chance,  the  grass  roots 
movements  would  never  have  started,  but  the  dealers  have  been 
so  hungry  for  profits  that  they  have  tried  to  destroy  anything  and 
everything  that  stands  in  their  way,  including  the  dairy  farmers 
who  serve  them. 

We  are  informing  those  dealers  and  also  those  outfits  that 
supposedly  represent  dairy  farmers  that  GUILD  members  will  no 
longer  put  up  with  their  shenanigans.  We  might  also  pass  on  a  word 
to  enterprising  politicians  who  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  every 
time  before  election,  start  using  their  crying  towels  for  the  farm¬ 
ers.  GUILD  members  are  wise  to  these  tactics,  too.  If  the  poli¬ 
ticians  want  to  do  something,  let  them  do  it  before  election  and 
perhaps  the  dairy  farmers  may  vote  for  them.  We  want  no  action 
for  the  future.  We  demand  it  now! 

The  GUILD  wishes  to  serve  dairy  farmers  who  are  master 
craftsmen  of  their  trade.  We  offer  an  organization  consisting  of 
dairy  farmers,  dairy  farmer  officers,  and  dairy  farmer  by-laws  that 
need  no  interpretation  by  attorneys. 

We  ask  all  folks  who  are  sympathetic  to  our  movement  to  pray 
for  our  success  in  restoring  the  dignity  of  the  American  dairy 
farmer. 

6  cwt. 


TRI-STATE  MASTER  DAIRY  FARMERS  GUILD, 

BOX  167,  BRANCHVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

I  am  interested  in  the  GUILD  and  I  □  or  my  group  □  would 
like  additional  information. 


NAME  .  . 
ADDRESS 


6  cwt. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

P.  O.  BOX  266  TELEPHONE:  FAIRVIEW  54295 


YORKSHIRES  •  BERKSHIRESl 

Announcing  the  Second  Annual  Pure  Bred  Hog  Sale  on 
July  28th,  1956,  at  1:00  P.  M.  sharp  in  our  new  sales  barn  on 
the  farm.  We  will  be  selling  an  excellent  selection  of  bred 
gilts  and  sows  as  well  as  some  open  gilts  and  boars.  Many 
offsprings  of  our  champion  sows  of  1955  and  our  imported 
Scottish  and  Canadian  sows  will  be  offered  in  this  sale.  Many 
of  these  animals  are  bred  to  Prestigemere  1021  who  sired  the 
National  and  International  Truckloads  of  Berkshire  barrows 
of  1955,  and  many  of  our  Yorkshires  are  bred  to  the  Champion 
New  York  State  boar  of  1955  and  an  imported  Scott  sh  boar 
Moncur  King  David  30th.  Plan  to  come  early  and  attend 
the  4-H  and  FFA  judging  contest.  Free  lunch  will  be  served. 

We  have  now  on  had  some  excellent  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
Gilts  and  Boars  which  were  farrowed  this  Spring  and  are 
ready  for  Immediate  Shipment.  They  are  carefully  selected 
animals  and  out  of  large  litters. 


New  York  Stale  Purebred  Sheep  Improvement  Project 

—  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  AND  SALE  — 
SATURDAY  JULY  28,  1956  •  SHOW  8:30  A.  M.  e  SALE  12:30  P.  M. 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS  4-H  BARN  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
Rams  and  Ewes  consigned  by  leading  breeders  of  the  East 
CHEVIOT  CORRIEDALES  COLUMBIAS 

DORSET  HAMPSHIRES  OXFORDS 

SHROPSHIRES  SOUTHDOWNS  SUFFOLKS 


COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 
For  Catalog  Write  to:  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Sales  Manager  HOLCOMB,  NEW  YORK 


—  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  — 

15  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  100  CHOICE  TO  FANCY  GRADE  HEIFERS 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL  —  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


J 

\ 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  300,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Freeze  Fresh  Fruits 
New  “No-Failure”  Way 


dud.  /vcec^-f/cutC f-Qcu/ots 


You  can  freeze  fruits  without  danger 
of  discoloration  or  loss  of  flavor — with 
new  Fruit-Freeze.  As  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  as  the  fruit  itself.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.  Simple  recipes  on  every 
jar.  At  leading  food  and  drug  stores. 
Write  for  free  sample.  Merck  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Dept.  RN-6 


"RUST  RUINED 
EVERYTHING” 

Don't  let  rust  ruin 
your  wash  day.  It's 
easily  removed  from 
your  water  supply 
with  a  Diamond  Iron 
Removal  Filter.  Filtered  water 
is  colorless  .  .  .  sparkling  clear 
and  palatable.  Easy  to  install. 

Write  for  complete  information. 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . .  .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU.  P.  0.  BOX  614 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  -  - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Devtloped,  8  Brilliant  E»- 
largementi  in  Album  Form  All  for  ?~)t  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


RAISE  MONEY 

For  your  Church.  Grange,  or  Club,  with  the  new  at¬ 
tractive  purse  SHOPPING  BAG.  Tremendous  sales 
appeal.  Write  for  money-making  plan  and  special 
FREE  Bag  Offer. 

BRISKO  COMPANY.  SHAFTS3URY,  VERMONT 


Trouble  Shooting  in  the  Canning  Season 


The  new  straight-sided  half  pint 
home  canning  and  freezing  jar  is 
fine  for  canning  jams  and  jellies.  It 
comes  fitted  with  its  two-piece  metal 
cap.  Regular  mason  jars  may  be 
used  but  you  have  to  spoon  out  the 
contents  because  mason  jars  have 
shoulders  which  keep  jelly  from 
sliding  out  easily. 

Advantages  of  Hot  Sealing 

1.  The  job  of  sealing  is  finished  as 
soon  as  the  metal  bands  are  screwed 
tight.  (For  the  one  exception  see 
Paragraph  No.  10,  below.) 


Pansy  Faces  for  Color 
On  Delightful  Quilt 

111.  —  Dainty  little  pansy  faces 
are  so  colorful  for  this  quilt  for  guest 
room  or  your  own  room.  Authentic 
shades  are  used,  with  a  rich  tone  for 
the  border.  Work  a  block  or  two  at 


a  time  as  your  schedule  permits. 
Transfer,  color  chart,  all  instructions. 

No.  Ill  —  20  cents.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  only  25  cents  more,  treat  your¬ 
self  to  the  new  1956  Needlework 
ALBUM — just  out — a  treasure  chest 
of  designs  to  crochet,  knit  and  em¬ 
broider;  gift  patterns  printed  inside 
the  book.  Please  order  as  you  do 
needlework  patterns. 


2.  When  jars  are  properly  sealed 
there  is  no  danger  of  jam  or  jelly 
molding  or  fermenting. 

3.  If  jelly  or  jam  “weeps”,  the 
“tears”  can’t  run  out  of  the  jar. 

4.  Jars  of  jam  or  jelly  can  be 
sent  through  the  mail  or  moved 
across  the  country  without  danger  of 
top  coming  off  or  contents  leaking. 

5.  No  need  to  bother  with  paraffin. 

How  to  Hot  Seal  When  Using 
Prepared  Pectins 

1.  Read  directions  and  recipe 
which  comes  with  the  pectin. 

2.  Get  out  everything  you  will 
need.  (You  won’t  have  time  to  look 
for  things  once  you  get  started.) 

3.  Examine,  wash  and  rinse  jars 
and  lids. 

4.  Turn  jars  upside  down  on 
folded  cloth  in  wide  bottom  pan. 

5.  Place  the  lids  back  to  back,  or 
face  to  face  (to  help  keep  them  from 
nesting  together)  on  a  square  of 
cheese  cloth  or  flour  sack  towel.  Fold 
over  cloth  to  form  pocket.  Put  in 
pan  with  jars.  Cover  jars  with  hot — 
not  boiling — water.  Heat  to  boiling. 
If  pan  is  level  most  of  the  water  will 
go  up  inside  the  jars.  Let  jars  and 
lids  stay  in  the  water  until  after  the 


Bachelor  Buttons  Hardy 

After  last  Summer’s  drought,  we 
certainly  know  which  annuals  can 
take  it  and  live — even  if  not  doing 
their  best.  In  my  garden,  the  Bache¬ 
lor  Button  or  Cornflower  (Centaurea 
cyanus)  proved  to  be  among  the 
hardiest  invery  dry  times. 

Not  having  had  Bachelor  Buttons 
for  years,  I  was  amazed  to  find  how 
they  have  been  improved  in  color 
and  form.  I  planted  Harris  Special 
Color  Mixture.  Instead  of  the 
rather  weedy  plants  of  years  back, 
with  pale  or  muddy  shades,  I  had 
double  balls  of  rose  red,  a  glowing 
pink,  the  vivid  blue,  and  a  delicate 
white.  They  bore  in  abundance. 

The  Cornflower  is  excellent  for 
cutting:  the  long  straight  stems  are 
easy  to  arrange  and  last  for  days. 
The  pink  is  of  a  pleasing  shade  sel¬ 
dom  found  in  annuals;  the  rich  blue 
adds  accent  to  bouquets;  the  red  a 
sparkle,  and  the  white  lightness. 

Seed  is  inexpensive  and  culture 
simple.  I  sow  the  seed  in  the  garden 


sugar  is  added  to  the  juice  and  pec¬ 
tin. 

6.  Quickly  remove  jars  and  lids 
from  hot  water  and  place  on  fresh 
towel  or  rubber  tray  to  drain. 

7.  Cook  jelly  or  jam  to  finishing 
point.  Skim  it — either  before  or 
after  pouring  into  jars.  Better  do  it 
before  unless  you  are  a  fast  worker. 
Any  fairly  large  metal  spoon  will  do 
but  a  soup  spoon  does  best. 

8.  As  quickly  as  possible  after 
cooking  time  is  up,  pour  the  jelly  or 
jam  into  the  jars.  Unless  you  find  it 
too  awkward  to  handle,  pour  from  the 
kettle,  holding  it  close  to  top  of  jars. 
Fill  jars  almost  to  top.  (From  14  to 
Vs  inch  head  space  is  ample). 

9.  As  soon  as  a  jar  is  filled,  cover 
it  with  a  lid  to  help  hold  in  heat  and 
keep  out  air.  When  all  are  filled,  put 
bands  on  jars  and  screw  them  tight. 

10.  If  you  are  a  reasonably  fast 
worker,  all  the  jars  will  be  vacuum 
sealed  and  you  can  remove  the 
bands  within  12  hours.  If  you  are 
poky  some  of  the  jam  or  jelly  may 
cool  too  much  before  you  get  the 
jars  closed;  then  you  won’t  have  a 
vacuum  seal  and  the  bands  will  have 
to  be  left  on  to  keep  the  jars  closed 
air  tight. 


or  flower  plot;  I  thin  the  plants  if 
necessary,  and  keep  them  free  from 
seedpods  as  they  bloom.  In  ordinary 
weather,  another  late  June  planting 
provides  fall  bloom  and  plenty  of 
bouquet  material  all  season  long. 

New  York  Ada  B.  Turner 


Robert  Quinn,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


Adding  to  the  Adipose 

When  Mother  cooks  she’s  bound  to  take  a  little  taste  of  this  or  that 
For  seasoning  —  from  soup  to  cake  —  and  then  complains  she’s  growing  fat. 
She  claims  she  only  nibbles  snacks:  “I  mostly  live  on  toast  and  tea”; 

She  scarcely  knows  that  she  attacks  six  meals  a  day  while  getting  three! 
New  York  State  —  Lucile  Coleman 
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SEAL  JELLIES  BETTER 

THAN  EVER  BEFORE! 


JAR  HOLDS  SECRET! 


Size,  Shape,  Lid  Just 
Right  for  Jam  &  Jelly 

Ball  Brothers’  new  "Half-Pint”  Jar  is 
the  perfect  container  for  jelly  and  jam. 

The  slightly  tapered,  shoulderless 
shape  lets  jelly  slide  out  in  a  flawless 
mold.  When  preserves  are  left  in  the 
jar,  the  smooth  sides  allow  contents  to 
be  spooned  out  with  no  obstructing 
inner  bulge.  This  streamlined  shape 
is  easiest  to  fill,  empty  and  wash.  The 
8-ounce  size  is  convenient  and  popular. 

Crowning  feature  of  the  "Half-Pint” 
is  the  Ball  Dome  Lid  and  Band.  Ball 
Dome  Lids  are  now  guaranteed  to  seal. 
And  they  have  other  important  advan¬ 
tages — for  instance  the  cream- white 
enamel  lining  that  looks  as  clean  and 
sanitary  when  the  jar  is  opened  as  when 
it  was  sealed.  No  metal  touches  the  jar 
contents. 

Ball  “Half- Pint”  Has 
Multitude  of  Uses 

Besides  being  the  finest  container  for 
jelly,  the  "Half-Pint”  is  equally  great 
for  home  canning,  home  freezing  and 
refrigerator  storage. 

The  8-ounce  capacity  is  ideal  for  can¬ 
ning  and  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  a  family  of  two.  It  is  also  a  con¬ 
venient  size  for  relishes,  specialties,  and 
foods  for  special  diets,  where  large 
amounts  are  not  needed  at  one  time. 

The  "Half-Pint”  is  a  handy  container 
for  refrigerator  storage,  dry  storage, 
buttons,  and  home  workshop  items. 


IDEAL  FOR  GIFTS!  Home-made  jelly  or 
jam  adds  a  personal  touch  to  your  giv¬ 
ing.  In  Ball  "Half-Pints”  your  pre¬ 
serves  will  not  only  look  their  best,  but 
will  ship  perfectly  since  the  Dome  Lid 
does  not  shake  loose  or  leak.  And  the 
jars  themselves  have  re-use  value  which 
recipients  appreciate. 


EASIER,  TOO ...  NO  PARAFFIN  HEEDED  with 

New  Ball  “HALF-PINT”  Jar  and  Ball  Dome  Lid ! 


Acclaimed  by 
Food  Editors 

“The  biggest  jelly-making  news  in 
years!”  That’s  how  leading  food 
editors  describe  the  revolutionary 
no-paraffin  method  of  sealing  jelly 
and  jam,  made  possible  by  the  new 
screw-top  Ball  “Half-Pint”  Jar. 

"We  have  used  many  of  the  new  'Half- 
Pints’  to  make  jars  and  jars  of  luscious 
jam,”  one  of  the  editors  of  GOOD 
'  HOUSEKEEPING  recently  wrote. 
"After  weeks  of  storage  the  flavor  and 
appearance  is  as  perfect  as  the  day  it 
was  prepared,  because  of  the  excellent 
sealing  power  of  the  Dome  Caps.” 

Shaped  like  a  jelly  glass  but  fitted 
with  sure-sealing  Ball  Dome  Lid  and 
Band,  the  "Half-Pint”  seals  just  like 
the  world  famous  Ball  Mason  Jar. 

Safer  —  More  Convenient 
Gone  is  the  extra,  and  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous,  step  of  melting  paraffin  and 
pouring  some  into  each  container. 
Just  place  the  Ball  Dome  Lid  on  the 
jar  and  screw  down  the  band.  Simple 
to  open — no  paraffin  shreds  in  jelly. 
Lid  serves  as  cover  for  unused  portion. 

No  More  Shelf  Spoilage  ! 

Ball  Dome  Lids  provide  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  against  dust,  contamination, 
and  vermin.  Jars  stack  easily  and  safely, 
saving  precious  shelf  space.  No  wonder 
food  experts  are  so  enthusiastic  over 
this  new  Ball  Brothers  product! 


AVOID  “FRUIT  FLOAT” 

To  prevent  the  fruit  in  jams  and  pre¬ 
serves  from  floating  to  the  top  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  problem.  Now  it  is  easily 
solved  by  a  method  not  possible  when 
the  contents  are  sealed  with  paraffin. 
Just  pour  hot  jam  into  the  new  Ball 
‘‘Half-Pint”  Jars  and  seal  immediately 
with  a  Ball  Dome  Lid  ...  No  waiting; 
no  stirring.  When  the  jam  starts  to 
thicken — in  about  20  to  30  minutes — 
shake  the  jar  until  the  fruit  is  distrib¬ 
uted  evenly.  Try  this  yourself  and 
see  how  much  easier,  quicker  and 
better  it  is  than  ever  before— sealed 
for  keeps  with  Ball  Dome  Lids. 

For  authoritative  book  with  many 
other  helpful  home-canning  and 
freezing  hints,  over  300  recipes,  64 
pages  of  step-by-step  methods  in 
full  color,  send  25^  to  Ball  Blue 
Book,  Dept.NY-66Box  5,  Muncie,  Ind. 


CUP  COUPON  NOW! 

Yours  for  the  asking — a  unique  set  of 
salt  and  pepper  shakers,  exact  replicas 
of  Ball  Mason  Jars!  Get  a  carton  of 
12  Ball  "Half-Pint”  Jars  at  your  food 
store,  send  cover  of  the  folder  inside 
with  this  coupon,  and  the  set  will  be 
mailed  FREE!  Offer  limited,  so  don’t 
delay.  These  Ball  Jar  Shakers  are  not 
sold  in  stores — available  only  as  our 
gift.  Pick  up  your  carton  of  Ball  "Half- 
Pint”  Jars  at  your  dealer’s  today  ! 


“Look,  Mother,  No  Paraffin!”  Kathleen  Crum  of  McHenry,  III.,  helps 
mother,  Mrs.  Howard  Crum,  put  up  jelly  in  Ball  " Half-Pints .”  Now  it  is  easier 
than  ever  to  make  delicious  home-made  jelly  and  jam! 


BALL  DOME  LIDS  GUARANTEED  TO 
SEAL—  or  DOUBLE  Yeur  Money  Back! 


FLASH!  Every  Ball  Dome  Lid  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  It  must  give  a  positive  seal  or 
we’ll  refund  twice  the  price  of  a  1-dozen 
box!  You  can  have  complete  confidence 
in  Ball  Dome  Lids,  due  to  superior  ma¬ 
terials,  manufacturing  skill,  experience 
in  serving  generations  of  home  canners. 

Ball  Dome  Lids  have  a  food-acid- 
resistant  cream-white  enamel  lining  that 
won’t  rust  or  corrode  .  .  .  protects  food 
better.  And  the  firm  red  rubber  ring 
never  gives  a  "false  seal”  like  sticky  or 
gummy  kinds  may. 

Ease  of  testing  is  another  Ball  Dome 
Lid  advantage.  If  the  Dome  clicks 
down,  or  stays  down  when  pressed,  you 
know  you  have  a  positive  vacuum  seal. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  the  Dome 
doesn’t  stay  down,  the  jar  is  not  safely 
sealed.  Then  you  can  reprocess  or  re¬ 
frigerate  the  contents  so  that  their  value 
is  not  lost. 

Don’t  expect  this  "home-canning  in¬ 
surance”  on  any  other  brand.  Insist  on 
guaranteed  -  to  -  seal  Ball  Dome  Lids  ! 


HERE’S  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

If  a  Ball  Dome  Lid  fails  to  seal,  return 
it  to  Ball  Brothers  Company,  Home  Service 
Dept.,  Box  729,  Muncie,  Ind.,  with  note  tell¬ 
ing  size  and  make  of  jar,  contents,  method 
of  processing,  and  how  much  you  paid  for 
1  dozen  lids.  You’ll  receive  double  that  price 
for  every  package  from  which  one  or  more 
lids  failed,  up  to  a  maximum  refund  of  39 £ 
for  Regular  or  #63  Dome  Lids,  59^  for 
Wide-Mouth.  If  lids  came  with  Ball  Jars 
or  Caps  (Lids  and  Bands)  you’ll  get  the 
maximum  refund.  Above  guarantee  terms 
effective  through  June  1,  1957. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

to  Ball  "Half-Pint"  Users  ONLY 


VALUABLE  COUPON 


Salt  ^Pepper  set 


SALT  &  PEPPER  SET,  Dept.  NY-66  Box  722,  Muncie,  Ind. 
(  )  I  enclose  cover  of  the  folder  from  a  carton  of  Ball 

"Half-Pint”  Jars.  Send  my  FREE  set  of  Ball  Jar  Salt  and 
Pepper  Shakers,  postpaid. 


•  Replicas  of  Ball  Mason  Jar 
®  Crystal-clear  glass 

•  For  home,  lunch  pail, 
picnic,  sick  fray 

•  “Collector’s  item" 

—  not  sold  in  stores 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 


TOWN  STATE 

(Offer  limited  to  Continental  U.S.A. — expires  Sept.  1,  1956) 

1956,  BALL  BROTHERS  CO 


June  16,  1956 
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Why  not  get  the  most  for  your  money? 
THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  WEED  KILLER 


WEEDONE 

GIVES  YOU 
“DOUBLE-STRENGTH” 


With  Weedone  LV4  you  get  exactly 
twice  as  much  power — gallon  for  gallon 
— as  with  some  other  2,4-D  weed  kill¬ 
ers.  Weedone  LV4  contains  4  pounds 
of  killing  acid  per  gallon,  as  against 
less  acid  per  gallon  in  products  mar¬ 
keted  as  “just  as  good’' — -so  you  really 
save  money  every  time  you  use  it. 

If  you  have  a  weed-killing  problem 
in  crop  or  pastureland,  let  Weedone  LV4  solve  it  for  you.  It  kills  more 
weeds  at  lower  net  cost.  It’s  easy  to  mix  in  either  hard  or  soft  water  and 
can  be  used  in  sprayers  of  either  high  or  low  volume. 

Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D — the  orig¬ 
inal  low-volatile  formulation  often  imitated,  never  duplicated  —  which 
eliminates  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops. 

Weedone  LV4  has  proved  more  effective  in  killing-power  on  weeds 
like  buckwheat,  rayless  goldenrod,  ragweed,  smartweed,  lamb’s  quarters, 
and  most  broadleaf  weeds  in  crops.  It  also  kills  woody  plants,  such  as 
willow,  cherry,  honeysuckle,  hazel  and  sumac. 

Get  the  best  weed  kilter  money  can  buy 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT.  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS.  IweedoNeI 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  Ambler.  Pa. .  Niles,  Calif.  |E|||| 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . . 

Post  Office . : .  State  . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


Meet  the  Milk  Vending  Machine 


(Continued  from  Page  426) 

its  volume  will  double  in  five  years’ 
time.  Milk  sales  through  machines 
show  no  signs  of  leveling  off. 

The  major  food  companies,  sensing 
a  vast  new  potential  in  this  automa¬ 
tic  vending  field,  already  proven 
with  soft  drinks,  are  entering  it 
through  in-plant  feeding  caterers, 
making  hot  food,  hot  soup,  cold 
salads  and  other  items  available  in 
automatic  merchandising  machines 
to  factory  and  office  help.  Milk  can 
be  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  this  market — both  as  a  nutritious 
food  and  as  a  refreshment  drink  in 
direct  competition  with  the  cold 
drink  business. 

Why,  then,  has  it  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  New  York  State  as  exten¬ 
sively  and  imaginatively  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country?  Not  in  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  school  systems,  nor 
in  public  locations  (despite  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk  which  the  retailers  or 
wholesalers  claim  they  cannot  sell) 
has  it  reached  the  point  of  develop¬ 
ment  it  has  in  other  areas.  Generally, 
the  attitude  of  dealers,  both  large 
and  small,  is  that  “Grandpop  did  it 
this  way,  and  so  will  I.”  As  a  result, 
this  vast  potential,  this  “third  leg”  to 
wholesale  and  retail  distribution, 
lags  in  a  State  where  it  could  be 
most  beneficial  to  every  branch  of 
the  industry,  espeically  to  producers 
and  consumers. 

Both  schools  and  industry,  the  two 
major  markets  for  milk  vendors, 
offer  unlimited  possibilities  for  in¬ 
creasing  sales  of  Class  I  milk.  The 
three-year-old  Special  Federal  Milk 
Program  which  has  been  extended 
for  two  years  and  increased  to  75 
million  dollars  a  year  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  success  of  milk  vend¬ 
ing  programs. 

Nationwide,  more  than  62,000 
schools  are  participating  in  the 
special  milk  program,  with  more 
than  16  million  school  children 
drinking  milk  under  this  and  the 
associated  school  lunch  program. 
New  York  State  has  6,305  elementary 
and  secondary  public  schools,  of 
which  only  3,644 — 58  per  cent — were 
participating  in  the  Federal  program 
as  late  as  March  of  this  year.  There 
are  comparative  figures  for  other 
States  having  similarly  large  popula¬ 
tions:  Illinois,  4,331  public  schools, 
with  3,780 — 87  per  cent — in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  program;  California,  4,330 
schools  with  4,315 — 99  per  cent — in 
the  program;  Massachusetts,  2,129 
schools  and  2,092—98  per  cent— 
participating. 

Using  subsidy  funds,  many  schools 
in  the  milk  program  have  installed 
vending  machines.  Others,  operating 
independently,  have  begun  milk 
vending  programs  of  their  own, 
either  through  outright  purchase  or 
on  a  lease  arrangement  with  dairies. 

In  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  board  of 
education  is  in  the  unique  position  of 
owning  its  $32,000  milk  vending 
operation.  The  board  has  set  up  at 
least  one  vendor  in  each  of  27  public 
schools  and  as  many  as  four  in  some 
schools.  George  Pross,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Saginaw  board,  has  this 
comment:  “Milk  vendors  not  only  help 
children  to  drink  more  milk,  but  they 
also  take  the  serving  burden  off  our 
teaching  staff.  We  want  the  children 
to  have  all  the  milk  they  want  or 
need,  and  the  vendors  make  it  a  lot 
easier  to  accomplish  that  purpose.” 

Dairyland  Co-operative  Creamery 
Co.,  of  Carson  City,  Mich.,  has  found 
milk  vending  a  very  profitable  ven¬ 
ture.  This  large  co-operative  has  26 
distributors  operating  fi'om  one  to 
eight  machines  each.  The  average 
school  milk  vendor  in  the  area  sells 
over  100  units  each  school  day.  In¬ 
dividual  distributors  under  the 
Dairyland  plan  own  their  machines 
which  in  many  instances  were  fi¬ 
nanced  on  a  chattel  mortgage  basis. 
Dairyland  processes  and  packages 
fluid  milk  products  and  distributes 
them  throughout  much  of  Michigan’s 


lower  peninsula,  excluding  the  De¬ 
troit  metropolitan  area. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  installed  90  machines 
in  47  of  its  schools,  making  milk 
available  to  31,000  pupils  in  schools 
without  cafeterias.  Previously,  only 
11,000  students,  mostly  in  high 
schools  with  cafeterias,  could  buy 
milk.  The  Toledo  formula  pays 
dairies  6.1  cents  per  half  pint,  plus 
1.6  cents  to  cover  refrigeration  and 
vending  costs.  The  board’s  overhead 
cost  is  .3  cents  per  unit.  Thus  the 
actual  cost  of  buying  and  distributing 
the  milk  to  Toledo  students  is  eight 
cents  per  unit,  but  the  Ohio  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  uses  funds  under 
the  Federal  milk  program  to  make 
up  a  three-cent  difference  between 
the  nickel  the  pupil  pays  for  the  milk 
and  the  total  cost. 

However,  in  New  Yoi’k  City — 
rated  the  highest  in  potential  for 
“plus”  sales  through  industrial 
vending  —  and  even  though  encour¬ 
agement  has  been  provided  by 
Health  Commissioner  Baumgartner 
in  various  ways,  New  York  City 
dealers,  by  some  strange  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  own,  have  managed  to 
keep  out,  or  at  least  hold  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  the  advance  of  industrial  “on- 
the-spot”  consumption. 

Often  rural  farm  groups  or  civic 
organizations  take  the  responsibility 
for  installing  milk  vendors,  some 
going  a  step  farther  and  operating 
them.  Future  Farmers  of  America 
chapters  frequently  use  vendors  as 
money-making  projects  as  well  as  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  making  milk 
available  to  more  people.  In  Clare- 
more,  Oklahoma,  for  example,  an 
FFA  chapter  earns  from  $15  to  $25 
a  month  from  its  vendor,  over  and 
above  payments  made  to  the  dairy 
for  the  machine. 

In  industrial  plants,  the  milk  vend¬ 
ing  picture  is  also  bright. 

Two  milk  vendors  installed  in 
an  eastern  steel  plant  recently 
sold  a  total  of  5,309  units  in 
eight  days.  Officials  who  once  op¬ 
posed  installation  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  changed  their  minds  when 
they  found  that  their  workers  were 
visiting  vendors  in  a  neighboring 
plant  to  bring  back  loads  of  milk  in 
cartons.  Ultimately,  the  steel  plant 
expects  to  install  80  machines  by 
request  of  various  departments. 

The  Weatherill  Dairy  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  found  that  its  50  vending  ma¬ 
chines,  most  of  them  at  Lockbourne 
Air  Base,  were  selling  so  much  milk 
that  it  was  necessary  to  x’ound  up 
new  sources  of  supply. 

Schools,  industries,  service  sta¬ 
tions,  supermarkets,  recreation  areas, 
and  public  buildings  are  mak¬ 
ing  vended  milk  available  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  brand  new  customers — to 
those  who  have  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  it  as  a  refreshment 
item  away  from  home. 

The  possibilities  for  expansion  are 
unlimited  throughout  the  entire 
United  States,  and  especially  in  New 
York,  the  second  largest  dairy  State 
in  the  country. 


NEW  '56  SUPPORTS* 


FROM 

TO 

FACTORY  4  Q  j  cr 

MILKCcwr)  **-'3 

$3.25 

BUTTER  0-B)  56. 

58.6^ 

WHEAT  (su)  $|.8| 

$2.00 

CORN  CBUJ  $  |  .40 

$1.50 

riceccwt)  $4.04 

$4  .50 

*AS  INCREASED  BY  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
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Defeat  the  Heat 

8285.  A  cute  playsuit  for  tots,  with  button-on 
skirt;  sleeves  or  none.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  years. 
Size  2,  sunsuit,  1%  yards  of  35-inch;  skirt, 

%  yard.  25  cents. 


8377.  Lace  -  trimmed 
sun  dress  for  juniors, 
with  pert  bolero  for 
street  wear.  Sizes  11, 
12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size 
12,  dress,  4 3A  yards  of 
35-inch;  bolero,  1 3A 
yards.  25  cents. 


1242 

Collarless  day- 
w  i  t  h  pretty 
slanted  detail.  Sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42. 
Size  14,  4  yards  of  39- 
inch.  25  cents. 


8344.  Cool  summer  clas¬ 
sic  in  half-sized,  fitted 
perfection.  Sizes  12x/2, 
14%,  I6V2,  181/2,  201/2, 
22V2,  241/2.  Size  141/2, 
41/4  yards  of  35-inch; 
%  yard  contrast.  25 
cents. 


8288.  Simple  as  can 
be  and  so  lovely. 
Dress  and  brief 
jacket  set  —  flattery 
for  the  matron.  Siz¬ 
es  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48,  50,  52.  Size 
38,  dress,  4%  yards 
of  35-inch;  bolero, 
1%  yards  25  cents. 


8288 

36-52  / 


83 44 

12'4 


Send  25  cents  more  for  your  copy  of  Spring  and 
Summer  ’56  Issue  of  our  pattern  book,  Basic 
FASHION. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address  and  style 
numbers;  do  not  forget  to  include  sizes!  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Tried  -  and  True! 


Slip  the  top  of  a  man’s  sock  over 
the  bottom  of  the  bleaching  fluid 
bottle.  This  will  help  you  to  pick  it 
up  and  hold  it  with  wet  or  soapy 
hands. 


If  jelly  is  rubbery,  probably  fruit 
used  was  under-ripe.  It  should  be 
firm-ripe;  or  jelly  may  have  been 
cooked  too  long.  Watch  clock  when 
using  powdered  or  bottled  pectin. 
If  no  pectin  is  added,  cook  to  jelli¬ 
fying  stage.  .  .that  is,  when  two 
drops  merge  and  slide  off  side  of 
spoon. 


“May  I  interest  you  in  something 
special,  ma’am?” 


Her  family  encourages  her  to  enter  cooking  contests 


Expert  Cook  From  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Wins  35  Awards  at  State  Fair 


No  wonder  Marilyn,  Trudi,  and 
Robert  look  so  pleased  over  Mrs. 
Willard  Owens’  cooking  awards  .  .  . 
she  won  all  66  ribbons  in  just  four 
years  of  cooking  competition.  Last 
year  alone  Mrs.  Owens  won  a  total 
of  35  awards — all  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

With  a  husband  and  three  child¬ 
ren  to  care  for,  Mrs.  Owens  natural¬ 
ly  gets  plenty  of  chance  to  practice 
her  cooking.  And  whenever  she 
makes  yeast-raised  specialties  she 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy,”  she 
says.  “And  I  like  the  way  I  can  keep 
a  supply  handy  in  my  cupboard. 
This  dry  yeast  stays  fresh  for 
months  at  a  time.” 


You  hear  words  like  these  from 
prize-winning  cooks  all  over  the 
country.  And  when  top  cooks  praise 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
you  know  it’s  good!  In  fact  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  is  guaranteed  fresher  and 
faster  rising  or  double  your  money 
back.  And  it’s  so  much  easier  to 
serve  yeast-raised  specialties  with 
this  dry  yeast  always  handy — you 
can  keep  it  for  months  right  on 
your  shelf.  When  you  bake  at  home 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast. 

Gef  the  New 
“Thrifty  Three” 

Another  fine  product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WOOL 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


FEET  HURT? 


Try  DR.  BARROM’Slu  hurts 

New  FOOT 

•cushions 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt 
when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
Off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.”— T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
NOW!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

Dept.  5-F,  177  East  75th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


N-E-W  FALSE  PLATE 

Hk.  From  Your  Old  One  in  24  hrs. 

AS  10W  AS  s15  — 


I  Your  Old.  Loose,  Cracked  or 
I  Broken  plate  beautifully  remade 
by  competent  dental  specialists.  You  get  a  new,  high¬ 
est  quality,  light-weight,  guaranteed-to-fit  plate  at  a 
big  saving.  What’s  more — you  get  a  30-DAY  TRIAL 
on  a  money  back  guarantee!  No  impressions.  Send 
name  at  once  for  full  details.  Guarantee  Dental  Labor¬ 
atory,  Inc.,  803  South  Blvd.,  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  Dept.  96. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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IETHRLHIRE  with  CRAG*  fly  repellent 
kills  flies  in  seconds! 

SAFE  Harmless  to  humans,  livestock,  pets;  U.S.D.A.  approved  for  dairy  use. 

QUICK  Average  40-cow  barn  can  be  treated  in  1  minute. 

ECONOMICAL  Only  costs  !4c  per  cow  per  application.  Keeps  cows  contented, 
milk  production  up. 


*T.M. — U.C.C. 


Ask  your  favorite  dealer  about  the  famous 
Lethalaire  method  of  fly  control,  or  write  to 
US.  Available  in  5,  and  30  lb.  containers. 

Lethalaire  Division 
VIRGINIA  SMELTING  CO. 

Box  841,  West  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Available  in  Canada  and  many  other  countries 


t  BUY  THE  TRACTOR 

\  THAT  GIVES  YOU 

j  MORE  FOR 

YOUR  MONEY 

in  power . . .  performance 
pride  of  ownership 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
ON  LOW,  EASY  TERMS 


Reaver 

wEJ  riding  trarfor 


Designed  and  built  for  the  job  by  precision  crafts¬ 
men.  6  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine  .  .  .  finest  available. 
22  heavy-duty  matched  implements  and  accessories. 
Pays  for  itself  in  year  'round  performance  and  low, 
low  maintenance.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
FOUR  MODELS  .  .  .  wheel  or  patented  tiller  steer¬ 
ing.  Sold  and  serviced  nationwide.  For  literature, 
write  Dept.  RY. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

BuildersofHigh  Production  Machinery  Since  1849 


ALLUME  •  STEELUME 


Obtain  Free  Plans, 
Details,  Estimates 
From  Responsible 
Dealers 

tRECO  Mobile  Speed-Roll  and  Speed-Tow 
Units  Also  Available. 


Manufactured  by 
IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Eugene,  Oregon 


SURE  MO /Sr,, 
(SPftlNK  o«<f  SPRINKlQ 


For  a  NON-STOP 

harvest 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  makes  a 
fluffy,  airy,  broad-based  windrow  that 

•  cures  sooner  and  better 

•  anchors  itself  against  wind 

•  practically  eliminates  discoloration  and 
cracking,  so  there's  less  dockage 

•  cleans  out  dirt  and  stones  as  windrow  is 
laid 

•  ■  combines  with  so  much  less  damage,  nets 

you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  grade  beans 

All  this  in  one  simple  operation  —  windrow 
-as  you  cut !  For  complete  details,  contact 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  INNES  BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  Innes  Company,  -  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


1956  Farm  Fairs 

in  New  York  State 

Fair 

Location 

Dates 

New  York  State . 

.Syracuse  . 

. Sept.  1-8 

Afton  . 

.Afton  . 

. Aug.  13-18 

Albany,  Schenectady,  Greene  Cos.. 

Altamont  . 

. Aug.  20-25 

Allegany  County . 

.Angelica  . 

. Aug.  8-11 

Broome  County . 

.Whitney  Point 

. July  29 -Aug.  4 

I  Cattaraugus  County . 

.Little  Valley. . 

. Aug.  28  -  Sept.  1 

Chautauqua  County . 

.Dunkirk  . 

. Sept.  3-8 

Chemung  County . 

.Horseheads  . . . 

. Aug.  12-18 

Chenango  County . 

.Norwich  . 

. Aug.  6-11 

Clinton  County . 

.Morrisonville  . 

. Aug.  28-31 

Columbia  County . 

.Chatham  . 

Delaware  Valley . 

.Walton  . 

. Aug.  28  -  Sept.  1 

Dundee  . 

.Dundee  . 

Dutchess  County . 

.Rhinebeck  . . . . 

Erie  County . 

.Hamburg  . 

. Aug.  18-25 

Essex  County . 

.Westport  . 

. Aug.  14-18 

Franklin  County . 

.Malone  . 

Genesee  County . 

.Alexander  .... 

. Aug.  13-18 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders’ . 

.Avon  . 

. Sept.  1-2 

Hemlock  Lake . 

.Hemlock  . 

Jefferson  County . 

.Watertown  . . . 

. Aug.  20-25 

Lewis  County . 

.Lowville  . 

. Aug.  14-18 

Livingston  County . 

.Caledonia  .... 

. Aug.  7-11 

Madison  County . 

.Brookfield  . . . . 

Monroe  County . 

.Henrietta  . 

Montgomery  County . 

.Fonda  . 

Nassau  County . 

.  Westbury  .... 

. Sept.  8-16 

Oneida  County . 

.Boonville  .... 

. July  30 -Aug.  4 

Ontario  County . 

.Canandaigua  . 

Orange  County . 

.Middletown  . . . 

Oswego  County . 

.Sandy  Creek. . 

. Aug.  21-25 

Otsego  County . 

.Morris  . 

. Aug.  27 -Sept.  1 

Rensselaer  County . 

.Schaghticoke  . 

. Aug.  31  -  Sept.  5 

St.  Lawrence  County . 

.Gouverneur  . . 

Saratoga  County . 

.Ballston  Spa.. 

. Aug.  27-31 

Schoharie  County . 

.Cobleskill  .... 

. Sept.  11-15 

Seneca  County . 

.Waterloo  . 

. Aug.  27-31 

Steuben  County . 

.Bath  . 

. Sept.  3-8 

Tioga  County . 

.Owego  . 

. July  22-29 

Tompkins  County . 

.Ithaca  . 

. Aug.  6-11 

Trumansburg  . . . 

.Trumansburg  . 

.A... Sept.  12-15 

Ulster  County . 

.Kingston  . 

. Aug.  15-16 

Washington  County . 

.Greenwich  . . . 

Wayne  County . 

.Palmyra  . 

. Aug.  14-18 

Wyoming  County . 

.Pike  . 

Yates  County . 

.Penn  Yan . 

. July  18-21 

1956  4-H  and  FFA  Fairs  in 

New  York 

Cortland  County . 

.Cortland  . 

. Aug'.  6-11 

Greene  County . 

.Windham  . 

. Aug.  10 

Niagara  County . 

Lockport  . 

. Aug.  14-16 

Orleans  County . 

Albion  . 

. Aug.  8-11 

Sullivan  County . 

Grahamsville  . 

. Aug.  29-30 

Warren  County . 

Warrensburg  .. 

. Aug.  16-18 

Federal  Gas  Tax 
Refunds 

Farmers  can  obtain  a  refund  of 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  all  gaso¬ 
line  used  on  the  farm  for  farming 
purposes  under  the  law  recently  ap¬ 
proved  by  President  Eisenhower. 
The  present  Federal  tax  rate  is  two 
cents  a  gallon.  Under  the  new  law, 
refund  payments  will  be  made  be¬ 
ginning  June  30  on  gasoline  pur¬ 
chased  and  used  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1956.  Thereafter,  refunds 
will  be  made  for  the  one-year 
periods  from  July  1  to  June  30. 

To  get  this  first  six-month  refund, 
farmers  must  file  claims  between 
June  30  and  October  1.  Form  2240 
should  be  filled  out  and  filed  with 
the  district  director  of  internal  reve¬ 
nue.  The  form  is  available  at  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  offices,  from  county 
agents,  and  at  many  banks  and  post- 
offices. 

Refunds  are  limited  to  the  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline  used  by  a  farmer  for 
farming  purposes  in  carrying  on 
trade  or  business  on  a  farm  located 
in  the  United  States.  Farmers  may 
also  request  refunds  of  taxes  on  any 
gasoline  used  on  their  farms  by  cus¬ 
tom  operators  in  connection  with 
cultivating  the  soil  and  raising  or 
harvesting  any  agricultural  or  horti¬ 
cultural  commodity.  No  refunds  are 
allowed  on  fuel  used  off  the  farm. 
Refunds  will  be  made,  however,  of 
taxes  on  Diesel  and  special  fuels 
used  on  the  farm.  All  who  expect 
to  file  claims  should  keep  sufficient 
records  to  verify  their  accuracy. 


"Minute  Mara"  Milk 

Group 

At  a  meeting  of  55  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Westfield,  Pa.,  area  held  last 
month  at  the  North  Fork  Grange 
Hall,  a  “Minute  Man”  organization 
was  set  up  to  obtain  higher  milk 
prices  for  producers.  Their  goal  is  a 
$5.00  blend  price.  Farmers  in  the 
area  are  now  receiving  $3.60-3.70 
per  cwt. 

The  group  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Secretary 
Benson  to  give  dairymen  “produc¬ 
tion  payments”' so  as  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  their  production 
costs  and  their  milk  returns,  if  no 
other  means  can  be  found  to  in¬ 
crease  their  milk  income. 

Lyman  Dibble  of  Westfield  was 
elected  temporary  president;  George 
Ackley,  vice-pres.;  and  Wallace  Ack¬ 
ley,  secy.  The  principal  speaker  at 
the  meeting  was  Edward  Cooke  of 
Van  Etten,  N.  Y.,  who  helped  organ¬ 
ize  a  recent  dairy  meeting  at  Owego, 
N.  Y.  The  group  adopted  the  name 
“Minute  Men  of  the  New  York  Milk- 
shed.” 


Two  weeks  later  a  similar  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Troupsburg,  N.  Y., 
Central  School  Auditorium;  Lyman 
Dibble  presided  as  chairman.  After 
lengthy  discussion  the  group  adopted 
the  resolution  that  was  approved  at 
the  earlier  Westfield  meeting  calling 
for  a  $5.00  blend  price. 

Temporary  officers  elected  were: 
Elbert  Potter  president;  Ronald 
Harrington  first  vice-pres.;  Wayne 
Benton  second  vice-pres.;  and  Owen 
Knowles  secretary. 
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When  Livestock  Are  Kept  Cool 

—More  Milk,  More  Gains,  Less  Feed 


It  will  pay  farmers  to  build  live¬ 
stock  buildings  with  an  eye  to  low- 
cost  construction,  to  better  operating 
efficiency,  and  to  keeping  animals 
cooler  in  Summer,  says  Harry  L. 
Garver,  USDA  farm-building  special¬ 
ist.  He  advises  farmers  to  think  of 
new  livestock  barns  and  other  farm 
structures  as  tools  to  do  a  job  at 
hand,  flexible  enough  to  be  easily 
adapted  to  changes  in  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  low  enough  in  cost  to  be 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  more 
suitable  buildings,  if  this  becomes 
desirable. 

“Some  old  stone  barns,”  he  points 
out,  “may  be  beautiful  monuments  to 
the  past,  but  too  often  they  wall  in 
the  farmer  with  out-moded  methods, 
making  him  a  slave  to  the  four-tined 
fork,  and  to  many  arduous  and  un¬ 
loved  chores.”  Besides  providing 
greater  efficiency  at  low  cost,  live¬ 
stock  barns  of  the  future  will  be 
designed  especially  to  help  animals 
maintain  high  productivity  during 
hot  weather,  Garver  believes.  Citing 
research  that  show's  the  value  of 
cool  buildings,  he  sees  a  trend  in 
farm  architectural  design  toward  in¬ 
suring  optimum  summer  comfort, 
with  less  emphasis  on  keeping  ma¬ 
ture  animals  warm  in  Winter.  Very 
young  livestock  and  poultry  must 
continue,  of  course,  to  have  proper 
protection  against  cold,  he  recog¬ 
nizes. 

Garver  points  out  that  dairy  cows 
can  stand  fairly  cold  weather  but 
are  quick  to  react  \o  heat.  Milk  flow 
in  Jerseys  declines  little  until  tem¬ 
peratures  get  down  to  about  25  de¬ 
grees  F.  Most  well-fed  Holsteins  pro¬ 
duce  well  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
five  degrees.  But  feed  consumption 
and  milk  production  begin  dropping 
off  rapidly  in  Holsteins  above  75  de¬ 
grees  and  in  Jerseys  above  80  de¬ 
grees.  At  105  degrees,  eating  and 
milk  flow  virtually  stop  in  both 
breeds. 

Hot  weather  also  cuts  down  on 
rates  of  gain  in  beef  calves.  Garver 
points  out.  Experiments  by  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  show  that  Shorthorn  calves 
particularly,  and  Santa  Gertrudis 
calves  to  a  lesser  degree,  gained 
more  when  kept  for  a  year  in  a  50- 
degree  constant-temperature  struc¬ 
ture  than  they  did  in  an  open  shelter. 
Calves  maintained  the  year  around  at 
a  temperatux-e  of  80  degi'ees  gained 
less  than  those  in  open  shelter. 

Research  indicates  that  even  sim¬ 
ple  steps  taken  to  keep  cattle  cooler 
in  hot  climates  will  pay  dividends. 
Best  shelter  against  summer  heat, 
Garver  says,  is  a  shaded  yard  fenced 
by  wire,  especially  if  surrounded  by 
green  vegetation.  One  of  the  most 
effective  shade  materials  is  hay 
spread  on  a  slatted  canopy  about  12 
feet  high.  High  board  fences  and 
broad  suiffaces  of  buildings  near 
barnyards  should  be  avoided,  since 
they  reflect  and  re-radiate  substan¬ 
tial  amounts  of  heat  to  cattle,  even 
when  they  are  standing  under  shade. 
Shelters  built  so  they  can  be 


opened  to  the  cool  northern  sky  in 
Summer — and  to  available  sun  on  the 
south  side  in  Winter — may  be  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective.  Garver  sug¬ 
gests  a  pole  structure,  with  straw 
spread  on  the  roof  and  bales  of  hay 
or  straw  forming  the  thi’ee  closed 
sides,  as  one  way  to  provide  excel¬ 
lent  shelter  at  low  cost. 

University  of  California  studies 
show?  that  pigs  weighing  100  pounds 
gain  an  additional  100  pounds  on  less 
feed  when  they  ai’e  kept  at  about  70 
degrees  F.  than  at  other  tempera¬ 
tures.  Hogs  weighing  around  200 
pounds  use  feed  most  efficiently  at 
60  degrees.  The  amount  of  feed  saved 
at  these  optimum  temperatui-es, 
Garver  says,  is  enough  to  pay  for 
good  pig  housing  in  a  faiifly  short 
time. 

In  tests  at  the  California  station, 
beef  cattle  in  a  corral  equipped  with 
an  electric  fan  gained  a  pound  more 
per  day  than  cattle  kept  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  without  fanning  dur¬ 
ing  three  summer  months  in  1955. 
Cooling  the  drinking  water  for  these 
animals  from  around  90  degi'ees,  the 
summer  temperature  of  in'igation 
water  in  the  area,  to  65  degrees  also 
proved  beneficial. 

Design  emphasis  on  low-cost  con¬ 
struction,  on  more  efficient  oper¬ 
ations — including  increased  use  of 
power  equipment — and  on  flexibility 
is  already  showing  up  in  new  live¬ 
stock  buildings.  Modeim  structures  for 
loose  housing  of  daii'y  cows  are  good 
examples  of  the  trend  toward  open¬ 
ness,  low  cost,  and  flexibility.  Loose 
housing  readily  permits  changes  in 
daii’y  herd  size  or  a  shift  from  daii'y 
farming  to  beef  cattle  with  no 
changes  except  remodeling  the  milk¬ 
ing  room  for  storage  or  other  use. 
Portable  hog  houses  and  farrowing 
crates  can  be  moved  into  loose¬ 
housing  sheds  when  required  by  cold 
weather.  With  a  few  portable  pens 
and  fences,  the  sheds  can  be  easily 
adapted  for  lambing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  owner  sees  more  profit 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  than  in  live¬ 
stock,  he  can  readily  convert  his 
loose  housing  into  packing  sheds. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 
Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Most  farmers  who  have  stem-crushers  say  they  speed  up  field  drying  of  hay 
by  at  least  a  half  day.  This  power  take-off  model  is  simple  in  construction, 
is  capacious,  and  is  relatively  low  in  cost. 


l£l  in  New  England 


Fastest-growing  in  the  entire  Northeast 


The  Reason.  .  .  .  RESULTS! 


Livestock  feeds  and  feed  supplements  are 
only  as  good  as  the  results  they  deliver  on  the 
farm. 

That’s  why  -  -  year  after  year  -  -  people  use 
far  more  Wirthmore  in  New  England  than 
any  other  feed. 

Irt  all  other  northeastern  states,  too,  Wirth¬ 
more  Feeds  are  demonstrating  by  performance 
on  the  farm  that  they  have  what  it  takes  to 
make  money  for  you. 

The  combination  of  Wirthmore  quality, 
Wirthmore  service  and  Wirthmore  feeds  is 
hard  to  beat.  Try  it,  and  see! 

Wirthmore  Feeds  are  available  throughout 
the  Northeastern  states.  Write  us  for  name 
of  dealer  nearest  you. 


WIRTHMORE 

FEEDS 

525  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Malden  48,  Mass 


ALL  IMPROVED 

'EASY-ALL" 

COMFORT  STALL 


STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT,  INC 

ManufacfOrers  of  a  Complete  Line 

of  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 

BEL  AIR.  MARYLAND  __ 


See  your  STANDARD  Dealer  or  Write  fo 
FREE  Catalog.  —  STANDARD  EQUIP. 
Inc.  Dept.  DE-12E,  EEL  AIR,  MARYLANI 


bens  Permits  you  to  drive 
*  "vltTlfYO  1  L,IY  t|,ru  j0g  Scientific  amber 
lens  fit  all  cars,  trucks  and  buses.  Unbreakable. 
Just  press  on  when  needed.  $1.00  set  prepaid. 

Our  New  Gift  Catalog  Free. 

KIRBY  SALES  CO.,  VERO  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


Cel  V/eld-Crele  .  .  .  the  amazing,  liquid 
bonding  agent  which  enables  you  to 
permanently  bond  new  concrete  ...  or 
cement  topping  .  . .  directly  to  old  concrete. 
Eliminates  need  for  chipping,  drilling, 
roughening,  scarifying  of  old 
concrete  base.  Ideal  for  perma¬ 
nently  repairing  concrete  floors, 
steps,  walls,  driveways,  curbings, 
sidewalks,  ceilings.  Weld-Crete 
also  permanently  bonds  new  con¬ 
crete  directly  to  brick,  wood, 
masonite,  gypsum  board,  con¬ 
crete  block,  metal,  ceramic  tile 
.  .  .  even  glass!  Job-proved  for 
over  8  years.  Specified  by  lead¬ 
ing  architects  and  contractors  because  they  know  a 
Weld-Crete  bond  is  ageless  .  .  .  never  lets  got  Tensile 
strength  over  660  ibs.  per  sq.  inch.  Shear  strength  about 
400  Ibs.  per  sq.  inch.  Apply  to  old  surface  with  brush 
or  spray  gun.  Then  finish  off  with  new  concrete  or 
cement  topping.  Covers  250-400  sq.  ft.  per  gallon 
depending  on  surface  conditions. 


If  your  building  supply  or  hardware  dealer  doesn't 
have  Weld-Crete,  write  for  literature  ...  or  send  check 
or  money  order  for  "Get  Acquainted"  Trial  Quart. 
Only  $3.49,  postage  prepaid.  Address  Larsen  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  4932  Elm  St.,  Bethesda,  Md. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


June  16;  1956 
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Look  tit  tk  Reco/mL 

of  Hubbard  Farms 
Broiler  Chickens  at  the  Tests! 


Growth  is  only  half  the 
White  Mountain  story. 

Eating  quality  is  far  superior. 
Let’s  give  the  public  the  best. 
Write  for  free  folder. 

♦White  Mountain  is  a  trade  name 


■ 

.  ' 

■ 

S:Vi.  y, 


FARMS 


Box  12 


Walpole, 

Tel.:  Skyline  6-3311 


N.  H. 


Branch  Hatchery 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ill 

. 


No  other  breeding  farm  has 
ever  placed  first  in  growth  so 
many  times. 

White  Mountains  were  first 
in  growth  in  three  out  of  last 
four  Massachusetts  Tests. 

White  Mountains  or  Silver 
Mountain  Rocks  were  first  in 
growth  in  all  of  last  four  New 
Hampshire  Tests. 


1956 

TEST  RESULTS 

Massachusetts  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth — 4.18  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
1st  in  total  returns  over  feed  cost 

New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth — 4.29  lbs.  at  1 1  weeks 

Georgia  Broiler  and  Breeder  Test: 

1st  in  growth — 3.89  lbs.  at  10  weeks 

■  "x-'  A  ,-Y‘  •>  ’• 

. 
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STOP  CESSPOOL  OVERFLOW 
CLEAN  OUT  SEPTIC  TANK 


NON-ACID!  NON-CAUSTIC!  ABSOLUTELY  NON-CORROSIVE  TO  METAL! 

QT.  SIZE 


$ 


ONLY 

98 

ppd. 


Use  CESS-KLEEN,  the  most  amazingly  ef¬ 
fective  lasting-action  chemical  cleaner  ever 
developed  for  cesspool,  septic  tank  and  clog- 
ged-up  drains.  One  application  lasts  indefin¬ 
itely.  Can't  harm  plumbing  or  stain  porcelain 
or  tile.  Non-corrosive  to  all  metals.  Harmless 
on  skin  contact.  Takes  10  seconds  to  use! 

All  You  Do  Is  Pour  It  Down  The  Drain  Once! 
ONE  APPLICATION  PERFORMS  8  CLEAN-UP  MIRACLES 


3 


Enough  for  8-ft. 
deep  pool 


1.  Eliminates  solids  with  instant 
bacteria  action. 

2.  Strips  grease  and  grime  from 
cesspool  walls. 

3.  Eliminates  grease  trap 
clogging. 

4.  Allows  water  to  penetrate 
[ground,  stops  cesspool  overflow. 


5.  Undogs  household  drains  in 
seconds. 

6.  Ends  all  bad  odors. 

7.  Aids  plant  growth  around 
cesspool. 

8.  Saves  you  many  dollars  in 
professional  cleaning  bills. 


COMPLETE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 

&»UU3fUsed  with  thrilling  success  by  thousands  of  home  owners  —  in. 
T tkf—i  stitutions,  industries,  schools,  municipal  governments.  Approved 

- '  by  famous  Edel  Chem.  Labs.  Try  it  yourself.  If  not  delighted, 

return  empty  container  for  full  refund. 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 


tern's  Nurseries 


DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


the  Pennsylvania  OH  that 
keeps  your  motor  young! 

Ask  your  Car  Dealer  or  Independent  Service  Station  I 


The  man  and  the  bird.  How 
much  do  they  count  in  this 

Booming  Broiler  Business? 


ESPITE  its  booming  busy¬ 
ness,  the  broiler  industry 
is  quiet  at  heart — not  from 
confidence  but  from  doubt. 
It  is  not  sure  of  where  it 
is  going  and  not  certain  it 
wants  to  go  anyway.  Yet 
broilers  have  become  big  American 
business;  last  year  over  one  billion 
were  sold. 

Broiler  areas  all  over  the  country 
are  in  trouble.  Prices  are  at  or  below 
costs  of  production.  Yet  more  broiler 
eggs  are  set,  more  broiler  houses 
are  built,  and  more  broiler  buyers 
yell  “Produce  us  more!”  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  building  on  glut. 

It  all  may  be  inevitable.  The  enter¬ 
prise  grew  like  a  radish,  was  suckled 
perhaps  spoiled — by  the  war,  and 
its  financing  fled  from  the  farms 
where  it  belongs.  Bona  fide  indepen¬ 
dent  producers  became  cocksure  at 
30-cents-per-pound  prices;  they  grew 
suddenly  rich.  And  they  were  joined 
by  every  Jack  Henry  of  part-time 
farmer,  general  farmer  and  city 
jewelryman  who  could  see  broilers 
either  as  bliss  or  as  boom.  Volume 
shot  up;  prices  plunged  down.  The 


Most  Delmarva  poultrymen  say  broil¬ 
er  success  is  impossible  without  love 
for  the  business  and  the  birds.  Here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Harris ,  Denton, 
Md.,  fondle  some  biddies  from  their 
new  37,000-chick  batch. 

easy  days  passed;  bills  for  chicks 
and  feed  piled  up,  and  growers  got 
scared.  They  started  to  grow  birds 
for  feed  men,  for  hatchery  men,  for 
processors  on  no-risk  management- 
labor-housing  deals.  Chicks  sold,  feed 
moved,  and  processing  lines  were 
filled.  But  there  came  a  void  to  Ameri¬ 
can  poultry  farming;  private  risk 
and  personal  responsibility  were 
gone.  Frenzied  financiers  were  beat¬ 
ing  free  enterprise,  except  theirs,  to 
death.  Farmers  became  feeders  of 
birds. 

Not  all  the  independent  operators 
died  in  the  grand  take-over  of  the 
broiler  business  by  absentee  land¬ 
lords,  however.  On  Delmarva,  for  in¬ 
stance,  some  10  per  cent  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  still  operate  on  their  own.  But, 
according  to  most  viewers  of  the 
poultry  picture,  they  haven’t  a 
chance.  They  erred  in  clinging  this 
long  to  their  independence,  it  is 
said,  and  they  ought  to  get  on  the 
broiler  bandwagon  to  “full  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  industry”  just  as  soon 
as  they  can. 

Men  like  James  Harris  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  Caroline  County  do  not  look 
forward  to  such  a  trip.  They  think 
the  hatchery  and  feed  men  have 
rammed  enough  chicks  and  mash 
down  the  industry’s  craw,  with  pro¬ 
cessors  only  too  happy  to  take  it  all 
out  as  birds  at  a  profit.  They  do  not 
think  it  fair— and  wonder  it  it’s  le¬ 
gal — for  feed  mills  and  hatcheries  to 
produce  broilers  at  a  loss — or  little 
gain — so  long  as  a  profit  is  made  on 
feed  and  chicks.  Is  not  the  price  of 
feed  and  chicks  the  independents 
buy  obviously  too  high?  Are  not  the 
markets  rigged? 

James  Harris  began  raising  broil¬ 
ers  17  years  ago.  He  likes  the  poultry 
business;  there  is  “nothing  else  I 
would  rather  be  in.”  And  it  was  all 
right  until  after  the  war  when  feed 


men  said:  “We’ll  go  on  shares.” 

“If  feed  men  could  come  out  at  15 
cents  a  pound”,  he  says,  “that’s  the 
price  we’d  get.”  Harris  now  grows 
four  bunches  of  37,000  birds  a  year. 

He  would  come  out  all  right,  he 
feels,  if  prices  would  get  up  to  24-25 
cents  for  a  year;  “at  23  cents  you 
could  make  money.”  But  the  last  22- 
cent  price  was  in  November,  and  he 
cannot  grow  for  that.  Chicks  them¬ 
selves  cost  15  cents,  feed  almost  $100 
a  ton — and  going  up,  litter  is  $5.00  a 
ton  when  he  can  get  it,  and  then 
there’s  labor,  immunization  and 
medication — often  “just  a  waste  of 
money”,  coal,  insurance  and  equip¬ 
ment,  all  to  come  out  of  a  bird  now 
worth  less  than  20  cents  a  pound. 
“We’ve  got  to  do  something”,  he 
says,  “but  it  will  not  be  on  shares. 
There’s  no  profit  at  all  in  that;  the 
feed  men  make  sure  of  that.  Maybe 
it’s  coming  to  the  feed,  hatchery,  and 
processing  people  taking  over  entire¬ 
ly,  and  you  working  for  them.”  Hatch¬ 
eries  are  not  culling  birds,  he  feels — 
“air  sac  is  in  the  biddy  when  it 
comes”,  processors  are  freezing 
when  prices  are  low  and  closing 
down  when  high,  and  feed  men  are 
growing  birds  themselves  just  to 
profit  on  feed.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  tells,  the  Eastern  Shore 
Poultry  Growers  Exchange  is  lower¬ 
ing  prices  all  the  time  by  announc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  birds  for  sale  the 
next  day.  “The  buyers  are  in  cahoots” 
thinks  Harris;  “it’s  a  shame  the  way 
the  Delmarva  broiler  industry  is 
going.” 

Another  independent,  William 
Kleinwachter  of  Preston,  Md.,  agrees 
“It’s  bad;  the  big  operators  are  tak¬ 
ing  over.”  But  he  blames  the 
national  administration:  “the  little 
businessman  is  being  squeezed  out.” 
Kleinwachter  is  not  limited  to  just 
broilers  either;  he  does  produce 
some  70,000  birds  a  year,  but  also 
has  100  acres  of  tomatoes,  soybeans 
and  corn.  “The  only  thing  that  is 
going  to  save  .us  independents”,  he 
says,  “is  a  broiler  depression;  and 
we’re  going  to  hit  a  real  slump  this 
year.”  Yet,  he  reflects,  everybody  is 
so  much  tied  into  the  business  on 
Delmarva  that  “they’ll  try  to  main¬ 
tain  the  price  somehow.”  Another 
independent  producer,  Harry  Rieck, 
Jr.,  of  Preston,  Md.,  reports,  “You’ve 
got  to  have  good  chickens,  as  good 
as  you  can  grow,  and  you  won’t  make 
much  then.”  It’s  getting  tough  for 
growers  using  their  own  cash,  says 
Rieck,  but  he  would  rather  quit  than 
go  contract:  “It’s  a  matter  of  pride.” 
He’s  set  up  for  broilers  anyway; 
along  with  the  grains,  they  keep  help 
all  year.  “We  were  used  to  making 
money;  Georgia  wasn’t.  Maybe  we’ve 
got  to  take  less”,  he  says.  “But  the 
independent  grower  must  never 
think 'of  experience  as  substitute  for 
intelligence.” 

In  Sussex  Co.,  Delaware,  Earl 
Fleetwood  and  son  Roland  have 
been  in  broilers  a  long  time.  They 
had  a  capacity  of  20,000  until  1954’s 
Hazel  hurricane  knocked  down  half 
their  buildings.  But  they  have  built 
back  now  to  18,000  and  are  on  their 
way  to  30,000.  Operating  on  a  share 
deal,  they  provide  labor,  manage¬ 
ment  and  housing  for.  broiler  birds 
of  a  feed  company  at  three  quarters 
of  the  profit;  and  they  are  “doing 
good.”  Independent  once,  they  ^  do 
not  countenance  going  back:  “we 
couldn’t  make  anything.”  But  the 
price  would  have  to  get  way  down 
before  they  would  ever  think  of 
renting  at  $50  a  thousand  plus  a 
little  of  the  profit:  “We  prefer  direct 
profit-sharing.” 

Elwood  Workman  and  Sons  of 
Georgetown,  Delaware,  is  one  oi 
Delmarva’s  integrated  operations. 
The  family  started  with  broilers 
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YOUR  HENS  MAKE  BETTER  EGG¬ 
SHELLS  with  Lime  Crest  Galcite 

Crystals  —  Why  buy  2  when  1  will 
do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than 
shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both. 
Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
Assure  superior  eggshells.  Economi¬ 
cal.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America. 
DEPT.  l_-6,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hopo  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Large  type  or  Non  Sox  Pits.  Ckls. 

Mount  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns. ..  .$14.00  $28.00  $  3.00 

Wh.  Rox —  New  Hampshires. . .  14.00  26.00  12.00 

Hamps  Rox  —  Sex  Link . .  14.00  26.00  12.00 

Heavy  Asst.  . .  1 0.00  10.00 

Post  Paid  Live  Dei.  Guaranteed.  4  wk.  old  Leg  Pits 
50c  each.  -  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co. ) 


GOSLINGS 

more,  free 

B.  SANDER, 


Toulouse- Emden-Crosses.  $1.75  Starter!, 
$2.25  Range  size.  Orders  of  50  or 
delivery  within  100  miles. 

R.  D.  2,  HARPURSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


G-  U  I  M  E  A  S 

10  to  24,  35  cents  each;  25  to  99,  32  cents 
each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
Started.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
24  years.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

-  BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  ! 00  C.  O.  D. - — 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 

_ _ BE  LLEFONTE  70,  PE  NN A. _ 

PEAFOWL:  Blue  and  Black  Shouldered.  1955  Pairs 
$30;  1954  Pairs  Will  Breed  Spring  1956,  $45  Pair. 
A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

IF  QUALITY  COUNTS  WITH  YOU  GET  MEADOW- 
BROOK  USDA  Beltsville  Broadbreasts.  Free  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 

-  26  BREEDS,  99c  CHICK  SALE  - 

Thousands  Weekly.  Catalog.  100%  Alive.  F.  O.  B. 
THOMPSON  CHICKS.  SPRINGFIELD.  MISSOURI 

FISH:  For  ponds.  Bass.  Bream,  Minnows,  Frogs,  Crap- 

pies.  Live  del.  Zetts  Fish  .Hatchery,  Drifting  I,  Pa. 
GOSLINGS  —  Thousands  Hatching.  Literature  Free 

WARWICK  GOOSE  FARM, _ DENBIGH.  VIRGINIA 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1.000  yearly.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


♦  "'Suffered  and  bled  for  years  ...  in  72  hours  the  bleeding: 
stopped  ...  I  am  now  completely  well  and  recommend 
them  to  anyone,  says  Mr.  B.  of  L.  I. 

INTERNAL  METHOD— New -Fast- Easy 

CLIP  Tablets  are  swallowed  and  work  within.  They  reduce 
fewellinjr  and  promote  gentle  healing.  Now  you  can  discard 
the  messy  rectal  ointments,  and  get  at  the  real  problem.  CLIP 
brings  relief  from  pile  misery.  Recommended  by  physicians, 
pet  ELIP  tablets  today.  Order  direct.  Box  only  $2  postpaid. 

HIP  DISTRIBUTING  CORP.,  DeptRN-l,  Box  25,  Baldwin,  U..N.Y. 


FREE 


Check,  MO 

FREE 
U.  A.  T. 


WIN  A  TRACTOR 

WRITE  FOR  ENTRY  BLANK 

IRRIGATE,  SPRAY.  DRAIN  OR 
PILL  ANYTHING  —  ANYWHERE! 
Will  not  Rust — Clog — or  Leak.  Pat¬ 
ented  Seal.  Pumps  2800  gph,  420 
gph  at  75'  diigh  or  1600  gph 
from  25'  well.  Six  blade  impeller. 
Threaded  for  pipe.  %  inlet,  %  outlet. 
Use  %  to  %  hp  motor  7500  gph  9.95 
Heavier  2800  gph  8.95  Heavier  11.95 
or  COD — Money  Back  Guarantee 
Literature— Comparison  Charts. 

ENG.  Hlcksville  273,  N.Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1.  N.  Y. 


some  20  years  ago  and  grew  into 
more  or  less  of  a  grain-handling  firm 
just  to  feed  their  increasing  broiler 
flocks.  On  their  own  and  on  a  rental 
basis  they  are  responsible  for  the 
production  of  about  two  million  birds 
a  year.  Says  Creston  Workman,  “It 
doesn’t  look  good,  but  we’ve  been 
fooled  before.  If  we  have  another 
bad  year,  though,  the  Delmarva  deal 
may  crack  up  by  Fall.”  Nevertheless, 
he  says,  “we’re  increasing,  every¬ 
body’s  increasing.”'  He  puts  the  aver¬ 
age  per-pound  cost  of  producing 
broilers  at  21-22  cents  per  pound; 
yesterday’s  price  he  points  to  as 
20  cents. 

At  the  Eastern  Shore  Poultry 
Growers  Exchange  in  Selbyville, 
James  Winchester  senses  the  trend 
to  integration  everywhere  in  the 
broiler  business,  not  just  on  Delmar¬ 
va,  but  all  over  the  country — New 
England,  Shenandoah,  Georgia,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Texas  and  California.  “I  hate 
to  see  the  little  man  get  out”,  he 
says,  but  recognizing  broilers  as 
“the  lifeblood  of  the  Eastern  Shore”, 
he  adds,  if  it  takes  integration  to 
keep  it  flowing,  “let  it  come.”  The 
largest  percentage  of  Delmarva’s 
broilers,  Winchester  guesses,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  50  people.  “If  you’re  a  big 
man”,  he  says,  “you  can  hit  all  the 
markets;  a  little  man  with  three  to 
five  flocks  a  year  can  lose  a  lot  of 
money”  Any  man,  to  be  in  broilers 
by  himself,  he  thinks,  ought  to  have 
at  least  a  dollar  in  cash  per  bird. 
Private  growers  may  have  erred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  in  not  watching 
things  closely  after  early  success. 
“There  is  nothing  desperate  about 
the  situation”,  he  insists;  “we’ve 
strode  far.”  The  individual  may 
suffer,  he  foresees,  but  “what  little 
business  can  stay  in  business  any¬ 
way?  It  does  seem  a  shame,  but 
maybe  the  little  man  has  got  to  go 
to  work  for  the  big  man,”  The  Ex¬ 
change  was  set  up  about  four  years 
ago  to  foster  orderly  marketing  and 
to  stop  unethical  purchasing  prac¬ 
tices.  Some  1.75  million  of  Delmar¬ 
va’s  weekly  batch  of  three  million 
broilers  are  sold  through  daily  auc¬ 
tions  at  the  Exchange. 

In  Frankford,  Delaware,  a  poultry 
plant  is  idle  while  remodelling  pro¬ 
ceeds.  There,  despite  the  closing,  it’s 
said,  “Broilers  are  a  real  business 
now,  a  cut-throat  business.”  Nearby 
at  Cannon’s  Feed  Store,  Bertha 
Dukes  declares  in  the  firm’s  office, 
“We  are  primarily  broiler  produc¬ 
ers.”  With  some  share  business,  they 
grow  about  500,000  a  year.  The 
trouble,  as  she  sees  it,  is  overproduc¬ 
tion:  “They’re  still  building  houses; 
the  independents  are  just  afraid.” 
Georgia  and  Texas  are  growing,  she 
says,  and  “Texas  has  us  beat;  there 
will  be  a  lol  of  changes  in  the  next 
15  years.  It’s  all  getting  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  big  growers.” 

Townsend’s,  Inc.,  of  Millsboro, 
Delaware,  is  one  of  the  peninsula’s 
big  growers.  John  G.  Townsend,  Jrv 


The  Townsends  of  Millsboro,  Del. — 
John  G.  Ill,  John  G.,  Jr.,  and  Pres¬ 
ton  C.  (1.  -  r.) — * responded  to  agri¬ 
cultural  change.  A  few  years  ago  they 
were  second  largest  U.  S.  tree-fruit 
growers;  today  they  grow  grain,  mill 
poultry  feed,  and  produce  a  quarter 
million  broilers  a  week. 

says,  “It’s  not  going  back  to  last 
year.”  But  the  Townsends’  is  an  al¬ 
most  completely  integrated  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  soil  to  sale  of  birds. 
Corn  and  soybeans  are  grown,  feed  is 
milled,  eggs  are  hatched,  and  birds 
are  grown  for  sale  through  the  Ex¬ 
change.  They  keep  some  135,000  lay¬ 
ers  of  their  own,  grow  over  a  million 
bushels  of  corn  and  three-quarters 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  a  year, 
and  their  broilers  number  some 
quarter  million  a  week.  They  may 
have  an  extra  chance  to  work  a 
profit. 

A  leading  Delmarva  broiler  au¬ 
thority  reports  that  present  prices 
are  so  near  the  break-even  point  that 
in  many  instances  the  only  income  is 
that  on  feed  or  baby  chicks.  He 
sees  a  possible  place  in  the  Delmarva 
broiler  picture  for  the  independent 
who  grows  some  corn  for  his  birds, 
but  he  does  not  think  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  can  produce  a  better  bird. 
Practically  all  share  or  rental  opera¬ 
tors  were  independent  once  any¬ 
way,  he  points  out,  and  “they  are 
producing  better  birds  today  than 
they  ever  did  on  their  own.”  Another 
recognized  eastern  authority  on  poul¬ 
try  economics  suggests  that  any 
legal  moves  to  restrain  the  move 
toward  integration  of  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  would  soon  be  ruled  uncon¬ 
stitutional;  he  sees  cooperative  pur¬ 
chases  of  feed  and  supplies,  then 
cooperative  marketing  as  the  inde¬ 
pendents’  salvation. 

Still,  in  Dover,  hatcheryman 
Charles  Marker  sees  a  return  to  pri¬ 
vate,  independent  operation.  “We 
need  these  men”,  he  says,  “and  we 
need  more  of  them.  Quality  is  im¬ 
portant,  so  there  is  a  place  for  the 
individual  in  this  thing.  Anyone  who 
can  produce  a  superior  bird  is  going 
to  survive.”  His  advice  to  present  or 
prospective  independent  growers: 
“Buy  quality  feed  and  chicks”  and 
grow  the  birds  better.  “Some  day”, 
he  predicts,  “it’s  all  going  back  to 
the  independent  grower.”  On  Del¬ 
marva,  Mr.  Marker  may  have  all 
too  few  sharing  his  view. 

J.  N.  Bodurtha 


Effects  of  Harmonizing 


Is  there  sufficient  knowledge  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  use  of  diethylstilbestrol  in 
poultry,  especially  when  the  benefits 
are  so  dubious?  It  has  been  responsi¬ 
bly  reported-  that  stilbestrol  “is 
known  to  induce  cancer  under  some 
conditions.”  There  is  no  evidence 
that  hormone-implanted  chickens  (or 
cattle)  have  actually  induced  cancer 
in  humans,  it  is  said,  but  “female  sex 
hormones  (administered)  to  rats, 
mice  and  guinea  pigs  have  induced 
polyps,  fibroids  and  tumors.”  Even 
though  there  is  no  trace  of  the  hor¬ 
mones  in  the  meat  tissue,  it  is  not 
conclusive  there  is  no  danger.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  reported  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  minute  amounts  of 
estrogen  substances  (stilbestrol  et  al.) 
over  a  long  period  of  time  are  more 
effective  in  inciting  cancerous  tissue 
growth  than  are  intermittent  injec¬ 
tions  of  large  doses.  “.  .introduction 
of  estrogens  into  the  food  supply 


presents  the  problem  of  exposure  of 
human  beings  (to  possible  stimula¬ 
tion  of  cancer)  from  birth  onward” 
is  the  conclusion  of  some  scientists. 
How  can  we  keep  on  using  these 
hormones  in  our  chickens?  a.  d. 

Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

There  is  at  least  some  truth  in  the 
contention  about  possible  harmful 
effects  of  the  use  of  diethylstilbestrol 
in  finishing  animals  for  food  pur¬ 
poses.  The  presence  of  any  estrogen 
in  the  issues  of  animals  is  unlikely, 
however,  and  the  effect  of  small 
doses  over  a  long  series  of  years  is 
something  that  may  never  be  defi¬ 
nitely  determined.  One  objection  to 
the  use  of  such  products  is  the  fact 
that  they  add  only  fat  to  the  bird’s 
body  and  not  any  real  food  value  to 
the  end  product.  Evidently  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  pay  for  such  birds,  however, 
and,  if  so,  some  one  will  produce 
them.  c.  s.  p. 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


JUNE  1956 


POUNDS  OF 
FEED  PER 
DOZEN  EGGS 


is  a  Crazy 
Figure! 


Do  you  agree?  Or  disagree? 

If  you  have  a  3!/2  lb.  Leghorn  that  will 
average  250  eggs  per  bird  or  more  per  year 
and  lays  a  lot  of  small  eggs,  you’ll  get  a  won¬ 
derful  figure  on  “pounds  of  feed  per  dozen 
eggs."  Pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  and 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  eggs  are  two 
entirely  different  things.  The  last  four  years, 
during  the  summer  months,  there  has  been  a 
i  spread  of  15^  to  24<t  per  dozen  between  the 
s  price  of  mediums  and  large  white  eggs  on  the 
New  York  wholesale  market. 

Let’s  suppose  your  pullets  are  averaging  all 
24  oz.  eggs—  IV2  lbs.  per  dozen  and  are  taking 
J  41/2  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  of  these 
!  eggs.  Therefore,  this  is  a  feed  conversion  of 
I  3  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  eggs,  3:1  con¬ 
version.  O.K.,  if  your  birds  average  26  oz.  eggs, 
it  would  require  4.875  pounds  of  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dozen  eggs  at  a  3:1  ratio.  If  your  birds 
lay  only  22  oz.  eggs,  you  can  produce  a  dozen 
eggs  on  4.125  pounds  of  feed  per  dozen. 


Now,  if  there’s  a  spread  of  20<^  per  dozen 
this  summer  between  large  and  mediums,  you 
can  see  that  it  doesn’t  make  much  sense  for  a 
breeder  to  brag  that  his  stock  will  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  on  4.125  pounds  of  feed  when  a 
larger  egg  strain,  eating  %  pounds  of  feed 
more  per  dozen  at  an  extra  feed  cost  of  lVi^ 
per  dozen  will  lay  eggs  that  will  bring  20$ 
more  per  dozen. 

Bab  cock  Bessies  Just  Right  Size:  You’ll  find 
our  popular  strain  cross  —  the  Babcock  Bessie  — 
just  big  enough  to  give  you  high  rate  of  lay  of 
large  eggs  over  a  long  period  of  months.  You’ll 
find  their  feed  conversion  of  "pounds  of  feed 
per  pounds  of  eggs”  is  excellent.  They  come 
into  large  eggs  rapidly  and  yet  have  excellent 
persistency.  Body  weight  at  first  egg  3%  lbs.,  at 
a  year  of  age  a  little  less  than  4^2  lbs.  These 
are  approximate  average  weights. 

Babcock's  Summer  Chick  Sale:  You  can  pur¬ 
chase  Babcock  Bessies  and  Babcock  Barbaras 
this  summer  at  low  prices.  We  do  this  to  give 
you  a  bargain  on  our  fine  chicks;  to  keep  our 
breeders  busy  and  our  hatchery  busy  working. 
Same  chicks,  same  quality  but  low  price.  Please 
send  for  prices  and  catalog. 


Babcock's  Big  Poultrymen's  Barbecue — July 
10th:  Free  to  you  and  your  wife  or  husband. 
Held  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  State 
Poultrymen's  Get-lo-Gether.  Send  for  free  tickets. 
Sincerely, 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3R -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Get  $2  to  J3  More 

Per  Case  of  Eggs  With 

STERN’S  "Longevity”  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  of  the  yea7*JJ"' 

STERN  BROS.  HATCHERY,  S.  VINELAND,  N.  J 


TOP  lnegv„„In  breeder 

At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  New  low 
summer  prices.  Write  for 
free  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog. 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NEW...“B0B’S  WHITES” 

A  Proven  Cross  for  More  Eggs. 
Also  “Black  Beauties”,  popular 
Sex-linked  layers  and  famous 
Parks’-strain  Barred  Rocks  .  .  . 
The  money-making  birds 
that  have  outlasted  all  jjjm  IS 
other  strains  in  the  world.  /  § 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

BOB  PARKS  •  ALTOONA  10.  VA. 
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New  Holland  Baler  T wine  is 


Longer  and  Stronger 


How  do  you  know  what’s  in  a 
ball  of  twine?  You  can’t  tell  by 
looking  at  it.  Buying  some  twine 
and  starting  to  bale  with  it  is  the 
hard  way.  And  often  a  costly  way. 

But  the  one  sure  way  to  buy 
twine — and  know  what  you  are 
getting — is  to  buy  certified  twine. 
New  Holland  is  the  only  baler 
twine  that  is  certified  by  the  U.  S. 
Testing  Company,  an  independ¬ 
ent  testing  laboratory,  for  length, 
strength  and  uniformity. 

When  you  use  New  Holland 
Baler  Twine  you  can  be  sure  of 
getting  9,000  feet  of  pure,  im¬ 
ported  sisal  fiber  twine  .  .  .  with  a 
325-lb.  average  tensile  strength. 

This  is  twine  you  can  count  on 
to  stand  up  in  the  field.  You  can 
bale  ton  after  ton  of  hay,  hour 
after  hour,  without  scattering 
broken  bales  all  over  your  field. 
And  no  lost  time  while  stopping 
your  baler  to  fix  snarled  needles 
and  knotters.  With  good  twine 
like  this,  you  get  good  baling. 

Don’t  risk  your  valuable  hay 


crop  with  twine  made  from 
cheaper  fibers.  In  the  long  run  it’s 
cheaper  to  buy  the  best  twine  you 
can  buy — and  that's  New  Holland 
Baler  Twine.  See  your  New  Hol¬ 
land  dealer  today! 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp., 
New  Holland,  Pa. 


Look  for 
New  Holland's 
twine  twins 
in  every  ball 


New 

HOLLAND 


"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


The  current  flood  of  promotional  The  Road  Department  came  out 
material  on  chinchilla  breeding  is  the  very  same  day  that  your  letter 
now  being  rivaled  by  publicity  for  reached  them  and  cleaned  the  ditch 
nutria  ranching,  coming  mostly  from  out  very  good.  The  job  was  done 
the  Southwest.  Dealers  advise  us  that  we  had  asked  them  to  do;  it 
that  nutra  is  in  fair  demand  but  hadn’t  been  cleaned  since  we  lived 
not  as  popular  as  beaver.  What  the  here.  We  realized  that  all  the  water 
future  status  of  any  fur  will  be  couldn’t  be  removed  but  the  ditch 


no  one  knows.  The  market  is  always 
unpredictable.  Styles  change  in  fur 
as  in  other  things,  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  lost  in  fur  farm¬ 
ing.  Fox  farming  was  successful  and 
profitable  for  many  years,  but  in 
1949,  it  slumped  badly,  and  experi¬ 
enced  breeders  went  out  of  business 
with  huge  losses.  A  fur  dealer  re¬ 
cently  told  us  that  he  would  not 
think  of  trying  to  raise  any  of  the 
fur  animals. 

Domestic  nutria  has  been  on  the 
market  for  eight  years  or  more,  but 
dealers  say  that  it  is  definitely  in¬ 
ferior  to  South  American  skins. 
However,  the  first  display  of  a  coat 
made  of  ranch-raised  nutria  recently 
took  place  at  a  fur  meeting,  and  it 
was  said  to  be  very  soft  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  quality  of  the  domestic  nu¬ 
tria  may  improve,  as  the  associa¬ 
tions  claim,  through  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  and  breeding. 

A  writer  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  states  that 
the  animals  have  a  very  powerful 
bite  and  have  to  be  handled  by  the 
tail  held  at  arm’s  length.  We  do  not 
advise  going  into  raising  Nutria  as 
a  business  at  this  time.  The  chances 
for  success  are  limited,  and  one 
should  give  considerable  thought  be¬ 
fore  investing  in  that  line.  In  fact, 
raising  animals  for  fur  is  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  care  and  one  must  be 
prepared  for  losses. 


was  so  full  it  couldn’t  drain  off. 
Since  the  job  has  been  done,  every¬ 
thing  is  in  fine  shape  and  drainage 
is  working  fine.  We  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  The  R.  N.  Y.’s  help  in  getting 
the  job  done.  e.  e 

New  York 

Today  more  than  ever,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads,  and  of  culverts  and 
drainage  ditches,  is  a  really  man- 
sized  job.  Extra  heavy  traffic,  severe 
winters  and  summer  hurricanes 
have  all  taken  a  severe  toll.  But 
all  thoroughfares — whether  they  be 
thruways,  main  highways,  or  simple 
farm-to-market  roads — must  be  kept 
in  good  repair  at  all  times.  The 
recognition  of  this  necessity  in  the 
case  of  E.  E.  by  the  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty  Highway  Department  and  the 
State  Public  Works  Department  is 
therefore  appreciated. 


I  ordered  a  new  electronic  device 
from  Stat  Sales,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
I  enclosed  $1.00  in  cash,  and  have  not 
heard  from  them.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  could  help  in  some  way. 

Pennsylvania  p.  w.  l. 

The  Miami  Beach  address  is  a 
branch  of  a  Chicago  firm.  Mail  to 
both  places  has  been  returned 
marked  “out  of  business.”  We  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  trace  of 
them. 


PUSH-BUTTON 
SUMMER  FEEDING 


TIME-SAVER!  WORK-SAVER! 
FOR  UNLOADING  GRASS! 


When  summer  heat  bears  down 
avoid  the  hot,  sticky  job  of  hand 
pitching  in  a  steamy  silo.  Let  a 
Grange-McI.ean  Silo  Unloader  do 
the  job,  quickly,  easily,  efficiently. 
Just  push  a  button  in  your  feed 
room.  Easily  installed  in  any 
tower  silo.  No  suspension  neces¬ 
sary.  Upkeep  is  least  expensive. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  UNLOADER 
FOLDER  GM 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK  NEW  YORK 

Please  RUSH  free  illustrated  folder  on 
Grange-McLean  Silo  Unloader. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


CROP  SAVER 


Irrigation 

Systems 

and 

Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIMORE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

FROM  MAINE  TO  VIRGINIA 
Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 

MT.  HOLLY  NEW  JERSEY  j 

H/TrD -STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

CONCRETE 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •  •  | 


Insulated  siding  was  applied  to 
our  house  six  years  ago  and  the 
salesman  gave  us  a  35-year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Now  the  company  will  not  help 
us.  The  material  has  curled  and 
cracked  so  that  water  comes  through. 

Pennsylvania  r.  e.  b. 

Legitimate  manufacturers  of  in¬ 
sulated  siding  do  not  guarantee  their 
material  to  last  for  so  many  years. 
There  is  no  guarantee  on  wood 
siding,  masonry,  or  metal.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  has  no  way  of  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  structure  to  be  cov¬ 
ered.  They  do  not  apply  it  and  have 
no  control  over  its  application.  That 
they  consider  is  a  matter  between 
the  owner  and  the  contractor  he  em¬ 
ploys.  If  there  is  excessive  condensa¬ 
tion,  movement  of  the  wall  or  poor 
ventilation,  trouble  may  occur.  Also, 
since  insulated  siding  is  one  of  the 
least  expensive  materials  on  the 
market  it  is  often  used  on  old  build¬ 
ings  in  poor  repair.  Deal  with  a  re¬ 
liable  company  for  this  work,  and  do 
not  accept  the  promises  of  salesmen 
unless  they  are  printed  on  the  con¬ 
tract,  not  added  in  writing. 


About  a  week  before  Christmas 
Louise  Kline,  who  claimed  to  be 
working  her  way  through  nursing 
school,  accepted  a  check  for  $3.00 
and  gave  me  a  receipt  showing  that 
I  had  paid  for  one  year  of  Argosy. 
Globe  Readers  Service  does  not  have 
a  record  of  my  order,  can  you  help 
me?  A-  L- 

New  York 

The  receipt  was  not  a  printed  form 
supplied  by  the  subscription  agency. 
They  have  kindly  entered  this  sub¬ 
scription,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  be 
sure  that  an  official  receipt  is  given 
with  date,  length  of  time  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  to  run,  and  the  name  of  the 
publication  and  the  agent’s  name 
written  legibly. 


In  January  of  1955  a  Mrs.  Noble, 
representing  American  Albums,  Inc. 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio  called  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  where  there  were 
children.  She r  offered  a  series  of 
photographs,  including  an  album  for 
$49.95.  The  pictures  were  to  be 
taken  in  the  home  by  a  local  photog¬ 
rapher.  We  all  signed  and  gave 
down  payments,  ranging  from  $5.00 
to  $20  and  received  our  albums.  The 
local  photographer  was  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Another  was  suggested,  but  he 
refused  to  take  pictures  in  the  homes. 
We  have  tried  to  return  our  albums 
to  the  company.  They  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  them.  Instead,  we  receive 
threatening  bills.  Can  you  help  us? 

New  York  w.  a.  l. 

The  American  Albums  cancelled 
the  contracts  referred  to,  but  insisted 
that  the  albums  should  be  returned 
so  they  could  close  the  accounts.  One 
party  returned  the  album  and  it  was 
sent  back  to  her  marked,  “refused” 
with  additional  postage  added.  This 
may  have  been  an  unintentional 
error.  The  company  finally  wrote 
they  would  cancel  the  contracts  and 
“allow”  the  parties  to  retain  the  al¬ 
bums,  but  would  not  refund  any 
down  payments. 


The  New  York  State  Compulsory 
Insurance  program  for  automobiles 
and  drivers  is  to  become  effective 
February  1st,  1957,  when  the  next 
vehicle  licenses  are  out.  By  that 
time,  every  licensed  driver  must 
carry  automotive  liability  insurance 
with  a  company  duly  authorized  to 
transact  business  in  this  State.  The 
law  was  passed  to  protect  people 
against  loss  of  money  due  to  injury 
caused  by  the  few  uninsured  motor¬ 
ists  who  have  neglected  to  comply 
with  the  law. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

July  7  closes  June  25 
July  21  closes  July  9 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  inc.,  Franklin,  Mass, 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 

R,  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. _ 

WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2750  per 
year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance  (room, 
board  and  laundry).  40-hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  duty  and  operating  staff  nurses, 
permanent  positions  or  vacation  relief.  Ex¬ 
cellent  personnel  policies.  Apply  Miss  Alice 
Miller,  Director  of  Nursing,  Cornwall  Hospital, 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Woman,  white  to  live  in;  kitchen 
helper  and  cleaning.  All  year  position.  Write 
for  appointment.  Age,  ability  and  references. 
Salary  expected.  -Cleary  Deaf  Child  Center, 
P,  O.  Box  155,  Nesconset,  L.  1. _ 

RESIDENT  cook  housekeeper.  Competent  and 

efficient  woman  to  take  charge  and  run 
household,  wanted  by  gentleman  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  Westchester.  Compact  one- 
story  house,  every  convenience  and  comfort¬ 
able  living  quarters.  Applicant  should  be  neat 
in  appearance,  good  plain  cook  and  serve 
properly.  In  reply,  please  give  age,  nationality, 

experience.  BOX  2702,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ATTENDANTS :  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  N,  Y. _ 

WORKING  Superintendent:  Farm-estate  (Suf- 

fern,  N.  Y.)  requires  experienced  man  for 
gardening,  poultry,  some  produce.  Must  be 
sober.  Age  35-55.  Couple  preferred.  Able  to 
do  minor  repairs.  Cottage  and  utilities  furn¬ 
ished.  BOX  2715,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 

without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K.  Morgan,  Supt., 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone:  Drums  PArkview 
3-2751.  - _ _ 

HANDY  Man:  Small  garden.  Room  and  board. 

Year  round  home.  Fond  of  dogs.  Moderate 
wages.  J.  H.  Twombly,  150  Union  St.,  Natick, 
Mass.  Phone:  OLympic  30473. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  for  large 

leghorn  breeding  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Good 
salary  and  conditions,  bungalow.  Permanent 
position;  supply  references  first  letter.  BOX 
2800,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  man  for  large  leghorn  breeding 
farm.  Good  salary,  conditions,  large  apart¬ 
ment.  Details,  references  first  letter.  Indian 
Head  Hatchery,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Couple  for  permanent  position. 

Good  salary,  room,  board,  near  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.  Man,  some  experience  dogs,  horses,  light 
outside  work.  Woman:  cook,  light  laundry, 
general  housework.  Two  adults  in  family. 
Wanted  immediately.  References  required.  Ex¬ 
cellent  job  and  home  for  right  couple.  BOX 

2322,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  small  family,  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  dairy  farm,  40-head  of  cattle. 
Modern  four-room  house  and  garage.  Excel¬ 
lent  living  conditions.  Qualified  person  apply 
BOX  2801,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged  or  elderly,  no 
objection  to  widow  with  child,  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  country  home  in  New  Jersey. 
Family  of  three.  BOX  2802,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  for  Aberdeen-Angus  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  feeding,  fitting  and  showing. 
Must  know  modern  farm  machinery  operation. 
Married,  small  family,  industrious  and  sober. 
Modern  home  furnished  with  privileges.  Wages 
according  to  man’s  ability.  Contact  Harold  E. 
Brown,  Bent  Lee  Farm,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Chestertown  2183. _ 

WANTED:  Immediate  opening,  two  women  for 
general  housework  at  children’s  school,  20 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Live  in.  Good 
living  accommodations.  Salary  $110  month  up. 
Many  fringe  benefits.  44-hour  week.  Write 
Assistant  Director,  Lakeside  School,  Spring 
Valley,  New  York. _ 

AGREEABLE  young  family,  modern  country 
home  with  all  appliances,  wants  pleasant, 
intelligent  woman,  25-50  for  general  help. 
Must  enjoy  children  and  home-making;  good 
salary.  Write  fully.  Fraley,  R.  D.  2,  Pnoenix- 
Ville,  Penna, _ 

WANTED:  Boy  16  or  over  to  work  on  mink 
farm  through  Summer  and  Fall.  Room, 
board,  salary.  Matthew  Ulrich,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Brewster,  New  York. _ 

V/ORKING  Farm  Manager:  Poultry  and  grain 

farm.  Modern  machinery.  Excellent  housing 
and  working  conditions.  Only  responsible  ex¬ 
perienced  man  with  ambition  and  initiative 
considered.  N.  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  large  commercial 
apple  orchard  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Must 
be  crawler  tx-actor  and  speed  sprayer  opera¬ 
tor.  Good  living  and  working  conditions.  BOX 
2803,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  capable  of  caring  for  nice  home, 
family  of  two.  Opportunity  for  conscientious 
homemaker.  State  qualifications.  Mis.  J.  E. 
Bassill,  147  Overlook  Road,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Either  student  or  perma¬ 
nent,  live-in.  July.  Seashore.  Other  help. 
Phone  collect  DEerfield  7-5613,  Bronxville, 
New  York. _ 

YOUNG  girl  or  woman:  Housework,  assist 
with  children.  Modern  home  and  conveni¬ 
ences;  own  room;  excellent  salary.  Write  L. 
Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Port  Jervis  4-5061. _ 

MAN  wanted  on  50-cow  dairy  and  potato 
farm.  Experience  necessary.  All  modem 
equipment.  Small  furnished  house,  near 
village.  Good  salary.  Ralph  Tuthill,  Mattituck, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y, _ ’ 

BIG  dairy  farm  offers  a  steady  job  to  a  re¬ 

liable  machine  milker  or  stripper;  $200  per 
month.  Rooms  for  single  or  family.  Milk  and 
electricity  free.  Two  workers  in  family  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  or  call  Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Montgomery 
5-1091, _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Care  two  school  children, 

light  housework.  Summer  beach.  Mrs.  Eck- 
haus,  50  Bryant  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  45  to  55  years,  to  take 

care  of  widower’s  pleasant  modern  home; 
semi  rural,  65  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Please  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  2812,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  with  little  disparity  in 
age  for  village  home.  Wife  as  cook;  husband 
as  handyman.  Comfortable  quarters,  satis¬ 
factory  wages.  BOX  2813,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


June  16,  1956 


MAN  for  stable  work.  Married  preferred. 

Must  have  some  knowledge  of  horses.  Small 
comfortable  apartment  for  right  man,  but  not 
suitable  for  children.  Must  be  temperate. 
References  required.  Shannon  Stables,  Bed- 
ford  Village,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Couple,  middleaged,  sober,  ex¬ 
cellent  home,  light  cooking-caretakers.  BOX 
2814,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MAN :  Single,  for  tavern  and  restaurant  in  up¬ 
state  New  Jersey.  For  clean  up  work  and 
general  maintenance.  Must  be  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Ideal  for  retired  man.  $25  a  week  and 
room  and  board.  BOX  2815,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MAN:  Help  owner,  dog  kennels,  room,  board. 

References,  wages  expected.  BOX  791, 
Mountain  View,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N,  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  ail  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

REFINED  mature  woman  desires  cooking, 

light  housework,  no  bad  habits.  BOX  2804, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  fai'm  manager  seeks  permanent 

position  on  dairy  or  beef  farm.  Fully  ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  farming  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Graham  School.  Excellent  references. 
Small  family.  BOX  2805,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MATURE  woman,  reliable,  capable,  not  do¬ 

mestic  type,  seeks  position  as  lady’s  house¬ 
keeper-companion,  or  elderly  family’s  house¬ 
keeper.  No  heavy  laundry.  Good  location  a 
must.  Salary  reasonable.  References.  Box  2806, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SUMMER  farm  practice  experience  desired 

on  modern  stock  farm  by  future  veterinary 
student  age  17,  height  6  ft.,  weight  170. 
Daniel  Reisman,  1901  E.  Main  St.,  Peekskill, 
New  York. _ 

ORDAINED  minister  desires  rural  pastorate. 

Willing  to  do  supplementary  work.  BOX 
2816,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPERl  For  one  adult,  no  family 

Refined  widow,  52,  alone.  BOX  2817,  Rural 
New  Y orker. 

CUSTODIAN:  Country  place.  Experienced, 

Mature  man,  good  background.  Moderate 
remuneration.  BOX  2818,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey;  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Heal  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  dairy  farm.  Good  markets  for 

milk,  eggs  and  broilers.  We  specialize  in 
farm  lands.  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors, 
2  North  Main  St.,  Phone:  3-3377.  P.  O.  Box 
430,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. _ 

FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes,  lake 
shore  farm  330  acres,  440  acres,  150  acres 
eqpt.  100  acres  eqpt.  Let  your  wants  be 
known.  Wi'ite,  telephone  46-224.  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain,  N,  Y.  agent. _ 

310  ACRES:  175  tillable,  rest  pasture,  timber, 

wood;  two  acre  pond,  42  ties,  silo,  buckets, 
two  barns,  cement  drive  thru;  8-room  house, 
running  water,  bath,  toilet,  hot  air  heat. 
Price  $12,000;  half  cash  without  machinery. 
G.  Peda,  R.  D.  3,  Worcester,  N.  Y. _ 

$8,950  DOWN  buys  modern  house,  (two)  3- 
room  apaxlments:  (1)  4-room  apartments  (all 
fyrni5lwg|BPrrimes  Square  buses  pass  the 
door,  raw  taxes.  We’ll  carry  mortgage  of 
$8,550.  Details  BOX  3,  Hawley,  Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  Recently  renovated  Colonial  coun¬ 
try  home  at  foot  of  Berkshires  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  County,  Massachusetts.  Nine  room— plus 
cellar  and  attic;  coal  furnace,  never-failing 
well  water  (pump),  two  garages,  and  storage 
barn.  Two  acres  valley  soil  abutting  regular 
river  and  constant  crystal  brook.  Fruit  trees, 
maple,  elm  and  ash  shade.  On  black-top  road 
six  miles  to  25,000  city,  90  miles  to  Boston, 
and  150  to  New  York  City.  BOX  2713,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

195  ACRE  farm,  10-room  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Hard  road.  Mail  and  school  bus 
at  door.  Beautiful  view.  30  cow  drive-thru, 
three  level  barn;  abundant  water;  $10,500. 
John  Olsen,  Kenyon  Hill  Road,  R.  D.  1,  De- 
posit,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Deposit  6-2747. 

SULLIVAN  County:  Eight  room  house,  all 
furnished  nicely,  eight  acres  land,  chicken 
house,  garage,  drilled  well,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  toilet.  Wife  died,  am  alone.  Must 
be  seen.  Ten  minutes  walk  church.  Post 
Office,  store.  BOX  2721,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
TAVERN  and  living  quarters  above  for  sale. 
New  Jersey  Route  50,  corner  lot.  Florence 
Fox,  Box  28,  R.  2,  Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey. 
SELL,  Rent,  Share:  Kennels,  house,  garage, 
land.  For  handler,  breeder.  Lady  assistant 
available.  V.  Elmer,  Rensselaer,  N,  Y, _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  Value:  High  productive  dairy 
farm,  160  acres,  Delaware  County,  some 
woodland.  30-cow  barn,  10-room  house.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Nice  view,  excellent  springs. 
$17,000  terms.  Cash  discount.  Further  informa- 
tion  on  request.  BOX  2807,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
OUTSTANDING  dairy  farm  near  Odessa,  221 
acres,  193  acres  level,  tillable  loam,  28  acres 
pasture:  pond,  stream;  2-family  home,  2  baths; 
lovely  lawn;  2  well  equipped  barns,  total  70 
stanchions;  3  silos:  outbuildings;  50-acres 
growing  hay;  all  coal,  oil  gas  rights;  A-l  buy! 
No.  K-5694.  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch, 
representatives,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira, 
New  York.  Phone:  3-9848, _ 

IN  the  cool  Berkshire  Hills:  Modern  7-room 
home,  all  conveniences,  artesian  well,  two 
baths,  oil  heat,  barn,  cleared  and  timber  land. 
Privacy,  protection,  beautiful  view,  near  lake; 
$15,700.  Howard  Mason,  Blandford,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  equipment  business,  selling 
major  lines:  located  in  eastern  New  York 
State.  Clean  inventory.  BOX  2808,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

GOOD  150  acre  farm  astride  U.  S.  Route  1 
near  hustling  county  seat.  Six  room  house, 
modern  kitchen,  electricity,  artesian  well. 
Suitable  for  farming  or  any  roadside  business. 
In  superb  hunting,  fishing  territory.  Sentinel 
Agency,  Eastport,  Maine. 


FARM:  48  tillable  acres,  7-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  central  heat,  barns,  three  wells, 
25  fruit  trees,  hard  top  road;  price  $5,800.  W. 
Du  Pont,  R.  D.  1,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
UN  8-3405. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  small  building,  one 
or  Jwo  acres.  Wildt,  316  East  81st  St.,  New 
York  28,  New  York. 


FREE  Catalog:  A  plain,  unassuming  catalog 
for  those  who  like  candid,  conservative  de¬ 
scriptions.  Describes  several  hundred  litsings: 
farms,  homes,  businesses,  all  sizes  and  prices. 
New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Representatives 
wanted.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Generous  sales  helps.) 


81  ACRE  homestead  farm,  settled  and  owned 
by  one  family  only.  Lime  stone  soil,  modern 
machinery,  modern  improvements  in  house, 
three  miles  to  health  resort,  good  one  man 
farm,  or  nice  Summer  home,  reason  for  selling 
illness.  Carrie  M.  Houghtaling,  Sharon 

Springs,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Four  acres,  bungalow  five  rooms, 
bath,  oil  heat,  two  chicken  houses;  near 
school,  church,  store.  Good  condition;  $6,750. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Reese,  149  Columbia  Road,  Egg 
Harbor,  New  Jersey. 


\ 


530  ACRE  farm,  central  New  York.  60  cows, 
tractor  and  all  machinery;  three  houses, 
large  barns,  silos,  garage,  milkhouse,  hen¬ 
house,  extra  barns;  yearly  milk  check  $23,000. 
Nma  Haight  Werts  Real  Estate,  Whitney 
Point,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  small  farm  of  60  acres,  three 
chicken  houses,  barn  and  corn  crib;  4-room 
house  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water.  Norval 
Hose, _ Box  35,  Marydel,  Delaware. 

FOR  Sale:  11-room  house,  2-car  garage  175 
acres,  electricity  and  telephone,  good  well 
hard  road;  $4  000  cash.  Chenango  County,  n’ 
Y,  BOX  2809,  kural  New  Yorker 

HOApsiDE~homes!  nothing  down.  List  free 
Will  help  live  wire  start  manufacturing  here’ 
Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  house,  bath,  furnace-  rea- 
sonable.  Will  consider  house  trailer  in  deal 
B.  H.  Greene,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale :  Beautiful  old  house,  45  acres  land 
Mabel  Dean,  Limington,  Maine. 

BUNGALOW:  Six  rooms,  bath,  sunporch,  on 
state  highway,  acre  poultry  houses  for  800 
birds,  one-half  mile  from  shopping  center  19 
miles  from  Atlantic  City;  $4,500.  Caroline 
Zaremba,  R.  D.  Weekstown,  Egg  Harbor 
New  Jersey. _ Phonej _ Worth  5-0863  R-3. 

184  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Tioga  CoT!  N  Y~ 
good  7-room  house,  outbuildings,  44  head 
stock,  two  tractors  and  all  equipment;  $22,000 
Cfity13  ]\f rlYnged-  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 

72  ACRES,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  8-room  house, 
■iv15  *  stanehion  dairy  barn,  $4,000,  terms 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

150  ACRE  poultry  farm,  Chemung  Co  N  Y~ 
modern  7Troom  house,  3-story  chicken  house’ 

non  s^ltable  for  Poultry  and  dairy 
larming  $19,000,  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

17Nir.h^?EM  Pennsylvania  bare  farm, 
srifnn  Y-,  y"room  house,  dairy  barn; 

$6,500,  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

45i\/r  ACRE  da,!ry  farm  in  beautiful  Green 
rn^tV,nHlns  of  Vermont.  50  head  of  cattle, 
Plenty  of  never  failing  springs,  all  machinery 
ready  to  operate.  Seven  room  house,  modern 
kitchen  improvements.  Information  call  or 
write  Joe  Bock,  Cattle  Cove  Farm,  Tun- 
Telephone  Tunbridge  9-2548 
(near  White  River  Junction). 

Vi°ne  of  finest  in  state,  near 
Utica,  350  tillable,  30  pasture,  stream,  large 
pond,  modern  7-room  home,  4-car  garage 
barn  36x130,  large  L,  100  stanchions,  three 
nuik  and  poultry  house,  tool  shed,  shop 
storage  buildings;  second  barn  35  stanchions 
electric  milk  cooler,  barn  cleaner,  etc  ali 
^op|  in  ground,  level  land.  No.  5523  Also 
300  acres  finest  muck  land  in  state,  80  now 
in  production,  canning  factory  graders  ex¬ 
cellent  equipment.  No.  5522.  Wests  W  M 

Rheme:  3m’ offm.1*  Rt’  2°’  Madison’  N-  * 
DAIRY  farm:  Stocked  with  registered  Guern- 
Rur^’NewU^rkder.  PrlCe  $28'5°°'  BOX  2819’ 
FOR  Sale:  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.:  Tourist  home 

To  ootit18'  established.  Reasonable. 

To  settle  estate.  On  Route  3,  192,  365.  Write 
Mrs.  R.  C,  Parish,  Bloomingdale.  N.  Y. 
1^T~ACRE  farmette,  lovely  modernized  T- 
p™“  stream,  beautiful  location, 

Pocono  Mts.  Pa.,  not  near  flood  area-  $11500 
terms.  BOX  2820,  Rural  New  Yorker  ’ 


^1SJ  ACRE  dairy  farm,  eight  miles  from  Troy, 
two  miles  to  creamery.  175  acres 
r*da!?Ie’,  balance  woodlot.  Well  equipped  barn 
for  40  head,  two  silos,  grainery  sarace  24x60 
h>°i£h?d  24x6°,  12-room  colonel  gho4e  first 
class  water  system  in  house  and  barns  For 

3gdOA^et:0NorthrTeroy,WN.iYm  Campbe11’  298 


33L££?iE  „aouth  central  New  York  dairy  and 
macadam  road,  school  bus  at 
door,  milk  plant  two  miles.  Never  failing 

i^c,t,1LPaStures’  spring  and  stream  fed.  8-room 
insulated  house,  central  heat,  drilled  well 
S?.^le+ely  stocked  and  equipped,  50-head 
lT°  factors,  forage  harvester,  corn 

products^  i’qsfi1313!!  RSnrigar  ou.tfit.  Income  maple 
products  1956,  $5,600;  custom  work  $4  200 

Reason  u?  bouSht-  Price  $35,' 000 ! 

Nlw  Yorker.  g  lllness’  BOX  2821-  Rural 

WANTED  Farm:  Bare  over  25  acres.  Give 

particulars,  price,  location;  125  mile  radius 
NewSYorkmetZ'  81  Wickes  Ave  Yonkers! 


FOR  Sale:  16-room  house,  fully  insulated  ( 
two  acres  Oil  furnace,  hot  water  he; 
pa?ter  walls,  finished  unheated  attic  cor 
plete  cellar.  Modern  kitchen,  \\2  baths  Fo 
car  garage  with  attached  barn  Mr  Cesa 

NewrYork  1  E1W°°d  Rd”  East  Northpo 


F9;R  .  Sal.e :  Vacation  Adirondacks-U.  S. 
river  frontage,  three  properties  cotta! 
+v,roonV  i7x24’  stone  fireplace  cent 

furnished66  $564n°°m#’  thr?e  batds-  four  acr 
rooms  in  k^'h?0'  -  Tourist-motel-boarding, 
tral  heat  & ft  ’  JV ™lshed’  deep  freeze,  ce 

'  V*  of 

lumber^0 $61obo'li'Nlgnd'F^rta^s'eCdoo^n  wbadot 


150  ACRE  dairy  farm,  40  acres  tillage;  barn 
for  30  head;  tractor,  baler,  trucks,  all  equip¬ 
ment;  28  head;  200  qts.  raw  milk  bottled,  sold 
retailed,  22  cents  quart.  Priced  reasonably! 
Matti  Pollan,  R.  D.  2,  Box  200  Newport.  New 
Hampshire. 

LARGE  mink  farm,  stocked  and  well  equip- 
U7P.1  ’  fo1'  sale  or  lease  to  responsible  party. 
Will  consider  working  on  shares  first  and  help 
beginner  8ct  established.  Good  businc*^ 
BOX  38,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  ousmess. 


DAIRY  Farm:  Langdon,  New  Hampshire,  250 
acres,  90  acres  pasture  and  planting  balance 
woodland.  Reasonable  for  quick  sale  Ten 
room  house,  modern  improvements,  barns 
accommodate  50  head  cattle  plus  breeding 
pens.  Modern  equipment  practically  new  36 
head  cattle,  good  milkers,  average  income 
$14,000  per  year.  Two  silos.  Inquire  D.  S. 
Tuthill  448  New  York  Ave.,  Huntington, 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  five  pounds 
$1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  60  pounds 

$9.60  not  prepaid.  FI.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SMALL  pensioner  $35  a  month  wants  room 
and  board.  Single,  healthy  man.  BOX  2810, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Room,  board  and  laundry  on  farm. 

August,  September  and  October.  BOX  2811 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


PLAN  a  restful  vacation  at  Vallejo  Vista 
Ranch  m  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Pleasant  comfortable  rooms,  home  cooking 
Rates  reasonable.  Clint  &  Nell  Perry,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vermont. 


VACATION  at  Tassel  Acres  Dairy  Farm  near 
Cayuga  Lake.  Plentiful  home  cooked  and 
baked  food.  Television.  Families  and  children 
weicome.  Mrs.  Robert  Wiggans.  Aurora.  N.  Y. 


ROOMS  in  modern  country  house;  good  food 
private  entrance.  E.  L.  Hull,  South  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y.  Phone:  4-Y-4. 


FARM  Vacation:  Near  villages,  fishing.  Harry 

Burlingame,  Jeffersonville,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


w  ana  an  graaes  01  nay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 
Christman.  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone : 

4-7289.  '■ 


ANTIQUE  automobiles 
dition,  Joseph  Fass. 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


wanted,  any  con- 
o  Howell  Place, 


c-riUinri.  posts  ana  poles,  ail  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles. 
Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sundays.  Murray 
Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus 
New  York. 


TOBACCO:  Pipe 
postpaid.  Also 
Pulliam,  Patesville 


smoking  four  pounds 
hickory  smoked  hams. 
,  Kentucky. 


$2.00 

L. 


WANTED:  Table  model  cream  separator,  A-l 
condition.  Kuttler,  Crosswicks,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  Like  new  Cherry-Burrell  vacuum 
filler  can  washer;  two  wholesale  milk  trucks 
with  refrigerated  bodies.  King’s  Dairy  Farm 
Jericho  Turnpike,  Huntington,  L.  I..  N  y’ 
Phone:  Forest  8-7330. 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  y2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not 
knowingly  accept  farm  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  seeking  children  under  16  for 
farm  work  during  school  hours.  Employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  16  during  school 
on  farms  other  than  their  parents’  is 
banned  by  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  For  information  on  the  Law,  write 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  at 
341  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  or 
telephone  LAckawanna  4-9400. 


“CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME” 

SALES  FACTORY  BRANCH  STORAGE 

BETHLEHEM  HATCHERY  —  BUILDINGS 
on  Old  U.  S.  ROUTE  22 
Vs  th  Mi.  East  Bethlehem  City  Limits 

A  highly  desirable  property  located  in  an 
active  Industrial  and  Heavily  Populated 
Area — surrounded  by  a  Prosperous  Agri¬ 
cultural  Section  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Located  on  Old  U.  S.  Route  22  —  a  Main 
Highway  from  New  York  City  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  the  West. 

Approx.  95  mlies  to  New  York 
Approx.  60  miles  to  Philadelphia 
Near — Pennsylvania  Turnpike 

Fully  equipped  Hatchery  —  4  Electric 
Smith  Incubators  with  Chick-Master 
Controls  —  208,000  Egg  Capacity  —  5  Haw¬ 
kins  Metal  Batteries  —  Chevy  Panel 
Truck  and  Stake  Body  Truck,  etc. 

Yearly  sales  have  amounted  to  over 
$100,000  —  sales  of  Chicks,  Remedies, 
Equipment  and  Feed. 

Will  sell  all  equipment  separately  or 
entirety  to  the  highest _  bidder. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  Live  Wire. 

ABSOLUTE  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  30th,  1956  —  1:00  P.  M. 

Will  Be  Sold  in  Three  Parcels  or  Entirety  to  Highest  Bidder. 

Free  Descriptive  Folder 
W.  E.  MARKLEl  —  Real  Estate  Broker 
Fairview  Village  4,  Pennsylvania 
Phone:  Norristown  —  Broadway  2-2052 
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SPECIAL 


AUTOMATIC 
DISH  WASHER 
ONLY  o  QC 


TIME  and  LABOR  SAVERS 
For  Modern  Homemakers 

Youts  at  GIVE  AWAY  Prices 


TINY  ELECTRIC  VACUUM 


SIZE 


COMPLETE  5-PIECE  KIT 

•  Built-In  Detergent  Chamber 
with  push  button  control. 

•  Hose  with  adjustable  coup¬ 
ling — fits  all  size  faucets. 

•  Permanent  jet  regular  and 
strainer  attachment, 

•  Perlon  Brush  for  dishes, 
glassware,  etc. 

•  Hard-fibre  Brush  for  pots 
and  pans. 

New  Practicus  dish  washer 
makes  dishes  hospital  clean 
without  scalding  hands.  Cleans 
pots  and  pans  better  than  steel 
wool.  Built-in  suds  chamber. 
Push-button  control.  L  ghtning 
fast!  Do  a  pile  of  dishes  in  just 
9  minutes.  Fully  guaranteed, 
$6.95  value. 

No.  32. ..  .Yours  for  §3.95 


NEW  JUMBO 


These  wonder  products  save  time  and  labor  for  every  home  and  car  owner.  Now, 
eet  yours  direct  from  this  famous  mail  order  DISCOUNT  HOUSE  and  save  up  to 
60%  or  more!  All  items  sold  on  7-day  FREE  TRIAL.  You  must  be  delighted. 
You  must  be  satisfied  in  every  way  or  back  comes  the  purchase  price!  Send  check, 
cash  or  m.  o.  for  PROMPT  FREE  DELIVERY.  C.  O.D.'s  sent  postage  charges 
extra.  Limited  Offer!  Check  off  items  desired  in  coupon  and  RUSH  TODA*. 

THORESEN’S,  Dept.  185-F,  352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N. 


FARM,  HOME 
and  CAR 
WASHER 
WITH  2 
WASHING 
HEADS 

Now .  1.98 

EXTRA 

Detergent  Pellets 

Washes  your  car  10  times.  Place 
magic  detergent  pellet  in  hydraulic 
sudser.  Bursts  into  foamy  suds  as 
water  flows  thru.  Road  dirt  dissolves 
and  slides  off.  No  streaks!  10  Pellet 
Package  extra  with  your  washer. 
WASH  AWAY  DIRT  QUICK! 
EASY! 

Now  ...  in  one  single  operation, 
you  can  scrub  .  ■  ■  suds  .  .  .  rinse! 
Simply  attach  to  hose  .  .  .  wash 
cars,  bams,  chicken  coops,  troughs, 
windows,  porches,  screens,  outside 
walls  of  your  home  in  HALF  time! 
New,  improved  model  now  has  2 
washing  heads  instead  of  one! 
Change  over  in  seconds.  An  auto¬ 
matic  Hydraulic  Sudser  is  built  in. 
Now — suds,  wash,  scrub  and  wipe 
off  in  one  easy  operation ! 

SAVE  LABOR!  SAVE  TIME! 
Wash  away  accumulated  soot  from 
outside  your  home  —  save  an  ex¬ 
pensive  paint  job!  Wash  your  car 
in  just  minutes  with  no  back  or 
arm  strain  —  without  splashing  or 
getting  messy.  Cleans  screens, 
porches,  tiles,  awnings,  storm  win¬ 
dows,  boats,  floors.  New  3  section 
handle!  Make  it  long,  make  it 
short  to  suit  yourself!  Extends  from 
ONE  to  THREE  feet!  Complete  kit 
a  $4.98  value — including  Pellets,  2 
Heads,  3  Section  Handle  —  all  yours 
for  $1.98  complete.  Order  yours 
NOW — on  full  week's  home  trial. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back! 

NO.  44 . $1-98 

EXTRA  DETERGENT  PELLETS: 

Available  in  packages  of  24  pieces 
at  $1.  Car  washes  only  cost  you_4 
cents  each!  Check  No.  44-B  in 
coupon, 


„ — two  heads  instead  of  one  Besides  the  non-scratch 
sh  you  get  a  SQUEEGEE-WIPER  head  Ideal  for  all 
iath  surfaces,  windows,  cars,  etc.  It  Wlh’tb  as  it 
ihes.  Has  silky-soft  Polyethylene  circular  squeegee. 


TRY  ANY  ARTICLE 


0>.» 


ONLY  SEVEN  INCHES 

Imagine  it — a  high  power  vacuum  cleaner  only  7  inches 
high  that  goes  with  you  everywhere!  Does  a  splendid 
job  because  it  has  a  high  speed  built-in  motor  and 
high  suction  vacuum  bag.  No  plugging  in!  Works 
perfectly  with  2  D  flashlite  batteries.  Just  try  it  once 
on  hard-to-clean  clothing.  .  .you’ll  never  prefer  to 
use  a  clothes  brush  again!  Easily  worth  $10  in  the 
convenience  it  gives  you.  Yet  you  can  now  enjoy  one 
for  about  the  price  of  a  good  brush!  The  Speedee  is 
a  brand  new  invention — yet  it’s  already  in  use  in 
over  100,000  homes  today! 

REMOVES  LINT,  DUST,  SURFACE  DIRT 
FROM  CLOTHING  —  IN  SECONDS! 

You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  remove  dust,  lint,  dirt 
from  dark  clothes — especially  flannels,  soft  fabrics, 
velvets,  felt,  suede,  etc.  Just  a  few  passes  with  this 
vacuum  cleaner  and  the  fabric  looks  fresh  and  crisp, 
not  a  trace  of  surface  dirt.  Circular  brush  gets  at 
encrusted  dirt — saves  on  dry  cleaning.  Vacuum  cleaned 
clothes  stay  cleaner  longer  and  have  longer  life! 

KEEP  CAR  UPHOLSTERY 
SPIC  AND  SPAN! 

Keep  a  Speedee  in  the  glove  compartment,  vacuum 
away  dust  and  soil  before  it  becomes  imbedded  in 
the  upholstery.  Use  it  around  the  home,  too — it’s  so 
light,  so  handy.  Goes  where  conventional  cleaners 
cannot  reach.  Goes  inside  pockets,  difficult  to  reach 
upholstery  corners,  drapes,  etc.  It’s  ruggedly  con¬ 
structed  for  years  ;'of  service.  The  Speedee  saves  you 
time,  money,  labor.  .  eople  everywhere  say  it’s  terrific. 
And  it’s  no  wonder,  because  it’s  small  in  size  but 
BIG  in  performance! 

YOURS  TO  TRY  WITHOUT 
RISK  .  .  .  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION! 

I  know  you’ll  fall  in  love  with  the  Speedee  one© 
you’ve  tried  it!  That’t  why  I  want  to  use  it  in  your 
home  for  10  full  days!  Then  if  you  aren't  thrilled  and 
satisfied.  .  .if  you  still  prefer  the  old  Clothes  brush, 
return  it  and  get  your  3.99  back  quick.  Send  a  check, 
money  order  or  cash  for  immediate  FREE  delivery  or 
order  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 

NOTICE:  Last  time  the  Speedee  was  advertised,  it 
sold  out  in  3  days.  Don’t  risk  disappointment.  Rush 
your  order  today. 


.$3.99 


FRY  KING 


Goes  With  You  Everywhere 
.  .  .  Press  the  button  —  whisk 
away  dirt! 


Shreds 

Peels 

Crumbs 

Chips 


This  amazing  Salad  Maker  works 
magic  with  foods — -prepares  them  in 
hundreds  of  tasty,  eye-appealing 
ways!  Fast— easy!  Slices  faster  than 
some  expensive  electric  cutting  ma- 
ch  nes.  Produces  sparkling  tossed 
salads,  potato  curlicues,  potato  and 
turnip  chips,  etc.  Helps  prepare  baby 
formulas,  diet  foods,  fruit  &  vege¬ 
table  juices.  Usually  sells  for  more 
than  $10.  Only  $4.98.  4  steel  cutters 
included.  Money  back  guarantee. 

No.  50 . $4,98 


GETS  DIRT 
THAT  BIG 
VACUUM'S 
CAN'T 

REACH  .  .  . 


Chops 

Grates 

Scallops 

Dices 

Slices 


SALAD  MAKER 

with 
4 

steel 
cutters 
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EASILY  WORTH 
$10  TO  YOU! 


OUR  PRICE 


•  Small  in  size  —  but  BIG  in  performance 

•  High  suction  gives  thoro  cleaning 

•  Easy  to  carry  —  weighs  under  one  pound 

•  Self-powered  —  uses  flashlite  batteries 

•  Cleans  garments  fast,  without  effort 


CLEANER 


7  DAYS  —  FREE! 

THORESEN’S,  Dept.  185-1^ 

352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  the  items  checked  below  on  7-day 
free  trial  money-back  guarantee.  If  I  m  not 
completely  satisfied,  l  will  return  the  mer¬ 
chandise  after  7  days  for  full  refund. 

(  )  Payment  enclosed.  Send  prepaid.  ... 

(  )  Send  C.O.  D.  i’ll  pay  charges, 

n  No.  32  —  Automatic  Dish  Washer  (3-95) 

H  Mo  72— Fry  King  Cooker  &  Server  (9.98 
U  plOs  52c  postage-total  10.50) 

n  No  44  —  Hi-Speed  Home  &  Car  Washei 
^  (1  98) 

n  No.  44-B-Pkg.  of  24  pellets,  extra  (1.00) 
H  No  36  —  Speedee  Vacuum  Cleaner  (o.99) 
□  No..  50  — Salad  Maker  (4.98) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
TOWN  ... 
STATE  . . 


ZONE. 


12  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES: 


OUR 

PRICE 


•  FRIES  •  STEAMS 

•  WARMS  •  CHAFES 

9  BLANCHES  O  SERVES 

O  STEWS  9  ROASTS 

•  COOKS  •  BAKES 


•  STERILIZES  •  BRAISES 

Imagine  getting  a  genuine,  fully  automatic  FRY  KING — exactly  thS^ 
same  as  that  advertised  in  Life  Magazine  for  $39.95,  for  less  than  $10— 
We  can  make  this  amazing  offer  because  of  a  special  arrangement  with 
the  manufacturer.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  new  JUMBO 
SIZE:  11"  high,  12"  wide.  Big  enou9h  to  cook  a  whole  family  meal  in  iL_ 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC  — 

A  built-in  thermostat  signals  when  temperature  is  right  for  cooking  os; 
frying,  and  the  thermostat  maintains  temperature  at  a  constant  leve* 

It  not  only  fries,  but  it  warms,  blanches,  stews,  cooks,  sterilizes,  steams, 
chafes,  serves,  roasts,  bakes  and  bra  ses.  You’ll  love  the  antique  copper 
finish,  it’s  so  decorative  you’ll  want  to  serve  food  right  at  your  d  ning 
table  from  it.  It  also  keeps  the  kitchen  cooler  because  of  a  specialty 
insulated  construction. 

JUST  DIAL  IT  .  .  .  AND  IT  COOKS  YOUR  MEAL  FOR  YOU' 


Manufacturer’s 
List  Price 
$39.95 


FRVER 

COOKER 

SERVER 


Actually  has  a  temperature  and  time  chart  of  20  —  yes,  20  fry  ng  and 
cooking  recipes  right  in  front  of  unit.  Comes  complete  with  Fire  King  Ovenware  Glass  Coyer  and  UL 
approved  General  Electriccord.  AC  current.  (l-IMiT:  Only  1  per  customer.) 

Order  by  No.  72  (Add  52c  additional  for  postage  on  this  item  only)  Total....  $10.56 


A  Friend  -  Each  to  the  Other 


JULY  7,  1956 


Northeast’s  Poison  Plants 

Numbering  about  250  in  all,  here  are  six  bad  ones 
that  could  cause  the  sudden  loss  of  a  cow,  a  pig 
or  a  sheep  at  pasture  — -  or  even  in  the  barn . 

By  JOHN  M.  KINGSBURY 


[SONING  of  livestock  by  plants 
is  an  occurrence  of  some  mys¬ 
tery  to  many  people.  How 
many  native  plants  in  the 
Northeast  are  poisonous?  Are 
some  more  toxic  then  others? 
Are  they  always  poisonous,  or 
only  at  certain  times  of  the  year?  What  poison¬ 
ous  plants  are  on  my  farm?  Such  are  the 
questions  that  a  person  might  ask,  and  it 
would  be  an  unusual  man  who  could  answer 
them  completely.  Even  well-trained  veterin¬ 
arians,  although  sure  that  a  poisonous  plant  is 
at  fault  and  that  they  can  treat  the  case  effec¬ 
tively  on  the  basis  of  the  symptoms,  often  can¬ 
not  say  just  what  plant  is  responsible. 

In  comparison  with  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Northeast  is  fortunate.  In  the 
United  States  some  400  kinds  of  plants  have 
been  known  to  be  poisonous  to  stock;  about 
250  of  these  are  found  in  the  Northeast.  But 
several  of  the  most  spectacular  kinds  do  not 
occur  here  at  all.  Because  of  the  severity  of 
their  problem,  several  western  States  and  one 
or  two  in  the  South  have  long  supported  ac¬ 
tive  investigations  of  poisonous  plants.  The 
Federal  Government  also  has  been  interested 
in  poisonous  plants  since  1894  when  the 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  first  requested  Congress  for  funds  for 
study  of  plant  poisonings  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Little  Loss  Means  Little  Warning 

Having  few  seriously  poisonous  plants  is  a 
mixed  blessing,  since  this  is  why  we  have  so 
little  information  about  the  ones  we  do  have. 
Our  losses,  probably  larger  than  realized,  are 
of  the  insidious  kind  —  an  animal  here,  a 
couple  of  animals  there.  Information  is  old  or 
unreliable,  it  is  the  result  of  experimentation 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  country  on  plants 
which  also  grow  here,  or  it  is  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  a  specific  case  of  poisoning 
which  was  severe  enough  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 
Cornell  Bulletin  538,  Common  Poisonous 
Plants,  deals  extensively  with  the  subject. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  discuss  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  the  most  important  of  the  250 
local  poisonous  plants.  But  only  20  or  30  of 
these  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  damage. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  plant  which  kills  one 
or  more  animals  on  a  farm  is  a  most  important 
poisonous  plant.  Nevertheless,  there  are  six 


which  are  especially  troublesome  and  which 
illustrate  a  particular  kind  of  situation. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the 
poisonous  mushrooms,  water  hemlock  ( Cicuta 
maculata )  is  the  most  poisonous  plant  that 
grows  in  the  Northeast.  It  is  found  in  moist 
areas,  particularly  along  stream  banks  and  in 
marshy  spots.  Since  the  roots  are  most  highly 
toxic,  poisonings  often  take  place  in  the  early 
Spring  when  roots  are  exposed  through  the 
washing  of  stream  banks  or  when  animals  pull 
the  roots  from  the  moist  earth.  A  piece  of  root 
the  size  of  a  walnut  has  been  known  to  kill  a 
human  being.  The  poisonous  principle  is  a 
resinoid.  The  major  symptoms  are  violent  con¬ 
vulsions;  the  person  or  animal  looks  to  be  in 
an  epileptic  fit.  Check  your  farm  for  this  plant 
and  be  fully  aware  of  its  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  nature. 

What  Killed  Socrates  Kills  Sheep 

Poison  hemlock  ( Conium  maculatum )  is 
closely  related  to  water  hemlock.  It  has  finely 
cut-up  leaves  which  could  be  confused  with 
those  of  parsley;  the  whole  plant,  not  only  the 
root,  is  dangerous.  While  the  roots  of  water 
hemlock  are  short  and  stubby  and  occur  in  a 
bunch,  poison  hemlock  has  a  carrot-like  root. 
This  is  the  hemlock  which  put  Socrates  to 
death  and  is  not  to  be  confused  in  any  way 
with  our  familiar  evergreen  hemlock  trees. 
The  toxic  principle  of  poison  hemlock  is  an 
alkaloid  which  causes  incoordination,  very 
rapid  heartbeat,  and  death  through  failure  of 
respiration.  Just  three-fourths  to  one  per  cent 
of  the  animal’s  weight  in  green  leaves  is  lethal. 
Less  than  a  pound  of  leaves  can  kill  a  100- 
pound  sheep. 

Another  plant  which  is  seriously  poisonous, 
but  in  another  way,  is  corn  cockle  ( Agros- 
temma  githago).  This  weed  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  crops  is  considered  sufficiently 
serious  to  be  defined  by  law  ( effective  Janu¬ 
ary,  1956)  as  a  noxious  weed  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  particularly  troublesome  because 

Among  native  northeast  plants  poisonous  to 
livestock  are,  1.  to  r.  below,  water  hemlock, 
corn  cockle,  wild  cherry,  and  cocklebur. 

To  the  right  is  bracken  fern  which  can  de¬ 
stroy  a  horse’s  ability  to  utilize  vitamin  B,.  „ 


the  highly  toxic  seeds  are  almost  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  those  of  wheat;  in  home 
cleaning  of  grain  they  are  apt  not  to  separate 
out.  The  saponic  poisonous  principle  causes 
symptoms  of  severe  gastric  distress,  weakness, 
and  eventual  death.  Cases  from  home-grown 
grain  usually  involve  pigs,  since  other  stock 
finds  grain  containing  this  seed  distasteful. 

Delayed  Damage  from  Bracken  Fern 

The  bracken  fern  ( Pteridium  aquilinum ) 
which  often  grows  in  old  neglected  pastures  is 
being  actively  investigated  in  Great  Britain 
and  this  country  because  of  the  unusual  poison¬ 
ing  caused  by  it.  From  the  weeds  previously 
discussed,  symptoms  appear  immediately  or 
within  a  day  or  so.  But  from  this  weed,  symp¬ 
toms  do  not  appear  for  a  month  or  two;  more¬ 
over,  they  are  quite  different  among  kinds  of 
stock.  The  plant  apparently  contains  an  en¬ 
zyme  which  destroys  vitamin  Bi  in  the  horse, 
causing  symptoms  of  a  deficiency  of  this  vita¬ 
min,  principally  incoordination  and  stagger¬ 
ing.  In  cattle  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  poison¬ 
ous  plants  which  produce  a  high  temperature. 
Another  principle  symptom,  bleeding  of  the 
intestinal  walls,  means  that  bloody  feces  will 
be  passed.  Because  of  the  fever  it  causes,  this 
disease  is  often  confused  with  a  bacterial  sick¬ 
ness.  Apparently,  in  the  cow,  vitamin  Bi  is  not 
destroyed,  since  no  shortage  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  Additional  amounts  given  a  poisoned 
animal  have  no  beneficial  effect  as  they  do 
in  the  horse. 

Plants  that  almost  everybody  in  the  North¬ 
east  recognizes  as  poisonous  are  the  wild 
cherries  ( Prunus  sp.).  After  animals  have  been 
out  to  pasture  for  a  while,  they  are  apt  to 
sample  almost  anything  new,  palatable  or  not. 
While  they  will  not  usually  eat  it  directly,  if 
a  person  cleans  out  a  hedgerow  of  wild  cherry 

(  Continued  on  Page  456 ) 
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The  heat,  dust  and  intensive  duty  that  come  in  Summer  mean  that 
tractors  must  he  kept  in  fine  condition  for  field  work.  Cultivation  raises 
dust,  and l  air  cleaner  and  oil  filter  need  periodic  checking. 


In  haying  operations,  radiator  combs  need  frequent  freeing  of  chaff 
for  proper  cooling,  and  the  poioer  take-off  mechanism  wants  regular 
care.  Lubrication  is  especially  important. 


Caring  for  the  Farm  Tractor 

Regular  and  periodic  attention  to  the  tractor  increases  power ,  reduces  fuel  costs 9  pro 
longs  machine  life 9  and  produces  the  personal  satisfaction  of  operating  efficiently . 


By  C.  W.  TERRY 


HE  essential  things  to  keep  in 
mind  about  the  care  of  farm 
tractors  are:  cleanliness,  lubri¬ 
cation  and  proper  adjustment. 
Tractors  may  operate  satis¬ 
factorily  if  they  are  not  exter¬ 
nally  clean,  but  is  not  one  who 
lets  the  outside  get  buried  in  dust,  dirt  and 
grease  likely  to  neglect  important  routine 
maintenance,  too?  It  is  worthwhile  to  wash  the 
tractor  just  to  make  it  easier  and  pleasanter  to 
tend  to  adjustments  and  lubrication. 

There  are  only  a  few  essentials  for  an  en¬ 
gine  to  run  properly:  compression,  a  com¬ 
bustible  mixture  in  the  cylinders,  properly- 
timed  valves,  ignition,  lubrication  and  cooling. 
Proper  compression  means  that  pistons  and 
rings  fit  the  cylinders  and  that  valves  seat 
properly.  Because  purity  of  both  air  to  the 
engine  and  of  oil  in  the  crankcase  limits  wear 
of  pistons,  rings  and  other  parts,  regular  ser¬ 
vicing  of  the  air  cleaner  and  oil  filter  are  of 
primary  importance.  Manufacturers  recommen¬ 
dations  should  be  followed  carefully.  It  is 
possible  to  keep  abrasive  materials  out  of  the 
engine  even  under  very  adverse  conditions 
but,  if  cleaners  and  filters  are  neglected,  wear 
is  rapid  and  expensive  repair  jo*bs  are  needed. 

Idling  at  Start  and  Stop  Is  Worthwhile 

An  extra  minute  or  two  of  idling  before  shut¬ 
ting  off  a  tractor  may  extend  the  life  of  valves. 
If  one  suddenly  shuts  off  an  engine  that  has 
been  working  at  full  load,  valves  and  valve 
seats  cool  so  fast  they  may  be  warped.  It  is 
also  well  to  let  an  engine  warm  up  before 
putting  it  under  full  load.  For  engines  under 
continuous  heavy  loads  such  as  driving  irri: 
g'ation  pumps,  valve  life  is  fairly  short  at  best. 
Valve  rotators  and  special  materials  for  valves 
and  seats  help  greatly,  but  it  Is  gradual  warm¬ 
up  and,  later,  idling  before  shut-off  that  pre¬ 
vent  undue  stresses  from  rapid  temperature 
changes. 

An  engine  will  not  run  without  fuel;  but 
just  having  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
a  combustible  mixture  gets  to  the  cylinders. 
Use  clean  fuel  and  clean  containers,  and  check 
the  sediment  bulb  for  dirt  and  water  frequent¬ 
ly.  Even  with  reasonable  care,  however,  one 
may  get  a  plugged  fuel  line,  a  sticky  float  valve 
or  dirt  in  the  carburetor,  so  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  whole  fuel  system  checked  once 
a  season.  Carburetors  are  so  delicate  that  they 
require  other  than  the  usual  farm  tools  for 
cleaning  and  inspection.  Unless  you  know  what 
to  do,  leave  this  work  to  a  qualified  mechanic. 
Proper  adjustment  of  the  carburetor  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  tractor  operation 
and  in  the  amount  of  fuel  used.  Economy  re¬ 
quires  real  care  and  time  to  get  settings  right 
for  all  load  conditons.  For  small  tractors,  fuel 
is  so  small  an  item  in  the  total  cost  that  it 


is  not  very  important,  but  for  large  tractors 
operating  many  hours  under  heavy  loads  it  is 
a  matter  of  much  importance.  If  adjustments 
are  properly  made,  fuel  bills  will  be  reduced. 

Modern  ignition  systems  are  built  so  as  to 
exclude  dirt  and  moisture;  they  run  for  long 
periods  with  little  or  no  attention.  Spark  plugs 
need  to  be  checked  for  proper  point  gap  at 
regular  intervals,  but,  if  the  right  plugs  are 
used,  they  seldom  need  cleaning.  Magneto  or 
distributor  points  do  not  require  much  service 
unless  something  is  wrong  in  the  rest  of  the 
ignition  system — a  faulty  condenser  or  weak 
coil,  for  example.  Correct  ignition  timing,  like 
proper  carburetor  adjustment,  can  improve 
tractor  performance  and  fuel  economy.  It  is 
particularly  important  with  medium-size  or 
large  tractors  working  long  hours  under  heavy 
load.  It  is  possible  to  increase  tractor  power 
and  reduce  fuel  consumption  10  to  15  per  cent 
by  properly  adjusting  the  carburetor  and 
ignition. 

The  Battery  Requires  Frequent  Attention 

The  battery  should  be  checked  frequently. 
It  does  not  carry  as  much  load  as  an  automo¬ 
bile  battery  but  it  is  important  to  keep  it  filled 
to  the  proper  level  with  distilled  water.  If  you 
cannot  get  distilled  water,  use  clean  rain 
water;  and  certainly  use  tap  water  instead  of 
letting  the  level  get  below  the  top  of  the  plates. 
Ice  plants  frequently  have  distilled  water 
available.  Keep  all  wires  clean,  and  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  terminals.  Wash  off  ac¬ 
cumulations  with  warm  soda  water.  Remove 
and  wash  the  hold-down  clamp.  Painting  it  with 
asphalt  or  coating  it  with  vaseline  prevents 
corrosion.  Accumulation  of  white  material 
under  the  battery  clamp  may  actually  crack 
the  battery  case. 

The  electrical  system  outside  of  ignition  and 
the  battery  requires  relatively  little  service. 
Starters,  generators  and  lights  are  similar  to 
corresponding  units  on  automobiles  and  are 
serviced  without  much  difficulty.  Brushes  in 


generators  and  starters  wear  down,  cutouts 
and  regulators  need  servicing  from  time  to 
time,  and  switch  contacts  become  worn  or 
corroded,  but  if  the  tractor  is  kept  reasonably 
clean  these  parts  need  little  attention. 

Fight  Friction  with  Oils  and  Lubes 

Besides  checking  the  level  of  oil  In  the 
crankcase,  watch  the  color  of  the  oil  on  the  dip 
stick.  If  it  is  black,  particularly  if  you  are 
not  using  heavy-duty  ( H.  D. )  oil,  look  at  your 
record  to  see  if  it  is  not  time  to  change  oil  or 
the  filter  element  or  both.  Clean  oil  is  ^  one  of 
the  most  important  items  in  engine  life  and 
in  the  time  between  repair  jobs.  A  word  about 
special  oils:  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  them 
except  the  price.  In  general,  engines  operate 
satisfactorily  on  regular  oils.  If  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  all  you  can  out  of  a  tractor  you  may 
find  that  H.  D.  oils  will  stand  up  better.  But 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  service,  how¬ 
ever,  the  regular  grades  of  any  reputable  oil 
will  be  quite  satisfactory.  Much  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  goes  for  the  10-30  oils.  If  the  oil  is 
changed  frequently,  there  is  little  need  for 
more  expensive  oil  which  has  less  viscosity 
change  with  changes  in  temperature.  If  you 
change  oil  and  filter  as  recommended  by  the 
tractor  manufacturer  and  use  regular  oils, 
your  bill  will  not  be  excessive. 

Other  lubrication  of  the  tractor  is  largely  a 
matter  of  finding  the  fittings  and  attending  to 
them  regularly.  Check  the  transmission,  differ¬ 
ential  and  final  drive  cases  periodically.  Trac¬ 
tor  parts  wear  very  slowly  if  they  are  kept 
lubricated;  the  instruction  manual  tells  what 
to  do  and  how  often. 

Clean  Radiator  Coils  Are  Essential 

Tractor  cooling  systems  are  generally  rugged 
and  quite  fool-proof,  but  they  do  need  fairly 
frequent  attention.  Cleanliness  is  important, 
both  inside  and  out.  If  the  radiator  shell  is 
full  of  dirt,  leaves,  chaff  or  other  foreign 
(  Continued  on  Page  468  ) 


Efficient  farming  requires  that  the  tractor  be  ready  to  go  when  needed.  For  get-done  daily  jobs  like 
spreading  manure,  quick  and  certain  starts  are  important.  Ignition  and  fuel  systems  must  give 

satisfactory  service. 
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Today’s  safest, 

best  all-round 


MITE  KILLER 


Before  mites  bite,  be  ready  with  Aramite,  the  best  and  best-known 
mite  killer.  Protect  your  crops  for  higher  yields  of  marketable  fruit. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European  Red  Mite, 
Two-Spotted,  Clover  and  many  other  mite  species. 

Long  residual  saves  you  costs  of  additional  sprays.  Aramite 
is  easily  applied,  compatible  with  sulfur  and  many  other  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides.  Aramite  does  not  kill  natural  predators. 

For  more  than  1 9  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  includ¬ 
ing  apples,  the  Miller  Amendment  ( Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


Order  your  Aramite  supply  from  your  local  supplier; 
write,  phone  or  call  us  if  he  is  unable  to  deliver. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Aianap,  Duraset. 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 

VARIETIES 

100  600  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postage  F.O.B. 
prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell 

$3.00 
5.00 
3.50 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
3.00 
Cauli¬ 
flower  in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50  per  M. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS. 


CAULIFLOWER  ... 

...  2.00 

4.85 

7.25 

BROCCOLI  . 

...  1.90 

3.95 

5.00 

SWEET  POTATO  .. 

. ..  2.00 

5.00 

7.50 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT 

.  ..  1.90 

3.95 

5  00 

TOMATO  . 

. ..  2. 00 

4.35 

5.85 

PEPPER  . 

. .  2.00 

5.00 

8.00- 

COLLARD  . 

...  1.95 

3.90 

4.85 

Cabbage:  10,000  or 

more  $2.75  per 

M. 

AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME  •  Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT.  NEW  YORK 


Post  paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  5)....... 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage,  Kale . . 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  (June  5) . 

.70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

Egg  Plant . 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


HELD  PLANT  FARM 


SEWELL.  N,  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 


Lumps  3,ooo  UPH ;  450  GPH  80’ high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25' well.  Use  1/6  to  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1*  1d- 
let:  %i*  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Baek  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J. 


-  BUT  WHOLESALE  - 

Nationally  Advertised  Appliances,  Housewares, 
Jewelry,  etc.  Catalog  $1.00  (refundable). 

H.  R.  HUGHES,  Bex  8142-  A,  Newark  8,  N.  J. 


Congress  has  been  busy  with  farm 
bills  of  a  non-controversial  nature 
since  it  got  all  of  the  politics  out  of 
its  system  in  one  grand  blowout  on 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

At  this  writing,  a  bill  to  add  $2,500 
million  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  price  support  funds  has 
cleared  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  after  the  House  had  already 
voted  a  $2,000  million  increase.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  had 
voted  out  a  measure  already  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  to  double  the 
present  Public  Law  480  program  of 
trading  U.  S.  price  surpluses  for 
foreign  currencies.  The  present 
$1,500  million  authorization  is  al¬ 
most  used  up,  and  the  new  bill  adds 
another  $1,500  million.  The  House 
had  passed  a  bill  extending  and  en¬ 
larging  the  authority  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans, 
particularly  to  so-called  small  farm¬ 
ers.  This  bill  would  permit  USD  A 
for  the  first  time  to  refinance  exist¬ 
ing  debts  of  farmers  living  on  farms 
which  are  no  larger  than  family 
size.  But  if  the  indebtedness  is 
greater  than  the  farm  assets  re¬ 
quired  as  security  for  the  loan, 
creditors  would  have  to  scale  down 
the  obligation  to  the  present  value 
of  the  farm. 

❖  %  4*  % 

Milk  production  on  farms  con¬ 
tinued  above  last  year’s  record  dur¬ 
ing  May,  USD  A  reports,  but  the 
margin  is  getting  smaller. 

January  and  March  milk  produc¬ 
tion  ran  five  per  cent  greater  than 
during  the  corresponding  months  last 
year.  February  milk  output  was 
eight  per  cent  higher;  April  dropped 
to  three  per  cent  above  the  same 
month  last  year,  and  May  was  only 
one  per  cent  higher.  Prices  remain 
stronger,  USD  A  reports,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  thinks  farmers  may  earn 
a  new  record  sum  of  money  from 
dairy  production  this  year,  in  view 
of  the  record  production. 

$  $  $  ^  ^ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
expects  to  pay  wool  producers  about 
19  cents  per  pound  on  the  average 
for  all  wool  sold  during  the  1955 
marketing  year  under  the  wool  di¬ 
rect  subsidy  price  support  program. 
Each  producer  will  be  paid  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  money  he  actually  got 
in  the  market  place,  44.9  per  cent  of 
his  dollar  earnings,  to  be  exact. 

He  ❖  ❖  % 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
issued  a  special  bulletin  to  tell  farm¬ 
ers  how  to  go  about  filing  claims  for 
refunds  of  the  Federal  taxes  they 
paid  on  gasoline  used  for  farming 
purposes.  Local  county  agricultural 
agents  and  local  Internal  Revenue 
offices  will  have  the  pamphlets  ready 
for  farmers  who  want  them. 


Due  to  the  late  start  of  the  soil 
bank  program,  USDA  has  decided  to 
include  cropland  which  had  been 
grazed  before  June  23,  1956.  It  was 
originally  announced  that  no  crop¬ 
land  which  had  been  grazed  at  all 
this  year  would  be  included.  The 
announcement  concerns  only  the 
short-term  acreage  reserve  part  of 
the  soil  bank.  Harry  Lando 
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GREATER  YIELD... 
HIGRERQUALIT^. 
MORE  PROFIT. . . 

FROMyoSecropsT 


Formerj  uiing  the  modern,  scientific  methods  of 
STEELUME  IRRIGATION  ore  making  more  money 
from  their  crops — so  can  you!  It  doesn’t  cost .  . , 
It  pays!  First  crop  often  pays  for  the  system. 


I  want  o  scientific  irrigation  layout  for  my 
farm  —  no  obligation. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Telephone. 


Distributed  by: 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 
RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


DISTRIBUTOR  LISTING 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsport,  New  York 

HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 
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GST  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONE 

•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 

Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 

Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

★ 

SEND  FOR  FREE 

DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

•  BOX  528  RC  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

|  Please  send  me  free  booklet  cn  Universal  Silos.  I 

1 

|  NAME  .  I 

j  I 

I 

CITY  . .  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Garden  in  July 


N  July,  the  gardener  begins 
to  reap  the  rewards  of 
effort.  Early  crops  can  be 
harvested  and  mid-summer 
crops  are  maturing^'even 
though  late  crops  of  beans, 
summer  squash,  cucum¬ 
bers,  radishes,  corn,  and  the  coles 
remain  to  be  planted. 

Where  a  second  crop  is  to  be 
planted,  the  land  should  be  cleared 
of  old  vegetation.  If  it  is  not  infested 
with  insects  or  disease,  this  trash 
may  be  used  for  mulch  or  compost. 
Refuse  from  cabbage  and  other  cole 
crops  like  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  and  kohlrabi  at¬ 
tracts  insects  and  disease  organisms, 
however,  and  should  therefore  be 
burned  or  otherwise  removed  from 
the  garden.  The  cleared  soil  can  then 
be  re-worked.  Cole  crops  for  fall  har- 


Asgrow,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Golden  Acre  cabbage  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  early  variety  for 
market  and  home  gardens. 

vest  can  be  successfully  transplanted 
in  July.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
of  course,  that  handling  damages 
their  root  systems,  and  it  is  these  on 
which  the  plants  depend  for  water. 
So,  the  best  time  to  transplant  is 
shortly  before  or  after  a  rain.  In  dry 
periods,  water  from  a  hose  or  bucket 
will  help  if  the  plant  is  placed  firmly 
in  the  soil  and  then  covered  with 
an  inverted  pot,  basket,  or  ventilated 
box  for  a  few  days.  Such  covers  may 
be  removed  for  a  few  hours  in  late 
afternoon  to  reduce  insect  damage 
and  leaf  bleaching. 

A  succession  of  insects  continues 
attacking  through  the  summer 
months.  Periodic  examination  of  the 
plants,  especially  under  the  leaves, 
reveals  insect  invasions  before  they 
result  in  great  damage;  control  is 
practical.  For  most  vegetable  plants, 
a  weekly  dusting  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  rotenone,  pyrethrum, 
and  malathion  controls  most  insect 
pests.  DDT  from  the  time  half  the 
corn  tassels  can  be  seen  in  the  upper 
whoi'ls  of  leaves  is  a  recommended 
control  for  corn  borer  and  corn  ear- 
worm. 

Periods  of  warm  humid  days  and 
cool  nights  favor  the  spread  of  plant 
disease  organisms.  It  is  generally 


advisable  to  avoid  brushing  wet 
plants  with  arms,  clothing,  or  tools 
which  spread  fungi  and  bacteria 
from  plant  to  plant.  Dithane  or  Par- 
zate,  applied  according  to  directions, 
usually  controls  most  diseases  of 
celery,  tomato,  and  potato.  Celery 
should  be  sprayed  weekly,  beginning 
about  a  month  after  setting  out. 
Tomatoes  and  potatoes  should  be 
sprayed  at  five-day  intervals  after 
the  middle  of  July. 

Be  careful  to  mix  and  apply  all 
dusts  and  sprays  according  to  in¬ 
structions.  Excessive  applications  are 
rarely  more  beneficial  than  normal- 
rate  applications;  in  some  cases  they 
actually  harm  either  the  plant  or 
the  gardener  and  his  family. 

Vegetable  plants  are  at  their 
height  of  growth  in  July,  and  fertil¬ 
izers  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  Like 
water,  fertilizer  is  absorbed  through 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  A  small  hand¬ 
ful  spread  in  a  large  ring  around 
the  base  of  the  plant  is  adequate  and 
safe  for  large  vegetables  such  as  to¬ 
mato,  eggplant,  pepper,  squash,  and 
pole  beans.  For  crops  grown  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  row,  an  equivalent  amount 
should  form  a  continuous  band 
several  feet  long  on  each  side  of  the 
row  a  few  inches  from  the  plant.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  works  best  when  washed  into 
the  soil  by  rain  or  irrigation  water; 
but  it  may  retard  growth  in  extreme¬ 
ly  dry  periods. 

Ground-surface  watering  invites 
the  least  trouble  from  plant  diseases, 
but  where  either  equipment  or  ter¬ 
rain  dictates,  sprinkler  irrigation  is 
excellent  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
dry  by  nightfall.  Puddles  or  rills  in¬ 
dicate  that  irrigation  is  too  fast  or 
too  heavy. 

Some  gardeners  find  that  they 
cannot  take  care  of  a  large  garden. 
When  so,  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  a  section  and  care  well  for 
the  rest.  The  home  gardener  who 
does  not  depend  on  the  garden  for 
income  should  remember  that  his 
special  rewards  are  produce  fresh¬ 
ness  and  quality,  bodily  exercise, 
and  growing  satisfaction.  If  certain 
crops  present  difficulties,  or  if  the 
garden  is  too  large  to  tend  properly, 
then  a  smaller  area  will  be  more 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
experience  and  better  tools,  many 
gardeners  can  well  expand  their  pro¬ 
jects.  A  wheel  hoe  with  interchange¬ 
able  tools  enables  the  small  gardener 
to  cultivate  rapidly.  A  wide  variety 
of  garden  tractors,  small  riding  trac¬ 
tors,  and  farm  tractors  is  available 
to  lighten  the  work  on  larger  places; 
in  some  cases  these  implements  are 
on  bargain  sale  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  New  vegetables,  new  flowers, 
new  ornamental  plants  offer  many 
interesting  challenges.  An  attractive 
garden  is  an  asset  to  any  home. 

Arthur  Munson 


Washing  and  Peeling 
Potatoes 

Potato  washing  is  being  lauded. 
“It’s  coming”,  Dr.  M.  W.  Meadows 
of  Cornell  says;  and  he  reports  that 
Savannah,  N.  Y.,  growers  last  year 
washed  potatoes,  kept  .culls  off  the 
market,  and  received  a  20-  to  25-cent 
premium.  “You’ll  be  washing  pota¬ 
toes  soon”,  he  says;  “the  housewife 
does  not  want  potato  soil  in  her 
sink.”  John  Matheson  of  the  N.  Y. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  reports  that  unwashed  Long 
Island  and  Steuben  County  potatoes 
were  60  and  80  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  respectively,  last  year  when 
washed  Savannah  potatoes  were 
$1.25.  But  Richai'd-  Wilson  of  the 
Long  Islaixd  Potato  Processing  Co., 
Setauket,  cares  less  about  washing 
potatoes.  His  company  is  peeling 
them,  treating  them  with  ascorbic 
acid,  and  packaging  them  in  polye¬ 
thylene  containers  for  sale  in  retail 
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stores.  “In  five  years”,  he  predicts, 
“all  potatoes  will  be  sold  ready  to 
cook.”  His  peeled  and  packaged  po¬ 
tatoes  have  sold  briskly  at  15  and 
17  cents  a  pound  in  trial  sales;  they 
come  either  whole  or  sliced  for 
French  frying. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  young  man  pictui’ed  on  this 
issue’s  cover  page  is  Charles  E. 
Boui'get,  Jr.,  of  Brockton,  Mass.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  Gordon 
W.  Buckingham,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Every  year,  in  July,  the  League 
holds  a  two  weeks’  confei'ence  for 
children  to  teach  them  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  humane  animal  treatment 
and  cax’e.  One  facet  of  the  course  is 
dog  obedience.  This  picture  of  Mas¬ 
ter  Bourget  and  his  dog  “Spot”  was 
taken  at  last  year’s  conference  at 
Cataumet,  Mass. 


Top  perfonnance  plus  great  operating  economy  is  what  you 
get  all  through  the  hot,  hurried  work  season  —  and  all  year 
’round  —  when  you  keep  equipmexit  in  A-l  shape  with  service- 
proved  Esso  Farm  Products.  Your  Esso  Fai’m  Distributor  is 
always  ready  to  provide  just  the  right  fuels  and  lubricants  for 
all  your  equipment  —  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 

Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  for  extra  engine  protection,  extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car  and  truck. 

Esso  Gasoline  for  dependable  power,  good  mileage  and 
smooth  performance. 

Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil  for  heavy-duty  Diesel  or  gaso¬ 
line  tractor  and  truck  engines.  A  top  performing  motor 
oil  under  all  weather  and  woi'k  conditions. 

Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H,  the  one  grease  for  all 
types  of  equipment  —  tractors,  trucks  and  cars.  No 
longer  do  you  need  to  keep  a  variety  of  special  purpose 
lubricants  on  hand. 


Esso  Farm  News  — If  you  are  not  already  receiving 
this  popular,  highly  informative  magazine,  write 
today  for  a  free  subscription  to:  Editor,  Esso 
Farm  News,  15  West  51st  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Remember... 
first...  last... 
and  always... 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Johnson 

All-Purpose 

MR 

COMPRESSORS 

with 

INSiCTOSPRAY 

Push-Button 

FLY  CONTROL  UNIT 


The  original  and  best 
for  killing  the  pest! 


MODEL  110  LA 

'/;  h.p.  Direct  Motor 
Drive,  with  carrying 
handle  and  8  feet 
of  electric  coble. 


MODEL  200 
PISTON  TYPE 

Furnished  complete 
vvith  V3  h.p.  motor. 


Fastest,  most  economical  way  to  destroy  flies,  lice,  fleas,  mites  and 
other  parasites  in  barn,  poultry  house  and  other  farm  buildings.  Works 
automatically  .  .  .  just  flip  switch  .  .  .  Johnson  Compressor  supplies  just 
the  right  amount  of  pressure  to  spray  insecticide  in  a  fog-like  blanket 
that  penetrates  everywhere.  Protects  animals  and  poultry  even  after 
they  go  outside.  Uses  only  half  as  much  insecticide  as  old-fashioned 
hand  spraying  .  .  .  savings  actually  pay  for  All-Purpose  Compressor 
and  Insectospray  attachments! 


PAINTS  •  SPRAYS  •  INFLATES  TIRES  *  LUBRICATES 

Saves  Time,  Money  &  Muscle  for  Dozens  of  Farm  Jobs 


Johnson  All-Purpose  Compressors 
are  guaranteed  to  deliver  100  lbs. 
pressure  .  .  .  more  than  most  makes 
2  or  3  times  their  size!  Complete  line 
of  attachments  available. 


COMPLETE  UNE- CHOICE  OF 
16  POPULAR  PRICED  MODELS 

Powered  by  Gas  Engine,  Storage 
Battery  or  Electricity. 


WRITE  TODAY 


JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 


for 

■  FREE  catalog  and 
FREE  SPRAY-GUN 
PAINT  STRAINER 

{Limited  Time  Offer 
j ...  act  now!) 


Compressor  Division,  Dept.  RY-6,  Milwaukee  1,  Wise. 

Please  send  free  literature  on  Johnson  Air  Compressors 
and  attachments  including  Insectospray  units.  Also, 
send  my  free  spray-gun  paint  stroiner.  No  obligation. 


NAME  _ _ 

STREET  or  ROUTE_ _ 

CITY _ STATE. 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 

ems  mmiONfW^ 


Quick,  convenient,  £§?*■, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  wont 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 

Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in  ttS  Portable 
use.  Satisfaction  jm 

Guaranteed.  Fast-Cutting 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


*1U  FARM  DRYER 

The  CROPGARD,  pulled  and  powered  by  your 
tractor,  means  less  grain  handling — lots  less 
work  for  you.  Drys  and  cools  100  bu.  shelled 
corn,  135  bu.  small  grain  per  hour  guaranteed. 
Write  for  bulletin.  Lakeshore  Mfg.  Co.,  3338 
Republic  Ave.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


wdU  BIG  CAPACITY 


MORE  FARMERS 

CARDINAL 

Most  Complete  Line  of  Elevators  and  Augers 

CARDINAL  S4cfrZet  "20" 

IT'S  TRUE!  In  no  other  farm  elevator 
do  you  get  all  the  plus 
features  for  durability 
and  performance. 

Write  for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


LML  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  C0RP. 


TROUGH 


Your  Money's  Worth 
Affordoble  •  Dependable 


COLUMBIA  CITY,  IND. 


W  heat  Referendum  July  20 


Because  the  current  estimate  of 
1.9  billion  bushels  of  wheat  to  be 
available  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1  is  more  than  20  per 
cent  (71  per  cent)  in  excess  of  the 
normal  supply  of  1.1  billion  bushels 
(annual  domestic  and  export  disap¬ 
pearance  plus  20  per  cent),  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  proclaimed  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  the  1957  wheat 
crop  and  allotted  its  production  on  a 
legal  minimum  of  55  million  acres. 
The  U.  S.  Government  has  over  one 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  in  storage; 
it  is  estimated  that  the  nation’s  sup¬ 
ply  is  adequate  for  two  years.  Stor¬ 
age  of  government  wheat  is  said  to 
cost  about  $180  million  a  year. 

The  Secretary’s  proclamation  of 
wheat  quotas,  i.  e.  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  an  individual  farm¬ 
er  can  grow  and  store  under  high 
government  price  supports,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  growers  of  more 
than  15  acres.  A  referendum  on  the 
question  will  be  held  in  all  commer¬ 
cial  wheat  areas  on  July  20  at  county 
locations  designated  by  local  ASC 
committees.  Commercial  wheat  States 
are  those  growing  more  than  25,000 
acres;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  are 
included,  but  not  New  England. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  the  July  20  referendum  approve, 
marketing  quotas  will  go  into  effect 
for  the  1957  crop.  Then,  commercial 
wheat  growers  who  stay  within  their 
allotted  acreages  will  be  eligible  for 
the  full  level  of  price  support;  those 
who  do  not  comply  would  not  be 
eligible  for  support  prices,  and  their 
excess  wheat  would  be  subject  to 
penalty  payments.  If  the  quotas&are 
not  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting,  those  who  neverthe¬ 
less  stay  within  their  allotted  acre¬ 
age  will  qualify  for  50-per-cent-of- 
parity  wheat  support  prices;  farmers 
exceeding  them  will  not  be  eligible 
for  price  supports  but  will  not  be 
subject  to  penalties.  The  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  recently  refused  to 
modify  or  review  a  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  upholding  the 
right  of  a  county  ASC  committee, 
representing  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  enter  a  farm  and  measure 
the  acreage  of  wheat  to  determine 
compliance  with  allotment. 

Marketing  quotas  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  last  three  U.  S.  wheat 
crops.  Of  the  347,000  farmers  voting 
last  year,  77  per  cent  approved.  The 
1954  vote  in  favor  was  73  per  cent 
and  in  1953  87  per  cent.  Wheat 
quotas  were  also  approved  for  the 
1941  and  1942  crops.  The  minimum 
national  average  support  price  for 
1956  quota  wheat  is  $2.00  per  bushel; 
for  1955  wheat  it  was  $2.08  and  for 
1954  $2.20.  The  average  support 
prices  for  1941  and  1942  wheat  were 
$0.98  and  $1.14  per  bushel.  The  ex¬ 
pected  suppoi’t  price  for  the  1957 
crop,  on  which  farmers  will  vote  July 


20  for  or  against  marketing  quotas, 
has  not  yet  been  set.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  price  support  level  for 
wheat  will  be  75  per  cent  of  that  set 
for  commercial  wheat  areas. 

The  national  wheat  allotment  is 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  wheat  acreage  over  the 
past  10  years;  adjustments  are  made 
for  abnormal  weather  and  changing 
trends.  The  States  make  apportion¬ 
ments  to  counties  which,  in  turn, 
make  allotments  to  individual  farms 
on  the  basis  of  past  wheat  acreage, 
tillable  acres,  crop  rotation,  soil  type, 
slope,  and  lay  of  the  land.  Of  the  55 
million  acres  allotted  for  1957  wheat, 
54,871,924  are  designated  for  36  com¬ 
mercial  wheat  States;  the  balance  is 
for  non-commercial  States  and  for  a 
reserve  set  aside  for  new  farmers. 

New  York  State’s  1957  allotment 
will  be  317,602  acres,  an  increase  of 
some  5,000  acres  over  this  year’s; 
Pennsylvania’s  will  be  down  20,000 
acres  to  600,754,  and  New  Jersey’s 
will  be  down  1,200  acres  to  53,859. 
The  allotted  acreages  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland  are  also  reduced  for 
1957.  About  2,000  of  N.  Y.  State’s 
12,000  eligible  wheat  growers  voted 
in  last  year’s  referendum.  In  the  past, 
the  general  rule  has  been  one-vote- 
for-one-farm,  but  this  rule  is  being 
relaxed  to  permit  each  member  of  a 
farm  partnership  to  cast  a  vote. 
Where  a  farm  is  owned  jointly  by 
husband  and  wife  each  is  entitled 
to  a  vote. 


Treating  Tree  injury 

Dr.  Philip  L.  Rusden,  tree  patholo¬ 
gist  at  the  Bartlett  Tree  Research 
Laboratories  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  has 
revealed  an  easy  and  highly  effective 
method  of  treating  trees  accidentally 
debarked  by  farm  machines  or  vehi¬ 
cles. 

Dr.  Rusden’s  method  is  to  plaster 
immediately  the  debarked  area  with 
fresh  cow  manure.  The  reason  is 
threefold:  1 — A  liberal  coating  of 
manure  shades  the  injury  from  sun 
and  drying  winds;  2— moisture  in 
the  manure  keeps  the  bark  alive  in 
the  wound  area;  and  3 — urea  in  the 
manure  probably  stimulates  callus 
formation. 

Pieces  of  wood  lath  are  used  as 
spacers  between  the  injury  and  a 
wrapping  of  burlap  which  is  wound 
like  a  bandage  around  the  wound 
area.  The  lath  spacers  allow  ample 
air  circulation  while  the  burlap  keeps 
sun  and  wind  from  drying  out  the 
damaged  tissue. 

It  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  tack  on 
bark  that  has  fallen  away  from  the 
injury  unless  it  is  done  within 
minutes  for  it  to  regraft  itself.  Dr. 
Rusden  recommends  punching  holes 
about  the  root  area  of  the  injured 
tree  with  a  bar  and  applying  a  bal¬ 
anced  tree  food  to  stimulate  re¬ 
covery  of  the  tree.  John  Krill 


1956  Farm  Fairs  in  New  Jersey 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Burlington  County . 

.Burlington  . 

.July  26-28 

Cumberland  County . 

.Bridgeton  . 

.Sept.  3-8 

Flemington  (Hunterdon 

Co.). 

.Flemington  . 

.Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

Middlesex  County . 

.Dunham’s  Corner.... 

.Aug.  15-18 

Morris  County . 

.Troy  Hills . 

.Aug.  20-25 

New  Jersey  State . 

.  Trenton  . 

.Sept.  23-30 

N.  J.  Mid-Atlantic  Farm 

Show. 

.Atlantic  City . 

.Dec.  1-5 

Ocean  County . 

.Lakewood  . 

.Aug.  1-2 

Sussex  County . 

.Branchville  . 

.Aug.  7-11 

Warren  County . 

.Harmony  . 

.Aug.  15-18 

1956  New  Jersey  4-H  Shows 

Atlantic  County . 

.Pomona  . 

. Aug.  16-18 

Camden  County . 

.Clementon  . 

. Aug.  8 

Cape  May  County . . 

.Cold  Spring . 

. July  19-21 

Essex  County . 

.Caldwell  . 

....  Aug.  7-8 

Gloucester  County . 

.Aura  . 

. Aug.  8-9 

Mercer  County . 

.Washington  Crossing. 

....Aug.  10-11 

Monmouth  County . 

.Freehold  . 

Passaic  County . 

.Preakness  . 

. July  26-28 

Somerset  County ....... 

.Far  Hills . . . . 
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June  was  a  big  month  in  the  lives 
of  many  northeast  4-H’ers  as  they  at¬ 
tended  the  national  4-H  Club  camp 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Along  with 
some  200  other  young  men  and 
women  selected  from  the  two  million 
4-H  Club  members  in  the  48  States, 
they  attended  sessions  of  Congress, 
met  their  own  legislators,  toured  the 
capitol,  and  participated  in  numer¬ 
ous  educational  and  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities.  Representing  New  York 
State’s  58.000  4-H’ers  were  Flower 
Clark  of  Orwell,  Robert  Snyder  of 
Andover,  Robert  Jacobs  of  Lockport, 
and  Fred  Scoralick  of  Poughquag,  all 
chosen  for  their  all-round  develop¬ 
ment  in  4-H.  From  New  Jersey  went 
Doris  Broomell  of  Woodstown,  Jean 
Davis  of  Bridgeton,  Roland  Wardell 
of  Neptune,  and  Harold  Kirby  of 
Pemberton.  Pennsylvania’s  represen¬ 
tation  of  its  35,000  4-H’ers  was: 
Janice  Haas,  Breinigsville;  Carolyn 
Collie,  New  Galilee;  James  Barron, 
Slippery  Rock;  and  Lee  Kaltenbach, 
Wellsboro.  From  Maine  there  were 
Eva  Allen  of  Columbia  Falls,  Carl- 
eine  Shibles  of  Knox,  Richard  Barker 
of  North  Leeds,  and  Dana  Fields  of 
Palmyra.  New  Hampshire’s  delegates 
were:  Betsey  Dodge,  New  Boston; 
Carolyn  Pettes,  Canaan;  Fred  Hast, 
Pittsfield,  and  Millard  Edwards,  Stod¬ 
dard.  From  Massachusetts  went 
Thelma  Tanner  of  Danvers,  Mary 
Harrison  of  Reading,  Raymond  Ca- 
sella  of  Agawam,  and  Ronald  Scase, 
Pittsfield. 


According  to  John  Porter,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y.,  the  name  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Junior  Potato  and  Vege¬ 
table  Grower’s  Assn,  has  been 
changed  to  N.  Y.  State  4-H  Vegetable 
Grower’s  Assn,  for  the  reasons  that 


(1)  about  99  per  cent  of  its  member¬ 
ship  is  4-H,  (2)  the  cooperation  of 
county  4-H  Club  agents  may  be  more 
realistically  enlisted,  and  (3)  there 
may  be  less  difficulty  in  securing 
funds  for  sending  judging  and 
demonstration  teams  to  the  National 
Junior  Vegetable  Grower’s  conven¬ 
tions.  The  newly  renamed  young 
vegetable  growers’  organization  of 
which  Porter  is  president  will  have 
a  field  day  at  Robson’s  Seed  Farm  in 
Hall,  Ontario  Co.,  August  24.  At  this 
event  the  annual  business  meeting 
will  also  be  held.  State  winners  in 
the  Association’s  vegetable  demon¬ 
stration  contests  are:  Peter  Bush, 
Niagara  County — production;  Robert 
Herner,  Monroe  County — marketing; 
and  Peter  Ochs,  Orange  County — 
soil  fertility. 


New  York  State’s  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  took  place  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  late  last  month.  Some 
1,000  New  York  4-H’ers  gathered  for 
annual  meetings  and  for  further 
planning  of  the  State  4-H  Club  pro¬ 
grams. 

At  the  FFA’s  annual  State  conven¬ 
tion  in  Peri'y,  N.  Y.,  Duane  Gansz  of 
Lyons  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Sentinel  of  the  New  York  State 
Assn,  of  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
Duane  is  18  years  old  and  served  as 
president  in  1953  and  1955  of  his 
local  chapter.  In  1954  he  was  report¬ 
er  and  in  1955  secretary  o?  the 
Wayne  County  group.  He  lives  with 
his  family  on  a  260-acre  farm  and 
owns  eight  head  of  purebred  Hol- 
steins. 


Among  the  52  Vermont  4-H’ers 
who  have  been  nominated  to  the 
Vermont  4-H  Honorary  Society  are: 


Allene  Alfred,  So.  Burlington;  Joan 
Stafford,  Burlington;  and  Lawrence 
Pillsbury,  St.  George,  all  of  Chitten¬ 
den  County. 

The  first  county  4-H  field  day  in 
northern  Vermont  was  held  recently 
when  leaders  and  members  from 
Chittenden,  Franklin,  Lamoille  and 
Grand  Isle  Counties  got  together  on 
the  Underhill  farm  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Wright  on  Route  15. 
Some  125  persons  were  in  attendance. 


George  Fachet  of  Kintnersville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  is  the  winner  of 
Pennsylvania’s  1956  Junior  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  contest.  In  this  10th 
annual  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Poultry  Federation, 
some  733  batches  of  broiler  birds 
were  entered.  In  second  place  came 
Ronald  Shaffer  of  York  County.  Al¬ 


though  Fachet’s  champion  entry  for 
some  reason  did  not  attract  the  high¬ 
est  bid  in  the  post-contest  sale  of  the 
birds,  it  did  bring  $2.40  a  pound; 
the  weight  of  his  12  birds  came  to 
41.4  pounds.  The  second  place  entry 
brought  a  bid  and  purchase  at  $6.00 
a  pound  for  the  43%  pounds  they 
weighed. 


Glenn  N.  Falk,  Windber,  Pa.,  is  the 
winner  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board’s  1956  meat  poster 
contest.  His  work,  built  around  the 
theme  “Meat  Makes  Muscle  to  Turn 
Industry’s  Wheels”,  was  selected  as 
best  out  of  21,839  entries  from  high 
school  students  all  over  America. 
An  award  of  $200  was  made  to  Falk 
for  his  outstanding  work  combining 
art,  with  agriculture.  j.  n.  b. 
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National  Holstein  4-H  Champions  Are  from  Northeast 
Roscoe  Harbaugh,  Jr.,  New  Midtvay,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  and  Sylvia  Patchen, 
Locke,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ivere  recently  designated  by  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  of  America  as  national  4-H  Holstein  champions.  Each  has  been  out¬ 
standingly  successful  in  caring  for  and  showing  fine  dairy  cattle.  Roscoe 
has  a  herd  of  22  registered  Holsteins;  Sylvia  has  14. 


M-M  445  Utility 


Fox  Forage  Harvester 
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The  Cream  of 
All  Farm  Machines 


When  you.  invest  in  Frick  equipment  you  skim  the  cream 
of  the  many  makes  of  power  farming  machinery.  You 
get  the  latest  designs,  the  last  word  in  economy,  the  utmost 
dependability.  Our  selections  are  based  on  experience  with 
farm  work  since  the  1840’s:  anything  a  Frick  man  recom¬ 
mends  to  you  is  tops.  For  permanent  satisfaction  keep  in 
touch  with  your  Frick  Dealer  or  Branch,  or  write  direct  to 


Uni-Combine 


July  7,  1956 
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what's  new 


FOR  FARMERS? 

...  by  Sinclair 


New  Hanson  Brodjet  Spray  Rig 

is  five  farm  sprayers  in  one:  field,  roadside,  orchard, 
spot  and  livestock.  Tractor  mounted,  it  uses  no  booms. 

Sprays,  with  68-foot  swath  and  up  to  15  m.p.h.  speed. 

Covers  evenly  at  rates  of  5  to  40  gallons  per  acre. 

Components  quickly  adapt  to  other  spray  jobs. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTY  Motor  Oil 

keeps  engines  clean  inside  .  .  .  free  from  power-robbing 
deposits  that  result  from  hot,  dusty  or  damp  conditions. 

You  get  top  power  from  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  engine 
when  you  drain  and  refill  with  Sinclair  extra  duty 
Motor  Oil.  Switch  now  and  feel  the  difference!  Available  in 
handy  5-gallon  utility  containers  with  spout  attached. 

Ask  your  Sinclair  Representative  too,  about  the  new 
multi-grade  motor  oil  —  Sinclair  extra  duty  Triple  X! 

SINCLAIR 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY,  600  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.Y. 


 m 


HARD-STONE 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through¬ 


out. 


The  marble-Hke  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.f  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


CONCRETE 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Sol  it  rocks 
»itn  modern  Kerosene  Burner.  800.000  users.  Frse 
Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  OUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

-ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Burnt 

u/oiTc'rno  i 


WR  IT F  FOR  I 


PAINT  O  OUTSIDE 

TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not' totpeel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price* —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


Northeast’s  Poison  Plants 


(Continued  from  Page  450) 

and  throws  some  into  the  pasture 
where  they  can  get  at  it,  drastic  re¬ 
sults  may  follow.  Because  of  its 
rapidity,  this  is  one  of  our  most 
spectacular  types  of  plant  poisonings. 
Wild  cherries  contain  a  glucoside 
which  breaks  down-  to  release  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  a  violent  poison.  It  is  a 
small  molecule,  rapidly  carried-  by 
the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
where  it  acts  in  a  way  to  prevent 
oxygen  from  being  used  by  the  body 
cells.  Symptoms — difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing  and  gasping — may  appear  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  animal  may  be 
dead  in  15  minutes  to  an  hour  or 
two.  Injection  of  proper  amounts  of 
sodium  nitrite  and  sodium  thiosul¬ 
fate,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
animal,  can  often  save  the  animal, 
but  in  practice  the  veterinarian  usu¬ 
ally  cannot  get  there  in  time.  Fresh 
wild*  cherry  leaves  may  be  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  wilted  ones. 

Another  plant  to  note  is  cocklebur 
( Xanthium  orientale).  This  plant 
grows  near  water  only  and  is  po¬ 
tentially  dangerous  because  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  farm  ponds.  The 
toxic  seeds  are  covered*  by  spiny 
burrs,  and*  animals  will  not  normally 
eat  them.  Older  plants  are  not  poi¬ 
sonous,  but  young  seedlings  germin¬ 
ating  around  the  receding  edges  of 
lakes  or  farm  ponds  will  contain  the 
glycosidal  toxic  principle.  Pigs  are 
often  poisoned  by  this  plant,  cattle 
being  about  twice  as  resistant.  The 
symptoms  occurring  after  about  24 
hours  include  depression,  some  re¬ 
gurgitation,  weakness  with  labored 
respiration,  and  a  weak,  rapid,  pulse; 
death  usually  follows  within*  an¬ 


other  day. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  plants 
which  might  prove  troublesome  on 
any  particular  farm.  Fortunately, 
there  are  no  seriously  poisonous 
plants  which  animals  will  willingly 
eat  if  other  desirable  feed  is-  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  quantity  and  vari¬ 
ation.  Two  simple  rules,  if  followed, 
will  practically  eliminate  all  danger.’ 
First,  never  throw  clippings  or  vege¬ 
table  debris  of  any  kind  into  places 
where  animals  can  get  at  them.  This 
rule  could  well  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  such  things  as  paint  cans,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  hardware,  empty  fertilizer 
bags,  spray  rinsings  and  the  like; 
many  garden  plants  and  ornamentals 
are  poisonous  to  stock.  Second,  al¬ 
ways  use  the  best  practices  and 
management  in  care  and  -feeding  of 
the  animals.  In  other  words,  provide 
good,  non-weedy  concentrates  and 
clean  hay  in  ample  amount.  Some 
plants  which  animals  will  not  eat 
when  green  become  more  palatable 
as  hay,  but  no  less,  or  only  slightly 
less,  toxic.  A  farm  on  which*  the 
pasture  has  been  eaten  down  to  al¬ 
most  nothing  is  potentially  the 
source  of  plant  poisonings  unless  the 
owner  gives  supplemental  hay  or 
other  feed;  Early  Spring  and  late 
Summer  are  especially  dangerous. 
In  the  early  Spring  a  number  of  poi¬ 
sonous  plants  come  up  green  and 
succulent  before  pasture  grasses,  be¬ 
gin  to  grow.  In  late  Summer  when 
the  ground  is  dry  and  the  pasture 
is  burned,  up,  if  supplemental  feed 
is  not  given,  stock  may  be  driven  to 
eat  almost  anything,  including  a 
number  of  poisonous  plants  normally 
present  in  the  pasture  which  they 
would,  not*  otherwise  touch. 


It  was  an  extract  of  poison  hemlock  which  put  Socrates  to  death.  The  whole 
plant  is  poisonous;  less  than  a  pound  of  its  leaves  can  kill  a  sheep. 


Who  Gets  the  Support 
Prsce? 

During  the  year  1955  and  so  far 
this  year  I  have  been  delivering  my 
milk  to  the  local  cheese  factory.  The 
price  regularly  received’  during  that 
time  was  $2.60  per  cwt. 

I  understand  that  the  support 
price  on  manufactured  milk  during 
1955  was  $3.15  a  cwt.  and  that  it  has 
now  been*  increased  to  $3.25.  Will 
you  please  inform  me  if  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  the  support  price  and  how 
to  obtain  the  same?  I  have  never 
received  anything  more  than  $2.60 
per  cwt.  e.  l.  m. 

The  support  on-  manufactured 
dairy  products  was  at  the  rate  of 
$3.15  .per  hundred  pounds  during 
1955  and  under  Secretary  Benson’s 
recent  ruling  has  been  increased  to 
$3.25  for  the  balance  of  1956.  In 
spite. of  this,  we  note  that  for  the  en- 
tire*year  1955  and  down  to  date  you 
received  $2.60  a  cwt.  for  milk  de¬ 
livered-  by  you  to  a  local  cheese  fac¬ 
tory. 

The  difficulty  with  support  prices 
is  that  they  are  actually  support 
'prices  guaranteed  to  the  processor 
or»manufacturer,  not  to  the  producer 
who  supplies  the  milk  to  these  pro¬ 
cessors  from  which  manufactured 
products-  are  made.  In  other  words, 
your  cheese  factory  was  guaranteed 
a  support  price  of  $3.15  a  hundred 


pounds  for  all  milk  made  into 
cheese  during  1955.  If  they  could  get 
more  than  $3.15,  that  was  their  good 
fortune.  If  they  could  not  get  as 
much  from  private  sales,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  buy  it  at  $3.15  Obvious¬ 
ly,  therefore,  the  minimum  spread  of 
50  cents  between  what  the  cheese 
factory  was  guaranteed  and  what  the 
factory  paid  you  as  a  producer  was 
profit  to  the  cheese  factory.  This  has 
always  been  one  of  the  basic  in¬ 
equities  of  the  government’s  price 
support  program. 


Wafer  ora  Pasture 

A  farmer  said  recently  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  importance  of  water  in 
sustaining  milk  production,  “When 
I  move  my  cows  from  marshy  pasture 
with  plenty  of  springs  to  dry  pasture 
where  no  water  is  available,  milk 
output  drops  promptly  by  half  a  can 
a  day.”  For  this  reason,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  provide  running  water  in  the 
pasture.  Here  is  how  one  farmer  does 
it.  He  had  a  well  sunk  in  each  half 
of  his  farm  property,  which  was  di¬ 
vided  in  half  by  a  road.  Sufficient 
pipe  lines  were  extended  from  each 
well  so  that  livestock  in  all  parts  of 
the  farm  have  access  to  a  nearby 
running  water  in  a  trough.  This 
saves  stock  from  walking  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  drink  from  a  single  cen¬ 
trally-located  source  of  supply. 

c.  f.  c.,  JR. 
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Just  as  they  need  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  for  successf  ul  growth 9 

Plants  Need  Potash 


OST  farmers  are  aware  of 
the  agricultural  colleges’ 
ash  to  the  land  after  the 
harvest  of  first  cuttings  of 
forage  for  silage  and  hay. 
It  is  particularly  important 
for  straight  legumes  or  for  legume- 
grass  mixtures.  Potassium  itself  is  a 
soft  white  alkaline  metal  occurring 
naturally  in  sylvite,  saltpeter  and 
other  earth  materials.  According  to 
the  American  Potash  Institute,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  life  of 
plants;  rarely  found  in  plant  tissues, 
it  is  abundant  in  juices.  Among  its 
values  are  in:  (1)  assistance  in  forma¬ 
tion  and  movement  of  plant  sugars 
and  starches;  (2)  abetment  of  pro¬ 
tein  production;  (3)  promotion  of 
cell  formation;  (4)  increase  of  weight 
of  grains,  and  improvement  of  their 
flavor  and  color;  (5)  stiffening  of 
plant  stems  and  stalks;  (6)  firming 
of  tissues;  (7)  increasing  of  resis¬ 
tance  to  diseases;  and  (8)  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant  root  systems.  Plants 
quickly  absorb  potash,  much  of  it 
remaining  in  soluble  form  within 
them;  the  element  moves  freely  in 
plants.  Even  though  in  both  nature 
and  commerce  potassium  is  found  in 
combination  with  other  elements — 
with  chlorine  it  is  known  as  potassi¬ 
um  chloride  or  muriate  of  potash, 
the  potash  content  of  fertilizers  is 
usually  given  in  terms  of  potassium 
oxide,  K2O. 

The  top  seven  inches  of  most  farm 
soils  contain  from  10  to  40  tons  of 
potash  per  acre.  Yet  this  supply  is 
often  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs 
of  crops.  Most  forms  of  soil  potash 
cannot  be  used  directly  by  plants; 
97-99  per  cent  of  it  is  in  insoluble 
minerals  like  mica  and  feldspar.  A 
small  amount  of  available  potash  is 
released  every  year,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  supply  does  not  satisfy  a  plant’s 
total  potash  requirements.  The  nat¬ 
ural  potash  and  that  supplied  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  manure  stay  in  soil  solu¬ 
tion  or  become  attached  magnetically 
to  soil  particles.  The  soluble  potash 
is  that  from  which  plants  obtain 
their  major  supply.  Usually,  the 
amount  of  it  is  naturally  small,  and 
even  it  can  be  leached  out  of  the  soil 
by  irrigation  or  rain  water.  The  pot¬ 
ash  held  on  soil  particles  is  either 
fixed  or  exchangeable,  the  former 
being  almost  completely  bound  up 
with  clay  particles  but  the  latter 
being  somewhat  useful  to  crops  as 
it  exchanges  for  other  elements  on 
clay  and  organic  matter.  The  solu¬ 
ble  potash  is  used  first,  the  exchange¬ 
able  forms  next,  and  lastly,  if  at  all, 
the  “fixed”  forms. 

There  are  four  general  means  of 
determining  whether  or  not  a  soil 
is  suitably  supplied  with  potash.  The 
first — and  most  widely  used — is  the 
simple  test  of  the  soil  to  determine 
its  “available”  potash.  The  second  is 
the  tissue  test  in  which  quantity  of 
potash  in  the  plant  sap  is  deter¬ 
mined.  The  third,  a  somewhat 
similar  test,  involves  analysis  of 
the  whole  leaf.  The  fourth  judges 
the  soil  by  deficiency  symp¬ 


toms  of  the  crop.  Common  hunger 
signs  in  crops  deficient  in  potash 
include:  (1)  scorched  leaf  mar¬ 

gins;  (2)  slow  plant  growth;  (3) 
weak  stalks  and  easily-lodged  plants; 
(4)  small  and  shriveled  seed  or  fruit; 
and  (5)  reduced  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease.  In  clover  and  alfalfa,  inade¬ 
quate  provision  of  potash  results  in 
white  or  brownish  spots  on  leaf  mar¬ 
gins;  later  on,  if  the  deficiency  con¬ 
tinues,  the  margins  scorch.  When 
corn  gets  too  little  potash,  the  leaves 
streak  with  yellow;  soon  their  edges 
scorch.  Kernels  on  ears  do  not  fill 
out  and  the  chaffy  feed  is  small 
in  feeding  value.  Soybean  leaves  be¬ 
come  yellow  and  their  seeds  wrinkle. 
Peach-tree  leaves  deficient  in  potash 
curve  and  yellow;  fruit  is  small.. 

Muriate  of  potash,  a  fine  powder 
or  a  grain  containing  about  60  per 
cent  potash,  is  the  major  potash 
fertilizer  in  North  America.  Sulfates 
of  potash  and  potash-magnesia  ac¬ 
count  for  most  of  the  remainder. 

In  a  corn-soybean-wheat-hay  test 
rotation,  the  100-bushel  crop  of  corn 
removed  25  pounds  of  potash,  the  35- 
bushel  soybean  crop  50  pounds,  the 
40-bushel  wheat  15  pounds,  and  the 
three-ton  hay  crop  120  pounds,  for 
a  four-year  total  of  210  pounds. 

Potash  fertilizer  is  very  often 
recommended  in  combination  with 
phosphorus  as  0-20-20  or  0-15-30  on 
grass-legume  stands  after  first  and 
second  cuttings.  On  a  few  farms,  it 
is  being  supplied  in  irrigation  water; 
on  some  others  it  is  applied  from 
aircraft. 

The  effects  of  applying  potash  to 
soils  deficient  in  it  are  usually  profit¬ 
able.  Just  100  pounds  of  potash  on 
an  acre  of  a  soil  gave  an  increase  of 
about  half  a  ton  of  hay.  In  a  Cana¬ 
dian  experiment,  application  of  120 
pounds  of  potash  in  500  pounds  of 
0-16-24  more  than  doubled  the  dry 
matter  yield  of  pasture.  Provision  of 
240  pounds  of  potash  to  an  acre  of 
onions  raised  the  yield  from  587  to 
815  bushels.  In  Maine,  200  pounds  of 
potash  sulfate  tripled  potato  yields. 

Manure  and  wood  ashes,  both 
abundant  potash  carriers,  have  long 
been  used  to  fertilize  soils.  But  it 
was  not  until  1840  that  the  chemical 
need  of  plants  for  potash  was  de¬ 
termined  along  with  the  ability  of 
the  wood  ashes  and  manure  to  satis¬ 
fy  it.  American  importations  began 
around  1851  when  the  first  large  de¬ 
posits  of  potash  were  discovered  in 
Germany.  Extensive  sources  of  potash 
were  found  in  New  Mexico  in  1925, 
and  production  for  fertilizer  began 
in  1931.  Since  that  time  the  United 
States  has  grown  more  and  more 
self-sufficient  for  potash  supplies. 
Mines  in  New  Mexico,  Texas  and 
Saskatchewan,  Can.,  marshes  in  Utah 
and  California,  and  natural  brines  in 
Michigan  continue  to  produce  heavi¬ 
ly.  North  American  agriculture  uses 
about  two  million  tons  of  commer¬ 
cial  potash  each  year.  For  successful 
farming,  it  must  be  made  available 
to  soil  and  crops,  particularly  on 
legumes  this  season  of  the  year. 


American  Potash  Institute,  Inc. 


Forage  legumes  display  early  tell-tale  signs  of  potash  deficiency.  Before 
groivth  is  much  reduced,  white  and  broion  spots  appear  on  their  leaves  as 
above  for  white  and  alsike  clovers  and  alfalfa  ( left  to  right). 
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Dump  that  Wagon  Load 
...in  Seconds! 

Fastest,  easiest  dumping  ©f  corn  cobs, 
silage,  sand,  dirt,  grain,  etc. 

MIDWEST 
BOLSTER 
HOIST 


I  Exclusive 
Patented 

GODBERSEN 

POWR-L1NK 

Gives  Highest,  Smoothest 
Lifting  and  at  lower  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure 


Amazing  new  Midwest  Bolster  Hoist 
uses  hydraulic  pressure  from  your  trac¬ 
tor  to  raise  wagon  bed  to  steepest  dump 
angle.  Actually  cuts  hours  of  time  from 
your  chores!  Lifts  heavy  loads  smoothly 
and  easily,  without  shake,  shudder  or 
surge. 


Godbersen  Heavy  Duty  Cylinder 
is  Guaranteed  for  one  full  year. 
You’re  assured  of  years  of  trouble- 
free  lifting. 

Models  for  10-,  12-,  14-  and  16-ft. 
flare  or  barge  boxes.  Lifting  ca¬ 
pacities  up  to  7/z  tons. 

your  equipment  and  purse! 


There’s  a  model  to  fit 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE,  DEALER’S  NAME 
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CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation 

Systems 


and 

Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIM0RE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

FROM  MAINE  TO  VIRGINIA 
Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 

MT.  HOLLY  NEW  JERSEY 


j  INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS  AREA  1 
I  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  — 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD, 
l  98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y.  * 


f  BRAND  NEW! 

Exclusive  Features  Make 


1  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Advanced  Grange  engineering  tested, 
proven  and  perfected  back  GRANGE 
S!t0S  as  YOUR  long-term  money  savers 
and  profit  makers. 

Grange  Concrete  Stave  Silos  prove  that 
modern  consfroctfon  pays  Si 0  divi¬ 
dends  in  long  life  and  dependability. 
3E  5081  with  0RAH0ES  k 


"A  Tower  of  Efficiency 
Heavy  plaster  coat 
Interlocking  staves 
Larger  doors 
New  Safety  features 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


SILO  YOUR  BEST 
J  INVESTMENT  > 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-7 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  new  Grange  picture  folder 
showing  new  exclusive  features. 


•  NAME.. 


ADDRESS . 

Easy  Terms  Available 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere »  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO.U 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  : 
7-4018— J 


JOHN 

301  2nd  St., 

.Tel.  HUbbard 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

USD  A  RAISES  PRICES  OF  CLASS  I-A  AND 
CLASS  III  MILK 

HILE  the  latest  milk  decision  from 
Washington  is  still  in  terms  of  pennies 
for  dairy  farmers,  there  is  good  reason  to  be 
hopeful.  In  the  first  place,  the  USDA  shows 
a  continuing  disposition  not  to  be  too  much 
impressed  or  bulldozed  by  the  arguments  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  its  allied  bogus 
farm  groups.  Equally  significant  is  the  recog¬ 
nition,  at  long  last,  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Class  III  ( milk  for  manufacture )  price  under 
New  York’s  Federal  Order. 

In  a  quick  decision  after  two  weeks  of  hear¬ 
ing,  the  USDA  made  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  which  became  effective  July  1:  a 
price  of  $5.22  for  Class  I-A  milk  for  July;  an 
increase  of  13  cents  a  cwt.  in  the  Class  III 
price  July  through  November,  10  cents  Decem¬ 
ber  through  February,  eight  cents  for  March 
and  April,  and  five  cents  for  May  and  June; 
plus  an  extra  3.5  cents  a  cwt.  for  Class  III 
milk  used  for  butter  and  cheese  from  July 
through  February. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  July  I-A  price  is  10 
cents  above  what  it  would  have  been  without 
the  amendment.  No  price  was  set  for  each 
August  or  September  because  those  prices  are 
expected  to  be  higher  than  for  July — $5.30  in 
August  and  $5.50  in  September.  Last  year  the 
I-A  price  in  each  of  these  three  months  was 
$4.91,  $5.16  and  $5.42,  respectively. 

But  it  is  the  Class  III  price  increase  that 
represents  the  real  boost  for  dairymen,  not 
only  because  there  is  such  a  large  percentage 
of  total  milk  utilized  in  this  class,  but  also 
because  until  this  decision  the  opposition  of 
the  big  dealers  and  their  cooperative  stooges 
to  any  increase  in  the  Class  III  price  had 
been  very  effective. 

It  is  good  to  report  this  forward  step,  long 
emphasized  in  these  columns  and  equally  long 
fought  for  by  Eastern  Milk  Producers.  It  is 
also  good  to  report  that  last-minute  pressures 
to  suspend  that  part  of  the  decision  granting  a 
Class  III  price  increase  were  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  USDA. 

Meanwhile  the  Jersey  Order  hearing  con¬ 
tinues  in  spite  of  maneuvers,  participated  in 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Bargaining 
Agency  and  Mutual  Federation,  to  challenge 
the  legality  of  the  hearing  unless  evidence  is 
allowed  in  support  of  a  comprehensive  order 
for  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
suspicion,  at  first  voiced  hesitantly,  that  these 
three  dairy  co-ops  were  always  secretly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Case  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  separate  Jersey  Order  and  played 
up  their  comprehensive  order  as  mere  con¬ 
fusing  window  dressing,  is  now  being  ex¬ 
pressed  definitely.  Dealers  generally,  and  their 
cooperative  stooges  as  well,  want  to  keep  the 
New  York  Order  as  it  is  with  all  its  loopholes 
and  weaknesses,  tailor-made  for  their  price 
manipulations  to  producers’  detriment.  There¬ 
fore,  so  the  suspicion  runs,  they  will  make  an 
all-out  effort  to  block  and  delay,  in  court  and 
out  of  court,  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  separate 
order  for  New  Jersey  along  with  the  proper 
coordinating  revisions  in  the  New  York  Order. 


On  this  particular  front,  it  begins  to  look 
as  though  dairymen  will  be  forced  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  fair  play  and  equity,  that  is,  if 
they  choose  to  live  out  their  lives  exclusively 
within  a  federal  order  framework. 


WHEN  THE  “MILK  GANG”  ADMITS  FAILURE 
—  THAT’S  NEWS 

The  fact  that  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Conference  Board  recently  sponsored  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  farm  organizations  in  Ithaca  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  news.  And  the  fact  that  the  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  GLF,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  —  all  oldtime  bedfellows  —  will  cause 
even  less  of  a  raising  of  eyebrows. 

But  what  really  is  news  was  the  announced 
purpose  of  the  meeting:  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers. 

Has  not  that  always  been  the  function  of 
every  farm  organization,  especially  dairy  co¬ 
operatives?  And  have  not  all  these  above- 
named  groups  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  very  goal  for  more  than  30  years? 

Since  that  is  what  dairy  farmers  have  al¬ 
ways  been  led  to  understand,  this  somewhat 
belated  confession  of  complete  failure  comes 
as  a  distinct  shock.  Though  they  have  been 
constantly  at  the  job  for  three  decades  or 
more  —  presumably,  the  net  result,  by  their 
own  statement,  has  been  zero  and  now  they 
must  try  to  do  something  about  the  price  of 
milk  to  farmers. 

Who  can  say  they  have  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  do  the  job  assigned  to  them?  Who  can 
justify  placing  his  future  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  admittedly  have  made  such  a  mess 
of  his  past? 

Actually  the  Ithaca  meeting  was  an  attempt 
by  the  same  gang  to  feed  out  the  same  pap, 
this  time  to  divert  attention  from  the  growing 
grass  roots  movement,  not  because  they  are 
worried  lest  farmers  be  misled,  but  because 
the  grass  roots  movement  may  displace  the 
Ithaca  participants  as  farm  leaders.  Since  they 
admit  that  they,  as  leaders,  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  and  further  that  the  plight 
of  dairymen,  whom  they  profess  to  serve,  is 
precarious,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  their  dis¬ 
placement  would  really  be  a  good  solution. 


SENATOR  AIKEN  IS  RIGHT 

George  Aiken  is  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  Vermont  has  more  cows 
than  people.  For  many  years  Mr.  Aiken  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  He  is  therefore  well  qualified  to 
express  opinions  on  the  milk  problem,  and  his 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  respect. 

As  the  main  speaker  at  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  annual  meeting  last  month  he  took 
the  State  of  New  York  to  task,  first,  for  look¬ 
ing  too  much  to  Washington  for  relief  and, 
second,  for  not  doing  more  about  its  own  milk 
problem  itself.  Specifically,  Senator  Aiken 
focussed  his  sights  on  dealer  licensing  restric¬ 
tions,  the  failure  to  legalize  the  gallon  jug,  and 
the  exceptionally  limited  approval  given  to 
milk  vending  machines. 

It  is  hoped  that  politics  will  be  put  aside 
and  these  words  of  wisdom  will  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  at 
its  next  session  in  January. 


Can  the  Weather  Be  Controlled? 

ENSING  that  action  should  be  taken  to  re¬ 
solve  the  claims  made  for  and  against  cloud 
seeding  as  a  means  of  inducing  rainfall,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  in  December  1953  appointed 
a  scientific  committee  “to  find  out  whether  it 
is  possible  to  modify  weather  to  the  extent  that 
economically  important  increases  in  precipi¬ 
tation  and  other  benefits  can  be  realized.” 
The  Committee  was  authorized  to  act  for  a 
two-year  period,  and  on  July  1,  1954,  it  went 
to  work.  Now  the  results  of  its  24  months  of 
study  have  been  announced. 

Besides  developing  reliable  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  aerial 
silver  iodide  particles  in  causing  precipitation, 
the  Committee  has  shown  that  the  particles  do 
produce  “substantial  and  economically  impor¬ 
tant  increases  in  precipitation”,  at  least  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There  the  increases  are  said 
to  range  from  nine  to  17  per  cent.  It  is  noted, 
however,  that  these  gains  occurred  during 
Winter  and  Spring  in  moisture-laden  moun¬ 


tain  air  of  the  western  United  States.  In  the 
Northeast,  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  in¬ 
crease  of  precipitation  from  seeded  air. 

The  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Weather  Control  has  produced  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
thought  and  action.  Much  good  can  come  from 
even  a  little  control  of  the  weather,  particu¬ 
larly  of  precipitation.  Agriculture’s  interest  in 
the  processes  and  their  progress  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  great;  drought,  flood  and  irrigation 
are  all  interrelated  with  them.  Temperature 
control  is  important,  too. 

Even  though  cloud-seeding  results  in  the 
Northeast  are  shown  so  far  to  be  negative  in 
causing  rainfall,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  further  scientific  research  will  not  show 
us  how  to  wring  water  out  of  the  more-or-less 
dry  overland  air  which  the  prevailing  wester¬ 
lies  bring  to  us  from  the  West.  It  will  thus  be 
to  farmers’  advantage,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  entire  nation,  if  at  this  session  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacts,  and  the  President  approves,  legis¬ 
lation  extending  the  life  of  the  Weather  Con¬ 
trol  Committee  for  two  more  years  until  1958. 


Summer  Succulence 

ERO  grazing,  silage  feeding  and  irrigation 
have  come  so  much  to  the  fore  in  summer¬ 
time  management  of  dairy  farms  that  putting 
in  Sudan  grass  and  millet  to  provide  nutritious 
hot-weather  forage  may  now  be  considered 
a  little  old-fashioned.  But  a  stand  of  the  succu¬ 
lents  still  has  great  value  in  producing  quick, 
milk-making  feed  in  the  hot  dry  days  of  July, 
August  and  early  September. 

For  one  thing,  the  herd  likes  them  either  for 
grazing  or  brought  to  them  green  in  the  barn; 
cows  produce  well  while  maintaining  weight. 
Secondly,  these  annuals  grow  rapidly  in  heat 
and  dryness  when  everything  else  except 
alfalfa  may  be  shrivelling.  And,  thirdly,  they 
fit  very  well  into  a  crop  rotation  program  as 
a  smother  crop  for  weeds. 

Neither  Sudan  grass  or  millet  makes  a  good 
companion  crop;  each  is  too  strong  a  competi¬ 
tor  to  allow  an  underseeding  of  alfalfa  or  other 
legumes  and  grasses  to  come  along  simultane¬ 
ously.  Requiring  about  as  much  fertilizer  as 
corn,  the  usual  recommendation  is  for  the 
equivalent  of  400  pounds  of  10-10-10  on  them 
per  acre.  They  are  excellent  users  of  stable 
manure,  however,  and  an  application  of  eight 
tons  to  the  acre  will  well  supply  their  needs. 
The  standard  method  is  to  sow  and  cover  30 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Piper  is  probably  the 
best  variety  of  Sudan  to  use;  it  presents  a 
smaller  prussic  acid  poisoning  hazard  than 
others.  Yet  even  this  variety  should  not  be 
grazed  until  it  is  two  feet  high  and  never  after 
frost.  Japanese  or  barnyard  millet  is  a  much 
heavier  yielder  than  Hungarian. 

With  the  planting  and  harvest  season  de¬ 
layed  by  a  cold  Spring  and  an  early  Summer, 
there  may  still  be  time  to  establish  a  stand 
of  succulent  summer  feed.  On  the  farms  where 
July  and  August  pasture  is  a  real  problem,  it 
may  help  to  hold  up  the  summer  milk  checks. 


Brevities 

“It  is  better  to  trust  the  Lord  than  to  put 
faith  in  princes.”  —  Psa.  118:19. 

The  1956  Maine  Broiler  Festival  will  foe  held 
at  Belfast  July  13-14. 

The  New  England  County  Dance  Festival  will 
be  held  on  Friday  night,  July  20,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst.  All  square- 
dance  devotees  are  invited  to  attend. 

A  well-known  fruit  and  vegetable  fungicide, 
Phygon,  is  now  being  recommended  for  trial  use 
in  preventing  algae  from  turning  farm  ponds 
green  in  Summer. 

Due  to  damage  by  late  frosts  this  Spring,  New 
York  State’s  1956  sour  cherry  crop  may  total 
only  15,000  tons;  a  normal  crop  is  about  25,000 
tons.  Sweet  cherry  production,  normally  about 
5,000  tons,  may  be  down  to  a  thousand  tons. 

One-per-cent  dusts  of  rotenone  or  parathion 
are  materials  recommended  to  control  Mexican 
bean  beetles  in  New  York;  sprays  of  the  four- 
per-cent  or  the  15-per-cent  wettable  powders, 
respectively,  are  effective,  too.  DDT  added  to 
rotenone  will  also  control  leafhoppers.  Beetles 
start  hatching  early  in  July,  so  applications 
should  begin  now.  Undersides  of  bean  leaves 
must  be  thoroughly  covered. 
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It  was  the  Parson’s  privilege  to  be 
present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
North  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Leonia  in  honor  of  Mr.  Paul 
Holcombe,  retiring  Supervisor  of 
Bee  Culture  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Holcombe  has  served  the 
State  in  that  capacity  for  20  years,  as 
immediate  successor  to  Mr.  Elmer  G. 
Carr  who,  if  recollection  is  correct, 
was  the  first  Bee  Inspector  in  the 
State.  It  is  one  of  those  fields  in 
which  there  are  no  set  hours  of 
labor.  A  man  “puts  in”  his  usual 
number  of  hours  of  inspection  work, 
then  finds  he  must  make  a  long 
journey  at  night  to  give  instruction 
at  some  beekeepers’  meeting. 

The  early  days  of  bee  inspection 
work  held  other  inconvenient  ex¬ 
periences.  It  required  a  large  dose  of 
convincing,  at  times,  to  bring  a  re¬ 
luctant  beekeeper  of  the  old  school 
to  agree  to  the  destruction  of  one  or 
more  of  his  cherished  colonies.  The 
more  honey  there  happened  to  be  in 
the  supers,  the  more  diplomacy  the 
inspector  had  to  employ.  Because  the 
spores  of  disease  are  transmitted  by 
robbing,  it  is  often  true  that  disease 
gets  its  first  foothold  in  an  apiary  in 
one  of  the  strongest  colonies.  Its 
scouts  have  been  around  more  and 
have  been  first  to  find  a  weak,  dis¬ 
eased  colony  to  rob. 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  convincing  a  real  oldtime 
individualistic  beekeeper  that  his 
best  colony  must  be  destroyed.  That 
many  of  these  very  people,  who  were 
on  the  verge  of  committing  mayhem 
upon  the  person  of  the  bee  inspector, 
later  became  the  best  friends  of  the 
inspection  program  is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  fairness  and  diplomacy  of 
those  engaged  in  that  work.  But 
there  were  a  few  cases  where  the  in¬ 
spector  could  only  talk  himself  out 
of  range  of  the  all-too-ready  shot¬ 
gun  and  seek  police  protection  while 
he  did  his  work. 

Time  and  the  law  of  averages  fi¬ 
nally  weeded  out  that  type  of  bee¬ 
keeper.  But,  even  now,  there  is  an 
occasional  apiarist  who  feels  he  can 
gain  by  concealing  diseased  colonies. 
He  is  his  own  worst  enemy.  The  Par¬ 
son  remembers  one  such  instance  in 
which  an  apiary  of  more  than  100 
colonies  was  reduced  to  but  three 
weak  swarms;  and  the  owner’s  labor 
and  investment  of  years  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Before  he  could  build  his 
apiary  back  to  strength,  he  had  lost 
his  customers.  He  never  did  regain 
them.  Meanwhile  every  apiary  within 
a  radius  of  several  miles  was  in 
danger.  Several  lost  valuable  hives. 
They  could  not  afford  to  lose  them 
because  they  had  serious  investments 
in  bees. 

All  are  not  intentional  violators, 
however.  In  one  instance,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  purchased  several  hives  at  an 
auction  and  moved  them  within  a 
mile  of  the  Parson’s  bees.  A  year 
later  disease  was  found  in  his  strong¬ 
est  hive  and  careful  search  led  to  the 
newly  imported  bees  which  were 
found  badly  infected. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  true  than  in 
the  field  of  the  apiculturist  that  a 
man  must  ask  himself  the  question: 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  In  this 
field  he  can  scarcely  destroy  himself 
alone.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey. 


“Just  leave  everything  to  me.  I’ll 
have  you  moving  in  no  time.” 
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Easiest,  quickest  way  known  to 


JUST  SCATTER  IT  LIGHTLY  AS  YOU  WALK 


ORTHO  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bait 

This  is  IT!  After  years  of  research  ORTHO 
gives  you  the  newest,  most  effective  fly  killer 
ever  made.  Every  granule  kills  many  flies. 
Keep  it  handy  to  get  rid  of  flies  — FAST! 

Easy  to  use.  No  mixing.  No  measuring.  No 
equipment.  Treats  average-size  barn  in  5  min. 

Useful.  Controls  DDT  resistant  and  non-resist¬ 
ant  houseflies  around  sheds,  barns,  stables, 
pens  and  coops. 

Effective.  Flies  can’t  devour  1/16"  granules,  but 
feed  and  die.  Leave  granules  to  bait  other  flies. 

Flies  love  it.  This  dry  granule  bait  contains  spe¬ 
cial  attractives  that  lure  houseflies. 

Free  running.  Non-caking.  Always  loose,  ready 
to  scatter. 

Economical.  Only  one-quarter  pound  covers 
500  sq.  ft.  of  feeding  area. 


ON  ALL  CHEMICALS.  READ 
DIRECTIONS  AND  CAUTIONS 
BEFORE  USE. 

T.M  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF  rORTHO 


SCIENTIFIC  PC  ST  CONTROL 


California  Spray-Chemical  Corp.  Executive  Offices:  Richmond,  California  •  Washington,  D.  C. 
DISTRICT  OFFICE:  133  KINGS  HIGHWAY  EAST,  HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 

Where  to  Susy  ORTHO  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bain 

CONNECTICUT 


COLCHESTER . L.  Broder  &  Co.,  Inc., 

3133  Lebanon  Ave. 

HAMDEN . Hamden  Poultry  Auction.  Inc. 

2311  Whitney  Ave. 

NORWICH . A.  E.  Shedd  Co.,  567  Main  St. 

PLAINVILJ.E . Sunshine  Stores,  Inc. 

PUTMAN . The  Dayville  Grain  &  Feed  Co. 

PUTMAN . Putman  Farmer  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc. 

ROCKVILLE . Shepard  Farm  Equipment 

200  West  M-ain  St. 

SUFFIELD . The  Spencer  Company 

WILLIMANTIC . W.  D.  Grant  Co..  134  Union  St. 

WILLIMANTIC... .  Wiiiimantic  Grain  Co.,  Moulton  St. 
WILLIMANTIC . Wiiiimantic  Poultry  Assn.,  Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HAVERHILL . J.  H.  Smith  Grain,  102  Hale  St. 

MEDFIELD  &  WALPOLE . W.  K.  Gilmore  Sc  Son 

NORTHFIELD . Geo.  H.  Sheldon,  Birnam  Rd. 

SO.  ACTON . Erikson  Grain  Mill 

MAINE 

ALBION . H.  D.  Marden  &  Sons 

AUGUSTA . Bond  Brook  Feed  Store 

AUGUSTA . E.  E.  Smith  Company 

BANGOR . D’Orsay  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

BANGOR . Rockwell  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 

1380  Hammond  St. 

BANGOR . Wirthmore  Feed  Company 

BELFAST . Bryant  and  Bryant 

BERWICK . Central  Feed  &  Grain  Company 

Sullivan  St. 

BETHEL . Bethel  Feed  &  Grain  Company 

BO  W  D  OJ  N  H  A  M  .  .  .  .  Bowdoinham  Grain  Store,  Main  St. 

BRUNSWICK . Scribner  Grain  St.,  210  Main  St. 

BUCKFIELD . Norris  General  Store 

CAMDEN . Camden  Farmers  Union 

CLINTON . L.  L.  Gerald  &  Son 

CORINNA . Eastern  Maine  Grain  Company 

DANVILLE  JUNCTION . C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons 

EAST  DIXFIELD . R.  S.  Osgood 

FARMINGDALE . Boot’s  Cash  Market 

FARMINGTON . Farmington  Farmer’s  Market 

FARMINGTON . Ranger’s  Feed  Store 

GARDNER..... . Carter  Milling  Co.,  Depot  Sq. 

HALLOWELL . Hallowell  Grain. Co.,  301  Water  St. 

HALLOWELL . Wirthmore  Feed  Company 

HOULTON . Aroostook  Milling  Company 

KENNEBUNK . B.  F.  Emery  Company 

LEWISTON . Bell  and  Monroe 

LEWISTON . Carter  Milling  Company 

LEWISTON . J.  L.  Hayes  &  Co.,  280  Main  St. 

LEW  ISTO  N  . .  .  Langlier  Grain  Store,  510  Sabattus  St. 

LITCHFIELD  CORNER . Millay’s  Store 

LIVERMORE  FALLS . C.  N.  Turner 

LIVERMORE  FALLS . Turner  and  Ridley 

MONMOUTH . Elmer  S.  Hascall  Feed  Store 

MONMOUTH . Rollins  Grain  Store 

NEW  GLOUCESTER . The  Oliver  Stares 

NEWPORT . Palmer  Feed  Store 

NEWPORT . W.  H.  Smith,  Inc.,  29  Mill  St. 

NORRIDGEWOCK . Hilton  Grain  Company 

NORTH  VASSELBORO . H  ustus  Hardware  Co. 

NORWAY . C.  B.  Cummings  &  Sons 

NORWAY..  . Norway  Farmers  Union 

PITTSFIELD . Eastern  Maine  Grain  Co. 

PITTSFIELD . Pittsfield  Grain 

PLYMOUTH . G.  L.  Smith 

PORTLAND . Kendall  and  Whitney 

RIDLONVILLE . Maine  Duntile 

ROCKLAND . Rockland  Grain  Co.,  46  Park  St. 

ROCKLAN  D  ...  United  Co-op  Farmers,  N’cw  County  Rd. 

ROCKLAND _ H.  W.  Little  Grain  Co.,  360  Broadway 

SACO . Harper  Grain  Co.,  Inc. 

SKOWHEGAN . Howard  Huff  Grain  Company 

SKOWHEGAN . Neil  Grain  Company 

SKOWHEGAN . Skowhegan  Feed 

SOUTH  PAR  IS.  ...  Paris  Farmer  Union,  Skillings  Ave. 
SOUTH  PARIS . Twitchell  Farm  Equipment 
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SOUTH  WINDHAM . Wirthmore  Feed  Company 

SPRINGVALE . Stanley  Hardware 

SPRINGVALE . M.  R.  Wilson  Sc  Son 

THORNDIKE . Blue  Ribbon  Feed,  Inc. 


UNION . C.  M.  Burgess  &  Son 

UNITY . J.  H.  Farwell  &  Son 

WATERVILLE.  .  .J.  E.  McCormick  Sc  Son,  Sanger  Ave. 

WATERVILLE . Merrill  and  Mayo 

WATERVILLE . W.  S.  Pillsbury  Sc  Son 

W1SCASSET . Wiscasset  Grain  Co.,  Broad  St. 

WEST  ROCKPORT.  ...  Maine  Blueberry  Growers,  Inc. 
WALDOBORO . Delaware  Feed  Store 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CHALESTON . Wirthmore  Feed  Company 

CHICHESTER . Clark’s  Grain  Store 

CONCORD . Winslow  &  Keniston,  Inc., 

276  North  State  St. 

CONCORD . Wirthmore  Feed  Company 

DERRY . Derry  Feed  Sc  Suppy  Company 

DOVER . Beacon  Grain  Store,  Fourth  St. 

DOVER . V.  H.  Cogswell,  Inc.,  67  5th  St. 

GOFFSTOWN . Goffstown  Grain  Sc  Fuel 

GOFFSTOWN . Jones  Grain  Company 

HILLSBORO . E.  C.  Sc  W.  L.  Hopkins 

KEENE . Elm  City  Grain  Co.,  Railroad  St. 

KEENE . Sunshine  Stores,  Inc.,  Cypress  St. 

LACONIA . Lakes  Region  Feed  Sc  Supply  Company 

Winnisquam  Ave. 

LANCASTER . Beecher  Equipment  Company 

LANCASTER . Smith's  General  Store,  R.  F.  D.  I 

LISBON . Lisbon  Grain  Sc  Coal  Company 

LITTLETON . The  Depot  Store 

LITTLETON . Chas.  H.  Whittier  Company 

St.  Johnsbury  Road 

MANCHESTER . ..Sunshine  Feed  Store, 

.  295  Lincoln  St 

MANCHESTER . Unity  Grist  Mill,  795  Grove  St. 

MEREDITH . Meredith  Grain  Co.,  Maple  St. 

MILFORD . Milford  Coal  Sc  Grain 

NASHUA . Wirthmore  Grain  Co.,  50  E.  Hollis  St. 

PITTSBURGH . Frank  W.  Baldwin 

PLYMOUTH . Chase  Grain  Mill 

PORTSMOUTH . Moulton  Sc  Goodwin,  Inc., 

126  Bridge  St. 

ROCHESTER.  .  .  Jefferson  Feed  Sc  Supply,  Summer  St. 
SALEM  D  EPOT  ....  Dodge  Grain .  Co.,  25  N.  Broadway 

TILTON . Bryant  Lawrence,  Inc. 

TILTON . Wirthmore  Feed  Company 

WEST  LEBANON . Sunshine  Feed  Store 

WOODSVILLE . James  H.  Rowe  &  Son,  River  Rd. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

CRANSTON . Arlington  Grain  Company 

E.  GREENWICH . E.  Greenwich  Big  Y  Grain  Co. 

E.  PROVIDENCE . Ben  Brown  Company 

WESTERLY . C.  W.  Campbell  Company 

VERMONT 

ALBURG . Alburg  Isle  LaMotte  Grain  Company 

BARTON . Barton  Feed  Store 

BARTON . E.  M.  Brown 

BELLOW  FALLS . Bellows  Falls  Co-op.  Creamery 

BELLOW  FALLS . Sunshine  Feed  Store 

BELLOW  FALLS . Hardy  A.  Merrill 

BETHEL . Bethel  Mills,  Inc. 

BRADFORD . Williams  Feed  Store 

BRANDON . General  Mills 

CHARLOTTE . Norton  Feed  Store 

CHESTER  DEPOT . R.  B.  Erskine 

DANVILLE . E.  T.  Sc  H.  K.  Ide 

EAST  CHARLETON . Sloan’s  Store 

ESSEX  JUNCTION . Tyler’s  Feed  Store 

FAIRHAVEN . General  Mills 

fAIRLEE . E.  T.  Sc  H.  K.  Ide 

HIGHGATE  CENTER . O.  C.  McCuin 

HINESBURG . Economou  Cheese  Corp. 

ISLAND  POND . Wbert  Laliberty 

ISLAND  POND . Poutre  Feed  Store 

LYDONVILLE . C.  E.  Pearce  Farm  Supplies 

MIDDLEBORO . General  Mills 

M1DDLEBURY . Sunshine  Feed  store 

MIDDLEBURY . Wirthmore  Feed  Company 

MILTON . J.  A.  Ryan  Company 

MORRISVILLE . Morrisvllle  Grain  Company 

NEWPORT . H.  P.  Hood  Sc  Sons 

NEWPORT . Newport  Grain  Store 

NORTH  TROY . Cadieux  Grain  Store 

NORTH  TROY . North  Troy  Grain 


NORTH  TROY . Poulins  Grain  Store 

PASSUMPSIC .  McLaren’s 

PLAINFIELD . Batchelor  Mill 

POULTNEY . E.  M.  Bixby  Co.,  Inc. 

POULTNEY . Sunshine  Feed  Store 

RANDOLPH . E.  I.  Claflin  Sc  Sons 

RANDOLPH . Randolph  Grain  Company 

RICHMOND . Richmond  Fuel  Sc  Farm  Supply  Co. 

RICHFORD . Richford  Grain  Co.,  Inc. 

RICHMOND . Sunshine  Feed  Store 

ST.  ALBANS . H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons 

ST.  JOHNSBURY . E.  T.  Sc  H.  K.  Ide 

ST.  JOHNSBURY . Harry  Goss  Grain  Co. 

SHELBURNE . H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons 

SOUTH  ROYALTON . Braiey’s  Feed  Store 

SOUTH  ROYALTON . R.  F.  Mitiguy 

VERGENNES . E.  G.  Sc  A.  W.  Norton 

VERGENNES. . H.  P.  Hood  Sc  Sons 

WEST  BARNET . E.  T.  Sc  H.  K.  Ide 

WESTMINISTER  ST  AT  I O  N  ...  Community  Feed  Store 

WEST  RUTLAND . S.  E.  Smith  Company 

WHITE  RIVER  JCT . Maxham’s  Feed  Store 

WILLIAMSTOWN . Williamstown  Grain  Company 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GENESEE . Downer  Hardware 

HONESDALE . Honesdale  G.L.F.  Farm  Service 

SHINGLEHOUSE . Oswayo  Valley  Feed,  Route  44 

TIOGA . . . Treat’s  Hardware 

NEW  JERSEY 

MULLICA  HILL . . . W.  A.  Jones 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY . Danker  Nursery  and  Greenhouses 

121  North  Pearl  St. 

ALBANY . Danker  Nursery  and  Greenhouses 

774  Central  Ave. 

ALBANY . John  G.  Myers,  Company 

39  North  Pearl  St. 

ALMOND . P.  A.  McIntosh 

ALLOWAY . Alloway  Red  &  White 

ANDES . Liddle  Brothers 

ANDOVER . Ford  Sc  Peckham 

ARKPORT . Don  Piatt 

AUBURN . Auburn  Hardware 

AUBURN .  Bar-L-Supp!y 

AVON . Earl  Welch 

BALDWINSVILLE . R.  C.  Church 

BALDWINSVILLE . Henry  Melvin 

BALLSTON  SPAR . Ballston  Hardware 

Milton  and  Mota 

BATAVIA . Stay  Lust  Food  Company 

BATH . M.  J.  Ward 

BELFAST . Earl  Thurston 

BILLINGS . Francis  Ryan,  Inc. 

BILLINGS . Milton  Alley 

BLISS . Langdon’s  Grocery 

BLISS . Rissinger’s  General  Store 

BOSTON . Boston  Feed  &  Coal 

BROCTON . Portland  C.  &  E. 

BUFFALO . Howard  Baldauf  Sc  Son 

BUFFALO . Erie  Niagara  Farm  Supply 

CANANDAIGUA . Spencer  Garden  Store 

CANANDAIGUA . James  Blodgett  Company 

CANTON . Wight  Sc  Patterson 

CASSADAGA . Cassadaga  Farmers  Co-op. 

CASSADAGA . Cassadaga  Mills  Inc. 

CHILI . . Higbie  Farm  Supply 

CATTARAUGUS . James  H.  Gray,  Milling  Co. 

CLAVERRACK  Sc  MILLERTON . Bernard  Florist 

CLINTON  CORNERS . Coddington  Sc  Sons 

CLINTONDALE . Clintondale  Supply  Company 

COLLINS . James  H.  Gray.  Milling  Co. 

CLYMER . Mcyerink  Milling  Company 

CUBA . Phelps  &  Sibley  Company 

COCHECTON . Cochecton  Mills 

COOPERSTOWN . S.  S.  Harrison 

COOPERSTOWN . Steven’s  Farm  Service 

.  28  Railroad  Street 

D  ELMAR _ Schnurr  Sc  Wood,  366-368  Delaware  Ave. 

DEWITTVILLE . Dewittvilte  Feed  Sc  Supply 

DRYDEN . Frank  M.  Barski,  Feed  Service 

DRYDEN . R.  I.  Marion 

DUNDEE . Shaws  Hardware 

DUNKIRK. . Farmers  Feed  Store 

EAST  AURORA . LaPlaca  Brothers 

EAST  WILLIAMSON . Plassche- Ameele  Co..  Inc. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON . Farmers  Feed  Sc  Grain  Co. 

FARMERSVILLE  STATION . Henry’s  Store 

FINDLEY  LAKE . Findley  Lake  Farm  Supply 

FLY  CREEK . S.  S.  Harrison  &  Son 

FORESTVILLE . Shadle  Milling  Company 

FRANKLIN . ., . Hiller  Sc  Stilson  Hardware 

FRANKLINVILLE.  .James  H.  Gray,  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

FULTON . Doty  Oil  Company 

GRAND  GORGE . Beckers  Feed  Store 

GENEVA . Clinton  Hardware 

GENEVA . . .  E.  E.  Miller  Sc  Son 

GREAT  BEND . Briggs,  D.  K„  Inc. 

GREENE . Maxon  Feed  Company 

HARTWICK . S.  S.  Harrison  &  Son 

HAMBURG . Richardson  Milling  Company 

HOMER . A.  B.  Brown 

HOMER . Homer  Jones  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 

HORNELL . Thatcher  Brothers 

ILION . George  D.  Waterman. 

ITHACA . Wayne  Feed  Service 

JAMESTOWN . Wahlgren  Seed  Store 

JAVA  VILLAGE . Fisher  Brothers 

KINDERHOOK . Kinderhook  Pomological  Assn. 

LAKE  KATRINE . Richard  Boice 

LIBERTY . Liberty  G.L.F. 

LIBERTY . Clark  Krum  Sc  Sons,  Lake  St. 

LITTLE  VALLEY.  .  James  H.  Gray,  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

LOCKE . Hewitt  Brothers 

LOCKPORT .  Youngs 

LYONS . Schicede  Farm  Supply 

LYONS . George  Welsh 

MACEDON . Macedon  Hardware 

MARCELLUS . Chur's  Marceilus  Hardware 

MARCELLUS .  Nightengale  Mills 

MELROSE . Calhoun  Equipment 

MEMPHIS . Fred  Bird  Sc  Sons,  Inc. 

MEXICO. . Ontario  Feed  Sc  Grain  Co-op.,  Inc. 

MILFORD . . Harrison  Hardware 

MILFORD . S.  S.  Harrison  Sc  Son,  Inc. 

MORAVIA . Hewitt  Brothers 

MT.  VISION . West- Nesbitt.  Inc. 

MUNNSVILLE.  Arthur  March.  Feed  &  Farm  Supply 

NARROWSBURG. . Narrowsburg  Grain  Sc  Feed 

NEWARK . Newark  Fuel  &  Feed 

NIOBE . Simmon’s  Feed  Supply 

NORTH  JAVA . Java  Farm  Supply 

NORTH  TONAWANDA.  ..Thiele  Coal  Sc  Feed,  Inc. 

PORT  JERVIS . K.  M.  DePuy  &  Son,  Jersey  Ave. 

POUGHKEEPSIE . Poughkeepsie  Co-op.,  G.L.F. 

ODESSA . . .  Cotton-Hanlon 

ONEIDA . Oneida  Feed  Sc  Farm  Supply 

ORCHARD  PARK . Saville  Farms 

ONEONTA . Murdock  Implement  Company 

OWEGO . Arthur  Hollenbeck  &  Son 

PALMYRA . Palmyra  Farm  Supply 

PAVILION . Clemens  Sc  Company 

PENN  YAN . Crosier’s  Mills 

PENN  YAN . Fitzwater  Hardware 

PENN  YAN . Penn  Yan  G.  L.  F. 

PENN  YAN . G.  W.  Haxton  &  Son,  Inc. 

PENN  YAN  .  Pinckney  Hardware 

PENN  YAN . Sutherland  Company 

PERRY . George  W.  Blodgett  Company 

PLEASANT  VALLEY . G.  E.  Masten  Feed  Store 

PHELPS . C.  E.  Converse 

PHELPS . Van  Hemel’s  Feed  Store 

POPLAR  RIDGE . King  Feed  Mill 

PORTLAND . West  Nesbitt,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK . Red  Hook  Farmers  Co-op.,  Inc. 

RUSHFORD . Carls  Garage 

RUSHFORD . Oliver  J.  Williams 

SAVANNAH . Dickens  Brothers 

SCIPIO  CENTER . Fiorenzio  Supply  Company 

SCOTTSVILLE . C.  F.  Seaburg  Co.,  Inc. 

SENECA  FALLS . Glanville  Sc  Werner,  Inc. 

SENECA  FALLS . Masten  Supply  Company 

SENECA  FALLS . Scofields  Hardware 

SHERMAN . Sherman  Steam  Mills 

SI  NCLAI  R  VI  LLE . . Simmon’s  Feed  Supply 

SI  NCLA I  R  V I  LLE. . Sinclairville  Feed  Sc  Bldg.  Supplies 

SKANEATELES . Tuckers  Hardware 

SCHOHARIE . Mix's  Greenhouses 

STOCKTON . Star  Hardware 

STRI KERSVILLE . Harman  &  Almeter 

SYRACUSE . ..Syracuse  Farm  Supply 

SYRACUSE . Reliable  Farm  Supply 

TONAWANDA . Schrieber  &  Son 

TULLY . Cardner’s  Hardware 

TULLY . Tully  G.  L.  F. 

TURIN . Morris  Burr 

VESPER . Vesper  Garage 

VICTOR . G.  W.  Haxton  Sc  Son,  Inc. 

VICTOR . L.  A.  Rugg,  Company 

WARSAW . . . Lindsleys  Store 

WATERLOO . Nugent  Hardware 

WATERTOWN . Smith’s  Feed  Store 

WAYLAND . . . . . Peter  Michielsen 

WEBSTER . Russell  B.  Mason,  Co.,  Inc. 

WEEDSPORT . D.  0.  Blumer 

WELLSVILLE . Welisville  Farm  Supply 

WELLSVILLE . Chiavetta  Brothers  Hardware 

WILLIAMSON . Farmers  Feed  Sc  Grain  Company 

WILLIAMSON ..  Williamson  Fruit  Sc  Vegetable  Co-op. 

WOODRIDGE . Inter  County  Farmers  Co-op. 

WORCESTER . Burgett’s  Hardware,  108  Main  St. 

WORCESTER . Farmers  Feed  Company 

WYOMING . Wilson  Farm  Supply 


recommended  for  fly  control  by 

ALL  48  STATES  AND  THE  USDA 

•.  .  .  because  malathion  gives  both  quick  knockdown  and  long 
residual  kill — at  low  cost.  Residual  kill  lasts  three  weeks  or  more, 
depending  on  local  conditions. 

.  .  .  because  malathion  controls  flies  which  have  become  resistant 
toDDTand  other  previously  used  materials— kills  fly  maggots,  too. 

.  .  .  because  malathion  is  easy  to  use  as  knockdown  and  resid¬ 
ual  sprays,  or  as  wet  or  dry  baits. 

.  .  .  because  malathion  can  be  applied  in  and  around  dairy 
barns,  on  manure  piles  and  garbage  heaps,  on  barnyard  fences 
or  corrals  and  on  similar  places  where  flies  gather  or  breed — 
for  effective,  easy,  economical  fly  control. 

.  .  .  because  malathion  is  Mone  of  the  safest  insecticides  to 
handle,”  according  to  the  USDA. 

That’s  why  malathion  is  the  preferred  insecticide  for  fly  con¬ 
trol  !  Don’t  spend  another  dollar  for  any  fly-killer  until  you  get 
all  the  facts  about  malathion! 

Malathion  insecticides  are  available  from  well-known  manu¬ 
facturers  (under  their  own  trade  names)  in  wettable  powders, 
emulsifiable  liquids,  and  as  baits.  See  your  regular  supplier. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  Malathion  on  the  label. 

Mail  this  coupon  now — 

I  American  Cfinamkl  company  I 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20#  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  "KILL  FLIES  WITH  MALATHION.” 


NAME- 


ADDRESS 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y* 


/\  T  TVT«T*  ">000  GALLONS 

JEr  XXX  J-  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


The  herds  in  which  high  seasonal 
variations  in  milk  production  were 
kept  down  were  more  profitable  than 
those  in  which  production  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  vary  widely.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  those  herds  in  which  the  March, 
April  and  May  production  rose  as 
high  as  140  per  cent  of  the  annual 
monthly  average,  and  then  during 
September,  October  and  November 
dropped  below  75  per  cent  of  this 
average,  returned  considerably  lower 
profit  per  cow.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
those  herds  in  which  production  did 
not  in  any  month  go  more  than  20 
per  cent  either  above  or  below  the 
monthly  average  for  the  year,  the 
profit  per  cow  was  increased  by  37 
per  cent.  Only  a  little  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  herds  studied  kept 
their  monthly  milk  production  fluct¬ 
uations  within  the  20  per  cent  limit. 

These  findings  should  receive  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  dairy  farmers. 
They  point  the  way  to  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  greater  returns  per 
cow.  Uniformity  of  production  was 
found  to  be  the  most  important  man¬ 
agement  factor,  and  it  is  influenced 
by  both  time  of  freshening  and  the 
feeding  program  followed.  It  pays  to 
feed  the  good  cows  well  and  send 
the  poor  producers  to  the  butcher. 

When  dairy  animals  are  being  se¬ 
lected,  either  as  replacements  or  as 
herd  additions,  careful  study  should 
be  given  to  their  evaluation.  A  re¬ 
cent  report  on  selecting  dairy  cattle, 
presented  by  Professors  W.  B. 
Nevens  and  A.  F.  Kuhlman,  men¬ 
tions  the  fact  that  most  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  can  readily  distinguish  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  poor  producer  and  a 
good  one — for  example,  between  a 
cow  that  would  make  150  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  a  year  and  one  that 
would  make  400  pounds.  However, 
very  few  people  are  capable  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  a  cow  that  pro¬ 
duces  400  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
one  that  produces  600  pounds.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  buy  ani¬ 
mals  with  official  production  records, 
rather  than  depending  entirely  on 
individuality.  Likewise,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  records  of  the 
ancestors  and,  if  possible,  to  the 
daughters  of  the  animal  to  be  bought. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  sire  is 
the  hardest  problem  that  faces  the 
dairy  farmer.  Fortunately  today  the 
farmer  who  relies  on  artificial  in¬ 
semination  is  relieved  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  also  much  of  the 
expense  involved  in  following  a  con¬ 
structive  breeding  program. 

(Continued  on  Page  466) 


Pi.  Louis  B.  Howard  is  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Urbana.  Dr.  L.  E. 
Card  is  Head  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Science  Department, 
and  Dr.  K.  E.  Gardner  is 
in  charge  of  the  Dairy  Department. 
These  investigators  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  are  constantly  working  on 
practical  and  scientific  experiments 
with  livestock  and  their  related 
problems. 


Milk  Production  Costs 


A  BETTER  GARDEN  IN  '/2  THE  TIME 

the  sturdy  DADI/’CD 
lightweight  DHKlE\EK 

WEEDER-MULCHER  CULTIVATOR 
For  gardener,  farmer,  nurseryman. 

Now  you  can  get  rid  of  garden 
weeds  as  easily  as  mowing  your 
lawn.  Smooth,  rolling  action  makes 
weeds  and  clods  disappear  —  fast! 

So  easy  a  woman  or  boy  can  use  it. 

8  rotating  blades,  plus  underground 
knife,  destroy  weeds,  break"  clods. 

Or,  turn  over  and  use  3  cultivator 
shovels.  Also  available  with  five 
2-inch  duckfoot  shovels. 

Barker  Weeders,  a  standby  for  over  fifty  years. 
There’s  a  lifetime  of  easy  gardening  in  every  Bar¬ 
ker.  Don’t  buy  imitations. 

Write  for  literature  and  new  low  price,  today. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  5$(  David  City,  Nebr. 


Milk  production  costs  are  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value  not  only  to  dairy 
farmers,  but  likewise  to  consumers 
and  dealers.  Professors  R.  H.  Wilcox 
and  C.  S.  Rhode  have  conducted  a 
comprehensive  two-year  study  of 
milk  production  costs  covering  93 
farms  in  11  counties  in  the  Illinois 
portion  of  the  St.Louis  milkshed.  The 
number  of  cows  per  farm  averaged 
13,  with  an  average  annual  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  of  7,762  pounds,  con¬ 
taining  278  pounds  of  butterfat.  The 
herds  were  all  on  good,  practical 
dairy  farms  —  not  fancy  —  but  the 
cows  were  tested  under  DHIA  pro¬ 
grams. 

Feed  costs  made  up  44.5  per  cent 
and  man  labor  25.5  per  cent  of  the 
net  expense  of  producing  milk.  The 
other  30  per  cent  consisted  of  gener¬ 
al  items  such  as  hauling  milk  and 
cream  to  market  which  cost  about  12 
per  cent;  interest,  taxes,  veterinary 
service,  bedding  and  various  items 
entered  into  the  remaining  general 
costs. 

The  higher  producing  cows  re¬ 
quired  less  feed  and  labor  per  unit 
of  milk  than  the  lower  producing 
cows.  Consequently,  milk  from  cows 
giving  between  8,500  to  9,500  pounds 
of  milk  yearly  was  delivered  at  a 
cost  that  was  22  per  cent  less  than 
cost  of  milk  from  cows  giving  only 
5,500  pounds  or  less.  In  the  larger 
herds  studied,  milk  was  produced  at 
less  cost  per  100  pounds  than  in 
the  smaller  herds.  In  herds  with  be¬ 
tween  10  to  30  cows  the  addition  of 
even  one  good  producing  cow  re¬ 
sulted  in  enough  saving  in  man  labor 
to  lower  the  milk  production  costs 
by  one  or  more  per  cent  per  100 
pounds. 

The  use  of  milking  machines,  com¬ 
pared  with  hand  milking,  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  labor-saver,  with  re¬ 
sultant  lowering  of  milk  production 
costs.  When  milking  machines  were 
used,  the  average  labor  saving 
amounted  to  almost  $5.00  per  cow 
per  year,  or  more  than  $60  a  herd. 


Multiple  births  may  not  be  generally  desirable  in  dairy  cattle,  but  when 
they  come  from  a  high  producer  they  may  be  of  real  merit.  Whirlhill  Q  Rag 
Apple  Ariel,  registered  Holstein  owned  by  H.  B.  Mitchell  and  Son,  LaFarge- 
ville,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  had  these  triplets  in  between  two  lacta¬ 
tions,  each  over  25,000  pounds  of  milk  and  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat. 


SUMMER  SORES* 

Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks, 

Wire  Cuts,  T eat  Sores.Cowpox * 

*BIu-Kote  reduces  pus  for¬ 
mation,  dries  up  secretions. 

It  stays  on:  Effective  against 
both  bacterial  and  common 
fungus  infections.  Promotes 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 

-  BRAND  NEW  WARM  AIR  FURNACES  - - 

COMPLETE  WITH  BLOWER  FOR  FORCED  AIR 
HEATING.  $146.35.  F.O.B.  factory.  Send  for  details. 
EDWARDS  FURNACE  CO..  WELLSBORO,  PENNA. 


MORE  BLISTERS,  BACKACHES 


Livestock  Findings  in  Illinois 

Feed  is  44.5  per  cent — and  labor  25.5 — - 
the  cost  of  making  milk...  milking  ma¬ 
chines  save  $5.00  per  cow  per  year. . . 
beef  steers  grow  Choice  on  stilbestroL 


MW  MODEL 
WEIGHS 
Only 

17  LBS. 
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Dairy  Cattle  Club  Meetings 


At  the  71st  annual  convention  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  held  last  month  at  Milwaukee, 
Wise.,  all  officers  were  re-elected  to 
additional  one-year  terms.  Albert  B. 
Craig,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  is  president; 
Scott  Meyer,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  vice- 
pres.;  Robert  Rumler,  exec,  secy.; 
John  Cooper,  director  of  extension; 
and  Robert  Kessen,  treas.  Messrs. 
Craig  and  Meyer  were  re-named  by 
the  delegate  body,  while  the  three 
latter-named  officers,  all  staff  person¬ 
nel  of  the  association  at  Btattleboro, 
Vt.,  were  re-elected  by  the  board  of 
directors.  Madison  Humphrey  of  Wil- 
liamsfield,  Ohio,  and  David  Roberts, 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y.,  were  re-elected  as 
directors  of  the  association. 

The  annual  Holstein  sale  held 
in  connection  with  the  convention 
brought  an  average  price  of  $1,321.50 
apiece  on  73  registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  dairy  cattle. 


At  the  88th  annual  meeting  of 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
in  Springfield,  Mo.,  early  last  month, 
Charles  S.  Kelly,  Hudson,  Wis.,  was 
re-elected  president.  Edgar  S.  Smoot, 
Centerville,  Utah,  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  and  Harold  N.  Stanfield, 
New  Burlington,  Ohio,  was  elected 
Club  director  for  mid-western  States 
including  Michigan  and  Ohio.  In  the 
All-American  Sale  of  Starlets  for 
which  heifers  were  donated  by  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders,  44  animals  brought 
$13,315,  an  average  of  $302  apiece. 


R.  H.  McMurtrie  of  Huntingburg, 
Ind.,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  dur¬ 
ing  the  organization’s  recent  79th 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  Clinton,  N.  J.,  was 
elected  first  vice-president,  and*  Kent 
B.  Hayes,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
second  vice-president.  K.  B.  Musser 
and  R.  D.  Stewart  continue  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  secretary. 

In  a  change  made  in  the  group’s 
executive  committee,  W.  W.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Rougemont,  N.  C.,  replaced 
George  Watts  Hill,  Dui’ham.  Among 
those  continuing  as  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are:  Alvin  C. 
Bush,  Muncy,  Pa.;  John  Lyman, 
Middlefield,  Conn.;  J.  M.  McDonald, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.;  John  D.  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Bel  Air,  Md.;  and  Howard  J. 
Zeigler,  Clyde,  Ohio. 


Officers  elected  by  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Assn,  for  the  coming  year 
include:  G.  Fred  Williams,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Kans.,  president;  Philip  E.  Stick- 
ley,  Urbana,  Ohio,  1st  vice-pres.; 
ChaiTes  M.  Rodriguez,  Cropseyville, 
N.  Y.,  and  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Doug- 
lassville,  Pa.,  vice-presidents;  Pres¬ 
ton  J.  Davenport  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
James  McConnell  of  Wellington, 
Ohio,  Howard  W.  Clark  of  Glennelg, 
Md.,  and  William  H.  Ashton,  Edge- 
mont,  Pa.,  all  directors  for  three 
yeax's;  and  Frederick  J.  Bova,  Burke, 
N.  Y.,  dii’ector  for  one  year. 

At  the  Grand  National  Ayrshire 
sale  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  meeting,  36  Ayrshire  cattle 
were  sold  for  $18,420,  an  average  of 
over  $511  per  head. 


At  the  annual  Milking  Shorthorn 
meeting,  L.  M.  Brooks,  Hope,  R.  I., 
was  re-elected  president,  and  F.  J. 
Bachman,  Clarence,  Iowa,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Among  new  director’s  elected 
for  three-year  terms  was  Alvin 
Wiemken,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

The  recent  national  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  sale  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  bi’ought 
breeders  and  buyei’s  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  see 
56  top  females  sell  for  an  average  of 
$455. 


Dairy  Farmers'  Meeting 
in  Butler,  Pa.,  an  July  7 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  Cooperative 
Union,  a  dairy  farm  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  July  7,  at  the  Hotel 
Nixon  in  Butler,  Pa.,  stai’ting  at 
10:00  A.  M. 

It  is  announced  that  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  organizing  the  various 
grass  roots  groups  into  one  bargain¬ 
ing  association,  either  on  a  state¬ 
wide  or  national  level,  or  both.  The 
present  program  of  the  Cooperative 
Union  is  based  on  a  $6.00  blend  price 
f.  o.  b.  farm,  production  controls  if 
necessai’y,  and  a  fluid  milk  pro¬ 
motional  campaign. 

May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  May  1956 
are  as  follows : 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.50  $.0957 
Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.45  .0947 

Erie  County  Co-op .  3.96  .0842 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  3.91  .0831 
Sullivan  County  Co-op...  3.71  .0789 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op..  3.65  .0776 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.625  .0771 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  3.60  .0765 
Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.575  .076 
Delaware  County  Co-op..  3.575  .076 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.55  .0755 

Chateaugay  Co-op  .  3.55  .0755 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  3.55  .0755 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.55  .0755 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.55  .0755 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.55  .0755 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.55  .0755 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.54  .0753 

Dairymen’s  League  _  3.44  .0731 

Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $3.55;  Buffalo  $3.81;  Rochester  $3.80. 

.  Yhe  average  Cost  of  producPon  for  May 
u)56  was  815.68  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  m  lk. 
<s  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 

?•  L-  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
01  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

July  7,  1956 


You’re  headed  for  profit 

When  you  breed  your  herd 
100%  to  NYABC  Sires 

FIRST,  you’ll  save  money  in 
breeding  costs,  since  part  arti¬ 
ficial,  part  natural,  or  all  natural 
breeding,  is  more  expensive. 
SECOND,  you’ll  profit  from  high¬ 
er  production  transmitted  by  sires 
carefully  chosen  and  evaluated  to 
improve  your  herd. 

If  you  live  in  New  York  or 
Western  Vermont,  talk  to  your 
local  technician.  He  can  give  you 
specific  facts  and  figures  on  the 
savings  you’ll  make  by  using 
NYABC  100%. 


New 


<®> 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  toe, 

BOX  528-H,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

_ SHEEP _ 

BIGGEST  KARAKUL  SHEEP  and  LAMB  FLOCK 
in  the  East.  Conceded  finest  quality  by  outstanding 
expert.  Owner  retiring.  Property  and  live  stock  for  sale. 

EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM, 
MEDUSA.  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 
REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS.  SOUTHDOWNS,  RAMS, 
EWES,  LAMBS.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

Lehigh  Portland  Farms.  M.  P.  Tait,  Orefield,  Pa. 

For  Sale:  SMALL  FLOCK  REG.  CORrTeDALE 

SHEEP.  M.  BERNATZ,  Rural  Delivery,  HUNT,  N.  Y. 

REG.  CHEVIOT  RAMS  &  EWES.  A  Cheviot  Breeder 
Since  1920.  LEWIS  NICHOLAS,  R.  2,  Bangor,  Pa. 

-  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  AND  EWES  - - — 

International  and  All-American  Champion  Blood 
Lines  Entered  at  EASTERN  DISTRICT  CORRIE¬ 
DALE  SALE,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

DEL  DE  MAR,  B.  D.  3,  IRWIN,  PENNA. 

_ SWINE _ 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White-Yorkshire-Chester,  Berkshire  cross. 
6-8-10  weeks.  $  1 0-$  1 1  -$  1 2  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
check  or  money  order.  Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows. 
Please*  state  second  choice. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD, 
CONCORD,  MASS. _ Phone:  EM  9-9543 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 

by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES.  SERVICE  BOARS 
Selling  Out  At  One-Half  Of  Regular  Price. 
Immediate  Delivery.  SMALL  VALLEY  FARM 
ROUTE  I,  HALIFAX,  PENNA.,  NEAR  ENDERS 


-  REGISTERED  or  UNREGISTERED  _ 

MINNESOTA  No.  1  GILTS  and  BOARS 
BRENIIAVEN  FARM, 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3,  APOLLO,  PENNA. 
Telephone  Grover  2-7851 


YORKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES 


Announcing  the  Second  Annual  Pure  Bred  Hog  Sale  on 
July  28th,  1956,  at  1:00  P.  M.  sharp  in  our  new  sales  barn  on 
the  farm.  We  will  be  selling  an  excellent  selection  of  bred 
gilts  and  sows  as  well  as  some  open  gilts  and  boars.  Many 
offsprings  of  our  champ  on  sows  of  1955  and  our  imported 
Scottish  and  Canadian  sows  will  be  offered  in  this  sale.  Many 
of  these  animals  are  bred  to  Prestigemere  1021  who  sired  the 
National  and  International  Truckloads  of  Berkshire  barrows 
of  1955,  and  many  of  our  Yorkshires  are  bred  to  the  Champion 
New  York  State  boar  of  1955  and  an  imported  Scottish  boar 
Moncur  King  David  30th.  Plan  to  come  early  and  attend 
the  4-H  and  FFA  judging  contest.  Free  lunch  will  be  served. 

We  have  now  on  had  some  excellent  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire 
Gilts  and  Boars  which  were  farrowed  this  Spring  and  are 
ready  for  Immediate  Shipment.  They  are  carefully  selected 
animals  and  out  of  large  litters. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

|P.  O.  BOX  266  TELEPHONE:  I  AIR  VIEW  5  4295 


Want  A  Sheep? 

Attend  the  8th  Annual 

Keystone  Stud  Ram 

and  Ewe  Sale 

JULY  13th  and  14th 
FARM  SHOW  BUILDING 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 
HAMPSHIRES  •  SUFFOLKS 
DORSETS  •  CORRIEDALES 
CHEVIOTS  •  SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS 

The  Best  in  Bloodlines  &  Quality 
SHOW  FRIDAY  8:30  A.  M. 
SALE  SATURDAY  10:00  A.  M. 

SPONSORED  BY  — 

PENNA.  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

F.  L.  KREUZBERGER,  Mgr., 

203  Armsby  Hall, 
University  Park,  Penna. 

^  - 

COLUMBIA  RAM  and  EWE  SALE 

JULY  27,  1956  •  7:00  P.  M. 

Fairgrounds,  Wooster,  Ohio 
Leading  Bloodlines  of  the  Breed 
75  Ewes  o  10  Stud  Rams 
15  Commercial  Rams 
Eastern  Columbia  Sheep  Breeders 
Association 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

CLYDE  PERKINS 
R.  F.  D.  2,  LEXINGTON,  OHIO 
Attend  Sheep  Day  Program  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
Ohio  the  day  of  July  27th,  then 
come  to  our  Sale  that  Evening. 

CORRIEDALES- 

The  Money  Making  Sheep 

CORRIEDALES  will  outproduce  any  ether  breed 
in  existence  today. 

CORRIEDALES  are  the  most  profitable  livestock 
on  the  farm  and  ranch  today. 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  Fourth  Annual  Eastern 
District  Ccrriedale  Shew  and  Sale. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
AUGUST  II,  1956 

75  high  quality  consignments  from  the  best  in  the  U.  S. 
For  Free  Information  and  Sale  Catalog  Write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
108- V  PARKHILL. _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


BEEF  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 


Registered  Polled  Herelords 

BUY  3  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  1 
40  COWS  and  HEIFERS 
With  Calves  at  Side 
Rebred  to  our  top  Polled  Herd  Sires 
—  Build  a  Herd  the  Fast  Way  — 

REASONABLY  PRICED 

With  pasture  thru  the  season  free 

** Farmlands 99 

WEBSTER  TILTON, 
Cooperstown,  New  York 

TELEPHONE  417 

Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodllnee.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Service  Age  Bulls, 

Choice  duality.  Famous  Background.  Low  Price. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5734 

ARE  YOU  Interested  in  BEEF  CATTLE?  In  a  farm 

Income  with  LESS  LABOR?  Then  write  NEW  YORK 
HEREFORD  BREEDERS,  ROOM  21,  WING  HALL, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 

_ list  of  Cattle  Available  and  Information.. 

DISPOSING  20  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  POLLTd 
HEREFORD  COWS,  $125  or  $175  with  Calf  at  side. 
SQUADRON  FARM,  NEW  CITY,  N.Y,  Phene  4-2221 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  IS36 
Horned.  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen  I 
O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  JERSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE - ^ 

12  High  Record  Cows  Mostlly  Due  in  Fall. 

10  Heifers  Due  in  Sept.  12  Large  Open  Heifers. 

Remus,  Crystal  Star,  Signal  blood. 

ALTON  LA  FAYETTE,  PLAINFIELD,  VERMONT 

DOGS  ~ 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds 

SHEPHERD  PUPS — Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 

Orders.  0,  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 
COLLI  E  PUPPiES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

-  BASSET  PUPPIES  —  FARM  RAISED  - 

REGISTERED,  WORMED,  VACCINATED,  $50. 

J  ■ R  • C  LAR  K, _ R,  4 , _ G  E  TTYS  BUR  G^_P  E  N  NA . 

NICE  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $17.50  & 

Up. _ HOLLAND _ DA  I  RY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

For  Sale:  A.K.C.  GERMAN  SH  EPH  ERD  PUPPIES 
GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  439-L-l 


DACHSHUNDS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


Five  to  Eight  Months.  Both  Colors.  Reasonable. 

WALTER  PROPER, _ WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK 

Wire  Fox  Terriers;  Cockers.  Beautiful  Puppies — All 
A.K.C.  Wild  Orchard  Kennels,  Masonville,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


For  Sale:  GUINEA  PIGS.  Juniors  and  Breeders. 

Special  Prices  to  Laboratories  in  50  or  More. 

JOSEPH  A.  PINTO,  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 
GUINEA  PIGS:  YOUNGSTERS  and  BREEDERS 
$1.00  up.  ELIZABETH  URBAN,  USHERS,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


RAISE  GOATS  FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS.  Easy,  in¬ 
expensive.  Gets  facts  from  DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL, 
COLUMBIA  J  -  2 1 ,  MISSOURI.  Subscription  $1.00  yr. 


Polled  Hereford  Herd 

13  QUALITY  COWS  •  5  HEIFERS  AND  BULL 

OF  TOP  BLOOD  LINES 
Available  as  a  unit  or  individually 
Must  Sell  Before  October  —  Will  Finance 

j.  d.  mckinnon, 


r.  d.  iv 


ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


Phone:  21343 


National  Morgan  Horse  Show 

Great  Annual  Classic 

Tri-County  Fair  Grounds,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
FRIDAY  NIGHT,  JULY  27  •  SATURDAY,  JULY  28  •  SUNDAY  JULY  29 
See  New  England’s  Great  and  Famous  Breed  —  THE  MORGAN  HORSE 
Many  Interesting  Classes,  Riding,  Harness,  Roadster,  and  in  Hand. 

  ADMISSION  $1.00  (tax  included) 


14TH  ANNUAL 

NEW  ENGLAND  STUD  RAM  &  EWE  SALE 
HATFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
SHOW  JULY  20  •  SALE  JULY  21 

NO  MATTER  HOW  HIGH  YOU  AIM,  THERE’S  A  SHEEP  FOR 
YOU  IN  THIS  SALE.  TOP  INDIVIDUALS  IN  EIGHT  BREEDS 
MAINE  TO  KENTUCKY. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

JOE.  L.  LAV1ERI,  BOX  559  B,  WINSTED,  CONN, 

t- 
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Purifies  up  to 
400  gallons  of 
water  an  hour 
to  meet  U.  S. 
Public  Health 
Standards 

Connects  to  any 
water  supply 
system 

★  Used  throughout 
the  world 

Don't  take  chances 
on  drinking  con¬ 
taminated  water 
from  springs,  wells, 
creeks  or  other  unprotected 
sources!  Write  today  for  booklet 
“SAFE  DRINKING  WATER.’’ 
Learn  how  the  famous  Sepco  Ul¬ 
tra-Violet  Water  Sterilizer  brings 
a  truly  modern  answer  to  the  fast¬ 
growing  problem  of  rural  water 
contamination. 

SEPCO  CORP.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Wafer  appliance  specialists  for  over  40  years 


ULTRA-VIOLET 

WATER 
STERILIZER 


Purifies  contaminated  water  electrically 

Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  • . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Sew  It  Yourself  with  Cotton  Bags 

New,  free  24-page  idea  book  for  making  clothing, 
household  articles  toys  and  gifts  from  colorful  cotton 
bags.  1956  Simplicity  pattern  illustrations.  Send  post¬ 
card  to  —  COTTON  COUNCIL,  BOX  9908. 
MEMPHIS  12,  •  TENNESSEE 

Offer  expires  April  I,  1957. _ 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

WOOL  WOOL 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. _ 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE _ _ 

■  ■  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largement*  in  Album  Form  All  for  fie  Cola. 
MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKI  NS  P AR K,  PA. 

RAISE  MONEY 

For  your  Church,  Grange,  or  Club,  with  the  new  at¬ 
tractive  purse  SHOPPING  BAG.  Tremendous  sales 
anneal.  Write  for  money-making  plan  and  special 
FREE  Bag  Offer. 

BRISKO  COMPANY.  SHAFTSBURY.  VERMONT 


Cool  and  Collected 

8398  —  Handsomely  tailored  shritwaister  to  flatter  the 
half-size  figure.  Sizes:  12'/2,  14%,  16'/2,  I8V2,  20V'2,  22V2, 
24V2.  Size  14y2,  4  yards  of  39-inch. 

WM 


The  Little  Brown  House 

“Let  the  wealthy  and  great  roll  in 
splendor  and  state, 

I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it; 

I  eat  my  own  lamb,  my  chicken  and 
ham, 

I  shear  my  own-  fleece  and  I  wear  it. 

I  have  lawns,  I  have  flowers,  I  have 
fruit,  I  have  bowers, 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer; 

So  my  jolly  boys  now,  here’s  God 
speed  the  plow: 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer.” 

This  year  the  late  season  had  to 
speed  to  catch  up  with  the  waiting 
plow.  And  how  changed  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  seen  in  the  above  poem.  For  the 
most  part,  one-man  farms  have  a 
single  specialized  crop  and-  many 
even  buy  the  rest  of  their  farm  foods. 

Our  recent  May  snowstorms  re¬ 
minded  us  that  on  May  10,  1945  a 
foot  of  snow  fell  here.  Back  in  May 
1892  farmers  even  used  sleds  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  well  recall  how  strange 
it  looked  to  see  plow  handles  in  the 
fields  sticking  out  of  the  snow  and 
the  plow  beam  white  with  it. 

Like  the  Spring,  barn  swallows, 
only  five  or  six,  arrived  a  week  late 
on  May  1st,  no  real  flock.  A  bird  lore 
examination  was  given  me  by  Leon¬ 
ard’s  oldest  son,  Robert,  the  other 
day.  It  was  surprising  how  accurately 
he  could- tell  the  birds’  markings. 

Seven-year-old  Susan  is  a  motherly 
little  housewife  who  can  pare  pota¬ 
toes,  fry  bacon  and  eggs  and  make  a 
salad.  She  says  she  wants  to  stay 
with  us  and  “keep  house  for  Grand¬ 
pa  and  Uncle  Maynard.” 

We  are  told  all  the  world  loves  a 
lover;  likewise  all  .the  world  loves 
all  babies:  there  is  a  tiny  12-day-old 
sister  to  Rosie  and  Bill,  Jr.,  in  our 
family.  She  is  Anna  Marie  and  I 
hope  to  see  her  soon.  Another  I 
haven’t  yet  seen  is  our  gand-son-in- 
law,  now  in  the  Mediterranean  area, 
not  d<ue  back  for  some  time. 

The  young  folks  today  do  get 
around-.  A  young  Lieutenant  has 
brought  Leonard’s  family  here  twice. 
During  the  two  weeks  between  visits 
he  has  been  in  Europe  twice.  .  . 
something  different  from  life  on  his 
uncle’s  pig  farm! 

Maynard  thought  'he  had  heard  a 
mother  bear  talking  to  her  cubs,  and 
last  week  our  lady  mail  carrier  re¬ 
ported  seeing  a  mother  bear  and  her 
children  cross  the  main  road.  The 
cubs  scrambled  up  a  tall  spruce  while 
the  parent  went  off  into  the  forest. 
Every  year  we  realize  there  is  more 
in  our  backyards  than  many  of  us 
will  ever  *know.  We  hope  your  own 
gives  you  the  interest  and  pleasure 
that  we  find1  up  'here  in-  the  Green 
Mountains.  Mother  Bee 


Colorful  Stamp-Ons 
No  Embroidery! 

Stamp  On% 


Greatest  Value  Ever 

FORGET  THAT  MORNING  BACK-ACHE 

SAVE  $59.50 

nRTHOPFDIC  TYPE  BEDDING,  EXTRA  FIRM  CONSTRUCTION,  COVERED  IN  HEAVY 
ORTHOPEDIC^  ixrt  TICKING,  GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS.  ALL  SIZES. 

FREE  D  EH.  I  V  E  R  Y 

BOX  SPRING  and  MATTRESS  $59.50 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  (Regular  $119.00  Value.) 

GOLDIN  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  GREENPORT,  NEW  YORK 
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Send  25  cents  more  for  your  copy  of 
our  complete  pattern  magazine.  Basic 
FASHION,  Spring  and  Summer  ’56. 

All  patterns  shown-  above,  250  each. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address 
and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Doubling  a  jelly  recipe  can- double- 

cross  you!  Cook  all  jelly  in  small 
batches.  Never  increase  the  recipe 
supplied  by  the  manufacturer  of 
pectin.  If  making  without  added  pec¬ 
tin,  use  no  more  than  eight  cups 
juice  to  the  batch;  five  or  six  are 
better. 


5378 


5378  —  Exquisite  linens  for  a  bridal 
shower  are  easy  to-  achieve  with  these 
colorful  stamp-ons.  Not  a  stitch  of  embroid¬ 
ery!  16  motifs  included,  full  directions. 

No.  5378  —  20  cents.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Mother  Who  Sews 

A  mother  who  sews  will  smile  at  the  sun, 

Find  pleasure  in  seeing  her  children  run 
And  romp  on  the  grass  or  swing  in  the  shade, 

In  dresses  and  trousers  she  has  made. 

And  stitched  along  her  proper  seams 
Are  hopes  she  had,  and  little  dreams, 

A  song  she  hummed  while  lamplight  glowed, 

But  love,  above  all,  for  whom  she  sewed. 

—  Ina  Heroid  Jones 


Bend  up  the  ends  of  the  tines  on 
an  old  fork  and  you  have  a  handy 
tool  for  removing  tightly  packed 
pickles  from  the  jar. 

The  Old  Stock  Kettle  — 
We  Welcome  It  Bock 

If  you  grew  up  in  a  kitchen  domin¬ 
ated  by  a  big  wood  or  coal  range, 
you  probably  remember  the  heady 
aroma  that  filled  the  room  when 
Mama  or  Grandma  lifted  the  steam¬ 
ing  lid  of  the  stock  kettle.  That 
kettle  simmered  away,  day  after  day, 
always  ready  for  an  added  handful 
of  washed  pea  pods  or  the  scrapings 
from  the  cereal  pot.  Everything,  it 
seemed,  went  into  it,  and  what  came 
out  was  a  savory  brown  essence  that 
formed  the  base  for  marvelous  soups, 
gravies,  hash  and  casserole  dishes. 

It  is  no  longer  practical  with  elec¬ 
tricity  and*  gas  to  keep  the  stock  pot 
constantly  bubbling.  That’s  why  re¬ 
frigerator-cleaning  day  at  our  house 
is  also  stock-making  day:  the  two  go 
together  to  give  us  the  old-  economy 
ancf  the  special  blend  of  flavors  we 
enjoy. 

Like  Grandmother,  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  variety  of  ingredients 
produces  the  best  stock.  Tag  ends  of 
a  head  of  lettuce,  leftover  vegetables 
and  the  water  they  cooked  in,  the 
meaty  bones  from  Sunday’s  roast — 
practically  anything  still  good,  that 
is  not  actually  a  dessert,  goes  into 
the  pot.  A  tired  half-lemon,  adven¬ 


turously  tossed  in  last  week,  proved 
a  welcome  addition.  I  am  now  eye¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  grapefruit  husks  with 
new  respect:  I  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  discovery! 

Long,  slow  cooking  is  essential  to 
produce  mellow  blending  for  a  full- 
bodied  stock.  But  the  real  reason 
Grandma’s  kettle  kept  its  place  on 
the  back  of  her  stove  was  that  she 
had  to  use  up  her  odds  and  ends 
immediately  to  forestall  spoilage. 
Today,  I  can  keep  the  makings  for 
stock  safely  in  the  refrigerator  until 
I  have  enough  to  fill  the  kettle.  The 
stock  itself  stays  fresh  for  a  week  in 
the  refrigerator,  and  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  the  freezer. 

To  make  this  essence,  full  of  flav¬ 
ors,  I  add  cold  water,  barely  enough 


Would  like  dahlia  roots,  various  calla  and 
lily  bulbs,  or  houseplant  slips.  Can  send 
handmade  articles.  —  D.  M.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  bulbs  of  daffs,  narcissus  or  iris, 
also  African  violet  leaves,  for  your  printed 
feed  bags  or  what-have-you.  —  Mrs.  C.  C. 
B,.  Pennsylvania. 


Have  an  oversupply  of  young  African 
violets  (named  varieties)  to  send  for  lily 
bulbs,  geraniums  or  certain  perennials. 
Please  write  first.  —  Mrs.  J.  C.,  New  York. 


Can  send  glads,  silk  pieces,  (or  other 
things  perhaps  you’d  like)  for  my  new 
hobby  which  is  gettng  any  old  almanac  one 
for  each  year  from  1887  (the  year  I  was 
bom),  on.  I  have  a  few.  —  G.  D.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  leaves  of  African  violets  and  glox¬ 
inias.  Can  send  garden  plants;  or  what 
would  you  like?  —  H.  P.,  Vermont. 


Will  exchange  rooted  perennials  or  house- 
plant  slips  with  you.  —  Mrs.  O.  T.,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


Will  send  plants  for  your  house  plants.  — 
Mrs.  J.  E.  C.,  New  York. 


Have  violets,  begonia,  lilac,  delphinium 
or  mums  to  send  for  your  double  rose 
violet,  leopard  begonia  or  blood-leaf  coleus. 
—  Mrs.  O.  C.  C.  New  York. 


to  cover  the  incongruous  assortment 
of  foods  in  the  kettle.  I  bring  the 
mixture  to  a  boil  and  then  simmer  it 
for  two  or  three  hours  to  extract  the 
goodness.  If  time  is  short,  I  cook  the 
mixture  for  half  an  hour  at  15 
pounds  in  the  pressure  cooker. 

These  ingredients  for  my  stock 
kettle,  if  taken  separately  (or  if  left 
too  long),  would  get  to  be  forlorn 
contributions  to  the  pig  pail.  To¬ 
gether,  and  well  kept,  they  are  the 
stuff  of  which  culinary  compliments 
are  made.  And,  like  all  do-it-yourself 
addicts,  I  take  a  happily  righteous 
pride  in  producing  something  useful 
from  a  few  handfuls  of  “nothing.” 

Phyllis  von  Linden 

New  York  State 


For  your  Christmas  rose  or  any  lily  bulbs 
(except  Madonna  lily),  I  can  send  pocket- 
size  novels  (25  cent  edition),  mostly  mys¬ 
teries  and  Westerns.  —  H.  H.,  New  York. 


Let’s  exchange  flower  seeds,  amaryllis  and 
dahlia  bulbs.  —  C.  E.  R.,  Maine. 


I’d  like  slip  from  cut-leaf  beginia.  also 
tarragon  root.  What  would  you  like?  Am 
fortyish  and  welcome  garden-minded  pen 
friends.  —  T.  C.  P.,  New  York. 


Will  send  primrose,  coral  bells,  African  or 
shasta  daisies,  cuttings  of  French  lilac  or 
large  pussy  willow,  or  started  leaves  of 
African  violet  or  gloxinia,  for  your  large 
dahlias  and  glads.  —  M.  A.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


Have  African  violets  (single  or  double)  to 
exchange  for  rooted  slips  of  azalea,  beauty 
bush  or  everblooming  roses  in  bi-color  or 
cream  —  M.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


Would  like  rosary  plant,  Moses-in-the- 
bulrushes,  or  other  plants  or  cuttings  for 
my  nice  sized  pieces  of  cottons  for  quilts.  — 
Mrs.  J.  N.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  yellow  or  white  blossomed 
Japanese  honeysuckle,  trumpet  vine  or 
cinnamon  vine  tubers  for  printed  feed  bags. 
—  Mrs.  F.  J.  W„  Ohio. 


Quick  as  a  Wink  Is  the 
Little  Brown  Wren 

House  wrens  can  pick  the  most 
ingenious  hide-aways  for  their  homes. 
With  us,  one  of  these  tiny  brown 
birds  does  a  disappearing  act:  now 
you  see  her,  now  you  don’t! 

On  the  top  of  a  galvanized  hollow 
iron  pipe,  that  serves  as  clothesline 
post  on  the  side  lawn,  there  is  a 
rounded  joint,  screwed  on,  with  its 
open  end  facing  parallel  to  the 
grass.  Our  mother  wren  perches  on 
this  rounded  piece,  looks  quickly  all 
about  her;  then  in  one  split  second 
she’s  out  of  sight. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  fast  van¬ 
ishing,  I  believed  she  must  have 
flown  off  in  the  blinking  of  my  eye¬ 
lids.  But  no;  she  actually  disappears 
like  a  flash  down  inside  the  curved 
pipe-top  (looks  like  a  spout),  for 
there  she  has  her  nest,  completely 
invisible  to  outsiders,  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  where  not  a  drop  of  rain 
gets  in. 

Almost  as  if  to  celebrate  her  clever 
trick,  suddenly  she  comes  out,  flies 
over  to  the  fence,  and  there  warbles 
her  chattering  song,  keeping  time  to 
its  cadence  with  jerks  of  her  tail.  I 
vow  the  house  wren  couldn’t  sing  a 
note  without  that  perky  tail  of  hers, 
the  entire  solo  done  staccato,  con 
moto  and  vivace!  p.  s. 


“Don't  you  be  getting  any  of  those!" 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


An  electric  home  freezer 


will  keep 


huge  supplies  of  food  frozen. ready  to  eat  year 
’round. and  all  the  electricity  it  uses  in  a  week 


0  °p 


costs  less  than  a  pint  of  ice  cream. 
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Live  better  electrically. ..  Niagara  Mohawk 

.  .  •  •  .  '  -  •.  ■ 

’  .  *  •  -  .  •  ‘ 

electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN! 


NIAGARA  <m  mohawk 


i 

July  7,  1956 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arrange  d  by  Elsie  Unger 


ARBOR  DAY 

Arbor  Day  comes  once  a  year, 

But  not  one  person  sheds  a  tear. 

Plants  are  in  bloom. 

Nobody’s  blue;  there  is  no  gloom. 

In  overalls  and  an  old  shirt. 

We’re-  ready  to  do  the  backbreaking  work; 
Driving  the  tractor,  plowing  the  garden, 
Arbor  Day  drives  a  hard  bargain! 
Cleaning  the  attic,  killing  each  weed; 

We  keep  busy  at  top  speed. 

A’l  that  work,  not  for  gold. 

But  for  trees  and  lilacs  and  the  marigold. 
Working  and  planting  on  Arbor  Day 
Bring  us  blossoms  instead  of  pay. 

— •  Charles  Kubley,  12,  New  York 


TO  A  PEN  PAL 

Can’t  you.  see  I’m  lonely?  Can’t  you  see 
I’m  blue? 

Can’t  you-  see  I’m  wondering  what’s  become 
of  you? 

Little-  sheets  of  paper,  little  drops  of  ink 
Bearing  me  a  message  mean  more  than  you 
can.  think. 

Write*  me*  soon  a  letter,  ^ell  me  what  is  new; 
If  you’ll  be  my  pen  pal,  I’ll  be*  one  to  you! 

—  Esther  Atkyns,  15,  New  York 


TO  BE  A  PART 

Oh,  to  be  able  to*  write! 

To  make*  people  see  the  sight 
Of  a  child  playing  in  the  mud. 

The  blue*  sky  and  a  yellow  bud. 
What  opportunities  there  are 
To  spread  thoughts  near  and  far. 
To  paint  a  picture  in  black  on  white 
Of  a-  small  boy  and  his  kite. 

Or  drifting  Autumn  leaves; 

This  I  want  with  all  my  heart; 

The  joy  of  a-  gift  one-  receives. 

Of  the  writing  world  to  be  a  part. 

— Phyllis  Lawton,  17  New  York 


Editor’s  Message 


In  this  month’s  mail  there  were  a  few  signatures  (requests  from 
pen  pals)  which  I  truly  could  not  read;  therefore  I  could  not  list  them 
on  today’s  page.  If  would  be  a  good  idea  to  print  all  names  to  remove 
any  doubt,  and  to  let  me  forward  your  letters  correctly  as  well. 

By  now  school  vacations  have  started.  Perhaps  during  free  time 
in  the  Summer  more  of  you  will  get  better  acquainted  with  Our  Page. 
As  you  see,  we  have  two  very  nice  letters  from  readers  overseas.  A  letter 
tells  us  so  much  more  than  a  name  and  place  alone  can  tell.  It’s  won¬ 
derful  how  Our  Page  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  reaches  across  the 
world.  .  .from  Canada  to  Australia,  from  New  England  to  Japan. 

Everyone  is  welcome  from  near  and  far  to  send  contributions  of 
whatever  is  original.  The  age  limit  is  up  to  20. 

Have  a  wonderful  vacation,  everybody!  —  Elsie  Unger. 


MY  DREAMBOAT 


MY  GRANDMOTHER’S  DUCK 


Away  out  on  the  sea, 

Beneath  the  bright  blue  skies, 

A  beautiful  little  boat. 

The  boat  of  my  paradise, 

Is  sailing,  sailing  along 
On  the  misty  little  sea. 

Where  I  know  that  I  can  roam, 

No  worries  and  carefree. 

—  Jean  Goss,  11,  Connecticut 


Book  Review 


ANNE  FRANK:  DIARY  OF  A  YOUNG 
GIRL. 

REVIEWED  By:  Phillis  Lawton,  17,  New 
York. 

This  book  is  taken  from  the  actual  pages 
of  Anne  Frank’s  Diary.  It  was  translated 
into  English,  French.  German  and  Spanish 
and  has  been  made  into  a  successful  Broad¬ 
way  play.  Anne  Frank  was  a  young  Jewish 
girl  hiding  from  the  Germans  during  the 
occupation  of  Holland.  She  gives  a  day-by¬ 
day  account  of  the  lives  of  her  family  and 
the  Van  Doans,  the  people  who  had  gone  in¬ 
to  hiding  with  them.  The  Van  Doans  have 
a  son  Peter.  An  unusual  and  beautiful  love 
comes  into  being  between  the  two.  It  is 
the  warm  but  heartbreaking  story  of  a 
young  teenager  growing  up  in  extremely 
unusual  circumstances.  This  tenderly  human 
book  can  be  obtained  in  the  pocket  book 
edition  or  bound  edition; 


Drawn  by  Anne  Verkade,  10,  Massachusetts. 


Knock-knock! 

Who’s  there? 

Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower  who? 

I'se  an  hour  late  for  school! 


Knock-knock! 

Who’s  there? 

Oswald! 

Oswald  who? 

Ah  swolled  my  gum! 


Knock-knock 
Who’s  there? 

Tex! 

Tex  who? 

Tex  two  to  tango! 

Sent  by  Theresa  Negrelli,  14*  Conn. 

EVELYN  CERTAINLY  KEEPS  BUSY 


I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and 
have  a-  younger  brother  and  sister,  a  dog,  a 
cat  and  a’  white  rabbit  to  keep  me  busy 
at  home.  We  three  always  read  Our  Page. 
I  wish  I  had  a  pen  pal.  My  interests  are 
horses,  music  and  medicine.  I  plan  to  be  a 
registered  nurse*  when  I  finish  college.  My 
hobby  is  collecting  figurines  of  horses.  Some 
of  my  activities  are  the  After  School  Chorus 
and  the  Senior  Band;  I  go  out  for  most 
sports  and  am  captain  of  our  volley  ball 
team.  I  like  to  cook  and  do  housework  but 
I  can’t  cook  very  well,  but  I’m  an  expert 
groom  for  horses  and  like  to  ride.  Also  I 
help  my  mother  can  vegetables  each  fall 
and  pick  berries  in  the  Summer.  I  enjoy 
reading  Our  Page  very  much  and  only  wish 
it  were  longer.  —  Evelyn  Kayseowicz,  15, 
New  York. 


Three*  years  ago  my  aunt  gave  me  a  little 
duckling.  We  named  him  Donald.  He  was 
sent  to  us  in  a  square  tight  box.  When  we 
took  him  out  of  the  box  he  couldn’t  walk 
or  stand  up  after  its  long  journey.  We 
thought  he  might  be*  crippled  for  life,  but 
after  a  few  days*  in  a  long  wide  box,  where 
he  could  have  plenty  of  room,  his  legs  be¬ 
came  strong  and  he  began  to  walk  again. 

Then  my  mother  said  that  Donald  could 
not  stay  with  us  much  longer  because  he 
wanted  to  climb  out  of  the  box  and  have  a 
look  around  for  himself.  So  we  decided  to 
send  him  to  my  grandmother.  She  saw  the 
duck  and  “raised  the  roof!”  It  was  winter¬ 
time  and  so  very  cold  out  that  my  grand¬ 
mother  had  to  put  the  duck  into  a  box  and 
keep  him  underneath  the  stove  so  he 
would  be  warm. 

When  Spring  came  she  put  the  duck  on 
the  warm  sunny  porch.  A  few  months  later 
my  grandmother  let  the  duckling  walk 
around  the  yard.  Soon  he  was  sprouting 


NEW  TO  INDIANA 

I  love  to  go  to  Church.  My  hobby  is  mak¬ 
ing  different  kinds  of  scrapbooks  for  boys 
and  girls  in  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes.  I  also  like  oil  painting  and  bike 
riding  and  to  cook  and  rollerskate.  I  lived 
in  New  York  almost  all  my  life  until  last 
August.  Now  I  live  with  my  sister  and  I 
think  it  is  just  beautiful  in  Indiana.  The 
weather  here  right  now  is  rather  warm  and 
the  sun  is  shining.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom  too.  I  will  be  looking  forward  to  a 
letter  from  you.  —  Martha  Laribee,  17, 
Indiana. 


STARS  AND  STAMPS 

I  like  reading  Our  Page  very  much.  We 
live  on  a  farm  and  I  have  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers.  I’m  in  the  seventh  grade.  My 
favorite  subjects  are  English  and  social 
studies;  my  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures 
of  movie  stars  and  stamps.  Please  enclose  a 
picture  of  yourself  if  you  can  when  you 
write.  —  Nancy  Cota,  13,  New  York. 


PHYLLIS  ENJOYS  MANY  THINGS 

We  live  on  a  dairy  farm  50  miles  from 
Albany.  My  favorite  hobbies  are  collecting 
keychains,  napkins  and  post  cards,  besides 
having  a  lively  interest  in  reading,  writing, 
cooking,  sewing,  music,  dancing,  dogs  and 
horses.  Basketball,  swimming,  bowling, 
horseback  riding  and  archery  are  my  favor¬ 
ite  sports.  I  love  to  write  .and  receive  letters. 
—  Phyllis  Lawton,  17,  New  York. 


SEVERAL  FAVORITES 

I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  go  to 
Central  School.  My  home  is  on  a  farm 
where  we  have  10  cows,  two  calves,  five 
cats  and  some  chickens.  I  have  two  sisters 
and  a  brother.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
stamps,  pictures  of  movie  stars  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds.  I  enjoy  music,  hillbilly  and 
western.  My  favorite  singer  is  Johnnie  Ray; 
my  favorite  pet  is  a  horse.  I  would  like 
pen*  pals.  • —  Sharon  Merrick,  13,  New  York. 


IN  BUSY  HOUR  4-H  CLUB 

1  like  Our  Page  very  much.  We  live  on 
a  farm  about  three  miles  from  a  small  town 
and  am  a*  member  of  The  Busy  Hour  4-H 
Club.  I  have  a  Brown  Swiss  calf.  I  like 
calves  and  horses  very  much.  I  would  like 
pen  pals  from  all  over.  —  Meribeth  Decker, 
9",  New  York. 


HAS  NO  BOY  PEN  PALS,  SO  FAR 

I  have  enjoyed  Our  Page  for  several  years. 
My  hobbies  are  writing,  reading,  collecting 
pictures  of  movie  stars  and  sending  birth¬ 
day,  “get  well”  cards,  etc.  I  have  a  pen  pal 
with  the  same  name  as  mine  and  I  am  very 
fond  of  her.  So  far  I  have  no  boy  pen  pals. 
I  will  answer  every  letter  and  enclose  a 
snapshot.  —  Vivian  Gendreau,  13,  Maine. 


white  feathers.  When  he  got  used  to  the 
fresh  air,  he  made  his  new  home  in  the 
garage.  A  year  passed.  The  duckling  was 
now  a  grown  white  duck.  Every  night  he 
swam  up  and  down  the  canal. 

When  he  was  two  years  old,  to  our  great 
surprise  Donald  laid  an  egg.  So  we  had  to 
change  the  name  to  Donna.  Now  that  Donna 
is  three  years  old  and  is  a  very  healthy 
bird,  she  has  laid  123  eggs  in  the  past^  five 
months.  My  grandmother  painted  Donna’s 
tail  green  so  that  she  could  recognize  her 
duck  was  not  one  belonging  to  somebody 
else. 

When  people  talk  to  Donna  she  looks  up 
as  if  she  understood.  If  you  put  your  arms 
out  for  her  to  come  to  you,  she  goes  imme¬ 
diately.  Now  my  grandmother  wouldn’t  part 
with  her  darling  Donna  because  the  duck 
is  her  only  companion.  They  carry  on  a 
one-sided  conversation  during  the  day,  but 
I’m  they  understand  each  other.  —  Marilyn 
Mendrick,  12,  New  York. 


TAPE  RECORDER  AND  LOTS  OF  FUN 

I  ha\4g  written  to  boys  and  girls  and 
now  I  would  like  to  have  someone  write 
to  me.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  enjoy 
playing  the  piano  very  much.  I’m  especially 
fond  of  popular  ballads  and  I  also  like  to 
sing,  especially  harmonizing.  My  girl  friends 
and  I  often  get  together  and  have  an  old- 
fashioned  songfest.  Sometimes  we  use  our 
tape  recorder  and  pretend  we  are  a  radio 
station.  We  record  some  songs  and  in  be¬ 
tween  each  one  we  have  an  announcer. 
After  recording  it  we  play  it  back  to  every¬ 
one  who  comes  and  they  all  have  a  big 
laugh  over  it.  I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page 
very  much.  —  Betty  Fix,  14,  New  York. 


FARM  GIRL  LOVES  HORSES 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  live 
on  a  62'/2  acre  farm  and  like  all  kinds  of 
animals,  especially  horses.  I  like  to  draw 
horse  pictures  in  my  spare  time  and  mould 
them  out  of  paper  mache.  I  would  like  let¬ 
ters  from  ’  farm  boys  and  girls  who  are 
interested  in  horses  or  who  own  one.  — 
Ann  Howland,  10,  Massachusetts. 


RAISE  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  DOGS 

I  read  Our  Page  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  like  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  kinds,  especially  horses  and 
dogs.  I*  live  on  a  small  farm  and  we  raise 
German  Shepherd  dogs.  We  also  have  hens, 
two  horses,  two  cows,  a  lamb,  six  dogs,  two 
rabbits,  four  cats  and  a  calf.  I  also  have  a 
parakeet.  My  hobbies  are  listening  to  popu¬ 
lar  and  western  music,  also  collecting  movie 
magazines.  I  play  the  accordian,  piano  and 
the  guitar.  I  would  enjoy  letters  from  all 
over  the  world.  — •  Frances  Chaplin,  16,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


NEW  STAMP  COLLECTION 

Our  Page  I  think  is  a  wonderful  for  girls 
and  boys  to  get  acquainted-  with  each 
other.  I  have  fun.  hiking  in  the  woods.  My 
hobby  is  reading  and  I’ve  started'  a  stamp 
collection.  Won’t  you  write?  —  Carol  Fay, 
12,  Massachusetts: 


WISHES  FOR  A  HORSE 

I*  am  in  the  fifth  grade  in  school  and  have 
never  written  to  Our  Page  before.  I  have 
four  dogs  and  three  cats’  which  I  like  very 
much.  I  would  like  a  horse  but  we  don’t 
have  any  place*  to  put  him.  I  live  in  the 
country.  Please  write  to  me.  —  Lois  Green, 
12,  New  York. 


FROM  ROSAMUND  IN  ENGLAND 

I  should  like  to  find  a  boy  pen  pal  as 
well  as  girls.  I  have  two  American  girl  pen 
friends  with  whom  I  have  been  in  corre¬ 
spondence  for  the  past  six  years.  I  work  at 
an  engineering  firm  as  a  shorthand  typist. 
My  hobbies  are  watching  television,  listening 
to  the  wireless,  collecting  records  and  I  like 
modern  dance  music.  Also  I  enjoy  going  to 
the  cinema  and  theatre.  —  Rosamund 
Fynney,  18,  England. 


HENNING  WRITES  FROM  GERMANY 

I  should  like  to  have  correspondence  in 
the  United  States.  I  go  to  high  school  in 
Bremen  and  learn  English  and  Latin.  For 
three  years  I  have  studied  the  English 
language.  I  am  very  interested  in  learning 
and  reading  English.  My  hobbies  are  col¬ 
lecting  stamps,  swimming  and  skating  (in 
Winter  on  the  ice,  in  Summer  on  my  roller 
skates).  I  should  like  my  correspondence 
friends  to  exchange  stamps  with  me  and 
hope  they  have  the  same  interests  as  I  have. 
I  received  The  Rural  New  Yorker  from  my 
Aunt  in  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  write 
in  English  and  hope  to  get  a  letter  from 
American  boys  and  girls  soon.  —  Henning 
Wellbrock,  13,  Germany. 


WON’T  THE  BOYS  WRITE  TOO? 

Whenever  The  Rural  New  Yorker  comes  I 
turn  first  to  Our  Page.  I  enjoy  all  the  letters 
and  sketches,  and  would  like  to  receive 
letters  from  you.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  my  hobbies  are  collecting  pennies  and 
cancellations;  skating  and  sewing.  We  live 
outside  of  a  small  town.  I’d  especially  like 
to  have  some  boys  as  pen  pals.  —  Nancy 
MacLeod,  14,  Maine. 


ADAM  LIKES  HIS  FARM  ANIMALS 

I  think  that  Our  Page  is  very  interesting. 
I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  would  like  a 
pen  pal.  We  have  27  baby  pigs  on  our 
farm,  29  cows,  six  calves,  two  dogs  and 
seven  cats  and  kittens.  We  also  have  eight 
big  pigs  on  our  farm.  My  dogs  are  named 
Jimmy  and  Goof  as  and  I  have  a  calf  named 
Star  Dust  and  two  cows.  Beauty  and  Susie. 
—  Adam  Jackson,  12,  New  York. 


HAS  2500  STAMPS 

I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  my  hobbies 
are  reading,  drawing  and  dancing.  I  have 
a  dog  named  Taffy  and  a  parakeet  named 
Trix.  I  collect  stamps  and  have  about  2500 
right  now.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  both 
boys  and  girls.  —  Jerilynn  Gips,  11,  New 
York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter 
is  intended,  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  This  should  then  be  put  into  an 
outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  address  will 
be  completed  and  the  mail  forwarded.  Be 
sure  you  have  enough  postage  for  man 
going  outside  the  United  States.  "Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Patty  VonLinden,  14:  Lois 
Green,  12:  Bill  Lamancresa,  16;  Jerilynn 
Gips,  11;  Betty  Clendering,  12;  Betty  Fix. 
14;  Evelyn  Kayseowicz,  15;  Nancy  Costa,  13; 
Phyllis  Lawton,  17;  Sharon  Merrick.  13; 
Marilynne  Kolwaite,  15;  Agnes  Hazzard.  18; 
Meribeth  Decker,  9;  Linda  Sweet,  12;  Adam 
Jackson,  12;  Louise  Hemmer,  13;  Nelda 
VanVleet,  13;  Sandy  Taylor,  15;  Jan  Anton, 
16;  Mary  Kilcoyne,  10;  Linda  Steffens,  16; 
Jo  Wandrey,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Bill  Warren.  13;  Johana 
Murphy,  14;  Peggie  Kuhn,  13:  Sally  Jack- 
man,  14;  Donna  Deglan,  14;  Janet  Mackes- 
ney,  14;  Shirley  Detuiler,  19.:  Betty  Young. 
15;  Shirley  Keller,  15;  Janet  Ruth.  15; 
Kathryn  Arentz,  14;  Marian  Zargoss,  14; 
Ozetta  Young.  18. 

Massachusetts:  Joyce  Horton,  13;  Rosie 
Short,  17;  Ann  Howland,  10;  Carol  Fay,  12; 
Judy  Bruso,  14. 

Maine:  Victoria  Flagg.  11;  Nancy  MacLeod, 
14;  Vivian  Gendreau,  13. 

Connecticut:  Theresa  Negrelli,  14;  Amelia 
Negrelli,  11.  , 

Vermont:  Frances  Chaplin,  16;  Winfield 
Manning. 

New  Jersey:  Eva  Foster,  15. 

Indiana;  Martha  Laribee.  17.  . 

Germany:  Henning  Wellbrock,  13;  Silvia 
Wulf.  19. 

England:  Rosamund  Fynney,  18. 
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In  Western  New  York ?  they’re 
supplementing  the  sun  with 

Hot  Air  Drying  of  Hay 


Many  Western  New  York  farmers 
are  using  their  hay-drying  outfits  for 
the  third  and  fourth  season  this 
Summer  as  they  go  about  the  annual 
harvest  of  hay.  All  have  found  it  a 
profitable  method,  insuring  them  a 
gain  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  tonnage 
over  other  curing  methods  and  pro¬ 
viding  feed  which  is  reportedly  100 
to  200  per  cent  better  than  average 
hay. 

The  farmers  are  not  depending  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  sun  to  cure  their  crops. 
Instead  they  make  hay  indoors  by 
forcirfg  drafts  of  hot  air  through 
the  freshly-cut  grass.  Hay  cured  by 
the  driers  is  first  let  lie  in  the  field 
until  its  more  or  less  70  per  cent 
natural  moisture  content  goes  down 
to  about  40  per  cent.  Then  it  is  ready 
for  artificial  curing. 

Either  ordinary  or  special  sheds 
may  be  used  for  the  curing.  The 
special  ones  consist  usually  of  a 
structure  with  a  platform  and  roof, 
but  no  sides  or  ends.  The  partly 
dried  baled  hay  is  piled  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  which  is  floored  with  two-inch 
slats  one  and  one-quarter  inches 
apart.  Hot  air  from  the  oil  burner  is 
forced  into  the  space  below  the  plat¬ 
form  to  circulate  up  through  the  hay. 
Removable  canvas  coverings  on  the 
sides  and  ends  control  the  warm  air 
until  it  has  cured  the  mass  of  hay. 

Seventy  feet  long,  28  feet  wide, 
and  10  feet  high  from  platform  to 
roof,  one  of  these  Western  New  York 
sheds  is  divided  into  two  30-foot  com¬ 
partments  separated  by  a  wooden 
partition  and  a  10-foot  air  chamber 


in  the  center.  Hot  air  thermostati¬ 
cally  controlled  between  115  and  120 
degrees  is  forced  into  this  chamber 
from  the  burner  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Bales 
of  hay  are  piled  five  high  on  the  plat¬ 
form;  each  compartment  holds  about 
20  tons.  Hot  air  can  be  directed  to 
either  compartment.  While  hay  is 
dried  on  one  side  of  the  building, 
the  other  side  can  be  made  ready  to 
receive  or  to  dry  hay.  It  requires 
about  30  hours  to  reduce  the  baled 
hay’s  moisture  content  from  40  to 
20  per  cent.  Then  it  is  ready  to  be 
transferred  to  the  hay  barn. 

The  advantages  of  this  hay-curing 
method  are:  the  hay  retains  its  green 
color,  and  a  maximum  of  its  nu¬ 
trients;  it  is  more  palatable  to  live¬ 
stock  than  field-cured  hay;  there  is 
minimum  loss  of  leaves;  and  removal 
of  excessive  moisture  before  hay  is 
placed  in  the  barn  eliminates  possi¬ 
bility  of  spontaneous  combustion  in 
too-damp  hay. 

Oil  burners  supplying  heat  for 
curing  consume  about  10  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  per  ton  of  hay.  The  cost  of 
the  curing  is  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
ton.  Another  cost  of  a  dollar  per  ton 
is  added  for  extra  handling;  farmers 
say  this  is  offset  by  superior  feeding 
qualities,  however.  They  are  able  to 
quickly  amortize  the  expense  of  the 
drying  outfits.  Many  farmers  also  use 
their  curing  sheds  to  dry  corn  and 
small  grains  during  wet  years  when 
they  could  not  otherwise  store  them 
satisfactorily.  Earle  W.  Gage 


Ernest  C.  Grant 

This  crop  drier  at  the  farm  of  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca 
uses  fuel  oil  to  heat  air.  An  electric  fan  drives  the  hot  air  through  hay. 


N.  Y.  State  Plowing  Con¬ 
test  at  Willard  Aug.  16 

The  fourth  annual  New  York 
State  Plowing  Contest  will  be  held 
at  the  State  Hospital  farm  in  Willard, 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  on  Thursday, 
August  16.  The  hospital  farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  Route  96A,  12  miles  south 
of  Geneva  and  two  miles  west  of 
Ovid.  Plowing  champions  of  some 
15  counties  will  be  represented  in 
each  of  the  three  plowing  events: 
senior  level  land,  senior  contour, 
and  junior  level  land  contests.  In 
addition  to  the  plowing  matches, 
there  will  be  agricultural  demon¬ 
strations  and  exhibits  by  the  Seneca 
County  extension  service  and  the  soil 
conservation  district.  d.  l.  h. 

New  Columbia  Sheep 
Association  Officers 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
Eastei'n  Columbia  Sheep  Breeders 
in  Wooster,  Ohio,  James  Court  of 
Albion,  Mich.,  was  elected  Associa¬ 
tion  president.  Other  officers  named 
were:  Harold  Tangeman,  New  Bre- 

July  7,  1956 


men,  Ohio,  vice-pres.;  Jesse  Heinlen, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  secy-treas.;  and  Leon¬ 
ard  Sipperley,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.; 
Gene  Sparks,  Willard,  Ohio;  and 
Forest  Littlejohn,  Butler,  Ind.,  drs. 

The  Eastern  Columbia  Sheep 
Breeders  Assn,  will  be  host  this  Fall 
to  the  National  Columbia  Show  and 
Sale  at  Hardin  County  Fairgrounds, 
Kenton,  Ohio,  October  26-27. 


Conn.  Forage  Field  Day 
July  18 

The  Connecticut  Station’s  annual 
forage  field  day  will  be  held  at 
Storrs  this  year  on  July  18  At  10:00 
A.  M.  there  will  be  inspection  of  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  concerned  with  for¬ 
ages,  and  station  crop  specialists  will 
be  on  hand  for  explanation  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Another  inspection  tour  will 
be  offered  at  2:30  P.  M.  after  an  ad¬ 
dress,  “Success  with  Alfalfa”,  by  Dr. 
L.  F.  Graber  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  Connecticut  Forage 
Field  Day  at  Storrs  is  recognized  as 
especially  revealing  and  practical  by 
livestock  farmers  who  attend  each 
year. 


that  weeds  won’t  short! 
works  when  ground  is  dry! 
really  holds  all  livestock! 


till 
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♦  Connections  located 
in  base,  away  from  dirt 
or  damage. 

®  Replaceable  chopper 
unit. 

♦  Heavy  duty  cord,  com¬ 
bination  plug-in  with 
around  for  fencer  case. 

♦  One-light  signal  sys¬ 
tem. 

*110  voit  AX. 

»  Direct  factory  guaran¬ 
tee?  and  repair  service. 


MODELS  AS  LOW  aS  $13.50 
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ELECTRIC  FENCING 
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WEED  CHOPPER  electric  fencer 


There’s  a  big,  big  difference  when 
an  electric  fence  is  charged  with  an 
INTERNATIONAL  FENCE-O-M  ATIC ! 
You  have  a  fence  with  plenty  of 
punch — real  shocking  power  that 
stops  the  biggest  bull!  You  have  a 
fence  that  stays  fully  charged  even 
when  the  ground  is  dry  for  long 
spells.  And  you  have  a  fence  that 
weeds  or  grass  won’t  short — they’re 
killed  at  the  wire!  No  wonder  over 
300,000  farmers  use  international 
Electric  Fencers  .  .  .  for  permanent 
or  movable  electric  fence. 

©  1956  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


LEIGH  MeMANON  &  COMPANY 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,  N.Y. 

“INTERNATIONAL’’, . .  THE  NAME  TO  LOOK  FOR  ON  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


M 


CHLOROMERGER  IMP 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Reg.  No.  548960 

Safe  Water 


on  the  farm  is  now  available  for  all  shallow  well 
water  systems.  Protect  your  Farm  and  Livestock  from 
water  borne  diseases.  Removes  sulphur  tastes  and 
odors.  Cost  $79.95.  Used  also  for  swimming  pool 
chlorination.  Lifetime  guarantee.  Electric  models  for 
deep  well  pumping  systems,  municipalities  and  large  in¬ 
stallations,  swimming  pools,  etc.  Filters,  softeners,  etc. 

THE  CHLOROMERGER  CO.  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Inside  these  plastic  sacks  at  the  N.  J.  College  of  Agriculture  farm  at 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  is  ivell-preserved  forage  available 

for  feeding  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Silage  in  Plastic  Sacks 
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NO  VOGEL  FROST-PROOF 
HYDRANT  HAS  EVER  FROZEN! 


FROST-PROOF  HYDRANTS 
SPECIAL  HYDRANTS 


At  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  New  Brunswick,  they  have 
been  experimenting  with  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  grass  and  corn  in  flexible 
plastic  “silos.”  Filled  like  paper 
sacks,  the  silos  are  tied  off  at  their 
tops.  Crops’  release  of  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  gas  blows  them  up  like  ballons 
for  a  while,  but  then  they  recede 
and  their  shape  conforms  with  the 
mass  of  silage.  In  tests  thus  far  there 
has  been  no  spoilage  of  silage  at 
all;  and  the  plastic  material  is  re¬ 
ported  to  serve  its  preservation  pur¬ 
pose  without  deterioration  itself. 
Sizes  tried  out  in  New  Jersey  have 
been  with  capacities  of  47,  53  and  67 


tons.  According  to  M.  S.  Sprague  of 
the  Farm  Crops  Department,  the  cost 
is  promisingly  low.  Snow  fencing  is 
used  to  contain  successive  layers  in 
filling,  and  is  then  removed. 

While  it  is  not  conceived  that  plas¬ 
tic  silos  of  this  flexible  type  will  be¬ 
come  popular  for  general  farm  use, 
it  is  believed  they  may  fill  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  cheap  and  expensive  silos. 
They  may  be  especially  adaptable  to 
storage  of  surplus  forage  feeds  for  a 
full  Winter  or  more,  for  feeding  out 
in  Summer,  and  for  supplying  silage 
to  herds  or  flocks  distant  from  the 
main  farm  buildings. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  B  WILMINGTON  99,  DEL. 


FROST-PROOF  TREADLE  VALVES 
FROST-PROOF  WATER  CLOSETS 
NON  FROST-PROOF  WATER  CLOSETS 


Feed  crops  cost  time, 

labor  and  money.  Their  value 

can  be  lost  through  unsafe,  unhandy 

storage. 


Why  take  this  chance?  Protect  your 
investment  in  a  safe,  modern  Marietta 
concrete  silo.  It’s  air-tight  construction 
preserves  the  important  meat  and  milk 
producing  nutrients  in  grass  and  corn 
silage.  Sturdy  concrete  stave  walls  provide 
a  lifetime  of  protection  against  weather 
or  fire  damage.  Specially  designed  doors, 
chute  and  other  conveniences  save  on 
filling  and  feeding  time. 

Have  your  Marietta 
silo  built  now  .  .  .  pay 
for  it  on  easy  monthly 
terms  out  of  extra 
profits. 


A  Marietta 

concrete 

siSo  makes 

your  farm 

make 

MOHS 

MONET 

with 

LESS 

WORK 

Mail  Coupon 
below  for  complete 
details  today. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 
MARIETTA,  OHIO 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Baltimore  21,  Md., 
Charlotte  6.  N.C., 
Nashville,  Tenn.„ 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


£TATS 


MORE 
"WET  STRENGTH 


211-221  N.  13th  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 
Phones:  Rittenhouse  6-6327;  6-6328 


cleaner 

/  milk  filtering 

/  One  of  America’s  leading  testing 

/  laboratories  has  proved  that  FAST 
\  FILL  cotton  milk  filter  discs  have 

\  more  “WET  STRENGTH’’  —  carry 

\  a  greater  wet  breaking  load  than 

^  comparable  discs  on  the  market. 
\  NOW  —  even  more  than  ever 

'  before  —  FAST  FILL  discs  assure 
you  of  cleaner  milk  —  better 
\  filtration — less  trouble  and  work. 
\  Insist  on  getting  FAST  FILL. 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Livestock  Findings  in  Illinois 


(Continued  from  Page  460) 

At  the  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders’ 
Day  last  November,  several  lots  of 
stilbestrol-fed  steers  were  on  display. 
The  results  obtained  in  experiments 
with  these  cattle  were  presented  by 
Station  investigators  G.  E.  Mitchell, 
J.  R.  Stouffer,  B.  C.  Briedenstein,  A. 
L.  Neuman  and  W  .W.  Albert.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  cattle  feeders  manifested 
great  interest  in  this  project. 

A  test  was  conducted  using  three 
lots  each  consisting  of  seven  head  of 
choice  Montana  Hereford  yearling 
steers,  averaging  approximately  850 
pounds  per  head.  The  steers  were  fed 
to  similar  final  weights  of  about  1,100 
pounds,  in  all  lots.  The  control  lot 
received  a  standard  fattening  ration 
with  an  average  daily  poundage  con¬ 
sumption  of  shelled  corn  15.1,  corn 
silage  6.5,  alfalfa  hay  2.4,  and  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  (30  per  cent)  two 
pounds.  The  other  two  lots  of  steers 
received  10  milligrams  (mg.)  of 
stilbestrol  (a  hormone  product)  in 
addition  to  their  similar  feeds. 

During  the  first  49  days  on  test, 
the  control  lot  and  one  of  the  hor¬ 
mone-fed  lots  received  corn  silage  as 
part  of  their  roughage  while  the 
second  hormone-fed  lot  received  only 
alfalfa  hay  as  its  roughage.  Grain 
feed  was  the  same  in  all  lots.  This 
difference  in  roughage  rations  was 


made  in  order  to  check  any  possible 
difference  in  the  level  of  hormone 
feeding  needed  with  these  two  types 
of  roughages.  However,  the  results 
show  that  either  the  10  mg.  level  fed 
was  above  their  needed  requirement, 
or  else  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
hormone  stimulating  activity  of 
these  two  roughages:  at  the  end  of 
the  49th  day  the  average  daily  gains 
for  each  of  these  lots  was  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same,  i.  e.  around  three 
pounds  per  head.  Final  results  like¬ 
wise  were  not  influenced  by  the 
difference  in  roughages  used.  Daily 
water  consumption  was  checked  and 
no  differences  found. 

All  the  steers  graded  choice  for 
carcasses,  except  the  control  lot  in 
which  two  steers  graded  as  prime, 
(one  grade  above  choice).  Compari¬ 
sons  of  average  daily  gains  and  feed 
requirements  for  the  control  and 
hormone-fed  steers,  slaughtered  at 
equal  weights,  shows  that  the  hor¬ 
mone-fed  steers  made  an  average  of 

22.3  per  cent  more  rapid  gains  on 

21.4  per  cent  less  concentrates,  the 
roughage  being  about  equal.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  feed  cost  saving  of  19.5  per 
cent.  These  findings  were  significant¬ 
ly  favorable  to  the  use  of  stilbestrol 
at  the  level  mentioned  in  the  Illinois 
Station  cattle  fattening  test  with 
good  quality,  yearling  steers. 


Stilbestrol  is  widely  used  as  a  feed  supplement  for  fattening  cattle.  It  en¬ 
ables  steers  to  gain  faster  and  ivith  less  cost ,  intensifying  the  ability  or 
ivell-bred  beef  cattle  like  these  Angus  of  Charles  Thompson’s  in  Orleans 
County,  New  York,  to  convert  feed  to  meat  efficiently. 
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Still  More  from 

need  for  action— and  a  plan 

Many  supposedly  well  qualified, 
well  educated  people,  professionally 
employed  by  the  milk  industry,  have 
proposed  solutions  for  the  milk  di¬ 
lemma.  Politicians  all  over  the 
country  have  used,  and  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  use,  the  milk  situation  as  a 
means  of  gathering  votes.  Their  at¬ 
tempts  have  amounted  to  practically 
nothing;  the  prices  for  our  product 
have  sunk  and  sunk. 

Perhaps  our  milk  leaders  and  poli¬ 
ticians  will  come  up  with  some  kind 
of  long  range  program  which  will 
aid  the  dairymen  left  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  some  future  time.  The 
future  hope  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry — the  young  farmers — cannot 
wait  for  such  an  ethereal  program. 
We  need  action  right  now. 

Most  thinking  dairymen  no  longer 
believe  that  our  politicians  or  our 
present  dairy  leaders  are  able  to  do 
much  for  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
increase  in  our  blend  price  would 
in  some  cases  be  against  their  best 
selfish  interests. 

Being  one  of  those  dirt  farmers,  I 
have  watched  with  increased  irri¬ 
tation  the  machinations  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  political  leaders  while  the 
price  of  our  product  continues  down 
a  straight  line  lower  and  lower. 
Shortly,  we  will  be  out  of  fence 
posts  to  eat. 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  possible 
solution  to  the  dairy  problem: 

Every  dairyman  to  be  given  a 
quota  based  upon  his  last  three 
years’  production.  On  the  basis  of 
this  quota  he  would  be  guaranteed 
by  the  government  a  non-fluctuating 
price  of  $6.00  for  50  per  cent  of  his 
quota;  $4.00  for  the  next  25  per 
cent,  and  $3.00  for  the  last  25  per 
cent,  the  yearly  quota  to  be  broken 
down  further  into  months,  any  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  quota  to  be  at  the  $3.00l 
level. 

In  order  to  bring  into  effect  this 
or  any  solution,  there  must  be  pro¬ 
ducer  backing.  With  strong  backing 
we  can  bring  any  plan  into  effect.  By 
backing  I  mean  agreement  and  or¬ 
ganization  among  dairymen.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  dairymen 
are  organized  now.  It  is  true  that  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  belongs  to  one  or  another  of  the 
four  major  cooperatives,  but  I  main¬ 
tain  these  organizations  are  not 
functioning  as  organizations  of  dairy¬ 
men  for  dairymen.  We  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  one  organization  of 
dairy  farmers,  or  at  least  a  coalition 
of  dairy  farmer  organizations  whose 
members  and  officers  are  primarily 
dairymen.  Robert  L.  Wiggans 


farmers  want  results,  not 

INNUENDOS 

Charges  have  been  made  recently 
by  one  of  the  large  cooperatives  in 
the  New  York  milkshed  that  certain 
groups  are  organizing  dairy  farmers 
under  promises  of  $6.00  milk  and 
similar  slogans.  This  outfit  warns 
farmers  not  to  fall  for  false  claims 
and  promises,  charging  that  these 
new  groups  are  merely  exploiting  to 
their  own  selfish  interests  the  unrest 
presently  spreading  among  dairy¬ 
men. 

Without  actually  naming  names, 
these  accusations  are  obviously  point¬ 
ed  in  part  at  the  Tri-State  Master 
Dairy  Farmers  Guild. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  for  these 
so-called  producer  cooperatives  to 
throw  stones  while  they  sit  in  glass 
houses  built  with  producers’  money. 
For  years  on  end,  these  outfits  have 
collected  dues  from  the  farmers  by 
deductions  from  milk  checks.  What 
has  been  done  with  the  millions  of 
dollars  thus  collected?  Why  has  the 
nrilk  price  to  farmers  dropped  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  while  these  big  co¬ 
ops.  sit  by  doing  nothing,  or  fighting 
among  themselves,  or  petitioning 
Denson  for  handouts  amounting 
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the  Grass  Roots 

strictly  to  peanuts,  or  advertising 
powdered  milk  instead  of  fluid  milk? 

No  promises  of  $6.00  milk  are 
made  by  the  Guild.  We  intend  to 
bargain  for  $6.00  milk  because  we 
consider  it  a  fair  price  for  our  own 
product.  The  goal  of  $6.00  for  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  not  a  promise  but 
a  battle-cry  under  the  banner  of 
which  weary  and  debt-ridden  dairy¬ 
men  are  rallying. 

Our  hands  are  dirtied  only  by  soil 
and  sweat.  We  are  dairy  farmers, 
not  executives.  We  work  80  to  90 
hours  a  week,  not  40,  and  get  paid 
between  40  to  50  cents  an  hour.  How 
does  this  compare  with  those  fellows 
up  in  the  milk-built  ivory  towers? 

R.  G.  Schonbeck 


MUST  RESTORE  FARMERS’ 
BARGAINING  POWER 

In  this  era  of  so-called  “prosperity” 
(strangely  reminiscent  of  the  days  of 
“Coolidge  prosperity”),  the  take- 
home  pay  of  the  farmer  has  slumped 
to,  or  below,  levels  which  prevailed 
before  World  War  II.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  there  are  no  signs 
of  improvement  in  sight,  permanent¬ 
ly  speaking,  and  very  little  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  nature.  Legislative  efforts 
have  so  far  produced  only  a  division 
of  policy  and  position  from  top 
echelons  down  through  to  grass  roots 
extremities. 

The  only  logical  and  effective  an¬ 
swer  then  is  to  get  into  a  bargain¬ 
ing  position  fast  with  a  good  con¬ 
structive  program.  A  well  organized 
minority  of  farmers  can  do  it,  with 
the  support  of  labor.  Without  their 
cooperation,  even  an  organized  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  would  face  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  approached  commodi¬ 
ty  by  commodity  to  be  most  effective, 
and  a  complete  educational  and  co¬ 
operative  advertising  campaign  pro¬ 
posal  should  accompany  any  ap¬ 
proach  in  negotiation.  A  fair  and 
workable  production  quota  system 
should  be  readied  for  use  as  needed. 

We  have  a  skeleton  group  with 
representation  in  eight  or  10  of  the 
13  counties  comprising  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  milk  marketing  area.  We  have 
been  in  contact  with  officers  of  the 
Ohio  Dairymen’s  Bargaining  Assn., 
the  AFL  Teamsters’  Union,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  high 
ranking  officers  of  the  merged  AFL- 
CIO.  We  have  been  attempting  to 
build  a  closer  relationship  on  a 
national  scale.  Todd  L.  Currl 


AID  FOR  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

After  reading  your  excellent  edi¬ 
torial  “Don’t  Discount  Agriculture” 
and  then  the  letter  “From  a  Farm¬ 
er’s  Wife”  and  her  concern  about 
being  able  to  hang  on  to  their  farm, 
I  feel  urged  to  contribute  a  few  com¬ 
ments  and  ideas  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

The  family  farm  is  being  rubbed 
out  here  just  as  ruthlessly  as  it  was 
accomplished  in  Russia — only  by  a 
different  method.  Here  the  reduced 
buying  power  of  the  farmer  is  doing 
the  trick.  This  is  being  maintained, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  army  of  tax- 
dodgers  who  are  not  bona  fide  farm¬ 
ers,  but  are  using  farming  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  evade  taxes.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  created  much  of  this 
so-called  surplus,  much  of  it  at  a 
deliberate  loss,  while  taking  the  hog 
end  of  subsidies  and  supports. 
Family  farmers  must  be  protected 
from  this  revolting  practice.  Define 
the  family  farmer  as  one  who  makes 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  his  income 
from  his  own  farming  practices. 
Then  give  him  protection  against  ex¬ 
ploitation  from  the  middleman  and 
all  the  other  so-and-sos  who  want  a 
free  ride. 

It  is  indeed  good  to  know  that  we 
have  at  least  one  farm  paper  with 
the  courage  to  speak  and  champion 
the  farmers’  interests.  h.  g.  a. 


POND  ACRE  FARM 
DOES  IT  AGAIN 

on  WIRTHMORE 
14  Fitting  Ration 

National  Champion  both  milk  and 
fat  for  the  second  year,  FIVE  STAR 
DOLLY  is  the  first  cow  of  the  breed 
to  produce  two  consecutive  records  of 
over  1000  pounds  of  fat  meeting  calv¬ 
ing  requirements  on  2x  milking. 


The  fine  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  owned  by 
Miss  Helen  S.  Hyland  of  Craryville,  New  York,  has 
had  7  National  Class  Leaders  and  17  Class  Leaders 
since  its  start  only  seven  years  ago. 

A  consistently  high  producer,  the  herd  is  expected 
to  equal  last  year’s  57.6  cow  average  of  12,900  lbs. 
milk,  692  lbs.  fat  on  2x  with  10  more  cows. 


The  world  record  cows,  like  the  others  in  the  herd, 
received  no  special  care  in  making  their  great  rec¬ 
ords.  They  ran  with  the  herd  and  were  machine 
milked  all  the  way. 

The  entire  Pond  Acre  Farm  herd  is  fed  Wirth- 
more  14  Fitting  Ration  as  a  grain  supplement  to 
high  quality  roughage. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

506  Washington  Street,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  140  page 
BETTER  DAIRYING 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


$5.00  a  Week 
,  No  Down  Payment 
No  ruTvinq  Chorgej 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.  FullyGuaranteed. 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


BETTER' 
RESULTS, 
LOWER 
.COST”, 


BLOODLESS  dehorning, 
castrating,  docking.  Origi¬ 
nal,  genuine  Elastrator, 
$12.50;  Rings  ex¬ 
tra :  50,  $1;  100, 

$1.80;  500,  $7.  AT 
DEALERS  or  post¬ 
paid. 


PAT. 


t.m.  nEG- 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  1-M,  151  Mission  St.,  Son  Froncisco,  California 


rote  WIN  A  TRACTOR 

rl4Ct  WRITE  FOR  ENTRY  BLANK 

irrigate,  spray,  drain  or 

FILL  ANYTHING  —  ANYWHERE? 
I'll!  not  Rust — Clog — or  Leak.  Pat¬ 
ented  Seal  Pumps  2800  gph,  420 
gph  at  75'  .high  or  1600  gph 
from  25'  well.  Six  blade  Impeller. 
Threaded  for  pipe.  %  inlet.  outlet. 
Vse  %  to  %  hp  motor  7500  gph  9.95 
Heavier  2800  gph  8.95  Heavier  11.95 
Check,  MO  or  COD — Money  Beck  Guarantee 
FREE  Literature— Comparison  Charts. 

U.  A.  T.  ENG.  Mlcksville  273,  N.Y, 


SAVE  m 


.  ON  GUARANTEED 
►rotary  tractors 


Direct  factory. to-you  price,  lowest 
Mows  town  •  Hauls  in  the  field.  High  quality  machine.! 
Scythes  *  Roller  All  steel  construction.  Models  from; 
Sulky*  Sprays  2' *  *°  3 -7  HP.  Engines  used: 

Multhei  Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 

AC  fewer  CaMinim  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
r®wer  y#n*ro,®f  Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto- 
Piows  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na»‘ 
Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  dan 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk.  ( 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST., 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  YOUR  OWN 
RUBBER  STAMP  —  101  uses  in  home  and  office. 
Any  two  line  address  $2.00.  Three  lines  $2.50.  Stamp 
Pad  included.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Check  or  Money  Order.  Sorry,  no  C.  0.  D 
WAKEFIELD  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

278  ELLINGTON  RD.,  E.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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lETHfUMRE  with  CRAG*  fly  repellent 
kills  flies  in  seconds! 

SAFE  Harmless  to  humans,  livestock,  pets;  U.S.D.A.  approved  for  dairy  use. 
QUICK  Average  40-cow  barn  can  be  treated  in  1  minute. 

ECONOMICAL  Only  costs  Vzc  per  cow  per  application.  Keeps  cows  contented, 


milk  production  up. 


*T  M. — U.C  C. 


Ask  your  favorite  dealer  about  the  famous 
Lethalaire  method  of  fly  control,  or  write  to 
us.  Available  in  2%,  5,  and  30  lb.  containers. 


Lethalaire  Division 
VIRGINIA  SMELTING  CO. 

Box  841,  West  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Available  in  Canada  and  many  other  countries 


We  fve  proved 


it  15,000 
times! 


NEW  JACUZZI 
DEEPRIME  JET 

proved  self- 
priming  on 
15,000  deep  well 
installations 

—Candid o  Jacuzzi 


Here’s  proof!  Now 
with  Jacuzzi’s  new 
patented  Deeprime 
Jet,  you  can  have 
trouble-free  auto¬ 
matic  water  serv¬ 
ice  as  never  before 
possible.  It’s  the 
only  deep  well  jet 
pump  in  the  world 
that’s  self-priming. 
Don’t  settle  for 
less! 


READING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


•  Self-priming  on 
wells  to  400  feet. 
Adjusts  automati¬ 
cally  to  changing 
water  levels.  Shuts 
itself  off  if  water 
level  drops.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  like  it. 


ffacuffi' 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  don’t 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficulty 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  work. 
It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  the 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you  a 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting, 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading — 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Truly, 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  reading 
purposes,  they’re  “tops.”  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LABS.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  449-J,  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


Get  this  FREE  Bulletin! 


It  CHOCS ty  •  HVV  JACOltt 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  Depth  to  water  at  my 
place  is  about - feet. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


School  Buses 

WARNING!  STEEL  MAY  BE  IN  SHORT 
SUPPLY  THIS  SUMMER 
ORDER  NOW  —  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
6  FORDS  —  60  Passenger 
15  CHEVROLETS  —  54  Passenger 
5  INTERNATIONALS  —  60  Passenger 
3  FORDS  —  54  Passenger 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

23  SOUTH  ST.,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Ca!i  _  FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr. 


PILES 


Caring  for  the  Farm  Tractor 


(Continued  from  Page  451) 


material,  air  cannot  get  through;  if 
the  inside  of  the  radiator  or  engine 
block  is  plugged  with  lime,  rust  or 
sludge,  the  cooling  liquid  cannot  flow; 
if  the  fan  belt  is  loose  or  badly 
worn,  it  cannot  keep  the  fan  up  to 
speed;  and  if  there  is  not  enough 
liquid  in  the  system  it  will  not  circu¬ 
late.  Any  one  of  these  conditions  can 
cause  the  engine  to  overheat.  Check 
all  these  items  frequently  to  prevent 
trouble  when  you  need  maximum 


the  weight.  It  is  not  wise  to  fill  tires 
completely,  however,  as  this  takes 
away  the  cushioning  effect  of  the  air 
space;  the  tires  are  then  easily 
bruised.  Where  it  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  to  keep  the  wheels 
loaded  all  the  time,  cast  iron  wheel 
weights  are  preferred.  If  one  takes 
a  little  time,  he  can  fix  up  a  rig  for 
handling  them  without  doing  all  the 
lifting  the  hard  way.  For  moist  types 
of  soil,  air-inflated  tires  with  wheel 
weights  give  as  good  or  better  trac¬ 
tion  than  loaded  tires.  Loading  the 


power.  Incidentally,  too  late  a  spark  frord;  end  0f  the  tractor  and  raising 
(improper  ignition  timing)  or  too  the  drawbar  a  little  has  the  same 
lean  a  mixture  (from  the  carburetor)  effect  as  putting  more  weight  on  the 
may  cause  overheating  of  the  engine  rear>  jn  SOme  cases  increasing  pull 
even  though  the  cooling  system  is  m  by  this  method  may  be  preferred, 
good  condition.  Drive  carefully  and  slow  down  to 

The  belt  pully  and  power  take-off  saves  tires  when  in  rough  going, 
shaft  and  clutch  require  special  at-  Avoid  sharp  stones  and  other  sharp 
tention.  Their  gears  and  bearings  objects  when  the  tires  are  wet.  Stay 


need  lubrication  as  much  as  do  other 
internal  parts  of  -the  tractor,  so 
check  the  instruction  book  to  de¬ 
termine  where,  when  and  how  to 
lubricate  them  properly.  The  gover¬ 
nor  is  in  much  the  same  category. 
Normally  lubricated  by  the  same 
system  that  furnishes  oil  to  the  rest 
of  the  engine,  if  its  speed  does  not 
stay  constant  when  it  should  or  if 
one  does  not  get  full  power  when  he 


away  from  wet  holes  which  may 
have  hidden  rocks  in  them  and  you 
may  save  an  expensive  tire  bill. 


A  Call  for  Tractor  Comfort 

Much  has  been  done  to  increase 
the  utility  of  the  modern  tractor. 
Live  power  take-off,  more  trans¬ 
mission  gears,  hydraulic  controls, 
power  steering,  front  end  loaders, 
quick  hitches  and  a  variety  of  special 


pushes  the  governor  (thiottle)  con-  ^00js  the  farm  tractor  a  versa- 

trol  to  maximum  speed  position  the  ^ie  tool.  The  future  calls  for  develop- 
governor^  is  probably  ^  sticking  and  ments  that  will  make  for  less  fatigue 

of  the  operator.  If  competition  gets 
really  keen,  perhaps  the  tractor  en- 


may  need  special  attention, 
Undercarriage,  Wheels  and  Tires 
The  front  wheel  bearings,  spindles 


and  the  steering  mechanism  should 
be  greased  to  prevent  wear  and 
corrosion,  and  to  provide  ease  of 
control.  Check  the  alignment  of  the 


gineers  will  see  what  they  can  do  to 
make  the  operator  more  comfort¬ 
able.  Four-wheel  brakes  would  in¬ 
crease  his  safety  in  several  common 
situations,  too. 

If  you  would  get  the  most  out  of 


CHECKED  IN 
72  HOURS 

WITH  TABLETS 


“Suffered  and  bled  for  years  . .  .in  72  hours  the  bleeding 
stopped  ...  I  am  now  completely  well  and  recommend 
them  to  anyone,  says  Mr.  B.  of  L.  I. 

INTERNAL  METHOD— New -Fast -Easy 

CLIP  Tablets  are  swallowed  and  work  within.  They  reduce 
swelling:  and  promote  gentle  healing.  Now  you  can  discard 
the  messy  rectal  ointments,  and  get  at  the  real  problem  .  CLIP 
rings  relief  from  pile  misery.  Recommended  by  physicians, 
<Jet  ELIP  tablets  today.  Order  direct.  Box  only  J2  postpaid. 

CLIP  DISTRIBUTING  CORP..  Dept  R  N  - 1 ,  Bex  25.  Bihtwln.  1. 1..  N.  Y. 


front  wheels;  quite  frequently  one  of  your  tractor,  try  to  visualize  the  con- 
the  steering  arms  or  a  tie  rod  gets  ditions  under  which  it  is  working.  Is 
bent,  thus  forcing  one  wheel  to  travel  it  clean  inside  and  out?  Are  all  the 
in  the  wrong  direction.  This  leads  moving  parts  lubricated?  Have  the 
to  rapid  tire  wear  and  to  difficult  carburetor,  electrical  system  and 
steering. 


Keeping  tires  properly  inflated  is 
an  important  factor  in  tractor  main¬ 
tenance.  One  can  increase  drawbar 
pull  in  proportion  to  the  weight  on 
the  driving  wheels.  Filling  tires  with 


cooling  system  received  attention?  A 
tractor  will  not  complain  about  long 
hours  if  you  treat  it  right;  it  will  do 
a  lot  of  work  in  a  short  time  if  it 
is  in  good  condition.  You  should  give 


water  (or  non-freezing  calcium  chlo-  it  the  attention  it  needs  to  get  maxi¬ 
ride  solution)  is  a  good  way  to  add  mum  performance  out  of  it. 


Heavy  going  with  little  air  movement  requires  the  tractor’s  cooling  system 
he  in  best  working  condition.  Here  is  land  clearing  with  simultaneous 
destruction  of  ivoody  trash  on  a  hot  Summer’s  day. 


Feed  ISF 

CATTLE 


SPECIAL 


.Keep  your  herd 
in  top  production  this  summer. 
International  Stock  Food  Corp. 
Delhi,  New  York 


Penna.  Hereford  Field 
Day  July  21 

The  Pennsylvania  Polled  Hereford, 
the  Penna.  Hereford,  and  the 
Northwestern  Penna.  Hereford  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  jointly  sponsoring  a 
Hereford  field  day  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Saturday,  July 

o’clock  in  the 


steer  will  go  to  top  4-H-  or  FFA-er,  a 
meat  cutting  demonstration,  panel 
discussion  on  grades  of  beef,  display 
of  new  farm  machinery,  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  pasture  renovation.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  there  will  be  swim¬ 
ming  and  fishing,  to  be  followed  by 
a  Hereford  beef  barbecue  at  5:30  p.m. 


Cow  -  1 929-'56 


FARMERS  MOST  TREASURED  SECURITY 
HIS  FARM  BUILDINGS 


We  have  men  erecting  Dairy  Barns  and  Farm 
Buildings  and  remodeling  farm  buildings  continuously 
anywhere  in  New  York  State.  We’re  on  the  job  till 
completed.  We  have  pictures  and  references  of  jobs 
available  for  your  inspection.  Jobs  completely  insured. 
Call  us  collect  Auburn  2-5932  or  write  R.  D.  No.  5. 
You’ll  have  an  answer  immediately.  We  specialize 
in  Pole  Type  Buildings  of  all  kinds.  Estimates. 

THURBROS  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  INC. 

AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


CUTS  OUT  NOISES 


21,  to  begin  at  10 
morning  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  The  Holstein-Fresian  Association 


Paxton’s  Paxfield  Farm  near  Greens-  of  America  reports  that  Banquet 
burg.  Here  will  be  farm  and  herd  in-  Brookie,  a  Holstein  cow,  died  in¬ 
spection,  a  judging  contest— a  polled  cently  at  the  age  of  26  years  and 
Hereford  steer  will  go  to  the  top  m0nths,  and  it  wonders  if  she  is 
4-H  or  FFA  boy  or  girl,  and  demon-  not  the  longest-lived  Holstein  in  his- 
stration  on  fitting  beef  cattle  proper-  tory.  The  old  cow  was  bred  and  born 
ly  for  shows.  After  lunch  served  by  out  in  Utah  where  she  passed  her 
the  Paxtons,  the  Hereford  group  will  i6th  year  before  she  was  put  on 
drive  10  miles  to  Slickville  and  the  DHIA  test.  Since  that  time,  in  nine 
Brookshore  Farm  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  lactations  she  produced  120,244 
Rugh.  On  the  program  here  is  calf-  pounds  of  milk  and  3,984  pounds  or 


RADIO  -  TV  NOISE  FILTER  by  heate  rs, 

st°iiroRoSiiiyC$iE/p,osEtp^d.  Ecataiog  Free  with  order.  I  judging  contest — a  horned  Hereford  butteifat. 

KIRBY  SALES  CO.,  VERO  BEACH.  FLORIDA 
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Deposits  Made 

O^oTBefore  July  16 


,orn  Dividends  from  July? 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  'TJ'ltUl 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  i 850 

ASSETS  OVER  $78,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 

_ ,  100  State  St. 

^^(JiSi^^^Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federol  Deposit  Insuronce  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - -  Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mai!  Information 
Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

f'ty - -  State  _ _ 25 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  tot  your  copy  today! 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC.c 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
end  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 

^PULLETS  PULLETS 

6000  Hanson  Mount  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March  &  April  Hatched  Pullets.  All 
Pullets  Hatched  from  my  own  stock.  Raised 
on  Free  range.  All  Healthy,  Vigorous  Pullets 
at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
fc.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Bex  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


GRAY  BILL’S  CHICKS 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 

Large  type  or  Non  Sex  Pits.  Ckl 

Mount  Hope  Wh.  Leghorns _ $14.00  $28.00  $  3.C 

Wh,  Rox —  New  Hampshires. . .  14.00  26.00  12. C 

Hamps  Rox  —  Sex  Link .  14.00  26.00  12  C 

B«evy  AsSt.  .  10.00  io.c 

rust  Paid  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  4  wk.  old  Leg  Pit 
HST?.auhr--„x,  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  PLTRY.  FARMS 
HATCH  ERY,  BOX  6,  Cocelamus,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Mount  Hope  Cornucopia  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds, 
Bocks,  and  White  Crosses.  Day-old  and 
siarted.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts.  In  business 
H  *eariVj.„.  SHIRKS  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  SHIRK,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95 


wu.T v>n  iu  ivo  a/.ao  —  100  C.  O.  D.  - 

ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  S 
wieK-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatcher 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA. 


rjM.OWL :  Blue  and  Black  Shouldered.  1955  Pair 
#  li  li,^alrs  Wil1  Breed  Spring  1956,  $45  Paii 
«•  H.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORI 


Th- - -  26  BREEDS,  99c  CHICK  SALE  - 

Weekly.  Catalcq.  100%  Alive.  F.  O. 
THOMPSON  CHICKS,  SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOU 


'•kJiJ  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hensl  Free  Bulletin 
ih^ii  p  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hari 
si  inn®9®  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  ean 
scoop  yearly,  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA 

SHIP  yve  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  Nes 

*  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883 

IW  KRAKAUR  poultry  company. 
ue«- 20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y 


TPyien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Poultry  Get-Together  at 
Cornell  July  10-11 


The  keynote  of  the  annual  New 
York  State  Poultrymen’s  Get-To¬ 
gether  to  be  held  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  July  10-11  will  be  “progress 
through  research.”  Half-day  sessions 
will  be  devoted  to  special  problems 
and  practices  of  egg,  broiler  and 
turkey  producers;  feeding,  disease 
control,  and  marketing  advantages  as 
revealed  through  research  will  be 
features  of  the  program.  Highlights 
of  the  Tuesday  morning  program  are 
discussions  on  high-level  antibiotic 
feeding  for  broilers  and  on  egg-yolk 
mottling  due  to  layers’  possible  con¬ 
sumption  of  coccidiostats.  Progress 
made  in  controlling  sex  of  chicks  by 
bathing  hatching  eggs  in  chemical 
and  hormone  solutions  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  light  of  Cornell  findings. 
The  Wednesday  program  will  feature 
a  discussion  on  costs  of  out-of-season 
brooding  and  a  special  talk  on  non¬ 
layers  which  escape  all  current 
means  of  culling.  There  will  be  talks 
on  shell-less  eggs  and  on  egg-vending 


machines  developed  at  Cornell. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  panel  of 
egg  farmers  will  consider  whether 
or  not  it  pays  to  keep  yearling  hens 
over  a  second  year.  The  question  of 
cages  for  northeast  layers  will  be 
explored.  For  broiler  men,  there  will 
be  sessions  on  integration  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  on  control  of  disease. 
Turkey  growers  will  hear  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  discussions  on  artificial 
insemination,  disease  recognition  and 
on  their  birds’  nutritional  require¬ 
ments.  Newcastle  disease,  bronchitis 
and  CRD  will  be  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  get-together.  Farm  ladies 
not  wishing  to  attend  all  the  poultry 
sessions  will  have  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  special  women’s  pro¬ 
gram.  On  Tuesday  evening  all  the 
New  York  State  poultrymen  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  get-together  are  in¬ 
vited  to  a  barbecue  at  Babcock’s 
nearby  poultry  farm.  A  poultry 
queen  will  be  selected  from  county 
4-H  Club  nominees. 


Hot  Weather  Tips  for  Layers 


In  ordinary  weather  and  tempera¬ 
tures,  chickens  lose  a  lot  of  body 
heat  to  the  surrounding  air.  But 
when  the  thermometer  goes  up  on 
the  hot  days  and  nights  of  Summer, 
they  lose  much  less;  they  become 
subject  to  overheating  and  even  to 
prostration.  High  humidity  accom¬ 
panying  high  temperatures  makes 
the  situation  even  worse.  Chickens 
have  no  sweat  glands,  so  they  pant 
in  extra  effort  to  evaporate  moisture 
from  their  lungs,  a  cooling  process. 
Attention  must  always  be  given  to 
supplying  the  laying  flock  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  in  Summer. 
When  the  weather  gets  extremely 
hot  and  humid,  extra  water  pans  will 
certainly  be  of  benefit.  They  should 
be  placed  so  that  birds  can  reach 
into  them  easily. 

Another  means  of  coping  with  the 
problem  of  heat  in  poultry  buildings 
is  to  sprinkle  the  roofs  with  water. 
A  length  of  hose  connected  with  the 
lawn  sprinkler  can  soak  the  roof  as 
needed;  evaporation  of  the  water 


cools  the  roof  and  the  house.  If  ex¬ 
haust  fans  have  been  installed  as 
part  of  the  ventilation  system,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  operate  them  all 
day.  Installation  of  permanent  or 
temporary  fans  during  hot  weather 
may  be  of  value.  Anyway,  windows 
should  be  kept  wide  open  to  provide 
cross-ventilation.  In  extreme  heat,  it 
may  be  effective  to  spray  inside  walls 
and  the  ceilings  with  water.  Some 
poultrymen  put  cakes  of  ice  in  pens 
to  reduce  temperatures;  if  fans  are 
directed  onto  them,  cooling  can  be 
quite  pronounced.  Birds  showing 
signs  of  heat  prostration  should  be 
immersed  in  cool  water  for  a  second 
or  two. 

On  hot  days,  birds  reduce  their 
feed  intake  and  therefore  their  egg 
production.  This  falling  off  in  appe¬ 
tite  can  be  overcome  in  part  by  turn¬ 
ing  on  lights  all  night.  Then  the 
birds  will  take  care  of  their  feed 
needs  during  cooler  parts  of  the 
day.  D.  H.  Horton 


Dollars  and  ”  Sense” 


It  pays  to  get  off  the  farm  and 
away  from  everyday  work  every  so 
often.  For  a  few  dollars  one  can  get 
enough  fuel  for  some  new  ideas.  He 
learns  something  about  the  other 
fellow’s  way  of  doing  things.  He  may 
learn  what  other  men  plan  for  the 
future.  He  can  take  a  new  look,  from 
a  distance,  at  himself,  his  business, 
and  other  people  in  the  same  business. 
Quite  probably  new  ideas  will  come 
into  his  mind.  Some  ideas  are  actu¬ 
ally  self-generated  in  individuals,  but 
most  people  find  that  their  very  own 
ideas  are  few  and  far  between. 
Thi'ough  books,  magazine  articles, 
and  conversations  the  gems  or  germs 
of  thought  are  started. 

Any  method  that  will  produce 
ideas  is  worthwhile.  One  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  one  of  the  best  is  by  asso¬ 
ciation  and  exchange  of  thoughts.  It 
is  a  grand  feeling  to  experience  the 
searching  questions  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  genuine  thinking.  What 
a  stimulation!  What  newness  to  life! 

A  single  idea  caught  from  some¬ 
one  else  may  be  of  value  when  used 
in  its  entirety.  The  most  important 
aspect  of  meeting  with  others  is  in 
the  great  possibility  that  several 
ideas  may  be  gathered  into  our 
minds  and  come  out  in  new  combi¬ 
nations.  Our  emotion,  our  reason  and 
our  will  are  involved.  All  three  are 


important  and  need  be  in  the  right 
proportion  to  result  in  ideas  that  are 
of  true  value.  Recently  the  writer 
attended  an  American  Poultry  and 
Hatchery  Federation  meeting  in  New 
York  and  came  away  with  new  ideas 
that  can  be  used  in  their  entirety. 
Here  are  a  few  examples:  an  im¬ 
proved  angle  of  turn  in  a  particular 
make  of  incubator;  an  improved  oral 
hatching-egg  contract;  started  capons 
are  still  in  demand  in  the  Northeast; 
size  and  volume  of  the  broiler  breed¬ 
ing  flocks;  how  to  interpret  random 
test  results.  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


“Well,  of  all  the  nerve.  .  ,!s* 


STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost— long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness— high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  S  t  a  r  t  ed 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
(or  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  ready-to-iay. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super- 
,  .  quality  birds  will  cost 

you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  In  our  36  years 
in  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Red  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

— Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive,  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  great 
money  makers  for  anyone  lucky  enough  to  own 
some.  They  always  bring  the  highest  premium 
prices  on  the  market.  We  have  some  beauties  4 
and  6  weeks  of  age  that  will  delight  you.  We 
prefer  White  Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine 
appearance  when  dressed  for  market.  We  can  let 
you  have  them  at  prices  lower  than  it  would  cost 
you  to  raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  TODAY. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Whorever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


LET 

OF 


US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1956  PICTURE 
SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 


Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


GET  THE  MONEY  BIRD  OF  THE  BROILER  GROWER! 


—  THEY’RE  ALL  MEAT! 

Our  customers  report  getting 
the  quickest  weight  gains  with 
this  superior  meat  strain. 
They  also  note  a  uniformity  of 
growth  and  a  thick,  “barrel- 
chested”  development  which 
means  plus  profits  at  market 
time.  Order  these  remarkable 
chicks  for  broilers,  capon- 
ettes,  roasters  or  fryers  now! 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Doles' 


SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES  ON 
BABCOCK  CHICKS 

Right  now  you  can  order  Babcock  Leghorns 
— "Bessies”  or  ’’Barbaras”  at  mighty  thrif¬ 
ty  prices.  Please  send  for  catalog  and  prices 
Monroe  C.  Babcock 


i.iRS.E.  R0CKWEII-S82 


/t/ew/ 

LOW-PRICED 

DAY-n-NIGHT 

MAILBOX  $  100 


I 


•  2-sided;  permonent  raised  letters  on  both/ 

•  Easy  to  read  from  either  side.  MARKER  H  Post 

•  Rustproof  — made  of  aluminum.  paid 

•  Block  baked  enomel  finish  on  letters,  sotin  aluminum  background 

•  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  17  letters  ond  numbers. 

•  fits  any  mailbox  — install  in  one  minute.  $  *f  OO 

•  Attroctive  size-  2'/j"  x  18"  JL  Postpaid 

ORDER  BY  MAIL-SATISFACTION  ,r  n  fl  ii 

GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK-FAST  pay  postman  $i  ff 
SERVICE-WE  SHIP  WITHIN  48  HOURS  plusfees  and  postage) 
MAKE  MONEY  for  your  club,  your  church  or  yourself  —  take 

orders  for  nationally  advertised  DAY-n-NIGHT  Morkers. 
Write  for  details. 

-E-ryerH'ieefHN-6  company  -  <- 

422  Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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New  Holland  Baler  T wine  is 


Longer  and  Stronger 


How  do  you  know  what’s  in  a 
ball  of  twine?  You  can’t  tell  by 
looking  at  it.  Buying  some  twine 
and  starting  to  bale  with  it  is  the 
hard  way.  And  often  a  costly  way. 

But  the  one  sure  way  to  buy 
twine — and  know  what  you  are 
getting — is  to  buy  certified  twine. 
New  Holland  is  the  only  baler 
twine  that  is  certified  by  the  U.  S. 
Testing  Company,  an  independ¬ 
ent  testing  laboratory,  for  length, 
strength  and  uniformity. 

When  you  use  New  Holland 
Baler  Twine  you  can  be  sure  of 
getting  9,000  feet  of  pure,  im¬ 
ported  sisal  fiber  twine  .  .  .  with  a 
325-lb.  average  tensile  strength. 

This  is  twine  you  can  count  on 
to  stand  up  in  the  field.  You  can 
bale  ton  after  ton  of  hay,  hour 
after  hour,  without  scattering 
broken  bales  all  over  your  field. 
And  no  lost  time  while  stopping 
your  baler  to  fix  snarled  needles 
and  knotters.  With  good  twine 
like  this,  you  get  good  baling. 

Don’t  risk  your  valuable  hay 


jm 
lip 

Nsw  . 
r.  I j 


New 


crop  with  twine  made  from 
cheaper  fibers.  In  the  long  run  it’s 
cheaper  to  buy  the  best  twine  you 
can  buy — and  that's  New  Holland 
Baler  Twine.  See  your  New  Hol¬ 
land  dealer  today! 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp., 
New  Holland,  Pa. 


Look  for 
New  Holland’s 
twine  twins 
in  every  ball 


HOLLAND 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming1' 


*2,123  Profit  in  23  Days 


HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 


This  is  a  picture  of  Earl  Rawlings, 
tobacco  farmer,  standing  beside  part 
of  a  pulpwood  crop  harvested  on  his 
225  acre  farm  in  Prince  Frederick, 
Maryland.  When  he  decided  to 
clear  part  of  his  145  acre  woodlot, 
he  bought  a  dependable,  fast¬ 
cutting  Homelite  Bow  Saw.  In  ex¬ 
actly  23  days,  he  cut  215  cords  of 
wood  and  sold  it  for  a  total  of 
$2,365.  All  costs  during  this  period, 
including  skidding,  depreciation  and 


maintenance,  were  $241.00  leaving 
a  big  net  profit  of  $2,123.44. 

Cash  in  on  your  woodlot  —  the 
HOMELITE  way.  Put  a  dependable 
Homelite  chain  saw  to  work  and 
you’ll  get  more  production,  more 
profits.  Four  models  to  choose  from. 
Take  the  Homelite  EZ  for  example 
.  .  .  weighs  only  19  pounds  yet  gives 
you  5  full  horsepower.  The  EZ  cuts 
through  8"  Oak  in  5  seconds,  18" 
Pine  in  14  seconds  .  .  .  brings  down 
trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 


Complete 
line  of 
Chain  Saws 
for  every 
cutting  job 


HOMELITE  A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON,  INC. 

2607  Riverdale  Avenue,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration  □  Please  send  me 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 

Town . . . County . City . 


further  information 


State 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  received  a  check  for  $1,811.55, 
dated  March  18,  1954,  from  Lee 
Pincus,  Silverlee  Farms,  Inc.,  Toms 
River,  N.  J.  This  check  was  for  a  load 
of  corn.  Seven  days  later  the  check 
was  returned  marked  “insufficient 
funds”,  with  protest  fees  of  $291. 
Pincus  paid  $200  on  this  check  and 
kept  promising  a  check  “next  week.” 
He  never  made  good.  The  protested 
check  was  given  to  the  United  States 
attorney  in  Wilmington  who,  in  turn, 
handed  it  to  the  Federal  Jury  of  In¬ 
vestigations.  Would  appreciate  your 
writing  Mr.  Pincus  for  us. 

Delaware  c.  s.  s.,  jr. 

Lee  Pincus  ignored  our  letters 
until  we  advised  him  the  matter 
would  be  given  publicity  unless  we 
had  a  prompt  reply.  He  then  called 
at  our  office  and  “faithfully  prom¬ 
ised”  to  go  to  Lakewood  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursday  at  a  definite  speci¬ 
fied  time  with  a  certified  check,  as 
he  wanted  to  escape  prosecution.  We 
advised  C.  S.  S.  to  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  Pincus  did  not  appear. 
Certified  letters  to  him  were  re¬ 
turned  undelivered.  We  are  now  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  business  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  with  numerous  outstand¬ 
ing  obligations  against  it.  In  March 

1954  a  farmers  cooperative  at 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  charged 
Pincus  with  obtaining  a  trade  accept¬ 
ance  agreement  by  false  pretenses, 
whereby  he  received  double  payment 
for  soybean  oil  sold  the  cooperative 
in  December  1954.  A  suit  was 
brought  by  the  farmers  cooperative 
and  Lee  Pincus,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Silverlee  Farms,  Inc.  was 
convicted  by  a  jury  on  two  counts 
and  sentenced  to  three  to  six  years 
in  state  prison.  Pincus  defends  his 
transaction  by  saying  that  the  grain 
business  is  a  “hazardous”  and  “specu¬ 
lative”  business  and  the  transaction 
of  which  he  was  convicted  “happens 
frequently.”  This  is  no  excuse  for 
non-delivery  and  persistent  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  a  just  debt.  Pincus  states  he 
is  out  of  the  business  and  has  been 
a  real  estate  salesman  since  April 

1955  where  he  makes  “very  substan¬ 
tial  earnings”  and  would  make  resti¬ 
tution  to  all  his  creditors.  In  a  year 
he  had  not  settled  with  our  reader. 
Pincus’  lawyer  said  he  would  appeal 
the  conviction.  The  judge  called  him 
p  nnnr  risk  fnr  nrnhation. 


I  am  enclosing  an  article  on  the 
meanest  racket.  This  appeared  in 
the  Postal  Service  News.  Perhaps  a 
reference  to  it  might  thoroughly  con¬ 
vince  some  of  the  readers  that  ad¬ 
dressing  cards  is  generally  a  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  sometimes  a  fraud. 
In  my  opinion  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  answering  such  misleading  ads. 

Michigan  d.  b. 

The  article  reiterates  what  we  have 
often  said  about  these  work-at-home 
propositions.  They  appeal  generally 
to  the  aged  and  older  people  in  help 
wanted  columns  of  newspapers. 
When  the  literature  is  received 
there  is  always  a  request  for  a  dollar, 
or  more,  and  thousands  answer.  The 
originator  of  these  schemes  is  the 
one  who  reaps  a  profit  and  we  again 
urge  our  readers  to  check  on  all  such 
propositions  before  spending  any 
money.  The  amount  is  so  small  one 
does  not  feel  like  making  a  formal 
complaint  and  the  scheme  continues. 

Seeing  their  advertisement  in  a 
magazine  I  sent  an  order  to  the 
Dressmaker’s  Mail-A-Buy  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1955  with  my  check  for  $9.02. 
I  did  not  hear  from  them.  I  wrote 
asking  them  when  I  could  expect  the 
material  ordered.  My  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Removed  —  left  no 
address.”  Now  it  looks  as  though  I 
will  never  recover  my  money.  Is 
there  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
me  in  the  matter?  h.  l.  r. 

New  York 

The  concern  is  in  bankruptcy.  The 
attorney  for  the  creditors  is  Philip 
E.  Rosenblum,  67  West  44th  St., 
New  York  36.  He  has  asked  that  all 
creditors  file  an  official  notice  with 
him  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  was  ordered  and 
amount  sent.  Standard  forms  should 
be  used  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or 
a  lawyer,  will  be  able  to  supply 
them,  but  do  not  delay  putting  your 
claim  on  file.  It  is  not  known  as  yet 
what  funds  are  available  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  creditors. 

In  November  I  sent  $5.45  to  the 
New  York  Factory  Doll  Company 
and  never  received  the  doll.  They 
advised  me  that  refunds  would  be 
sent  but  I  have  waited  seven  months. 

Massachusetts  n.  s. 


Will  you  please  put  us  straight  on 
a  question  that  needs  answering? 
About  20  years  ago  we  bought  a 
cemetery  lot  and  paid  for  it.  There 
was  no  mention  of  perpetual  care 
in  the  deed.  We  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  bills  for  annual  care,  and  are 
being  told  that  no  one  can  be  buried 
there  until  the  bills  are  paid.  Can 
this  be  done?  On  the  deed  it  says  the 
lot  is  ours  forever.  z.  r.  b. 

Massachusetts 

The  deed  states  that  ownership  is 
subject  to  the  act  of  incorporation 
and  “by-laws,  rules  and  regulations 
made”  at  the  discretion  of  the  di¬ 
rectors.  They  have  instituted  a  per¬ 
petual  care  plan,  and  owners  of  lots 
may  pay  a  set  fee  for  this,  or  they 
are  charged  a  small  fee  each  year. 
Most  owners  are  willing  to  pay  this 
small  fee  to  know  that  their  lots  are 
well-kept.  It  is  a  customary  charge 
by  many  associations  of  this  kind. 

The  Post  Office  asks  that  all  pack¬ 
ages  be  addressed  only  on  one  side, 
except  baby  chick  shipments.  Since 
special  instructions  are  usually  only 
placed  on  one  side,  and  packages  may 
be  forwarded  on  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  reverse,  Postal  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  asked  to  discour¬ 
age  this  practice,  and  to  cross  out 
the  address  on  the  other  side.  Be 
sure  to  make  your  address  fully  legi¬ 
ble,  and  clearly  state  your  return 
address  on  any  package. 


The  company  advises  us  that  they 
took  a  big  loss  in  the  Christmas  doll 
campaign.  They  acknowledge  that 
they  made  an  error  in  judgment,  but 
rather  than  taking  the  easy  way  out, 
and  going  through  bankruptcy,  they 
are  trying  to  pay  each  claim  out  of 
current  income.  We  hope  subscribers 
will  have  patience  until  their  turn  is 
reached. 

Have  you  heard  anything  from 
Devon  Nursery  Sales,  Devon,  Pa., 
concerning  the  shrubs  which  I 
ordered  from  them  last  April?  I  have 
not  heard  from  them  at  all.  My  order 
is  not  so  much,  but  others  may  lose 
their  money  too,  and  that  is  not 
right.  w*  s- 

New  Jersey 

We  are  advised  that  John  T. 
Southwell,  head  of  the  Devon  Nur¬ 
sery  Service,  died  early  in  February. 
We  do  not  know  whether  there  will 
be  assets  to  cover  the  refunds.  If  not 
the  loss  must  be  charged  up  to  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  read  your  item  about  old  stock 
certificates  in  a  recent  issue.  I  have 
a  certificate  ol  “Cobalt  Central 
Mines  Co.”  incorporated  in  Maine 
and  dated  in  1909.  Can  you  tell  me  it 
it  is  of  any  value?  c.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey 

The  writer  is  wise  to  check  as 
some  old  companies  have  been  com¬ 
bined  with  other  firms.  This  fhnl 
was  dissolved  in  1913. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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John  A.  Smith 


Pennsylvania’s  Dairy  Queen 
Last  year  an  apple  queen,  Miss 
Martha  McDonald  of  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  has  this  year  had  her  crown 
capped  with  one  for  milk. 

At  Annual  Meeting  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Eastei’n 
Milk  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  held  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  last  month,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  re-elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Thomas  Cribbs,  Poyntelle, 
Pa.;  vice-pres.,  Robert  Edmunds, 
Delevan,  N.  Y.;  secy.,  Arthur  Nicke- 
son,  Towanda,  Pa.;  and  treas.,  Gilbert 
Cargin,  E.  Meredith,  N.  Y.  The  only 
new  director  elected  was  Allen  Os¬ 
trander  of  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  C.  Grant  Lamb  of  Carthage. 
Mr.  Cribbs  was  named  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  Francis  Sullivan, 
Towanda;  J.  R.  Cunningham,  Mifflin- 
town,  Pa.,  James  McDonald,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Ostrander. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  included  U.  S.  Senator  George 
Aiken  of  Vermont,  Herbert  Forrest, 
USDA,  and  Henry  Blewer  of  Genesee 
Valley  Co-op.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

July  21  closes  July  9 
August  4  closes  July  23 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm  work  with 
cattle  and  farm  work;  rent  and  milk 
furnished.  George  A.  Kingsbury,  Coventry, 
R.  3,  Connecticut. 


HANDYMAN,  single,  elderly  with  driver’s 
license;  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden; 
Westchester  County.  BOX  2900,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

FARMER-Gardener-Handyman:  Over  40. 

Permanent  position.  Excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Write  in  detail  stating  age,  size  of  family, 
experience,  salary  expected,  when  available. 
BOX  2901,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wanted  for  herd  of 

70  cows,  twice  milking,  salary  $300  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Good  references 
essential.  BOX  2902,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GOOD  machine-milker,  married  or  single,  to 

milk  35  cows  twice  daily.  Salary  for  married 
man  $210  per  month,  house  and  privileges 
and  for  single  man  $140  and  full  keep.  Apply 
or  call  collect  after  6:00  P.  M.,  Pennington, 
N.  J.  7-0124.  If  no  answer  call  collect,  Fleming- 
ton,  N,  J.  761  asking  for  Mr.  Eugene  Goldman. 

MIDDLE  AGED  woman  of  good  character 

wanted  for  housekeeping  position  in  country 
gome  by  man  with  four  small  children, 
state  age,  experience  and  give  references. 
Write  Donald  Hanford,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Walton, 
New  York. 


GENERAL  farm  foreman,  experienced  in  or¬ 
chard  care  and  packing.  Present  foreman 
retiring  this  Fall.  State  fully  experience  and 
availability,  BOX  2903,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMER,  executive  type,  excellent  oppor- 
tunity,  near  Beacon,  N.  Y.  Telephone  week- 

days  Jamaica.  L,  I,  OLympia  7-3000, _ 

POULTRYMAN :  Excellent  conditions,  good 
living  quarters,  chance  for  advancement, 
write  telling  size  of  family,  whether  wife 
wants  to  work.  Sam  Schreibman,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  457,  Montieello,  N.  Y, _ _ 

POULTRYMAN  and  wife  for  modern  poultry 

farm.  Excellent  opportunity.  BOX  456, 
P-  D.  1.  Montieello,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  man  wanted.  Highest  wages  paid. 
.  four  room  apartment,  oil  heat;  vicinity  of 
^ewburgh,  N.  Y.  BOX  2904,  Rural  New 


U^FKEEPER:  Middleaged,  for  light  house 
work;  nice  home  and  some  wages.  Louis 
gurlew,  Breesport,  New  York. _ 

wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
-JlPenings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma- 
r“ne,  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
peiiqdic  increases  for  length  of  employment, 
mshed  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
ent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
,‘nK;e  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
rg.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass, 
ei  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
ih_J.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M. 


GENERAL  duty  and  operating  staff  nurses. 
Permanent  positions  or  vacation  relief.  Ex- 
Mni  nt  personnel  policies.  Apply  Miss  Alice 
P,1-61’.  Director  of  Nursing,  Cornwall  Hospita’, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


7,  1956 


MOTHER’S  helper  wanted.  Must  be  at  least 
18  and  responsible.  Three  young  children. 
No  cleaning.  Attractive  own  room.  $140  per 
month  to  start.  Write  Mrs.  Peter  Kiernan, 
32  South  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany,  New 
York  stating  qualifications  and  references. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Good  plain  cook,  30  to  50 
years  old.  Sober,  reliable  woman  for  elderly 
couple.  Clean,  neat  worker.  Good  home  and 
salary  for  competent  person.  Must  have  refer¬ 
ence.  State  age  and  experience.  E.  M. 
Shankey,  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Housekeeper  and  kennel  man  with 
some  experience  with  large  hound  dogs. 
Cottage  and  utilities  furnished.  Post  Office 
Box  Ill,  Stamford,  Conn, _ 

SINGLE  poultryman,  care  layers.  Permanent 
job.  Good  home  and  board.  State  age,  ex- 

Eerience,  salary.  A.  Gessner,  Hampton  Bays, 

,  I.,  N.  Y, _ ’ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  gentleman  67  years  old. 

Very  good  home.  Send  full  details,  experi- 
ence  to;  P,  O.  BOX  443,  Hudson.  New  York, 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife 
without  children  as  Cottage  Parents.  Full 
maintenance,  vacation,  social  security,  bonus. 
Character  reference  required.  Write  or  call 
J.  M.  Dunlap,  Supt.,  Boys’  Home,  Oakdale, 
Penna, _ 

WANTED;  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  No  smoking.  Also  young  girl 
to  help  with  housework.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  couple  to  help  operate  egg  farm  in 
Western  New  York.  Wife  willing  and  able 
to  help  in  egg  room.  Four  room  modern  home. 
Good  pay.  Profit  sharing.  No  liquor  or  tobacco. 
BOX  2915,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  board. 

Wages  arranged.  Give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2, 
Coventry,  Connecticut. _ 

COUPLE,  or  housekeeper,  for  Christian  home; 

care  of  five  children.  Give  qualifications, 
references.  BOX  72,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I. 


WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2750  per 
year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance  (room, 
board  and  laundry).  40-hour  week.  Write 

Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N. _ Y. 

WANTED:  Woman,  white  to  live  in;  kitchen 
helper  and  cleaning.  All  year  position.  Write 
for  appointment.  Age,  ability  and  references. 
Salary  expected.  Cleary  Deaf  Child  Center, 
P.  O.  Box  155,  Nesconset,  L.  I. _ _ _ _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 
without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K.  Morgan,  Supt., 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone:  Drums  PArkview 
3-2751. _ _ 

WORKING  Farm  Manager:  Poultry  and  grain 
farm.  Modern  machinery.  Excellent  housing 
and  working  conditions.  Only  responsible  ex¬ 
perienced  man  with  ambition  and  initiative 
considered.  N.  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  large  commercial 
apple  orchard  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Must 
be  crawler  tractor  and  speed  sprayer  opera¬ 
tor.  Good  living  and  working  conditions.  BOX 
2803,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger's  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


WORKING  farm  superintendent,  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  farm  and  estate 
and  institutional,  farm  operations.  Married, 
two  children;  A-l  references.  BOX  2905,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARM  Manager:  Skilled  in  irrigation  and 
modern  vegetable  farming.  Desires  position 
managing  500  acres  or  more.  BOX  2906,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MATURE  woman,  capable,  good  driver,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  elderly  couple  who  travel 
and  need  a  courier.  Can  type  and  help  with 
business  affairs.  F.  Huston,  Flemington,  New 
Jersey 


FARMER,  working  manager,  small  family;  30 

years  practical  experience  in  managing  large 
farms.  BOX  2907,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPING  position  wanted  in  mother¬ 

less  home  by  woman  38  years  old.  Good 
cook  and  homemaker.  Good  home  preferred 
to  high  wages.  Have  three  children,  5,  7,  11. 
Have  my  own  car.  BOX  2908,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  retired  man  wants  work  around 
country  place.  No  tobacco  or  liquor.  BOX 
2909,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

TEACHER:  Dependable,  experienced,  desires 

rural  position.  BOX  2916,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ARTIST,  wife,  responsible,  reputation;  offers 

to  occupy,  protect  country  residence  from 
trespassers,  vandalism;  modest  rental.  BOX 
2917,  Rural  New  Yorker, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Wert s 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. _ 

FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes,  lake 

shore  farm  330  acres,  440  acres,  150  acres 
eqpt.  100  acres  eqpt.  Let  your  wants  be 
known.  Write,  telephone  46-224.  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  agent. 


EXCEPTIONAL  Value:  High  productive  dairy 
farm,  160  acres,  Delaware  County,  some 
woodland.  30-cow  barn,  10-room  house.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Nice  view,  excellent  springs. 
$17,000  terms.  Cash  discount.  Further  informa- 
tion  on  request.  BOX  2807,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

184  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Tioga  Co.,  n!  Y~ 

good  7-room  house,  outbuildings,  44  head 
stock,  two  tractors  and  all  equipment;  $22,000 
terms  arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. 

72  ACRES,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  8-room  house 

15  stanchion  dairy  barn,  $4,000,  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

150  ACRE  poultry  farm,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y~ 
modern  7-room  house,  3-story  chicken  house, 
other  buildings,  suitable  for  poultry  and  dairy 
farming;  $19,000,  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


170  ACRE  Pennsylvania  bare  farm,  near 
Nichols,  N.  Y.,  11-room  house,  dairy  barn; 
$6,500.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

FOR  Sale;  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.:  Tourist  home 

and  six  cabins.  Well  established.  Reasonable. 
To  settle  estate.  On  Route  3,  192,  365.  Write. 
Mrs.  R.  C. _ Parish, _ Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

DOCTORS  Home:  Splendid  location.  Pro¬ 
fessionals.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  495,  Woodstock, 
New  York. 


MODERN  poultry  farm,  43,i  acres,  excellen 
condition,  fully  equipped,  semi-bungalow 
seven  rooms,  bath,  oil  heat,  on  highway,  cit 
water;  4,000  excellent  layers  which  can  b 
taken  over  if  desired,  asking  $22,500  (mortgag 
$7,000  41, 2 ',<?).  Running  business,  good  mone 
making  immediately.  Must  retire  on  accoun 
of  old  age  and  sickness.  Richard  Brahn,  R.  E 
1,  Millville,  N.  J.  Phone:  Taylor  5-5568. 


25  ACRIES  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Fine  old 
house,  modern  conveniences.  Two  story 
stone  basement  barn  and  two  poultry  houses 
equipped  for  broilers  or  layers.  Creek  borders 
property;  $8,500.  C.  R.  Torbert,  P.  O.  Box  492, 
Belmar,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Rent:  New  cabin,  woodsy,  quiet,  reason- 
able.  Mayme  Krom.  Shinhopple,  New  York. 

FREE:  List.  Retirement  homes,  farms.  John 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. _ 

5>/2  ACRES  on  208  near  Ireland  Corners,  70 

miles  from  New  York;  $1,900.  80  acres  on 
Shawanyunk  Mountains;  good  hunting;  $2,900. 
H.  Steen,  care  E.  G.  Eckert,  Salesman,  Pine 
Bush,  New  York. 

SOUTH  JERSEY :  20  acres  woodland,  two 

hours  N.  Y.  C.  School  bus,  mail,  electricity, 
rich  strawberry  soil,  eggs,  poultry,  long 
Summers,  creek,  wells,  hard  road,  walk  town- 
one  acre  24  ft.  trailer  sleeps  four,  $700;  five 
acres,  8-room  frame  needs  repairs,  well 
$2,500;  five  acres,  started  2-story  12"x8"  block 
building,  10"  beams,  floor  in,  23  aluminum 
windows,  10"  I.  B.  chimney  ready  to  stud; 
$5,200.  Showing  July.  BOX  2910,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  family  dairy  farm,  85  acres  on 
state  highway  three  miles  village.  40  acres 
fertile  tillage,  nearly  all  level,  30  acres  till- 
i  i?  pastures.  Attractive  house,  eight  rooms, 
bath  furnace.  Nearly  new,  modern  barn,  28 
stanchions,  buckets,  salt  holders,  ventilating 
fan  New  milk  house,  electric  cooler,  water 
heater.  New  silo.  Young  stock  barn,  garage, 
chicken  house.  Priced  at  $18,000;  but  will  con- 
sider  reasonable  offer.  Immediate  possession. 
Many  other  farms  with  from  90  acres  to  400 
acres,  15  to  100  cow  capacity,  bare  or  stocked 
and  equipped.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bain 
bridge.  New  York. 


END  your  search,  this  pre-Revolutionary  stone 

house  with  20  or  more  acres  is  big  enough 
for  a  large  family  or  small  enough  for  a 
couple;  completely  modernized,  ready  to  move 
in;  only  ly2  hours  to  N.  Y.,  real  country, 
stream,  1,000  ft.  elevation,  you  must  see  it 
to  believe  there  is  so  perfect  an  old  house. 
Owner,  BOX  159,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  County, 
New  York. 


GUEST  Home:  Antique  shoppe  in  Georgia. 

Two  story  brick.  Real  southern  charm 
Zoned  for  business.  Mrs.  Walter  Turner  306 
Lewis  St.,  La  Grange,  Georgia. 


RETIREMENT  Opportunity:  Fully  equipped 
roadside  lunchroom  and  neighborhood  store, 
cozy  owners  apartment,  11  cabins.  Main  high¬ 
way  three  miles  Newburgh.  Illness  sacrifice 
$18,900.  B.  A.  Ruge  Associates  Inc.,  Highland 
Falls,  New  York.  _ 

POND  and  eight  acres  with  frontage  on  main 

Thruway  feeder  route.  Ideal  for  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  cabins,  store.  B.  A.  Ruge  Associates,  Inc., 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Catalog.  Describes  several  hundred 
tracts,  camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses,  Maine  to  New  York.  Extreme  effort  is 
made  to  give  you  factual  information,  to  tell 
you  if  "fixing”  is  needed  when  we  know  it, 
and  to  avoid  overstatement.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Represen¬ 
tatives  wanted.  New  York  and  New  England 
only). 


W£NTED:  Small  house,  garden,  conveniences; 

20  miles  of  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  BOX  2911 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


GERMAN-American  couple  retiring,  want  to 
lease  year  around  apartment  or  house,  im¬ 
provements;  near  stores.  BOX  2912,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SIX  hilltop  acres,  6-room  house,  excellent 
condition,  plus  extras  on  state  highway 
halfway  between  Springfield  and  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  2>/2  miles  from  center  of 
town.  George  L.  Kemp,  Blanford,  Mass. 


STORE  dwelling,  Roosevelt  Highway,  live 
town.  Margaret  Drabert,  Roulette.  Penna. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  $5,000  down.  Please 
send  full  details  m  first  letter.  L.  Bartels, 
301  North  12th  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Village  farm,  main  highway,  rea- 
sonable;  state  price,  details.  Henry  Gallo 
332  West  5th  St.,  Erie,  Penna  ’ 


15-ACRE  farm,  two  miles  from  Thruway 

Six  room  house  and  bath;  electricity  large 
cinder  block  chicken  house;  three  story  barn- 
brooder  house;  two  wells;  pond.  Sacrifice 
$10,500.  John  Bruder,  Drury  Lane,  Rock 
Tavern,  New  York.  Newburgh  28-W-l 


FOR  Sale:  Five  room  home,  one  bath  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  store  building  20x44 
100  ft.  frontage,  200  ft.  deep.  Price  $16,500, 
$10,000  down;  will  mortgage  rest.  BOX  2913 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


VERMONT:  155-acre  farm,  60  acres  tillage 
good  pasture,  spring  water,  good  house  and 
barn  with  electricity;  15  cows,  10  heifers  and 
milking  machine.  Price  $5,000.  Broker  Thelaa 
Townsend,  48  School  St.,  Randolph,  Vermont. 
IN  VIRGINIA:  Where  Spring  comes  early 
Ideal  property  for  a  country  doctor  or 
veterinarian,  or  for  retirement.  Most  attrac- 
tive  3-bedroom  home,  landscaped  grounds, 
caretakexs  cottage,  large  barn,  four  smaller 
buildings,  14  acres  well  fenced.  Fine  loca- 
b°n  m  Prosperous  agricultural  community. 
$25,000  Additional  acreage  and  stocked  pond 
available.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency 
Culpeper,  Virginia.  6 


IN  VIRGINIA:  Practical  cattle  and  sheep  farm 
r^wOUo.?o  be  converted  to  dairy  and  milking 
parlor.  229  acres,  nice  home,  two  barns  fine 
location  on  paved  road.  $27,500.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia  B 


NEARLY  100  acres:  Beautiful  stream,  timber. 
Hunting,  old  buildings,  hideaway  near 
Thruway.  Victor  Purcell  High  Falls  N.  Y 


DAIRY  Farm:  41  registered  Guernseys  and 
Yorker ment:  $28’500-  BOX  2918,  Rural  New 


FARM  for  sale:  23  milk  cows,  team  horses, 
tractor,  machines,  tools,  other  items.  Large 
cabin,  plenty  water,  250  acres  land,  woods- 
two  miles  from  hard  road;  good  income 
August  Menke,  Gulf  Summit,  New  York, 


AUCTION:  Ashokan  area:  July  28,  modern 
6-room  home,  garage,  landscaped,  3-room 
2-car  garage,  apartment,  hennery,  work  shop 
10  acres,  personal  property.  Owners  moving 
to  California.  Unusual  buyers  opportunity. 

QrOCLul^U  P-  Jansen,  Auctioneer, 
Wallkill,  N  .Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 


EE^CE  and  quiet.  Lovely  country  home  and 
120  acres  m  foothills  Catskills,  Greene 
County.  Attractive  150-year  old  house,  six 
lsrgc  rooms,  bath,  lavatory,  wido  hall  origin- 
al  be?nis.  Beautiful  old  lilacs,  roses, 

woodland,  pines,  deer.  Excellent  water.  New 
60x30  poultry  house,  convertible  to  other  uses 
Other  buildings.  $14,500.  Write  BOX  2919 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


VANCOUVER  Islands  modern  dairy  farm  120 
acres,  fully  equipped,  stocked  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  going  concern.  Luxurious  homes- 
fishing,  hunting,  yachting,  skiing;  $125  000- 
terms.  Owner  retiring,  sole  agent.  BOX  2920’ 
Rural  New  Yorker.  ’ 


FOR  Sale :  750  acres  pasture  land  cross  fenced 
in  nine  pastures  in  alfalfa,  Johnson  grass 
Dallas  grass  Bermuda  and  10  varieties  of 
cloveis.  Plenty  of  water.  Two  large  hay  barns 
capacity  400  tons;  large  buildings  for  grain’ 
poultry  house,  tool  house,  implement  shed’ 
one  out  house  with  three  rooms,  one  garage’ 
a  real  nice  location  with  pretty  home  with 
rooms,  two  baths  city  conveniences 
Located  on  Highway  99  about  12  miles  south 
of  Greensboro,  Alabama.  Wbnderful  white 
community,  churches,  schools,  community 
center.  Close  to  Government  Agricultural  Ex- 
perimental  Station  Write  for  information. 

.Selma,  Alabama.  Telephone 
office  47951;  residence  22887  p 


MARYLAND  plantation,  $100,000.  Completely 

furnished  country  home,  $9,000.  Three  bed¬ 
room  ranch  type  cottage,  $33,000.  On  the 
breeze  swept  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
Responsible,  conservative  service.  F.  S.  Lewis’ 
Easton  1,  Maryland.  w  a’ 


MAINE:  200-acre  dairy  farm,  80  tillable  ball 
ance  pasture  and  woodland.  IVIachinerv  two 
barns,  9-room  house,  other  buildings  Pri™ 
$17,000.  R.  E.  Peacock,  Sr.,  P  O  BOX  24 
Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  Sale:  Gentrol  store,  doing  nice  business. 

Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  Write. 
Benjamin’s  Store,  Hartwick.  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  One  family  house  with  garage  and 
shed  on  five  acres.  W.  Wischer,  Meadow 
Glen  Road,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
REFINED  lady  wishes  secluded  cottage  near 
transportation.  Furnished  or  unfurnished 
Please  write  P.  O.  BOX  998,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  City  17. _ 

WANTED:  Woodland  or  abandoned  farm  land 

100  acres  or  more,  Ulster  County  area.  State 
acreage,  location,  price.  Post  Office  BOX  14 
Harmon,  New  York. 

RETIRING:  Beautiful  8-room,  4-bedroom 

home;  mam  highway,  Greene,  N.  Y.  Auto¬ 
matic  oil  heat,  attached  garage,  six  acres  flat 
loam,  suitable  for  fruit,  berries,  fruit,  poultry. 
Excellent  location  for  over-night  cabins, 
tourist  etc.  Price  $11,600;  one-half  cash.  Come 
or  write.  No  telephone  calls  accepted.  United 
Real  Estate,  Echo  Lake  Road,  Greene,  New 
York. _ 

IDEAL  retirement  home  for  rent  in  Dutchess 
County:  Four  room  house,  garage,  all  im- 
on  spacious  six  acres.  BOX 
2921,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  five  pounds 
CQ^n9^*10  po^d|I  Prepaid.  60  pounds 

$9.60  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


FARM  Vacation:  Near  villages,  fishing.  Harry 
Burlingame,  Jeffersonville.  New  York. 

PEAN  ^ a  restful  vacation  at  Vallejo  Vista 
Ranch  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Pleasant,  comfortable  rooms;  home  cooking 
Fates  reasonable.  Clint  &  Nell  Perry,  Ran- 
dolph,  Vermont. _ J 

SUMMER  boarders  wanted.  Mrs.  Burt 
Goodwin,  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania. 

FURNISHED  Rooms-housekeeping  set-up. 

Large  farm  house  in  country  surroundings! 
Towns  nearby.  Prefer  retired  people.  For 
T?(-.^^rhotioii  telephone  Chester  5792  or  write 
BUX  175,  Chester  Orange  County,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 
lecl  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  w 

4-7289  n’  4’  Fort  Plain-  N’  Y’  Pt>one! 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking  four  pounds  $2  00 
.A1sR,  hickory  smoked  hams.  L. 
Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

FOR  Sale:  Like  new  Cherry-Burrell  vacuum 
,h[!er  can  washer;  two  wholesale  milk  trucks 
with  refrigerated  bodies.  King’s  Dairy  Farm 
Jericho  Turnpike,  Huntington,  L.  I  N  y’ 
Phone :  Forest  8-7330.  ’  • 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5-00.  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey.  Conner 

FOR  Sale:  Five  horsepower  garden  tractor 
used  one  season.  Snow  or  dirt  pusher  skid 
chains,  $250.  Also,  chicken  house  supplies  in- 

BeitlngF|t,1»?aendCl0ACk’  BoaV  supplils.Contact 
iSklyn,atNenw  YorVk.nUe  EaSt  100th  Street’ 

^Uent  c0onadftionarceS&Sr  ^prS’gvifle' 
Pennsylvania,  Susquehanna  CountybP  g  IJ  ’ 

i???  to  1932  Ford  or  other  roadster 

Ne^v°bm-gChn  Ne  w’  York^  Hagar’  FoIin  ****■'• 

PE7 Y ATE  ,  room:  Vacancy  in  3-bed  ward 
piefeired  nice  chronic  ladies  harmless 
rawa  N^aTOnti  senile,  arthritic,  stroke,  other 
cases.  No  TB.  In  a  quiet,  small  nursing  home 
Good  care.  Telephone  43-545  Utica,  N.  Y.  ome‘ 


ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  also  brass 
New  Yorker  5’  Reasonable-  BOX  2914,  Rural 


FOR  Sale:  Three  black  17x22  Arm  Arbor 
Balers  with  motors,  rubber  tires  good  con 
YVll‘  “11  one  or  two.  B  M  HoS 
Scotch  Road,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey  ’ 

run  t'v  ..  n  ~  ^  77  - - - * 


~  T  — — - : - <-  vv  «ci  bej  . 


s?  us?  closed  «§«s£Jr Si 

New1’  Y^heaSt  Townlme  Road-  MarcelluY 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 

Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  y2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
^vance.  In.  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communicatiory  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
ishSBue.  of  THE  RU..MJL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


471 


HOLDS  640  POUNDS 


This  new  G-E  “Book-Shelf”  Freezer  (that  keeps 
food  as  easy  to  reach  as  books  on  a  shelf)  is  one 
of  the  greatest  freezer  values  on  the  market. 
Compare  the  cost  .  .  .  even  with  chest  freezers 
of  comparable  quality  and  size! 

Stores  as  much  as  an  18-cubic-foot  chest,  yet 
takes  only  half  the  floor  space.  And  there’s  no 
bending,  no  rummaging,  no  lifting  .  .  .  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  chest. 

Gives  you  famous  General  Electric  depend¬ 
ability,  new  G-E  straight-line  design  plus  all  this : 

•  8  refrigerated  surfaces,  not  just  4  “cold”  walls 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser;  holds  20  cans 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Ice  cream  conditioner;  holds  4  half-gallon 
packages 

•  Big  sliding  basket  for  odd-sized  items 

•  7  extra-wide  and  deep  door  shelves 

•  10-position  temperature  control  including  “off” 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  warranty  against  food  spoilage 

•  5-year  warranty  on  refrigeration  system 

Available  in  beautiful  G-E  Mix-or-Match  colors: 
Canary  Yellow,  Turquoise  Green,  Petal  Pink, 
Cadet  Blue,  Woodtone  Brown — or  White.  See 
your  General  Electric  dealer  for  exact  terms. 


See  this  and  other  sensational 
freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 
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Family  Picnics  Are  Always  Fun 


Refrigerated  apples,  early  peaches,  return  of  pears, 
more  plums,  new  apricots,  and  helicopter  spraying. 
They’re  the  northeast  orchardman’s  answers  to 


hat's  New 


in  the  Fruit  Business? 

By  LOREN  D.  TUKEY 


S  a  healthy  sign  among  fruit 
growers  when  they  ask, 
“What’s  new?”  or  “What’s  the 
latest?”.  This  type  of  thinking 
has  advanced  fruit  growing 
from  the  time  of  a  few  trees 
and  a  barrel  pump  to  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  trees  and  air-blast  sprayers 
or  even  helicopters.  Gone  is  the  idea  that, 
“This  is  what  you  must  buy  if  you  want  fruit.” 
Now  the  emphasis  is,  “What  does  the  con¬ 
sumer  want?” 

The  trend  in  fruit  is  for  larger  orchards 
operated  by  fewer  men.  For  example,  one 
grower  this  past  year  took  on  more  acres  of 
fruit  to  utilize  equipment  more  efficiently.  Or¬ 
chards  on  poor  fruit  sites  are  passing  out  of 
the  picture;  more  intensive  growing  of  fruits 
is  coming  on  the  good  sites.  A  few  years  ago, 
three  crops  out  of  five  kept  a  grower  in  busi¬ 
ness.  At  present  we  are  approaching  five  out 
of  five. 

The  apple  variety  picture  is  changing  from 
that  of  the  hard  long-keepers  to  the  softer 
ones  which  require  refrigeratiion  for  long 
holding.  Delicious,  a  soft  variety,  is  not  being 
replaced  by  harder  varieties,  but  by  red  color 
sports  of  Delicious.  Plastic  liners  for  apple 
boxes  now  enable  varieties  like  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous,  which  loses  moisture  rapidly  at  room  con¬ 
ditions,  to  maintain  their  quality.  Improved 
packages  are  reducing  bruising  of  the  softer 
varieties.  Further,  the  variety  picture  is  being 
changed  by  the  increased  volume  of  fruit  head¬ 
ing  to  the  processor.  Varieties  are  now  being 
developed  specifically  for  processing  rather 
than  for  the  processor  to  select  and  mix. 

The  peach  industry  is  moving  more  and 
more  to  earlier  varieties  to  compete  with 
southern-grown  fruit.  As  with  tomatoes,  in 
which  green  wraps  are  first  sent  north  from 
the  South  and  later  to  the  South  from  the 
North,  so  peaches  from  the  North  are  being 
sent  south  after  the  southern  peach  season  is 
over.  This  trend  could  lead  to  the  planting  of 
later  varieties  mainly  for  southern  shipment. 

The  return  of  pears  to  the  eastern  states 
in  larger  volume  seems  a  certainty.  This  will 
be  especially  true  with  improved  methods  of 
fire  blight  control  or  varieties  resistant  to 
fire  blight.  The  use  of  antibiotics  to  control 
blight  is  showing  some  promise,  but  at  this 
time  does  not  seem  to  completely  remove  this 
limiting  factor  in  eastern  pear  production. 
Other  fruits  as  plums  and  apricots  are  coming 
up  for  trial  to  further  diversify  the  orchard. 
Idaho  has  a  new  Reine  Claude  type  plum  called 
Heine  Red  which  has  the  high  quality  of  its 
mother  plus  a  more  attractive  color.  Apricots 
are  being  bred  in  Michigan  for  northern  areas. 
As  our  standard  of  living  continues  to  increase, 
the  fruit  industry  will  be  meeting  the  variety 
demands  of  consumers. 

Mechanization  has  played  a  great  part  in 
placing  the  fruit  industry  where  it  is  today. 
Rising  labor  costs,  a  continued  shortage  of 
labor,  and  the  need  for  greater  efficiency  of 
operation  are  likely  to  produce  even  greater 
changes.  The  fork-lift  tractor  is  a  common 
piece  of  equipment  in  industry  where  ma¬ 
terials  are  placed  on  pallets  and  moved  from 
place  to  place  or  stacked  in  warehouses.  Fork¬ 
lifts  were  first  introduced  for  efficiency  in 
high-ceilinged,  refrigerated  storages.  Since 
then,  they  have  been  moving  into  the  orchard. 
In  the  grape  section  of  Pennsylvania,  the  fork¬ 
lift  tractor  has  reduced  the  truck  loading  time 
for  grapes  by  80  per  cent.  At  harvest,  the  fork¬ 
lift  picks  up  a  4  x  4-foot  pallet  of  64  crates 
(approximately  a  ton  of  grapes),  moves  it  out 
of  the  vineyard,  and  places  it  on  the  truck  for 
hauling  to  the  processer.  This  device  has  been 
reported  to  cut  loading  labor  in  half.  Similar 


fork  lifts  operated  in  a  peach  or  apple  orchard 
would  not  only  reduce  labor  costs  but  would 
certainly  reduce  fruit  bruising. 

Power  pruners  have  increased  the  number 
of  trees  that  an  individual  can  prune.  In 
Connecticut,  an  experienced  worker  has  been 
reported  to  prune  three  more  trees  in  an 
eight-hour  day  by  the  use  of  power. 

The  high  cost  of  grading  and  packing  of 
apples  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  recently 
attracted  the  attention  of  USDA’s  time  and 
motion  study  engineers.  Here,  changes  in  siz¬ 
ing  and  grading  operations  have  produced  a 
greatly  improved  sizing  and  grading  machine. 
Of  greatest  concern  to  the  grower  was  the 
grading  table  and  packing  section.  It  was  found 


The  capacity  of  this  inexpensive  apple  bagger  is 
approximately  200  five-pound  bags  per  hour. 


that  efficiency  of  grading  could  be  increased 
with  less  labor  by  dividing  the  grading  table 
area  into  parallel  divisions.  Each  man  grades 
only  fruit  in  the  section  allotted  to  him.  This 
not  only  puts  greater  responsibility  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  grader,  but  also  reduces  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  locate  and  remove  an  apple.  By 
facing  the  fruit  coming  down  the  table  the 
vision  area  is  increased.  Culls  are  removed 
by  chutes  placed  next  to  the  grader  instead 
of  by  a  belt  above  the  grading  area.  Fancy 
fruits  placed  in  the  innermost  section  of  the 
grading  table  belt  move  forward  with  the 


other  fruits.  The  overhead  belt  for  removing 
certain  fruits  is  eliminated.  Thus,  the  motion 
area  is  reduced  horizontally  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  vertically.  In  packing,  aU 
the  fruits  of  a  certain  size  are  brought  to  one 
place  and  packed  by  hand  in  boxes  from  ac¬ 
cumulator  return-flow  belts  instead  of  tubs. 
Mechanical  packing  of  boxes  is  possible  by 
using  tray  packs.  Apples  are  first  placed  me¬ 
chanically  in  the  trays,  the  trays  then  being 
placed  into  the  boxes. 

The  use  of  five-  or  eight-pound  bags  has 
speeded  packing.  Frequently  it  brings  greater 
return  for  fruit  than  in  boxes  or  bushels.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  every 
outlet  will  accept  fruit  in  bags.  Actually,  bag¬ 
ging  is  just  another  method  of  merchandising, 
but  it  is  being  viewed  as  increasing  efficiency 
of  packing.  Although  these  bags  can  be  filled 
by  hand,  small  and  relatively  inexpensive  bag¬ 
ging  machines  are  available  not  only  for  the 
small  grower  but  also  for  large  ones.  In  select¬ 
ing  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  do  not  be  fooled 
by  the  idea  that  the  more  expensive  the  ma¬ 
chine  the  more  efficient  it  is.  Look  over  several 
different  makes;  try  them  out  before  making  a 
final  selection.  One  real  advantage  of  bagging 
is  that  it  usually  can  be  done  throughout  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  Demand  on  labor  is  low  at 
these  times  and  often  the  small  grower  can 
operate  with  just  his  family.  Small-sized  fruits 
do  better  in  bags  than  do  large  ones. 

A  relatively  new  word  to  fruit  growers’ 
language  is  merchandising.  Marketing  and 
merchandising  have  become  just  as  intricate 
parts  of  fruit  production  as  has  spraying  or 
pruning.  No  longer  is  good  quality  just  at  har¬ 
vest  of  most  concern,  but  rather  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level.  Merchandising  means  attractive 
packaging  plus  come-on  advertising  to  compete 
not  only  with  fruits  of  the  same  kind,  but  with 
other  fruits  as  well.. As  in  other  fields,  fruit 
growers  are  joining  together  in  coordinated 
efforts  to  sell  their  fruit.  Apple,  peach  and 
cherry  blossom  queens  and  pie  chamions  are 
factors  in  merchandising,  especially  when 
carried  to  the  consumer  through  the  media  of 
television,  radio,  and  personal  appearances. 

But  this  alone  does  not  sell  fruit;  it  all  must 
be  backed  with  a  marketing  program  and 
with  high  quality  fruit.  In  order  to  help  main¬ 
tain  the  quality  of  peaches  to  the  consumer 

(  Continued  on  Page  476 ) 


Mechanization  has  come  to  the  orchard.  There  are  fork  lifts,  power  pruners,  air-blast  sprayers,  eleva¬ 
tors,  self-propelled  picking  platforms.  Here  a  power  saio  makes  tree  removal  a  simple  operation. 
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3ULD  water  for  growing  crops 
ever  be  a  problem  here 
in  the  Northeast  where  we 
have  an  average  of  more  than 
30  inches  of  rainfall  every 
year?  Actually,  shortages 
would  probably  never  exist 
if  we  judged  our  water  needs  as  carefully  as 

I*  we  do  our  soils’  lime  and  fertilizer  needs. 
But  we  do  not,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  that 
rainfall  is  and  always  has  been  free;  we  are 
sometimes  careless  in  its  utilization.  With  em¬ 
phasis  on  high  yields  per  acre  and  per  man, 
however,  we  must  make  sure  that  this  factor 
of  production  is  balanced  with  all  others  that 
go  into  our  final  marketable  farm  product.  We 
must  manage  water  well. 

Water  is  important  as  a  raw  material  of  crop 
production  and  also  as  the  carrier  of  plant 
foods  and  as  the  lubricating-cooiing  agent  of 
plants.  With  the  high-yielding  hybrid  varieties 
of  crops  now  being  grown,  the  role  of  water 
in  file  plant  growth  cycle  becomes  extremely 
important.  Drought  periods  point  up  the  need 
for  careful  water  management.  The  old  maxim, 
“waste  not,  want  not”,  is  very  appropriate  ad¬ 
vice  today  in  regard  to  water  resources. 

Our  Water  Supply  Is  Adequate 

Until  recently  in  the  Northeast,  we  have 
depended  on  rainfall  to  supply  all  the  moisture 
for  our  growing  crops.  With  an  average  of 
from  30  to  50  inches  of  water  each  year,  the 
natural  supply  would  seem  to  be  enough.  Yet 
nearly  half  of  the  total  comes  during  the 
winter  months,  and  much  of  this  is  lost  by 
runoff.  Our  summer  rain  is  apt  to  come  at 
■  thunderstorm  rates,  too,  and  it  may  vanish  in 
high  runoff  losses.  This  runoff  loss  is  one  real 
problem  on  which  we  can  work  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  water  shortages.  Once  water  has  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  lower  levels  of  coarse-textured 


Plowing  under  a  cover  crop  is  an  excellent  means 
of  adding  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  It  is  bound 
to  increase  water-holding  capacity. 


soils  such  as  sands  and  gravels,  rapid  down¬ 
ward  movement  places  the  moisture  below  the 
rooting  depth  of  most  crops.  In  fine-textured 
clay  soils  water  penetration  and  movement 
are  often  so  slow  that  along  with  excessive 
runoff  drought  regularly  occurs.  Careful  hand¬ 
ling  of  these  two  extreme  types  of  soil  is 
needed  if  there  is  to  be  adequate  moisture  for 
successful  plant  growth. 

Usual  Thought  Is  for  Irrigation 

Probably  a  farmer’s  first  reaction  to  any 
water  shortage  nowadays  is  to  consider  an 
irrigation  system  that  will  furnish  necessary 
moisture  at  the  turn  of  a  valve.  But,  generally 
this  is  actually  not  either  the  easiest  or  the 
most  economical  solution  to  the  droughty 
soil  problem.  For  successful  irrigation,  reliable 
sources  of  great  volumes  of  water  must  be  at 
hand  during  the  dry  periods;  and  to  be  really 
dependable  they  must  be  available  for  a  farm’s 
exclusive  use.  A  lake  or  stream  may  satisfy  the 
first  condition,  but  perhaps  not  the  second: 
these  belong  to  all  abutting  landowners,  and 
neighbors  have  a  right  to  use  their  share  of 
the  water. 

Management  of  surface  water  may  often 
be  difficult  and  complicated  because  of 
topography.  Engineers  and  soil  technicians 
are  available  through  local  soil  conservation 
districts  and  county  agricultural  agents’  offices, 
however,  to  help  develop  and  install  desirable 
systems.  Strip  cropping,  cover  crops,  and  di¬ 
version  terraces  go  a  long  way  to  reduce  run¬ 
off  and  to  capture  the  water  for  the  soil  where 
it  will  be  available  for  plant  growth.  During 
July  and  August  it  is  especially  important  to 
hold  and  use  high  intensity  rains  where  they 
fall.  It  is  in  this  period  of  high  temperatures 
that  the  water  requirements  of  plants  are 
generally  greater  than  the  total  rainfall.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  through  runoff. 

Water  in  the  Soil 

To  get  and  keep  a  maximum  amount  of 
water  in  the  soil  for  use  by  plants  should  be 
the  aim  of  a  farmer.  He  should  also  strive  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  kind  of  well-aerated 
soil  which  is  good  for  root  growth.  Organic 
matter  or  humus,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  im¬ 
portant  in  fulfilling  each  of  these  goals.  De¬ 
caying  plant  or  animal  residues  and  manures 
furnish  a  sponge-like  quality  to  the  soil  that 
helps  hold  water  in  coarse-textured  ground. 
Resins  and  other  glue-like  substances  from  the 
humus  bind  fine-textured  soils  into  aggregate 
clumps  that  make  silts  and  clays  more  open  and 
more  porous  and  thus  able  to  take  in  and  hold 
moisture.  A  sand  may  hold  only  two  per  cent 
water  under  normal  conditions,  but  a  muck 
or  peat  soil,  which  is  mainly  organic  matter, 
may  hold  as  much  as  40  per  cent.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  continuous  and  generous  supply 
of  humus  to  soils  from  the  standpoint  of  mois¬ 
ture-holding  capacity  cannot  be  over-empha¬ 
sized.  Because  benefits  from  humus  in  the  soil 
result  mainly  from  decay  of  the  material,  on 
intensively  cultivated  fields  annual  applica¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  made  to  keep  the  porous  and 
spongy  quality  and  high  water  holding  ca¬ 
pacity  that  are  so  desirable. 


In  the  Northeast,  experiments  and  field 
trials  have  shown  that  a  combination  of  conser¬ 
vation  measures  on  the  land,  adequate  amounts 
of  lime  and  fertilizers,  and  careful  soil  manage¬ 
ment  can  help  to  reduce  the  need  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  There  are  areas  of  droughty  soils  and  low 
summer  rainfall,  however,  where  irrigation 
will  usually  be  of  benefit.  There  can  be  no 
substitute  for  water  where  it  is  actually  lack¬ 
ing;  it  must  be  supplied  by  artificial  means. 
An  acre  inch  of  water  is  approximately  27,000 
gallons.  Since  eight  to  10  inches  are  generally 
applied  as  irrigation  water  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  a  20-acre  field  will  require  more 
than  five  million  gallons.  Should  one  be  irri¬ 
gating  200  acres  and  more  —  as  many  growers 
are  doing  at  the  present  time  —  it  is  obvious 
that  an  abundant  water  supply  and  the  rights 
to  use  it  in  great  volume  are  matters  of  basic 
concern. 

A  Farmer’s  Rights  to  Water 

In  eastern  United  States  the  riparian  rights 
doctrine  prevails  for  surface  water.  This  says, 
in  general,  that  any  owner  of  land  touching 
a  lake  or  flowing  stream  has  a  right,  shared 
with  all  other  landowners  on  that  lake  or 
stream,  to  use  the  water.  This  right  has  been 
defined  to  include :  ( 1 )  water  for  household 
and  domestic  purposes,  ( 2 )  water  for  live¬ 
stock,  and  ( 3 )  water  for  a  home  garden.  Here 
the  definition  stops,  and  large  volumes  of 
water  from  a  lake  or  flowing  stream  for  irri¬ 
gation  purposes  can  generally  be  used  only 
at  the  tolerance  or  permissiveness  of  friends 
and  neighbors. 

In  addition  to  surface  lakes  and  streams 
there  are  two  other  classifications  of  water;  in 
each  the  landowner’s  right  of  use  is  more 
secure.  For  uncollected  surface  water,  i.  e. 

( Continued  on  Page  490 ) 


This  coarse-textured  gravelly  soil  is  improved  by 
the  organic  matter  in  its  top  10  inches.  Roots  of 
alfalfa  delve  deeply  through  it. 
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What’s  New  in  Fruit? 


NO  SPROUTING 


no  weight  Eoss  in  storage! 

PRE- HARVEST  SPRAY 
POTATOES  with 


Stored  potatoes  untreated.  Treated  before  harvest  with  MH-40 

storage  growth  retardant. 


Insures  top  market  price  for  potatoes  even  after  many  months  of 
storage . . .  harmless,  non-toxic . . .  reports  show  that  MH-40  does 
not  affect  flavor,  color  quality  or  yield. 

WHOLESALERS  AND  CHIPPERS  WANT  potatoes  that  will  not  lose 
value  in  storage.  When  treated  with  MH-40,  potatoes  for  chip¬ 
ping  stay  whiter  and  firmer  longer,  and  lighter  chips  result.  All 
buyers  can  safely  carry  larger  inventories. 

RETAILERS  WANT  potatoes  that  will  keep  their  sales  appeal  and 
value  on  the  shelf.  MH-40  is  the  answer. 

HOUSEWIVES  WANT  potatoes  that  look  and  taste  fresh-from-the- 
farm.  Potatoes  treated  with  MH-40  won’t  sprout  even  when  stored 
at  home  at  high  temperatures. 

GROWERS  WANT  a  crop  they  don’t  have  to  rush  to  market  for 
fear  it  will  lose  its  value.  MH-40  pre-harvest  spray  gives  this  profit 
protection.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply.  The  time  to  use  it 
is  14  to  21  days  after  full  bloom.  When  your  crop  is  near  this  stage 
—get  MH-40 !  It  will  produce  a  crop  that  will  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  buyers,  retailers  and  housewives— and  assure  you  of 
getting  top  market  prices. 

Order  MH-40  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 


Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


kt  hog  about  work^ 


Ml 


Patent  #2634571  cover- 
ing  the  Bush-Hog  Rotary 
Cutter,  owned  by  Law¬ 
rence  Bros.,  Inc.,  Selma, 
Ala.  will  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced  to  prevent  duplica¬ 
tion  of  this  cutter, 


7 '  swaths 


heavy  duty  —  all  purpose 

ROTARY  CUTTERS 

Does  toughest  jobs  faster,  better! 

Saves  time,  labor... makes  you  money! 

Bush  Hog  is  the  most  copied  cutter  on  the  j 
market  Many  cutters  have  duplicated  indi¬ 
vidual  Bush  Hog  features.  But  only  Bush 
Hog,  because  of  its  patent,  has  all  of  the 
Bush  Hog  features. 

-)(■  Completely  enclosed  steel  frame  -jf  Free- 
swinging  blades  -V-  Side  skids  -jf-Heavy  i 
duty  gears  Adjustable  cutting  height  A 
~)(-Na  belts  -)(-  No  slip  clutches 

Write  BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Selma,  Ala.j 

Ask  Your  Tractor  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration! 


Models  Puli  type,-  5',  6 
Lift  type;  5',  6'  swaths 
ATTACHMENTS  "Fly  ing  Saucer" 
blade  holder;  fast  hitch;  off-set 
cutting  (Orchard  mulching); 
high  clipping  (row  crops). 

FREE!  Color  folder  on  complete 
Bush  Hog  line. 


(Continued  from  Page  474) 

level,  hydro-cooling  is  being  used  by 
some  growers  to  remove  field  heat 
rapidly  and  so  slow  up  post-harvest 
ripening.  This  operation  has  been  of 
particular  value  for  growers  with 
large  acreages  and  for  fruit  that  is 
shipped  immediately  following  pack¬ 
ing  to  distant  markets. 

Chemical  thinning  of  apples  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  standard 
practice  with  varieties  that  must  be 
thinned  for  good  fruit  size.  Further, 
according  to  a  Pennsylvania  grower, 
chemical  thinning  has  enabled  him 
to  secure  more  uniform  annual  pro¬ 
duction.  No  longer  are  there  heavy 
years  and  light  ones. 

From  a  nutritional  standpoint,  with 
more  modern  research  equipment  it 
is  now  possible  to  determine  the  nu¬ 
tritional  status  of  an  orchard  more 
accurately  by  analyzing  the  plant 
directly.  The  leaves  provide  a  ready 
data  sheet,  and  the  spectograph  is  a 
great  improvement  over  chemical 
methods  of  leaf  analysis. 

At  present,  thinking  is  in  terms  of 
splitting  fertilizer  applications  rather 
than  applying  all  at  one  time.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  recognized  that  not  only 
must  fruit  trees  be  fertilized  but 
also  the  sod  cover.  Part  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  might  best  be  applied  during 
the  Fall  and  the  remainder  in  the 
Spring.  Under  conditions  where  soil 
nitrogen  is  not  readily  available  to 
the  plant,  sprays  in  the  form  of  urea 
provide  nitrogen  during  important 
growth  periods.  With  heavy  soil 
applications  in  early  Spring,  exces¬ 
sive  nitrogen  may  be  released  to  the 
plant  in  the  Fall  before  harvest,  re¬ 


sulting  in  poor  fruit  color  and  poor 
wood  maturity.  By  using  foliar  sprays, 
higher  levels  of  nitrogen  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  early  in  the  season  when  tree 
growth  is  desired,  and  lower  levels 
can  be  maintained  in  Fall  for  high 
fi’uit  color. 

Spraying  is  a  major  orchard  oper¬ 
ation  that  also  is  undergoing  change 
— and  will  continue  to — through  im¬ 
provements  in  application  and  in 
pesticides.  The  air-blast  sprayer  was 
a  great  step  forward  from  the  spray 
gun.  Concentrate  spraying  has  in¬ 
creased  the  efficiency  of  this  sprayer 
and  has  also  resulted  in  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  spray  materials  in  spite  of  the 
increased  cost  of  the  new  pesticides. 
This  improved  efficiency  and  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  in  spraying 
have  made  the  use  of  higher  cost 
materials  possible.  The  next  step, 
already  in  progress,  will  be  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  the  sprayer  from  the  ground, 
to  the  air.  The  helicopter  offers  great 
possibilities  for  any  orchardist.  Our 
knowledge  of  insects  and  diseases 
will  be  increased;  materials  may  be¬ 
come  so  specific  that  the  correct 
timing  of  a  spray  may  spell  the 
difference  not  only  between  cull  or 
marketable  fruit  but  between  good 
finish  and  high  finish.  Spray  ma¬ 
terials  less  toxic  to  the  plant  pres¬ 
ently  result  in  improved  foliage,  bet¬ 
ter  vigor,  increased  yields  of  high- 
quality  fruit,  and  longer  tree  life. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  “new”  in 
the  fruit  industry  is  really  the  grow¬ 
er,  the  extension  man,  the  research 
specialist,  the  manufacturer,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  all  looking  for  better  methods 
and  materials — and  always  for  finer 
fruit. 


Cultivate  Vineyards  to 
Remove  Weeds 

The  chief  reason  for  tilling  any 
grape  vineyard  is  to  remove  compe¬ 
tition  from  weeds,  says  J.  M.  Beattie 
of  the  Ohio  Station.  And  he  cites 
three  tillage  rules  for  grape  men 
looking  for  top  yields  of  high  quali¬ 
ty  fruit  to  follow:  (1)  put  off  culti¬ 
vating  after  rains  until  the  soil  dries 
out  enough  to  allow  soil  particles  to 
crumble  instead  of  pack;  (2)  culti¬ 
vate  no  deeper  than  three  inches; 
and  (3)  do  not  cultivate  until  weed- 
foliage  shades  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  the  soil  surface.  Grape  roots  are 
fairly  close  to  the  soil  surface, 
Beattie  emphasizes,  so  one  of  the 
best  vineyard  tools  is  the  disc  har¬ 
row.  This,  while  cutting  in  only  about 
three  inches,  knocks  down  and 
cuts  up  all  the  weeds  over  which  it 
passes.  For  home  vineyards, 
Beattie  recommends  a  permanent 
mulch  and  no  cultivation  of  the 
grapes  at  all. 

N.  Y.  Potato  Field  Day 

August  2 

The  23rd  annual  New  York  State 
Potato  Field  Day  will  be  held  August 
2nd  on  Austin  Dyckman’s  farm  in 
Atlanta,  Steuben  County.  Plowing, 
stone  picking,  and  high-pressure  and 
air-blast  spraying  will  be  demon¬ 
strated,  and  there  will  be  machinery 
displays  and  exhibitions  .  by  more 
than  70  dealers.  W.  E.  Washbon, 
Steuben  County  agricultural  agent, 
is  general  chairman  of  the  events; 
Arthur  Pratt  of  Cornell’s  vegetable 
crops  department  is  program  chair¬ 
man. 

The  Dyckman  farm  is  located 
across  the  road  from  the  Atlanta 
school;  Atlanta  itself  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  Naples  and  Cohocton,  just  off 
Routes  245  and  371.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  parking  space  for  the 
automobiles  of  -the  10,000  potato 
people  who  are  expected  to  attend. 
New  York  State’s  field  potato  day 
is  sponsored  by  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  and  by  the  State  and 
Steuben  County  extension  services. 


More  Mildew  on  Broccoli 

An  increase  of  downy  mildew  has 
accompanied  the  expansion  of 
broccoli  acreage  in  Central  and 
Western  New  York.  The  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  popular  Waltham  29 
variety  contributes  to  this  as-  does 
the  increase  in  application  of  insecti¬ 
cides  that  tend  to  remove  mildew- 
resisting  bloom  from  the  broccoli 
plants.  A  combination  of  streptomy¬ 
cin  and  terramycin  (Agrimycin)  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  control  last  year,  and 
chloronil  (Spergon),  normally  a 
seed-treating  chemical,  shows  prom¬ 
ise.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station, 
plant  scientists  are  hoping  to  find  an 
effective  fungicide  that  will  not  only 
fight  the  mildew  but  also  combine 
safely  and  suitably  with  the  insecti¬ 
cides  that  must  be  applied  on  brocco¬ 
li  to  produce  a  successful  crop. 


New  York  City  boys  recently  got  into 
N.  Y.  State’s  campaign  to  increase 
apple  consumption  as  they  made  and 
ate  apple  pancakes  topped  with  apple 
sauce,  all  washed  down  ivith  cider. 
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Gerard  G.  Maier  with  some  of  his  apple  crop.  On  his  Long  Acres  Fruit  Farm 
he  also  grows  peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries,  currants  and  pears. 


Only  Viceroy  has  20r000 
filters  in  every  tip — twice  as 
many  filters  as  the  other  two 
largest-selling  filter  brands,  to 
give  you  that  SMOOTHER 
TASTE... THE  VICEROY  TASTE! 


GERARD  G.  MAIER  DISCOVERS  WHY 


Viceroys  are  Smoother 

Mr.  Gerard  G.  Maier  is  a  prominent  fruitgrower  of  bushels  of  choice  apples  yearly,  each  tree  carefully 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. — past  president  of  the  New  York  tended  to  bring  the  utmost  yield  in  quality  and  taste. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  member  of  the  New  York-  It  was  Mr.  Maier’s  knowledge  of  taste  that  led  him 
New  England  Apple  Institute.  He  grows  15,000  to  choose  VICEROY — the  smoothest  taste  in  smoking! 


Viceroy 

filter  *0 ip 

CIGARETTES 

KING-SIZE 


The  exclusive  Viceroy  filler  is  made  from  pure  cellulose — soft,  snow-white,  natural. 


July  21,  1956 
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new  yon  can  destroy 


"DB"  CONTROLS 
THESE  PERENNIALS: 

CANADA  THISTLE 
LEAFY  SPURGE  •  TOADFLAX 
WHITETOP 
RUSSIAN  KNAPWEED 


*irade-mork  of  B.C.L. 


Contains  2,4-D 
yet  it  is  applied  DRY! 

"DB"  weed  killer  is  powerful... 
as  little  as  T  lb.  per  100  sq.  ft.  is  effective 


Use  “DB”  to  destroy  weeds  you  couldn’t 
control  before . . .  those  deep-rooted  ones  ! 
In  “DB”  you  get  the  combined  plant- 
destroying  powers  of  sodium  borates  and 
2,4-D.  The  borates  make  2,4-D  doubly  ef¬ 
fective,  longer  lasting,  and  so  easy  to  apply- 
DRY.  You’ll  broadcast  “DB”  by  hand  for 
spot  treatments ...  use  the  handy  PCB 
Spreader  for  larger  areas.  Study  the  features: 


*  “DB”  IS  DEPENDABLE  IN  ACTION 

*  “DB”  IS  ECONOMICAL . . .  CONVENIENT 

*  “DB”  IS  ALWAYS  READY  TO  USE . . .  DRY ! 

*  “DB”  IS  SAFE . . .  DUST-FREE . . .  NONFLAMMABLE 

*  “DB”  IS  N0NP0IS0N0US  when  used  as  directed. 


BINDWEED  (Morning  Glory) 

And  many  other  perennial 
or  annual  herbaceous 
weeds  on  non-cropped  land. 


SPECIAL  NEW  SPREADER  FOR  “DB,”  NOW  AVAILABLE 


This  sturdy  little  sling-strap  unit  applies  “DB” 
evenly  and  fast  at  any  given  rate ...  as  low  as 
Vi -lb.  per  100  sq.  ft.  It  is  also  suitable  for  seed¬ 
ing.  Weighs  a  mere  6  lbs.  Holds  enough  “DB’ 
to  treat  up  to  2500  sq.  ft.  Ask  your  favorite 
local  dealer  or  County  Agent  about  it. 


Write  today  for  literature! 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 


OIVISIOM  Of  BORAX  CONSOLIDATED,  1IMITEC 


630  SHATTO  PLACE,  LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIFORNIA 


>00  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


BUY  A  SKARIE  "CHAIN  LIGHTNING " 


4  HP  18"  Capacity 

CHAIN  SAW 

Use  it  yourself  &  to  sell 
others.  Outstanding  per¬ 
formance  and  low  price 


moke  soles  result  auto-  Less  Big 

ma,icdly!  Dealer"  Discount 

Write  Now  For  Details  and  Literature 


SKARIE,  inc. 

707  N.  Howard  St.,  Balto.  1,  Md. 


School  Buses 

WARNING!  STEEL  MAY  BE  IN  SHORT 
SUPPLY  THIS  SUMMER 
ORDER  NOW  —  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
6  FORDS  —  60  Passenger 
15  CHEVROLETS  —  54  Passenger 
5  INTERNATIONALS  —  60  Passenger 
3  FORDS  —  54  Passenger 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

23  SOUTH  ST.,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Call  —  FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr. 


ANNUAL  REUNION 

Rough  and  Tumble 
ENGINEERS 
HISTORICAL  ASSN. 

AUGUST  16,  17  and  18 
KINZERS,  PENNA. 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  makes  a 
fluffy,  airy,  broad-based  windrow  that 

•  cures  sooner  and  better 

•  anchors  itself  against  wind 

•  practically  eliminates  discoloration  and 
cracking,  so  there’s  less  dockage 

•  cleans  out  dirt  and  stones  as  windrow  is 
laid 

combines  with  so  much  less  damage,  nets 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  grade  beans 

All  this  in  one  simple  operation  —  windrow 
■as  you  cut!  For  complete  details,  contact 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  INNES  BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


New  York  Grows  Most 
Kidney  Beans 

New  York  State  farmers  grew 
more  red  kidney  beans  last  year 
than  did  farmers  of  any  other  State; 
their  production  came  to  900,000 
100-pound  bags,  the  equivalent  of 
45,000  tons  of  beans.  The  State  also 
led  the  nation  in  production  of 
buckwheat — at  33  million  pounds,  of 
cabbage — 17,150  carlots,  onions — 14,- 
000  carlots,  and  ducks — five  million. 
In  addition  to  these  agricultural 
firsts,  New  York  ranked  second  in 
1955  production  of  milk,  ice  cream, 
apples,  grapes,  sour  cherries,  pro¬ 
cessing  beets,  cauliflower,  maple 
sugar  and  syrup,  and  greenhouse  and 
nursery  products.  While  it  was  third 
in  snap  beans,  carrots,  lettuce  and 
late  potatoes,  the  State  dropped  out 
of  first-three  leadership  in  rasp¬ 
berries,  processing  tomatoes  and 
hay,  of  which  it  was  among  top  pro¬ 
ducers  in  recent  years. 

According  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca, 
there  are  three  reasons  for  the 
ascendancy  of  red  kidney  beans  in 
New  York:  (1)  tall  and  easy  to  culti¬ 
vate  as  young  plants,  they  are 
adapted  to  mechanized  culture;  (2) 
they  can  stand  weathering  at  harvest 
better  than  the  pea  and  white  kidney 
beans  they  are  replacing;  and  (3)  ex¬ 
port  demand  for  red  kidney  beans  is 
strong.  Most  of  New  York’s  red 
kidney  beans  are  grown  in  the  nine 
counties  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario, 
Wayne,  Livingston,  Genesee,  Steu¬ 
ben,  Monroe  and  Wyoming,  with 
Cayuga  the  largest  producer. 

Why  Nubbins  for 
Strawberries? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my 
strawberries?  For  two  years  I  have 
been  getting  a  large  amount  of 
nubbins.  You  would  expect  that  frost 
damage  is  to  blame,  but  there  was 
no  frost  after  the  mulch  was  re¬ 
moved.  The  vines  were  dark  green 
and  looked  healthy.  g.  s.  mc  l. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  may  be  due  to  the 
feeding  of  the  tarnished  plant  bug. 
This  insect  feeds  on  the  flowers  and 
very  young  berries,  causing  them  to 
become  seedy-ended  nubbins.  The 
plant  bug  is  easily  controlled  by 
spraying  the  plants  just  before  the 
first  flowers  open  with  DDT  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  of  the  50  per  cent 
wettable  powder  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  In  addition  to  spraying  the 
strawberry  plants,  you  should  spray 
the  straw  mulch,  the  weeds  and 
brush  along  the  edge  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  The  plant  bug  winters  in 
woodland,  brushy  fence  rows  and 
weedy  places,  and  its  injury  is  usu¬ 
ally  much  worse  near  such  places. 

g.  l.  s. 


There  is  no  ancient  gentleman  but 
gardeners.  .  .they  hold  up  Adam’s 
profession.  —  Shakespeare,  Hamlet 
Act  V.  Sc.  1,  1:32. 


Named  by  N.  Y.  State  Grange 


Julia  E.  Earls  of  Middleburgh,  repre¬ 
senting  Franklinton  Grange,  has 
been  chosen  as  the  Grange’s  nominee 
for  “Queen  of  1956  New  York  State 
Fair.” 


Time  to  Plant 


Gain  A  YEAR 


X'-  v  anitcu  JL  A  U  ill  bULLJDE 

BUNTINGS’  disease-free  Strawberry 
Plants  during  August  and  early  Septem¬ 
ber.  Superfection,  best  of  all  the  ever- 
bearing  varieties,  Specially  priced,  Post¬ 
paid,  25  for  $2.40:  100  for  $6.50;  250  for 
$12.50;  500  for  $19.50;  1,000  for  $31  95 

Following  June-bearing  varieties  also 
available:  (if  set  this  summer,  will  pro¬ 
duce  bountiful  crop  of  berries  in  June, 
1957):  Ambrosia  Late,  Bellmar.  Blake- 
more.  Catsk  11,  Dixieland.  Dunlap.  Em¬ 
pire,  Fa:rfax.  Fairpeake.  Pocahontas. 
Premier.  Red  Star,  Robinson.  Stelemaster 
Tennessee  Beauty,  Vermilion.  Specially 
Priced,  Postpaid,  25  for  $1.35:  100  for 
$3.50;  250  for  $6.75;  500  for  $11.00:  1,000 
for  $18.00.  Immediate  shipments,  plants 
carefully  packed  to  arrive  in  excellent 
condition.  Order  today!  Write  for  Free 
catalog  offering  a  complete  line  of 
Nursery  stock. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


CROP  SAVER 

Irrigation 

Systems 


and 

Irrigation  Power  Pumps 

Survey  and  Quotation  by 
Our  Dealer  Near  You 

FENIM0RE  SALES,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  &  Distributor 

FROM  MAINE  TO  VIRGINIA 
Phone:  Amherst  7-0860 

MT.  HOLLY  NEW  JERSEY 


Use  Beryles 

FOR  HARD.  ACID- 


RESISTANT  CONCRETE 


Ideal  for  Milk  Rooms,  Dairy  Barns. 
Berylex  Concrete  is  impervious  to  all 
milk  acids  and  other  acid  conditions. 
Now  you  can  repair  by  successfully 
bonding  new  concrete  to  old.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  recapping  and  patching  old 
concrete,  from  a  feather  edge  to  any 
thickness.  Makes  Masonry  floors  and 
walls  watertight.  Just  add  a  few  ounces 
of  Berylex  per  sack  of  cement.  Packed 
in  6  oz.,  2  lb.,  10  lb.  and  50  lb.  bags. 
6  oz.  —  $1.00;  2  lbs.  —  $3.50  postpaid 

10  lb.  and  50  lb.  at  lower  cost  per  lb. 
Order  now  from: 


BEHRIG  LABARATOKIES 

BOX  IQ?-  SAUGATUCK,  STA. 

WESTPORT,  CONN. 
Complete  Information  for  Contractors 


ESI  AR3TO  ALL  LEADING 
B  i-A  l«  I  v  VARIETIES 

MAU7  DCAIAV  100  500  1000  1000 

ll  U  Vl  IV  Li,  n  l)  I  postage  postage  postage  F.O  B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell 

CABBAGE  . $1.90  $3.95  $4-85  $3.00 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00  4.85  7.25  5.00 

BROCCOLI  .  1.90  3.95  5.00  3.50 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT...  1.90  3.95  5.00  4.00 

COLLARD  .  1.95  3.90  4  85  3.00 

Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.75  per  M.  Cauli¬ 
flower  in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50  per  M. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rock* 
witn  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Fre# 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 
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SWEET  CORN— "Keep  It  Cool” 


R  family  had  been  making 
a  good  effort  to  cool  sweet 
corn  with  cold  well  water, 
but  so  much  of  it  was  un¬ 
loaded  at  Buffalo  in  poor 
condition  that  we  became 
anxious  to  do  something 
more  about  it.  We  were  growing, 
packing,  loading  and  trucking  the 
finest  of  sweet  corn,  only  to  have 
it  arrive  at  market  as  a  product  of 
which  we  were  ashamed.  We  decided 
to  build  our  own  pre-cooler  for  corn. 

Except  for  milking  100  cows  twice 
a  day,  planting  and  caring  for  125 
acres  of  sweet  corn,  and  harvesting 
140  tons  of  hay,  we  never  took  our 
minds  or  hands  off  the  job  of  making 
the  pre-cooler  from  January  through 
July.  On  July  29,  we  started  picking, 
and  our  aim  of  bringing  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  fresh-picked  corn  down  to  33 
degrees  in  20  minutes  with  crushed 
ice  was  realized.  Our  machine 
worked! 

But  this  technical  success  was  only 
preliminary.  We  had  $6,000  invested 
in  machinery,  $350  going  out  every 
day  for  labor  and  ice,  and  $2,500  tied 
up  in  specially  printed  water-resis¬ 
tant  bags  that  nobody  else  could 


use.  Being  so  busy  with  work,  we 
had  not  taken  time  to  find  a  market 
for  the  corn.  So,  practically  “whistl¬ 
ing  in  the  dark”,  we  went  ahead  any¬ 
way  with  three  unconsigned  700-bag 
trailers  to  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  at  a  time  when  mar¬ 
kets  everywhere  were  well  supplied 
with  corn.  Fortunately,  and  to  our 
relief,  telephone  orders  soon  began 
coming  in  as  buyers  recognized  the 
“beautiful”  quality  of  our  corn.  Soon 
we  had  moved  30,000  bags  of  corn  at 
prices  well  above  the  market.  Over 
500  50-ear  bags  of  Seneca  Chief 
actually  brought  $3.50  apiece. 

The  machine  is  in  a  sense  an  in¬ 
verted  chain  and  paddle  deck  con¬ 
veyor.  Built  for  a  2,000-bag-a-day 
quick-cool  capacity,  it  also  pours  out 
about  15  pounds  of  ice  right  along 
with  the  corn  into  wet-strength  50- 
pound  paper  bags. 

I  believe  the  demand  for  sweet 
corn  can  be  increased  almost  be¬ 
yond  current  belief  if  city  people 
can  buy  it  as  it  comes  first  picked. 
Proper  pre-cooling  and  icing  will  ac¬ 
complish  this.  L.  J.  Cowley 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


bushels  each.  With  eight-inch  rolls  ball-bearing  mounted  underneath  them, 

they  are  pulled  readily  by  horses. 
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7kfr  tcofing  is 

strong, 

foolproof, 

economical 


The  boxes  are  hoisted  by  tractor  lift  for  transfer  of  the  corn  to  trucks  at 
the  borders  of  the  field.  Hinged  bottoms  allow  quick  dumping  without  any 

bruising  of  the  tender  ears. 


Just  four  minutes  later  the  sweet  corn  goes  into  a  pre-cooiing  machine  ai 
the  shed.  Within  a  half  hour,  it  is  cooled  to  35  degrees  and  is  packed  in 
iced  bags  for  practically  field-fresh  shipment. 


Here  is  most  of  the  Cowley  family  after  a  day’s  operations.  From  left  to 
right  are :  Kathleen,  Patricia,  Margaret,  Eileen,  Mr.  L.  J.,  and  Thomas. 
Mrs.  Cowley  and  another  son  were  milking  the  herd  of  100  cows 


There  are  many  reasons  why  Stormproof 
galvanized  steel  roofing  will  give  you  the 
best  roof  for  your  money.  Here  are  some 
of  the  more  important  ones: 

Stormproof  is  strong— it’s  made  of  steel. 
Properly  installed,  it  won’t  tear  off  even 
in  hurricane  winds.  The  contents  of  your 
buildings  are  protected  and  you  are  free 
from  the  worry  of  costly  and  time-con¬ 
suming  repairs. 

Stormproof  is  just  as  easy  to  apply  as 
any  other  quality  roofing  material.  You 
can  use  open  slat  supports,  and  just  nail 
Stormproof  down  with  Bethlehem  um¬ 
brella-head  galvanized  nails.  Sheets  are 
26  %  in.  wide  to  give  24-in.  covering  width 
and  the  lengths  of  6  to  12  ft  make  for  easy 
handling  and  fast  application. 

Stormproof  roofing  sheets  are  especially 
designed  to  keep  moisture  out  at  all  times, 
as  the  sketches  show.  The  galvanized 
finish  protects  against  corrosion  from 
weather  and  animal  fumes.  A  Stormproof 
roof  also  gives  a  clean,  trim  look  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  your  farm. 

Yet  Stormproof  costs  as  little  as  any 
good  roofing,  and  actually  lower  than 
most.  Your  Stormproof  dealer  will  gladly 
give  you  an  estimate  on  quantity  and 
price;  drop  in  and  ask  him  about  Storm¬ 
proof  next  chance  you  get. 


DRAINS.  Double  drains 

carry  off  any  moisture  siphon* 
ing  through  the  side-lap,  whi!a 
providing  ample  nailing  sur¬ 
face.  No  need  for  battens  with 
Stormproof  galvanized  roofing. 


corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap  si¬ 
phoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling  in  high  winds. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed 
into  one  side  of  each  sheet 
forces  Stormproof  sheets  to  hug 
the  roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


STORMPROOF 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


pETHljEHEM 

steel 
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Grab  a  handful  of  silage  from  a 
Marietta  silo  months  after  storing 
and  you'll  find  it  fresh  and  sweet  .  .  . 
never  sour  or  moldy.  That’s  because 
Marietta’s  concrete  stave  construc¬ 
tion  is  air-tight  plus  an  interior  mem¬ 
brane  coating  that  resists  acids,  pre¬ 
serves  the  nutritious  juices  of  grass 
or  corn  silage. 

In  every  way  a  Marietta  concrete 
silo  is  your  best  investment  for  mod¬ 
ern  silage  keeping  and  feeding.  It’s 
constructed  to  last  a  lifetime  .  .  . 
designed  to  reduce  labor  and  feeding 
costs  .  .  .  provides  weather-safe,  fire- 
safe  protection. 

Find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  have  a 
Marietta  silo  on  your  farm — how  it 
can  actually  pay  for  itself  the  first 
year.  Mail  coupon  for  details. 


MY  MARIETTA 
SILO  KEEPS 
SILAGE 
SMELLING 


FRESH 

AND 

SWEET 


™E  L 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore  21, 

^  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.C.,  Nashville, 

Jf 

Term.,  Jamestown,  N.Y, 

va/tMfa's&isi,  c0°H,o 

Please  send  complete  informa- 

tion 

on  the  Marietta  Concrete 

Silo 

and  my  dealers  name. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

WHEN  YOU  BUY 
SPRINKLE* 
IRRIGATION— 


BUY.; 


'lANDfTfiWO^ 
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,®  Two  Choices: 

ALLUME 
©  STEELUME 

•  Engineered  to 
your  land,  water,  crops. 

•  FREE  estimates,  details,  plans 
at  responsible  dealers  near 
you.  Specify  IRECO. 


Manufactured  by 
IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Eugene,  Oregon 
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Distributed  by: 

SUNSET 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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LIGHTNING 


Its  Causes  and  Dangers 


HUNDERSTORMS,  with 
their  threatening  clouds, 
brilliant  and  deadly  light¬ 
ning  and  crashing  thun¬ 
der,  have  been  feared 
since  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  very  mystery  that 
surrounds  them  has  added  to  their 
fearfulness.  It  was  not  until  the 
famous  experiment  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  with  his  kite,  about  200 
years  ago,  that  we  knew  lightning 
was  a  dischai'ge  of  electricity,  a  big 
brother  of  the  tiny  electric  spark. 

Actually,  lightning  is  the  result, 
not  the  cause,  of  thunderstorms. 
These  form  on  account  of  abnor¬ 
mally  warm,  moist  air  near  the 
earth’s  surface  being  overrun  by 
cooler  air.  Warm  air,  being  the 
lighter,  rises  into  the  cooler  air.  As 
it  rises,  it  cools  and  some  of  the 
moisture  in  it  is  condensed  into  rain 
drops,  releasing  the  latent  heat  of 
vaporization  which  adds  to  its 
bouyancy.  Great  uprushes  that  may 
reach  speeds  of  3,000  feet  per 
minute  result.  These  break  up  the 
large  raindrops  and  this  results  in 
some  of  the  clouds  being  charged 
with  postive  electricity  and  some 
with  negative.  Positive  charges  tend 
to  accumulate  above  the  freezing 
level  in  the  upper  clouds,  and  nega¬ 
tive  charges  below  that  level.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  induce  positive 
charges  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
below  them. 

In  this  way  electrical  charges  may 
be  built  up  that  reach  values  of  30 
million  volts  and  200,000  amperes,  in 
contrast  with  the  110  volts  and  less 
than  15  amperes  in  the  ordinary 
house  current.  This  tremendous 
build-up  of  atmospheric  electricity 
is  capable  of  jumping  two  miles 
from  a  cloud  to  the  earth  and  six  to 
12  miles  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
as  about  98  per  cent  of  lightning  dis¬ 
charges  do. 

Why  Thunder  Comes 

This  rush  of  electricity  through 
the  air  heats  it  to  an  estimated  tem¬ 
perature  of  20,000  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  causing  it  to  become  incandes¬ 
cent.  A  brilliant  flash  results,  which 
we  call  lightning.  The  sudden  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  heated  air  along  the  path 
results  in  sound  waves,  just  as  does 
the  discharge  of  a  gun.  This  sudden 
increase  in  pressure,  plus  what  the 
scientists  call  disassociation  and 
ionization  along  the  path  of  the 
lightning  stroke,  causes  what  we  call 
thunder.  The  explosion  of  a  gun 
takes  place  in  one  spot  and  is  heard 
as  a  single  boom.  In  the  case  of 
lightning  the  expansion  is  along  a 
long  path,  sometimes  a  zig-zag  line, 
almost  instantaneously.  It  takes 
longer  for  the  sound  to  reach  the 
ear  from  the  distant  end  of  the  flash 
than  from  the  near  end  as  sound 
travels  only  about  1,100  feet  per 
second  in  the  air.  The  result  is  the 
familiar  roll  or  rumbling  of  thun¬ 
der.  Echoes  also  add  to  this  rumbling 
effect. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  light¬ 
ning:  streak,  bead,  ribbon,  forked, 
heat,  sheet  and  ball  lightning.  Streak 
lightning  is  the  kind*  ordinarily  seen. 
Bead,  ribbon  and  heat  lightning  have 


about  the  same  characteristics  as 
sheet  lightning.  The  beads  may  be 
caused  by  variations  in  the  lumin¬ 
osity  along  the  channel  of  the  stroke, 
perhaps  by  brush  discharges.  Ribbon 
lightning  is  streak  lightning  with 
multiple  discharges  where  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  blown  about  by  wind.  Forked 
lightning  is  seen  when  several 
strokes  with  apparently  simultane¬ 
ous  paths  pass  from  cloud- to  ground. 
Heat  lightning  is  streak  lightning  so 
far  away  that  the  resulting  thunder 
cannot  be  heard.  Ordinarily,  thunder 
cannot  be  heard  more  than  16  miles 
and  often  not  more  than  half  that 
far.  Sheet  lightning  usually  occurs 
in  clouds  when  they  extent  to  great 
heights.  It  persists  much  longer  than 
streak  lightning  and  lights  up  the 
clouds.  There  are  instances  when 
lightning  does  not  produce  thunder 
and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  them. 

Ball  lightning  is  rare  and  some 
persons  think  it  is  an  optical  illusion, 
but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it 
actually  occurs.  It  appears  as  a 
luminous  ball  of  reddish  color,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  moves 
swiftly  until  reaching  the  ground 
and  usually  explodes  in  from  thi’ee 
to  five  minutes  after  that.  No  reli¬ 
able  explanation  for  it  has  ever  been 
offered. 

Safe  Places  in  Storms 

There  are  many  safe  places  during 
a  thunderstorm  and  many  that  are 
to  be  avoided.  Curiously  enough,  two 
places  in  which  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time 
are  safe :  sitting  inside  an  all-steel 
automobile  and  lying  on  a  metal  bed. 
An  all-steel  automobile  is  perfectly 
safe  as  long  as  a  person  stays  in  it 
and  keeps  the  doors  closed.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  person  steps  out  and  has  one 
foot  on  the  ground  while  his  body  is 
touching  the  frame  of  the  car  just 
as  it  is  struck,  a  short  circuit  is 
made  that  may  result  in  serious  in¬ 
jury.  Lightning  striking  a  house  and 
jumping  to  the  metal  of  a  steel  bed 


Midsummer  comes  as  a  sort  of 
breathing  spell  to  most  farm  fami¬ 
lies.  At  this  season  there  is  a  wel¬ 
come  lull  in  the  pressure  of  every¬ 
day  farm  work.  Crops  are  laid 
by;  the  rush  of  spring  work  is 
no  longer  a  worry;  early  haying 
is  over;  most  garden  and  truck 
crops  have  matured;  and  the  feeding 
of  livestock  is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
since  most  farm  animals  are  now  on 
pasture.  It  is  an  ideal  time  to  plan 
for  that  summer  vacation. 

Most  farm  families,  if  they  will 
take  the  time  to  do  a  little  careful 
planning,  can  certainly  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  getting  away  from 
home  for  a  few  days  at  this  season 
for  a  short  vacation.  Camping  a  few 
days  at  a  lake  or  along  some  stream 
would  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by 
every  member  of  the  family;  or  per¬ 
haps  a  canoe  trip  or  automobile 


will  be  carried  off  without  injuring 
a  person  on  the  bed  provided  no  part 
of  his  body  is  in  contact  with  the 
metal  of  the  bed  or  any  nearby 
metal  object,  such  as  a  radiator.  The 
old  doggerel,  “jumped  in  bed  and 
covered  up  her  head”  has  some  merit 
in  this  case. 

Stay  away  from  trees,  especially 
trees  standing  by  themselves.  Cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  trees,  such  as  oak, 
maple,  walnut  and  elm,  are  especi¬ 
ally  likely  to  be  struck  and  in  such 
a  case  the  lightning  is  liable  to  jump 
to  a  person  near  them.  Beech  and 
birch  trees  are  less  dangerous  but 
occasionally  they  are  struck.  Their 
partial  immunity  may  be  due  to  their 
shallow  root  system  and  possibly  to 
an  oily  substance  in  them.  Stay  away, 
too,  from  wire  fences;  lightning  will 
follow  them  for  miles.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  livestock  have  been  killed  by 
huddling  too  close  to  wire  fences. 

A  bath  tub  is  a  bad  haven  in  a 
thunderstorm.  A  stroke  on  the  house 
may  be  carried  to  the  tub  through 
the  plumbing.  If  one  is  swimming 
when  a  thunderstorm  comes  up,  get 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  If  lightning 
strikes  the  water  or  is  carried  into 
it  from  a  tree,  it  may  not  kill  out¬ 
right  but  is  likely  to  throw  a  person 
into  a  shock  that  will  result  in 
drowning.  If  caught  in  an  open  field, 
one  is  safer  lying  down  than  stand¬ 
ing.  A  man  on  a  tractor  in  an  open 
field  or  on  a  load  of  hay,  is  in  a 
dangerous  situation. 

Lightning  Rods  Are  Protection 

A  large  metal  or  metal  framed 
building,  such  as  a  modern  steel 
reinforced  building,  is  a  safe  place. 
If  in  a  house,  one  should  stay  clear 
of  chimneys,  stoves  and  grates  and 
avoid  being  too  close  to  chimneys  or 
plumbing  that  runs  through  the 
walls.  It  is  best  to  stay  away  from 
open  windows  and  doors.  Lightning 
rods,  properly  installed,  make  a 
building  safe. 

Destructive  as  thundertsorms  are, 
their  beneficial  effects  far  outweigh 
the  damage  they  cause.  Most  of  them 
occur  during  the  crop  growing  sea¬ 
son  and  the  welcome  rains  they 
bring  are  often  crop-savers,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the 
High  Plains  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Without  these  rains,  crop  failures 
would  be  much  more  frequent.  Also, 
they  assist  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  replenishing  the  nitrogen  of  the 
soil.  This  element  is  so  necessary  to 
the  growth  and  production  of  plants 
that  all  life  would  cease  to  exist 
without  it.  Lightning  discharges 
unite  nitrogen  and  oxygen  to  form 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  These  unite  with 
moisture  in  the  air  to  form  either 
nitrous  or  nitric  acid  which  is  carried 
from  the  atmosphere  into  the  ground 
by  rain  and  snow.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  total  of  nearly  five  to 
seven  pounds  per  acre  is  added  to 
the  soil  annually  in  this  way. 

S.  D.  Flora 


touring  would  have  greater  appeal. 
Then  there  are  the  possibilities  of  a 
houseboating  trip  or  of  roaming 
about  with  a  house  trailer.  Motoring 
over  strange  roads  with  nightly 
stops  at  motels  has  certain  attrac¬ 
tions  for  many  people.  It  matters 
little  what  sort  of  vacation  is  con¬ 
templated;  the  thing  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  is  to  have  the  trip  planned 
and  get  started. 

Where  to  go?  There  are  hundreds 
of  places  —  the  seashore,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  State  and  National  parks,  in¬ 
land  lakes,  swimming  beaches,  fish¬ 
ing  resorts,  scenic  spots,  and  the 
like.  Nor  is  it  always  necessary  or 
advisable  to  look  for  a  vacation 
spot  away  off  yonder  in  some  other 
State  or  far-off  wilderness  section. 
There  are  often  many  excellent 
places  near  home,  where  the  family 
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may  find  restful  enjoyment  and  have 
a  very  satisfactory  vacation. 

In  planning  any  vacation  trip,  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  aim  of  the  trip, 
of  what  one  hopes  to  attain  by  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  days  or  weeks  out  in  the 
open.  Is  the  object  enjoyment  and 
rejuvenation?  Whatever  the  object, 
one  wants  to  l’eturn  home  feeling 
rested  and  reinvigorated.  Don’t  over¬ 
do  while  in  vacation,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days.  Don’t  overeat. 
Outdoor  living  usually  creates  a 
greater  appetite,  which  commonly  is 
taken  care  of  by  improved  digestion. 
However,  moderation  in  eating  as 
well  as  in  activity  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Both  definitely  can  be  over¬ 
done  without  one’s  being  aware  of 
it,  especially  by  older  people.  Do 
not  take  your  farm  problems  with 
you  on  the  vacation;  leave  them  at 
home  with  your  discarded  work 
clothes.  Forget  everything  connected 
with  your  business  and  center  your 
attention  around  the  purpose  of  the 
vacation — seeing  things  and  having 
fun. 

What  sort  of  outfit  is  needed?  The 
answer  to  that  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  what  kind  of  vacation  has  been 
planned.  In  general,  one  might  say, 
“Go  light  but  right.”  What  the  vaca¬ 
tionist  needs  to  take  with  him  and 
what  he  should  not  bother  to  take 
will  be  determined  largely  by  whe¬ 
ther  he  expects  to  stay  overnight  at 
motels,  camp  out  in  a  tent,  travel  in 
a  house  trailer,  or  live  in  a  cabin. 
Too,  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
vacation  party  and  their  ages  will 
have  some  bearing  on  the  question. 
Very  young  children  and  aged  per¬ 
sons  need  more  attention  and  com¬ 
forts  than  the  adolescent  and  middle- 
aged  members  of  the  group. 

For  a  vacation  where  a  tent  is  used 
as  living  and  sleeping  quarters,  a 
fairly  complete  camping  outfit  is 
needed.  Besides  a  good  tent  with 
floor  cloth,  there  should  be  beds  and 
bedding,  camp  stove  (gasoline  pres¬ 
sure  stove),  cooking  utensils,  table 
service,  gasoline  lantern,  camp 
chairs,  suitable  camp  clothing  (al¬ 
low  for  frequent  changes),  and  a 
good  supply  of  groceries.  Food  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  plentiful.  Remember, 
appetites  will  be  big,  especially 
among  the  children  and  the  younger 


members  of  the  party.  Of  course,  the 
food  supplies  can  often  be  replen¬ 
ished  from  stores  not  too  far  away 
from  most  camp  sites.  There  is  a 
number  of  other  items  that  will  also 
be  needed  at  various  times  while  in 
camp,  such  as  an  axe,  a  spade,  ham¬ 
mer  and  a  few  nails  of  various  sizes, 
tacks,  as  well  as  fishing  outfits,  sim¬ 
ple  recreational  equipment,  and 
other  articles  at  one’s  option. 

There  are  a  few  special  items  that 
may  help  to  make  the  vacation  more 
enjoyable.  Any  family  who  possesses 
them  should  not  fail  to  include  them 
in  the  equipment.  None  of  them  will 
take  up  much  room  in  the  outfit;  yet 
each  of  them  will  be  found  to  offer 
opportunities  for  pleasure  that  the 
vacationing  family  can  ill  afford  to 
ignore. 

A  camera  is  needed — one  that  is 
easily  operated  and  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  Many  of  the  low-priced 
outfits  take  excellent  pictures.  Carry 
plenty  of  film,  and  use  a  good  light 
meter  for  calculating  exposure.  Fi'eld 
glasses  or  binoculars  can  often  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  the  vaca¬ 
tionist.  These  should  have  a  magnifi¬ 
cation  power  of  six  to  eight  times. 
Keep  the  instrument  in  a  substantial 
case  and  carry  it  on  all  trips  afield. 
Do  not  fail  to  take  some  simple  re¬ 
creational  items  for  the  children,  such 
as  a  ball  and  bat,  bow  and  arrows, 
set  of  dominoes,  deck  of  authors  or 
other  cards,  rope  for  a  swing,  or 
whatever  might  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est.  Usually  in  State  and  National 
parks  there  are  recreational  areas 
where  equipment  is  either  free  or 
may  be  rented  at  reasonable  prices. 

Why  put  off  that  vacation  any 
longer?  By  all  means,  take  a  few 
days  off  this  year  to  make  those 
vacation  dreams  come  true.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  The  entire  family 
will  profit  thereby.  A  few  days  of 
living  out  in  the  open — whether  in 
camp,  on  the  road  in  the  automobile, 
touring  with  a  house  trailer,  or 
canoeing  on  lake  or  stream — will  do 
all  members  of  the  family  much 
good.  When  they  get  back  home  from 
the  vacation,  they  will  feel  like  buck¬ 
ling  down  to  work  with  zest  and  pur¬ 
pose,  such  as  will  carry  them  through 
the  50-odd  weeks  until  vacation  time 
another  year.  Walter  S.  Chansler 


Open  woods  usually  furnish  good  camp  sites  for  vacationers.  Here  a  farm 
family’s  camp  is  set  up  at  one  of  the  good  state  parks. 


To  Kill  Carpenter  Ants 


I  have  carpenter  ants  working  in 
my  wood  floors  and  I  wonder  what 
to  do.  Somebody  has  said  that  I  ought 
to  use  Cyanogas,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  work.  I  think  it  is  too 
poisonous  for  household  use  anyway. 
What  can  I  do?  h.  n.  b. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  infesta¬ 
tion  by  carpenter  ants  is  to  keep 
wood  dry  and  away  from  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  earth.  Sawdust  is  a 
usual  sign  that  the  ants  are  at  work. 
They  vary  in  length  from  a  quarter 
to  a  third  inch  and  are  most  com¬ 
monly  black  in  color. 

You  should  separate  v/ood  sills 
from  concrete  and  masonry  by  coal 
tar  or  asphalt.  To  get  rid  of  the  ants 
you  have,  treat  the  wood  with  five 
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per  cent  chlordane  dust  or  two  per 
cent  solution  of  chlordane  in  kero¬ 
sene.  Obviously  the  kerosene  treat¬ 
ment  will  work  into  the  wood  better. 
You  can  also  use  a  five  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  of  DDT  in  kerosene.  Also 
spray  or  dust  one  of  these  into  cracks 
and  holes  going  to  nests  of  the  ants. 
You  must  eliminate  nearby  moisture. 
The  kerosene  on  the  floors  may  create 
a  little  fire  hazard  and  unpleasant 
odor  for  a  while,  but  it  would  be 
worth  it  to  get  rid  of  the  ants.  Do 
the  work  from  the  bottom  if  you  can. 
Keep  children  away  from  the  DDT  or 
chlordane.  Either  of  these  materials 
is  available  at  hardware  and  farm 
supply  stores.  We  do  not  see  why 
you  should  use  the  Cyanogas  at  all. 
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ARAMITE 

There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre 
investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after 
year,  field  results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you 
can  expect  with  Aramite— -the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

For  more  than  19  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  including 
lima  beans,  the  Miller  Amendment  (Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 


Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 


HARDER  SILOS 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
completely  proyed.  It  has  tremen¬ 
dous  durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption,  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING 


ELECTRA  SYSTEMS 

INSTALLED  ANYWHERE  IBggMBbM 

HOMES,  FARM  BLDGS.,  FIRE  ALARMS 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  EXTINGUISHERS 
INDUSTRIAL  BLDGS. 

75  WEATHERVANE  DESIGNS  -  MARKERS 
Write  for  booklets— estimates  Dpt.  ER 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  representatives  — full  or  part  time 


48  Models  to  Choose  from 

ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICE 
PAID-UP  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
FINANCING  ASSISTANCE 
Think  of  it.  A  spacious  new  home  of  your  own  for 
half  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  house.  A  home  that  will 
be  a  showplace  in  your  community  —  complete  with 
Guaranteed  nationally  branded  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment.  No  hidden  costs.  Enjoy  gracious  living  in  your 
own  horns — NOW.  Prices  start  at  $3325.00. 

1  FRAmTufT  Th  RIFT  HOMES,  INC. 

I  DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  631,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

!  Enclosed  is  25c  for  a  copy  of  your  Home  Plan 
I  Book  with  48  designs  and  floor  plans. 

j  NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

!  Am  also  interested  in  how  I  can  become  a 
I  dealer  for  Franklin  Homes  in  this  area. 


PAINT  ®  OUTSIDE 

TITANIUM,  LEA 0  a..d  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


Open  Letter  No.  3 . . . 

To: 

All  Independent  Dairymen 
and  Producer  Organizations 
From  • 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Dear  Fellow  Dairyman: 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  price  of  milk? 

What  are  you  doing  to  improve  it? 

Are  you  represented  at  milk  hearings  where  your 
milk  prices  are  decided? 

Would  you  like  to  be  represented  by  the  nation’s 
largest  arid  most  powerful  bargaining  cooperative? 

Over  2,000  dairy  farmers  have  joined  Eastern  in  the 
last  year,  swelling  our  ranks  to  over  11,000.  Why? 
Because  Eastern  is  getting  results  for  farmers  and  they 

know  it. 

What  is  Eastern  doing  for  you?  Your  July  milk  check 
will  tell  part  of  the  story. 

Eastern  was  largely  responsible  for  the  10-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  your  Class  I- A  price  for  July.  As  announced  by 
the  Government  on  June  15,  Eastern  is  given  credit  for 
the  Secretary’s  decision  on  the  same  date  to  increase  your 
Class  III  (manufacturing)  price  by  the  following  amounts: 
July  through  November — 13  cents;  December  through 
February — 10  cents;  March  and  April— 8  cents;  May  and 
June — 5  cents. 

This  Class  III  decision  would  add  about  $5,000,000  to 
producer  income.  As  might  be  expected,  it  aroused  a  great 
uproar  among  Class  III  handlers.  We  regret  that  on  June 
27  the  Secretary  issued  another  decision  on  Class  III  which 
could  cancel  the  gains  to  producers  in  his  June  15  decision. 

In  defense  of  the  earlier  decision,  and  to  provide  a  still 
further  increase  in  the  Class  III  price,  Eastern  has  filed 
objections  to  counteract  an  obvious  pressure  move  to  erase 
the  gains  made  in  the  original  decision. 

Eastern  is  now  busily  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
federal  milk  regulation  for  Northern  New  Jersey  and  to 
correct  existing  weaknesses  in  the  New  York  Order.  These 
are  the  two  biggest  issues  affecting  your  income.  Eastern’s 
program  will  put  more  dollars  in  your  pocket  than  any 

other  plan  that  has  been  proposed. 

Eastern  is  using  its  best  efforts  at  this  time  to  obtain 
regulation  in  New  Jersey  and  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  New  York  Order.  Regulation  in  the  upstate  markets, 
where  the  hearing  is  now  being  conducted,  is  important, 
but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  and  delay  prompt 
action  on  the  two  basic  issues.  All  dairymen  should  attend 
the  hearing  as  it  moves  into  their  own  localities. 

Eastern  is  publishing  an  up-to-the  minute,  streamlined 
“Farm-Letter”  as  a  free  service  to  keep  dairymen  informed 
of  important  developments  affecting  their  milk  checks. 
Would  you  like  to  receive  this  Letter  every  month?  If  so, 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us. 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

403  LARNED  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE 
403  LARNED  BUILDING 
SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK 

I  would  like  to  receive  fhe  “Eastern  Farm  Letter.” 


Name 


Address 


1956  Farm  Fairs  in  Pennsylvania 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Adams  County . 

..Aug.  21-25 

Albion  (Erie  Co.) . 

..Sept.  13-15 

Allegheny  County . 

..Library  . 

..Aug.  30-Sept. 3 

Allentown  (Lehigh  Co.) . 

..Sept.  16-22 

Beaver  Community  (Snyder  Co.)... 

..Beaver  Springs.. 

..Sept.  19-22 

Bedford  County . 

..Aug.  6-11 

Bellwood- Antis  (Blair  Co.) . 

.  .Bellwood  . 

..Sept.  18-20 

Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.) . 

.  .Bloomsburg  . 

..Sept.  24-29 

Blue  Valley  Fm.  Show  (N’ampton  Co.)Bangor  . 

..Aug.  15-18 

Butler  (Butler  Co.) . 

.  .Butler  . 

.  .Aug.  6-11 

Butler  Farm  Show  (Butler  Co.) _ 

..Roe  Airport . 

..Aug.  15-17 

Cambria  County . 

.  .Ebensburg  . 

.  .Sept.  3-8 

Carlisle  (Cumberland  Co.) . 

.  .Carlisle  . 

..Aug.  13-19 

Centre  County  Grange . 

..Centre  Hall . 

.  Aug.  25-30 

Claysburg  Community  (Blair  Co.). 

..Claysburg  . 

..Sept.  12-14 

Clearfield  County . 

..Clearfield  . 

..Aug.  1-6 

Cochranton  (Crawford  Co.) . 

.  .Cochranton  . 

..Sept.  5-8 

Crawford  County  . 

.  Meadville  . 

.Aug.  20-25 

Dayton  (Armstrong  Co.) . 

.Dayton  . 

.Aug.  14-18 

!  Delaware  Valley  (Pike  Co.) . 

.  Milford  . 

.Aug.  23-25 

Dillsburg  (York  Co.) . 

.  Dillsburg  . 

.Oct.  18-20 

Edinboro  (Erie  Co.) . 

.Edinboro  . 

..Sept.  13-15 

Ephrata  Farm  Days  (Lancaster  Co.) 

.  Ephrata  . 

.Sept.  26-29 

Fayette  County  . 

.Uniontown  . 

.Aug.  6-9 

F.  &  M.  Ag.  Show  (Clarion  Co.) .... 

.New  Bethlehem.. 

.Aug.  15-17 

Forest  County . 

.Tionesta  . 

.Aug.  28-Sept. 1 

Fulton  County . 

.McConnellsburg  . 

.Aug.  22-25 

Gifford  Community  (McKean  Co.).. 

.Gifford  . 

.Aug.  23-25 

Goshen  Country  (Chester  Co.).... 

.West  Chester . 

.July  30-Aug.  4 

Gratz  (Dauphin  Co.) . 

.Gratz  . 

.Sept.  16-22 

Greene  County . 

.Waynesburg  . 

.Aug.  14-18 

Greene-Dreher-Sterling  (Wayne  Co.) 

.Newfoundland 

.Aug.  23-25 

Green  Township  (Indiana  Co.) . 

.Cookport  . 

•  Sept.  13-15 

Harford  (Susquehanna  Co.) . 

.Harford  . 

.Sept.  6-8 

Harrold  Comm.,  (Westmoreland  Co.)  .Greensburg 

.Aug.  22-25 

Hollidaysburg  Farm  Show  (Blair  Co.)Hollidaysburg 

•  Oct.  9-11 

Huntingdon  County . 

..Huntingdon  . 

•  Aug.  16-21 

Indiana  County  . 

.Indiana  . 

•  Aug.  20-25 

Jacktown  (Greene  Co.) . 

.Wind  Ridge . 

•  Aug.  8-11 

Jefferson  Comm.  (Lackawanna  Co.). 

.Mt.  Cobb . 

.Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Juniata  County . 

.Port  Royal . 

.Sept.  3-8 

Junior  Achievement  (Columbia  Co.) 

.Bloomsburg  . 

•  Aug.  20-22 

Junior  Beef  and  Lamb  Show . 

.Pittsburgh  . 

.Nov.  6-8 

Kimberton  (Chester  Co.) . 

.Kimberton  . 

•  July  18-28 

Kutztown  (Berks  Co.) . 

.Kutztown  . 

•  Aug.  20-25 

Lawrence  County  . 

.New  Castle . 

.Aug.  22-24 

Lehighton  (Carbon  Co.) . 

.Lehighton  . 

.Sept.  3-8 

Lower  Mahanoy (Northumberland  Co. )Dalmatia  . 

.Oct.  4-6 

Lycoming  County . 

.Hughesville  . 

•  Sept.  10-15 

Manheim  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Manheim  . 

.Oct.  4-6 

McKean  County  . 

.Smethport  . 

.Sept,  3-8 

Montour-DeLong  (Montour  Co.) . . . . 

.  Washingtonville  .. 

•  Sept  19-21 

Morrison  Cove  (Blair  Co.) . 

.Martinsburg  . 

•  Oct.  9-11 

Mt.  Joy  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Mt.  Joy . 

.Oct.  10-13 

Myerstown  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

.Myerstown  . 

•  Oct.  10-12 

Nazareth  (Northampton  Co.) . 

.Nazareth  . 

.Nov.  15-17 

New  Holland  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.New  Holland . 

.Oct.  3-6 

North  Bedford  County . 

.Yellow  Creek . 

.Oct.  4-6 

North  East  (Erie  Co.) . 

.North  East . 

■  Sept.  27-29 

North  Wayne  Community  (Wayne  Co.) Lakewood  . 

.Aug.  14-18 

Oley  Valley  (Berks  Co.) . 

•  Oley  . 

•  Sept.  27-29 

Oswayo  Valley  (Potter  Co.) . 

.Millport  . 

.Aug.  15-18 

Ox  Hill  (Indiana  Co.) . 

.Ox  Hill . 

.Sept.  3-5 

Pleasant  Valley  (Fayette  Co.) . 

.Connellsville  . 

•  Sept.  4-8 

P.  O.  S.  of  A.  (Juniata  Co.) . 

.  Oriental  . 

•  Aug.  15-19 

Pymatuning  (Mercer  Co.) . 

.Jamestown  . 

•  Sept.  13-15 

Reading  (Berks  Co.) . 

.Reading  . 

.Sept.  9-16 

Rostraver  Twshp.  (Westmoreland  Co.)Rostraver  . 

•  Aug.  14-16 

Shanksville  Comm.  (Somerset  Co.).. 

.  Shanksville  . 

.Sept.  12-15 

Sinking  Valley  Farm  Show  (Blair  Co.)Sinking  Valley  — 

.Oct.  4-6 

Somerset  County . 

Meyersdale  . 

.Aug.  27-Sept. 1 

South  Lebanon  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

.Iona  . 

.Oct.  2-5 

South  Mountain  (Adams  Co.) . 

.Arendtsville  . 

.Sept.  4-8 

Sparta  (Crawford  Co.) . 

.Spartansburg  . 

■  Sept  13-15 

Stanton  (Westmoreland  Co.) . 

.New  Stanton . 

•  Aug.  15-18 

Sullivan  County . 

.Forksville  . 

.Aug.  29:Sept.l 

Tioga  County  . 

.Mansfield  . 

.Aug.  29-Sept. 1 

Tioga  Valley  (Tioga  Co.) . 

.  Tioga  . 

.Aug.  22-25 

Tri-Township  (Northumberland  Co.) 

.  Montandon  . 

.Sept.  19-22 

Troy  (Bradford  Co.) . 

.Troy  . 

.Sept.  12-15 

Turbotville  (Northumberland  Co.).. 

.Turbotville  . 

•  Aug.  7-11 

Unionville  (Chester  Co.) . 

.Unionville  . 

.Oct.  4-6 

Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  (Montg.  Co.)E.  Greenville . 

.Sept.  20-22 

V.  F.  W.  Farm  Fair  (Bradford  Co.). 

.Towanda  . 

.July  30-Aug.  4 

Washington  County . 

.Washington  . 

.Aug.  21-25 

Waterford  Community  (Erie  Co.)... 

.Waterford  . 

.Sept.  5-8 

Wattsburg  (Erie  Co.) . 

.Wattsburg  . 

.Aug.  28-Sept.l 

Wayne  County . 

.Honesdale  . 

.Sept  11-15 

West  End  (Monroe  Co.) . 

.Gilbert  . 

.Aug.  29 

West  End  (Union  Co.) . 

Laurelton  . 

.Sept.  5-8 

West  Lampeter  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Lampeter  . 

.Sept.  26-28 

Westmoreland  County  . 

.Westmoreland  ... 

.Aug.  22-24 

York-Interstate  (York  Co.) . 

.York  . . 

.Sept.  11-15 

Youngsville  (Warren  Co.) . 

.Youngsville  . 

.Aug.  5-8 

Poultry  &  Farm  Show  (Fayette  Co.). 

.Uniontown  . 

.Jan.  1-4,  1957  1 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show . 

.Harrisburg  . 

.Jan.  14-18,1957  1 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


"Grow  Fewer  Potatoes 
for  Higher  Returns 99 


What  I  am  writing  is  directed 
mostly  to  potato  growers,  but  it 
might  also  fit  other  farmers.  Fifty 
years  ago  last  Summer  I  grew  po¬ 
tatoes  on  Long  Island  and  sold  them 
at  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel,  an  aver¬ 
age  price  at  the  time.  Last 
Summer,  Long  Island  potato  grow¬ 
ers  received  50  to  70  cents  per 
hundredweight  for  their  potatoes, 
or  30  to  50  cents  per  bushel;  losses 
of  $100  per  acre  were  common. 
Yet  under  earlier  price  supports, 
with  no  quotas,  the  growers  were  on 
the  way  to  bankrupting  the  nation. 
Having  the  chance  to  choose  price 
supports  with  quotas  or  no  support 
at  all,  they  chose  the  latter.  Last 
year  growers  planted  10  per  cent 
more  potatoes  than  the  market  re¬ 
quired,  and  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  surplus.  Now,  I  understand, 
they  have  planted  equal  amounts  or 
more  this  year.  Is  there  any  sense 
in  all  this?  Do  the  growers  like  it 
this  way?  Knowledge  of  potato  grow¬ 
ing  has  increased  500  per  cent  in  50 
years.  In  the  same  time  knowledge  of 
marketing  them  has  decreased  50 
per  cent. 

One  solution  proposed  is  for 
small  growers  to  quit  and  go  to  work 
for  the  big  growers.  This  has  been 
expressed  very  frequently  recently 
by  big  growers  and  farm  specialists. 
It  is  thought  crazy  or  worse,  however, 
to  express  the  opinion  that  20  grow¬ 
ers  of  five  acres  of  potatoes  each  have 
as  much  a  right  to  make  a  living 
as  one  grower  of  100  acres.  Does  it 
make  sense  for  potatoes  to  sell  at  a 
price  equal  to  or  less  than  50  years 
ago?  Wages  have  increased  800  per 
cent,  meat  prices  400  per  cent,  cars 
300  per  cent,  farm  machinery  400  per 
cent,  and  taxes  500  per  cent.  Last 
year  the  potato  growers  received  a 
1905  price  for  their  crop  and  paid 
a  1955  price  for  everything  they 
bought  or  hired. 

Another  solution  offered  is  adver¬ 
tising.  Everyone  in  Maine  agrees 
that  Maine  potatoes  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  Everyone  in  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  agrees  that 
Long  Island  potatoes  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  same  goes  for  all  po¬ 
tato  growing  sections.  All  that  the 
advertising  and  cooperation  amount 
to  is  one  section  competing  against 
another  at  a  return  of  50  cents  per 
hour.  Anyway,  when  a  consumer  has 
eaten  all  the  potatoes  he  wants,  it 
is  hard  to  cram  a  few  more  down  his 
throat  by  advertising.  Many  times 
when  potatoes  are  plentiful  and 
cheap,  No.  2  potatoes  are  on  the 


markets  at  a  price  which  returns  the 
growers  nothing.  Yet  every  bushel 
spoils  the  sale  of  a  No.  1  bushel. 

An  eight  or  10  per  cent  surplus 
means  the  difference  between  30 
cents  and  $2.00  for  potatoes,  or  the 
difference  of  $3,000  and  $18,000  on 
a  10, 000-bushel  crop.  (There  would 
be  9,000  bushels  for  the  higher 
gross,  10  per  cent  or  1,000  bushels 
being  removed).  For  $15,000,  could 
not  a  potato  grower  afford  to  take 
a  quota  of  10  per  cent  less  than  last 
year?  Farm  experts  recommend  big¬ 
ger  business,  bigger  crops,  reduced 
expenses,  less  acreage,  and  more 
efficient  use  of  help  and  machinery. 
What  good  is  it  all  with  potatoes 
at  30  to  50  cents  a  bushel?  If  last 
Summer,  when  potatoes  were  30 
cents  a  bushel,  every  grower  in  the 
country  made  arrangements  for  some 
disinterested  contractor  to  go 
through  one  row  in  10  with  a  roto- 
tiller  or  rotovator — anything  so  long 
as  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  abso¬ 
lutely  destroyed — he  and  his  help 
could  have  had  a  week  or  10-day  vaca¬ 
tion.  When  this  was  over,  he  could 
have  started  digging  and  sold  pota¬ 
toes  just  as  fast  as  he  could  at  $2.00 
per  bushel.  Many  growers  keep  their 
acreage  up  so  that  they  will  have 
a  larger  quota  if  and  when  quotas 
do  come. 

The  know-it-alls  keep  telling  us  that 
supply  and  demand  govern  the  price. 
Why  not  regulate  the  supply  to  the 
demand?  It  would  be  ideal  if  the 
growers  throughout  the  country 
could  cooperate,  establish  quotas, 
and  get  a  fair  price. 

How  about  something  like  this? 
Get  Uncle  Sam  to  establish  and  en¬ 
force  quotas  low  enough  so  we  could 
sell  our  potatoes  at  $2.00  or  $3.00 
per  bushel.  Then  we  shall  not  need 
price  supports.  Compared  to  prices 
of  50  years  ago,  potatoes  should 
bring  the  grower  $3.00,  $4.00  or  $5.00 
per  bushel.  Why  not  accept  quotas, 
and  again  be  respected  citizens?  The 
most  that  we  should  ask  of  the 
government  would  be  to  enforce  the 
quotas,  to  make  sure  all  land  taken 
out  of  potatoes  be  planted  to  con¬ 
servation  crops,  and  to  pay  for  the 
seed. 

I  sometimes  think  potatoes  taste 
better  and  sell  better  when  they  are 
high.  A  few  years  ago  I  sold  my 
entire  crop  at  $3.00  per  bushel  in 
three  weeks.  The  following  year  it 
took  three  months  to  sell  the  crop 
at  $1.50.  E.  H.  Havens 

Connecticut 


The  dollar  value  of  farm  land  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  but  more  slowly, 
during  the  four  months  which  ended 
on  March  1,  the  USDA  reports.  The 
average  value  increase  during  the 
period  was  only  one  per  cent  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  Delaware 
was  up  two  per  cent,  New  Jersey 
four  per  cent  and  New  York  farm 
land  increased  in  value  by  two  per 
cent.  Land  prices  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont  slipped  down  one  per 
per  cent  during  the  period,  while 
Maine  farmlands  lost  two  per  cent. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire  were  unchanged.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  land  prices  rose  one  per 
cent,  as  did  Maryland’s.  Nationally, 
land  prices  in  the  deep  south  were 
up  sharply,  but  the  large  bloc  of 
Plain  States,  subject  to  drought, 
slipped  in  sale  value. 

The  increase  during,  the  four- 
month  period  was  the  least  during 
any  period  of  similar  length  during 
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the  past  two  years,  but  U.  S.  farm 
land  on  the  average  managed  to  hit 
a  new  record  high  in  price.  The  fact 
that  there  was  any  increase  at  all  is 
a  contradiction  since  farm  real  es¬ 
tate  values  generally  follow  farm 
product  prices  up  or  down.  In  the 
last  two  years  of  dropping  farm 
prices,  land  prices  have  shot  upward. 
Part  of  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  farms  are  getting  bigger,  through 
the  process  of  small  farms  going  out 
of  business  and  being  absorbed  by 
neighboring  big  farms.  Big  farms  are 
expanding  their  operations  in  order 
.to  cut  costs  of  production.  Small 
farmers,  even  those  producing  com¬ 
modities  the  prices  of  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  government,  often 
find  that  even  price  supports  cannot 
return  a  profit  on  small  production 
while  acreage  allotments  are  holding 
down  the  amounts  they  can  produce. 

The  greatest  factor  of  all  in  keep¬ 
ing  farm  land  prices  high,  however, 
is  the  widespread  optimism  about 
the  future  market  for  farm  produce 
and  the  future  trend  of  prices.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  are  breaking  even  or  turn¬ 
ing  a  profit  even  in  these  relatively 
(Continued  on  Page  495) 


"pipe  it  and  forget  it" 

with  YARDLEY  PLASTIC  PIPE.,. 


it’s  approved  by  the 


NATIONAL  SANITATION  FOUNDATION 


Always  look  for 
the  Yardley  im¬ 
print  on  the  pipe 


Look  for  this  green 
tag  certifying  that 
Yardley  pipe  is 
made  with  new 
resin  —  Du  Pont 
“Alathon”  25. 


for  drinking  water 

There  is  one  plastic  pipe  of  guaranteed  qual¬ 
ity — that  is  Yardley.  Once  it’s  in,  you  can 
forget  it!  Yardley  is  made  of  Du  Pont  "Ala- 
thon”  25  . . .  the  polyethylene  resin  especially 
formulated  for  plastic  pipe.  "Alathon”  25 
provides  higher  burst  strength  and  permanent 
toughness  .  .  .  your  assurance  of  lasting  per¬ 
formance  under  the  most  severe  conditions. 

Yardley  plastic  pipe  is  easy  to  identify. 
Look  for  Yardley  imprint  on  the  pipe,  the 
seal  of  approval  of  the  National  Sanitation 
Foundation,  and  the  green  triangle  tag  that 
certifies  the  pipe  is  made  with  all-new  resin, 
"Alathon”  25. 

Insist  on  Yardley  —  the  plastic  pipe  that 
gives  you  3-way  protection  .  .  .  accept  no 
substitute. 


YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO.  142  parsons  avenue,  columbus  is.  ohio 

In  Canoda:  Daymond  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Onl.  •  Export  Sales:  f.  and  J  Meyer,  115  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  U.S.Ai 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 

The  50th  Anni-^ 
versary  Unadilla 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-716  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Do  you  HATE  FLIES? 

ACT  NOW!  Enclose  $1.00  (ppd.)  and  keep  your 
outside  areas  ‘fly-free’  for  years  to  come.  Fly 
trap  is  metal,  scientifically  designed.  Season’s 
supply  of  fly  killing  Lindane  included.  Direct 
selling  from  manufacturer  to  consumer  gives  you 
the  benefit  of  this  new  low  price  of  $1.00  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Send  $1.00  to: 

FLY  KING,  Dept.  F, 

3324  W.  VICTORY  BLVD.,  BURBANK,  CALIF. 

Lindane  refills  50  cts.  —  Jumbo  pkg.  90  cts. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected •  Qu ick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.(. 
30!  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

■  Tel.  HUbbard  7-401 


You'll  get  better  results  with  your  chain  saw 
when  you  operate  and  maintain  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  manufacturer's  directions.  Here  are  a 
few  key  reference  manuals: 

1.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
INSTRUCTIONS  issued  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  your  chain  saw. 

2.  OREGON'1'  CHIPPER  CHAIN  FILING 
and  MAINTENANCE  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS. 

3.  OREGON®  CHISEL  CHAIN  FILING 
and  MAINTENANCE  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS. 

4.  OREGON®  CROSSCUT  CHAIN  FIL¬ 
ING  and  MAINTENANCE  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS. 

Obtain  these  and  other  valuable  guides 
to  efficient  chain  saw  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  free  from  your  chain  saw  dealer. 
Follow  his  advice,  and  manufacturer  in¬ 
structions,  and  your  chain  saw  will  do  an 
outstanding  job  for  you. 

When  you  have  a  chain  saw  problem  of 
any  kind . . . 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


Yours  for  saw  chain 
at  its  best. 

-3ait-3ile  Jxeddie 
OF  OREGON 


OREGOr-fZE  YOUR  SAW 
with  OREGON®  CHAIN  and  ACCESSORIES 

©  Copyright  1955  by 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  C0RP. 

'  PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Gallon  Jug  in  New  Jersey 

THE  reinstatement  of  retail  milk  price  con¬ 
trols  in  New  Jersey  has  brought  about 
some  hasty  inequities  in  the  pricing  of  gallon 
jug  milk. 

There  is,  for  example,  one  enterprising  pro¬ 
ducer-dealer  who  has  been  selling  his  milk 
in  gallon  jugs  in  a  bulk  dispenser  at  his  farm. 
His  price  has  been  85  cents  a  gallon  and  he 
has  no  reason  or  desire  to  sell  his  milk  at  any 
higher  price.  Nevertheless,  the  Office  of  Milk 
Industry  in  Trenton  has  instructed  this  dairy 
farmer  that  his  price  to  consumers  must  be 
not  less  than  92  cents. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  no 
specific  price  for  gallon  jug  milk  in  the  new 
price  regulations.  The  minimum  price  of  92 
cents  a  gallon  is  comparable  to  the  store  price 
of  quart-container  milk,  with  a  slight  quantity 
discount.  The  fact  that  these  gallon-size  farm 
sales  in  bulk  dispensers  eliminate  most  of  the 
burdensome  labor,  handling  and  transporta¬ 
tion  costs,  is,  to  date,  being  disregarded  by 
New  Jersey’s  Office  of  Milk  Industry. 

In  another  somewhat  similar  situation,  a 
dealer  in  North  Jersey  has  been  directed  to 
boost  his  price  on  half-gallon  jugs  to  48  cents. 
His  price  has  been  38  cents  to  consumers  at 
his  milk  plant. 

The  large-unit  package,  especially  in  gallon 
size,  is  already  proven  as  an  effective  booster 
of  fluid  milk  sales.  The  bulk  dispenser,  or 
vending  machine,  has  also  proven  itself  to  be 
equally  effective.  To  curb  such  sales  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  to  consumers  may  be  a  boon 
to  competing,  less  efficient  dealers,  but  it  is  a 
distinct  disservice  to  dairy  farmers.  The  New 
Jersey  milk  authorities  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
consider  their  present  decision  which  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  haste  and  therefore  should  not  be 
repented  in  leisure. 


Is  It  a  Marketwide  Service? 

AS  a  result  of  the  decision  in  the  Grant 
case  upholding  the  legality  of  coopera¬ 
tive  payments,  some  $3,000,000,  representing 
cooperative  payments  held  in  escrow  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  Grant  case,  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  this  fund  was  accumulated 
under  the  original  cooperative  payment  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Federal  Order:  the  balance  is 
subject  to  the  new  provisions  which  impose 
on  each  cooperative  the  obligation  to  render 
marketwide  services  as  a  condition  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  such  payments. 

How  can  the  distribution  of  such  earmarked 
moneys  to  members  of  one  cooperative  be 
considered  as  a  marketwide  service —  in  other 
words,  to  benefit  all  producers?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  compliance  with  the  actual  intent  of 
even  the  original  order  would  dictate  against 
such  disbursement. 

These  escrow  funds  were  collected  from 
all  producers  and,  if  there  is  no  marketwide 
use  to  which  the  League  management  can  put 
such  moneys,  they  should  be  paid  out  to  those 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  were 
collected.  The  spirit  of  the  original  order 
should  be  complied  with;  the  letter  of  the  new 
provisions  must  be  complied  with. 


To  Keep  the  Quality  in  Grain 

OISTURE,  rodents  and  insects  are  the 
chief  foes  in  a  farm’s  fight  to  store  grain 
successfully.  Generally,  the  small  grains  must 
have  a  moisture  content  no  greater  than  13 
per  cent  if  hot  spots,  fermentation  and  decay 
are  not  to  set  in.  The  grains  must  be  matured 
in  the  field,  and  then  they  must  be  kept  dry. 
Whatever  the  construction  of  farm  grain  bins, 
or  whether  bought  or  built,  they  must  be 
weather-proof.  Some  of  these  are  already 
adapted  for  attachment  of  heated-  or  free-air 
drying  systems;  others  can  be  altered  for  in¬ 
stallation.  Where  moisture  is  not  adequately 
reduced  in  the  field  or  in  consequent  handling, 
these  can  well  be  used  to  bring  it  down.  They 
are  a  part  of  many  farms’  grain  handling 
equpiment.  Portable  crop  driers  may  also  be 
used  to  drive  off  moisture  from  grain  before 
it  is  put  into  storage;  and  there  are  com¬ 
mercial  drying  services  available.  However  it 
is  accomplished,  naturally  or  artificially,  grains 
should  go  into  storage  with  most  moisture 
removed. 

Although  rodent-proof  bins  will  virtually 
assure  that  no  rats  or  mice  get  into  the  grain, 
the  little  animals  always  seem  able,  somehow, 
to  find  an  avenue  of  entry.  Consequently,  effec¬ 
tive  rat  killers  like  warfarin  and  pival- 
indandione  around  the  grain  area,  and  gener¬ 
ally  around  the  farm,  will  serve  as  extra  safe- 
storage  insurance.  Nor  should  the  rat-control 
capacity  of  cats  be  forgotten  even  in  these 
modern  days  of  killing  rats  with  chemicals. 
This  year  there  can  be  no  more  than  one 
rodent  pellet  per  pint  of  grain  if  it  is  to  be 
shipped  interstate  or  put  under  government 
loan. 

The  grain  insect  problem  can  almost  be 
solved  by  thoroughly  cleaning  the  bins  and 
spraying  them  with  insecticides  like  DDT  or 
methoxychlor  before  filling.  The  combine 
should  be  cleaned  and  sprayed,  too.  If  event- 


On  Family  Unity 

Midsummer  is  family  reunion  time — the  time 
when  widely  scattered  members  of  the  family 
gather  at  the  old  home  farm  to  strengthen  the 
ties  which  bind  them  together  more  closely. 
Having  done  some  travelling,  and  also  having  had 
a  curiosity  for  tracing  westward  migrations  from 
New  York  and  New  England  homes,  we  look 
upon  the  family  reunion  as  a  truly  sacred  event. 
There  are  many  important  facts  and  memories 
overlooked  by  some  families,  all  of  which  may  be 
refreshed  at  reunion  time,  and  only  then? 

First,  there  is  family  history.  We  have  found 
too  many  families  ignorant  of  their  traditions. 
There  are  many  wonderful  stories  that  have  been 
forgotten  or  will  be  as  soon  as  the  elders  are 
gone.  These  should  be  refreshed  while  they  are 
still  living,  reduced  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a 
family  reunion  scrapbook.  A  family  historian 
should  be  named  for  every  reunion,  and  the 
work  of  the  historian  reported  at  each  reunion. 
A  family  history  should  be  filed  and*  kept.  There 
are  many  youths  who  have  taken  typing  in  schools 
and  they  are  familiar  with  a  mimeograph.  The 
history  could  be  readily  duplicated,  bound  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  added  pages  from  year 
to  year. 

At  every  family  reunion  photographs  are  al¬ 
ways  snapped,  only  later  to  be  passed  around  and 
lost.  Pictures  taken  by  every  camera  enthusiast 
should  be  filed  with  the  historian,  with  the  date, 
the  names  of  the  persons  and  their  addresses. 
Old  albums  and  pictures  should  be  brought  to  the 
reunion,  and-  names  and  important  dates  written 
on  the  backs  or  in  some  way  attached  to  the 
pictures. 

Every  branch  of  the  family  should  make  out  its 
own  branch  of  the  family  tree  to  be  filed  with 
the  historian.  Old  letters  and  records  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  and  all  old  Bibles  preserved. 
There  may  also  be  old  diaries  and  account  books. 
We  have  at  hand  a  letter  which  was  written  by 
a  young  bride  who  had  migrated  from  the  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  to  Hillsdale  County,  Michigan,  before 
the  Civil  War,  as  many  families  did;  We  have 
visited  her  girlhood  home,  as  well  as  the  home 
of  her  later  life  several  hundred  miles  apart.  The 
pattern  of  life  revealed  in  her  letter  is  more  than 
fact — it  is  romance. 

We  fear  that  the  old  days  of  visiting,  of  close 
family  contacts,  and  of  story  telling  are  yielding 
to  the  fast  trends  of  modern  life.  This  should  be 
arrested  wherever  possible.  There  are  many 
virtues  and  advantages  in  family  solidarity.  The 
adage,  “to  be  well  knit  is  to  be  strong”,  applies  to 
families  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Walter  Jack 

Pennsylvania 


ual  trouble  is  expected  from  insects,  a  pro¬ 
tective  powder  of  pyrethrins  combined  with 
piperonyl  butoxide  should  be  mixed  into  the 
grain  by  sprinkling  over  the  top  of  the  load 
or  running  it  up  through  the  elevator  with  an 
automatic  applicator.  If  even  with  these  precau¬ 
tions  insects  eventually  appear — grain  should 
be  probed  every  month  during  storage  to  check 
its  condition,  they  can  be  killed  by  spraying 
cr  sprinkling  fumigants  like  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  or  ethylene  dichloride-carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  over  the  surface  of  the  grain.  Turning 
of  the  grain  is  a  valuable  practice  for  safe 
storage  of  grain  wherever  it  can  be  done. 

Because  during  the  storage  period  moisture 
will  tend  to  collect  at  top  levels  of  grain,  it  is 
■worthwhile  to  provide  ventilation  by  fans  or 
louvres  in  the  roof  or  side  elevations  of  the 
grain  structure.  These  should  be  screened  to 
prevent  entry  of  birds.  All  in  all,  it  should  be 
the  aim  to  harvest  clean  ripe  grain  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  to  store  it  so  it  will  be  of  the  same 
good  quality  next  Fall  and  Winter. 


The  Potato  Situation 

AT  the  present  writing  there  is  some  un- 
certainty  in  the  estimates  of  the  potato 
crop.  The  USDA  has  taken  to  reporting  it  in 
hundredweights  rather  than  bushels,  and  its 
predictions  on  the  fall  crop  in  upper  New 
York  State  and  Maine,  as  well  as  for  the  stor¬ 
age  crop  on  Long  Island,  will  not  be  released 
until  next  month.  So  far,  cold  weather  has  cut 
production  in  winter,  spring  and  early  summer 
areas,  and  prices  have  remained  high.  The 
late-summer  crop,  however,  may  be  somewhat 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  About  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  the  fall  crop  at  the  present  time 
is  that  it  will  be  somewhat  reduced;  its  acreage 
is  down  0.4  per  cent.  Total  1956  potato  acre¬ 
age  is  down  one  per  cent. 

The  predicted  increase  in  the  whole  late- 
summer  crop  comes  as  a  surprise;  the  harvest 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  potatoes  in 
that  season  will  probably  be  reduced  consider¬ 
ably.  Some  of  the  predicted  increase  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  great  rise  in  Long  Island’s 
so-called  late-summer  supply;  it  is  almost 
double  last  year’s.  But  these  are  potatoes 
which  go  straight  to  market  and  are  not  to  be 
stored.  Consequently,  the  predicted  increase 
may  result  from  growers’  expectations  that  the 
nationwide  potato  supply  will  be  low  enough 
to  justify  quick  movement  of  the  crop  to  well- 
priced  early  markets.  Long  Island  growers 
have  been  unwilling  to  give  much,  if  any, 
support  to  a  marketing  agreement  which  would 
divert  price-depressing  surpluses. 

The  argument  of  the  practical  potatoman  to 
“grow  fewer  potatoes  for  greater  returns”  on 
page  483  of  this  issue  may  well  be  borne  out 
in  practice  this  year.  His  and  others’  early- 
season  fears  that  more  potatoes  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  than  last,  however,  will  prob¬ 
ably,  and  fortunately,  not  be  realized. 


Brevities 

“Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  the  eye;  hide  me 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.”  —  Psa.  17:8. 

The  1956  National  Duroc  Congress  will  be  held 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  July  25-27.  Emphasis  at 
the  Congress  will  be  on  meat-type  Duroc  swine. 

It  is  reported  that  the  USDA  has  accepted  the 
claims  made  for  Diazinon  as  a  spray  or  dust  to 
control  aphids,  Colorado  and  flea  beetles  on 
potatoes. 

Thinned  out,  brown  spots  on  lawns  may  be 
caused  by  grubs  of  Japanese  beetle,  rose  chafer 
and  native  insects  feeding  on  grass  roots.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  with  DDT,  ehlordane,  or  dieldrin 
is  reported  effective  in  correcting  the  unsightly 
condition. 

Until  September,  fruit,  vegetables  and  soil 
originating  in  certain  areas  of  the  nine  Northeast 
States  must  have  Federal-State  certification  that 
they  will  transmit  no  Japanese  beetles  before  they 
can  be  legally  shipped  to  regions  outside  the 
whole  area.  Central  and  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  are  not  included  in  the  quaran¬ 
tined  area. 

An  effective  all-purpose  vegetable  insect-dis¬ 
ease  spray  is  one-half  cup  of  50  per  cent  wettable 
methoxychlor  powder  (Marlate  50,  Methoxychlor 
50-W,  et  al. ) ,  four  tablespoonfuls  25  per  cent 
wettable  malathion  powder  (Malathon,  Malathon 
25W  et  al.),  and  one-half  cup  65  per  cent  wettable 
zineb  powder  (Dithane  Z-78,  Parzate  Zineb, 
Ortho  Zineb,  et  al.,  ),  all  in  three  gallons  of 
water. 
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When  you  take  everything  into 
consideration,  you’ll  agree  it 
costs  less  to  own  a  Ford  Truck. 
Ford  costs  start  low — Ford  costs 
stay  low! 

You  probably  know  that  the 
factory-suggested  list  prices  of 
Ford  Trucks  are  scaled  right 
down  with  the  lowest.  What  you 
may  not  know  is  that  dozens  of 
Ford  Truck  models  are  priced  be¬ 
low  all  competitive  makes ! 

And  Ford  Truck  costs  are  cut 
by  resale  value.  It  stays  high — 
thanks  to  the  big  demand  for  used 
Ford  Trucks. 

Operating  costs?  Only  Ford 
gives  the  oil  and  gas  economy 
of  a  modern  Short  Stroke  engine 
in  every  truck,  V-8  or  Six.  Main¬ 
tenance  costs?  Fords  are  built 
stronger  for  proven  longer  life! 


llyf 

1  77  $m )  Biggest  capacity 
IlL  New  81  box  on  1 

slightly  highei 


Widest  range  of  Short  Stroke  power  in  the 

2-ton  field!  New  Ford  F-600  gives  choice  of 
Short  Stroke  Six  and  three  Short  Stroke 
V-8’s,  to  168  h.p.  Max.  GVW  19,500  lbs. 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 


Using  latest  registration  data  on  10,502,351  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 


July  21,  1956 
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There  once  lived  a  King  who  loved  milk.  He 
constantly  dreamed  of  a  supply  of  rich,  fine- 
flavored  milk  and  in  his  search  he  traveled  to 
many  foreign  lands.  He  had  promised  to  give  a 
solid  silver  milk  pail  to  the  dairyman  who 
could  give  him  the  milk  he  sought. 

Returning  home,  he  met  a  traveler  driving 
a  herd  of  fine  cows.  They  were  strong-boned 
cows  with  fine  coats.  He  stopped  the  traveler 
and  asked  to  sample  the  milk  from  his  cows. 
He  could  hardly  believe  it!  This  was  the  milk  he 
had  traveled  so  far  to  find. 

Finally,  when  the  dairyman  and  his  cows 
were  safe  in  the  castle,  the  King  asked  the 
dairyman  for  the  secret  of  his  rich,  fine-tasting 
milk.  The  dairyman  gave  the  King  a  handful 
of  sweet-smelling  dried  material.  “What  is 
this?”  asked  the  King. 

The  dairyman  explained  that  the  wonderful 
material  was  Citrus  Pulp*  dairy  feed,  the  King 
rewarded  him  with  a  silver  milk  pail  for  each  of 
his  cows.  The  King  then  ordered  all  dairymen 
in  the  kingdom  to  use  Citrus  Pulp*. 

Citrus  pulp  is  an  economical  carbohydrate 
concentrate  that  is  high  in  T.  D.  N.  and  low  in 
fiber  content.  For  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
“Florida  Citrus  Pulp”  write  today  to: 


No  spraying,  no  mixing  needed  .  •  .  dry 

“Marlate”  50  raethoxychlor  insecticide  stops 
flies  fast  when  applied  like  this— just  as  it 
comes  from  the  bag — every  2  or  3  weeks. 

Use  Du  Pont  “Marlate”®  50 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  hag 


fT  A  H  WEED  AND  GRASS 
\  3  I  1  1*  SHORTS  ON  YOUR 
J  1  y  |  ELECTRIC  FENCE  LINE! 


SIMPLIFIES 
PASTURE  ROTATION 


SHOCK-RITE 
MODEL  80 
ELECTRIC  FENCER 


Controls  all  stock  in  any  weather  or  soil 
conditions  for  10t'  per  month.  Two  signal 
lights  tell  at  a  glance  condition  of  fence 
and  unit.  Exclusive  “Saf-tee”  chopper  clips 
weeds  on  contact.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
free  demonstration.  Five  models  to  choose 
from,  $12.95  up. 

5-Year  Guarantee  All  Models 
DISTRIBUTED  BY  LEADING  JOBBERS 


SHOCK-RSTE  “ : 

1384  Ouincy  St.  N.  E.,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

SEND  ME  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS 
“How  to  Build  an  Electric  Fence” 

NAME .  . 

ADDRESS .  . . . 


LONG-LASTING:  Just  one  treatment 
with  this  simple  new7  method  kills 
hornflies  for  2  to  3  weeks— stops  ag¬ 
gravation  on  pasture.  Takes  but  a 
few  seconds  per  cow.  Sprinkle  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Du  Pont  “Marlate”  50 
methoxychlor  along  the  neck  and 
back  and  rub  in  gently  all  along  the 
back  and  sides.  A  4-lb.  bag  protects 
20  to  30  cow7s  all  season.  “Marlate” 
50  mixed  with  water  gives  you  a 
potent  residual  spray  for  controlling 
flies  in  barns  and  around  premises. 


Reg .  u.  s.  pat.  off 

Belter  Things  for  Better  Living  .  .  .  through  Chemistry 


CITY 


STATE 


P«T7  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
■  I  loaders,  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  (ribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLB  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  —  THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


4SG 


At  the  Dairy  Science  Meetings 

CH  information  and  advice  pasture,  it  was  suggested  by  Iowa 
of  practical  use  to  farmers  researchers  that  about  an  ounce  of 
was  made  available  at  the  alkyl  aryl  sodium  sulfonate,  an  un- 
50th  annual  meeting  of  palatable  detergent  administered 
the  American  Dairy  Sci-  daily  in  capsule  form,  might  be  of 
ence  Association  at  the  value  to  a  1,000-pound  cow.  In 
University  of  Connecti-  wrapping  up  the  roughage  discus- 
cut,  Storrs,  last  month.  sions,  Wisconsin  workers  revealed 

It  was,  for  example,  reported  from  that  what  the  Maryland  men  found 
South  Dakota  that  stilbestrol  does  best  for  silage  is  not  true  for  hay: 
not  promote  greater  growth  in  dairy  digestion  of  fiber  is  reduced  about  a 
calves,  and  that  it  does  not  increase  third  when  hay  is  ground  for  mix- 
their  feed  consumption.  It  had  been  ing  into  concentrates,  it  was  said, 
thought  that  stilbestrol,  never  recom-  From  New  Jersey  in  regard  to 
mended  for  breeding  cattle,  might  feeding,  it  was  announced  that  cows 
be  of  value  in  veal  production.  produce  well  when  up  to  10  per 

J.  A.  Newlander  of  the  University  cent  of  their  concentrates  is  coffee 
of  Vermont  declared  that  dairy  meal,  the  residue  of  instant-coffee 

manufacture.  R.  E.  Mather  and  W. 

P.  Apgar,  Jr.,  announced  that  some 
cows  ate  five  pounds  of  the  coffee 
meal  a  day.  Milk  production  was  not 
affected  up  or  down  when  the  ra¬ 
tions  were  properly  balanced. 

In  the  field  of  cattle  breeding,  it 
was  reported  by  Ontario  scientists 
that  the  calving  interval  in  Holstein 
cows  is  definitely  affected  by  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  age,  but  that  actual  heritability 
of  this  trait  is  limited.  Environment 
and  natural  individuality  of  the  cow 
were  said  to  be  most  important  in 
determining  the  interims  between 
calvings. 

H.  W.  Carter  of  Cornell  told  that 
cows  bred  to  freshen  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  generally  produce  the 
most  butterfat. 

It  was  announced  that  in  Missouri 
infertile  dairy  heifers  have  been 
brought  to  full  flow  of  milk  by  ad¬ 
ministration  of  two  female  hormones, 
estrogen  and  progesterone.  One  hun¬ 
dred  milligrams  of  progesterone  were 
given  along  with  a  minute  quantity 
of  estrogen  for  180  days  to  stimulate 
development  of  the  mammary  sys¬ 
tem. 

From  California,  it  was  announced 

From  Iowa  came  news  that  diar-  that  high-producing  cows  carry 
rhea  in  dairy  calves  can  be  reduced  calves  somewhat  longer  than  aver- 
by  increasing  the  fat  content  of  age.  or  low-producing  ones.  Second 
liquid  starter  rations.  While  diarrhea 
was  increased  a  little  by  doubling 
the  lactose  acid  content  of  the  start¬ 
ers  and  quite  a  lot  by  multiplying 
the  mineral  content  four-fold,  it  was 
reduced  significantly  by  raising  the 
fat  content  to  three  per  cent. 

Out  of  Maryland,  in  relation  to 
roughage  for  dairy  cows,  came  the 
advice  always  to  chop  silage;  cows 
consume  more  dry  matter,  gain  more 
weight  and  produce  more  milk  on 
grass  chopped  than  long  or  whole,  it 
was  said. 

South  Dakota  specialists  said  that 
the  milk  production  potential  of 
alfalfa  silage  is  not  reduced  by 
preservation  either  with  sodium 
metabisulfite  or  iodized  salt.  A  herd 
of  64  cows,  fed  various  protein 
supplements  along  with  six  pounds 
of  alfalfa  a  day  and  all  the  alfalfa 
silage  they  would  eat,  showed  no 
fussiness  about  eating  treated  silage, 
it  was  said.  There  were  four  times  as 
much  carotene  in  bisulfite  silage  as 
in  the  unpreserved  stuff. 

From  North  Carolina  came  em¬ 
phasis  that  cows’  peak  consumption 
of  hay  is  never  reached  during  the 
first  four  to  six  weeks  of  a  new  lac¬ 
tation;  rather  it  takes  eight  to  10 
weeks  to  reach  the  top  intake  which 
then  carries  on  fairly  steadily  for  the 
rest  of  the  lactation.  Individual  cows 
increase  their  hay  intake  as  much  as 
100  per  cent  from  the  first  month  of 
milking  to  the  third,  it  was  shown; 
one  cow  ate  60  pounds  of  No.  2  al¬ 
falfa  hay  plus  some  grain  in  one  day. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  roughage 
program,  it  was  reported  out  of 
Texas  that  dairy  cows  on  low  fiber 
diet  produce  more  milk  in  Summer 
than  cows  on  high  fiber.  On  the  same 
subject,  Indiana  dairy  scientists  re¬ 
ported  that  their  artificial  rumen 
shows  the  digestibility  of  Ladino 
clover  to  be  65  per  cent,  of  alfalfa 
hay  58,  bluegrass  40,  and  wheat 
straw  23  per  cent.  If  the  Ladino  pulsations  a  minute  are  best  settings 
should  give  trouble  with  bloat  at  for  fast  milking  and  high  production. 
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gestations  in  all  cows  average  1.3 
days  longer  than  first,  it  was  said. 

The  “genetic  situation”  indicates 
that  dairymen  select  for  high  non-fat 
solids  milk  content  whenever  they 
select  animals  for  high  production, 
reported  a  Wyoming  scientist.  The 
percentage  of  solids-not-fat,  he  said, 
changes  little  with  yield  increases, 
so  the  high  producing  cow  produces 
proportionally  greater  amounts  of 
the  solids — particularly  valuable  in 
markets  where  milk  is  priced  for 
both  them  and  butterfat. 

Pennsylvania  State’s  J.  F.  Cone 
declared  that  improper  preparation 
for  let-down,  irregularities  in  timing 
of  milking,  and  improper  care  and 
operation  of  the  machine  contribute 
to  development  of  mastitis.  Other 
causes  of  mastitis  in  the  herd  he 
gave  as:  cow  crowding,  insufficient 
bedding,  poor  ventilation,  inadequate 
feeding,  forced  feeding,  and  sudden 
changes  in  diet.  Dr.  Cone  declared 
that  therapy  without  correction  of 
environmental  causes  is  ineffective. 

In  connection  with  milking,  Cor¬ 
nell  University’s  W.  E.  Stewart  said 
that  milking  time  can  be  decreased 


From  Cornell  University  comes  word 
that  15  inches  of  vacuum  and  50 


calves  gain  nearly  10  per  cent  more 
weight  when  fed  wilted-grass  silage 
than  they  do  high-moisture  grass  si¬ 
lage.  Stressing  the  importance  of 
high  dry  matter  content  in  silage 
for  calves,  Dr.  Newlander  said: 
“Calves  on  wilted  silage  ate  12  per 
cent  more  dry  matter  and  gained 
9.2  per  cent  more  weight  than  the 
calves  on  high-moisture  silage.” 


After  the  dairy  calf  is  removed  from 
her  dam,  a  liquid  starter  ration  will 
not  cause  diarrhea  if  it  contains 
three  per  cent  fat,  according  to 
Iowa  dairy  scientists. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 

45  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 

due  to  freshen  September,  October,  good 
condition,  reared  on  this  farm  under 
favorable  conditions  from  well  selected 
calves,  well  known  bloodlines,  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams.  Four  generations  pedigrees 
and  records  on  hand.  Also  5  large  grade 
heifers. 

BANGS  CERTIFIED— T.B.  ACCREDITED 
CALFHOOD  VACCINATED. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Write-  F.  C.  Baker,  Furnace  Brook  Farm 

SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VERMONT 
Or  Phone — Bennington  5750 


18th  ANNUAL 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
JERSEY  SALE 
SATURDAY,  JULY  28 
12:30  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 

Cornell  University 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

70  —  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS  —  70 
Featuring  springers  for  early  fall  freshening. 
Included  are  many  recently  fresh,  heavy 
springing  cows  and  heifers — also  a  few 
open  heifers.  Many  with  production  and 
classification  records.  This  group  of  cattle 
has  been  carefully  selected  from  the  leading 
Jersey  breeders  in  N.  Y.  State,  will  satisfy 
the  commercial  dairyman  and  will  improve 
Jersey  breeders'  herds.  Mostly  calfhood 
vaccinated.  Many  from  accredited  herds. 

GENE  SLAGLE,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Mgr. 
p.  o.  BOX  89,  MARION,  OHIO 

I  —  REGISTERED  HOLST  El  NS  —  15 

TB  and  Bloodtested.  Bred  NYABC.  Fall  Freshening. 
ROBBINS,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y.  32  F  24 

—  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - 

Vaccinated  and  Accredited.  Several  Young  Ccws  and 
Bred  Heifers  due  this  Fall.  WOODWARD  SHAW, 
50  WASHINGTON  ST.,  G LO V ERSV I LLE,  N.  Y. 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

Horned.  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen  I 
0,  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cob  lesk  i  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 


PURE  BRED 
HAMPSHIRE  SALE 

AUGUST  8,  1956 
45  BRED  GILTS 
2  SPRING  BOARS 
Vaccinated  —  Blood  Tested 
Featuring  the  services  of  1955 
Penna.  Grand  Champion  Boar 


STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
East  Earl,  Route  1,  Pennsylvania 
Write  for  Catalogue 


CORRIEDALES- 

The  Money  Making  Sheep 

CORRIEDALES  will  outproduce  any  other  breed 
in  existence  today. 

CORRIEDALES  are  the  most  profitable  livestock 
on  the  farm  and  ranch  today. 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  Fourth  Annual  Eastern 
District  Corriedale  Show  and  Sale. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
AUGUST  II,  1956 

75  high  quality  consignments  from  the  best  in  the  U.  S. 
For  Free  Information  and  Sale  Catalog  Write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
108-V  PARKHILL, _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

BIGGEST  KARAKUL  SHEEP  and  LAMB  FLOCK 
in  the  East.  Conceded  finest  quality  by  outstanding 
expert.  Owner  retiring.  Property  and  live  stock  for  sale. 

EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM, 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS,  SOUTHDOWNS.  RAMS, 
EWES,  LAMBS.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

Lehigh  Portland  Farms.  M.  P.  Tait,  Orefield,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  CORRIEDALE  EWE  LAMBS 
Six  months  old,  sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Ram: 
$20,  $25,  $30.  Also  Some  Yearlings,  $35-$40. 

NORMANDY  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

_ Telephone: _ Jordan  7-5050 _ 

REG.  CHEVIOT  RAMS  &  EWES.  A  Cheviot  Breeder 

Since  1920,  LEWIS  NICHOLAS,  R.  2, _ Bangor,  Pa. 

- FOR  SALE  - - 

65  PUREBRED  CHEVIOT  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
M,  BARMES, _ MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White-Yorkshire-Chester,  Berkshire  cress. 
6-8-10  weeks.  $  1 0-$  1 1  -$  1 2  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
eheck  or  money  order.  Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows. 
Please  state  second  choice. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH,  VIRGINIA  ROAD, 
CONCORD,  MASS. _ Phone:  EM  9-9543 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y, 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  SERVICE  BOARS 
Selling  Out  At  One-Half  Of  Regular  Price. 
Immediate  Delivery.  SMALL  VALLEY  FARM, 
ROUTE  I.  HALIFAX,  PENNA.,  NEAR  ENDERS 


Minnesota  no.  one 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS. 

„  BRENHAVEN 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3, 


REGISTERED  AND 
BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
FARM 

APOLLO,  PENNA. 


BERKSHIRE  ALL  PURPLE  BRED  GILT  AND 

FALL  BOAR  SALE 

.  JULY  26th  —  8:00  P.M.  E.  D.  T. 

AT  OUR  FARM.  WOODS  BROTHERS, 

R-  O-  6, _  MERCER,  PENNA. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FIJR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  26 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  26  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’ N.  38,  ARB  A  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


July  21,  1956 


by  increasing  the  vacuum.  His  best 
experimental  results  have  been  with 
a  vacuum  of  15  inches  and  pulsations 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  minute.  Stewart 
reported  that  with  these  settings 
milking  time  was  decreased  and  pro¬ 
duction  increased;  the  latter  amoun¬ 
ted  to  a  half  pound  at  each  milking. 

In  regard  to  good-tasting  milk, 
University  of  Vermont’s  Alec  Brad- 
field  reported  that  incidence  of  un¬ 
desirable  flavors  can  be  reduced  one- 
half  if  cleanliness,  safety,  keeping 
quality,  bacterial  content,  appear¬ 
ance  and  nutritive  value  are  given 
attention  along  with  flavor.  Concern¬ 
ing  flavor  and  fat,  a  new  method  of 
determining  the  fat  content  of  milk 
was  reported.  A  weak  hydroxamic 
acid  is  used  to  produce  a  red  color 
whose  intensity  reveals  the  actual 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  milk. 

Some  1,500  dairy  scientists  at¬ 
tended  this  golden  jubilee  meeting 
of  American  Dairy  Science  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  Carl  F.  Huffman,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing; 
Donald  V.  Josephson,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park, 
was  named  vice-president. 


More  Cattle  Classes  at 
1956  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

According  to  cattle  superintendent 
Samuel  Slack,  the  1956  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse  Sept.  1-8  is  going  to 
present  a  larger  cattle  show  than  a 
year  ago.  Expansion  will  come  in 
part  from  addition  of  19  individual 
classes  for  Shorthorn  beef  cattle, 
both  horned  and  polled.  Donald 
Kniffen  of  New  Jersey’s  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  will  judge  the  Shorthorn 
classes  as  well  as  all  beef  steers. 
Arthur  D.  Weber  of  Kansas  State 
College  will  judge  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  Hereford  breeding  cattle 
classes.  The  following  men  will  do 
the  judging  of  dairy  cattle:  Ayr- 
shires — Fordyce  Ely,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus;  Brown  Swiss  — 
Elmer  Hansen,  Cary,  Ill.;  Guernseys 
— Harry  A.  Herman,  Columbia,  Mo.; 
Holsteins — A.  C.  Thompson,  Elgin, 
Ill.;  Jerseys — George  M.  Harris,  Carl¬ 
ton,  Ky.;  and  Milking  Shorthorns — 
Harold  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind. 

NATIONAL  MORGAN 
HORSE  SHOW 

GREAT  ANNUAL.  CLASSIC 

FRI.,  JULY  27  •  SAT.,  JULY  28 

SUNDAY,  JULY  29 
TRI-COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

MANY  EXCITING  CLASSES 
ADMISSION  $1.00  (tax  included) 


-  Ponies  for  Sale  - 

If  you  are  entering  Registered  Shetland 
Pony  business  your  choice  of  12  champion¬ 
ship  stock  stallions  foaled  1954,  1955,  1956. 
Much  desired  sorrels,  blacks  and  dapples 
with  pure  white  manes  and  tails.  Sizes  range 
from  36  inches  to  42  inches  at  maturity.  Rock 
bottom  prices.  Take  advantage. 

Call  Newburyport,  Homestead  2-6981, 
VIRGINIA  M.  JOYCE, 

Wild  Shamrock  Farm,  So.  Byfield,  Mass. 


GET  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONS 


•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 

Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•SAVE  MONE  Y— 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


I 


|  BOX  528  RC  nttuorum,  n.  t.  | 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  | 


.1 


| NAME  . 

'  I 

ADDRESS  .  | 

*  B 

CITY  .  II 

- - - 


W£LL,TblLC, NYABC 'S  6TH  ANNUAL 
CATTLE  SHOW  IS  COMING  UP  AUG  3-4 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH-. - -< 

THE  IfeTH  ANNUAL.  J  OR  .MAYBE, 
MEETING.  YOU’RE  f  YEfe  -  MAYBE. 
GOING,  l  -MOPE:  ?  s'*  NO- MAYN’T 

‘  THOUGHT  A'BOUT 
IT-  I  ‘DUNNO-- 


\XAiy,  IT'S  A  GREAT  SHOWBILL  / 
you  CAN  SEE  WELL  OVER  400 
DAU  &  PITERS  OR  NYABC  S  IP.EG 
COMPETING  TOR  $5; m~>  IN  PRIZES 
beside s  yrop+hes  and  ribbons  / 
And  YOU  CAN  SEE"  ALL  THE  GREAT" 
NYABC  SIRES  T-HAT  ARE  IN  SERVICE, 
AND- UM-  THERE'S  /OUR  VATE  - 
GUESS  I'LL  TALK  TO -HER — 


WONDER 
W+4AT  44t’S 
TELLING 
■HER  — 


WERE  GOING  TO  NYABC'S  CATTLE  SHOW,  GET 
IT?  I’VE  BEEN  SAVING,  THE  TICKETS  ON  OUR  Tip  ST 
services  and  we  might  win  one  or  the  nine:  x>AiL.y 
APPLIANCE  "PRIZES/  AND  LIKE  DAN  SAYS,  YOU  S -MOULD 
BE  VERY  INTERESTED  IN  SEEING  7ME  BIG,  MODERN  -MEAD- 
QUARTERS  OT  NYABC  -  YOUR  COOPERATIVE  /  SO  I 

repeat— we're  going  to  \tmaca  on  -august  3-4  f 


YES  .DEAR-  OF  COURSE 

angel—  certain  uy, 
SWEETHEART  /r 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS9  COOPERATIVE,  INC . 


P.  0.  BOX  528 


mm 


ITHACA,  H.  Y. 


YORKSHIRES  ond  BERKSHIRES 

Announcing  the  Second  Annual  Purebred  Hog  Sale 

JULY  28,  1956  AT  1:00  P.  M.,  E.  D.  S.  T. 

IN  OUR  NEW  SALES  BARN  ON  THE  FARM 
We  will  be  selling  an  excellent  selection  of  bred  gilts  and 
sows  as  well  as  some  open  gilts  and  spring  boars.  Many 
offsprings  of  our  champion  sows  of  1955  and  of  our  imported 
Scottish  and  Canadian  sows  will  be  offered  in  this  sale. 
Many  of  these  animals  are  bred  to  Prestigemere  1021st  who 
sired  the  National  and  International  Truckloads  of  Berk¬ 
shire  barrows  of  1955,  and  many  of  our  Yorkshires  are 
bred  to  the  Champion  New  York  State  boar  of  1955  and 
also  our  imported  Scottish  boar  Moncur  King  David  30t.h. 
We  have  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery  an  excellent  se¬ 
lection  of  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  spring  boars  and  also 
a  few  service  boars,  all  of  these  are  from  large  litters.  In 
the  morning  of  the  sale  date  we  will  have  a  judging  con¬ 
test  with  wonderful  prizes  for  individual  members  of  4-H 
and  FFA  as  well  as  groups.  Write  in  for  application  form 
and  details.  Free  lunch  will  be  served.  Our  souvenir 
catalog  book  is  now  available  on  request. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

P.  O.  BOX  266  TELEPHONE:  FAIRVIEW  5  4295 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ‘Nc(!;?vMjr^[4.,aarm 

SHEPHERD  PUPS — Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 
Orders.  O.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  439-L-l 


-  REGISTERED  MALE  NEWFOUNDLAND  - 

TEN  MONTHS  OLD  —  MORE  PUPS  LATER 
ALVIN  WIMETT, _ SALISBURY,  VERMONT 

-  REGISTERED  FEMALE  CHIHUAHUA  - 

P.  THOMPSON,  R.  D.  2,  NEWARK  VALLEY,  N.  Y- 


—  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS— 
REASONABLE.  STUD  SERVICE.  WRITE. 
HERBERT  WADDELL, _ CALLENSBURG,  PA, 

WHITE  SPITZ  PUPPIES  $25  —  One  Year  Old  Male 
Beagle  $25:  also  Toy  Pomeranian  Puppies  A.  K.  C. 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

-  LABRADOR  RETRIEVER  PUPS  - 

Six  Weeks  Old.  Champion  Field  and  Bench  Stock. 
SEPAM  KENNELS,  Rt.  17,  SLOATSBURG,  N.  Y. 
_ Telephone  No.  SLoatsburg  3-2819 _ 

AIRDALE  PUPS:  Parents  Real  Cooners.  Fe¬ 
males  $10;  males  $15,  H.  Pikiell,  Bristol,  Conn. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


For  Sale:  GUINEA  PIGS.  Juniors  and  Breeders. 
Special  Prices  to  Laboratories  in  50  or  More. 

JOSEPH  A.  PINTO,  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 

GUINEA  PIGS:  YOUNGSTERS  and  BREEDERS 
$1.00  up.  ELIZABETH  URBAN,  USHERS,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


_\\«*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  \ 


Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Levis  Breeding  Lorry  Dorr.  Breeding 

“FARM  LANDS'’ 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

•Phone  417  Webster  Tilton* 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

Reg.  Hereford  Beef  Cattle 

—  QUALITY  ANIMALS  AT  LOW  PRICES  — 
HEIFERS,  COWS  and  CALVES  —  BULLS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Service  Age  Bulls, 
Choice  Quality,  Famous  Background.  Low  Price. 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5734 


New  York  State  Purebred  Sheep  Improvement  Project 

—  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  AND  SALE  — 

SATURDAY  JULY  28,  1956  •  SHOW  8:30  A.  M.  e  SALE  12:30  P.  ]W. 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS  4-H  BARN  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
Rams  and  Ewes  consigned  by  leading  breeders  of  the  East 
CHEVIOT  CORRIEDALES  COLUMBIAS 

DORSET  HAMPSHIRES  OXFORDS 

SHROPSHIRES  SOUTHDOWNS  SUFFOLKS 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 
For  Catalog  W rite  toi  r-  , 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Sales  Manager  HOLCOMB,  NEW  YORK 


’  Freeze  Fresh  Fruits 

New  “No-Failure"  Way 


F ruit-\reeze 

trademark 


'J^kes&u/e?  /Ua&ho£,  6o&>t* 
O^tcC  f^Qcu/tyc, 


CUTS  GREEN  CORN  FASTER  EASIER 


It’s  the  world’s  fastest,  easiest  way  to  re¬ 
move  tender,  fresh,  young,  green  corn  from 
the  cob.  Cuts  5  times  as  fast  at  Vt  the  labor. 
Five  easy  strokes  finish  an  ear  in  less  than 
10  seconds.  Saves  hours  of  tedious,  hard 
work.  No  mess,  no  splatter,  no  old-fashioned 
knife  to  cut  fingers. 


You  can  freeze  fruits  without  danger 
of  discoloration  or  loss  of  flavor — with 
new  Fruit-Freeze.  As  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  as  the  fruit  itself.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.  Simple  recipes  on  every 
jar.  At  leading  food  and  drug  stores. 
Write  for  free  sample.  Merck  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Dept,  RN-7 


•  For  Doily  Use 
•  Frozen  Lockers 
or  Home  Conning 


SAVES  GARDEN  FRESH  FLAVOR 


This  amazing  invention  cuts,  shreds  and 
scrapes  in  one  operation.  Adjustable  for 
world’s  finest  cream  style  or  uniform  whole 
kernel.  Saves  garden-fresh  flavor.  Fits  all 
size  ears.  Easily  cleaned.  Thousands  used 
coast  to  coast.  Guaranteed.  Beat  high  prices 
can  or  freeze  your  own  corn.  Save  up  to 
60% !  If  local  dealer  does  not  have,  order 
direct.  Dealers,  write.  All  orders  shipped 
the  same  day  rece.ved. 

Sent  Postpaid  $Q00 
for  ONLY  £ 


LEE  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 


P.  O.  BOX  6682R 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


N-E-W  FALSE  PLATE 

From  Your  Old  One  in  24  hrs. 


AS  LOW  AS  *1S?5 


I  Your  Old,  Loose,  Cracked  or 
I  Broken  plate  beautifully  remade 
by  competent  dental  specialists.  You  get  a  new,  high¬ 
est  quality,  light-weight,  guaranteed-to-fit  plate  at  a 
big  saving.  What’s  more — you  get  a  30-DAY  TRIAL 
on  a  money  back  guarantee!  No  impressions.  Send 
name  at  once  for  full  details.  Guarantee  Dental  Labor¬ 
atory.  Inc.,  803  South  Blvd.,  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  Dept.  97. 


WOOL  WOOL 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ#: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Noe  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  ,’lt  Coin. 
MA1L-PIX.  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


YOUR  NAME  ANO  ADDRESS  ON  YOUR  OWN 
RUBBER  STAMP  —  101  uses  in  home  and  office. 
Any  two  line  address  $2.00.  Three  lines  $2.50.  Stamp 
Pad  included.  Postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Check  or  Money  Order.  Sorry,  no  C.  O.  D. 
WAKEFIELD  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

278  ELLINGTON  RD.,  E.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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Freezing?  Not  Weather,  But  Poultry! 


Chicken  packed  raw,  canned  or  frozen,  becomes  party-fare  when  generously 
coated  with  butter,  browned  in  hot  oven  and  served  with  your  favorite 

barbecue  sauce. 


Q.  How  should  poultry  be  con¬ 
ditioned  for  freezing? 

A.  All  fowl  for  freezing  should  be 
penned  for  a  few  days,  and  given 
plenty  of  water,  but  no  feed,  during 
the  last  12  to  24  hours  before 
slaughtering. 

Q.  Is  it  best  to  select  young  or  old 
birds  for  freezing? 

A.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of 
preference  and  available  supply. 
However,  fully  mature  hens  usually 
come  nearest  to  having  flavor  and 
texture  of  a  freshly  cooked  fowl. 

Q.  About  how  long  should  poultry 
be  chilled  before  freezing? 


A.  Eight  to  12  hours  in  refrigera¬ 
tor,  or  two  to  three  hours  in  ice  cold 
water.  Keep  chunks  of  iee  in  the 
water. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  a 
packaging  material  which  keeps  air 
from  the  meat? 

A.  Dry  air  in  freezers  draws  mois¬ 
ture  from  food.  The  food  then  be¬ 
comes  dry,  discolored  and  changes 
flavor.  This  condition  is  called 
“freezer  burn.” 

Q.  What,  besides  freezer  burn, 
causes  frozen  poultry  to  have  an  off- 
flavor? 

A.  (1)  Using  birds  which  have  not 


been  fed  properly.  (2)  Not  hanging 
them  head  down  to  bleed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  killing.  (3)  Waiting  too 
long  to  draw.  (4)  Breaking  gall 
bladder  or  entrails  when  drawing. 

(5)  Failure  to  wash  skin  clean. 
(After  removing  feathers,  the  car¬ 
cass  should  be  washed  in  tepid  water 
to  which  a  little  soda  or  mild  de¬ 
tergent  has  been  added.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  cool  water.) 

(6)  Using  packaging  material  or  con¬ 
tainers  which  impart  a  flavor.  (7) 
Overloading  freezer  or  placing  pack¬ 
ages  so  close  together  that  air  can¬ 
not  circulate  around  them. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  avoid 
overloading  or  crowding  freezer? 

A.  Overloading  and  crowding  slow 
the  rate  of  freezing  and  bacterial 
action  starts  before  the  meat  is 
solidly  frozen. 

Q.  Should  raw  fowl  be  stuffed  be¬ 
fore  freezing? 

A.  No.  Stuffing  prevents  rapid 
freezing,  so  there  is  danger  of  spoil¬ 
age. 

Q.  What  if  the  fowl  has  been 
cooked? 

A.  Take  out  the  stuffing  and  freeze 
it  separately. 

Q.  Can  giblets  be  frozen? 

A.  Yes.  But,  they  should  be  used 
within  three  months  and  should,  if 
frozen  with  the  fowl,  be  well  wrap¬ 
ped  so  they  cannot  impart  flavor  to 
the  other  meat. 

Q.  Is  it  all  right  to  cook  chicken 
for  freezing? 

A.  Yes.  Provided  it  can  be  used 
within  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  How  long  will  raw  frozen 
chicken  remain  in  good  condition? 

A.  Usually  from  six  to  12  months, 
but  it  is  best  to  count  on  using'  it 
within  six  months  as  flavor  tends  to 
wane  with  age. 


Early  Morning 

The  morning  sun  so  warmly  bright,  enhancing  lemon-lily’s  light, 
Creates  a  brilliant  masterpiece,  pure  gold  to  emulate; 

As,  with  a  diamond-studded  skein,  his  hapless  victim  to  enchain, 

An  ogre  spies  his  morning  feast  and,  watching,  lies  in  wait; 

While,  from  the  waking  wood  beyond  the  distant  reaches  of  the  pond, 
That  plaintive,  clear  and  gentle  sound,  a  phoebe  calls  his  mate. 

New  York  State  — Vera  Bastone 


Jellies  This  Season 


For  jellies  and  jams,  should  it  be 
cane  or  beet  sugar?  Take  your 
choice;  they  give  the  same  results. 

When  jelly  weeps  and  breaks 
through  the  paraffin,  or  when  para¬ 
ffin  is  not  properly  applied  to  make 


an  airtight  seal,  yeasts  grow  on  jelly 
and  cause  it  to  ferment 
Jellies  and  jams  may  be  skimmed 
either  before  or  after  pouring.  Slow 
workers  should  skim  before  pouring. 
Fast  workers  may  do  it  afterwards. 
A  thin  shallow  soup  spoon  is  a  good 
tool  for  skimming  after  pouring. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


•  You've  been  waiting  for  it  —  and 
it's  pure  delight  from  cover  to  cover! 
The  new  Fall  and  Winter  '56  issue  of 

Basic  Tat/tfau 

our  pattern  magazine  that  is  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  whether  you're  a  beginner 
at  the  sewing  game  or  an  expert. 

•  Have  you  seen  the  newest  sewing 
attachments  for  your  machine?  You'll 
find  photos  of  them  in  this  new  book. 

•  Have  you  tried  sewing  with  our  new 
PATT-O-RAMA,  a  visual  sewing  guide? 
The  patterns  in  this  latest  catalog  fea¬ 
ture  this  revolutionary  development 
that  makes  sewing  so  much  easier. 

•  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  this  inspiring  pattern  magazine. 

•  Be  sure  to  send  for  your  copy  today 
—  it's  just  25  cents. 

Send  order  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Flattery  for  You 

8299.  Easy  to  wear  and  care  for  button  front, 
m  .excellent  for  the  not-so-tall.  Sizes  12 y2,  14V2, 
^  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  Size  14%,  4%  yds., 
35-inch.  25c. 


8363.  Use  gay  work  basket  scraps  to  trim  this 
practical  cover-all  apron.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46.  Size  34,  27/8  yds.,  39-inch; 
scraps  to  trim.  25c. 


Include  an  added  25  cents 
for  your  copy  of  the  new 
FALL  and  WINTER  ’56 
issue  of  our  pattern  cata¬ 
log,  Basic  FASHION: 
Smart,  easy  to  sew  styles 
for  all  sizes. 


8403.  Perfect  for  classroom 
all  semester;  slim  dress  and 
neat  bolero.  Sizes  11, 12,  13, 
14,  16,  18.  Size  12,  dress, 
3  yds.  35-in.;  bolero,  1% 
yds.;  %  yd.  contrast.  25c. 


8304.  Graceful  for 
afternoons;  lovely  fem¬ 
inine  detail.  Sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48, 
50,  52.  Size  38,  5% 
yds.,  39-inch.  25c. 


8363 

32-46 


8294.  Ideal  for  that 
first  day  back  at  school! 
Dainty  puffed  sleeves, 
contrasting  yoke,  fruit 
accent  on  skirt.  Sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  yrs.  Size 
8,  2%  yds.,  39-inch; 
Vi  yd.  contrast.  25c. 


Please  print  your  name, 
full  address  and  style 
numbers;  do  not  forget 
V  to  include  sizes!  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


this  famous  cap 

makes  canning  and  freezing 
simple  and  dependable! 


The  white  enameled  inner  coating  and  flowed-in  gasket 
prevent  any  leakage  or  loss  of  flavor,  will  not  impart 
foreign  flavors  to  foods.  Available  in  sizes  to  fit 
Atlas  Standard  Mason  and  Wide-Mouth  Mason  Jars. 


for  free  tested  recipe  booklet  write: 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Your  Own  WATER  SOFTENER 

for  only  $88.00 


1^  Complete,  30,000  grain 
Water  Softener  ready 
for;  immediate  installa¬ 
tion.  Guaranteed.  Write 

Oshkosh 
Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 
This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

"Reg.  U.  e.  Pat.  Off. 


July  21,  1956 
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Purify 

Contaminated 

Wafer 


ELECTRICALLY! 


The  Sepco  Ultra-Violet 
Water  Sterilizer  is  the 
modern  answer  to 
water  purification 
problems.  Used 
throughout  the  world 
in  farms,  rural  homes, 
country  schools,  motor 
courts,  bottling  plants,  camps,  highway 
restaurants,  industries  - —  wherever  water 
must  be  drawn  from  unprotected  sources. 

Uses  no  chemicals.  Adds  no  taste  or 
odor.  Operates  automatically 
from  std.  electric  current.  Puri¬ 
fies  contaminated  water  to 
meet  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Standards  by  exposing  it  to 
almost  20  feet  of  special  cold 
cathode  ultra-violet  tubing. 

Tubes  last  for  years.  Fool 
proof.  Requires  no  attention. 

Purifies  up  to  400  gallons 
per  hour.  Connects  into  any 
water  supply  system.  Made 
by  Sepco,  water  appliance 
specialists  for  over  40  years. 

WRITE  JFOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"Safe  Drinking  Wafer" 

Cut-away  view  showing  4  bacteria- 
destroying  ultra-violet  tubes.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  tank  is 72"  high  x  12"  diam. 


DEALERS :  Write  for  details 


SEPCO  CORPORATION 


Pottsfown,  Pa. 


A  GOLD  MINE 


in  the  sky... 


CDCC  WIN  A  TRACTOR  CDEC 
IslLL  Write  for  Entry  BlankTlIuL 
NOTHING  TO  BUY 
HEAVY  OILIPH-BALL  BEARINGS 
PUMPS  MILLIONS  OF  GALS. 
Irrigate,  Snray,  Drain  or  Fill 
Anything  —  Anywhere!  Will  not 
Knst  —  Clog  —  or  Leak.  Patented  Seal. 
Pumps  2800  gph,  420  gph  at  75'  high 
or  1000  gph  from  25'  well.  Six  blade 
impedler.  Threaded  for  pipe.  %  inlet. 
%  outlet.  Use  %  to  %  lip  motor  7500  gph  $9.95. 
Heavier  2800  gph  $8.95.  Heavier  $11.95. 

Cheek  M.  O.  or  C.  O.  D.  —  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

FREE  Literature  —  Comparison  Charts. 

U.  A.  T.  ENG.,  HICKSVILLE  273.  NEW  YORK 


-g — a  nr  TVT^T1  1 0.000  gallons 

Jbr  JL  JL/XI  JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


BALI  ’N  CHAIN  PEN 


FASTENS  ANYWHERE 
THE  PEN  YOU 

Can't  steal  from  yourself.  Guaranteed,  replaceable 
hall  point.  $1.00  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 
KIRBY  SALES  CO.,  VERO  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Installing  a  Drainage 
System 

I  am  planning  to  install  a  bath¬ 
room  and  the  soil  here  is  very  heavy 
clay.  I  enclose  a  rough  drawing  of 
my  plans  and  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  the  best  method.  The  cess¬ 
pools  would  be  about  six  feet  across 
and  six  feet  deep,  laid  up  with  loose 
stone  with  a  drainage  for  each  one. 
The  spring  is  concreted,  so  no  waste 
or  water  could  get  in  unless  it  seeped 
through  the  soil.  The  type  of  soil  and 
distance  should  protect  the  spring, 
don’t  you  think? 

Where  I  have  marked  red  on  the 
house,  I  plan  to  put  in  a  concrete 
foundation  wall.  Would  eight  inches 
be  enough  thickness  and  how  should 
I  fill  in  behind  it?  Should  it  be  loose 
stone  or  would  I  pack  dirt  in  it?  The 
hill  slopes  down  to  that  side.  What 
size  pipe  would  you  advise  for  the 
waste  water  from  the  kitchen  and 
bathroom?  R.  R. 

Your  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay. 
A  cesspool  is  suitable  only  in  light 
porous  soils  unless  you  plan  to  pump 
it  out  frequently.  If  the  soil  has  very 
poor  leaching  properties  —  capacity 
for  carrying  away  moisture — which 
no  doubt  is  true  of  your  area,  the 
capacity  of  the  cesspool  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  installing  a  system  of 
leeching  or  seepage  trenches.  These 
are  trenches  of  about  two  feet  wide 
and  all  the  depth  you  can  manage 
to  install;  they  are  filled  with  small 
stones  or  gravel  and  should  be  as 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  posible  while  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  the  seepage  of  free  water  to 
the  surface.  If  the  trenches  are  close 
to  the  surface,  they  will  fill  up  more 
slowly  because  of  evaporation.  Your 
plan  to  use  a  cesspool  as  an  overflow 
for  the  septic  tank  will  soon  fill  up 
in  such  heavy  soil.  A  trench  system, 
as  described  above,  would  be  much 
more  reliable.  In  heavy  soil  you 
need  about  50  to  60  feet  of  trenches 
per  person. 

If  the  spring  is  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  seepage  bed  of  the  septic 
tank,  it  is  in  danger  of  contamin¬ 
ation.  While  it  is  true  that  heavy  clay 
has  considerable  impermeability,  it 
may  also  have  fissures  or  veins 
through  which  water  may  pass  with¬ 
out  losing  dangerous  contamination. 

A  waste  line  from  a  bathroom  re¬ 
quires  four-inch  pipe. 

An  eight-inch  thick  concrete  wall 


is  adequate  to  support  an  average 
frame  dwelling.  The  fill  outside  a 
foundation  wall  should  be  a  porous 
material  such  as  crushed  stone  or 
gravel.  Surface  water  requires  an 
easy  avenue  to  a  level  below  freez¬ 
ing  to  minimize  frost  action  on  the 
foundation  walls. 


To  Filter  Ash  Dust 

We  have  set  up  a  parlor  stove  in 
our  basement  and  use  it  to  heat  the 
house  on  the  principle  of  a  one-pipe 
furnace.  We  burn  coal  or  wood  and 
have  one  floor  register.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  blower  system  and  our 
problem  is  fine  dust  or  ash  from 
same  in  living  rooms.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  anything  to  use  in  pipe  or  regis¬ 
ter  as  a  filter  and  still  let  the  heat 
through  and  eliminate  the  ash? 

Maine  mrs.  b.  c. 

You  might  try  the  following. 
Under  the  floor  register  and  within 
the  floor  construction  itself,  insert 
a  frame  of  1x6  boards  (like  a  box 
without  a  bottom)  to  which  you  have 
attached  cheesecloth  to  both  top  and 
bottom  edges.  A  six-inch  gap  will 
intervene  between  each  layer  of 
cloth.  This,  of  course,  will  require 
frequent  cleaning  or  removal  with 
a  new  cloth.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
distance  from  the  cloth  to  the  stove 
below  is  sufficient  to  rule  out  the 
danger  of  fire.  The  use  of  a  standard 
metal  filter  (constructed  of  material 
that  resembles  coarse  scouring  pads) 
might  not  be  feasible  without  a  metal 
duct  and  mechanical  force  to  move 
the  warm  air  though  it. 


Paint  Blisters  and  Peels 

The  paint  on  our  house  is  blister¬ 
ing  and  peeling  off  after  every  paint 
job  done  by  professional  painters. 
The  last  time,  about  four  years  ago, 
the  old  paint  was  burned  and  scraped 
off  electrically,  and  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  We  are  now  tired  of  looking 
at  the  mess  and  want  to  get  away 
from  painting  altogether. 

We  have  cedar  siding  on  and  the 
whole  house  is  insulated,  partly  with 
rock-wool  kernels  (a  part  about  100 
years  old)  and  partly  with  rock-wool 
pads  (on  the  new  part  put  on  in 
1946-7).  The  paint  is  peeling  off  on 
both  parts  and  the  painter  blames 
it  on  the  insulation  and  the  insula¬ 
tion  man  blames  it  on  the  moisture 
in  the  wood  of  the  siding,  etc. 

Lately  we  heard  about  aluminum 


siding  with  baked-on  paint,  which 
is  supposed  to  need  no  painting. 

What  would  you  advise — aluminum 
siding,  cedar  shingles,  artificial 
stone  (our  house  has  two  stores;  or 
something  else?  o.  s. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
the  cause  of  the  blistering  is  the 
lack  of  ventilation  in  the  stud  spaces 
wherein  you  have  inserted  insulation 
pellets  and  batts.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  siding,  and  the  sheathing  under¬ 
neath,  will  absorb  the  moisture  of 
condensation  that  may  be  taking 
place.  You  can  help  the  situation  by 
venting  the  stud  spaces  under  the 
rafters  and  at  frequent  intervals  with 
small,  aluminum,  thimble-like  vents 
that  may  be  inserted  any  point 
desired  in  the  siding. 

The  question  of  using  any  of  the 
siding  materials  you  mention  is 
largely  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 
They  ail  have  their  good  points. 
However,  I  would  try  the  venting 
scheme  first  before  investing  in  any 
new  materials. 


Air  Space  Needed  far 
Aluminum  Insulation 

We  are  planning  to  insulate  our 
cement  block  cottage  with  aluminum- 
reflective  insulation  material.  Should 
the  aluminum  sheets  be  placed  in 
contact  with  the  cement  blocks  or 
should  they  be  placed  on  the  furring 
strips  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
plywood  panelling  which  we  plan  to 
install  at  the  same  time?  t.  e.  m. 

Reflective  insulation  must  have  at 
least  half  an  inch  space  (air)  on  its 
warm  side,  otherwise  it  will  conduct 
warmth  to  the  blocks  instead  of  re¬ 
flecting  it  back. 


8ETTEH  TO  8E  SAFE 


Warned  in  due  time 
He  should  re-wire; 

Note  he’s  in  a  hurry 
To  quench  a  bad  fire. 

Beth  Wilcoxon 


Water  Is  Worth  Using  Wisely 


(Continued  from  Page  475) 

rainfall  before  it  collects  in  well- 
defined  chanels,  it  is  well  established 
that  a  New  York  State  landowner 
may  construct  ponds  and  hold  this 
water  for  his  exclusive  use.  No  one 
can  complain;  no  one  else  has  a 
right  to  it.  A  landowner  is  said  to 
have  ownership  of  this  rainfall  sup¬ 
ply  before  it  finds  its  way  to  a 
stream  channel  or  lake  the  same  as 
he  does  the  land  itself. 

For  so-called  subterranean  or 
ground  water,  a  different  concept 
prevails.  The  landowner  does  have 
the  right  to  use  all  he  can  pump 
from  beneath  his  land,  but,  based 
on  several  rulings  in  New  York 
courts,  such  water  must  be  used  on 
that  land  only  and  must  be  for  a 
beneficial  purpose.  Otherwise  there 
could  be  legal  cause  for  complaint. 
Pumping  for  irrigation  of  crops  or 
the  watering  of  livestock  certainly 
would  be  beneficial  use.  If  the  water 
is  used  to  irrigate  the  tract  of  land 
on  which  the  wells  are  located  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  to 
use  it. 


If  one  is  planning  an  irrigation 
system  he  must  first  of  all  be  sure 
he  has  an  adequate  suply  of  water 
and  also  be  sure  he  has  the  right  to 
use  it.  Calculation  and  investigation 


in  advance  can  save  many  headaches 
and  expenses  later  on. 

Careful  water  management  both 
on  and  within  the  soil  pays  dividends 
in  higher  crop  yields  and  returns. 
All  farmers  should  make  sure  that 
they  are  among  those  who  profit 
from  the  wise  use  of  our  great  rain¬ 
fall  resource. 


This  seeded  diversion  ditch  helps  hold  water  on  the  land  where  it  falls. 
Developments  of  this  type  are  particularly  worthwhile  on  farms  with 

long  slopes. 
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Dates  and  locations  of  chicken 
barbecues  left  on  New  England’s 
summer  schedule  are:  July  21 — West 
Millbury,  Mass.,  Airport,  12-4  p.  m.; 
Center  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  6:30-8  p.  m. 
and  Windham,  Me.,  5:30  p.  m.  July  22 
— Binghamton,  Vt.,  12  noon.  July  28 — 
Ashaway,  R.  I.,  5-8  p.  m.  Aug.  2 — 
Randolph  Center,  Vt.,  12  noon-1  p.  m. 
Aug.  4 — Kingston,  N.  H.,  5-7  p.  m.  and 
Center  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  6:30-8  p.  m. 
Aug.  12 — Charlemont,  Mass.,  after¬ 
noon.  Aug.  22 — Center  Sandwich,  N. 
H.,  6:30-8  p.  m.  Sept.  3 — Underhill, 
Vt.,  12  noon.  Sept.  29— Edaville, 
Mass.,  chicken  -  cranberry  festival. 
Oct.  12 — Center  Sandwich,  N ./  H., 
11:30  a.  m.  on.  Every  Saturday  this 
Summer,  West  Townsend,  Mass.,  has 
a  chicken  barbecue  at  5:30  p.  m.  on 
the  V.F.W.  grounds;  Cranberryland 
at  Edaville,  So.  Carver,  Mass.,  has  a 
chicken  barbecue  daily  throughout 
the  Summer. 

Chairman  of  the  judging  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  1956  New  England  Green 
Pastures  Contest  is  Ralph  A.  Corbett, 
extension  dairyman,  University  of 


Ralph  Corbett,  Maine’s  extension 
dairyman,  is  chairman  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  1856  Green  Pastures  judging 
committee. 

Maine.  Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  include:  Paul  Blood,  Univ.  of 
New  Hampshire;  Dwight  Eddy,  Univ. 
of  Vermont;  Urban  Charles,  head 
farmer,  Gardner  State  Hospital, 
Massachusetts;  John  Hannah,  county 
agent,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I.;  and 
George  Merrill,  farmer  and  twice  a 
Connecticut  Green  Pastures  winner, 
Plainfield,  Conn.  Judging  of  the  top 
three  forage  programs  in  each  of 
the  six  New  England  States  begins 
August  20. 


R.  Clark  and  Sons,  Burtts  Corner, 
N.  H.  The  sale  average  was  $340, 
but  bred  heifers  brought  $400  and 
cows  with  calves  at  sides  $488.  Other 
major  buyers  were:  Carl  Smith, 
Exeter;  Dupram  Farms,  Washburn; 
Waldo  Norton,  Caribou;  Walter 
Clark,  Easton;  Simon  Forsman, 
Stockholm;  Paul  Merrill,  Cumber¬ 
land  Ctr.;  I.  G.  Whitechurch,  Kirig- 
field;  and  P.  V.  Colpitts,  Dorchester 
Crossing,  N.  H. 

Maine  Broiler  Day  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  July  14,  at  the  City  Park  in 
Belfast,  Waldo  Co.  More  than  10,000 
people  will  be  served  tasty  half¬ 
chickens  cooked  to  perfection  in 
Maine’s  special  broiler  sauce. 


Vermont  hens  tied  with  those  from 
the  State  of  Washington  for  the  top 
position  in  the  country  in  production 
per  laying  hen  during  1955.  Hens  of 
both  States  averaged  212  eggs  per 
layer. 

Vermont  continues  to  hold  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  more  cows  than 
people.  The  State’s  cow  population 
has  jumped  50,000  in  the  past  five 
years.  Total  milk  cattle  population  is 
72,000  above  the  human  population. 


Ralph  Evans,  manager  of  Cherry 
Hill  Farm,  Beverly,  Mass.,  has  found 
it  pays  to  use  the  zero  pasture  sys¬ 
tem.  He  fed  over  1,000  tons  of  green 
feed  in  1953,  and  1,240  tons  in  1954 
to  the  Hood  Co.  herd  of  300  cows.  He 
found  zero  pasture  increased  milk 
production,  averted  drastic  drops  in 
milk  flow  in  July  and  August,  low¬ 
ered  feed  costs,  saved  all  those  nu¬ 
trients  normally  lost  in  hay  or  si¬ 
lage,  avoided  such  costs  as  for  binder 
twine,  erecting  silos,  and  storing  hay, 
and  provided  a  better  diet  for  the 
dairy  animals.  “Zero  pasture”  is  the 
system  of  cutting  fresh  green  ma¬ 
terial  and  hauling  and  immediately 
feeding  it  to  cattle  in  a  confined  area. 

John  Manchester 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 


Over  400  persons  from  all  New 
England  States  ate  barbecued  beef  at 
Maine  Hereford  Day  in  Vassalboro, 
Me.,  last  month.  Besides  the  600 
pounds  of  boned  and  rolled  beef  bar¬ 
becued  in  a  pit  for  a  12-hour  period, 
also  included  on  the  menu  were 
string  beans,  baked  Maine  Russet 
potatoes,  rolls,  coffee,  milk,  and  ice 
cream.  The  beef  was  cooked  accord¬ 
ing  to  “Old  West”  practice:  wrapped 
in  foil.  William  Bruce,  Bar  Mills,  was 
chairman  of  the  Maine  Hereford  Day 
program.  The  value  of  potato  pulp 
as  a  beef  feed  was  demonstrated  at 
the  field  day  by  four  groups  of  Here¬ 
ford  test  steers.  The  only  Choice 
meat  came  from  the  group  which 
had  been  fed  potato  pulp;  on  this, 
gains  in  weight  had  cost  18.8  cents 
a  pound.  The  second  most  efficient 
gaining  group  nad  been  fed  corn  and 
potato  pulp;  its  per-pound  cost  of 
gain  came  to  20  cents.  The  other  two 
groups  on  corn  and  corn  silage  had 
added  gains  at  a  cost  of  about  30 
cents  per  pound.  Hay  was  included 
in  each  of  the  rations.  H.  C.  Dickey 
and  H.  H.  Brugman  of  Maine’s 
College  of  Agriculture  explained  and 
verified  the  results  of  the  test. 

The  Second  Annual  Maine  Polled 
Hereford  Sale  of  the  Aroostok  Live¬ 
stock  Assn,  at  Presque  Isle  last 
month  brought  $12,300  for  36  head. 
The  top  bull,  consigned  by  D.  F. 
Getchell,  Limestone,  went  at  $530  to 
C.  L.  Silver  and  Son,  Washburn.  The 
high  selling  female,  also  consigned 
by  Getchell,  was  sold  at  $550  to  H. 


Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  5.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al  .  5.00 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Developing  Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


“Those  campaign  speeches  sure  keep 
the  crows  away  ” 
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give  your  crops  a  break 


One  of  your  best  implement  investments  can 
be  an  Allis-Chalmers  subsoiler.  It’s  a  low- 
cost  tool,  and  mounts  on  your  WD-45,  WD 
or  CA  Tractor  .  .  .  with  quick  Snap-Coupler 
hitch.  The  single,  forward  hitchpoint  leads 
the  subsoiler  around  contours.  It’s  free-swing 
to  dodge  stones,  and  is  hydraulically  lifted 
and  lowered. 


boost  yields  by... 

Shattering  natural  hardpan 
Holding  runoff  water  on  slopes 


To  depths  of  18  inches  or  more,  this  tool 
cracks  the  subsoil  barrier  —  opens  the  way 
for  moisture,  air  and  deep-growing  roots. 
Your  crops  will  respond  with  higher  yields. 


Eliminating  wet  spots  in  fields 

Cracking  subsoil  for  deeper 
root  growth 

Storing  moisture  in  subsoil 

Opening  centers  between  row 
crops  for  moisture  absorption 

Opening  the  root  zone  for 
moisture  to  move  up 

Increasing  efficiency  of 
drainage  systems 


Whether  you  are  subsoiling  wet  spots  or 
sun-baked  fields,  traction  is  provided  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  Traction  Booster  sys¬ 
tem!  For  steep  land  stability,  space  out  trac¬ 
tor  drive  wheels  by  engine  power  —  minute- 
quick! 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  for  a  sub¬ 
soiling  demonstration  on  your  own  farm. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Snap-Colpler  and  Traction  Booster  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 
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STOPS  SHIRT 

COLLAR  NAG 

AND 

CIRCULATION 

DRAG! 

COLLAR  TOO  TIGHT?  | 

make  it  fit  right  with  t 
a  “wonder  button” 
COLLAR  ENLARGER  J 

This  all  metal  “wonder  button  is 

easy  on,  easy  off 
when  changing  J 

shirts.  No  need  to  }• 

discard  that  favorite1^ 
shirt  with  its  tight  ,* 
collar.  Specially  selected  materials  ,* 
are  used  and  guaranteed.  Cannot 

be  seen  behind  tie  and  gives  amaz-  / 
ing  comfort.  Patented  and  only  i' 

available  from  Schafer  Products  i* 
Co.  Comes  gift  boxed.  Send  for  i* 
yours  today  and  save  shirts.  Only  ? 
$1.00  postpaid.  i* 

SCHAFER  PRODUCTS  CO.  'I 

Dept.  114,  Union  City,  Michigan  ? 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


-  SAVE  $2000 

From  new  price  on  this  Massey- Harris  Model  70 
Self-propelled  10  ft.  Combine  with  pickup  attach¬ 
ment  and  Scour  Kleen.  Used  only  one  year  on  one 
farm  for  100  acres.  Condition  is  like  new.  HOWARD 
FARM  STORE,  NEW  YORK  STATE  HIGHWAY  RT. 
428,  FORESTVILLE,  Phone:  WOodlawn  5-4261 
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Because  a  Smoker  Special  can 
be  safely  operated  at  full  eleva¬ 
tion  it  is  the  lowest  priced  farm 
elevator  per  foot  of  actual  reach. 
Both  performance-wise  and  qual¬ 
ity-wise,  a  Smoker  Special  is  the 
best  elevator  value  for  you.  For 
complete  facts  .  .  . 

Mail  This  Coupon 

for  new  12  page  Smoker  Catalog 


4V 2"  deep 
flights 

greased-for-long- 
life  bearings 
60°  elevation 
with  safety 
20"  wide  trough 
Top  drive  pulls 
load  up. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

Intercourse,  Pa. 

Send  new  Smoker  Catalog.  I  am  interested  in: 
Smoker  Farm  Elevators  0  Bale  Loader  0  Ear 
Corn  Box  0  Mow  Conveyor  0  Wagon  Unloader 
Kit  0  Bulk  Feed  Bin  0  Corn  Drag  0 

Name  . . 

P.  O . . . . . 

R.  F.  D .  State  . 


AN  EASY  WA  Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  — -  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street 


Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL..  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


™  ■  .  ■/ 


In  their  $10,000  match  race  over  the  Union  Course,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on 
May  18,  1859,  the  great  Morgan  horses,  Ethan  Allen  —  Justin  Morgan’s 
grandson —  and  mate  and  Lantern  and  mate  (1.  to  r.)  crossed  the  “score” 
in  a  dead  heat  after  running  the  mile  in  two  minutes,  24 Vfe  seconds. 

Meet  the  Modern  Morgan 


America’s  first  great  breed  of 
horses  sprang  from  the  stallion, 
Justin  Morgan.  The  most  famous 
founding  sire  of  all  time,  he  is  the 
only  horse  for  whom  a  breed  is 
named.  There  was  also  a  man,  Justin 
Morgan — a  rural  schoolmaster-singing 
teacher  who  died  at  Randolph,  Vt., 
in  1798.  But  the  name  has  been 
perpetuated  primarily  because  of  the 
remarkably  useful  and  handsome 
stallion  named  after  hirn. 

America’s  own  Morgan  horse  was 
renowned  and  loved  as  the  road  and 
light  work  horse  of  the  1800’s.  Now, 
midway  in  the  1900’s,  it  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  popular  recreation 
horses.  About  250  of  the  fine  modern 
Morgans  will  be  meeting  at  the 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Tri-County  Fair 
Grounds  July  27-29  for  the  14th 
annual  National  Morgan  Horse  Show. 
Originating  in  1939  at  South  Wood- 
stock,  Vt.,  in  celebraton  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Jus¬ 
tin  Morgan  horse,  the  show  has  ex¬ 
panded  from  a  half-day  session  with 
a  few  dozen  entries  into  so  distinc¬ 
tive  an  event  that  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  single-breed  shows  in  the 
East.  Last  year  about  4,000  specta¬ 
tors  attended  the  daily  events  at 
Northampton.  This  year’s  program 
starts  Friday  evening,  July  27,  with 
a  road  race  in  harness;  then  it  con¬ 
tinues  all  day  Saturday  and  ends 
Sunday  afternoon  with  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  contests. 

The  small  dark  bay  Justin  Morgan 
horse  with  black  legs  and  thick  black 
mane  and  tail  was  foaled  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1789.  Two  years 
later  he  was  taken  to  Randolph,  Vt. 
At  maturity  he  stood  about  14  hands 
and  weighed  around  1,000  pounds. 
Morgan  historians  are  convinced  that 
he  carried  thoroughbred  and  Ara¬ 
bian  blood,  but  his  heritage  has  not 
definitely  been  established. 

In  the  Green  Mountain  State  he 
became  known  for  unusual  strength 
and  stamina,  for  his  courage  and 
spirit,  and  for  his  conformation  and 
disposition.  So  great  was  his  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  sire  that  along  with 
his  physical  characteristics  he 


NYABC  Cattle  Show  at 
Ithaca  Aug.  3-4 

The  sixth  annual  competitive  show¬ 
ing  of  dairy  cattle  sired  by  bulls  ever 
in  service  with  the  New  York  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Co-op.,  Inc.,  will  be 
presented-  in  conjunction  with 
NYABC’s  16th  annual  meeting  at 
Judd  Falls  Road  in  Ithaca  August 
3-4.  Registered  or  grade  females  of 
the  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Brown  Swiss  breeds  will 
be  shown.  Last  year,  more  than  10,000 
persons  attended  the  event  when  435 
animals  were  entered.  According  to 
Show  Superintendent  Harold  B.  Rosa, 
this  year’s  events  are  expected  to 
attract  “banner  attendance.”  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  co-op’s  195  artificial  units 
will  vote  for  new  directors  and  di- 
rectors-at-large  at  NYABC’s  business 
meeting  in  Cornell’s  nearby  Willard 
Straight  Hall  Friday  evening  follow¬ 
ing  the  annual  banquet. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classes 
for  dairy  cattle,  there  will  be  special 
fitting  and  showing  contests  for  young 


transmitted  even  his  temperament 
through  generation  after  generation 
down  to  the  modern  Morgan.  To¬ 
day’s  horse  almost  duplicates  him 
except  for  being  somewhat  larger. 

Migrating  throughout  the  country, 
Morgans  helped  settle  and  develop 
new  territory.  They  pulled  prairie 
wagons,  carried  the  ’49’ers,  cleared 
and  tilled  land,  corralled  cattle,  took 
preacher  and  doctor  on  their  rounds, 
and  carried  families  to  church  on 
Sunday.  In  the  Civil  War  1,100  Mor¬ 
gans  were  rounded  up  as  mounts  for 
Vermont’s  crack  First  Cavalry. 

Morgan  blood  contributed  im¬ 
portantly  to  the  founding  of  every 
other  American  breed  of  light  horses 
— the  Saddlebred,  Tennessee  Walker, 
and  the  Standardbred  harness  racers. 
Ethan  Allen,  son  of  Black  Hawk, 
who  was  son  of  Justin  Morgan,  was 
champion  trotter  of  the  world  in 
1867. 

As  the  automotive  age  has  flour¬ 
ished,  the  fortunes  of  light  horse 
breeds  have  declined.  Morgan  blood¬ 
lines  were  saved  from  obliteration, 
however,  by  a  few  individual  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  later  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  when  it  established  a  Mor¬ 
gan  horse  breeding  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  Morgan  Horse  Club  was 
formed  in  1909  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  breed  among  horse  lovers. 

Today,  with  the  nation  spending 
much  of  its  leisure  time  in  sports 
and  recreation,  the  Morgan  is  en¬ 
joying  new  popularity  as  a  pleasure 
horse.  He  is  a  favorite  with  women 
and  children  because,  while  intelli¬ 
gent  and  animated,  he  is  still  gentle. 
In  the  show  ring,  the  Morgan  is  win¬ 
ning  more  plaudits  than  ever.  He  is 
still  willing  and  able  to  do  farm 
work  wherever  he  is  asked,  and  he 
is  in  demand  for  the  mounted  police 
and  as  a  stock  horse  in  the  West. 
Almost  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  remarkable  Justin  Morgan  es¬ 
tablished  the  character  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  versatility  is  a  chief  vir¬ 
tue  of  these  native  American  horses 
that  have  become  a  valuable  breed. 

Massachusetts  D.  K.  Van  Wert 


men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  21  years;  awards  will 
amount  to  $271.  The  value  of  the 
premiums  in  the  regular  dairy  cattle 
classes  totals  $5,413.  In  addition, 
daily  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  per¬ 
sons  attending  the  show;  household 
appliances  are  included.  This  sixth 
annual  NYABC  Cattle  Show  will  get 
under  way  at  Ithaca  at  10:00  a.  m. 
Friday,  August  3;  Saturday’s  events 
start  at  8:00  a.  m. 
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Medium  N,  J.  Woof  50.5 
Cents  Per  Pound 

More  than  47,000  pounds  of  New 
Jersey-grown  medium  wool  brought 
a  price  of  50.53  cents  a  pound  last 
month  at  the  annual  wool  pool  of  the 
N.  J.  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn,  in  New 
Brunswick.  Other  lower  grades 
brought  average  prices  of  42.53,  20 
and  15  cents.  The  total  pool  of 
64,458  pounds  went  to  a  Boston, 
Mass.,  buyer.  There  were  483  con¬ 
signors  of  the  wool,  all  of  which  was 
officially  graded  prior  to  the  sale. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


How  Many  Hens  to  Keep  Over? 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 


HE  question  of  how  many 

hens  to  hold  over  from 

from  year  to  year  is  very 
difficult  and  a  final  and 
definite  answer  is  almost 
impossible.  One  can  only 
look  at  certain  facts  and 
figures  and  then  decide  for  himself. 

In  many  commercial  flocks,  new 

pullets  are  reared  each  year;  these 

involve  100  per  cent  replacement 
programs.  When  egg  prices  are  high¬ 
er  than  they  have  been  the  past  few 
years,  having  a  new  group  of  pullets 
every  year  seems  to  be  profitable. 
Recently,  however,  this  heavy  re¬ 
placement  has  been  questioned,  and 
more  hens  have  been  carried  over 
than  formerly  was  considered  de¬ 
sirable. 

One  factor  having  some  bearing  on 
this  has  been  the  lack  of  available 
credit  to  rear  the  new  pullet  flock. 
When  resources  are  at  low  ebb,  the 
only  thing  to  do  may  be  to  keep  more 
old  hens  and  make  the  best  of  the 
present  flock  until  things  look  better. 
With  respiratory  diseases  rampant 
in  some  areas  new  pullets  are  often 
not  any  more  profitable  than  the  old 
hens;  the  pullets  are  likely  to  be 
diseased  in  the  Fall  when  egg  prices 
are  high.  With  feed  costs  high  in  re¬ 
lationship  to  meat  prices,  the  cost 
of  rearing  a  new  pullet  has  been  so 
great  that  one  may  have  had  to  keep 
the  bird  two  years  in  order  to  cover 
its  depreciation  when  sold  for  meat. 
Because  these  factors  vary  from  year 
to  year,  no  rule  can  be  established 
for  deciding  how  many  hens  to  hold 
over  and  to  what  age.  Records  from 
our  New  Jersey  egg  laying  tests  may 
serve  as  a  guide  in  this  respect,  how¬ 
ever. 

Over  a  period  of  17  years  in  our 
egg  laying  tests  the  pullets  have  con¬ 
sistently  outlaid  older  hens.  The 
record  is:  for  pullets,  207.1  eggs  per 
bird  (51  weeks);  second  year  birds, 
147.6  eggs;  third  year  birds,  127.3 
eggs;  fourth  year  birds  110.3  eggs; 
fifth  year  birds,  82.7  eggs.  The  birds 
in  these  tests  were  selected  consis¬ 
tently  for  their  productive  qualities, 
that  is,  the  pullets  were  hand-picked 
each  year  and  the  best  birds  from 
the  pullet  year  were  kept  over  for 
the  second  year.  In  turn,  the  best 
second  year  birds  were  held  over  for 
a  third  year,  and  so  on  for  life.  Even 
with  this  high  degree  of  selectivity, 
however,  the  older  hens  did  not 
equal  the  young  birds  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  inability  of  the  older  birds 
to  outlay  their  younger  rivals  was 
consistent  month  by  month.  It  was 
not  just  a  reflection  of  the  overall 
annual  rate  of  lay.  This  is  shown  by 
the  table  in  the  following  columns. 
There  is  a  tendency  shown  here  for 
March,  April  and  May  to  be  the  best 
months  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
birds.  One  might  naturally  expect 
the  older  birds  to  produce  their  best 
in  the  Spring,  particularly  since  they 
were  forced  into  a  molt  in  the  Fall 
and  allowed  a  rest  period  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  By  contrast,  the  pullets  were 
managed  at  all  times  for  high  egg 
production,  being  given  additional 
light  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
(3:00  a.  m.  to  daybreak).  The  spring 
season  surely  brings  out  something 
in  chickens,  regardless  of  their  be¬ 
havior  in  other  seasons. 

Before  deciding  to  keep  the  second 
and  third  year  layers  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  returns  on  the 
eggs  and  the  cost  of  rearing  the 
pullets.  Here  again,  the  records  of 
the  tests  at  Vineland  are  of  value; 
data  have  been  kept  for  years  on 
feed  cost  and  value  of  eggs  from  pul¬ 
lets  as  well  as  hens.  In  general,  the 
older  hens  consumed  75  pounds  of 
feed  annually,  compared  with  90 
pounds  for  the  pullets.  Eggs  from 
the  hens  averaged  two  cents  a  dozen 
more  in  price  than  did  the  eggs  from 
the  pullets.  Applying  these  differ¬ 
entials  to  present-day  markets  and  in 
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accordance  with  monthly  production 
already  noted,  the  net  returns  annu¬ 
ally  over  feed  costs  would  be  $3.57 
for  a  pullet,  $2.60  for  a  two-year-old 
hen,  and  $2.09  for  a  three-year-old 
hen.  With  the  cost  of  rearing  a  pul¬ 
let  about  $1.50,  and  allowing  50  cents 
for  her  carcass  value,  the  final  net 
cost  of  rearing  the  pullet  would  be 
$1.00.  Thus  the  net  on  her  first  year 
production  would  be  $2.57  instead  of 
$3.57.  The  older  hens  would  have  to 
be  charged  50  cents  each  if  they 
were  not  sold  at  the  end  of  their 
year.  But  these  hens  would  have 
some  carcass  value  a  year  later,  too. 
The  net  charges  aaginst  them,  allow¬ 
ing  for  mortality,  would  reasonably 
be  15  cents  to  20  cents  a  bird.  So 
the  return  on  a  two-year-old  bird 
would  come  to  $2.40-$2.45.  Actually, 
it  is  my  feeling  that  a  new  pullet 
and  a  good  second  year  hen  would 
come  out  about  the  same  in  net  in¬ 
come.  In  fact,  a  good  third-year  hen 
would  not  lose  any  money.  The  big 
problem  to  solve  will  really  be  labor; 
the  labor  charge  on  rearing  new  pul¬ 
lets  is  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked. 

There  is  still  another  question  that 
has  a  bearing  on  the  situation:  when 
are  the  pullets  to  be  hatched?  A  bird 
hatched  in  February,  March  or  early 


Because  of  their  good  market  for 
poultry  meat  on  retail  routes,  Town¬ 
sends'  Poultry  Farms  of  Westfield, 
Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  seldom  keep 
over  yearling  White  Rock  layers  for 
another  year  of  egg  production. 

April  will  give  more  than  12  months 
of  egg  production;  14  to  16  months 
of  production  can  actually  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  early-hatched  pullets. 
This  gives  them  a  real  advantage. 
Pullets  hatched  after  April  15  have 
very  little  advantage  over  a  good 
second  year  hen.  Note  the  word, 
good.  Only  the  best  producers 
should  be  kept  beyond  one  year  of 
production. 


Pullet 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

eggs 

eggs 

eggs 

eggs 

eggs 

Oct* 

18.1 

1.9 

5.3 

3.5 

l.U 

Nov. 

19.6 

3.2 

1.6 

0.3 

0.1 

Dec. 

18.5 

8.8 

U.9 

2.5 

2.1 

Jan. 

17.lt 

13.5 

12.7 

10.5 

7.8 

Feb. 

16.8 

18.1 

16.6 

15.1 

13.7 

Mar. 

20.2 

21.0 

18.7 

17.lt 

16.0 

Apr. 

20.0 

19.1 

18.2 

16.  h 

lU-U 

May 

20.0 

19.0 

17.lt 

lit. 5 

12.5 

June 

19-1 

17.2 

15.8 

1U.8 

11.6 

July 

18.7 

16.6 

I5.lt 

Ut. 7 

10.2 

Aug. 

18.3 

lli.U 

12.8 

12. U 

8.1 

Sept. 

10.8 

9.3 

7.8 

6.9 

ii. 8 

Total 

217.5 

162.1 

llt7 . 2 

129.0 

102.7 

Here  is  a  record  of  monthly  egg  production  by  birds  of  dojferent  ages.  Eggs 
per  bird  are  based  on  hens  living  at  the  first  of  the  month.  September’s 

records  are  for  two  weeks  only. 


Youfh  Turkey  Project  in 
Maryland 

The  Maryland  Turkey  Producers 
Assn,  has  made  it  possible  for  young¬ 
sters  in  Maryland  to  participate  in  a 
new  turkey  growing  project.  Assist¬ 
ing  with  this  program  as  co-sponsors 
are  the  Garrett  County  Turkey  Assn, 
and  The  University  of  Maryland  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  The  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  more  economical 
raising  of  finer  quality  turkeys  and 
is  available  to  all  interested  young 
people  of  the  State. 

This  project  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  planning  efficient  produc¬ 
tion,  including  wise  and  efficient  buy¬ 
ing.  Record  books,  provided  by  the 
Extension  Service,  must  be  kept;  and 
scores  will  be  based  on  these  books, 
including  neatness,  accuracy  and 
completeness.  Scoring  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1  —  accuracy,  completeness, 

neatness  20  per  cent;  2  —  mortality 
20  per  cent;  3  —  average  weight  20 
per  cent;  4  —  feed  conversion  20  per 
cent;  and  5  —  cost  per  pound  20  per 
cent. 

Financing,  where  necessary,  will 
be  done  by  members  of  the  turkey 
industry  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Presley  Taylor,  Jr.,  Gambrills, 
Maryland,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Turkey  Producers  Assn.,  is  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  interest  this 
program  is  creating  and  hopes  to 
have  participants  from  each  county 
in  the  State. 
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TOP  PROFIT  MAKER 

WHITE  ROCKS 

We  are  hatching  White  Rock 
chicks  from  first  generation 

PILCH  BREEDING  STOCK 

which  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  called  the  Nation’s  top 
profit  maker  through  consist¬ 
ent  winnings  of  major  tests. 

Try  a  flock  and  see  why  this 
strain  achieves  Highest  Prof¬ 
it  Performance  in  production 
and  Broiler  tests. 

We  are  also  hatching  Silver 
Barred  Crosses  and  White 
Leghorns  from  leading 
strains. 


U  I  N  E  A  S 

10  to  24,  35  cents  each;  25  to  99,  32  cents 
each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Del. 

GUINEAS 

WHITE  AFRICAN  —  DAY  OLD 
ALSO  EGGS  BY  THE  CRATE 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Look  at  tk  Rwmd 
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HUBBARD  FARMS 
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BROILERS 

1956  TEST  RESULTS 

Massachusetts  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 4.18  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
1st  in  total  returns  over  feed  cost 

New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth — 4.29  lbs.  at  1 1  weeks 

Georgia  Broiler  and  Breeder  Test: 

1st  in  growth — 3.89  lbs.  at  10  weeks 


NO  OTHER  BREEDER  has  ever  been  first  in 
growth  so  many  times.  But  growth  is 
only  half  the  story!  White  Mountains 
feather  fast,  have  good  skin  color  and 
body  conformation.  Many  growers 
report  under  2.50  feed  conversion  at 
3lA  lbs. 

FREE  NEW  FOLDER  gives  all  the  facts.  Send 
for  your  copy  today! 

•WHITE  MOUNTAIN  is  a  trcdenome. 


FARMS 


BOX  12 
Walpole,  N.  H. 
Telephone: 
Skyline  6-3311 


Branch  Hatchery, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 

Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTER  VILLE,  PA.  Phone  126-R-l  I 


Get  $2  to  $3  More 

Per  Case  of  Eggs  With 

STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  rjHp, 

Hatching  every  week  of  the  yeaTJJJ1*' 

STERN  BROS.  HATCHERY,  S.  VINELAND,  N.J. 


TOP  lnegv„„1n  BREEDER 

At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  New  lew 
summer  prices.  Write  for 
free  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog. 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

6000  Hanson  Mount  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March  &  April  Hatched  Pullets.  Ail 
Pullets  Hatched  from  my  own  stock.  Raised 
on  Free  range.  All  Healthy,  Vigorous  Pullets 
at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

-  BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  0.  D.  - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-oid  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA. 

PEAFOWL:  Blue  and  Black  Shouldered.  1955  Pairs 
$30;  1954  Pairs  Will  Breed  Soring  1956,  $45  Pair. 
A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

ROCKS.  REDS,  $5.99  •  PULLETS,  $11.99  • 

LEGHORNS,  $6.85  •  PULLETS,  $12.99  •  HEAVIES, 
$4.99  •  MIXED,  $2.99.  F.  O.  B. 

BUSH  HATCHERY.  CLINTON.  MISSOURI 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hensl  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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It's  Mew,  It's  Safe,  It’s  Ef festive! 


•Re g.  U.  S.  P of.  Off. 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 


SAFE— Niagara  Pyrenone  Livestock 
Spray  is  a  newly  developed  non- 
poisonous  and  non-hazardous  spray. 
Safe  to  use  on  dairy  cows,  as  well  as 
all  other  animals. 

KILLS  ON  CONTACT — All  varieties 
of  flies,  also  mosquitoes,  gnats,  lice 
and  many  other  insects  and  para¬ 
sites. 


EASY  TO  USE — Apply  to  animals, 
barns,  grounds  through  any  type 
sprayer.  Ready  to  use. 

ECONOMICAL — Only  a  very  small 
amount  needed  for  good  control. 
Further  economy  results  from  its 
utility  as  an  all-purpose  insecticide 
for  a  wide  variety  of  farm  livestock 
needs. 


The  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Botanic 
Garden  has  published  a  “Handbook 
on  Soils”  which  is  for  sale. 
It  contains  interesting  articles 
on  many  phases  of  care  of  the 
garden  and  the  soil.  One  article, 
by  George  S.  Avery,  Jr.,  deals  with 
land  and  soil  racketeers  and  the 
methods  used  by  tricksters,  which 
are  well  to  keep  in  mind.  Some  of 
these  tricks  we  have  referred  to 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  belongs  in  this  column. 

A  trick  to  avoid  is  that  of  Land 
and  Soil  racketeers.  If  a  stranger 
comes  to  your  door  and  states  he 
has  fine  top  soil  at  an  unusually  low 
price,  do  not  rush  to  buy  it.  It  may 
seem  a  bargain,  but  it  is  reported 
that  some  “active”  salesmen  have 
been  known  to  deliver  a  mixture  of 
tea  leaves  with  charcoal  added  to 
give  it  a  dark  rich  color.  By  the  time 
the  purchaser  discovers  he  has  been 
gyped,  the  salesmen  have  disap¬ 
peared  and  there  is  no  redress.  An¬ 
other  scheme,  which  is  old  but  re¬ 
vived  every  so  often,  is  a  “new  scien¬ 
tific  development”,  which  guaran¬ 
tees  to  grow  grass  to  a  height  of  just 
three  inches,  when  it  would  stop. 
The  “sales  talk”  claims  a  lawn  would 
never  have  to  be  mowed  again.  It  is 
a  trick  pure  and  simple.  Fertilizer 
too  is  offered  for  sale  with  glowing 
promises  of  a  bushel  basket  of  it 
for  three  cents,  but  after  spreading 
it  on  the  lawn  a  bill  is  presented 
for  $300  with  the  explanation  that 
it  took  more  than  anticipated  and 
costs  only  three  cents  a  pound.  In 
some  cases  truckmen  will  dump 
some  fertilizer  on  a  part  of  the  lawn, 
saying  that  it  is  a  free  sample,  and 
encourages  the  homeowner  to  buy 
enough  to  cover  the  lawn — at  a  high 
price.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  state¬ 
ment  in  writing  with  definite  terms 
as  to  how  much  will  be  needed  and 
the  price  —  but  do  not  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Do  not  sign  any  agreement 
until  you  have  read  it  carefully  and 
understand  it. 

We  sent  Washington  Mushroom  In¬ 
dustries  Inc.  $45.90  for  mushroom 
spawn  inasmuch  as  they  promised  we 
would  realize  $3.30  per  sq.  ft.  Only 
a  few  spawn  lived,  even  though  we 
followed  directions  carefully.  When 
we  asked  for  replacements,  the  firm 
requested  $4.95  additional.  We  sent 
back  our  contract  to  prove  we  had 
done  our  part,  but  did  not  hear  from 
the  firm  again.  m.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

This  is  another  buy-back  plan.  The 
company  insists  they  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  contract,  but  since  our 
subscriber  returned  his  copy  of  the 
contract  to  the  company,  there  is  no 
way  to  prove  their  responsibility.  Al¬ 
though  some  local  markets  may  be 
found  for  mushrooms,  they  are  not 
as  easy  to  grow  as  their  advertise¬ 
ments  indicate.  Check  carefully  be¬ 
fore  investing  in  such  a  project. 

A  fraud  order  has  been  issued  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  against 
Jacob  D.  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who  it  is  said  eluded  three  previous 
Post  Offices  charges  by  changing  the 
name  of  his  business.  His  present 
activity  was  advertising  for  women 
to  do  “part  time  work  at  home,  mail¬ 
ing  and  addressing.”  He  used  three 
names,  Mordash  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  966, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  National  Sales 
System,  Phildelphia.  Individuals  paid 
$2.00  for  “Home  Work  Opportuni¬ 
ties”,  which  brought  more  printed 
matter  of  plans  to  sell  various  mer¬ 
chandise  on  commission.  It  was  not 
known  how  much  money  he  took  in, 
but  it  was  estimated  that  it  varied 
from  $4.00  to  $40  a  day.  In  1938  he 
was  convicted  for  using  the  mail  to 
defraud  in  a  lottery  scheme  to  sell 
cigarettes.  He  has  been  denied  use 
of  the  mails  because  of  fraud  in 
1949,  1952,  1955  and  1956. 


I  wish  you  would  warn  your  read¬ 
ers  through  Publisher’s  Desk  of  these 
men  who  are  going  around  cleaning 
septic  tanks.  One  man  gave  his  name 
as  C.  Henry  White  and  I  made  my 
check  out  to  him.  A  neighbor  made 
hers  out  to  Charles  Bailey.  I  asked 
the  charge  and  was  told  it  was  three 
cents  a  pound  for  the  solids  —  no 
charge  for  the  water.  Some  solids, 
he  said,  ran  as  high  as  1,000  pounds. 
That  would  be  $30  and  I  was  willing 
to  pay  that  or  a  little  more,  and 
gave  them  permission  to  clean  it. 
When  the  job  was  finished,  they 
asked  $84,  a  ridiculous  price,  which 
I  refused  to  pay.  I  called  the  State 
Troopers,  who  picked  them  up.  He 
told  me  one  neighbor  paid  $390  for 
cleaning  his  tank,  but  $100  was  re¬ 
turned  to  him  when  the  men  were 
arrested.  I  doubt  if  this  will  deter 
them,  as  they  may  go  into  another 
section  and  work  the  same  game,  but 
I  thought  a  warning  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  might  save  others.  h.  m.  c. 

New  York 

One  should  always  check  refer¬ 
ences  before  agreeing  to  have  any 
work  done  by  unknown  parties.  Also 
have  an  agreement  as  to  actual  price. 
In  case  of  argument  or  disagreement 
call  a  State  Trooper  to  assist  in  the 
matter.  Our  reader  was  wise  to  do 
so. 

My  Rural  New  Yorker  came  to¬ 
day.  I  turned  as  usual  to  Publisher’s 
Desk  first.  It  gives  me  a  wonderful 
feeling  to  see  what  you  are  doing  to 
help  others.  Last  Saturday  I  received 
a  letter  from  Toys  of  the  World 
Club  in  the  mail,  and  on  reading 
your  column,  I  threw  the  letter 
away.  f.  g.  r. 

Connecticut 

We  understand  that  Toys  of  the 
World  Club  has  not  delivered  any 
material  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  avoid 
going  into  bankruptcy.  Many  people 
are  waiting  for  the  articles  for  which 
they  paid  and  failed  to  receive.  We 
have  not  seen  any  recent  literature. 

Having  been  a  Rural  New  Yorker 
reader  for  many  years,  and  knowing 
your  efforts  to  curtail  rackets 
through  your  Publisher’s  Desk  col¬ 
umn,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an 
article  from  an  Ohio  paper,  which 
I  thought  might  be  of  interest. 

Ohio  w.  c.  m. 

The  article  refers  to  a  purported 
$100,000  “racket”  which  lured  cash, 
mainly  from  women,  by  fake  prom¬ 
ises  of  part  time  work  for  easy 
money.  Six  offenses  of  mail  fraud 
were  charged  against  Albert  A. 
Bendrick,  a  former  insurance  sales¬ 
man.  He  was  accused  of  defrauding 
women  with  false  promises  of  job 
opportunities  that  would  enable  them 
to  earn  money  while  working  in  their 
homes.  Bendrick  is  said  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  about  $100,000  in  two  years. 
He  is  also  charged  with  using  the 
mails  in  a  scheme  to  sell  booklets, 
and  representing  that  part  time 
home  jobs  were  available. 

I  came  across  an  advertisement 
and  mailed  10  cents  to  Contest  Head¬ 
quarters.  Now  I  find  they  want  $10 
and  up  for  the  help  or  “tips”  they 
give.  Are  they  on  the  level?  m.  a. 

New  Jersey 

In  our  opinion  it  is  unwise  and  un¬ 
necessary  to  invest  any  sum  of 
money  in  order  to  enter  these  con¬ 
tests.  The  same  or  very  similar  in¬ 
formation  is  given  to  all  who  an¬ 
swer  the  advertising,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  hundreds  of  contestants. 
Your  own  guess  has  just  as  much 
opportunity  to  win  when  the  con¬ 
test  is  a  legitimate  one.  We  suggest 
considering  the  working  out  of 
puzzles  just  so  much  fun,  and  per¬ 
haps  education. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Niagara 

W  FOOD 


Get  Niagara  Pyrenone  Livestock  Spray  now  at 
your  dealer  or  order  from  your  Niagara  field  man. 


CHEMICAL  DIVISION 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Middleport,  New  York 


*Jro<H  J 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  year*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  :  — :  New  York  City 


GAIN  A  YEAR  -  PLANT  NOW 


STERN’S 


■PLUM  SIZE 
STRAWBERRIES 


&v° 


postpaid 

for  $4,©0 
1000  for  $25.00  post 

paid 

500  for  $15.00 


Each  plant  yields  5  pints  a  year! 


ThsousandsofGianf  Berries 


Most  amazing  strawberry! 

Just  released  —  Stern’s  miracle 
“EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Easy  to  Grow!  Winter  Hardy! 
GUARANTEED 
Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction,  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranateed!  If  disap¬ 
pointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants 
without  charge! 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
LAST  CHANCE!  MAIL  COUPON! 
ORDER  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

Don’t  wait  till  Spring  ’57  to  plant  or 
you  won’t  have  berries  till  Spring  ’58 

STERN’S  NURSERIES  ««»*. «.  v. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
Send  my  Empire  “PLUM-SIZE  strawberry 
plants.  If  not  delighted,  you  will  return  my 
money — I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge.  (Send 
check  or  money  order.) 

Check  Amount 

EH  50  for  $2.50  Name - 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  500  for  $15.00 

□  1000  for  $25.00  City_ 

Postpaid 


Address- 


-State- 
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Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  483) 

poorer  times  have  been  told  that 
U.  S.  population  gains  in  the  years  to 
come  will  force  greater  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  These  farmers  tend  to  bid'  up 
prices  on  land  vacated  by  farmers 
who  have  not  done  as  well.  Still  an¬ 
other  factor,  not  of  too  much  im¬ 
portance  nationally  but  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  crowded  Northeast, 
is  the  spreading  out  of  residential 
and  factory  construction. 

*  #  *  * 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  Capehart  (R., 
Ind.)  bill  to  set  up  a  “crash”  re¬ 
search  program  looking  for  new  uses 
for  farm  products,  although  formal 
Congressional  action  seemed  doubt¬ 
ful  due  to  the  brief  time  before  ad¬ 
journment.  By  “crash”,  the  Indiana 
Republican  means  a  program  which 
sacrifices  everything  for  speed  in 
getting  results.  He  told  the  Senate 
that  such  a  program  could  find  new 
uses  for  things  produced  on  farms 
and  could  thereby  provide  bigger 
markets  and  better  prices  without 
the  aid  of  price  supports. 

*  $  $  $  * 

A  bill  to  increase  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  USDA’s  price  support 
agency,  was  almost  certain  to  have 
passed  Congress  by  publication  time. 
It  was  not  certain  whether  this  latest 
of  many  increases  would  be  $2  billion 
to  $14  billion,  or  $2,500  million. 

Both  Houses  also  appeared  set  to 
double  the  money  available  for  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  permits  USDA  to  sell  price 
support  surpluses  abroad  for  foreign 
currencies  which  are  then  used  to 
pay  for  U.  S.  military  installations 
in  the  lands  involved  and  also  for 
financing  foreign  aid  projects  in 
those  nations.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson  told  Congress  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  $3  billion  for  this 
program  before  the  June  30,  1957, 
scheduled  conclusion. 

The  “unit”  rate  for  payments 
under  the  wheat  acreage  reserve 
portion  of  the  soil  bank  program  has 
been  set  at  60  per  cent  of  the 


national  average  price  support  level 
for  the  crop.  If  producers  approve 
marketing  quotas,  wheat  price  sup¬ 
ports  will  average  $2.00  per  bushel 
nationally,  and  payments  for  land 
put  into  the  acreage  reserve  will 
average  $1.20  per  bushel,  multiplied 
by  the  average  number  of  bushels 
produced  on  the  affected  lands. 

¥  ¥  ¥  ¥ 

Crop  prospects  improved  during 
May  but  on  June  1  the  crop  outlook 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  the 
poorest  for  the  date  since  1945, 
USDA  reports.  However,  the  De¬ 
partment  said  that  June  rains  after 
reports  had  already  been  received 
from  crop  reporters  might  well  have 
improved  conditions  in  many  areas. 

Harry  Lando 

Guild  Files  Like!  Suit 
Against  Dairy  League 

The  Tri-State  Master  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers  Guild  of  Branchville,  N.  J.,  has 
filed  suit  against  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  seeking  $500,000  compensa¬ 
tory  damages  and  $1,000,000  punitive 
damages.  The  plaintiff  claims  that 
the  editorial  “Rev.  Dorney  and  Co.”, 
published  in  the  defendant’s  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  News  of  June  5,  1956, 
contains  matter  libelous  to  plaintiff. 

The  suit  was  instituted  last  week 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey. 


This  Black  Cochin  Bantam  hen 
owned  by  Herbert  Raab,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  was  champion  Cochin  at  the 
recent  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Summer  Poul¬ 
try  Show. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

August  4  closes  July  23 
August  18  closes  August  6 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARMER-Gardener-Handyman:  Over  40 

Permanent  position.  Excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Write  in  detail  stating  age,  size  of  family 
experience,  salary  expected,  when  available 
BOX  2901,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  wanted  for  herd  of 
70  cows,  twice  milking,  salary  $300  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Good  references 
essential.  BOX  2902,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GOOD  machine-milker,  married  or  single,  to 
milk  35  cows  twice  daily.  Salary  for  married 
man  $210  per  month,  house  and  privileges 
and  for  single  man  $140  and  full  keep.  Apply 
or  call  collect  after  6:00  P.  M.,  Pennington, 
N.  J.  7-0124.  If  no  answer  call  collect,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J,  761  asking  for  Mr.  Eugene  Goldman. 

MOTHER’S  helper  wanted.  Must  be  at  least 
18  and  responsible.  Three  young  children. 
No  cleaning.  Attractive  own  room.  $140  per 
month  to  start.  Write  Mrs.  Peter  Kiernan, 
32  South  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany,  New 
York  stating  qualifications  and  references. 

SINGLE  poultryman,  care  layers.  Permanent 

job.  Good  home  and  board.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary.  A.  Gessner,  Hampton  Bays, 
L,  I,,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife 

without  children  as  Cottage  Parents.  Full 
maintenance,  vacation,  social  security,  bonus. 
Character  reference  required.  Write  or  call 
J.  M.  Dunlap,  Supt.,  Boys’  Home,  Oakdale, 
Penna. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  working,  neat,  reliable, 

sober.  Knowledge  carpentry,  painting, 
general  maintenance  and  operation  tractor, 
powermowers.  Gardener  now  on  estate  han¬ 
dles  sheep,  vegetables,  flowers.  Married  man 
preferred.  Comfortable  four  room  apartment. 
Private  beach.  Year  round  position,  near 
Huntington,  Long  Island.  Write  details  and 
salary.  BOX  3010,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2750  per 
year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance  (room, 
board  and  laundry).  40-hour  week.  Write 
Director.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 
ASSISTANT,  modern  dairy  farm,  southeast 
Pennsylvania.  Usual  privileges.  Write  salary, 
experience,  etc.  BOX  3000,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 
$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  couple  to  help  operate  egg  farm  in 
Western  New  York.  Wife  willing  and  able 
to  help  m  egg  room.  Four  room  modern  home. 
Good  ?ay-  Profit  sharing.  No  liquor  or  tobacco. 
BOX  2915,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  board. 

Wages  arranged.  Give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2, 
Coventry,  Connecticut. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and  wife, 

without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents  to 
small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unnecessary, 
good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K.  Morgan,  Supt 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
His-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone:  Drums  PArkview 
3-2751. _ 

WANTED:  Companion-housekeeper  for  one 
person  By  widow.  Protestant.  BOX  3001, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  farm  experience. 

Light  work,  good  pay,  living  quarters  and 
bonus.  BOX  3002,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Gardener  and  general  maintenance 
man  for  small  country  place  near  Hartford 
and  Springfield.  Only  reliable,  non-drinking 
man  with  good  references  need  apply.  Fine 
position  and  salary.  BOX  3003.  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

MAYBE  you’ve  wanted  to  “get  into  real 

estate”  and  didn’t  know  exactly  how  to 
oo  it.  If  you’re  a  tireless  worker,  highly 
ethical,  know  how  to  meet  people  cordially 
and  win  confidence,  write  for  test  questions. 
Free  coaching,  advertising  and  supplies  if  you 
qualify.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY. 
Manchester,  N,  H.  _ 

YOUNG  man,  single,  good  character,  for 

handyman  in  private  family:  Westchester 
County.  Permanent;  private  room  and  bath; 
good  salary.  Give  age,  weight,  character  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1015,  G.  C.  P.  O.,  New  York  17, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Man  for  responsible  position  on 
fruit  farm,  pleasant  working  conditions,  top 
wages ,  house.  Norbert  Kneuer,  Guilford,  Conn . 

OFFICE  worker,  possibly  retired.  Small 
amount  housekeeping.  Own  room.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hatch,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

WANTED  per  October  1st  or  sooner:  Respon¬ 
sible  married  man  for  dairy  farm  (30  milk¬ 
ers),  near  Allentown,  Pa.  House,  salary,  share. 
References.  BOX  3013,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment,  excellent  starting  salary  with  increases 
in  pay  for  length  of  employment.  Furnished 
apartments  and  boarding  house  on  farm. 
Write  full  information  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996.  Mr.  Bernon. 

BIG  dairy  farm  offers  a  steady  job  to  a  re¬ 
liable  machine  milker  or  stripper:  $200  per 
month.  Rooms  for  single  or  family;  milk  and 
electricity  free.  Two  workers  in  family  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  or  call  Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Montgomery 


CARETAKER,  Gardener:  Three  miles  from 
W  esterly ,  R  I.  Apartment  of  five  rooms 
and  bath,  partly*,  furnished  for  caretaker’s  use. 
All  year  round  job.  Wife  can  work  part  time 
as  general  houseworker  if  she  wishes.  Harold 
Q.  Moore,  Box  554,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

WOMAN,  for  second  work  three  miles  from 

Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  Live-in.  Adult 
family  of  four.  Harold  Q.  Moore,  Box  554, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island _ 

POSITIONS:  Opening  for  assistant  house- 
mothers,  dietitians,  teachers  and  registered 
nurse.  School  for  adolescent  girls  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Resident  positions,  social  security. 
Beautiful  country  surroundings.  Sleighton 
Farm  School  for  Girls,  Darling,  Pennsylvania. 

AN  unusual  opportunity  for  a  housekeeper 

and  good  cook  in  a  delightful  home  in  the 
country.  Owners  both  in  business.  The  last 
housekeeper  thinks  this  a  real  opportunity  and 
home.  Give  complete  details.  BOX  3014,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Cook  and  housekeeper  for  family 
of  two  adults;  excellent  living  quarters  with 
private  bath,  air  conditioner  and  television 
Bus  m  front  of  door  going  to  Bridgeport  or 
Danbury.  Woman  must  be  good  family  and 
no  laundry.  Write  giving  full  details  and 
salary  expected.  Mrs.  Joseph  Bernhard, 
Stepney,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


COUPLE:  Congenial,  good  cook,  home  maker, 

garden,  pets;  care  for  one  or  two;  invalid 
no  objection;  moderate  salary.  BOX  3004, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farm  manager;  college 
and  Graham  graduate;  married.  Desires  po¬ 
sition  as  dairy  farm  or  herd  manager  in 
eastern  state.  BOX  3005.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BEEF  cattle  herdsman  desires  position.  Experi¬ 

enced,  general  care,  breeding  and  showing 
of  beef  cattle.  Married,  References.  BOX  3011, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC'. 

5V2  ACRES  on  208  near  Ireland  Corners,  70 
miles  from  New  York;  $1,900.  80  acres  on 
Shawanyunk  Mountains;  good  hunting;  $2,900. 
H.  Steen,  care  E.  G.  Eckert,  Salesman,  Pine 
Bush,  New  York,  _ _ 

26  ACRES  near  Cooperstown,  N.  y!  Fine  old 
house,  modern  conveniences.  Two  story 
stone  basement  barn  and  two  poultry  houses 
equipped  for  broilers  or  layers.  Creek  borders 
property;  $8,500.  C.  R.  Torbert,  P.  O.  Box  492, 
Belmar,  New  Jersey. 

AUCTION!  Ashokan  area:  July  28]  modern 
6-room  home,  garage,  landscaped,  3-room, 
2-car  garage,  apartment,  hennery,  work  shop, 
10  acres,  personal  property.  Owners  moving 
to  California.  Unusual  buyers  opportunity. 

brochure.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Auctioneer, 
Wallkill,  N  ,Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. 
W^£TTED:  Woodland  or  abandoned  farm  land, 
100  acres  or  more,  Ulster  County  area.  State 
acreage,  location,  price.  Post  Office  BOX  14, 
Harmon,  New  York, 

FOR  retired  'couple  who  want  to  live  in 
country  without  buying.  Small  cottage  with 
acreage,  plumbing,  electricity,  available  in 
exchange  for  part  time  work  or  rent.  North¬ 
er1}  Westchester,  one  mile  from  railroad  and 
village.  BOX  3006,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  store  and  gas  station,  lovely  at- 
tached  home.  Doing  good  business,  near 
resort  town,  BOX  3007,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
OWNERS  sacrifice  estate  farm  155  acres,  80 
m  crops  (rented).  Outbuildings.  Modern 
colonial  style  house,  eight  rooms,  2y2  baths, 
basement  and  attic,  four  fireplaces,  oil  heat, 
good  water.  By  State  roads,  near  village  Be¬ 
tween  Washington-Richmond.  BOX  3008,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  135  acres.  Stocked  and  equip¬ 
ped,  high  state  cultivation,  100  tillable  acres, 
pastre  and  woodland,  three  ponds,  spring;  500 
sugar  maples  and  equipment;  7-room  house 
conveniences,  nice  view;  garage;  barn,  25 
stanchions;  two  silos;  milk  house;  poultry 
houses;  new  metal  tool  house;  25  milkers,  11 
bred  heifers,  six  yearlings,  T.B.  tested-clean- 
two  tractors,  machinery  to  operate  success¬ 
fully  I  School  bus;  Elmira  13  miles.  Inquire 
today!  No.  K-5699.  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C  D 
Winch,  Representatives,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St  ’ 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Phone:  3-9848. 

FREE  Catalog.  Prepared  especially  for  those 
who  like  plain  facts  about  farms,  homes, 
businesses;  tracts,  camps,  cottages;  mostly 
older  type  rural  properties.  Describes  several 
hundred  listings,  all  sizes  and  prices.  New 
York  and  New  England.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H, _ _ 

SUSSEX  County,  N.  J. :  Would  exchange  for 
orange  grove,  acreage  or  home  in  Florida. 
Large  house  with  improvements,  first  floor  has 
living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  bed  room, 
bath.  Second  floor  can  be  rented  for  apart¬ 
ment  or  tourists  rooms.  Located  on  busy 
corner  in  village  across  from  Post  Office; 
entering  beautiful  valley  open  to  public  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  etc.,  on  State  owned 
lands.  Surrounded  by  dairy  farms,  summer 
residents  on  Delaware  River.  Good  gas  station 
location,  soft  ice  cream,  road  stand  and 
general  store.  Doremus,  Bevans,  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRY -Fruit-Poultry  farm  for  sale:  180  acres, 
37  head  cattle,  two  houses  with  baths,  60- 
ft.  barn,  nine  acres  in  productive  orchards, 
improved  pastures,  ponds,  all  farm  equip¬ 
ment  including  two  tractors.  Beautiful  lo¬ 
cation;  $25,000.  Chauncey  Wagner,  Hinsdale, 
New  York, _ 

COMPLETE  commercial  apple  orchard  oper¬ 
ation,  $150,000.  HB,  17  Morton,  West  Spring- 
field.  Mass. _ _ 

COUNTRY  home  in  small  central  New  York 
village.  Suitable  summer  or  year  round  resi¬ 
dence.  Close  to  school,  church,  store  and  P  O 
Has  7-room  house,  with  bath,  barn,  henhouse, 
garage,  20  acres,  live  stream,  woods.  Near 
college  town  and  four  lakes.  Four  cities  in 
35-mile  radius.  $5,500.  Easy  terms  to  right 
party.  BOX  16,  Lebanon,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  50  acres,  7-room  house, 

barn  35x50,  shop,  sheds,  lights,  telephone 
school  bus;  main  road;  water;  2-room  camp- 
condition  good.  Particulars  write.  Price  $6,500. 
Frank  E,  Schrater,  R,  1,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  hotel  for  sale  with  beer  and  liquor 
license;  $17,000  complete  for  building  and 
furnishings.  Sartori  Hotel,  R.  D.  1,  Hughes- 
ville.  Pa. _ 

4-ROOM  year  round  cottage,  bli  glass  in 

porch,  nice  yard,  one  mile  from  center  of 
town.  Mi’s.  Lottie  Knapp,  Woronoco,  Mass. 
R  ©  E-  gD.  Bates  Road.  Telephone  Westfield 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y.:  85  acres,  12-room  house 

excellent  conditions,  all  improvements, 
barns,  garage,  outbuildings.  No  stock.  $18,000 
Terms.  Write  BOX  3009,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
LOVEIjY  old  country  home  completely 
modernized,  on  one  acre  of  beautiful  lawn. 
On  hard  road.  In  Mohawk  Valley.  $8,500 
George  H.  Lampman,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 
FARM  Wanted:  To  lease  with  option  to  buy 
or  buy  on  contract,  capable  of  carrying 
80-100  milkers,  plus  young  stock.  William 
Poetzsch,  134  County  Road,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

NURSING  Home  for  sale:  Fully  equipped, 
now  operating,  good  monthly  income.  Near 
town  and  transportation.  Owner  ill.  Full 
particulars,  write  Knox  Nursing  Home,  175 
Morton  Rd.,  Lebanon,  Missouri. 

FARM  supply  and  feed  store,  including  real 
estate,  located  on  Route  17,  not  far  from 
Waverly,  New  York,  A-l  business  oppor- 
tunity  owner  retiring,  will  sell  on  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


UNTIMELY  death  of  my  son  prompts  sale  of 
12  unit  motel,  22  room  house,  netting  $10,000. 
Probably  most  unique  motel  available  on 
Federal  highway.  Lovely  little  city.  Big  cash 
unnecessary  George  Raymond,  Sleepy  Hollow 
*  Llttleton,  New  Hampshire.  Telephone 

4-5757. _ 

24LAC.5E5:  Heavy  hay  producer.  Barn  4(Pby 
100,  48  ties,  two  silos.  Water  buckets,  ma¬ 
chine  shed  100  feet  long.  60  head  stock,  trac¬ 
tor  and  machinery.  Modern  7-room  house 
spring  water  gravity  fed.  Old  age  forces  this 
$34'9?0;  $10,000  down,  balance-  mortgage 
C.  Marnell,  Broker,  8  West  Main  St.,  Sidney, 
New  York.  Telephone  Sidney  7988, _ 

DON’T  overlook  this  bargain!  Same  owner  34 
years.  On  Route  23,  15  miles  Norwich,  104 
acres,  barn  26  by36.  Two  silos;  drive  thru, 
water  spring  gravity  fed,  17  ties:  two  extra 
barns;  chicken  house  for  500  hens,  2-car 
garage;  very  good  7-room  house,  tractor, 
horses,  full  line  mahinery.  19  head  purebred 
Ayrshire  cattle;  11  milkers,  rest  young  all 
with  papers.  Taxes  $100  year.  Total  $9,500  full 
price.  C  Marnell,  Broker.  8  West  Main  St. 
Sidney,  N.  Y,  Telephone  Sidney  7988. 

RETIREMENT  homes,  gas  stations,  hotels! 

grocery  stores,  restaurants.  C.  Marnell 
Broker,  8  West  Main  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y  Tele- 
phone  Sidney  7988,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  6-room  retirement  home;  elec- 
„  vSlcV5y’..  01JL furnace,  bath,  garden,  near  store 
and  Post  Office;  $2,500.  Other  small  homes. 
Amy  Harrington,  licensed  real  estate  salesman. 
South  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
H.  F.  Paden  broker. 

SMALL  farm  for  sale:  7  acres,  5  rooms,  bath, 
4  garages,  barn,  city  water,  electricity,  oil 
heat.  Call  evenings.  A.  Berkowitz,  175  Ravine 
fcnjS^  NeW  JerSey-  Telephone 

220  ACRES  on  Route  20,  Oneida  County,  with 
unfinished  2-family  house;  no  barn,  stream 
m  pasture,  school  bus,  20  miles  from  Utica. 
Small  down  payment,  balance  monthly  pay- 
ments.  BOX  3012,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ONE  to  60  acres,  no  buildings,  part  hayland, 
woodland.  Convenient.  Nice  view.  Terms 
Request  diagram.  Paul  Boughton.  Farm  Real- 
tor,  1 ,2  Poison  Ave..  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  Farms:  45  acres  $15,000.  65  acres 
$19,000.  110  acres  $35,000.  250  acres  $85,000. 

Request  list.  Paul  Boughton,  Realtor,  1*2 
Poison  Ave.,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

MPI?2?RN  year  around  bungalow,  four  rooms, 
nnnh7  ol1  h,eat-  ,  neTar,.  station  and  beach. 
$5,000  for  quick  sale  Lehfeld,  Box  80,  Peters- 
burg.  New  Jersey. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry 
New  Jersey36111'  LeGore>  realtor.  Vineland. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 

DOCTOR’S  Home:  Splendid  location.  Pro- 
fessionals.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  495,  Woodstock, 
New  York, _ 

FREE  List.  Retirement  homes,  farms.  John 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
„  York  s  finest:  5  pounds  $1.85;  10  pounds 

$3.60;  case  6-5s  $8.98.  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60-pound  cans  $10.20;  2-60s  $19.20-  5  or 
more  60s  $9.00  each.  All  60s  F.O.B  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
.New  York. 

AY,E5Y’£Ugolden  wUd'flower  honey,  five  pounds 
.  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  60  pounds 
$9.60  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted.  Mrs.  Burt 

Goodwin,  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  w 

4-7289  n'  '  4'  F°rt  Plain-  N’  Y-  Phone! 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  Poles 
Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sundays  mS 

New  ’  YorktheaSt  Townllne  Road,  Marcellus, 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  any  con¬ 
dition.  Joseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

^  wP9,'?e.!lmgu  anything  old!  books,  cata^ 
logs,  autographs,  etc.  G.  Hopper,  9  Copley 
St.,  Auburn,  New  York.  p 

FOR  Sale:  2,000  ventilated  sugar  corn  bags 
New-Se Jersey.  Snyder'  R-  F-  D-  Burlington! 

EGR  SMe.  Electric  Circulator  Model  11,  DC 
A  8*??3’i,a115  vo!!s  80  amps.  1450  ppm;  $30. 
Jersey  Musson’  Box  592-  Woodcliff  Lake,  New 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  hove  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 

Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment-  Agcy. 

287  Vz  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

O  Reg  on  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
_  (Established  30  Years) 


July  21,  1956 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7  ?5 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  ‘•V  * 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80’ high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/0  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1'  In¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog  I  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J. 
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It’s  here- It’s  new- It’s  different  and  more  powerful  than  ever  before! 


5x50  POWERHOUSE 


Now.  .  .anything  yoy  can 
see  brought  up  5  times 
closed 

FROM 

1  to  50  MILES 


to  this 


These  twe  dramatic  photos  of  the  Washington 
Monument  prove  better  than  words  can  tell 
the  terrific  power  of  the  POWERHOUSE 
GIANT.  The  tiny  photo  is  as  the  naked  eye 
sees  it,  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
BIG  picture  is  what  the  new  POWERHOUSE 
gives  you — 25  times  the  area! 

PROVE  IT  YOURSELF  AT  OUR  RISK! 
Try  this  powerful  instrument  yourself!  Enjoy 
it  7  days  at  our  risk!  If  not  satisfied  in  every 
way,  return  for  full  and  prompt  refund  of  your 
$4.98.  Since  supplies  are  limted,  we  advise 
you  to  rush  your  order. 


From  this 


Magnifies  Area 
25  TIMES  ! 


Special! 

NOW 


7  DAY  HOME  TRIAL! 


NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 
PRICE!  12.95 


WITH  CASE 


EXTRA! 


REG.  $1.93 
50X 
MICROSCOPE 

with  order 


Yours  EXTRA  as  our  gift  with  every  POWERHOUSE  you 
purchase  during  this  sale.  Over  50,000  people  paid  $1.98 
for  this  powerful  microscope.  The  50X  Minivex  lenses 
give  you  2.500  times  area  magnification  —  so  powerful  that 
a  tiny  gnat  looks  like  a  prehistoric  monster.  Provides 
endless  thrills  and  fun  for  young  and  old!  Reveals 
nature’s  hidden  wonders  —  the  beautiful  formations  in 
a  drop  of  water,  God-given  beauty  of  leaves,  flowers, 
cells,  tissue,  inorganic  matter.  Ideal  for  home  and 
laboratory  study  of  botany,  zoology,  nature,  chemistry.  It 
is  yours  to  KEEP  even  if  you  return  the  binoculars  for 
refund. 


RUSH  the  coupon  now! 


THORESEN — the  world’s  greatest  importer  of  German  binoculars — now  brings  you 
its  biggest  bargain  value.  .  .the  ail-new  POWERHOUSE  “GIANT".  It's  bigger 
and  better  than  ever.  .  .with  66%  more  power  than  the  original  model  .  .with 
greater  range,  greater  clarity,  sharper  images,  more  magnification — actually  25  times 
area  magnification!  And  what  a  beauty!  You’ll  compare  its  sleek,  graceful,  modern 
lines  with  binoculars  costing  $100,00 — yet  you  pay  a  mere  fraction  of  that  price, 
if  delighted  with  FREE  trial! 

TRIUMPH  OF  GERMAN  OPTICAL  INDUSTRY 

This  new  POWERHOUSE  was  perfected  in  Western  Germany — the  world's  out¬ 
standing  producer  of  quality  optics,  the  finest  cameras,  telescopes,  binoculars. 
Actually  3  years  in  the  making  by  a  leading  optical  plant,  the  new  POWER¬ 
HOUSE  is  the  best  non-prismatic  binocular  ever  developed  by  this  renowned  101- 
year-old  firm — famous  for  its  old-world  craftsmanship  and  fine  precision  work. 

STURDY,  YET  LIGHTWEIGHT!  FOLDS  TO  EYE 

WIDTH ! 

The>  new  POWERHOUSE  gives  you  high  structural  strength  without  tiring  weight. 
Strong  light  aluminum  is  combined  with  high-impact  materials  to  give  you  rugged 
construction — yet  this  beauty  weighs  only  12  ounces!  The  aluminum  draw-tubes 
and  center  post  give  you  smoother,  faster  focusing  in  over  25  positions!  And.  as 
in  binoculars  costing  $25.00  to  $100.00.  this  new  POWERHOUSE  folds  in  the 
center  on  a  Swirling  Pivot.  It  adjusts  at  once  to  your  eye  width.  There’s  no  eye 
strain,  no  distortion,  no  hazy  “ghosts” — you  get  clear,  sharp  viewing  every  time! 

PRECISION  GROUND  LENSES  —  GENUINE 
FLUORIDE  COATING* 

Do  not  compare  the  new  heavy-duty  POWERHOUSE  with  the  moulded  plastic 
kind  stamped  out  by  “mass  production.  *The  objective  lenses  are  INTERIOR 
FLUORIDE  COATED!  This  special  feature  is  found  on  the  world’s  finest  hand¬ 
made  cameras,  telescopes  and  binoculars.  Every  lens  is  made  by  GRINDING, 
never  by  stamping  or  moulding.  Each  and  every  lens  is  checked  for  top  pin-point 
accuracy  by  optical  experts,  whose  standards  for  precision-quality  are  known  and 
respected  throughout  Europe!  Frankly,  were  you  to  spend  $25.00,  we  could  not 
give  you  better  quality  lenses. 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING!  ENJOY  FREE  TRIAL! 

We’ve  sold  over  ONE  MILLION  binoculars  in  recent  years.  This  immense 
volume  plus  tho  magic  of  the  American  dollar  abroad  enables  us  to  buy  for 
less  and  sell  for  less.  But  seeing  is  believing.  And  one  look  through  this 

new  1956  POWERHOUSE  “GIANT”  will  convince  you  of  its  superb  life¬ 
time  quality. 

Enjoy  it  for  7  days  FREE.  Use  it  on  hunting  or  fishing  trips,  at  the  races, 

for  bird  watching,  boating,  boxing  matches,  anywhere,  night  or  day.  If  you 

don’t  agree  it's  the  greatest  binocular  value  in  America  today,  return  it 
for  a  full  refund — no  questions  asked!  Mail  no  risk  coupon  now  to  — 
THORESENS.  DEPT.  I85-G-606 
352  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


- - - -  RUSH  COUPON  FOR  FREE  TRIAL 


THORESENS,  DEPT.  I85-G-603 

352  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH - new  model  POWERHOUSE  “GIANT”  Binoculars  at 

$4.98  each.  I  will  enjoy  one  full  week's  trial.  I  will  test  it  for  power, 

appearance,  sharp  viewing.  If  I  am  not  thrilled  in  every  way,  I  am 

under  no  obligation  to  keep  it.  I’ll  return  it  for  quick  refund  of  my 
$4.98.  INCLUDE  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST:  Supple  Grain  Case  and 

Straps  and  50X  Microscope,  mine  to  keep  even  if  I  return  Binoculars 

for  refund. 

□  Payment  enclosed.  Rush  prepaid.  □  Send  C.O.D.;  I’ll  pay  charges. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TOWN  .  STATE 
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A  JOUR NAL 


VSatilK 


heastern  farm  family 


FOR 


TH  E  NORT 


Summer  Coolness 


AUGUST  4,  1956 


The  Produce  Auction  —  Service  to  Farmers 


A  pioneer  in  the  Northeast ,  the  Garden 


State  now 


has  nine  fruit  and  vegetable  auctions  —  all 
successful 9  and  still  moving  forward. 


EW  JERSEY  is  located  in  an 
enviable  position  in  the  center 
of  the  heaviest  population  area 
of  the  United  States.  The  mar¬ 
kets  for  her  farm  products  are 
almost  at  the  doorstep  of  every 
producer.  At  the  same  time,  this 
great  market  is  also  sought  after  by  producers 
and  shippers  from  all  other  farming  areas. 
Competition  is  therefore  keen  for  consumer 
approval.  In  spite  of  tihs  enviable  position, 
New  Jersey  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  have 
had,  in  times  past,  troubles  in  marketing  their 
crops  to  advantage.  It  is  in  hard  times  that 
people  turn  to  new  ways  of  doing  things  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  lot. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  organization 
of  auction  associations,  New  Jersey  growers 
had  one  important  method  of  selling  their 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  was  consignment 
shipping,  mostly  to  the  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  markets.  The  grower  would  ship  his 
produce  to  commission  merchants  in  those 
markets  through  a  local  shipper  or  solicitor, 
and  was  paid  whatever  price  the  consignment 
brought  on  the  market  minus  transportation 
charges  ( mostly  rail  in  those  days )  plus  a  10 
per  cent  commission.  Out  of  this  10  per  cent 
the  local  solicitor  was  paid  three  per  cent  for 
his  share  in  the  deal.  Occasionally  there  were 
times  when  the  grower’s  returns  were  less  than 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  freight. 


How  the  Auction  Market  Started 


It  was  the  severe  agricultural  situation  of 
the  late  20’s  following  World  War  I  that 
sparked  the  1929  depression,  and  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  that  New  Jersey  farmers  looked 
for  some  solution  that  might  lead  to  a  better¬ 
ment  of  conditions  then  existing.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  investigate  a  method  of  sale  that  was 
applied  chiefly  —  and  successfully  —  to  straw¬ 
berries  in  States  to  the  south  of  New  Jersey  — 
the  country  auction  as  operated  in  parts  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Trips 
were  made  to  several  of  these  markets  by  a 
group  of  South  Jersey  growers,  accompanied 
by  a  county  agent  and  the  writer  of  this 
article.  At  the  time  of  our  visits  none  of  these 
markets  was  operated  by  farmer  organi¬ 
zations,  but  were  owned  and  operated  by 
groups  of  dealers  and  in  one  case  by  a  local 
bank.  Some  of  these  auction  blocks  were  known 
as  “broker  auctions.”  Outsiders  who  bought  at 
such  auctions  bought  through  a  local  dealer  or 
broker  and  paid  a  brokerage  fee  on  all  pack¬ 
ages.  Several  meetings  were  held  following 
these  visits.  Our  people  liked  the  system  of 
competitive  buying  but  developed  the  idea  that 
the  markets  should  be  owned  by  the  farmers 
themselves  and  operated  by  farmers. 

New  Jersey  has  a  law  regulating  agricultural 
cooperatives.  This  law  includes  all  of  the  re- 


Under  the  “checker’s”  eye  at  the  Cedarville 

Market. 


By  WARREN  W.  OLjEY 

quirements  of  the  Federal  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
law  that  the  first  of  these  very  successful 
market  organizations  was  developed  and  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  cooperative  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  order  to  have  a  little  working  capital, 
the  association  issued  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  and  growers  loaned  small  sums  from  five 
to  20  dollars.  This  money  was  used  to  build 
a  modest  auction  shed  on  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  Cedarville  in  Cumberland  County.  The  land 
was  leased  with  the  option  of  buying.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  Cedarville  became  the 
first  of  the  nine  farmer-owned  produce  auc¬ 
tion  markets  that  are  now  operating  in  New 
Jersey;  and  it  was  a  model  for  all  the  others 
over  the  years.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
facilities,  in  methods  of  operation,  and  in  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  members  in  order  to  meet 
new  conditions  and  in  order  to  better  serve 
the  area  covered. 

Today,  these  nine  markets,  serving  5,000 
producers,  sell  an  average  of  about  four  million 
packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  season. 
The  annual  value  of  the  products  sold  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  eight  million  dollars  for  several  years. 

How  the  Market  Is  Set  Up  and  Operated 


The  method  of  operation  is  similar  on  each 
market.  The  auction  shed  consists  of  a  center 


Trucks  line  up  in  front  of  the  busy  Vineland 

Auction. 

platform  about  18  feet  wide  and  30  to  40  feet 
long.  There  is  an  auctioneer’s  stand  at  one  end 
and  a  series  of  raised  seats  or  bleachers  for 
the  buyers  at  the  other  end.  In  the  center  are 
the  display  tables  or  trays  where  samples  of 
each  load  being  sold  can  be  opened  and  dis¬ 
played  for  the  buyers’  inspection.  There  is  a 
driveway  on  each  side  of  the  center  platform 
and,  as  the  farmers  drive  through,  lots  are 
sold  alternately,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
from  the  other  side.  On  the  outside  of  the 
driveways  are  platforms  about  four  feet  wide 
for  the  use  of  visitors  or  farmers  who  wish 
to  witness  the  sale. 

The  auctioneer  cries  the  sale,  stating  the 
grower’s  name,  the  commodity,  a  word  as  to 
Some  loads  have  more  than  one  lot  since  most 
quality  if  evident,  and  the  volume  offered, 
commodities  are  partially  graded  as  to  sizes, 
varieties  or  quality;  each  lot  is  sold  separately. 
While  the  auctioneer  proceeds  with  his  chant, 
the  clerk  records  the  sale  on  a  duplicating 
machine  which  issues  from  three  to  four  slips, 
as  required.  The  slips  include  the  date,  the 
farmer’s  name,  number  of  packages,  name  of 
the  commodity  and,  as  the  sale  is  completed, 
the  price  is  recorded  together  with  the  buyer’s 
name  and  number.  Copies  of  the  slips  are  de¬ 
livered  to  the  successful  bidder,  to  the  farmer, 
and  at  least  one  copy  goes  to  the  market  office. 

Numbers  are  issued  to  each  buyer  by  the 


yard  master.  The  number  indicates  where  the 
buyer’s  truck  or  platform  is  located  on  the 
market  grounds  so  that  the  farmer  knows 
where  to  deliver.  When  delivery  is  made,  the' 
farmer  gets  his  slip  signed  by  the  buyer’s 
representative  and  goes  home.  The  market 
collects  from  the  buyer,  usually  before  the 
buyer  is  permitted  to  remove  his  purchases 
from  the  grounds.  In  some  cases  other  financial 
arrangements  have  been  made.  Once  a  week 
the  market  issues  a  check  to  the  farmer  for 
the  week’s  sale,  deducting  the  selling  fee  for 
the  market. 

Sales  are  usually  very  rapid,  especially  for 
the  commodities  that  are  in  heavy  supply  at 
the  day  of  sale.  In  the  active  season  it  is  un¬ 
usual  to  spend  over  half  a  minute  in  crying 
the  sale  of  one  lot. 

The  market  guarantees  payment  for  all  pro¬ 
duce  sold  and  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
all  collections,  a  factor  that  requires  great 
care  on  the  part  of  the  manager.  New  buyers 
must  satisfy  the  manager  before  their  bids 
are  accepted.  One  requirement  is  that  the 
buyer  has  in  his  possession  a  license  card 
issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  card  is  issued  only  after  the  buyer 
has  made  his  application  for  licensing  to  the 
Department  and  supplied  the  necessary  bond 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  New 
Jersey  Produce  Dealers’  Bonding  and  Licens¬ 
ing  Law. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Auction 

The  auction  in  New  Jersey  is  a  means  of 
concentrating  produce  at  one  point  and  per¬ 
mits  the  buyer  to  select  those  commodities  of 
the  desired  quality  that  meet  his  needs.  He 
buys  in  direct  competition  with  other  buyers, 
knows  what  they  are  paying  and  usually  what 
markets  they  are  supplying.  The  auction  sup¬ 
plies  a  platform  shed  for  concentrating  buyers’ 
purchases.  Many  buyers  have  the  farmer  de¬ 
liver  to  the  space  assigned  to  the  buyer  at  the 
shed  rather  than  to  a  single  buyer’s  truck  in 
the  truck  yard.  Often  contract  haulers  are 
available  to  haul  produce  purchased  to  destin¬ 
ation.  Track  sidings  were  important  in  the 
early  days  but  today  practically  all  purchases 
are  moved  by  truck.  About  half  of  the  markets 
contract  with  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  inspection  service  for  certain  crops. 
The  inspectors  are  used  to  settling  occasional 
disputes  which  may  arise  if  buyers,  upon  un¬ 
loading  the  farmer’s  truck,  feel  that  the 
sample  shown  at  the  sale  was  not  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  load.  In  such  a  case  the  in¬ 
spector’s  decision  is  final  and  adjustments  are 
made  by  the  auction  manager  or  the  load  re¬ 
sold;  these  cases  are  not  common.  Where  a 
shipping  point  inspector  is  employed,  certifi¬ 
cates  can  be  issued  if  requested. 

(  Continued  on  Page  502 ) 


Loading  crates  of  asparagus  at  Sicedesboro 

Market. 
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The  Old  Country  Store,  as  some  can  still  remember  it. 
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When  the  dog  ivas  a  principal  source  of  power, 


Back  in  the  Real  Days  of 
"Do  It  Yourself  ’ 

By  GLADYS  CARLSON 


HE  Farmers’  Museum  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  attracts  thousands 
of  visitors  every  year  and  it 
is  really  well  worth  the  few 
hours’  traveling  time.  Space 
does  not  permit  a  thorough 
coverage  of  the  topic  in  these 
columns  but  a  half-day’s  tour  of  the  fascinating 
place  could  do  the  job  beautifully;  that  is, 
if  you  did  not  linger  too  long  by  the  dog 
treadmill  and  churn,  or'  tarry  beside  the 
ancient  hand  looms  to  chat  with  the  expert 
weavers,  as  I  did  last  year. 

Louis  C.  Jones,  director  of  the  museum, 
which  was  dedicated  and  opened  to  the  public 
in  1942,  has  said:  “This  is  a  museum  of  the 
plain  people  of  yesterday  who,  in  doing  their 
daily  work,  built  a  great  nation  where  there 
had  been  only  a  great  forest.”  Mr.  Jones’ 
modesty  must  be  the  reason  for  his  under¬ 
statement.  An  actual  viewing  of  the  displays 
at  Cooperstown  offers  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  great  fortitude  and  inventiveness  of  our 
early  American  farmers. 

It  was  then  that  the  times  were  hard.  Only 
raw,  undeveloped  materials  were  available, 
regardless  of  the  pioneer's  skill,  and  the  new 
country  was  big  and  rough.  Conflict  was  the 
temper  of  the  day  which  made  production 
doubly  difficult.  It  required  courage,  initiative 
and  plenty  of  hard  manual  labor  for  men, 
women  and  children  alike  to  live:  not  com¬ 
fortably.  but  with  the  barest  necessities  of 
livelihood  wrought  by  their  own  calloused 
hands. 

Viewing  the  exact  replica  of  an  early 
American  scullery  and  buttery,  with  rough, 
hand-hewn  implements,  pots  and  crude  furni¬ 
ture,  you  may  wonder,  as  I  did,  if  we  twentieth 
century  pampered  housewives,  with  all  our 
gadgets,  electricity  and  work-saving  devices, 
could  have  existed  at  all  back  in  the  1800’s. 

Inspect,  for  example,  the  backwoods-style 
washing  machine  of  1855  which  some  con¬ 
siderate  husband  invented  and  ask  yourself: 
“Could  I  have  washed  for  nine  or  10  children 
on  that  contraption  and  had  time  enough  to 
prepare  a  hot  meal  for  the  menfolk  over  a 
clumsy  fireplace  pot-holder?" 

The  busiest  of  today’s  farm  wives  has  at  her 
fingertips  kitchen  tools  which  make  any  of  her 
jobs  as  quick  as  they  are  efficient.  Manufact¬ 
urers  vie  with  one  another  to  offer  a  gadget 
for  every  purpose.  They  utilize  metals  and 
plastics  unknown  to  the  early  do-it-yourselfer. 
In  1800  B.  F.,  ( before  factories )  housewives 
had  to  make  do  with  a  few  crude  but  often 
ingenious  implements  contrived  by  their  men¬ 
folk.  It  was  a  wooden  age.  There  were  wooden 
scoops,  bowls,  meat  pounders,  and  sausage 
guns.  Food  was  served  in  trenchers.  These 
were  holiowed-out  blocks  of  wood,  about  10  or 
12  inches  square  and  three  or  four  deep, 


scooped  out  in  the  middle.  Usually  two  per¬ 
sons  ate  from  the  same  trencher.  Time  would 
not  allow  construction  of  individual  table 
service. 

Remember,  these  people  contrived  the  very 
houses  they  lived  in,  and  their  chairs,  beds, 
pots  and  implements.  They  raised  their  own 
food,  pounded  out  their  own  meal,  cooked 
soap  from  grease  scraps  and  wood  ashes,  con¬ 
structed  even  the  looms  and  spinning  wheels 
necessary  to  turn  their  flax  and  sheeps’  wool 
into  cloth  for  their  backs.  And  imagine  train¬ 
ing  your  dog  to  operate  a  treadmill! 

A  sturdy,  well-trained  dog  was  of  great  help 
to  a  busy  farmer.  He  would  be  tethered  to  the 
slatted  drum  of  a  treadmill  which  operated 
such  things  as  butter  churns  and  simple  wash¬ 
ing  devices.  Some  quite  small  drums  were 
made  for  spaniels.  These  animals  were  known 
as  “spitdogs”  because  they  kept  the  turnspit 
going. 

Aside  from  the  wonder  of  such  ancient, 
crude  necessities  of  life,  one  will  be  utterly 
fascinated  with  the  blacksmith's  shop  from 
New  Berlin,  the  little  red  schoolhouse  from 
Filer’s  Corners,  and  the  country  store  from 
Toddsville,  This  authentic  reconstruction  of  an 
1820  store  is  alone  worth  the  trip  to  Coopers¬ 
town.  Its  shelves  are  stocked  with  bolts  of 
calico  and  gingham,  cannisters  of  tea,  spices 
and  coffee  beans,  pork  and  cracker  barrels, 
tubs  of  salted  fish,  plug  tobacco,  button  molds 
and  corn  cradles,  among  other  things. 

While  I  was  there,  children  were  mobbing 
the  candy  counter  where  actual  old-fashioned 
licorice,  horehound  and  peppermint  sticks  are 
sold  for  pennies. 

Small  candy  purchases,  however,  were  the 
least  of  the  country  store’s  business.  Custom¬ 
ers  usually  bought  in  large  quantities  and 
often  paid  with  exchange  goods.  Potatoes, 
wheat,  butter  and  whatever  surplus  farm  goods 
he  had  on  hand  were  accepted  in  return  for 
the  working,  eating  and  wearing  necessities 
the  farmer  and  his  famliy  could  not  make. 

The  time  spent  on  a  trip  for  supplies  was 
time  not  expended  on  do-it-yourself  jobs.  So 
flour  was  purchased  by  the  barrel,  sugar  by 
the  hundredpound  and  muslin  by  the  bolt. 
It  was  a  long  time  between  shopping  trips. 

When  the  viistor  steps  into  Toddsville’s  old 
country  store,  he  backtracks  in  sight,  scent 
and  sound  to  the  real  do-it-yourself  days.  There 
are  bolts  of  cloth  but  no  fashionable  clothing; 
tobacco  rolls  but  no  cigarettes;  coffee  beans 
but  no  instant  coffee;  button  molds  but  no 
buttons;  whale  oil  but  no  light  bulbs.  The  few 
ready-mades  in  stock  had  little  sale.  Do-it- 
yourself  was  financial  necessity  when  it 
was  not  an  actual  one. 

By  all  means,  visit  the  Farmers’  Museum  if 
you  can.  I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  your 
time  well  spent. 


Churning  butter  at  the  Lippitt  Homestead. 


The  blacksmith  at  his  forge. 
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FREE  BOOK 


GAIN  A  YEAR  -  PLANT  NOW! 


STERN’S 


T1UM  $■ 


STBAWBEBHI 


All  Prices 

postpaid 

100  lor  *4.00 
500  for  $15.00 

1000  for  $25.00 


The  Garden  in  August 


Eoch  plant  yields  &  pints  o  year! 


Thousands of  Giant  Berries 

Most  amazing  strawberry! 
Just  released  —  Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Easy  to  Grow!  Winter  Hardy! 
GUARANTEED 
Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction,  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed!  If  disap¬ 
pointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants 
w  thout  charge! 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
LAST  CHANCE!  MAIL  COUPON! 
ORDER  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

IF  YOU  PLANT  THESE  NOW,  YOU'LL  HAVE 
BERRIES  IN  SPRING  '57 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Send  Check  or  Money  Order" 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  FIELD  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
Send  my  Empire  "PLUM-SIZE"  strawberry 
plants.  If  not  delighted,  you  will  return  my 
money — I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge. 

Check  Amount 

□  50  for  $2.50  Nome 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  500  for  $15.00  A<^res*  — - - - - 

□  1000  for  $25.00 

Postpaid 


By  August  northeast  gardens  are 
at  their  peak  of  production,  ripe  for 
harvest.  As  with  other  gardening 
operations,  harvesting  is  an  im¬ 
portant  skill,  combining  both  art  and 
science.  At  this  time  flowers  may  be 
among  the  satisfying  products  to  pick 
from  the  garden,  and  they  can  be 
kept  fresh  by  a  constant  supply  of 
water.  In  midsummer  heat,  the  stems 
of  cut  flowers  should  be  immersed 
immediately  in  a  paid  of  cool  water 
and  stored  in  a  cool,  shady  place 
until  properly  arranged. 

Beating  the  Heat 

The  full  value  of  a  home  garden 
or  a  local  market  garden  depends 
upon  fresh-quality  produce.  The 
plant  nourishes  the  produce  to  its 
pinnacle  of  fine  development.  But, 
from  there,  quality  may  be  lost  rapid¬ 
ly  through  careless  handling.  Cer¬ 
tain  crops  such  as  corn,  summer 
squash  and  the  leafy  vegetables,  are 
especially  susceptible  to  deterio¬ 
ration  from  heat.  Chemists  tell  us 
that  the  rate  of  deterioration  is  cut 
in  half  with  a  temperature  decrease 
of  18  degrees.  It  is  best  to  harvest 
the  last  minute  and  have  the  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  pot  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  a  real  treat,  harvest  corn  only 
when  water  is  already  boiling  in  the 
pot  to  receive  it.  For  storage  or 
shipment,  a  dip  or  wash  in  cold 
water  will  reduce  wilting  and  main¬ 
tain  fresh  quality. 

The  time  of  harvest  is  also  im¬ 
portant.  Most  vegetables  are  at  their 
peak  of  quality  for  several  days; 


many,  such  as  the  tomato,  can  be 
judged  by  color.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  vegetable  to  time  the  pick¬ 
ing  of  is  corn.  In  genera],  an  ear  is 
ready  to  harvest  when  thumbnail 
pressure  on  the  more  mature  kernels 
causes  a  milky  substance  to  ooze  out- 
but  some  people  prefer  younger 
corn,  others  like  it  older. 

Irrigation 

The  garden  requires  about  an  inch 
of  water  per  week  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  Any  deficit  should  be  made 
up  by  irrigation.  A  cylindrical  con¬ 
tainer  such  as  a  jelly  tumbler  or  an 
empty  coffee  can  may  be  combined 
with  a  small  ruler  as  a  homemade’ 
rain  gauge.  The  depth  of  water 
should  be  recorded  after  every  rain 
or  sprinkling,  and  the  water  then 
emptied  so  that  evaporation  will  not 
be  confusing. 

Garden  Maintenance 

Late  crops  for  September-October 
harvest  still  require  protection  from 
insect  and  disease  attack.  Continued 
examination  of  the  plants  and  dust 
or  spray  treatment  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  will  provide  for  clean  crops  in 
the  Fall.  As  each  area  is  harvested, 
the  soil  should  be  protected  against 
collecting  weed  seeds  and  against 
erosion.  If  it  is  practical,  the  land 
may  be  turned  and  seeded  to  a  suit¬ 
able  cover  crop,  such  as  ryegrass. 
If  weeds  are  tall,  and  cover  cropping 
does  not  seem  practical  at  the  time, 
the  weeds  should  be  clipped  or 
pulled  to  prevent  their  seeds  from 
forming.  Arthur  P.  Munson 


1  City, 


-Stole, 


DWARF 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Peach  -  Cherry  -  Apple  -  Pear 

D8  IRC  0mamenta^  Shrubs,  Shade 
s  Trees,  Perennials,  Etc. 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  PLANT  some  of  these 
Northern  Grown  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for 
huge  harvests  from  a  small  land  area. 
Take  your  choice  of  over  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties — all  guaranteed  to  bear  large  juicy 
fruit  within  two  years.  And  they're 
priced  right  because  you  buy  direct  from 
the  nursery.  Send  for 
new  FREE  Catalog 
describing  hundreds 
of  hardy  fruit  trees 
(dwarf  and  standard), 
grapes,  berry 
plants,  flower- 
i  n  g  shrubs, 
p  e  r  e  n  nials, 
fast  growing 
shade  trees, 
etc.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  n  o  w! 

rKELLY  BROS.n 

j  I  76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN  |  j 

I  Dept.  R  8  DansviHe,  New  York 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Fall  Color 
Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  * 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  I 

I  Name .  I 

I  Address .  I 

J  City . State .  J 

Enclose  504  West  of  the  Mississippi 


■  Dl  A  MTO  all  leading 

■  rLAH  I  O  VARIETIES 

|  11  100  500  1000  1000  U 

yt  yt  postage  postage  postage  F.O.B  I 

prepaid  prepaid  prepiad  Sewell  | 

*  CABBAGE  . $1.90  $3.95  $4.85  $3.00  I 

■  BROCCOLI  .  1.90  3.95  5.00  3.50  | 

■  BRUSSEL  SPROUT...  1.90  3.95  5  00  4.00  j 

I  COLLARD  .  1.95  3.90  4.85  3.00  J 

]  0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J.  J 


2-YEAR  n  LOW  AS 

Gif  OWN  ROSES  25C 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Qua  ity  stock  can't  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Rice  Potato  Diggers 


ATTRACTIVE 

low  prTce 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  informatien  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y„ 


W  FALL  price  list  m 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

Featuring  Higher  Yielding 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 

AND  ALL  OTHER  FARM  SEEDS  FOR 
SEPTEMBER  SOWING. 

Write  or  Phone  Today  for 

[)  FALL  PRICE  LIST 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE *Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  falfs,  N.  Y. 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  wont 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 

Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS 


fffo  AP-PEACH 

^PICKIHG  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldet. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT.  NEW  YORK 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  Kerosene  ourner.  800.000  users.  Free 

bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ll  gei 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


August  is  harvest-time  in  the  garden ;  home-groiun  abundance  is  what  it 
offers.  Here  a  supply  of  leafy  green  vegetables  awaits  D.  F.  Jones  in  his 
fine  home  garden  near  Hamden,  Conn. 


Fighting  the  Gypsy  Moth 

Through  joint  efforts  of  the  USDA 
and  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  some  half 
million  acres  of  woodland  were  aeri¬ 
ally  sprayed  with  DDT  last  month  to 
eliminate  the  gypsy  moth  insects 
menacing  the  region’s  forest  and 
shade  trees.  In  a  larval  stage  from 
late  April  until  July,  the  gypsy  moth 
feeds  on  leaves,  eventually  causing 
defoliation  and  death  of  hardwood 
trees;  it  also  attacks  pine,  hemlock 
and  other  evergreen  trees.  Although 
the  female  moth  cannot  .fly,  the  eggs, 
larvae,  and  the  adult  female  moth  it¬ 
self  do  move  from  place  to  place  on 
many  wood  and  stone  objects.  Eggs 
can  be  destroyed  by  painting  them 
with  creosote;  DDT  is  effective  after 
the  eggs  hatch.  The  gypsy  moth  has 
destroyed  millions  of  board  feet  of 
timber  in  the  Northeast,  particularly 
in  Central  and  Western  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  spray  last  month  covered  a 
90-mile  strip  extending  about  five 
miles  to  each  side  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  border  and  continuing 
into  Pike  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.  It  is  reported  there  was  no 
significant  damage  to  fish  and  wild¬ 
life. 

Most  Eastern  New  York  counties 
are  presently  under  state  quarantine 


for  control  of  gypsy  moths.  Intra¬ 
state  movement  of  timber,  lumber, 
nursery  stock,  stone  and  quarry  pro¬ 
ducts  is  prohibited  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  state  horticulture  inspec¬ 
tor's  certificate  declaring  no  gypsy 
moth  in  any  stage  of  development  is 
in  or  on  the  products.  Freedom  from 
the  insects  would  result  either  natur¬ 
ally  or  from  DDT  or  creosote  treat¬ 
ment.  New  York  State  and  Federal 
authorities  also  cooperated  last 
month  in  aerial  application  of  DDT 
to  forests  in  Orange,  Sullivan, 
Warren,  Washington,  Saratoga,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Otsego  Counties  for  elimin¬ 
ation  of  gypsy  moths.  It  is  expected 
that  by  September  after  scouts  have 
cheeked  the  area  and  trap  tests  are 
studied  that  success  of  the  1956 
gypsy-moth  control  program  will  be 
known. 
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Where  Quality  Potatoes  Count 


Steuben  County’s  (N.  Y.)  So  mil¬ 
lion  potato  crop  may  be  of  higher 
quality  than  ever  this  year.  Growers 
are  making  sure  they  carry  out  all 
measures  to  make  sure  of  it;  for 
whatever  purpose  the  crop  is  sold — 
tablestock,  chips  or  French  fries, 
quality  is  the  Steuben  County  goal. 

County  Agent  W.  E.  Washbon  has 
promoted — and  is  leading  toward — 
this  goal  with  a  potato  production¬ 
handling  plan  receiving  county-wide 
attention.  To  prevent  eventual 
sprouting  and  loss  of  weight  in  stor¬ 
age,  the  first  item  of  this  plan  called 
for  application  of  maleic  hydrazide 
(MH)  14  to  21  days  after  full  bloom. 
The  cost  of  this  is  about  $18  per  acre, 
most  of  which  is  expected  to  be  re¬ 
covered  in  savings  of  stored  potatoes. 
MH  is  not  being  used  on  seed  stock, 
however,  or  on  potatoes  planned  for 
early  markets.  The  plan  further  calls 
for  stopping  all  applications  of  DDT 
by  the  middle  of  August;  these  stimu¬ 
late  vine  growth  too  much,  it  is  felt, 
and  also  delay  maturity.  Killing  the 
vines  either  when  tubers  are  2. 5-3. 5 
inches  in  size,  or  10  to  14  days  be¬ 
fore  harvest,  is  then  recommended. 
Sodium  arsenite,  Sinox  General, 


Dow  66,  or  copper  sulfate  without 
lime  are  the  chemicals  suggested.  Be¬ 
sides  stopping  growth,  it  is  said 
these  materials  make  separation  ofj 
potatoes  from  vines  much  easier  at' 
harvest. 

Washbon  advises  harvesting  by  the 
middle  of  October  so  that  the  po¬ 
tatoes  will  -not  be  out  in  any  soil  or 
air  temperature  below  45  degrees; 
exposure  to  low  temperatures  re¬ 
duces  quality  for  both  chipping  and 
table  use,  he  says.  To  reduce  bruis¬ 
ing  at  harvest,  he  would  make  sure 
that  all  potatoes  handling  equip¬ 
ment  is  padded.  To  decide  on  where 
to  sell  the  crop,  determination  of  the 
potatoes’  specific  gravity  is  recom¬ 
mended  first,  then  shipping  high- 
degree  ones  for  chipping  and  frying, 
the  mealy  ones  for  tablestock. 

Marketing  of  only  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
Commercial  grade  potatoes  is  being 
urged.  The  actual  quality  of  the 
pack  should  be  as  marked,  Washbon 
cautions,  and  pickouts  ought  to  be 
kept  off  the  market.  Offerings  of 
clean,  high  quality  potatoes  only  is 
the  rule  for  Steuben  County. 

John  Calaman 


Herbert  Thompson,  Prattsburg,  chairman  of  the  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
Potato  Committee,  County  Agent  W.  E.  Washbon ,  Ora  Smith  of  the  National 
Potato  Chip  Institute,  and  Assistant  County  Agent  George  Bull,  Jr ,  (l.  to  r.> 
got  together  recently  to  discuss  measures  for  maintaining  highest  quality 
in  Steuben  County’s  1956  potato  crop, 


A  Patch  of  Red  Raspberries 


In  1949,  we  bought  a  small  piece 
of  property  which  had  an  old  red 
raspberry  patch  on  it.  Plants  were 
smothered  with  wild  clematis  and 
matrimony  vine;  cinnamon  roses  and 
elder  bushes  vied  for  standing  room 
with  them.  Consequently  we  picked 
only  four  quarts  of  berries  that  year. 

It  was  decided  to  plow  up  the 
patch  and  re-set  with  the  best  plants 
we  could  obtain.  But  we  did  not  get 
this  done.  So,  the  following  February 
the  canes  were  pruned  and  all  the 
dead  wood  was  removed.  The  canes 
were  cut  back  to  about  40  inches; 
vines  were  dug  with  a  small  garden 
claw  digger.  The  canes  were  dropped 
onto  the  ground.  We  picked  35  quarts 
the  second  year. 

The  vines  kept  re-appearing',  and 
elders  had  to  be  cut  each  year.  The 
roses  were  destroyed  but  goldenrod 
and  thistles  took  their  place.  The 
third  year  the  vines  again  gained 
control  of  about  a  third  of  the  bed, 
especially  along  a  ditch;  140  quarts 
were  picked.  The  following  year  we 
sold  100  quarts  at  40  cents  per 
quart. 

The  fifth  year  we  got  a  head  start 
on  weeds  and  the  yield  exceeded  our 
wildest  dreams:  285  quarts'.  Most 
of  them  were  sold  at  40  cents.  All 
this  crop  came  from  a  patch  set 
more  than  40  years  earlier.  The  ber¬ 
ries  did  not  receive  any  fertilizer. 

The  cleaner  we  made  the  patch  the 
worse  seemed  the  pest  troubles,  how¬ 
ever.  An  insect  too  small  to  be  seen 
shredded  the  leaves.  Beggar  lice 
overran  the  bed.  A  tiny  worm  ap¬ 
peared  at  picking  time.  We  took  our 
troubles  to  our  county  agent. 

The  old  canes  were  burned,  and 
the  patch  was  sprayed  with  a  so- 
called  delayed  dormant  mixture.  This 
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was  two  quarts  of  liquid  lime- 
sulphur  in  five  gallons  of  water.  The 
spray  was  applied  when  buds  showed 
one-eighth  to  one-half  inch  of  green. 

The  second  spraying  came  when 
the  new  canes  were  about  a  foot! 
high,  and  the  third  and  last  as  blos¬ 
soms  started  to  open.  The  second 
spray  was  three-fourths  cup  of  fer- 
bam  plus  12  tablespoons  of  50  per 
cent  DDT  wettable  powder  in  five 
gallons  of  water.  The  last  one  was 
the  same.  We  obtained  almost  100 
per  cent  control  of  the  shredding  in¬ 
sect,  and  there  were  few  worms.  Be¬ 
cause  the  patch  had  been  spread 
with  200  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer 
as  soon  as  the  snow  melted,  the  new 
canes  are  of  huge  proportions,  the 
berries  bigger  than  ever. 

Our  berries  are  sold  to  neighbors 
who  return  for  them  year  after  year. 
Wood  baskets  are  used,  the  one-quart 
size.  The  berries  are  refrigerated  as 
soon  as  picked,  and  we  deliver  them 
or  have  them  called  for  as  soon  as 
possible.  M.  Puterbaugh 


Fred  Puterbaugh  handles  many  trays 
of  red  raspberries  like  this  from 
the  fruiting  of  his  40 -year-old  patch 
of  canes  in  Bradford  County,  Pa. 


Extra-wide  snout— 30  inches  between  points — makes  it  easier  to  center  on  the  row 


12  feet  high  or  knocked  flat  by  hurricanes  .  .  • 

"Nothing:  stops 

a,  New  Holland  f" 


That’s  what  farmers  are  saying  all  over  the  land — a  New 
Holland  chops  and  loads  it  all! 

Put  a  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester  with  a  row  crop 
attachment  to  work  in  your  field  and  you  can  put  up  as  much 
as  24  tons  of  corn  silage  in  an  hour.  This  is  the  kind  of  steady, 
high  capacity  you  can  count  on — all  day  long,  all  season  long. 

With  this  chopper  you  can  run  your  harvest  from  the 
tractor  seat!  One  lever  works  the  feed  table — lets  you  start, 
stop,  even  reverse.  It’s  that  easy. 

A  perfect  mate  for  your  harvester  is  New  Holland’s  P.T.O. 
Spreader  that  converts  to  a  3M-ton,  self-unloading  forage 
wagon  .  .  .  unloads  automatically  at  the  blower  in  a  few 
minutes. 

TRIPLE-DUTY  MACHINE 

New  Holland’s  Forage  Harvester  with  attachments  is  the  one 
machine  for  all  your  forage  crops.  Whether  you  prefer  engine- 
powered  or  P.T.O.  equipment,  the  three  pick-ups  are  interchange¬ 
able  and  easy  to  attach.  Here  they  are:  row  crop,  windrow,  and 
sickle  bar  attachments.  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Faming" 
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DISTRIBUTOR  LISTING 


TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsport,  New  York 

HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

C.  A.  McDADE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why-UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.' 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices.' 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  "Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADIllA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-816,  UNADILLA,  N.V. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NO  MORI  BUSTERS,  BACKACHES 


A  BITTER  GARDEN  IN  >/2  THE  TIME 

lightweight  BARKER 

WEEDER-MULCHER  CULTIVATOR 
For  gardener,  farmer,  nurseryman. 

Now  you  can  get  rid  of  garden 
weeds  as  easily  as  mowing  your 
lawn.  Smooth,  rolling  action  makes 
w  eeds  and  clods  disappear  —  fast ! 

So  easy  a  woman  or  boy  can  use  it. 

8  rotating  blades,  plus  underground 
knife,  destroy  weeds,  break'  clods. 

Or,  turn  over  and  use  3  cultivator 
shovels.  Also  available  with  jive 
2-inch  duckfoot  shovels. 

Barker  Weeders,  a  standby  for  over  fifty  years. 
There's  a  lifetime  of  easy  gardening  in  every  Bar¬ 
ker.  Don’t  buy  imitations. 

Write  for  literature  and  new  low  price,  today. 
DARKER  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  50,  Dovid  City,  Nebr. 

RUPTURE-EASER 

•  (A  Piper  ®- 
.JJraceTruss) 

No 

Fitting 
Required 


NEW  MODQ 
WEIGHS 
Only 

17  LBS. 


The  Produce  Auction 


(Continued  from  Page  498) 


the  managers’  names  and  office 
phone  numbers,  and  a  space  in  which 
is  listed  the  principal  fruits  and 
developed  as  most  valuable — a  co-  vegetables  to  be  available  in  the 

The  auction  method  of  hm/in?  fln d  operative  syslem  of  promotion  and  following  week.  Costs  of  the  promo- 

sellte^s  most“corom?cTl To  other  advertisinS-  tion  and  advertising  work  are  cov- 

system  of  selling  can  handle  the  vast  ,  F°r  the  first  few  years  the  prob'  ered  in  a  yearly  budget  and  the 
sjs  ot  enin  can  nanaie  tne  vast  iems  were  discussed  at  an  annual  share  to  each  market  is  pro-rated  on 

w  th  as  few8' “sale^eT meeting  called  ^  ‘he  Dlvisio"  °f  lhe  basis  «f  — activity  anS 
,  , .  ,  ‘  y  .  Markets  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart-  volume, 

saved  time  and  expense.  The  auction  t  f  A£?riculture  Because  ac 

associations  collect  from  the  buyers,  ttion  under  tSs  plan  was  HmUed,  to  Improvements  Are  Still  Being  Made 
and  the  farmer  goes  home  knowing  1P36  th  reDresentatives  of  all  far  T  u  . 

that  the  sale  is  made,  what  the  price  1  *  *  *  Llke  any  business,  markets  must 

was  and  that  he  will  get  his  money.  ^  auctl0n  maikets  got  to-  conform  to  new  methods  and  de- 

The  farm  operator  is  relieved  of  the  associa^on  mands.  Our  New  Jersey  markets 

chore  of  serving  as  salesman  if  he  ,  ™  P°^ffed  ^  der  tth<l.  C00Peiative  have  been  progressive.  The  direc- 
formerly  had  acted  as  such.  He  can  aw-  This  state  association  includes  tors  are  constantly  considering  new 
stay  on  the  farm  at  work,  send  in  a  P°ul  ry  and  egg  auction  associations  services.  Three  markets  have  in¬ 
driver  with  his  load  and  an  experi-  A  es,lock  aactl°n  associations,  and  stalled  cold  rooms  for  storage,  sev- 

eneed  salesman  operates  in  his  be-  6  rUA  and  ,vf®etab  e  ma|kets.  The  eral  furnish  icing  facilities  for  top- 

half.  association  holds  an  annua  meeting,  icing  where  desirable,  several  hydro- 

As  a  supplement  to  the  regular  ld  *  e  P10°y.ce  division  bolds  bve  cooling  pieces  of  equipment  have 
auction  line  sale,  some  of  the  asso-  m°nthty  meetings  duiing  their  ac-  been  installed  for  use  of  growers  or 
ciations  conduct  “platform  sales”  at  s®as°n-  These  meetings  are  at-  shippers  for  a  fee,  three  do  some 

certain  seasons  and  for  certain  com-  ?n  ed  by  maiket  managers  and  by  central  packing  work  especially  with 
modities.  In  the  platform  sale  meth-  e  ecded  delegates  aom  each  of  the  sweef  potatoes.  Three  have  con¬ 
od,  the  farmer  brings  his  load  to  the  mne  pioduce  maiket  associations.  fracted  with  processors  for  a  certain 

market,  often  several  hours  before  ysuay  otber  officers  and  directors  volume.  In  the  work  with  processors 
sale  time,  and  unloads  it  on  the  plat-  membei  associations  are  pres-  one  market,  acting  as  agent  for  mein- 

form  in  a  space  assigned  to  him.  A  lhe  nuit  and  vegetable  section  bers,  handled  1,600  acres  of  aspara- 

receipt  is  made  out  specifying  the  of  tbe  state  association  holds  an  an-  gus  this  year.  One  market  has 

commodity  and  number  of  packages.  nual  “.in IV6,!  *or  tb®  buyer  list,  with  jiandied  several  hundred  thousand 

The  lot  is  classified  and  listed  for  mound  -50  piesent,  including  mar-  pounds  0f  blueberries  for  processing, 

sale.  Each  grower’s  lot  is  held  sepa-  _  masteis  and  a  *ew  °tber  market  thereby  relieving  the  fresh  market  at. 

rate  and  sold  for  his  account.  The  1  ep.x  ^cntauves.  This  is  primarily  a  peah  production  times.  New  services 
farmer  can  go  home  as  soon  as  he  is  foc*a  ,  a“an’>  but  opportunity  is  af  for  members,  even  to  the  extent  of 
unloaded,  if  he  wishes,  and  prepare  ^°1'ded  .  some  business  discussions,  helping  in  making  out  income  tax 

another  load  for  the  regular  block  Promotion  and  advertising  for  the  forms,  are  common. 

sale.  Under  this  plan  buyers  have  nm^  Produce  associations  is  carried  j.  .  eneraiiv  coneeded  that  thp 
time  to  examine  each  offering  in  on  by  this  group.  The  principal  ac-  ,.1S  ^>eia®i any  conceded  that  the 

time  to  examine  eacn  ottering  m  .  /  this  line  are  two  The  aucllon  system  in  New  Jersey  is 

some  detail.  uvuies  in  mis  line  are  two.  tne  nraf>ti__i  _ 

The  sale  of  the  platform  lots  is  state  Division  of  Markets  issues  a  piactlcal  an-d  successful.  The  co- 

.  ,  ,,  xn®.  piauoim  .101®1S  week! v  nuhlieatinn  fnr  ahmit  to  ordination  of  market  activities  helps 

made  by  the  auctioneer  under  the  wee,  y  puoncation  tor  about  30  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ennnentien  ef  th* 

same  rules  that  applv  at  regular  weeks  of  the  active  shipping  season,  a.  ncl  ,  cl°-e  cooperation  of  the 

r  TU  1  n  •  J  so  failed  “Auction  News  ” tvip  mail  nine  market  managers  with  the  New 

sales.  The  sale  usually  is  made  after  caitea  Auction  i\ews.  tne  mail-  j  Division  of  Markets  and  the 

the  line  sale  is  finished  Purchases  inS  llst  1S  made  up  of  some  600  buy-  Ae  sey  Division  0-  Maikets  and  the 
me  ime  saie  is  nnisnea.  ruicnases  *  record  on  the  markets  with  ,  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has 
can  be  left  on  the  platform  for  fis  ot  lecoid  on  tne  maikets,  with  a  :  wnrkincf  reiationshin  th-t 

designated  periods  of  time  or  until  few  names  of  prospective  buyers  °  a  "  "  p 

the  buyer  moves  them. 


Many  Truck  Crops  Handled 


added  from  time  to  time,  and  the  1S  excei:)  10nai 
manager  and  directors  of  the  nine 
associations.  This  news  sheet  con- 


vegetables  are  sold  during  the  year 
on  the  auctions,  by  far  the  great 
bulk  on  each  market  is  limited  to 
a  very  few  commodities  f( 
the  market  has  established 
tation.  For  instance,  one  market 
handles  three-fourths  of  all  the 
asparagus  sold  by  auction;  another 
handles  three-fourths  of  all  snap  , _  ,  . 

beans.  Two  markets  open  their  sea-  ^be,+;^a^,e  ■  aSS°?ia^1°n’_1  sucb  as  mad’ 
son  ahead  of  all  others  because  their 


Fat.  No 

*606551  ^  IT  Double.. $5.95 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Rack  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  Xo  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Vnexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men.  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part 
of  abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or  double. 
H'e  l’repay  Postage  Except  C.O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY86  '<ansas  City  5,  Mo. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  "7  ?§ 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  Ah 


Pumps  3.UOU  GPH:  450  GFH  80' high:  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Uee  1/8  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1*  In¬ 
let:  94'  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Baek  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J. _ 

WOOL  WOOL 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Gianket  Mill  for  nice 
vosrm  biankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


w...  ,  .  ,,  ,  ,  tains  information  about  each  market,  On  Soils  and  Crops 

Whde  a  great  number  of  fruits  and  prospects  for  the  weck  jn  advance'  Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

and  high,  low  and  average  sales’  W*  A.  Wheeler . ...$8.75 

prices  and  volume  for  all  important  Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

c  ,.,.f  ...  commodities  of  the  week  before.  It  Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

a  very  few  commodities  for  which  is  ,imel  eomj  „  Tuesday  Soils  and  Fertilizers, 
in.  — v.c  a  repu.  ^  cov/ring  a„  £formation  througJ  Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

the  previous  Saturday.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

Other  means  of  promotion  are  car-  Janies  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

ried  out  for  the  auction  markets  by  Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

. . .  _  _  __  ___  vertising  in  The  Packer  and  The  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 

members*  are" " nrori7ieer«  of "  earfv  Produce  Neivs.  These  advertisements  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

spring  greens,  such  as  dandelion  use ;  the  outline  oi [New  Jersey  within  IN.  Y  (New  York  City  residents, 

broecoli-rabe,  parsley,  etc.  One  mar-  ubich  aie  located  the  nine  maikets,  add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

ket  handles  most  of  the  cantaloupe 
crop.  Two  handle  practically  all  the 
sweet  corn  offered.  Two  markets  sell 
90  per  cent  of  the  cucumbers.  The 
spring  lettuce  crop  is  divided  among 
four  markets,  with  one  handling  one- 
half.  One  market  handles  four-fifths 
of  the  onions  sold  on  auctions.  Every 
market  handles  sweet  peppers,  but 
this  commodity  is  a  speciality  on. five. 

In  some  years  close  to  a  million 
bushels  of  peppers  are  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion.  Nearly  half  a  million  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  move  over  three 
blocks.  Tomatoes  are  heavy  at  five 
markets.  Three  markets  specialize 
in  peaches  in  season,  while  one  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  blueberry  market  of  the 
State.  And  so  it  goes,  hut  fortunate¬ 
ly  there  is  little  serious  competition 
between  markets,  and  buyers  soon 
learn  where  they  can  get  their  needs 
easily. 


Plenty  of  space  for  display  of  farm  produce ,  and  also  for  buyers’  trucks, 
is  provided  at  the  Farmer’s  Auction  Market  in  Cedarville ,  N.  J. 


Current  for  Electric  Fences 


Cooperative  Plan  for  Promotion 

Many  years  ago  it  was  felt  that 
there  was  a  need  for  an  organized 
program  on  a  statewide  basis  in  or¬ 
der  to  attract  buyers,  and  a  uniform 
plan  for  handling  problems  that 
arise  between  buyers  and  markets. 
Several  other  problems  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest  had  come  up.  Among  these 
was  the  idea  of  uniform  systems  of 
operation  of  the  markets  from  the 
record-keeping  and  office  point  of 
view.  Others  were  a  possible  means 
of  control  of  unscrupulous  buyers,  a 
method  of  developing  between  mar¬ 
kets  available  credit  information 
about  buyers,  and  also  what  has  since 


Relative  to  your  recent  article  on 
electric  fences,  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  regards  110-volt  current  un¬ 
safe  and  recommends  the  six-volt 
battery  as  source  of  power  for  elec¬ 
tric  fences.  It  suggests  it  is  unwise 
to  use  house  current.  I  know  light¬ 
ning  can  cause  trouble  in  110-volt 
domestic  systems.  I  wonder  what 
other  State  colleges  thing  about  this. 

Vermont  r.  f.  s. 

According  to  L.  W.  Knapp,  farm 
safety  specialist  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  there  is  no  greater  inherent 
danger  in  110-volt  house-current 
fencing  systems  than  in  six-volt 
battery  systems  if  they  are  of  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  approved  by 
the  Underwriters  Laboratories  of  the 


Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 
“Any  of  the  pieces  of  equipment  is 
subject  to  break  down”,  Prof.  Knapp 
writes,  “but  if  fused  and  grounded 
properly,  they  should  create  no  ill 
effects  to  humans  or  animals.”  An 
approved  fencer  with  good  safety 
features  will  cost  more  than  some  of 
the  dangerous  “hot-type”  controls 
guaranteed  to  keep  cows  in,  he  ad¬ 
vises.  The  hot  variety  may  “keep 
cows  in”,  he  continues,  “but  they  can 
also  kill  children.”  According  to 
Prof.  Knapp,  if  people  will  pay  a 
little  more  for  good  fencers,  then  110 
volts  need  be  no  worry.  Approved 
fencers  carry  an  underwriters4  label 
on  the  complete  piece  of  equipment, 
not  just  on  the  materials  used  in 
them. 
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^  P^fs  twice  as  much 
food  within  easy  reach 
os  a  chest  freezer 

Holds  640  pounds 


MB 


raafure  for  feature,  dollar  for  dollar,  this  big 

General  Electric  ‘'Book-Shelf  ”  Freezer  is  one  of 
the  greatest  freezer  values  on  the  market  today. 

Compare  cost  of  this  new  “Book-Shelf”  Freezer 
even  with  chest  freezers  of  comparable  size  and 
quality!  Stores  as  much  as  a  chest  ...  yet  takes 
only  half  the  floor  space.  And  there’s  no  bending, 
no  rummaging,  no  lifting  as  with  a  chest 
food  is  as  easy  to  reach  as  books  on  a  shelf 
Gives  you  General  Electric’s  new  straight-line 
design,  plus  all  this: 

•  8  fully  refrigerated  surfaces , . .  not  just  4  “cold” 
walls 

®  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser;  holds  20  cans 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Ice  cream  conditioner;  holds  4  half- gallon 
packages 

•  Big  sliding  basket  for  odd-sized  items 

•  7  extra-wide  and  deep  door  shelves;  hold  88 
pounds 

•  10-position  temperature  control  including  “off” 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  warranty  against  food  spoilage 

•  5-year  warranty  on  sealed-in  refrigeration 
system 

Available  in  beautiful  G-E  Mix-or-Match  colors : 
Canary  Yellow,  Turquoise  Green,  Petal  Pink, 
Cadet  Blue,  Woodtone  Brown — or  White  I 


wXW 


See  this  and  other  sensational  freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer  s 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 

FREEZERS 
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I  Like  Puerto  Ricans ” 


The  employment  of  Puerto  Ricans 
on  my  fruit  farm  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  the  past  two  seasons  has 
been  mutually  beneficial.  I  was  as 
pleased  with  the  return  of  these  work¬ 
ers  this  Spring  and  Summer  as  they 
were  to  come  back  to  me. 

During  the  preceding  years  the 
sudden  death  of  one  of  my  expert 
local  pruners,  the  advanced  age  of 
another  and  the  constant  imbibing 
of  a  third  left  me  with  unfinished 
work  and  little  or  no  profit.  But  the 
ready  availability  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans,  who  live  on  my  property 
during  the  growing  season,  has  not 
only  accomplished  the  completion  of 
orchard  tasks  but  has  resulted  in 
monetary  profit  for  me.  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  from  the  Caribbean  are 
admirably  refilling  the  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  supply  of  local  farm  labor. 
Besides  financial  benefits,  they  have 
brought  cultural  gains  to  me.  I  know 


from  working  with  them  that  they 
are  warm,  friendly  and  happy  people. 
Furthermore  they  helped  me  learn  to 
speak  Spanish. 

The  minimum  agricultural  wage  in 
America  is  35  cents  an  hour  higher 
than  that  in  Puerto  Rico.  At  the  end 
of  our  harvest  season  the  Puerto 
Ricans  return  to  their  homes  with 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  their  pockets. 

We  in  America  have  available  an 
agricultural  labor  force  of  100,000 
Puerto  Ricans  for  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  chores.  Seasonal  demand  for 
farm  workers  on  the  island  is  low  at 
a  time  when  the  demand  is  high  on 
our  mainland.  In  1948  when  Puerto 
Rican  workers  first  came  to  America 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Department  of  Labor,  2,000 
men  entered  farm  work  here.  In  1955 
over  22,000  answered  the  American 
farmers’  call  for  help. 

My  farm  consists  of  28  acres  in  all, 


15  in  fruit,  seven  acres  in  woodlot, 
an  acre  pond  for  irrigation  and  the 
rest  in  truck  patch  and  buildings. 
But  I  manage  a  total  of  20  acres  of 
fruit  along  with  the  five  I  tend  to  for 
my  neighbor.  I  have  1,200  peach 
trees,  4,000  strawberry  plants,  100 
blueberry  bushes  and  20  assorted 
apples,  plums,  cherries  and  pears. 
Since  my  farm  is  quite  a  way  from 
any  sizable  town,  local  high  school 
students  do  not  come  out  for  jobs. 
Factories  and  stores  employ  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Children  of  the  farming  area 
work  on  their  own  parents’  farms. 
I  have  not  noticed  resentment  toward 
the  Puerto  Ricans.  The  men  are  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  community.  They  at¬ 
tend  our  churches  and  fairs;  one 
church  group  arranges  parties  for 
Puerto  Ricans  of  the  surrounding 
areas. 

Running  a  fruit  orchard  is  serious 
business,  and  I  must  have  dependable 
labor.  I  had  three  Puerto  Ricans  last 
year  and  I  expect  the  same  three  this 
season.  The  demand  in  this  neigh- 


Tess  is  a  telephone  manager 
-and  a  lot  more 


It’s  hard  to  tell  where  Ervin 
G.  Tessin’s  job  as  telephone 
manager  starts  and  his  com¬ 
munity  interests  leave  off  in 
Madison,  S.  D.  For  instance, 
to  help  the  volunteer  fire 
department  get  to  rural  fires 
faster,  Tess,  as  he  is  known, 
supervised  the  installation 
of  a  special  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  A  flick  of  a  key  at 
the  firehouse  instantly  rings 
all  volunteer  telephones  at 
once.  One  of  the  telephones 
belongs  to  Tess,  a  member 
of  the  fire  department. 


He  has  been  telephone  manager  in  Madison  for 
17  years.  In  that  time,  he  has  helped  increase  rural 
telephone  service  in  the  area  more  than  70  per  cent. 
Not  only  does  he  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
explaining  new  telephone  developments  to  rural 
folks  in  their  homes  and  at  meetings,  but  he  helps 
supervise  the  installation  of  new  lines  as  he  is  doing 
at  left. 


Tess,  along  with  many  other  Bell  System  men  and 
women  in  rural  areas,  weaves  his  outside  activities 
and  his  telephone  work  into  a  single  pattern  of 
community  service.  And  it  is  this  kind  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  understanding  that  helps  continually  im¬ 
prove  and  extend  telephone  service  in  their  home 
communities. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


borhood  for  their  services  is  great 

My  workers  did  not  come  to  me 
through  the  usual  channels,  such  as 
the  State  Employment  Service,  or 
a  labor  camp.  At  10  o’clock  one  night 
I  answered  a  knock  on  the  door  and 
saw  four  men  standing  on  the  porch 
with  luggage  at  their  feet. 

“What’s  the  matter,  boys?  ”1  asked 
Two  who  spoke  a  little  English  told 
me  they  were  very  unhappy.  They 
felt  they  were  being  poorly  treated 
by  their  present  boss  and  they  would 
not  work  for  him  any  more. 

“We  work  for  you”,  they  said.  In 
vain  I  explained  that  I  could  not 
take  another  man’s  workers.  They 
flatly  refused  to  return  to  him. 

A  two-storied  spring  house  25  feet 
from  the  main  dwelling  consists  of  a 
lower  section  for  a  supplemental 
water  supply  and  above  it  is  a  single 
room  12  by  12.  The  four  men 
squeezed  a  hammock,  reclining  lawn 
chair,  and  two  canvas  cots  into  that 
one  room  and  slept  fairly  comfort¬ 
ably  that  night. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  a  plum¬ 
ber  completed  a  partially  equipped 
cement  block  bathroom  with  lava¬ 
tory,  toilet  and  shower  bath  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water.  The  Puerto 
Ricans  helped  erect  a  dismantled 
carpenter’s  shed  I  acquired  from  the 
site  of  an  industrial  building  project. 

I  furnished  the  spring  house  and 
casita  (little  house)  with  decent 
beds,  clean  blankets,  towels,  cutlery, 
dishes,  a  refrigerator  and  electric 
hot  plates  for  cooking  meals.  I  also 
installed  a  radio  and  electric  clocks. 
This  past  Spring  I  equipped  another 
unit  for  one  of  the  men  who  has 
brought  his  wife. 

They  finished  the  harvest  season, 
working  long  hours,  sometimes  until 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  get  out 
a  shipment  of  peaches.  Any  job, 
whether  it  was  carpentry  or  masonry, 
they  did  willingly  and  well.  Two 
learned  to  drive  and  care  for  a  jeep, 
tractor  and  spray  equipment.  These 
two  men  were  outstanding  in  their 
ability  and  usefulness,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  the  following  year  with  a 
friend.  When  my  work  slackens,  I 
have  a  waiting  list  of  neighbors  who 
wish  the  services  of  these  fine  work¬ 
ers. 

I  overcame  the  language  barrier 
by  buying  a  Spanish  book,  a  few 
records  and  taking  10  lessons  from 
a  teacher  in  a  local  high  school.  I 
know  the  men  will  make  no  mis¬ 
takes  if  I  give  my  instructions  in 
Spanish  even  though  two  of  them 
speak  and  understand  English  fairly 
well,  with  all  improving  at  it. 

The  availability  and  the  price  of 
labor  determine  to  a  large  extent 
my  profit  or  loss.  With  labor  at  75 
cents  an  hour  I  can  produce,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  half-bushel  basket  of  peach¬ 
es  for  approximately  $1.00.  My  aver¬ 
age  selling  price  for  that  half  bushel 
basket  is  $1.25.  If  I  have  to  pay  $1.00 
an  hour  for  labor,  my  costs  go  up 
33%  per  cent.  My  profit  per  basket 
would  therefore  be  reduced  con¬ 
siderably. 

By  treating  the  Puerto  Ricans 
properly  and  extending  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living  to  them,  an 
employer  is  assured  of  capable  and 
faithful  workers  who  will  return  to 
him  year  after  year.  R.  C.  Walker 
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“f  hope  you  'weren’t  waiting  to  com¬ 
bine  it!’} 
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Weed  Control  — 
on  and  off  the  Farm 


Weed  prevention  has  been  and 
probably  always  will  be  the  cheapest 
means  of  weed  control.  Advocation 
of  the  use  of  clean  seed  has  been 
proposed  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  means  of  weed  prevention. 
Its  major  advantage  is  that  it  as¬ 
sures  the  farmer  that  he  will  not 
introduce  any  new  weed  species  on 
his  farm  and  therefore  aggravate 
normal  weed  problems.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  assurances  the  farmer  has. 

There  are  other  methods  of  weed 
prevention.  One  which  has  been 


roadside  spraying.  Control  of  road¬ 
side  weeds  and  brush  can  benefit 
every  location  in  a  community. 

Safety  on  the  highway  is  but  one 
of  the  benefits  that  all  people  can 
enjoy  from  roadside  spraying.  Re¬ 
cent  data  shows  that  obstructions  on 
or  at  the  side  .of  highways  contri¬ 
bute  toward  nine  per  cent  of  fatal 
accidents  on  the  highway;  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  the  non-fatal  mishaps.  Roadside 
spraying  of  weeds  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  obstructions  contributing 
to  these  accidents.  It  could  save  over 
$20  million  a  year  from  accidents  a 
year  in  New  York  State  alone.  Fig¬ 
ures  on  fatalities  of  pedestrians 
working  and  walking  on  rural  high¬ 
ways  are  extremely  high,  running 
over  17  per  cent.  Most  of  these  could 
be  avoided  with  proper  control  of 
roadside  vegetation. 

What  of  public  health  in  relation 
to  roadside  vegetation?  The  pollen 
count  last  year  in  New  York  was  ex¬ 
tremely  high  and,  no  wonder,  when 
one  considers  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  all  our  ragweed  grows  along  the 
roadside.  If  more  people  suffered 
from  hay  fever,  the  public  might  be 
more  inclined  to  see  the  pi'oblem 
in  its  true  perspective. 

Roadsides  are  a  scourge  to  the 
farmer  and  to  all  members  of  the 
community.  The  tremendous  loss  due 
to  weeds  ($4-5  billion  a  year)  can  be, 
in  part,  related  to  this  biggest  loop¬ 
hole  in  our  whole  weed  control 
effort.  In  order  for  the  farmer  to 


This  is  the  first  stage  of  roadside 
weed  encroachment.  Bedstraio  makes 
a  hazard  to  driving  as  it  also  threat¬ 
ens  nearby  farm  fields. 


W.  K.  Lacy  (L),  ass’t.  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  agricultural  agent,  recently 
was  honored  for  his  work  in  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  control  by  Cornell’s 
M.  M.  Schreiber. 

greatly  neglected  in  recent  years  has 
to  do  with  encroachment  of  weeds 
from  adjacent  areas  of  the  farm,  i.e. 
fencerows  and  roadsides.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  may  be  too  busy  with 
weed  control  in  his  own  fields  to  be 
concerned  with  adjacent  areas.  This 
can  be  likened,  nevertheless,  to  lock¬ 
ing  the  front  door  of  a  barn  con¬ 
taining  a  thoroughbred  horse  and 
allowing  the  back  door  to  remain 
open.  It  is  the  same  as  carrying  on 
a  weed  prevention  program  by  buy¬ 
ing  certified  seed  and  allowing  the 
encroachment  of  weeds  from  the 
roadside.  It  is  common  sense  to 
utilize  all  available  methods  of  weed 
control. 

The  problem  of  perennial  weed 
control  is  becoming  worse  each  year. 
Weeds  such  as  Canada  thistle,  milk¬ 
weed  and  chicory  are  spreading  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  their  control 
is  already  beyond  what  an  individual 
farm  can  do.  Some  sort  of  communi¬ 
ty  or  county  effort  is  now  necessary. 
The  roadside  may  be  the  breeding 
ground  for  the  initial  spread  of 
weeds. 

With  the  advent  of  such  versatile 
herbicides  as  are  now  available  for 
brush  and  weeds,  the  control  of 
roadside  vegetation  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  The  farmer,  of  course,  does 
not  stand  alone  in  his  quest  for 


keep  ahead  of  the  serious  weed  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  him,  every  door 
must  be  closed  on  weed  entry.  The 
door  representing  roadside  weeds  in 
wide  open.  It  is  a  heavy  door  and  it 
will  take  more  than  the  farmer  to 
close  it.  Concerted  community  action 
is  needed.  M.  M.  Schreiber 


Today’s  safest, 

best  all-round 


MITE  KILLER 


for 
better  kill 
cleaner  fruit 
better  yields 


Before  mites  bite,  be  ready  with  Aramite,  the  best  and  best-known 
mite  killer.  Protect  your  crops  for  higher  yields  of  marketable  fruit. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European  Red  Mite, 
Two-Spotted,  Clover  and  many  other  mite  species. 

Long  residual  saves  you  costs  of  additional  sprays.  Aramite 
is  easily  applied,  compatible  with  sulfur  and  many  other  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides.  Aramite  does  not  kill  natural  predators. 

For  more  than  19  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  includ¬ 
ing  apples,  the  Miller  Amendment  ( Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


Order  your  Aramite  supply  from  your  local  supplier; 
write,  phone  or  call  us  if  he  is  unable  to  deliver. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


Why  Crops  Need  Magnesium 


Magnesium  is  just  as  essential  a 
plant  food  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
potash,  calcium  and  sulfur  are.  It  is 
actually  a  part  of  chlorophyll,  the 
green  coloring  matter  of  all  plants. 
Absence  of  magnesium  in  the  soil 
means  there  will  be  no  chlorophyll; 
without  it  there  is  no  plant  life. 
Magnesium  deficiencies  show  up  first 
in  older  leaves  of  plants,  starting 
with  the  lower  ones  and  progressing 
toward  the  top.  Areas  between  veins 
of  bottom  leaves  turn  brown  to  whit¬ 
ish.  In  the  middle  of  the  magesium- 
hungry  plant  they  may  be  yellow, 
while  at  the  top  a  normal  green. 
The  greater  the  deficiency,  the  more 
spotted,  deformed  or  mis-shapen  the 
leaves  are.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
them  to  drop  off. 

Plants  require  magnesium  in 
smaller  quantities  than  they  do 
some  other  elements.  But,  even 


though  this  vital  element  is  used 
more  slowly  and  in  smaller  amounts 
than  the  chief  plant  foods,  it  should 
never  be  neglected.  Top  yields  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  from  diseased  or 
weakened  plants  grown  on  mineral- 
deficient  soils.  In  orchards,  magnesi¬ 
um  deficiency  is  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  actual  fall  of  much  of  the 
fruit.  Trees  become  sensitive  to  spray 
injury  and  frost  damage.  Even  acid- 
loving  plants  such  as  potatoes  and 
tobacco  are  subject  to  magnesium 
deficiency. 

Because  all  limestones  contain 
various  quantities  of  it,  well-limed 
soils  show  little  tendency  toward  de¬ 
ficiency  of  magnesium.  It  is  best  and 
most  cheaply  supplied  by  dolomitic 
mixing  magnesia  in  fertilizers;  this 
limestone.  But  it  can  be  provided  by 
is  now  quite  common. 


HARD-STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

CONCRETE 


✓ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

I  for  all  purposes 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

•  Tel.  HUbbard  7-401  8 


i  INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS  AREA 
!  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  — 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD, 

I  98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y. 


■IT  TT\Tm  10.000  G  A  L  L  0  N  S 

JL  JL  battleship  gray 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO-  RAHWAY  N  1. 
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Priced  lower  than  any  other  make! 

•  Even  the  man  with  a  small  herd  can  afford  the  new  Papec  No.  32 
Forage  Harvester.  Equipped  with  row-crop  attachment,  PTO  drive, 
and  all  ready  to  go,  it  is  priced  lower  than  any  other  make.  It  is  a 
big  capacity,  high  performance  harvester  with  full  14  in.  throat. 

With  its  3  gathering  chains,  the  row-crop  attachment  handles  down 
and  tangled  corn  fast  and  clean  without  any  extra  equipment. 

Direct  cut  and  hay  pick-up  attachments  are  also  available  for  the 
Papec  No.  32.  New  quick-hitch  makes  changing  from  one  attach¬ 
ment  to  another  quick  and  easy.  Other  exclusive  Papec  features... 
Adjustable  Axles...  Side  and  Rear  Feed  Delivery. ..  Automatic 
Delivery  Pipe  Control...  Pa  tented  Silage  Shelf...  Adjustable  Hay 
Pick-up  Fingers... Simplified  Direct  Cut  Reel. 

You  can’t  buy  equal  capacity  or  comparable  performance  for 
fanywhere  near  the  price  of  the  Papec  “32”.  See  your  Papec  dealer 
©r  send  name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet. 

PAPie  MACHINE  COMPANY 


forage  harvesters 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


Shortsville,  N.  Y* 

CROP  BLOWERS  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 

HAMMER  MILLS  FEED  MIXERS 


Your  best 
price 
support! 

. . .  g  new 


CRAINE 

SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 

CRAINE,  Inc..  816  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  ¥. 

School  Buses 

WARNING!  STEEL  MAY  BE  IN  SHORT 
SUPPLY  THIS  SUMMER 
ORDER  NOW  —  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
6  FORDS  —  60  Passenger 
15  CHEVROLETS  —  54  Passenger 
5  INTERNATIONALS  —  60  Passenger 
3  FORDS  —  54  Passenger 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC 
23  SOUTH  ST.,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Call  —  FRANK  T.  MEE,  Jr. 


Use  Beryles 
FOR  HARD.  ACID- 
RESISTANT  CONCRETE 


Ideal  for  Milk  Rooms,  Dairy  Barns. 
Berylex  Concrete  is  impervious  to  all 
milk  acids  and  other  acid  conditions. 
Now  you  can  repair  by  successfully 
bonding  new  concrete  to  old.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  recapping  and  patching  old 
concrete,  from  a  feather  edge  to  any 
thickness.  Makes  Masonry  floors  and 
walls  watertight.  Just  add  a  few  ounces 
of  Berylex  per  sack  of  cement.  Packed 
in  6  oz.,  2  lb.,  10  lb.  and  50  lb.  bags. 
6  oz.  • — $1.00;  2  lbs.  —  $3.50  postpaid 

10  lb.  and  50  lb.  at  lower  cost  per  lb. 
Order  now  from: 

BEHRIG  LABARATORIES 

BOX  192  SAUGATUCK,  STA. 

“  ’  WESTPORT,  CONN. 

Complete  Information  for  Contractors 


FARM  DRYER 

The  CROPGARD,  pulled  and  powered  by  your 
tractor,  means  less  grain  handling — lots  less 
work  for  you.  Drys  and  cools  100  bu.  shelled 
corn,  135  bu.  small  grain  per  hour  guaranteed. 
Write  for  bulletin.  Lakeshore  Mfg.  Co.,  3338 
Republic  Ave.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 

<^tk  BIG  CAPACITY 


Tbuet-Steetihg 

at  ro  extra  cost/ 

Try  it!  at  your  nearby  ford 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


^  AS  A 


FORD  TRICYCLE  TRACTORS 


1956  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 


Location 


Name  of  Fair  Maine 

Bangor  . Bangor  . 

Cochnewagan  . Monmouth  . 

Cumberland  Farmers’ . West  Cumberland. 

East  Pittston . ...Pittston  . 

Franklin  County  . Farmington  . 

Guilford  . Guilford  . 

Hancock  County  . Blue  Hill . . 

Knox  County . Union 

Leeds  Grange  . Leeds  . ’ ! ! 

Litchfield  Farmers’ . Litchfield 

Maine  State  . . Lewiston  . 

Northern  Maine .  Presoue  Isle 

North  Penobscot  . Springfield 


. . .  J uly 
.  - .  Sept. 
. . .  Sept. 
. .  Aug. 

. .  Sept. 
. .  Sept. 
. .  Sept. 
. .  Aug. 

.  .Sept. 

.  .Sept. 

.  .Sept. 

. .  Aug. 

„  . Sept. 

Oxford  County  . Norway-So.  Paris . Sept. 

Pembroke  . Pembroke  . : . Sept. 

Piscataquis  Valley . Dover-Foxcroft . Aug. 

Readfield  Grange . Readfield  . Sept. 

Sagadahoc  . Topsham  . Oct. 

Skowhegan  State . Skowhegan  . Aug. 

South  Kennebec  . Windsor  . Aug. 

W ashington  County . Machias  . .  Sept. 

West  Oxford  . Fryeburg  . Sept. 

West  Washington  . Cherryfield  . Sept. 

World’s  Fair  . No.  Waterford . Sept. 

York  County . Acton  . Aug. 


Dates 

28-Aug. 

21-22 

24-29 

17- 19 

18- 22 
8 

1-3 

21-25 

15 

7-8 

3-8 

6-11 

I- 3 
10-15 
7-8 
25 

8 

9-11 

13-18 

28-Sept. 

II- 15 
30-Oct. 
12-15 
28-29 
30-Sept. 


New  Hampshire 

Atkinson  . Atkinson  _ 

Cheshire  . Keene  . 

Contoocook  . Contoocook  . . 

Coos  and  Essex . Lancaster _ 

Deerfield  . Deerfield  _ 


. Aug. 

. Aug. 

. Aug. 

. Aug. 

. Sept. 

Mascoma  Valley . Canaan  . Aug. 

North  Haverhill . No.  Haverhill . Aug. 

Northwood  . Northwood  . Sept. 

Rochester  . Rochester  . Sept. 

Sandwich  . Sandwich  . Oct. 

State  . Plymouth  . 


Aug. 


Vermont 

Caledonia  County  . Lyndonville  . Aug. 

Champlain  Valley  Exposition.  ..  Essex  Junction . Aug. 

Connecticut  Valley  Exposition ..  Bradford  . Aug. 

Orleans  County  . Barton  . Aug. 

Rutland  . Rutland  . Sept. 

Tunbridge  . Tunbridge  . Sept. 

Massachusetts 

Barrington  . Great  Barrington . Sept. 

Brockton  . . Brockton  . Sept. 

Eastern  States  Exposition . West  Springfield . Sept. 

Essex  County  . .  ...Topsfield  . Sept. 

Franklin  County  . Greenfield  . Sept. 

Highland  . . . Middlefield  . Aug. 

Hillside  . Cummington  . Aug. 

Littleville  . r . Littleville  . Sept. 

Marshfield  . Marshfield  . Aug. 

Martha’s  Vineyard . West  Tisbury . Aug. 

Middleboro  . Lakeville  . Aug. 

Spencer  . Spencer  . Sept. 

Tri-County  . Northampton  . Sept. 

Union  . Blandford  . Sept. 

Weymouth  . So.  Weymouth . Aug. 


24-26 

23- 26 

31-Sept.  3 
31-Sept.  3 
27-30 

24- 26 

6- 7 

7- 9 
16-22 
12 

16-19 


23-25 

27-Sept.  1 
10-12 
16-19 
3-8 
13-15 


9-16 

9-15 

15-23 

2-8 

9-12 

31-Sept.  1 

24-26 

29-30 

5-11 

17-18 

19-25 

1- 3 

2- 8 
2-3 
12-18 


Rhode  Island 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Poultry . West  Warwick . Oct.  28 

Rocky  Hill  . East  Greenwich . Aug.  21-26 


Connecticut 


Berlin  . Berlin 


Oct. 


.  Berlin  . Sept 

.Bethlehem  . Sept 

.  Bridgewater  . Aug. 

Brooklyn  . Aug. 

.  Chester  . Aug. 

.Waterford  . Aug. 

.  Columbia  . Aug. 


Berlin  Grange  . 

Bethlehem  . 

Bridgewater  . 

Brooklyn  . 

Chester  . 

Cohanzie  . 

Columbia  . 

Danbury  . Danbury  . Sept. 

Durham  . Durham  Center . Sept. 

Fairfield  County  4-H . Wilton  . Aug. 

Glastonbury  Grange . So.  Glastonbury . Oct. 

Goshen  . Goshen  . Sept. 

Guilford  . Guilford  . Sept. 

Uaddam  Neck  . East  Hampton . Sept. 

Hamburg  . Lyme  . Aug. 

Hartford  County  4-H . Windsor  Locks . Aug. 


Harwinton  . Oct 

Ledyard  Center . Sept. 


Harwinton  . 

Ledyard  . 

Litchfield  County  4-H . 

Marlborough  Grange . 

North  Haven  . 

Portland . 

Riverton . 

Stafford  . Stafford  Springs . Oct. 

Terryville  . Terryville  . Sept. 

Union  . Somers  . Sept. 

Wapping  . Wapping  . Sept. 

Woodstock  . South  Woodstock . Sept. 


Warren . Aug 

Marlborough  . Aug. 

North  Haven . Sept. 

Portland . Sept. 

Riverton . Oct. 


5- 7 
14-15 
8-9 
17-19 

24- 26 

25- 26 
17-18 

24- 26 
29-Oct. 
28-30 
17-18 
13 

1-3 

21-22 

3 

18 

25- 26 

6- 7 
8 

24- 25 
25 
6-9 
22-23 

13-14 

4-7 

15-16 

25- 26 
8 

1-3 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  European  corn  borer  seems  to 
be  more  of  a  problem  in  the  Garden 
State  this  year  than  heretofore.  Not 
only  are  corn  growers  in  some  of  the 
central  areas  of  the  State  reporting 
severe  damage  by  the  young  borers 
but  potato  growers  in  Central  and 
South  Jersey  find  that  the  borer  not 
only  bores  a  hole  in  the  vine  but 
the  wound  makes  a  place  for  bacteri¬ 
al  rot  disease  to  get  a  start  and  this 
is  really  serious,  particularly  under 
moist  conditions.  Potato  growers 
have  been  advised  to  stop  the  mi¬ 
grating  borers,  not  the  ones  already 
in  the  stalks,  by  a  dose  of  DDT.  They 
are  also  advised  not  to  favor  bac¬ 
terial  rot  by  irrigating.  For  the  field 
corn  grower  there  seems  to  be  not 
very  much  in  the  way  of  practical 
control.  The  sweet  corn  grower  is 
advised  to  contend  with  each  brood 
with  four  applications  of  DDT  made 
at  five-day  intervals.  One  brood  usu¬ 
ally  occurs  in  June  and  the  other 
in  August. 


Holly,  Donald  DeMott  of  Flemington, 
Nello  Melini  of  Vineland,  William 
Rapp  of  Freehold,  Irving  Lintner  of 
Somerville  and  Irving  Kantor  of 
Toms  River. 


New  Jersey  will  be  represented 
with  a  4-H  Dairy  Judging  T'eam  frorm 
Somerset  County  at  the  National 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  6.  The  Somer¬ 
set  County  team  won  in  competition 
against  11  other  teams  with  a  score 
of  1,306.  Sussex  County  came  in 
second  with  1,300  and  a  team  from 
Hunterdon  County  placed  third  with 
1,245.  The  highest  scoring  individual 
was  John  Hubschmidt  of  Bridgeton, 
with  a  score  of  468  out  of  a  possible 
500.  He,  with  the  three  winners  from 
Somerset  County  —  William  Dalry- 
mple  of  Neshanic,  Robert  Knutsen  of 
East  Millstone,  and  George  Wengryn 
of  Somerville,  make  up  the  New 
Jersey  team. 


JEPPI  (Jersey  Egg  and  Poultry 
Producers  Incorporated)  opened  its 
1956  drive  for  funds  with  a  dinner 
at  Mt.  Holly  last  month.  The  goal  is 
$60,000.  to  be  used  for  promotion  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  The  drive  will  con¬ 
tinue  three  months.  The  president 
of  the  state  association  is  Herman 
Demme  of  Sewell,  Gloucester  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  the  finance  committee  is 
made  up  of  Donald  Foote  of  Mt. 


Twelve  New  Jersey  dairymen  re¬ 
ceived  “Years  of  Service”  awards 
made  by  the  Garden  State  Milk 
Council.  John  Lindsay  of  Freehold 
holds  the  60-year  record  and  William 
Henry  Davis  of  Mullica  Hill  is  a 
close  second  with  59  years.  Alvah 
Haver  of  Lebanon  has  a  record  of 
55  years  and  his  brother,  who  has 
farmed  in  partnership  with  him,  is 
on  the  list  of  those  honored  with  52 
vears  to  his  credit.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


A  popular  means  of  seeding  ryegrass  at  last  cultivation  of  corn  in  New 
Jersey  is  with  grass-seeder  box  from  a  grain  drill  driven  by  a  chain  or  V-belt 
from  the  tractor  axle.  At  the  right,  Hunterdon  County  Agent  D.  M.  Babbitt 
points  out  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  produced  without  much  expense  to  the 
corn  but  with  great  value  in  preventing  winter  erosion  and  in  increasing 

organic  matter  of  the  soil. 


Two  New  Apple  Co-ops. 
For  York  State  Growers 

New  York  State  has  two  new  apple 
cooperatives  to  assist  in  marketing 
apples  for  growers.  The  Ulster 
County  Apple  Growers  Co-op.,  Inc., 
was  formed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Apple  Co-op.,  and 
has  with  charter  membership  an 
annual  volume  of  about  500,000  bush¬ 
els.  Vincent  Ligotino,  New  Paltz,  is 
president,  and  Michael  Lernbo,  Jr., 
Modena,  secretary-treasurer. 

In  Columbia  County,  the  North¬ 
ern  Hudson  Valley  Apple  Growers 
Co-op,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  to 
market  the  700,000  bushels  of  apples 
which  its  members  ordinarily  pro¬ 
duce.  The  Dutchess  County  group 
also  assisted  in  this  organization. 
Elliot  E.  Smith  is  president  and 
William  Howard,  both  of  Kinder- 
hook,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  annual  apple  volume  of  each 
of  these  two  new  co-ops  is  based  on 
average  years;  this  year  because  of 
heavy  May  frosts  volume  of  each  will 
probably  be  reduced.  Early  this 
Summer  it  was  predicted  that  the 
national  apple  crop  would  be  only 
about  81  per  cent  of  last  year’s. 
Volume  in  New  England  was  ex¬ 


pected  at  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
1955,  New  York  was  predicted  as 
down  to  70  per  cent  a  year  ago.  New 
Jersey’s  1956  crop  was  estimated  at 
three-quarters  that  of  1955,  and 
Pennsylvania  70  per  cent.  The  re¬ 
duced  apple  estimates  are  a  result 
chiefly  of  cold  temperatures  at  bud 
and  blossomtime. 


makes  fly  troubles  a 
thing  of  the  past! 

MALATHION  gives  you  quick,  long-lasting  fly  control  .  .  . 
quick  knockdown  and  up  to  three  weeks  or  more  of 
residual  kill.  For  these  reasons  and  more,  malathion  is 
recommended  for  fly  control  by  the  USDA  and  officials 
of  every  state  in  the  union. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MALATHION  . . . 

•  Easy  to  use  as  knockdown  and  residual  spray  made 
from  wettable  powder  or  emulsifiable  liquid.  Also 
available  as  dry  bait. 

•  Kills  DDT-resistant  flies  and  fly  maggots,  too. 

•  Low  in  cost. 

•  Can  be  applied  in  and  around  dairy  barns,  on  manure 
piles  and  garbage  heaps,  on  barnyard  fences  or  corrals 
and  on  similar  places  where  flies  gather  or  breed. 

Don't  spend  another  dollar  for  any  fly-killer  until  you 
get  all  the  facts  about  malathion — the  preferred  in¬ 
secticide  for  fly  control! 


Mail  this 
coupon 

for  free  leaflet  that 
tells  you  howto  make 
and  use  malathion 
sprays  and  baits. 

Malathion  insecti¬ 
cides  are  available 
from  well-known 
manufacturers.  See 
yourregularsupplier. 
Look  for  MALATHION 
on  the  label. 


AMERICAN 


Cyanamid 


COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  "KILL  FLIES  WITH 
MALATHION.” 


Name. 


Address- 


Connecticut  Field  Day 
August  15 

Exhibits  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station’s  annu¬ 
al  field  day  at  Mt.  Carmel  on  August 
15  will  range  from  so-called  test-tube 
trees  to  hardpan-shattering  plows. 
There  will  be  opportunity  to  examine 
and  discuss  the  research  programs 
and  plantings  carried  on  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion.  These  include  corn  breeding, 
chestnuts  for  the  Northeast,  micro¬ 
climate,  fruit  sprays,  vegetable  soils, 
insect  control,  charcoal  making,  and 
fence-post  preservation.  Inspection 
of  plots  will  be  made  from  or  off  of 
tractor-drawn  trailers.  Paul  Sears  of 
Yale  University’s  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  will  speak  on  “Natural  History 
of  Floods.”  All  persons  interested  in 
plants,  soils  and  crops  are  invited 


Save  30% 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 

All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
214  to  3'/2  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton,  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

CULTILLER  manufacturing  co. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


Mows 
Lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


HAV  W&MTED 

Must  Be  Good  Quality  Hay 
We  Buy  Hay  All  Year  Round 

QUOTE  DELIVERED  PRICES  TO  — 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 
FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


-  BRAND  NEW  WARM  AIR  FURNACES  - 

COMPLETE  WITH  BLOWER  FOR  FORCED  AIR 
HEATING.  $146.35,  F.O.B.  factory.  Send  for  details. 
EDWARDS  FURNACE  CO.,  WELLSBORO,  PENNA. 


Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich- 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y* 


ALUMINUM  WATERPROOF  ROOF  GOATING 

Apply  apy  type  roof,  cooler  under  roof  10-15  degrees. 
$2.83  gallon,  plus  postage  70  cents.  M.  0.  with  order 
MFGR.  J  ®  N  ES  PAINT  C9.,  RIME,  NEW  YORK 


August  4,  1956 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  tills  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


How  Green  the  Crops 

LL  over  New  York  State  the  field  crops 
were  doing  well  last  month.  On  Long  Island 
the  potato  vines  were  full  and  vigorous  and,  if 
troubled  at  all  by  insects  and  diseases,  they 
seemed  undamaged.  Irrigation  and  cultivation 
continued  along  with  preventive  pest  control, 
but  so  healthy  and  green  did  the  crop  appear 
that  one  could  be  led  to  think  nothing  more 
was  needed  to  bring  the  plants  to  final  and 
successful  fruition.  Critical  days  remain,  of 
course,  yet  Long  Island  potato  men  can  cer¬ 
tainly  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  what  they 
have  accomplished  to  mid-season. 

The  same  was  true  for  upstate  potatoes  as 
well  as  for  corn,  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes. 
Every  blade  of  corn  was  truly  green  from  the 
Island  to  Erie  County.  Never  has  it  looked 
richer  in  color,  or  so  sturdy  of  stalk.  Fertili¬ 
zation  must  have  been  adequate  and  weed  con¬ 
trol  effective.  Peas  in  Genesee  County,  how¬ 
ever,  were  off  to  a  late  start  and  the  quantity 
of  the  crop,  now  mostly  harvested,  will  be 
scantier  than  usual.  Quality  is  nevertheless 
high  and,  notwithstanding  the  shorter  crop, 
the  supply  of  vines  for  silage  seems  abundant. 
Both  field  and  snap  beans  were  growing  well 
and  catching  up  after  delayed  spring  planting. 
Tomatoes,  also  planted  later  than  usual,  have 
come  along  extremely  well  in  Orleans  County 
and  will  probably  fruit  a  good  crop.  Even  the 
forage  crops  are  making  fine  second  growth 
after  disappointing  first  cuttings.  The  grains 
have  turned  to  gold,  and  the  oat  crop,  particu¬ 
larly,  looked  to  be  of  extra  good  growing  quality 
in  July.  The  new  Garry  variety  is  doing 
famously. 

At  least  three  sensible  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  a  general  view  of  New  York's  field 
crop  scene  early  in  this  Summer  of  1956.  The 
first  must  be  that,  despite  the  encouraging 
present  and  future  prospects,  we  should 
not  really  count  our  bushels  before  the  final 
harvest.  The  second  is  that  New  York  State 
can  be  justly  proud  and  pleased  by  what  farm¬ 
ers,  nature  and  God  have  done  so  far  in  card¬ 
ing  the  State’s  1956  field  crops  to  luxuriant, 
mid-summer  growth.  The  third,  in  memory 
of  a  discouragingly  cold,  wet  Spring  and  early 
Summer,  must  be  that  “this  too  shall  pass.” 
The  recovery  of  New  York’s  1956  field  crops 
has  been  remarkable. 


Red  Herrings  in  the  Jersey 
Milk  Hearings 

HE  milk  hearing  that  began  in  Newark  on 
June  18  has  completed  the  upstate  New 
York  circuit  and  is  now  in  New  York  City  for 
a  10-day  session,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
recess  until  September  10. 

It  does  not  take  too  much  effort  to  recall 
the  real  reason  for  calling  this  hearing  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  pricing  and  marketing  of  milk  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  and  thus  eliminating  I-C  pricing 
— an  injustice  in  the  Federal  Order  from  the 
start,  especially  in  New  Jersey.  First,  there 
was  the  Case  Committee  Report  in  January 
1954,  which  advocated  a  separate  milk  order 
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for  New  Jersey.  The  big  dealers,  along  with 
those  cooperatives  whose  function  is  to  act  as 
stooges  for  the  big  dealers,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  let  the  Case  Report  wither  on  the 
vine;  they  did  not  like  it,  nor  its  recommen¬ 
dations.  But  the  pressure  from  the  little  man, 
for  once,  was  too  strong  and  preliminary  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  last  Fall  and  Winter.  In'  antici¬ 
pation,  the  anti-Case  Report  forces  began  beat¬ 
ing  their  drums  for  a  so-called  comprehensive 
order  which  would  include  North  Jersey  with¬ 
in  the  New  York  Order.  Actually  they  did  not 
want  a  comprehensive  order,  but  they  wanted 
a  separate  order  even  less.  Finally,  Secretary 
Benson  decided  that  the  issues  at  the  hearing 
should  be  confined  to  a  separate  order  and 
proper  coordinating  revisions  in  the  New  York 
Order.  Then  the  drums  began  to  beat  again — 
this  time  quite  a  new  tune.  This  time  the  noise 
was  directed  toward  regulation  of  the  several 
upstate  New  York  markets,  also  I-C  territory; 
not  regulation  by  state  marketing  order  as  in 
Buffalo  and  Rochester,  but  by  inclusion  under 
the  New  York  Order. 

It  was  this  theme  that  was  played  for  all 
it  was  worth  at  the  recent  upstate  hearings. 
Considering  its  Johnny-come-lately  sponsors,  it 
is  a  bad  theme  set  to  an  evil  tune  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  divert  attention  from  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  hearing — a  separate  order  for 
New  Jersey,  elimination  of  I-C  pricing,  and  re¬ 
vision  of  the  New  York  Order. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  if  this  were  done, 
the  suddenly  contrived  need  for  upstate  mar¬ 
ket  regulation  would  vanish.  At  this  point  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  red  herring  blown  up  out 
of  all -proportion  so  that  the  main  issues  will 
become  lost  in  a  maze  of  irrelevant,  confusing 
testimony  and  statistics. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Secretary  Benson  was 
persuaded  to  include  the  subject  of  upstate 
market  pricing  in  the  Jeresy  hearing.  In  weigh¬ 
ing  all  the  testimony  at  the  conclusion  —  if 
there  ever  is  any  conclusion,  he  would  be  well 
advised  to  focus  his  sights  solely  on  Jersey 
regulation  and  I-C  pricing,  and  defer  action 
on  anything  else  until  a  legitimate  need  can 
be  shown  by  honest,  well-intentioned  propon¬ 
ents. 


A  Bee  Tradition  Recalled 

AST  month  John  Zepka  died.  John  was  a 
beekeeper  widely  known  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  of  Western  Massachusetts  as  a  man 
who  “had  a  way  with  bees.”  But  when  John 
went  to  his  reward,  no  one  had  remembered 
to  drape  the  Zepka  hives  with  “a  shred  of 
black.” 

As  the  mourners  reached  the  cemetery,  they 
found  the  tent  over  the  grave  filled  with  bees 
— completely  still  and  quiet  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  tent  and  clinging  to  the  floral  sprays.  They 
were  mystified. 

That  was  because  few  of  those  present  were 
familiar  with  bee  lore  and  bee  traditions.  If 
they  were,  they  would  have  recalled  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier’s  poem,  “Telling  the  Bees”, 
which  explains  that,  when  a  member  of  a  bee¬ 
keeping  family  dies,  the  bees  must  be  told  by 
draping  the  hive  with  a  shred  of  black,  other 
wise  the  bees  will  leave  their  hive. 

In  a  Worthy  Cause 

OR  the  past  six  years  the  National  Grange, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department, 
has  placed  470  German  youth  exchangees  in 
American  farm  homes  for  one  year.  Each  of 
these  young  people,  16  and  17  years  of  age, 
selected  by  a  committee,  became  a  member  of 
a  farm  household,  attended  high  school, 
worked  at  the  usual  chores,  enjoyed  the  usual 
teen-age  recreation  and  took  an  active  part 
in  4-H  and  FFA  activities  and  every  other 
branch  of  typical,  community  life  in  rural 
areas. 

This  Saturday,  August  4,  the  last  26  of  these 
farm  boys  and  girls,. .with  a  full  year  of  the 
American  way  of  life  behind  them,  will  meet 
with  one  another  and  also  with  several  of  the 
host  families  before  leaving  for  Germany  the 
following  day.  Back  home — if  those  who  have 
gone  before  them  are  any  guide  —  they  will 
preach  and  practice  what  they  have  learned 
and,  of  even  greater  importance,  they  will 
qualify  as  intelligent,  good-will  ambassadors. 

That  there  have  been  mutual  benefits  de¬ 
rived  as  a  result  of  these  contacts  is  evidenced 


from  the  sentiments  expressed.  From  a  Ger¬ 
man  exchangee:  “This  is  a  very  big  and  still 
growing  nation  where  the  world  can  see  how 
all  the  people  of  every  nation  and  religion  can 
live  together  in  peace.  To  know  is  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  understand  is  peace.”  And  from 
a  host  family:  “We  are  sure  he  senses  an  ‘at 
homeness’  in  our  land  unlike  any  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced  before,  and  there  is  knowledge  in 
both  of  us  that  we  are  members  of  one  great 
family,  not  how  different  we  are,  but  how 
alike.” 

This  is  no  “pie  in  the  sky”  idealism  that  the 
National  Grange  has  been  following  these  past 
six  years.  It  is  as  down-to-earth  American 
as  baked  beans  and  apple  pie — a  very  practi¬ 
cal  approach  to  a  sort  of  problem  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  an  actual  rubbing  of  elbows  and 
face-to-face,  day-by-day  contact.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  pay  dividends  and  we  are  sure  that 
470  German  youth  think  likewise.  Praise  to 
the  Grange  for  its  sponsorship. 

Work  to  Be  Done  at  Home 

E  fail  to  understand  the  reason  why 
agriculture  in  foreign  countries  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  persons  to  be  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  our  agriculture  here  at  home 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  reference  was  made 
in  these  columns  to  the  work  of  heavily  en¬ 
dowed  foundations  in  agricultural  research 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United* 
States.  Suggestions  were  offered  that  some 
funds  could  very  properly  be  allocated  to  a 
survey  of  the  pressing  farm  problems  on  our 
own  domestic  front. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  has  hired  a  crops  expert  who  will  devote 
his  time  and  energy  to  “fundamental  research 
in  agriculture  and  agricultural  programs  in 
foreign  countries.” 

This  is  a  most  worthy  project  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  merits  attention  and  further  de¬ 
velopment.  To  improve  agriculture  and  thus 
raise  the  standard  of  living  among  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  aims  truly  con¬ 
sistent  with  American  generosity  and  de¬ 
mocracy.  It  would,  however,  be  appropriate  to 
suggest,  once  again,  that  these  foundations 
could  perform  an  equally  meritorious  service 
by  including  the  problems  of  the  American 
farmer  in  their  programs  of  research  and  im¬ 
provements.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  controversial  makes  their  analy¬ 
sis  by  impartial  experts  all  the  more  important. 

uRough  and  Tumble  Engineer” 

O  find  out  exactly  what  a  “rough  and  tum¬ 
ble  engineer”  does  in  this  world,  any  good 
steam  man  might  head  for  Kinzers,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  to  arrive  there  for  an  annual  re¬ 
union  of  them  on  August  16,  17  and  18. 
Whistles  will  be  blowing,  engines  will  be  puff¬ 
ing,  and  pistons  will  be  plunging.  Grain  will 
be  flailed  out  by  old-time  engine  power.  Old- 
timers  will  relive  the  days  of  their  youth  when 
power  came  from  keeping  the  pressure  up. 
Even  a  sawmill  will  be  in  operation,  and  the 
food  will  be  steam-cooked.  The  Rough  and 
Tumble  Engineers  Historical  Association  was 
founded  by  Arthur  Young. 


Brevities 

“Take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  gas 
keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life.”  — Prov.  4:13. 

Plans  for  a  potato  marketing  agreement  for 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  (N.  Y.)  have  been 
dropped  by  USDA.  Inability  to  agree  on  a  prcr- 
gram  is  assigned  as  the  reason. 

Research  of  the  University  of  Arizona  indicates 
that  radioactive  strontium,  dangerous  by-product 
of  nuclear  fission,  will  not  contaminate  food  crops 
if  the  soil  contains  enough  exchangeable  calcium. 

The  rotary-tilling  field  day,  to  be  held  August 
18  at  the  Thruscross  Farm,  Eagle  Mills,  near  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  will  offer  inspection  of  high-yield  experi¬ 
mental  gardens  and  demonstrations  of  latest  ro¬ 
tary  tillage  practices.  The  public  is  invited. 

One  of  the  most  promising  uses  for  systemic 
insecticides  like  dimefox,  demeton  (Systox), 
mipafox  (Isopestox)  and  Thimet  appears  to  be 
as  a  treatment  for  alfalfa,  cabbage,  beet  and  other 
seeds  so  as  also  to  protect  resulting  seedlings  and 
plants  from  insects.  It  would  dispense  with  many 
actual  early  applications  of  insecticides  on  grow¬ 
ing  plants. 
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new  principle  termed  greatest  advance  in 

mastitis  treatment  in  nine  yGcii*s  S 


new  Teatube-CORBIOT 

Combining,  for  the  first  time ,  HYDROCORTISONE  and  triple  antibiotics 
to  stop  both  the  inflammation  and  infection  of  mastitis! 


In  corbiot,  the  powerful  inflammation- 
relieving  action  of  hydrocortisone  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  well-proved  germ-killing 
action  of  3  antibiotics.  This  is  the  first 
time  such  a  combination  has  been  made 
available  to  the  nation’s  dairy  farmers. 
Forty-four  scientific  investigators  in 
agricultural  colleges,  veterinary  schools, 
and  on  farms  have  worked  with  corbiot 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  thorough¬ 
ly  testing  and  proving  its  effectiveness. 

corbiot  is  the  only  mastitis  product  which 
has  both  hydrocortisone  to  control  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  antibiotics  to  control  the 
infection.  Together,  they  add  up  to  the 
only  remedy  designed  for  total  treatment 
—  to  help  save  the  udder  for  continued 
full  production. 

In  tests  at  a  leading  university,  one  dose 
was  sufficient  to  clear  up  streptococcic 
mastitis  in  82%  of  the  cases,  get  a  supply 
OF  TEATUBE-CORBIOT  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST 

OR  VETERINARIAN. 
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no  other  mastitis  product  on  the  market  contains 
hydrocortisone  to  preserve  the  milk- producing 
capacity  of  the  udder! 


HOW  CORBIOT  PRESERVES  MILK- PRODUCING  CAPACITY 

Each  quarter  of  the  cow’s  udder  con¬ 
tains  thousands  and  thousands  of  tiny 
milk-producing  glands  called  alveolif 

which  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  openings  and  ducts. 

The  alveoli  are  generously  supplied 
with  blood  through  small  blood  vessels  running 
in  the  loose  tissue  between  the  alveoli. 

Milk  is  made  from  the  ingredients 
brought  to  each  alveolus  by  this 
W  blood  supply. 

In  mastitis,  germ  infection  in  the  alveolus  is  almost 
always  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  tissue  be¬ 
tween  these  small  glands.  If  this  inflammation  is  not 
promptly  checked,  it  may  lead  to  scarring  of  the  tissue, 
which  blocks  the  blood  supply,  and  in  this  way  per¬ 
manently  reduces  the  milk-producing  power  of  the 
infected  udder. 

HYDROCORTISONE  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
natural  steroid  hormones  against  inflammation.  Each 
Teatube-CORBIOT  contains  a  full  20  mg.  of  hydro¬ 
cortisone  acetate.  The  carefully  designed  combination 
of  3  potent  antibiotics  (PENICILLIN,  NEOMYCIN, 
and  POLYMYXIN)  gives  assurance  of  effective  attack 
against  all  of  the  germs  commonly  associated  with 
mastitis. 


Available  in  10  Gm.  tubes 

‘trademark,  REG.  V.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Your  veterinarian  is  your  first  line  of  defense  against  animal 
diseases.  Consult  him  in  regard  to  your  animal  health  problems , 


a  product  of 


Upjohn 


research 


VETERINARY  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


I  Cut  lumber  worth 

*110©  i 


HomeSite  Chain  Saw 


With  the  help  of  a  Homelite  Chain 
Saw,  Mr.  Ray  Gill  —  owner  of  a  560 
acre  farm  in  Booneville,  Arkansas  — 
recently  cut  20,000  board  feet  out  of 
his  400  acre  woodlot  in  2  days.  The 
lumber,  valued  at  $1100,  was  used  to 
build  a  new  house  and  a  dairy  barn. 

CASH  IN  ON  YOUR  WOODLOT— THE  HOMELITE  WAY 


All  costs,  including  saw  mill  charges, 
amounted  to  $311.40.  By  harvesting 
his  own  woodlot  with  a  fast-cutting, 
dependable  Homelite  Chain  .Saw,  Mr. 
Gill  obtained  $1100  worth  of  finished 
lumber  for  only  $311.40. 


You,  too,  can  turn  your  woodlot  into 
a  profit  crop  —  whether  for  cash,  or 
farm  improvements  with  a  light¬ 
weight,  powerful,  easy  -  to  -  handle 
Homelite  Chain  Saw.  Four  models 
available. 

For  instance,  the  Homelite  EZ 


gives  you  5  full  horsepower,  weighs 
only  19  pounds.  It  will  do  any  type 
cutting  job.  Zips  through  8"  Oak  in  5 
seconds,  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds  .  .  . 
brings  down  trees  up  to  3  feet  in 
diameter. 
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Complete  line 


HOMELITE  — a  division  of  Textron  inc. 

2608  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


pf  Chain  Saws  O  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 
□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

for  every 


I  Name. . 
Address 
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At  the  Ohio  Station, 
they  are  finding  that 

Good  Hay  Goes  W  ith  Good  Beef 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 
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HE  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Wooster,  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Rum- 
mell.  Work  at  the  Station 
with  beef  cattle  has  been 
of  special  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance  to  farmers  and 
cattle  feeders  When  cattle  are  be¬ 
ing  fattened  on  a  full  feed  of  corn 
or  other  grain,  the  quality  of  the 
hay  fed  is  often  not  given  due  con¬ 
sideration  because  of  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  roughage  consumed. 
As  a  result  some  feeders  believe 
that  the  quality  of  the  roughage  fed 
to  fattening  cattle  is  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  As  a  further  result,  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  feed  late-cut 
and  rain-damaged  -  hay  to  fattening 
beef  cattle. 

Poor  vs.  Good  Hay  For  Cattle 

At  the  Ohio  Station,  Professors 
Earle  W.  Klosterman,  L.  E.  Kunkle, 
Orville  G.  Bentley  and  Wise  Bur¬ 
roughs  have  recently  completed 
tests  using  good  to  choice  Hereford 
steer  calves  to  compare  the  value 
of  poor  vs.  good  hay  for  fattening 
cattle,  and  to  see  how  the  feeding 
value  of  poor  hay  may  be  best  sup¬ 
plemented.  The  poor  quality  hay 
used  was  late  cut  timothy  which 
had  been  intentionally  allowed  to 
weather  prior  to  baling.  It  was, 
however,  sufficiently  dry  when  baled 
so  that  there  was  no  mold  or 
spoilage.  The  good  quality  hay  was 
early  cut,  predominately  limothy  con¬ 
taining  some  clover,  harvested  with¬ 
out  weathering. 

In  this  experiment  the  steers  re¬ 
ceived  a  basal  grain  ration  of  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  plus  supplement,  min¬ 
erals  (steamed  bone  meal  two  parts, 
ground  limestone  two  parts,  salt  one 
part)  and  salt.  Their  rations  were 
comparable  except  for  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  hay  fed.  The  steers 
were  allowed  all  the  hay  they  would 
eat  without  waste,  plus  a  full  feed 
of  grain — the  usual  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  that  are  being  fattened. 
The  lots  were  fed  an  average  of 
242  days.  The  average  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  poor  hay  was  two 
pounds  per  head,  while  the  steers 
fed  good  hay  ate  one-third  more. 
Greater  consumption  of  the  good 
hay  lowered  the  cost  of  the  gains 
and  increased  their  efficiency  and 
rapidity.  None  of  the  good-hay 
steers  finished  grading  lower  than 
choice,  with  most  of  them  grading 
as  prime.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poor-hay  steers  had  only  one  steer 
(four  per  cent  of  total)  finish  as 
prime,  with  25  per  cent  finishing 
as  good,  and  the  rest  as  choice. 

As  sometimes  happens,  there  may 
be  a  bad  hay  year  throughout  the 


entire  season,  or  it  may  be  so  gen¬ 
erally  unfavorable  that  rather  poor 
quality  hay  is  the  only  kind  avail¬ 
able.  The  investigators  therefore 
used  various  supplements  with  the 
poor  hay  to  see  if  its  feeding  value 
could  be  improved.  The  addition 
of  eight  pounds  of  corn  silage  per 
steer  daily  to  the  poor  hay  ration 
markedly  improved  the  rate  of  gain 
(20  per  cent),  and  the  average  car¬ 
cass  grade.  The  average  dressing 
percentage  of  the  silage-fed  steers 
was  slightly  over  62.  Hay  and  grain 
consumption  was  somewhat  reduced, 
being  compensated  for  by  the  sil¬ 
age.  Feed  costs  were  lower  with 
silage.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
corn  silage  was  added  to  the  good 
hay  ration,  it  did  not  increase  the 
gains  or  the  finished  grades  of  the 
cattle.  When  commercial  meat 
scraps  were  added  to  the  basal 
protein  supplement  (soybean  meal), 
it  did  not  improve  the  ration  with 
poor  hay.  Various  levels  of  meat 
scraps,  up  to  equal  parts  with  soy¬ 
bean  meal,  were  fed.  When  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  meal  was  used  to 
replace  from  one-third  to  all  of  the 
soybean  meal,  gains  on  the  steers 
were  significantly  increased.  The 
addition  of  one  pound  of  cane  mo¬ 
lasses  per  head  daily  markedly  im¬ 
proved  the  poor  hay  ration.  In  other 
groups  tested,  either  the  ash  of  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  meal,  molasses  fer¬ 
mentation  solubles,  or  a  trace  min¬ 
eral  supplement  significantly  in¬ 
creased  the  gains  of  steers  that  were 
fed  poor  hay. 

Trace  Minerals  Improve  Poor  Hay 

These  results  show  that  the  poor 
quality  hay  was  deficient  in  trace 
minerals,  and  that  the  trace  min¬ 
erals  present  in  alfalfa  or  molasses 
were  the  principal  favorable  con¬ 
tributing  factor  of  those  feeds. 

The  trace  mineralized  salt  used  to 
supplement  the  poor  hay  had  the 
following  formula  in  terms  of  per- 
cecntages:  Cobalt  carbonate,  0.016; 
copper  carbonate,  0.060;  manganese 
carbonate,  0.200;  iron  oxide,  0.260; 
potassium  iodide,  0.010;  hypo-sufate 
of  soda,  0.090;  salt,  99.364.  This  com¬ 
pound  was  then  mixed  with  the  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  to  supply  each  steer 
three  ounces  daily.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  the  use  of  none  of  the  supple¬ 
ments  quite  equaled  the  gains  made 
when  good  hay,  without  cod  liver 
oil,  was  fed  to  all  steers  to  supply 
2,000  units  daily. 

Meadows  For  Dairy  Cows 

At  Ohio's  Trumbull  County  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  a  satisfactory  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  worked  out  which  per- 

(Continued  on  Page  514) 


It  is  from  outstanding  brood  cores  like  this  Hereford  on  Raymond  Snyder’s 
200 -acre  livestock  and  fruit  farm  in  Gaines,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  that  fast- 
gaining  steers  are  born.  The  Ohio  Station  indicates  that  good  hay  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  steers  in  Winter  as  good  pasture  in  Summer. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK 
and  DAIRY  ISSUE 

SEPTEMBER  1 


The  1956  Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue  will  go 
to  press  in  just  a  few  short  weeks.  This 
popular  edition  will  contain  articles  and 
features  by  leading  experts  and  educators  in 
the  livestock  field  today.  In  addition,  cover¬ 
age  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  will  create 
an  even  greater  reader  interest  in  this 
single  issue.  i 

Here’s  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  present 
your  sales  message  before  a  vast  and  in¬ 
terested  audience  of  more  than  300,000  at 
a  minimum  cost.  Even  if  you  do  not  have 
stock  to  sell  at  present,  a  small  ad  publi¬ 
cizing  your  farm  and  herd  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  for  future  sales. 


Mifk  Price  Forecast- 

According  to  an  analysis  made  by 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Blanford,  New  York’s 
Milk  Market  Administrator,  milk 
prices  for  the  coming  six  months 
will  show  a  definite  uptrend  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1955. 

This  estimate,  for  the  period  July- 
December  1956,  predicts  an  average 
increase  of  19  cents  a  cwt.  for  the 
six  months  above  1955  —  $4.36,  as 
compared  to  $4.17.  The  monthly 
prices  are  estimated  as  follows  (the 
comparable  1955  price  being  given 
in  parenthesis):  July  $3.99  (3.85); 
August  $4.32  (4.15);  September  $4.42 
(4.15);  October  $4.44  (4.32);  No¬ 
vember  $4.61  (4.33);  and  December 
$4.40  (4.21). 

Contributing  factors  to  this  price 
increase  are  an  increase  in  the  Class 
I-A  price,  averaging  16  cents  a  cwt., 
and  a  lesser  volume  of  milk  in  the 
pool.  The  increase  in  the  Class  III 
price,  just  made  final  by  Secretary 
Benson,  is  not  included  in  Dr.  Blan- 
ford’s  price  estimate.  This  increase, 
at  least  for  the  period  beginning 
August  1,  had  been  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  protest  of  certain 
dealers.  The  suspension  has  now 
been  lifted  and  the  increase  is  in  full 
effect.  According  to  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative,  its  most  ac¬ 
tive  sponsor,  the  amendment  increas¬ 
ing  the  Class  III  price  should  add 
$5,000,000  a  year  to  dairy  farmers’ 
income. 

In  1952  the  average  price  for  the 
last  six  months  was  $4.79;  in  1953 
$4.48;  and  in  1954  $4.26. 

Farm  Meetings  Set  Up 
By  N.  Y,  Agriculture 
Department 

The  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  has 
scheduled  eight  meetings  in  August 
as  part  of  a  farm  production  and 
marketing  study  ordered  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Harriman.  According  to  Agri¬ 
culture  Commissioner  Daniel  Carey, 
the  meetings  are  designed  to  collect 
information  on  various  phases  of 
agriculture  that  will  help  the  De¬ 
partment  develop  a  modern,  long- 
range  program  to  enable  New  York 
farmers  to  compete  more  equitably 
on  the  market. 

The  meetings,  each  starting  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m.,  will  be  at:  Hamburg 
High  School,  Hamburg;  August  7; 
Village  Hall,  Dansville,  8;  Town  Hall, 
Clarkson,  9;  Court  House,  Norwich, 
14;  Court  House,  Wampsville,  15; 
Community  Center,  Potsdam,  16; 
Court  House,  Kingston,  21;  and#  Ex¬ 
tension  Meeting  Center,  Court  House, 
Riverhead,  22. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  should,  write  to  Commission¬ 
er  Carey,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Each  person  asking  to  be 
heard  will,  by  return  mail,  be  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  time  he  is  scheduled  to 
speak. 

Hampshire  Hogs  Have 
Certified  Litters 

I  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  an  item  telling 
about  the.  first  certified  meat-type 
Duroc  boar.  The  Hampshire  breed 
of  swine  to  date  has  qualified  14 
boars  as  certified  meat-type  sires; 
there  are  at  least  190  certified  Hamp¬ 
shire  litters.  Just  recently,  nine 
swine  associations  got  together  to  set 
up  rules  on  a  uniform  meat-type 
certification  program.  The  program 
adopted  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
one  the  Hampshire  breed  has  been 
following  from  the  very  start  of  its 
lean-meat  breeding  efforts. 

Charles  H.  Lutz,  President 
The  Maryland  Hampshire  Swine 
Breeders,  Assn.,  Middletown,  Md. 

[The  Hampshire  breed  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  certification 
programs  for  meat-type  hogs  The 
news  item  to  which  Mr.  Lutz  refers 
described  the  litters  of  the  first 
Duroc  boar  to  be  certified  as  a  meat- 
type  sire  and  also  cited  Duroc  re- 
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quirements  for  certification.  Since 
publication  of  the  item,  however, 
the  slightly  different  standards 
agreed  upon  by  the  nine  swine  asso¬ 
ciations  have  gone  into  effect.  For 
application  to  all  litters  born,  after 
June  1,  the  new  standards  for  back- 
fat  and  carcass  length  range  are:  fat 
back  thickness  range  —  for  180-199- 
pound  hogs,  1.0-1. 6  inches;  200-214 
pounds,  1.1-1.65  inches;  215-230 
pounds,  1.2-1. 7  inches;  carcass  length 
(first  rib  to  aitch  bone)  range — ISO- 
199  pounds,  28.5-32.0  inches;  200-214 
pounds,  29.0-32.5  inches;  and  215-230 
pounds,  29.5-33.0  inches  —  Ed.] 

June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  June 
1956  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


.0957 

.0825 

.0819 

.0776 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op... 

.$4.78 

Monroe  Co.  Producers. 

.  4.50 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. 

.  3.88 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

.  3.85 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 

.  3.65 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co. .... 

.  3.595 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op... 

.  3.57 

Bovina  Center  Co-op... 

.  3.545 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op... 

.  3.545 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

.  3.545 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

.  3.52 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op... 

.  3.52 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 

.  3.52 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

.  3.51 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

.  3.52 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

.  3.52 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

.  3.51 

Dairymen’s  League  . . . 

.  3.41 

.0759 


.0754 
.0749 
.0749 
.0749 
.0749 
.0749 
.0749 
.0748 
.0726 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  S3. 52;  Buffalo 
S3. 70;  Rochester  $3.75. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  June 
1956  was  $5.66  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Hampshire  Sheep  Sale 

Buyers  from  17  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  attended  the  first  production  sale 
of  purebred  Hampshire  sheep  held 
recently  at  Green  Meadow  Farms 
in  Bareville,  Pa.  Sixty-four  head  of 


traditional  bean-hole  bean  dinner 
will  be  served  at  noon — 75  cents  for 
adults  and  50  cents  for  children  12 
years  old  and  under.  Dwight  Stiles 
of  Milan  is  committee  chairman. 

USDA  Awards  for 
Outstanding  Service 

Among  134  recipients  of  USDA 
awards  made  recently  for  superior 
service  are  these  northeast  farm  and 
home  specialists:  Waldo  Ault,  Wynd- 
moor,  Pa.,  for  research  in  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry;  Thomas.  Beck,  N.  Y., 
N.  Y.,  for  farm  marketing  communi¬ 
cations;  H.  L.  Blaisdell,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  gypsy  moth  control;  Robert 
Calhoun,  Jr.,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  farm 
j  research  instrumentation;  Joseph 
Carrigan,  Burlington,  Vt.,  agricul¬ 
tural  extension;  Verna  Criss,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  food  preservation  and  farm 
news  communication;  Irving  Granek, 
Hicksville,  N.  Y.,  nematode  identifi¬ 
cation;  William  Greenawalt,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  setting  up  Penna.’s  first 
co-op.  egg  auction,  establishing  new 
[vegetable  sales  methods,  and  4-H  or- 
'ganization  as  Bucks  County  farm 
!  agent;  Valdemar  Johnson,  White 
Horse,  N.  J.,  Japanese  beetle  quaran¬ 
tine;  Blanche  Macurnis,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  ASC  clerical  work;  Estelle 
Nason,  Orono,  Me.,  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  leadership;  Paul  Putnam,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  leadership  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment;  Clifford  Sims,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
crop-livestock  market  reports;  and 
Myron  Van  Kirk,  Caribou,  Me.,  fruit 
and  vegetable  inspection.  Recognized 
for  distinguished  service  among  six 
other  USDA  employees  was  Percy 
Wells,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  for  scientific 
utilization  of  farm  commodities.  The 
Plant  Quarantine  Training  Center  in 
New  York  City  was  honored  as  a 
unit  for  protection  against  inter¬ 
national  spread  of  plant  pests. 
Recognized  for  40  or  more  years 
of  USDA  service  were:  Elmer  Cole, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Michael  Connerton, 
N.  Y.,  N.  Y.;  Glenn  Hahn,  Upper  Dar¬ 
by,  Pa.;  and  Leonard  Newman,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 


High-selling  ram  lamb  at 
Hampshire  sale. 


recent 


sheep  were  sold — 35  ewes  and  29 
rams,  averaging  $194.46  each.  The 
Champion  Ram,  shown  last  year  at 
the  First  National  Hampshire  Show 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  sired  by  Col. 
Bullet,  was  purchased  by  Ammie 
Wilson,  Plano,  Texas,  for  $725.  The 
top  ram  lamb,  sired  by  Coal.  Dust, 
Jr.,  was  sold  to  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  for  $675.  The  highest  selling 
ewe  was  a  lamb,  full  sister  to  “Green 
Meadows  Perfection,”  stud  ram  at 
Green  Meadows  farm.  This  ewe,  also 
brought  by  Ammie  Wilson,  was  sold 
for  $350. 

Farmers'  Field  Day  in 
Coos  Co.#  N.  H. 

The  Coos  County  Farmers’  Field 
Day  Committee  is  planning  a  big 
Field  Day  at  the  Harold  Perry  Farm 
in  Columbia,  N.  H.,  on  August  8 
(rain  date — August  9). 

The  main  theme  of  this  year’s 
Field  Day  is  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forestry  and  wildlife.  There 
will  be  events  to  interest  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family — construction  of 
ponds,  ditches,  contours.  There  will 
be  horse  pulling  for  the  men  and 
tractor  safety  driving  for  the  boys. 
For  the  ladies,  there  will  be  a 
demonstration  on  handweaving.  The 


RABBITS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  HERD 

OF 

JAMES  NELSON,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.,  Y. 

AUGUST  6,  1956  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

Included  in  the  herd  are  8  purebred  Hoisteins,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  Hedges,  Forsgate,  and  the  Gen. 

Cochrane  herds.  The  Jersey  herd  of  79  head,  founded 
20  years  ago  on  Sybil  breeding,  with  some  pood 
Canadian  blood  added;  more,  recently  sons  of  Favo¬ 
rite  Commando,  Zinnias  Advancer,  and  "Dandy  Mac"’ 
have  been  used.  Milking  herd  averages  very  young, 
the  majority  of  the  herd  being  first  or  second 
calvers;  the"  older  cows  (several  with  Gold  Medal 

records)  real  brood  cows.  9  fresh  at  sale,  over  25  due 

>»  August,  September.  A  better  ud tiered  herd 
b6onS.?d  ihis  Year-  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bangs 
Tested,  30-day  T.  B.  and  Blood  test  made 
Luncheon  and  Trucking  At  Sale. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  YOU  WILL  BE 

GLAD  YOU  CAME  TO  THE  NELSON  DISPERSAL 
ON  AUGUST  6,  1956. 

For  Catalogs:  BILL  WHITNEY,  Sales  Manager 

RANDOLPH  CENTER.  VERMONT 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  AUCTIONEER 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


REAh  MJLK,NG  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


ABSOLUTE  SACRIFICE 

At  $150  each 

„„  TO  BE  SOLD  IN  LOT 

2£rir-£i?JF RDEEN  ANGUS  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS  OF  BREED  REGISTERED  AND 
FINEST  FAMILY  BREEDING. 

J.  KAUFMAN 

Box  175,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

WHERE  ROUTE  119  AND  120  CROSS 


New  York  Shorthorn 
Picnic  August  12 

New  York  State  Shorthorn  and 
Polled  Shorthorn  Breeders  will  hold 
their  annual  picnic  at  the  Irving 
Kennedy  farm  in  Holley,  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  August  12.  According 
to  Clarence  Worden,  Windsor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  the  program 
will  include  judging  contests  for 
adults  and  juniors,  inspection  of  the 
Kennedy  herd,  and  completion  of 
plans  for  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair. 
All  New  York  farmers  interested  in 
beef  Shorthorns  are  invited. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  26 

Breeds, BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  26  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
.  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
.  BATTLEGROUND  farms 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

Reg.  Hereford  Beef  Cattle 

—  QUALITY  ANIMALS  AT  LOW  PRICES  _ 

HEIFERS,  COWS  and  CALVES  —  BULLS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y„  phono::  7111 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES- 

The  Money  Making  Sheep 

CORRIEDALES  will  outproduce  any  other  breed 
in  existence  today. 

CORRIEDALES  are  the  most  profitable  livestock 
on  the  farm  and  ranch  today 
Plan  now  to  attend  the  Fourth  Annual  Eastern 

_ „.,G,strict  Corriedale  Show  and  Sale. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  MEW  YORK 
,r  .  .  u  _  AUGUST  II,  1956 
7j  high  quality  consignments  from  the  best  in  the  U.  S 
For  Free  Information  and  Sale  Catalog  Write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

mo  u  DRx°oLi?2,,^  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
*08- V  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


BIGGEST  KARAKUL  SHEEP  and  LAMB  FLOCK 
m  the  East.  Conceded  finest  quality  by  outstanding 
expert.  Owner  retiring.  Property  and  live  stock  for  sale 
EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK  Phone :  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


PEGISTERED  CHEVIOTS,  SOUTHDOWNS,  RAMS, 
i  n-  uEoE?,’  j-AMBS.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

‘-finigh  Portland  Farms.  M.  P.  Tait,  O refield,  Pa. 

H.EG-  Pn1EVI,0TwRAMS  &~EWES.  A  Cheviot  Breeder 
Since  1920.  _LEW  IS  NICHOLAS,  R.  2,  Bangor,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  SMALL  FL0CK  REE-  CORRIEDALES, 
*  EWES,  2  YEARLING  EWES,.  !  EM/E  LAMB 

I  RaAMDxL0^B.?"  WILL  SELL  ALL  *250. 

E.  A.  RANSOM,  CLEVELAND  MEW  YORK 
_ _ Telephone  evenings:  Orleans  5-8896. 


CHEVIOT  SH  EE  P 
PUREBRED,  REGISTERED 


300  EWES,  RAMS,’  LAMBS,  BRED  EWES 
$25.00  and  UP 

K.  WIEN  EKE,  DORSET  VERMONT 


TOP  QUALITY  MONTADALE  SHEEP 


rRA7iLkjEr>D  cSji?RIH0RNS  an(i  WELSH  PONIES 
GRAZING  FIELDS, _ BUZZARDS  BAY  MASS. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White-Yorkshire-Chester,  Berkshire  cross. 
6-8-10  weeks  $  1 0-$  1 1  -$  1 2  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Truck  delivery  on  50  or  more 
within  reasonable  distance.  No  charge  orating.  Shin 
check  or  money  order.  Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows 
.  .o.,T...^ase  state  second  choice. 

rnN^nRnNIMG4c=ANCH’  VIRGINIA  ROAD. 
CONCORD.  MASS.  _  Phone:  EM  9-9543 


•  YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SHnin  r.anfff”  M  v 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON  MD 


PURE  BRED  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

NOW  OFFERING  SEVERAL  PAIR  OF  TWO 
MONTHS  YOUNGSTERS  AT  $4.00  PER  PAIR. 
Pedigrees  Given.  NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY, 
PRESTON  HOLLOW,  NEW  YORK 


oREE  ,il!RCUkAR:  REG-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  SERVICE  BOARS 
Selling  Out  At  One- Half  Of  Regular  Price. 
Immediate  Delivery.  SMALL  VALLEY  FARM 
ROUTE  I,  HALIFAX,  PENNA.  NEAR  ENDEBS 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  pUDS ,,u",,ry  Far“ 


Grove  City.  Penna 


SHEPHERD  PUPS— Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 
Orders.  O.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 

-  A.  K.  C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

Black  and  Tans,  Black  and  Silvers.  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  Also  one  stud  dog.  Reasonable.  Write  — 
KEN  LUFT,  WARWICK.  N.  Y.  Or  Phone:  55-8106 

NICE  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $17.50  & 

Up.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  In- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS 


PUP  STOCK—  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 

W . Y  ODER , _ M  EYERSD ALE  PA .  P  h  one  424- M 

English  Shepherd  Pups:  Intelligent,  beautiful.  The  dog 
you’ve*  always  wanted.  J.  Strittmatter;  Sewell,  N.  J. 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AMD 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AMD  PUGS 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3,  APOLLO,  PENNA. 


au°TaTED  P9aA£D  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
All  Ages  —  30  lbs.  to  275  lbs.  Also  Bretl  Gilts, 
Baby  Pigs.  Large  Herd,  All  Pure  Breds. 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW-  JERSEY^’  Phone:  8481 


TalUwnoTuS:cARDE«  ,STERED  °r  UNREGISTERED 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


HORSES 

-  Ponies  for  Sale 

If  you  are  entering  Registered  Shetland 
Pony  business  your  choice  of  12  champion¬ 
ship  stock  stallions  foaled  1954,  1955,  1956 
Much  desired  sorrels,  blacks  and  dapples 
with  pure  white  manes  and  tails.  Sizes  ranoe 
from  36  inches  to  42  inches  at  maturity.  Rock 
bottom  prices.  Take  advantage. 

Call  Newburyport,  Homestead  2-6981,  • 
VIRGINIA  M.  JOYCE, 

Wild  Shamrock  Farm,  So.  Byfield,  Mass. 


SPORTSMEN:  Worlds  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 

Pointers.  Setters.  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Hounds.  Rabbit,  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE.  


GUINEA  PIGS 


For  Sale:  GUINEA  PIGS.  Juniors  and  Breeders. 

Special  Prices  ti*  Laboratories  in  50  or  More. 
JOSEPH  A.  PINTO,  R.  D.  7,  ERIE.  PENNA. 
GUINEA  PIGS:.  YOUNGSTERS  and  BREEDERS 
$1.00  UP.  ELIZABETH  URBAN,  USHERS,  N.  Y. 


BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98.00 


Saddle  and  Bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $120  up,  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 


GOATS 


RAISE  GOATS  FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS.  Easy,  in¬ 
expensive.  Gets  facts  from  DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL, 
COLUMBIA  L-21,  MISSOURI.  Subscription  $1.00  yr. 
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CURRENT 

DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Save  Mere,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $  1 .00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $78,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Ibany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

0  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Addre;; 


Town 


State 
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MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW.— magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don't  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It's  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they're  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then,  if  you  aren't  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-K  Rochelle,  III. 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 


Sew  it  Yourself  with  Cotton  Bags 

New,  free  24-page  idea  book  for  making  clothing, 

househo.d  articles  toys  and  gifts  from  colorful  cotton 
bags.  1956  Simplicity  pattern  illustrations.  Send  post¬ 
card  to  —  COTTON  COUNCIL,  BOX  9906. 

MEMPHIS  12,  «  TENNESSEE 

Offer  expires  April  I,  1957. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  tor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOT08  - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  E»- 
largementt  In  Album  Form  All  for  ?>t  Coin. 

MAIL-PJX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Old  Road 

The  old  road  dreamed  as  it  wandered  on  with  sleepy,  old-time  grace, 
But  now  those  gentle  days  are  gone:  progress  has  changed  its  pace. 

A  busy  city  has  reared  itself  toward  the  wide  blue  summer  sky 
And  now  no  peace  or  quiet  falls  where  traffic  rushes  by. 

The  old  road  teems  with  modern  life;  its  dreams  have  given  place 
To  steel,  alas,  where  noise  is  rife  and  speeding  motors  race. 

Pennsylvania  —  Ida  M.  Forrest 


The  Little  Brown  House 


Summer  came  at  last  to  The 
Green  Mountains  but  48  degrees  is 
not  exactly  a  warm  June  day.  Seed 
was  still  not  sowed,  in  some  cases, 
by  June  12th,  yet  it  was  a  grand 
season  for  setting  flower  plants. 

One  of  our  neighbor  couples  is 
wise  in  keeping  something  for  a 
hobby;  with  their  children  grown 
and  gone  from  home,  the  mother 
and  father,  who  love  to  \vatch  things 
grow,  raise  more  Powers  now  than 
vegetables  which  provides  their 
needed  interest. 

Birds  this  season  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  ever:  many  varieties 
of  warblers  in  their  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  markings,  many  scarlet  tangers 
too,  which,  we  are  told,  stayed  far¬ 
ther  south  of  their  usual  northern 
summer  localities  due  to  the  cold 
wet  Spring. 

Some  people  may  find  it  hard  to 


believe  that  a  woodchuck  “would” 
climb  a  tree.  Yet  the  neighbors’ 
wonderful  young  farm  dog,  who  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  keep  the  wild 
animals  out  of  the  flower  beds  re¬ 
cently  treed  a  woodchuck.  White 
Sox,  the  dog,  thus  succeeded  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  pansy  blooms,  for  the  men 
shot  the  woodchuck  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  come  down  from  the  tree 
and  ravage  the  flowers. 

Speaking  of  damage  to  plants,  we 
are  interested  in  the  present  use  of 
resin  and  alcohol  to  protect  trees 
from  rabbits.  Would  it  be  equally 
good  to  protect  young  trees  from 
mice?  Old  Pixy  Cat  was  our  mice 
eradicator  but,  without  her,  we  won¬ 
der  about  the  above  possibility,  and 
what  kind  of  alcohol,  and  what  pro¬ 
portions  of  resin  and  alcohol,  to 
mix. 

It  is  odd  that  the  many  lilac  buds 


we  had  should  have  been  killed  by 
our  May  freeze  (wild  azaleas  also), 
but  that  the  French  and  Persian 
lilacs  blossomed  never  more  beauti¬ 
fully.  Maynard  finds  that  among  the 
small  perennials,  the  phlox,  peonies, 
iris,  roses  and  polyanthus  primulas 
are  easy  to  care  for  as  well  as  violets 
and  trollius.  Also  that  petunias, 
marigolds  and  snapgragons  (annuals) 
are  easy  to  raise.  Dahlias  and  glads 
he  put  into  the  vegetable  garden. 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  though  I  do, 
that  I  haven’t  seen  my  garden  for 
nearly  two  years.  Some  nice  day 
I  am  going  out  in  my  wheel  chair  to 
see  it  once  more.  May  all  your  gar¬ 
dens  prosper.  Mother  Bee 

Vermont 


5386  — -  Colorful  parakeet  aprons, 
place  mats,  towels.  Not  a  stitch  of 
embroidery  required!  Tones  of 
bright  blue,  red  and  black. 

No.  5386  —  Just  20  cents  —  mailed 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  an  additional  25  cents  for 
your  copy  of  the  1956  edition  of  our 
fascinating  needlework  ALBUM.  It’s 
filled  with  dozens  of  designs  to  knit, 
crochet  and  embroider. 


Poultry  Barbecue  Sauce 

Put  browned  chicken  on  a  hot 
platter. 

Into  pan  in  which  chicken  was 
browned,  pour  V2  cup  boiling  water, 
y4  cup  tomato  ketchup,  1  tablespoon 
each  lemon  juice,  vinegar  and 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  V2  teaspoon 
prepared  horseradish  and  a  few 
drops  of  Tabasco  Sauce.  Cook  until 
well  blended,  then  taste  and  add  salt 
and  any  other  additional  seasoning 
desired. 


—  Courtesy  of  Marie  E.  Martin,  Baltic,  Connecticut 


Margaret  and  Eleanor  Martin,  14  and  12  year  old  Connecticut  country  girls, 
revel  in  ice  cream  always  on  hand  in  the  deep  freeze,  ivhich  holds  the  10- 
quart  bucket  supply  purchased  from  the  University  Dairy  by  the  girls’ 
parents ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Martin  of  Baltic.  With  cones  in  cartons  of  a 
hundred  this  family  enjoys  the  hot  weather  ice  cream  treat,  healthful  and 

ready  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
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For  the 
School 
Belles! 


8412.  Clever  princess 
jumper  -  blouse  set  for 
campus.  Sizes  9,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  11, 
jumper  5V4  yds.,  35-in.; 
blouse,  1%  yds.  25  cents. 


8365.  Pretty  for  a  young 
school  belle  —  button 
trimmed.  Sizes  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12,  14  yrs.  Size  6, 
2%  yds.,  35-inch;  %  yd. 
contrast.  25  cents. 


8230.  Classic  tucked 
front,  as  smart  as 
paint!  Sizes  12,  14, 

16,  18,  20;  40,  42. 

Size  14,  short  sleeve, 

4%  yds.,  39-inch.  25 
cents. 

8305.  Pretty  under¬ 
cover  story.  Smooth 
slip  and  pantie  set. 

Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 

44,  46,  48,  50,  52. 

Size  38,  slip,  5Y2  yds., 

35-inch;  panties,  iy2 
yds.  25  cents. 

Basic  FASHION,  Fall 
&  Winter  ’56  has  doz¬ 
ens  more  smart,  easy 
to  sew  styles  in  all 
sizes;  gift  pattern  in¬ 
side  the  book.  25  cts. 

Please  print  your 
name,  full  address, 
style  numbers;  do 
not  forget  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

8346.  Rich  contrast  for  yoke.  Attractive  de¬ 
sign  in  half  sizes.  Sizes  12V2,  14y2,  16172,  I8V2, 
20 y2,  22 y2,  24 y2.  Size  14 y2,  3y8  yds.,  39-inch; 
%  yard  contrast.  25  cents. 


Hof  Sealing  Jams 

Should  we  stir  jam  before  canning? 

No,  but  you  will,  in  most  instances 
when  pectin  is  used,  need  to  shake 
it  a  bit  after  it  is  in  the  jar,  other¬ 
wise  clear  jelly  will  be  at  the  bottom 
and  fruit  at  the  top.  So,  let  the  jars 
cool  from  20  to  30  minutes  (25 
minutes  is  about  average  time)  and 
then  gently  shake  each  jar  until  the 
fruit  is  evenly  distributed.  If  you  are 
too  quick  with  the  shaking  the 
fruit  won’t  stay  down;  if  you  put  it 
off  too  long  you  may  upset  the  jelly¬ 
ing  properties  and  cause  the  jam  to 
“weep”  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  a  good  way  to  prepare 
mid  pack  chicken  to  be  used  in 
salads,  creamed  chicken,  hash,  etc.? 

A.  Cook  the  fowl  until  tender.  Re¬ 
move  meat  from  bones  and  cut  into 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  pieces. 
Place  in  refrigerator  until  well 
chilled,  then  pack  into  freezer  jars; 
screw  cap  tight  and  freeze  imme¬ 
diately. 


Tried  and  True 


Use  a  small  fly  sprayer  to  get  the 
dust  off  house  plants.  Fill  the  con¬ 
tainer  with  water  and  spray  the 
leaves  until  they  appear  green  again. 


August  4,  1956 


how  to  put  up 

fPPH  Yipo  o 
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CANNING 

Select  young,  first-quality  peas.  Shell,  wash,  cover  with  water, 
bring  to  boil.  Pack  hot  into  hot,  clean  Atlas  Jars, 
adding  1  tsp.  salt  to  each  quart.  Fill  peas  to  1"  from  top, 
cover  with  boiling  water  to  Yi"  of  top.  Seal.  Process  in  Pressure 
Canner  at  240 °F ;  pts-35  min.,  qts-40  min.  Remove  from  canner, 
cool  upright  on  wooden  surface  or  dry  cloth,  away  from  drafts. 
Boiling-Water  Bath  Process  is  not  recommended. 

FREEZING 

Shell  and  wash  fresh,  tender  peas.  Scald  small  amounts 

at  a  time  in  boiling  water  for  1  minute  (count  time  after  water 

returns  to  boiling  point) .  Chill  in  ice  water.  Drain. 

Pack  into  clean  Atlas  Jars  allowing  1"  headspace  to  permit 
expansion  of  food.  Seal  with  cap  and  freeze  immediately. 


ALWAYS  USE  ATLAS  JARS  FOR  CANNING  AND  FREEZING  — 

they  seal  flavor  in,  keep  odor  out .  .  .  they’re  double-tested  for  strength. 


MASON  /  WIDE-MOUTH  MASON/E-Z  S  E  A  L  /  A  RC  -  L I  D  S 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 

OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a 
lot  of  nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay 
$30  or  more  to  have  it  pumped  out?  An 
amazing  NEW  Complete  Treatment  by 
Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available. 
A  liquefier  that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and 
Bad  Odor  almost  FOREVER!  Start  using 
SEPTI-MAGIC  and  eliminate  frequent 
costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 

CERCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

BOX  956  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


\  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Btmus 

u;n  ire  n  run  uirnn  II 


WRITE'FOR  FULL  INF 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC 
HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


OR 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H .*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  V.  8.  Pat.  Off. 
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>  \ 


PUMP 

FOR  RUGGED  JOBS 


v\ 


Yes,  for  ruggedness  you  just  can’t  beat  a  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  pump.  Take  Universal's  new  jet  water 
systems,  for  instance.  No  moving  parts  below 
ground  .  .  just  the  precision-balanced,  brass 
impeller  assuring  years  and  years  of  dependable 
performance  without  costly  breakdowns. 

Universal  are  rugged  performers,  too.  You'll  get 
more  water  than  from  other  pumps  their  size. 
Saves  on  power.  Wide  variety  of  models  for  deep 
or  shallow  wells  to  meet  your  specific  needs. 
Let  us  send  you  complete  details. 


Good  Hay  with  Good  Beef 


(Continued  from  Page  510)  reproductive  history  or  production 

of  the  tillable  Performance  of  the  cows.  The 
average  annual  production  of  fat- 
corrected  four  per  cent  milk  was 
9,315  pounds  for  the  moderate-grain 


mits  one-half  or  more 
land  to  remain  in  meadows.  Report¬ 
ing  on  this  work  Professors  Myron 

A.  Bachtell,  C.  J.  WillaM  Walter  fed  c  and  9 >449  for  the  light- 
Iuvezey  and  C  F-  Monioe  mention  grain  fed  cows  The  poundage  of 

that  the  single,  s  P  feed  required  to  produce  each  100 

factor  in  securing  goood  meadows  _ j..... 


,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  pounds  of  this  milk  for  the  two 

and  hay  has  been  y  groups,  respectively,  was:  Moderate 

?L°„Un„l  °  „  h'  f  'u  grain  26.2,  hay  61.9,  silage  48.7,  pas- 


amounts  to  bring  the  soil  to  a  pH 
of  at  least  six.  As  measured  by 
laboratory  tests,  it  required  three 


ture  days  1.5;  light  grain  17.3,  hay 
66.0,  silage  47.5,  pasture  days  1.4. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that,  with  silage 


7/  V  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  fixed 
when  you’re  my  age” 

“When  I  look  back,  I  find  I 
really  didn’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  now  I’ve  got  all 
the  money  we  need  to  do  the 
things  we  want  to  do.  And  the 
nice  thing  about  this  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan  is  that  it  will  take  care  of 
Clara  and  the  children  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  you.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement 
income  too  —  you  simply  save 
each  year  through  the  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan,  which  also  gives  your 
family  income  protection  while 
they  are  growing  up.  This  plan 
has  been  specially  designed 
for  people  like  you. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Geademen: 

1  Please  sead,  without  cost  or  obligation, 

V  complete  information  about  your  Retire- 
1  metnt  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

1 

i 

\  Nome . Age . 

I 

|  St.  or  RD . 

I 


j  City 

i 


.State. 
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SUMMER  SORES' 

Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks, 
Wr<e(Cuts,TeatSores,Cowpox* 

*BIu-K.ote  reduces  pus  for¬ 
mation,  dries  up  secretions. 

1c  stays  on-  Effective  against 
both  bacterial  and  common 
fungus  infections.  Promotes 
rapid  healing  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  matt  postpaid. 

«.*.  NAYLOR  Ct),  -  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Hew  to  keep  your 
horse  of  work 

O  A  rubdown  with  Absorbine  Wash 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
back,  shoulders  and  loins.  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 
not  remove  hair  nor  blister  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


GET  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONE 


.  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


y  ■ 


I  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  , 

*  BOX  528  RC  WEEDSPORT.  N.  Y.  , 

I 

I  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  9 

i  » 

|  NAME  .  I 

I  i 

|  ADDRESS  .  ■ 


tons  of  limestone  pel  acie  to  at-  pasture  approximately  equal,  it 

tain  a  pH  of  six  at  which  level  neeJd  only  a£out  four  pounds  of 

excellent  hay  and  mea  o  P  the  good  hay  to  replace  almost  nine 

were  grown.  Othei  fei  1  1  y  piae  ic  s  pounds  0f  more  expensive  grain, 
followed  have  been  those  common-  1 

ly  used  on  dairy  farms,  such  as  top-  Vitamin  B1S  For  Pigs 

dressing  liberally  wth  manure,  and  For  many  years,  Professor  W.  L. 
applying  200  pounds  of  supeiphos-  xiobinscm  has  conducted  notable  in- 
phate  per  acre  at  seeding  time.  vestigations  with  hogs  at  the  Ohio 

A  very  satisfactory  seed  mixture  Station.  These  studies  have  been  of 
consisted  of:  alsike  two  pounds,  red  great  economic  benefit  and  impor- 

clover  four  pounds,  alfalfa  six  tance  to  farmers.  In  some  of  his 

pounds,  and  timothy  four  pounds,  early  experiments  it  was  shown  that 
Wheat  was  found  to  be  distinctly  soybean  oil  meal  was  satisfactory  to 
less  favorable  than  oats  for  use  as  use  as  the  sole  protein  supplement 
a  companion  seeding  crop.  Meadows,  to  corn  with  pigs  on  goood  pasture, 
averaging  three  and  one-half  tons  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  seri- 
of  high  grade  dairy  cow  hay,  have  ous  objections  to  it  when  fed  to 

been  grown  at  this  farm  since  1927,  pigs  in  dry  lot,  even  when  sup- 

by  following  the  fertility  and  seed-  plemented  with  ground  alfalfa,  min¬ 
erals  and  irradiated  yeast.  Later 
tests  showed  that,  if  an  animal  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate,  such  as  liver  meal, 
skimmilk,  meat  scraps,  tankage  or 
fish  meal,  was  used  to  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  protein  mix¬ 
ture  with  soybean  meal,  the  com¬ 
bination  resulted  in  normal  gains 
and  growth  with  pigs.  The  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  favorable  factor  became 
known  as  the  animal  protein  factor 
(APF).  In  April  1948,  E.  L.  Rickes 
and  associates  of  Merck  and  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  isolated  a  red 
crystalline  substance  from  liver 
It  is  how  big  a  cow  is  that  determines  which  later  proved  to  be  effective 
her  hay  consumption,  says  No.  Caro -  against  pernicious  anemia  in  man 
Una  dairy  specialists.  This  big  Brown  and  animals;  it  was  called  vitamin 
Swiss,  a  champion  at  the  Penna.  B1;.  Tests  have  shown  this  vitamin 
Farm  Shoiv,  belongs  to  Wade  Kepner,  to  be  the  active  principal  of  APF. 
Sharpsville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  Later  discoveries  made  it  possible 

to  synthesize  vitamin  B,2  economical- 
ing'  plan  mentioned,  plus  using  three  iy  from  fermentations  caused  by  the 
or  more  year  rotations  of  corn,  oats  growth  of  a  number  of  favorable 
and  hay-meadow.  micro-organisms.  Likewise  the  slop 

The  rotated  hay-meadow  land  or  mash  obtained  from  the  produc- 
areas  were  handled  in  such  a  man-  tion  of  a  number  of  antibiotics  is  a 
ner  that  grazing  damage  was  held  source  of  this  vitamin, 
to  a  minimum.  It  was  found  to  be  Vitamin  B„,  is  needed  in  poultry 
highly  important  not  to  over-graze  and  hog  rations,  but  not  in  rations 
the  meadows  to  be  held  over  of  one  for  ruminants,  as  micro-organisms 
or  more  years.  Such  meadows  should  synthesize  it  during  the  fermentative 
not  be  pastured  during  the  critical  processes  of  their  digestion.  Recent 
period  which  begins  about  Septem-  tests  conducted  by  Robinson  show 
her  10  and  continues  until  the  alfalfa  that,  when  vitamin  B,,  was  added  to 
is  well  into  the  dormant  stage,  a  basal  dry  lot  ration  of  corn  and 
Judicious  pasturing  during  this  soybean  oil  meal  for  pigs,  they 
period,  when  the  roots  are  replenish-  gained  over  15  per  cent  faster  and 
ing  their  winter  reserves,  may  be  required  1.2  per  cent  less  feed  per 
somewhat  less  dangerous  to  subse-  unit  of  gain.  It  was  fed  to  supply 
quent  growth  than  taking  off  a  hay  0.8  milligram  (mg)  of  vitamin  B,, 
crop.  However,  even  slight  over-  per  100  pounds  of  total  feed.  On 
grazing  may  lead  to  considerable  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  gained 
winter  killing  which  will  seriously  from  feeding  vitamin  Bl2  with  a  ra- 
reduce  the  tonnage  and  value  of  the  tion  which  contained  7.8  and  5.8  per 
hay  and  pasture  the  following  year.  cent  fish  meal  during  the  growing 
Therefore,  pasturing  the  dairy  herd  Up  to  120  lbs.  and  fattening  periods 
during  this  critical  period  should  be  (from  120  lbs.  to  market  weight), 
confined  to  permanent  grasses  or  ro-  respectively. 

tation  meadows  that  are  to  be  plowed - 

under  the  following  Spring.  During 
late  Fall  the  rotation  meadows  may 
be  used  for  further  grazing.  The 
rotation  meadow  plan  has  proven  to 
be  so  satisfactory  in  Ohio  that  no 
need  has  appeared  for  including  any 
temporary  grazing  crops,  such  as 
Sudan  grass. 

Two  comparable  groups  of  good 
Holstein  cows  were  fed  grain  at 
the  respective  rates  of  one  pound 
to  each  four  and  one  half  pounds 
of  four  per  cent  milk,  and  one  to 
each  three  pounds  of  milk,  over 
a  three-year  period.  These  cows  re¬ 
ceived  the  excellent  hay  and  meadow 
grazing  just  discussed.  Corn  silage 
was  fed  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per 
head  daily  during  the  barn-feeding 
season.  No  significant  differences 
were  observed  either  in  the  health, 
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From  Western 


Pennsylvania 


The  great  majority  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  sheep  raisers  sell  their  wool  at 
one  of  the  wool  pools  instead  of 
selling'  it  to  individual  buyers,  as 
used  to  be  the  case  years  ago.  The 
value  of  the  Mercer  County  1956 
wool  clip  was  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $19,000  at  the  recent  two- 
day  marketing  event.  A  total  of 
210  farmers  participated  and  con¬ 
signed  about  37,000  pounds  of  wool 
to  the  pool.  Successful  bidders  this 
year  were  an  Ohio  firm  that  paid 
51.15  cents  for  one-quarter  and  three- 
eighths  blood  wool,  49  cents  for  low- 
quarter,  46  cents  for  common,  and 
41  cents  for  rejects. 

A  dairymen’s  union  is  to  be  formed 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  according 
to  latest  reports,  and  a  number  of 
meetings  have  already  been  held. 
Speakers  at  these  meetings  stress 
the  point  that  they  need  more  money 
for  their  milk  and  believe  that  a 
farmer-labor  tie-up  is  the  only  way 
to  get  it.  They  express  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Dairymen’s  Coopera¬ 
tive  Sales  Assn.,  charging  the  old 
association  with  lack  of  vigor  in 
promoting  better  prices  for  milk.  A 
number  of  dairymen  are  joining  the 
new  organization  and  think  it  will 
be  a  help  in  getting  better  prices 
for  their  milk.  Others  are  rather 
standing  aloof  of  any  such  tie-up, 
fearing  it  may  eventually  get  them 
into  even  more  trouble.  Time  alone 
will  decide  which  is  the  best  course 
to  take. 

Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
we  have  had  one  of  the  worst  sea¬ 
sons  for  hay  harvesting  in  history. 
At  this  writing  many  fields  of  hay 
lay  mowed  down  and  have  been  down 
for  a  week  and  have  been  rained  on 
practically  every  day.  Some  of  the 
new  growth  is  coming  up  through 
the  mown  hay  and  there  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  a  lot  of  hay  spoiled.  The 
hay  that  went  into  silos  was  the 
best  feed  yet  put  up,  but  most  farm¬ 
ers  still  need  some  good  hay. 

Oats  which  got  a  bad  start  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wet  cold  weather  in  the 
Spring  will  not  be  up  to  last  year’s 
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crop  by  any  means.  The  early  fields 
look  pretty  good  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  there  are  many 
late  fields  not  yet  headed  out  and 
will  not  be  for  two  weeks  yet. 

Corn  looks  very  good  with  a  nice 
dark  green  color.  Even  some  of  the 
late  fields  look  good  enough  to  make 
a  good  crop  if  they  only  have  time 
to  ripen  before  frost. 

Wheat,  too,  looks  very  good  at 
this  time  and  there  is  promise  of  a 
good  crop  of  this  very  needful  grain. 
Barley  is  now  ready  to  harvest  and 
looks  good  though  we  have  not  had 
any  fit  weather  to  start  combining 
yet. 

Prices  are  not  much  changed  ex¬ 
cept  for  good  calves  which  have  been 
keeping  up  fairly  well  even  when 
other  prices  declined.  Eggs  are  now 
34  cents  per  dozen  and  there  seem 
to  be  plenty  to  go  around.  Small 
pigs  bring  anywhere  from  $3.00  to 
$7.00  each  at  auctions,  depending  on 
how  good  and  growthy  they  are. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Steel-Slat  Corn  Crib 
This  new  corn  structure  comes  in 
five  capacities  from  700  to  1,450 
bushels.  Its  steel  slats,  closely  spaced 
at  bottom  to  prevent  rodents,  are 
zvide-spaced  at  top  to  allow  free  air 
circulation. 


It  probably  had  to  happen — a  price 
support  program  for  something  be¬ 
sides  farm  products.  For  a  good 
many  years  farm  bloc  legislators,  in 
defending  price  support  programs, 
have  pointed  to  c-ei'tain  subsidies 
advanced  to  various  segments  in  in¬ 
dustry  as  very  much  like  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Opponents  of  farm  props,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  invariably 
asked  why  it  would  not  be  just  as 
wise  to  buy  up  surplus  automobiles 
so  the  manufacturers  could  go  on 
making  them  at  parity  prices  when 
the  market  was  saturated.  Now 
Congress  finally  appears  set  to 
adopt  an  out-and-out  price  support 
program  to  aid  four  minerals.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  are  not  yet  on  the  list. 

The  government  has  been  in  the 
business  of  supporting  prices  of 
many  metals  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  only  indirectly.  It  all  came  about 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  U.  S. 
should  stockpile  some  70  items  which 
might  become  scarce  in  the  event  of 
an  all-out  war  and  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  war  effort.  Very 
shortly  after  the  program  started, 
the  government  began  using  its  pur¬ 
chases  much  more  to  keep  up  prices 
of  domestically  produced  materials 
rather  than  to  achieve  the  stockpile 
goals.  Now  in  storage,  exactly  like 
price  support  storage,  there  rest 
some  $7,500  million  woi'th  of  the 
stockpiled  items,  almost  as  wealthy 
a  collection  as  that  owned  by  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture.  Some 
of  the  materials  are  no  longer  criti¬ 
cal  and  the  government  is  selling, 
usually  at  a  loss.  Other  materials, 
like  rubber,  must  be  rotated  to  pre¬ 
vent  spoilage,  as  is  done  with  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  price  sup¬ 
port  stockpiles.  The  reason  for 
switching  to  a  genuine  price  sup¬ 
port  program  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  four  minerals  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  U.  S.  the  stockpile 
goals  have  already  been  met,  but  the 
mining  companies  have  convinced 
Congress  that  ruinous  price  drops 
would  follow  the  end  of  government 
buying. 

At  this  writing,  the  House  had 
already  passed  a  bill  to  provide 
$91,700,000  for  continued  buying  of 
the  unneeded  minerals  during  the 
next  30  months.  Sen.  Bennett  (R., 
Utah),  advocate  of  the  measure,  has 
himself  pointed  up  the  similarity 
to  the  farm  program,  and  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  need  of  the  miners  for 
price  supports  in  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selling  abroad  because  for¬ 
eign  prices  are  lower.  To  complete 
the  similarity,  Interior  Secretary 
Fred  Seaton  has  promised  Congress 
that  he  will  at  the  next  session  sub¬ 
mit  a  long-range  program  for  main¬ 
taining  prices  in  the  mining  and 
mineral  industries. 

V  ^ 

Farmers  around  the  nation  were 
averaging  about  as  much  in  net  in¬ 
come  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  as  they  were  earning  during 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  USDA.  Net  income,  figured 
on  an  annual  basis,  was  being  earned 
(Continued  on  Page  519) 


you  are  working  for 
less  than  8c  per  hour 
...if  you're  still 
cleaning  barns  with  a 

PITCH  FORK! 


A  three  horsepower  electric 
motor  driving  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner  (largest  size)  will 
consume  3  KW  per  hour. 

Most  dairy  barns  can  be  cleaned 
electrically  in  10,  15,  or  20 

minutes  with  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner,  thereby  eliminating 
one  of  the  toughest,  meanest, 
heaviest  jobs  in  dairying  .  .  . 
for  the  cost  of  but  a  few 
kilowatt  hours  .  .  .  each  month. 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANER 


EASIEST  to  install  .  .  . 

Whatever  your  dairy  barn  arrangement, 
a  Patz  barn  cleaner  will  install  easier 
.  .  .  faster  .  .  .  because  it  is  simply,  yet 
powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED  fast  cleaning  flites  are  welded 
underneath  the  chain  to  clean  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load  carrying  chain 
is  of  one-piece  hook  n  eye  construction 
with  no  rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust, 
corrode  or  bind.  Individual  links  can  be 

THE  PATZ  COMPANY 

Nold  Farm  Supply 
Rome,  New  York 


EASIEST  to  maintain 

added  or  slipped  in  seconds  without 
tools.  Exclusive  factory  built  corner 
wheel  assemblies  cannot  "pull  out"  as 
they  ride  "against”  the  gutter  wall. 

These  are  but  a  few,  of  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  have  provided 
thousands  of  trouble-free  installations. 
Get  the  Patz  Facts  FIRST  .  .  „  from 
the  following. 

•  POUND,  WISCONSIN 

Willard  F.  Howland 
Southampton,  Moss. 


x  2  ounces 

day  Pet  t0 


Let  ISF 

CATTLE  SPECIAL 


keep  your  herd  in  top 
production  during  the 
summer  months! 


TODAY,  more  than  ever  a 
good  summer  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  net 
profit  operation  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  dairy.  ISF  CATTLE 
SPECIAL  contains  the 
herbs,  barks,  roots  and 
bitters  along  with  the 
different  mineral  nutrients. 
Vitamin  De  and  Rumen 
Culture  needed  to  do  a 
real  job  of  maintaining  a 
steadier  milk  flow  during 
the  summer  months. 


We  also  make  a  special 
product  for  each  type 
of  livestock. 


turn  waste  into  profit 


Ask  your  ISF  man  or  write:  International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  M.  Y 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE 

TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Do  you  HATE  FLIES ? 

ACT  NOW!  Enclose  $1.00  (ppd.)  and  keep  your 
outside  areas  ‘fly-free’  for  years  to  come.  Fly 
trap  is  metal,  scientifically  designed.  Season's 
supply  of  fly  killing  Lindane  included.  Direct 
selling  from  manufacturer  to  consumer  gives  you 
the  benefit  of  this  new  low  price  of  $1.00  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Send  $1.00  to: 

FLY  KING.  Dept.  F. 

3324  W.  VICTORY  BLVD.,  BURBANK.  CALIF. 
L  ndane  refills  50  cts.  —  Jumbo  pkg.  90  cts. 


Njw  FORD 

"mounted 

CORN  PICKERS 
• 

SEE  YOUR  NEAREY 
FORD  TRACTOR  AND 
IMPLEMENT  DEALER 
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STARTED  PULLETS 


For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost — long  time 

production — no  hroodi- 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybroolc  S  t  a  r  t  cd 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
for  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  read.v-to-lay. 
You’ll  bo  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super- 
ciuality  birds  will  cost 
you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 


BABY  CHICKS 


STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNY8R00K  STARTED  CAPONS  are  great 
money  makers  for  anyone  lucky  enough  to  own 
some.  They  always  bring  the  highest  premium 
prices  on  the  market.  We  have  some  beauties  4 
and  6  weeks  of  age  that  will  delight  you.  We 
prefer  White  Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine 
appearance  when  dressed  for  market.  We  can  let 
you  have  them  at  prices  lower  than  it  would  cost 
you  to  raise  them  yourself.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
us  TODAY. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SENO  YOU  OUR  1956  PICTURE 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


OUR  37tb  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  126-R-tl 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

600Q  Hanson  Mount  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March  &  April  Hatched  Pullets.  All 
Pullets  Hatched  from  my  own  stock.  Raised 
on  Free  range,  All  Healthy,  Vigorous  Pullets 
at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM 
e,  &.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  R,  Sergeantsvilie.  N.  J. 

5000  R.  O.  P.  Sired  White 
Leghorns,  healthy,  alfalfa 
range  grown,  14-16  weeks 
old,  vaccinated,  select  production  bred,  from  the 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  Immediate  delivery  at 
$125  per  100  birds.  Act  promptly.  September, 
October  deliveries  $2.00  each. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  AND  FARM 
BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS 


Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  in  our  36  years 
in  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  \Ye  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Red  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 
— Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  oilier  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive,  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 


Our  customers  report  getting 
the  quickest  weight  gains  with 
this  superior  meat  strain. 

They  also  note  a  uniformity  of 
growth  and  a  thick,  “barrel- 
chested”  development  which 
means  plus  profits  at  market 
time.  Order  these  remarkable 
chicks  for  broilers,  capon- 
ettes,  roasters  or  fryers  now! 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Dates! 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES  ON 
BABCOCK  CHICKS 

Right  now  y  u  can  order  Babcock  Leghorns 
— “Bessies"  or  “  Barbaras”  at  mighty  thrif¬ 
ty  prices.  Please  sepd  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Monroe  C.  Babcock 


CIIip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
J"1*  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

Dent.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


GUINEAS 

10  to  24,  35  cents  each;  25  to  99,  32  cents 
each;  100  or  more  28  cents  each. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Del. 


FOR  SALE:  Year  Around  Service  STARTED  CHICKS 
for  Broiler  trade.  Three*  to  six  weeks  of  age.  White 
Cornish  Cross  and  Straight  New  Hampshires. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


-  BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  100  C.  O.  D.  - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 


PEAFOWL:  Blue  and  Black  Shouldered.  1955  Pairs 
$30;  1954  Pairs  Will  Breed  Spring  1956.  $45  Pair. 
A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
Sl.000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


detergent  and  advised  that  washed 
eggs  not  be  rinsed  or,  if  they  are 
rinsed,  that  it  be  done  in  a  water 
containing  the  sanitizing  detergent. 
He  cautioned  about  washing  over 
five  dozen  of  eggs  for  every  gallon 
of  cleaning  solution,  also  washing 
eggs  in  too  hot  a  solution.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  a  temperature  not  over  lio 
degrees  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  partially  cooking  the  eggs  if  the 
three-minute  washing  time  was  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

The  poultry  disease  program  was 
developed  around  respiratory  di¬ 
seases.  In  his  discussion  of  New¬ 
castle  and  Bronchitis  vaccination 
programs,  Dr.  Levine  pointed  out 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vaccines  differ  widely  in  their 
recommendations  for  the  use  of 
their  respective  products.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  test  each  of  these  vac¬ 
cines  and  they  change  so  rapidly  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  use 
or  how  to  administer  it. 

Dr.  John  Taylor  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College  and  Dr. 
M.  S.  Cover  of  the  University  of 
Delaware  discussed  recent  investi¬ 
gations  with  chronic  respiratory  di¬ 
sease.  They  agreed  that  the  use  of 
high  levels  of  antibiotics  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  answer  to  this  respiratory 
condition.  In  fact,  they  expressed 
the  viewpoint  that  better  ventilation 
and  management,  coupled  together 
with  improved  sanitation  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  greater  help  than  an 
antibiotic  although  there  have  been 
experiments  where  high  level  feed¬ 
ing  of  an  antibiotic  has  helped. 

Both  the  broiler  and  turkey  ses¬ 
sion  were  well  attended.  Allan  Will 
of  the  Will  Poultry  Co.  of  Buffalo 
stressed  the  need  for  broilers  with 
white  plumage,  wide  breasts,  plump 
legs  and  high  intensity  of  yellow 
color.  He  stated  that  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  sizes  in  New  York  State  are  the 
3  Vs -pound  live  weight  and  2  xk  -pound 
dressed  or  fully  eviscerated  weight. 
Another  of  his  comments,  encourag¬ 
ing  to  local  producers  who  are  com¬ 
peting  with  broilers  from  Georgia 
and  the  Delmarva  area,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  demand  for  locally 
produced  broilers  had  increased  very 
much  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  contest  for  New  York  State 
Poultry  Queen  in  which  10  different 
girls  competed,  the  judges  selected 
Miss  Enid  Goethius,  a  junior  in  the 
Kingston  High  School.  The  Poultry 
Queen  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
many  different  factors,  including  her 
4-H  experience  and  record,  a  test  of 
her  knowledge  of  poultry  raising', 
her  appearance  and  poise,  and  her 
beauty. 

Each  year  the  Poultry  Council 
awards  a  plaque  to  an  outstanding 
person  who  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  welfare  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try.  The  plaque  this  year  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Raymond  Shoe¬ 
maker  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  the  Hygeria  Refrigeration  Com¬ 
pany.  D.  R.  Marble 


At  Poultry  men’s  Get-Together 

Shell-less  eggs . .  .  Spring  chicks  are  cheap¬ 
est  . . .  50%  of  layers  in  cages  by  1970?  .  .  . 
ventilation  vs.  antibiotics. 


HE  Poultrymen’s  Get-Togeth¬ 
er  held  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  on  July  10-11  was 
atttended  by  a  record 
crowd  of  over  600  poultry- 
men,  county  agents  and 
representatives  of  feed  and 
industrial  organizations.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  meeting  was  the 
chicken  baibecue  put  on  by  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  when  over  4,000 
people  helped  to  demonstrate  that 
poultrymen  still  like  their  chicken. 

Feature  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  series  of  twelve  15- 
minute  talks  under  the  heading  of 
“Progress  Through  Research,”  pre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and 
Agricultural  Economics  and  of  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
Dr.  Heuser  opened  this  series  by 
pointing  out  that  high  level  feed¬ 
ing  of  antibiotics  to  broilers  was 
really  a  problem  of  the  veterinarian 
rather  than  the  nutrition  man  be¬ 
cause  low  levels  were  adequate  for 
maximum  growth  but  that  the  high¬ 
er  levels  were  effective  by  keeping 
disease  organisms  under  control. 

Professor  Baker  discussed  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  using  a  growing  ration  con¬ 
taining  a  coccidiastat  as  a  laying  ra¬ 
tion.  Small  amounts  of  one  of  these 
coccidiastats  have  been  shown  to 
cause  serious  mottling  of  the  yolk. 
In  addition,  normal  levels  of  the 
NiCarbazin  in  a  laying  ration  will 
cut  rate  of  production  and  egg  size. 
Professor  Baker  emphasized  that 
there  are  other  causes  of  yolk 
mottling  but  that  the  effect  of 
NiCarbazin  was  very  striking.  Use 
of  this  material  as  a  coccidiastat 
during  the  growing  period  has  no 
effect  on  the  egg  quality  later  on 
during  the  laying  period  but  it  should 
not  be  added  to  the  laying  ration. 

Dr.  Darrah  discussed  the  very  con- 
traversial  topic  of  shell-less  or 
“naked”  eggs.  He  listed  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  the  sale  of  shell¬ 
less  eggs  would  benefit  the  com¬ 
mercial  poultryman.  Included  in  his 
list  were  the  possibilities  of  selling 
slightly  defective  eggs,  two  peewee 
eggs  as  a  large  egg,  and  selling 
medium  sized  eggs  as  large  eggs  by 
adding  albumen  from  blood  or  meat 
spot  eggs. 

John  Bailey,  a  graduate  student  in 
Agricultural  Economics,  presented 
data  which  showed  quite  clearly  that 
lai'ger  farms  do  not  benefit  from 
higher  egg  production,  lower  feed 
costs  per  bird,  or  lower  mortality. 
The  greatest  advantage  from  larger 
farms  is  in  better  use  of  labor.  The 
greatest  gain  in  saving  of  labor 
comes  in  moving  from  under  3,000 
birds  to  between  3,000  and  5,000 
birds,  but  still  further  gains  can 


be  made  up  to  8,000  to  10,000  birds. 

Dr.  R.  K.  Cole  stated  that  the  pei'- 
centage  of  birds  in  a  flock  which 
show  all  indications  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  but  lay  very  few  or  no  eggs 
may  run  as  high  as  five  to  six  per¬ 
cent.  Determination  of  which  birds 
fit  this  category  is  the  big  problem 
unless  one  is  trapnesting  or  keeping 
birds  in  cages  because  these  birds 
cannot  be  detected  by  physical  ex¬ 
amination. 

According  to  the  studies  made  by 
J.  S.  Tobey,  fall-hatched  chicks  cost 
more  to  rear  than  those  hatched  in 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  Like¬ 
wise,  spring-hatched  chicks  cost  less 
to  rear  than  wintei’-  or  summer- 
hatched  chicks.  Fall-hatched  chicks 
consume  more  feed  and,  because  they 
must  be  reared  in  confinement,  re¬ 
quire  more  space  and  hence  entail 
greater  building  expense. 

One  of  this  year’s  feature  speakers 
was  Dr.  L.  A.  Wilhelm  of  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  whose  topic  was  “Are 
Cages  Contagious.”  He  agreed  that 
weather  was  the  major  reason  why 
there  were  so  few  cage  plants  in  the 
North  but  concluded  his  discussion 
by  saying  that  in  the  next  10  to  20 
years  we  may  see  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  our  laying  birds  in  cages.  He  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  better  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  cages  by  the  greater  amount 
of  feeder  and  water  space.  More 
feeding  and  watering  space  will  pay 
good  dividends  on  most  poultry 
farms  regardless  of  whether  the 
birds  are  caged  or  managed  on  the 
floor. 

One  of  the  outstanding  talks  of  the 
two-day  program  was  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  K.  L.  Robinson  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  Department.  In 
discussing  the  new  national  agricul¬ 
tural  policy  and  its  effect  on  New 
York  State  poultrymen,  he  said  that 
the  net  effect  of  recent  government 
action  has  been  to  raise  the  price 
of  feed  to  poultrymen.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  important 
factor  affecting  profits  is  not  the 
price  of  feed  but  the  relationship 
between  the  price  of  feed  and  eggs 
or  poultry  meat.  Refusing  to  attempt 
to  predict  the  price  trends  of  eggs 
and  meat,  Dr.  Robinson  did  state 
that  from  all  indications  poultrymen 
are  not  likely  to  see  as  favorable  a 
relationship  between  egg  and  feed 
prices  this  Fall  and  Winter  as  last 
Winter. 

One  of  the  feature  out-of-state 
speakers  was  Dr.  A.  R.  Winter  of 
the  Ohio  State  Poultry  Department. 
He  favored  washing  all  eggs,  stressed 
the  need  for  using  a  good  sanitizing 
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These  White  Mountains  from  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  at  4.29 
pounds  at  11  weeks  ivere  heaviest  birds  lot  in  the  recent  New  Hampshire 
broiler  test.  In  a  1956  Massachusetts  test,  other  Hubbard  White  Mountains 
were  first  in  growth — 4.19  pounds  at  10  weeks — and  in  returns  overfeed  costs. 
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Is  the  Broiler  Market  Rigged? 


for  cussed.  A  poultry  breeders  confer- 


Injustice  and  inhuman  tactics 
should  always  be  exposed  and  we  are 
c^lad  The  Rural  New  Yorker  printed 
'"■Something  Rotten  in  Delmarva”  in 
its  June  16  issue,  for  courage  in 
newspapers  is  almost  extinct. 

There  is  decided  “rigging”  of  the 
market.  The  very  best  birds  —  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens — will  bring  the 
lowest  prices,  and  the  conscientious 
careful  grower  is  almost  always 
certain  to  be  cheated  on  weight. 
There  has  not  yet  been  a  sure,  hon¬ 
est  check  on  accurate  weights, 
though  a  few  buyers  (processing 
plants)  are  trying  to  be  honest.  The 
large  majority  has  resorted  to  count¬ 
less  tricks  and  the  honest  worker 
is  always  the  victim  of:  1 — Hatch¬ 
eries  that  give  the  best  chicks  to 
their  favorites,  their  own  farms;  2 — 
Processing  plants  with  short  weights 


and  max’ket  “rigging”  prices,  the  best 
birds  going  for  low-rigged  prices; 
and  3 — Hatcheries  that  substitute  in¬ 
ferior  chicks  for  “best  grade”  paid 
for;  so  many  are  now  in  the  “feed 
business”  and  push  their  own  feed 
and  chicks,  giving  “odds  and  ends” 
stock  to  growers  who  pay  highest 
prices  but  do  not  buy  feed  there. 

One  hatchery,  for  example,  with 
chicks  from  a  reputable  hatchery  at 
32  cents,  sent  common  stock  in  the 
hatchery’s  boxes  with  the  name  on 
each  box.  After  seven  or  eight 
months  (layers)  the  inferior  stock 
was  discovered  and  sold  at  a  loss. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea 
that  “money  is  the  measure  of  a 
man,”  although  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  measure  tooday.  When  are 
we  coming  back  to  the  ideal  that 
fair-dealing,  the  golden  rule  and 


service  to  humanity  make 
decency?  Broiler  Grower 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J. 

Penn.  Poultry  Federation 
Meets  August  14-16 

Disease  control  and  marketing¬ 
merchandising  of  poultry  products 
will  be  featured  topics  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Poultry  Federation’s 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  August  14- 
16.  Chronic  respiratory  disease  and 
synovitis  will  both  be  subjected  to 
careful  examination,  and  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  marketing  poultry 
meat  and  eggs  will  be  analyzed  for 
practical  farm  value.  A  poultrymen’s 
panel  discussion  on  merchandising 
and  marketing  will  be  held  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  the  15th.  Also  sched¬ 
uled  is  a  symposium  on  types  of 
poultry  housing;  pole  housing  for 
both  layers  and  turkeys  will  be  dis- 


enee  on  the  14th  will  include  talks 
on  random  sample  testing  and  broil¬ 
er  and  closed  flock  breeding;  and 
there  will  be  round-table  breeding 
discussions.  The  annual  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  conference,  also  on  Tuesday, 
will  present  demonstrations  on  poul¬ 
try  meat,  packing  and  freezing. 


Smaller  the  Pen, 
the  More  the  Eggs 

According  to  Richard 
Warren  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  the 
northern  New  England  area 
is  getting  back  to  smaller 
size  pens  for  laying  flocks. 
The  standard  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  recommendation  is  for 
houses  not  over  36  feet  wide 
and  with  pens  that  hold  not 
more  than  400  layers.  They 
have  been  through  the  idea 
and  process  of  building 
wider  and  bigger  pens,  says 
Warren,  but  now  find  pro¬ 
duction  results  are  better 
in  the  smaller  areas.  Recent 
recommendations  for  con¬ 
struction  include  both  one- 
and  two-story  36-foot-deep 
poultry  houses.  Thirty-six- 
foot-deep  buildings,  it  is 
held,  are  usually  drier  than 
shallower  ones;  deeper 
houses  often  have  trouble 
with  ventilation.  Insulating 
siding  is  recommended  for 
these  buildings,  and  so  is 
special  insulation  in  the 
ceilings.  Ventilation  comes 
f  r  o  m  dropping  windows 
down  and,  in  the  single¬ 
story  model,  from  slot  venti¬ 
lators.  Exhaust  fans  are 
additionally  suggested  for 
the  single-floor  model,  near 
the  ceiling.  Two-speed  fans 
capable  of  exhausting  two 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
for  mature  birds  and  two- 
thirds  cubic  foot  for  broil¬ 
ers  are  suggested.  Windows 
are  not  to  be  opened  on 
sides  where  fans  are  in¬ 
stalled.  Both  buildings  have 
single-pitched  roofs.  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  each  36x36-foot 
section  is  put  at  350  for 
heavy  breed  layers  and  at 
400  for  light  breeds.  For 
broilers,  the  capacity  is 
1,200. 


Three-Yolk  Egg 

It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  one  morning  last 
week  Mrs.  Herbert  Houck  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  while  pre¬ 
paring  breakfast,  cracked  an 
egg  from  which  dropped 
three  yolks.  She  said  she 
summoned  her  mother-in- 
law,  who  is  80  and  the  latter 
told  her  that  never  in  her 
life  had  she  seen  such  a 
rarity. 

I  called  Max  Brender,  of 
the  Brender  Poultry  Farms 
at  Ferndale,  near  here,  who 
during  the  last  few  years 
has  produced  6,000,000  eggs 
annually.  He  said  that  in  23 
years  in  the  business  he  re¬ 
calls  not  more  than  two 
three-yolked  eggs.  G.  a.  y. 

New  York 


Hens  Ain’t  Human 


A  good  laying  flock  never  knows  when  to  stop.  They’ve 
never  learned  to  quit  at  5  PM  or  stop  laying  eggs  just 
because  they  meet  a  quota.  Today’s  better  breeds  of  layers 
will  produce  250  to  300  eggs  a  year,  if  they  have  the  right 
high-energy  feed. 

The  big  “if”  in  the  production  you  get  from  your  flock 
is  in  the  feed.  Breeding  is  important,  development  and 
conformation  are  important.  But  unless  the  hen  gets  feed 
that  provides  energy  for  normal  activity  and  strength  to 
produce,  you  cannot  hope  for  maximum  production. 

For  full  production,  a  bird  must  start  laying  early.  That 
means  fast  growth,  good  development.  Red  Rose  Laying 
Feeds  have  been  created  to  provide  high  energy,  balanced 
nutrition  and  sturdy  bodies  to  help  you  get  the  most  from 
every  hen’s  “Lay  Ability.”  Red  Rose  Laying  Mash  and 
Red  Rose  Complete  Laying  Ration  have  now  been  further 

Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida /  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


improved.  More  calories  with  added  animal  fat  and  more 
usable  vitamins  make  Red  Rose  Feeds  even  better  to  give 
you  maximum  egg  production  with  lower  feeding  costs! 

Get  the  best  production  from  your  flock  with  the  Red 
Rose  complete  feeding  program.  Ask  your  Red  Rose 
dealer  to  explain  how  it  can  help  you. 
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Bale  chute  (shown)  handles  round  or  square 
bales.  Shovel  hopper  for  grain;  8  or  tl-ft  feed¬ 
ers  for  ear  corn,  silage,  etc.,  also  available. 
Feeders  are  spring-balanced  for  lifting  to  let 
wagon  drive  through. 

FLIGHT— LINE 
Elevator 


W'OT  Baled  hay  •  Ear  Corn  •  Loose  Grain  •  Silage 
Bags  or  Sacks  •  Feed  Materials 


This  is  truly  the  all- job  farm  ele¬ 
vator!  Bridge-built  for  strength, 
portable,  and  available  in  lengths 
from  26  to  50  feet. 

Flights  are  made  of  3% -in.  high, 
ribbed  boiler-plate  steel.  They're 
elevator-wide  and  cupped  to  hold 
grain.  Will  not  tip  back  to  lose 
grain  or  crack  kernels.  Chains 


move  on  raised,  built-in  tracks. 

Derrick  design  places  elevator 
close  to  buildings.  Self-locking 
worm  gear  permits  fast,  easy  rais¬ 
ing  and  lowering.  Optional  drive 
equipment  for  gasoline  engine, 
electric  motor  or  tractor  power 
take-off.  Get  full  information  from 
your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

ht-Line  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  year*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  :  — :  New  York  Citv 
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FEVER 


Milk  Fever  is  caused  by  a  temporary  disturbance  in  the 
cow's  calcium  metabolism,  usually  at  or  soon  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Death  can  result,  despite  expensive  treatment.  Now, 
through  precise  feeding  of  Vitamin  D,  science  has  proved 
Milk  Fever  can  be  prevented. 


HARC 


13  Dairy  Dee 


is  a  cooling,  highly  palatable  feed,  supplying 


Vitamin  D  concentrate  in  exact  amount  and 
proportion  required  to  prevent  Milk  Fever. 

*  Feed  wet  or  dry  for  5  to  7  days  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  calving. 

•  One  50-lb.  bag  lasts  one  cow  through  en¬ 
tire  Dairy  Dee  feeding  period. 

*  Practical,  proved,  safe  and  inexpensive. 
Easy-to-follow  directions  on  tag. 

•  Write  for  free  folder.  Or  get  details  from 
your  Harco  dealer  today! 


WARPER  FEED  MILLS,  INC*  WASHINGTON,  pa.  buffalo,  n.  y 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Last  July  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  local  paper  for  “coffee’’ 
machines.  The  representative  called 
on  me  and  explained  the  “deal.”  I 
asked  for  time  to  think  it  over.  He 
said  I  had  to  decide  immediately.  So 
I  accepted.  This  is  the  first  snap 
decision  I  ever  made  in  my  life — 
much  to  my  regret.  I  paid  cash, 
$1,214.38,  for  two  machines  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Aboot  30  days  later  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  delivered,  but  because  of 
a  change  in  my  personal  position  and 
circumstances,  I  asked  for  a  return 
of  my  money.  They  did  not  reply. 

Connecticut  R-  g. 

The  agent  was  selling  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  The  contract  clearly  stated 
that  it  was  not  subject  to  cancella¬ 
tion.  The  firm  offered  a  credit  slip 
against  anything  that  they  manufac¬ 
ture,  but  refused  to  refund  the 
money.  We  cannot  stress  often 
enough  the  fact  that  it  is  prudent 
to  insist  upon  time  to  think  over 
any  proposition  of  this  or  similar 
kind.  If  the  agent  will  not  allow 
time,  it  is  because  he  realizes  that 
a  lost  sale  means  a  lost  commission 
for  him,  and  if  there  are  pitfalls 
in  the  contract,  he  fears  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  note  them.  Sound  advice 
is  to  be  firm  in  your  insistence  upon 
time  to  read  all  contracts  and  other 
papers  BEFORE  signing. 

I  read  your  page  and  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  you.  Can  you  give  me  a 
“run-down”  on  “Consolidated  Dis¬ 
tributors”  of  Paterson,  N.  J.?  They 
are  supposedly  listed  with  various 
credit  rating  firms.  This  I  want  to 
know — Are  they  reputable  as  a  firm? 
Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints 
about  them?  Would  you  advise  do¬ 
ing  business  with  them  by  mail? 

Pennsylvania  s.  w.  g. 

We  have  no  complaints  against 
this  concern.  They  sell  nationally 
advertised  goods  at  a  considerable 
saving.  There  are  many  firms  doing 


I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  about 
confidence  men  just  in  case  it  is  a 
missing  link  in  connection  with  a 
trick  played  on  one  of  your  readers. 

Ohio  A.  R.  a. 

The  clipping  states  that  Fred 
Knight,  Lonnie  Henderson  and 
Marion  Julius  Andrews  are  in  jail, 
in  lieu  of  bond,  in  connection  with 
an  offer  to  give  $1,700  for  $60.  The 
“victim”  handed  over  the  $60  cash 
and  received  strips  of  worthless 
paper  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief.  It 
is  unwise  to  give  money  to  strangers 
without  definite  proof  and  time  to 
consider  and  check  their  credentials 
and  good  intentions.  If  the  offer  is 
sincere  and  worthwhile  they  will  be 
willing  to  go  to  the  bank  with  you, 
and  this  should  be  done  before  pay¬ 
ing  out  any  money.  This  is  the  old 
switch  trick. 

Enclosed  is  the  third  mailing  I 
have  received  in  a  certain  puzzle 
contest.  What  kind  of  a  project  is 
this?  c.  c.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  “material”  refers  to  a  puzzle 
contest,  which,  it  states,  is  organized 
essentially  “to  gain  members  for  a 
new  church  group.”  Contestants  re¬ 
ceived  promotional  material,  urging 
them  to  purchase  reference  books  to 
help  in  solving  puzzles.  The  prices 
for  the  books  range  from  $3.00  to 
$29.00.  It  is  said  that  10%  on  the 
sale  of  the  books  is  for  the  church 
group.  The  organization  gets  90%. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  or¬ 
ganized  groups.  We  have  no  recent 
information  that  this  “group”  is  still 
operating.  The  plan  is  referred  to 
now  simply  to  emphasize  again  the 
importance  of  caution  before  spend¬ 
ing  money.  In  fact,  if  you  go  into 
contests  get  fun  out  of  them.  If 
a  prize  follows,  all  well  and  good; 
but  if  not  you  have  had  the  fun  and 
experience. 


the  same  thing,  but  we  advise  check¬ 
ing  prices  in  your  own  area  before 
buying  by  mail.  Although  manufac¬ 
turers  give  guarantees  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  local  dealer  must  make 
the  repairs  when  you  buy  by  mail, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  charge  for  his 
work. 

Will  you  please  investigate  the 
National  Business  Property  Ex¬ 
change  Inc.,  They  sent  a  represen¬ 
tative  to  call  on  us,  who  claims 
they  could  sell  our  property  in  60 
days.  l.  r.  w. 

New  York 


An  agent  sold  us  two  home  study 
courses,  on  different  subjects.  He 
told  us  that  if  we  finished  the 
courses  we  would  be  given  a  diploma 
which  would  help  us  pass  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  tests;  that  mail  routes  were  to 
be  split  up.  That  is  one  of  the  jobs 
in  which  I  am  interested.  However, 
I  have  found  out  that  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Board  will  not  recognize  any 
school;  neither  are  the  mail  routes 
to  be  divided.  We  have  some  of  the 
lessons,  and  I  cannot  see  that  they 
are  doing  us  any  good.  c.  b. 

New  York 


The  company  only  advertises  the 
property  for  the  fee  asked.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
charged  the  firm  with  violating  the 
FTC  Act,  and  alleges  that,  contrary 
to  the  implication  in  the  firm’s  name 
in  magazines,  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising,  the  firm  is  not  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  property.  Their 
business  is  confined  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  catalog,  the  sale  of  adver¬ 
tising  published  in  it,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  “Confidential  Report 
of  Buyers.” 


I  received  the  enclosed  in  the  mail. 
Is  it  possible  that  Charles  Ford  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  are  again  doing 
business  in  New  York  State? 

New  York  j.  d.  m. 


The  company  refused  to  release 
the  subscriber  from  his  contract  on 
the  ground  that  no  one  knows  ex¬ 
actly  what  was  said  at  the  time  the 
two  parties  were  enrolled.  They  also 
claim  that  the  training  will  help  in 
securing  Civil  Service  jobs,  and  they 
have  no  information  on  the  change 
in  mail  routes.  They  insist  they  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  these  people 
but  no  compromise  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  If  not  paid  according  to  the 
agreement,  the  amount  will  be  col¬ 
lected  in  full.  We  still  think  that 
information  can  be  obtained  from 
books  that  will  help  in  passing  many 
Civil  Service  tests.  If  specialized 
training  is  needed,  take  a  course  in 


Charles  Ford  and  Associates,  East, 
business  was  sold  to  Douglas  M. 
Smith  and  later  dissolved.  Charles 
Ford  and  Associates,  Inc.,  is  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  concern  with  offices  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  New  York.  We  do  not 
think  that  advertising  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  help  sell  local 
farm  properties. 


your  local  school. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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by  farmers  at  a  rate  a  half  billion 
dollars  higher  than  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  1955. 

“I  am  gratified,  as  I  know  farmers 
are,  by  this  improvement  in  farm 
income,”  said  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  True  D.  Morse.  He  said: 
“The  increase  is  largely  due  to  the 
11  per  cent  rise  in  farm  prices  which 
has  occurred  since  December.  The 
parity  ratio  in  mid- June  was  above 
a  year  ago  for  the  first  time  since 
1951.  The  general  downward  shift  in 
farm  income  which  began  in  1951 
has  been  hard  on  farmers.  The  re¬ 
port  is  therefore  especially  welcome. 
Net  realized  income  was  above  the 
1955  average  during  both  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  this  year.  This 
is  the  sharpest  and  longest  sustained 
improvement  in  farm  income  we 
have  experienced  in  recent  years.” 

The  report  noted  that  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  from  marketing  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  were  about  the  same  in  the 
first  half  of  1956  as  in  the  first  half 
of  1955,  with  lower  average  farm 
prices  offset  by  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  sales.  Production  ex¬ 
penses  and  gross  income  both  showed 
little  change  from  the  first  half  of 
1955  to  the  first  half  of  1956. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  market¬ 
ings  in  the  first  half  of  1956  totaled 
$12,200  million,  or  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  first  six  months  of  1955. 
Prices  of  farm  products  during  this 
period  averaged  four  per  cent  lower 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1955, 
but  the  drop  was  offset  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  volume  of  farm 
products  sold, 

%  # 

The  USD  A  reports  that  over 
4,400,000  acres  of  cropland  had  been 
signed  up  by  farmers  under  the  1956 
short-range  acreage  reserve  program 
of  Soil  Bank  through  July  13.  Under 
an  amendment  to  program  regula¬ 
tions,  the  final  dates  for  signing 
agreements  were  extended  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  week.  Final  participation 
figures  will  therefore  be  quite  a 
while  in  coming. 

Payments  that  farmers  can  earn 
under  the  program  total  $93,500,000, 
USDA  notes.  Of  the  total  signed 
through  July  13,  1,846,368  acres  and 
87,088  agreements  representing  pay¬ 
ments  of  $67,214,608  were  for  corn. 
Wheat  represented  a  large  part  of 
the  rest,  33,498  agreements,  2,243,- 
725  acres  and  $16,329,990. 

Harry  Lando 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

August  18  closes  August  6 
September  1  closes  August  20 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT,  working,  neat,  reliable, 
sober.  Knowledge  carpentry,  painting, 
general  maintenance  and  operation  tractor, 
powermowers.  Gardener  now  on  estate  han¬ 
dles  sheep,  vegetables,  flowers.  Married  man 
preferred.  Comfortable  four  room  apartment. 
Private  beach.  Year  round  position,  near 
Huntington,  Long  Island.  Write  details  and 
salary.  BOX  3010,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  farm  experience. 

Light  work,  good  pay,  living  quarters  and 
bonus.  BOX  3002,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment,  excellent  starting  salary  with  increases 
in  pay  for  length  of  employment.  Furnished 
apartments  and  boarding  house  on  farm. 
Write  full  information  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996.  Mr,  Bernon.  _ 

PLEASANT  opportunity  for  general  house¬ 
keeper  in  private  home  with  three  children 
in  southern  Vermont.  No  cleaning.  Must  drive 
car.  Top  wages  to  right  person.  References 

required.  BOX  3100,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GARDENER  wanted  at  private  school, 
Albany.  References  required.  Accommo¬ 
dations  for  family.  Answer  stating  salary. 
BOX  3102,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

August  4,  1956 


MAN  Wanted:  Offer  ambitious  farmer  rent- 
free  4-room  cottage,  barn,  chicken  houses, 
facilities,  90-acre  Connecticut  farm,  exchange 
for  caretaking,  tractor,  lawn-mowing.  Pastures 
at  minimum  rental.  Woman  work  if  desired. 
No  children.  Best  references  required.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity.  New  York  Cl  7-6077  or 
BOX  3101,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

REGISTERED  or  licensed  practical  nurse  to 
live  in.  We  have  an  interesting  proposition 
for  such  a  person.  BOX  3103,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping  and  care 
of  semi-invalid.  No  laundry  or  ironing  re¬ 
quired.  Beautiful  country  home  two  miles 
from  town.  Private  room  and  bath.  Write 
stating  qualifications  and  salary  desired.  A. 
C.  Foster,  Star  Route.  Norwich.  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  with  helper  pre¬ 
ferred,  barn  cleaner,  nice  house,  good 
wages.  Kurt  Simon,  Dolsontown  Road,  R.  D. 
4,  Middletown,  N,  Y,  Telephone  5156. _ 

FARM  Worker:  Married,  experienced  machine 
milker,  wages,  house  and  privileges.  I.  Katz, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y,  Phone:  Grover  5-3969. 

MARRIED  man  experienced  with  trucks  or 
tractors  preferably  with  orchard  experience 
wanted  immediately  to  join  team  of  five 
other  good  men  on  Connecticut  orchard.  Oil 
heated  house,  hospitalization,  vacation  with 
pay,  liberal  overtime  policy,  all  should  interest 
good  loyal  worker.  Write  details  of  educa¬ 
tion,  family,  experience,  wages  expected  to 
BOX  208,  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

SAWYER:  Familiar  with  Ireland  mill.  Good 
working  conditions.  Electric  power:  all  year 
job  in  Jersey  City.  $78  per  week.  Burma  Road 
Lumber  Company,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Sta- 
tion,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  dairyman.  Room, 
board  and  lanudry  with  good  salary.  Married 
couple  without  children.  Work  for  wife.  Grand 
Lodge  Home  and  Orphanage,  1251  Trumans- 
burg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Attention  Dewey 
Dunn,  Supervisor. _ 

WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2,750 
per  year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance 
(room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York,  _ 

MAN,  woman  or  couple,  nutritionally  minded, 
limited  pastries,  30-50  persons,  year  round, 
pleasant  location,  IV2  hours  Boston.  Hampshire 
Country  School,  Box  31,  East  Rindge,  N.  H, 

WE’RE  looking  for  representatives  of  high 
ethical  standards  who  still  know  how  to 
work  hard,  who  can  handle  big  buyers  and 
make  big  commissions.  The  work  is  listing 
and  selling  real  estate  on  commission.  You 
buy  nothing.  Coaching,  supplies,  advertising 
all  are  free  if  you  qualify.  New  York  and 
New  England  only.  Write  for  test  questions. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  working  farm  mana¬ 
ger  for  60  head  mixed  Holstein,  Guernsey 
herd  located  at  Southampton,  Long  Island. 
Modern  barn,  good  housing  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Only  able  bodied  and  active  men 
need  apply.  Please  state  personal  details  and 
starting  salary.  Write  BOX  863.  Southampton, 
Long  Island,  New  York, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook:  Under  55  years  of  age. 

Knowledge  of  canning.  Lovely  home  and 
surroundings.  Everything  new  and  modern. 
Air  conditioned  private  quarters.  Television. 
Only  those  wishing  permanent  home  need 
apply.  BOX  3110. _ 

SINGLE  middleaged  man  to  help  on  40-cow 
dairy  farm  in  Sussex  County.  New  Jersey. 
One  that  likes  to  be  on  a  farm,  no  hand¬ 
milking  and  no  bad  habits.  Must  have  license 
to  drive  car.  In  letter  or  card  give  your  age. 
health  and  wages  expected.  BOX  3111,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Family  four,  including,  two 
children,  new  house,  latest  appliances,  no 
heavy  cleaning,  private  room,  bath  and  tele¬ 
vision;  N.  Y.  suburb;  $150  per  month;  perma¬ 
nent  job.  Reply  Mrs,  L.  Abernathy,  2  Ivy 
Hill  Road,  Chappaqua,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Mature  woman  as  housekeeper  in 
Christian  widower’s  home.  References.  P.  O. 
Box  86,  Dorothy,  New  Jersey,  or  call  collect 
after  7:00  p.  m.,  Greenfield  6-4662, _ 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Excellent 
board  and  home.  Wages  arranged.  Agreeable 
working  conditions.  Give  farm  experience, 
references.  Fred  H.  Miller,  Route  2.  Coventry, 
Connecticut, _ 

TEACHERS  for  elementary  also  slow  children, 
assistants,  also  administrative  assistant.  Must 
type  and  drive.  Choice  country-city  branch 
schools.  Residence.  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn,  26,  New  York. _ 

FARMERS  also  housemen,  handymen  who 
drive.  Steady.  Residence.  22  Buckingham 
Road,  Brooklyn  26,  New  York. _ 

POSITIONS:  Housemother,  middleaged  couple 
without  children  as  cottage  parents,  sports 
counselor,  for  boys’  school,  limited  enroll¬ 
ment.  Write,  give  references.  Brookside,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.  Telephone  180-W. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  Gass 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865, _ 

LICENSED  practical  nurse,  good  driver,  de¬ 
sires  position  to  elderly  or  semi-invalids 
who  travel,  Europe  or  United  States.  Wel¬ 
comed  to  my  Winter  home  on  West  Coast  of 
Florida.  BOX  3104,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WIDOW:  57,  refined,  reliable,  desires  house¬ 
keeping  position  in  country  home.  BOX 
3105,-  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  For  one  adult,  no  family. 

Refined  widow  in  fifties,  alone.  BOX  3112, 
Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER:  Retired  couple  having  all 

necessary  attributes  for  excellent  care.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  for  good  connection.  BOX  3113, 
Rural  New  Yorker  or  call  HY  2-7023. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man,  no  children, 
wants  job,  on  poultry  farm,  or  country  es- 
state  as  caretaker.  BOX  3114,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  1 _ 


GIRL  wishes  work  with  veterinarian,  14  years 
experience,  can  trim  dogs,  will  con¬ 
sider  a  kennel.  BOX  3118,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

5V2  ACRES  on  208  near  Ireland  Corners,  70 
miles  from  New  York;  $1,900.  80  acres  on 
Shawanyunk  Mountains;  good  hunting;  $2,900. 
H.  Steen,  care  E.  G.  Eckert,  Salesman,  Pine 
Bush,  New  York. 


GREENVILLE,  N.  Y.:  85  acres,  12-room  house, 
excellent  conditions,  all  improvements, 
barns,  garage,  outbuildings.  No  stock.  $18,000. 
Terms.  Write  BOX  3009,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  supply  and  feed  store,  including  real 
estate,  located  on  Route  17,  not  far  from 
Waverly,  New  York,  A-l  business  oppor¬ 
tunity,  owner  retiring,  will  sell  on  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


220  ACRES  on  Route  20,  Oneida  County,  with 
unfinished  2-family  house;  no  barn,  stream 
in  pasture,  school  bus,  20  miles  from  Utica. 
Small  down  payment,  balance  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  BOX  3012,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ONE  to  60  acres,  no  buildings,  part  hayland, 
woodland.  Convenient.  Nice  view.  Terms. 
Request  diagram.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Real¬ 
tor,  1)2  Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  Farms:  45  acres  $15,000.  65  acres 

$19,000.  110  acres  $35,000.  250  acres  $85,000. 

Request  list.  Paul  Boughton,  Realtor,  IV2 
Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y, _ 

FREE  List.  Retirement  homes,  farms.  John 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York, _ 

A  NICE  private  home  for  sale,  modern,  six 
rooms,  excellent  location.  Write  BOX  3106, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sals:  Income  property  near  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Includes  3-story  brick  building  and 
store.  Rentals  are  good  for  $6,400  or  more  per 
year  plus  store.  Located  in  prosperous  small 
village  with  good  schools  and  very  low  taxes. 
An  ideal  set  up  for  someone  who  wishes  to 
invest  in  a  safe,  secure  property,  making  a 
good  income.  About  $35,000  cash  required.  For 
further  information  write  BOX  3107,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

COAL  business  for  sale:  Located  B.  &  A. 

siding.  Fine  chance  for  oil  also  fully  equip¬ 
ped  orders  for  over  100  tons  of  coal  on  books, 
more  coming  in  every  day.  Illness  forces 
selling  A.  S.  Snare  &  Son,  Chatham  Center, 
New  York, _ 

VIRGINIA  Farms:  Large  and  small.  Dairy  and 
beef.  Also  small  homes  with  small  acreage 
for  retirement.  Situated  in  Central  Virginia. 
800  acre  dairy  farm,  established  milk-base, 
milking  approximately  250  head  Holsteins,  all 
equipment  modern  for  out-standing  operation. 
Lovely  home,  several  tenant  cottages  practi¬ 
cally  new.  K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  Box  53, 
Scott.sville,  Virginia. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Famous  Foxford  Orchards,  50  acres, 
1,100  apple  trees,  complete  with  equipment 
and  large  clean  crop;  because  of  illness  must 
sell,  cheap.  Judkins  Bros.,  Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine. _ 

165  ACRE  potato-dairy  farm,  three  miles 
southwest  of  Slatington;  two  stone  dwell¬ 
ings,  spring,  artesian  well,  potato  storage. 
Immediate  possession.  Mrs.  M.  I.  Harter, 
Slatington,  R,  1,  Penna. _ 

POULTRY  Farms  for  sale:  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Substantial  poultry  farm,  60  acres  tillable. 
13-room  home,  separate  apartment.  Bent  & 
Bent,  Realtors,  436  Farmington  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford.  Conn.  Phone:  AD  3-5556. 

DAIRY  Farms  for  sale:  Lebanon,  Conn.,  175 

acre  going  dairy  farm.  Eight  rooms,  stock 
and  equipment.  Death  forces  sale.  Bent  & 
Bent,  Realtors,  436  Farmington  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford,  Conn.  Phone:  AD  3-5556. _ 

SOUTHWICK,  MASS.:  150  acre  dairy  farm, 
everything  tip  top  condition,  trout  brook, 
38  head  Guernseys;  modern  equipment.  Bent 
&  Bent,  Realtors,  436  Farmington  Ave.,  Hart¬ 
ford^  Conn,  Phone:  AD  3-5556. _ 

WANTED:  Direct  from  owners,  farms  within 
75  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Larsen,  152  Second  Ave., 
Brooklyn  15,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Well  established  corner  meat  mar¬ 

ket-grocery  store.  Six  rooms  and  bath,  living 
quarters  attached,  garage.  All  necessary 
equipment.  No  repairs  needed.  Full  concrete 
cellar,  oil  heat,  insulated,  new  roof  and  siding, 
Kool-vent  awning.  Will  carry  mortgage  if 
necessary.  Reason  for  selling,  other  interests. 
Write  Post  Office  Box  47.  Sayre,  Penna, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  home  and  50  acres  land,  ideal 

for  hunting  lodge,  plenty  of  deer  and  part¬ 
ridge.  Two  orchards,  near  Moose  Head  Lake 
Good  Fishing.  Spring  water  near.  Contact 
Mamie  Lander,  Cambridge,  Maine. 

EIGHT  room  or  four  and  four  bungalow,  two 
baths,  screened  porch,  fireplace,  patio,  base¬ 
ment,  swimming;  good  retirement  or  summer 
home;  $6,500;  terms.  Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine 
Bush,  New  York. _ _ 

FREE  Catalog,  We’d  like  to  make  every  de¬ 

scription  so  precise  you’d  end  your  search 
with  the  first  property  you’d  inspect.  Though 
that  is  impossible  we  still  try  to  save  you  all 
possible  tiresome  “looking  around.’’  Farms, 
homes,  businesses,  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices, 
Maine  to  New  York.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H. _ 

SMALL  place,  level  land,  5-room  house, 

modern  block  chicken  house.  Edward  Spoore, 
Delmar,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  3-bedroom  brick  house,  new  oil 

heat  and  completely  redecorated,  full  attic 
and  cellar;  nearly  an  acre.  Katherine  A. 
Hayes,  Box  202,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  Dutchess 
County,  Phone  3511, _ 

FARM  and  orchards  for  sale:  About  500  tree 

apple  orchard,  about  50  acres.  Sturdily  built 
Cape  Cod  house,  seven  rooms  and  full  bath, 
hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  2-car  garage,  barn 
and  spraying  equipment;  $16,000.  BOX  164, 
Yarmouth,  Maine. _ 

SEPARATE  new  orchard  of  over  500  apple 

and  30  cherry  trees;  $3,500.  Write  for  further 
particulars,  BOX  164,  Yarmouth,  Maine. _ 

FREDERICKSBURG  Farm:  You  can  be  the 

proud  owner  of  this  273  acre  dairy  farm, 
beautiful  rolling  abundant  fields,  140  tillable, 
pasture,  creek;  fruit;  A-l  buildings;  32 
stanchions;  newly  remodeled  10-room  home 
central  heat:  garage;  3-room  tenant  house; 
PJce.,  ake:  historic  setting.  Terms.  No.  29,286. 
West  s,  W.  E.  Sherman,  Representative  R  F 
D.  3,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Phone:  ST 
6-2642. 

FLORIDA  Retirement:  $4,500  net  income  com- 
plete  launderette.  No  “get  rich  quick”  but 
steady,  pleasant,  respectable  business.  Ideal 
for  couple.  No  competition  in  nice  retirement 
town.  Cash  price  $6,500.  L.  B.  Wing,  Avon 
Park,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  General  store.  5-room  house,  good 

.  year  round  business.  Store,  stock  house 
total.  Price  $15,000.  Peter’s  Lunch  &  Grocery 
Route  32,  Modena,  N,  Y, 


NEAR  Saratoga  Springs,  U.  S.  Route  9,  two 
year  round  homes,  two  double  cabins,  one 
4-room  cottage  completely  furnished;  other 
buildings;  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  Everett 
Ostrander,  Route  3,  Ballston  Spa.  N  Y 


FOR  Sale:  Catskill  Mountain  10-room  house 
ah  improvements.  Large  barn,  three  acres; 
$6,000.  BOX  233,  New  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease:  6-room  house,  garage, 

hennery  1-2  acres;  on  highway,  near  town; 
New  York  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  State 
rental  first  letter.  BOX  3115,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


DESIRABLE  home,  modern  conveniences, 
beautiful  location,  black  top  road  five 
hours  from  N.  Y.  C.  $7,500.  Joseph  Donaghue, 
South  New  Berlin,  New  York. 

BAR,  GriH,  gas  station:  7-room  apartment,  oil 
heat,  near  a  dam  site.  Priced  for  quick  sale 
Frazier,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

C£RINNA  Maine:  55  acres,  seven  rooms  and 
ba™s-  excellent  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  $4,500.  John  Hope,  152  Front  Ave 
Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farms  in  Orange  County,  stocked  or 
ii ,  a£?  ,on  good  terms.  Michaels,  Broker 
Washmgtonville,  N.  Y.  ’ 


STAMFORD  Conn.:  Comfortable  home, 

extras.  Asking  $20,000,  principals.  BOX  10 
Barnard,  Vermont. 


RENT  or  Sale:  Large  modern  brick  mansion 
for  home,  motel,  guest  house,  roomers, 
™?rtAents'.  nu';sinS  home,  kindergarten.  BOX 
709,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  real  estate:  230  acres,  lovely 
Colonial  house,  $15,000.  150  acres,  beautifully 
furnished  home,  including  40-acre  lake,  $28  000 
52  acres,  nice  house,  barns,  $5,500.  180  acres' 
seven  cattle,  machinery,  $11,000.  144  acres’ 

poultry  and  dairy  farm,  fine  buildings,  $15,000! 
Seven  room  home,  all  conveniences,  and  10 
acres,  $8,500.  Nice  modernized  8-room  village 
home,  $8,000.  Some  beautiful  river  farms  and 
lovely  country  homes.  Tell  us  what  you  want 
New  Aork  appointment-  Craig  Realty,  Afton, 


OUTSTANDING  dairy  farm,  221  acres:  Near 
Odessa,  193  level,  tillable  loam  28  acres 
pasture;  pond,  stream;  2-family  home,  two 
baths;  lovely  lawn;  two  well  equipped  barns, 
total  70  stanchions;  three  silos:  outbuildings; 
50  acres  hay;  all  coal  ;oil,  gas  rights:  A-l 
buy.  No.  K-5694,  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C  D.  Winch 
Representatives,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St..  Elmira! 
N.  Y.  Telephone  3-9848. 

WANTED:  Small  retirement  house.  Acre  or 

,  less.  Trees,  shrubs.  Must  be  near  lake  and 
m  area  110  miles  of  New  York.  Write  Sharpe 
care  Calandrino,  Craryville,  New  York. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
t,?rk  s  finest:  5  pounds  $1.85:  10  pounds 

$3.60;  case  6-5s  $8.98,  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60-pound  cans  $10.20;  2-60s  $19  20’  5  or 
more  60s  $9.00  each.  All  60s  F  O  B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire. 
New  York,  _ 

PECANS  in  shell,  five  pounds  mixed,  $3  00 

nnellifd  *meats,iJegulai'  mix<  three  pounds, 
$4.00,  best  mix,  three  pounds.  $5.00  All  post- 
paid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 
AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  boney:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  60 

pounds  $10.20  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery 
Katonah,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


RETIRED  gentleman  in  perfect  health  wants 
room  and  board  year  around.  There  must 

MOS^gSrM^^Ymker.  h‘mSC“  USefu1’  BOX 


ELDERLY  ladies  received  the  year  round  in 

farm  home.  Considerate  care  good  food 

S1,?doeiriXTConv^ni?nces:  $25  per  wtek.  BOX  3109! 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Vacation,  all  year,  accommodate  eight 

Excellent  food,  beds,  quiet,  restful.  Histori- 
cal  places  nearby,  reasonable  rates  Meadow- 
brook  Farm,  Route  67,  Bushkirk  New  York. 


r"oms.  good  food,  country  house  on 
hilltop.  E.  Hull.  S.  New  Berlin,  N_  Y.  4Y4. 


BOARDERS  Wanted:  Two  refined  gentleman 
to  b oa£d  m  Private  home,  all  conveniences 
Myrtle  Whitbeck,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


eA?PPNY  man,  American,  Protestant,  would 
Ji°om  apd  board  °h  farm  in  New 
nrfg  Plea?e  ?>ve  rates  ar.ci  particulars. 

3116,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WARM  private  rooms  tor  elderiv  persons 
Television,  kitchen.  $25  monthly,  deader 
House,  Bennington.  Vermont. 


GRADUATE  nurse  can  take  two  patients 
own  home.  Excellent  care.  References  In¬ 
vite  inquiries.  Doris  Taylor,  Cameron  N  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4,00:  three 

?M?dLph00n  «ueens>»cluded.  extra  queens 
$1.35  each.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 
_  le°t  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  w 

£-7289  n’  R'  ’  4>  F°rt  Plain’  N’  Y’  Eh  one : 


C3?toiCE  Hay:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley 
New  Yorly  Trailer  load  deliveries.  Snvder 

T^fc1?  4C5?inrny’  F°rt  Plaib’  NeW  York’ 

HOME  wanted  toT  AKC  registered  femae 
Dalmatian;  good  watch  dog.  Mapes  M  'e 
Road,  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Telephonl  Suffe^N.nlvf 

HAIRY  equipment  tor  sale:  Located  at  Castle 
Hill  Farm,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  Creamery 
Package  Bantam  Soaker  Washer,  Creamery 
Efckage  Ice  Builder  for  cooling  milk,  1,000-  to 
capacity,  complete  with  three  horsepower  com¬ 
pressor.  Pasteurizing  vat,  800-qt.  capacity  6-it 
Aereator.  Several  other  pieces  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  dairy  equipment,  all  in  good  condition 
Terms  arranged.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms' 
Franklin,  Mass.  arms, 


WANTED:  Cold  storage  locker  plant.  Lease  or 

Newark  e'  B°X  212>  Clown  Point. 

WANTED:  54  batteries,  good  "shape  for  Delro 
Niw’Y°OTkerfhtmg  system’  BOX  3117.  Rural 

°ED  clocks  found  in  barns  or  attics  wanted" 
please  describe  them.  A.  Finamore  P  O 
Box  181,  E,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ' 


CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at 
load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121 
or  write  for  prices  of  all  sizes  posts  and 

M0ircSeIIus:rrNyewSnYo’rkNOrthea£t  ToWnline  Rd  ' 


IFOR  Sale:  International  No.  10  hammer  mill 
m  good  condition,  half  price.  R  Sirjane 
Cuttingsville,  Vermont.  Telephone  200 

chopped  hay  maker, 
p}tt^Jtased  brand  new  in  1954.  never  used* 
cost  $3,898;  will  sell  $2,898.  Abbey  of  the 
Genesee.  Piffard,  New  York, _ 

HEWITT  super  hay:  Price  $25  per  ton 

protein  $1.00  more  for  each  additional  l', 
protein  Hay  from  12  to  16',  protein  on  sale. 
JO  to  60  pound  bales  string  tied  Edward  R 
Hewitt,  R.  F.  D.,  Parksville.  New  York 


WILL  be  in  Catskills  August  Dth  buying 
you  have  anything  to  sell  con- 
tact  Ethel  Clark,  Southington,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Old  Ampico  and  Duo- Art  piano 
rolls,  Aeolian  orchestrelle  organ  rolls  Link 
com  slot  piano  rolls.  R.  Shattuck  Eldred,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Protestant  adoptive  home  for  12 
year  old  boy.  Do  you  live  within  100  miles 
of  Elmira?  We  are  looking  tor  a  Protestant 
adoptive  home  tor  a  12  year  old  bov  If  you 
are  interested,  contact  Elmira  Child  and 
Family  Service,  Federation  Building,  Elmira 
New  York. 


CREAM  Separator,  floor  model,  hydraulic  take 
up  for  speed  on  motor;  used  only  few 
months..  $60.  George  Thost,  Shokan,  N.  Y 
Near  Kingston. 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287 Vz  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


RENT  or  buy:  Rundown  farm  with  buildings- 

WH?„°dnn?a'!r1!  a oPe.ns1^  mol'£  information. 
Write  BOX  118,  Port  Gibson,  New  York. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 
333  W  SOth  St..  N.  Y..  1.  N.  Y. 
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At  These  Amazing  Bargains! 

Buy  Direct  from  importer  and  Save! 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  FAMOUS  MAIL  ORDER  DISCOUNT  HOUSE.  SAVE  UP  TO  60% 

OK  MORE.  ORDER  ON  7-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  BASIS  —  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR 
MONEY  BACK.  ALWAYS  ORDER  BY  NUMBER.  STATE  QUANTITY  WANTED.  SEND  CHECK, 

CASH  OR  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  PROMPT,  PREPAID  DELIVERY.  (C.O.D.’s  PLUS  POSTAGE). 

RUSH  HANDY  COUPON  NOW  WHILE  THIS  OFFER  LASTS. 


Mighty  Midget 
Spy 

Camera 


Only! 

19S 


JEWELED 


Anti-Magnetic 
MEN’S  WATCH 


\ 

VALUE 

$19.95 


3  COLOR  POLICE 


CHANGES 

COLORS  LIKE  MAGIC 


Pocket 

Microscope 


Gives 
2,500 

Times  Area 
Magnification! 


This  Decision -make  camera  is  tiny  — 
only  2"  by  i  '4 ".  Designed  for  detec¬ 
tive  and  espionage  work;  can  be  hidden 
in  iiiaim  of  hand  Gives  pictures  of  un¬ 
believable  sharpness!  Ail  metal,  chrome- 
plated.  Coated  lens,  speed  shutter,  pro¬ 
fessional  viewfinder.  Instant  AND  time 
settings.  Snail  in  secret  —  makes  great 
candid  shots!  EXTRA  with  each  camera: 
pigskin  leather  case  and  2  rolls  of 
film. 

No.  48 .  1.98 


Limit  ONE  per  customer.  This  is  a  one¬ 
time  offer.  It's  a  real  beauty  in  the  tone 
of  natural  gold  with  raised  gilt  figures 
and  hands.  Precision  made  jeweled 
movement.  Stainless  steel  back.  Best  of 
all,  it's  SHOCK  RESISTANT  —  gives 
years  of  satisfying  service.  A  real  19.95 
value.  Yours  tax  paid  for  only  7.77, 


No.  290 .  7.77 


Presto!  ...  at  your  fingertips  .  .  . 
automatic  switch  gives  you  powerful 
white,  red  or  green  beam  visible  miles 
away.  Spotlite  and  flood  lite  combined. 
So  dependable  for  home,  farm,  office, 
factory.  Lifesaving  friend  in  highway 
emergencies.  Thousands  in  use  by  police 
in  all  States.  Over  100.000  sold  for 
1.98  to  2.98.  For  a  limited  time  only. 

No.  75  Special .  990 


10  TOOLS  IN  ONE— the  Swiss  Army 
knife  is  recognized  as  the  most  compact 
multi-purpose  tool  ever  devised.  This  new 
Koriurn  version  is  the  lowest  price  ever 
asked  for  the  Swiss  knife!  Finest 
Solingen  steel.  Has  scissors,  saw.  icepick, 
jacknife,  screwdriver,  awl,  can  opener, 
bottle  opener,  corkscrew  &  penknife.  Solid 
Vidal  handle;  belt  attachment.  Length  3'  2". 

No.  88 .  2.98 


This  powerful  50X  MINI  VEX  Pocket 
Microscope  made  in  Germany  gives  you 
2,500  times  area  magnification!  Ail  metal! 
Simple  eyepiece  focusing!  Precision  lenses 
— lets  you  see  nature's  hidden  wonders, 
examine  liquids,  textiles,  insects,  blood 
smears,  tissue,  etc.  Measures  but  2'4 
inches!  2  special  slides  given.  Excellent 
for  Biology  students! 

No,  32 — now  only....  1.98 


WITH 

CASE 


5x50 

rOWER- 


HOUSE 


12.95 

Value 


7  -  in  - 1 
FOLD  AWAY 
INOCULARS 


|9S 

Optical  Wonder 


From  Western  Germany  comes  this 
latest  ’56  model  Powerhouse  binocular 
which  gives  you  much  better  viewing 
up  to  50  miles!  New  model  features  in¬ 
terior  fluoride  coated  lenses — a  feature 
hitherto  found  only  in  expensive  glasses. 
Gives  25  times  area  magnification! 
Hinge  model — adjusts  to  exact  space 
between  your  eyes,  Handsome  leather 
carrying  case  included.  No  distortion 
— you  get  clear,  sharp  images. 

No.  66 .  4.98 


Imagine!  7  optical  instruments  in  one 
compact  unit!  Telescope,  field  glasses, 
magnifying  mirror,  fire  starter,  sun  dial 
timepiece,  compass  and  reading  glass. 
Folds  into  small  space — carry  in  pocket. 
This  amazing  gadget  is  imported  from 
Western  Germany.  Finely  ground  optical 
lenses — precision  made  by  skilled  crafts¬ 
men.  Now  yours  at  the  low,  low  price  of 


No,  93 .  1.98 


This  new  electric  shaver  “erases”  under¬ 
arm  and  leg  hair  safely,  quickly!  Re¬ 
moves  unwanted  hair  in  seconds.  You 
hardly  feel  it.  No  nicks,  scraping — no 
coarse  regrowth!  Leaves  skin  feeling  soft, 
smooth,  attractive.  Operates  on  AG 
current.  Kit  includes:  cleaning  brush, 
case,  electric  cord.  White  sateen  finish. 
Ideal  gift. 


No.  26 — Special  at....  2.98 


SPECTOSCOPES  —  the  binoculars  you 
wear  like  eyeglasses  —  are  now  yours  for 
99c!  Enjoy  sports,  TV,  theatre,  public 
events  this  new,  thrilling  way!  Formerly 
$2.98.  You  pay  less  than  wholesale.  Only 
TWO  per  customer.  Weight  but  I  oz.  — 
you  hardly  know  you  have  'em  on!  Clear. 
MAGNIFIED  viewing.  Individual  focus¬ 
ing  for  each  eye.  West  German  make  — 
precision  optica,!  lenses. 

No.  90 . .  990 


Heres  an  amazing  value!  Durable  Dupont 
flame-resistant  plastie  playhouse  sets  up 
in  seconds  over  any  card  table.  No  tools 
needed.  Big  enough  for  2  youngsters  to 
play  under  it.  Keeps  the  kiddies  safe  and 
happy  for  hours  at  a  time.  Windows  and 
door  flap  open.  It’s  in  gay  colors  and 
looks  SO  realistic!  The  children  love  this 
playhouse  which  has  been  selling  national¬ 
ly  for  $1.98.  Can  be  set  up  outdoors,  too, 
by  setting  atop  four  sticks  placed  in  the 
ground.  A  thrilling  toy  at  a  price  that 
is  truly  amazing. 

No.  19  Sale  Price  Only.  990 


HI-SPEED 
HOME 
&  CAR 
WASHER 


1* 


complete 


*ortable  Electric 

VACUUM 

CLEANER 

goes  with  you 
everywhere 

2.99 


|  O  U  R 
' PRICE 


Wash  away  Dirt!  Quick  Easy! 
Scrub,  suds,  rinse  in  one 
operation.  Attach  to  hose 
.  .  .  wash  cars,  windows, 
floors,  screens,  etc.,  in  HALF 
time.  No  splashing!  Has  2 
wash  heads — use  brush  head 
for  washing  dirt,  circular 
SQUEEGEE  head  for  smooth 
surfaces,  windows,  etc.  Wipes 
as  it  washes.  Automatic  Hy¬ 
draulic  Sudser  built-in!  No 
back  or  arm  strain.  New  3- 
section  handle — extends  from 
1  to  3  ft.  Send  1.98  for  COM¬ 
PLETE  KIT:  3  section  han¬ 
dle.  2  heads,  automatic  sud¬ 
ser,  plus  liberal  supply  of 
Detergent  Pellets. 

No.  44  Complete  Kit  1.98 


AUTOMATIC  DISH  WASHER 

ONLY 


'SAVES  YOU  TIME 
|ANO  LA30R  THESE 
’*o  WAYS! 

I — Clean  Pockets.  2 — 

Clean  Cuffs.  3 — Clean 
Handbags.  4 — C  lean 
Typewriter.  5 —  C  le  a  n 
Drawers.  6 — Clean  Su¬ 
ede  Shoes.  7 —  Clean 
Suede  Jackets.  8 — Clean 
Felt  Hats.  9 — Clean  Auto  Up¬ 
holstery.  10 — Clean  Living  Room 
Chairs.  I! — C!ean  Table  Cloth 
Crumbs.  12 — Clean  Dandruff 
Specks  Off.  13 — Clean  Page  Tops 
of  Books.  14 — Remove  Oust  from 
Wall  Mouldings.  15 — Clean  any¬ 
thing  when  you  don’t  want  to 
drag  out  full-size  vacuum. 

High  power  vacuum — 7  inches  high — only  1 
pound!  Fits  bag,  glove  compartment— travels 
with  you.  Works  on  2  flashlite  batteres.  Re¬ 
moves  lint,  dust,  dirt  from  clothing — quick! 
Better,  faster,  more  thoro  than  any  brush  for 
soft  fabrics,  flannels,  velvets  .suedes.  Circular 
brush  gets  at  encrusted  dirt,  saves  on  clean¬ 
ers’  bills.  Use  for  car  upholstery  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  household  jobs!  Cleans  pockets, 
cuffs,  typewriters,  dandruff  specks.  ash 
trays,  table  crumbs.  Well  constructed. 
Lasts  years. 

No.  36.  Now  onlv . 2.99 


FRY  KING  COOKER  -  SERVER 


NEW 

JUMBO 

SIZE 


I  °„U.!L9.98 


Thousands  of  housewives  are  now  enjoying 
this  simple  yet  wonderful  convenience.  You 
can,  too.  and  at  a  far  lower  price  than  ever 
before!  Throw  away  the  steel  wool.  Save 
your  hands  from  excess  soap  irritation.  The 
"Practicus”  Dish  Washer  gives  you  TRIPLE 
ACTION:  1.  Water  pressure  loosens  and 

floats  away  grime.  2.  Semi-circular  brushes 
remove  sticky  food  deposits  from  dishes  as 
well  as  pots  and  pans,  and  far  better  and 
faster  than  certain  expensive  electric  dish¬ 
washers.  3.  Built-in  suds  chamber  with 
PUSH  BUTTON  controls  flow  of  hot  water 
as  well  as  detergent.  It’s  so  much  like  fun, 
even  hubby  won't  mind  doing  the  d  shes. 
You  can  do  a  pile  of  dishes  in  just  9 
minutes..  Order  one  on  7  day  trial. 


Manufacturer’s  List  Price 
39.95 

12  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES: 

I*  FRIES  •  COOKS  •  SERVES 

WARMS  •  STERILIZES  •  ROASTS 

•  BLANCHES  •  STEAMS  •  BAKES 

)•  STEWS  •  CHAFFS  •  BRAISES 


Famous  Make!  Advertised  in  Life  for  39.95 
now  yours  for  9.98.  Fully  automatic.  Just 
dial  it  and  it  cooks  your  meal  for  you — - 
(over  20  time  settings.  Decorative  Copper 
color.  Fire  King  Ovenware  Glass  Cover. 
G£  cord.  UL  approved.  AC  only. 


No.  32  Complete . only  3.95  (No.  72 . now  only  9.98 


THGRESEN'S,  Dept.  165-HC 

352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  the  items  checked  below  on  7  day  free  home  trial 
money-back  guarantee.  If  I’m  not  completely  satisfied, 

I  will  return  the  merchandise  for  full  refund. 

□  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED.  RUSH  PREPAID.  □  SEND  C.  O.  D.  I’LL  PAY  CHARGES. 

48- — Spy  Camera  (1.98)  □  No.  66 — 5x50  Powerhouse  Binoculars  (4.98)  □  No.  44 — Hi-Speed  Car  Washer  (1.98) 

200 — Mens'  Watch  (7.77)  □  No,  93 — Fold-Away  Binoculars  (1.98)  □  No.  36 — Vacuum  Cleaner  (2.99) 

75 — 3-Color  Flashlight  (99 <!•)  □  No.  26 — Ladies'  Electric  Razor  (2.98)  □  No.  72 — Fry  King  Cooker-Server  (9.98) 

83 — Swiss  Army  Type  Knife  (2.98)  □  No,  90 — Spectoscopes  (99^)  □  No.  32 — Dish  Washer  (3!95) 

12 — Pocket  Microscope  (1  98)  □  No.  19 — Plastic  Playhouse  (99^) 

Name  . . 

Address  . . . 

City  . Zone . State . 


□  No. 
G  No. 

□  No. 

□  No. 

□  No. 


MAIL 

AT 

ONCE! 


7  DAY  HOME  TRIAL 

NO  RISK!  NO  OBLIGATION! 

Order  NOW — Send  check,  m.o. 
or  cash  for  immediate  prepaid 
delivery.  COD’s  sent  plus  post¬ 
age.  Try,  test,  and  enjoy  any 
item  you  wish  for  7  full  days.  * 
Your  money  back  QUICK  if  you 
are  not  delighted.  Don’t  be  dis-  p 

f  1 

appointed!  RUSH  coupon  now. 

03  * 

THORESEN’S,  Dept.  185-HC 
352  Fourth  Avenue. 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FA  IV!  i  L_'Yr 


AUGUST  18,  1956  Good  -  Doing  Bunch  of  Chester  Whites 


It’s  House  Cleaning  Time 

With  the  pens  empty ,  old  litter  is  moved  out ,  and 
new  litter  moved  in;  mite  control  is  guar¬ 
anteed;  and  insulation  is  installed 


ONVEYORS,  shovels,  brooms 
steam  jenneys,  garden  trac¬ 
tors,  electric  brushes,  and  even 
putty  knives  are  working  long 
hours  on  poultry  farms  these 
days.  This  is  annual  house 
cleaning  time  when  the  old 
birds  are  sold  and  the  houses  put  in  order 
for  the  new  pullet  flock.  The  farm  income  for 
the  next  year  depends  on  this  pullet  flock  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  allow  them  to 
do  their  best. 

The  annual  house  cleaning  and  housing 
operation  that  takes  place  on  poultry  farms  is 
the  time  of  peak  labor  requirements  for  poul¬ 
try  farmers.  Frequently  it  requires  extra  sea¬ 
sonal  help  because  there  is  a  lot  of  work  in¬ 
volved.  Some  have  tried  short-cuts.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  re-use  of  litter  was  a  welcomed  idea 
that  came  in  a  few  years  ago.  Some  poultry- 
men  let  down  the  bars  and.  slid  over  the  clean¬ 
ing  job.  Then  there  was  an  increase  in  para¬ 
site  troubles,  so  most  poultrymen  have  chosen 
to  go  back  to  the  “spit  and  polish”  type  of 
cleaning  for  each  new  flock  of  pullets.  They 
have  decided  that  the  pullets  have  enough 
problems  without  fighting  worms  and  other 
things  left  in  the  litter  by  the  previous  flock. 
As  one  good  poultryman  put  it,  “There’s  just 
no  compromise  point  in  doing  a  cleaning  job. 
It’s  either  clean  or  it  isn’t.” 

Power  Equipment  Is  a  Labor-Saver 

There  are  many  ways  of  lightening  this 
annual  house  cleaning  work.  Power  equipment 
and  organization  will  make  the  operation  much 
easier.  The  amount  of  mechanical  cleaning 
equipment  a  farm  can  afford  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  operation.  It  is  not  practical  to  own 
much  expensive  equipment  and  only  use  it  a 
few  days  each  year.  In  some  areas  custom 
operators'  are  furnishing  some  of  the  costly 
equipment,  such  as  steam  jenneys,  blowers  for 
putting*  in  litter,  and  whitewashing  sprayers. 

Portable  conveyors  are  finding  their  place 
on  most  poultry  farms  of  any  size.  These  are 
used  both  for  moving  out  the  old  litter  and 
moving  in  the  new.  They  cut  down  on  the 
heavy  work.  When  buying  one  of  these,  a 
poultryman  should  check  them  closely;  some 
do  not  have  power  enough  to  move  heavy 
manure. 

Quite  a  few  poultry  houses  are  arranged  to 
drive  through.  This  saves  a  lot  of  time  in  clean¬ 
ing,  particularly  the  upper  floors  as  the  litter 
is  pushed  through  trap  doors  into  the  truck 
or  manure  spreader. 

Some  poultrymen  get  considerable  help 
during  cleaning  in  exchange  for  the  manure. 
This  has  not  always  been  too  satisfactory  as 
those  who  use  the  manure  are  frequently  too 
busy  to  help  when  it  is  time  to  clean. 

The  garden  tractor  is  used  on  an  increasing 
number  of  farms  to  aid  in  moving  out  the 
litter.  It  is  light  enough  to  be  moved  from  floor 
to  floor  and,  when  equipped  with  a  blade  or 
shovel,  will  move  a  lot  of  litter.  Also,  tractors 
with  manure  loaders  are  used  on  some  farms 
for  poultry  house  cleaning. 

The  “Spit  and  Polish”  Work 

After  the  bulk  of  the  loose  litter  is  removed, 
the  “polish”  work  also  takes  a  lot  of  time. 
Many  farms  use  a  lot  of  water  in  this  polish¬ 
ing  operation.  If  the  pens  are  wet  down  and 
left  a  few  hours,  the  stuck-down  places  can  be 
easily  cleaned  by  washing  and  scraping.  Steam 
jenneys  are  almost  an  essential  in  this  opera¬ 
tion  on  large  poultry  farms.  They  save  many 
hours  of  hard  work. 

Water  is  good  for  cleaning  cement  floors 


By  RICHARD  WARREN 

but  not  so  good  for  wooden  floors;  it  causes 
buckling.  On  many  farms  the  wooden  floors 
are  dry  cleaned.  This  can  be  a  lot  of  work  if 
the  litter  was  thin.  On  one  New  Hampshire 
farm  a  wire  brush  on  an  electric  motor  is  used 
for  this  dry  cleaning.  It  is  effective  in  loosen¬ 
ing  the  dirt  in  the  cracks  and  stuck-down 
places. 

After  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  house  and 
equipment,  it  should  be  gone  over  with  a  good 
disinfectant.  The  roosting  area  should  be 
covered  with  a  good  mite  paint  or  wood  pre¬ 
servative.  This  will  keep  down  the  mite  prob¬ 
lem  for  a  whole  year.  Covering  the  wooden 
floors  with  a  wood  preservative  or  old  oil 
reduces  warping  and  also  keeps  down  para¬ 
sites.  These  mite  paints  need  a  few  days  to 
dry  before  the  birds  are  put  in  the  pens.  They 
can  burn  the  birds’  feet  if  not  dried. 

What  Kind  of  Litter? 

After  cleaning  and  disinfecting,  the  new 
litter  is  put  in.  A  thin  coating  of  sand  on  the 
floor  will  make  next  year’s  cleaning  job  a  lot 
easier;  this  is  particularly  true  on  wooden 
floors.  Here  the  sand  fills  the  cracks  in  the 
floor  and  is  easily  swept  out  when  the  house 
is  cleaned. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  litter  is  usually  saw¬ 
dust  or  shavings  because  of  their  availability. 
Green  sawdust  has  been  found  to  make  a  much 
better  litter  than  old  sawdust.  Green  sawdust, 
put  in  during  the  Summer  or  early  Fall,  will 
dry  out,  but  it  is  not  so  good  if  put  in  during 
cold  weather.  The  litter  should  be  at  least  six 
inches  deep.  A  shallow  litter  will  mat  down 
and  become  sticky  in  a  very  short  time  while 
a  deep  litter  will  stay  loose  and  keep  the  floor 
well  covered.  Some  farms  have  sawdust  blow¬ 


ers  or  other  equipment  for  putting  the  litter 
in  the  pens. 

This  Is  the  Time  to  Make  Repairs,  Too 

When  the  pens  are  empty  between  flocks, 
then  is  also  the  time  to  do  all  the  necessary 
repair  jobs  and  replacement  of  unsatisfactory 
equipment.  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  fix  doors, 
windows,  feeders,  nests  and  water  systems 
when  the  chickens  are  not  in  the  way  and 
it  is  less  upsetting  to  the  birds.  Getting  the 
equipment  organized  and  fixed  so  all  of  it 
works  right  can  save  a  lot  of  time  in  taking 
care  of  the  birds. 

Insulation,  frequently  installed  when  the 
houses  are  empty,  will  help  keep  the  birds 
comfortable  both  in  Summer  and  Winter  and 
is  a  great  aid  in  keeping  the  pens  dry  during 
cold  weather.  The  fill  insulations  in  poultry 
houses  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than 
insulation  boards  because  of  the  high  hu¬ 
midity.  Unless  especially  treated,  insulation 
boards  will  soak  up  moisture,  buckle  and  pull 
out  where  they  are  nailed.  With  fill  insulating, 
always  use  a  vapor  barrier  paper  between  the 
insulating  material  and  the  inside  of  the  house 
so  as  to  keep  the  moisture  from  getting  into 
the  insulating  material. 

Labor-saving  equipment  can  also  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  this  time.  Bulk  feed  bins  are  being 
put  in  on  many  farms.  Where  delivery  is  avail¬ 
able,  this  can  save  a  lot  of  time  in  the  farm 
operation.  Feed  companies  and  county  agents 
will  gladly  advise  on  how  to  install  this  to  best 
advantage.  Mechanical  feeders  are  well  liked 
by  some  poultrymen;  others  prefer  to  hand 
feed  as  it  gives  them  a,  better  check  on  how 
much  the  flock  is  eating. 

(  Continued  on  Page  540 ) 


The  manure  loader  on  the  tractor  is  used  in  cleaning  some  -poultry  houses. 


Poultry  litter  can  he  moved  out  ivith  a  dump  shovel  or  a  garden  tractor. 
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new  principle  termed  greatest  advance  In 

mastitis  treatment  in  nine  years! 

new  Teatube-CORBIOT 

Combining,  for  the  first  time,  HYDROCORTISONE  and  triple  antibiotics 
to  stop  both  the  inflammation  and  infection  of  mastitis! 
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In  corbiot,  the  powerful  inflammation- 
relieving  action  of  hydrocortisone  is  com- 
bined  with  the  well-proved  germ-killing 
action  of  S  antibiotics.  This  is  the  first 

■ 

time  such  a  combination  has  been  made 

available  to  the  nation's  dairy  farmers. 

.  ^  '  •  '  .  ■  .  . ••  ' '  • 

Forty-four  scientific  investigators  in 
agricultural  colleges,  veterinary  schools, 
and  on  farms  have  worked  with  corbiot 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  thorough¬ 
ly  testing  and  proving  its  effectiveness. 


CORBIOT  is  the  only  mastitis  product  which 
has  both  hydrocortisone  to  control  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  antibiotics  to  control  the 
infection.  Together,  they  add  up  to  the 
only  remedy  designed  for  total  treatment 
—  to  help  save  the  udder  for  continued 
full  production. 


In  tests  at  a  leading  university,  one  dose 
was  sufficient  to  clear  up  streptococcic 
mastitis  in  82%  of  the  cases,  get  a  supply 


OP  TEATUBE-CORBIOT  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST 


OR  VETERINARIAN. 
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HOW  CORBIOT  PRESERVES  MILK- PRODUCING  CAPACITY 

Each  quarter  of  the  cow's  udder  con¬ 
tains  thousands  and  thousands  of  tiny 
milk-producing  glands  called  alveoliy 

which  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  openings  and  ducts. 

The  alveoli  are  generously  supplied 
with  blood  through  small  blood  vessels  running 
in  the  loose  tissue  between  the  alveoli. 


Milk  is  made  from  the  ingredients 
brought  to  each  alveolus  by  this 
blood  supply. 


In  mastitis,  germ  infection  in  the  alveolus  is  almost 
always  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  tissue  be¬ 
tween  these  small  glands.  If  this  inflammation  is  not 
promptly  checked,  it  may  lead  to  scarring  of  the  tissue, 
which  blocks  the  blood  supply,  and  in  this  way  per¬ 
manently  reduces  the  milk-producing  power  of  the 
infected  udder. 


HYDROCORTISONE  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
natural  steroid  hormones  against  inflammation.  Each 
Teatube-CORBIOT  contains  a  full  20  mg.  of  hydro¬ 
cortisone  acetate.  The  carefully  designed  combination 
of  3  potent  antibiotics  (PENICILLIN,  NEOMYCIN, 
and  POLYMYXIN)  gives  assurance  of  effective  attack 
against  all  of  the  germs  commonly  associated  with 
mastitis. 


no  other  mastitis  product  on  the  market  contains 
hydrocortisone  to  preserve  the  milk-producing 
capacity  of  the  udder! 


Available  in  10  Gm.  tubes 

•trademark,  REQ.  0.  S.  PAT.  OFF, 


a  product  of 


Upjohn 


research 


Your  veterinarian  is  your  first  line  of  defense  against  animal 
diseases ,  Consult  him  in  regard  to  your  animal  health  problems. 


VETERINARY  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


GAIN  A  YEAR  -  PLANT  NOW! 


STERN’S 


HUM  SIZE 


STRAWS 


50  $ 

plants 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  strawberry! 
_Now  ready  -Stern’s  miracle 
EMPIRE’!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Easy  to  Grow!  Winter  Hardy! 
GUARANTEED 
Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction,  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed!  If  disap¬ 
pointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants 
without  charge! 


Roadside  Melon  Market 


Did  you  ever  wonder  how  much 
the  consuming  public  would  like  to 
buy  fresh  produce  right  from  your 
hands?  Melon-growers  William  and 
Joseph  Parrish  learned  the  answer 
accidentally.  That  was  23  years  ago, 
and  Joe  is  still  cashing  in  on  the 
middleman’s  dollar.  His  fruit  stand 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
LAST  CHANCE!  MAIL  COUPON! 
ORDER  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

HAVE 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 


IF  YOU  PLANT  THESE  NOW,  YOU’LL 
BERRIES  IN  SPRING  '57 

FIELD  R, 

_ _  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order - - ”” 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  FIELD  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  Empire  “PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry 
plants.  If  not  delighted,  you  will  return  my 
money — I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge. 

Check  Amount 

□  50  for  $2.50  Nome  ... 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  500  for  $15.00  AddrCS* - 

□  1000  for  $25.00 
Postpaid 


City, 


State, 


Eleanor  Gilman 
In  return  for  this  natural  roadside 
stand,  Joseph  Parrish  (r.)  pays  a 
friendly  New  York  State  farmer  with 
all  the  melons  he  can  use. 

is  a  maple-shaded  spot  along  Route 
55  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
grosses  around  $20,000  in  a  six- 
week  period. 

It  is  far  in  time,  but  not  in  miles, 
from  where  the  Parrishes’  truck 
collapsed  back  in  1933.  At  the  time, 
they  were  rushing  a  load  of  5,000 
early  muskmelons  north  to  the  farm¬ 
ers’  produce  market  at  Menands, 
N.  Y.  It  happened  on  the  Albany 
Post  Road,  near  Peekskill.  It  was  a 


Saturday  m  June,  repair  parts  were 
impossible  to  get  and  a  load  0f 
perishables  seemed  doomed  to  spoil 
Then  a  motorist  .stopped  a "  few 
seconds  later,  another  car  stopped 
Drivers  had  spotted  the  truck  and  its 
melons.  They  thought  the  Parrishes 
were  peddling  them,  and  they  hun¬ 
gered  for  a  taste  of  luscious  fresh 
fruit  in  advance  of  the  local  season 
The  Parrishes  did  not  argue.  In  fact 
they  quickly  put  up  a  sign  proclaim’ 
mg  they  had  melons  for  sale.  The 
trickle  of  customers  quickly  became 
a  flood. 

That  is  how  it  began,  and  the 
Parrishes  worked  up  to  roaside  sell¬ 
ing  of  as  high  as  20,000  melons  a 
week  off  their  own  65  acres  and 
from  neighbors’  farms. 

For  the  first  12  years,  the 
Parrishes’  melons  were  sold  alon« 
side  Everett  Baxter’s  farm  where  the 
truck  had  broken  down.  Then  this 
fruit  stand  was  moved  to  a  shady 
spot  along  the  busy  highway  out  of 
Poughkeepsie.  Here,  neighboring 
farmer  Edmund  Van  Wyck  is  given 
all  the  melons  he  wants  in  exchange 
for  the  parking  privilege. 

Joseph  Parrish  and  his  three  help¬ 
ers  sell  baskets  containing  eight  to 
12  melons.  Besides  liking  a  drive 
into  the  country,  his  customers 
know  the  melons  are  a  couple  of 
cents  cheaper  than  at  stores.  They 
know,  too,  that  he  brings  only  good 
ones  and  culls  through  the  baskets 
every  morning  to  get  rid  of  any  that 
are  spoiling.  Parrish  stresses  quality, 
and  he  is  pretty  practical  about  it: 
“The  truck  is  only  so  big.  Why  let 
inferior  melons  take  the  space  of 
good  ones?”  William  Gilman 


FREE  BOOK 

OF  GUARANTEED 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Peach  -  Cherry  -  Apple  -  Pear 


PI  || a  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
I  LUv  Trees,  Perennials,  Etc. 


YOU’LL  WANT  TO  PLANT  some  of  these 
Northern  Grown  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for 
huge  harvests  from  a  small  land  area. 
Take  your  choice  of  over  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties— all  guaranteed  to  bear  large  juicy 
fruit  within  two  years.  And  they’re 
priced  right  because  you  buy  direct  from 
the  nursery.  Send  for 
new  FREE  Catalog 
describing  hundreds 
of  hardy  fruit  trees 
(dwarf  and  standard), 
grapes,  berry 
plants,  flower- 
i  n  g  shrubs, 
p  e  r  e  n  nials, 
fast  growing 
shade  trees, 
etc.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  now! 


[-KELLY  BROSn 


I  f  76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN]  | 

I  Dept.  R8A  Dansville,  New  York 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Fall  Color 
Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  * 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

I  Name .  I 

I  Address . . . .  I 

*  City . State . 

Enclose  50<  West  of  the  Mississippi  " 


HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 

AND  ALL  OTHER  FARM  SEEDS  FOR 
SEPTEMBER  SOWING. 

Write  or  Phone  Today  for 

[)  FALL  PRICE  LIST 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  •Seedgrower 
Box  By  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


W  fall  price  list 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

Featuring  Higher  Yielding 

GENESEE  WHEAT 


FOR 


BLUE 

5PRUIE 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In 


— S!  Postpaid;  22  only'  $2’ post-' 
paid.  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  S3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-836,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


4  yr. 


1 


ii[iiiimi  miiiiiiiiii  11  ninimiiiiti  11 1  iiiiiii 

25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 

Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy 
Northern  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches  Tall, 
25  for  $15;  100  for  $50;  or  500  for 
$200. 

W  m.  Robert  McGuire 


P.O.  Box  1024, 


Elizabethton,  Tenn. 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  72nd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

76  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


A  I  I  UAU I  I  V t 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  low  price 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumos.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  Kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Eicher  Road.  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


It  Must  Be  Done  in  August 


While  there  is  a  very  human  ten¬ 
dency  for  gardeners  to  “take  it 
easy”  in  August,  nevertheless  we 
must  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  plants  must  have  prompt  at¬ 
tention  then,  or  a  whole  year  will 
be  lost;  for  no  other  time  will  do. 

If  you  have  never  had  a  patch  of 
Autumn  crocus  (e.  sativus  and  specio- 
sus),  by  all  means  try  some  this 
year.  They  bloom  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber  and  into  October,  quite  oblivious 
to  nipping  frosts.  But,  to  enjoy  this 
welcome  drift  of  color,  you  must 
plant  the  bulbs  in  August,  to  give 
them  time  to  form  some  roots.  The 
bulbs  are  small,  so  set  them  only 
about  IV2  inches  deep,  and  provide 
plenty  of  sand  to  insure  good 
drainage. 

The  meadow  saffron  (colchicum) 
resembles  a  large  crocus  but  really 
belongs  to  the  lily  family,  while  the 
true  crocus  claims  kinship  with  the 
iris.  The  colchicum  is  a  very  per¬ 
sistent  bulb,  blooming  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  whether  it  has  been 
planted  or  not.  Place  it  in  water 
or  even  leave  it  lying  around  most 
anywhere  and  out  will  come  the 
flowers.  Blooming  without  nourish¬ 
ment,  however,  will  exhaust  the 
bulb;  but,  if  you  plant  it  outside 
afterward,  it  will  recuperate  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  bloom  the  following  Fall. 
From  August-planted  bulbs,  you  will 
have  a  mass  of  white,  pink  or  laven¬ 
der  bloom  in  September,  but  with 
no  foliage  then;  that  will  come  the 
following  Spring.  Plant  the  bulbs 
in  deeply  dug,  well-drained  soil  in  a 
sunny  location. 

After  the  oriental  poppy  has 
blossomed  in  June,  it  takes  a  vaca¬ 
tion  during  July  and  August,  disap¬ 
pearing  from  sight  completely.  How¬ 
ever,  it  reappears  in  September, 
starting  into  growth  again.  Thus,  if 
we  are  to  be  successful  in  dividing 
and  transplanting,  we  must  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  dormant  period  and 
act  quickly.  Though  this  plant  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  of  perennials,  there 


is  some  danger  of  crown  rot,  result¬ 
ing  from  water  standing  on  the  plant 
through  the  winter.  Therefore,  when 
planting  the  fleshy  taproot,  a  more 
or  less  sandy  soil  should  be  used 
and  the  dirt  mounded  around  the 
plant  so  that  the  water  will  drain 
away.  The  winter  mulch  should  be 
placed  under  the  leaves  rather  than 
over  the  plant,  since,  being  ever¬ 
green,  they  keep  on  breathing  all 
Winter. 

Because  the  lovely  Madonna  lilies 
require  precisely  the  same  growing 
conditions  as  delphiniums,  we  fre¬ 
quently  combine  them  in  our  bor¬ 
ders.  However,  the  similarity  in  their 
culture  ends  there.  Like  the  orien¬ 
tal  poppy  the  Madonna  lies  dor' 
mant  during  July  and  August,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  June  bloom.  Then  in 
September  it  emerges,  displaying  a 
rosette  of  shiny  evergreen  leaves. 
This  fall  growth  is  necessary  to 
spring  bloom.  However,  what  is  done 
must  be  done  before  this  new  growth 
appears,  that  is,  in  August.  Order 
and  plant  the  bulbs  this  month, 
placing  them  only  two  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  from 
eight  to  10  inches  apart  in  well- 
drained  soil. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  world?  —  Lincoln, 
First  Inaugural  Address,  1861. 
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Hew  York  Strawberry 
Festival 

More  than  20,000  people  turned 
out  recently  for  New  York  State’s 
^■st  strawberry  festival,  held  recent¬ 
ly  in  Brant  in  Western  New  York. 
It  was  such  a  success  that  the  festi¬ 
val  is  destined  to  become  an  annual 
affair. 

The  idea  for  a  strawberry  festival 
started  last  January  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Small  Fruits  Committee  of  the 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice.  Someone  suggested  that  the 
berry  growers  in  the  county  ought 
to  quit  hiding  their  berries  under  a 
bushel  and  go  in  for  a  little  promo¬ 
tion.  The  towns  of  Brant  and  North 
Collins,  Erie  County,  are  well-known 
strawberry  areas,  but  the  growers 
first  took  up  the  idea  only  as  for  a 
small  affair  with  strawberry  short¬ 
cake  and  whipped  cream.  When  the 
idea  began  to  snowball,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  include  Chautauqua  County 
and  make  the  day  the  New  York 
State  Strawberry  Festival.  The  bulk 
of  New  York’s  upstate  strawberry 
production  is  in  the  two  counties. 
Canners  soon  joined  growers  in  mak¬ 
ing  plans.  Imaginations  stretched. 
The  festival  would  have  not  just 
strawberry  shortcake,  but  the 
world’s  largest  strawberry  shortcake. 
There  would  be  50  floats,  a  straw¬ 
berry  queen  and  a  royal  court.  Carl 
S.  Chiavetta,  Brant  postmaster,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  affair;  meet¬ 
ings  ran  into  early  morning  hours. 

None  of  all  the  effort  and  energy 
was  spent  in  vain.  On  Sunday,  the 
big  day,  20,000  people  turned  out  for 
the  parade  and  the  world’s  largest 
shortcake.  Education  exhibits 
showed  new  strawberry  varieties  and 
latest  containers.  Prizes,  running 
into  thousands  of  dollars,  were 
awarded  for  winning  floats  and  win¬ 
ning  berries.  Miss  Penny  Marrano 
of  Perrysburg  was  chosen  Festival 
Queen. 

Proceeds  from  the  festival  are  for 
research  on  strawberry  culture,  on 
testing  for  new  varieties  and  on  ex¬ 
periments  for  improvement  of  straw¬ 
berry  production  in  New  York. 

New  York  State’s  strawberries  are 
better  known  because  of  the  aggres¬ 
siveness  of  growers,  canners  and  al¬ 
lied  men,  all  working  together  as  a 
festival  team.  Strawberry  Festival 
day  was  a  big'  day  this  year  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  And  it  will  be  an 
even  bigger  day  next  year. 

Robert  Dyment 


What1  Is  It  About  Those 
Pennsylvania  Rabbits? 

I  must  write  you  regarding  an 
article  by  M.  L.  D.,  Sr.,  in  your  June 
16  issue  (page  431).  We  had  just 
set  out  a  long,  long  row  of  cabbage 
plants.  I  noticed  the  rabbits  had 
eaten  the  tops  off  several  of  the 
plants.  I  had  just  read  M.L.D.’s  let¬ 
ter  and  immediately  got  busy  with 
water  jugs  and  placed  them  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  row  of  cabbage 
plants  hoping  to  save  them  from  the 
rabbits.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  next 
time  I  looked,  there  wasn’t  one  cab¬ 
bage  plant  that  had  not  been  chewed 
in  spite  of  the  water  jugs. 

Perhaps  our  Pennsylvania  rabbits 
are  not  as  easily  scared  as  the  New 
York  ones.  I  thought  you  would  be 
interested.  a.  p. 

Pennsylvania 


I  must  answer  that  man  who  wrote 
about  putting  glass  jugs  filled  with 
water  in  the  garden  to  keep  rabbits 
and  groundhogs  away.  I  tried  it  and 
also  put  out  plenty  of  tin  cans  but 
with  no  results.  The  rabbits  did  not 
see  them  but  they  seemed  to  smell 
the  vegetables  even  better  and  ate 
up  everything  except  potatoes,  toma¬ 
toes  and  radishes.  The  best  thing 
is  to  trap  them.  I  caught  two  a  few 
days  ago,  and  they  were  mean.  I 
had  to  kill  them.  a.  f. 

Pennsylvania 


1—  row  $860 

2- ROW  $1265 

F.O.B.  FACTORY 


Pick 


high  yields  on  time 


with  your  home-owned 
Corn  Harvester 


Simple  design  gives  you 
big  capacity... low  price 
. . .  low  upkeep 

Timely  picking  in  all  kinds  of  field  conditions 
has  proved  the  outstanding  performance  of 
new  Allis-Chalmers  Corn  Harvester  design. 

Both  the  2-row  mounted  “33”  and  the 
new  1-row,  pull-type  “35”  have  rubber-grip 
husking,  new  “no  choke”  rotary  feeders  that 
keep  a  steady  stream  of  ears  flowing  uniform¬ 
ly  over  the  husking  rolls.  Adjustable  stripper 
plates  protect  ears  and  give  you  less  shelling 


of  butts  and  tips  .  .  .  less  damage  to  small  ears 
.  . .  more  corn  in  the  wagon! 

The  mounted  “33”  is  easy  on  .  .  .  easy 
off  WD-45,  WD  or  WC  Tractors.  Its  weight 
is  balanced  over  the  tractor’s  rear  axle.  Work¬ 
ing  parts  are  low  and  fully  shielded  for  safety. 
It’s  the  only  mounted  picker  with  rotary  feed¬ 
ers  above  the  main  rolls,  rubber-on-rubber 
husking,  and  corn-saving  stripper  plates  ad¬ 
justable  from  the  tractor  seat. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  show 
you  how  either  one  of  these  Corn  Harvesters 
gives  non-stop  performance  in  high-yielding 
corn  whether  standing  or  down  and  tangled. 


NEW  CORN  SNAPPERS  —  2-row  mounted  Model  “34”  or 
1-row  pull-type  Model  “36”  with  smooth  rubber  rolls  available 
in  areas  where  snapping  is  preferred  to  husking. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


New  1-row  pull-type  Model  “35” 
Corn  Harvester  for  Allis-Chalmers 
CA  and  other  tractors  of  similar  size. 

2-row,  low-mounted  Model  “33” 
Corn  Harvester  for  Allis-Chalmers  ^ 
WD-45,  WD  or  WC  Tractors. 


In  New  York  State  they’re  an  important 
cash  crop.  Now  complete  is  the  harvest  of 

Peas  for  Processing 


jiMPIRE  State  farmers  pro¬ 
duce  a  big  mess  of  peas 
every  year.  Even  this  sea¬ 
son  when  the  planting  was 
reduced  some  10  per  cent 
I  below  1955,  the  crop  totals 
•  over  20,000  acres.  By  far 
the  bigger  portion  of  the  peas  is  for 
processing — this  year  it  was  88  per 
cent,  and  most  of  it  is  in  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Counties  of  Genesee, 
Livingston  and  Wyoming  and  their 
surrounding  areas.  New  York  ranks 
sixth  among  all  the  States  in  acreage 
of  peas  for  processing;  last  year  its 
pack  of  shelled  processing  peas  came 
to  19,520  tons,  an  average  of  about 
1,850  pounds  from  each  acre.  Pro¬ 
cessing  includes  canning,  freezing 
and  bottling  or  jarring  as  baby  foods. 
Drying  of  peas  is  not  considered 
processing. 

This  year’s  average  yield  in  New 
York  was  expected  to  be  down  to 


R.  V.  Call,  Jr.,  (L)  and  William 
Stempfle,  NYCCGC  secretary,  ex¬ 
amine  peas  for  quality. 


1,750  pounds  because  of  cold,  wet 
weather  early  in  the  growing  season. 
Combined  with  the  2,000-acre  cut  in 
plantings,  this  led  to  an  early  predic¬ 
tion  of  16,980  tons  of  shelled  green 
peas.  And  the  prediction  appears  to 
have  been  actually  borne  out:  by 
late  last  month  the  supply  looked 
“scant.”  According  to  Charles  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  superintendent  of  a  Genesee 
County  cannery,  there  was  a  “poor 
run  of  peas”  because  of  spring  and 
early  summer  rains.  Fieldman  Ray¬ 
mond  Sierk  reported  that  the  best 
yields  were  not  over  1.5  tons  per 
acre.  The  top  price  for  processing 
peas,  as  negotiated  into  contracts  by 
the  N.  Y.  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Co-op.,  for  its  producer  members, 
was  about  $140  a  ton.  This  was  for 
peas  with  a  tenderometer  reading  of 
90;  N.Y.C.C.G.C.  was  also  able  to 
establish  a  floor  of  $85  a  ton  for  its 
members. 

Actual  production  of  green  peas 
is  not  too  difficult.  Early  planting  is 
important  and  timely  harvest  is 
crucial.  According  to  Mr.  Sierk,  even 
this  year  farmers  who  were  able  to 
get  peas  in  early  “got  good  yields.” 
Cutting  when  the  peas  are  tender  is 
the  chief  means  of  obtaining  top 
price.  It  is  true  that  weight  may  go 
up  with  maturity,  but  gross  usually 
goes  down  due  to  lower  quality  and 
price. 

In  Caledonia,  Livingston  County, 
Edward  Leatherstitch  and  sons  Wil¬ 
liam  and  James  grew  200  acres  of 
Laxtons  and  Freezer  33’s  this  year 
with  absolutely  no  fertilizer  on  their 
rich  Genesee  silt  loam.  Drilling  the 
peas  in  seven-inch  rows  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  bushels  to  the  acre, 


Leatherstitch  found  nothing  further 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  crop  except  a  little  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  then  the  harvesting.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  not  found  weed 
sprays  “too  satisfactory”  in  peas,  he 
has  seen  that  peas  themselves  act  as 
an  excellent  ouster  of  mustard;  they 
are  cut  so  early  that  mustard  has  no 
chance  to  go  to  seed.  After  cutting, 
the  Leatherstitches  usually  disc  the 
pea  land  and  then  put  in  winter  bar¬ 
ley  or  rye.  If  the  peas  would  have 
any  insect  or  disease  trouble — R.  V. 
Call  of  Batavia  over  in  Genesee 
County  says,  “Spraying  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  peas  nine  years  out  of  10,” 
the  freezing  plant  to  which  Leather¬ 
stitch  ships  his  peas  in  Avon  would 
“go  half”  on  aerial  application  of 
pesticides;  the  cost  might  come  to 
$3.00  an  acre.  At  the  plant,  incoming 
peas  are  inspected  for  weevils;  and 
aphids  might  be  detected  as  trouble¬ 
some  in  the  field.  According  to 
Thomas  Wakefield  of  the  Avon 
freezing  plant,  parathion  and  DDT 
would  be  used  for  weevils — “there 
were  very  few  this  year” — and  rote- 
none  for  aphids.  In  addition  to  their 
income  from  the  shelled  peas,  the 
Leatherstitches  also  gain  extra  cash 
from  the  sale  of  pea  vine  silage  to 
local  livestock  farmers  at  $3.50  or  so 
a  ton  in  Winter.  So  voluminous  is 


the  Leatherstitch  pea  harvest  that 
the  freezing  plant  has  set  up  f0ur 
permanent  viner-shellers  right  on 
the  property.  Last  year  the  Leather¬ 
stitch  silage  income  came  to  about 
$1,200.  Ut 
Westward  at  My-T- Acres  farm  R 
V.  Call  and  Sons  do  fertilize  their 
Surprise  and  Perfection  peas.  This 
season  they  banded  some  500  pounds 
of  10-10-10  per  ache  at  seeding,  then 
topdressed  100  pounds  of  ammonium 
nitrate  from  an  airplane  as  the  peas 
began  to  blossom.  They  use  one  of 
the  dinitro  chemicals  effectively  as  a 
pre-emergent  weed  killer.  According 
to  Robert  Call,  Jr.,  peas  are  usually 


Loading  peas  onto  trucks  is  simple 
enough  with  a  standard  hay  loader. 


Left:  This  is  the  kind  of  huge  silage  pile  that  pea  vines  make.  The  vines  are 
preserved  for  winter  livestock  feed  by  fermentation  processes  common  to 
any  other  silage.  Right:  At  the  end  of  the  whole  operation  are  the  good 
green  peas  ready  for  washing,  cooking  or  freezing,  and  packaging. 


Syracuse,  N.Y.  SEPTEMBER  1-8  Exif  39-Thruway 


Don't  Miss  These  Exciting  Features: 


*  Auto  Racing:  Midgets,  Sept.  1;  Stock, 
Sept.  3;  NASCAR  100-Mile,  Sept.  6;  100- 
Mile  Big  Car,  Sept.  8. 

k  Largest  Cattle  Show  in  the  East. 

k  Rodeo  Daily,  Featuring  Pancho  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Midnight. 

k  Auto  Thrill  Shows  Daily. 


★  Bartlett's  Water  Ski  Show. 

k  Free  Band  Concerts  Twice  Daily. 

k  Large  Exhibit  of  Bulk  Milk  Tanks. 

k  Free  Aerial  Acts  and  Fireworks  Nightly. 

k  Horse  Pulling  Contest,  Sept.  7  &  8. 

k  Forty  Foot  Waterfall  and  Gigantic  Conser¬ 
vation  Exhibit. 


— and  Thousands  of  Other  Exhibits  and  Shows 


ADVANCE  TICKET  SALE 

ON  SALE  NOW  THRU  AUGUST  31  FOR  HALF 
PRICE  AT  ALL  SHELL  AND  ATLANTIC  STATIONS 


(4 Todays  Resources  Are  Tomorrows  Heritage" 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Some  of 
the  reasons 

why  —  UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3. 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices.'' 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-826  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ALL  IMPROVED 

"EASY-ALL" 

COMFORT  STALL 


See  your  STANDARD  Dealer  or  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog.  —  STANDARD  EQUIP. 
Inc,  Dept.  DB-12E,  BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND 


GET  RESULTS! 


WEB  GUARANTEES  IMMEDIATE, 
JTU R E  RELIEF  — 

OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

You  buy  more  than  jus' 
another  support  wher 
you  buy  a  famous  Wet 
Truss — you  buy  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteec 
results.  Web’s  patented  construction  has 
brought  relief  to  thousands.  Often  recom¬ 
mended  by  physicians. 


READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

"I  have  worn  my  WEB  Truss  continually  for  two 
years.  I  am  painting,  lifting  and  climbing  with  feel¬ 
ing  of  support”  .  .  .  I.C.L. — Olean,  N.Y. 

”1  have  been  wearing  the  truss  since  it  arrived.  I 
find  it  very  comfortable  compared  to  the  one  I  was 
wearing  before.”  ...  Dr.  G.C.R.— Burlington,  Vt. 
”My  rupture  is  all  but  cured  since  I  started  to  wear 
the  Web.”  .  .  .  J.A.R. — Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Write  for  FREE  book  on  rupture  core 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.!J“U. 


School  Buses 

We  are  running  out  of  buses  very 
fast  and  we  urgently  suggest  that 
you  order  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have: 


5  FORDS  —  B700  —  60  PASSENGER 
10  CHEV.  —  6802  —  54  PASSENGER 
10  I  NT.  —  1803  & 

S1703  —  60  PASSENGER 


TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr.  —  Pioneer  3-4437 


BEST 


TEST 


“Early  Detection” 
may  save  a  good 
cow.  Sold  all  over 
the  World.  50 
Brom  Thymol  Mas¬ 
titis  Detectors  for 
SI. 00. 

Corn.,  Sidway  Bldg.,  Buffalo  3.  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  '<£•}  7  ^ 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Bumps  3.000  GPH:  4S0  GPH  80’ high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25’  well.  TJe*  1/6  to  %  bp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9,N.J. 


August  18,  1956 


followed  by  wheat  or  winter  barley 
in  the  usual  rotation;  occasionally  a 
quick  crop  of  cucumbers  may  inter¬ 
cede,  A  standard  rotation  at  the 
Calls’  is  corn,  peas  and  wheat.  In 
their  “good  combination  of  canning 
crops,”  however  —  beets,  cabbage, 
corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans  and  car¬ 
rots — there  may  be  changes.  Pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage  and  peas,  the  Calls 
find,  all  do  well  on  soils  essentially 
of  limestone  origin.  According  to 
Mr.  Call,  peas  “are  not  too  bad  as  a 
crop.”  “You  gross  $150  an  acre,”  he 
says,  “and  they  cost  $100  to  grow.” 
Seed,  pre-treated  with  chloranil, 
costs  some  $32  an  acre. 

William  Coyne  and  Sons  in  nearby 
Avon  are  primarily  dairy  and  sheep 
farmers  who  gi'ow  seven  acres  of 
peas  to  get  good  vine  silage  back 
from  the  cannery  in  Winter  at  $2.00 
a  ton.  Leland  Close,  who  grows  28 


From  the  chutes  of  these  viner- 
shellers  come  pea  vines  for  silage. 
Edward  Leatherstitch  takes  a  brief 
rest  from  vining  operations  at  his 
Caledonia,  Livingston  County,  farm. 

acres  of  Perfections  and  Freezers, 
also  in  Avon,  can  recall  when  Italian 
women  picked  all  the  pods  by  hand 
from  the  vines.  Now  he  and  most 
growers  cut  the  whole  pea  plant  by 
mowing  machines  with  swathers  at¬ 
tached.  Later  the  plants  are  loaded 
with  hayloaders  onto  dump  trucks 
which  take  them  to  vineries  for 
shucking  out,  washing,  grading  and 
preserving. 

As  satisfying  as  peas  are  to  the 
total  crop  production  plans  of  many 
New  York  State  farmers,  their  acre¬ 
age  is  on  the  decline.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  grows  more  and  more, 
and  Minnesota,  Maryland,  California 
and  Idaho  are  also  climbing.  Even  | 
in  regard  to  the  “no-spray,  no-ferti¬ 
lizer”  advantages  on  some  farms  in 
nearby  areas,  Donald  B.  Ingersoll  of 
the  East  Pembroke  Canning  Corp. 
remarks:  “Peas  are  ticklish  in  New 
York;  acreage  keeps  going  down,  i 
1946  was  the  last  big  crop.”  The ; 
reason  for  the  decline  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine.  Farmers  like  the  crop — 
and  consumers  like  New  York  State 
peas;  it  is  said  that  no  State  can  top 
them  for  quality.  And  prices,  all  in 
all,  have  not  been  bad.  Yet  peas  do 
not  produce  a  big  gross  or  a  big  net 1 
per  acre,  and  other  crops  can  be 
more  profitable.  Moreover,  peas  are 
a  spring  crop;  they  must  go  into  the 
ground  early.  They  do  need  some 
warmth,  however,  and,  as  stated  by 
one  observer  in  Western  New  York, 
“We  don’t  have  Springs  any  more.” 

Whatever  their  future,  peas  are 
an  important  processing  crop  in  New 
York  State  today.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


Use  for  Old  Com  Planter 

A  hand-operated  corn  planter  is  a 
handy  item  to  use  for  gardening.  Fill 
the  planter  with  fertilizer  and  use  it 
for  feeding  plants.  This  is  especially 
valuable  for  strawberry  plants  that 
need  side  dressing'  with  chemical  fer-  i 
tilizers.  It  is  also  good  on  flowering 
plants  like  delphinium,  peonies  and 
phlox  which  need  plant  food  now 
and  again.  A  good  wetting  down  fol¬ 
lowing  application  hastens  the  good 
effect  of  the  fertilizer  on  the  plants. 

F.  B. 


There  are  two  times  in  a  man’s 
life  when  he  should  not  speculate: 
when  he  can’t  afford  it,  and  when 
he  can.  —  Mark  Twain,  Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’s  New  Calendar. 


wo 

MITES 

mean 

better  crops! 


and 


control 


mites 


with 


ARAMITE 


There’s  more  money  for  you  from  better  crops.  A  small  per-acre 
investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big  dollar  difference.  Year  after 
year,  field  results  nationwide  prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you 
can  expect  with  Aramite  — the  safest,  best-known  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species  including 
Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites.  Equally  effective  on 
melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches,  and  ornamentals.  It  is 
compatible  with  most  insect  and  fungus-killing  chemicals,  has  longer 
residual  activity  and  is  non-hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

For  more  than  19  fruit  and  vegetable  non-fodder  crops,  including 
lima  beans,  the  Miller  Amendment  (Public  Law  518)  has  approved 
Aramite  with  a  tolerance  established  of  one  part  in  a  million. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


t  ol  ttL  ANU  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

•  Tel.  HUbbard  7-401 8 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE 

TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new84page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  103.  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelef 
Hit  With 
Cushioned, 
Comfort 


FORD 

'"mounted 

CORN  PICKERS 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 
FORD  TRACTOR  AND 
IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


TESTS 

PROVE 

IT! 
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Fruit  Growers  in  the 


Hudson  Valley  unite  in  a 

Hail  Control  Program 


H|N  experiment  of  unusual 
and  possibly  far  reaching 
interest  is  under  way  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Hav¬ 
ing  suffered  heavy  losses 
by  hail  year  after  year, 
valley  orchardists  have 
turned  to  hail  prevention.  We  say 
“experiment”  advisedly  since  hail 
control  is  so  new  that  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  doubtless  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  learned.  In  fact  this  is 
the  first  attempt  at  control  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  by  scientific  methods  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  similar  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  in  operation  in  a  sugar 
beet  area  in  Nebraska  for  three 


years.  Results  have  been  encourag¬ 
ing. 

Valley  orchardists  have  set  up  a  co¬ 
operative  for  the  special  purpose  of 
contracting  with  a  weather  modifica¬ 
tion  corporation  in  California  to  do 
the  job.  For  $60,000  the  corporation 
has  agreed  to  protect  an  area  70 
miles  long  by  20  miles  wide,  extend¬ 
ing  from  a  little  below  Albany  on 
the  north  to  the  Hudson  Highlands 
on  the  south,  or  the  approximate  lo¬ 
cation  of  Newburgh.  The  area  ex¬ 
tends  for  about  10  miles  in  width 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  with  some 
local  variations.  The  protection 
period  extends  from  July  1  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  close  to  the  end  of  the  har- 


vesjt  period  and  the  season  of  prob- 
abfe  hail.  The  money  was  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription  among  the 
larger  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 
Persons  not  caring  to  subscribe  get 
the  same  protection  free. 

The  corporation  moved  in  at  the 
appointed  time,  set  up  a  radar  sta¬ 
tion  from  which  to  scan  the  skies 
for  storm  clouds,  and  more  than  80 
land-based  gas  burners  at  strategic 
points  with  which  they  would  throw 
minute  particles  of  silver  nitrate  into 
the  threatening  clouds  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  hail.  A  plane  is 
also  at  hand  with  which  to  fly  near 
or  into  clouds  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  temperature  and  other 
conditions  close  at  hand  and  dis¬ 
tributing  nitrate  particles  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  provided  by  the  ground 
burners. 

All  was  quiet  and  normal  until 
about  eleven  o’clock,  Saturday,  July 
14.  Suddenly  threatening  clouds 
worked  up  over  the  Catskills.  Low 
rumbles  emanating  from  the  moun¬ 


Soil  from  a  field  where  no  program  of  maintaining  humus 
has  been  followed .  When  saturated  with  water,  soil  be¬ 
comes  a  sticky,  tight,  concrete-like  mass. 


Soil  taken  from  a  field  rich  in  humus  remains  open  and 
porous  when  subjected  to  the  same  test. 

Photos:  Soil  Conservation  Service 


SOIL  SCIENTISTS  AND  SUCCESSFUL  GROWERS 
RECOMMEND  PLOW  DOWN  WITH  CYANAMID  AS... 


Bosic  Way  to  Build  Humus 


Organic  matter  like  straw  and  stubble,  other 
crop  refuse  and  cover  crops  is  a  natural  source 
of  humus.  And  humus,  as  you  know,  is  a  great 
money-maker.  It  improves  the  condition  of  your 
soil,  provides  nitrogen  slowly  and  continuously 
for  maximum  yields.  But  nature  needs  help. 
The  natural  rotting  of  organic  matter  when 
plowed  down  alone  takes  a  long  time,  and  will 
actually  steal  nitrogen  from  your  crop  until 
rotting  is  complete. 

Cyanamid  an  ideal  plow-down  fertilizer 

Because  organic  matter  takes  up  nitrogen  while 
it  is  rotting,  it  is  important  to  add  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  at  plow  down.  Such  a  plow-down  fer¬ 
tilizer  must  supply  soil  bacteria  with  the  foods 
they  need  in  the  right  proportions  for  fast, 
complete  rotting  of  organic  matter.  Cyanamid 
supplies  just  the  right  balanced  diet  of  nitrogen 
and  calcium  for  soil  bacteria.  Instead  of  rotting 
slowly  and  starving  your  crop,  Cyanamid- 
treated  plant  refuse  or  cover  crops  rot  fast  into 
a  storehouse  of  plant  food  for  faster  crop  growth 
and  reward  you  with  maximum  yields. 

A  balanced  diet  for  soil  bacteria 

Each  ton  of  Cyanamid  supplies  21%  nitrogen — 


in  leach-resistant  form — plus  as  much  calcium 
as  a  ton  of  ground  limestone.  These  are  ideal 
proportions  for  humus-forming  bacterial  action. 
The  nitrogen  gets  your  crops  off  to  a  better 
start  and  stays  with  them  until  harvest.  For 
most  crops,  on  most  soils,  plow  down  with 
Cyanamid  actually  makes  side-  or  top-dressing 
of  the  following  crop  unnecessary.  And  the  cal¬ 
cium  also  neutralizes  soil  acidity. 

Granular  form  a  big  advantage 

Cyanamid  is  in  free-flowing,  granular  form,  and 
can  be  applied  with  regular  spreading  equip¬ 
ment  any  time  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  land. 

Proved  in  tests  and  long  grower  use 

The  importance  of  plow  down  with  Cyanamid 
for  good  soil  management  and  the  increased 
yields  and  profits  that  result  are  widely  recog¬ 
nized.  Tests  and  successful  grower  experiences 
have  proved  the  value  of  plow  down  with 
Cyanamid.  You  can  prove  this  for  yourself. 
Test  it  yourself  on  part  of  your  acreage  or  on  all. 
Cyanamid  is  now  readily  available  from  all 
good  fertilizer  dealers. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

For  information  on  how  to  use  AERO®  Cyanamid ,  Granular  for  plow  down3 
write  to  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division , 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  free  Humus  booklet. 


tain  glens  sent  housewives  scurry¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  young  poultry  and 
close  the  doors  and  windows,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “Aye!  ’Tis  old  Hendrick 
Hudson  and  his  crew,  up  to  their 
game  of  tenpins  again,”  even  as  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers  have  done 
since  the  days  of  Rip  VanWinkle. 

But  it  was  more  than  Hendrick 
and  his  crew  playing  tenpins.  Three 
was  hail  in  those  clouds  and  it  fell 
in  damaging  amounts  on  the  pro¬ 
tected  area.  One  large  orchardist 
imported  damage  up  to  $10,000;  an¬ 
other  suffered  somewhat  less.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  hail  was  limited  and 
the  pellets  were  not  large,  as  hail¬ 
stones  go.  The  corporation  does  not 
guarantee  against  hail,  nor  does  it 
write  hail  insurance.  It  goes  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  agree  to  use  the  best 
known  methods  for  hail  control  and 
to  refund  to  each  subscriber  the 
amount  he  put  into  the  pool  in  the 
event  that  he  suffers  hail  damage  to 
that  amount. 

Far  from  being  discour-aged  by 
this  lack  of  perfect  success,  the  grow¬ 
er's  are  rather  jubilant  that  injury 
was  no  more  widespread  or  severe 
than  it  was.  They  are  inclined  to 
rate  the  experiment  as  a  success  so 
far  and,  if  no  further  damage  oc¬ 
curs,  they  will  be  quite  well  pleased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  doing  the  work  offers  plausibJe 
excuses.  The  radar  equipment  had 
been  damaged  by  a  storm  the  previ¬ 
ous  evening  and  was  not  operating 
with  full  efficiency  to  pick  up  the 
storm  threat  as  quickly  as  otherwise 
might  have  been  done.  There  was 
delay  in  reaching  some  of  the  80- 
odd  cooperators  by  phone  to  tell 
them  to  turn  on  their  generators. 
Lack  of  experience  in  the  local  area 
may  be  a  factor  which  can  be  over¬ 
come.  The  Catskill  Mountains  may 
be  tricky. 

Other  cash  crop  areas,  such  as 
the  tobacco  farmers  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  valley  and  the  fruit  and 
canning  crops  farmers  of  Western 
New  York,  are  watching  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  acute  interest.  If  hail 
control  is  good,  they  want  it.  In 
fact,  all  farming  areas  will  want  it. 
The  cost  of  protection,  when  spread 
over  large  areas,  is  negligible  when 
compared  with  the  damage  done 
by  severe  hail  storms.  The  question 
still  to  be  resolved  is:  “Does  it  pro¬ 
tect?”  Frank  Lacy 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cherries  in  Western  Pa. 

Cherry  growers  of  Erie  County, 
Pa.,  have  elected  Harold  Buch- 
holz,  Middle  Road,  North  East,  to 
represent  them  on  the  directorate  of 
the  National  Red  Cherry  Institute, 
Chicago,  Ill.  The  Institute,  which  pro¬ 
motes  cherries  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  given  recognition  to  Erie 
County  as  one  of  the  country’s  im¬ 
portant  areas  for  production  of 
cherries. 

Surveys  reveal  great  increases  in 
tree  plantings  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  nation  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  about  250,000  tons  of  cherries 
by  1961.  Under  plans  drawn  up  by 
the  various  cherry  associations,  each 
grower  will  contribute  $2.00  per  ton 
for  advertising  and  promotion,  r.  d. 


Malcolm  Hall,  Hartfield,  N.  Y.,  is 


shown  with  a  few  of  the  more  than 
108  ribbons,  trophys  and  plaques 
that  he  has  won  in  various  agricul¬ 
tural  and  4 -H  contests. 
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Farm  Work  Shop 

By  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


Kinds  of  Heating  Systems 

One  of  my  problems  is  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  new  heating  system.  I  had 
planned  to  install  an  oil  furnace 
hot  air  plant  but  have  been  told  that 
the  new  automatic  coal-burning  fur¬ 
naces  are  now  as  efficient  and  as 
automatic  as  oil  burners,  but  there 
is  still  the  problem  of  ashes  to  carry 
out  with  coal. 

Are  the  automatic  coal  furnaces  as 
good  as  they  say  they  are?  w.  d.  m. 

An  automatic  coal-burning  furnace 
might  be  more  economical  and  just 
as  efficient  as  an  oil-burning  heater. 
The  first  item  in  importance  is  the 
matter  of  design.  Does  the  installer 
have  the  ability  to  choose  the  cor¬ 
rect  equipment  to  meet  your  needs? 
This  is  fundamental  whether  the 
system  is  oil-fired  or  coal-fired.  The 
decision  may  very  well  rest  on  the 
quality  of  service  from  the  company 
that  makes  the  installation. 

There  are  many  excellent  warm 
air  heating  plants  on  the  market — 
more  economical  to  install  and  main¬ 
tain  than  hot  water  or  steam.  This 
is  not  to  say  they  are  therefore  su¬ 
perior  to  hot  water  or  steam. 

One  of  the  defects  of  oil-fired 
warm  air  systems  is  the  intermittent 
firing  of  the  burner.  This  problem  is 
minimized  to  some  extent  in  auto¬ 
matic  coal  firing  but  there  is  not  the 
body  of  burning  fuel  as  in  a  hand- 
fired  furnace.  Warm  air  heat  is  quick 
to  respond  and,  if  properly  designed, 
properly  sized  and  equipped  to  heat 
a  specific  building,  gives  very  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

You  would  be  well  advised  to  con¬ 
sult  with  several  reliable  heating 
contractors.  When  you  have  chosen 
one,  rely  on  his  experience  and  good 
judgment  to  give  you  the  best  value 
for  your  investment. 


Cement  Paint  for 
Waterproofing 

I  built  a  cottage  with  the  north 
wall  of  concrete  blocks,  containing 
chimney;  the  three  remaining  walls 
conventional  frame  construction. 
The  block  wall  gets  quite  wet  dur¬ 
ing  the  storm  season,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  heat  the  place.  I  am  consider¬ 
ing  what  to  do  about  this  wall. 
Plastering  would  be  too  complicated 
and  expensive.  Could  the  water¬ 
proofing  copper-base  paint,  which  is 
recommended  for  waterproofing  in¬ 
side  cellar  walls,  be  used  outside? 

New  York  h.  l.  d. 

There  are  several  good  cement- 
water  paint  compounds  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  can  be  obtained  at  any 
building  materials  yard.  Use  at 
least  two  coats  of  them.  Your 
problem  may  continue  to  be  partially 
bothersome  even  after  waterproof¬ 
ing;  that  is,  there  is  apt  to  be  con¬ 
densation.  If  this  is  the  case,  you 
may  have  to  fur  the  wall  and  apply 
wallboard  as  pine  paneling.  In  other 
words,  the  surface  temperature  of 
this  wall  must  be  increased  to  re¬ 
duce  condensation. 


YEAR-ROUND  MONEYMAKER 

FOR  E.  W.  BENSCHNEIDER 


Quonset  40  x  80  farm  machinery  service  and  repair  center  with 
storage  space  on  the  E.  W .  Benschneider  farm  near  Payne,  Ohio. 


Rirtitioned  as  a  service  and 
repair  center  plus  machinery  storage  space, 
the  attractive  Quonset  40  x  80  on  the  E.  W. 
Benschneider  farm  saves  money  all  year 
long.  Mr.  Benschneider  says,  "I’ve  found 
that  the  building  has  saved  me  a  good  deal 
of  money.  In  bad  weather,  when  I  would 
have  been  idle,  I’ve  been  able  to  do  a  lot  of 
repair  work  that  would  have  cost  plenty  if 
I  had  to  pay  mechanics  for  it.” 

Protected  from  the  weather,  Mr.  Ben- 
schneider’s  machinery  actually  requires 
fewer  repair  jobs  and  stays  in  top  condition 
longer  for  better  trade-in  value.  Capital 
investment  for  machinery  is  reduced  since 


Interior  view  of  Mr.  Benschneider’ s  Quonset  shows 
a  partition  that  separates  machinery  storage  space 
from  the  repair  and  service  center  area.  Storage  space 
easily  accommodates  his  four  tractors,  corn  picker, 
combine  and  farm  trailer.  Besides  its  low  heating 
costs,  Mr.  Benschneider  particularly  likes  the  Quon¬ 
set  clear-span  interior  for  maximum  storage  and 
working  space.  And  his  experience  has  proved  that 
building  maintenance  costs  are  extremely  low. 


fewer  trades  are  necessary  when  machinery 
is  kept  in  good  condition. 

Aside  from  the  economic  advantages,  Mr. 
Benschneider  is  highly  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  his  Quonset  on  the  farm¬ 
stead,  since  it  blends  so  well  with  his  re¬ 
cently  completed  ranch  home. 

For  further  information  see  your  nearest 
Quonset  dealer  or  send  the  convenient 
coupon  below. 


Chamber  for  Sump  Pump 

I  recently  purchased  a  sump  pump 
for  my  cellar  and  would  like  to  know 
the  best  way  to  install  it — proper  size 
of  hole,  depth,  etc.  e.  e.  h. 

A  sump  pump  should  be  installed 
in  a  hole  that  is  lined  to  make  seams, 
makes  the  best  job.  If  you  use  a 
sewer  tile,  the  bottom  should  be 
sealed  with  concrete.  The  joint  be¬ 
tween  the  concrete  and  the  tile  can 
be  sealed  with  asphalt  waterproof¬ 
ing  roofing  compound.  The  size  of 
the  hole  is  governed  by  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  disposed  of.  If  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  are  involved,  a 
large  capacity  will  reduce  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  the  pump  will 
operate.  For  average  conditions — a 
few  gallons  a  day,  a  24-inch  tile 
should  suffice. 


WHICH  NEW  YORK  DEALER  IS  NEAREST  YOU? 

ANDOVER:  Ford  &  Peckham.  Phone:  2555 

BATAVIA:  Genesee  Building  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin. 

Phone:  1177  or  1178 

JAMESTOWN:  Chautauqua  Steel  Building  Co.,  P.O.  Box  755. 

Phone:  Lakewood  3925 

LOCKPORT:  C.  B.  Whitemore  Company,  1  Hawley  Street.  Phone:  3-5411 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Waldvogel  Brothers,  Inc.,  202  East  44th  Street.  • 
Phone:  Murray  Hill  2-0680 

ROCHESTER:  Farmers  Metal  Building  Co.,  380  Exchange  Street. 

Phone:  Locust  9420  or  Culver  5192 

SCHENECTADY:  Capitol  District  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  961  Maple  Avenue. 
Phone:  2-4844 

SYRACUSE:  Syracuse  Steel  Buildings  Co.,  427  Liberty  St. 

Phone:  Syracuse  2-6171 

WARWICK:  Orange  and  Sussex  Steel  Corp.,  10-12  West  St. 

Phone:  Warwick  55-7661 


529  WATERTOWN:  Afsco  Specialties,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  273. 

Phone:  Watertown  2875 


•  Buyers  may  use  the  easy  Stran-Steel 
Purchase  Plan — %  down  and  a  full  5  years 
to  pay  balance. 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

Detroit  29,  Michigan  •  A  Unit  of 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Send  this  coupon  to  your 
dealer  or  to: 

Stran-Steel  Corporation 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 
Send  me  your  booklet, 
"Stran-Steel  Farm  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Repair  Center.” 


Name_ - - 

Address - Phone 

City  and  State _ _ — 

56-SS-49F 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  olten  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“ Chiselling 99  Is  the  Only  Word 

I  am  one  of  several  dairy  farmers  who  ship 
their  milk  to  the  North  Blenheim  Creamery  in 
Schoharie  County.  This  is  a  non-pool  plant  and 
all  the  milk  goes  to  New  Jersey  where  it  is  sold 
by  Tuscan  Dairy  of  Union,  the  parent  company. 
If  my  monthly  slips  mean  anything,  all  my  milk 
is  sold  100  per  cent  fluid.  For  some  time  now, 
North  Blenheim  has  been  paying  us  five  cents 
over  the  Federal  Order  blend  price  but,  since 
we  are  in  a  2% -cent  plus  freight  zone,  the  net 
premium  is  only  2Vz  cents  a  cwt.  As  you  know, 
there  was  a  40-cent  boost  in  the  Class  I  price  in 
New  Jersey  on  June  1,  and  another  40  cents  July 
1.  When  we  producers  did  not  receive  any  in¬ 
crease  in  our  June  price  and  asked  Tuscan  “Why 
not?”,  Tuscan  offered  us  an  additional  five  cents 
beginning  July  1  —  this  in  spite  of  the  80-cent 
boost  in  the  producer  price  and  the  half-cent  a 
quart  increase  in  the  retail  price  begining  July  1. 
We  thought  this  unfair  and  insisted,  at  the  very 
least,  on  a  25-cent  increase.  Because  we’ve  heard 
nothing  further  from  Tuscan,  we  farmers  are 
pretty  sore  about  the  way  we’re  being  pushed 
around  and  already  we’re  looking  for  a  new  mar¬ 
ket.  One  New  York  dealer  under  Order  27  has 
offered  us  a  substantial  premium  over  the  blend 
price,  so  we  know  we’ve  got  a  salable  product.  At 
the  same  time  we’ve  aware  that  “the  devil  you 
know  is  better  than  the  devil  you  don’t  know”, 
Schoharie  County  (N.  Y.)  Dairy  Farmer 

Here,  if  we  ever  saw  one,  is  a  typical  case 
of  milk  dealer  price  manipulation  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  producers.  We  hope  it  is  a  case  where 
the  farmers  involved  understand:  (1)  the 
value  of  their  product;  ( 2 )  the  dealer’s  use  of, 
and  basic  need  for,  their  milk;  and  (3)  that, 
standing  together,  they  can  gain  a  lot  more 
than  by  operating  alone. 

If  Tuscan  Dairy,  operating  in  New  Jersey, 
had  to  buy  its  milk  from  New  Jersey  dairy¬ 
men,  it  would  be  paying  $1.87  a  cwt.  more 
than  it  is  now  paying  at  North  Blenheim. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Tuscan  put  this 
plant  under  the  New  York  Order,  it  would 
have  to  account  to  the  pool  —  and  pay  —  for 
all  its  milk  at  the  Class  I-C  price  which  for 
June  and  July  was  17 ¥2  cents  more  than  the 
price  actually  paid  by  this  dealer. 

So  Tuscan,  being  a  100  per  cent  fluid  dealer, 
keeps  its  non-pool  plant  in  New  York,  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  no  authority  for  any  minimum 
price,  is  receiving  an  extra  23  cents  a  cwt.  at 
the  retail  level,  and  feeds  out  only  a  few 
pennies  to  its  shippers  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
them  in  line.  Obviously,  this  dealer  forgets, 
as  most  dealers  do,  that  there  can  be  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  producers 
the  “going  wage.”  He  forgets,  too,  that  the 
Federal  Order  sets  minimum  prices  only.  And 
particularly  does  he  forget  that  dairymen  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  better  and  quicker  results  when  they 
act  together. 

This  case  points  up  the  unfortunate  need, 
because  of  lack  of  effective  producer  organi¬ 
zation,  for  regulation  of  milk  dealers  and  the 
prices  they  pay.  These  Schoharie  County  dairy 
farmers  may  be  a  comparatively  small  unit 
but,  if  they  are  as  well  knit  as  this  letter  seems 
to  indicate  and  remain  aware  of  their  own 
rights,  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  success  in 
their  negotiations.  They  are  entitled  to  a  better 
price  for  their  milk,  and  they  should  get  it. 


Fire,  then  Water,  for  Maine’s 
Wild  Blues 

PUTTING  extra  water  on  field  and  horti¬ 
cultural  crops  through  irrigation  systems 
is  now  a  standard  practice  on  many  farms  of 
the  Northeast.  Applications  of  supplemental 
water  go  on  in  many  situations  where  crops 
are  not  actually  in  need  of  more  water,  but 
where  the  supply  of  moisture  can  and  may 
advantageously  be  levelled  out  over  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  What  the  irrigation  does  is  to 
supply  water  regularly;  it  goes  along  with  rain¬ 
fall  to  make  up  a  determined  desirable  amount 
of  water  in  the  soils  or  in  plant  tissues.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  irrigation  systems  are  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  blowing  of  soils,  to  avoid  frost  damage, 
and  to  supply  fertilizer  to  the  land. 

The  irrigation  practices  of  northeast  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  limited  mostly  to  cultivated 
crops.  There  has  not  been  much  effort  to  irri¬ 
gate  woodland,  native  pastures,  and  wild  briar 
patches.  But  this  may  be  changing.  Up  in 
Maine,  it  is  being  recommended  that  wild  low- 
bush  blueberries  be  irrigated.  According  to 
R.  A.  Struchtemeyer  of  the  agronomy  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Maine  College  of  Agriculture, 
“irrigation  of  blueberries  offers  definite  ad¬ 
vantages.  .  .”  And  this  is  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Hancock  and  Washington  County 
blueberry  areas  have  40  inches  of  rainfall  a 
year. 

In  trials,  irrigation  was  put  into  use  only 
after  gypsum  blocks  showed  the  soil’s  avail¬ 
able  moisture  content  to  have  reached  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  50  per  cent.  In  some  years,  yields  were 
infinitely  increased  because  the  non-irrigated 
bush  produced  no  crop  at  all.  In  1955,  an  irri¬ 
gated  area  produced  87  bushels  per  acre 
whereas  an  adjacent  plot  produced  just  33. 
Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  on  first-crop 
land,  that  is,  on  that  burned  over  the  previous 
year.  The  irrigation  has  been  made  by  revolv¬ 
ing  gun-type  equipment. 

According  to  Prof.  Struchtemeyer,  blueberry 
plants  are  in  greatest  need  for  water  when  the 
berries  are  filling  out.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
he  would  make  sure  soil-moisture  measuring 
equipment  is  used.  With  application  of  water 
in  adequate  volume  at  this  time,  he  maintains, 
quality  of  the  berries  will  also  be  improved. 
Intensification  of  Maine’s  blueberry  production 
may  come  from  irrigation,  he  foresees,  particu¬ 
larly  on  good  berry  land.  A  two-year  burn  may 
become  the  general  procedure,  he  says. 

Although  not  all  of  Maine’s  lowbush  blue¬ 
berry  growers  can  or  will  irrigate  their  up¬ 
lands,  research  indicates  that  for  many  it 
would  be  of  great  income  value.  The  individual 
grower  will  have  to  figure  its  advantage  for 
his  own  operations.  Meanwhile,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  for  irrigation  on  fundamentally 
wild  lands  can  be  taken  as  another  indication 
that  men,  particularly  perhaps  in  America, 
move  well  ahead  on  the  road  to  increased  con¬ 
trol  of  nature.  Fire,  then  water,  both  under 
control,  are  working  well  for  Maine’s  wild 
lowbush  blues. 


A  Really  Cold  Summer  —  in  1816 

OF  course,  no  living  reader  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  can  remember  the  remark¬ 
able  Summer  of  1816,  but  no  doubt  many  have 
heard  tell  of  it  from  their  grandparents. 

The  Summer  of  1816  is  recorded  as  the  cold¬ 
est  in  our  history,  a  truly  freakish  season. 
That  was  the  year  when  one  could  wear  his 
overcoat  all  Summer.  Every  month  of  that 
famous  year  saw  ice  and  snow. 

There  is  a  good  first-hand  account  of  the 
cold  Summer  of  1816  in  the  “Autobiography 
of  Chauncey  Jerome”  of  Bristol  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  a  pioneer  American  clock 
maker.  He  writes:  “The  next  Summer  was  the 
cold  one  of  1816,  which  none  of  the  old  people 
will  ever  forget,  and  which  many  of  the  young 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about.  There  was  ice 
and  snow  every  month  of  the  year.  I  well  re¬ 
member  on  the  7th  of  June,  while  on  my  way 
to  work  ( I  dressed  throughout  with  thick 
woolen  clothes  and  an  overcoat),  my  hands  got 
so  cold  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  tools 
and  put  on  a  pair  of  mittens  which  I  had  in 
my  pocket.  It  snowed  about  an  hour  that  day. 
On  the  10th  of  June  my  wife  brought  in  some 
clothes  that  had  been  spread  on  the  ground  the 
night  before  which  had  been  frozen  stiff  as  in 


Winter.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  saw  several 
men  pitching  quoits  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
with  thick  overcoats  on,  and  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  bright  at  the  same  time.  A  body  could  not 
feel  very  patriotic  in  such  weather.  I  often  saw 
men,  when  hoeing  corn,  stop  at  the  end  of  a 
row  and  get  in  the  sun  by  a  fence  to  warm 
themselves.  Not  half  enough  corn  ripened  that 
year  to  furnish  seed  for  the  next.” 

Fortunately,  we  have  not  experienced  such 
weather  since  then,  although  on  several  morn¬ 
ings  during  this  Summer  of  1956  the  ther¬ 
mometer  readings  were  close  to  freezing.  It  has 
been  good  weather  to  live  in,  but  we  have  not 
heard  the  corn  growing  at  night  this  year  — 
at  least,  not  so  far. 


The  Kitchen  Is  Nearer  the  Farm 

IT  has  been  apparent  for  many  years  that  an 
increasing  amount  of  processing  has  been 
done  to  foods  before  they  ever  reach  the 
kitchen.  Washing,  cooking,  freezing,  canning 
and  drying  are  processes  through  which  many 
farm  products  go  in  highly  mechanized  fac¬ 
tories.  In  a  real  sense,  the  preparation  of  food 
—  but  not  the  serving  of  it  —  is  moving  back 
toward  the  farms  where  it  originated.  A  large 
American  food-processing  industry  has  been 
built  up  on  the  desire  and  demand  of  house¬ 
wives  for  quickly  and  easily  served  meals. 

The  article  on  New  York  State’s  processing 
peas  appearing  on  page  526  of  this  issue  gives 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  single 
crop  to  New  York  State  farmers.  They  must 
now  grow  not  for  the  original  eye  of  the 
housewife  but  for  the  highly  selective  eye, 
taste  and  laboratory  of  a  cannery,  freezer,  or 
baby  food  formulator.  The  production  of  peas 
for  processing  has  become  a  highly  organized 
agricultural-industrial  endeavor.  The  figures 
on  the  trend  of  processing  of  peas  are  re¬ 
markable:  before  World  War  II  over  100,000 
acres  of  peas  were  planted  for  fresh  market 
while  today  the  national  planting  is  down  to 
7,000.  Meanwhile,  peas,  for  freezing  alone,  have 
increased  from  27,000  to  102,000  acres,  and 
canning  and  baby  food  acreages  have  gone  up 
as  sharply. 

Of  course,  peas  shucked  for  dinner  straight 
out  of  the  garden  can  hardly  still  be  beat.  At 
the  same  time  credit  can  go  to  the  processors 
who,  with  their  constantly  improved  methods, 
are  certainly  increasing  the  overall  demand 
for  good  green  peas. 


There  Are  Still  Frontiers 

IT  was  nice  to  read  about  the  Moons  family 
which  has  just  arrived  from  Holland  to  be¬ 
gin  lives  anew  on  a  dairy  farm  in  this  country. 

Nicholas  Moons  and  his  wife,  Maria,  were 
renters  on  a  60-acre  farm  near  Rotterdam. 
They  have  13  children — five  girls  and  eight 
boys  and,  because  there  was  no  possibility  to 
get  enough  farms  for  the  eight  sons,  the  49- 
year  old  Hollander  decided  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  move  to  America.  They  are  the  largest 
family  ever  to  immigrate  to  this  country  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

We  who  are  so  close — perhaps  too  close — 
to  our  own  problems  are  wont  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  opportunities  that  are  still  available 
in  every  line  of  endeavor  to  those  who  see 
them  and  are  courageous  enough  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  Like  those  who  pierced  the 
frontiers  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  Moons 
are  about  to  break  sod  in  a  new  land.  It  is  a 
new  frontier  to  them  and  we  wish  them  well. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations,  and  his 
glory  above  the  heavens.”  —  Psa.  113:4. 

The  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture’s  annual 
vegetable  crops  “open  house”  program  will  be 
held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  Saturday, 
August  18. 

The  Poultry  Festival  to  be  featured  during 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Days  at  Hershey  Estates, 
Hershey,  Pa.,  Aug.  23-26  will  present  a  chicken 
cooking  contest,  a  poultry  queen’s  coronation, 
and  poultry  exhibits,  along  with  a  grand  chicken 
barbecue  on  Saturday  from  11:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 
After  the  barbecue,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
T.  Benson  will  speak. 
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New  increased  capacity  for  Ford’s  “2-ton”  farm  workhorse. 
Series  F-600  is  now  rated  for  a  whopping  19,500  lbs. 
GVW  with  optional  heavy-duty  components.  Widest 
choice  of  modern  Short  Stroke  power,  V-8  or  Six! 


For  big  jobs,  small  jobs,  all  jobs . . . 


More  loadspace  for  your  money!  Ford’s  F-100  Pickups 
now  offered  in  two  lengths.  New  8-foot  box  gives  up  to 
19  cu.  ft.  more  capacity  than  any  other  half-tonner. 
Regular  63^-foot  box  is  one  of  roomiest  in  its  class. 


Fine  for  family  use,  too.  The  Ford  Pickup  rides  so  easy 
and  handles  so  easy,  even  the  “Missus”  will  enjoy  run¬ 
ning  it  to  town!  And  only  Ford  offers  you  the  added 
safety  and  peace  of  mind  of  Lifeguard  Design. 


Low  initial  cost  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  reasons  why  farmers  everywhere  find 
that  Ford  Trucks  cost  less. 

Only  Ford  provides  the  oil  and  gas  econ¬ 
omy  of  modern  Short  Stroke  power  in  every 
engine  of  the  line— V-8  or  Six!  Ford  Trucks 
cost  less  to  maintain  because  they’re  built 
stronger  to  last  longer. 

Yes,  first  cost  on  a  Ford  Truck  is  low. 
Resale  value  is  high.  Ford’s  modern  Short 
Stroke  engines  keep  running  costs  down. 
And  a  10 1 2-million  truck  study  proves  that 
Ford  Trucks  last  longer, 

For  the  best  truck  buy,  see  your  Ford 
Dealer  soon.  Buy  with  confidence,  drive 
with  confidence  and  SAVE  with  confidence. 


fort/  Trucks  /ctsf  /onqer 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  10,502,351  trucks, 
life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 


August  18,  1956 
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THERE  IS 
NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  QUALITY 


...if  you  want  to  make 
money  from  milk... 

Better  quality  at  lower  cost  is  the  key  to  more  income 
from  dairy  products.  Flavor,  appearance,  and  keeping 
quality  are  all  important.  Mrs.  Consumer  will  buy  more 
dairy  products  when  they  look  good  and  taste  good  and 
this  means  more  money  for  you,  the  producer. 

Quality  butter,  like  all  dairy  products,  begins  with 
clean  milk  .  .  .  and  clean  milk  begins  with  quality  milk 
production  on  the  farm.  That’s  why  profit-minded  pro¬ 
ducers  depend  on  first  quality  Rapid-Flo  Filter 
Disks  and  the  Rapid-Flo  Quality  Program,  important 
aids  in  quality  milk  production.  Key  steps  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  include  prompt  filtration  and  regular  use  of  the 
Rapid-Flo  Check-Up— 


FILTER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


fyofvmwi  <*Jlotvmon 

4949  West  65th  Street  It  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


1.  After  filtering  each  can  of  milk 
{10  gallons  or  less),  carefully  remove 
the  used  filter  disk  from  the  strainer 
and  place  on  a  cardboard. 


For  safe  filtration  and  a  reliable  Rapid-Flo  Check-Up  for 
mastitis  and  sediment,  use  genuine  Rapid-Flo  Fibre- 
Bonded  Filter  Disks— engineered  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 


Copyright  1956 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Chicago 


2.  Examine  the  used  filter  when  dry 
to  determine  corrective  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  clean  milk  every  time. 


Safety  In  the  Silo 


Do  not  get  in  the  silo  or  silo 
chute  at  filling  time  until  you  run 
the  blower  for  a  few  minutes.  Deadly 
gases  can  gather  in  unventilated 
places,  such  as  the  silo  room,  silo 
chute,  and  the  silo  itself,  according 
to  University  of  Wisconsin  silage  re¬ 
searchers.  Several  cases  of  silo  gas 
poisoning  have  already  been  re¬ 
ported  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  researchers  also  em¬ 
phasize  that  there  is  little  danger  if 
farmers  follow  a  few  simple  precau¬ 
tions  when  they  fill  silos. 

The  dangerous  gases  are  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide,  it  is 
explained.  Carbon  dioxide  is  heavier 
than  air,  so  it  settles  in  low  spots.  It 
pushes  the  oxygen  out  of  the  space 
it  occupies,  so  you  may  suffocate  for 
lack  of  air  when  you  enter  an  un¬ 
ventilated  silo  after  it  settles  below 
the  doors.  You  cannot  see  or  smell 
carbon  dioxide.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  new  silage  also  produces 
nitrogen  dioxide,  a  very  poisonous 
gas.  Even  a  few  breaths  may  seri¬ 
ously  damage  the  lungs,  and  a  little 
more  can  kill. 

Fortunately,  nitrogen  dioxide  may 
give  you  a  warning;  it  has  a-  sharp, 
irritating  smell  like  bleaching  com¬ 
pound  and  you  may  notice  a  brown¬ 
ish  yellow  color  when  there  is  a  heavy 
concentration  of  the  gas.  But  re¬ 
searchers  warn  that  the  gas  is  dead¬ 
ly,  even  when  there  is  not  enough  to 
produce  the  yellow  color. 

Another  gas  sometimes  found 
when  certain  chemical  preservatives 
are  used  is  sulfur  dioxide.  This  gas 
is  very  irritating  and  gives  you  suf¬ 
ficient  warning  to  get  out  of  the  silo 
quickly  enough. 


New  Low-Cost  Dairy 
Record-Keeping  Plan 

Giving  farmers  a  better  chance  to 
make  their  dairy  operations  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  profitable  is  the  main  idea 
behind  a  simple  new  low-cost  plan  for 
keeping  dairy  production  records,  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  new  “Weigh-a-Day- 
a-Month”  program  is  expected  to  go 
into  operation  this  Fall  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  present  national  Federal-State 
cooperative  DHIA  production  record¬ 
ing  programs.  It  will  be  under  the 
local  direction  of  county  agents. 

USDA  and  State  dairy  officials 
see  in  this  new  plan  an  opportunity 
for  dairymen  not  only  to  improve 
production  efficiency  but,  through 
culling  of  low-producing  cows,  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  possible  excess  milk  from 
reaching  markets.  The  new  plan  is 
somewhat  similar  to  a  low-cost  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  program  operated  in 
Illinois  for  the  past  two  years. 
Variations  of  the  plan  have  been 
operating  in  a  number  of  other 
States.  Its  sponsors  hope  that  it 
will  eventually  place  an  additional 
eight  to  10  million  cows  under  milk 
recording. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  50-year-old  DHIA  and  the  “own¬ 
er-sampler”  programs,  in  which  some 
1.75  million  cows  are  being  tested. 
The  new  method  simplifies  milk  re¬ 
cording  to  the  single  practice  of 
weighing  the  milk  output  of  each 
cow  in  a  herd,  morning  and  night, 
one  day  a  month.  The  farmer  weighs 
the  milk  himself.  No  milk  samples 
or  butterfat  tests  are  required.  He 
records  the  weights  on  a  special 
form,  which  he  mails  to  a  central 
computing  office.  The  only  cost, 
averaging  about  50  cents  per  cow 
per  year,  is  for  the  calculation  of  the 
monthly  milk  production,  the  total 
production  to  date  for  each  cow,  and 
the  yearly  herd  total.  If  feed  infor¬ 
mation  is  reported,  calculations  will 
also  be  made  on  value  of  product, 
total  cost  of  feed,  and  income  over 
feed  cost  for  the  herd.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  a  yearly  herd  summary 
will  be  calculated.  The  calculated 
records  are  returned  to  the  farmer 


During  silo-filling  time,  always  run 
the  blower  for  a  few  minutes  to  get 
fresh  air  into  the  silo  and  chute  be¬ 
fore  you  go  in.  Also,  leave  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  open  in'the  silo  room 
for  a  few  weeks  after  filling.  Well  in 
advance  to  spending  any  time  tramp¬ 
ing’  the  silage,  take  out  the  doors 
down  to  the  silage  level  and  leave 
the  silo  roof  door  open  to  help  ven¬ 
tilation.  Barn  areas  near  silo  rooms 
should  also  be  ventilated.  There  have 
been  reports  of  the  gases  killing 
chickens  and  ‘heifers  located  near 
the  silo  room  in  an  unventilated  part 
of  the  barn. 


Whatever  their  construction,  silo 
ought  to  have  the  air  in  them  stirred 
up  before  a  man  enters  them  during 
or  shortly  after  filling.  Well-built 
silos  like  these  at  Marlu  Farm,  Lin- 
croft,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  will  soon 
be  receiving  corn  silage  all  over  the 
Northeast. 


each  month  for  his  use  in  culling 
low-producing  cows,  feeding  each 
cow  according  to  her  production,  and 
selecting  the  best  animals  from 
which  to  raise  herd  replacements. 

The  Dairy  Husbandry  Research  of 
USDA’s  Agricultural  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  has  drawn  from  experience  al¬ 
ready  gained  in  several  States  in 
developing  the  new  Weigh-a-Day-a- 
Month  plan.  It  recognizes  the  need 
of  a  low-cost  record-keeping  system 
for  the  estimated  90  per  cent  of  dairy 
farms  having  herds  of  14  cows  or 
less.  The  long-time  goal  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  program  is  to  bring  some  12 
million  cows,  or  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  dairy  cattle,  under  pro¬ 
duction  record  keeping. 

A  full  half-century  of  production 
record  keeping  has  repeatedly  proved 
the  value  of  the  DHIA  program  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  efficency  of 
milk  and  butterfat  production 
through  herd  improvement.  In  1906, 
the  first  year  in  which  the  DHIA  was 
operated,  only  239  cows  were  tested. 
These  produced  an  average  of  5,300 
pounds  of  milk  and  215  pounds  of 
butterfat.  In  1954,  the  last  year  for 
which  detailed  figures  are  available, 
DHIA  cows  produced  an  average  of 
9,363  pounds  of  milk  and  372  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

Dairy  production  records  show 
that  cost  per  unit  of  production 
moves  steadily  downward  as  milk 
yields  increase  per  cow.  Latest  DHIA 
records  show  that  a  cow  producing 
5,000  pounds  of  milk  annually  re¬ 
turns  an  average  over  feed  cost  of 
only  $136,  and  her  feed  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  milk  amounts  to 
about  $2.72.  In  contrast,  a  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  11,000  pounds  of  milk  an¬ 
nually  shows  a  return  over  feed  cost 
averaging  about  $272  and  her  feed 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  milk  is  only 
about  $1,78.  USDA  dairy  scientists 
believe  that  the  new  Weigh-a-Day-a 
Month  plan,  along  with  planned  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  owner-sampler  and  the 
standard  DHIA  plans,  will  result  in 
greater  understanding  among  dairy 
farmers,  especially  those  who  main¬ 
tain  small  herds,  of  the  advantages 
too  be  gained  by  record  keeping. 
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Proposed  New  Doiry 
Group 

At  a  meeting  held  early  this  month 
in  the  Hotel  William  Penn,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  plans  were  made 
to  form  a  national  organization  of 
dairy  farmers,  to  be  known  as 
“A.  I.  D.” —  Association  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Dairymen.  In  attendance 
were  representatives  of  dairy  groups 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  grass 
roots  organization  will  be  to  effect 
national  legislation  and  to  conduct 
an  educational  program  directed 
towards  consumers,  as  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  dairy  industry.  One  of 
the  first  actions  of  the  new  group 
was  to  send  telegrams  to  government 
and  labor  officials  asking  for  support 
in  what  they  call,  “action  that  is 
contemplated  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture  of  withholding  milk  by  the 
farmers  in  northeastern  and  central 
United  States.” 

Temporary  headquarters  were  set 
up  in  Branchville,  New  Jersey.  Ed¬ 
gar  S.  Iman  of  Callery,  Pa.,  was 
named  temporary  chairman,  and 
John  W.  Dorney  of  Branchville,  N.  J., 
as  secretary. 

Attending  this  meeting  in  addition 
to  Dorney  were;  Todd  Curll  of 
Curlisville,  Pa.,  Scott  Shannon, 
Monongahela,  Pa.,  Edward  Banieski, 
New  Milford,  Ohio;  Kyle  M.  Alexan¬ 
der,  State  College,  Pa.;  Edgar  S. 
Iman,  Callery,  Pa.;  W.  L.  Sipple, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Russell  Elmer, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Stan  E.  Ney,  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.;  Carl  Bachman,  Butler,  Pa.; 
Arthur  Frindt,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Wil¬ 
liam  Diamon,  Guys  Mills,  Pa.;  Jack 
Reiger,  Butler,  Pa.;  Dale  Fleming, 
West  Sunbury,  Pa.;  John  B,  Harry, 
Waynesburg,  Pa.;  and  J.  S.  Thistle- 
thwaite,  Jefferson,  Pa. 

A.  I.  D.’s  next  meeting  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  22,  10  a.  m.,  again 
at  the  Hotel  William  Penn  in  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Northeast  Champion 
Soil-Conservation 
Farmers 

The  following-named  farmers  from 
the  nine  northeast  States  are  winners 
of  national  soil  conservation  awards 
made  for  1955-56.  After  the  names 
appear  the  name  of  the  soil  conser¬ 
vation  district  in  which  they  carried 
out  their  outstanding  agricultural 
conservation  practices.  New  York — 
Harold  C.  Flint,  Centerville,  and 
Hugh  D.  Chamberlain,  Caneadea, 
both  Allegany  County  District;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  —  Carlton  Curtiss,  Union 
City,  and  James  M.  Hall,  Jr.,  Lake 
City,  Erie  County  District;  New 
Jersey-Delaware — John  Romani,  Bel- 
videre,  and  William  Shandor,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  Dis¬ 
trict;  Connecticut  -  Massachusetts  - 
Rhode  Island — Elzear  Dumont,  Dun¬ 
stable,  and  Robert  T.  Colburn,  Dra- 
cut,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  Dis¬ 
trict;  New  Hampshire  -  Vermont  — 
Philippe  R.  Demers,  Greensboro, 
and  Armand  Brien,  Derby,  Orleans 
County,  Vt.  District;  Maine  — John 
White  and  Charles  Meade,  both  of 
Auburn,  Androscoggin  County  Dis¬ 
trict.  All  competed  in  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  and  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Wheat1  Marketing 
Quotas  Approved 

In  the  wheat  referendum  held  last 
month  in  36  so-called  commercial 
wheat-growing  States,  87.5  per  cent 
of  farmers  voting  favored  marketing 
quotas  for  their  1957  wheat  crops. 
Preliminary  returns  reveal  that  25 
per  cent  fewer  growers  voted  this 
year  than  last,  but  that  the  number 
of  those  approving  quotas  was  10 
per  cent  greater.  The  result  of  the 
vote  means  that  (1)  mandatory  wheat 
acreage  allotments  will  be  con¬ 
vertible  to  bushels,  and  (2)  prices 
of  1957  wheat  from  allotted  acres 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coining  Issues 

•  One  Feed  for  Another 
By  F.  B.  Morrison 

•  Best  Time  to  Market  Live¬ 

stock 

By  Raymond  V.  Hemming 

•  Reproduction  in  Dairy  Cattle 
By  S.  J.  Roberts 

•  Urea  As  Source  of  Protein 
By  John  G.  Archibald 

•  Real  Cause  of  Mastitis 
By  J.  Frank  Cone 

•  For  Efficiency  in  Milking 
By  Frank  A.  Wright 

•  What  About  “Cow  Comfort”? 
By  D.  L.  Kinsman 

•  Starting  the  Dairy  Calf 
By  R.  A.  Ackerman 

•  Experiments  with  Roughage 
By  Bruce  R.  Poulton 

•  Tallow  for  Calf  Starter 
By  Harold  L.  Myers 

•  Feeds  for  Cows  and  Calves 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Dairy  Breed  Reports 

•  Picture  Display  of  Barn- 

Equipment 

•  The  World  of  Plants 
By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  Mice  Control  in  the  Orchard 
By  Frank  Horsfal,  Jr. 

•  “Tetra  Petkus  Has  No  Peer” 
By  Carl  Ross 

®  Tomatoes  in  Orleans  County 
By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

®  Deer  in  New  York 
By  Willet  Randall 

These  articles  are  scheduled  to  appear 
in  the  Annual  Livestock  and  Dairy — . 
State  Fair  Issue,  September  1,  1956. 


will  be  eligible  for  government  stor¬ 
age  and  loan  at  an  average  U.S. 
price  of  $2.00  per  bushel. 

The  number  of  growers  voting  in 
the  referendum  was  261,495.  In  New 
York,  58.3  per  cent  of  1,432  votes 
were  cast  in  favor  of  quotas  and 
support  prices.  In  Pennsylvania, 
37.4  per  cent  of  the  1,547  voters 
were  in  favor.  New  Jersey’s  115 
ballots  showed  78  farmers — 67.8  per 
cent — expressing  approval.  Maryland 
voted  79  per  cent  in  favor,  and  Dela 
ware  90.8  per  cent.  Because  less 
than  25,000  acres  of  wheat  are  ordi¬ 
narily  grown  in  the  Now  England 
States,  no  referendum  was  held 
there. 

National  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  Sept.  29-Oct.  6 

Dates  for  the  1956  National  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress  at  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
are  Sept.  29-Oct.  6.  The  Ayrshire, 
Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein  and 
Milking  Shorthorn  breed  associations 
have  again  selected  the  Congress  as 
the  site  of  their  respective  national 
shows.  Jersey  breeders  have  also 
designated  it  for  a  nation-wide  show¬ 
ing  of  their  breed.  This  will  be  the 
44th  consecutive  presentation  by  the 
Congress.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
“the  most  complete  showing  of 
modern  dairy  farm  equipment  ever 
assembled  in  any  one  place.”  Premi- 
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ums  in  the  dairy  cattle  classes 
amount  to  more  than  $50,000.  A 
premium  list  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


\\ed  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

X  Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Breeding 


Correction 

Martha  McDonald,  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  was  pictured  in  the  July  7  Rural 
New  Yorker  as  “Pennsylvania’s 
Dairy  Queen.”  This  was  incorrect. 
Miss  McDonald  was  named  “Penn- 
State  Dairy  Queen”  at  the  31st  Dairy 
Exposition  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Pennsylvania’s  Dairy 
Queen,  known  as  “Miss  Milkmaid 
Queen  of  Pennsylvania,”  was  Miss 
Susan  Gail  Coskery  of  Center  Valley. 


Angus  Assn,  in  Missouri 

Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Assn,  has 
been  moved  from  Chicago  to  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  The  new  Angus  build¬ 
ing  will  centralize  all  registration, 
transfer,  and  record-keeping  work. 


HARD-STONE 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through¬ 
out. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  P,  WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


OATy  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
*  *  “  loaders.  Manure  Spreader* 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  wlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


ANNUAL 

LIVESTOCK 

DAIRY 

ISSUE 


“FARM  LANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y.  ( 

417  _ Webster  Tilton. 

YEARLING  HEREFORD 
BULLS  FOR  SALE 

ENGLISH-AMERICAN  OUTCROSSING 
Size,  Ruggedness,  Early  Maturing 
Excellent  Rates  of  Gain 
No  Sacrifice  of  Type 
Priced  on  Type  and  Gain  From  $400 
POWISSET  FARM,  DOVER,  MASS. 
ED.  WILCOX,  Manager,  Dover  7-0164 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 

32  HEAD  of  CATTLE 

MOSTLY  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
5  LARGE  HEIFERS,  2  HEIFER  CALVES  2  BULLS 
24  COWS  part  Fall  and  part  Spring  ’ 
,  MR.  CLARENCE  HEISLER,  R  D.  ! 
NICHOLSON,  PA. _ PHONE:  NICHOLSON  2-594$ 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

.  WE  OFFER  FEMALES  ALL  AGES. 

A  NICE  GROUP  OF  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES 
CERTIFIED  for  BANGS  and  TB.  CALFHOOD  VAC 
PINE  HILL  FARM,  KATONAH.  NEW  YORK 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


R USPSEELH| U  F8TpiTT i «SpriS9-  •B°arS  and  GiHs 

KUbSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N  Y 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  /la^FAST 0 N  M d! 

£REE  .„91RCULAR:  REG-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125, _ R-  D.  3, _ APOLLO,  PENNA. 

SPOTTY  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
A  Ales  7T  30  lbs-  t0  275  lbs-  Also  Bred  Gi.ts 
Baby  Pigs.  Large  Herd,  All  Pure  Breds. 

VINCENTOWN,  CNEw’  JERSEY^’  Phone:  8481 
TAMWORTHS:  REGISTERED  or  UNREGISTERED 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  M I LTON,  DELAWARE 

_ _ SHEEP  _ 

BUY  HIGH  GRADE  KARAKULS.  Owner  Sel'ing 

AhTfp  FanRM,VM  S|t0Ck  EASTERN  KARAKUL 
SHEEP  FARM.  Medusa,  N.  V.  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4i86 


CHEVIOT  SHEEP 
PUREBRED,  REGISTERED 


300  EWES,  RAMS,  LAMBS,  BRED  EWES 
„  $25.00  and  UP 

K.  WIENEKE , _ DORSET.  VERM  0  N  T 

REG.  CHEVIOT  RAMS  &  EWES.  A  Cheviot  Breeder 
Since  1920.  LE  W IS^  NICHOLAS.  R.  2,  JBangor 

SMALL  FLOCK  OF  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT 

TwnErw7  i5*«,l,^ES'  l"2  Year-Old  RAM  and 

w£at  km  i  LA^cBJ-  RICHARD  C.  LONG. 

WEST  KILL,  NEW  YORK,  GREENE  COUNTY 

F  0  R  SALE  —  SMALL  FLOCK  OF  REG!  ST  E  R  F  0 
^“NTADALE  SHEEP,  Also  Registered  SUFFOLK 

I  MnrrYEARUNG  5™,?'  and  RAM  LAMBS. 
L H0GE’ _ HOPNEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

GRADE  8HE  E  P 


FRANK12!?.'  4 ILL  G'VEY0U  CHOICE  AT  $18. 
FRAN  K  FI  LOR,  GARNERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


dogs 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  xur^e(lcv!tlr4„t,r1'1 

SH,fPHER°  ^P®— ,0urs  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 
Orders.  O.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 

SPORTSMEN :  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
R?.bblt  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
_ CLEVELAND,  TENN  ESS  E  E. 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS 


u/PUX.r.SJo0CK  T  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone  424-M 


PUPPIES 


SPRINGER  SPANIELS,  DACHSHUNDS.  Pedigreed. 
B.  SHARPE.  BROOKVIEW  RD..  C  ASTL  ETO  N,  N.  Y. 
BOXERS  OR  CHIHUAHUAS 


.  ..  _  _  ww/xi-uv  VII  n  I  n  U  M  n  U  MO  - 

AKC  Registered.  Delivered  By  Railway  Exnress 
AROLA  KENNELS.  R.  D.  2.  FRANKFORT  N  Y] 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  P  U  PP I  EST  A.  K.C.  RegisteTld 
Excelent  show  stock.  Wonderful  pets,  good  hunters. 
WALTER  GIFFORD,  Oronacah  Farm,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 
,A-  K-C.  COCKER  SPANIEL~PUPS 


EXCELLENT  BREEDING  —  BLACK  and  BLONDS 
EDWARD  BARTLETT,  R.  6,  LOCKPORT  N  Y. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  BreedingandCare.  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  s tart  rip ht! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

HORSES 


September  1st 

FARMERS !  BREEDERS !  Our 
special  edition  devoted  to 
Animal  Husbandry  and  the 
Livestock  Industry  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  sales 
producing  advertising  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost. 

Issue  Closes  August  17 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


-  Ponies  for  Sale  - 

If  you  are  entering  Registered  Shetland 
Pony  business  your  choice  of  12  champion¬ 
ship  stock  stallions  foaled  1954,  1955,  1956. 
Much  desired  sorrels,  blacks  and  dapples 
with  pure  white  manes  and  tails.  Sizes  range 
from  36  inches  to  42  inches  at  maturity.  Rock 
bottom  prices.  Take  advantage. 

Call  Newburyport,  Homestead  2-6981, 
VIRGINIA  M.  JOYCE, 

Wild  Shamrock  Farm,  So.  Byfield,  Mass. 


WANT  TO  BUY  25  SHETLAND  PONY  MARES 
Registered  or  Unregistered. 

P.  K.  FISHER.  _ SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 

BURROS 

■■  MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98.00  ■ 

Saddle  and  Bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $120  up;  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6049 

GUINEA  PIGS 


For  Sale:  GUINEA  PIGS.  Juniors  and  Breeders. 
Special  Prices  to  Laboratories  in  50  or  More. 

JOSEPH  A.  PINTO,  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 
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RADIO  PROGRAMS  FOR  FARMERS  !!! 


ANNOUNCES 
A  COMPLETE  RADIO  LISTENING 
SERVICE  FOR  FARMERS.  .  .  .  . 


6:00  -  9:00  a.  m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  .  .  . 
THE  FARM  A.  M.  SHOW  featuring  news,  weather, 
farm  management  tips,  social  events  and  lots  of 
good  music. 


12:15  -  1:00  p.  m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  .  .  . 
THE  FARM  FAIR  with  the  latest  news,  music 
and  commentary. 


News  and  weather  every  hour  on  the  hour.  .  .  .  Our 
Farm  Department  has  top  notch  broadcasters  who 
gather  information  from  the  farmers,  farm  organizations, 
colleges,  county  agents,  agricultural  events,  USDA,  State 
agencies,  and  other  places  where  farm  news  is  made. 


WBRV 


FARM  STAFF!! 


1.  Ed  Slusarczyk  ...  A  for¬ 
mer  WIBX  Farm  Director, 
life-long  farmer,  Cornell 
graduate,  won  six  national 
awards  for  “Service  to  Agri¬ 
culture.” 

2.  Livingston  Lansing  .  .  . 
Official  U.  S.  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  observer,  well-known 
farm  and  civic  leader. 


3.  Jerry  Prouty  ...  A  fa¬ 
miliar  radio  personality  in 
WBRV-land. 

4.  Leon  Renodin  ...  A  farm¬ 
er  and  officer  in  numerous 
farm  organizations. 

5.  Marshall  Hawes  .  .  .  Man¬ 
ager  of  Partridge  Hills  Farm 
and  well-known  farm  leader. 


WBRV 

Studios  in  Boonville  and  Lowville 
Phone  Boonville  il  900  kc 

Covering  the  heart  of  the  great  central 
and  Northern  New  York  Dairy  Farm  Belt. 


•  « 

Freeze  Fresh  Fruits 

New  “No-Failure”  Way 


/UaZukal2.Q>$>t* 

Om//.  f-Gcu/OV 


You  can  freeze  fruits  without  danger 
of  discoloration  or  loss  of  flavor — with 
new  Fruit-Freeze.  As  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  as  the  fruit  itself.  Easy  to  use. 
Economical.  Simple  recipes  on  every 
jar.  At  leading  food  and  drug  stores. 
Write  for  free  sample.  Merck  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Dept-  RN-8 


TAKE  LARKS  N  ORDERS 

GENEROUS  REWARDS.  GIFTS  FOR  CLUB  MEM¬ 
BERS.  Writs  for  Catalog.  LARKIN  COMPANY, 
DEPT.  R.  BUFFALO  10.  NEW  YORK 


TAKE  THE  RUST  out 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  laundry. 
No  more  discolored  bath  tubs, 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diamond 
Iron  Removal  Filter  removes  all 
iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  .  .  leaves  water  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable.  Easy  to 
install.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write: 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Go. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


new 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced 
Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  looso  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
OH  tin  Sin  RATBLiCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
ocrsil  nil  mUrstl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  80  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  Ifnot  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.C-69-J 

335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  All  for  fie  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R.  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PaRK,  PA. 


Ageless  Comfort 


Listening  in  the  twilight  as  the  moisture  drips  from  leaves, 

She  catches  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  twittering  under  the  eaves; 
They  furnish  harmonius  music  to  her  sensitive  farm-tuned  ears, 

An  undeniable  heritage,  born  and  bred  through  the  years.  ’ 

New  Hampshiie  —  Lillian  A.  Burns 


Fried  and  True 


To  make  sure  you  won’t  let  Baby 
slip  when  you  bathe  him,  wear  a 
white  cotton  glove  on  the  hand  with 
which  you  hold  him. 

Brazil  Nut  Flavor 
Blends  in  Baking 

The  taste  of  Brazil  nuts  in  baked 
stuffs  adds  much  to  cookies,  cakes, 
etc.  The  nuts  are  available  in  the 
shell,  or  shelled.  Following  are  some 
handy  tips  for  preparation. 

First,  weights  and  measures:  One 
pound  of  Brazil  nuts  in  the  shell 
equals  one-half  pound  shelled  nuts. 

One  pound  shelled  Brazil  nuts 
equals  three  cups. 

One  cup  shelled  nuts  equals  114 
cups  coarsely  ground  nuts. 

One  cup  shelled  nuts  equals  114 
j  cups  sliced  nuts. 

One  cup  shelled  nuts  equals  one 
i  cup  finely  chopped  nuts. 

To  chop  shelled  Brazil  nuts,  put 
them  through  food  grinder  using 
coarse  blade. 

To  remove  shells  from  Brazil  nuts, 
place  nuts  in  a  saucepan.  Cover  the 
unshelled  nuts  with  cold  water; 
bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  three 
minutes;  drain.  Cover  with  cold 
water;  let  stand  one  minute;  drain 
and  crack. 

Brazil  Nut  Crunch  Cookies 

Brazil  nuts  and  rolled  oats  team 
up  in  easy  drop  cookies.  The  tops  of 
the  cookies  bake  macaroon-crinkled, 
and  their  texture  is  moist  and 
chewy. 

Use  3A  cup  sifted  all-purpose 
flour;  Vz  teaspoon  baking  powder;  Vz 
teaspoon  salt;  1  cup  sugar;  14  cup 
milk;  14  cup  unsulphured  molasses; 
Vz  cup  butter,  melted;  1  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla;  1  cup  rolled  oats;  1  cup  finely 
chopped  Brazil  nuts. 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
sugar  into  mixing  bowl.  Add  milk, 
molasses,  butter  and  vanilla;  blend 


until  smooth.  Stir  in  rolled  oats  and 
chopped  Brazil  nuts.  Drop  by  level 
teaspoons  two  inches  apart  on 
greased  and  floured  baking  sheets. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  (375  de¬ 
grees  F.)  six  to  eight  minutes.  Cool 
about  one  minute;  remove  from  pan. 
Cool.  Yield:  Approximately  four 
dozen. 

Brazil  Nut  Coffee  Cake 

This  is  a  quick  variety  of  a  delici¬ 
ous  coffee  cake. 

Use  2  cups  prepared  biscuit  mix; 
2  tablespoons  sugar;  1  cup  finely  cut 
dates;  2  tablespoons  grated  orange 
rind;  %  cup  milk;  1  egg;  Vz  cup 
firmly  packed  brown  sugar;  2  table¬ 
spoons  flour;  Vz  cup  chopped  Brazil 
nuts;  2  tablespoons  butter,  melted. 

Combine  biscuit  mix,  sugar,  dates 
and  orange  rind.  Beat  together  milk 
and  egg.  Add  to  biscuit  mixture; 
stir  until  blended.  Turn  into  a 
greased  8-inch  square  pan;  spread 
evenly.  Mix  together  brown  sugar, 
flour  and  Brazil  nuts.  Stir  in  butter; 
sprinkle  over  top.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven,  (375  degrees  F.)  30 

minutes.  Yield:  12  servings. 


Strawberries  All  Year! 

5416  —  Lacy  strawberry  doilies  to 
set  off  a  gleaming  dining  room  table. 
Crocheted  in  three  sizes — 11  inches, 
9  inches  and  6Vz  inches.  Nice  gift 
idea. 

No.  5416  —  Just  20  cents  —  mailed 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  1956  issue  of  our  needlework 
ALBUM  will  delight  every  woman 
who  likes  to  do  handwork.  Don’t  miss 
it — send  25  cents  now  for  your  copy. 
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Better,  Easier  Way  to  Seal  Jam  and  Jelly 


JELLY-MAKERS  PRAISE  NO-PARAFFIN  METHOD 
DEVELOPED  WITH  NEW  BALL  “HALF-PINT"  JAR! 


"Biggest  jelly-making  news  in  years!” 
That’s  how  leading  food  editors  de¬ 
scribe  the  no-paraffin  method  of  sealing 
jelly,  with  new  screw-top  Ball  "Half- 
Pint”  Jars. 

"We  have  used  many  of  the  new 
'Half-Pints’  to  make  jars  and  jars  of 
luscious  jam,”  one  of  the  editors  of  Good 
Housekeeping  recently  wrote.  "After 
weeks  of  storage  the  flavor  and  appear¬ 
ance  is  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  pre¬ 
pared,  because  of  the  excellent  sealing 
power  of  the  Dome  Caps.” 

Shaped  like  a  jelly  glass  but  fitted 
with  sure-sealing  Ball  Dome  Lid  and 
Band,  the  "Half-Pint”  seals  just  like 
the  world  famous  Ball  Mason  Jar. 

Safer — More  Convenient 

Gone  is  the  extra,  sometimes  dangerous 
step  of  melting  paraffin.  Just  place  the 
Ball  Dome  Lid  on  the  jar  and  screw 
down  the  band.  Easier  to  open,  too. 

Ball  Dome  Lids  provide  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  against  dust,  contamination, 
and  insects.  Jars  stack  easily  and  safely, 
saving  precious  shelf  space.  No  wonder 
food  experts  are  so  enthusiastic! 

So  Easy  a  Child  Can  Do  It! 

The  Ball  no-paraffin  method  is  so 
simple,  it  has  even  been  applied  to  a 
kitchen-fun  set  for  young  children. 
Called  the  "Jell-E-Maker,”  this  educa- 


AVOID  “FRUIT  FLOAT" 

To  prevent  the  fruit  in  jams  and  pre¬ 
serves  from  floating  to  the  top  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  problem.  Now  it  is  easily 
solved  by  a  method  not  possible  when 
the  contents  are  sealed  with  paraffin. 
Just  pour  hot  jam  into  the  new  Ball 
“Half-Pint"  Jars  and  seal  immediately 
with  a  Ball  Dome  Lid  .  .  .  No  waiting; 
no  stirring.  When  the  jam  starts  to 
thicken— in  about  20  to  30  minutes— 
shake  the  jar  until  the  fruit  is  distrib¬ 
uted  evenly.  Try  this  yourself  and 
see  how  much  easier,  quicker  and 
better  it  is  than  ever  before— sealed 
for  keeps  with  Ball  Dome  Lids. 


tional  kit  contains  miniature  Ball  Jars, 
Ball  Dome  Lids,  pectin,  grape  juice, 
and  accessories  for  making  grape  jelly. 
Watch  for  this  gift  in  toy  stores.  Your 
young  daughter  will  get  as  much  fun 
out  of  making  jelly  the  Ball  no-paraffin 
way  as  you  will! 


NEW  “HALF-PINT”  IS 
JAR  OF  MANY  USES 

All  over  America,  homemakers  are  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  the  Ball  "Half-Pint.” 
It’s  just  the  right  size  for  putting  up 
your  favorite  relishes,  sauces  and  spe¬ 
cialties.  Ideal  for  home  canning  diet 
foods,  or  for  a  family  of  two. 

"Half-Pints”  are  tops  for  freezing, 
because  they  seal  airtight.  And  the  ta¬ 
pered  shape  lets  contents  slide  out  with¬ 
out  thawing. 

FOR  PERSONAL  GIFTS-One  or 

more  Ball  "Half-Pints”  filled  with  your 
own  jam,  jelly  or  relish  makes  a  thought¬ 
ful  gift,  doubly  appreciated  because  the 
jars  are  re-usable.  "Half-Pints”  will 
ship  perfectly  —  the  Ball  Dome  Lid 
does  not  shake  loose  or  leak. 


300  Recipes  for  Canning  and  Freezing 

64  pages  of  step-by-step  methods,  helpful 
home-canning  and  freezing  hints,  many 
full-color  illustrations— all  for  25c  (coin). 
Address  BALL  BLUE  BOOK,  Dept.  NY86, 
Box  5,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  MONEY  BACK— •  IF  A 
BALL  DOME  LID  FAILS  TO  SEAL! 


Home-Canning  Results 
Insured  by  New  Offer 

Millions  of  home  canners  know 
they  can  always  get  a  sure  seal 
with  a  Ball  Dome  Lid.  Now  the 
makers  of  this  famous  closure 
want  everybody  to  try  it — to  dis¬ 
cover  its  superior  quality. 

That’s  why  Ball  Brothers  now  guar¬ 
antee  a  perfect  seal  with  each  Ball  Dome 
Lid,  or  double  your  money  back.  You 
can  have  complete  confidence  in  Ball 
Dome  Lids,  due  to  their  finer  materials 
and  experience  in  serving  generations 
of  home  canners. 

Ease  of  testing  is  another  Ball  Dome 
Lid  advantage.  If  the  Dome  clicks 
down,  or  stays  down  when  pressed,  you 
know  you  have  a  positive  vacuum  seal. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  the  Dome 
doesn’t  stay  down,  the  jar  is  not  safely 
sealed.  Then  you  can  reprocess  or  re¬ 
frigerate  the  contents  so  that  their  value 
is  not  lost. 

Double  Refund  on  Dozen 

Under  this  unique  guarantee,  every  Ball 
Dome  Lid  in  a  package  must  seal  per¬ 
fectly  or  you  can  get  back  twice  the  price 
of  the  entire  1 -dozen  box.  Read  details 
below.  But  don’t  expect  this  "home¬ 
canning  insurance”  on  any  other  brand. 
Insist  on  guaranteed-to-seal  Ball  Dome 
Lids! 


HERE’S  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

If  a  Ball  Dome  Lid  fails  to  seal,  return  it  to  Ball 
Brothers  Company,  Home  Service  Dept.,  Box  729, 
Muncie,  Ind.;  tell  us  price  paid  for  1  doz.  lids. 
You’ll  receive  double  that  price  for  every  package 
from  which  one  or  more  lids  failed,  up  to  maximum 
refund  per  package  of  39c  for  Regular  or  No.  63 
Dome  Lids,  59c  for  VVide-Mouth.  If  lids  came  with 
Ball  Jars  or  Caps  (Lids  and  Bands)  you’ll  get 
maximum  refund.  Guarantee  terms  effective  to 
June  1,  1957. 


Enamel  Lining,  Easy  Test, 
Firm  Red  Rubber  Seal,  Ail 
Help  Produce  Finer  Result 


Ball  Dome  Lids  have  three  important 
features  of  superiority: 

1.  Cream-White  Enamel  Lining  — 
won’t  rust  or  corrode.  Always  looks  so 
clean  and  sanitary! 

2.  Firm  Red  Rubber  Seal  —  gives 
positive  vacuum  seal! 

3.  Easy  to  Test — when  Dome  clicks 
down,  or  stays  down  when  pressed, 
you  know  the  jar  is  vacuum-sealed! 
Dome  Down  .  .  .  Jar  Sealed. 


Home  Canning  Saves  Plenty! 

Studies  prove  home  canning  saves  real 
money!  For  instance,  tomato  juice 
costs  only  5c  a  quart,  figuring  2c  for 
home-grown  tomatoes;  3c  for  fuel, 
Ball  Dome  Lid  and  Ball  Jar  (based  on 
10-year  average  jar  life). 

Other  bargains  are  yours  by  can¬ 
ning  peaches,  apricots,  vegetables 
bought  at  the  store  in  bulk  at  the  peak 
of  the  season.  Look  for  the  specials! 


Put  up  Jam  V  Jelly 
without  Paraffin  * .  • 


USE  BALL  “HALF-PINT”  JARS 
and  BALL  DOME  LIDS 
for  100%  PROTECTION! 


- 

As  Don  McNeil!  soys  on  the  “Breakfast  Club’’ 


Tune  in  “Breakfast  Club”  .  .  ABC  Radio 


August  18,  1956 
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Glass  Jars  Now 
Used  for  Canning 
or  Freezing! 


According  to  tests  made  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  the  famil¬ 
iar  glass  canning  jar  meets  all  the 
requirements  for  packaging  frozen 
foods.  In  answer  to  the  belief  that 
glass  breaks  easily  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  University  Bulletin*  de¬ 
clares:  “Technically  speaking,  there 
is  no  available  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  brittleness  of  such  contain¬ 
ers  is  increased  at  low  temperatures”. 

GLASS  PROVED  PROTECTIVE.  Glass 
canning  jars  used  for  freezing  are 
moisture  -  vapor  proof,  which  pre¬ 
vents  freezer  burn  or  drying  of  foods. 
They  are  also  leak-proof  and  air¬ 
tight,  so  they  protect  the  flavor  of 
preserved  food  and  prevent  foreign 
odors  or  flavors  from  penetrating. 
Glass  jars  will  not  absorb  from  the 
food  contained,  and  they  have  no 
odor  or  taste  to  impart. 

A  PRACTICAL  CONTAINER.  Glass  jars 
have  many  practical  features  the 
homemaker  will  find  appealing. 
Glass  can  be  sterilized  and  kept 
clean.  Foods  do  not  adhere  to  it.  It 
is  neat  and  attractive,  never  messy. 
Besides,  being  transparent,  glass  jars 
need  no  labels  to  identify  contents. 


ECONOMY  THROUGH  RE-USE.  Since 
the  same  jars  used  for  canning  can 
be  used  for  freezing,  the  housewife 
will  not  have  to  buy  special  freezing 
containers.  Furthermore,  since  glass 
containers  are  so  durable,  they  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  for 
many  seasons. 

ATLAS  GLASS  JARS.  Atlas  Jars  have 
been  used  and  preferred  by  home 
canners  for  over  fifty  years.  These 
jars  have  all  the  advantages  noted 
in  the  University  Bulletin.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Atlas  Jars  meet  rigid  require¬ 
ments  for  strength  and  quality.  They 
are  double-tested  for  strength,  and 
individually  inspected  for  clearness 
and  perfect  workmanship.  Atlas  Jars 
come  in  all  sizes,  and  when  used  with 
the  Atlas  Arc-Lid,  make  a  most  de¬ 
pendable  container  for  either  frozen 
or  canned  foods. 

FREE  INSTRUCTIONS,  RECIPES.  The 

makers  of  Atlas  Jars  have  prepared 
a  fully  illustrated  booklet  containing 
complete  instructions  for  successful 
home  canning  and  freezing  and  use¬ 
ful  recipes.  You  may  obtain  a  copy 
by  writing  to:  Hazel -Atlas  Glass 
Company,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Published  by  Hazel-Atlas  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Housewife 


*Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  465,  June  1952. 
Cooperation  in  this  research  was  given  by  the  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 

BAGS  lor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 

-  HOW  TO  BUTT  BRAIDS  - 

Costs  $1  plus  10c  postage.  HAZEL  B.  ROCKE. 

15  VASSAR  ST., _ SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

-  WALLET  PHOTOS  20  FOR  $1.00  - 

Rich,  double-weight  copy  prints  of  your  favorite  pic¬ 
ture.  Your  original  returned  unharmed.  ROYAL 
FAMILY  PHOTO.  Box  883-B,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communicatiou  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Woman  and  Home 
Books 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson . $5.00 

The  World’s  Best  Recipes, 

Marvin  Small  .  5.00 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer, 

Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff _ $3.95 

Eating  Together  (Cookbook  for 
Diabetics  and  their  Familes), 


Camille  Macaulay  . $3.95 

Grandma’s  Cooking, 

Allan  Keller  .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3  cents  Sales  Tax.) 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


Fall  in  the  Air 


8292.  Just -right 
fitting  dress  and 
jacket  in  half 
sizes  .Sizes  14%, 
16%,  18% ,  20% 
22%,  24%.  Size 
16%  ,  dress,  4% 
yds.,  35-in.;  jack¬ 
et,  1%  yds.  25c. 

8216.  The  real 
classic,  easy  to 
wear  and  care 
for.  Sizes  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20;  40,  42. 
Size  14,  37/s  yds., 
39-in.  25  cents. 


8289 

6-1  4  yrs. 


8409.  Delightfully  flat¬ 
tering  to  slightly  larg¬ 
er  figures.  Charming 
collarless  button  front; 
scalloped  too!  Sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48, 
50,  52.  Size  38,  short 
sleeve,  5 %  yds.,  35-in. 
25  cents. 


8289.  Exciting  grown-up 
air  about  this  girls’  school 
or  party  frock  Sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12,  14  years.  Size 
8,  short  sleeve,  3%  yds., 
35-in.,  25  cents. 


8409— ^ 

36-52 


8315  and  8316. 

Adorable  s  i  d  e- 
button  jumpers 
to  go  with  blous¬ 
es,  sweaters.  8315 
is  in  sizes  10,  12, 

14,  16,  18,  20. 

Size  12,  3%  yds., 

39-in.  8316,  in 

sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 

8  yrs.  Size  4,  1% 
yds.,  35-in.  Two 
patterns,  25  cents 
each. 

Send  25  cents 
more  now  for 
your  copy  of  the 
Fall  and  Winter 
’56  issue  of  our  3-8  Yn- 
complete  pattern  book  Basic  FASHION. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address  and  style 
numbers;  remember  the  sizes!  Send  orders  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 

\ToTif  Vnrlr  1  NT  V 


Our  Handcraft  -  Garden  Exchange 


[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  3<Jth  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 


Will  exchange  my  seeds  from  strawberry 
novelty  corn,  or  seeds  of  descendants  of 
the  Egyptian  tomb  peas  for  any  seeds,  etc., 
of  plants  that  would  help  to  make  a 
“world-wide  garden”  (Irish  shamrock, 
Scotch  bluebells,  Chinese  lotus  and  the 
like),  or  state  flowers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  — 
V.  E.  F„  Maine. 


Will  send  spring-flowering  bulbs  for  your 
cacti.  —  Mrs.  J.  S.  B.,  New  Jersey. 


What  have  you  to  exchange  for  my  plants 
(some  are  rare),  dwarf  roses  that  gi'ow  in 
pots,  good  luck  plants  to  grow  in  soil  or 
water,  red  violets,  etc.?  —  Mrs.  R.  T.  S., 
New  Jersey. 


Will  exchange  begonias  and  other  house 
plants  with  you;  some  of  mine  are  rare  or 
novelties.  —  N.  R.,  Connecticut. 


Who  wants  daffodils  or  bleeding  hearts 
for  any  kind  of  bulb  or  root:  ir.s,  peony, 
tulip,  etc.?  —  Mrs.  L.  M„  Pennsylvania. 


Can  send  garden  plants  and  cuttings, 
other  things  too.  for  your  feed  sacks  or 
coins.  —  G.  Z.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  one  two-year  grown  Paul  Scarlett 
climbing  rose  and  a  half-bushel  of  mostly 
new  pieces  for  quilts.  I’d  like  printed  feed 
sacks.  —  Mrs.  L.  W.,  New  York. 


It’s  good  to  see  the  second  crop  of 
Oriental  poppy  leaves  come  up  in 
August,  showing  promise  for  blooms 
next  year.  It's  good,  too,  to  be  able 
to  take  out  the  dead  stalks  of  those 
that  bloomed  in  the  Spring. 


The  most  persistent  singer  in  the 
woods  nearby  a  village  edge  is  the 
wood  thrush.  In  July  the  catbird  is 
just  about  silent;  the  song  sparrow 
does  his  aria  only  occasionally.  Even 
the  robin  seems  to  quiet  down  some¬ 
what  after  July  4th. 
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Along  "Grass  Roots 99  Grapevine 


Milk  priced  at  $6.00  per  cwt.  for 
the  farmer — or  12.8^  per  quart — 
“poses  major  problems  in  economics 
and  does  not  provide  a  unrealistic 
goal  in  milk  marketing.”  So  says 
W.  F.  Johnstone,  dairy  economist, 
in  the  July  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Economics,  put  out  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University. 

This  conjecture  parallels  the  pres¬ 
ent  Farm  Bureau-inspired  national 
farm  policy.  Mr.  Johnstone  points  an 
accusing  finger  at  overproduction, 
the  “danger”  of  production  controls, 
“cheap”  out-of-State  milk,  etc.,  etc. 
I  wonder  if  he  actually  believes  that 
out-of-State  producers  enjoy  the 
“cheap  outside  milk”  theory  any 
more  than  we  do? 

We  dairy  farmers  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  brainwashed  by  non-farm 
“experts”  that  production  controls 
are  dangerous  and  impractical.  Yet, 
if  the  steel  and  auto  industries  did 
not  apply  various  devious  methods 
of  production  controls,  would  their 
products  sell  at  today’s  prices? 

Class  I  milk  (which  surpluses 
should  not  affect)  sold  for  well  over 
$6.00  per  cwt.  five  years  ago.  Why 
then,  five  consecutive  inflationary 
years  hence,  should  it  now  sell  for 
less  than  $6.00?  Why  also  should 
other  classes  of  milk,  such  as  ice 
cream  and  others  more  and  more  in 
public  demand,  be  priced  so  far  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production? 

Where  is  the  “surplus”?  Few 
creeks  run  white  with  it.  Is  that 
which  is  not  consumed  by  people 
not  made  into  feed,  paint,  buttons 
and  the  like?  Do  the  manufacturers 
of  these  products  not  make  a  profit? 
Why  shouldn’t  we? 

Would  there  be  a  “surplus”  if  we 
worked  as  hard  waging  peace  as  we 
do  preparing  for  the  negative  as¬ 
pects  of  war?  You  cannot  wage 
peace  in  a  world  half  fed  and  half 
hungry  by  complaining  about  “bur¬ 
densome”  surpluses! 

Because  we  refuse  to  master  the 
technique  of  distribution  to  wage 
peace,  should  farmers  be  penalized 
for  mastering  the  riddle  of  produc¬ 


tion?  Should  the  increase  in  farm 
efficiency  in  recent  years  which, 
generally  speaking,  has  exceeded 
the  increase  in  most  other  industries, 
contribute  to  our  economic  down¬ 
fall? 

Would  the  “surplus”  (if  it  is  such) 
not  be  easier  controlled  at  a  price 
covering  cost  of  production?  Could 
we  not  thus  remain  solvent  while 
adjusting  production  downwards? 
Can  the  family  type  farmer  who  is, 
has  been  and  always  will  be  the  back¬ 
bone  of  agricultural  production,  cut 
down  his  output,  accept  less  for  it 
and  pay  higher  operating  expenses 
simultaneously? 

None  of  these  questions  does  Mr. 
Johnstone  choose  to  answer.  Nor 
does  he  explain  that  the  reason  why 
overall  farm  production  costs  have 
not  risen  more  than  they  have,  is 
because  the  items  we  produce  and 
sell  back  to  ourselves  have  dropped 
in  price  (feed,  seed,  livestock,  etc.), 
while  the  prices  of  non-farm  pro¬ 
duced  expense  items  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  increased.  To  cushion  a  fall 
by  pulling  your  own  bootstraps  is 
a  feat  even  for  an  “economist.”  The 
bad  aftertaste  which  follows  is  when 
the  “specialists”  try  to  smooth  things 
over  by  citing  more  attractive  feed 
costs,  etc.  thus  playing  one  segment 
of  farmers  against  another. 

If  we  must  go  through  the  eco¬ 
nomic  wringer,  Mr.  Johnstone  will 
not  ease  the  pain  much  by  feeding 
us  through  backwards.  Farmers  pay 
out  millions  to  support  “sales  groups” 
who  parrot  this  “wringer”  type 
theory  of  economics,  but  the  price 
per  hundredweight  still  recedes. 

The  goal  of  $6.00  per  cwt.  for  far¬ 
mers  is  not  a  promise  made  by  “Elmo 
the  Great,”  as  Mr.  Johnstone  depicts 
the  “grass  roots”  stumper.  It  is  a 
battle-cry  under  the  banner  of  which 
weary  and  debt-ridden  dairymen  are 
rallying.  $6.00  milk  would  be  more 
realistic  if  dairy  economists  up  in 
their  milk-built  ivory  towers  had  to 
come  down  and  do  the  actual  produc¬ 
ing  themselves.  Todd  L.  Curll 

Pennsylvania 


Permanent  and  Rotation 
Grazing 

Dairy  cattle  grazing  studies  to  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  merits  of  per¬ 
manent  pastures  and  crop-and-pas- 
ture  rotataions  showed  no  clear-cut 
superiority  of  one  over  the  other,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports.  Orchardgrass  and  Ladino 
clover  in  five-year  rotation  with  corn 
and  wheat  outyielded  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and 
white  clover  under  below-normal 
rainfall  conditions  during  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  rotation. 
However,  for  the  full  five-year  test 
period  at  the  Department’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Center  in  Beltsville, 
Md.,  the  rotation  pastures  yielded 
only  5.3  per  cent  more  dry  matter 
and  5.8  per  cent  more  t.d.n.  (total 
digestible  nutrients)  than  the  per¬ 
manent  pasture. 

The  USD  A  reports  that  labor  re¬ 
quirements  to  produce  grazing  were 
low  and  about  the  same  for  both 
methods.  Compared  to  grazing  the 
orchardgrass  and  Ladino  clover  pas¬ 
tures,  making  hay  required  4.6  times 
as  much  labor  and  1.6  times  as  much 
expense  in  terms  of  each  100  pounds 
of  t.d.n.  produced.  Corn  harvested 
as  silage  required  4.6  times  as  much 
labor  and  cost  2.0  as  much,  and  wheat 
harvested  as  grain  required  12.2 
times  as  much  labor  and  cost  3.7 
times  as  much  as  grazing. 

Department  researchers  cite  a  five- 
year  crop-and-pasture  rotation  of 
corn  for  silage,  small  grain  (wheat) 
as  a  nurse  crop,  and  three  years  of 
seeded  grass-legume  as  a  good  means 
of  using  accumulating  fertility  re¬ 
serves  in  old  pasture  sods  for  pro- 
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during  harvested  forage  and  then 
remaking  them  into  new  high-yield¬ 
ing  pastimes.  The  use  of  wheat  for 
grazing  or  as  silage  or  hay  reduces 
high  labor  requirements  and  costs 
without  cutting  down  on  the  feed 
nutrients  produced. 

Finely  Ground 
Phenothiazine  Is  Best 

Veterinary  research  has  come  up 
with  another  valuable  aid  for  the 
livestock  producer.  From  an  expert 
ment  testing  the  effectiveness  of 
phenothiazine  according  to  degree  of 
fineness,  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Assn,  reports  that,  when  the 
phenothiazine  particles  have  an  aver¬ 
age  diameter  of  150  microns,  the  re¬ 
duction  in  worm  count  is  only  20  per 
cent;  but  when  the  size  of  particle 
is  reduced  to  10  microns,  the  efficien¬ 
cy  is  95  per  cent.  Phenothiazine  feed¬ 
ing  is  an  important  factor  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  stomach  worms  in  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  substance  is  relatively  in¬ 
soluble,  so,  by  feeding  the  more  fine¬ 
ly  powdered  form,  there  is  a  better 
opportunity  to  establish  intimate 
contact  between  the  phenothiazine 
and  the  internal  parasite. 


THEY'RE  OFF  .  .  . 


"Give  me  galvanized 
steel  roofing  every  time” 

More  and  more,  farmers  are  finding  that  galvanized  steel  roofing  stays 
put  even  in  hurricane  winds.  They  have  learned  from  experience  how 
it  resists  corrosion  for  years,  both  from  the  weather  outside  and  animal 
fumes  within  the  building. 

As  for  installation,  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roofings  are  just  as 
easy  to  apply  as  any  other  material.  Lengths  and  widths  are  convenient 
to  handle,  yet  give  fast  coverage.  Nails  punch  cleanly  through  with¬ 
out  tearing  the  metal.  A  hammer  and  shears  are  the  only  tools  required 
for  a  workmanlike  job  that  will  look  attractive  and  trim. 

Strong  and  good-looking  as  it  is,  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roofing 
costs  no  more  than  any  other  quality  roofing.  Your  Bethlehem  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  four  types  of  Bethlehem  roofing,  and  help 
you  decide  which  you  need.  He  can  also  help  you  estimate  quantities. 


•  STORMPROOF  ROOFING 

Weather-tight  sheets  designed  to  give  full  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Special  side-  and  end-lap  features  allow  moisture  drain¬ 
age,  prevent  end-lap  siphoning.  Covering  width,  24  in.,  sheet 
lengths,  6  ft  to  12  ft. 


•  CORRUGATED  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest  form,  also  easiest  to  lay.  Great  rigidity 
permits  use  with  open-slat  or  purlin-style  roof  with  pitch  greater 
than  3  in.  per  ft.  Available  in  1!4  in.  and  2!4  in.  corrugations, 
for  either  roofing  or  siding. 


•  V-CRIMP  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Ideal  for  use  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions,  combining 
protection  with  attractive  appearance.  Can  be  nailed  down  very 
tightly,  making  them  especially  good  in  areas  where  high  winds 
prevail.  Available  in  5-V  style,  as  shown  in  drawing. 


•  GALVANIZED  ROLL  ROOFING 

Can  be  used  economically  on  any  tight-sheathed  roof  with  a 
pitch  low  enough  to  work  on.  Gives  excellent  protection  against 
wind  and  rain,  since  laps  are  actually  seamed  together  to  exclude 
all  moisture.  Rolls  are  50  ft  long,  with  covering  width  of  24  in. 


BETHLEHEM 

GALVANIZED 
STEEL  ROOFING 


bethIehem 

steel 


water... 
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NO  VOGEL  FROST-PROOF 
HYDRANT  HAS  EVER  FROZEN! 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  B  WILMINGTON  99,  DEL. 


FROST-PROOF  HYDRANTS 
SPECIAL  HYDRANTS 
FROST-PROOF  TREADLE  VALVES 
FROST-PROOF  WATER  CLOSETS 
NON  FROST-PROOF  WATER  CLOSETS 


SEE 


ZERO 


TANK 


US  AT 


THE  FAIR! 


DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

KENT  SUPPLY  CORP. 


ZERO 


RICHARD  D.  JONES 

KENT.  CONN.  Phone  Walker  7-3131 


SALES  CORP. 

H.  DUNCAN  AVENUE 
WASHINGTON,  MO. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


ALUMINUM  WATERPROOF  ROOF  COATING 

Apply  any  type  roof,  cooler  under  roof  10-15  degrees. 
$2.83  gallon,  plus  postage  70  cents.  M.  0.  with  order 
MFGR.  JONES  PAINT  CO..  ROME.  NEW  YORK 


Ask  your  car  dealer  or 
Independent  Service  Station 


Bloat  Prevention  and  Treatment 


Bloat  in  cattle  and  sheep  costs 
U.  S.  farmers  something  like  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  in  reduced  profits  and 
animal  losses.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  bloat  but  the  two  types  of  great¬ 
est  economic  importance  are  legume 
and  grain  bloats.  Legume  bloat  is 
associated  with  the  pasturing  of  lush 
young  legumes  while  grain  bloat  oc¬ 
curs  during  the  grain  finishing  of 
feedlot  cattle. 

Causes  of  Bloat 

The  exact  causes  of  these  types  of 
bloat  are  not  completely  understood 
but  it  is  now  quite  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  excessive  frothing  of  the 
paunch  contents  is  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty.  Until  recently  research  to  find 
the  exact  cause  or  causes  has  been 
delayed  due  to  the  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
perimentally  producing  bloat  in  the 
laboratory  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  now  possible  to  produce 
excessive  frothing  in  “window”  cows 
and  to  study  the  changes  in  diges¬ 
tion  which  are  associated  with  it. 
Excessive  frothing  can  be  produced 
by  changing  the  ration  from  hay  to 
young  fresh  legume  tops  clipped  and 
fed  in  the  manger,  which  can  occur 
at  pasture  when  animals  decide  to 
graze  legume  tops  in  preference  to 
other  less  palatable  plants  or  are 
forced  to  consume  the  legumes  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  enough  other 
coarser  feed  not  being  available. 

In  finishing  animals,  excessive 
frothing  can  be  induced  by  limiting 
the  quantity  of  roughage  available 
and  forcing  the  animals  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  grain  to  satisfy 
their  hunger. 

Paunch  Frothing 

Paunch  frothing  is  a  normal  pro¬ 
cess  of  digestion  but  is  dangei'ous 
only  when  it  becomes  excessive,  as 
it  can  be  produced  on  feeds  contain¬ 
ing  highly  nutritious  or  rapidly  di¬ 
gested  components.  Legumes  in  the 
young  fresh  state  digest  more  like 
grain  concentrates  than  like  rough- 
ages. 

An  extension  of  the  frothing 
process  in  the  paunch  raises  the  ef¬ 
fective  fluid  level  above  the  gullet 
so  that  free  gas  cannot  be  belched. 
Gas  entrapped  as  bubbles  in  the 
froth  can  continue  to  be  produced 
by  the  digestive  organisms  resulting 
in  enough  additional  paunch  pressure 
to  kill  the  animal. 

Surface  active  agents,  such  as  the 
silicones,  the  alkyl  aryl  sulfonates, 
the  lecithins  and  many  others,  can 
■assist  in  either  breaking  the  froth 
or  delying  its  formation.  Many  sur¬ 
face  active  agents  are  too  unpalat¬ 
able,  too  costly,  too  rapidly  soluble, 
too  deleterious  to  paunch  digestive 
microoi'ganisms,  too  hard  to  mix 
with  feed  or  too  toxic  for  safe  use. 
However,  some  groups  show  good 
promise  and  research,  though  slow 
and  costly,  will  eventually  reap  divi¬ 
dends  in  terms  of  prevention. 

Chemical  analyses  of  legumes  have 
resulted  in  two  suggested  approaches 
to  defining  bloat-provoking  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  plants  which  might 


be  controlled  by  selection.  The  first 
is  identification  of  those  substances 
which  liberate  gas  rapidly  when  di¬ 
gested.  At  present  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  of  these  substances  can 
be  controlled  by  selection  without 
reducing  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
plant.  The  second  chemical  approach 
is  identification  of  those  substances 
which  result  in  excessive  stability 
of  the  froth.  The  physical  character 
of  the  bubble  skins  in  froths  changes 
with  different  feeds  and  different 
feeding  practices,  indicating  that 
chemical  differences  in  froths  must 
exist.  Their  identification  is  in  re¬ 
search  progress. 

To  Reduce  Bloating 

Until  safer  varieties  of  legumes 
are  made  available,  several  practices, 
though  not  always  successful,  gen¬ 
erally  can  help  reduce  the  prevalence 
of  bloat:  Avoid  grazing  young  grow¬ 
ing  legumes;  limit  water  intake  of 
animals  when  legumes  are  succulent; 
provide  additional  palatable  coarse 
roughage;  pasture  mixed  grasses  and 
legumes  if  they  are  available;  strip 
graze  small  enough  plots  of  legumes 
so  that  animals  will  have  to  eat 
stems  as  well  as  leaves;  bunk  feed 
cut  legumes,  clipped  to  include 
plenty  of  stems  with  the  leaves;  call 
veterinarian  for  emergency  treat- 
meant;  in  a  pinch  many  farmers  have 
used  a  drench  of  half  a  cup  of  com¬ 
mon  household  detergent  in  enough 
water  to  get  it  down;  avoid  disinfect¬ 
ing  detergents;  as  a  last  resort,  to 
save  the  animal,  relieve  paunch  pres¬ 
sure  by  stabbing  or  trocaring  the 
most  swollen  spot  on  the  left  side  of 
the  animal  just  behind  the  ribs  and 
below  the  backbone.  R.  E.  Nichols 


Hay  Probe  Thermometer 

Good  haying  practice  and  the  use 
of  a  hay  probe  thermometer  may 
save  many  farm  barns  from  going 
up  in  smoke  this  Summer.  It  is  easy 
to  miss  a  green  spot  when  putting 
hay  into  the  barn.  These  spots  may 
mold,  heat  and  eventually  turn  the 
hay  into  a  roaring  furnace.  The  new 
hay  probe  may  be  used  to  discover 
these  spots. 

It  consists  of  a  length  of  three- 
quarter-inch  pipe  or  conduit  with  a 
hardwood  point  that  can  be  forced 
into  the  mass  of  hay.  The  other  end 
of  the  pipe  is  open  to  permit  a  dairy 
thermometer  to  be  lowered  on  a 
string.  Hay  that  shows  a  tempera¬ 
ture  above  150  degrees  is  in  a 
dangerous  state;  at  160  degrees,  a 
test  should  be  made  every  four 
hours;  at  175  degrees,  all  ventilation 
should  be  stopped  and  stand-by  fire 
help  called.  At  185  degrees,  the  hay 
should  be  removed  with  a  fire 
pumper  standing  by  in  order  to 
quench  flames  that  may  result  when 
the  hay  contacts  the  air. 

These  simple  precautions  have 
saved  several  Western  New  York 
farm  barns  in  the  past  two  years.  In 
two  cases,  firemen  arrived  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  in  answer  to  calls, 
as  farmers  were  removing  hot  hay. 

e.  w.  G. 


Archie  McNeil,  Candor,  N.  Y.,  has  found  it's  a  lot  easier  to  load  hay  from 
his  100  acres  directly  onto  a  trailer  by  merely  elevating  the  baler’s  rear 
chute.  All  it  takes  is  two  men — Mr.  McNeil  on  the  tractor  and  William  Cook 

on  the  load. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


AN  OUTSTANDING  TOOL  BARGAIN! 

29  pc.  DRILL  SETS 


Sizes  1/16  to  1/4 
in.  by  64ths.  Straight 
shanks.  Set  No.  35. 


Set  No.  35- R  —  as  above, 
with  all  shanks  %  in.  or  less.. 


$8.50 


These  drills  are  high  quality  chrome-vanandium 
alloy  steel,  suitable  for  high  speed  power  drilling 
in  any  material.  Metal  index  stand  included.  Your 
100%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


SURPLUS  SUPPLY 

221  CHERRY  AVI.  N,E.  CJJJg* 


Please  send  me - sets  No.  35.  -  | 

sets  No.  35- R.  I  inclose  check  or  M.  0.  Rush  I 
at  once,  postage  prepaid. 

Name  . . . .  | 

Address  . . . 

....  ! 

Town  .  State .  I 

Send  to  Dept.  48,  Surplus  Supply 


Your  best 
price 
support! 

...  a  new 


CRAIN  E 


SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .... 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  826  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HARD^AOD^ 
RESISTANT  CONCRETE 


Ideal  for  Milk  Rooms,  Dairy  Barns. 
Berylex  Concrete  is  impervious  to  all 
milk  acids  and  other  acid  conditions. 
Now  you  can  repair  by  successfully 
bonding  new  concrete  to  old.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  recapping  and  patching  old 
concrete,  from  a  feather  edge  to  any 
thickness.  Makes  Masonry  floors  and 
walls  watertight.  Just  add  a  few  ounces 
of  Berylex  per  sack  of  cement.  Packed 
in  6  oz.,  2  lb.,  10  lb.  and  50  lb.  bags. 
6  oz.  —  $1.00;  2  lbs.  —  $3.50  postpaid 

10  lb.  and  50  lb.  at  lower  cost  per  lb. 
Order  now  from: 

BEHRIG  LABARATORIES 
Rn*  SAUGATUCK,  STA. 

DUA  WESTPORT,  CONN. 

Complete  Information  for  Contractors 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


AIRCRAFT  STARTERS 


Make  your  own 
conversion 


KARL  ORT,  DEPT. 


Makes  an  excellent  winch 
for  loading  hay,  wagon 
unloaders,  pulling  stumps, 
stretching  fence  or  mov¬ 
ing  heavy  objects — 1001 
uses  at  home,  farm  or 
factory.  Operates  on  6  to 
32  volts  or  manually. 
Has  built-in  reduction 
gear  (140  to  1)  and 
clutch.  High  torque,  low 
speed.  Made  by  Bendix 
at  many  times  this 
F.O.B.  York 
(wght,  42  lbs. 

RN-8,  YORK,  PENNA. 


nes  this  price. 

Li  $14.98 


NEW  POWER  GRINDSTONE  STANDS 
Belt  driven  with  watertight  trough  cast  in  one  piece. 
Legs  attached  with  three  cap  screws.  Adjustable  tool 
rest  and  trueing  device.  Babbit  lined  bearings. 
15"  pulley,  3"  face,  maximum  stone  diameter  30"x4". 
Weight  approximately  165  lbs.  without  stone.  Origi¬ 
nally  manufactured  for  industrial  use.  Price  $40.00 
t.  o.  b.  Athol,  Mass.  Send  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

ATHOL  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY 
ATHOL.  MASSACHUSETTS 


- POST  LAND  SIGNS  - 

Approved  Five  Cents  Each;  No  Less  Than  20  Signs. 
Sample  Five  Cents.  JOSEPH  POLITO, 

477  7th  STREET,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 

August  18,  1956 


Almost  complete  figures  show  that 
approximately  half  a  million  farmers 
can  collect  up  to  $225  million  from 
the  government  for  putting  10,720, 
749  acres  of  crop  land  under  the 
1956  short-term  or  acreage  reserve 
portion  of  the  soil  bank  program. 
The  deadline  for  participation  was 
on  July  27,  Of  this  amount,  $150, 
977,968  would  go  to  282,316  corn 
farmers  for  4,481,555  acres;  $39,612,- 
190  to  97,944  wheat  farmers  for 
5,078,385  acres;  and  $25,595,348  to 
90,453  cotton  farmers  for  1,063,613 
acres.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  the 
comparatively  few  agreements  cov¬ 
ering  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  acre¬ 
ages. 

Many  farmers  are  reported,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  signed  up  in  order  to 
be  eligible  if  growing  weather  turns 
bad.  If  the  crop  looks  like  it  is  do¬ 
ing  fine,  ,they  plan  to  pull  out.  Thus, 
in  its  first  year  the  program  is  being 
used  to  some  extent  for  a  crop  in¬ 
surance  “gimmick”  without  the  need 
for  paying  premiums. 

The  long-range  conservation  re¬ 
serve  part  of  the  soil  bank  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  drafting  and  USD  A 
will  soon  be  ready  to  send  details 
out  to  its  field  men. 

$  %  %  % 

Several  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  social  security  coverage 
of  farmers  and  farm  workers  in  the 
bill  signed  into  law  by  President 
Eisenhower.  One  of  these  changes 
brings  under  the  social  security  law, 
for  taxable  years  ending  after  1955, 
the  income  a  farm  landowner  re¬ 
ceives  from  a  share-farming  arrange¬ 
ment  provided  the  owner  “materially 
participates”  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm. 

The  optional  method  of  computing 
farm  self-employment  earnings  is 
changes  by  the  amendments.  For 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  De¬ 
cember  31,  1956,  a  farmer  whose 
gross  income  from  farm  self-employ 
ment  is  under  $1,800  may  report  as 
his  net  earnings  from  farming  either 
his  actual  net  earnings  or  two-thirds 
of  his  gross  farm  income. 

If  his  gross  income  is  over  $1,800 
and  his  net  earnings  are  less  than 
$1,200,  he  may  report  either  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  of  his  net  earnings  from 
farming  or  $1,200.  If  his  gross  farm 
income  is  over  $1,800  and  his  net 
earnings  are  $1,200  or  more,  he  must 
report  the  actual  amount  of  his  net 
earnings. 

Beginning  in  1957,  the  cash  wages 
paid  to  a  farm  worker  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  of  agricultural  labor  will 
count  toward  social  security  if  the 
worker  meets  either  of  two  require¬ 
ments.  If  the  worker  is  paid  $150 
or  more  in  cash  by  any  one  em¬ 
ployer  during  the  year,  this  work  is 
covered  by  the  law.  Regardless  of 
the  amount  he  is  paid,  however,  he 
is  covered  by  the  law  if  he  performs 
agricultural  labor  for  the  employer 
on  20  or  more  days  during  the  year 
for  cash  pay  figured  on  a  time  basis 
(hour,  day  or  week,  for  instance), 
rather  than  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 

(Continued  on  Page  543) 


This  new  combination  spring-loaded 
tailgate  lift  and  graingate  is  proving 
to  be  a  real  labor-saver. 


300,000 
WIRTHM0RE-FED 
BROILERS 
Pay  Off  for  Ivan  Roy 


Broiler  house  of  Fairfield,  Me 


Five  years  ago,  Ivan  Roy 
switched  from  another  feed  to 
Wirthmore.  Today,  20  flocks  and 
300,000  birds  later,  Ivan  has 
proved  to  himself  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  good  management  and 
Wirthmore’s  top  quality  feeds 
pays  off  in  better  profits. 


ROY  QUICK  FACTS 

16,000  birds  housed  ... 


He  knows  that  Wirthmore  re¬ 
search  gives  him  constantly  better 
feeding  results  —  proved  by  his 
most  recent  16,000  bird  lot  at  3.79 
lbs.  average  weight  and  2.59 
conversion. 

He  knows  that  Wirthmore  serv¬ 
ice  can  help  him  get  healthy  flocks 
and  save  labor  —  proved  by  liva¬ 
bility  averaging  better  than  98% 
on  his  last  4  flocks  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  his  Wirthmore  bulk  feed 
delivery  service. 

Throughout  the  entire  North¬ 
east,  poultrymen  who  use  Wirth¬ 
more  feeds  and  take  advantage  of 
Wirthmore  service  are  getting 
results  like  Ivan  Roy’s. 

What  are  you  waiting  for?. 


fed  Wirthmore  Hi-Ener-G 
Nicarb  . . .  uses  bulk  feed 
from  4-compartment  bin 
holding  18  tons...  box  car¬ 
rier  and  hanging  feeders 
...feeding  done  almost 
entirely  by  Mrs.  Roy  and 
her  72-year-old  father. 


Wirthmore  Feeds 


525  Washington  Street 
Malden  48,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


For  a  NON-STOP 

harvest 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  makes  a 
fluffy,  airy,  broad-based  windrow  that 

•  cures  sooner  and  better 
anchors  itself  against  wind 

practically  eliminates  discoloration  and 
cracking,  so  there’s  less  dockage 

•  cleans  out  dirt  and  stones  as  windrow  is 
laid 

•  •  combines  with  so  much  less  damage,  nets 

you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  grade  beans 

All  this  in  one  simple  operation  —  windrow 
-as  you  cut !  For  complete  details,  contact 

LOEGLER  AND  LADD 
98  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  INNES  BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 
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BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


AUGUST  1956 


Should  Eggs 
Be  Sold 
On  T.V.? 


Should  Eggs  Be  Sold 
By  the  Box-Top  Method? 

I  don’t  know.  I’d  like  your  advice.  If  I 
were  given  the  responsibility  of  selling 
America's  eggs.  I’d  try  this: 

1.  Have  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
(P.E.N.B.)  run  the  deal. 

2.  Get  egg  packers  to  use  a  carton  with 
a  P.E.N.B.  trade  mark  on  it. 

3.  Get  the  packers  to  pay  1/10 </'  to  l/2<^ 
per  dozen  royalty  to  P.E.N.B.  for  using  the 
carton. 

4.  With  this  royalty,  advertise  eggs  on 
T.  V. 

5.  Tell  boys  and  girls  to  eat  eggs  and 
send  the  P.E.N.B.  trade  mark  off  of  4  egg 
cartons  plus  10^-  for  a  “chicken  circus  or 
other  suitable  toy. 

6.  Tell  mothers  to  send  the  trade  marks 
off  cartons  for  P.E.N.B.  recipe  books. 

Such  a  program  on  T.  V.  would  publicize 
eggs,  increase  consumption  of  eggs,  level 
out  the  seasonal  price  of  eggs,  decrease 
the  price  spread  between  “large”  and  me¬ 
diums,  make  you  and  I  more  money. 

Please  mail  the  coupon  and  let  me  know 
Whether  or  not  you  like  the  idea. 

Babcock  Bessies  for  You 
in  1956-57 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Babcock  Bessies 
are  the  finest  layers  being  produced  in 
America  today.  Customers  are  reporting  top 
production,  large  early  egg  size  and  high 
livability  with  Babcock  Bessies. 

Please  send  for  a  folder  giving  customer 
results  with  Babcock  Bessies. 

Babcock  Bessies  in  1956-57  Random 
Sample  Tests:  This  coming  year,  for  the  first 
time,  we'll  have  a  number  of  pens  of 
Bessies  in  Random  Sample  Tests.  Watch 
these  birds  perform! 

We  sure  want  to  sell  you  chicks.  Is  there 
anything  we  can  do  for  you?  Please  write 
us. 

Sincerely 


Dear  Babcock:  (Please  check  below ) 

Q  I  like  your  idea  on  selling  eggs. 

□  I  don’t  like  your  idea  on  selling  eggs. 
Q  Please  send  catalog  and  prices  on 
Babcock’s  Healthy  Chicks. 


Name- 


Address. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3T -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


.  J 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  tor  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 


Get  $2  to  $3  More 

Per  Case  of  Eggs  With 

STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  Tfllk 

Hatching  every  week  of  the  year 

STERN  BROS.  HATCHERY,  S.  VINELAND,  N.J. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

6000  Hanson  Mount  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March  &  April  Hatched  Pullets.  All 
Pullets  Hatched  from  my  own  stock.  Raised 
on  Free  range.  All  Healthy,  Vigorous  Pullets 
at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 

-  BABY  CHICKS  S7.95  —  100  C.  0.  D.  - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSH1RES.  Also  3- 
week-oid  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
_ BELLEFONTE  70.  PENNA, _ _ 

PEAFOWL:  Blue  and  Black  Shouldered.  1955  Pairs 

S30 :  1954  Pairs  Will  Breed  Spring  1956,  $45  Pair. 
A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


It's  House  Cleaning 
Time 

(Continued  from  Page  522) 

Need  for  Year-Round  Water  System 

A  good  year-round  water  system 
is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers. 
There  are  many  types  of  automatic 
waterers,  and  we  recommend  any 
one  that  has  a  drain  in  case  of  over¬ 
flows.  No  automatic  waterer  has  yet 
been  invented  that  will  never  cause 
a  flood.  Heating  cable  or  tape  on  the 
pipes  will  keep  them  from  catching 
in  the  Winter. 

Feeding  Space  per  Layers 

The  standards  for  poultry  house 
equipment  are  increasing.  Where  we 
once  believed  that  30  feet  of  feeding 
space  were  sufficient  for  100  layers, 
we  now  consider  50  feet  as  optimum. 
Where  birds  feed  from  both  sides 
of  the  feeder,  that  means  25  feet  of 
hoppers  for  each  100  laying  birds; 
the  same  is  true  for  waterers.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  waterer  for 
each  100  layers  for  best  results. 
Having  plenty  of  equipment  will 
make  it  easier  to  care  for  the  flock, 
and  it  will  reduce  the  number  of  cull 
birds  and  will  improve  the  produc¬ 
tion  results. 

It  is  now  —  the  time  that  the 
houses  are  empty  —  when  wise  poul- 
trymen  check  up  on  their  plant  and 
equipment. 


Notes  From  McKean 
County 

It  has  been  very  cold  and  wet.  Hay 
is  rotting  in  the  fields  or  still  uncut. 
Potatoes  are  $1.10  for  10  pounds 
and  will  go  higher.  The  dry  period 
of  the  past  seasons  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  but  it  may  come  later.  The 
air  is  wonderful  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  with  so  many  sweet  odors  that 
mingle  and  cannot  be  identified — 
Balm  of  Gilead,  roses,  day  lilies, 
alders  and  monarda. 

The  pleasing  notes  of  various  birds 
rise  from  the  lowland  below  the 
spring  which  is  a  tangle  that  the 
wild  creatures  surely  enjoy.  A 
cedar  waxwing  is  feeding  its  family 
of  young  ones  in  a  box-elder  tree,  the 
catbirds’  babies  are  gone  from  the 
barberry  bush.  Mrs.  Button  re- 
poi’ts  that  a  brown  thrasher  is  feed¬ 
ing  young  in  a  nest  in  a  large  syringa 
bush  at  her  place.  She  has  a  young 
bird  as  a  pet  which  as  yet  is  unidenti¬ 
fied  as  to  species.  Just  now  we  think 
it  is  a  rusty  blackbird.  M.  Cady 

Wrights,  McKean  Co.,  Pa. 


Loafcattk  Remit 


// 


They  Look  Like  They 
Are  Laying" 

I  have  several  two-year-old  hens 
that  have  all  the  earmarks  of  being 
in  production,  but  they  lay  no  eggs. 
They  are  being  served  by  a  male 
bird,  but  they  go  to  the  nest  and 
just  sit.  E.  G.  J. 

New  Jersey 

In  the  egg  laying  tests  in  New 
Jersey,  some  birds  go  to  the  nests 
but  never  actually  produce  any  eggs. 
We  term  them  “internal  layers”  be¬ 
cause,  on  post  mortem,  we  find  evi¬ 
dence  that  yolks  may  have  dropped 
into  their  body  cavities.  They  are 
then  reabsorbed  back  into  the  bird’s 
whole  system  within  24  hours.  Just 
why  some  hens  develop  this  ab¬ 
normality  is  difficult  to  explain. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  it  may 
be  the  after-effect  of  an  attack  from 
Newcastle  disease  or  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis. 

One  entry  in  our  egg  laying  test 
had  almost  half  its  birds  develop 
into  internal  layers.  There  are  13 
birds  in  an  entry.  This  flock  was  not 
diseased  while  at  the  test  but,  in 
checking  back  with  the  owner,  we 
found  that  there  was  some  difficulty 
with  the  birds  during  their  rearing 
period. 

The  situation  is  not  uncommon. 
Reports  about  it  come  constantly 
from  people  who  keep  chickens  in 
cages.  They  have  birds  who  from  all 
external  appearances  seem  to  be  in 
production  but  who  never  lay  an  egg. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  to  sell  or 
eat  those  fowl  who  do  not  begin 
production  again. 

Broiler  Convention  at 
Indianapolis  Aug.  27-29 

The  third  National  Broiler  Con¬ 
vention  and  All-Industry  Exposition 
will  be  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  27-29,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  H.  Earthman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Broiler  Assn. 
The  program  is  designed  to  interest 
everyone  in  the  broiler  industry  — 
producers,  hatcherymen,  feed  dealers 
and  contractors;  everyone  is  wel¬ 
come  and  there  will  be  no  registra¬ 
tion  fees.  According  to  Mr.  Earth- 
man,  the  National  Broiler  Conven¬ 
tion  will  be  “the  biggest  and  most 
important  meeting  ever  held  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  broiler  industry.  It  will 
be  all  broiler  and  no  person  who  has 
any  connection  with  broilers  can 
afford  to  miss  it.” 


Poultry  Manure  Sales 

The  manure  from  a  flock  of  12,000 
layers  is  a  salable  product  and  an 
added  income  on  the  poultry  farm  of 
Alton  Kingsley  and  his  son,  Allan,  of 
Gillett,  Pennsylvania.  Sold  to  dairy 
farmers  within  a  radius  of  20  miles, 
the  manure  is  loaded  with  a  loader 
or  sent  down  from  the  pens  through 
chutes  to  trucks  holding  10  to  12 
tons  each.  The  price,  if  delivered, 
is  $1.00  per  yard.  If  the  farmers 
come  to  the  farm  for  it,  they  pay  1 
half  that  amount. 

There  is  always  a  waiting  list  of 
dairy  farmers  for  this  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  sometimes  manure  is 
promised  as  much  as  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Some  years  they  sell  as  many 
as  400  tons.  e.  c.  g. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

f 

BROILERS 

1956  TEST  RESULTS 

Massachusetts  Broiler  Test: 

1st  In  growth — 4.18  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
1st  in  total  returns  over  feed  cost 

New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth — 4.29  lbs.  at  1 1  weeks 

Georgia  Broiler  and  Breeder  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 3.89  lbs.  at  10  weeks 


NO  OTHER  BREEDER  has  ever  been  first  in 
growth  so  many  times.  But  growth  is 
only  half  the  story!  White  Mountains 
feather  fast,  have  good  skin  color  and 
body  conformation.  Many  growers 
report  under  2.50  feed  conversion  at 
3%  lbs. 

FREE  NEW  FOLDER  gives  all  the  facts.  Send 
for  your  copy  today! 

•WHITE  MOUNTAIN  Is  a  tradename. 


BOX  12 
Walpole,  N.  H. 
Telephone: 
Skyline  6-3311 


Branch  Hatchery, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Broiler  Queens 


I 

I 
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TOP  PROFIT  MAKER 

WHITE  ROCKS 

We  are  hatching  White  Rock 
chicks  from  first  generation 

PILCH  BREEDING  STOCK 

which  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  called  the  Nation’s  top 
profit  maker  through  consist¬ 
ent  winnings  of  major  tests. 

Try  a  flock  and  see  why  this 
strain  achieves  Highest  Prof¬ 
it  Performance  in  production 
and  Broiler  tests. 

We  are  also  hatching  Silver 
Barred  Crosses  and  White 
Leghorns  from  leading 
strains. 


New  York’s  Poultry  Queen 

Miss  Enid  Goethius  of  Kingston,  N. 
Y.,  won  the  coveted  title  at  the  1956 
Poultrymen’s  Get-Together. 


TOP  L"rti ibSv,  BREEDER 

At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  New  low 
summer  prices.  Write  for 
free  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog. 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
OUR  41st  YEAR 
130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  largo,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
SI. 000  yearly.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Delmarva  Broiler  Queen 
Mrs.  Harold  Weisberg  of  Hyattstown, 
Maryland,  is  the  1956  National 
Senior  Chicken  Cooking  Champion 
croivned  at  the  recent  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival  in  Ocean  City,  Md. 
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Sizes  Widths 

TO  to  16  AAA  to  EEE 

We  SPECIALIZE  in  large  sizes  only  .  .  . 
sizes  10  to  16;  widths  AAA  to  EEE. 
Casuals;  Wing  Tips;  Hand-Sewn 
Moccasins;  Cordovans;  Dress  Ox¬ 
fords;  Work  Shoes;  Sox;  Slippers; 
Rubbers,  Enjoy  the  finest  in  fit, 
comfort,  style  at  amazingly  low 
cost.  Moil  only.  Write  TODAY 
for  FREE  Style  Book! 

KING-SIZE,  INC. 

85i  Brockton,  Mass. 


-  METAL  POSTED  SIGNS  -  ■  - 

Regulation  size,  blk.  on  white,  30  ga.  steel,  baked 
enamel,  finish,  two  sides.  100  @  $38.  F.  0.  B. 
Sarnac  Lake,  New  York.  No  C.  O.  D.’s. 
CAPTAIN  DISPLAYS,  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Care  of  Turkeys 


While  summer  care  of  turkeys  is 
important,  fall  management,  carried 
out  right,  will  mean  a  greater  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit.  When  Fall  arrives,  our 
young  turkeys  have  already  been 
vaccinated,  and  health  problems 
which  have  arisen  have  been  taken 
care  of.  Our  turkeys  roost  on  open 
air  roosts  and  we  keep  them  free 
from  lice.  In  the  early  Fall  many 
new  raisers  make  the  mistake  of  not 
checking  to  see  that  the  turkeys  have 
more  and  larger  feeders.  Often  it 
is  forgotten  how  much  larger  the 
poults  have  grown  and  that  they 
need  larger  feeders  to  supply  them 
with  all  they  can  eat.  Also,  some 
raisers  do  not  realize  how  much 
water  turkeys  will  drink  if  they  are 
allowed  access  to  water  all  day  long 
as  they  should  be.  Make  sure  to  see 
that  the  poults  get  all  they  can  drink. 

As  turkeys  approach  maturity, 
they  need  increased  quantities  of 
grain  all  the  time.  Along  with  grain, 
we  feed  a  35  per  cent  protein  con¬ 
centrate.  I  always  see  that  the  birds 
have  access  to  coarse  feeds,  such  as 
ground  alfalfa  hay,  because,  as  the 
birds  approach  maturity,  the  toms 
will  start  to  strut  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  greater  tendency  toward  feather 
picking  then.  Protein  feeds  are  very 
important  at  this  time,  not  only  to 
make  the  birds  gain  faster,  but  to 
prevent  any  start  of  cannibalism. 
During  the  last  seven  weeks  we  feed 
whole  corn,  wheat,  oaots  and  barley 
in  their  rations.  We  use  about  one- 
half  corn,  one-fourth  wheat,  and  one- 
fourth  barley  or  oats  to  make  up  this 
grain  mixture.  With  these  we  do  not 
need  to  use  as  high  a  protein  con¬ 
centrate.  The  last  month  we  like  to 
feed  a  milk-moistened  mash  once  a 
day.  This  increases  feed  consumption, 
The  last  month  we  like  to  feed  a 
milk-moistened  mash  once  a  day. 
This  increases  feed  consumption, 
puts  weight  on  faster,  and  hastens 


their  feather  maturity.  This  finishes 
them  up  in  a  very  good  condition, 
particularly  if  it  is  planned  to  dress 
the  birds  for  market. 

We  use  a  stiff  wire  beak  cleaner 
for  mash  feeders  on  the  range,  which 
provides  a  place  for  turkeys  to  wipe 
their  beaks  when  eating  mash  and 
helps  to  keep  down  the  habit  of 
feather  picking.  Often  turkeys  get 
started  at  this  because  they  use  the 
feathers  of  the  nearest  birds  to  wipe 
off  the  wet  mash.  To  prevent  this, 
we  provide  the  wires  on  the  feeders 
about  six  inches  above  the  mash. 

We  do  not  sell  all  our  turkeys  at 
one  time.  Most  of  our  turkeys  are 
graded  when  sold  alive,  and  prob¬ 
ably  all  the  turkeys  will  not  be  No.  1. 
Our  hen  turkeys  usually  reach  mar¬ 
ket  condition  before  the  toms  are 
ready.  We  sell  them  then,  which 
gives  us  more  time  to  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  those  left.  When  the  No.  1 
toms  are  sold,  we  can  then  give  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  to  the 
rest,  thus  finishing  all  of  them  bet¬ 
ter,  and  getting  a  more  favorable 
grading  deal  all  the  way  through. 

When  a  breeder  is  ready  to  sell 
live  turkeys,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  care  in  handling  them  will  pay 
good  dividends.  It  is  our  rule  to  book 
orders  for  turkeys  for  a  given  date. 
We  have  done  this  for  the  last  15 
years,  and  we  book  orders  in  July 
for  Thanksgiving,  and  in  September 
for  Christmas.  We  also  have  orders 
from  some  hotels  in  Atlantic  City 
the  year  round  that  pay  us  well. 
After  the  New  Year,  we  have  only 
turkey  breeders  left.  We  keep  them 
two  years  and  then  sell  them  to 
people  who  want  a  well  developed 
two-year-old  bird.  As  we  have  regu¬ 
lar  customers  for  these  two-year-old 
birds,  we  never  keep  them  over  two 
years.  J.  Shoemaker 

New  Jersey 


For  turkeys  to  do  as  well  as  these  of  Nicholson’s  Poultry  Farms  in  Beth- 
page,  N.  Y.,  they  must  have  plenty  of  shade  and  water,  along  with  the  best 
kind  of  growing  and  finishing  rations. 


Poultry  Chores 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
the  chores.  There  are  the  cold, 
stormy  days  when  one  feels  dis¬ 
gruntled,  trudging  from  pen  to  pen, 
grudgingly  filling  the  feeders  and 
waterers,  wondering  whatever 
possessed  you  to  enter  the  field  of 
hen  and  egg  raising.  You’re  sure  to 
trip  over  something,  and  those 
cacklings  seem  to  contain  a  few 
choice  remarks  of  the  unevenness  of 
some  people’s  disposition. 

Then  we  have  the  hurry-up  days, 
with  a  cake  in  the  oven  and  just  so 
much  time  alloted  for  each  chore. 
You  slap  a  little  grain  here,  dash  a 
little  water  there  and  take  the  eggs 
very  ungraciously  without  an  en¬ 
couraging  coo  to  the  birds. 

Best  of  all  are  the  fine  weather- 
fine  feeling  days.  Things  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  smoothly  all  day  with  no 
interruptions  and  lots  of  time  to  do 
everything  up  ship-shape.  There’s 
been  plenty  of  time  to  stop  and 
listen  to  the  hen-talk,  and  to  admire 
the  beautiful  plumage  and  cherry- 

August  18,  1956 


red  combs.  As  we  gather  the  last  of 
a  goodly  supply  of  eggs,  we  smooth 
down  a  few  feathers  and  stop  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  lovely  ladies,  one 
and  all. 

Is  it  my  imagination,  or  do  they 
really  lay  better  on  our  good- 
humored  days?  If  this  is  the  case,  I 
wonder  which  grain  company  is  going 
to  be  the  first  on  the  market  with  a 
lot  of  good  disposition  contained  in 
every  bag?  Phyllis  Grace 

New  Hampshire 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 


Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals — a  "2  in  1”  product  that  saves  you 
money,  is  more  convenient  to  use  and  results  in  better  eggshells! 

This  ideal  calcium  supplement  costs  less  than  separate  shell 
and  grit  but  does  the  work  of  both. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  if.  $, 
W or  Id’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Don,t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  year*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 

Paper  Feed  Sacks 
Cut  Feeding  Time 


Caged  layers— "After  one  trial  delivery 
in  50-pound  paper  sacks,  I  told  my  feed- 
man  to  make  all  deliveries  that  way. 
Besides  being  easier  to  handle,  the  sacks 
pile  better  in  the  feed  room,  and  all  of 
the  feed  comes  out  easily.”  Ralph  Spur¬ 
geon,  Nutwood  Farms,  Brooksville,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  100  purebred  Jerseys,  1000 
layers  in  cages  and  1000  in  conventional 
house. 


Or  Conventional  Houses— "Now  that  I’ve 
used  50- pound  multi  wall  paper  feed 
sacks,  I  wouldn’t  go  back  to  any  other 
kind.  They  empty  out  nicely  into  the 
hoppers — we  have  found  that  we  can 
unload  a  truckload  of  50’s  as  fast  as 
100’s.”  Frank  I.  Hardy,  C.  Nelson 
Hardy  and  Son,  Essex,  Massachusetts, 
breeders  of  quality  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


Case  histories  supplied  by  Paper  Ship¬ 
ping  Sack  Manufacturers’  Association, 
370  Lexington  Ave.,  NewYork  17,  N.  Y. 


KNOW  WHAT'S  IN  YOUR  FORMULA  FEED!  A  multiwall  sack 


teds  in  a  minute  by  the  label  and  tag  exactly  what's  in  it. 
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"I  chose  RILCO  again  for  two  reasons!” 


1.  LOW  COST  2.  GREATER  STRENGTH 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


“I  get  a  lot  of  compliments  on  my 
big  new  Rilco  machine  shed,”  says 
Elmer  Johnson,  “and  when  visi¬ 
tors  see  my  sturdy  Rilco  barn, 
and  learn  it’s  15  years  old,  they 
can  see  why  I  bought  Rilco  twice.” 
Rilco  glued-laminated  rafters  make 
the  strongest,  best  looking  farm 
buildings  money  can  buy.  Yet  the 


cost,  as  Mr.  Johnson  discovered, 
is  as  low  as  any  type  of  building 
on  the  market.  The  Type  50  Util¬ 
ity  Building  is  a  great  favorite. 
Roomy,  post-free  interior  space 
lets  you  change  it  around  for  many 
different  uses  .  .  .  machine  shed, 
grain  storage,  barn,  hog  or  poultry 
house,  or  whatever  you  need. 


We  are  sending  you  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  North  American  Nut 
Company  had  published  in  our  local 
paper.  They  claim  you  can  make 
$400  a  month  which  is  impossible. 
Their  machines  are  supposed  to  work 
only  with  nickels,  but  pennies  work 
just  as  easily.  Their  salesman  said 
that  if  we  did  not  make  good  they 
would  sell  the  machines  to  someone 
else  and  give  us  our  money  back.  I 
wrote  to  the  salesman  and  the 
company,  but  they  just  don’t  answer. 

New  York  R.  m. 

We  are  giving  space  to  this  letter 
as  it  outlines  the  difficulty  many 
people  are  experiencing  with  vend¬ 
ing  machines.  Large  companies  own 
the  good  locations  and  it  is  impossible 
for  others  to  get  good  places  for  the 
machines.  Some  people  are  said  to 
have  paid  $640  to  get  these  machines, 
but  they  are  unable  to  get  estab¬ 
lished.  Nor  can  they  get  refund  of 
their  money. 

Royal  Distributing  Company,  Inc. 
of  Philadelphia  has  filed  a  certificate 
of  election  to  dissolve,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  are  winding  up  and  settling 
corporate  affairs.  This  was  one  of 
the  vending  machine  companies  sell¬ 
ing  candy  vending  machines  through 
agents.  The  investment  seemed  very 
high,  and  also,  most  of  the  best  lo¬ 
cations  for  vending  machines  have 
been  taken  by  large  corporations. 

Will  you  inquire  for  me  if  the 
stock  of  the  Pyramid  Divide  Mining 
Company  is  worth  anything.  It  was 
incorporated  in  Nevada.  I  bought  it 
in  1915.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

Can  you  tell  us  the  value  of  the 
Great  Republic  Copper  and  Gold 
Mining  Company,  incorporated  in 
Arizona  in  1901?  f.  m.  m. 

Ohio 

We  bought  Hart  Oil  Corporation 
stock,  incorporated  in  Delaware. 
Have  they  any  worth?  m.  c. 

New  Jersey 

What  became  of  the  Ozone  Compa¬ 
ny  of  America?  I  tried  to  find  out 
about  them,  and-  to  no  avail. 

New  York  R-  h. 

Here  are  four  inquiries  regarding 
stock  investments,  none  of  which 
are  of  value  at  this  time  for  the 
following  reasons:  One  is  no  longer 
in  existence;  company  failed  to  pay 
the  annual  license  tax;  charter  was 
revoked;  or  when  it  expired  the 
company  did  not  renew  it.  All  of 
which  leads  us  to  urge  readers  to 
check  carefully  before  putting 
money  into  unknown  companies. 

In  January  I  answered  an  adver¬ 
tisement  on  a  television  program  for 
a  rebuilt  Singer  Sewing  Machine, 
costing  $29.50.  Two  salesmen  called 
and  tried  to  sell  me  a  new  “Fidelity” 
machine  costing  $189.  I  refused,  and 
insisted  on  the  used  Singer  as  adver¬ 
tised.  I  finally  paid  $15  and  was  to 
receive  the  machine  in  one  week.  It 
was  not  delivered.  A  friend  tried  to 
call  Northern  Appliance  Stores, 
Flushing,  and  found  they  were  not 
at  the  address  given.  m.  a. 

New  York 

The  stores  have  refunded  the  de¬ 
posit.  They  say  the  salesman  no 
longer  works  for  them.  His  work 
sheet  on  this  call  reported  “no  sale.” 
In  August  of  1955,  Atlantic  Sewing 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  three  officers,  were 
fined  $500  apiece  in  Brooklyn  Special 
Sessions  after  they  were  found  guilty 
of  false  advertising.  Two  of  these 
men  are  officers  of  Northern  Appli¬ 
ance  Stores,  and  have  worked  from 
Flushing  to  Great  Neck,  L.  I.  We 
were  glad  they  acted  so  quickly  to 
refund  the  deposit. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  suspended  the  license  of 
Raymond  Klien,  trading  as  Klien’s 
Celery,  Newark,  N.  J.,  because  of 
failure  to  pay  a  reparation  award 
under  the  Perishiable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act.  Klien  owed  a 
California  concern  $5,717  plus  in¬ 
terest  from  January  1,  1953.  Klien 
failed  to  pay  any  part  of  the  pur- 
chanse  price.  He  claimed  the  celery 
had  no  commercial  value  and  he 
suffered  a  loss  of  $6,503.  The  celery 
was  purchased  without  any  warranty 
as  to  grade  and  his  failure  to  pay 
promptly  was  a  violation  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  in 
reference  to  the  Biltmore  Circula¬ 
tion  Company  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Elizabeth  Campbell  Cook,  proprietor. 
The  Post  Office  Inspection  Service, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  indicted  Mrs.  Cook 
on  April  23,  1956  for  using  the  mails 
to  defraud.  She  pleaded  guilty;  was 
fined  $500  and  placed  on  probation 
for  a  period  of  18  months.  The 
Postal  Inspector’s  repoi't  states  that 
she  has  discontinued  the  magazine 
subscription  agency. 

I  bought  a  television  set  from  a 
store  in  town;  they  guaranteed  the 
picture  tube  for  one  year.  It  went 
“bad”  in  six  months.  They  sent  a 
man,  who  agreed  to  order  a  new  one, 
but  I  did  not  hear  from  the  store 
again.  Shortly  after  you  took  up  my 
complaint  I  received  the  picture 
tube.  I  believe  they  will  think  twice 
next  time  anything  like  that  hap¬ 
pens,  knowing  what  you  people 
could  and  would  do.  l.  j. 

New  York 

A  television  set  was  sold  with  a 
year’s  guarantee  for  the  tubes.  They 
gave  out  in  six  months  and  the  deal¬ 
er  failed  to  make  any  adjustment. 
Our  letter  brought  a  reply  from  the 
concern  and  the  tube  was  received. 

I  have  had  these  “Weather  King” 
combination  windows  on  my  home 
for  a  little  over  a  year.  The  glass  in 
all  of  them  is  cracked  in  what  looks 
like  circles.  They  were  guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  the  house  in  both 
workmanship  and  materials.  The 
local  office  cannot  give  me  any  satis¬ 
faction.  Can  you  help?  a.  b. 

Maine 

The  New  England  Aluminum  Mfg. 
Corp,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  bankrupt  and  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  been  completely  liquidated. 
It  is  always  wise  to  check  on  any 
concern  before  purchasing.  No 
guarantee  is  effective  when  a 
company  is  out  of  business. 

Enclosed  find  a  letter  from  Ken- 
roe  Mfg.  Co.,  Yorktown,  Ind.,  which 
is  the  second  one  received  in  a  week. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  they  are  depen¬ 
dable?  In  the  first  letter  they  wanted 
a  dollar  for  instructions  and  now 
this  one  wants  $2.00  for  mailing 
their  catalogs.  They  are  so  anxious 
to  have  me  start  right  away! 

New  York  mrs.  e.  j.  b. 

The  company  claims  they  never 
had  a  complaint.  We  have  a  com¬ 
plaint  on  file  from  a  party  who  sent 
money,  but  did  not  receive  the  prom¬ 
ised  “instructions.”  This  may  be  an 
error,  or  a  post  office  delay.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  initial  amount  required  for 
the  instructions  immediately  raises 
a  doubt  in  one’s  mind  as  to  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  plan. 
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For  your  protection 
end  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


RILED 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 


□  Two-Story  Barns 


□  One-Story  Barns 


□  Machine  Sheds 


□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Name _ 


Address _ 
Town _ 


^  State  ^ 


works  like  a  houndi 


v 


y J! 


Patent  No.  2634571  covering 
the  Hush-Hog  Rotary  Cutter, 
owned  by  Bush  Hog  Mfg. 
Co.,  Selma,  Ala.  will  be 
strictly  enforced  to  prevent 
duplication  of  this  cutter. 


MODELS  Pull  type,  5‘,  6',  7’  swoths 
lift  type;  5',  6'  swaths 
ATTACHMENTS  "Flying  Soucer" 
blade  holder;  fast  hitch;  off-set 
cutting  (Orchard  mulching); 
high  clipping  (row  crops). 
FREE!  Color  folder  on  complete 


Bush  Hog 

heavy  duty  —  all  purpose  Wm 

ROTARY  CUTTERS 

Does  toughest  jobs  faster,  better! 

Saves  time,  labor...makes  you  money! 

Bush  Hog  is  the  most  copied  cutter  on  the  j 
market  Many  cutters  have  duplicated  indi¬ 
vidual  Bush  Hog  features.  But  only  Bush 
Hog,  because  of  its  patent,  has  all  of  the 
Bush  Hog  features. 

Completely  enclosed  steel  frame  -)(■  Free • 
swinging  blades  -Y-  Side  skids  — ^-Heovy  t 
duty  gears  -^Adjustable  cutting  height 
•^-No  belts -y- No  slip  clutches 

Selma,  Ala.r 


Bush  Hog  line. 

Write  BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Ask  Youf  Tractor  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration! 


AS  A 


ThwetSfeerittg 

atmexfta.cost/ 

Try  it!  at  your  nearby  eord 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


FORD  TRICYCLE  TRACTORS 
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Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  538) 

Congress  raised  from  $1,500  mil¬ 
lion  to  $3,000  million  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  pay  the  losses  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  of  exchanging  sur¬ 
plus  U.  S.  farm  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies. 

Another  approval  bill  raises  from 
$12,000  million  to  $14,500  million  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  price  support 
agency,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  lias  available  for  propping 
farm  prices. 

Just  squeaking  through  the  House 
in  the  final  days  of  the  session  was 
an  American  Farm  Bureau-backed 
measure  to  prevent  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  “back  hauls”  for  farm 
trucks.  The  Senate  had  passed  the 
bill  last  year.  The  ICC  proposed  to 
ban  hiring  of  trucks  by  regulated 
motor  carriers  for  periods  of  less 
than  30  days.  Trucks  which  spe¬ 
cialize  in  hauling  farm  products 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
in  on  these  regulated  freight  haulers 
and  getting  loads  to  deliver  some¬ 
where  on  the  way  home.  The  Farm 
Bureau  contended  that  the  costs  to 
farmers  of  getting  their  produce  to 
market  would  go  way  up  if  the  ICC 
interfered  with  this  practice,  and 
now  after  many  years  of  fighting'  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  finally  won  a  law 
to  keep  the  ICC  from  putting  its 
foot  down. 

Part-time  farmers,  for  the  first 
time,  will  be  eligible  to  get  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  under 
terms  of  still  another  new  law.  But 
the  law  specifies  that  they  must  be 
bona-fide  farmers  who  have  depended 
entirely  on  farming  for  their  living 
in  at  least  one  of  the  last  10  years. 
Purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  been  forced  to  take 
off-farm  jobs  in  order  to  support 
their  families,  but  not  to  make  loans 
to  city  people  who  have  taken  small 
farms  on  the  side.  Another  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  same  bill  permits  farmers 
to  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
refinancing  existing  farm  debts,  as 
well  as  for  current  and  future  operat¬ 
ing  expenses. 

Harry  Lando 


Subscribers1  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

September  1  closes  August  20 
September  15  closes  August  31 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day.  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N,  Y. 


RELIABLE  man  to  assist  on  modern  well- 
equipped  dairy  farm,  near  Rochester.  House 
with  all  conveniences  and  privileges.  Refer¬ 
ence  and  experience  required.  BOX  3208, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  married  man  with  college  d.  h.  train¬ 
ing  to  assist  farm  manager.  Modern  machin¬ 
ery,  excellent  housing  and  working  conditions. 
Write  in  detail  stating  age,  size  of  family, 
experience  and  when  available.  BOX  3209, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Relaxed,  pleasant  lady,  nurse- 

housekeeper  for  informal,  happy  family. 
Winter  in  N.  Y.  C,,  Summer  in  country.  BOX 
3210,  Rural  New  Yorker,  or  telephone  Hope- 
well  Junction  6-2174. 


MIDDLEAGED  woman,  cook;  Convent,  18 
Sisters.  Rural  New  York  City.  References 
required.  BOX  3211,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  experienced,  reliable. 

Woman,  good  cook  for  two  to  four  adults, 
general  housekeeping.  Man,  handyman, 
gardener,  maintenance.  No  dependents.  Live 
in  own  apartment  complete  with  TV,  bath, 
kitchen;  food  supplied.  Six  day  week,  two 
weeks  paid  vacation.  Salary  up  to  $300  month¬ 
ly  for  both,  plus  coverage  under  several  bene¬ 
fit  plans.  Location  about  20  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Please  write  box  3212,  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  interview  giving  full  details. 

SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm  to  help  with 

pedigree  breeding.  Also,  man  on  dairy  farm. 
Parks  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  New  York. 
Phone:  SK  6-9310. _ 

WANTED:  Responsible  mother’s  helper. 

Large  family.  Hard  work.  Room,  board.  $200 
monthly.  Cathcart,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Reliable  housekeeper  (not  over 

50)  for  doctor’s  family,  two  school-age  boys, 
to  take  care  of  the  house.  Cooking  required; 
references,  Nice  private  room,  salary  $150 
monthly.  Write  Mrs.  S.  Wainapel,  Ellenville, 
New  York. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  small  family  for  farm 
and  dairy  work.  Telephone  Garden  54283. 
J.  W.  Donahoe,  Tranquility,  New  Jersey. 

MOTHER’S  helper,  four  children,  own  room. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Cooper,  336  Loudon  Road, 
Loudonville,  N.  Y.,  or  Telephone  Albany 
5-3107. 


REAL  ESTATE  is  much  more  than  a  ‘’job.” 

It  is  satisfying,  challenging,  profitable  for 
the  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  service  to 
sellers,  buyers,  and  his  community.  It  is  no 
“snap”,  however.  If  you’re  highly  ethical,  do 
your  best  when  the  going  is  tough,  write  for 
test  questions.  Free  coaching,  advertising,  sup¬ 
plies,  if  you  qualify.  New  York  State  and 
New  England  only;  strictly  commission.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H, 

COUPLE,  husband  interested  in  painting  and 

willing  to  learn.  State  wife’s  qualifications. 
Steady  work.  Modern  apartment,  furnished  or 
unfurnished.  Hot  water  heating.  Good  salary. 
Apply  to  Peter  Jensen,  Supt.,  Wyndham  Lawn 
Home  for  Children,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity.  Salesman  wanted  to 

set-up  and  service  dealer  organization  for 
barn  equipment  manufacturer  in  New  York- 
New  England  area.  State  age  and  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  Obtain  full  particulars  by  writing  to 
Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 


WANTED:  Dependable  married  man  for  dairy 
farm.  Some  field  work.  Comfortable  house 
with  furnace,  bath  and  telephone.  Top  wages. 
Tinsmanton  Farms,  Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey. 
MAN  to  drive  well  point  in  ground  for 
water;  Greene  County,  N.  Y.  BOX  3221, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  manager  to  operate  completely 

mechanized  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Only  those  wishing  permanency  and  security 
need  apply.  New  modern  air  conditioned  home 
available.  Write  BOX  3207,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  to  work  on  farm.  Experience 
necessary.  Good  wages,  modern  home  and 
all  modern  conveniences.  Write  Wyndyhyl 
Farm, _ Cobleskill,  N,  Y, 

MAINTENANCE  man -caretaker  and  wife,  no 
children,  for  Vermont  girls’  camp.  $3,000 
yearly.  Quarters  provided.  Food  July  and 
August.  Write  background  and  telephone 
number.  Herbert  Brill,  11  Broadway,  New 
York  4,  N.  Y.  _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  knowledge  of  carpentry, 

plumbing,  etc.  Steady,  resort  hotel,  room 
and  board  provided.  Write  in  detail,  salary 
desired.  Pine  Hill  Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom,  New 
Jersey. 


HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  man.  Milker  am 

general  farm  work,  $200  a  month  plus  house 
fuel,  milk,  etc.  Nicholas  Bonnema,  Route  17-A 
Warwick,  N.  Y.  Warwick  55-7107. 


PROTESTANT  woman  about  40  wanted.  Com- 

plete  charge  of  household,  pets.  Rhode 
Island  area.  Car  provided.  Give  complete  de- 
tails  first  letter.  BOX  3200,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN:  Help  owner,  dog  kennels,  room,  board' 

References,  wages  expected.  BOX  791, 
Mountain  View,  New  Jersey. 


wajnxlu:  s>cnooi  boy;  strong,  honest,  reli 
able,  milking  chores  morning  and  night 
small  dairy.  Room  and  board  plus  spendin; 
money.  Polster,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  large  mink  farm.  Experience  not 

necessary.  Opportunity  to  learn  business, 
then  manage  place  and  finally  take  over. 
Owner  retiring.  Only  responsible,  ambitious, 
hard  workers  considered.  BOX  38,  Goshen 
New  York. 


HERDSMAN:  Working  farm  manager.  Pun 

bred  herd  of  70  milkers.  Take  full  charge 
Needed  October  1st.  College  graduate  with  a 
least  10  years  experience.  Salary  $300  month 
modern  home,  etc.  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl 
vama.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  refer 
ences.  BOX  3201,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMER-Gardener-Handyman:  Under  50. 

Permanent  position.  Excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters,  4-room  cottage.  Write  in  detail  stating 
age,  size  of  family,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  when  available.  BOX  3202,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  farmer  wanted,  Warren  Coui 

ty.  New  Jersey.  Modern  house,  good  wage 
Reply  to  River  Crest  Farm,  R.  D.,  Columbi 
New  Jersey. 


DEPENDABLE  herdsman,  pure  bred  Holstein 
Top  pay.  Reply  to  River  Crest  Farm,  R.  L 
Columbia,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Married  man  with  farm  experience. 

Light  work,  good  pay,  living  quarters  and 
bonus.  BOX  3002,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment,  excellent  starting  salary  with  increases 
in  pay  for  length  of  employment.  Furnished 
apartments  and  boarding  house  on  farm. 
Write  full  information  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996.  Mr.  Bernon. 


PLEASANT  opportunity  for  general  house¬ 
keeper  in  private  home  with  three  children 
in  southern  Vermont.  No  cleaning.  Must  drive 
car.  Top  wages  to  right  person.  References 
required.  BOX  3100,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2,750 

per  year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance 
(room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Excellent 
board  and  home.  Wages  arranged.  Agreeable 
working  conditions.  Give  farm  experience, 
references.  Fred  H.  Miller,  Route  2,  Coventry, 
Connecticut. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  els 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workei 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwi 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  ha: 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  pou 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employmei 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  ’ 
COrtland  7-7865, _ 

INTELLECTUAL  man,  late  fifties,  hand 
minor  repairs  in  and  around  house,  got 
plain  cook.  Offer  above  services  to  one  < 
two  congenial  adults  in  exchange  for  mainti 
nance.  BOX  3213,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  Position:  Farm  manager,  26  yea 
experience  all  branches  of  farming,  age  5 
references  available,  presently  employed.  BO 
3214,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  65,  alone,  work  on  chicken  farm  c 
handyman.  BOX  3215,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
RELIABLE  single  man,  desires  position  s 
gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  3216,  Rural  Ne’ 
Yorker.  _ 

F ARMER,  working  manager,  25  years  pract 
cal  experience  in  the  U.  S.  A.  In  gener; 
farming.  Have  two  school-age  children.  Hig 
references.  BOX  68,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  EJX 


TEACHERS  for  elementary  also  slow  children, 
assistants,  also  administrative  assistant.  Must 
type  and  drive.  Choice  country-city  branch 
schools.  Residence.  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn,  26,  New  York. 


FARMERS  also  housemen,  handymen  who 
drive.  Steady.  Residence.  22  Buckingham 
Road,  Brooklyn  26.  New  York. 


GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. :  85  acres,  12-room  house, 
excellent  conditions,  all  improvements, 
barns,  garage,  outbuildings.  No  stock.  $18,000. 
Terms.  Write  BOX  3009,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor,  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 


August  18,  1956 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Weris 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FREE  List.  Retirement  homes,  farms.  John 
Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Famous  Foxford  Orchards,  50  acres, 

1,100  apple  trees,  complete  with  equipment 
and  large  clean  crop;  because  of  illness  must 
sell,  cheap.  Judkins  Bros.,  Dover -Foxcroft, 
Maine. 


165  ACRE  potato-dairy  farm,  three  miles 
southwest  of  Slatington;  two  stone  dwell¬ 
ings,  spring,  artesian  well,  potato  storage. 
Immediate  possession.  Mrs.  M.  I.  Harter, 
Slatington,  R.  1,  Penna, _ 

POULTRY  Farms  for  sale:  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Substantial  poultry  farm,  60  acres  tillable. 
13-room  home,  separate  apartment.  Bent  & 
Bent,  Realtors,  436  Farmington  Ave.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Phone:  AD  3-5556. 


DAIRY  Farms  for  sale:  Lebanon,  Conn.,  175 
acre  going  dairy  farm.  Eight  rooms,  stock 
and  equipment.  Death  forces  sale.  Bent  & 
Bent,  Realtors,  436  Farmington  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford,  Conn.  Phone:  AD  3-5556. 


SOUTHWICK,  MASS. :  150  acre  dairy  farm, 

everything  tip  top  condition,  trout  brook, 
38  head  Guernseys;  modern  equipment.  Bent 
&  Bent,  Realtors,  436  Farmington  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford,  Conn.  Phone:  AD  3-5556. _ 

FOR  Sale:  General  store.  5-room  house,  good 
year  round  business.  Store,  stock  house 
total.  Price  $15,000.  Peter’s  Lunch  &  Grocery, 
Route  32,  Modena,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farms  in  Orange  County,  stocked  or 
bare  on  good  terms.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


STAMFORD,  Conn.:  Comfortable  home, 

extras.  Asking  $20,000,  principals.  BOX  10, 
Barnard,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm,  100  acres  and  up. 

Northei'n  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  State. 
Small  down  payment,  fair  monthly  payments. 
BOX  3217,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

UNUSUAL  Opportunity:  160-acre  dairy  farm, 
Delaware  County,  high  production,  some 
woodland,  beautiful  view.  30-cow  barn,  large 
house,  good  substantial  condition,  modern 
facilities.  Several  springs.  $15,000,  BOX  3218, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FREE  Catalog.  Describes  faithfully  several 
hundred  listings,  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices, 
New  York  to  Maine.  You’ll  quickly  sense  that 
it  is  not  a  high  pressure  sales  catalog,  but  is 
intended  to  guide  you  to  the  property  you 
want  with  a  minimum  of  “looking  around.” 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

THE  business  opportunity:  Restaurant,  liquor 
license,  modern  buliding.  Living  and  two 
bedrooms  all  on  ground  floor.  Looks  new  in¬ 
side  and  out.  Near  resort  area.  Equipment  and 
furniture  included;  $13,000.  George  H.  Lamp- 
man,  St,  Johnsville,  N.  Y. _ 

GROCERY  business,  apartments  in  resort-race 
track  city.  Doing  $31,000  yearly;  $51  per 
month  for  upstairs  apartment.  Owner’s  quart¬ 
ers  include  store,  five  rooms,  bath.  Building, 
equipment,  stock  $8,500.  Harry  Ketcham,  100 
Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 


FOR  Sale:  Small  farm,  approximately  14 
acres,  partly  cleared.  House  six  rooms  and 
bath,  attic  and  laundry.  Hot  water  heat,  2-car 
garage  in  Corbin  City,  N.  J.  Price  $9,500.  Lo¬ 
cated  along  the  Tuckahoe  River.  Apply  to  N. 
Sharp,  35  Spruce  Ave.,  Maple  Shade,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Merchantville  8-9161  M. 


SACRIFICE:  Fourth  generation-owned  175- 

acre  river  dairy  farm.  15-room,  c.  1,800  frame 
house,  four  fireplaces  and  brick  oven,  two 
baths,  painted-paneled  rooms  down,  pine- 
paneled  kitchen,  etc.  No.  5  sandy  loam,  high- 
hill  soft  water  lead-piped  to  al  buildings, 
basement  barn,  two  silos,  timber,  etc.  8-room 
tenant  house.  Route  12,  midway  Utica- 
Binghamton.  $65,000,  terms.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Willcox, 
owner,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y, _ 

NEAR  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Route  166:  225  acres, 

150  now  under  machine  cultivation,  two 
bi'ooks,  good  barn  30x60.  House  four  bed¬ 
rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  central 
heating.  Price  $9,000.  Hunting-farming.  Frank 
Filor,  Garnerville,  N.  Y.  _ 

97  ACRES  $8,500.  20  stanchion  dairy  barn. 

Cozy  7-rom  home,  bath,  electricity,  furnace, 
on  main  road,  machinery  and  some  house¬ 
hold  goods.  Write  to  Kenneth  Hargrave, 
Marathon,  New  York. _ 

FARMS  for  sale:  54  acres,  bare,  Tioga  County, 

New  York,  $4,400;  255  acres,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  bare  farm,  $5,000;  72  acres,  seven  head 
stock,  Broome  County,  $5,400;  15  acres,  bare, 
Tioga  County  main  highway,  $6,500;  164  acres, 
Bradford  County,  Penna.,  $6,600;  72  acres, 

bare,  Tioga  County,  $7,700.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


180-ACRE  stocked  farm,  Broome  County,  near 
Endicott,  N.  Y.,  two  good  houses,  good  dairy 
barn,  37  head  stock,  fully  equipped,  $31,000, 
terms.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  Farm:  Good  buildings,  $6,500.  50  acres, 

cleared,  road  frontage  $2,500.  Aarons,  Wat- 
kins  Glen,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  19  acres,  near  village  of  Pleasant 
Brook.  William  Countryman,  Cherry  Valley, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Suitable  small  acreage  in  country 
to  park  trailer  Ui-mile  village,  some  neigh¬ 
bors.  BOX  3203,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CATTLE  Ranch:  208  acres,  $20,000.  Beautifully 
located,  between  Binghamton  and  Elmira; 
160  tillable  acres,  70  pasture,  creek  and  pond, 
40  woodland,  some  timber;  fruit;  fine  8-room 
house;  2-car  garage;  small  tenant  house;  A-l 
basement  barn,  27  stanchions;  2nd  barn;  60-ft. 
tool  house,  etc.;  school  bus.  Reasonably  priced. 
No.  B-13,105.  West’s,  A.  C.  Goodrich,  repre¬ 
sentative,  R.  D.  2,  Box  96,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  411-J. 


GRAIN-Cattle-Potato  farm,  $25,000:  Huge  in¬ 
come,  560  acres,  350  tillable,  50  pasture, 
creek,  springs,  fenced,  woodland,  lots  of  cord- 
wood;  9-rom  house,  replacement  value  $20,000; 
new  garage  for  four  cars;  2nd  house  repair¬ 
able;  barn  34x110,  14  stanchions:  (L)  28x50; 

shed  15x30;  highly  productive  soil,  has  raised 
50,000  bushels  potatoes  one  year,  large  fields, 
well  drained;  unlimited  yield  beans,  corn, 
grain  and  dairy;  tested  soil;  excellent  mar¬ 
kets;  panoramic  view  for  miles.  Best  buys  of 
the  year;  Terms.  No.  A-9022,  West’s,  K.  C. 
Arlidge,  representative,  Benton  Center  Road, 
R.  D.  4,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Telephone  842. 
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Upper  Black  Eddy,  Penna.  Attractive  19 
acres  of  land,  eight  tillable.  Practically  ne 
home,  all  modern  improvements,  fireplace,  c 
fired  heating,  drilled  well,  barn,  garages, 
well  secluded  country  home.  Sacrifice 
$27,000.  Write  to  Mrs.  Ludwig  Haberl 
Haldemann  and  Foster  Streets,  Philadelph 
14,  Penna. 


BIG  dairy  farm:  On  two  state  highways,  ne 
busy  town,  two  houses,  80-cow  barn,  t 
brook,  $55,000.  Meola  &  Meola,  Middletow 
New  York.  Telephone  3191. 


FLORIDA:  Attractive  comfortable  lakefront 
home,  two  bedrooms,  L.  R.,  kitchen,  orange 
trees;  $8,000.  John  Roscow,  Inverness,  Fla. 


FOR  Sale:  245  acres,  tractor  equipped  farm 
with  buildings  in  top  condition.  45  head  of 
cattle,  fully  equipped  sugar  place,  fruit  trees. 
Located  on  good  road;  a  pond.  Four  miles 
from  town.  A.  Carreau,  R.  F.  D.  4,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vermont. 


$8,500  BUYS  furnished  8-room  house,  suitable 
for  retirement  or  small  boarding  house, 
near  village  on  hard  road  eight  acres  land, 
chicken  houses,  other  buildings,  electric  light 
drilled  well,  garage.  J.  Korn,  Cochecton  Cen¬ 
ter  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 


tages;  one  house,  three  apartments,  <. 
furnished.  Never  vacant.  Aged  owner  wisl 
to  retire.  BOX  3204,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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SAME  owner  62  years;  215  acres  of  good 
fertile  land.  Barn  36  by  72,  30  ties,  room  for 
more;  water  buckets,  two  silos,  spring  water 
gravity  fed,  live  stream  through  pastures.  Two 
houses,  bath,  furnace,  unlimited  supply  of 
water;  tool  shed,  30  by  40,  another  30  by  50- 
granery,  tractor,  horses.  Full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery;  4-can  electric  cooler.  Water  vat.  All 
buildings  painted,  perfect  condition;  21  milk¬ 
ers;  $22,000,  $5,000  down,  to  reliable  parties 
C  Marnell,  Broker,  8  West  Main  St.,  Sidney, 
New  York,  Telephone  7988, _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  5 1/2  acres,  four  miles  east  of 
,  Rochester,  Route  104.  Duplex,  five  rooms, 
bath  each.  Oil  and  hot  water  heat;  city  and 
school  buses.  Double  basement  garage,  extra 
garage,  two  hen  houses,  two  brooder  houses 
truck  gardening.  400  customer  route  in 
Rochester.  Produce  and  eggs  also  sold  at  road¬ 
side;  gross  sales  $30,000.  283  ft.  frontage  com¬ 
mercial,  suitable  for  any  business.  Moving  to 
Florida.  Priced  $20,000  for  quick  sale.  Ira 
Hobart,  Webster,  N.  Y, 

FARM,  bare,  100  acres  in  Green  County,  for 
sale  or  rent.  Reasonable.  BOX  3205,  'Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

■FOR  Sale:  10-room  house  on  highway  near 
Atlantic  City;  two  baths;  second  floor  apart¬ 
ment  and  five  lots  included.  C.  J.  Hoechst, 
413  Poplar  Ave.,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

ACRE,  Jour  rooms,  electricity;  $1,100,  terms 
Mrs.  Conant,  R,  2,  Fulton,  N.  Y. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  property  bordering  Lake 
Champlain.  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor  Ti- 
conderoga,  N.  Y.  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS” 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
s  Pounds  $1.85;  10  pounds 

$3.60;  case  6-5s  $8.98.  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60-pound  cans  $10.20;  2-60s  $19.20:  5  or 
more  60s  $9.00  each.  All  60s  F.O.B.  Sold  by 
New  °Yorka11'  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire, 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid.  60 

pounds  $10.20  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

RETIRED  gentleman  in  perfect  health  wants 
room  and  board  year  around.  There  must 
l?1eno0p50rtVnily  to  make  himself  useful.  BOX 
3108,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WARM  private  rooms  for  elderly  persons. 

Television,  kitchen.  $25  monthly.  Leader 
House,  Bennington,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Country  home.  Inexpensive,  com¬ 
fortable  for  Government  pensioner.  Sober 
pleasant,  reliable,  healthy.  Would  consider 
driving,  light  chores  exchange  partial  mainte- 
nance.  BOX  3219,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

LOVELY  home,  country:  Rooms,  board,  $25 
^ant,e<L  appreciative  gentlemen. 
BOX  3220,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  BEES:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included,  extra  queens 
$1.35  each.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New 
Jersey. _ 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 
Chnstman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley, 
New  York.  Tralier  load  deliveries,  Snyder 
Petroleum  Company,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 
Telephone  45111. _ 

CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 

for  durability.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at 
yard.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121 
or  write  for  prices  of  all  sizes  posts  and 
poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Rd„ 
Marcellus,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Old  Ampico  and  Duo-Art  piano 

rolls,  Aeolian  orchestrelle  organ  rolls,  Link 
com  slot  piano  rolls.  R.  Shattuck,  Eldred,  Pa. 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted,  also  brass 

radiator  Fords.  Reasonable.  BOX  3206,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Bellsaw  sawmill  model  A16;  $200. 

Theodore  Kaechele,  Easton.  Conn. 

ROTOTILLER  with  sickle  bar  $150,  combina¬ 
tion  saw  table  and  jointer.  Floyd  White, 
West  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols, 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds;  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry,  New 
Hampshire. 


GET  THE  8EST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONE 

•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — 

Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 

Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

★ 

SEND  FOR  FREE 

DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

«  BOX  528  RC  WEEDSPORT,  M.  Y.  ! 

8  I 

j  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  | 

I  I 

|  NAME  .  | 

I 

|  ADDRESS  .  | 

I 

CITY  .  | 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 

Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment-  Agcy. 

287  Vz  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


UKegon  4-J84U 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
_ (Established  30  Years) 
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The  new  Bel  Air  Convertible  with  Body  by  Fisher— one  of  20  new  Chevrolet  beaidies. 


Man,  that  Chevy's 


What's  the  younger  generation  coming  to? 


New  Chevrolets ,  that's  what.  Because  Chevrolet ,  too, 
speaks  the  language  of  youth! 

Ever  notice  how  quickly  teen  talk  changes?  We’ll  admit,  for 
example,  that  we  don’t  know  exactly,  word  for  word,  what  the 
younger  generation  is  saying  about  the  new  Chevrolet  these 
days.  “Real  cool!’’  maybe,  or  “It’s  the  greatest!’’  More  likely, 
though,  it’s  some  brand-new  phrase  in  the  language  of  youth. 

But  one  thing’s  sure— Chevrolet’s  in  solid  with  the  young  set. 
It’s  a  young  kind  of  car.  Fresh  and  frisky  and  fun-loving,  but 
with  a  both-feet-on-the-ground  kind  of  stability. 

That’s  why  Chevy’s  your  kind  of  car.  It  brings  you  horsepower 
ranging  up  to  225,  a  sweet-feeling  sureness  of  control— and  all 
the  other  record-breaking  road  car  qualities  that  make  for  safer, 
happier  driving. 

Any  teenager  you  know  could  probably  tell  you  all  about  the 
new  Chevrolet.  But  if  you  don’t  “dig”  the  latest  language, 
better  see  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  He’ll  be  happy  to  have  you 
drive  a  new  Chevrolet.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


THE  HOT  ONES  EVEN  HOTTER 
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For  20  years — 
America's 
First-Choice  Car! 


A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FA  IV!  I  LY 


Ready  to  Start  a  Useful  Life 
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Pilotless  tractors  work  day  in  and  day  out  testing 
tractor  tires  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
The  units  above  travel  around  a  center  pivot 
post  to  which  they  are  attached  by  cables.  To 
the  right,  a  tractor  is  jiunishing  tires  with  a 
12-ton  load. 


TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


AT  the  Firestone  Test  Station,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  where 
./V  the  first  farm  tractor  tire  was  developed.  Firestone  farm 
tires  are  being  subjected  to  many  torturous  abuses — abuses 
far  beyond  the  normal  farm  operation.  This  is  being  done 
to  make  sure  Firestone  farm  tires  will  pull  better,  last  longer 
and  save  you  money  when  you  put  them  on  your  tractor. 

Grueling  tests  -with  heavily  loaded,  pilotless  tractors,  as  shown 
above,  expose  tires  to  extreme  sidewall  flexing.  Other  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  are  also  made  on  a  mud  course,  sod-covered 
fields  and  hard  country  roads. 

Tests  are  conducted  for  wear,  slippage,  aging,  ability  to  de¬ 
liver  drawbar  horsepower  and  other  factors.  All  types  of 
Firestone  farm  tires  from  the  largest  tractor  sizes  to  the  small¬ 
est  implements  go  through  such  tests  before  they  are  ready 
for  the  public. 

Tests  prove  conclusively  that  Firestone  farm  tires  save  you 
money  with  greater  drawbar  pull,  better  cleaning,  longer 
tire  life  and  better  retreadability. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you  the  many  other 
features  that  help  save  you  money. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY 

firestone 

Originator  of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Make  FIRESTONE  TIRE _ BATTERY _ AND  SERVICE 


Copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Tight  Organization  for 
Better  Farm  Prices 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  few  of 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the 
prices  we  farmers  are  receiving  for 
our  products.  Most  farmers  shudder 
at  the  very  idea  or  the  mention  of 
such  words  as  strike  or  union.  They 
are  dangerous  words  because  they 
represent  power  to  accomplish  re¬ 
sults.  They  are  dangerous  because 
they  can  and  have  in  the  past  led 
to  abuses.  Where  they  have  led  to 
excesses  which  worked  against  the 
public  interest,  government  has 
stepped  in  as  arbitrator  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

Not  many  years  back  labor 
worked  for  wages  which  all  of  us 
agree  were  not  adequate  to  provide 
a  family  with  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  The  only  way  they  had  of 
gaining  any  raise  in  wages  was  to 
ask  for  it.  The  answer  was  usually 
a  refusal  buttressed  by  the  statement 
that  the  profits  in  the  business  were 
so  small  that  they  could  not  stay  in 
business  if  wages  were  increased. 
This  is  precisely  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  used  by  our  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  attempting  to  obtain  in¬ 
creases  in  the  price  of  farm  products, 
and  the  results  have  been  neglible. 
as  we  all  know. 

Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made 
its  gains  by  a  tight  organization  and 
the  threat  of  withdrawing  its  product 
(which  is  labor)  from  the  market. 
All  workers  who  used  to  shudder  at 
the  word  “union”  now  recognize  that 
their  greatly  improved  standard  of 
living  has  come  from  unionization. 

We  all  remember  about  two  dec¬ 
ades  ago  that  we  could  buy  coffee 
for  15  cents  a  pound.  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  the  cost  of  producing 
a  pound  of  coffee,  but  I  imagine  this 
price  meant  that  someone  was  work¬ 
ing  for  starvation  wages.  Now  we 
pay  over  a  dollar  a  pound  and  plenty 
of  coffee  is  still  sold.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  tight  ox-ganization 
of  the  Brazilian  coffee  producers 
which  gives  them  the  power,  when 
necessary,  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
price  by  withholding  their  produce 
from  the  world  market. 

The  same  gains  as  have  been  won 
for  coffee  can  be  accomplished  with 
any  of  our  farm  products.  They  can 
only  be  made  by  an  all-inclusive  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  producers  of  each 
product  which  would  give  them  the 
power  to  withhold  their  products 
from  the  market.  Power  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  but  government,  which 
represents  all  of  the  people — the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  producer — 
could  and  would  act  as  referee  to 
protect  one  group  from  the  excessive 
greed  of  another  group.  Someone 
suggested  recently  that,  if  every  hog 
farmer  belonged  to  a  single  hog 
producers’  association  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  issued  ear  tags  for  every  hog 
to  be  grown,  and  then,  if  thei'e  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  oversupply  of  hogs 
so  that  the  price  was  falling  below 
the  cost  of  production,  10  per  cent 
fewer  ear  tags  would  be  issued  to 
the  members. 

Somewhere  along  these  lines  we 
farmers  must  proceed.  The  alterna¬ 
tives  are  the  indefinite  continuation 
of  give-away  prices;  or  having  the 
government  take  over  the  job  of  or¬ 
ganizing  our  farm  products. 

Vermont  Robert  L.  Johnson 


The  way  to  stop  financial  joy¬ 
riding  is  to  arrest  the  chauffeur,  not 
the  automobile.  —  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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The  best  time  to  market  farm  animals  is  when  they’re 
"finished” — top  quality  or  bottom  productivity.  Regard¬ 
less,  there  are  some  months  they  HI  bring  more  money. 

By  RAYMOND  V.  HEMMING 


general  manager  of  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive  ever  since  it  started,  I 
have  had  the  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  at  close 
range  the  actions  of  livestock 
markets,  both  auction  and 
terminal,  in  New  York  State.  Empire  not  only 
operates  seven  weekly  livestock  auctions  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  but  in  the  past  has 
operated  a  market  at  Argyle  in  Washington 
County  and  at  Malone  in  Franklin  County,  in 
addition  to  its  own  stockyards  now  operating 
at  Bath  in  Steuben  County,  Bullville  in  Orange 
County,  Caledonia  in  Livingston  County, 
Greene  in  Chenango  County,  Gouverneur  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  Oneonta  in  Otsego 
County,  and  West  Winfield  in  Herkimer 
County. 

These  seven  Empire  stockyards  last  year 
handled  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  head  of  livestock  sold  at  the  63 
licensed  New  York  State  livestock  commission 
auctions. 

Marketing  Culled  Cows 

When  Empire  first  started  at  Argyle  on 
January  1,  1947,  I  also  started  a  chart  in  our 
central  office  at  Ithaca.  On  this  chart  I  have 
plotted  the  live  animal  price  per  pound  and 
the  dressed  carcass  price  per  pound  for  cutter 
cows  as  published  each  Monday  in  the 
Packers'  Daily  Record,  claimed  to  be  the  first 
daily  provision  market  service  established  in 
America.  ( I  use  this  source  because  it  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  dependable. )  During  the  past  10  years 
my  chart  has  recorded  some  extremes  in  prices 
per  pound  but  has  shown  a  remarkable  una- 
formity  of  trends  year  after  year  regardless 
of  price  level  for  that  year,  with  the  exception 
of  1951  when  O.P.S.  ceilings  became  floors,  and 
the  public  paid  higher  prices  than  the  free 
market  historically  brought  about. 

A  study  of  this  chart  makes  it  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  highest  prices  for  dairy  type  cows 
for  slaughter  are  in  the  late  Spring  around 
the  latter  part  of  May,  and  that  the  lowest 
prices  are  realized  in  October  and  November. 
But,  actually,  the  best  time  to  market  a  dairy 
type  cow  for  slaughter  is  when  she  is  no  longer 
profitable  as  a  milk  producer,  regardless  of 
Spring,  Fall,  Winter  or  Summer.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  make  the  mistake  of  turning  out  low  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Spring  to  eat  grass.  It  is  so  much 
smarter  to  send  their  kind  to  a  nearby  auction 
market  or  to  the  Buffalo  Stockyards  in  the 
Spring  when  the  price  historically  is  the  best. 
Then  one  can  take  the  money  and  buy  young 
heifers  to  put  on  grass.  At  least  they  will 
grow  in  value  because  they  will  grow  in  size. 
Many  farmers  keep  cows  in  the  milking  herd 
too  long.  Why  not  market  these  cows  when 
they  are  of  cutter  grade?  Keeping  them  until 
they  are  skin  and  bone  canners  is  economically 
unsound.  DHIA  records  will  dictate  that  they 
should  move  out  of  the  milking  herd  while 
they  still  have  a  good  salvage  value. 

Marketing  Veal  Calves 

For  calves,  unfortunately,  there  is  still  a 
problem  of  breeding.  Until  the  time  comes 
when  one  and  a  half  million  dairy  cows  do  not 
all  freshen  mainly  in  the  Spring  in  the  North 
Country,  and  in  the  Fall  in  other  areas,  there 
is  not  much  one  can  do  about  prices  at  those 
times.  If  freshening  dates  can  be  arranged  for 
other  than  flush  periods  of  calf  production, 
prices  can  be  improved  considerably.  There 
is  a  good  market  most  of  the  time  for  choice 
and  prime  veals;  but  they  must  be  the  real 
kind,  not  bucket  calves.  This  means  they  must 
have  sucked  cows  for  six  to  eight  weeks  and 
must  weigh  180  to  220  pounds.  This  kind  will 
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always  bring  about  15  cents  a  pound  more  than 
day-old  bobs.  Generally  speaking,  as  long  as 
New  York  State  dairymen  insist  on  selling  bob 
calves  as  soon  as  they  are  born  and  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  veal  them,  then  they  should 
try  to  avoid  the  period  February  15  through 
April  15  which,  according  to  our  records,  is 
historically  the  lowest  price  period,  with  the 
bottom  around  March  15  (the  period  Septem¬ 
ber  15  through  November  15  is  also  low).  May 
to  mid-June  is  usually  the  best,  pricewise,  be¬ 
cause  receipts  are  lightest. 

Lamb  Marketing 

Lamb  marketing  in  New  York  State  is  strict¬ 
ly  seasonal  because  native  lambs  are  born  in 
the  Spring,  are  raised  on  summer  grass,  and 
are  marketed  in  the  Fall.  Empire  has  helped 
the  marketing  of  lambs  by  establishing  special 
lamb  days  at  its  several  stockyards.  Because 
lamb  is  eaten  largely  in  the  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  areas,  it  is  well  to 
avoid  conflict  with  the  Jewish  holidays  when 
marketing.  Early  genuine  spring  lambs  in  May 
and  June  will  sell  very  high  but  are  out  of 
season.  Lambs  ought  to  be  topped  out  regular¬ 
ly  and  sold  as  they  finish.  But  be  sure  you 
know  what  you  are  doing;  otherwise  put  your 
lambs  in  the  hands  of  a  reputable  livestock 
marketman  to  sell  them  for  you.  Quite  often 
undergrades  are  worth  more  as  feeders  than 
as  slaughter  lambs.  On  the  whole,  try  to  avoid 
mid-October  to  mid-November,  if  possible,  be¬ 
cause  prices  are  generally  lower  due  to  in¬ 
creased  numbers  at  that  time. 

Marketing  Hogs  and  Beef  Cattle 

In  the  marketing  of  swine  it  is  very  important 
to  pay  attention  to  the  demand  for  the  lean 
meat-type  hog;  the  trade  will  discount  heavy 
fat  hogs.  The  public  does  not  want  fat  pork, 
and  there  is  no  demand  for  fats.  The  best  time 
to  market  hogs  is  when  they  weigh  between 
200  to  240  pounds.  The  breeding  program 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  having  mar¬ 
ket  hogs  when  the  rest  of  the  U.  S.  has  hogs. 
This  means  have  them  ready  between  June 
1  and  September  1. 

Robert  Martin,  Empire’s  beef  cattle  super¬ 
visor  and  head  cattle  salesman  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Commission  Association  in 


the  Buffalo  Stockyards,  has  recommended  for 
years  that  good  quality  steer  and  heifer  calves 
weighing  400-600  pounds  be  purchased  in  the 
Fall  ( September,  October,  November )  to  sell 
as  fat  cattle  the  following  Fall  after  a  good 
feeding  program,  such  as  that  recommended 
by  Cornell  University. 

In  general,  low  grade  steer  and  heifer 
butcher  cattle  ( commercial  grade  down ) 
should  be  marketed  the  same  as  dairy  type 
cows  for  slaughter — in  the  Spring,  with  better 
grades  of  cattle  going  in  the  Fall,  but  before 
January  1,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  supply 
factor.  Again,  the  best  advice  is  to  produce  the 
best  cattle  possible,  then  turn  the  marketing 
of  the  cattle  over  to  an  expert  who  makes  it 
a  full-time  business. 

At  this  point  I’d  like  to  quote  from  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Harold  Breimyer,  USDA  economist, 
who  wrote  recently:  “Prices  of  cattle,  like 
those  of  hogs  and  sheep,  bear  a  connection  to 
the  seasons.  Year  in  and  year  out,  prices  of 
the  classes  of  cattle  sold  off  grass  are  at  their 
lowest  in  the  Fall  when  the  grazing  season 
ends,  and  highest  in  the  Spring.  Prices  of  fed 
cattle  take  a  different  course.  For  the  top 
grades,  Fall  is  usually  the  high  price  season, 
Spring  the  low. 

“Until  recent  years,  more  dairy  calves  also 
were  born  in  late  Winter  and  Spring  than  at 
any  other  time  of  year.  Producers  now  sched¬ 
ule  many  dairy  cows  for  fall  freshening.  In 
Minnesota,  according  to  a  1954  report,  peak 
months  are  October  and  November,  each  of 
which  accounts  for  15  per  cent  of  the  year’s 
total  freshenings.” 

Dairy  Replacement  Sales 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  market¬ 
ing  of  dairy  replacements.  This  is  another 
field  entirely  and  is  based  primarily  on  the 
individual  dairyman’s  desires  and  needs.  Em¬ 
pire  conducts  regular  sales  of  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  for  farmers  and  dealers  and  will  not 
allow  misrepresentation. 

In  summary,  the  best  time  to  market  any 
livestock  is  when  the  animals  are  ready,  either 
from  having  reached  their  peak  of  finish  as 
meat  animals  or  being  no  longer  useful  as 
milk  producers.  Individual  situations  still  re¬ 
quire  individual  decisions.  One  may  make 
more  money  selling  low-grade  Holstein  steers 
off  grass  ( if  he  buys  them  cheap  enough  as 
feeders )  than  another  man  who  sells  prime 
steers  after  a  lot  of  high-priced  feed  and 
labor.  In  New  York  it  looks  like  the  best  all- 
around  bet  is  to  buy  open  dairy  heifers  in 
the  Fall,  turn  the  bull  in  with  them  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  rough  them  through  the  Winter  on 
low-grade  hay,  turn  them  out  to  pasture 
the  following  Summer,  and  sell  them  in  the 
Fall  either  as  bred  heifers  or  as  meat  ani¬ 
mals,  depending  on  which  market  is  the 
more  attractive. 


It  is  at  such  auctions  as  this  of  Empire’s  in  Bullville,  N.  Y.,  that  the  livestock  market  is  made. 
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Shall  it  be 


Feast  or  Famine  for  the  Increasing  Millions? 

Here  is  an  answer  to  the  scientists’  gloomy  prediction  that  popu¬ 
lation  will  eventually  outrun  the  world’s  protein  food  supply . 

By  KARL  D.  BUTLER 


T  can  be  feast  and  not  famine  for 
the  peoples  of  Earth  during 
the  next  century.  .  .if  scien¬ 
tists,  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  work  objectively  toward 
this  goal.  I  am  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  reflection  on 
some  extremely  subjective  evidence  recently 
published  by  scientists  of  the  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  after  appraising  “The  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  World”  in  high-level  private 
conferences  still  in  progress  across  the  United 
States.  This  group  of  scientists*  speculates  as 
to  the  mineral,  energy,  agricultural  and  man¬ 
power  resources  100  years  from  now. 

The  scientists  speculate  on  a  number  of 
specific  questions,  including:  “To  what  levels 
might  per  capita  consumption  of  various 
minerals  grow  in  industrialized  society?”  “How 
rapidly  might  we  expect  industrialized  civili¬ 
zation  to  spread  throughout  the  world?” 
‘How  large  might  human  populations  grow 
and  how  rapidly?”  “What  are  the  available 
raw  materials  which  man  might  use?”  “Can 
agricultural  productivity  be  brought  abreast 
of  the  world  requirements?”  “Are  our  techni¬ 
cal  manpower  resources  adequate  for  the 
evolution?” 


In  these  imaginative  speculations,  certain 
assumptions  are  made.  It  is  assumed  that 
technically  it  is  possible  for  man  to  exist  at 
a  modest  standard  of  living  on  the  leanest  of 
substances — air,  sea  water  and  ordinary  rock 
— and  that  eventually  we  will  be  forced  by 
sheer  pressure  of  increased  population  to  move 
in  that  direction.  The  rate  and  manner  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  they  assume  to  be  this  ulti¬ 
mate  condition  are  explored  in  the  conferences. 

Special  significance  is  given  to  the  question 
in  which  we  are  all  interested  —  the  agri¬ 
cultural  potentials  of  the  world.  It  is  assumed 
that  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  the  world 
do  not  presently  have  an  adequate  diet. 
Even  in  recent  years,  it  is  stated,  population 
growth  in  the  world  as  a  whole  has  exceeded 
growth  in  food  production.  For  example,  Asia, 
which  contains  over  half  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation,  has  the  gravest  food  shortage  of  any 


*  Dr.  James  F.  Bonner,  professor  of  biology;  Dr.  Harrison 
S.  Brown,  professor  of  geochemistry;  Dr.  John  R.  Weir, 
professor  of  psychology;  Prof.  Robert  V.  Bartz,  director 
of  the  Industrial  Associates  Program  of  the  California 
Institute. 


area  and  its  agricutural  problems  appear  to  be 
the  most  difficult  of  all. 

It  is  said  that  we  might  look  forward,  among 
other  things,  to  an  eventual  complete  replace¬ 
ment  of  animal  protein  by  plant  protein,  and 
partial  chemical  synthesis  of  food  material. 
It  is  assumed  this  might  be  necessary  in  order 
to  support  five  to  10  times  the  present  world 
population.  It  is  assumed  that  the  earth’s  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  next  100  years  may  increase 
from  2.6  billion  people  to  6.7  billion  or  more. 
All  these  predictions  are  said  to  apply  only  if 
world  catastrophe  is  avoided. 

The  “Experts”  Predict:  More  Cereals, 
Less  Proteins 

In  a  nutshell,  the  predictors  say  that  food 
presents  no  insoluble  problem  because  their 
studies  indicate  that  “improvements  of  con¬ 
ventional  agriculture  ^can  greatly  increase  the 
world  food  supply,”  and  that  eventually  non- 
conventional  food  production  techniques  will 
feed  any  expected  increase-  in  world  popula¬ 
tion  “if  we  look  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
present  agricultural  system.” 

We  are  blandly  told  that  what  may  be  in 
prospect  for  each  of  us  is  one-third  less  steak, 
hamburgers,  milk  and  eggs  —  and  more  cereal 
products.  “This  is  a  dietary  prescription  for 
Americans  if  the  population  of  the  nation  in¬ 
creases,  as  expected,  to  200  million  in  1970.” 

According  to  The  New  York  Times  of  May 
22,  1956,  the  team  reports  that,  “Animal  foods 
are  10  times  more  expensive  to  produce,  in 
terms  of  the  acres  necessary  to  make  a  calorie 
of  food,  than  are  plants  used  directly  as  food.” 

Consumption  Capacity  vs.  Production 
Capacity 

In  essence,  the  challenge  presented  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  these  pronouncements  is:  “When  will 
our  ability  to  consume  seriously  challenge  our 
demonstrated  capacity  to  produce?”;  or  “Can 
agricutural  productivity  be  brought  abreast 
of  the  world  requirements?” 

As  a  partial  answer  to  these  questions,  I 
should  like  to  pose  another  question:  “When 
and  how  can  we  learn  to  consume  intelligently 
what  we  are  now  capable  of  producing?” 

In  order  to  attempt  to  answer  these  questions 
or  to  seriously  challenge  the  assumptions  made 
by  the  touring  scientists,  I  think  it  is  first 
necessary  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  where  we 


now  are,  both  in  our  capacity  to  produce  in 
relation  to  our  apparent  ability  to  consume  and 
in  our  nutritional  status.  Also,  we  should  ap¬ 
praise  our  markets. 

Present  Deficiencies  in  American  Diet 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  great  many 
people  in  the  world  are  not  as  well  fed  nu¬ 
tritionally  as  are  Americans.  However,  nu¬ 
tritionists  tell  us  that  there  are  a  number  of 
nations  which  rank  far  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  measure  the  human  nutrition  standards  of 
a  country  is  on  a  basis  of  its  per  capita  ani¬ 
mal  protein  consumption. 

On  this  basis,  a  number  of  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Uruguay 
( a  total  of  seven  or  eight )  surpass  the  United 
States.  Even  though  it  is  often  said  we  are 
the  best  fed  nation  in  the  world,  this  state¬ 
ment  can  be  seriously  challenged.  Further,  it 
is  well  established  that  many  in  the  United 
States  today  are  not  properly  fed.  In  fact,  one 
authority  says  that  25  per  cent  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  does  not  consume  enough  animal  pro¬ 
tein;  and  officially  at  least  11  per  cent  of  our 
population  is  underfed.  This  malnutrition  cuts 
straight  across  all  types  of  family  income 
groups  from  low  to  high. 

Recently,  a  prominent  nutrition  authority, 
Miss  Edith  Shapcott,  said:  “From  statistics  one 
sees,  it  would  seem  45  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States  have  diets 
poor  in  at  least  some  respects.”  Miss  Shapcott 
is  a  nutrition  consultant  at  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  of  Brooklyn.  On  being  honored  by 
the  Public  Health  Association  of  New  York  re¬ 
cently  for  her  contributions  to  improving  the 
nutrition  of  New  York  residents,  Miss  Shap¬ 
cott  said:  “We  aften  find  anemia,  especially  in 
pregnant  women  and  new  mothers.  Border¬ 
line  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  is  fairly  common, 
and  older  people  are  apt  to  neglect  vitamin  C. 
All  this  applies  as  much  to  those  in  the  higher 
income  brackets  as  to  the  lower.”  Miss  Shap¬ 
cott  further  said  that  what  women  lack  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  makes  a  good  balanced 
diet. 

In  studies  recently  released  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  surveys  made  among  housewives, 
it  was  found  that  only  one-quarter  of  the 

{  Continued  on  Page  556 ) 
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Shall  Our  Future  Diet  Be  Cereal  Grains  Or  Animal  Proteins? 


According  to  a  study  recently  released  by  scientists  from  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  by  the  year  2056  the  world’s  diet  shall  be  pre¬ 
dominantly  cereal  grains.  The  author  of  this  article,  Dr.  Karl  Butler,  challenges  their  assumptions  and  disagrees  tvith  their  conclusions. 
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One  Feed  for  Another 

By  F.  B.  MORRISON 


EEDS  of  the  same  general  class  can 
usually  be  successfully  substituted, 
one  for  the  other,  if  the  substitution 
is  made  with  full  consideration  of 
any  difference  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  nutritive  value,  and  special 
characteristics,  such  as  bulkiness  or 
palatability.  In  substituting,  it  is  important  for 
the  farmer,  the  mixed  feed  manufacturer,  for 
the  local  feed  dealer  or  mixer  to  have  definite 
information  about  the  actual  relative  values  of 
different  feeds  for  the  various  classes  of  live¬ 
stock. 

Nutrients  As  Measures  of  Value 

The  amounts  of  total  protein,  fat,  and  fiber 
in  an  ingredient  or  in  a  mixed  feed  provide 
useful  information  about  its  possible  value, 
and  these  data  are  some  check  against  sub¬ 
stituting  low-grade  ingredients  in  a  mixed  feed 
for  high-grade  feeds.  For  example,  a  mixed 
feed  with  a  high  fiber  guarantee  and  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  high  fiber  content  will  ordinarily 
have  a  decidedly  lower  value  for  stock  fed  for 
production  than  a  mixed  feed  lower  in  fiber. 
It  will  accordingly  be  worth  less  per  ton  to 
the  stockman.  The  usual  protein,  fat  and  fiber 
guarantees  therefore  serve  a  very  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  feedingstuffs  laws  have  done 
much  to  maintain  the  standards  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  feeds  on  our  markets. 

The  simplest  method  of  measuring  the  value 
of  various  feeds  is,  however,  to  compare  the 
amounts  of  digestible  protein  and  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  that  each  furnishes.  This  is 
a  better  index  to  the  feeding  value  than  mere¬ 
ly  the  total  amounts  of  protein,  fat  and  fiber. 
Nevertheless,  in  comparing  concentrates  and 
roughages,  or  high-grade  and  lower-grade  con¬ 
centrates,  the  amounts  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  do  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the  real  pro¬ 
ductive  values  of  the  various  feeds.  This  is 


because  there  is  deducted,  in  determining  the 
percentage  of  total  digestible  nutrients,  only 
the  loss  that  occurs  in  the  undigested  material 
in  the  feces.  It  is  assumed  that  the  remainder 
— the  digested  nutrients — is  all  assimilated  and 
used  by  the  animal.  While  there  are  decided 
limitations  in  the  evaluation  of  feed  on  the 
basis  of  digestible  nutrients,  such  values  are 
the  only  basis  of  evaluation  we  have  for 
many  feeds. 

Energy  lost  in  digestion  of  feeds  is  mostly 
converted  into  heat,  which,  though  it  can  help 
keep  an  animal  warm  in  cold  weather,  is  value¬ 
less  for  productive  purposes.  The  amount  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  in  a  feed  may  there¬ 
fore  not  at  all  measure  its  value  for  milk  or 
meat  production.  This  is  because  a  liberally 
fed  animal  ordinarily  has  more  heat  unavoid¬ 
ably  produced  in  its  body  than  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  body  temperature.  All  losses  of 
energy  in  the  digestion  and  utilization  of  feeds 
are  deducted  in  arriving  at  net  energy  values, 
or  starch  values,  as  they  are  called  in  Europe. 
Net  energy  values  are  therefore  theoretically 
more  accurate  measures  of  the  productive 
worth  than  total  digestible  nutrients.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive 
to  determine  them.  Therefore  such  values 
have  been  thus  determined  for  very  few  feeds. 

Feeding  Experiments 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  total  digestible 
nutrients  may  greatly  over-value  certain  feeds, 
let  us  compare  good  hay  and  wheat  straw. 
Good  hay  supplies  about  50  pounds  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  per  100  pounds,  while  wheat 
straw  furnishes  40.6.  Is  a  ton  of  wheat  straw 
worth  80  per  cent  as  much  as  a  ton  of  good 
hay  for  production  of  milk  or  meat?  Again,  the 
best  grade  of  very  leafy  alfalfa  hay  has  52.7 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per  100 
pounds,  and  stemmy  alfalfa  hay  with  36  per 
cent  fiber  has  46.2  pounds.  Would  you  pay  88 


per  cent  as  much  for  stemmy  hay  as  for  the 
very  leafy  hay? 

The  only  way  in  which  the  actual  productive 
value  of  any  feed  can  be  determined  for  a 
particular  class  of  livestock  is  by  actual  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  under  practical  conditions 
with  this  class  of  stock.  In  such  experiments 
the  relative  value  of  the  particular  feed  can  be 
found,  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  standard 
feedingstuff. 

To  warrant  safe  conclusions,  such  experi¬ 
ments  must  be  carefully  planned  and  they 
must  be  conducted  under  controlled  conditions 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  number  of  animals.  Also,  several  ex¬ 
periments  are  needed  to  determine  reliably 
the  value  of  a  feed  or  a  ration,  because  in¬ 
dividual  animals  may  differ  rather  widely  in 
productive  capacity.  Furthermore,  various  lots 
of  any  feed  may  differ  in  composition. 

Values  May  Differ 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  actual 
value  of  a  particular  feed  for  two  classes  of 
stock  may  differ  considerably.  For  example,  a 
ton  of  good  corn  silage  is  worth  33  to  40  per 
cent  as  much  as  a  ton  of  legume  or  mixed  hay 
for  dairy  cows.  On  the  other  hand,  for  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  and  lambs  comparable  silage  has  a 
higher  value,  being  worth  fully  one-half  as 
much  per  ton  as  good  hay. 

Similarly,  ground  barley  is  about  equal  to 
ground  corn  for  dairy  cows,  but  for  swine  or 
for  fattening  cattle  or  lambs  its  relative  value 
is  appreciably  lower.  Also,  barley  injured  by 
the  scab  disease  is  satisfactory  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  it  is  unsuited  to  horses  and  pigs. 
Another  interesting  example  is  the  fact  that 
cottonseed  meal  can  be  fed  safely  to  cattle  in 
large  amounts,  if  plenty  of  vitamins  and  miner¬ 
als  are  provided.  On  the  other  hand,  pigs  . 
should  be  fed  only  limited  amounts  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  or  disastrous  results  may  follow. 
Again,  uncooked  field  beans  give  satisfactory 
results  when  forming  not  too  large  a  part  of 
the  ration  for  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  and 
sheep,  but  pigs  do  poorly  on  beans  unless 
they  are  cooked. 

(  Continued  on  Page  566 ) 


A  Calf  a  Cow  a  Year 


By  S.  J.  ROBERTS 


GOOD  dairy  cow  produces  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  an  average  of 
40  pounds  of  milk  daily  or  1,200 
pounds  a  month  for  10  months.  At 
the  current  price  of  milk,  she  pro¬ 
duces  $50  to  $60  a  month  in  income. 
Therefore  for  every  month  she  fails 
to  conceive  beyond  90  days  after  calving,  she 
is  costing  approximately  $30  to  $50,  or  over 
a  dollar  a  day.  Maintaining  good  breeding 
efficiency  is  essential  in  the  modern  dairy  herd. 
Unfortunately,  poor  management  and  a  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  both  the  physiology  and 
the  common  diseases  of  reproduction  in  cattle 
are  responsible  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
infertility  problems  in  dairy  herds. 


or  calving.  Cows  bred  earlier  than  this  may 
conceive,  but  in  general  more  services  are  re¬ 
quired  per  conception.  An  actual  delay  in  con¬ 
ception  of  90  days  or  more  may  occur  in  many 
cows  bred  too  soon  after  calving.  It  requires  an 
average  of  47  days  for  a  cow’s  uterus  just  to 
return  to  normal  size. 

Heifers  come  into  heat  at  varying  ages.  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers  on  a  high  feeding  level  have 
reached  puberty  at  eight  to  10  months,  while 
heifers  fed  on  a  low  level  may  not  come  to  it 
until  16  months  or  more.  In  some  reproduction 
studies,  all  heifers,  no  matter  what  their  feed¬ 
ing  level,  showed  estrum  when  they  weighed 
about  500  pounds.  It  is  recommended,  there¬ 
fore,  that  heifers  be  bred  not  according  to 


their  ages  but  to  these  weight  standards:  Hol- 
steins  and  Brown  Swiss,  about  750  pounds; 
Ayrshires  and  Guernseys,  from  550  to  650 
pounds;  and  Jerseys,  about  500  pounds. 

Because  of  the  short  duration  of  estrum,  it 
is  essential  for  good  breeding  that  cows  be 
turned  out  of  the  stanchions  and  watched 
closely  twice  a  day.  Some  65  per  cent  of  cows 
come  into  heat  gradually  over  a  period  of  two 
to  24  hours,  while  the  remainder  comes  into 
heat  abruptly.  During  this  “coming  in”  stage 
of  the  heat  period,  cows  and  especially  heifers 
may  be  restless,  may  discharge  a  milky  mucus 
from  the  genital  tract,  and  may  associate  with 
a  larger  and  more  aggressive  cow.  The  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  estrum  is  standing 
to  be  mounted,  although  the  cow  will  also  at¬ 
tempt  to  mount  other  cows. 

The  maintenance  of  good  reproductive 
efficiency  in  a  herd  requires  constant  atten¬ 
tion,  accurate  and  up-to-date  records,  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  and  practice  of  proper  man- 

( Continued  on  Page  574 ) 


Physiology  of  Reproduction 

About  85  per  cent  of  cows  have  an  estrous 
cycle,  or  period  between  estrums  or  heats,  of 
18  to  24  days;  heifers  often  have  cycles  a  few 
days  shorter.  The  duration  of  estrum  or  heat 
averages  about  18  hours,  with  a  range  of  12  to 
28  hours.  Ovulation,  or  release  of  the  ovum  or 
egg  from  the  ovary,  occurs  about  12  hours 
after  the  end  of  estrum. 

Follbwing  parturition,  or  calving,  the  cow 
usually  fails  to  show  estrum  or  heat  for  a 
period  of  from  20  to  80  days.  A  few  cows  may 
show  it  earlier  than  20  days,  however,  and  a 
few  not  until  after  80  days.  After  parturition, 
some  cows  ovulate  but  do  not  show  external 
symptoms  of  heat.  On  the  basis  of  extensive 
studies  by  many  investigators,  nevertheless,  it 
has  been  definitely  established  that  cows 
should  not  be  bred  less  than  60  days,  prefer¬ 
ably  70  to  80  days,  after  a  normal  parturition 


In  dairy  cattle,  production  and  reproduction  go  together.  In  these  two  14 -year-old  cows,  they  com¬ 
bined  so  ivell  as  to  make  each  of  them  a  standout  in  the  Holstein  breed.  Minnow  Creek  Eden  Delight 
( l •)  has  completed  five  consecutive  1,000 -pound  butterfat  records  on  twice-a-day  milking.  Erindale 
Dunloggin  Anna  (r.),  owned  by  Jack  Budd,  Belleville,  Mich.,  recently  produced  1,487  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  365  days  to  become  No.  America’s  top  living  butterfat  producer. 


September  1,  1956 
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GAIN  A  YEAR  -  PLANT  NOW! 

stehsTUIM  size 

STRAWBERRY 

50  $ 

plants 


All  Prices 
Postpaid 


100  for  *4.00 
500  for  $15.00 

1 000  for  $25.00 


The  World  of  Plants 


By  FIRMAN  E.  BEAR 


Each  plant  yields  fe  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  strawberry! 
Now  ready.  Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Easy  to  Grow!  Winter  Hardy! 
GUARANTEED 
Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction,  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed!  If  disap¬ 
pointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants 
without  charge! 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 
LAST  CHANCE!  MAIL  COUPON! 
ORDER  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 

YOU  PLANT  THESE  NOW.  YOU’LL  HAVE 


IF 


PLANT  THESE  NOW,  YOU’LL 
BERRIES  IN  SPRING  ’57 

FIELD  R, 
GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
’Send  Check  or  Money  Order-  —  — 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  FIELD  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


I 

j  Send  my  Empire  “PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry 
I  plants.  If  not  delighted,  you  will  return  my 
|  money — I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge. 


Name- 


Check  Amount 

d  50  for  $2.50 

□  100  for  $4.00 

□  500  for  $15.00 

□  1000  for  $25.00  Tovvn 
Postpaid 


Address. 


-State- 


FREE  BOOK 

OF  GUARANTEED 
DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach  -  Cherry  -  Apple  -  Pear 
pi  l|A  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
■  LUO  Trees,  Perennials,  Etc. 

YOU’LL  WANT  TO  PLANT  some  of  these 
Northern  Grown  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for 
huge  harvests  from  a  small  land  area. 
Take  your  choice  of  over  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties — all  guaranteed  to  bear  large  juicy 
fruit  within  two  years.  And  they’re 
priced  right  because  you  buy  direct  from 
the  nursery.  Send  for 
new  FREE  Catalog 
||  describing  hundreds 
H  of  hardy  fruit  trees 
(dwarf  and  standard), 
grapes,  berry 
plants,  flower- 
i  n  g  shrubs, 
peren  nials, 
fast  growing 
shade  trees, 
etc.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  now! 

rKELLY  BROS.n 

l 


76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 


H 


I  Dept.  R -g,  Dansville,  New  York  ■ 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Fall  Color 
Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf 

I  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 
Name .  I 

I  Address . I 

City . State .  ! 

Enclose  504  West  of  the  Mississippi 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In 
—  only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain;  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  In.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvltae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN -916,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  o  1:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


20-1 


WESS23 


TREES  Toe’ 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blu»- 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
C3n’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 

0^  FALL  PRICE  LIST  a 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

Featuring  Higher  Yielding 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 

AND  ALL  OTHER  FARM  SEEDS  FOR 
SEPTEMBER  SOWING. 

Write  or  Phone  Today  for 

[>  FALL  PRICE  LIST 


EDWARD  F.  DI3BLE  *Seedg rower 
Box  By  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


imimiiiimiiiiimiiiimimimmmimm 

25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 

Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy 
Northern  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches  Tall, 
25  for  $15;  100  for  $50;  or  500  for 
$200. 

Wm.  Robert  McGuire 

P.O.  Box  1024, 
Elizabethton,  Tenn. 


“Plants  are  not  made  of  nothing.” 
Neither  are  they  made  entirely  of 
soil.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  soil  in 
a  plant  is  so  small  in  comparison 
with  its  total  weight  as  to  appear 
insignificant.  Burn  a  brush  heap,  an 
ear  of  corn,  or  a  watermelon,  and 
note  the  small  pile  of  ashes  that  re¬ 
mains.  These  ashes  are  the  mineral 
matter  from  the  soil.  They  constitute 
only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  green 
weight,  or  four  per  cent  of  the  dry 
weight,  of  the  plant. 

Most  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen 
for  protein  production  by  way  of 
soil  organic  matter.  But  the  natural 
home  of  this  nitrogen  is  the  air  and 
it  is  returned  to  the  air  when  plants 
are  burned.  One  of  the  most  trou¬ 
blesome  agricultural  problems  we 
have  is  that  of  capturing  and  recap¬ 
turing  enough  nitrogen  from  the  air 
to  meet  the  needs  of  crops.  We  do 
this  by  growing  clover  and  by  feed¬ 
ing  organic  matter,  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate  to  the  nitrogen-fixing  microbes 
that  live  in  the  soil.  We  also  build 
huge  nitrogen-fixing  factories  to  pro¬ 
duce  chemical  nitrogen  for  use  as 
fertilizer. 

But  even  if  one  adds  the  nitrogen 
in  plants  to  their  ashes  the  total 
is  only  5.5  per  cent  of  their  dry 
weight.  The  remaining  94.5  per  cent 
is  manufactured  from  water  that  is 
obtained  by  way  of  the  roots  and 
from  carbon  dioxide  that  is  breathed 
in  through  the  leaves. 

Lack  of  adequate  supplies  of  water 
is  just  as  likely  to  limit  ci’op  yields 
as  lack  of  any  or  all  of  the  elements 
that  come  from  the  soil,  or  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  fertilizer  contained 
in  or  added  to  it.  Extra  water,  over 
the  amount  supplied  by  rain,  is  often 
the  only  thing  needed  for  high  acre 
yields  in  arid  regions. 

Enough  rain  falls  throughout  the 
entire  region  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  any 
crop  we  may  want  to  grow.  This  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  at  least  one  tier  of 
States  west  of  the  river.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  save  enough  rain  to  carry 
the  crop  through  its  growing  season. 

Crops  are  actually  about  80  per 
cent  water  at  the  height  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  A  100-bushel  corn  crop 
loses  some  40,000  pounds  of  water 
in  passing  from  the  green  stage  to 
full  maturity.  The  final  dry  weight 
of  ears  and  stalks  is  about  10,000 
pounds.  Yet  the  corn  area  needs  a 
lot  more  water  than  this  would  in¬ 
dicate.  Over  300  pounds  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots  and  breathed  off  into  the 
air  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter 
produced.  Three  million  pounds  of 
water  are  evaporated  from  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  leaaves  in  growing  a 
100-bushel  crop.  This  is  equal  to  a 
layer  nearly  14  inches  deep  over  the 
acre.  Considerably  more  water  than 
this  would  be  given  off  from  the 
leaves  of  an  alfalfa  crop  yielding 


CLEMATIS 

PERENNIAL  CLIMBING  VINE  PRIZED 
BY  ALL  GARDEN  LOVERS 

“CRIMSON  STAR,”  beautiful  6-- 

7"  DEEP  RED  BLOSSOMS  JUNE  TO 
SEPT.  PLANT  NOW,  OR  GROW  IN¬ 
DOORS  ALL  WINTER,  MOVE  OUTSIDE 
NEXT  SPRING;  $2.15  POSTPAID.  FREE 
COLOR  CATALOG. 

JAMES  I.  GEORGE  &  SON,  INC. 
Dept.  R9  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  72nd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

77  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  w.ith  a  SMrfc 

cms  Mw-SMt  If 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  wont 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 

Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in  //If  pnr«nk|a 
use.  Satisfaction  M  rortdbie 

Guaranteed.  ill  Fast-  Cvtti 


ng 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridgy  Nurseries,  Box  R9I6, Princess  Anne.Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fall  for  better  results.  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 
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five  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

This  all  emphasizes  the  need  for 
conserving  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  water  that  falls  as  rain.  The  aim 
is  to  have  it  soak  into  the  soil  and 
be  stored  there  rather  than  to  run 
off  the  land.  If  the  soil  is  deep,  well- 
drained,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
organic  matter,  it  can  store  enough 
rain  to  go  a  long  way  toward  meet¬ 
ing  crop  needs.  But  some  extra 
thinking  and  doing  are  required  to 
be  prepared  for  a  dry  season. 

On  a  well-managed  soil,  drouth  in¬ 
jury  may  be  due  more  to  lack  of 
available  nitrogen  than  to  lack  of 
water.  During  periods  of  dry  weath¬ 
er  the  microbes  that  release  nitro¬ 
gen  from  soil  organic  matter  are  un¬ 
able  to  continue  their  work.  But  if 
chemical  nitrogen  has  been  supplied 
in  adequate  amounts,  the  crop  may 
be  able  to  keep  up  its  natural  rate  of 
growth,  obtaining  the  water  it  needs 
from  progressively  lower  regions  in 
the  soil  as  the  season  advances. 

Extra  carbon  dioxide  as  well  as 
extra  water  may  be  required.  Car¬ 
bon  constitutes  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  dry  weight  of  plants.  This  car¬ 
bon  has  to  be  absorbed  as  carbon 
dioxide  gas  -by  way  of  the  leaves. 
The  atmosphere  contains  only  about 
0.03  per  cent  carbon  dioxide,  the  re¬ 
maining  gases  being  mostly  nitrogen 
and  oxygen.  This  carbon  is  used 
over  and  over  again.  No  matter 
whether  the  crop  is  used  as  food  or 
feed,  worked  into  the  soil,  or  burned, 
its  carbon  is  released  back  into  the 
atmosphere  in  gaseous  form. 

Extra  supplies  of  carbon  dioxide 
are  given  off  in  the  burning  of  coal,, 
gas,  and  petroleum,  and  also  when 
limestone  is  used  for  correcting 
acidity.  An  estimated  1,700  billion 
tons  of  new  carbon  dioxide  will  be 
supplied  from  these  sources  during 
the  next  50  years.  This  should  in¬ 
crease  crop  yields.  But  the  most 
dependable  source  of  this  gas  is  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  beneath 
the  crop.  The  larger  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  and  the  more  rapidly 
it  rots,  the  greater  the  release  of  its 
carbon  as  carbon  dioxide  back  into 
the  atmosphere. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  heavy  doses  of  manure,  or  of 
plowed-under  green  manures  or  crop 
residues,  make  highly  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  supply  of  carbon 
dioxide  for  the  current  year’s  crop. 
Extra  carbon  dioxide  can  be  released 
from  a  gas  cylinder  in  a  greenhouse 
to  good  effect. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  sun¬ 
shine,  temperature,  humidity,  and 
air  movement  are  also  essential  to 
crop  production.  These  may  limit 
crop  growth  either  because  of  excess 
or  deficiency.  More  and  more  at¬ 
tention  is  being  paid  toward  bring¬ 
ing  them  under  control.  This  is 
easily  possible  in  a  greenhouse,  but 
more  indirect  methods  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  field.  Thus  we  are 
spacing  corn  rows  farther  apart  to 
use  sunshine  to  better  advantage. 
Strawberries  are  mulched  with  saw¬ 
dust  to  maintain  more  suitable  soil 
temperatures,  and  frost  damage  is 
reduced  by  the  use  of  large  fans  to 
keep  the  air  in  circulation. 

Assuming  that  everything  possible 
has  been  done  toward  meeting  these 
needs  of  plants — also  assuming  good 
seed  and  good  soil  management,  we 
are  then  ready  to  consider  the  means 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
and  mineral  nutrients  to  meet  crop 
needs.  This  is  where  the  limestone 
and  fertilizer  industries  come  into 
play. 

(To  be  Continued) 

Two  plant  pathologists  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  have 
discovered  a  group  of  new  chemicals 
which  are  potent  in  killing  nema¬ 
todes.  The  chemicals  are  relatively 
safe  to  humans,  are  easy  to  apply, 
and  do  not  have  noxious  odors.  They 
are  expected  to  be  available  com- 
merically  next  year. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Irrigation  Pays  Its  Own  Way 


Two  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  truck  farmers 
know  now  that  an  irrigation  system 
can  pay  for  itself  ka  just  one  season. 
Carl  Farmer  and  his  neighbor  went 
equal  shares  on  a  portable  sprinkler 
irrigation  system  last  Summer  and 
Farmer’s  returns  from  an  irrigated 
half-acre  of  strawberries  were  double 
his  total  costs.  His  strawberry  patch 
produced  three  pickings  of  prime 
berries  while  neighboring  patches 
dried  up  after  the  first  picking. 
Farmer’s  strawberry  income  came  to 
$800.  The  neighbor  paid  his  full 
share  of  the  irrigation  system’s  cost 
with  a  $1,125  income  from  an  acre 
of  gladioli.  Because  of  the  irrigation, 
his  crop  produced  substantially  more 
and  better  blooms  than  others’  in  the 
area,  and  he  was  able  to  command 
high  prices.  He  produced  superior 


This  is  part  of  the  3Vz  acres  of  irri¬ 
gated  field  corn  on  Carl  Farmer’s 
Chemung  County,  New  York  farm. 
Mr.  Farmer  doubled  his  production 
of  chopped  corn  fodder  silage  on 
irrigated  acres. 

bulbs  for  resale,  too.  Other  crops 
these  Chemung  County  men  success¬ 
fully  raised  and  irrigated  were  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  field  corn 
and  beans. 

The  two  farmers  drilled  a  36-foot 
well  at  the  center  of  a  rectangular 
nine-acre  field  in  which  both  the 
berries  and  the  glads  were  and  would 
be  planted.  Then  they  installed  a 
three-horsepower  pump  operating  at 
a  pressure  of  from  20  to  40  pounds. 
Pump  lines  were  1.25  and  1.5  inches 
in  diameter;  the  supply  line  was  1.25 
inches.  The  sprinkler  heads  threw 
water  out  in  a  radius  of  40  feet  at  a 
pressure  of  40  pounds.  Polyethylene 
plastic  pipe,  a  lightweight  flexible 
tubing,  was  used  to  convey  the  water 
from  pump  to  sprinklers.  Farmers 
used  between  1,500  and  2,000  feet 
of  this  pipe,  mostly  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter;  some  250  feet  was  1.25-inch. 
The  plastic  pipe  was  coupled  to 
sprinkler  heads  by  means  of  so-called 
insert  male  adapters. 

Farmer  and  his  neighbor  found 
that  by  sprinkling  16  hours  they  could 
irrigate  an  acre  a  day  with  each 
head.  Farmer  operated  three  sprink¬ 
lers  on  this  16-hours-a-day  basis,  mov¬ 
ing  each  every  four  hours.  Each 


sprinkler  delivered  approximately 
five  gallons  a  minute,  so  in  drought 
periods  he  covered  his  entire  farm 
every  three  days.  On  this  basis  the 
irrigation  system  delivered  a  little 
over  a  half  inch  of  water  per  day. 
Pressure  was  adequate  to  atomize 
the  water  at  the  sprinklers  and  de¬ 
liver  a  fine  spray  harmless  to  surface 
soil  structure. 

Here  is  how  the  total  costs  for  the 
entire  irrigation  system  broke  down: 
drilling  well,  $200;  pump,  $250; 
sprinklers,  $50;  pipe,  $300;  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses,  $50;  or  a  total 
cost  of  $850.  Installation  was  simple; 
the  farmers  laid  the  pipe  all  above 
ground,  and  they  made  unions  of 
plastic  fittings  and  clamps  with  only 
a  screwdriver  and,  to  cut  pipe,  a 
pocket  knife.  Plastic  pipe  requires 
no  maintenance  since  it  is  guaran¬ 
teed  forever  against  rust,  rot  and 
electrolytic  corrosion.  Scale  and 
other  deposits  do  not  tend  to  build 
up  on  its  smooth  interior  walls. 

Farmer  and  his  neighbor  have  ac¬ 
quired  some  valuable  experience  dur- 


This  3/4  h.p.  pump,  located  over  a  36- 
foot  dee-drilled  ivell  in  the  center 
of  the  field,  operates  at  20-40  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Flexible  plastic  pipe 

is  used  throughout  the  system. 

ing  their  first  year  use  of  plastic  irri¬ 
gation  pipe-.  They  found  that  the 
pipe  is  easy  to  handle:  two  men 
quickly  lift  it  across  rows  of  crops. 
When  moving  the  pipe  by  himself, 
Farmer  found  it  best  to  drive  a 
stake  into  the  ground  and  pull  the 
pipe  around  it.  This  prevented  in¬ 
jury  to  plants  and  did  not  harm  the 
pipe  at  all.  Farmer  had  worried 
about  excessive  abrasion  of  the  pipe 
on  some  rough  gravel  areas  of  his 
farm  but,  after  a  year  of  use,  he  de¬ 
tects  no  damage  or  deterioration 
from  it.  Some  farmers  roll  the  pipe 
into  coils,  tie  them  with  twine,  and 
then  simply  roll  them  along  like 
hoops. 

Farmer  also  filled  a  12-  by  26-foot 
silo  with  corn  harvested  from  only 
three  and  a  half  acres.  The  previous 
year  it  had  required  seven  acres  to 
fill  the  same  silo.  The  biggest  lesson 
the  men  learned  was  that  irrigation 
pays  rich  dividends. 

Harry  M.  Freer 


Sawdust  as  a  Sol! 
Builder 

I  have  some  literature  that  de¬ 
clares  sawdust  will  build  up  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
if  some  limestone,  rock  phosphate, 
potash  or  gypsum,  and  a  little  nitro¬ 
gen  to  feed  bacteria  are  added  at  the 
same  time.  Should.  I  use  sawdust  to 
build  up  virgin  soil  which  has  been 
limed?  I  am  going  to  use  the  land 
for  hay  and  pasture.  l.  a.  m. 

New  Hampshire 

It  would  not  be  practical  to  use 
sawdust  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for 
virgin  land.  Sawdust,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  means  of  adding 
humus  to  certain  soils,  is  very  low  in 
plant  nutrients.  To  convert  one  ton 
of  sawdust  to  humus  would  require 
72  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
100  pounds  of  ground  limestone;  this 
would  cost  approximately  $5.  Most 
of  the  added  nitrogen  that  contrib¬ 
utes  to  humus  formation  would  not 
be  available  for  crop  use  during  the 


first  year;  additional  quantities 
would  be  required  to  feed  the  crop. 
It  would  be  more  profitable  to  supply 
nitrogen  directly  to  the  crop  since 
virgin  land  is  usually  high  in  humus. 
Direct  application  will  also  bring 
more  immediate  response,  and-  there 
is  usually  less  loss  of  nitrogen 
through  leaching  and  gaseous  diffu¬ 
sion.  B.  L.  Pollack 


Calcium  Chloride  to 
Keep  Dust  Down 

Clouds  of  dust  raised  by  traffic  on 
farm  lanes  in  dry  weather  may  be 
prevented  by  applying  two  pounds 
of  calcium  chloride  to  each  square 
yard  of  surface,  says  W.  C.  Krieger, 
Rutgers  University  engineer.  The 
chemical  binds  dust  particles  by  at¬ 
tracted  moisture,  making  them  too 
heavy  to  rise  and  blow  away.  The 
particles  then  tend  to  be  packed 
down  by  moving  traffic,  resulting  in 
a  smooth,  dust-free  area.  s.  b. 
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Extra-wide  snout — 30  inches  between  points — makes  it  easier  to  center  on  the  rowf 


12  feet  high  or  knocked  flat  by  hurricanes  ... 

"Nothing:  stops 


a.  New  Holland.  !" 


•  That’s  what  farmers  are  saying  all  over  the  land — a  New 
Holland  chops  and  loads  it  all! 

Put  a  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester  with  a  row  crop 
attachment  to  work  in  your  field  and  you  can  put  up  as  much 
as  24  tons  of  corn  silage  in  an  hour.  This  is  the  kind  of  steady, 
high  capacity  you  can  count  on — all  day  long,  all  season  long. 

With  this  chopper  you  can  run  your  harvest  from  the 
tractor  seat!  One  lever  works  the  feed  table — lets  you  start, 
stop,  even  reverse.  It’s  that  easy. 

A  perfect  mate  for  your  harvester  is  New  Holland’s  P.T.O. 
Spreader  that  converts  to  a  33^-ton,  self-unloading  forage 
wagon  .  .  .  unloads  automatically  at  the  blower  in  a  few 
minutes. 

TRIPLE-DUTY  MACHINE 

New  Holland’s  Forage  Harvester  with  attachments  is  the  one 
machine  for  all  your  forage  crops.  Whether  you  prefer  engine- 
powered  or  P.T.O.  equipment,  the  three  pick-ups  are  interchange¬ 
able  and  easy  to  attach.  Here  they  are:  row  crop,  windrow,  and 
sickle  bar  attachments.  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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HEATSAVER  FIREPLACE 

FOR  UTILITY  •  ECONOMY  •  COMFORT 


IN  THE  HARD-TO-HEAT  ROOM 


The  plus  features  of  a  Donley  Heatsaver  in  most 
installations  make  it  a  structural  appliance  that 
pays  for  itself. 

The  Heatsaver  makes  use  of  fireplace  heat  that 
is  usually  wasted  up  the  chimney.  Room  air  is 
circulated  across  heated  metal  surfaces  .  .  .  and 
then  discharged  through  outlet  grilles  .  .  .  send¬ 
ing  warm  air  throughout  the  room  or  into  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms. 

What’s  more  ...  a  Donley  Heatsaver  provides 
your  dwelling  with  a  fireplace  that  is  guaranteed 
to  perform  in  every  way.  They  are  easier  to  con¬ 
struct  .  .  .  faster  to  install  .  .  .  and  will  provide 
you  with  years  of  trouble-free  comfort. 


Send  today  (or 
your  free  copy  of 
“Heatsaver” 

BROTHERS  CO. 

13974  Miles  Avenue 
Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


7120-DB 


LIGHTNING 

ELECTRA  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED  ANYWHERE 


HOMES,  FARM  BLDGS.,  FIRE  ALARMS 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  EXTINGUISHERS 
INDUSTRIAL  BLDGS. 

75  WEATHERVANE  DESiGNS  -  MARKERS 
Write  for  booklets— estimates  Dpt.  ER 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  representatives  — full  or  part  time 


CONSERVE  YOUR  SOIL! 

Plowing  or 
Planting  on  the 
!  Contour  made 
easy  with  the 
new 

Contour  Tracer 

(Pat.  App'd  for) 
Write  for  free  in- 
formation  and  price. 
Agents  wanted. 

ECLIPSE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  72,  LENHARTSV1LLE,  Pa. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  STumps.  Split  roeK» 
with  modern  Kerosene  burner.  800.000  uteri.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


IRECO  Sprinkler  Irrigation 
DON'T  GET  CA( 


See  Our  Exhibit  at 
Eastern  States  Exposition 
....  Lagoon  Area 

DOWN/ 

“WARCO”  Aluminum  Gates 


NO  UPKEEP  RUST  PROOF  SAG-PROOF 

Distributed  by  SUNSET  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE,  RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSE.Y 


This  greenhouse  establishment  of  Carl  F.  Waterstreet  and  Son  in  Albion  is 
the  source  of  some  five  million  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  tomato  plants  each 
year.  Mr.  Waterstreet  has  recently  built  a  new  battery  of  sash  houses  to 
the  left  of  those  appearing  at  upper  left  above. 


TOMATOES  In 

The  Northeast  cannot  rank  with 
California,  Indiana  or  Texas  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  tomatoes  produced;  but  it  can 
and  does  in  quality.  The  USD  A  is 
reported  to  feel  that  northeast  to¬ 
matoes  are  “as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  those  from  any  other  State  or 
region.”  For  actual  flavor,  a  Western 
New  York  processing  plant  superin¬ 
tendent  says  they  cannot  be  beat. 
California  which  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  two-thirds  of  all  the  U.S. 
processing  tomatoes,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  had  only  22  per  cent  of  1955’s 
total  567,000-acre  commercial  plant¬ 
ing,  would  be  unable  to  compete  with 
the  Northeast  on  a  flavor  basis.  High 
yields  of  fine  physical  quality  toma¬ 
toes  are  its  forte. 

Since  before  World  War  I,  Orleans 
County,  lying  west  of  Rochester  on 
Lake  Ontario,  has  been  a  major  New 
Yoi’k  tomato  area.  Last  year  it  grew 
one-third  of  the  State’s  processing 
crop,  and  this  year  with  6,000  acres 
it  may  account  for  40  per  cent.  Fresh 
tomato  production  is  limited — 0.5  or 
so  of  the  acreage;  probably  less  than 
800  acres  are  harvested  as  so-called 
green  wraps  for  ripening  in  transit 
to  distant  fresh  markets.  A  major 
portion  of  the  tomatoes  is  grown  on 
contract  with  processing  plants.  This 
year  the  top  price  negotiated  by  the 
New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Co-op.  in  the  Orleans  area  was  $36.50 
a  ton  for  U.S.  No.  1  tomatoes  and 
$24.50  for  No.  2’s.  Thus  the  price 
for  an  80-per-cent-No.-l  delivery  this 
Fall  should  be  $29.20  plus  $4.90,  or 
$34.10  a  ton.  In  the  other  important 
New  York,  tomato  counties  of  Erie 
and  Chautauqua,  the  1956  No.  1-No.  2 
price  range  on  contracts  is  greater, 
and  the  top  prices  are  $3.50-5.50 
higher  a  ton.  Price  terms  of  con¬ 
tracts  not  approved  by  N.Y.C.C.G.C. 
are  reported  to  be  “substantially 
less.”  Despite  the  importance  of  the 
contract  commitments,  open  market 
acreage  is  fairly  high  this  year. 
Private  brokers  are  said  to  have 
doubled  the  number  of  plants  they 
supplied  to  growers  this  Spring  and, 
according  to  a  veteran  local  tomato 
man,  they  will  be  big  buyers  of  the 
crop. 

Most  Orleans  County  tomato  plants 
are  supplied  by  a  few  large  green¬ 
house  growers  for  whom  the  spe¬ 
cialized  work  is  a  year-round  under¬ 
taking.  Carl  F.  Waterstreet  and  Son, 
who  grow  five  million  plants  a  year 
in  their  35  steam-heated  green-  and 
sash-houses  at  Albion,  find  condi¬ 
tioning  of  good  new  soil  every  year 
to  be  a  major  task  in  their  opera¬ 
tion.  Some  500  truckloads  must  re¬ 
place  that  annually  sent  away  in 
flats  with  plants.  The  nursery  soil 
must  age,  rot  down,  be  fertilized  and 
sanded  before  it  is  fit  for  use  as  so- 
called  tomato  compost.  So  extensive 
has  the  Waterstreet  operation  be¬ 
come  that  new  soil  is  actually  being 
fitted  in  fields.  The  site  of  the  soil’s 
origin  is  being  used  as  a  gigantic 
natural  mixing  tray.  The  Water- 
streets  are  plant  producers,  not  plant 
breeders.  The  seed  they  buy  is  first 
sprinkled  at  the  rate  of  1,200  or  so 
per  flat  and  later,  after  germination, 
;he  seedlings  are  transplanted;  104 
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Orleans  County 

go  into  a  flat.  Most  of  the  original 
seed  is  treated  with  hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  sulfate  and  Orthocide  to  kill  or 
repel  insects  and  germs.  The  trans¬ 
plantation  in  the  greenhouse  is  one 
of  the  important  reasons  why  Mr. 
Waterstreet  thinks  that  locally  grown 
plants  are  superior  to  once-planted 
southern-grown:  they  are  abundantly 
and  fully  rooted  and  have  no  single 
tap  root.  Red  Jackets,  Long  Reds, 
Victors,  Gems,  Red  Tops  and  Glamors 
are  the  major  named  varieties  of  the 
area.  Glamor,  a  new  cross,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Waterstreet,  “an  awfully 
nice  tomato.”  But  plant  breeders 
must  replace  Long  Red,  he  says:  it 
is  too  long- season  a  variety  for  our 
apparently  shortening  growing  sea¬ 
sons. 

Orleans  County  growers  generally 
set  out  the  plants  two  to  2.5  feet 
apart  in  six-foot  rows.  If  five-foot 
rows  are  used,  the  in-row  spacing  is 
about  3.5  feet;  the  general  aim  is 
for  2,700  to  3,000  plants  per  acre. 
Fertilization  runs  1,500  pounds  of 
5-10-10  or  1,000  pounds  of  8-16-16  per 
acre.  The  soil,  described  as  “favor¬ 
able  for  tomatoes,”  is  kept  at  a  pH 
of  6. 5-6. 8  by  liming.  Ordinary  hand¬ 
set  transplanters  are  used  in  the 
fields;  usually  these  supply  a  starter 
charge  of  fertilizer  and  water.  Don¬ 
ald  Nesbitt,  Jr.,  mixes  four  pounds 
of  concentrated  soluble  fertilizer  in 
50  gallons  of  water  for  starting  120 
acres  of  tomatoes  at  his  Silver  Creek 
Farms  in  Albion.  After  setting, 
treatment  of  the  plants  is  confined 
to  cultivation,  weed  and  pest  control, 
and  irrigation:  there  is  no  trellising. 
Standard  tractor  implements  are 
used  for  cultivations,  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  last  of  which  herbicides  are 
sometimes  applied.  According  to  Mr. 
West,  natrin  is  “very  effective”  as 
a  tomato  weed  killer;  although  it 
may  miss  the  grasses,  it  has  given 
good  broad  leaf  control  for  30  days 
after  last  cultivation.  It  has  been 
observed,  however,  to  cause  some 
stunting  of  Red  Jackets,  Long  Reds 
and  Victors. 

The  gi’eatest  disease  trouble  on 
Orleans  County  tomatoes  comes  from 
early  blight  and  anthracnose.  There 
has  not  been  much  late  blight  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Two  control  schedules 
are  recommended,  one  with  maneb 
and  one  with  ziram,  plus  Bordeaux; 
each  is  effective  against  both  di¬ 
seases.  Nevertheless,  maneb  is  de- 
( Continued  on  Page  554) 


Haxton  Foods,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Prominent  among  all  the  foods 
canned  in  Western  New  York  are 
Blue  Boy  tomato  juice  and  whole 
tomatoes. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


4 


Stef§§it§; 


vS^S#: 


HOLDS  640  POUNDS 


Stores  as  much  as  an  18-cubic-foot  chest,  yet 
takes  only  half  the  floor  space.  And  there’s  no 
bending,  no  rummaging,  no  lifting  .  .  .  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  chest. 

Gives  you  famous  General  Electric  depend¬ 
ability,  new  G-E  straight-line  design  plus  all  this : 

•  8  refrigerated  surfaces,  not  just  4  “cold”  walls 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser;  holds  20  cans 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Ice  cream  conditioner;  holds  4  half-gallon 
packages 

•  Big  sliding  basket  for  odd-sized  items 

•  7  extra-wide  and  deep  door  shelves 

•  10-position  temperature  control  including  “off” 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  warranty  against  food  spoilage 

•  5-year  warranty  on  refrigeration  system 

Available  in  beautiful  G-E  Mix-or-Match  colors  5 
Canary  Yellow,  Turquoise  Green,  Petal  Pink, 
Cadet  Blue,  Woodtone  Brown  —  or  White.  See 
your  General  Electric  dealer  for  exact  terms. 


See  this  and  other  sensational 
freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


FREEZERS 
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RADIO  PROGRAMS  FOR  FARMERS  !!! 


WBRV 


ANNOUNCES 
A  COMPLETE  RADIO  LISTENING 
SERVICE  FOR  FARMERS . 


6:00  -  9:00  a.  m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  .  .  . 
THE  FARM  A.  M.  SHOW  featuring  news,  weather, 
farm  management  tips,  social  events  and  lots  of 
good  music. 


12:15  -  1:00  p.  m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  .  .  . 
THE  FARM  FAIR  with  the  latest  news,  music 
and  commentary. 


News  and  weather  every  hour  on  the  hour.  .  .  .  Our 
Farm  Department  has  top  notch  broadcasters  who 
gather  information  from  the  farmers,  farm  organizations, 
colleges,  county  agents,  agricultural  events,  USDA,  State 
agencies,  and  other  places  where  farm  news  is  made. 


WBRV 


FARM  STAFF!! 


1.  Ed  Slusarczyk  ...  A  for¬ 
mer  WIBX  Farm  Director, 
life-long  farmer,  Cornell 
graduate,  won  six  national 
awards  for  “Service  to  Agri¬ 
culture.” 

2.  Livingston  Lansing  .  .  . 
Official  U.  S.  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  observer,  well-known 
farm  and  civic  leader. 


3.  Jerry  Prouty  ...  A  fa¬ 
miliar  radio  personality  in 
WBRV-land. 

4.  Leon  Renodin  ...  A  farm¬ 
er  and  officer  in  numerous 
farm  organizations. 

5.  Marshall  Hawes  .  .  .  Man¬ 
ager  of  Partridge  Hills  Farm 
and  well-known  farm  leader. 


WBRV 

Studios  in  Boonville  and  LowvilJe 
Phone  Boonville  11  900  ke 

Covering  the  heart  of  the  great  central 
and  Northern  New  York  Dairy  Farm  Belt. 


•  New  cutting  heads 
can  go  thru  coral 
rock! 

•  Auger  extensions 
for  pole  barns. 


DISTRIBUTOR  LISTING 


Huskiest  digger 
of  them  all! 


PATENTS 
GUARANTEl: 
UNIT:  1  YR. 

GEARS:  10  YRS. 


TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsport,  New  York 

HUB  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

C.  A.  McDADE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


\ 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


PAINT  •  OUTSIDE 


TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 


Dry  as  you 
harvest - 


right  out  in  the  field ! 

Half  the  Cost  of  Other  Big  Capacity  Dryers 

state® 


The  big  drying  capacity  of  Cropoard 
equals  that  of  dryers  costing  twice  as 
much  .  .  .  100  bu.  shelled  corn  or  beans, 
135  bu.  small  grain  per  hour,  guaranteed. 
In  addition,  Cropgard  is  the  only  com¬ 
pletely  portable  dryer  that  can  be  moved 
when  loaded.  Saves  time,  expense,  extra 
handling.  Top-quality  drying  at  less 
than  2)6,  per  bu.  cost.  A.S.C.  (P.M.A.) 
financed.  Write  or  wire  for  free  bulletin 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GUARANTEED 


LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3338  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 

m  nn 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  A  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y* 


scribed  as  the  “ideal  fungicide”  for 
New  York  State  tomatoes.  Com¬ 
mercially  available  as  Manzate  and 
Dithane  M-22,  the  maneb  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  two  pounds  in  100  gallons 
of  water  per  acre  on  early  set  plants 
in  June  and  on  all  plants  by  mid- 
July.  Then  come  four  or  five  sprays 
at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  maneb 
in  200  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 
The  last  spray  in  the  recommended 
schedule,  apparently  for  late  blight 
insurance,  is  of  freshly  made  Bor¬ 
deaux,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  16 
pounds  of  copper  sulfate  and  eight 
pounds  of  spray  lime  in  200  gallons 
of  water  per  acre.  Flea  beetles,  which 
spread  anthracnose  as  well  as  dam¬ 
age  foliage,  and  aphids  are  the  ma¬ 
jor  insect  pests.  When,  or  just  be¬ 
fore,  they  appear,  four  pounds  of 
malathion  are  added  to  the  200-gal¬ 
lon  mixture  of  maneb.  Because 
malathion  is  de-activated  by  lime, 
parathion  is  substituted  for  it  with 
the  Bordeaux  application. 

Moisture  and  temperature  are 
critically  important  to  successful 
tomato  production  and,  although  lit¬ 
tle  can  be  done  about  the  latter, 
something  can  be  done  about  mois¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Nesbitt,  when  asked  “Why 
do  you  grow  tomatoes?”  replied  “be¬ 
cause  I  can  make  money  on  them 


with  irrigation.”  He  began  irrigating 
in  1945,  and  his  average  per-acre 
yield  of  tomatoes  for  a  recent  five- 
year  period  was  18.5  tons  per  acre. 
The  Kirby  Brothers  of  Albion  pro¬ 
duced  36  tons  of  tomatoes  under  irri¬ 
gation  a  year  ago.  The  average  Or¬ 
leans  County  yield  is  somewhere 
around  nine  tons  per  acre.  About 
20  Orleans  growers  actually  irrigated 
in  1955,  but  in  1956  this  number  was 
expected  to  be  at  least  double,  de¬ 
pending  on  actual  weather.  After 
the  plants  are  set,  application  of 
irrigation  water  may  commence  at 
any  time.  Water  for  the  operation 
comes  from  Lake  Ontario,  from 
rivers  and  streams,  and  from  wells. 
Besides  irrigation  supplying  mois¬ 
ture  for  growth,  its  stabilization — or 
supplementation — of  the  soil’s  water 
supply  assists  in  preventing  blqsom- 
end  rot  of  tamatoes.  In  the  State  of 
Florida,  work  indicates  lime  may  also 
control  the  rot,  but  local  Orleans 
County  experience  seems  to  bear  out 
the  conviction  of  Professor  Arthur 
Pratt  of  Cornell  that  irrigation  at  the 
right  times  can  completely  control 
blossom-end  rot.  Nevertheless,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  West,  irrigation  must 
be  started  early  to  be  successful. 

J.  N.  Bodurtha 


Tomatoes  at  Donald  Nesbitt,  Jr.’s  Silver  Creek  Farms 
in  Albion,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  set  24  inches  apart  in 
six-foot  roivs.  Irrigation  is  a  standard  practice.  Nesbitt 
(inset)  serves  as  chairman  for  NYCCGC  tomato  com¬ 
mittee. 


frWe  Like  Arabian  Horses ” 


We  call  our  place  “The  Welcome 
Ranch.”  On  it  are  my  husband  and 
myself,  our  six  children,  Dora  the 
goat  and  her  granddaughter,  Cisco 
the  dog,  until  recently  a  cat,  and  a 
stray  pigeon.  In  our  equine  de¬ 
partment  we  have  up  to  a  dozen 
horses,  depending  on  the  time  of 
year.  People  and  animals  are  always 
welcome. 

There  is  never  a  dull  moment 
here.  Last  year  we  had  a  foal  arrive 
six  weeks  ahead  of  her  time.  Our 
vet  was  called  to  give  it  a  shot  of 
calcium,  but  he  said  there  was  little 
further  we  could  do  except  to  keep 
it  warm.  From  the  aid  of  an  infra¬ 
red  lamp  plus  a  goat  milk  and  vita¬ 
min  formula  as  auxiliary  feeding  to 
her  mother’s  for  added  strength,  she 
is  an  active,  healthy  filly  today. 

Of  the  several  breeds  of  horses, 
we  prefer  the  Arabian.  They  are 
the  most  intelligent,  affectionate, 
tractable,  and  by  far  the  most 
naturally  beautiful.  They  seem  to 
want  to  please  you.  The  Arab  is 
not  a  pink-skinned  white  horse,  as 
some  people  think,  nor  is  he  spotted, 
as  circus  folk  say.  The  Arabian 
horse  is  dark-skinned  and  a  solid 
bay,  chestnut  or  gray,  occasionally 
black  color.  Various  shades  of  these 
colors  occur,  with  markings  of  white 
frequently  found  on  the  legs  and 
face.  Their  dished  face  is  perhaps 
their  most  outstanding  characteristic, 
but  they  have  a  proud  carriage  with 
naturally  high  tail,  handsome  to 


watch.  The  Arab  is  the  foundation 
sire  of  most  our  fine  breeds  of 
horses  today.  Just  to  mention  some 
of  its  influence:  the  Darley  Arabian 
was  sire  of  the  Thoroughbred;  Blaze 
was  founder  of  the  Hackney;  Mes¬ 
senger  is  claimed  by  Trotters;  and 
the  Morgan  traces  to  earlier  Arab 
blood,  too. 

The  Arab  is  primarily  a  pleasure 
horse  but,  being  so  intelligent  and 
willing  to  learn,  he  has  been  trained 
to  do  a  good  job  in  many  fields  of 
work  and  play.  Arabian  horses  are 
excellent  for  stock  cutting,  also  as 
polo  ponies;  they  are  an  all-round 
horse.  They  make  handsome  three- 
gaited  mounts.  L.  Salomon 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Red  Buttons,  Rasaurak’s  six-week 
premature  filly,  grew  well  on  mare’s 
plus  goat’s  milk  and  vitamins  on 
the  hour. 
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’TOPDRESSING  with  A6RIG0 

PAYS  *31  a  EXTRA  PROFIT  PER  ACRE' 


AGRICO  PAYS  $15!°  EXTRA  NET  PROFIT  ON  WHEAT! 


Charles  E.  Atchley  and  son  Ronald,  of  Harbourton,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey 


says  Charles  E.  Atchley,  Mgr.  Harmony  Hollow,  Harbourton,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


“Last  Fall  I  decided  to  run  a  test  in  an  8  acre  field  of  alfalfa  to 
see  if  topdressing  really  paid,”  writes  Charles  E.  Atchley,  of 
Harbourton,  New  Jersey.  “I  put  800  lbs.  per  acre  of  AGRICO 
PHOSPHATE  AND  POTASH  0-14-14  on  most  of  the  field,  but 
left  a  small  strip  as  a  check. 

“This  Spring  I  could  see  that  the  alfalfa  was  taller  and  thicker 
where  I  topdressed  with  Agrico.  On  the  first  cutting  I  got  4340 
lbs.  per  acre  where  I  had  topdressed  with  AGRICO  and  only 
3360  lbs.  per  acre  from  the  check  strip  which  was  not  topdressed. 
The  extra  hay  from  the  first  cutting  more  than  paid  for  the  cost 
of  the  AGRICO  fertilizer!  On  the  second  cutting,  I  got  2647  lbs. 
per  acre  from  the  topdressed  portion  of  the  field  and  1985  lbs. 
per  acre  from  the  check  area  which  was  not  topdressed.  With 
hay  worth  $45.00  per  ton,  here’s  the  way  it  figured  out  in  dollars 
and  cents: 


Fertilizer  Cost 
per  acre 

Value  Per  Acre 
1st  Cutting 

Value  Per  Acre 
2nd  Cutting 

Total  Value 

Per  Acre 

1st  &  2nd  Cutting 

Total  Value 

2  cuttings 

Less  Fertilizer  Cost 

Not  Topdressed 

— 

$75.60 

$44.60 

$120.26 

$120.26 

Topdressed  with 
Agrico 

$18.48 

$97.65 

$59.55 

$157.20 

$138.72 

This  shows  that  I  made  an  extra  profit  of  $36.94  per  acre  where  I  top- 
dressed  with  AGRICO.  Deducting  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  my  extra 
net  profit  was  $18.46  per  acre.  I  still  have  another  cutting  to  go  this 
Summer  so  now  1  know  that  it  really  pays  to  topdress  with  AGRICO 
in  the  Fall.” 


$196!!  Net  Pasture  Profit  on  8  Acres  with  AGRICO! 


“We  have  followed  A.A.C.  Soil  Rec¬ 
ommendations  since  1953  in  our  pas¬ 
ture  renovation  program,”  writes 
William  McIntyre  and  son  John  of 
Sterling,  N.  Y.  “After  the  Summer 
drought  last  year  we  decided  to  apply 
400  lbs.  per  acre  of  AGRICO  FOR 
TOPDRESSING  10-10-10  to  an  8  acre 
field  to  see  if  Fall  topdressing  would 
pay. 

“On  May  9,  this  year,  we  turned  21 
head  of  milkers  into  this  8  acre  pasture 
and  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  growth.  After  the  first  grazing,  we 
cut  and  baled  1  ton  of  hay  per  acre 
from  this  pasture. 

“To  date,  our  herd  has  been  on  this 
pasture  about  50  days,  and  during  this 
period  our  barn  feeding  of  grain  and 
hay  has  dropped  $2.82  per  day.  That  means  $141.00  in  feed  we  have  saved  so  far 
this  Summer.  In  addition  to  this  saving,  the  hay  we  cut  was  worth  $20.00  a  ton, 
so  for  the  8  acres  that's  another  $160.00  we  gained.  We  feel  that  by  spending 
$104.11— the  cost  of  topdressing  this  pasture— we  made  a  net  gain  of  $196.89 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  our  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  fertilizer. 

“We  have  learned  that  good  pasture  management  and  liberal  applications  of 
AGRICO  fertilizer  pay  big  dividends  in  the  milk  pail.” 


William  McIntyre  and  son  John  (Right)  of  Sterling,  Cayuga 
Co.,  New  York,  in  their  AGRICO  topdressed  pasture. 


“My  side-by-side  check  shows  AGRICO  pays 
off  in  spite  of  a  very  dry  growing  season,”  says 
Lyman  Welch,  of  Pittsford,  Monroe  Co.,  New 
York.  “All  conditions  of  my  test  were  the  same 
except  for  the  fertilizer  used.  I  applied  AGRICO 
5-10-10  on  both  ends  of  the  field  and  another 
premium  5-10-10  through  the  middle,  both  at 
the  rate  of  350  lbs.  per  acre. 

“At  harvest  time,  a  careful  check  showed 
that  AGRICO  had  produced  8.4  more  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  At  $1.85  per  bushel,  AGRICO 
gave  me  an  extra  net  profit  of  $15.50  per  acre.  All 
this  in  spite  of  a  very  dry  growing  season  and 
the  fact  that  the  other  fertilizer  cost  more  than  AGRICO.  I  say  you 
can’t  beat  AGRICO  for  results!” 


Lyman  Welch,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


12  BU.  EXTRA  WHEAT  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO 


“I  had  been  told  that  ample  phosphate  and  potash 
would  be  necessary  on  my  rich  creek  bottom  soils  to 
insure  a  strong,  stiff  straw  resistant  to  lodging,” 
writes  Henry  Witt  of  Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co., 
New  York.  “So,  last  Fall  I  applied  480  lbs.  per  acre 
of  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE® AND  POTASH  0-14-14  on 
a  4  acre  field  of  wheat  where  I  had  been  bothered  by 
grain  lodge  in  the  past. 

“A  careful  check  of  the  yield  showed  that  52  bu. 
per  acre  of  exceptionally  good  quality  grain  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  area  where  I  used  AGRICO.  The 
average  wheat  yield  in  this  area  was  about  40  bu. 
per  acre.  I  feel  that  AGRICO  helped  produce  12  bu. 
extra  wheat  per  acre  at  a  total  fertilizer  cost  of  only 
addition,  this  field  produced  4,900  lbs.  of  straw  per 
acre  which  was  worth  $15.00  per  ton.  AGRICO  really  paid  me  a  nice  profit.” 


Henry  Witt,  Middleburg,  N.Y. 
$12.02  per  acre.  In 


ORDER  AGRICO ®  NOW  There’s  an  AGRICO  for  every  major  crop,  to  give  you  extra  yield, 

extra  quality,  extra  net  profit.  See  your  nearby  AGRICO  Agent  today. 


Made  ONLY  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co* 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  CARTERET,  N.  J.  •  THREE  RIVERS  (PHOENIX),  N;  Y> 


September  1,  1956 
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DAIR YMEN! 

This  MESSAGE  is  for  YOU 

READ  IT! 

Dear  Fellow  Dairymen: 

Do  you  have  the  foresight  to  support  a  program  based 
on  fundamental  principles  of  milk  marketing  for  all  pro¬ 
ducers  or  are  you  supporting  a  program  motivated  by  a 
selfish  “feather  your  own  nest”  interest? 

Another  cooperative,  commonly  identified  by  many  as 
a  “dealer”  cooperative,  has  charged  Eastern  with  attempt¬ 
ing  to  squeeze  out  producers  now  in  Order  27,  through  their 
support  of  the  Case  Committee  recommendations.  Their 
emphasis  on  the  readjusted  transportation  differentials  is 
like  grasping  at  a  final  straw  to  befuddle  the  producer  in 
order  that  their  “dealer-tilted”  program  may  gain  sympathy 
from  the  foot  that  the  shoe  is  pinching.  Actually,  one  of  the 
best  ways  for  distant  producers  to  insure  their  place  in  the 
market  is  by  “paying  their  way”  in  the  form  of  proper 
transportation  rates. 


This  same  group  is  attempting  to  throw  up  a  smoke 
screen  of  furor  over  revised  and  equitable  transportation 
differentials,  in  order  to  cloud  the  real  issues.  By  trying  to 
embitter  producers  against  Eastern  and  thus  work  one 
group  of  producers  against  another,  they  are  insuring  the 
continuation  of  the  very  provisions  in  the  New  York  Order 
which  the  Case  Committee  recommended  be  corrected  be¬ 
cause  they  have  deepened  the  plight  of  the  dairyman  by 
encouraging  the  accumulation  of  vast  surpluses. 

DON’T  BE  MISLED! 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  DAIRYMEN  BE  PRO¬ 
TECTED  AGAINST: 

1.  Operators  who  move  their  plants  in  and  out  of  the 
pool,  and  the  unnecessary  addition  of  plants  to  the  pool, 
thus  loading  it  with  burdensome  surplus. 

2.  Insufficient  returns  for  their  manufacturing  milk. 
EASTERN  has  recently  achieved  some  important  gains  to 
the  benefit  of  all  producers  on  this  Class  III  milk. 

3.  An  unfair  price  for  I-C  milk  which  is  fluid  milk  sold 
in  New  Jersey  and  upstate  New  York  at  a  price  20  cents 
over  the  blend.  All  fluid  milk  should  be  priced  at  the  full 
Class  I-A  level. 

4.  Paying  producers  near  the  market  a  location  differ¬ 
ential.  Location  should  not  be  reflected  in  special  prices;  if 
differentials  are  to  be  paid,  they  should  be  shared  equally 
by  the  distant  producer  as  well  as  the  nearby  producer 
through  a  reward  for  evenness  of  production  under  a  base 
rating  plan. 

5.  Unregulated  milk  purchased  for  the  New  Jersey 
market  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Federal  Order  to 
insure  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  surplus  between  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  markets. 

DON’T  BE  MISLED! 

Eastern  has  had  the  courage  to  endorse  a  complete 
program  in  line  with  the  Case  Committee  recommendations 
which  will  provide  market  stability  through  immediate 
necessary  changes  to  the  New  York  Order.  THESE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OFFER  THE  MAXIMUM  LONG 
RANGE  PRICE  IMPROVEMENT.  We  expect  the  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  will  provide  an  estimated  increase  of  up  to  30c 
per  cwt.  to  producers. 

DON’T  BE  MISLED  BY  FALSIFIED  CHARGES 
against  these  improvements  and  changes  to  the  New  York 
Order.  JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  EASTERN  MILK  PRODUC¬ 
ERS’  PROGRAM  that  is  predicated  on  sound  fundamental 
milk  marketing  principles,  and  that  provides  price  improve¬ 
ment  for  everyone  without  preference  for  anyone. 

EASTERN  MM  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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Shall  It  Be  Feast  or  Famine? 


(Continued  from  Page  548) 

homemakers  interviewed  showed  a 
“fair  layman’s  understanding”  of 
nutritional  principles. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Schweigert,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  research  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute  Foundation,  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  one-sixth  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  (the  low-income  group)  does  not 
attain  optimum  nutrition  because  of 
economic  factors.  He  pointed  out 
that  surveys  have  shown  that  teen¬ 
agers,  overweight  men  and  women, 
pregnant  women,  industrial  workers, 
and  those  65  years  of  age  and  older 
require  improved  dietary  patterns 
where  income  level  is  not  the  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  selection  of  the 
amount  and  kind  of  foods  consumed. 

Dr.  Schweigert  says:  “The  major 
protein  needs  are  for  the  teen-age 
and  the  overweight  adult  groups. 
While  there  is  a  slight  overlapping 
between  groups,  the  total  estimated 
need  for  additional  protein  for  these 
groups  alone  would  require  a  five  to 
15  per  cent  increase  per  year  in  the 
need  for  carcass  meat  (or  the  equi¬ 
valent  amount  of  protein  from  other 
sources)  based  on  the  current  level 
of  meat  production  in  this  country.” 

Thus,  we  can  say  that  we  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  as  well  fed  as  nutrition¬ 
ists  would  like  to  have  us.  Now, 
what  is  our  ability  to  produce? 

Overproduction  Is  Only  Foreseeable 
Problem 

Certainly,  if  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  produce  superabundantly 
had  not  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
we  would  not  have  a  farm  problem 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  farmers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  great  quantities  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton  and 
often  dairy  products  for  which  there 
are  not  profitable  markets. 

To  accomplish  this  great  produc¬ 
tivity,  we  had  to  have  the  technical 
knowledge,  and  there  had  to  be  in¬ 
centives.  There  also  had  to  be  a 
“market”  for  things  we  did  not  need. 
For  the  most  part,  the  “market”  for 
excess  productivity  has  been  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  attempting  to  argue  this 
point,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  now 
producing,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  commodities  for  which  there 
are  not  effective  markets. 

So  I  would  say  that  our  first  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  foreseeable  future  is  to 
find  markets  for  things  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing.  On  this  point,  the  most 
knowledgable  people  in  the  country 
are  fairly  well  agreed.  They  feel 
there  is  little  hope  that  production 
and  consumption  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  can  be  brought  into  effective 
balance  during  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  the  time  required  to 
do  so  may  be  much  longer. 

In  spite  of  (1)  the  projected  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  human  popula¬ 
tion  and  intelligently  directed  educa¬ 


tional  efforts  to  increase  our  capac- 
ity  to  consume  nutritional  and  con¬ 
certed  foods,  such  as  meat,  milk  and 
eggs,  (2)  our  ability  to  apply  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  form  of  new  improved 
plant  varieties  and  animal  breeds 
(3)  an  enlightened  use  of  fertilizers 
and  chemicals,  (4)  greater  applies 
tion  of  mechanization,  and  (5)  the 
whole  rampart  of  technology  in  our 
agricultural  productivity,  what  farm 
experts  are  saying,  based  on  exhaus¬ 
tive  studies,  is  that  our  ability  to 
produce,  assuming  no  national  catas¬ 
trophe,  will  continue  to  outrun  our 
capacity  to  consume. 

Abundance  of  Food  Is  Not  Worldwide 

Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  world  as  a  whole.  However,  I 
think  we  do  know  this:  In  spite  of 
our  continued  pouring  of  billions  of 
dollars  into  projects  abroad,  many 
of  which  are  highly  worthy  from  an 
educational  standpoint  and  other¬ 
wise,  before  these  underfed  nations 
can  “eat  as  high  on  the  hog”  as  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  do  in 
the  United  States,  even  with  our 
deficiencies,  they  must  develop  ways 
and  means  of  raising  their  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  enough  to  be  able  to 
afford  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  they  now  have.  We  can  help 
and  we  are  helping;  but  they,  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  end  will  have  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  both  by  individual 
effort  and  by  adopting  national 
policies  which  may  help  them  achieve 
the  desired  end. 

All  of  us  have  stomachs  of  more 
or  less  comparable  capacities.  It  is 
true  that  each  of  us  chooses  different 
things  with  which  to  fill  that  stom¬ 
ach,  and  we  should  be  very  grateful 
for  that  free  choice.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that,  the  world  over,  it  takes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,500  pounds  of  food 
per  year  to  fill  a  human  adult  stom¬ 
ach.  This  more  or  less  limited 
poundage  can  be  in  the  form  of 
cereals  and  other  starchy  foods  such 
as  bread,  potatoes  and  rice,  or  as 
milk,  meat,  cheese,  butter,  eggs, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other 
forms  of  nutritionally  packed 
products. 

(To  be  Continued) 


The  200-head  herd  of  registered  Hoi 
steins  owned  by  Louis  A.  Mulroy  it 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  took  in  good  greet 
grazing  a  recent  evening  as  the  sut 
sank  behind  the  Finger  Lakes. 


Good  Apple  Crop  in 
Western  New  York 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative 
recently,  it  was  reported  that  Niag¬ 
ara  Fruit  Belt  growers  will  harvest 
a  near  normal  crop  of  apples  this 
year.  The  estimate  for  the  national 
yield  is  the  shortest  since  the  early 
’20’s  with  the  exception  of  1945 
when  there  was  a  general  failure  of 
the  crop.  National  Apple  Institute 
estimates  the  crop  at  85  million 
bushels,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  last  10  years.  The  USD  A 
puts  it  at  89  million  bushels.  The 
N.Y.-N.E.  Apple  Institute  has  said 
the  Northeast’s  McIntosh  crop  is 
down  to  seven  million  bushels  this 
year,  compared  with  1955’s  12  mil¬ 
lion.  The  national  Delicious  crop  is 
down  seven  million  bushels  from  a 
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year  ago,  it  is  said.  The  Hudson 
Valley’s  1956  apple  crop  is  estimated 
at  only  40  per  cent  of  1955.  Even 
in  Western  New  York,  where  the 
crop  is  good,  the  Greening  and 
Baldwin  processing  crops  are  very 
short. 

J.  L.  Dickinson,  Barker,  was  named 
assistant  manager  of  the  Niagara  co¬ 
operative  at  the  meeting;  Lloyd  A. 
Putnam  continues  as  manager.  These 
new  directors  were  elected:  for 
Wayne  County — C.A.  Day,  William¬ 
son,  and  James  Beneway,  Ontario; 
Monroe  County  —  Jack  Pearson, 
Rochester;  Orleans  County  —  James 
Oakes,  Lyndonville;  and  Niagara 
County  —  Clifford  E.  Toenniessen, 
Lockport.  Hold-over  directors  are: 
Cameron  G.  Garman,  Olcott;  How¬ 
ard  Dunham  and  William  Black¬ 
burn,  Medina;  and  President  John 
Goodrich,  Burt.  Earle  W.  Gage 
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Empire  State 
Potato  Club 
Field  Day 


Educational  and  informational  fea¬ 
tures  held  the  most  interest  for  the 
10,000  people  who  attended  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Field  Day  at  Way- 
land,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  early 
last  month.  Seeing  farm  machinery 
in  operation  under  actual  field  con¬ 
ditions  is  a  lot  better  than  just  view¬ 
ing  it  on  static  display,  farmers  were 
heard  to  comment.  More  than  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  was  on  hand. 

The  Potato  Feld  Day  actually  got 
off  to  an  unusual  start.  It  had  been 
scheduled  for  Austin  Dyckman’s 
farm  in  Atlanta,  but  because  grains 
had  not  been  harvested  in  Mr.  Dyck¬ 
man’s  fields,  due  to  the  late  season, 
the  events  had  to  be  moved  over 
to  Leonard  Kuhn’s  farm  in  Wayland. 

The  switch  in  locations  made  an 
unscheduled  demonstration  possible, 
however.  The  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  was  about  to  begin  work  on  a 
pond  for  Mr.  Kuhn,  so  SCS  men 
Gene  Creduly,  Hornell,  and  Joseph 
Baran,  Bath,  started  the  pond  work 
as  a  demonstration.  They  explained 
the  technique  for  cutting  a  core 
trench,  a  vee-shaped  cut  made  about 
the  center-line  of  the  dike  wall.  By 
cutting  the  core  trench,  the  texture 
of  the  underlying  soil  is  learned.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  porous,  a 
tighter  clay  can  be  moved  in  to  se¬ 
cure  the  dike  against  leakage,  Baran 
explained. 

Near  the  pond  site,  an  irrigation, 
demonstration  was  put  on  with  a  ro¬ 
tating  irrigator  for  which  five-acre 
coverage  at  a  setting  was  claimed. 
Lightweight  aluminum  pipe  sections 
with  snap  couplings  connected  the 
system  to  a  water  supply  from  an¬ 
other  pond. 

With  a  lot  of  farmers  interested 
in  pasture  improvement  it  was  natur¬ 
al  that  a  new  machine  to  clear  and 
chop  brush  up  to  five  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  would  attract  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Several  farmers  commented  on 
the  virtue  of  the  chopper  as  a 
means  of  clearing  pastures  infested 
with  thorn  plum. 

Tillage  and  spraying  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  especially  well  attended. 
Observers  wagged  their  heads  when 
a  x'otary  tiller  was  demonstrated  in 
a  stony  field.  But  the  machine  came 
through  with  undented  blades. 

A  number  of  deep  tillage  and  sub¬ 
soiling  devices  attracted  interest. 
Cutting  into  the  subsoil,  some  ex¬ 
perts  believe,  helps  in  both  dry  and 
wet  years.  Opening  of  the  plow  hard- 
pan  permits  the  soil  to  absorb  more 
moisture  when  the  weather  is  wet 
and  permits  plants  to  tap  the  deep 
water  supply  in  drouth,  according  to 
Steuben  County’s  assistant  county 
agent,  George  Bull,  Jr. 


Spud  peeling  champ  at  the  Potato 
Field  Day  was  Mrs.  Bernice  Wilbert, 
Penfield.  With  her  was  her  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Iva  Wilbert  of  Macedon, 
third  place  winner. 

Not  all  the  visitors  were  exclu¬ 
sively  potato  farmers,  and  many 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  an  or¬ 
chard  sprayer  equipped  with  an  ele¬ 
vator  platform  on  which  the  oper¬ 
ator  could  ride.  Operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  controlled  from  the 
platform  which  provides  sufficient 
altitude  for  both  spraying  and 
pruning  . 

The  fact  that  those  attending  hadj 
a  variety  of  interests  was  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  trade  show  dis¬ 
plays  not  directly  connected  with  the 
potato  industry.  Although  most  of 
the  70  exhibitors  had  something  to 
offer  to  spud  farmers,  several  had 
appeals  only  to  dairymen  or  grain  or 
vegetable  growers. 

Demonstrations  also  included 
stone  picking  by  E.  D.  Markwardt, 
plowing  by  H.  R.  Davis,  and  safe 
tractor  handling  by  L.  W.  Knapp,  all 
of  Cornell  University. 

Both  Field  Day  Chairman  Wash- 
bon  and  Empire  State  Potato  Club' 
President  Phillip  Luke  of  Fulton 
expressed  pleasure  with  the  success 
of  the  field  day.  Visitors  came  from 
all  parts  of  New  York  State  and  there  J 
were  quite  a  few  from  Maine,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Most  visitors  came 
by  automobile,  but  a  few  flew  in. 
Half  a  dozen  planes  landed  on  a 
nearby  airstrip.  The  conference  tent 
was  busy  all  day.  Cornell  specialists 
were  there  to  offer  consultation  on 
culture  and  varieties,  diseases,  in¬ 
sects  and  storage. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Wilbert,  Penfield, 
outscored  39  other  entrants  in  the 
potato  peeling  contest  and  won  first; 
prize,  an  electric  frying  pan.  Her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Iva  Wilbert,  Ma¬ 
cedon,  won  third  prize,  a  whistling 
tea  kettle.  Mrs.  Donald  O’Neill, 
Weedsport,  won  second  prize,  a 
copper  skillet.  Fourth  place  and 
honorable  mention  went  to  Erie 
County’s  potato  queen  contestant, 
Beatrice  Nowak,  Springville.  Four 
male  contestants  did  not  rate  among 
the  prize  winners,  but  they  scored 
above  average.  The  winner,  Mrs. 
Wilbert,  required  two  minutes  to 
peel  her  pound  of  spuds.  The  long¬ 
est  time  was  8V2  minutes.  Waste,  de¬ 
termined  by  weight,  ran  from  three 
to  29  per  cent,  and  defects,  spots  and 
eyes  not  removed,  from  three  to  65. 

The  entertainment  program  was 
climaxed  by  the  crowning  of  the 
1956  New  York  State  Potato  Queen, 
Miss  Sue  Bliek  of  Marion,  Wayne 
County.  John  Calaman 


It  took  a  lot  of  power  to  do  the  work,  but  subsoiling  as  demonstrated  at 
the  N.  Y,  Potato  Field  Day  attracted  farmers’  interest  and  attention. 
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Sinclair's  Truck  and  Tractor 
Lubrication  Guides  Specially  Assembled 
With  Individual  Lubrication  Charts 


Preventive  maintenance  puts  money  in  your  pocket.  Here  is  the  exact 
information  you  need  to  help  you  save  time,  cut  repairs  and  add  years 
to  the  life  of  your  truck  or  tractor. 


Mail  Coupon  Today 

Look  at  what  you  get: 

1,  Big,  colorful  guide  booklets  on  general  lubrication  and 
maintenance  information  (with  plenty  of  detailed  drawings), 
correct  maintenance  procedures  for  all  lubricated  parts,  a  section 
on  safe  tractor  operation?  tractor  storage  suggestions. 

2,  Complete  lubrication  charts  prepared  for  the  particular 
equipment  you  own. 

These  Guides  are  free  to  you  at  no  obligation. 


■TEAR  HERE . - . MAIL  TODAY- 


SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY,  600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

I  am  interested  in:  (check  one  or  both) 

□  TRACTOR  GUIDE  SERVICE  for  the  following  equipment: 

I  I  TRUCK  GUIDE  SERVICE  for  the  following  equipment: 


Name- 


Address- 


-State- 


Be  sure  to  list  make,  model  and  year  of  your  equipment. 


HOw  |  turned  wet  lands  into  profits 


with 


ORANGEBURG 


PERFORATED  PIPE 


Orangeburg  Perforated  Pipe  turns  wet  land  into  cropland 
at  low  cost.  You  can  plow  and  plant  earlier.  .  .you  get 
bigger  yields. 

Evenly  spaced  perforations  in  each  8-foot  length  assure 
constant  seepage.  Unique  Snap  Couplings  hold  p:pe  in  line; 
keep  out  backfill.  Light  weight  lengths  mean  speed  and 
economy.  Lines  50  years  old,  operating  like  new,  prove  its 
durability. 

Use  Orangeburg  Perforated  also  for  septic  tank  disposal 
fields,  draining  wet  spots.  Look  for  trademark  on  pipe  and 
fittings.  Write  Dept.  NY-96,  or  see  your  dealer. 

ORANGEBURG  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  NEWARK,  CALIF. 
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LA  ND  SAKES!  I 
HOPE  WE  BROUGHT  Wj 
ENOUGH  RED  ROSE  J ?  ml 
DOG  FOOD  FOR 
X  EVERYONE! 

JZSZT^s~r  DON'T  WORR/- 
(  A  LITTLE  GOES 
?JC  \  A  LONG  WAY!  v 


'  HE yi  IG  Y 
RED  ROSE 

GOOD  FOR  L 
HORNET  < 
f  STINGO,  TOO? 


A  CHEER  UP!  ' 
MAYBE  THEY'LL 
LEAVE  SOME 

V  crumbs  r 


I  GET  MORE 
BOUND  TO  THE 
POUND  FROM 

j  RED  ROSE 

V  DOG  FOOD  . 


MY,  HOW 
THEY'VE 
GROWN  J 


HE'S  STILL 
„  DREAMIN'  I 
ABOUT  THAT  i 
RED  ROSE  Y 
REALr  BEEF  1 
X  FLAVOR!  /W 


ALL 

'  MY  FAMILIES 
GET  PLENTY  OF 
BONE-BUILDING 
CALCIUM-.I  < 
'  RAISE  'EM  ON  ] 
V  RED  ROSE!  J 


I  OWE  IT  ALL 
TO  PLENTY  OF 

exercise  AND 

RED  ROSE  /j 


THE  ONLY 
EXERCISE  HE  GETS 
IS  BEATING  ME  TO 
.  THE  FEED  DISH ! 


A  I  SIMPLY  ) 
MUST  HAVE 
RED  ROSE  FOR 

A  PERFECT^ 
COAT!  Pi 


'  GUESS  I'D 
*  BETTER  NOT  < 
RAISE  A  STINK 
AROUND  HERE 
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Hay ,  Silage  and  Grain- 
How  Much  of  Each? 

This  is  a  question  to  which  New  Jersey 
roughage- grain  experiments  with 
dairy  cattle  provide  useful  answers . 

By  BRUCE  R.  POULTON 


How  much  milk  will  a  dairy  cow 
produce  on  roughage  alone?  We  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  the  answer  to  this 
question  in  two  different  studies. 

Milk  From  Roughage  Alone 

In  the  first  study  we  used  cows 
that  had  the  ability  to  produce  about 
10,000  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk 
per  lactation.  When  this  group  of 
dairy  cows  was  fed  top-quality  alfalfa 
hay  free  choice  and  corn  silage  in 
relation  to  bodyweight,  they  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  8,400  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  milk.  This  was  about 


From  this  research  and  from  work 
done  at  other  experiment  stations,  it 
is  apparent  that  good  dairy  cows  can 
produce  up  to  7,000  or  8.000  pounds 
of  milk  per  lactation  on  high-quality 
roughage  alone  when  it  is  fed  in  un¬ 
limited  qualtities.  The  amount  of  ad¬ 
ditional  production  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  feeding  concentrates  will 
be  determined  largely  by  the  cow’s 
inherited  capacity  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  In  our  grass-silage  study,  the 
cows  which  were  fed  concentrates  at 
a  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  returned  the  great- 


84  per  cent  of  their  calculated  prc  est  profit  over  feed  cost.  These  cows 
ductive  ability.  In  the  second  study  produced  an  average  of  12,500  pounds 


we  used  cows  which  had  the  ability  nf  npv  lnrintinn  4  finn  nmin* 

ODAY’S  dairy  farmer  finds  2.5  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  him-  to  produce  about  12,000  pounds  of  hiffher  thPan  the  cows  fed  rou°haee 

'  '  If  engaged  in  a  con-  dred  pounds  of  bodyweight  in  addi-  foulF  per  cent  mi]k  per  lactation.  SS  DOUnd  of  "rain  fed  re 

struggle  to  keep  his  tion  to  20  pounds  of  the  alfalfa  hay.  These  cows  were  fed  grass-legume-  f^ed  1  32  nounrHof  mflk  above  the 

nf  l-ivnUiimncf  millr  in  the  hnv  heen  nf  lower  nnnlitv  -i _ c _  -  _ 1  n _ _ turned  l.oZ  pounds  Ot  milK  aDOVe  tile 


himself 
stant 

costs  of  producing  milk  in  Had  the  hay  been  of  lower  quality,  silage  free  choice  and  fi~ e  pounds  of  nroduction^oTthe  rou-ha«e  fed  cows 

balance  with  his  monthly  or  had  we  restricted  hay  intake,  these  alfalfa  hay  per  day.  They  produced  P10ductl0n  0±  the  10U^ha^e  ted  cows- 

milk  check.  Generally  the  cows  in  all  probability  would  have  a^j  average  of  7,900  pounds  of  four  our  alfalfa  hay  study,  the  cows 

largest  single  item  in  the  consumed  more  corn  silage.  In  gen-  per  Cent=milk  per  lactation  over  a  ^ed  grain  at  a  rate  of  one  to  six 

expense  column  is  the  feed  bill.  We  eral,  cows  should  be  offered  at  least  two-year  period.  This  was  about  66  returned  a  greater  profit  over  feed 

have  spent  considerable  time  at  3.5  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  him-  per  cent  of  their  calculated  produc-  cost  than  those  fed  at  a  rate  of  one 

Rutgers  University  studying  ways  dred  pounds  of  bodyweight.  tive  ability.  to  three.  The  cows  used  in  this 

and  means  of  cutting  the  feed  bill.  - 

Naturally  we  have  found  that  only 
by  making  maximum  use  of  high- 
quality  roughages  could  we  obtain 
the  greatest  profit  over  feed  cost.  We 
have  also  found  that  there  are  many 
factors  which  influence  the  ability 
of  cows  to  utilize  roughage. 

Quality  of  Roughage 

Our  research  has  shown  that  the 
quality  of  the  roughage  fed  is  all- 
important.  For  example,  a  ton  of 
poor-quality  timothy  hay  would  have 
to  be  supplemented  with  three  bags 
of  a  good  dairy  feed  to  be  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  a  ton  of  top-quality 
alfalfa  hay.  A  similar  example  could 
be  cited  for  silage.  It  cannot  be  em¬ 
phasized  too  strongly  that  the  quality 
of  the  roughage  fed  to  dairy  cows 
determines  the  amount  of  grain 
which  needs  to  be  fed. 

To  obtain  top-quality  roughages, 
the  dairyman  must  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  growing  the  best  varieties 
on  properly  fertilized  soil.  P’orage 
must  be  cut  at  the  recommended 
stage  of  maturity,  then  be  harvested 
and  stored  with  a  minimum  of  nu¬ 
trient  loss.  This  means  some  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  use 
of  a  preservative  in  making  grass- 
legume  silage  and  to  equipment  for 
barn-drying  hay  in  case  of  inclement 
weather. 

Hay  or  Grass-Legume  Silage? 

This  question  is  frequently  raised: 
which  is  superior  as  winter  rough- 
age — hay  or  grass  silage?  We  con¬ 
ducted  two  experiments.  In  one  we 
used  alfalfa  hay  as  the  main  rough¬ 
age  for  milk  cows;  in  the  other  we 
used  grass-legume  silage.  When  no 
grain  was  fed,  the  cows  on  the  al¬ 
falfa  hay  ration  produced  81  per  cent 
as  much  milk  as  a  similar  group  of 
cows  receiving  grain  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  for  each  three  pounds 
of  milk  produced.  In  a  later  trial 
when  grass-legume  silage  was  fed  as 
the  main  roughage,  cows  receiving 
no  grain  produced  only  71  per  cent 
as  much  milk  as  a  similar  group  of 
cows  receiving  grain  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  for  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  produced.  The  superior  rela¬ 
tive  production  of  the  cows  on  all¬ 
roughage  rations  when  fed  alfalfa 
hay  rather  than  grass-legume  silage 
was  in  part  attributable  to  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  the  alfalfa  hay  as 
compared  with  the  silage. 

From  the  research  that  has  been 
done,  it  appears  that  a  combination 
of  hay  and  silage  in  the  daily  ration 
is  superior  to  either  alone.  Over  a 
three-year  period,  the  cows  in  our 
study  consumed  an  average  of  about 
75  pounds  of  grass-legume  silage  per 
day,  equivalent  to  five  pounds  for 
each  100  pounds  of  bodyweight.  At 
least  10  pounds  of  hay  should  be  fed 
each  day  in  addition  to  the  grass- 
legume  silage. 

When  we  fed  alfalfa  hay  free 
choice,  in  addition  to  corn  silage, 
the  cows  consumed  approximately 
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by  Red  Rose 


Red  Rose  Dog  &  Puppy  Food  is  a  scientifically  bal¬ 
anced  diet  that  gives  your  dog  plenty  of  tooth  and 
bone-building  calcium . . .  extra  energy-packed  minerals 
and  vitamins  .  .  .  stabilized  fats  and  proteins  .  .  .  dry 
cheese  and  buttermilk  solids  for  good  digestion  —  and 
real ,  solid  meat  with  the  flavor  dogs  love! 

Pound  for  pound,  you’ll  save  with  Red  Rose  too. 
Try  Red  Rose  easy-to-feed  meal,  cubes  or  biscuits  for 
just  30  days  and  see  the  difference  in  your  dog.  Get  Red 
Rose  Dog  &  Puppy  Food  at  your  Red  Rose  Dealer! 
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will,  of  course,  require  rigid  selec¬ 
tion  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Rut¬ 
gers  University  is  presently  initiat¬ 
ing  a  long-range  study  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  roughage  utilization. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  daffy  farming  is  a  business  and, 
like  every  other  business,  has  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  costs  such  as  taxes,  real 
estate  depreciation,  and  equipment 
maintenance.  A  dairyman  must  feed 
his  cows  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  produce  enough  milk  to  re¬ 
turn  a  gross  income  sufficient  to 
meet  and  go  above  these  overhead 
and  other  expenses.  Any  reduction 
in  grain  feeding  would  not  be  de¬ 
sirable  if  it  resulted  in  a  deci'ease 
in  milk  production  that  lowered  the 
gross  income  so  much  as  to  make  it 
insufficient  to  meet  these  costs. 

Good  advice  is  to  select  and  breed 
cows  with  the  ability  for  high  milk 
production  and  roughage  consump¬ 
tion,  and  to  produce,  harvest  and  store 
top-quality  winter  roughages.  To 
feed  these  cows  by  making  maximum 
use  of  top-quality  roughage  and 
balancing  the  ration  with  a  grain 
feeding  program  based  on  meeting 
each  cow’s  requirement  for  maxi¬ 
mum  economical  production  is  good 
dairy  business. 

High-Protein  Corn  for 
Lambs 

Plant  breeders  have  now  produced 
strains  of  corn  that  contain  as  much 
as  20  per  cent  crude  protein  in  the 
grain  on  a  dry  basis.  Professors  C.  V. 
Ross,  U.  S.  Garrigus,  T.  S.  Hamilton 
and  E.  B.  Early  have  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  trial  which  compared  high, 
medium  and  low  protein  content 
corn  for  fattening  lambs.  The  auth¬ 
ors  mention  that,  although  yield  and 
protein  content  of  corn  grain  appear 
to  be  inversely  related,  there  are  a 
few  hybrids  of  high  protein  content 
which  yield  fairly  well. 

The  black-faced  Western  lambs 
used  in  this  test  were  fed  for  a 
period  of  70  days.  The  rations  used 
were  composed  of  yellow  corn  and 
roughage  made  up  of:  ground  timothy 
hay  80  per  cent,  and  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  20  per  cent.  Protein  percent¬ 
age  content  of  the  air-dry  corn  was: 
high-protein  13.20;  medium-high-pro¬ 
tein  11.05;  and  low-protein  7.72  (the 
average  for  most  corn  grain  is  some¬ 
what  under  that  used  for  the  low- 
protein  group).  Protein  content  of 
the  timothy-molasses  roughage  was 
6.09  per  cent.  The  lambs  were  started 
on  feed  using  mostly  roughage  and 
their  grain  was  gradually  increased 
until  the  lambs  were  consuming  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  quantities  of 
roughage  and  grain.  Water  and  a 
mineral  mixture,  composed  of  dical¬ 
cium  phosphate,  two  parts,  and  trace 
mineralized  salt,  one  part,  were  kept 
before  the  lambs  at  all  times. 

There  were  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  either  rate  and  efficiency  of 
gain,  or  in  wool  growth  between 
the  high  and  medium-high-protein 
groups;  their  respective  average  final 
weights  were  96.8  and  96.6  pounds 
per  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  final  weight  of  the  low- 
protein  corn  lambs  was  only  90.9 
pounds.  Consequently,  the  feed  re¬ 
quirement  per  pound  of  gain  was 
much  less  for  the  high  and  medium- 
protein-corn  fed  lambs,  being  re¬ 
spectively  4.21  and  4.20  for  corn, 
and  4.98  and  4.96  for  roughage.  The 
low-protein-corn  lambs  required  6.82 
pounds  of  corn  and  7.14  for  rough- 
age  to  make  each  pound  of  gain. 
Wool  growth  was  also  significantly 
greater  for  the  medium  and  high- 
protein  lambs,  averaging  about  30 
per  cent  more.  R.  W.  Duck 

Dr.  Samuel  Slack  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recently 
succeeded  Prof.  George  Trimburger 
as  superintendent  of  dairy  cattle  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair.  Prof.  Slack 
was  for  many  years  chief  assistant  to 
Prof.  Trimburger,  who  is  now  on  an 
assignment  teaching  dairy  husbandry 
in  the  Philippines. 


Other  Factors  in  Roughage  Feeding 


tor  in  roughage  utilization.  There  is 
an  increasing  amount  of  evidence 
which  indicates  that  some  families  of 
dairy  cows  have  greater  ability  to 
consume  and  utilize  large  quantities 
of  roughage  than  others.  To  affect  a 
herd-wide  increase  in  this  capacity 


There  are  several  other  factors 
which  influence  the  effectiveness  of 
roughage.  One  of  these  that  was 
particularly  evident  in  our  studies 
is  the  frequency  of  feeding.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that,  to  obtain 
maximum  roughage  intakes,  we  had 


Generally,  a  roughage  combination  is  best,  but  in  some  New  Jersey  experi¬ 
ments  highest  quality  alfalfa  hay  was  superior  to  good  quality  grass  silage 
as  exclusive  roughage.  Above  are  shown  a  new  self-propelled  hay  baler  (I.) 
and  a  modern  rotary-beater  forage-harvester,  machines  of  choice  in 

planning  roughage. 


keep  winter 
a  secret 
from  your 
cows! 


•  .  .  and  maintain  top 
milk  production  levels 
all  year-round! 

Fact  is,  you  can  keep  your  cows  looking, 
feeling  and  producing  at  higher,  more 
profitable  levels  all  winter.  Here’s  how: 

1 .  Feed  all  the  good  quality  forage  your 
cows  will  eat  —  variety  increases 
consumption. 

2.  Supplement  diets  with  Red  Rose  Dairy 
Feeds  or  Red  Rose  Dairy  Supplements — 
they  are  a  concentrated  source  of  all  the 
essential  nutrients  lacking  in  home-grown 
grains  and  forage. 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  fresh  water  —  high  milk 
production  is  impossible  without  it. 

4.  Provide  plenty  of  bedding  for  comfort 
and  to  protect  udders  from  cold  or  wet 
floors. 

5.  Keep  cows  dry,  out  of  drafts  —  but 
provide  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

6.  Plan  for  winter  breeding  and  fall 
freshening  to  boost  production  when 
prices  are  highest. 

Follow  this  simple  plan  and  see  for  yourself 
how  better  winter  management  and  feeding 
with  Red  Rose  pays  off  in  more  milk  profits 
.  .  .  your  cows  will  never  know  it’s  winter. 


study  did  not  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  milk  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  heavy  grain  feeding  profit¬ 
able. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  grain  cannot  make  a  good  cow 
out  of  a  poor  one.  The  ability  to 
produce  milk  is  inherited  by  a  cow 
from  her  sire  and  dam.  Profitable 
grain  feeding  is  based  on  supplying 
those  nutrients  necessary  for  maxi¬ 
mum  production  that  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  home-grown  roughage.  As 
we  breed  cows  with  higher  and  high¬ 
er  producing  ability,  we  must  make 
corresponding  increases  in  our  rate 
of  grain  feeding. 


to  feed  four  times  daily.  We  fed 
after  each  milking,  around  noon,  and 
in  the  evening.  This,  of  course,  may 
not  always  be  practicable  under  farm 
conditions,  but  it  is  desirable. 

The  inherent  ability  of  a  dairy  cow 
to  consume  roughage  is  another  fac- 
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“I  cut  pulpwood  worth 

$2,365  IN  23  DAYS” 
Homelite  Chain  Saw 


Earl  Rawlings,  of  Prince  Frederick, 
Maryland  has  a  145  acre  woodlot  on 
his  225  acre  farm.  He  also  has  a  fast¬ 
cutting,  dependable  Homelite  Chain 
Saw.  Last  year,  in  just  23  days,  he 
harvested  215  cords  of  pine  for  pulp 


which  he  sold  for  $2,365.00.  Over  and 
above  all  costs  .  .  .  for  skidding,  main¬ 
tenance  and  depreciation  of  his  saw 
.  .  .  Mr  Rawlings  made  a  clear  profit 
of  $2,123.00  which  he  wisely  put  into 
repairs  on  his  farm. 


Use  a  Homelite  for  profitable  production  cutting 


Cash  in  on  your  woodlot,  the  Home¬ 
lite  way.  It’s  not  only  good  business, 
it’s  good  farming.  And  to  do  it  most 
profitably,  select  one  of  the  4  light¬ 
weight,  power-packed  Homelite 
models  that’s  ‘just  right’  for  your 


needs.  Take  the  19  pound  Homelite 
E Z  for  example  ...  its  5  full  horse¬ 
power  lets  you  cut  through  8"  oak  in 
5  seconds,  18"  pine  in  14  seconds  .  .  . 
quickly  brings  down  trees  up  to  3  feet 
in  diameter. 


4  models  ovolfoble  HOMELITE— a  division  of  Textron  Inc. 

3Vs  to  7  horsepower  2609  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

19  to  29  pounds  □  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 

,  .....  .  □  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer! 

sfriughf  blades,  bows, 

§'  brush  cutter  and  Name . 

clearing  attachments  Address . 

. V  Town/City . County . State . 


PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruisnig 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORR. 
GASPORT.  NEW  YORK 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  lToTwApr1c! 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO..  Box  A.  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20-1 


-  METAL  POSTED  SIGNS  - 

Regulation  size,  blk.  on  white,  30  ga.  steel,  baked 
enamel  finish,  two  sides.  100  @  $38.50.  F.  0.  B. 
Sarnac  Lake,  New  York.  No  C.  0.  D.’s. 
CAPTAIN  DISPLAYS,  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


It  takes  a  quality  machine ,  well  run, 
plus  good  methods  and  able  men  for 


Efficient  Milking  of  Cows 


By  FRANK  A.  WRIGHT 


ECENT  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  showed 
that  milking  machines  are 
real  labor-savers.  Machine 
milking  saved  $5.00  per 
per  cow  per  year  in  labor 
as  compared  to  hand  milk¬ 
ing.  The  milker  works  more  hours 
per  year  than  any  other  machine 
on  the  farm. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a  machine. 
It  can  break  down,  wear  out  and  be¬ 
come  dirty.  You  can  be  the  best 
milker  or  cow  man  in  the  world  but, 
if  your  milking  machine  is  not  work¬ 
ing  properly,  you  are  going  to  lose 
milk  production  and  possibly  dam¬ 
age  the  health  of  your  cows’  udders 
and  teats. 

Many  things  can  affect  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  milker.  Some  of  these 
are  of  a  highly  technical  nature  and 
may  vary  widely  between  different 
makes  and  models  of  machines. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  wise  dairyman 
who  leaves  the  installation  and  serv¬ 
icing  of  the  milker  up  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Yet  there  are  many  things 
the  dairyman  himself  should  know 
about  his  milking  machine  that  will 
help  him  in  its  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Milk  is  not  fofced  or  squeezed 
from  a  cow  by  the  milker  as  in  hand 
milking.  Like  the  nursing  calf,  the 
milk  is  withdrawn  by  suction  or 
vacuum  which  is  applied  to  the  rub¬ 
ber  liners  by  the  pulsator  through 
the  small  air  hose  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  metal  shell.  This  is  an 
alternating,  rhythmic  action  and  its 
ease  and  rapidity  determine  the  suc¬ 
cessful  flow  of  milk. 

Rate  of  Pulsation  Important 

The  pulsator  regulates  the  action 
of  the  rubber  lines.  There  is  a  wide 
variation  in  the  pulsation  rates 
recommended  by  the  various  manu¬ 
facturers  because  the  rate  is  de¬ 
signed  for  a  particular  machine  and 


each  machine  works  best  at  its 
recommended  rate.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturer  be  followed.  On  most 
machines  there  is  an  adjustor  for 
changing  the  rate  of  pulsation.  A 
faster  rate  is  generally  more  com¬ 
fortable  for  a  nervous  or  high-strung 
cow.  A  faster  pulsation  rate  does 
not  necessarily  mean  faster  milking- 
in  fact,  the  opposite  is  usually  true. 
Hard  milkers  will  respond  better 
with  a  slower  rate.  Manufacturers 
provide  directions  for  making  such 
adjustments  and  those  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  closely.  The  skillful  operator 
can  alter  the  rate  to  advantage  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  but  generally 
it  is  best  to  operate  the  machine  at 
the  recommended  rate. 

Faltering  and  irregular  pulsations 
can  be  caused  by  dirty  lines  that 


The  success  or  failure  of  milking  is 
dependent  on  just  the  man  and  the 
machine. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


An  electric  home  freezer 


will  keep 
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huge  supplies  of  food  frozen,  ready  to  eat  year 
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’round. and  all  the  electricity  it  uses  in  a  week 


costs  less  than  a  pint  of  ice  cream. 
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better  electrically. Niagara  Mohawk 


electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN  ! 
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need  attention.  If  a  built-in  timer  is 
involved,  there  might  be  a  loose  or 
worn  belt  on  the  pump;  this  will 
also  alter  the  vacuum  being  pro 
duced.  The  pulsator  should  be 
checked  regularly  for  plugged  ait- 
lines  or  excessive  wearing. 

What  is  Proper  Vacuum  Level? 

Although  there  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  amount 
o‘f  vacuum  to  apply  to  a  cow’s  teat, 
there  is  probably  no  advantage  in 
going  higher  than  15  inches  of 
vacuum.  Following  the  manufac 
turer’s  directions  for  the  correct  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  vacuum  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  particular  vacuum 
level  used.  Poor  milking  practices 
can  lose  milk  and  cause  udder  dam¬ 
age  at  both  high  and  low  levels  of 
vacuum.  Know  how  many  milking 
units  the  pump  can  handle.  Extra 
units  on  the  line  will  lower  the 
vacuum  level. 

The  vacuum  gauge  should  be 
checked  regularly  as  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  vacuum  present.  A 
more  accurate  check  can  be  made  by 
using  a  vacuum  gauge  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stall  cocks  along  the  line. 

Clean  the  Vacuum  Line 

The  vacuum  may  be  retarded  if 
the  line  is  plugged  with  dirt,  grease 
or  dried  deposits.  The  line  should 
be  cleaned  periodically.  If  milk  has 
backed  into  the  line,  it  should  be 
cleaned  immediately. 

Cleaning  can  be  done  with  0.5  per¬ 
cent  concentration  of  lye  solution. 
This  is  the  same  strength  used  when 
storing  teat  cup  assemblies.  It  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  contents 
of  a  13-ounce  can  of  household  lye 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  This  makes 
a  stock  solution.  Six  ounces  or 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  the  stock 
solution  is  put  in  a  gallon  container 
and  filled  with  water  to  make  the 
0.5  per  cent  strength. 

In  cleaning  the  vacuum  line,  start 
the  pump,  attach  a  hose  to  the  stall 
cock  in  the  line,  and  submerge  the 
other  end  into  the  lye  solution.  If 
the  line  is  very  dirty,  it  is  best  to 
start  with  the  stall  cock  nearest  the 
milking  machine  pump  and  then 
move  on  to  the  next  one  and  so  on 
until  enough  solution  has  been 
drawn  through  all  the  stall  cocks 
to  completely  fill  the  line  and  to 
draw  the  solution  back  into  the  trap 
between  the  stall  cocks  and  the 
pump.  Extreme  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  overflow  the  trap;  this  might 
seriously  damage  the  pump. 

Following  the  lye  treatment,  the 
trap  should  be  emptied  and  the  line 
should  be  rinsed  by  drawing  enough 
hot  water  through  the  line  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  lye.  Do  not  use  lye 
solution  in  an  aluminum  vacuum 
line;  a  good  acid  cleaner  should  be 
used. 

The  vacuum  hose  is  probably  the 
most  neglected  part  of  the  vacuum 
system.  If  you  are  having  trouble 
maintaining  vacuum  level,  check  this 
hose  first,  but  not  merely  by  blowing 


air  through  it.  It  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  long  metal  reamer  or  brush.  It 
can  be  clogged  very  easily  through 
careless  handling. 

Care  of  Teat  Cup  Liners 

Teat  cup  liners,  in  fact,  all  rubber 
parts  of  the  milker,  must  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  cracks  and  holes 
in  order  to  maintain  the  proper 
operation  of  the  machine  and  the 
good  health  of  the  udder  as  well  as 
the  cleanliness  of  the  milk. 

After  each  milking,  the  teat  cups 
should  be  rinsed  with  cold  water  and 
washed  with  hot  water  containing  a 
good  cleaning  agent  and  scrubbed 
with  a  brush.  If  the  water  is  hot 
enough  (180  degrees  F.),  they  can 
merely  be  hung  up  to  dry,  preferably 
in  a  dark  place.  Otherwise,  they 
should  be  stored  on  a  solution  rack 
containing  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of 
lye  (prepared  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed).  Just  before  milking  they 
should  be  rinsed  with  water. 

Research  at  Kansas  has  shown 
that  definite  cracks  are  evident  in 
rubber  liners  that  have  been  used 
three  months.  In  studies  at  Cornell 
liners  made  of  neoprene,  a  synthetic 
rubber,  lasted  twice  as  long  as  those 
made  of  natural  rubber.  Some  neo¬ 
prene  liners  were  used  a  full  year 
before  showing  signs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

To  extend  the  service  of  liners, 
it  is  best  to  use  two  sets  for  each 
machine,  changing  them  once  a  week. 
When  a  set  is  removed  from  a  milk¬ 
ing  unit,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  boiling  in  a  two  per  cent 
lye  solution  for  15  minutes.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  strength  can  be  made  by 
mixing  one  part  of  the  stock  solu¬ 
tion  with  four  parts  of  water  or  by 
adding  two  teaspoonfuls  of  house¬ 
hold  lye  to  each  quart  of  water  used. 
After  boiling,  cool,  remove  liners, 
rinse  in  water  and  stoi’e  in  a  cool 
dax-k  place  until  used  again. 

In'  the  last  analysis,  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  milking  operation 
is  dependent  upon  two  things — the 
machine  and  the  operator  of  that 
machine.  The  man  doing  the  milk¬ 
ing  must  be  a  conscientious  and  in¬ 
telligent  worker.  He  should  have 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  how 
milk  is  produced  by  the  cow  and  the 
importance  of  adequate  and  proper 
preparation  of  the  cow  for  milking. 
He  should  know  his  cows  and  know 
his  machine  because  the  health  and 
future  production  of  the  herd  de¬ 
pend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  that  machine  and  keep 
it  in  good  working  order. 


Impulse  Buying 

I  go  into  a  serve-self  store 
To  buy  a  loaf,  and  nothing  more. 

When  I  come  out,  as  you  can  see, 
Two  bulging  bagfuls  come  with  me. 

To  mitigate  such  strong  appeals, 
I’m  going  to  market  after  meals. 

— Russell  Pettis  Askue 


Manufacturers’  Recommendations  for  Inches  of  Vacuum  and  Pulsation 

Speed  of  Various  Milking  Machines 

(Prepared  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Mastitis  Research  and  Control  Program) 


Name  of  Machine 

ANDERSON  . 

CHORE  BOY  . 

CONDE  —  old  pulsator  . 

Model  “M”  . 

CONDE  —  new  pulsator  . 

CONDE  . 

DE  LAVAL  Magnetic  . 

DE  LAVAL  Sterling  . 

DE  LAVAL  Magnetic  (new  model) . . 
DE  LAVAL  Sterling  (new  model) . . . 

EMPIRE — old  model . 

EMPIRE  —  new  model . 

HINMAN  . 

McCORMICK-DEERING,  old  model. 
MeCORMICK-DEERING,  new  model 

PERFECTION  —  old  model . 

PERFECTION  —  new  model . 

RITE-WAY  (long  tube) . 

RITE- WAY  (short  tube) . 

SEARS  FARM  MASTER . 

SURGE  with  heavy  check 

valve  in  head . 

SURGE  with  (removable)  light . 

check  valve  in  head . . 

UNIVERSAL  —  long  tube . 

UNIVERSAL  —  short  tube . 


Pulsations 


*  Vaeuum  on  Line 

Per  Minute 

13’/2  inches 

46-50 

10  inches 

70-75 

11-13  inches  (No.  10  inflations) 

58-60 

13-15  inches  (No.  13  inflations) 

64-66 

10-12  inches  (No.  10  inflations) 

56-60 

12-14  inches  (No.  13  inflations) 

60-64 

15  inches 

**  48-50 

15  inches 

48-50 

12 1 2 -13  inches 

**  45-48 

12I4-13  inches 

45-48 

15-16  inches 

48-60 

13  inches 

44-48 

10-10V2  inches 

65-70 

14-15  inches 

48-52 

12-14  inches  optional 

48-52 

13  inches 

48-60 

13  inches 

45-50 

15  inches 

38-40 

15  inches 

48-60 

13  inches 

45-50 

15  inches 

48-60 

13  inches 

48-60 

10-11  inches 

58-60 

10-11  inches 

58-60 

*  Flow  of  vacuum  may  be  retarded  if  line  is  plugged  with  dirt,  grease  or  dried  milk  de¬ 
posits.  Clean  vacuum  line  with  a  hot  lye  solution  (one  13-ounce  can  in  5  gallons  water 
every  one  to  three  months. 

**  The  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  can  be  changed  only  by  a  service  man.  All  other 
mach-nes  have  pulsators  which  can  be  adjusted  by  the  operator. 


Don’t  let  “shrinking  horsepower” 
cut  down  on  your  pickup 


Has  your  tractor  lost  some  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  power  and  pep?  Chances  are  it 
has— and  every  time  you  use  it,  it  loses 
a  little  more. 

Cause  of  this  power  loss  is  a  build-up 
of  harmful  deposits  inside  the  com¬ 
bustion  chambers  that  gradually  re¬ 
duce  your  engine's  horsepower. 

That’s  why  it’s  so  important  to  use 
New  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select.  It’s  the 
world's  only  motor  oil  super-refined 
by  the  exclusive  Alchlor  Process  to 
combat  engine  deposits  and  “ shrink¬ 
ing  horsepower .” 


It  fights  power  loss  three  ways!  First, 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  controls  carbon, 
the  cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and 
overheating.  It  also  guards  against 
acids  and  corrosion.  And  it  provides 
the  toughest  protective  film  ever  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  motor  oil — assures  min¬ 
imum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  utility  cans.  Available 
in  the  exact  grade  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer  of  your  tractor  for 
every  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


Streamline  your  farm  lubrication  with  Gulf 

Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — just  one  can, 
one  cost,  takes  care  of  nearly  all  your  equip¬ 
ment. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant — perfect  for 
all  conventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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The  State  Fair — Sept.  1  -  8 

FOR  109  years  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  has  been  the  display  case  for 
the  products  of  our  fields,  farms  and  homes. 
The  fruits,  vegetables  and  crops  are  a  pleasure 
to  behold  assembled  in  one  place  toward  the 
end  of  the  harvest  season,  and  the  livestock 
cannot  be  beat  as  something  worthwhile  to 
see.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  really 
better  livestock  show  than  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

What  the  State  Fair  offers  to  farm  visitors 
is  respect  for  the  past,  recognition  of  the 
present,  and  anticipation  of  the  future.  No 
one  should  miss  a  lingering  visit  to  the  Daniel 
Parrish  Witter  Agricultural  Museum  on  the 
Fairgrounds  where  oldtime  farm  and  home 
equipment  is  shown.  Pure  enjoyment  is  the 
chief  means  of  recognizing  the  present  at  the 
Fair;  where  else  can  one  see  such  a  wealth 
of  farm  and  home  products  and  yet  be  able 
to  hammer  high  a  bell,  eat  a  candy  cone,  thrill 
to  speeding  autos,  hear  fine  band  music,  watch 
fireworks,  and  see  a  rodeo?  For  the  future  are 
shown  new  farm  and  home  equipment,  new 
fruits  and  vegetables,  new  crops  and  ani¬ 
mals.  What  can  be  seen  is  the  world  to  come. 

This  year  the  New  York  State  Fair  is  salut¬ 
ing  Conservation,  and  demonstrations  and  ex¬ 
hibits  will  stress  that  “today’s  resources  are 
tomorrow’s  heritage.”  These  resources  will  be 
in  abundant  evidence  at  Syracuse  September 
1-8.  Located  conveniently  near  the  Thruway, 
the  Fairgrounds  offer  a  real  welcome  to  folks 
in  every  corner  of  New  York  State.  A  visit  to 
them  will  be  good  for  the  farm,  and  good 
for  the  family,  too. 


Analysis  of  July  Milk  Price 

THE  blend  price  for  July  milk  under  New 
York’s  Federal  Order  was  $3.92  —  seven 
cents  less  than  estimated  because  of  higher 
production,  718.5  million  lbs.  as  compared  to 
the  forecast  of  699  million  lbs.  and  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year’s  666  million  lbs.  The  cool, 
wet  weather  during  the  month  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  reason  for  the  extra  flow  of  milk. 

Of  this  total  amount,  only  35.4  per  cent  was 
utilized  in  Class  I-A,  15  million  pounds  less 
than  last  year,  while  48.5  per  cent  went  into 
Class  III,  63  million  pounds  more  than  last 
year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  when  one  producer 
group  was  active  in  advocating  an  increase  in 
the  Class  III  price,  all  the  other  producer 
groups  —  and  the  dealers,  too  —  argued  that 
such  an  increase  would  force  manufacturing 
plants  to  look  to  outside  sources  for  their 
supply,  thus  shutting  New  York  milk  out  of  its 
market.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  strenuous  oppo¬ 
sition,  the  price  increase  did  go  into  effect  — 
the  13  cents  extra  for  Class  III  milk  made  the 
price  paid  $3.02  instead  of  $2.89,  and  not 
only  did  no  manufacturing  milk  lose  its  mar¬ 
ket  but  63  million  more  pounds  were  funneled 
into  that  same  market. 

This  increase  in  the  Class  III  price  for  July 
did  not  keep  any  milk  “to  home”  as  was  pre¬ 
dicted.  Instead,  it  added  some  $480,000  to  the 
pool,  or  better  than  $10  more  in  each  pro¬ 
ducer’s  pocket. 


Corn  and  Potatoes  — 

and  Corn  Borers 

O  corn  borers  actually  “like”  corn?  If  “to 
like”  means  “to  have  an  affinity  for”,  they 
certainly  love  it;  if  it  means  “keeping  the  good 
of  corn  in  mind”,  they  are  the  corn  plant’s 
sworn  enemy.  Despite  their  attacks  on  corn 
plants,  nevertheless,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
borers  would  rather  have  more  of  corn  than 
less.  They  have  such  a  selfish  interest  in  corn 
that  they  might  be  expected  to  protect  a  goodly 
supply  for  themselves. 

Two  recent  announcements  from  New  Jersey 
and  Maine  may  therefore  have  more  than  sepa¬ 
rate  significance.  The  one  from  Jersey  simply 
says  that  corn  borers  are  attacking  potatoes; 
the  one  from  Maine  claims  that  potato  pulp  is, 
after  all,  better  to  fatten  steers  than  corn. 
Borers  are  hurting  the  potatoes  which  could 
threaten  the  monopoly  of  corn  —  their  happi¬ 
est  food  supply  —  in  the  finishing  of  beef 
cattle. 

In  New  Jersey —  and  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  England,  too,  wet  weather 
and  irrigation  certainly  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  borers’  attacks  on  potatoes. 
The  worst  damage  they  do  is  to  expose  pota¬ 
toes’  wounded  flanks  to  bacterial  rot.  Aside 
from  preventing  their  advance  with  DDT,  not 
much  can  be  done  about  those  already  in 
potato  stalks.  In  Maine,  potato  pulp,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  hay  and  linseed  oil  meal  ( 1.  o.  m. ), 
produced  cheaper  gains  on  about  500-pound 
steers  than  did  corn-hay-1. o.m.  or  corn-hay- 
silage-1.  o.  m.  Moreover,  the  highest  dressing 
percentages  and  the  top  carcasses  were  found 
in  the  steers  on  the  potato  pulp.  The  cost  of 
a  pound  of  gain  through  the  potato  ration  was 
only  18.7  cents;  on  corn-hay-1. o.m.  it  was  30 
cents.  Corn  has  a  new  competitor  in  economical 
finishing  of  beef.  It  may  be  that  the  borers 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

If  they  do,  they  attack  potatoes  at  a  vulner¬ 
able  time.  Late  blight  has  appeared  this  year 
in  the  Northeast  due  to  cold,  wet  weather  and 
to  dog  days,  perhaps  more  doggish  than  ever. 
In  Maine  where  potato  pulp  is  in  commercial 
production,  rhizoctomia,  or  black  rot,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  dramatic  appearance.  Fortunately,  both 
the  blight  and  rhizo  can  be  controlled  by 
Bordeaux  mixture,  fixed  copper,  or  chemicals 
like  nabam,  maneb  and  zineb  in  sprays  five  to 
seven  days  apart  until  the  vines  die  or  are 
killed.  Even  if  these  ills  are  controlled,  in 
New  York  more  trouble  came  this  year  from 
pink  and  green  aphids  for  which  parathion 
and  demeton  are  recommended  as  controls. 
Here  the  corn  borer  also  has  its  effect:  the 
DDT  which  would  prevent  its  increase  on  po¬ 
tatoes  also  kills  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
aphids. 

One  way  or  another,  the  corn  borer  seems 
cut  to  kill  potatoes  and  thus  insure  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  plenty  of  corn  for  cattle  —  and  for  it¬ 
self.  It  could  wriggle  happily  when  it  learned 
the  Northeast’s  1956  fall  potato  crop  is  four 
million  bushels — seven  per  cent — below  1955. 
Fortunately  for  its  feast  crop,  corn,  but  maybe 
unfortunately  for  farmers,  there  will  probably 
not  be  as  much  potato  pulp  produced  this  year 
as  last. 


Known  by  Their  Tools 

URING  the  time  of  the  national  political 
conventions  when  opposing  elements 
were  hammering  away  at  disputed  planks  in 
party  platforms,  our  Pennsylvania  countryman 
labored  away  on  planks  of  his  own  during  each 
day’s  twilight  hours.  Since  a  wooded  hill  stood 
between  the  man  himself  and  our  vantage 
point,  the  progress  of  his  building  could  be 
“watched”  only  by  ear  as  the  hammer  blows 
fell. 

An  old  New  England  adage  says:  “The  work¬ 
man  is  known  by  the  tools  he  drops.”  This 
workman  dropped  no  tools.  The  shift  of  boards 
could  be  heard,  deliberate  footsteps  on  wood, 
and  now  and  then  the  clunk  of  a  heavy  bag 
of  nails.  But  never  did  a  saw  whang;  never 
was  there  a  careless  clatter  of  any  kind.  In¬ 
stead,  regular  as  clockwork,  came  the  pound 
of  the  hammer;  seven  times  and  then  stop; 
seven  times  again,  and  stop. 

The  countryman’s  work  persisted;  the  even¬ 
ings  repeated  themselves:  a  conviction  of 
solidity  grew  upon  the  listener.  Here,  against 


the  welter  of  words  over  the  air  waves  from 
delegates  in  convention,  a  single  man  was 
making  his  own  vibrations  on  the  summer  air 
with  sure  and  steady  building  of  some  struc¬ 
ture  for  his  way  of  rural  life. 

Many  a  political  bombast  was  spent  on  the 
farmer’s  plight,  and  then  again  on  his  pros¬ 
perity.  And,  in  the  doing,  many  a  delegate  be¬ 
came  known  by  the  words  he  dropped.  In 
comparing  this  constant  though  irregular  con¬ 
vention  din  with  the  rhythmic  measured  chores 
of  the  countryman,  we,  the  listener,  were  easi¬ 
ly  persuaded.  He  who  builds  in  his  own  behalf 
and  is  careful  with  his  tools  of  hand  and  mind, 
is  likely  to  weather  the  political  climate,  which¬ 
ever  way  the  winds  may  blow,  from  one  con¬ 
vention  to  another,  and  so  on  for  his  lifetime. 


Cattle  Prices  Up 

nr HE  recent  sharp  advance  in  cattle  prices, 
■*-  which  was  greater  than  anticipated,  was 
a  result  of  plentiful  and  widespread  rains  in 
many  areas  of  the  Southwest  and  parts  of  the 
Central  West.  These  rains  caused  cattlemen  to 
retain  on  grass  cattle  which  they  would  have 
normally  moved  to  market.  Unless  the  rains 
continue,  it  is  probable  that  the  usual  late  sum¬ 
mer  flow  of  range  cattle  will  begin  in  larger 
numbers  than  normal.  A  drop  in  prices  is 
therefore  probable  although  such  a  lower  price 
will  only  be  temporary  and  seasonal  in  charac¬ 
ter. 

Fall  movements  of  spring  pigs  will  also  have 
a  lowering  effect  on  cattle  prices.  As  the  pork¬ 
ers  are  liquidated  and  the  grass  cattle  run 
expires,  prices  for  well  finished  cattle  should 
advance  again.  Numbers  of  cattle  have  held  up 
remarkably  well  at  around  some  97.5  million 
head.  The  early  season  price  decline,  along 
with  our  being  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  cattle 
numbers  cycle,  means  that  for  the  next  few 
years  cattle  numbers  will  gradually  decline, 
with  corresponding  comparative  increases  in 
prices.  The  outlook  for  the  cattle  market  over 
the  long  pull  is  good. 


James  G.  Watson 

ITH  the  death  of  James  G.  Watson  comes 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  best  known, 
most  respected  and  sincerely  loved  men  in  the 
farm  paper  world  and  in  northeastern  live¬ 
stock  circles.  Mr.  Watson  died  on  August  8 
while  on  vacation  in  Burlington,  Vermont.  He 
was  70  years  old.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  president  and  editor  of  the  New  England 
Homestead. 

After  graduation  from  Iowa  State  College, 
Mr.  Watson  served  as  dairy  extension  special¬ 
ist  at  that  institution.  In  1924  he  became  live¬ 
stock  editor  of  the  Homestead,  and  eight  years 
later  he  succeeded  to  the  post  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  in  the  farm 
publication  field,  Mr.  Watson  achieved  a 
nationwide  reputation  as  a  livestock  expert. 
He  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders  Association  and  managed  sever¬ 
al  livestock  shows  throughout  the  U.  S. 

“Jimmy”  Watson,  as  he  was  known  to  most 
everyone,  will  be  missed  as  an  active  citizen, 
a  competent  editor,  a  blue  ribbon  cattle  man 
and  a  staunch  friend.  Our  deep  sympathy,  born 
out  of  many  years  of  close  association,  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  his  family  and  his  co-workers  at  the 
Homestead. 


Brevities 

“I  am  the  good  shepherd  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  of  mine.”  —  John  10:14. 

Among  all  the  counties  of  the  United  States, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  ranks  25th  in  the 
number  of  calves  and  cows  on  its  farms.  Its 
figure  is  set  at  almost  130,000. 

Huntsmen  under  21  years  of  age  may  obtain 
free  entry  to  this  year’s  N.  Y.  State  Fair  by  en¬ 
rolling  in  a  firearms  safety  class  there.  Registra¬ 
tion  is  made  through  the  Dept,  of  Conservation 
Education,  488  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Seventh  Annual  N.  Y.  Live  Stock  Show  and 
Sale  will  be  held  Friday,  Sept.  21,  in  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.  Beef,  sheep  and  swine  shown  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  be  sold  at  auction  in  the  afternoon.  Entry 
blanks  are  available  at  county  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  offices. 
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saves  work,  cuts  costs.. .it’s  a 


. 

FAST-HITCH  moldboard  plows  have 
rugged  strength,  ample  clearance.  Avail¬ 
able  with  12,  14,  or  16-inch  bottoms. 


FAST-HITCH  disk  harrows  give  you 
thorough,  uniform  penetration.  Choice  of 
tandem  or  offset  models;  wide  choice  of 
angle  settings. 


FAST-HITCH  disk  plows  have  excep¬ 
tional  trash-handling  ability.  Big  26-inch 
disks  are  adjustable  for  all  conditions. 


FAST-HITCH  planters,  drills  and  listers 
give  you  accurate  planting,  for  uniform 
germination.  Hoppers,  ground-working 
equipment  for  every  row  crop. 


See,  try  your  choice  of  Fast-Hitch  implements.  There  are  158 
sizes  and  types  of  Fast-Hitch  implements  for  McCormick 
Farmall,  International®  300  Utility,  and  Cub®  Lo-Boy®  trac¬ 
tors  ...  to  save  you  time  and  work  all  year  long! 


JBBM  BWr.TWOMMSI 


— it’s  the  fastest,  easiest  tractor-to-implement  hitch¬ 
ing  you’ve  ever  known  ...  as  you  hitch  or  switch 
implements  in  seconds  to  get  more  time  for  in-the- 
field  work.  Just  back  up  .  .  .  click  .  .  .  and  GO! 


— you  do  quality  work  on  every  job,  because  Fast- 
Hitch  lets  implements  work  as  they  should,  free- 
floating  or  controlled  ...  to  match  every  field  condi¬ 
tion  or  job  requirement. 


See  your  nearby  International  Harvester  dealer 

today  ...  or  call  him  . . .  for  a  FREE  IH  Fast-Hitch 
demonstration.  You  can  convert  to  Fast-Hitch  farm¬ 
ing  for  less  money  than  you  think ! 


II 


SEE  YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


® 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors 
...Motor  Trucks  ...  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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Showbarn  appearance  and  profitable  cow  comfort  are  features 
of  the  new  JAMESWAY  comfort  stall.  Pipes  in  front  carry 
vacuum  back  to  the  milker  and  water  to  the  bowls. 


Poles  become  part  of  equipment  installations  in  many  moder 
barns.  These  are  pressure-treated  with  HOPPERS  creosoti 


The  PATZ  barn  cleaner  conforms  to  any  size  or  shape  of  barn  to  save  time 
and  labor  in  getting  manure  to  the  spreader.  Its  elevated  chutes  require 
no  pit;  they  convey  manure  up  onto  load. 


the  latest 

in  model  farn 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT’S  comfort  stall,  with  a  minimum  of 
clamps  to  assemble,  has  the  vacuum  line  as  part  of  the  unit. 


9 ■ 


Long-lasting,  attractive  and  serviceable  are  exteriors  of  farm  buildin 

sheets. 


clad  with  ALCOA  aluminum 


All  one  has  to  do  to  install  this 
CLAY  “do-it-yourself”  window  is  cut 
a  hole  and  nail  it  in. 


The  new  HUDSON  water  bowl  does  not 
siphon  back  and  so  conforms  with  newest 
milk  and  health  code  rulings. 


The 

silo. 


CRAINE  silage  distributor  eliminates  a  man  in 
Spreading  evenly,  it  prevents  air  pockets  and  spoils 
It  results  in  quicker  filling. 
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BABSON  BROS,  new  SURGE  milker  system  allows  a 
farmer  to  let  cows  in  and  out  and  to  feed  them  without 
taking  a  single  extra  step. 


Exhibitors  at 

The  Model  Farm 

© 

Exhibitors  at  the  1956  Model 
Farm  on  the  New  York 
State  Fairgrounds  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  include  the  following: 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

Craine  Silo 

General  Electric  Company 
Koppers  Company 
Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 
Portland  Cement  Assn. 
Starline,  Inc. 

Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons 
VanDale  Farm  Machines 
Zonolite  Company 


The  adjusting  yoke  on  UEBLER’s  popular 
comfort  tie-stall  always  keeps  the  cow  over 
the  gutter. 


j 

This  STEINHORST  200-gallon  hulk  tank  is  in 
use  on  many  progressive  northeast  farms. 


LOUDEN’s  new  bunk  feeder  features  special  construc¬ 
tion  to  assure  good  distribution  without  any  pile-ups 
at  end  of  bunkers. 


The  means  to  measure  milk  in  GIRTON’s 
completely  automatic  new  Weighmaster  bulk 
milk  tank  is  balancing  scales. 


Designed  to  cut  labor  costs  is 
BADGER  NORTHLAND’S  new 
electrically  driven  auger  feeder. 


This  ESCO  “Icy  Wall”  bulk  milk  tank  has  a  capacity  of  2,600  quarts.  Made  of 
stainless  steel,  it  builds  up  walls  of  ice  to  bring  milk  temperatures  quickly  down 

to  40  degrees  and  below. 


The  VANDALE  silage  unloader  in  operation  on 
many  northeast  farms  uses  augers  and  elevator 
to  send  the  silage  down  the  chute. 
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Lindsay  Acres  Ragapple  Ellen  with  her 
newborn  son  after  completing  National  Record 

ANOTHER 

NATIONAL  RECORD 

Supported  by 

Wirthmore  Dairy  Rations 


Lindsay  Acres  Ragapple  Ellen  at 
the  farm  of  A.  H.  Lindsay  and  Sons, 
Carroll,  Me.,  as  a  junior  two  year 
old,  has  set  a  new  national  record  for 
her  class.  In  365  days  she  has  produced 
23,236  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,073  lbs.  of 
fat  on  2X  milking.  She  is  the  first 
Holstein  of  her  age  group  ever  to 
produce  1 , 000  lbs.  of  fat  on  2X  milking. 

Ellen  is  the  third  daughter  of  Pebble 
Beach  Duke  Prinwayces  to  make 
more  than  1,000  lbs.  of  fat  in  the 
Lindsay  herd. 

The  Lindsay  herd  has  distinguished 
itself  by  constant  high  production.  In 
the  1954-1955  DHI A  year  the  farm ’s  55 
cows  averaged  14,450  lbs.  of  milk  — 
4.29%  —  and  619  lbs.  of  fat  on  2X  milk¬ 
ing.  The  national  record  cow  like  the 


other  cows  in  the  herd  received  no 
special  care  in  making  this  great 
record.  She  ran  with  the  herd  and 
was  machine  milked  all  the  way. 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  two  sons,  Lewis 
and  George,  consider  these  three 
factors  essential  for  high  production : 

1.  A  selective  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  production. 

2.  An  abundance  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  roughage. 

3.  Excellent  physical  condi¬ 
tion  at  calving  time. 

Their  outstanding  production  record 
is  based  on  good  management  and 
superior  roughage  program  supported 
by  Wirthmore  14  Fitting  Ration  and 
Wirthmore  Coarse  Test  Ration. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

506  Washington  Street,  Malden  48,  Mass. 


BROWER* 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED!  1 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  . .  .,5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  3102,  Ouincy.  Ill 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Catches 
More ! 

Easy 
To 
Use 

Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Take  minks, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set  —  open  ends  give 
Jhimal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 
Send  coupon  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet 
on  trapping  secrets.  _ _ _ _ _ 

HAVAHART,  105-S  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  Send  Me  Free  36-Page*  Booklet  and  Price  List 


Save  30 % 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTOR. 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  low. 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 

All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
214  to  3'/2  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

CULTILLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J 


Mows 
lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


HOOF  ROT? 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naj tor's 

UNITE 
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One  Feed  for  Another 


(Continued  from  Page  549) 

In  discussing  the  relative  values 
of  various  feeds  and  the  manner  in 
which  one  feed  may  be  substituted 
for  another,  I  shall  generally  com¬ 
pare  different  low-protein  concen¬ 
trates  with  dent  corn,  and  compare 
various  high-protein  supplements 
with  either  soybean  oil  meal  or  with 
cottonseed  meal. 

Substitutes  for  Corn 

Oats  are  one  of  the  most  popular 
stock  feeds  and,  when  they  are  fed 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  their 
special  characteristics,  they  may  be 
fully  equal  to  corn  in  feeding  value. 
Because  about  30  per  cent  of  good 
grade  oats  is  hulls,  oats  supply  only 
70  per  cent  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  in  comparison  with  80  per  cent 
for  No.  2  corn.  Nevertheless,  feeding 
experiments  have  shown  that,  when 
not  over  20  to  25  per  cent  of  oats 
is  included-  in  a  mixture  of  rather 
heavy  concentrates,  ground  oats  is 
equal  to  ground  corn  in  actual  feed¬ 
ing  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  oats 
are  used  as  the  chief  part  of  the  con¬ 
centrates  in  a  ration  for  meat  pro¬ 
duction,  they  are  worth  only  79  to 
85  per  cent  as  much  per  ton  as  corn, 
and  for  daii’y  cows  about  90  per  cent 
as  much  as  corn. 

Barley  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  corn,  furnishing  slightly  less 
total  digestible  nutrients  but  more 
protein.  Experiments  have  shown 
definitely  that  for  dairy  cows  ground 
barley  is  equal  to  ground  corn  per 
pound.  For  meat  production,  barley 
is  worth  somewhat  less  than  corn. 

In  14  experiments  with  fattening 
cattle,  ground  barley  has  been  worth, 
on  the  average,  88  per  cent  as  much 
as  shelled  corn.  Similarly,  for  fatten¬ 
ing  lambs,  barley  has  been  worth  87 
per  cent  as  much  as  corn.  For  pigs, 
ground  barley  is  worth  about  91  per 
cent  as  much  as  shelled-  corn.  Deduct¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  grinding,  which  is  not 
necessary  in  feeding  corn  to  pigs, 
whole  barley  is  worth  about  81  to  85 
per  cent  as  much  as  corn. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been 
conducted  to  compare  wheat  with 
corn  for  various  classes  of  stock. 
When  properly  fed,  ground  wheat 
equals  corn  in  value.  Because  wheat 
is  a  heavy,  rather  pasty  grain,  the 
best  results  may  be  secured  when  it 
does  not  form  the  chief  part  of  a 
concentrate  mixture.  In  using  wheat 
as  a  feed,  the  fact  that  it  is  higher 
than  corn  in  protein  should  be  borne 
definitely  in  mind.  Less  protein  sup¬ 
plement  is  needed  with  wheat  than 
with  corn. 

When  properly  supplemented,  the 
grain  sorghums  are  excellent  for  all 
classes  of  farm  animals.  They  are 
well  liked  by  stock  though  they  are 
sometimes  less  palatable  than  corn. 
Threshed  grain  sorghum  is  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  corn  for  dairy  cattle 
and  for  sheep.  For  beef  cattle  and 
swine  grain  sorghum  is  worth  90 
to  95  per  cent  as  much  per  ton  as 
corn.  It  should  be  ground  for  cattle 


but  need  not  be  ground  for  sheep 
or  for  growing  and  fattening  pigs 
which  are  self-fed. 

Ground  rough  rice  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  other  grains.  For 
dairy  cows,  work  stock  and  poultry, 
it  has  been  about  equal  to  corn.  For 
fattening  cattle  and  fattening  pigs 
the  value  has  been  somewhat  lower 
— 81  to  85  per  cent  as  much  as  corn. 
Rough  rice  has  been  least  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  fattening  lambs. 

When  any  of  these  other  grains — 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  grain  sorghum  or 
rice — replaces  yellow  corn  for  poul¬ 
try,  care  must  be  taken  to  supply 
plenty  of  vitamin  A  value  in  the 
ration. 

Protein  Supplements 

The  various  high-grade  protein 
supplements  may  be  used  more  or 
less  interchangeably  in  rations  when 
due  consideration  is  given  to  their 
special  characteristics. 

Among  the  protein  supplements  of 
plant  origin,  soybean  oil  meal  ranks 
at  the  top  in  quality  of  protein  for 
swine  or  poultry.  None  of  the  other 
plant  protein  supplements  furnishes 
protein  so  nearly  equal  in  quality  to 
that  supplied  by  certain  protein 
supplements  of  animal  origin — dairy 
by-products,  tankage  or  meat  scraps 
or  fish  meal.  Therefore,  in  feeding 
swine  or  poultry,  soybean  oil  meal 
can  be  satisfactorily  used  as  the 
chief  or  the  only  high-protein  supple¬ 
ment  if  care  is  taken  to  supply  ad¬ 
ditional  minerals  and  vitamins. 

In  feeding  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle 
or  sheep,  the  kind  or  quality  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  ration  is  not  of  great  im¬ 
portance  providing  that  they  get 
roughage  of  decent  quality.  There¬ 
fore,  the  various  protein  supple¬ 
ments  may  be  used  more  or  less  in¬ 
terchangeably,  the  choice  depending 
largely  on  the  price  at  which  each 
furnishes  digestible  protein  and 
other  nutrients. 


"Be  Not  the  First" 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper  for  a  great  many 
years.  Your  subscribers  might  bene¬ 
fit  if  they  knew  my  experience  with 
buying  the  first  machine  put  out  by 
a  manufacturer.  I  would  suggest  they 
wait  until  the  product  has  been  tried 
for  a  year  or  two.  I  bought  the  first 
disc  tiller  from  a  dealer  here  in 
Western  New  York;  it  was  for  a 
three-point  hitch.  The  first  year  the 
top  plate  began  to  crack  and  I  had 
it  welded.  Then  it  came  apart  in 
other  places,  so  I  just  got  a  new 
plate.  With  the  labor,  it  cost  me 
$38.45.  The  new  plate  is  much 
stronger  than  the  old  one  reinforced 
in  several  places.  This  shows  they 
were  not  made  strong  enough  in  the 
first  place.  The  dealer  here  spoke  to 
the  head  man  of  the  company,  and 
he  said  they  could  not  do  anything 
about  it.  Farmers  need  a  warning 
about  buying  the  first  machines  put 
out  on  the  market.  a.  l.  s. 


A  Fine  Farm  Yard 

The  neat  and  well-arranged  appearance  that  the  farmtead  of  Alfred  H.  Cole 
presents  in  Avon,  N.  Y.,  is  classic  in  structural  beauty  and  usefulness. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Bulk  Milk  Tanks  at 
N.  Y.  State  Fair 

Dairy  farmers  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
in  Syracuse  September  1-8  to  analyze 
techniques  and  examine  equipment 
required  by  a  significant  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  their  industry — cooling 
and  storing  of  milk  in  bulk  tanks 
on  the  farm.  By  eliminating  re¬ 
peated  handling  of  milk  in  cans  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  and  the  processing 
plant,  the  new  technique  has  been 
hailed  by  some  as  providing  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  distribution  process  all 
the  way  from  the  cow  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Key  elements  in  the  new  cooling 
storing  process  are  refrigerated 
stainless  steel  tanks  with  capacities 
of  from  80  to  800  gallons.  Milk  is 
pumped  through  pipelines  from 
milking  machines  or  else  dumped 
from  pails  into  the  bulk  tanks  where 
it  is  agitated  and  cooled  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  40  degrees.  The  milk 
can  be  kept  in  the  farm  tank  with¬ 
out  further  change  of  temperature. 

Slated  to  exhibit  bulk  milk  tanks 
in  the  Fair’s  dairy  display  are: 
Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Girton  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Grange  League  Federa¬ 
tion,  Haverly  Electric  Co.,  Mojonnier 
Brothers  Co.,  Emil  Steinhorst  and 
Sons,  Sunset  Equipment  Co.,  Wilson 
Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Cherry-Burrell, 
Craft  Cooler,  Creamery  Package  Co., 
and  Rite  Way  Dairy  Co. 

In  the  Farm  Machinery  Building  at 
the  State  Fair  further  bulk  tank 
showings  are  planned  by  the  DeLaval 
Separator  Co.,  and  Snavely  Silo 
Sales,  Inc.  Robert  English 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  July  1956 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. ! 


Monroe  Co.  Producers .  .$4.95  $.105 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.... 

Bullville  Dist.  Corp . 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . . 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

Sullivan  County  Co-op . . . 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.. 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .... 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

Chateaugay  Co-op  . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 


Rose  Lake 
Sheffield  F 


4.86 

.1603; 

4.45 

.0946 

4.33 

.0921 

4.33 

.0921: 

4.08 

.0868 

4.045 

.086 

4.04 

.0859 

3.945 

.0839 

3.945 

.0839 

3.92 

.0834 

3.92 

.0834 

3.92 

.0834 

3.92 

.0834 

3.92 

.0834 

3.92 

.0834 

3.91 

.0831 

3.81 

.081 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  morel 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis- 1 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.92;  Buffalo 
$4.18;  Rochester  $4.39. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  July 
1956  was  $5.58  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  m  lk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made  | 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


Parlor  Milkers 


Surge  Milker  Units 
Breaker  Cop  Units 
Vacuum  Pumps 

Milk  Pumps 

Releasers 

iMilk  Line  Valves 

Stainless  Steel  or 
Glass  Pipe 
Washing  Racks 


Parlor  Stalls 

Siainless  Sleel  W«h  Tanks 

The  Surge  EIECTROBRA1N 

Automatic  Pipe  line  Washers 
RANDELS 
Water  Heaters 
Line  Washers 
Manifolds 

Sanitary  Fittings 


fashing  RacK  ^  of  editions 


lAf  Stanchion 


Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  milks  with  Genuine  Surge  TUG  & 
PULL,  which  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  that 
you  will  get  good  cow  milking. 

Whether  in  parlor,  stanchion  pipe  line  or 
bucket  milkers,  Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL 
keeps  teat  cups  down,  protects  udders  from 
creeping  teat  cups;  gets  more  milk  —  by  itself; 
and  milks  faster  to  shorten  your  milking  job. 
What’s  more,  Surge  is  MUCH  easier  to  clean. 

Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  is  protected  by  Organized  Surge 
Service,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  there  is 
that  you  won’t  be  left  in  a  mess. 

Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  is  now  sold  on  EASY  TERMS  ...  a 
down  payment  that  you  can  swing,  and  up  to 
twenty-four  months  to  clean  up  the  balance. 

Copyright  1956  Babson  Bros.  Csi* 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.  •  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Line  Milkers 


'”k  Bucket  Milkers 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Call  the  doctor 
Without  delay 
Short  ventilation 
Long  on  spray. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


CUNTON 


FRANKLIN 


ST  LAWRENCE 


JEfFERSON 


Black  River' 
(IMCul 


IOWIV 


LEWIS 


WARRt 


rweqo 


OStV£< 


Metropolian  Area  as 
by  Bureau  ot  tbeCeo: 

Rome  ONEIDA < 

rckiB: 


ft£RKlM£fi]\  Non 

c  - -  L 

FULTON 

GloveisviUo. 


J  Connth*V 
'  SARATOGA 
ratoga  Spmig; 


YdkviUC 
talc  p»eida|c^a,*nN^ 


MADISC 


IONDAGA 


MONT  GOME! 


fenectad) 


\ORTLAND 


WatervlieV 

Albany^! 


iCortland 

fc*>McOr5N« 


MnUMwic* 

SCHOHARIE 


ALBANY 


New,  diversified  industry  has  sent  per  capita  retail 
sales  soaring  — up  over  280%  since  World  War  II— the 
highest  increase  (first  8  months  of  1955  over  1954)  of 
of  any  metropolitan  city  in  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  District !  Aim  your  message  at  this  growing 
market  through  its  most  powerful  voice  — WIBX! 

Shown  right  (top  to  bottom):  G-E's  Light  Military 
Electronics  Plant,  one  of  3  G-E  plants  in  Utica,  and  the 
Utica  Division  of  Bendix  Aviation.  But  there's  much 
more  —  including  the  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  11  miles 
west  at  Rome,  wth  a  payroll  of  $35,000,000  annually. 
It's  all  in  WIBX-land! 

Nationally  represented  by: 

THE  WALKER  REPRESENTATION  CO.,  INC. 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston 

California— Walter  Biddick  Co. 
Canada— Horace  N.  Stovin  and  Co. 


5000  WATTS 
DAY  &  NIGHT 


V*i« 


M*h« 


Volley 


CBS  in  UTICA 


WIBX 


September  1,  1956 
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FEEDING  SUNSHINE 

e 

There's  no  substitute  for  sunshine,  but  feeding 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  the  next  best  thing.  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp,  made  from  sun-ripened  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  is  a  carbohydrate  concentrate  high  in 
T.D.N.*,  containing  milk  stimulating  factors.  Trace 
minerals  found  in  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  are  vital  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  dairy  cows  and  tests 
show  cows  fed  a  balanced  ration  with  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  develop  and  maintain  a  glossy  coat.  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  stores,  handles  and  feeds  without  any 
special  equipment. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  to  get  your  booklet  on 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 

*Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


Name  . 
Address 


City 


State 


P.  O.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  A 


AYRSHIRES 


Bred  for  business.  Cows  that  average 
10,000  pounds  of  4%  milk,  year  after 
year,  under  practical  farm  conditions. 


(  )  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Ayrshires. 

(  )  Please  send  sample  copy  of  The  Ayrshire  Digest. 

(  )  Please  send  names  of  breeders  near  me. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  CENTER  STREET.  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


Name  . 

Street  . 

Post  Office 


State 


Progress  with 

Holstein- Friesian 

Last  year,  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  registered  an 
all-time  high  of  197.608  animals — 
more  than  half  of  all  purebred  dairy 
cattle  registered  in  1955.  Transfer 
activity  closely  approached  record 
proportions  with  healthy  demand  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  all  registered  dairy  cattle  sold 
last  year  were  registered  Holsteins. 

Prices — another  important  gauge 
of  the  popularity  which  adds  up  to 
approximately  20,000  new  registered 
Holstein  breeders  each  year — were 
good.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  $331  average  realized  on 
18,803  head  sold  at  public  auction 
last  year  is  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  efficiency-minded  commercial 
dairymen  interested  in  establishing  a 
registered  Holstein  herd. 

The  55,662  cows  on  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Registry  test  last  year — every 
registered  Holstein  cow’  in  2,041 
widely  distributed  herds — averaged 
11,685  lbs.  of  milk  and  428.6  lbs  of 
butterfat.  Equally  newsworthy  is  the 
fact  that  an  all  time  high  of  26,107 
registered  Holsteins  were  officially 
classified  for  type  in  1955.  The  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
— the  world’s  largest  dairy  cattle 
registry  organization — now  has  a 
total  membership  of  46,713. 

Robert  H.  Rumler 


Guernsey 


In  New  York  State  a  herd  of  57 
registered  Guernseys,  owned  by  Miss 
Helen  Hyland  at  Craryville,  produced 
a  DHIA  average  of  12,900  pounds  of 
milk  and  692  pounds  of  butterfat,  all 
on  twice-a-day,  machine  milking.  This 
is  the  highest  record  ever  made  re¬ 
gardless  of  breed  by  a  herd  this  size. 
Across  the  border  from  Cambridge, 
New  York,  is  Black  Hole  Hollow 
Farm  at  South  Arlington,  Vermont. 
Here  is  a  herd  of  over  20  milking 
Guernseys,  all  on  twice  daily  milk¬ 
ing,  with  a  seven-year  herd  average 
of  12,190  pounds  of  milk  and  607 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Added  to  the  natural  superiority 
of  Guernsey,  the  breed  is  backed  by 
a  tried,  tested  and  proved  national 
sales  program.  The  Golden  Guernsey 
trademark  is  the  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  label  in  the  fluid  milk  indus¬ 
try.  Sales  of  milk  under  the  Golden 
Guernsey  trademark  program  are  in¬ 
creasing  today  at  a  rate  higher  than 
ever  before  in  history. 

R.  D.  Stewart 


Jersey 


New  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  Jersey  breed  as  attested  by  the 
25  per  cent  increase  in  breed  in¬ 
quiries  last  year.  Part  of  this  in¬ 
terest  was  motivated  by  the  All-Jer- 
sey  Milk  program  which  is  now  in 
operation  in  12  States.  Last  year 
over  60  million  pounds  of  Jersey  milk 
were  sold  under  this  trademark  label. 

Last  year  8,724  dairy  farmers  pur¬ 
chased  their  first  registered  Jersey. 
A  total  of  58,822  animals  were  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  Jersey  registry  or¬ 
ganization  during  the  12-month 
period. 

The  average  production  of  the 
21,196  Jerseys  on  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  test  last  year  averaged 
7,722  lbs.  milk  with  409  lbs.  fat,  ac¬ 
tual  production.  The  1,212  cows  on 
Register  of  Merit  test  averaged  9,045 
lbsT  milk  with  492  lbs.  fat  on  305-day 
records.  The  276  cows  with  365  day 
records  averaged  12,089  lbs.  milk 
with  659  lbs.  fat.  Frank  G.  Bishop. 


Ayrshire 


There  were  23,035  Ayrshires  regis¬ 
tered  in  1955,  which  was  an  increase 
over  1954.  Eight  States  hit  all-time 
highs  in  registrations.  There  were 
3,287  Ayrshires  sold  at  auctions, 


Dairy  Breeds 

averaging  $20  more  per  head  over 
1954,  which  meant  over  $60,000  more 
income  to  Ayrshire  breeders.  There 
were  13,672  transfers  in  1955,  and 
sale  transfers  showed  an  increase 
over  1954. 

Clover  Crest  Roberta,  a  New  York 
cow  owned  by  Marshall  Cheeseman, 
holds  the  all  breed  record  for  fat  on 
2X,  305  days,  for  cows  under  five 
years  of  age.  After  making  her  all 
breed  record  off  966  pounds  of  fat 
last  year,  she  came  right  back  this 
year  and  made  943  pounds  of  fat,  liv¬ 
ing  her  an  average  on  her  last  three 
records  (2X,  305  day,  actual)  of  868 
pounds  of  fat. 

A.  J.  Strite  of  Pennsylvania  has 
just  completed  a  herd  average  on  13 
Ayrshires  of  12,800  pounds  of  milk, 
testing  4.4  per  cent,  and  566  pounds 
of  fat.  Where  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  400  pounds  of  fat  were  con¬ 
sidered  good  records  just  a  few  years 
back,  it  is  taking  12,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  500  pounds  of  fat  to  get 
the  same  consideration  today. 

Through  the  years  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  has  promoted 
the  2X,  305  day  lactation  record.  This 
is  the  type  of  record  in  which  most 
breeders  are  interested. 

Chester  C.  Putney 


Brown  Swiss 

Seventy-five  years  ago  last  Fall,  a 
small  group  of  New  England  Brown 
Swiss  breeders  met  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  organized  The  Brown 
Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’  Association  ot 
The  United  States  of  America.  The 
number  of  animals  from  which  to 
build  the  breed  was  small  (a  total  of 
125  females  and  25  bulls  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Switzerland  into  this 
county),  but  the  breed  has  grown 
just  as  rapidly  as  there  were  cattle 
available.  Today  there  are  Brown 
Swiss  herds  in  every  State  of  this 
country,  with  the  popularity  ever  in¬ 
creasing  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  There  are  2,556  active  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Association,  and  736  in¬ 
active  members.  To  date  a  total  of 
327,300  females  have  been  registered 
and  126,035  bulls  have  been  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  Brown  Swiss  Associa¬ 
tion.  Last  year  21,667  registrations 
and  14,928  transfers  were  recorded. 

The  breed  has  been  famous  over 
the  years  for  its  high,  persistent 
production,  its  hardiness  and  rug¬ 
gedness,  its  long  life  and  high  sal¬ 
vage  value.  The  average  of  all  ma¬ 
ture  HIR  records  that  have  been 
made  on  305-day  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing  is  10,704.4  lbs.  of  4.01  per  cent 
milk,  428.87  lbs.  butterfat.  The 
average  of  all  mature  365-day  3x 
milking  R.  O.  P.  recoi’ds  is  17,461.8 
lbs.  of  3.91  per  cent  milk,  682.26  lbs. 
butterfat.  Fred  Idtse 


Milking  Shorthorn 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  is  one  of 
the  oldest  recorded  bi’eeds  in 
America.  The  Shorthonx  Association 
first  recorded  cattle  in  1846  and  all 
type  Shoi'thoims  wei'e  recorded  at 
that  time.  However,  some  of  the 
fii*st  importations  were  referred  to 
as  Bates  Shoi'thorns  which  had  been 
developed  for  their  style  and  out¬ 
standing  milking  ability.  But  the 
breed  went  along  until  1920  before 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  Society  was 
organized. 

In  1955,  the  American  Milking 
Shoi’thoi'n  Society  had  4,321  paid-up 
members.  These  members  recoi’ded 
22,122  head  of  cattle  and  transferred 
11,254  animals.  In  1955,  2,511  cows 
were  entered  in  the  Record  of 
Mexfit.  The  American  Milking  Short- 
hoi'n  Society  does  not  figure  mature 
equivalents  so  far  as  records  are 
conceimed,  but  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  the  mature  cows  entered 
in  the  Record  of  Merit  averaged 
9,875.8  pounds  of  milk  and  376.63 
pounds  of  butterfat.  W.  E.  Dixon 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

REGISTERED 
Telephone  7111, 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

BULLS 

HEIFERS— COWS  and  CALVES 
Quality  Animals  at  Low  Prices 


SHEEP 


ANGUS  HEIFERS 

19  YEARLING  GRADE  ANGUS 
OPEN  HEIFERS. 
Excellent  Foundation  Stock. 
IROQUOIS  FARM 
Cooperstown,  New  York, 


CHEVIOTS 

Unregistered  Ewes 
$25  each 
Registered  Ewes 
$50  up 
Also  a  Few  Choice  Rams 

LEESOME  FARM 

THOMAS  L.  &  FRANCES  C.  KING, 
WHITEHOUSE  STATION,  NEW  JERSEY 


BUY  HIGH  GRADE  KARAKULS.  Owner  Selling 
Property  and  live  stock.  EASTERN  KARAKUL 
SHEEP  FARM,  Medusa.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


WE  WILL  HAVE  450  HEREFORD  FEEDER 
CALVES  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  — 
For  November  1st  Delivery. 

Many  of  these  calves  are  from  artificially 
bred  cows  and  sired  by  high  rate  of  gain 
bulls.  Our  breeding  program  is  under  di¬ 
rect  Cornell  supervision. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


DANCOTE  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Herd  founded  1920.  Herd  sire  Dancote  Eileenmere  935 
a  son  of  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35,  twice  Res. 
Champ,  at  Chicago  and  sire  of  two  first  prize  bulls  at 
Chicago  in  1953  ’54  and  '55.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
CLAYTON  TAYLOR  &  SONS,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 

—  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS  — 

Three  years,  two  years  and  seven  months.  Registered 
and  guaranteed  breeders.  We  keep  accurate  produc¬ 
tion  records  on  weaning  weights  and  and  grades. 
Select  your  bull  on  the  basis  of  MEAT  production. 
Our  calves  average  450  lbs.  at  210  days.  Our  cattle 
are  purebred,  but  we’re  in  the  BEEF  business  too. 
PRICED.  FROM  $200. 

SKY  TOP  FARMS 
EAST  HILL  RD„  F  R  A  N  K  L I  N  V  1  LL  E.  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


-  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  - 

PUREBRED,  REGISTERED 
300  EWES,  RAMS,  LAMBS,  BRED  EWES 
$25.00  and  UP 

K; _ WIENEKE, _ DORSET, _ VERMONT 

FOR  SALE  —  SMALL  FLOCK  OF  REGISTERED’ 
MONTADALE  SHEEP,  Also  Registered  SUFFOLK 
EWES,  YEARLING  RAMS,  and  RAM  LAMBS. 
J-  HOGE, _  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOP  QUALITY  MONTADALE  SHEEP 


POLLED  SHORTHORNS  and  WELSH  PONIES 
GRAZING  FIELDS,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


OUTSTANDING  LAMB  and  WOOL  PRODUCERS 

M.  S.  BOOKSTAVER,  R.  2, _ MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 

BIG  WHITE  FACE 


MUTTON  RAMS 

WITH  HEAVY  FLEECES.  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BRED  and  OPEN  HEIFERS:  Cows  with  Calves  at 
Side,  and  a  FEW  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS. 
GREEN  BRAE  FARM, 

AFTON,  NEW  YORK _ Telephone  7-1541 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS:  Polled  and  Horned, 

Yearlings  ad  Calves  at  weaning  time.  Best  breeding. 
Fully  tested.  L.  COW  DEN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

- SOUTH  WOOD  FARMS  —  BREEDERS  OF — — 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 
ADAMS  CENTER,  N.  Y.  :-:  DELMAR,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

BUY  YOUR  FALL  MILK  REPLACEMENTS 
and  BREEDING  STOCK  at  .  .  . 

The  Famous  EARLVILLE  SALES 

THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  HOLSTEIN 
MARKET  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

327th  Sale  Held  on 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

328th  Sale  Held  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  7 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  INC. 
Owner  and  Manager 
Mexico,  New  York 


—  JERSEYS  — 

For  Sale:  Registered  Jerseys,  wonderful  type  and 
production.  BRED  YOUNG  COWS  and  HEIFERS 
due  this  Fall,  also  OPEN  HEIFERS,  CALVES.  II 
months  old  BULL.  Herd  fully  accredited,  calfhood 
vaccinated.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

A.  L.  WILKINS  AND  SON, 

OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


JERSEYS  -  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
™E  Ki^D  THAT  IS  DOING  GOOD  FOR  US 
COME  SEE.  A.  L.  O’BRIEN, 

BEDFORD  CO.,  MANNS  CHOICE,  PENNA. 

Eduction  bred  jerseys,  calves  aTTd 

HEIFERS  for  sale.  D.H.I.A.  records  and  PROVED 
BULLS  used  for  23  years.  SAM  WILLIAMS, 

„  BRYNCOED  FARM, 

R- P- *. _ _ MJDDLEJOWN,  PENNA. 

WE  OFFER  A  DOZEN  REG.  GUERNSEY  1st 
CALF  HEIFERS  —  DUE  SEPT..  OCT.,  NOV 
From  tested  Dams  and  well  bred  Sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited,  certified.  FORGE  HILL  FARM, 

R-  O. _ 4, _  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES 
From  high  producing  families.  UPAWAY  FARMS, 
ASHVILLE,  CHAUTAUQUA  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

E!?!?T,oRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE:  CALVES? 
r^w.E^S  and  MILKERS  With  Excellent  Breeding! 
EDWARD  BARTLETT,  R.  6,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

K£AL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  .  SINCE  1936 

Horned.  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires.  Oxen! 

U.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  20  JERSEY  COWS 


T.B  and  Blood  Ciean.  GEORGE  YOUMELL, 

R-  F.  D.  2, _ BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  DAIRY  COWS  —  BETTER  QUALITY 

ERED  P-  fisher,  quakertown.  penna. 


HORSES 


-  Ponies  for  Sale  - 

If  you  are  entering  Registered  Shetland 
Pony  business  your  choice  of  12  champion¬ 
ship  stock  stallions  foaled  1954,  1955,  1956 
Much  desired  sorrels,  blacks  and  dapples 

with  pure  white  manes  and  tails.  Sizes  range 
trom  36  inches  to  42  inches  at  maturity.  Rock 
bottom  prices.  Take  advantage. 

Call  Newburyport,  Homestead  2-6981, 
VIRGINIA  M.  JOYCE, 
^H^^h^pmocl^Farrm^^So^^held^lVlass. 

WANT~TO~EUY  25  ~  SH  ETLA  ND  PONY  MARES 
d  i ,  ,-..,.Fe8,ste^el,  or  Unregistered. 

P-  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON.  PENNA. 

M».ET,nAI'!P  P°NY  C0LT  SORRELL,  Male,  Foaled 
May  19  |956.  $100.  VALLEVUE  PONY  FARM, 

5^  D-  2,  BOX  177,  SCOTIA,  NEW  YORK 


CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS, 

M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt., _ OREFIELD,  P  E  N  N  A. 

H A M  PSHT R’eThe E p7”pURE  "BRED  and  GRADES 
Good  Breeding  Stock.  150  to  Choose  From. 

M.  W.  DONNELLY.  “BRAEMOOR” 

R-  D-  I.  GOSHEN,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Goshen  929 
For  Sale:  PRIZE  WINNING  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT 
SHEEP  “  RAM  —  YEARLING  EWES 
.READY  TO  BREED  NOW  —  LAMBS 
Write  or  T„eLeP,h?"B  ~  FRANCIS  HALLOWELL, 
MYSTIC,  CONN. _ JEFFERSON  6-9116 

FOR  SALE:  A  FEW  REG.  CORRIEDALE  EWES* 
Bred  to  Champion  Ram  of  Eastern  District  Show 
A  so  Some  Lambs.  NORMANDY  FARM, 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. _ Phone  Jordan  7-5050 

REG.  GRADE,  CHEVIOT  SHEEP.  ATI  AGES 

DON  BIRCHARD, _ Bl  RCH  AJt  D  VI  LLE,  PENNA. 

For  Sale:  PUREBRED  ROMEYS  and  SOUTHDOWNS 
and  excellent  commercials.  Mrs.  Henrv  L  Persons 
SANDANONA  SHEEP  FARM,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 
For  Sale:  30  Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep.  I  -5_yrs.  $40  ea. 
EDO  DAUN,  EAGLE  BRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  REG.  COR¥lEDALE  RAM,  4  Years  OlcT 
$100.  R.  H.  TAPSCOTT.  SALISBURY,  CONN. 
REG.  CHEVIOT  RAMS:  2  Yrs.  Old  $22.  LAMBS  $12 
JOHN  HENNI NG , _  _ N E W  CITY ,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  CHEVIOT  RAMS  &  EWES.  A  ChevioFBreeder 
Since  1920,  LEWIS  NICHOLAS.  R,  2,  Bangor,  Pa. 

WANTED:  25  YOUNG  GRADE  S  U  F  FO  L~K~E  W  ES 

Allamuchy  Farms,  A.  Danker,  Mgr,.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

SWINE 

RNQ<;LrMU  cSTDA^T?»9£?Xi,Sprin9  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAM  PSH  IRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
oy  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 

CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718.  EASTON.  Md! 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 
MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS 
„  BRENHAVEN  FARM 

125, _ R-  D.  3,  APOLLO,  PENNA. 

•  YORKSHIRE  S T 

WRITE  FOR  PA  M  PH  LIT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


WE  ARE 


SELLING  10  HEAD  IN  THE 
ALL  BREED  SALE  —  SEPTEMBER  14th 
SISTERS  TO  THE  BOARS  AND  GILTS  THAT 
WENT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA,  JULY  19  1956 

MEET  US  at  the  STATE  FAIR  and  SEE  this  HERD 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  D.  I,  AFTON.  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  YORKSHIRES 


FOR  INFORMATION  OF  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
BREED  OF  SWINE,  WRITE  — 
AMERICAN  YORKSHIRE  CLUB, 

DEPT.  N.  Y„  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 


lumvoninco  - - — 

(Canadian  Blood  Lines).  SOWS  and  GILTS  due  in 
Sept.  Also  6-8  weeks  old,  both  sex,  ready  to  ship 
Large  litters.  CHAS.  A.  SLATER, 

_  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
A  A9es  ~  30  lbs.  to  275  lbs.  Also  Bred  Gilts 
Baby  Pigs.  Large  Herd,  All  Pure  Breds 
C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

V I  NCENTO WN,_  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 

POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOAPS  and  GILTS 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R,  I,  MILTON  PENNA 

DOGS  

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds  Ne(!8r°0v‘.s lT>e,,nar,n 

SHEPHERD  PUPS — Ours  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 
Orders.  O.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SPORTSMEN:  World's  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS 
_ _  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


From  3,500  in  1941 . . .  lo 

393,30$  in  1956 

16  YEARS  of  GROWTH 
(cows  bred) 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS 


PUP  STOCK  —  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W,  YODER, _ M  EY ERSDALE,  PA.  Phone  424-M 


BOXERS  OR  CHIHUAHUAS 


AKC  Registered.  Delivered  'By”  Rahway  Express. 
AROLA  KENNELS,  R,  D.  2,  FRANKFORT.  N.  Y. 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES:  A.  K.crReg'isteTid 
Excelent  show  stock.  Wonderful  pets,  good  hunters 
WALTER  GIFFORD.  Oronacah  Farm,  Elnora,  N  y! 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 


ENGLISH  BULL  DOG  PUPPIES 


Nuggett  Bloodlines.  10  Champions  and  2  Int.Cham- 
n'«"s  in,  pedigrees.  A.K.C.  Reg.  MRS.  ERNEST 
BRENON,  Route  4,  WATERTOWN,  N  Y 


^G„'5TERED  STD-  BRED  MARE” 
VERY  GENTLE  —  PRICE  $150 


a  -r  —  utiiiLt  —  rmut  >  I  o  U 

A^T.  POWELL,  3714  Birney  Ave..  SCRANTON,  PA. 

BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS  —  598.00  _ 

?add|e  and  Bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $120  up-  Harness 
S45  00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P  ZIEGER 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  I  Dlewood  8-6949 


For  Sale:  A.K.C.  short  haired  German  Pointer  Puppies 
3  mos.  old  females.  Champ,  bloodlines.  H.  HICKEY 
RD  I,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Bushkill  8-6843 
NICE  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $17.50  & 
Up.  HOLLAND  DAIRY, _ CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  BreedingT^Beauties'. 
$30:  $3a.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA- 

WHITE  SPITZ  PUPPIES  (males)  $25.  One  year  old 

male  Beagles  $25.  Also  Toy  Pomeranians.  A.K.C 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R,  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

COCKERS  - 

WILD 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS  —  , 

A.  K.  C.  Puppies  With  Personality.  „,LU 

ORCHARD  KENNELS.  Reg.,  MASONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


REGISTERED  SAANENS 


YEARLINGS,  MILKERS.  Prices  Reasonable. 
PAUL  COOKINHAM,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

REG.  NUBIAN  GOATS,  2  yrs.  old,  bred  for  Sept, 
freshening. _ W AJ) E  JOHNSON,  FRANFORT,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  GOATS  FOR  EXTRA  P  R  O  F I  Ts!  EasyT~inT 
expensive.  Gets  facts  from  DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL 
COLUMBIA  L-21,  MISSOURI.  Subscription  $1.00  yr. 

_ RABBITS 

?.A^BE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS —  Backyard  Business 
Literature  free.  M.  HARTMAN,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  year,  more  and  more 
dairymen  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  are  turning 
to  NYABC  to  improve  their  herd  breeding  programs. 
During  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  just  past,  first  services 
totaled  393,308  —  a  7%  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  accepance  of  NYABC  in  its 
sixteen  years  of  service  reflects  the  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  transmitted  by  its  sires.  NYABC  daughters  are  in  the 
herds  of  47,000  dairymen  in  New  York  and  Western  Ver¬ 
mont  who  own  the  organization  through  their  membership. 

To  find  out  more  about  NYABC  sires  of  your  breed, 
to  discover  why  more  and  more  practical  dairymen  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  NYABC,  visit  our  booth  in  the  Dairy  Building  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  call  your  local  technician,  or  write 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


I 


mm 


NEW  Xiinui&r  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE 

BOX  528-R  IOC.  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


First  Annual  Southern  Tier  Club  Sale,  TUES., 
SEPT.  Ilth.  at  12:30  P.  M.  at  the  FAIR 
GROUNDS  in  MORRIS,  N.  Y.  30  COWS—  10 
BRED  HEIFERS  — 5  HEIFER  CALVES  — 2 
Young  BULLS.  Tom  Baldwin  of  Treadwell  has 
consigned  his  herd  of  14  Cows,  3  Bred  Heifers, 
and  2  young  Bulls.  There  will  be  20  Cows  and 
Bred  Heifers  selected  from  15  other  good  herds 
in  the  area  that  will  be  fresh  or  due  soon.  The 
Baldwin  cattle  will  be  in  all  stages.  Sixteen 
daughters  of  some  of  the  Breed’s  best  App.  sires 
are  included.  HEALTH:  Majority  are  Bang’s 
Certified  and  Calf.  Vacc.  All  will  be  T.  B.  and 
Blood  Tested  within  30  days  before  sale. 

Lunch  at  the  Sale. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager, 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


POLLED  HEREFORD 


73  HEAD 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

•  6  BULLS 


CMR  and  DR.  KNISLEY  BREEDING 
22  COWS  WITH  CALVES 
15  BRED  COWS  •  15  OPEN  HEIFERS 

1:00  P.  M.  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1956 
Two  Miles  South  of  Erie, 

LEONARD  NJEDERRITER  FARM 

TWO  MILES  SOUTH  OF  ERIE,  PENNA. 
Off  Route  19. 


Shorthorn  and  Polled 

Shorthorn  beef  cattle  are  being  successfully- 
combined  with  the  following  enterprises  ir» 
the  Northeast:  Dairying,  Fruitgrowing, 

Cash  Croping,  Poultry,  Sheep,  Fur  Farming, 
Lumbering,  School  Teaching,  and  various 
town  business. 

Why  not  see  what  these  good  cattle  will 
do  for  you  on  your  place?  For  list  of 
breeders  close  by,  write  to  — 

TOM  DONLY,  Secretary 
KING  FERRY,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  SHORTHORN  and  POLLED 
SHORTHORN  BREEDER’S  ASS’N. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


M|,R,AAI^?,ASSETT’S  BRED  HEIFER  SALE 
M'LLERTON,  N.  Y.  THURS.,  SEPT.  13,  at 
1:00  P.  M.  (Farm  is  4'/2  miles  south  of 
Millerton  off  Routes  22  and  44). 

4  4  H  E  A  D  —  They're  big,  smooth,  dehorned 
and  in  excellent  condition.  25  are  due  in  Sept., 
'1  3  'n  Nov-  15  are  ouf  of  dams  with 

400  to  562  lbs.  Fat.  15  are  by  Approved  sires. 

All  bred  to  a  top  sire. 

“MAKE  MORE  MONEY  MAKING  4%  MILK 
with  SUPERIOR  UDDERED  AYRSHIRES’’ 
HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  Accred.,  Bang’s  Nega¬ 
tive,  Calf.  Vacc.,  and  these  cattle  have  been  T.B. 
and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days  piror  to  sale. 

For  Catlago  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auctioner, 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


Western  Mew  York  Tenth  Anniversary  Sale 
Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  Wednesday  Sept.  12,  1:00  P.  Art. 

THESE  ARE  THEIR  BEST 

The  Tops  From  the  Best  Guernsey  Herds  in  the  Area 
Pedigrees,  CHARLES  F.  ROGERS 
Auctioneer,  JOHN  B.  MERRYMAN 

iiiimiiiiiiiiii 
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PAX-POLLED  HEREFORDS 


SALE*  SEPT.  15,  1956 

57  Head  Sell -11  Polled  Bulls -46  Females 


TB  and  Bangs 
Accredited 


BREED  THE 
BEEF  ON  — 
HORNS  OFF 


Selling  the  get  and  service  of  our  herd  bulls.  Three  of  the  top  blood¬ 
lines  in  the  country,  right  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

Open  Heifers  •  Bred  Heifers  •  Young  cows  with  calf  and  rebred 

PAXFIELD  FARMS,  RD  4  GREENSBURG.PA. 

FARM  iy2  MILES  NORTH  OF  GREENSBURG,  ROUTE  819 


this  famous  cap 

makes  canning  and  freezing 
simple  and  dependable! 


The  white  enameled  inner  coating  and  flowed-in  gasket 
prevent  any  leakage  or  loss  of  flavor,  will  not  impart 
foreign  flavors  to  foods.  Available  in  sizes  to  fit 
Atlas  Standard  Mason  and  Wide-Mouth  Mason  Jars. 


for  free  tested  recipe  booklet  write: 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


LOOK  FOR  .  .  . 

THE 

BOOH 

OF 

KNOWLEDGE 

New  York  State  Industrial  and 
Home  Exposition  -  Manufacturers’ 
Booth  Number  155. 

New  York  State  Fair 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY.  NEW  YORK 

LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPERTLY, 
Reasonably.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  tor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  -  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a 
lot  of  nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay 
$30  or  more  to  have  it  pumped  out?  An 
amazing  NEW  Complete  Treatment  by 
Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available. 
A  liquefier  that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and 
Bad  Odor  almost  FOREVER!  Start  using 
SEPTI-M  AGIO  and  eliminate  frequent 
costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 


BOX 


CERCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

957  COLCHESTER, 


CONN. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTO!  - — - 

Now  by  Mall  Roll  Dovdoped.  I  Brllllaat 
largomentt  In  Album  Form  All  far  FT*  Cali, 
MAIL-PIX.  Dept.  R,  Box  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


This  Lonely  Day 

This  house  of  ours  seems  changed  today,  a  lonely  stillness  fills  each  room; 
I  hear  no  voice  all  light  and  gay  to  chase  away  the  gathering  gloom; 

The  sun  is  dull,  the  hours  drag  by,  no  peace  is  here  now  I’m  alone; 

I  watch  the  clock  with  longing  eye  —  and  wait  his  coming  home. 

For  Bobby  started  school  today,  his  baby-days  are  o’er, 

And  how  I  miss  his  noisy  play  and  toys  about  the  floor; 

Yet  there  is  this  much  comfort  in  my  hourly  concern: 

Our  Bobby’s  only  gone  to  class  and  soon  will  he  return. 

Massachusetts  —  Eleanor  Kimberley 


Carried  Away  with  Carrots 


Our  family  is  very  fond  of  carrots. 
They  are  good,  in  so  many  guises, 
and  good  for  us.  We  use  them  fre¬ 
quently  in  desserts  and  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes  enjoyable. 

Carrot  Custard  Pudding 

Use  4  eggs,  beaten;  4  rounded 
tablespoons  of  granulated  sugar;  Vs 
teaspoon  of  salt;  1  large  cup  of 
mashed  cooked  carrots.  Add  enough 
whole  sweet  milk  to  fill  a  2-quart 
basin;  then  season  with  nutmeg  to 
taste.  Bake  in  oven  until  the  custard 
is  set. 

Carrot  Pie 

Mash  well  2  cups  cooked  carrots. 
Add  1  cup  sugar;  2  eggs,  beaten; 
1  cup  whole  sweet  milk;  a  little  salt; 


ginger  and  cinnamon  to  taste.  Bake 
with  a  rich,  single  crust  Makes  2 
pies. 

Orange-Carrot  Marmalade 

This  is  a  delicious  and  economical 
marmalade. 

Use  10  cups  of  grated  carrots;  10 
cups  granulated  sugar;  juice  of  3 
oranges;  juice  of  1  lemon,  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  salt. 

Scrape  carrots  and  grate.  Let 
stand  in  sugar  overnight.  In  the 
morning,  add  fruit  juice  and  salt. 
Bring  to  boiling  point  and  simmer 
slowly  for  about  2  hours.  Stir  mix¬ 
ture  often,  and  keep  watch.  Seal  in 
clean  glasses  while  hot. 

Ida  E.  Bloye 


That  Little  Banshee 

What  a  wail  the  screech  owl  has. 
Here,  up  the  creek  in  the  woods  on 
late  summer  nights,  this  little  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  owl  world  sits  in  the 
dark  and  suddenly  cries  out  in  a 
wild  high  voice  that  drops  down  the 
scale,  making  the  listener  feel  the 
presence  of  a  ghost  doomed  to 
frighten.  One  gets  used  to  the  big 
owl  that  hoots  its  deep  call,  lonely 
as  that  sounds.  But  the  screech  owl 


sounds  as  though  it  were  some  aban¬ 
doned,  forsaken  yet  defiant  thing, 
shivery  and  unshriven,  on  the  edge 
of  being  lost  to  utterness.  The  loon 
at  night  is  not  half  so  weird.  p.  s. 


In  August,  bird  song  wanes  though 
the  wood  thrushes  continue  their 
musical  conversation  with  each  other 
when  most  other  birds  have  resorted 
only  to  call  notes  or  notes  of  alarm. 


Tonderful  way  of  cooking  chicken  on  outdoor  grill!  Just  place  chicken,  cut 
i  frying  size  pieces,  with  mushroom  and  seasonings  on  a  large  square  of 
uminum  foil.  Seal  into  a  tight  packet  and  cook  on  grate  over  hot  fire, 
egetables,  with  seasonings  and  butter  added,  may  be  cooked  in  same 
manner  tor  an  enjoyable  outdoor  meal  and  gathering. 
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Each  One  Special 


8269.  Wear  a  half  FOR.j-ARGER  SIZES 
size?  Then  this  class¬ 
ic  is  perfect  for  you. 

Sizes  141/2, 16 1/2, 18 1/2, 

20%,  221/2,  241/2.  Size 
I6V2,  3%  yds.,  39-in.; 

%  yd.  contrast.  25c. 


8341.  Needle  -  slim 
jumper  up  to  the 
minute,  plus  crisp-as- 
lettuce  blouse.  Sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42, 
44.  Size  16,  jumper, 
3  yds.,  39-in.;  short 
sleeve  blouse,  2V& 
yds.  25  cents. 


8313.  Handsome  skirt, 
wonderfully  versatile,  to 
compliment  the  larger 
figure.  Waist  sizes  28, 
30,  32,  34,  36,  38.  Size 
30,  21/4  yds.,  39-in.  25c. 


8426.  So  right  for 
special  dates  from 
now  to  Spring!  Con- 
’  trasting  collar,  wide 
belt.  Sizes  9,  11,  12, 

13,  14,  16,  18.  Size 
11,  4%  yds.,  35-in.; 

Vz  yd.  contrast.  25c. 

8410.  Pretty  for 
school,  appealing 
for  parties;  puff  or 
wing  sleeves,  choice 
of  necklines.  Sizes 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years. 

Size  4,  1%  yds.  35- 
in.;  collar,  y4  yd.  84]  O 
25  cents.  3.8  yrs 

With  your  order  send  another  25  cents  for  the 
Fall-Winter  issue.  Basic  FASHION;  gift  pattern 
printed  inside  the  book. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  style  num¬ 
bers  and  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


2538 

September  1,  1956 


Filet  Crochet  Simple 

2538  —  Crocheted  in  crisp  white  or  soft 
ecru,  this  darling  puppy  is  a  pretty  design 
for  a  chair  set  worked  in  easy  to  do  filet 
stitch.  Crochet  instructions,  material  re¬ 
quirements,  finishing  details  included. 

No.  2538  —  just  20  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  another  25  cents  now  for  your  copy 
of  the  1956  Needlework  ALBUM  —  a  fine 
collection  of  designs  to  knit,  crochet  and 
embroider. 


The  Old  Mill’s  windows,  that  made 
entry  for  the  parent  swallows  feed¬ 
ing  their  nestlings  inside,  now  have 
the  early  broods  of  swallows  swoop¬ 
ing  by,  rather  than  in.  These  grace¬ 
ful  soft-spoken  birds  have  increased 
plentifully  this  year. 

It’s  so  easy  to  speak  of  the  soft 
twitter  of  swallows.  What  they  really 
say,  rather  than  twitter,  is  a  sort  of 
“  ’tsweeter”,  as  they  light  on  wires 
close  to  the  house.  At  any  rate  it’s 
sweeter  to  have  them  about  than  it 
could  possibly  be  without  their 
gentle  remarks. 

Wild  pigeons,  barn  swallows  and 
starlings  bring  life  to  the  Old  Grist 
Mill  whose  machinery,  still  in  place, 
is  now  silent.  p.  s. 
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Her  cooking  has  won  37  ribbons 

Syracuse  Mother  Wins  Gold  Cup 
in  State  Fair  Cooking  Contest 


!Son  John  is  just  one  member  of 
!  the  Stiles  family  who  inspires  Mrs. 
Everett  Stiles  to  win  cooking  con¬ 
tests.  The  others  are  her  older  son 
and  her  husband.  Shown  here  are  a 
few  of  the  many  prizes  Mrs.  Stiles 
has  won — all  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  In  fact  last  year  at  this  fair, 
Mrs.  Stiles  won  9  prizes  and  that 
Gold  Cup  as  well. 

The  busy  mother  of  two  young 
sons,  and  an  active  member  of 
church  and  civic  groups,  Mrs.  Stiles 
likes  to  find  handy  ways  of  doing 
things.  That’s  why  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  keeps  for  months  so  it’s  always 
handy  when  I  need  it,”  she  says. 


“And  this  fresh  lively  yeast  rises 
so  fast.” 

That’s  how  most  good  cooks  feel 
about  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast!  This  dry  yeast  is  so  con¬ 
venient — keeps  for  months  on  your 
shelf.  And  it’s  fast  rising,  easy  to 
use.  When  you  bake  at  home,  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
for  your  yeast-raised  specialties  and 
for  the  new  “Yeast-Riz”  main 
dishes.  There’s  a  “  Y east-Riz’  ’  recipe 
on  every  “Thrifty  Three”  strip! 


Get  the  New 
“ Thrifty  Three ” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT 

A  most  effective  treatment  for  minor  skin  irritations 
such  as  cuts,  abrasions,  ulcerations,  carbuncles,  fun¬ 
gus,  chapping,  puritis,  bruises,  boils,  exzema  sun¬ 
burn.  Equally  beneficial  for  humans  and  animals. 
I  oz.  $1.00  4  oz.  $3.00  12  oz.  $6.00 

J.  V.  CREGAN  &  SON, 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 

NEED  MONEY? 

$50  YOURS.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
FREE  CATALOG.  100  PROFITABLE  ITEMS. 
Work  With  a  National  Leader.  Write  Today. 
PEN-’N-BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-9, 

139  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


Sew  It  Yourself  with  Cotton  Bags 

New,  free  24-page  idea  book  for  making  clothing, 
household  articles  toys  and  gifts  from  colorful  cotton 
bags.  1956  Simplicity  pattern  illustrations.  Send  post¬ 
card  to  —  COTTON  COUNCIL,  BOX  9906, 
MEMPHIS  12,  •  TENNESSEE 

Offer  expires  April  I,  1957. 

WOOL  WOOL 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting,  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


G*vtS 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS: 


1.  PATENTED 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYSTEM 


2.  PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

^  Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


BOX  F-26, 
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“Our  Electricity  Was  Off  For  36 
Hours  Because  Of  A  Storm- 


but  the  temperature 
of  our  milk  never  went 
above  45°-  thanks  to 

our  DARI-KOOL!” 

writes 

jjk  DONALD  HUNTLEY 
i§P'  Walworth,  New  York 


"About  18  months  ago,  when  I  decided  to  go 
to  the  bulk  tank  system,  dealers  from  many 
tank  companies  visited  me  at  the  farm. 

1  decided  on  a  Dari-Kool  for  several  reasons. 
(1.)  I  definitely  wanted  an  ice  bank  cooler. 
(2.)  1  liked  Dari-Kool  for  its  superior  features 
and  stainless  steel  construction.  (3.)  The 
Dari-Kool  dealer  lives  nearby  so  I  was  as¬ 
sured  of  service.  (So  far  I  have  had  little  need 
for  service.) 

1  purchased  a  400-gallon  Dari-Kool  and  I  am 
very  pleased  with  it.  My  milk  is  cooled  to  38° 
in  one  hour.  Our  electricity  was  cut  off  for 
36  hours  because  of  a  storm —  but  the  temp¬ 
erature  of  our  milk  never  went  above  45°  — 
thanks  to  our  Dari-Kool!” 


in  case  of  an  electric  power 
failure,  Dari-Kool’s  large  re¬ 
serve  ice  bank  will  keep  the 
milk  cold  for  many  hours.  In  a 
prolonged  emergency  cracked 
ice  or  cold  well  water  may  be 
used  to  cool  the  milk.  In  a 
direct  expansion  cooler,  the 
tank  of  milk  may  be  lost. 


BULK  MILK  COOLERS  ( 


The  ICE  BANK  COOLER  that 
outperforms  and  outsells 
SWgs&aa_.  them  all! 


Before  you  decide  on  any 

tank  be  sure  to  send  for  this  new 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1444  E  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  MADISON  10,  WIS.,  DEPT.  134 
Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  Dari-Kool  Bulk  Milk  Coolers. 

COUNTY _ _ _ STATE . . 


J union  FARMERS 


Because  the  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  4-H  Club  dairy  cattle  judging 
team  has  won  the  Central  Dairy 
Judging  Contest  for  the  past  three 
years,  it  now  has  the  trophy  for  its 
permanent  possession.  Members  of 
this  year’s  champion  team  were: 
Christel  and  Niles  Brown  Jamesville, 
and  John  Kinyon,  Marietta. 

New  York  State  4-H  Club  dairy 
boys  and  girls  may  be  awarded  free 
artificial  breeding  services  for  their 
heifers  and  cows  if  their  membership 
and  their  projects  satisfy  certain  re¬ 
quirements.  All  4-H  Club  agents 
have  application  blanks  for  these 
services  of  which  300  are  available 
each  year. 

New  York’s  outstanding  young 
poultry  farmer,  John  C.  Palm  of 
Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  will  contend 
with  other  state  champions  at 
NEPPCO’s  annual  meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  October  2-4.  John  received  his 
first  recognition  as  poultryman  when 
named  as  New  York’s  best  poultry 
boy  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  He  now  has  a  flock  of  600 
White  Leghorns  that  have  brought 
him  an  annual  income  of  $1,663.  His 
investment  in  equipment  comes  to 
about  $1,500.  John  has  won  numer¬ 
ous  prizes  with  birds  at  the  Cort¬ 
land  and  Onondaga  County  Fairs, 
and  he  has  also  performed  outstand¬ 
ingly  as  poultry  judge.  Eventually 
he  plans  to  attend  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  while  keeping  on  raising  chick¬ 
ens.  Whomever  the  other  States 
send  to  compete  against  John  at  the 
NEPPCO  show  for  “best  poultry  boy 
of  the  year,”  they  will  find  formid¬ 
able  competition  in  John’s  outstand¬ 
ing  poultry  performance. 


Maine  4-H  Club  members  who  will 


Orono.  David  has  22  head  of  dairy 
cattle,  a  25-per-cent  interest  in  16 
head  of  his  father’s  Cheviot  sheep, 
and  he  owns  16  Corriedales  outright. 
His  net  worth  as  accumulated  from 
agricultural  enterprises  is  reported 
to  be  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Winner  of  the  Maine  Broiler  Festi¬ 
val’s  1956  4-H  Club  broiler-raising 
contest  was  Robert  Drummond, 
Waterville,  Kennebec  Co.  Supplied 
with  50  free  baby  chicks  by  various 
State  of  Maine  hatcheries,  Robert 
and  other  entrants  went  on  to  raise 
them  for  a  10-week  period.  Final 
scoring  was  based  on  100  points  for 
efficiency  of  raising  and  100  for 
quality  of  the  dressed  birds;  Robert 
scored  a  total  of  193  points.  Other 
top  winners  were:  Ronald  Wood, 
Vassalboro,  Kennebec  Co.,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Roy  and  Peter  Ward,  both  Water¬ 
ville. 


In  Massachusetts,  13-year-old  Wie- 
bke  Propfe’s  farm  experience  has 
been  unusual.  Born  in  East  Germany 
and  interested"  in  Holstein  cattle  on 
her  parents’  farm,  she  fled  to  West¬ 
ern  Germany  with  her  family  after 
the  war.  Everything,  including  cat¬ 
tle,  was  left  behind.  Eventually, 
Wiebke’s  family  came  to  America 
where  her  father  became  manager  of 
Hans  Kaufman’s  herd  in  Mill  River, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  Soon  Wiebke, 
called  “Vicki,”  had  a  bona  fide 
American  4-H  project  of  her  own, 
the  raising  and  care  of  a  Holstein 
calf,  Limestone  Shangri-La  Pabst 
Dot.  At  her  first  showing  in  the 
Berkshire  County  4-H  Fair,  Vicki  and 
Dot  took  the  grand  championship 
award;  and  they  followed  this  up 
with  another  at  the  Barrington  Fair. 


represent  their  State  in  competitive  - 

judging  of  dairy  cattle  at  Eastern 

States  Exposition  in  West  Springfield,  Members  of  New  Jeisej.  s  4-H  Club 
Mass.,  Sept.  15-23  are:  James  Hilton,  dairy  judging  team  to  compete  at 
Athens,  Somerset  Co.;  Barbara  the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress 
Hitchings,  Caribou,  Aroostook  Co.;  Waterloo,  la.,  Sept.  29-Oct.  6  aie. 
David  Kelley,  Bangor,  Penobscot  Co.;  John  Hubschmidt,  Bridgeton,  Cum- 
and  Edwin  Noyes,  Berwick,  York  Co.  berland  Co.,  William  Daliympe, 
Winners  of  the  state  contest  at  the  Neshanic,  Somerset  Co.;  Robert 
University  of  Maine  during  the  Sum-  Knutsen,  East  Millstone,  Somerset 
mer  they  will  compete  at  West  Co.;  and  George  Wengryn,  Somer- 
Springfield  against  4-H  teams  from  ville,  Somerset  Co.  Hubschmidt  was 
other  northeast  States.  Every  county  high  man  in  statewide  competitive 
in  Maine  except  one  was  represented  judging  done  at  Lee’s  Hill  Farm, 
in  the  state  contest.  Winners  of  the  New  Vernon;  Whitehall  Farm  Pitts- 
junior  contest  were:  Lincoln  Hawes,  town;  Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton, 
Union,  Knox  Co.;  Stephen  Johnson,  and  Pineyhill  Farm,  Washington. 
Caribou;  William  Shaw,  Jr.,  Dover-  in  the  New  Jersey  State  4-H  Club 
Foxcroft,  Piscataquis  Co.;  and  Owen  livestock  judging  contest  held  re- 
Wells,  Kittery,  York  Co.  cently  at  Rutgers  University  in  New 

The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  has  Brunswick,  two  girls  outscored  all 
presented  a  Guernsey  heifer  calf  to  other  contestants.  Phyllis  Potts, 
Fred  Austin,  10,  to  replace  the  Bessie  Robbinsville,  Mercer  Co.,  and  Frances 
calf  he  lost  last  Spring  when  fire  de-  Radcliffe,  Lafayette,  Sussex  Co.,  tied 
stroyed  the  farmstead  of  his  parents,  for  first  place  in  judging  of  beef 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Austin,  Prides  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Corner,  Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  in  the  recent  statewide  poultry 

David  McKeen,  18,  Norway,  Me.,  judging  contest  also  at  Rutgers, 
was  named  1956  Star  State  Farmer  Verna  Swanson,  Layfayette,  and  Fred 
by  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  Felice,  Mercerville,  Mercer  Co.,  were 
at  their  24th  annual  convention  in  high  individuals.  J.  n.  b. 


The  Maryland  4-H  team  won  the  21th  International  Dairy  Judging  Contest 
in  Newcastle,  England,  this  past  Summer.  From  left  to  right  are:  lan  J. 
Forrest,  Relay ;  Eugene  C.  Bay,  White  Hall;  Patsy  L.  Messer,  Gaithersburg; 

and,  Franklin  L.  Walbert,  Henderson. 
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new! 


Protect  dairy  profit  with 
greatest  advance  in  mastitis 
treatment  in  9  years! 


Available  from 
your  druggist 
or  veterinarian 
in  10  Gm.  tubes 


stops  inflammation 


CORBIOT  attacks  infection  inside  the  alveolus, 
where  the  milk  is  made.  There  are  thousands  of  these 
tiny  glands  throughout  the  udder.  To  reach  infection 
inside  each  alveolus,  a  mastitis  remedy  must : 

1.  be  able  to  mix  with  the  milk; 

2.  have  strong  germ-killing  action; 

3.  be  gentle  to  these  sensitive  tissues ; 

4.  be  able  to  attack  any  of  the  germs  usually 
found  in  mastitis. 

Corbiot  meets  all  these  specifications 
—  and  more ! ! ! 

This  combination  of  3  antibiotics  (neomycin,  poly¬ 
myxin,  and  penicillin)  icith  hydrocortisone  in  the 
special  milk-miscible  suspension  offers  a  new  way  to 
protect  milk  production  when  mastitis  strikes. 


CORBIOT  lessens  inflammation  by  the  action  of 
HYDROCORTISONE  on  the  tissue  between  the  al¬ 
veoli.  Hydrocortisone  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
natural  anti-inflammatory  hormones. 

When  the  udder  tissue  is  inflamed  by  the  presence  of 
mastitis,  there  is  interference  with  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  small  blood  vessels  to  each  alveolus. 
Thus,  the  raw  materials  of  which  milk  is  formed  do 
not  reach  the  alveoli  in  normal  amounts,  and  milk 
production  tends  to  fall  off. 

The  hydrocortisone  in  CORBIOT  acts  to  relieve  this 
inflammation  and  thereby  helps  to  preserve  milk  flow. 
Also,  by  relieving  inflammation,  CORBIOT  helps 
prevent  the  formation  of  scar  tissue,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  knots  and  lumps  found  in  permanently 
damaged  quarters. 


Corbiot  is  the  first  mastitis  product  combining  hydrocortisone  and  triple  antibiotics 
to  stop  both  the  infection  and  inflammation  of  mastitis. 


new! 


♦Trademark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Your  veterinarian  is  your  first  line 
of  defense  against  animal  diseases. 

Consult  him  in  regard  to  animal  health  problems 


a  product  of 


Upjohn 


Research 


Veterinary  Sales  Department 
THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


September  1,  1956 
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you  are  working  for 
less  than  8c  per  hour 
..  if  you’re  still 
cleaning  barns  with  a 

PITCH  FORK! 


A  three  horsepower  electric 
motor  driving  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner  (largest  size)  will 
consume  3  KW  per  hour. 

Most  dairy  barns  can  be  cleaned 
electrically  in  10,  15,  or  20 
minutes  with  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner,  thereby  eliminating 
one  of  the  toughest,  meanest, 
heaviest  jobs  in  dairying  .  .  . 
for  the  cost  of  but  a  few 
kilowatt  hours  .  .  .  each  month. 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANER 

EASIEST  to  install  .  .  .  EASIEST  to  maintain 


Whatever  your  dairy  barn  arrangement, 
a  Patz  barn  cleaner  will  install  easier 
.  .  .  faster  .  .  .  because  it  is  simply,  yet 
powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED  fast  cleaning  flites  are  welded 
underneath  the  chain  to  clean  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load  carrying  chain 
is  of  one-piece  hook  ’n  eye  construction 
with  no  rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust, 
corrode  or  bind.  Individual  links  can  be 


added  or  slipped  in  seconds  without 
tools.  Exclusive  factory  built  corner 
wheel  assemblies  cannot  "pull  out”  as 
they  ride  "against"  the  gutter  wall. 

These  are  but  a  few,  of  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  have  provided 
thousands  of  trouble-free  installations. 
Get  the  Patz  Facts  FIRST  „  from 
the  following. 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY 

Nold  Farm  Supply 
Rome,  New  York 


POUND,  WISCONSIN 

Willard  F.  Howland 
Southampton,  Mass. 


illllllllllllllllilllllillllll! 


Use  RITEWAY 

COMPLETE  I  |  HEATERS 
COMBUSTION  1 - * 

Q  FURNACES  Q  BOILERS 

BORNS  ANY  WOOD  OR  COAL.  CHECK 
ABOVE  FOR  FREE  LITERATORE. 


RITEWAY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  6  C  Harrisonburg,  Va 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  arou>.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris-  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naj tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 


HARDER  SILOS 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
completely  proved.  It  has  tremen¬ 
dous  durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption,  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BONUS  COUPON  WITH  EVERY  FILM  WE  DE¬ 
VELOP!  “King  Size"  prints  from  8-exposure  roll 
45c;  12-exposure  65c;  (6-exposure  80c.  Credit  for  non¬ 
printing  negatives.  Real  custom  quailty.  ROYAL 
FAMILY  PHOTO,  Box  883-R,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


-  BRAND  NEW  WARM  AIR  FURNACES  - 

COMPLETE  WITH  BLOWER  FOR  FORCED  AIR 
HEATING.  $146.35,  F.O.B.  factory.  Send  for  details. 
EDWARDS  FURNACE  CO..  WELLSBORO,  PENNA. 


/  IM  STARTING  MY  > 
/  CALVES  ON  |5F 

GROW- EM  MILK 
REPLACER,  saves 

MONEY  TO  BEGIN  WITH 
t-ANO  MY  REAL  PROFITS 
\  COME  LATER  / 


HOW  COME, 
ED  P 


'grOUAUry 


of  QUAury 


I  cut  my  FEEDING  COSTS  IN  HALF 
—got  better  results  with  GR0W-  EM 


SEEMS  LIKE  \ 
FEEDING  COSTS 
KEEP  GOING  UP- 
AN0  MY  INCOME'S 
DOWN  ^ - 


COMPARE  COSTS  . . .  COMPARE  RESULTS, 


if  your  whole 

milk  costs $3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50  I 

you  save  per  calf 
in  3  months _ $7.37 

10.67 

14.37 

17.27  \ 

International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y, 


r  Well  ,  GROW- EM  \ 

GETS  THEM  OFF  TO  A  's 
HEALTHIER  START,  AND 
RUMEN  CULTURE  IN 

GROW-EM  puts  the 

>^CALF  ON  ROUGHAGES 
2?  SOONER -INCREASES 

jSjffg  capacity.  $o  you're 
U  JV  ahead  all  ways 
with  ISF 
GROW-  EMs 


A  Calf  a  Cow  a  Year 


(Continued  from  Page  549) 

agement  methods,  and  the  intelligent 
use  of  competent  veterinary  service. 

If  the  following  recommendations  are 
followed  they  usually  result  in  re¬ 
ducing  failures  of  reproduction  to  a 
minimum. 

Records:  Complete,  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  on  the  breeding  performance 
of  each  cow  and  bull  must  be  main¬ 
tained  carefully.  Information  on  cows 
may  be  placed  on  a  variety  of  forms 
prepared  for  this  purpose  but  the 
information  should  include:  name 
of  animal,  sire  and  dam,  date  of 
birth,  dates  of  all  periods  of  estrum, 
whether  the  cow  was  bred  or  not, 
dates  of  breeding  and  methods  of 
breeding,  bull  bred  to,  date  preg¬ 
nancy  was  diagnosed,  her  calving 
dates,  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  on  such  conditions  as  abortion, 
calving  difficulties,  retained  placenta, 
cystic  ovaries,  twinning,  and  other 
diseases  that  may  occur.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  best  kept  in  a  notebook  or 
file  located  in  a  safe  clean  place  in 
the  barn. 

Feeding:  In  the  northeastern  states 
deficiencies  of  specific  nutrients, 
minerals,  or  vitamins  are  seldom  the 
cause  of  reproductive  troubles  in 
dairy  cattle.  The  most  common  con¬ 
dition  observed  is  the  underfeeding 
of  heifers  and  cows  that  delays 
puberty  and  the  onset  of  estrum  and 
heats  in  heifers;  it  may  also  retard 
the  occurrence  of  estrum  in  some 
lactating  cows.  Reproduction  is  a 
luxury  function  not  required  of  the 
animal  for  its  personal  survival. 
Therefore,  if  the  feed  levels  get  too 
low,  the  ability  to  reproduce  stops 
temporarily.  Underfeeding  in  ani¬ 
mals  is  seen  most  commonly  in 
stabled  cattle  during  the  late  Win¬ 
ter  and  may  further  be  complicated 
by  housing  in  cold,  dark  barns.  When 
these  thin  animals  that  failed  to  come 
into  heat  or  estrum  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  are  turned  on  spring  pastures 
with  unlimited  grazing,  their  body 
condition  improves  and  estrum  and 
conception  often  occur.  In  some 
areas  a  cobalt  or  phosphorus  de¬ 
ficiency  may  depress  the  appetite  to 
such  an  extent  that  emaciation  and 
cessation  of  the  estrous  cycle  and 
heat  develop.  If  these  deficiencies 
are  present  in  an  area  or  on  a  farm, 
mineral  supplements  containing 
these  elements  should  be  provided. 
Good  quality  roughage,  grain  and 
good  pastures  are  helpful  in  main¬ 
taining  cows  in  a  good  reproductive 
condition. 

Observing  Estrum:  All  cows  should 
be  observed  carefully  for  the  estrum, 
especially  heifers  due  to  be  bred, 
cows  that  have  recently  calved,  and 
cows  bred  but  not  known  to  be 
definitely  pregnant.  As  stated  before, 
these  females  should  be  watched 
carefully  twice  a  day  for  at  least  15 
to  30  minutes  when  turned  out  with 


other  cows  in  the  Winter  for  exer¬ 
cise  or  when  they  ai’e  on  pasture  and 
brought  to  the  barn.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  success  using 
artificial  insemination  where  the  in- 
seminator  must  be  called  and  given 
time  to  get  to  the  farm. 

Time  in  Estrum  to  Breed  Cows: 
This  time  should  be  from  six  hours 
after  the  onset  of  estrum  to  about 
six  hours  after  the  end  of  estrum. 
Best  results  with  the  highest  con¬ 
ception  rates  occur  in  cows  bred  the 
last  half  of  the  heat  period,  i.e.  10 
to  18  hours  after  the  onset  of  it. 

Handling  of  Bulls:  On  farms 
where  cows  are  bred  naturally,  young 
bulls  should  be  well-fed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  heifers.  Older  bulls  should 
be  confined  in  a  box  stall  with  an 
adjacent  paddock  or  exercise  yard 
and  be  handled  regularly  and  quietly. 
Bulls  can  be  trained  by  proper  care 
and  equipment  to  handle  easily  and 
mount  and  breed  properly  just  as  can 
first-calf  heifers  be  trained  to  stand 
for  the  milking  machine. 

Disease  Control  Practices:  Venere¬ 
al  diseases  that  produce  a  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  breeding  efficiency  in  a  herd 
should  be  controlled  or  eliminated 
from  the  herd  and  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  herd.  These  known  in¬ 
fections  include  brucellosis  or  Bang’s 
disease,  trichomoniasis,  and  vibriosis. 

Tests  for  Breeding  Efficiency 

The  normal  conception  rate  in  a 
well-managed  herd  free  from  disease 
is  1.3  to  1.7  services  per  conception. 
If  this  level  is  not  being  achieved, 
the  management  is  faulty,  there  is  a 
venereal  disease  present  in  the  herd, 
or,  if  the  cows  are  bred  naturally, 
the  bull  may  be  infertile.  When  two 
or  more  services  are  required  for 
conception  in  either  the  entire  herd 
or  in  the  virgin  heifers,  a  veteri¬ 
narian  should  be  called  to  examine 
the  herd  and  bulls  and  determine 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

All  cows  showing  either  a  per¬ 
sistent  genital  discharge  after  calv¬ 
ing,  frequent  or  continuous  estrous 
periods  (excessive  bulling  or  nym¬ 
phomania),  or  failure  of  estrum  or 
heat  for  60  to  90  days  after  calving, 
or  that  have  been  bred  two  or  three 
times  without  conceiving,  should  be 
examined  promptly  by  a  veterinarian 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  ab¬ 
normality.  Then  immediate  and  ef¬ 
fective  treatment  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  In  this  manner  the  condition 
may  be  rapidly  corrected  so  as  little 
time  is  lost  as  possible  before  con¬ 
ception.  In  many  cases  delay  in 
treatment  will  result  in  a  more 
chronic,  persistent  or  incurable  con¬ 
dition  and  is  more  costly  to  the 
farmer  than  early  and  effective  treat¬ 
ment.  Regular  pregnancy  examina¬ 
tions  by  a  veterinarian  are  commonly 
performed  in  many  successful  dairy 


This  is  the  bovine  fetus,  or  embryo,  at  the  age  of  90  days,  as  it  ivould  appear 

in  its  dam’s  uterus. 
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herds  on  all  cows  50  to  60  days  after 
service. 

All  aborting  cows  should  be 
promptly  isolated  from  normal  cattle 
and  the  veterinarian  called.  The 
cause  of  the  abortion  should  be  de¬ 
termined  if  possible  by  blood  test 
or  culture  of  the  fetus  or  aborted 
calf.  Very  seldom  is  abortion  due  to 
violence  or  injury  as  is  so  commonly 
believed  by  many  dairymen.  If  the 
abortion  is  due  to  an  infectious  di¬ 
sease  the  animal  should  either  be 
sold  for  slaughter  or  kept  in  isola¬ 
tion  until  the  possibility  of  spread 
is  eliminated. 

All  cows  or  bulls  purchased  from 
other  herds  should  be  examined 
carefully  by  a  veterinarian  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  genital  disease.  The  breed¬ 


ing  records  of  that  individual  as  well 
as  the  breeding  records  of  the  herd 
from  which  it  came  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  for  evidence  of  infertility  or 
reproductive  disease.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  of  calves  or  virgin  heifers  or 
bulls  is  the  safest  procedure  to  fol¬ 
low  to  insure  the  selection  of  di¬ 
sease-free  breeding  animals.  The 
purchase  of  a  pregnant  cow  in  ad¬ 
vanced  pregnancy  is  also  fairly  safe 
from  a  disease  standpoint,  but  she 
should  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd  until  she  has  calved. 

For  controlling  the  many  disease 
factors  and  for  advice  on  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  breeding  animals  the 
close  cooperation  of  the  dairyman 
and  a  competent  veterinarian  will  go 
far  in  helping  maintain  good  repro¬ 
ductive  efficiency  in  a  dairy  herd. 


The  Real  Cause  of  Mastitis 


Much  has  been  written  about 
mastitis  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent  in  attempts  to  con¬ 
trol  it.  Yet  very  little  real  progress 
has  been  made.  Mastitis  continues  to 
plague  us. 

When  pencillin  and  other  anti¬ 
biotics  became  available  for  treating 
mastitis,  the  millennium  appeared  to 
be  in  sight.  These  drugs  were 
quite  effective  against  Streptococcus 
agalactiae  which  was  then  consid¬ 
ered  the  cause  of  mastitis.  Antibiotic 
preparations  conveniently  packaged 
for  easy  injection  into  the  udder  be¬ 
came  plentiful.  They  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  anyone  without  a  pre¬ 
scription.  Fai’mers  were  urged  to  use 
these  preparations  at  the  first  sign  of 
impending  mastitis.  Large  scale  con¬ 
trol  programs  were  set  up.  Milk  sam¬ 
ples  were  examined  bacteriologically. 
When  Strep,  agalactiae  or  some  other 
mastitis  organism  was  found,  even 
though  the  udder  did  not  appear  to 
be  inflamed,  treatment  was  adminis¬ 
tered. 

But  Mastitis  Persists 

In  spite  of  these  programs  mastitis 
persists.  However,  Strep,  agalactiae 
cases  have  decreased  markedly.  In 
its  place  Micrococcus  pyogenes 
(Staphylococcus  aureus )  has  become 
the  predominant  organism  along 
with  a  few  lesser  species.  These  bac¬ 
teria  are  present  in  barn  dust,  hay, 
bedding,  etc.,  and  are  constantly  in 
the  environment  of  the  cow.  An  opin¬ 
ion  that  is  becoming  widely  accepted 
is  that  mastitis  occurs  only  when  the 
cow  is  under  some  sort  of  stress  or 
is  otherwise  predisposed  to  infection. 
Under  such  conditions  a  wide  variety 
of  microorganisms  are  capable  of  es¬ 
tablishing  infection.  Without  stress 
or  predisposing  factors  the  cow  may 
remain  healthy  even  in  the  presence 
of  these  bacteria. 

There  is  evidence  that  indiscrim¬ 
inate  treatment  of  mastitis,  especial¬ 
ly  by  untrained  hands,  may  actually 
aggravate  the  situation.  In  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  mastitis  at  the  1956  meetings 
of  the  American  Dairy  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
incidence  of  clinical  mastitis  actually 
decreased  in  experimental  herds 


when  they  discontinued  treating 
udders  that  were  shedding  mastitis 
bacteria.  Improved  management 
practices  were  instituted  andJtreat- 
ments  with  antibiotics  were  given 
only  to  acute  cases  as  an  emergency 
measure. 

The  following  outline  lists  some  of 
the  more  important  environmental 
factors  that  should  be  avoided  in  a 
good  management  program: 

A.  Abuses  in  Milking:  1 — Improp¬ 
er  preparation  for  let  down;  2 — Ir¬ 
regularities  in  timing  operations; 
3 — Improper  operation  of  machine — 
(a)  wrong  vacuum,  (b)machine  left 
on  too  long,  (c)  udder  not  emptied. 

B.  Improper  Stabling:  1  —  Stalls 
too  short  or  too  narrow;  2 — Inade¬ 
quate  bedding — (a)  subjects  udder 
to  bruising,  (b)  subjects  udder  to 
chilling  and  dampness;  3 — Ventila¬ 
tion —  (a)  too  humid,  (b)  cold  and 
drafty. 

C.  Feeding  and  Nutrition:  1 — Mal¬ 
nutrition;  2 — Pushing  for  record  pro¬ 
duction;  3 — Sudden  changes  in  diet, 
especially  in  Spring  and  Fall. 

D.  Drying  Off  and  Care  While 
Dry:  1 — Maintaining  high  producing 
diet  too  long;  2 — Lack  of  comfort¬ 
able  stabling  and  care. 

E.  Accidental  Injuries. 

Drug  treatment  does  have  its  place 
in  alleviating  severe  infections  and 
preventing  the  loss  of  the  cow  or 
serious  impairment  of  the  udder.  The 
disappointment  in  drug  therapy  has 
resulted  from  placing  too  much  re¬ 
liance  on  it  and  thereby  overlooking 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
cow.  Even  with  the  best  of  herd 
management,  an  occasional  case  of 
mastitis  may  occur.  However,  when 
the  cases  of  mastitis  become  numer¬ 
ous,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  cows  are 
being  handled.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  drug  treatment  can  be  only 
partially  effective  or  even  totally  in¬ 
effective. 

The  sooner  we  reappraise  the  mas¬ 
titis  situation  and  give  greater  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  comfort  of  our  cows, 
the  earlier  we  will  begin  to  get  re¬ 
lief  from  the  staggering  losses 
caused  by  mastitis  J.  Frank  Cone 


“Something  is  troubling  you ,  isn’t  it?” 
September  1,  1956 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


just  one  grease 


Now,  keep  your  equipment  in  top  shape  the  year  ’round  with 
only  one  grease,  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H.  It’s  recom¬ 
mended  for  complete  grease  jobs  on  all  types  of  equipment  — 
cars,  tractors,  trucks.  You’ll  save  time  and  money  three  ways 
with  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H. 

1.  Eliminates  need  for  variety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  proved  its  versatility  in  the  full  range 
of  farm  equipment  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  Eliminates  chance  of  applying  the  wrong  grease  with  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  valuable  equipment.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything  from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3.  Reduces  storage  and  handling  problems.  It  is  easier  to 
protect  a  single  container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 
against  contamination  than  several  partially  empty  special 
purpose  drums. 

Use  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  as  a  rust  retardant  too! 

A  thin  coating  will  help  protect  all  your  farm  machinery,  its 
various  metal  parts,  and  your  metal  hand  tools  from  rust  dur¬ 
ing  winter  storage.  See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  and  the  complete  line  of  dependable  Esso 
Farm  Products. 


Remember... 
first...  last... 
and  always 


your  best  buy 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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"Protect  your 


milk  profits 


MILK  FEVER 


Beacon 
-Co-D 

Prevent  Milk  Fever  for  63c  per  day  (7  days) 

When  a  cow  gets  milk  fever  you  can  expect: 

COSTLY  TREATMENT— LOSS  OF  MILK 

Be-Co-D  is  a  preventive  . . .  not  a  treatment  after  symptoms 
appear.  It  comes  in  50  lb.  bags  .  .  .  enough  for  one  cow  .  .  . 
fed  8  lbs.  daily  from  5th  to  7th  day  before  calving.  Be-Co-D 
contains  the  prescribed  dosage  of  Vitamin  D  in  a  special  blend 
of  Be-Co-Lass,  Beacon’s  bulky  palatable  calving  ration.  Re¬ 
placing  50  lbs.  of  regular  ration,  the  cost  is  only  63c  per  day 
for  7  days  .  .  .  practical  .  .  .  economical . 


KETOSIS 


Beacon 

Sodium 

Propionate 

Mixture 


Even  a  mild  case  of  Ketosis  usually  costs  1000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  losses  up  to  4000  lbs.  are  not  uncommon.  The  best,  high 
producing  cows  are  most  susceptible.  This  expensive  trouble 
can  be  prevented  for  only  13c  per  cow  per  day.  Beacon  Sodium 
Propionate  Mixture  is  fed  for  the  6  week  period  following  calving. 
It  seldom  fails.  Write  Beacon  at  Cayuga  for  complete  data 
or  see  your  Beacon  dealer. 


Beacon  dealers ;  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL.  •  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  SORES  ra 

Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks, 

WireCuts,  TeatSores.Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  reduces  pus  for¬ 
mation,  dries  up  secretions. 

It  stays  on:  Effective  against 
both  bacterial  and  common 
fungus  infections.  Promotes 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

U.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7?5 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  Ak 


Pumps  3,000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Us*  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1'  In¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J _ ___ 

POST YOUR  LAND 

1 2"x 1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50.  $7;  100  $12.  Linen: 

25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS, 

DEPT.  N.  Y„  51  LENOX  ST.,  R OC H  ESTER  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  ^shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*) —discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


At  the  NY  ABC  Meeting 


A  budget  based  upon  420,000  cows 
to  be  bred  during  the  1956-57  fiscal 
year,  presentation  of  the  first  Tech¬ 
nician’s  distinguished  Service  Award, 
and  a  record  number  of  cattle  shown 
were  highlights  of  the  Sixteenth  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  and  Sixth  Annual  Cat¬ 
tle  Show  held  by  the  New  York  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  in 
Ithaca  early  last  month.  The  goal 
of  cows  to  be  bred  is  a  seven  per 
cent  increase  over  the  record  num¬ 
ber  of  393,308  cows  bred  during  last 
fiscal  year.  The  winner  of  the  first 
Technician’s  Distinguished  Service 
award  was  Jerry  Fones,  New  Haven. 
Carl  Lent,  Oneonta,  and  Phil  Ed¬ 
munds,  Pine  Bush,  received  honor¬ 
able  mention  awards. 

In  other  action  taken  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  delegates  represent¬ 
ing  NY  ABC’s  47,000  members  elected 
the  following  men  to  the  13-member 
board  of  directors:  Glenn  C.  Porter, 
Watertown,  representing  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed;  Stewart  Benedict,  Mas- 
sena,  representing  Brown  Swiss;  Ben¬ 
jamin  T.  Foster,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  rep¬ 
resenting  District  Seven,  which  con- 


NYABC  Winners 


Grand  Ch.  Holstein,  exhibited  by 
Jeanne  Collins,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Guernsey,  exhibited  by 
Stanley  Murphy,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Jersey,  exhibited  by  Alice 
and  James  Egan,  No.  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Ayrshire,  exhibited  by 
Glenn  C.  Porter,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Photos:  C.  Hadley  Smith 

Grand  Ch.  Brown  Swiss,  exhibited 
by  Stewart  Benedict,  Massena,  N.  Y. 


sists  of  six  northern  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  counties;  and  Al¬ 
bert  S.  Fox,  Olivebridge,  representing 
NY’ABC  District  Eight,  which  in- 
eludes  15  counties  in  southeastern 
New  York  State.  Porter,  Benedict 
and  Foster  were  re-electees,  while 
Fox  was  new. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Competitive  Cat¬ 
tle  Show  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  meeting  was  an  attraction 
for  over  6,000  spectators  at  the 
NYABC  headquarters.  A  record 
number  of  432  dairy  cattle  sired  by 
bulls  of  the  organization  was  led  be¬ 
fore  Judges  Hilton  Boynton  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Lawrence  O.  Colebank  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  Competi¬ 
tion  in  50  different  classes  was  for 
cash  prizes  totaling  $5,413  and  for 
ribbon  awards.  Harold  Rosa,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  NYABC,  acted  as 
superintendent. 

The  senior  and  grand  champion 
Holstein  was  a  four-year-old  Wallace 
daughter  owned  by  Jeanne  Collins, 
Malone.  The  reserve  was  a  dry  cow) 
a  daughter  of  Chieftain  12th,  owned 
by  Kenneth  Patchen,  Locke.  Junior 
champion  was  a  Max  daughter  owned 
by  Albert  C.  and  Max  D.  Townsend, 
Paris  Station. 

In  the  Guernsey  breed,  the  grand 
champion  ribbon  went  to  a  four-year- 
old  Mo  daughter  owned  by  Stanley 
Murphy,  Tully.  Another  Mo  daugh¬ 
ter  shown  by  Cornell  University  was 
reserve  senior  and  reserve  grand 
champion.  Still  another  Mo,  owned 
by  Thomas  Erkenbeck  of  East  Syra¬ 
cuse,  received  the  junior  champion¬ 
ship  award. 

Named  grand  champion  in  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breed  was  an  eight-year-old  Mar¬ 
shal  daughter  of  Alice  and  James 
Egan,  North  Bangor.  James  Dean, 
Ithaca,  took  the  reserve  senior  and 
reserve  grand  championships  with 
a  two-year-old  Blonde  daughter. 
Ella  O.  Fiske,  Newark  Valley,  had 
the  Jersey  junior  champion  with  an 
Eclipse  daughter. 

Glenn  C.  Porter,  Watertown,  owned 
the  senior  and  grand  champion 
Aryshire  as  well  as  the  reserve 
senior  and  reserve  grand  champion. 
The  former  was  a  nine-year-old 
Charm  daughter  while  the  latter  was 
a  Laird  daughter.  George  Evans, 
Georgetown,  exhibited  a  Gold  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  Ayrshire  junior  champion¬ 
ship. 

In  the  Brown  Swiss  breed,  Stewart 
Benedict  showed  a  junior  yearling 
Pearson  daughter  which  was  named 
both  junior  champion  and  grand 
champion.  A  Trusty  daughter  owned 
by  Orrin  S.  Brooks,  Morrisville,  was 
senior  and  reserve  grand  champion 
Brown  Swiss. 

The  Junior  Showmanship  Contest 
found  a  record  high  number  of  119 
entries  under  21  years  of  age.  The 
judges  awarded  James  Dean,  Ithaca, 
the  C.  Hadley  Smith  Junior  Show¬ 
manship  Trophy  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  among  all  contestants.  Dean 
was  also  designated  the  Jersey  breed 
winner.  Top  junior  showman  for  the 
Holstein  breed  was  Sylvia  Patchen, 
Locke.  For  the  Ayrshire  breed,  it 
was  Warren  Hensel,  Batavia,  and  for 
the  Guernsey  breed,  Roland  Ripley, 
Cortland.  Ronald  Marshall,  Genoa, 
took  top  honors  with  the  Brown 
Swiss  breed. 

The  final  event  of  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  parade  of  185  daughters 
of  38  NYABC  bulls.  Maurice  W. 
Johnson,  manager  of  the  Cooperative, 
explained  the  dairy  characteristics 
being  transmitted  by  each  bull.  Free 
milk  was  supplied  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Each  day,  eight  district  prizes  of 
household  appliances  were  awarded 
as  well  as  one  daily  $400  value  grand 
appliance  prize.  Friday’s  grand  prize 
winner  was  Irvin  Clark,  Fulton,  while 
the  Saturday  winner  was  Fred 

Brackett,  Ballston  Spa. 

Bion  Carpenter 
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What's  New  with  Pigs? 

By  DAMON  CATRON 


HE  hog  business  is  one  of 
the  phases  of  American 
agriculture  which  is  under¬ 
going  an  economic  revolu¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time. 
Today’s  close  feeding  ratios 
_  I  are  forcing  the  hog  pro¬ 
ducer  to  become  more  efficient. 

Many  factors  affect  the  profits  of 
the  livestock  producer:  breeding, 
nutrition,  housing  and  equipment,  di¬ 
sease  control,  labor,  capital  and  mar¬ 
keting.  The  profits  of  the  livestock 
producer  are  largely  affected  by  his 
managerial  ability  to  coordinate  these 
various  factors  that  affect  profits. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  know¬ 
how  which  is  ready  to  be  applied  in 
the  hog  feedlot  today.  Much  progress 


In  life-cycle  feeding  of  swine,  50  to 
55  pounds  of  a  16  per  cent  grower 
ration  helps  bring  pigs  to  50  pounds 
of  weight  at  eight  weeks.  They  make 
a  pound  gain  for  each  1.85  pounds  of 
feed. 

has  been  made  in  the  various  fields 
of  research  which  affect  the  efficiency 
of  production.  The  most  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  But  the  application  of  many 
of  the  new  findings  in  nutrition  is 
being  held  up  by  lack  of  skill  or 
know-how  in  management  and  a  lack 
of  proper  housing  and  equipment. 
It  is  time  that  hog  producers  realize 
that  they  cannot  substitute  drugs  in 
a  feed  bag,  or  shots  from  a  needle 
for  proper  management. 

Results  of  Research 

We  know  more  now  in  the  field 
of  nutrition  than  we  can  apply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inadequacy  of  manage¬ 
ment,  housing,  equipment  and  di¬ 
sease  control.  Here  are  some  of  the 
new  things  in  nutrition  research 
awaiting  application  on  a  broad 
scale.  First,  let  us  take  silage  for 
sows.  Research  at  the  Iowa  and  Pur¬ 
due  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  indicates  that  a  hog  producer 
can  cut  his  pig  cost  in  half  by  feed¬ 
ing  sows  silage  during  pregestation 
and  gestation.  Of  course,  the  silage 
has  to  be  supplemented;  but  what  is 
the  limiting  factor  for  the  application 
of  this?  Volume!  Many  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  have  only  15  or  20  sows, 
whereas  it  takes  50  to  100  before  a 
man  can  afford  to  make  silage.  If  he 
is  feeding  cattle,  then  silage  for  sows 
is  a  natural.  The  size  of  the  sow  herd 
limits  the  application  of  this  one 
very  important  cost-cutting  feeding 
practice. 

Second,  we  are  confident  that  the 
earlier  weaning  of  baby  pigs  has 
many  advantages.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  hog  producer  is 
equipped  with  the  right  kind  of  man¬ 
agement  and  housing  to  be  able  to 
apply  this  new  money-making  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  operations.  The  raising 
of  pigs  on  sows  for  so  long  has  caused 
the  hog  producer  to  follow  the  same 
old  inefficient  methods.  The  broiler 
business  would  never  have  developed 
to  the  high  state  of  efficiency  in 
which  it  is  today  if  we  were  still 
trying  to  run  it  on  an  old  setting 
hen  basis. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  can  successfully 
wean  baby  pigs  early.  We  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  developed  dry  rations  for 
weaning  baby  pigs  as  early  as  seven 
days  of  age  or  five  pounds  of  body- 
weight.  These  rations  are  practical. 


Of  course,  they  cost  more  than  ra¬ 
tions  for  older  growing-finishing 
pigs.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  baby  pig  is  a  very  efficient 
feed  converter.  He  only  needs 
around  three  to  five  pounds  of  this 
highly  fortified  specialized  dry  pig 
pre-starter  to  convert  him  from 
nursing  his  mother  to  eating  dry 
rations. 

By  feeding  silage  to  sows,  we  can 
cut  pig  costs  in  half  at  farrowing 
time.  We  can  save  on  raising  baby 
pigs  by  early  weaning.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  applying  the  results  of 
sound  research  in  order  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  hog  production. 

Future  of  the  Hog  Business 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
hog  business?  The  soundest  ap¬ 
proach  in  looking  ahead  is  to  study 
the  past,  analyze  the  present,  then 
predict  the  future.  But  first  of  all, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  that  all  these 
predicted  changes  will  be  gradual, 
not  revolutionary  or  overnight;  but 
they  are  and  will  be  occurring.  We 
are  going  to  see  the  development 
and  application  of  scientific  breeding, 
along  with  progeny  testing  of  boars. 
Controlled  environment  will  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Smart  hog  producers  have  found 
that  animals  do  best  in  comfortable, 
clean  surroundings.  Research  is  also 
supporting  this.  Many  environmental 
stress  factors,  such  as  extremes  in 
heat,  cold,  humidity,  light,  noise,  di¬ 
sease,  parasites — even  the  attitude  of 
the  man  himself — affect  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  pigs  to  rations.  A  con¬ 
trolled  production  environment  can 
go  a  long  way  to  reduce  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  disease  and  to  improve 
gains  and  feed  efficiency.  Poor  man¬ 
agement  has  caused  many  good  pigs 
or  good  rations  to  look  poor.  We 
will  see  the  development  of  modern 
life-cycle  housing  and  equipment 
and  the  greater  use  of  the  concrete 
drylot.  As  our  population  grows  and 
our  cities  grow,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  find  more  places  to  put  more 
houses  and  factories,  and  we  will 
have  less  land  to  till.  It  is  going  to 


DETECTOS 

New  BLACK  milk  filter  disc 


TITIS 


made  easy 


Sows  self-fed  bulky  rations  at  Iowa 
State  College  had  the  number  of 
their  pigs  go  up  from  8.3  to  11.5  per 
litter. 

force  us  into  the  same  picture  which 
we  see  in  Europe  today,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pigs  on  concrete  from  farrow¬ 
ing  to  market. 

Sows  of  the  future  are  headed  for 
“salads”  (less  grain),  trimmer  figures 
and  bigger  litters  weaned  early.  Re¬ 
search  shows  that  the  quantitative 
nutritional  requirements  of  preg¬ 
nancy  are  not  great,  but  that  the 
qualitative  requirements  are  exact¬ 
ing.  Many  hog  producers  have  been 
over-feeding  their  sows,  especially  on 
energy  (grain),  getting  poor  concep¬ 
tion  and  difficulty  in  farrowing.  So 
the  future  of  sow  feeding  will  be 
based  largely  on  forage  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  hay  or  silage  in  the  Winter 
— properly  supplemented,  of  course. 

The  specialized  hog  production  of 
the  future  will  be  multiple  farrow¬ 
ing  from  three  to  six  times  a  year. 
This  will  help  iron  out  the  peaks  and 
valleys  in  hog  receipts  and  prices, 
stabilize  the  hog  business,  and  bring 


DETECTOS  is  a  BLACK  milk  filter  disc.  Developed  and 
perfected  after  many  months  of  research  and  testing  — 
it  is  designed  not  only  to  filter  milk,  but  to  help  you  to 
discover  signs  of  possible  mastitis  in  your  herd  early. 

Mastitis  is  indicated  in  its  early  stages  by  “White  Flakes” 
in  the  milk.  Against  the  black  of  DETECTOS,  these  white 
flakes  show  up  sharply — can  be  easily  detected.  Infection  in 
the  herd  can  be  spotted  early.  Steps  can  be  taken  promptly 
to  prevent  spreading  and  to  cure. 

There’s  no  extra  work  involved  —  no  special  handling. 
DETECTOS  will  not  harm  milk  —  function  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  regular  disc  —  best  of  all  cost  nothing  extra. 

A  generous  quantity  of  DETECTOS  is  now  included  in 
each  box  of  Perfection  and  Perfection  DUBL-CHEM  milk 
filter  discs,  when  specified.  Get  a  supply. 

See  your  dealer  or  ask  your  milk  plant  for  the  whole 
story.  Or  write  us  direct  for  FREE  samples. 


SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO.  •  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


September  1,  1956 
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Get  Top  Milk  Production 

SAVE  TIME  and  LABOR 


Use  ROTO  SALT  Blocks  and 
ROTO  LIFETIME  Molded  Holders 


NO  RUST 

SANITARY 

• 

WILL 

ALWAYS 

TURN 

FREELY 

Easily 

Installed  on 
Standard 
Stanchions 
Or  Flat 
Surface 


See  Your  Dealer  or  Send  for  Folder 

ROTO  SALT  CO. 

UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


SEE  OUR  DISPLAY  at 


N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR 

FARM  MACHINERY  BUILDING 
SPACE  NO.  15 


EASTERN  STATES 
EXPOSITION 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  BUILDING 
SPACE  NO.  9 


GST  THE  BEST 
INCONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSWNE 


•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•LONG  LIVED  — 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  l.fe. 

•  SAVE  MONE  Y— 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


i 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


i  BOX  528  RC 

( 

j  Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos.  S 

i  j 

J  NAME  .  I 

I  \ 

|  ADDRESS  .  • 

I 


|  CITY  . 


MAKE  GRAIN 
HANDLING 


EASIER 


HAftCC  ELEVATORS 

Write  for  complete  specifications 
and  low  prices. 

J.W.  HANCE  MFG.CO. 

WESTKRVILLE,  OHIO 


CHANGE  TO 


CALF-PAB 


...AND  SAVE! 


NEW!  3f2- Rage  Calf 

Manual,  and  Guide.  tt&tY 
Raising  Young  Animals 

Write  Today  for  your  Copy! 


same 


Main  Plant  l  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL  Des  Moines,  la.  Nompa,  Idaho 


Sterling  Research  Corp., 


BEST 

by 

TEST 

“Early  Detection’’ 
may  save  a  good 
cow.  Sold  all  over 
the  World.  50 
Brom  Thymol  Mas¬ 
titis  Detectors  for 
$1.00.  Sole  Mfgs. 
Sidway  Bldg.,  Buffalos,  N.  Y. 


Drum  If  INC  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators. 
nCVULVinu  Heavy  Gal.  Steel.  All  Sizes.  Saves 
Fuel.  Prevents  Fires,  Back  Draft  and  Creosote. 

Stapaizes  Oil  Burners.  Catalog  Free. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


MILK  NOW. 


PAY  LATER  with  HINMAN’S 
Sane-Line  Milking  System 


With  Hinman’s  “Milk  Now.  .  .  Pay  Later 
plan  you  can  have  the  most  modern 
milking  equipment  available.  For  full 
details  on  trade-in  and  easy  terms, 
send  attached  coupon. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
DEPT.  R,  BOX  360,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Name 


Address 


Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Low-Vacuum  |  City  . .  State. 

Milkers.sEE  H  ,  N  jy,  A  *  s  STREAMLINED  MILKERS  IN  ACTION 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  —  FAR  1  EQUIPMENT  BUILDING 


in  a  hog  check  (just  like  the  milk 
check)  more  often.  For  years,  feeder 
calves  and  lambs  have  been  produced 
on  the  western  ranges  and  been 
brought  to  the  corn-belt  feedlots  for 
feeding  out.  Specialization  has  or  is 
taking  place  in  the  case  of  all  meat, 
milk,  and  egg-producing  animals  with 
one  exception — swine!  All  indications 
point  toward  specialization  coming  in 
the  hog  business.  Why?  Because  it 
is  a  business  that  takes  a  25  per  cent 
loss  at  the  beginning  (death  loss  in 
baby  pigs)  and  requires  over  four 
pounds  of  concentrated  feed  per 
pound  of  gain,  yet  muddles  through 
with  a  profit.  We  will  see  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  life-cycle  feeding.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  carcass  grading  and 
better  methods  of  pork  merchandis¬ 
ing  must  also  come  if  pork  is  going 
to  hold  its  own  at  the  meat  counter 
for  the  housewife’s  dollar. 

The  basic  principles  of  life-cycle 
swine  feeding  show  that  the  period 
from  farrowing  to  50  pounds  is  the 
nutritionally  most  critical  period.  It 
is  during  the  period  that  the  best 


possible  rations  are  needed.  If  the 
pig  is  fed  right  from  farrowing  to 
50  pounds,  one  can  safely  economize 
in  feeding  on  both  ends  of  life  cycle, 
namely,  with  sows  during  pregesta¬ 
tion  and  gestation,  and  with  growing¬ 
finishing  hogs  from  50  pounds  to 
market. 

The  future  of  sow  feeding  will  be 
based  largely  on  forage  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  hay  or  silage  in  the  Winter. 
Use  of  pasture  and  silage  makes  it 
possible  to  safely  economize  during 
this  period  of  the  life-cycle.  In¬ 
creased  volume  (herd  size)  on  farms 
will  encourage  silage  feeding  to  sows 
and  the  development  of  machinery 
for  easy  silage  handling.  By  going 
from  a  self-fed  bulky  ration  to  a 
properly  supplemented  silage  feed¬ 
ing  program,  we  have  increased  our 
pigs  saved  per  litter  at  the  end  of 
a  week  of  age  from  8.3  to  11.5.  And 
we  can  cut  our  pig  cost  at  farrowing 
time  by  at  least  one-third,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  half,  depending  upon  the 
labor  required  and  mechanization  of 
the  silage  feeding  operation. 


Still  another  long-standing  ad¬ 
ministration  policy  has  been  tossed 
on  the  junk  heap  with  absolutely  no 
advance  notice  or  fanfare.  The  policy 
change  was  wrapped  up  in  an  in¬ 
nocuous  press  release  which  said 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  give  financial  aid  to  expand 
state  tree  nurseries  and  to  establish 
new  ones. 

The  cooperative  Federal-State  tree 
planting  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  shared  the  costs 
of  establishing  the  state  nurseries 
which,  in  turn,  provided  low  cost 
seedlings  to  farmers  and  small  land- 
owners,  also  hired  expert  foresters  to 
advise  the  farmers  on  how  to  make 
the  most  profit  out  of  their  woods. 
This  pi'ogram  was  subject  to  a  prun¬ 
ing  operation  early  in  the  current 
administration  so  that  commercial 
nurseries  could  step  in.  Shortly, 
there  were  some  complaints  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  seedlings. 

Now  the  administration  has  set 
the  machinery  in  motion  for  a  gi¬ 
gantic  soil  bank  program,  one  part 
of  which — the  long-term  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  which  aims  to  retire 
marginal  lands  from  crop  and  live- 
jstock  production  on  something  like  a 
j  permanent  basis — leans  heavily  on 
tree  planting.  The  built-in  dilemma 
in  this  situation  is  “where  to  get  the 
trees.” 

The  USDA  says  that  it  will  expand 
the  state  tree  nurseries,  but  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  it  will  take  at  least  two 
years  before  enough  seedlings  can 
be  produced  to  carry  out  the  aims 
of  its  soil  bank. 

***** 

USDA  is  rushing  out  to  the  States 
and  counties  details  about  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program.  The 
short-term  acreage  reserve  program 
which  aims  to  take  good  land  out  of 
production  of  surplus  crops  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis  has  already  withdrawn 
some  10  million  acres.  Now  the  De¬ 
partment  wants  farmers  to  consult 
their  county  ASC  committees  for  de¬ 
tails  about  the  long-range  program. 

The  Department  will  pay  varying 
amounts  for  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  practices  on  marginal  land, 
up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost.  It  will 
also  pay  a  national  average  rental 
of  $10  per  year  per  acre,  with  the 
rental  varying  not  only  from  State 
to  State,  but  also  county  to  county. 
Generally,  the  minimum  acreage  to 
be  accepted  under  the  program  will 
be  five  acres,  but  if  trees  are  avail¬ 
able  and  are  to  be  planted,  USDA 
will  accept  as  little  as  two  acres. 

Contracts  will  range  from  three 
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to  10  years,  depending  on  whether 
the  land  is  to  have  cover  crops  es¬ 
tablished,  or  10  to  15  years  in  the 
case  of  land  planted  to  trees.  Dead¬ 
line  for  participation  in  the  1956 
conservation  reserve  program  is  Oct. 
15,  while  farmers  can  sign  up  for 
the  1957  program  until  March  15, 
1957. 

***** 

Cattle  industry  representatives 
were  optimistic  because  of  recent 
improvement  in  cattle  market  prices, 
but  asked  USDA  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  situation  and  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  undertake  an  emergency 
beef-buying  program  in  the  event  of 
another  slump.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  USDA  to  consider  the  cat¬ 
tle  situation  in  view  of  the  heavy 
marketing  period  ahead. 

Another  meeting  with  the  Turkey 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  pro¬ 
duced  almost  the  same  results.  The 
turkey  people,  who  were  also  gratified 
that  their  product  has  been  moving 
into  consumption  at  a  good  rate,  were 
also  facing  an  imminent  heavy  move¬ 
ment  to  market,  but  also  urged  the 
government  to  be  alert  to  buy  tur¬ 
keys  for  such  outlets  as  the  school 
lunch  program  if  necessary  to 
stabilize  the  market. 

The  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  meanwhile,  printed  a  report 
on  a  15-month  meat  merchandising 
campaign,  “one  of  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  and  successful  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  20-year  history  of  cooperating 
with  farmers”  which  turned  the  1955 
livestock  marketing  crisis  into  “bel¬ 
ter  meat  eating  consumers  and  high¬ 
er  returns  to  producers.”  The  report 
is  called  “It  Didn’t  Just  Happen.” 

Harry  Lando 


G.  W.  Buckingham 


Clarence  E.  Felker  of  Madbury, 
N.  H.,  demonstrates  the  proper  way 
to  shear  a  sheep  at  the  Summer 
School  Project  in  Cataumet,  Mass,, 
sponsored  by  the  Animal  Rescue 
League  of  Boston. 
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Improving  the 

The  geneticist  would  tell  us  that 
many  or  all  of  our  fancy  poultry 
breeds  and  bantams  could  be  vastly 
improved  in  laying  ability  with  little 
or  no  real  loss  in  beauty.  But  some 
breeders  have  tried  this  by  means  of 
trapnesting  and  breeding  from  the 
best  layers  without  much  improve¬ 
ment.  If  in  a  large  sampling  no  hen 
could  be  found  that  laid  as  many  as 
150  eggs  per  year,  it  would  show  that 
the  six  or  eight  inherited  characteris¬ 
tics  needed  for  high  egg  production 
simply  were  not  present  in  the 
breed.  Perhaps  the  breed  originated 
in  someone’s  back  yard  or  farm  in 
the  1800’s  or  earlier  from  a  few 
mediocre  birds. 

To  get  the  genes  or  chromosomes 
needed  for  hens  to  average  more 
than  200  eggs  per  year,  with  individ¬ 
uals  going  over  300  eggs,  careful 
outcrossing  and  several  years  of 
patient  breeding  must  be  carried  on. 
If  your  favorite  variety  is  lai'ge,  a 
few  of  your  cockerels  could  be 
mated  to  high  production  hens  or 
crosses  from  well-known,  contest¬ 
winning  strains.  Among  the  best  are 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Reds, 
Barred  or  White  Rocks,  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

You  would  need  several  cockerels 
of  the  large  breeds  or  crosses  to 
mate  to  the  small  bantam  hens  for 
fertility.  After  a  few  weeks  of  breed¬ 
ing,  these  five  or  six-month-old  cock¬ 
erels  could  be  eaten.  Several  years 
of  patience  and  regular  banding  and 
trapnesting  of  pullets  would  then  be 
needed.  At  the  end  of  the  laying 
season,  hatch  several  chicks  from 
your  top  layers  to  furnish  young 
breeding  males  for  Spring.  This 
must  be  done  during  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  when  recessives  show  up  and 
many  characteristics  of  the  mixed 
breeds  are  separately  sorted  out. 

Bases  For  Selection 

You  can  save  birds  that  stai't  lay¬ 
ing  extremely  early  and  that  keep 
right  at  it  in  cold  weather.  Others  to 
keep  are  perhaps,  those  that  lay 
heavily  for  12-14  months,  are  not 
broody,  lay  very  large  eggs,  and 
feather  very  early.  You  must  use, 
of  course,  only  those  with  the  kind 
of  comb,  feathers,  legs,  size  and  color 
you  want.  By  discarding  the  poorest 
hens,  by  saving  cockerels  of  the 
right  type  from  top  producers,  and 
progeny  testing,  in  several  years  or 
generations  one  should  be  able  to 
perfect  a  superior  production-bred 
strain  of  the  bantam  breed  he  likes 
best. 

In  crossbreeding,  the  bantam 
rooster  is  too  small  to  mate  to  large- 
breed  hens  unless  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  is  used.  Therefore,  the  large 
breed  male  is  used  to  create  new 
bantam  varieties.  Geneticists  who 
have  studied  and  experimented  with 
this  question  believe  that  bantams 


Fancy  Breeds 

have  four  pairs  of  genes  that  are 
responsible  for  bringing  them  down 
to  the  small  weight  of  about  20 
ounces  fully  grown.  If  these  genes 
need  to  be  in  pairs  for  full  effective¬ 
ness  to  continue  the  pure  breed,  a 
mathematical  proportion  of  1  to  16 
results.  Only  one  bird  in  approxi¬ 
mately  this  number  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  bantam  in  the  second  genera¬ 
tion.  If  we  regard  color  and  some 
other  features,  the  bird  also  has 
some  16  other  pairs  of  chromosomes 
— one  of  each  pair  from  each  parent 
— largely  going  to  waste  unless  they 
contain  desired  egg-laying  qualities 
from  top  laying  breeds. 

If  the  poultry  breeder  has  only 
two  and  one-half  or  three  and  one- 
half  pairs  of  these  bantam  chromo¬ 
somes  in  any  one  bird  in  the  second 
generation — as  shown  by  its  size,  he 
would  breed  a  flock  of  rather  small 
selected  birds,  discarding  the  larger 
ones.  By  the  third  generation,  the 
sorting  or  reshuffling  process  of 
heredity  would  provide  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  proportion  of  pure,  or  nearly 
pure,  bantams  to  breed  from. 

Trapnesting  Is  Part  of  Plan 

I  would  also  suggest  continued 
trapnesting  of  medium  and  small 
hens  to  try  to  discover  very  high 
production — 250  or  more  eggs,  if 
possible — in  a  few  who  will  furnish 
late-bred  young  cockerels  for  the 
next  year.  Many  different  cockerels 
should  be  used  to  be  sure  of  getting 
some  of  the  right  qualities  into  the 
flock. 

In  some  crosses,  aside  from  egg 
production,  far  less  trouble  would 
result  than  in  bantams.  In  the  me¬ 
dium-sized  Mediterranean  breeds  the 
White  Leghorn  cross  should  furnish 
heavy  production  factors  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  and  later  generations 
the  desired  colors  could  be  brought 
back  and  poor  breeders  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  bantam  breeder  might 
not  like  his  mongrel-looking  flock 
for  a  few  generations,  but  that  is  the 
way  many  of  our  now  beautiful 
breeds  got  started.  In  a  cross  of  a 
feather-legged  White  Lanshan  with 
Silver-laced  Wyandottes,  we  found 
feather-legged  offspring  of  solid 
black  color.  The  white  of  the  Lan¬ 
shan  was  recessive  or  hidden  in  the 
half-breed  while  the  white  part  of 
the  silver-laced  bird  was  also  reces¬ 
sive;  only  black  was  left.  Of  course, 
another  generation  would  have 
sorted  out  rather  definite  propor¬ 
tions  of  clean-legged,  feather-legged, 
white,  laced  or  black  birds  as  de¬ 
sired.  - 

A  cross  of  high-production  Barred 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmans  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  latter  breed 
as  well  as  in  some  other  heavy  black 
and  white  breeds.  Trouble  in  breed¬ 
ing  with  high-production  Reds  could 


Progressive  Poultry  Farmer 
Uses  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


to  Finance  His  Business 
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Mr.  A.  J.  (Jack)  Smith  of  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  has  35 
acres  of  husking  corn  which  he  uses  in  rations  for 
his  3500  layers.  A  regular  egg  route  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  area  provides  a  ready  retail  market  for  part 
of  his  production.  Mr.  Smith  has  used  Coopera¬ 
tive  Farm  Credit  for  many  years  serving  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  local  Production  Credit 
Association  in  1939.  He  has  a  great  interest  in 
young  people  and  is  very  active  in  community 
affairs,  having  been  instrumental  in  raising  money 
to  build  the  Valatie  town  library. 


For  full  information  — 
see  your  local  associations  or  write: 

Dept.  R-90,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


Introducing  .... 

CLYDE’S  Life  Span  Dairy 

Feeds  and  Hormolac 

The  most  dramatic  development  for  dairy  cattle 
feeding  in  decades  ...  20  —  25%  more  milk  — 
.2  —  .3  higher  fat  test. 

For  detailed  information 
see  your  Clyde  dealer 
or  mail  attached  coupon 

CLYDE  MILLING  CORP.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 
“Serving  the  Northeast  with  Quality  Feeds” 


Write  TODAY  for  FREE  Folder 

CLYDE  MILLING  CORP.  I 

Dept.  E,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  Clyde  Life  Span  j 


Feeding  Program.  No  obligation. 


Name 


Address 


.J 


FENCE  FUNNIES 


September  1,  1956 
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i  The  rugged 


PUMP 


f©r  rugged  jobs 


Yes,  for  ruggedness  you  can’t  beat  a  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  pump.  Take  Universal’s  new  jet  water 
systems,  for  instance.  There’s  only  one  mov¬ 
ing  part,  and  it’s  above  ground.  No  mecha¬ 
nism  in  the  well  to  break  down. 

Assures  years  of  dependable  per¬ 
formance. 


You’ll  save  on  power,  too.  Uni- 
versals  pump  more  water  than 
other  pumps  their  size.  Wide 
variety  of  models  for  deep  or 
shallow  wells  to  meet  your  spe¬ 
cific  needs.  Send  coupon  for  full 
details. 


UNIVERSAL  Mf9.  Co. 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  name  of  local  dealer  and  free  S 

a  folders  on _ household  water  systems,  a 

a  - irrigation  pumps  Depth  of  my  well  is  a 

a  about _ feet.  a 


I  Name _ 

J  Address_ 


a 

a 

a 


Your  best 
price 
support! 

...  a  new 


CRAINE 

SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 


BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  916  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Makes  Life  Worth  Living 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 

(A  Piper  Brace  Product) 

Pat.  No.  2606651 


Right  or  Left 
Side 

$495 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run.  swim, 
dance.  lift  things!  Work,  play, 
sleep,  even  bathe  wearing  Rupture- 
Easer.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds 
reducible  inguinal  rupture  in  place 
without  gouging.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands  I  NO  FITTING.  Merely  ad¬ 
just  back  lacing  and  leg  straps,  snap 
in  front!  Give  measurement  around 
lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state  right, 
left  side  or  double.  Postage  prepaid 
except  C.O.D.'s.  Delay  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous  1  Order  today! 


Over  1.000.000  Grateful  Users! 

10-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  Back! 


Double  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

$5.95  811  Wyandotte.  Dept  RY96 Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

6000  Hanson  Mount  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March  &  April  Hatched  Pullets.  All 
Pullets  Hatched  from  my  own  stock.  Raised 
on  Free  range.  All  Healthy,  Vigorous  Pullets 
at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.  Box  R,  Sergeantsvil le,  N.  J. 

- BABY  CHICKS  S7.95  —  100  C.  O.  D.  - 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  H  A M  PSH  I R  ES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM. 
_ BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA, _ 

PEAFOWL:  Blue  and  Black  Shouldered.  1955  Pairs 

$30:  1954  Pairs  Will  Breed  1956,  $45  Pair. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


DON’T  SACRIFICE  Yearling  Hens!  Free  Bulletin  — 
“Keep  layers  five  years.  Produce  more  large,  hard 
shell  eggs  economically,  240  healthy  birds  can  earn 
$1,000  yearly.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
•JX*-*-*  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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be  corrected  because  of  the  many 
red  to  yellowish  color  factors  in¬ 
volved.  Some  of  us  would  like  to 
see  the  beautiful  large  Partridge  Co¬ 
chin  rebuilt  for  egg-laying,  presum¬ 
ably  by  using  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
or  perhaps  Red-Rock  cross  hens.  In 
spite  of  external  differences  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  these  breeds  are  very 
closely  related  and  go  back  to  some 
of  the  same  Asiatic  ancestry  where 
clean-legged  and  f  e  a  t  h  e  r-legged 


heavy  birds  were  often  kept  to¬ 
gether. 

There  are  problems.  Not  every¬ 
thing  can  be  put  into  all  birds  or 
breeds.  But  once  good  crossings  are 
made,  they  should  be  adhered  to  for 
many  years.  Perhaps  some  readers 
have  tried  this  with  some  success 
and  will  give  us  their  results  to 
date.  Ralph  Iobst 

Pennsylvania 


Minimum  Wages  Not 
for  Poultry  Farms 

A  complete  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  pay  exemption  is  available 
for  poultry  raisers  and  egg  produc¬ 
ers  whose  employees  are  engaged  in 
so-called  agriculture.  “Agriculture” 
includes  the  raising  of  poultry  and 
any  “practices  performed  by  a 
farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident 
to  or  in  conjunction  with  such  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  including  prepara¬ 
tion  for  market,  delivery  to  storage 
or  to  market,  or  to  carriers  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  market.”  The  exemption 
can  apply  to  employees  engaged  in 
the  feeding,  breeding  and  general 
care  of  poultry  or  the  production  of 
eggs,  no  matter  where  they  work. 
For  instance,  employees  of  a  hatch¬ 
ery  producing  eggs  are  exempt  even 
though  the  hatchery  might  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  city. 

The  dollar  -  per  -  hour  minimum 
wage  became  effective  last  March 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Amendments  of  1955.  Under  these, 
overtime  pay  would  be  continued  at 
“time  and  a  half”  for  all  hours 
worked  over  40  per  week.  They  fur¬ 
ther  establish  minimum  age  of  16 
years  for  most  jobs,  with  a  few  all 
right  for  14-year-olds.  Employees 
must  be  18  years  old  to  legally  work 
in  so-called  “hazardous”  occupations. 

Newell  Brown 

(Under  the  Federal  Wage-Hour 
Law,  farm  workers  “who  cultivate 
the  soil  or  grow  or  harvest  crops,  or 
who  raise  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing 
animals  or  poultry,  are  exempt  .  .  . 
from  the  minimum  wage  and  over¬ 
time  provisions.  Those  doing  this 
work  in  greenhouses,  nurseries,  and 
hatcheries  are  included  in  the  ex¬ 
emption.”  Children  who  work  for 
their  parents  on  their  own  farm  are 
exempted  from  child  labor  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law.  They  are  also 
exempt  from  the  provisions  when  do¬ 
ing  farm  work  for  others  outside  of 
scheduled  school  hours. — Ed.) 


When  to  Market 
Broilers 

For  farmers  who  grow  only  one 
batch  of  broilers  a  year,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  feed  and  broiler 
prices  almost  completely  determines 
the  best  weight  at  which  to  market 
them,  according  to  USDA  Econom¬ 
ists  P.  L.  Hansen  and  R.  L.  Migheli. 
Chicks  raised  on  $5.00  feed  return 
the  most  money  over  direct  costs 
if  the  birds  are  sold  at  3.75  pounds 
for  a  25-cent  price  and  4.25  pounds 
for  30  cents,  they  say.  For  a  grower 
operating  the  entire  year,  however, 
the  most  profitable  weights  depend 
on  the  amount  of  labor  and  space 
available.  If  labor  is  limited,  they 
have  found  it  will  usually  pay  to 
finish  broilers  at  3.25  to  3.5  pounds, 
depending  on  whether  the  price  is 
25  or  30  cents  a  pound.  This  would 
take  75  to  80  days  of  feeding  and 
would  allow  the  grower  to  turn  out 
four  batches  a  year.  If  space  limits 
the  number  of  birds  raised,  however, 
a  2.5-pound  finish  would  bring  the 
highest  return  on  a  25-cent  market. 
But  a  2.25-pound  broiler  may  bring 
highest  profits  at  30  cents,  according 
to  the  economists,  because  this  would 
allow  a  sixth  batch  of  chicks  to  be 
started  in  a  single  year. 


Waterfowl  a  Feature  at 
Topsfield  Fair 

An  important  feature  at  this  year’s 
Topsfield,  Mass.,  Fair,  described  as 
“the  oldest  agricultural  fair  in  the 
country,”  will  be  a  large  waterfowl 
exhibit  for  which  the  American 
Waterfowl  Assn,  will  offer  its  es¬ 
teemed  “gold  band”  awards.  The 
waterfowl  will  have  enlarged  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  expanding  poultry 
building;  their  space  being  a  pen 
120  feet  long. 


The  Darkening  Shore 


As  I  walked  by  the  darkening  shore, 
All  the  Pekins  were  resting  there, 
But  the  Mallards,  alert  in  the  lake, 
Had  an  eye  to  the  land  and  air. 

Both  had  known  human  bounty  of 
grain, 

And  the  bread  that  the  children 
bring, 

But  the  wild  ones  alone  were  awake, 
And  still  restive  of  web  and  wing. 


And  I  pondered,  upon  my  way, 
Since  they  both  hold  security  dear, 
What  the  price  of  the  tame  bird’s 
trust? 

What  the  profit  of  wild  ones  fear? 

(As  the  Mallards  belong  to  the  skies, 
So  the  Pekins  are  slaves  to  men; 
For  the  one,  sudden  death  as  he 
flies, 

For  the  other,  the  fattening  pen.) 
—  By  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost — long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  S  t  a  r  t  ed 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
for  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  read.v-to-lay. 
You'll  be  surprised  at 
bow  little  these  super¬ 
quality  birds  will  cost 
you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  in  our  36  years 
in  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Red  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

• — Wli.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive,  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1956  PICTURE 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 


HALL  BROS. 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  for  your  copy  today l 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  H I  -QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 


TOP  lnecJ„I„  BREEDER 

At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  New  low 
summer  prices.  Write  for 
free  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog. 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
OUR  41st  YEAR 
130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Get  >2  to  >3  More 

Per  Case  of  Eggs  With 

STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  of  the  year 

STERN  BROS.  HATCHERY,  S.  VINELAND,  N.J. 


ALUMINUM  WATERPROOF  ROOF  COATING 

Apply  any  type  roof,  cooler  under  roof  10-15  degrees. 
$2.83  gallon,  plus  postage  70  cents.  M.  O.  with  order 
MFGR.  JONES  PAINT  CO.,  ROME,  NEW  YORK 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


To  Cull  or  Not  to  Cull 

My  wife  and  I  have  read  and  re¬ 
read  your  article  on  culling  and 
profits,  and  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion. 
The  problem  of  culling,  because  of 
labor  inconvenience,  is  a  permanent 
and  disconcerting  one  to  us.  Your 
chart  would  indicate  that  savings  of 
feed  from  culling  are  inconsequen¬ 
tial.  However,  that  article  was 
written  some  years  ago  and  mortality 
is  not  so  high  today.  Our  culls 
seem  to  be  the  most  durable  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  flocks;  it  is  the  good 
birds  that  die  off.  The  culls,  it  would 
seem,  eat  just  enough  to  get  along. 
It  is  a  dilemma,  and  we  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  shedding  of  some  fur¬ 
ther  light  on  the  matter.  e.  j.  r. 

The  material  in  my  article  with 
respect  to  culling  is  as  applicable  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  when  the  study  was 
made  some  10  years  ago.  We  have 
not  gone  into  as  much  detail  in  fol¬ 
lowing  through  the  records  as  we  did 
originally,  but  we  have  studied  trap- 
nest  records  of  many  birds  and  are 
fully  convinced  it  is  a  grave  mistake 
to  remove  culls  during  the  first  six 
months  of  production  unless  the 
birds  are  obviously  sick.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  flocks  where  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  respiratory  di¬ 
seases  because  in  many  cases  birds 
will  stop  production  and  go  into  a 
partial  molt  when  suffering  from  a 
respiratory  disease.  Upon  recovery 
they  will  give  satisfactory  egg  pro¬ 
duction  for  months. 

Culling  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
production  year,  that  is  from  about 
June  through  November,  is  a  sound 
practice  because  birds  that  have  been 
laying  for  six  or  eight  months  and 
then  stop  laying  will  be  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  several  weeks.  If  they 
do  start  to  lay  again,  their  produc¬ 
tive  period  will  be  relatively  short 
before  they  go  into  a  complete  molt. 
You  will  find  that  culling  after  the 
month  of  March  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  practice.  Where  one  has  a  very 
large  flock  and  there  is  considerable 
labor  involved,  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  no  real  advantage  in 
culling  at  any  time,  however. 


When  to  Sell  Good  Pullets 


centrate  which  would  be  a  substitute 
for  cod  liver  oil.  If  you  have  diffi¬ 
culty  with  soft-shelled  eggs,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  question  of  in¬ 
sufficient  vitamin  D.  I  suggest  you 
check  into  two  other  conditions. 
First,  in  what  proportion  are  you 
feeding  the  mash  and  grain?  The 
laying  mash  is  designed  to  be  fed 
with  grain  at  a  level  of  50  per  cent 
mash  and  50  per  cent  grain.  If  you 
should  be  overfeeding  grain  with  a 
correspondingly  low  intake  of  mash, 
there  could  be  a  question  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  vitamin  D.  The  grain,  as  you 
know,  contains  no  vitamin  D  what¬ 
soever.  Secondly,  I  assume  you  are 
feeding  oyster  shell  or  limestone 
grit  as  a  supplement.  These  cer¬ 
tainly  are  essential  and  should  be 
in  constant  supply  because  your  mash 
formula  does  not  contain  sufficient 
calcium  to  produce  strong  egg  shells. 


Profits  in  Poultry  Farming 

How  much  did  the  average  chicken 
farmer  make  per  bird  in  1955?  On 
the  average,  how  much  did  it  cost 
him  to  raise  chickens  to  laying  age? 

New  Jersey  r.  s. 

The  average  chicken  farmer  in 
New  Jersey  probably  did  not  make 
more  than  $1.00  per  bird  for  his 
labor  during  1955  if  he  properly 
figured  all  his  expenses,  that  is, 
taxes,  depreciation,  interest  on  his 
investment  and  insurance.  If  he 
figured  only  cash  costs  such  as  feed 
and  litter,  he  may  have  had  a  return 
of  around  $2.00  a  bird. 

The  cost  of  rearing  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet  to  laying  age  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows:  cost  of  pullet 
chick,  35  cents;  cost  of  fuel  and  lit¬ 
ter,  5  cents;  cost  of  25  pounds  feed, 
$1.00;  total  cost,  $1.40;  plus  10  per 
cent  mortality,  14  cents;  for  a  gross 
cost  of  $1.54  per  bird.  You  will  note 
there  is  no  charge  for  overhead  and 
labor.  If  all  items  were  added,  the 
cost  would  be  nearer  $1.75. 


Raising  Pheasants 
Commercially 

About  how  many  ring-necked 
pheasants  must  I  raise  to  sell  at  a 
profit  of  $200  a  month  the  year 
around?  a.  e. 

Pennsylvania 


I  have  quite  a  large  flock  of  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  the  very  best,  on 
range  and,  as  I  am  retiring  Jan 
uary  1,  want  to  plan  their  sale. 
Would  it  be  better  to  sell  them  now, 
or  wait  until  December?  They  are 
three  months  old.  w.  l.  t. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  three-months-old  pullets  are 
worth  $1.25  apiece  and  will  increase 
in  value  about  25  cents  a  month  un¬ 
til  they  are  six  months  old  at  which 
time  you  should  be  able  to  get  $2.00 
for  them.  If  you  keep  them  until 
December,  they  would  have  to  be 
marketed  as  fowls  and  at  a  price  that 
might  not  bring  in  more  than  75 
cents  or  a  dollar.  Of  course,  you 
would  make  some  profit  on  the  eggs 
between  now  and  December,  but,  if 
I  were  in  your  place.  I  would  sell 
them  off  as  young  pullets  now  rather 
than  hens  in  December. 


No  Vitamin  D  in  Scratch 
Feed 

Is  there  any  cod  liver  oil  in  this 
mash  formula  I  have  been  using  for 
the  past  several  years?  For  two 
years  and  longer  I  have  been  plagued 
with  soft-shelled  eggs.  Would  you 
say  that  this  mash  is  deficient  in 
shell-producing  materials,  or  is  it  due 
to  the  strain  of  Leghorns  I  am 
using?  a.  w.  d. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  laying  mash  formula  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  vitamin  D  con- 


The  costs  involved  in  rearing 
pheasants  commercially  generally  are 
so  great  that  there  really  isn’t  any 
profit  in  the  business.  The  market 
will  not  pay  a  sufficiently  high  price 
on  a  year-round  basis  to  warrant  the 
commercial  production  of  pheasants. 
There  are  many  factors  in  manage¬ 
ment  that  must  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  before  one  can  rear  pheasants 
successfully  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  has  done  about  as  much  work  on 
game  birds  as  any  institution  in  the 
country  and  I  am  sure  they  can  give 
you  some  valuable  information.  The 
Beacon  Milling  Company,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  has  specialized  on  feed  for 
game  birds  and  has  bulletins  on 
game  bird  management  which  would 
be  of  interest.  I  recommend  that  you 
get  information  from  several  sources 
before  attempting  the  commercial 


“You’ve  been  there  two  solid  hours! 
Wot’cha  laying,  a  corner  stone?” 


September  1,  1956 


OVER  A  FULL  LAYING  SEASON  at  the  Wayne  Research  Farm,  the  new 
higher  energy  Wayne  Egg  Feeds  produced  15.4%  more  eggs  on  17.0 %  less 
feed  per  dozen  eggs  than  rations  considered  efficient  a  few  years  ago! 


Now  you  can  feed  for 

ALL  THE  EGGS 
YOUR  HENS  CAN  LAY! 


Here’s  a  new  and  different  nutri¬ 
tion  development  to  help  your 
hens  lay  to  their  f  ull  potential! 

After  hundreds  of  feeding  tests 
on  thousands  of  birds,  Wayne  Re¬ 
searchers  arrived  at  a  completely 
new  three-way  total  nutrition  bal¬ 
ance  that  can  help  you  get  all  the 
eggs  your  hens  can  lay. 

It  is  called  the  “P:AA:C”  Ratio 


P . Protein 

AA. ...... .Amino  Acids 

C . Calories 


All  these  are  delicately  balanced 
in  relation  to  each  other  to  release 
more  “energy-protein”  per  pound. 
No  single  ingredient  is  entirely 
responsible.  It  is  the  balanced  com - 


SCIENTIFICALLY  BRED  BIRDS,  fed 

the  Wayne  Way  and  skillfully  man¬ 
aged,  can  hit  profitable  new  highs 
in  your  poultry  enterprise. 


bination  that  does  the  job,  proved 
by  Wayne  three-way  tests  (chem¬ 
ical,  biological  and  farm  feeding). 
The  Wayne  “Ingredient  Quality” 
Seal  on  every  bag  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  higher  feed  efficiency. 

No  longer  need  feed  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  your  egg 
production.  Now  you  can 
feed  for  the  long,  steady 
laying  periods  that  are  so 
vital  to  your  overall  results 
and  profits. 

Your  local  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 
has  these  improved  formulations 
for  you  now,  in  the  form  that 
meets  your  needs  .  .  .  whether 
you  follow — 

...  AN  ALL-MASH  SYSTEM 

...  A  MASH  AND  CONTROLLED 
GRAIN  PLAN 

...YOUR  GRAINS  BLENDED 
WITH  CONCENTRATES 

He  also  has  special  rations  for 
Free-Choice  feeding,  for  Cage 
Layers  and  for  Breeders . 

EGG  QUALITY,  TOO!  Ask  your 
Wayne  Feed  Dealer  for  valuable 
free  handbook  on  how  to  get  more 
and  better  eggs  .  .  .  more  money 
for  them.  Also,  special  Aids  to 
Higher  Egg  Quality  at  money-sav¬ 
ing  low  prices.  See  him  now! 


PUPS 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
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Successful  hog  raisers  using  concrete 
farrowing  plants  commonly  market 
8  to  9  pigs  per  litter  .  .  .  substan¬ 
tially  more  than  average. 

A  plant  like  the  one  pictured  helps 
in  the  production  of  large,  healthy 
litters  by  providing  quarters  that  are 
dry,  sanitary  and  comfortable.  The 
concrete  masonry  walls  and  concrete 
floors  are  easy  to  clean,  require  al¬ 
most  no  upkeep.  When  located  near 
the  farmstead,  the  plant  saves  time 
and  labor  in  supplying  feed  and 
water.  It  is  simple  to  build  .  .  .  will 
pay  for  itself  through  increased  hog 
production. 

Your  concrete  products  manufac¬ 
turer,  ready  mix  concrete  producer 
or  building  supply  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  this  and  other  money¬ 
making,  money-saving  concrete  im¬ 
provements  with  you. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a 
28'  x  12'  farrowing  plant  like  this 
with  these  materials: 

FOR  FOOTINGS  AND  FLOORS 

12  Vi  cu.  yds.  ready  mix  concrete 


73  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
TY<i  cu.  yds.  sand 
10  cu.  yds.  gravel 

FOR  WALLS 

16  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
2  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 
673-8x8x16  regular  concrete  blocks 
80-8x8x16  corner  return  blocks 
34-8x8x8  corner  return  blocks 
2-8x8x48  reinforced  concrete 
door  lintels 

4-8x8x40  reinforced  concrete 
window  lintels 


Allentown,  Pa, 


MORE  PIGS 


LESS  LABOR 
with  a  concrete  farrowing  plant 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS 
AND  GARAGES 
Easily  erected *Qtiick  Deliver) 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018—- 


GET  RESULTS! 

RUPTURE  RELIEF  GUARANTEED! 

RESULTS  — OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Write  now  for  free  booklet  and 
pictures  of  rupture  care.  You 
can  be  helped  .  .  .  work  steady, 
with  low  cost,  easy-to-wear  Web 
Truss.  Thousands  satisfied. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-91 ,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
eonditian.  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 

Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.-  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


-rfie  tired ,/nan  "2 

ftet never  g&te 


DIGS 

STRAIGHT 
SIDED 
HOLES  , 


DIGGER  •  SHOVEL  •  CRANE 


MOUNTS  ON  1V2  TON  TRUCK 


•  TRENCHES 

•  EXCAVATES 

•  BUILDS 
DAMS 


p0A 

/forfev-' 


COMPLETELY 

HYDRAULIC 


FAST  CYCLING,  EASY  TO  OPERATE! 

Do  a  week’s  work  in  half  a  day! 
Trench  for  drainage,  excavate,  build 
dams  and  stock  ponds,  trench  silos 
.  .  .  hundreds  of  other  farm  jobs. 
HOPTO  is  simple,  easy,  safe  to  op¬ 
erate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outrig¬ 
gers  level  unit.  HOPTO  is  com¬ 
pletely  hydraulic! 

BACKHOE  OR  SHOVEL  BUCKET 

Wide  variety  of  attaching  units  adapts 
HOPTO  exactly  to  your  needs.  Digs 
11'  deep;  loads  into  highest  truck! 
HOPTO  models  for  wheel  or  track- 
type  tractor  mounting;  power  take¬ 
off  operated  trailer  units,  three  truck- 
mounted  models  and  complete  wheel 
and  track-mounted  units.  Get  conf- 
plete  information. 

Write  Today  for  all  the  facts! 


NORTHEASTERN  HOPTO  CO.,  INC. 

Russell  Rd.,  Rt.  20,  Westfield,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  bought  lots  on  Long  Island  over 
20  years  ago  and  paid  all  taxes  regu¬ 
larly.  A  real  estate  man  warned  me 
to  watch  out  that  I  received  my  tax 
bill  every  year  or  I  might  be  cheated 
out  of  my  lots.  I  did  not  receive 
bills  and  wrote  several  letters  ask¬ 
ing  for  them  before  I  received  an 
answer.  I  finally  was  advised  by  the 
tax  assessor  in  the  section  that  they 
were  not  using  the  same  map  any 
more  and  that  my  lots  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  new  map.  At  one  time 
they  said  they  would  pay  or  refund 
all  the  taxes  I  had  paid,  but  since 
have  refused  to  do  so.  They  claim 
these  lots  carried  a  double  assess¬ 
ment  and  I  never  did  own  any  lots. 
Can  you  help  me  in  any  way? 

a.  s. 

N.Y. 

Two  lots  I  owned  on  Long  Island 
were  sold  because  I  owed  about  $10 
in  back  taxes.  Taxes  have  been  paid 
on  this  property  for  40  years  or  more 
by  my  family.  My  father  had  bought 
these  lots  in  1909  and  willed  them  to 
me.  I  paid  all  tax  bills  as  received 
— the  last  one  in  1953.  At  the  time 
of  the  sale  the  amount  due  on  taxes 
was  about  $10.  Can  you  help  me 
settle  this  unhappy  matter?  My  at¬ 
torney  wrote  three  letters  to  them 
which  were  never  answered — one  was 
registered.  m.  b. 

Maine 

We  presented  these  complaints  to 
the  County  Treasurer.  In  one  case 
while  a  refund  would  appear  to  be 
due,  the  time  limit  had  expired  as 
the  State  of  Limitations  is  six  years 
in  New  York.  It  would  be  therefore 
necessary  to  bring  a  suit,  which 
would  require  an  attorney’s  serv¬ 
ices  and  would  be  costly.  In  the 
other  case  the  lots  offered  for  sale 
were  for  unpaid  taxes,  but  there  were 
no  bidders  and  the  county  took  over 
the  property.  Again  legal  action 
would  be  required  and  would  no 
doubt  be  expensive  and  long  drawn 
out. 


I  am  writing  for  a  friend  who 
would  like  to  know  about  Business 
Development  Company,  owned  by 
Earl  Wilson,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
They  offer  to  train  people  as  to  how 
to  address  envelopes  for  other  firms. 

New  York  f.  w. 

This  firm  has  handled  many  work- 
at-home  plans.  Among  them  are  Wil¬ 
son  Enterprises;  Wilson  Ties;  Trans¬ 
world  Imports  and  Business  Develop¬ 
ment  Service.  Mr.  Wilson  has  moved, 
and  his  present  whereabouts  are  un¬ 
known.  His  brother,  in  Minnesota, 
was  convicted  of  mail  fraud  last 
year  for  operating  a  similar  busi¬ 
ness. 


One  of  our  subscribers  has  a  three 
volume  set  of  books:  “History  of 
Southeastern  New  York.”  They 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative.  They  are  new 
and  have  never  been  used.  Original¬ 
ly  priced  at  $48.50,  the  owner  will 
reduce  the  price,  as  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  dispose  of  them. 


A  tip  to  those  who  think  that 
raising  mushrooms  will  bring  quick, 
fast  money.  We  have  been  in  this 
business  over  20  years  and  it  takes 
work  and  prayers  to  raise  a  crop, 
feed  a  family  and  pay  bills.  No 
legitimate  spawn  company  will  guar¬ 
antee  the  spawn,  but  will  replace  it 
if  it  fails  to  develop  and  you  are  a 
grower.  If  you  have  money  to  throw 
away,  O.  K.,  but  otherwise  forget 
the  mushroom  business.  It  takes  hard 
work  to  develop  a  business,  and  one 
must  start  with  a  reliable  company 
for  their  spawn.  It  will  be  money 
thrown  away  to  tie  up  with  a  buy¬ 
back  plan.  a.  f. 

Penna. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

September  15  closes  August  31 
October  6  closes  September  24 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  Increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment,  excellent  starting  salary  with  increases 
in  pay  for  length  of  employment.  Furnished 
apartments  and  boarding  house  on  farm. 
Write  full  information  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms. 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 

9-7996.  Mr,  Bernon. _ _ _ _ 

WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2,750 

per  year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance 
(room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village.  Thiells, 
New  York.  _ _ 

FARMERS  also  housemen,  handymen  who 

drive.  Steady.  Residence.  22  Buckingham 

Road,  Brooklyn  26,  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  married  man  with  college  d.  h.  train¬ 
ing  to  assist  farm  manager.  Modern  machin¬ 
ery,  excellent  housing  and  working  conditions. 
Write  in  detail  stating  age,  size  of  family, 
experience  and  when  available.  BOX  3209, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ . 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  cook;  Convent,  18 

Sisters.  Rural  New  York  City.  References 
required.  BOX  3211,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Reliable  housekeeper  (not  over 
50)  for  doctor’s  family,  two  school-age  boys, 
to  take  care  of  the  house.  Cooking  required; 
references,  Nice  private  room,  salary  $150 
monthly.  Write  Mrs.  S.  Wainapel,  Ellenville, 

New  York.  _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  knowledge  of  carpentry, 
plumbing,  etc.  Steady,  resort  hotel,  room 
and  board  provided.  Write  in  detail,  salary 
desired.  Pine  Hill  Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom,  New 

Jersey.  _ _ _ 

FARMER-Gardener-Handyman:  Under  50. 

Permanent  position.  Excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters,  4-room  cottage.  Write  in  detail  stating 
age,  size  of  family,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  when  available.  BOX  3202,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

DEPENDABLE  farmer  wanted,  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  Jersey.  Modern  house,  good  wages. 
Reply  to  River  Crest  Farm,  R.  D.,  Columbia, 
New  Jersey, _ _ _ _ 

DEPENDABLE  herdsman,  pure  bred  Holsteins. 

Top  pay.  Reply  to  River  Crest  Farm,  R.  D., 
Columbia,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  in  apple  orchard;  year 
around  job;  able  to  handle  farm  machinery. 
Box  3300,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  man  to  work  with  Holstein  herd 

and  some  outside  work;  good  house  and 
milk;  must  have  references;  located  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  New  Jersey.  Box  3301,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

OUR  representatives  are  making  more  of  the 

better  sales  than  ever  before.  If  you  want 
to  get  into  real  estate  and  are  known  for 
your  industry,  integrity,  and  businesslike 
methods  write  for  test  questions.  New  York 
and  New  England  only;  strictly  commission. 
Free  coaching,  advertising,  supplies,  if  you 
qualify.  Four  Efts,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 

New  Hampshire. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man;  barn  Work;  Surge 
machines,  Guernseys;  boy  over  sixteen;  good 
wages.  Harold  M.  Caton,  Woodbury,  Conn. 
Tel.  Congress  3-2381, _ _ 

FARMER;  Executive  type,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  grain  farm,  modern  machinery, 
good  pay  and  house  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Write  Dan  Ames,  15  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York  or  Call  BA-0772. _ _ 

COUPLE:  Modern  poultry  farm:  apartment 

furnished;  state  age,  size  of  family,  etc. 
Excellent  opportunity.  R.D.  1,  Box  457,  Mon- 
ticello,  New  York. _ 

HELP  WANTED:  Middle  aged  husband  and 

wife,  without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents 
to  small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  va¬ 
cation,  permanent.  Character  references  re¬ 
quired.  No  liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K. 
Morgan,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone 
Drums,  PArkview  3-2751.  _ 

THE  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  in  Meriden 

wants  a  married  couple  under  55  to  live  m 
a  cottage  and  supervise  a  household  of  twenty- 
five  boys.  Salary  $2940  to  $3900  for  both  man 
and  wife  with  complete  maintenance  for  $316 
per  annum'  per  person.  Liberal  vacation,  sick 
leave,  and  paid  holidays.  Early  hour  week. 
Apply  in  person  to  the  Connecticut  School  for 
Boys,  Meriden,  Connecticut,  between  9:00  a.m. 
and  12:00  a.m.  or  6:00  p.m.  and  9:00  p.m.  any 
weekday  or  write  the  State  Personnel  Director, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

BOYS  occupational  supervisor  for  Connecticut 

School  for  boys  with  some  knowledge  of 
greenhouse  and  ground  maintenance.  Room 
and  board  available  for  single  man  at  $316 
per  annum.  Write  the  State  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut  or  apply  in  person  to  the  Connecticut 
School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Connecticut,  any 
week  day  between  9:00  a.m.  and  12:00  a.m. 

or  6:00  p.m,  and  9:00  p.m. _ _ 

REFINED  woman,  Rlain  cooking,  some  house¬ 
work.  Small  new  school.  Good  salary,  own 
room.  Downingtown  Special  School,  Downing- 
town,  Penna. _ . 

WELL  Drillers:  Water,  rotary  or  choppers. 

BOX  3308,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  young  woman,  position 

in  coffee  shop.  State  particulars.  BOX  3309, 
Rural  New  Yorker, _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman.  Good 

wages,  vacation,  excellent  living  quarters. 
In  reply  give  telephone  number,  references 
and  number  of  children.  BOX  3310,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  who  is  a  good,  plain  cook. 

In  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  for  Summer 
months,  and  in  Florida  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year  with  elderly  family,  consisting  of 
my  wife  and  myself.  Florida  residence  is  on 
St.  Lucie  River,  near  ocean.  Couple  will  also 
be  considered.  $200  per  month,  plus  com¬ 
fortable,  modern  room  and  bath.  When  enter¬ 
taining,  extra  help  employed.  Please  write  full 
details.  BOX  3311,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  farm  experience  and 
general  maintenance  of  estate  and  lawns. 
No  cattle,  poultry,  etc.  Cottage.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  BOX  144,  Pluckemin,  New 

Jersey.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  general  dairy  farmer,  attrac¬ 
tive  house  and  salary.  Write  Weber,  Stock- 
bridge.  Mass. 


September  1,  1956 


WANTED:  Married  or  single  man  for  work  on 
modern  farm  all  mechanically  equipped. 
Should  be  well  experienced  in  poultry  raising 
and  care  and  raising  of  Black  Angus  cattle. 
Comfortable  modern  house  provided  in  a 
beautifully  developed  rural  community.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $220  per  month  plus  use  of  modern 
house  and  customary  farm  privileges.  Must  be 
dependable,  sober  and  industrious.  Address 
reply  to  BOX  368,  Niagara  Falls.  N,  Y, _ 

TEACHERS:  Elementary  also  slow  children 
and  assistants.  Choice  country-city  branch 
schools.  Also  administrative  assistant.  Must 
type  and  drive.  Resident,  22  Buckingham 
Road,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865, _ _ 

MOTHER  with  child  desires  work  in 
Christian  organization.  BOX  3302.  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  white,  American,  53,  seeks 
position  at  club,  private  estates,  camp,  or 
institution.  Experienced  in  all  maintenance; 
has  supervised  staff  of  up  to  eight  men.  Best 
references;  16  years  in  last  place;  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  position.  Available  October  15. 
BOX  3303,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  seeks  position  in  milk  plant; 

with  house  and  milk.  BOX  107,  West  Tren- 
ton,  New  Jersey. _ 

HEALTHY,  experienced,  gardener-handyman, 
wants  work  on  poultry  farm  or  estate.  Un¬ 
furnished  cottage  desired.  BOX  3312,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER’S  job  on  private  estate  for  the 
coming  winter  months  wanted  by  middle- 
aged  couple,  that  has  been  well  trained  in 
household  work,  and  is  of  absolute  integrity. 
Kindly  state  full  details  to  BOX  3313,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

AVAILABLE  September  1:  Working  farm 
manager,  lifetime  farmer,  tireless  worker, 
married,  no  children  at  home.  Can  take  beef 
or  dairy,  pure  bred  or  commercial  positions. 
Promise  results  and  satisfaction.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Reply  to  P.  O.  Box  84,  Moorestown, 
New  Jersey. _ 

LADY  42,  hospital  experience,  typing.  New 
York,  KI  6-4950. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N,  Y. _ 

165  ACRE  potato-dairy  farm,  three  miles 
southwest  of  Slatington;  two  stone  dwell¬ 
ings,  spring,  artesian  well,  potato  storage. 
Immediate  possession.  Mrs.  M.  I.  Harter, 
Slatington.  R,  1,  Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  General  store,  5-room  house,  good 
year  round  business.  Store,  stock  house 
total.  Price  $15,000.  Peter’s  Lunch  &  Grocery, 
Route  32,  Modena,  N.  Y, _ 

DAIRY  farms  in  Orange  County,  stocked  or 
bare  on  good  terms.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N,  Y. _ _ 

UNUSUAL  Opportunity:  160-acre  dairy  farm, 
Delaware  County,  high  production,  some 
woodland,  beautiful  view.  30-cow  barn,  large 
house,  good  substantial  condition,  modern 
facilities.  Several  springs.  $15,000,  BOX  3218, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

SACRIFICE:  Fourth  generation-owned  175- 

acre  river  dairy  farm.  15-room,  c.  1,800  frame 
house,  four  fireplaces  and  brick  oven,  two 
baths,  painted-paneled  rooms  down,  pine- 
paneled  kitchen,  etc.  No.  5  sandy  loam,  high- 
hill  soft  water  lead-piped  to  al  buildings, 
basement  barn,  two  silos,  timber,  etc.  8-room 
tenant  house.  Route  12,  midway  Utica- 
Binghamton.  $65,000,  terms.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Willeox, 
owner,  North  Norwich,  N,  Y. _ 

NEAR  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Route  166:  225  acres, 
150  now  under  machine  cultivation,  two 
brooks,  good  barn  30x60.  House  four  bed¬ 
rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  central 
heating.  Price  $9,000.  Hunting-farming.  Frank 
Filor,  Garnerville,  N,  Y, _ 

FARMS  for  sale:  54  acres,  bare,  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  $4,400;  255  acres,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  bare  farm,  $5,000;  72  acres,  seven  head 

stock,  Broome  County,  $5,400;  15  acres,  bare, 
Tioga  County  main  highway,  $6,500;  164  acres, 
Bradford  County.  Penna.,  $6,600;  72  acres, 

bare,  Tioga  County,  $7,700.  Werts  Real  Es- 
tate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

180-ACRE  stocked  farm,  Broome  County,  near 
Endicott,  N.  Y.,  two  good  houses,  good  dairy 
barn,  37  head  stock,  fully  equipped,  $31,000, 
terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 
FLORIDA:  Attractive  comfortable  lakefront 
home,  two  bedrooms,  L.  R.,  kitchen,  orange 

trees:  $8,000,  John  Roscow,  Inverness.  Fla. _ 

TWO  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  five  or  more. 
_ Owner.  BOX  3304,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

270  ACRES:  Dairy,  good  land,  good  buildings, 
business  possibilities.  No.  187  Road,  river- 
fronts,  good  timber.  BOX  3305,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

RETIREMENT:  House  wanted,  improvements, 
near  stores;  will  lease  or  buy.  BOX  3306, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FREE  Catalog:  It  describes  ‘‘almost  every¬ 
thing” — Maine  to  New  York — from  a  $94,500 
cabin  business  or  a  1,500-acre  farm  down  to 
a  bare  campsite  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
And,  we  have  hundreds  of  listings  not  in 
our  catalog.  So.  If  you’ll  add  a  few  words 
about  what  you  want  we  may  be  able  to 
write  you  about  it  or  find  it  for  you.  Four 
Effs,  BOX  264-RNY.  Manchester.  N,  H, 

RETIRED  couple  want  to  rent,  will  lease  un¬ 
furnished  4-6  room  apartment  or  house,  im¬ 
provements,  near  stores.  BOX  3307,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  House,  some  land.  Con¬ 
dition  unimportant.  All  details  first  letter. 
C.  H.  Johnson,  849  42nd  St..  Brooklyn  32, 
New  York. _ 

INTERESTED  in  securing  acreage  or  farm, 
direct  from  owner,  up  to  $5,000.  Will  pay 
cash.  BOX  12,  North  Bergen,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Country  hotel,  retired  owner.  14 
furnished  bed,  bar  and  dining  rooms;  three 
acres  land.  Liquor,  beer  and  restaurant  li¬ 
cense.  Tenants  lease  expires.  Sacrifice  $9,500. 
Write  Keystone,  Richfield,  Pa. _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  Langdon,  New  Hampshire,  250 
acres,  90  acres  pasture  and  planting,  balance 
woodland.  Reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Ten 
room  house,  modern  improvements,  barns 
accommodate  50  head  cattle  plus  breeding 
pens.  Modern  equipment,  practically  new.  36 
head  cattle,  good  milkers.  Average  income 
$14,000  per  year.  Two  silos.  Will  sell  farm, 
cattle  or  equipment  separately.  Inquire  D.  S. 
Tuthill,  448  New  York  Ave.,  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  200  acres  level  land, 
grade-A.  Barn  for  30.  Shipping  Washington 
market.  Dairy  equipment,  35  cows,  10  heifers 
included  for  $35,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


44  ACRES  clear  land,  8-room  house  in  good 
condition,  pasture  with  running  brook;  near 
residential  section.  Write  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Eichner, 
Flanders  Rd.,  South  Coventry,  Conn. 


FOR  Sale:  65  acres  on  State  Road  66,  13  miles 
from  Albany,  nine  miles  from  Troy.  10- 
room  house,  big  shop  built  in  barn.  Wonder¬ 
ful  location  for  trailer  camp;  $18,000.  Arthur 
Harvey,  545  Broadway,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  or  estate,  76  acres,  settled 
down  by  one  family;  all  modern  conveniences; 
$15,000.  Mrs.  P.  W.  Reynolds,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


287  ACRES,  240  level,  Ontario  loam;  two 
houses,  all  conveniences:  31  cows,  12  heifers 
Rochester  milk  market,  one  of  the  best.  Com¬ 
plete  set  modern  machinery;  38-acre  wheat 
allotment.  Hard  road.  W.  R.  Wood,  Livonia 
New  York. _ 

14-ACRE  chicken  farm  on  main  road,  7-room 
house  with  bath,  new  hen  house,  barn  with 
12  stanchions;  price  $5,500.  BOX  3314,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

NICE  private  6-room  home,  near  Allentown 
Pennsylvania.  Large  lawn,  in  country.  Re¬ 
cently  remodeled.  Most  modern  conveniences 
For  more  information,  write  BOX  3315,  Rurai 
New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  farm  wanted,  20  acres  upr  2  000- 
3,000  layers;  100  miles  New  York.  BOX  3316 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  year  round,  6-room  house  for  re- 
tirement.  Within  25  miles  radius  of  New 
York  City,  BOX  3317,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  home  on  main  high¬ 
way,  100-acre  poultry  farm  with  established 
reta'1  egg  route;  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 
State;  $9,800.  BOX  3318,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
FOR  Rent:  Cottage,  four  rooms  bath,  garage 
telephone.  Completely  insulated.  Very  cheer¬ 
ful.  Modern  appliances.  Furnished  if  desired 
Near  progressive  village  foothills  of  the 
Berkshires.  Suitable  retirement.  Moderate 
rental  to  right  party.  BOX  3319,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  retirement  home  in  Embden, 
Maine.  On  black  road,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water,  bathroom  with  shower,  50  acres  of 
a>so  furnished  cabin,  young  fruit  or¬ 
chard  Property  located  on  small  lake.  Won- 
hunting  and  fishing.  All  for  $5,000. 
Charles  Moody,  North  Anson.  Maine. 

F°p  7?al{L:  ,General  store,  located  in  Sunapee 
a  i  •  f1- :  iJS'PS  gross  business  of  $45,000  a  year’ 
Asking  $i6  500.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
107,  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire. 

home  in  Finger  Lakes  Region: 
Modern  kitchen  and  bath,  good  water  14 
acre  lot,  shade  trees,  automatic  heat  low 
taxes.  BOX  483,  Moravia.  New  York. 

DAHIY  Farm:  One  of  the”  bTst~  in  Tioga 
r.i^T°U^iy ’  acres.  Gothic  barn  seven  years 
old,  54  stanchions,  eight  box  stalls  two 
concrete  silos,  61  bloodtested,  vaccinated  Hol- 
steins;  machinery;  two  family  house,  gas  heat 
Sfjhs,  macadam  road,  eight  miles  east  of 
Mansfieid,  Pa.  Route  549;  $45,000;  30 7c  down 

$5^000 CeKpm^tfi  urn  -  adjoining  house  and  lot 
Penna  Kenneth  Williams,  R.  D.  2,  Millerton, 

S?u®e  apartments,  all 

BO^n2t5edCa!llcoonPrNVe  YentS:  near  Village- 

FOR  Sale.  Hog  ranch  only  two  miles  from 
cheese  factory  where  we  get  over  100  40- 
^“artKcaiaf.  of  cheese  whey  free,  that  keeps 
breeding  hogs  m  good  flesh  without 
F?r  growing  pigs  we  mix  return  bread 
and  pastry  with  the  above  and  with  return 
instant  \vhip  cream.  Makes  better  pork  than 

■'It  Has°No  PF°orua,a^d^^USage  brandPnameth?sn 
it  xias  ino  Equal.  The  sausage  is  nut  nn  in 

The>Umfi<;?a^1fageS  and  selJs  very  fast  at  $1.10. 
The  most  of  our  pigs  we  butcher-  and  the 
farmers  come  after  them  in  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  at  a  price  larger  than  we  can  sell  to 

Poland31  Chi  n  a°UrRhbreedsf  ■  are  +vFamw°rth  and 
Poland  China.  Rheumatism  the  reason  for 

Kendall  FWe3wie  write  Albertus 

fvenoall,  Westerlo  (Albany  Co,),  New  York. 

BETTER-Type  Farms:  Ideal  86  acres  near 

,  *own'  .fine  new  barn  for  28;  10-room’  house 
(conveniences),  splendid  soil,  $17  000  130  acres 
™  2?Taw,(da£y-rUltry/’  splendid  bS 
$3?  rinn  9so  YS’  800  hens.  tractor,  machinery; 
dairv°  barn  £r%nn  “acadam,  10-room  house 
non  if?  for  life-long  owner  retiring- 

New  York  others-  Crai§  Realty,  Afton, 

FEOBID£  business  opportunity:  $7,000.  There 
1S  ,a  partly  furnished  four  room  cotta^p 
shop,  four  car  garage  and  novef- 
ties  store  for  sale  at  Lake  Como  in  Putnam 
County  near  Daytona  Beach  Age  of  builH 
mg  is  12-14  years.  Write  to  Arnold  Sugarman 

Rochester  241  E 


STORE,  station,  seven  room  dwelling  rot 
gam.  Margaret  Drabert,  RoSl^tte  SPenna 


fruits  and  foods 


N  York^OIfi^Yit  °ur  famous  choice  clover  Ne\ 
<:n.  s  5  pounds  $1.85;  10  pound 

$3.60,  ease  6-5s  $8.98.  All  above  postpaid  thiri 
zone.  60-pound  cans  $10.20-  2-60s$lP  20-  5  n 
more  60s  $9.00  each.  All  60s  F  O  B  Sold  b 

New  °YoiPkai1’  H°Wland  Apiarte?  Berkshire 


pounds  W$3. 75  h(pi-epaidFi'l 
Katonah,  $New  Y^k.  H’  J  ^ 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


WARM  private  rooms  for  elderly  person 
Television,  kitchen.  $25  monthly.  Tead 
House,  Bennington,  Vermont. 


RETIRED  elderly  active  gentleman  desir 
references!"  BOXd31Q8t,hRuxallrNewaiYpykp?Ur 

Summer^  in^North,  ^nte/ln*1  Florida°U1 Be 
Yorklc6  and  f00d’  BOX  3320’  Rural’  Ne 


B°ard:  Elderly  woman,  near  ! 
Petersburg;  good  food;  widow  alone.  M 
Doolan,  3007  Clinton  St.,  Gulfport  7,  Floric 


- — -  - ’  I,  X-  1U1  11 

alone  offers  to  share  comfortat 
h°me  .with  Christian  woman  willi 

C  E00Whitee  T?Wp  n  housekeeping.  Particula 
c.  E.  white,  R.F.D.  2,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


EI?SVY  boarders  wanted :  Warm  rooms, 
Calhcoon,  N  Y.  $  Per  month’  BOX 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SriS^W  tand  ■ a11  E^ades  of  hay  delivered  eub- 
^.jept  to  inspection  on  arrival  J  w 

f-7289tman'  R’  D'  4’  Fort  Plain-  N.  Y.  Phone: 


C?tOICEa7  R,ay  '„  All  grades  Mohawk  Valle- 
p bfew  York.  Tralier  load  deliveries,  Snyde 

Telephone  4^^pany-  Fort  Plain.  New  Yorl 


P°le  barns.  Penta  treate 
+;~?r  liability  Five  foot  electric  fenc 
stakes  pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  ; 

or^twrReUCfor1°pricesliofr^ali 
MarcellusUrrNyewSnYorkNOrtheaSt  Townline  Rc 


Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistol 
revolvers  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds-  ar 

Hampshire. R°bert  ElliS’  R’ F’  D-  Derry!’ Ne 


QUEENS:  Select  Northern-bred  Italian 
Caucasian  by  return  mail,  $1.35  each  Gent 

nIw  JerseytlVe'  Conner  Aperies,  Stockto 


WANTED :  Corn  cobs.  Charles  EngleDergf 
Mill  Road,  Yaphank,  New  York.  P  8 


|S3  v;u.£on&w,%,  64  N“th  "Wm 

WANTED :  Straight,  well-seasoned,  hard  map 
dowels.  Theodore  Romano,  Brewster.  Max 
ANTIQUE  automobile  wanted,  any  conditio 
JerseyPh  FaSS’  5  Howe11  Place,  Newark  N° 


FOR  sale.  One  30-inch  buzz  saw  blade- 
Victor  Standish,  Monroe,  New  York.  ’ 


:  Used  Relgium  or  granite  pavi 
.  blocks,  any  amount.  Contact  Joseph  DePer 
Westhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  e  ex 


FOR  Sale:  Dearborn  corn  picker,  never  he 
used.  Joseph  H.  Boulli,  R.  F.  D.  2  Winst 
Conn.,  Telephone  Frontier  9-3667. 


FOR  Sale:  American  Ncx  i  sawmT 
bearing,  slightly  used.  Sacrifice  -  -  r'-  $f 
A.  R,  Stewart,  Zarephath.  New  Jersey.  * 
WANTED:  Four-side  planer  and  DiiieTj^ 
unit.  C.  V.  Alcorn,  Bethel,  Vermont. 


PUSH-BUTTON 


Here  is  the  Silo  with  the  modern  features,  saves 
you  work  and  money.  For  over  33  years  Grange 
Silo  has  built  a  proven  record  of  low  mainte¬ 
nance.  Now  you  can  purchase  an  UNLOADER 
separately  to  make  your  Grange  Silo  even  more 
efficient.  Operates  by  push  button  in  feed  room. 
Eliminates  the  tiring  job  of  silage  forking  and 
climbing.  Write  for  free  folders  today. 


,  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  J 

|  Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on  | 
|  Grange  Silo  and  Unloader. 


■  name: _ 

I  address: _ 

I  _ 

Lmmmm 


easy  terms  available 


■I 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON.  NEW  YORK 


SEE  US 
AT 
N.  Y. 
STATE 
FAIR 


FARM 
M  AC’H’Y 
BUILDING 


School  Buses 


We  are  running  out  of  buses  very 
fast  and  we  urgently  suggest  that 
you  order  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have: 


5  FORDS  —  B700  —  60  PASSENGER 
10  CHEV.  —  6802  —  54  PASSENGER 
10  I  NT.  —  1803  & 

S1703  —  60  PASSENGER 


TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr.  —  Pioneer  3-4437 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 

Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  V2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


UKegon  4-Jo40 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  ^cribing^015 

Breeds,  Breeding  andCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rightl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


New  Zealand,  Dutch,  Polish  Rabbits.  Fine  Breeding 

Stock.  BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY.  Brattlebore.  Vt. 


-  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  RABBITS  - 

ALSO  FANTAIL  AND  HOMEING  PIGEONS 
CL  EAR  MEADOW  FARM.  NEW  LISBON.  N.  Y 


SAVE:  Nationally  Advertised 

Illustrated  Catalog.  R 

8  MAPLEWOOD  AVE.. 


Merchandise.  FREE 
G.  PETERSON, 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


ivi  r  u . 


mig  anu  savh . .  ot  sun 

HAUN  WELDING  SUPPLIES 


D.  2, 


EAST  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


583 


TARGOT  gets  a  cow  back  into  production  in  the 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT 


shortest  time  I  know  of 


it 

»  *  •  Reports  HARRY  LIN  DOR  sturgeon  lake,  minn. 


“Every  dairyman  at  one  time  or  another  is  faced  with  the 
mastitis  problem.  Two  years  ago  I  discovered  that  TARGOT 
with  its  ‘four-barrelled’*  properties  was  the  solution  to  that 
problem. 

“Other  single  antibiotic  mastitis  treatments  I  tried  would 
control  infection  in  one  animal  but  do  no  good  in  another. 
TARGOT  works  faster,  the  treatment  is  longer  lasting  and 
it  does  get  a  cow  back  into  production  in  the  shortest  time 
I  know  of. 

“TARGOT  has  given  me  better  than  90%  effective  control 
of  mastitis  —  with  other  treatments  we  averaged  60% 
effectiveness. 

“And  with  other  treatments  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  a 
cow  out  of  production  for  10-14  days ;  with  TARGOT  they’re 
back  in  half  that  time.  You  can’t  beat  the  simplicity  of  the 
TARGOT  application.” 

*  “Four-barrelled”  TARGOT  contains  four  powerful  anti¬ 


biotics — AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline,  Penicillin,  Ne¬ 
omycin  and  Dihydrostreptomycin  for  effective  action 
against  all  the  many  organisms  that  may  cause  mastitis. 
TARGOT  is  available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or 
feed  dealer. 


Harry  Lindor  milks  a  fine  herd  of 
37  cows  and  has  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  his  160-acre  dairy  farm  for 
the  past  17  years.  Mr.  Lindor  is  a 
good  dairyman  and  follows  mod¬ 
ern,  approved  herd  management 
practices. 
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Always  ask  for  T ARGOT  by  name  . . ,  Stronger  but  gentle 


LEDERLE 


LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


AMERICAN  CYAN  AMID  COMPANY 


c 

PEARL  RIVER.  MEW  YORtf 


The  Harvest’s  Cornucopia 
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or  Fulltime  Northeast  Farming? 


By  GLENN  ft.  KEAN 


The  finest  nearby  markets  for  meat,  a  growing  demand  for  quality  food 9 
and  the  shortage  of  qualified  dairy  help  may  make  beef 
a  worthwhile  venture  for  some  of  our  farms . 


NY  enterprise,  to  be  successful, 
ought  to  be  able  to  satisfy  three 
general  requirements.  First,  is 
it,  or  will  it  be,  profitable?  Sec¬ 
ond,  is  it  a  business  that  is 
interesting,  or  is  it  merely 
routine  and  monotonous?  And, 
third,  does  the  enterprise  lend  itself  to  im¬ 
provement  and  expansion? 

To  go  to  the  last  question  first,  the  entire 
field  of  animal  husbandry  offers  as  much,  and 
probably  more,  opportunity  for  improvement 
as  any  other  field  of  agriculture.  A  cattle 
breeder  does  not  necessarily  need  a  lot  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  make  real  progress.  In  years  to  come  he 
can  be  termed  a  successful  breedei  without 
having  made  great  dollar  investment.  He  must 
know  and  practice  some  basic  rules  of  heredity 
such  as  “like  begets  like,”  of  course,  and  then 
continually  breed  the  “best  to  be  better.”  If 
he  follows  these  practices  and  keeps  buying 
the  best  stock  he  can  afford,  then  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  success  will  come.  Because  a 
breeder  must  have  some  idea  of  what  a  good 
beef  animal  looks  like,  he  should  attend  shows, 
sales,  and  field  days  so  that  he  can  keep  up 
with  the  development  of  his  breed. 

Take  Sure  and  Steady  Steps 

A  mistake  that  some  beef  men  make  is  to 
get  too  big  too  fast.  Expansion  may  be  made, 
but  genuine  growth  may  not.  It  is  both  more 
satisfying  and  more  profitable  to  own  20  ex¬ 
cellent  brood  cows  than  to  own  40  average 
ones.  Some  of  the  good  beef  herds  in  Scotland 
from  which  come  many  Perth  champions  con¬ 
sist  of  only  20  to  25  brood  cows.  A  beef  cattle 
enterprise,  regardless  of  size  and  if  it  is  to  be 
profitable,  affords  a  world  of  opportunity  for 
improvement  and  growth.  Nevertheless,  for  a 
breeder  to  be  successful,  whether  he  be  com¬ 
mercial  or  purebred,  he  must  constantly  im¬ 
prove  in  quality. 

In  regard  to  the  requirement  that  an  enter¬ 
prise  should  be  interesting,  on  September  4, 
1954,  a  bull  calf  was  born  at  Ankony  Farms, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  In  due  time  he  was  registered 
and  given  the  name  of  Ankonian  OB  13.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  no  one  on  that  farm  that 
day  would  have  said  confidently,  “There  is  the 
1955  International  grand  champion  Angus 
bull.”  Yet  they  were  looking  at  just  that  bull. 
This  example  in  itself  is  surely  some  proof 
that  the  breeding  of  beef  cattle  is  extremely 
interesting;  it  never  becomes  monotonous.  One 
can  trust  that,  when  the  cow  is  bred,  the  re¬ 
sulting  offspring,  if  properly  handled,  will  be 
a  fine,  if  not  outstanding,  animal.  The  fact  that 
each  animal  is  different  physically  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  different  disposition  is  further  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  beef  business  never  becomes 
routine. 

The  most  important  question  that  any  enter¬ 


prise  must  answer  is  this:  is  it  profitable? 
There  are,  of  course,  some  landowners  who  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  profit— actually  a 
very  small  percentage;  they  are  interested  in 
the  satisfaction  of  owning  cattle  and  improv¬ 
ing  a  breed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  breed¬ 
ers  are  often  criticized  because  “they  create 
false  prices”  and  because  they  can  and  do 
sometimes  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  animals 
that  others  might  like  to  own.  In  so  doing,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  they  introduce  out¬ 
standing  blood  lines  and  that  they  attract  cat¬ 
tlemen  to  their  community.  Small  breeders  are 
usually  unable  to  do  this.  This  type  of  breeder 
can  afford  to  sell  outstanding  steers  to  our  ex¬ 
panding  beef  programs  for  young  people. 

Need  for  Knowledge  and  Know-how 

In  the  Northeast,  we  are  prone  to  sit  back 
and  tell  ourselves  that  the  West  is  the  only 
place  where  cattle  can  be  a  profitable  fulltime 
farm  enterprise.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  increasing  number  of  western 
cattlemen  moving  east  and  south  is  itself  evi¬ 
dence  enough  that  we  can  be  successful  with 
beef.  We  have  all  the  essentials  except  one 
for  successful  raising  of  beef  cattle.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  grass.  Water  is  no  problem  in 
most  areas.  We  have  probably  the  best  meat 
market  in  the  world.  Our  need  is  for  beef 
know-how.  We  have  to  admit  that  we  do  not 
have  all  the  know-how  to  raise  cattle  most 
economically. 

How  big  must  a  fulltime  beef  cattle  enter¬ 
prise  be?  The  first  thing  determining  the  an¬ 
swer  is  labor.  The  operation  must  be  geared 
so  as  to  use  it  efficiently.  One  man  can  normal¬ 
ly  take  care  of  40  to  50  head  of  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  and  do  most  of  the  routine  work  such 
as  feeding,  cleaning  and  bedding  by  himself. 
Some  extra  seasonal  labor  may  be  required 


Type  demonstrations  such  as  this  one  held  for  the 
1955  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association  are  a  good  means  of  keeping  abreast  of 
ideal  conformation  and  fleshing  in  beef  cattle. 


but,  in  general,  an  operation  of  this  size  will 
need  only  steady,  year-round  labor.  A  lone 
farmer  with  a  grain  rotation  may  want  most 
of  his  calves  to  drop  in  the  Fall  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  full  care  to  the  young  stock  in  Winter 
when  not  rushed  with  field  work.  Yet  nature 
suggests  that  the  calves  be  dropped  in  Spring 
to  get  a  good  start  from  abundant  grass  and 
milk.  Each  operator  must,  therefore,  choose 
his  own  program  of  calving  to  suit  labor  and 
management  situations. 

The  successful  beef  cattle  man  will  neces¬ 
sarily  devote  much  time  to  care  of  young  stock. 
These  growing  animals  should  have  access  to 
creep  feed.  A  good  mixture  is  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn  and  crushed  oats.  All  cattle 
should  be  sprayed  for  mites  and  lice  at  least 
every  Spring  and  Fall;  flies  must  also  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Salt  and  water  should  be  available  at 
all  times.  These  are  small  but  vital  items  that 
require  little  time  or  expense.  Yet,  for  profit¬ 
able  production,  they  must  be  made  part  of 
the  program. 

Importance  of  Regular  Calving 

Probably  the  biggest  single  factor  in  profit¬ 
able  production  is  that  every  cow  produce  a 
calf  every  year.  When  a  calf  is  lost  or  a  cow 
does  not  produce  one,  not  only  is  the  value  of 
the  calf  gone  but  also  the  value  of  the  feed  for 
the  cow  for  the  entire  year.  An  average  cow 
will  consume  approximately  $50  worth  of 
home-grown  roughage  per  year,  and  the  calf, 
if  sold  as  a  feeder  weighing  400  pounds  in  six 
months,  is  worth  $80  to  $100 — much  more  if 
a  good  purebred.  This  means  that  the  barren 
cow  costs  $130  to  $150  or  more  per  year. 

Most  unbred  cows  are  the  results  of  poor 
management.  Often  a  close  check  made  by  a 
veterinarian  will  save  the  $150  or  at  least  the 
feed  of  the  cow,  if  she  is  found  sterile. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “How  much 
land  do  I  need  to  support  a  cow  and  a  calf?” 
A  reasonable  figure  is  eight  acres.  With  new 
varieties  of  crops  and  with  knowledge  of  land- 
fertilization  and  management,  however,  four 
to  six  acres  is  quite  possible  and  could  be  com¬ 
mon.  Norman  Davidson  of  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  operates  at  the  four-acre  figure  in  his  suc¬ 
cessful  all-beef  program.  Efficiency  and  qual¬ 
ity  are  two  most  important  factors  a  cattleman 
must  watch.  He  dare  not  overstock  and  he 
must  always  cull  to  improve. 

The  increasing  population,  with  its  apparent 
desire  for  quality  food,  definitely  assures  a 
northeast  demand  for  either  meat  or  quality 
seed  stock.  With  our  natural  grass-growing 
climate,  good  available  markets  and  an  in¬ 
creased  competitive  demand  for  labor,  north¬ 
east  livestock  farmers  will  of  necessity  turn 
more  and  more  to  beef  cattle.  This  type  of 
farming  provides  plenty  of  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and,  if  properly  managed,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  become  a  fulltime  farm  enterprise. 
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STILL  AT  WORK,  6:25  P.M.-and  it  doesn’t 
matter  what  model  you  own,  your  Ford  seldom 
needs  a  breather.  The  big  truck  fleets  buy  more 
Fords  than  any  other  make — evidence  of  Ford’s 
sure-fire  reliability. 

* 


Sunup  to  sundown  on  every  job 


AT  WORK,  5:30  A.M.  Rouse  out  your  Ford 
and  let  it  show  you  how  it  can  earn  its  keep. 
No  need  to  pamper  it  either;  a  10-million-truck 
study  shows  Ford  Trucks  last  longer  than  any 
other  leading  make. 


8-FT.  PICKUP  offers  up  to  19  cu.  ft.  more  loadspace  than  any  other 
J^-tonner.  Popular  6^-ft.  model  has  big  45  cu.  ft.  capacity.  Both  are 
great  for  family  use,  with  car-like  comfort,  easy  handling  and  parking. 
Exclusive  Lifeguard  safety  features,  too,  for  your  added  protection. 


Ford  Trucks  give  the  farmer  a  better  return 
on  his  investment. 

And  when  it  comes  to  operating  costs,  a  Ford 
is  designed  to  give  you  top  gas  and  oil  economy, 
less  engine  wear,  less  repairs  with  Ford-pioneered 
Short  Stroke  engines.  Only  Ford  offers  Short 
Stroke  design  in  every  truck,  in  every  engine— 
V-8  or  Six. 

If  you  want  a  truck  that  pays  its  own  way, 
every  way,  see  your  Ford  Dealer. 


■ 


S.*  ;. 


One  thing  about  farm  life — it’s  no  job  for  a 
lazy  man.  And  it’s  no  job  for  a  lazy  truck,  either. 
Trucks  have  to  be  on  the  go,  earning  their  way 
all  day  long.  That’s  why  Ford  Trucks  have  al¬ 
ways  been  such  farm  favorites. 


Independent  life  insurance  experts  have 
proved  that  Ford  Trucks  last  longer.  You  don’t 
have  to  pay  more  for  this  durability,  either, 
because  Ford’s  initial  cost  is  low  .  .  .  resale 
value  is  high.  Mile  after  mile,  day  in,  day  out, 


Using  latest  registration  data  on  10,502,351  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 
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- Now  the  FIRST  Truly - 

EVERBEARING  Raspberry! 

STERN’S  MIRACLE 

3>Season 

RASPBERRY 

Bears  June  Thru  November! 


Delicious  Fruit  in  SPRING 
Delicious  Fruit  in  SUMMER 
Delicious  Fruit  in  FALL 


Mmmm  .  .  .  what  a  thrill! 
Your  own  juicy  sweet, 
fresh-picked  rich  red  rasp¬ 
berries  all  season  long! 
Not  just  one  crop  in  Spring 
or  Autumn,  but  all  the 
berries  you’ll  want  in 
SPUING  .  .  .  SUMMER  and 
FALL! 


lit 


Wonderful 
With  Cream 


Luscious 

Jams 


FIRST  BASKET  OF  BERRIES  THIS  COMING  SPRING! 

Our  new  Sweet  “September”  3-season  “Miracle  Raspberries”  were  developed  at  the 
Experiment  Station  in  Geneva  for  your  mouth-watering  enjoyment.  They  often  bear 
as  early  as  June  20th  in  the  New  Y^k  City  area.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks 
in  August,  you’ll  pick  delicious  berries  right  up  till  a  heavy  freeze — sometimes  as 
late  as  Christmas! 

Firm,  Flavorsome,  Juicy-Sweet,  Won't  Crumble! 

You’ll  never  know  how  good  raspberries  can  taste  till  you  enjoy  these  firm,  juicy, 
perfectly  formed  flavor  miracles!  Simply  delicious  with  cream  and  in  pies  and  jams! 
So  vigorous  they  increase  rapidly  even  in  the  coldest  sections — yield  ever-bigger  crops! 

ORDER  NOW!  THE  IDEAL  PLANTING  TIME 
TRIPLE  GUARANTEED  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Must  Produce  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  Or  Money  Back! 


Every  plant  guaranteed  to  bear  luscious  fruit  starting  this  coming  spring 
free  replacement  or  a  full  refund. 


Otherwise  you  receive 


NOTE  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

5  for  $2  (was  $3) 

10  for  $3.75  (was  $5) 

25  for  $8.50  (was$12) 

100  for  $32  (was  S40) 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

Send  Check  or 
Money  Order 


NO.  I  QUALITY  PLANTS  .  .  .  2-year,  trans¬ 
planted  bushes  with  giant  roots.  Guaranteed  to 
thrive  in  your  garden. 


SUPPLY  LIMITED— RUSH  ORDER  NOW! - 

Stern’s  Nurseries,  Garden  R,  Geneva,  New  York 


tern’s 
Nurseries 

Garden  R, 
Geneva,  New  York 


Yes,  I  want  your  amazing  new  TRIPLE-GUARAN¬ 
TEED  “September”  3-season  Raspberries  (No.  2220A) 
for  fall  planting.  Send  me  the  quantity  I  check  below, 
postpaid. 


I  enclose  $. 


.  I 

I 

J  5  for  $2  □  10  for  $3.75  □  25  for  $8.50  □  100  for  $32.00  | 


Name 


I 


Address 


Specialists  in  Rare  And  Choice  . 

Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers  |  City 


Zone. 


State. 


robber  rat  dies 
when  you 

warfarin-/ze 


The  Garden  in  September 


EPTEMBER  is  the  month 
when  the  gardener  can 
survey  his  work  of  the  sea¬ 
son;  flower  and  vegetable 
production  is  at  its  peak. 
But  with  the  onset  of  cool 
weather,  it  is  time  to  in¬ 
tensify  disease-control  efforts,  make 
preparations  for  blanching  and  stor- 
j  age  of  certain  vegetable  crops,  and 
|  start  preparations  for  even  a  better 
I  garden  next  year. 

September  Disease  Control 

As  the  nights  become  cool  and 
damp,  the  disease  problem  intensi¬ 
fies.  To  prevent  a  serious  build-up, 
a  vigilant  spray  or  dusting  schedule 
must  be  maintained.  Because  many 
destructive  diseases  overwinter  in 
the  soil — and  thus  infect  crops  the 
following  year,  September  pest  con¬ 
trol  is  particularly  important  for 
gardeners  who  cannot  rotate  their 
crops.  The  more  serious  diseases  and 
their  control  are  as  follows:  late 
blight  in  tomatoes —  dust  with  seven 
per  cent  fixed  copper;  asparagus 
rust — dust  with  nine  parts  sulfur  and 
one  part  ferbam;  celery  late  blight — 
dust  with  five  per  cent  fixed  copper; 


The  USDA  suggests  using  clear 
polyethylene  film  over  tomatoes  to 
prevent  early  frost  damage.  Late 
varieties  are  reported  to  produce 
fruit  an  extra  month  under  this  plas¬ 
tic  protection. 

downy  mildew  of  lettuce — dust  with 
five  per  cent  fixed  copper;  downy 
mildew  of  spinach — dust  with  6.5 
per  cent  zlneb. 

Blanching  of  the  Curds  and  Stalks 

The  heads,  or  curds,  of  cauliflower 
should  be  snowy  white.  Blanching 
of  the  large  late  varieties  is  general¬ 
ly  not  required  because  their  long, 
upright  leaves  provide  ample  protec¬ 
tion.  Varieties  of  the  Snowball 
type,  however,  with  their  short  and 
spreading  leaves,  must  be  protected 
by  gathering  the  longest  leaves  to¬ 
gether  over  the  head  and  tying  with 
a  soft  twine.  The  time  required  for 
the  heads  to  reach  the  proper  stage 
of  maturity  after  they  are  tied  de¬ 
pends  upon  temperature.  When  it  is 
warm,  cauliflower  may  reach  market¬ 
able  maturity  within  three  to  five 
days  after  being  tied.  In  cool  weath¬ 
er,  as  much  as  two  weeks  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Pascal  celery  is  another  vegetable 
that  is  often  blanched.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  placing  clay  drain 
tile  or  a  cardboard  collar  over  the 
stalk,  allowing  just  the  top  leaves  to 


stick  out.  To  obtain  a  rich,  nut-like 
flavor  in  the  celery  hearts,  the  col¬ 
lars  should  remain  on  the  plants 
from  three  to  five  weeks. 

Vegetable  Storage 

Many  vegetable  varieties  severely 
damaged  by  frost  can  be  stored  quite 
safely  if  removed  from  the  plants 
before  the  first  frost.  Tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plant,  and  peppers  can  be  stored  at 
50  to  60  degrees  and  95  to  98  per 
cent  relative  humidity  for  a  period 
of  four  to  six  weeks.  Select  only 
sound  fruits  of  green-mature  size. 
Ripe  tomatoes  may  be  kept  about  10 
days  at  40  degrees  and  peppers  for 
one  month  at  32  degrees. 

Only  the  hard-shelled  squash  va¬ 
rieties  can  be  stored  for  long 
periods.  Some  pumpkins  like  Table 
Queen,  Large  Cheese,  and  Small 
Sugar  can  be  kept  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas  if  well-matured  and  carefully 
handled  in  harvesting  and  storing. 
Pumpkins  and  squashes  should  be 
cured  with  a  stove  or  other  artificial 
heat  at  a  temperature  of  80  to  85  de¬ 
grees  and  at  a  relative  humidity  of 
about  80  per  cent  for  10  days  after 
harvesting.  At  the  end  of  the  10-day 
period  they  should  be  put  in  a  dry 
place  and  the  temperature  kept  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  degrees.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  surfaces  of  these 
vegetables  be  kept  dry  during  the 
storage  period.  Because  they  keep 
best  when  not  piled  on  top  of  each 
other,  shelves  where  they  can  be 
spread  out  in  a  single  layer  with  a 
small  space  between  are  good  stor¬ 
age  places. 

Onion  bulbs  should  be  dug  before 
the  first  hard  frost.  Before  storing, 
they  should  be  spread  in  thin  layers 
to  dry.  All  soft-necked  or  injured 
bulbs  should  be  discarded.  Onions 
have  to  be  stored  in  a  relatively  cold 
place — 35  to  45  degrees — with  med¬ 
ium  moisture.  Most  varieties  except 
Bermuda  can  be  kept  in  storage  five 
to  eight  months. 

Where  refrigerated  storage  is  not 
available,  potatoes  are  best  stored 
in  outdoor  pits  or  in  cold,  moist  cel¬ 
lars.  Early  varieties  like  Cobbler, 
Chippewa,  and  Katahdin  can  usually 
be  kept  in  storage  until  January  or 
February.  The  later  varieties  may 
be  kept  into  Spring.  In  the  storage 
of  any  vegetable,  a  well-ventilated 
room,  insulated  from  the  furnace, 
is  most  desirable.  B.  L.  Pollack 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

Janies  G.  Dickson .  6  00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Corn  Stalks  for 
Strawberry  Mulch 

I  read  the  articles  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  with  great  interest,  and 
I  agreed  that  leaves  are  good  for 
mulching.  When  I  first  started  rais¬ 
ing  strawberries,  however,  I  did  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  them;  I 
used  straw  much.  It  grew  more 
weeds  than  the  ground  did.  Hay  was 
terrible.  Sawdust  burst  forth  w.ith 
;he  thickest  crop  of  sweet  clo-ver 
I  ever  saw.  About  two  years  ago, 
quite  a  few  sweet  corn  stalks  were 
in  a  pile,  so  I  scattered  them  over 
my  berries  for  the  Winter.  The 
plants  came  out  in  •the  Spring  nice 


as  ever.  It  is  so  easy  to  pick  up  the 
corn  stalks  in  the  Spring,  too.  We 
prefer  to  cultivate  the  berries  in  the 
Summer  than  to  mulch  them  heavily. 
Warren  Co.,  Pa.  K.  Flasker 

j  The 

| Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  CVI _ No.  5868 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Cover  Picture  by — H.  Armstrong  Roberts 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
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"A  good  cigar  is  a  smoke.”  But 
can  it  have  a  manufactured 
binder?  It’s  a  question  on  which 

Tobacco  Valley  Is  Smoking 


OR  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  cigar  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  England’s  low¬ 
er  Connecticut  Valley  have 
been  in  something  of  a 
sweat.  A  great  portion  of 
their  1955  natural-leaf 
binder  crop  did  not  sell  —  two-thirds 
of  it  was  stored  under  government 
loan,  and  the  prospect  for  future 
years  has  not  been  good.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  not  that  American 
men  are  smoking  fewer  cigars;  actu¬ 
ally  they  are  smoking  more.  Some 
6.1  billion  —  the  most  since  1929  — 
were  sold  in  1955.  Nor  is  it  that  some 
other  area  of  the  United  States  has 
suddenly  been  able  to  produce  more 
cheaply  the  fine  binder  tobacco  the 
Valley  long  has  had  a  natural  “pa¬ 
tent”  on.  No  other  part  of  the  world 
seems  able  to  combine  the  color, 
aroma,  flavor,  thinness,  and  strength 
that  Tobacco  Valley  does  in  its 
Broadleaf  and  Havana  Seed  tobacco 
for  binding  cigars.  The  reason  is  that 
cigar  manufacturers,  compelled  by 
high  labor  costs  and  the  trend  to  full 
mechanization,  have  perfected  pro¬ 
cesses  and  machines  which  make  a 
so-called  homogenized  tobacco  sheet 


Despite  labor  shortage  and  loto 
prices,  John  Wilda  continues  grow¬ 
ing  a  jew  acres  of  tobacco  on  his 
Hadley,  Mass.,  land  not  far  from  the 
Connecticut  River. 

for  binding  cigars.  In  them  and  for 
them  they  use  less  tobacco  and  less 
good  tobacco. 

According  to  Arthur  Dewey,  to¬ 
bacco  economist  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  in  Storrs,  the  five 
pounds  or  so  of  binder  tobacco  it 
takes  to  make  a  thousand  natural- 
leaf  cigars  is  cut  to  more  than  half 
in  making  cigars  with  either  the 
homogenized  tobacco  leaf  (HTL)  or 
so-called  reconstituted  cigar  binder 
(RCB).  Each  process  pulverizes 
the  whole  tobacco  leaf — stemmings, 
brokes,  and  off-grades  can  be  used, 
whereas  so-called  natural  utilization 
uses  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
leaves.  Furthermore,  because  it  is 
not  certain  even  that  the  Valley’s 
“patent”  on  distinctive  aroma  will 
remain  significant,  it  is  possible  other 
areas  of  the  U.  S.  can  produce  cheap¬ 
er  tobacco  quite  acceptable  for  manu¬ 
factured  binder  sheet.  According  to 
Prof.  Dewey,  Valley  growers  must 
probably  be  able  to  raise  tobacco 
for  30  cents  or  less  per  pound  if  they 
are  to  compete  successfully  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  tobacco  needs  for  manu¬ 
factured  binder  sheet.  The  manu¬ 
factured  sheets  are  said  also  to  con¬ 
tain  10  to  30  per  cent  non-tobacco 
additives  as  cohesive  and  catalytic 
agents. 

The  effort  to  make  cigar  binder 
sheet  is  not  new.  Patents  were  issued 
on  processes  in  the  1860’s.  Only  re¬ 
cently,  however,  have  the  manufact¬ 
ured  sheets  been  developed  ade¬ 
quately  to  satisfy  smokers  and  to  be 
suitable  for  mechanized  low-cost  pro¬ 
duction.  The  sheets  now  being  used 
in  at  least  one  popular  five-cent 
cigar  and  in  many  so-called  cigarillos 
are  said  to  dispense  with  services  of 
one  operator  at  cigar  machines.  In 
smoking  quality,  sheet-bound  cigars 
are  reported  to  taste  sweet,  but  to  be 


generally  acceptable.  Fred  Leone, 
Jr.,  an  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Broad¬ 
leaf  grower,  reports  they  make  a 
darker  smoke  and  tend  to  get  mushy, 
but  that  they  actually  “smoke  bet¬ 
ter.”  But  Paul  Kupchunos,  with  his 
brothers  a  big  Broadleaf  and  Ha¬ 
vana  Seed  grower  in  Wapping,  Conn., 
says  he  does  not  like  the  taste  of  the 
new  “synthetic  cigars”  at  all.  Nor 
does  Peter  Mokrzecky,  natural  bind¬ 
er  grower  in  North  Hadley,  Mass.; 
his  idea  is  that  the  new  sheet  should 
be  called  not  HTL  or  RCB  but  rather 
“inferior  leaf  binder.”  Stanley  S. 
Szafir  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  agrees  it 
makes  not  a  good  but  a  cheap  cigar. 
Edward  Graczewski,  a  Hazardville, 
Conn.,  tobacco  man,  thinks  the 
talk  about  manufactured-binder 
cigars  is  leading  to  increased  curi¬ 
osity-satisfying  sales,  but  that  “real 
cigar  smokers”  are  not  changing  at 
all. 

Yet  if  the  “synthetic”  sheet  really  j 
catches  on  with  smokers,  William  A. 
Hutton,  Somers,  Conn.,  president  of 
the  Conn.-Mass.  Tobacco  Co-op.,  Inc., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  claims,  “production 
must  be  cut  50  per  cent.”  The  pros¬ 
pect  would  be  for  6,000  acres  of 
binder  tobacco  in  Tobacco  Valley 
rather  than  the  15,000  that  it  has 
been  growing  the  past  few  years. 
The  distinctive  appearance  of  the 
natural  shade-grown  tobacco  used  for 
wrappers  currently  stalls  off  any 
threat  from  manufactured  sheet.  ; 
However,  Jean  Shepard,  Jr.,  Windsor,  j 
Conn.,  one  of  the  Valley’s  largest 
growers  and  who  has  recently  gone 
into  the  manufacture  of  binder  sheet, 
says  wrapper  sheet  is  coming  within 
three  years.  According  to  him,  with¬ 
in  two  years  80  per  cent  of  cigars 
will  have  manufactured  binders. 

Fortunately,  the  Valley  voted  in 
both  marketing  quotas  and  support 
prices  for  binder  quality  tobacco  in 
the  Fall  of  1953  for  three  years.  Con¬ 
sequently  last  year  it  was  able 
to  store — and,  as  it  turned  out,  sell — 
the  surplus  crop  to  the  government 
at  support  prices  of  51.8  to  53.9  cents 
a  pound.  Acceptable  yields  of  binder 
tobacco  run  from  1,600  to  1,800 
pounds  per  acre.  This  year,  the  sup¬ 
port  price  is  down  two  cents  and. 
according  to  Mr.  Kupchunos,  “you 
cannot  raise  binder  tobacco  for  50  to 
52  cents  per  pound.”  An  old-time 
Hadley,  Mass.,  grower,  says  tobacco 
“has  got  to  be  awfully  good  quality  to 
get  the  average  support  price.”  He 
declares  this  actually  came  to  only 
43  cents  a  pound  last  year.  This  Fall, 
growers  must  vote  again  on  whether 
or  not  they  want  acreage  allotments 
and  support  prices  for  another  three 
years. 

Although  it  went  into  effect  too 
late  to  assist  some  growers,  the 
government’s  soil  bank  program  was 
partly  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
Valley’s  tobacco  acreage  this  year. 
According  to  Russell  Anderson, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  County  agriculture 


The  investment  in  Tobacco  Valley 
tobacco  property  is  over  $50  mil¬ 
lion.  Sheds,  especially  built ,  require 
constant  upkeep  and  care. 


September  15,  1956 


“  RILED 

is  the  best 
engineered  building 
I  could  get... 
lowest  cost,  too!” 

says  RAY  E.  KNARP 


“I  wish  I  had  ouilt  this  Rilco 
machine  shed  years  ago/’  says 
Ray  Knarp.  Roomy,  postr- 
free  interiors  of  Rilco  utility 
buildings  are  adaptable  to 


many  uses;  machine  shed, 
grain  storage,  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  house.  Mr.  Knarp 
also  likes  Rilco’s  ease  and 
speed  of  erection.  Rilco  Glued 
Laminated  Wood  Rafters  are 
pre-shaped  from  kiln-dried, 
selected  Douglas  Fir  .  .  .  cut 
to  length,  drilled,  shipped 
with  connection  hardware  for 
fast,  easy  erection.  To  get 
the  space  you  want,  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay  .  „  . 
build  Rilco. 


LOOK  AT  ALL  THE  SPACE 


|  FLOOR  PLAN  of  typical  arrangement  of  44'  x  60'  Type 
55  Rilco  utility  building.  In  this  photograph,  scale  model 
I  machinery  shows  how  much  equipment  a  Rilco  machine 
I  shed  will  house.  You  will  notice  space  is  entirely  unob- 
\  strueted  .  .  .  every  foot  is  usable  right  up  to  the  sidewalls. 
\  There  is  easy  drive-through,  uncrowded  storage  for  bulky 
\  equipment,  plenty  of  room  for  a  big  14'  x  20'  repair  shop. 


RIUD 

GLUED  LAMINATED 
RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601  c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm 
buildings: 

□  One,  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage 

□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

IV a  _ _ _ 

A  ddress _ 

Town _ State _ 
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NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

.-.lOlWlllti thin ///  > I<ut Ht/s, 

FRESH-ROASTED 


CHESTNUTS 


3  for  $075 


POST 

100%  TROUBLE-FREE  paid 


Vi 


HESTNUT 
TREES 

MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 

e,iMjiNTFED  pfP'5  FINEST  EATING  NUTS! 

xn  iivf  AND  Amazing  Bargain!  Famous 

or»n  nuts  I  Stern’s  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
[—guaranteed  blight-resistant. 
Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 

"MIRACLE  TREES”  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  home  and 
farm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 

STRONG  YOUNG  TREES-  3  for  $  2.75 

Very  Hardy  finest  Orchard  in  fAr  e;  -y  en 
Grade  I '/*  to  2  feet  .Plant, hree  Li'?! 

for  pollination. No.  2460  D  2t>  101’ 

postpaid 

HURRY!  Fall  is  the  ideal  planting'  time 
Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
100°o  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 
or  Free  Replacement  or  money  back  anytime!" 

tern's  Nurseries 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK 

OF  GUARANTEED 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach  -  Cherry  -  Apple  -  Pear 
Ql  ||^  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
I  LOv  Trees,  Perennials,  Etc. 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  PLANT  some  of  these 
Northern  Grown  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for 
huge  harvests  from  a  small  land  area. 
Take  your  choice  of  over  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties — all  guaranteed  to  bear  large  juicy 
fruit  within  two  years.  And  they’re 
priced  r,ght  because  you  buy  direct  from 
the  nursery.  Send  for 
new  FREE  Catalog 
al'^J  describing  hundreds 
iMlS  of  hardy  fruit  trees 
iifR  (dwarf  and  standard), 
grapes,  berry 
_  plants,  flower- 

\  '  n  9  shrubs, 

*  „  \  perennials, 

co*-t'K  |  fast  growing 
CATALOG  J  shade  trees, 
while  they J  etc.  Mail  cou- 
lastl  y  Port  Dow! 

[-KELLY  BROS.-1 

j  i  76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN~|  j 

Dept.  R-9A  Dansvilie,  New  York 
|  Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Fall  Color  I 
*  Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Name . . .  I 

[Address .  I 

City . State . 

Enclose  5CK  West  of  the  Mississippi 


| agent,  binder  acreage  is  down  almost 
50  per  cent.  Growers  could  put  five 
acres  or  half  their  allotment,  which¬ 
ever  was  larger,  into  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve  and  possibly  receive  as  much 
as  $366  an  acre  for  it.  The  average  is 
expected  to  be  no  more  than  $300, 
however.  According  to  Samuel 
Orr,  general  manager  of  the  Conn.  - 
Mass.  Tobacco  Co-op.,  annual  fixed 
costs  of  a  tobacco  farm  —  insurance, 
taxes,  depreciation  —  come  to  about 
$140  an  acre. 

Another  avenue  of  relief  suggested 
is  for  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  decrease  excise  taxes  on  natu¬ 
ral  leaf  cigars.  The  Tobacco  Co-op. 
has  urged  consideration  of  this,  and 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  would  seem 
favorable  to  it.  At  Congressional 
hearings  on  tobacco  sheet,  a  botanist 
testified  to  having  found  particles 
like  glass  fibers  in  the  sheet.  A  bill 
has  been  written  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  sheet  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  There  seems  to  be  strong 
conviction  that  sheet  “cigars”  should 
be  so  labeled,  if  they  shall  be  called 
“cigars”  at  all.  If  taxes  were  greater 
on  manufactured-sheet  cigars,  grow¬ 
ers  think  these  could  be  adequate 
to  protect  the  public  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  economic 
advantage  that  is  felt  needed  and 
justified  for  the  higher  quality  natu¬ 
ral-leaf  binder. 

There  are  several  directions  that 
Valley  growers  may  take  in  their  re¬ 
sponse  to  binder  sheet  manufacture. 
Their  land  itself  may  possibly  be 
sold  for  home,  store,  or  factory  sites 
in  quickly  developing  business  com¬ 


munities.  It  is  said  they  could  them¬ 
selves  go  to  work  in  relatively  high 
paying  jobs  at  nearby  defense  and 
aircraft  factories.  Some  believe  the 
growers  can  wait  for  sale  of  land  on 
resources  accumulated  in  good 
World  War  II  and  post-war  tobacco 
years.  Or,  it  is  being  argued,  they 
could  go  into  dairy,  poultry  or  vege¬ 
table  production.  Few  large  binder 
tobacco  growers  are  actually  so 
specialized  that  they  probably  could 
not  make  some  agricultural  adjust¬ 
ments;  but  it  will  not  be  easy.  On 
the  other  hand,  manufacturers  argue 
that  the  new  tobacco  hinder  sheet 
may  so  lower  the  prices  of  cigars 
and  improve  their  quality  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  demand  for  high 
quality  Valley  tobacco  is  back  where 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  nickel 
cigar’s  return  is  viewed  as  a  favor¬ 
able  sign,  and  there  are  those  who 
foresee  a  big  new  market  in  cigars 
fashioned  for  women. 

The  development  of  manufactured 
binder  sheet  must  necessarily  cause 
some  change  in  the  Valley.  As  one 
man  says,  “it  is  technology  vs.  agri¬ 
culture.”  Should  there  be  a  perma-j 
nent  decline  in  the  Valley’s  produc¬ 
tion  or  a  lapse  in  its  tobacco  tradi¬ 
tions  and  culture,  there  will  be  sad¬ 
ness.  Tobacco  is  part  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley.  Perhaps  the  binder  sheet 
will  prove  only  a  passing  fancy;  one 
grower  forsees  eventual  disgust  with 
it.  To  him  and  to  most  Valley  grow¬ 
ers,  RCB  and  HTL  do  not  mea.i  fine 
tobacco.  To  them,  they  will  soon  go 
up  in  smoke.  j.  n.  b. 


i  ii  iii  ii  iii  ii  ii  him  iiiiimi  im  itiiniimi;  inn, 

25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 

Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy 
Northern  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches  Tall, 
25  for  $15;  100  for  S50;  or  500  for 
$200. 

Wm.  Robert  McGuire 

P.O.  Box  1024, 
Elizabethton,  Tenn. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason- 
able  prices.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridgd  Nurseries,  Box  R9I6, Princess  Anne.Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TRIES 

~  c  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


20-1 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansvilie.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees.  Berries, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  72nd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

77  Circle  Road,  Dansvilie,  :  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Station  Field  Day 


Some  500  folks  rode  around  in 
tractor-drawn  trailers  to  see  the  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  at  the  Connecticut 
Station’s  Research  Farm  in  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel  the  middle  of  last  month.  The 
weather  was  cool,  sunny,  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  the  kind  which,  according  to  Di¬ 
rector  James  Horsfall,  the  Supreme 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In 
— ;  only  $1  postpaid;  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
ail  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  S3  postpaid.  (West  of  lYliss.  River 
add  25c) .  FREE  illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-936,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


©  « 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16”  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Concolor  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 

Box  20-J, 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stuinus.  Sniit  rock! 
with  modern  kerosene  nurner.  800.000  users.  Free 

bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones  pointed  otit 
hybrid  corn  varieties  resistant  to  the 
sap-sucking  aphids  which  have  been 
such  a  nuisance  on  northeast  farms 
this  year. 

Being  has  frequently  blessed  these 
field  days. 

For  control  of  apple  scab,  P.  M. 
Miller  declared,  “Captan  is  still 
darned  good”  in  spite  of  slight  in¬ 
jury  to  some  Red  Delicious.  Thylate, 
he  described  as  “very  good,”  too, 
adding  that  it  also  has  been  effec¬ 
tive  in  controlling  gray  mold  in 
strawberries.  He  revealed  that  as 
little  as  three-fourths  pound  of  ami¬ 
no  triazole  per  acre  completely 
eradicated  poison  ivy  in  apple  orch¬ 
ards  after  one  application  last  Au¬ 
gust;  the  cost  came  to  only  a  fifth  of 
that  for  ammonium  sulfamate 

J.  B.  Kring  reported  that  a  half- 
pound.  of  50  per  cent  wettable  diel- 
drin  powder  would  control  flea 
beetles,  corn  borers  and  cabbage 
loopers  oil  potatoes.  But  he  noted 
that  it  was  not  as  effective  against 
leaf  hoppers  and  aphids — “severe 
this  year” — as  malathion  is.  He  cited 
heptachlor  and  endrin  as  effective 
against  flea  beetles,  too.  But,  he 
would  still  use  DDT  in  June  and 
July  against  borers  and  leafhoppers 
because  of  its  economy  and  effective¬ 
ness. 

For  mites  which  build  up  re¬ 
sistance  to  poisons,  J.  C.  Schread 
thought  a  combination  of  materials 
the  best  solution.  “Aramite,”  he 


stated,  comes  into  the  picture  gen¬ 
erally. 

To  combat  leaf  miners  in  spinach 
and  beets,  R.  J.  Quinton  reported 
that  malathion  will  “Durn  out  in¬ 
festation  established,”  but  that  it  is 
more  desirable  as  a  preventative. 
DDT  he  declared  to  be  the  only  ma¬ 
terial  for  corn  earworm  and  an  ef¬ 
fective  one  against  corn  borer,  “par¬ 
ticularly  troublesome  in  the  North¬ 
east  this  Summer.” 

Donald  F.  Jones  declared  that 
farmers  have  “a  bewildering  choice” 
of  seedsmen  from  whom  to  purchase 
hybrid  corn;  there  are  2,000,  he  said. 
But  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
recommendations  of  state  experi¬ 
ment  stations  could  be  followed  for 
reliable  guidance  in  variety  selec¬ 
tion.  The  big  problems  in  hybrid 
corn  now,  he  said,  are  obtaining  de¬ 
sirable  stalks  and  ears  for  sterile- 
tassel,  pollen-restorer  varieties.  The 
principal  objection  to  fussing  with 
high  protein  in  corn,  according  to 
Dr.  Jones,  was  that  any  gains  made 
are  in  the  zein  part,  which  is  not  a 
high  grade  protein. 


!K.R  ROSES  L2ho 

GROWN  *  *  ^  £3C 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25c  up. 
rruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - — 

RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fall  for  better  results.  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON .  BRADFORD,  MA SS. 
BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Prico  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery.  368 
Eicher  Road.  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 

-  VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 1 

Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  Dug  —  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett . 6.75 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  6.50 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler .  6.50 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Hormones  and  Horticulture, 

Avery  and  Johnson .  6.00 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  5.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Fruit  in  the  Garden, 

Norman  Taylor  .  2.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


The  new  subsoiler-plow  developed  at 
the  Conn.  Station  in  Mt.  Carmel  is 
designed  to  break  up  hardpans,  in¬ 
crease  root  penetration  and  to  apply 
fertilizer  deeply. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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of  some  of  his  choice  potatoes  to  enjoy  a  smoother  Viceroy 


Brand  C 


Brand  B 


Viceroy 

"i 


HARLAND  BRANCH  DISCOVERS  WHY 


Viceroys  ar®  Smoother 


Mr.  Harland  Branch  is  a  well-known  New  York  State 
potato  grower,  vice-president  of  the  Empire  State 'Potato 
Growers  Association.  On  his  Branch  Farms  at  Saranac 
Lake,  he  produces  25,000  bushels  of  carefully  selected 


seed  and  table  potatoes ;  his  choice  varieties  have  won 
three  state  association  awards.  It  was  this  same  care  in 
selecting  a  top  quality  product  that  led  Mr.  Branch  to 
make  VICEROY  his  cigarette. 


Only  Viceroy  has  20,000 
filters  in  every  tip — twice  as 
many  filters  as  the  other  two 
largest-selling  filter  brands,  to 
give  you  that  SMOOTHER 
TASTE ...  THE  VICEROY  TASTE ! 


The  exclusive  Viceroy  filter  is  made  from  pure  cellulose — soft,  snow-white,  natural. 


Viceroy 

filter  *0 ip 

CIGARETTES 

KING-SIZE 


September  15,  1956 
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hr  top  quality  in  plastic  pipe . . . 

INSIST  ON  THIS  r  PROTECTION 


1 


The  / 

VARDLEY 

imprint 

/  The  seal  of  approval 

/  of  The  National 

/  Sanitation  Foundation 


The  Du  Pont 

"Alathon”  25  green  fag 
\  / 


»'«»  immM 
»U»«*W  -  xfiweoMwMm 
iiunmm 


Shall  It  Be  Feast  or  Famine? 


NQWs .  .  you  can  always  be  sure 
of  getting  top  value  in  every  foot 
of  pipe  you  buy.  Yardley  .  .  .  the 
plastic  pipe  of  guaranteed  quality 
.  .  .  offers  three-ivay  identification 
for  y our  protection. 

Every  foot  bears  the  Yardley 
imprint  and  the  National  Sanita¬ 
tion  Foundation’s  seal  of  approval 
for  drinking  water.  Look  for  the 
"Alathon”  25  green  tag,  certifying 


that  Yardley  plastic  pipe  is  made 
of  DuPont  "Alathon”  25.  This 
new  polyethylene  resin,  developed 
by  DuPont  specifically  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pipe,  provides  higher 
burst  strength  and  permanent 
toughness  —  qualities  that  assure 
lasting  satisfaction. 

Insist  on  Yardley — the  plastic 
pipe  made  of  "Alathon”  25 — look 
for  the  three-way  identification. 


Part  II 

The  Markets  for  American 
Agriculture 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  United 
States,  I  think  we  should  bear  cer¬ 
tain  fundamentals  in  mind.  So  far 
as  agriculture  is  concerned,  what  we 
eat  makes  the  market,  and  we  only 
have  theree  basic  markets — exports, 
industrial  uses  and  human  food. 

Our  export  markets  move  up  and 
down  from  year  to  year.  During  the 
past  year,  which  was  a  fairly  good 
export  year,  the  export  market 
handled  about  10  per  cent  of  our 
harvested  crop  acreage,  both  food 
and  non-food.  Although  a  great  deal 
of  work  should  be  and  is  being  done 
to  expand  our  export  markets,  it  is 
not  likely  that  our  total  percentage 
of  exported  crops  will  be  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead. 

Our  second  market,  the  industrial 
use  of  agricultural  products, 
amounted  to  about  seven  per  cent  of 
our  total  production  last  year.  This 
included  tobacco,  cotton,  flax  and 
other  such  crops.  Although  seven  per 
cent  is  not  a  tremendous  segment  of 
I  our  productivity,  again  this  area  is 
:  very  important  and  undoubtedly  can 
be  expanded. 

The  third  market,  and  the  great¬ 
est,  is  what  we  consume  ourselves. 
About  12  per  cent  of  our  cropland 
acreage  is  used  to  produce  crops  for 
direct  domestic  food  consumption, 
such  as  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals. 
The  remaining  71  per  cent  of  all 
cropland  is  used  to  produce  livestock 
and  poultry  feed  crops,  the  products 
of  which  find  their  way  into  human 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Great  effort  is  needed  to  expand 
all  of  these  important  markets.  I 
might  say  another  related  need  is 
that  a  great  deal  more  research  is 
needed  in  the  expansion  of  the  types 
and  quality  of  crops  we  grow.  For 
example,  of  the  more  than  200  plant 
varieties  which  are  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  production  in  the  world,  only 
12  crops  supply  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  man’s  needs — only  12  crops 
of  the  more  than  300,000  known 
plant  species.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  one  of  the  12  has  been  brought 
into  use  since  the  advent  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science — rubber.  This  makes 
one  wonder  just  how  effectively  our 
demonstrated  scientific  ability  has 
been  applied  to  the  needs  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

There  is  Also  a  Tremendous 
Production  Potential 

Many  of  these  best  authorities  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  productive  capacity 
for  the  things  we  now  produce  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  could 
be  doubled  just  with  the  proper 
application  of  the  knowledge  we 
now  have.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
conservative  statement.  If  there 
were  markets  which  would  make  it 
profitable  for  farmers  to  apply  all 
the  technology  now  known  plus  that 
which  scientists  estimate  could  be 
applied,  we  could  greatly  increase 
our  productive  capacity.  This,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fact  that  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  we  can  effectively 
utilize  at  this  time,  makes  me  seri¬ 
ously  question  some  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Cal  Tech  scien¬ 
tists.  However,  as  I  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  their  privilege  to  predict 
just  as  much  as  it  is  my  opportunity 
to  challenge  them. 

Some  are  predicting  that  labor  will 
be  working  only  30-hour  weeks  in  a 
few  years.  Who  is  going  to  operate 
successfully  a  modern  dairy  or  other 
farm  enterprise  on  a  30-hour  week? 
Who  is  going  to  get  the  hay  in  the 
barn  in  a  6-,  8-  or  10-hour  day.  Some 
farm  days  during  a  rush  season  can¬ 
not  be  run  by  the  clock — at  least, 
as  yet. 

There  is  another  question  which 
might  be  asked.  If  our  greatest 
problem  is  the  application  of  brain¬ 


power,  as  outlined  by  the  scientists 
why  not  use  our  technology  and  our 
scientific  knowledge,  both  present 
and  hoped-for,  to  improve  the  human 
diet?  Why  not  aim  for  a  maximum 
type  of  diet  for  the  masses  rather 
than  a  minimum,  as  projected  by  the 
scientists?  In  other  words,  will  it  be 
feast  or  famine  for  the  increasing 
millions? 

In  this  country,  we  have  been  ap¬ 
plying  technology  at  a  tremendous 
rate;  and  that,  along  with  question¬ 
able  government  policies,  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  cause  of  our  build-up  of 
commodities  for  which  there  are  no 
markets  at  the  present  time. 

New  Plant  Varieties  Should  Increase 
Crop  Production 

As  an  example  of  our  ability  to 
apply  technology,  plant  scientists  in 
state  and  federal  governments,  and 
especially  in  the  seed  industry,  have 
changed  the  whole  chai'acter  of  our 
crop  plants.  Even  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  has  not  changed,  as 
mentioned  before,  the  character  of 
the  crop  plant  itself  has.  In  1956, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  U.  s! 
cropland  was  planted  to  new  and 
improved  varieties  which  did  not 
exist  20  years  ago.  Of  the  337  million 
acres  of  cropland  (1954),  about  70 
per  cent  was  planted  to  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  field  crops  and 
other  crops  that  did  not  exist  in 
1935.  Of  all  crops  now  grown,  96 
per  cent  are  from  seeds  of  types 
not  known  20  years  ago.  With  soy¬ 
beans,  98  per  cent  of  the  varieties 
grown  were  not  known  20  years  ago; 
cotton,  95  per  cent;  oats,  92  per  cent; 
corn,  86  per  cent;  and  wheat,  80 
per  cent. 

Who  knows  what  the  pattern  will 
be  10,  20,  50  or  100  years  from 
now?  Right  now,  plant-grown  nitro¬ 
gen  is  being  replaced  by  industrially- 
produced  nitrogen. 

The  predictors  say  that  we  may 
have  to  learn  to  use  plant  proteins 
direct  for  human  consumption  in¬ 
stead  of  animal  proteins  because  the 
latter  are  less  efficient  to  produce. 
This  may  be  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
why  would  it  not  be  just  as  logical 
to  speculate  that,  when  we  learn  how 
to  produce  plant  proteins  more  profit¬ 
ably  than  now  or  to  produce  them 
synthetically,  what  is  going  to  keep 
us  from  using  both  synthetic  pro¬ 
ducts  and  plant  proteins  from  algae, 
etc.,  to  greatly  expand  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  animal  products?  Man  has 
demonstrated  that  he  likes  animal 
products,  and  man  is  not  easy  to 
change.  Even  aborigines  in  Africa 
are  known  to  boil  I'ats  in  their  rice 
to  give  it  added  flavor. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  a  little 
experience  in  attempting  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  eat  more  of  nutrition-packed 
products — such  as  meat,  milk  and 
eggs — know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
man  to  change  his  habits.  Would  it 
not  be  far  more  difficult  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  revert  to  a  poor  diet  than 
to  get  them  to  use  a  better  diet?  In 
other  words,  man  certainly  will  not 
easily  revert  to  a  cereal  diet  after 
he  has  tasted  steak  unless  there  are 
some  pretty  compelling  forces.  As 
long  as  there  is  incentive  to  eat  more 
steak  or  hamburger  or  consume  more 
milk  and  other  tasty  products,  I  be¬ 
lieve  man  would  be  moi'e  inclined 
to  move  in  that  direction  if  at  all 
possible. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  ingenuity 
of  man,  with  God’s  help,  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  he  would  like  to  ac¬ 
complish  rather  than  to  give  in  to 
the  idea  of  taking  the  road  of  least 
resistance  and  reverting  to  a  eereai 
diet  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
more  backward  parts  of  the  world 
today. 

There  is  another  point  that  needs 
to  be  clarified.  It  was  said  that  ani¬ 
mal  foods  are  10  times  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  produce  than  are  plant 
products.  This  may  be  true  in  gen- 
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Use  Yardley  Twin-du-it  pipe  for  jef  pumps 
and  Sub-du-H  for  submersible  pumps. 


VARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO.  142  PARSONS  AVENUE,  COLUMBUS  15.  OHIO 

In  Conodo  Doymond  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chathom,  Ont.  •  Export  Sales:  F.  and  J  Meyer,  115  6road  St.,  New  York  A,  U.S.A. 
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fast  as  a  rabbit 


BushHoa 

heavy  duty  —  all  purpose  |[^ 


PiUem  No.  263457]  covering 
the  Bush-Hog  Rotary  Cutter- 
owned  by  Bush  Hog  Mfe 
co.,  Selma.  Ala.,  win 
strictly  enforced  to  prevent 
duplication  of  this  cutter. 


FREE! 


Write 


ROTARY  CUTTERS 

Does  toughest  jobs  faster,  better! 

Saves  time,  labor... makes  you  money! 

Bush  Hog  is  the  most  copied  cutter  on  the  J 
market.  Many  cutters  have  duplicated  indi¬ 
vidual  Bush  Hog  features.  But  only  Bush 
Hog,  because  of  its  patent,  has  all  of  the 
Bush  Hog  features. 

-)(■  Completely  enclosed  steel  frame  -)(-  Free- 
swinging  ’blades  — ){-  Side  skids  -^-Heavy  i 
duty  gears  Adjustable  cutting  height 
-jf-No  belts  No  slip  clutches 

BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Selma,  Ala., 

Ask  Your  Tractor  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration! 


MODELS  Pull  type;  5',  6',  7'  swaths 
Lift  type;  5',  6'  swaths 
ATTACHMENTS  "Fly  ing  Saucer" 
blade  holder;  fast  hitch;  off-set 
cutting  tOrchard  mulching); 
“snap  coupler." 


Color  folder  on 
Bush  Hog  line. 


complete 


the  Pennsylvania  Oil  that 
keeps  your  motor  young i 

Ask  your  Car  Dealer  or  Independent  Service  Station  ! 
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era!,  but  man  does  not  live  by  gen¬ 
eralities.  He  lives  by  specifics. 

No  poultryman  can  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  today  who  does  not  produce  one 
pound  of  meat  from  approximately 
21/2  pounds  of  feed.  The  great  in¬ 
dustry  of  poultry  is  more  or  less 
based  on  this  formula.  Furthermore, 
there  is  research  in  progress  which 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  within  our 
means  today  to  produce  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  palatable  poultry  meat  at  the 
rate  of  a  pound  from  IV2  pounds  of 
feed.  This  certainly  is  not  a  10-to-l 
ratio.  In  general,  with  pork  and  other 
meat,  the  ratio  is  roughly  7:  1.  With 
cattle,  especially  when  fed  stilbestrol, 
the  ratio  is  less. 

Seven  Pounds  of  Mush  or  One  Pound 
of  Bacon  and  Eggs? 

Then,  too,  who  among  us  wants  to 
eat  grass?  Roughly  55  per  cent  of 
all  the  animal  products  in  the  United 
States  are  produced  from  our  great 
forage  crops,  both  in  the  grazing 
areas  and  from  forage  in  the  form 
of  hay,  silage  and  meals  made  from 
them.  What  would  we  do  with  the 
great  forage  crops  and  all  the  land 
that  is  used  to  produce  them,  and 
with  the  expansive  grazing  areas  of 
(he  West  which  would  be  of  little 
agricultural  value  if  we  did  not  hus¬ 
band  animals  to  use  them? 

An  ordinary  breakfast  of  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  other  commodities, 
might  weigh  a  pound,  if  this  were 
converted  to  a  cereal  equivalent,  it 
would  equal  up  to  seven  pounds. 
Who  wants  to  eat  seven  pounds  of 
mush  or  algae  for  breakfast  when 
we  can  have  tasty  bacon  and  eggs 
with  buttered  toast  and  plenty  of 
other  delicious  dairy  products? 

It  is  difficult  in  these  days  of  sur¬ 
plus  to  visualize  a  time  when  people 
might  starve  because  of  farmers’  in¬ 
ability  to  produce  enough  food  sup¬ 
plies.  In  1955,  the  experts  figured 
that  farmers  produced  about  four 
per  cent  more  than  we  used,  and  the 
present  so-called  farm  problem  re¬ 
volves  around  our  build-up  of  surplus 
stocks  which  has  resulted  because 
farmers  have  been  able  to  produce 
more  than  we  have  eaten. 

Our  first  challenge  as  American 
farmers  is  to  learn  to  use  profitably 
what  we  are  now  able  to  produce. 


This  alone  wifi  take  at  least  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  possibly  much 
longer.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  ex¬ 
perts  that  advances  in  technology 
and  efficiency  will  enable  farmers 
to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  food  by  our  ever-growing 
population.  Then,  too,  world  popu¬ 
lation  may  not  increase  anywhere 
near  as  fast  as  the  scientists  assume 
it  might.  The  population  experts 
have  been  wrong  before.  According 
to  their  predictions  of  only  20  years 
ago,  our  population  should  be  de¬ 
clining  right  now. 

The  desire  of  the  human  race  has 
been  to  improve  its  lot,  and  one  of 
the  principal  ways  of  doing  this  has 
been  through  better  food.  In  this 
connection,  most  people  consider  bet¬ 
ter  foods  those  which  improve  the 
human  diet. 

Agriculture  Can  Meet  Increased 
Food  Demands 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the 
years  to  come  we  will  need  higher 
per-acre  yields  of  food  and  feed.  We 
will  need  more  animal  growth  per 
pound  of  feed.  We  will  need  a  large 
increase  in  livestock  numbers.  We 
will  need  considerably  larger  output 
of  food  per  unit  of  livestock.  All 
this  must  depend  on  great  advances 
in  research  knowledge  and  •  tech¬ 
nology,  particularly  as  they  apply 
on  our  farms.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  we  can  do  it.  Other  na¬ 
tions  can  do  it,  too,  if  they  have  the 
will  and  capacity  to  apply  modern 
technology. 

American  agriculture  has  the 
potential  for  enormously  greater  pro¬ 
duction  than  we  are  achieving.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  growth  in 
population  will  be  met  by  farmers’ 
capacities  to  produce  more  of  the 
high-protein,  healthful  food  needed 
for  proper  diets.  With  a  greater 
demand  for  food,  farmers  will  re¬ 
spond  with  increased  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  improved  crop-producing  prac¬ 
tices,  improved  livestock,  added  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  and  whatever  else  it 
takes. 

A  century  ahead  is  a  long  time, 
but  I  am  counting  on  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  for  the  peopies  of  the 
world — not  less.  Karl  D.  Butler 


Grape  Growers  Take 
Title  to  Welch  Co. 

The  sale  of  the  87-year-old  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company,  oldest  fruit 
and  tomato  juice  processor  in  the 
country  and  largest  processor  of 
Concord  grape  products  in  the  woiTd, 
to  the  National  Grape  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  became  effective  on 
September  1. 

The  original  agreement  made  in 
1952  between  Welch  and  the  grape 
growers  had  an  unusual  premise  in 
that  funds  for  the  future  purchase 
of  the  company  by  the  co-operative 
group  were  to  be  provided  out  of 
Welch’s  total  sales.  Under  these 
terms,  10  per  cent  of  net  sales  were 
accumulated  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  company.  It  was  anticipated  that 
it  would  require  at  least  10  years  to 
accumulate  sufficient  funds  to  con¬ 
summate  the  sale.  However,  the  ac¬ 
celerated  movement  of  Welch’s  grape 
products  in  the  past  three  years  has 
been  beyond  expectations  and  by 
June  of  this  year  the  co-operative 
knew  there  would  be  sufficient  funds 
to  swing  the  deal. 

National  Grape  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  was  formed  in  March, 
1945,  by  a  group  of  grape  growers. 
Starting  with  891  members  the  group 
today  boasts  4,600  members  in  10 
States;  they  delivered  81,000  tons  of 
grapes  to  Welch  plants  last  year.  The 
main  company  headquarters  are  in 
Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  the  nine  Welch 
plants  are  located  in  Westfield, 
Brocton  and  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.; 
North  East,  Pa.;  Lawton  and  Mat- 


tawan,  Mich.;  Springdale,  Ark.;  and 
Kennewick  and  Grandview,  Wash. 


National  Watershed 
Congress  Sept.  18-20 

The  Third  National  Watershed 
Congress  will  be  held  September  18- 
20  in  the  Hotel  Cornhusker,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  All  sessions  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  $5.00  registration 
fee  includes  the  price  of  a  copy  of 
the  printed  proceedings. 


“Here  comes  that  darn  Foley  with 
another  one  of  his  tall  stories  about 
the  corn  in  Iowa  ” 


September  15,  1956 


For  two  years  running  now,  hurri¬ 
canes  have  roared  their  way  through 
your  farming  area.  If  these  high 
winds  are  becoming  an  annual  event, 
the  roofing  you  put  on  your  buildings 
takes  on  extra  importance. 

From  all  reports  we’ve  obtained 
Stormproof  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 
has  stuck  tight  to  its  job  through  the 
worst  the  hurricanes  could  offer !  Be¬ 
cause  Stormproof  has  the  strength  of 
steel,  it  did  not  buckle,  did  not  tear 
loose  at  the  nailholes.  That’s  the  kind 
of  roofing  any  farmer  wants! 

Besides  being  really  stormproof, 
this  rugged  roofing  dresses  up  the 
appearance  of  a  building.  Its  clean, 
sharp  lines  reflect  good  housekeeping 
and  appeal  to  the  eye.  Its  tight  zinc 
coating  wards  off  corrosion  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Its  26-hs  -in.  width  makes 
it  easy  to  handle,  yet  affords  2 -ft 
covering  width  for  rapid  installation. 

Stormproof  Roofing  has  special  de¬ 
sign  features,  shown  in  the  sketches, 
which  keep  out  moisture  and  seep¬ 
age.  Your  stock,  your  feed  and  ma¬ 
chinery  stay  dry  and  snug  through 
autumn  hurricanes,  wintry  storms, 
and  the  spring  rains.  Your  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  further  details. 


DRAINS.  Double  drains 

carry  off  any  moisture  siphon¬ 
ing  through  the  side-lap,  while 
providing  ample  nailing  sur¬ 
face.  No  need  for  battens  with 
Stormproof  galvanized  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap  si¬ 
phoning,  provide  a  snug  fit  with 
the  sheet  beneath,  eliminate 
buckling  in  high  winds. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed 
into  one  side  of  each  sheet 
forces  Stormproof  sheets  to  hug 
the  roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


Stormproof 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 
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At  the  Eastern  States 

ANOTHER  big  agricultural  show  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  year’s  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  September  15- 
23.  Once  again  the  attractive  well  landscaped 
grounds  and  buildings  are  ready  to  welcome 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  every  point  of 
the  Northeast  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

There  is  something  about  the  Exposition 
that  cannot  be  experienced  at  any  other 
fair.  Is  this  because  of  its  deep  roots  in 
and  respect  for  the  past?  Or  is  it  due  to  the 
Exposition’s  complete  dedication  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Eastern  States  region  which  it 
serves?  A  visitor  feels  at  the  Exposition  that 
the  management  and  the  administration  per¬ 
sonally  want  him  to  have  a  good  time,  to  add 
to  his  knowledge  and  understanding,  and, 
above  all.  to  go  home  happier  and  better 
equipped  to  live  constructively  for  himself  and 
his  region. 

The  “cradle  of  seed  stock”  for  dairy  cattle, 
New  England,  must  influence  the  livestock 
show.  The  barns  are  full  of  fine  dairy  animals 
from  herds  of  well-known  breeders.  And  these 
breeders  take  delight  in  dressing  up  their  dis¬ 
plays  which  with  the  cattle  are  things  of 
beauty.  Nor  is  beef  forgotten.  The  best  herds 
in  the  East  are  represented.  Moreover,  the 
Exposition’s  famous  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show  has 
become  a  mecca  for  admirers  of  outstanding 
animal  husbandry.  This  show  is  among  the 
best  young  farmers’  fair  programs  in  the 
world.  There  is  an  impressive  horse  show, 
too;  and  horse-drawing  contests  ard  always  a 
great  feature.  The  renewed  interest  of  the 
East  in  sheep  is  reflected  in  high  quality  stock. 
This  year’s  big  poultry  show  will  be  presented 
in  mid-week. 

The  Eastern  State  Exposition  cannot  guaran¬ 
tee  the  weather — last  year  lone  threatened — 
but  it  does  assure  that  everything  else  in  crea¬ 
tion — and  recreation — a  farmer  and  his  family 
may  want  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  The  East¬ 
ern  States  is  worth  attending;  it  makes  the 
third  week  in  September  a  high  spot  in  the 
year’s  experience. 


A  Task  for  Governor  Harriman 

THE  nomination  of  Adlai  Stevenson  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  can 
well  be  counted  as  a  gain  for  New  York  State. 
Desirous  as  he  was  for  the  same  nomination, 
too  much  of  Governor  Harriman’s  time  and 
energy  was  directed  to  that  end  during  the 
past  year.  And  the  Empire  State  was  the  loser 
thereby.  Mr.  Harriman  has  more  than  two 
years  still  ahead  of  him  to  do  a  full-time  job 
as  Governor.  He  was  inexperienced  in  1955; 
this  year  he  has  been  preoccupied  on  a 
national  level.  There  are  no  longer  any  such 
impediments. 

Until  now,  the  Governor  has  been  long  on 
good  intentions  but  short  on  their  execution. 
For  the  balance  of  his  term  in  office  he  need 
not  concern  himself  about  petty  squabbling 
with  the  Legislature  nor  try  his  best  to  “play 
ball”  with  the  entrenched  interests  and  hang¬ 
overs  from  the  previous  administration.  Hav¬ 
ing  already  declared  that  he  intends  to  seek 


re-election  to  his  present  office,  he  would  be 
wisely  counselled  to  proceed  henceforth  under 
his  own  power  in  accordance  with  his  party’s 
1954  platform. 

Mr.  Harriman  aspires  to  the  role  of  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  little  man  —  in  agriculture  a»d  in 
industry.  We  agree  that  there  is  a  great  deal  — 
a  very  great  deal  —  that  can  be  accomplished 
for  the  little  man,  especially  in  agriculture. 
The  Democratic  party  had  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  practical  service  to  dairy 
farmers  when  its  administration  took  office 
two  years  ago.  That  service  has  not  been 
rendered,  except  by  lip.  But  the  opportunity 
is  still  there,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before. 

Freed  now  from  the  pressure  of  outside 
interest  and  having  gained  experience  during 
his  tenure  in  Albany,  Governor  Harriman  is 
in  the  position  to  make  the  most  of  these 
opportunities.  We  sincerely  hope  he  does. 


“Thanks  for  Your  Support" 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  supplying  milk  to  the  North  Blenheim 
Creamery  for  your  help  and  for  the  support  you 
gave  us  in  your  August  18  issue  in  connection 
with  our  recent  price  negotiation  problem.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  Blenheim  Cream¬ 
ery  will  pay  what  amounts  to  a  25  cents  per  cwt. 
premium  effective  September  1.  As  you  well 
know,  conditions  that  exist  here  in  North  Blen¬ 
heim  exist  in  many  sections  of  the  milk  market¬ 
ing  area.  I  hope  our  success  here  will  act  as  a 
guide  to  dairymen  everywhere  who  are  faced  with 
the  same  problem.  We  realize  that  milk  dealers, 
being  businessmen  first,  will  pay  only  the  Market 
Administrator’s  price  plus  what  competition  com¬ 
pels  them  to. 

Perhaps  we  have  set  a  pattern  that  will  awaken 
farmers  in  other  areas  to  the  fact  that  reasonable 
negotiation  and  local  unity  do  obtain  results.  We 
feel  that  this  is  merely  a  start  and  we  are  on  the 
proper  course  in  alleviating  our  problems.  We 
thank  you  again  for  your  invaluable  assistance. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  K.  Theodore  Scholl 

This  is  a  happy  result  that  we  are  glad  to 
report.  Although  the  price  increase  was  not 
retroactive  to  June  1,  as  producers  had  re¬ 
quested,  it  does  represent  a  substantial  boost 
from  the  original  10-cent  premium  offered  by 
the  North  Blenheim  Creamery. 

Two  lessons  can  be  learned  from  this  case. 
The  first  is  that  an  organized  producer  group, 
even  on  a  small  local  basis,  can  accomplish 
wonders  if  they  stick  together  and  work  to¬ 
gether.  The  second  lesson  is,  as  Mr.  Scholl 
points  out,  that  a  milk  dealer  is  a  business¬ 
man  and  wants  to  make  a  profit  on  his  busi¬ 
ness.  No  one  can  blame  him  for  this  nor  can 
he  be  criticized  for  taking  advantage  of  every 
technicality  for  his  own  benefit.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  every  negotiation  represents  “give- 
and-take”  on  both  sides.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  the  lack  of  proper  producer  organization 
and  representation  has  encouraged  dealers  to 
operate  too  much  on  a  “take-all  and  give-none” 
basis.  The  North  Blenheim  solution  shows  that 
this  need  not  be  if  farmers  decide  that  it  need 
not  be. 

These  Schoharie  County  dairymen  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  diligence  and  unity.  In 
meeting  the  price  increase  sought  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  North  Blenheim  Creamery  gained, 
rather  than  lost,  stature  as  a  milk  dealer. 


New  Conservation  Commissioner 

N  appointing  Sharon  J.  Mauhs  of  Cobleskill 
as  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  Governor 
Harriman  has  chosen  a  man  of  intelligence, 
experience,  courage  and  imagination. 

Mr.  Mauhs  is  an  attorney,  a  dairy  farmer, 
and  a  well  known  Holstein  breeder.  He  served 
as  an  assistant  attorney-general  in  the  1930’s 
and  later  represented  Schoharie  County  in  the 
Assembly  for  two  terms.  While  serving  in  that 
post,  Commissioner  Mauhs  rendered  signal 
service  to  dairy  farmers  and  was  also  active 
in  his  support  of  several  sound  conservation 
measures,  including  the  Adirondack  Forest 
Preserve.  He  is  therefore  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  all  problems  affecting  both  agricul¬ 
ture  and  conservation. 

His  new  post  offers  many  challenges  which 
we  are  confident  Mr.  Mauhs  will  meet  success¬ 
fully  in  the  best  interests  of  constructive  con¬ 
servation.  Flood  control,  enforcement  of  tres¬ 
pass  laws,  and  a  sensible  administration  of 


the  State’s  forest  and  wildlife  resources  are 
matters  of  the  most  immediate  concern.  They 
can  be  most  effectively  handled  without  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  special  pressures  of  the  fish  and 
game  clubs  that  have  exercised  much  too  great 
and  often  a  bad,  influence  on  conservation— ^ 
certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  own 
numbers  and  their  importance. 

Leadership  is  needed  to  restore  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  true  conservationists  in  the  State 
Conservation  Department.  Mr.  Mauhs  is 
in  a  position  to  supply  that  leadership  in 
abundance. 


Less  Cheesemaking 

AIRYMEN  should  not  be  unduly  concerned 
about  the  closing  of  some  of  New  York’s 
North  Country  cheese  plants. 

Except  during  the  past  few  years  when 
there  was  a  large  volume  of  milk  available  and 
the  competitive  price  was  most  favorable  to 
cheesemaking,  this  is  the  season  when  cheese 
plants  normally  shut  down  operations.  The 
milk  supply  has  already  fallen  considerably, 
and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  fluid  milk  and 
fluid  cream.  The  roughage  shortage,  already 
noticeable  and  promising  to  become  more 
serious  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  means 
less  milk  now  and  still  less  milk  later  on.  It 
is  only  logical  that  cheesemakers  should  cur¬ 
tail  operations  under  such  conditions. 

These  manufacturers  claim  they  are  shut¬ 
ting  down  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
Class  III  price.  Concededly,  it  is  one  factor 
but  by  no  means  the  controlling  one.  The  price 
of  milk  for  cheese  is  still  below  the  Wisconsin 
cheese  price,  exclusive  of  freight  costs.  Cheese 
profit  margins  have  been  so  substantial  re¬ 
cently  that  a  slight  reduction  in  that  margin 
will  scarcely  put  any  cheesemaker  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  permanently.  Conversely,  the  increase  in 
the  Class  III  price  to  producers  comes  at  a  time 
when  it  is  sorely  needed. 


When  to  Plant  Fruit  Trees 

HTHE  best  time  to  plant  fruit  trees  remains 
■**  a  moot  question.  There  are  pros  and  cons 
for  both  spring  and  fall  planting.  The  decision 
is  up  to  the  individual,  and  it  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  location  of  his  properly.  Tests 
have  shown  that  apple  trees  may  be  safely 
planted  either  in  the  Spring  or  Fall.  However, 
peaches,  cherries  and  other  stone  fruits  may 
be  seriously  injured  by  low  temperatures  if 
planted  in  the  Fall;  with  these  fruits  spring 
planting  is  best. 

There  is  usually  more  time  to  plant  trees 
in  the  Fall  than  in  the  Spring,  and  the  soil  is 
easier  to  prepare;  also  the  weather  is  gener¬ 
ally  more  favorable.  When  apples  are  planted 
in  the  Fall,  they  become  established  during 
the  Winter,  with  the  result  that  they  grow 
better  the  following  Spring.  Most  nursery 
stock  is  fresher  in  the  Fall  because  it  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  dry  out  in  storage.  Contrari¬ 
wise,  there  are  often  some  disadvantages  to 
fall  plantings.  Damage  from  mice  and  rabbits 
may  be  extremely  severe  unless  they  are 
killed  out  or  the  young  trees  are  well  protected 
with  suitable  guards.  If  the  winter  tempera¬ 
ture  varies  widely,  it  may  damage  fall 
planted  trees.  It  is  best  to  leave  fall  planted 
trees  unpruned  and  surround  the  trunk  with 
a  mound  of  dirt. 


Brevities 

“And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing:  for  in 
due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.”— 
Gal.  6:9. 

Hudson  winter  barley  outyielded  Wong  this 
Summer  at  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 
by  an  average  of  30  per  cent. 

The  second  annual  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Field 
Day  will  be  held  Saturday,  Oct.  6,  at  Penn  State 
University  in  University  Park.  FFA  and  4-H  judg¬ 
ing  contests  will  be  held.  Farmers  interested  in 
beef  cattle  are  invited. 

The  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  urg¬ 
ing  farmers  to  spread  lime  while  the  ground 
is  dry  and  hard;  spreaders  operate  quickly  and 
efficiently.  The  limestone  needs  of  the  soil  can 
be  determined  by  a  pH  test  kit  available  from 
county  agents. 
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Mode!  3104 — V2  ton,  7 8  Vs"  box.  All 

models  feature  High-Level  ventilation, 
concealed  Safety  Steps. 


Efficiency  Experts  ..  . 


They’re  the  most  modern  pickups  money 
can  buy ...  loaded  with  high-efficiency 
features! 

You  get  a  grain-tight  tailgate,  flat-iedged  side  panels 
and  a  low  platform  for  easy  loading.  You  get  easier 
going  with  Ball-Gear  steering,  a  modern  cab  loaded 
with  comfort  and  convenience  features,  and  a 
suspension  system  that  takes  the  bumps  out  of 
back  roads.  Work-saving  Hydra-Matic  and  the  most 
modern  V8  of  any  truck  are  both  available  as 
extra-cost  options.  Talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet 
dealer.  He’ll  match  a  Task-Force  pickup  exactly  to 
your  job.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

Anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  truck! 


CHEVROLET 


Model  3204 — V2  ton,  90 "  box.  Notice 
the  clean,  uncluttered  lines  of  Chevro¬ 
let’s  way-ahead  Work  Styling ! 


Model  3804—1  ton,  108 Vi"  box.  Extra 
cargo  space  for  long,  bulky  loads. 
4-speed  transmission  standard. 


I  ;■  - 
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Who  says  Calf  Manna 
costs  too  much? 


ALBERS 


Company  B 


Company  C 


Company  D 


ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH! 

/ 

For  years  we’ve  been  told  that 
Calf  Manna  is  too  expensive  and  for 
years  we’ve  been  saying,  “Look 
at  our  records”  and  “Look  at  our 
customers’  records.” 

But  that  wasn’t  enough . . .  there 
were  those  who  said  there’s  another 
feed  “just  as  good,  but  costs  less.” 

NOW,  an  independent  research 
corporation  comes  up  with  positive 
proof... 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED 
CALVES  TO  FOUR  MONTHS 
ON  THE  ALBERS  CALF 
MANNA- SUCKLE  PLAN  than 
any  of  ten  plans  tested  including 
milk  feeding. 


Company  E 


Company  G 


Shown  at  left  are  the  actual  results  of 
the  research  done  by  Management  and 
Marketing  Research  Corporation  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  Albers  Calf  Manna 
and  Suckle  plan  saved  up  to  $14.96 
over  9  other  leading  calf  starters. 

The  cost  of  raising  calves  was  from 
$21.06  on  the  Albers  Plan  to  $36.02  on 
the  least  profitable  plan.  These  costs 
include  all  grain  and  hay.  Does  it  pay 
to  feed  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle 
to  your  calves? 

YOU  BET  IT  DOES... and,  you’ll 
have  larger,  healthier  calves,  deep 
bodied  calves,  and  calves  with  the 
capacity  to  consume  large  quantities 
of  roughage  for  more  economical 
production  as  adult  cows.  It  takes  so 
little  Calf  Manna  to  do  so  much. 

The  calf  is  on  dry  feed,  inexpensive 
roughage,  days  ahead  of  any  other 
program.  And  scours  are  forgotten. 

Whether  you’re  figuring  out-of- 
pocket  costs  or  in-the-pail  profits, 
Albers  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle 
program  just  can’t  be  beat.  Ask  your 
feed  dealer  for  all  the  details  and 
start  your  next  calves  the  Albers  way. 


Company  J 


For  Complete  Details 
write 

ALBERS 

|gg| 

l  a  e  a  $  ||HbW 

MILLING 

COMPANY 

\\  ^Hohuhtratio  RAjJ11  jj 

UVtSTOC* 

1  *  nursing  mo 

1016  Central  Street 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Livestock  in  Louisiana 

Sweet  potatoes  for  the  cows . .  .fine  hay  for 
the  calves. ..and  grazing  for  the  boar. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


IfISIANA  farmers  and  the 
State  experiment  station 
are  giving  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  improved  pas¬ 
tures  and  grassland  farm¬ 
ing.  Such  a  practice  lowers 
costs  of  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  by  reducing  both  feed  and  labor 
requirements.  The  Louisiana  Sta¬ 
tion  is  located  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Sweet  Potatoes  For  Dairy  Cattle 

In  Louisiana,  as  well  as  in  most 
southern  States,  sweet  potatoes  are 
an  important  crop;  they  can  also  be 
successfully  grown  in  many  parts  of 
the  Northeast.  Dehydrated  sweet 
'otatoes  are  assuming  increasing  im¬ 
portance  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle, 
and  their  comparative  feed  value  and 
price  are  favorable.  Investigations 
on  the  utilization  of  sweet  potatoes 
as  a  dairy  cattle  feed  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  past  several  years  by 
Professors  D.  M,  Seath,  L.  L.  Rusoff, 
G.  D.  Miller  and  Cecil  Branton.  They 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  is  the  sweet  potato  tuber  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cow  feed,  but  that  the  vines 
are  likewise  highly  nutritious  and 
relished  by  dairy  cows.  Seven  years 
of  trials  at  this  station  show  that  de¬ 
cided  stimulation  to  milk  production 
was  obtained  in  the  late  summer  and 


As  proved  in  research,  pasture  is  the 
summer  place  for  beef  cattle  like 
these  good  Angus  of  Kenneth  Ben¬ 
nett’s  in  Boalsburg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

fall  months  when  cows  were  grazed 
on  sweet  potato  vines,  as  compared 
with  permanent  grass  pasturage.  The 
average  increase  in  milk  yields  was 
19  per  cent.  Likewise,  milk  produc 
tion  averaged  10  per  cent  higher  on 
sweet  potato  vines,  when  compared 
with  cows  grazing  soybeans. 

When  sweet  potatoes  were  chopped 
with  a  corn  knife  and  fed  fresh,  they 
were  relished  by  daffy  cows  and 
proved  highly  nutritious.  When  fed 
in  the  early  Winter,  they  stimulated 
milk  production.  The  tests  show  that 
100  pounds  of  chopped  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  equalled  250  pounds  of  either 
sorgo  or  soybean  silage.  Thus  dairy¬ 
men  in  need  of  silage  could  feed 
from  10  to  15  pounds  of  chopped 
sweet  potatoes  and  obtain  results 
comparable  to  feeding  from  25  to  38 
pounds  of  silage  per  cow  daily. 

In  feeding  experiments  dehydrated 
sweet  potatoes  made  from  good, 
whole  tubers  were  palatable,  but  a 
dried  product  made  from  culled, 
bruised  and  sectioned  potatoes  was 
not  palatable.  For  milk  production, 
good  quality,  dehydrated  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  (meal)  contained  88  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  yellow  corn  meal, 
and  were  approximately  17  per  cent 
more  valuable  than  ground  ear  corn, 
including  cob  and  shuck.  The  high 
carotene  content  of  sweet  potatoes 
increased  the  vitamin  A  content  of 
the  butterfat  by  approximately  20 
per  cent  over  that  of  the  butterfat 
produced  from  cows  fed  ground  corn. 

Hay  For  Calves 

Farmers  and  Louisiana  Station 
workers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
hay  which  is  fed  to  dairy  calves 
should  be  the  finest-stemmed,  leaf¬ 


iest  available  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  Mixed  hay  is  generally  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  alfalfa  since  the  latter, 
if  fed  exclusively,  may  cause  the 
calves  to  scour.  Dairy  calf  research 
conducted  by  Professors  L.  L.  Rusoff 
and  J.  B.  Frye,  Jr.,  shows  that  no 
other  feed  will  take  the  place  of 
or  is  so  important  as  high  quality 
hay  for  the  dairy  calf. 

The  time  that  a  calf  should  be 
first  allowed  hay  is  still  controversial. 
Research  work  on  this  subject  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Louisiana  Station 
shows  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
waiting  more  than  one  week  to  10 
days  of  age  before  allowing  hay  to 
the  calves.  In  fact,  the  quicker  the 
calves  can  be  induced  to  eat  hay, 
the  quicker  the  rumen  will  develop, 
and  consequently  the  earlier  the  calf 
can  begin  to  utilize  pasturage.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  early  consumption  of 
hay  decreased  the  calves’  grain  re¬ 
quirements.  Still  another  favorable 
factor  for  early  hay  consumption  is 
that  good  hay  is  comparatively  high 
in  carotene  and  vitamin  A  content 
which  are  needed  by  the  calf  for 
good  health  and  normal  growth. 

In  order  to  raise  calves  on  a 
limited  amount  of  whole  milk,  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  a  good  calf  starter. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  about  a 
20  per  cent  protein  content  is  best. 
Both  animal  and  vegetable  proteins 
have  been  compared  and  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  calves  were  observed. 
One  should  keep  in  mind  that 
calves  prefer  a  fresh  mixed  feed, 
and  for  this  reason,  where  only  a 
few  calves  are  being  raised,  it  would 
probably  be  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  to  use  a  good  commer¬ 
cial  calf  starter  feed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  desired  to  use  a  home- 
mixed  feed,  the  following  poundage 
combinations  proved  successful  at 
the  Louisiana  Station:  Cottonseed 
meal  35,  soybean  oil  meal  five  and 
a  half,  yellow. corn  meal  31.5,  rolled 
oats  15,  wheat  bran  10,  steamed 
bonemeal  two,  salt  one,  plus  Aurofac 
At  (aureomycin  feeding  supplement) 
one,  and  Quadrex  lV-,  or  other  dry, 
table  vitamin  A  forms,  two  grams. 

Care  of  the  Boar 

Hogs  are  proving  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  source  of  income  on  many 
Louisiana  farms.  Professor  A.  D. 
Fitzgerald  suggests  that  the  boar  be 
kept  by  himself  in  a  lot  large  enough 
to  allow  for  exercise  and  some  graz¬ 
ing.  Put  the  feed  trough  at  one  end 
of  the  lot,  the  shelter  at  the  other 


New  Jersey  grows  high  quality  sweet 
potatoes.  Could  its  seconds  be  used 
for  dairy  feeding  as  is  done  in 
Louisiana?  The  vines  are  palatable 
and  nutritious,  too. 
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end.  Keep  the  board  in  good  flesh, 
but  not  too  fat. 

A  good  ration  recommended  dur¬ 
ing  breeding  time  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  oats  and  corn,  plus 
about  10  per  cent  of  an  animal  pro¬ 
tein,  such  as  tankage.  Allow  con¬ 
stant  access  to  a  mineral  mixture 
and  salt,  as  well  as  water. 

The  sows  may  be  turned  with  the 
boar  for  breeding  and  then  re¬ 
moved.  The  best  time  for  breeding 
during  warm  weather  is  either  late 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  If  the  boar  is  large  and  is  to 
be  bred  to  small  sows  or  gilts,  it 
will  be  best  to  use  a  breeding  crate. 
Plans  for  constructing  such  a  crate 
can  usually  be  obtained  from  the 


local  county  agent.  Keep  an  accurate 
record  showing  breeding  and  farrow¬ 
ing  dates.  Do  not  allow  the  boar  to 
serve  the  sow  more  than  twice.  By 
this  method,  a  mature  boar  in  good 
condition  can  serve  up  to  50  sows 
during  a  breeding  season. 

A  boar  should  be  eight  months  of 
age  and  well  developed  before  using 
him  for  breeding  service.  Do  not 
breed  more  than  one  sow  per  day  to 
a  young  boar.  A  young  boar  will 
sometimes  refuse  his  feed  and  pace 
up  and  down  along  the  side  of  the 
fence,  lose  flesh  and  become  un¬ 
thrifty.  Placing  either  a  barrow  or  a 
bred  gilt  in  the  pen  with  him  will 
usually  stop  his  ranting  and  he  will 
then  start  eating  w'ell  again. 


GET 


Dairy  Day  in  Jersey 


More  than  3,500  farm  people  at¬ 
tended  the  grassland-dairy  field  day 
held  late  last  month  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Dairy  Research  Farm  in 
Beemerville,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 
The  high-test  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
herds  were  of  notable  interest  to 
visitors,  and  field  machinery  demon¬ 
strations  at  the  Newbegin  fields  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Sorghum 
was  cut,  chopped,  trucked  and  blown 
into  the  silos,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  day  most  of  the  land  on  which 
it  had  grown  was  plowed  up  by 
model  multi-bottom  plows  behind 
both  wheeled  and  crawler  demon- 


During  dairy-grassland  days  at  the 
Beemerville,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
search  farm,  chopped  sorghum  was 
put  into  two  of  the  10  silos. 

stration  tractors.  Some  15  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  dealers  had  displays.  One 
new  tractor  model  was  equipped 
with  an  air-conditioned  transparent 
plexiglass  cab.  Heated  in  Winter 
and  cooled  in  Summer,  the  cab  had 
the  prediction  of  its  designer,  J.  F. 
Schaffhausen,  that  it  will  become 
standard  installation  on  all  large 
tractors  and  combines  in  five  years. 
It  was  also  equipped  with  a  cigarette 
lighter  and  a  radio.  There  was  also 


much  interest  shown  in  hay-stem 
crushers  operating  behind  and  off 
power  take-offs  of  tractors. 

Milking  machines,  bulk  tanks  and 
dairy  stalls  were  abundantly  dis¬ 
played.  Walter  B.  Peeples  remarked 
that  his  comfort  stall'  came  complete 
for  about  $40;  the  ordinary  tie  stall 
was  about  $20  and  the  stanchion  $23. 
But,  according  to  Peeples,  the  cost 
of  the  comfort  stall  includes  every¬ 
thing  except  labor  and  concrete; 
milker  vacuum  line,  water  lines  and 
cups,  tie  chains  and  retainers  are  all 
part  of  the  unit.  The  comfort  stall’s 
presentation  of  the  vacuum  petcock 
back  where  the  cow  is  milked  is  a 
convenient  new  feature.  This  type  of 
stall  has  proven  very  popular  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  observed. 

Buses  took  visitors  to  all  parts  of 
the  1,200-acre  farm  which  was  given 
to  Rutgers  by  James  Turner  in  1931. 
There  were  milking  demonstrations 
and  pipeline  milker  inspections. 
Bulls  of  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  N.  J.  Co-op.  Breeders  Assn., 
and  the  Sussex  County  Co-op.  Breed¬ 
ing  Assn,  were  penned  for  dairy¬ 
men’s  view.  Many  farmers  were  in¬ 
terested  in  plots  where  high  nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  increasing  protein  of 
forage  grasses.  Demonstrations  on 
fencing  and  on  irrigation  completed 
the  grassland-dairy  program.  But 
many  farmers  also  enjoyed  trips! 
through  forest  plantings  of  red  pine, 
black  locust  and  various  Christmas 
tree  species.  The  first  two  had  a  con¬ 
nection  with  dairying  in  that  they 
are  providing,  with  treatment,  fine 
fence  posts  quickly  and  cheaply  for 
dairy  fai'm  use.  j.  N.  b. 


BALKY  DOORS? 


SELF-CLEANING 

DOOR  TRACK 


Doers  always  work  smooth  and 
easy  .  .  .  never  stick.  Self-clean¬ 
ing  tubular  Door  Track  stays 
clean  and  clear.  Dirt  rattles  out 
the  slot  in  the  bottom  every  time 
the  door  is  opened.  Only  Starline 
offers  this  design  for  eliminating 
balky  doors! 

LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

Starline  Cannon  Ball  Sliding 
Door  Track  and  Self-Oiling 
Hangers  are  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  building  on  which  they 
are  installed.  Again,  only  Star¬ 
line  offers  you  this  assurance  of 
long  life! 


FREE 

HANDLE 


SINCE 


STAR  LINE 
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You  get  this  door 
handle  absolutely 
FREE  when  you 
send  post  card  for 
folder  "Roll  ’em 
back  on  Cannon 
Ball  Track."  Write 
today  to  Starline, 
Inc.,  Dept.  921 
Harvard,  Illinois. 


Copyright  1956 
Starline,  Inc. 
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STARLINE,  INC.  TAM 

Branch  Office  •  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 
Dependable  Barn  Equipment  Since  1883 


SWINE 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Registered  Angus  Dispersal 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1956,  7  P.  M. 

T.  B.  ACCREDITED 

CALFHOOD  VACCINATED 

30  DAY  BLOOD  TEST 
SALE  AT  THE 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  SALE  BARN, 

ON  RT.  5,  CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK 
DUE  TO  OUR  INABILITY  TO  SECURE 
COMPETENT  FARM  HELP  — 

WE  ARE  SELLING: 

65  Registered  Aberdeen  Angus 

49  BROOD  COWS  —  15  BRED  HEIFERS 

1  HERD  BULL 

AN  OUTSTANDING  DISPERSAL  OF  HIGH 
QUALITY  REGISTERED  ANGUS  BREED- 
NG  STOCK.  THIS  HERD  INCLUDES  A 
LARGE  GROUP  OF  FOUNDATION  ANI¬ 
MALS  FROM  ROLLING  ACRES  FARM, 
CHEMUNG  FARM  AND  ACE  FARMS. 
THIS  HERD  POSSESSES  TOP  BLOOD 
LINES  AND  THE  CONFORMATION  THAT 
WILL  PLEASE  THE  MOST  DISCRIMINAT¬ 
ING  BEEF  PRODUCER.  NEARLY  ALL  THE 
COWS  WILL  HAVE  THEIR  CALVES  AT 
SIDE. 

AN  IDEAL  TIME  TO  START  IN 
THE  BEEF  BUSINESS 
DR.  GEORGE  J.  MILLER,  Owner 
MARYWOOD  FARM 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
HARRIS  WILCOX, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  HERD 
HERD  BULL  —  BETHEL  BANDOLIER  33rd 
13  HEAD  OF  BREEDING  STOCK 
6  YOUNG  HEIFERS 
4  FEEDER  STEERS 

CAVIN  CREST  FARM 

R.  D.  1  Cedar  7-0099  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


\\e*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 


% 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Dom.  Breeding 

“FARMLANDS" 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417 _  Webster  Tilton 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Home  of  Champion  Bloodines 

YORKSHIRE  and  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
Our  herd  contains  many  champions  from 
last  years  State  Fairs  and  has  been  improved 
by  Imports  from  Scotland  and  Canada.  We 
have  a  choice  selection  of  gilts  and  boars 
from  these  champions.  We  also  have  some 
fine  service  boars  to  offer.  Visit,  or  write  us 
BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Mgr.  Tel.  FAirview  5-4295 
.—  WESTERN  PAi  BERKSHIRE  BREEDERS  — 
Association  Annual  Show  and  sale  of  Boars,  open 
Gilts  and  Bred  Gilts  to  be  held  at  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.,  Oct.  5,  1956.  Show  2  P.  M.  Sale  8  P.  M 
For  Catalogue  Write: 

CHARLES  WOODS,  Secy. 

MERCER,  PA. 


HEREFORDBEEFCATTLE 

REGISTERED 
...  Telephone  7111 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N  Y 

BULLS 

HEIFERS— COWS  and  CALVES 
Quality  Animals  at  Low  Prices 


rmwnU  rSTD«TT?»(?£?'r,..Spri]!B-  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  V. 

hwEG£T»w?  HD  H A.MpS HIRES:  GILTS  and  BoTrS 
»y  Cernficd  Meat  bred  son  of  Kina  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON?*  MD.‘ 

PR  EE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 
MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS 
nnv  BRENHAVEN  FARM 

B0X  l25- _ R-  D.  3, _ APOLLO,  PENNA. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
All  Ages  —  30  lbs.  to  275  lbs.  Also  Bred  Gilts 
Baby  Pigs.  Large  Herd.  All  Pure  Breds. 

VINCENTOWN,  CNEw‘  JERSEY^’  Phone:  8481 
POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON  PENNA 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


|f  —  1 5th  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE  — 

SAT.,  OCT.  6,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

at  the  Fair  Grounds  at  12:00  Noon  Sharp 

★  SUPERIOR  AYRSHIRES  ★ 

Because  the  cows  are  young  and  the  dams  of  most 
of  the  others  have  been  tested  in  immature  form 
the  production  averages  below  are  given  or  a  305- 
!?acyn,w2X  ME*  basis*  16  Cows — avg.:  11186  M 

tmoo’’  a.P'  21  lst'Ca,f  Heifers — dams  avg.: 
12198  M  4.21%  513  F.  24  Bred  Heifers — dams' 
avg.:  12069  M  4.40%  530  F.  6  Heifer  Calves— 

dams  avg  :  14674  M  4.30%  632  F.  2  Bulls— 

dams’  avg.:  12593  M  4.79%  604  F.  Nearly  all 

cows  I  st  -  calf  he.fers  and  breed  heifers  fresh  or 
due  in  30  days. 

THE  PLACE  TO  BUY  THE  BREED’S  BEST! 
For  Catalog  Write 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sales  Mgr. 

BRANDON,  VT. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

Horned  Polled!  Calves  for  herd  Sires,  Oxen! 

O.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  DAIRY  COWS  —  BETTER  QUALITY 
FRED  P-  FISHER,  QUA  KERTOWN.  PENNA. 


!0  Registered  Holstein  Bred  Heifers.  Certified  ac5 
credited.  PAUL  VAN  CLEVE.  LITTLESTOWN  PA. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds 


ANGUS 


ft  II  D  U  O  1 

Performance  tested,  big.  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Registered  Braham  Bull  to  sell  or  trade  for  beef 
cattle.  Joseph  Cudlin,  Newfield,  N.  Y.  Ph.  4-7637. 


ANGUS  HEIFERS 

19  YEARLING  GRADE  ANGUS 
OPEN  HEIFERS. 
Excellent  Foundation  Stock. 
IROQUOIS  FARM 
Cooperstown,  New  York. 


§HPPHERD  P.UPSyOurs  Cattlemen  Admire!  Booking 
Orders.  0,  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Ho,un&’„R?bb,t  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
„  .  o,  °P,FN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodline*.  T.  B.  and  Bang*  AecrtdiMd  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE-  8-2224 


POR  SALE— j Registered  Dexter  Bull  Calf:  4  months 

old.  LESTER  MARKHAM,  Middlebury  Connecticut. 


®  Ha‘*ersf  wjth  ca'f  at  foot:  5  Young  Cows,  all  bred 
Vpariinn  fuCt-Vm  Domino:  4  Yearling  Steers;  4 

Yearling  Heifers.  Telephone  Windham  29  J  I 

..  0  RALPH  PETERS 
North  Settlement  Road.  Windham.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


September  15,  1956 


PUREBRED  NUBIANS:  Excellent  Milkers  Very  rea¬ 
sonable.  McGRATH,  2650  Ford  St..  Brooklyii.  N.  yl 


BOXERS  OR  CHIHUAHUAS 


a  pm  xReJirSIff,e^;  o  Delivered  By  Railway  Express. 
AROLA  KENNELS.  R.  D.  2.  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


 BASSET  PUPPIES  - 

Farm  Raised  Wormed,  Vaccinated,  Registered,  $50. 
CLARK.  Rjiute'  No.  4  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PU  PS  —  Fro5S~RHi 
heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
fJ5;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  paper 

JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS 

PUPS — STOCK — FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W.  E.  YODEN  MEYERSDALE.  PA.  Phone  424-' M 


Purebred  Working  Bosder  Collie  PujVies— 
PAUL  VAN  CLEVE,  LITTLESTOWN.  PA 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care.  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right I 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


SHEEP 

corrledales 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  PRODUCE  SIJPFRinR 

fuMTTFnr  D  .  W 0 0 L  —  Make  your  bank  account 
tull.  For  free  information  write 

ASSOCIATION 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Secy.,  108-V  PARKHILL 
COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  RAMS  &  EWES 
—  Best  Biocd  Lines  and  Top  Show  Rinq  — 
BASSETTDALE  FARM 
_ _ Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1  Registered  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 


TOP  QUALITY 


Prolific,  Fastest  Weight  Gainers  on  Grain  or  Grass 
ORDER  SOON  IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST. 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET,  OVID,  NEW  YORK 

PHONE:  LODI  29  R 


BUY  HIGH  GRADE  KARAKULS.  Owner  SiliUS 
P™Perty  and  live  stock.  EASTERN  KARAKUL 
SHEEP  FARM.  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


Keg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

S|wrcH0D'CE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _ HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
M  „  t.LEHIBH  PORTLAND  FARMS, 

M.  P.  TA  IT,  Supt.,  OREFIELD,  PENNA 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP:  PURE  BRED  and  GRADES 
Go°d  ?Jeed'n9  S  ock-  150  to  Choose  From. 

M .  W.  DONNELLY,  “BRAEMOOR” 

R-D-  1 ' GOSHEN,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  Goshen  929 

REG.  CHEVIOT  RAMS  &.  EWES.  A  Cheviot  Breeder 
Since  1920.  LEWIS  NICHOLAS.  R.  2,  Bangor,  p^ 


YOUNG  PUREBRED  DASSET  RAM  AND  FwF 
PAUL  VAN  CLEVE.  L I TT  LESTO  W  N  PA 


BURROS 


MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98.00 


Saddle  a.nd  Bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $120  'up-  Harness 
S45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  2IEGER 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 
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CURRENT 

DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Sines  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $78,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
ibarsy  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 


□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address. 


Town 


$tate 


25 


A  TO  Y°Uf 

aki#g 


70 

B 


“Double  action”  v/orks 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  RNY,  R.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. _ 


complete |  HEATERS 

MRMCTfON  I - 1 


COMBUSTION  ' - 1 

(~~|  FURNACES  Q  BOItERS 

BURNS  ANY  WOOD  OR  COAL.  CHECK 
ABOVE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  6  C  Harrisonburg,  Va 


SAVE  UP  TO  60%  ON  VITAMINS 

3uv  direct  from  registered,  licensed  distributor  for 
redly  big  savings.  Full  potency  and  freshness  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  price  list,  no  obligation,  write: 

VITA-MART  DRUG  SERVICE 
123-09  Merrick  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  LARKIN  ORDERS 


GENEROUS  REWARDS.  GIFTS  FOR  CLUB  MEM¬ 
BERS  Write  for  Catalog.  LARKIN  COMPANY, 
DEPT.  R.  BUFFALO  10.  NEW  YORK 

_  KfLL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE  - 

Down  Draft  And  Fire  Risk  At  Once,  Forever. 
Me  !  ble  metal  product.  Money  back  guaranty. 

Wr  ts  —  BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO.,  MFRS., 
DEPT.  RN,  7  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN,  MASS. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  1 00%  NYLON 

BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 

FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION,  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  ■  ■■ 

Now  by  Mail  Roil  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements.  In  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 

MAiL-PIX.  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 

Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators. 

Heavy  Gal.  Steel.  Ail  Sizes.  Saves 
Fuel.  Prevents  Fires,  Back  Draft  and  Creosote. 

Stapa  izes  Oil  Burners.  Cata  og  Free. 

C .  D.  SHRAWDER,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 

SAVE:  Nationally  Advertised  Merchcnd  se.  FREE 
Illustrated  Catalog.  R.  G.  PEJERSO  ,, 

8  MAPLEWOOD  AVE.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING 


Baby  Shower  Takes  a  Cradle  Cake 


Are  you  planning  a  baby  shower? 
A.nd  would  you  like  a  real  show 
stopper  for  the  buffet  table?  Then  I 
have  just  the  cake  for  you,  the  table 
centerpiece —  a  Cradle  Cake,  with  a 
baby  in  it!  Sounds  complicated?  Well, 
looks  and  sounds  are  deceiving. 

You  will  need  three  cakes  made 
from  your  favorite  recipe,  tinted 
pink.  Two  of  these  cakes  are  baked 
in  oblong  tins,  10V2  by  6V2  inches. 
These  make  the  main  length  of  the 
cradle.  The  third  cake  is  baked  in 
round  (regular  size)  tins,  two  lay¬ 
ers.  The  two  round  layers  are  cut 
to  make  the  headboard  and  the  foot¬ 
board  of  the  cradle. 

To  make  the  headboard,  cut  the 
first  round  layer  at  the  two-thirds 
“mark”;  that  is,  two-thirds  of  this 
layer  is  the  size  for  the  headboard, 
up-ended.  (The  remaining  third  is 
set  aside.)  The  footboard  is  a  little 
smaller,  to  give  the  right  cradle 
shape,  so  make  this  by  cutting  the 
second  layer  directly  in  half.  (Set 
aside  the  other  half  of  this  second 
layer.)  The  cutting  of  both  layers, 
of  course,  is  from  top  to  bottom.  Do 
all  the  cutting  when  cakes  are 
cooled,  so  that  you  can  go  right 


ahead  constructing  the  cradle  and 
icing  it.  It  is  the  icing  that  holds  the 
head  and  foot  to  the  main  length  of 
the  cradle. 

When  the  three  cakes  are  baked 
and  cooled,  put  the  two  oblongs  on 
top  of  each  other  for  the  cradle’s 
length.  Frost  between  the  two  ob¬ 
longs,  and  all  around  the  sides  and 
ends.  Then  press  the  head  and  foot¬ 
boards  firmly  in  their  places,  and  put 
icing  over  the  boards,  so  it  blends 
in  with  the  icing  on  the  length. 

For  a  “pillow”,  use  some  of  the 
cake  that  was  set  aside,  making  the 
pillow  in  proportion.  See  illustration. 

Cradle  Cake  Icing 

In  my  case,  I  used  2V2  boxes  of 
confectioner’s  sugar,  1  cup  of  crisco, 
juice  of  1  lemon,  and  hot  milk  for 
the  mixing.  Use  your  judgment  as 
you  mix,  as  to  how  much  milk  to 
use.  You  want  a  soft,  pliable  icing' 
that  will  hold  its  shape  and  yet  not 
“pull”  at  the  cake.  It  should  be 
creamy  smooth  and  left  white. 

When  your  cradle  is  all  iced 
smoothly,  mix  more  icing  for  the 
decorations.  One  box  of  confection¬ 


er’s  sugar  to  three  tablespoons  of 
shortening  and  hot  milk  enough  to 
make  a  smooth  icing  that  will  be 
easy  to  work  with  in  the  cake  decora¬ 
tor  tubes.  Divide  the  icing  into  three 
bowls.  You  will  want  one-sixth  of 
the  icing  for  green,  two-sixths  for 
blue,  three-sixths  for  pink. 

With  the  writing  tip  of  the  deco¬ 
rator  make  a  quilted  effect  (in  blue) 
on  the  top  of  the  cake  by  drawing 
lines  from  corner  to  corner  diagon¬ 
ally.  When  finished  you  should  have 
diamond  shapes  about  one  inch  large. 
Decorate  the  pillow  the  same  way, 
only  smaller  diamonds.  Around  the 
sides  of  the  “cradle”  make  a 
fringed  effect  by  drawing  the  writ¬ 
ing  tip  down  in  wavy  lines.  Around 
the  top  edge  of  the  cradle  use  No.  5 
tip,  and  draw  a  line  around  the  bed¬ 
spread.  All  blue  icing,  so  far. 

Now  for  the  pink  icing.  In  the 
center  of  each  diamond  place  a  pink 
rosette  with  one  silver  shot  for  its 
center.  On  the  outside  of  the  head- 
board  and  the  footboard  make  larg¬ 
er  rosettes  following  the  line  of  the 
cake.  Outline  the  top  of  the  head- 
board  and  footboard  with  pink  icing. 
Center  the  rosettes  with  silver  shot. 
Add  green  leaves  to  the  rosettes  on 
the  ends  of  the  cake.  Place  the  doll 
“baby”  in  bed,  and  your  confection 
is  done!  Pearle  Goodwin 

Vermont 


Gold  in  Flight 

Goldfinches,  who  seemed  to  have 
deserted  the  lawns  and  flower  beds, 
to  take  to  farther  fields,  came  back 
close  to  the  house  before  mid- 
August.  Flying  about  to  get  seed 
heads  on  coreopsis,  and  on  a  tall 
tough  woody-stemmed  weed  (like 
Queen  Ann’s  lace,  when  young), 
these  finches  are  a  golden  sight 
again. 

Tried  and  True 

A  fork  comes  in  handy  when  you 
want  to  remove  buttons  from  a  gar¬ 
ment.  Slip  the  fork  under  each 
button  before  starting  to  cut  the 
thread  with  the  scissors  or  razor 
blade,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 


The  Best  Thing  Yet 

Chicken  cookin’  in  the  pot,  mashed  potatoes  pipin’  hot, 

Gravy  brown  and  savory  good  —  what  a  smell  of  apple  wood! 

Mom  is  doin’  her  self  proud.  .  .now  don’t  all  begin  to  crowd, 

Everyone  will  get  his  share  of  this  good  old  country  fare. 

Sit  down,  Silas;  hungry?  Sure.  Pass  that  Jersey  milk  so  pure 

And  the  biscuits  light  and  warm  with  some  honey  from  the  swarm. 

City  folks  have  lots  of  fun  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 

Wouldn’t  trade,  you  just  can  bet:  farmin’  is  the  best  thing  yet! 

New  York  State  —  Louise  Christoph 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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The  Little  Brown  House 


“No  matter  which  the  way  I  turn 
I  always  find  in  the  Book  of  Life 
Some  lesson  I  must  learn.” 

No  clay  on  the  farm  is  like  the 
other.  There  is  always  something 
new.  I  wonder  how  many  others 
have  had  an  experience  with  a  part¬ 
ridge  end  like  Marvin’s.  For  years  a 
mother  partridge  has  raised  a  brood 
out  at  the  back  of  the  barn  in  a 
wooded  area.  This  year  Mother  and 
brood  came  back  of  the  house  and 
later  into  the  flower  garden  only  12 
feet  away.  Warning  her  youngsters 
who  flew  away,  the  mother  bird  put 
on  her  broken  wing  act,  but  got 
herself  caught  in  the  chicken  wire 
fence.  Helpless  there,  she  was  care¬ 
fully  disentangled  by  M.  who 
smoothed  her  feathers  and  then  let 
join  the  children  she  had  been  pro¬ 
tecting.  How  many  have  held  a  live, 


unhurt  partridge  in  their  hands? 

Even  the  middle  of  August  makes 
Fall  seem  near  for  spiders  are  al¬ 
ready  getting  into  the  house  to  spin 
their  webs  and  to  festoon  the  win¬ 
dows  outside.  We  have  heard  the 
blue  jays’  autumn  call  and  Father 
and  Mother  Owl  are  giving  their 
young  lessons  in  hooting.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  succession  of  the 
young  shrill  notes  followed  by  the 
deep  gruff  hoots  of  the  parents. 

I  did  make  my  long  desired  trip 
into  the  flower  garden  this  Summer 
by  wheel  chair.  The  hemorocallis, 
from  R.N.Y.  readers  set  two  years 
ago  are  nice  clumps  now,  blooming 
too. 

Time  flies  and  soon  we  will  be 
set  for  the  Winter  which  to  us  is 
never  without  interest  and  surprise. 

Mother  Bee 


Look  Smart  —  Feel  at  Ease 


8418.  Newest  in  cas¬ 
uals  and  charm  for 
the  junior  crowd.  Try 
a  bold  plaid.  Sizes  11, 
12,  13,  14.  16,  18,  20. 
Size  12,  3%  yds.  35 
or  39-in.  25  cents. 


8307.  Lovely  afternoon 
style;  softly  feminine; 
sew-easy!  Sizes  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  Size 
14,  3%  yds.  35  or  39- 
in.  25  cents. 


8205.  School-age  dashing 
weskit  set  to  please  all 
eyes.  Minimum  of  fabric 
for  each  item.  Sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12,  14  years.  Size 
8,  blouse,  1%  yds.,  35-in.; 
weskit,  14  yd.,  54-in.; 
skirt,  114  yds.  25  cents. 


8205 

6-14  yr$. 


8382.  With  few 
pattern  pieces  and 
clear  sew  -  chart, 
turn  out  this  fine 
dress  in  very  lit¬ 
tle  time.  A  half¬ 
size  special.  Sizes 
I2V2,  141/2,  I6V2, 

I81/2,  2014,  221/2, 
241/2.  Size  141/2,  4 
yds.  of  35-in.  25 

cents. 


Basic  FASHION,  Fall  and  Winter  book  has  gift 
pattern  in  it  for  you,  plus  dozens  of  smart, 
practical  styles  in  all  sizes  Send  25  cents  now 
for  your  copy. 

Please  print  your  name  and  full  address  on  your 
order  for  style  numbers  —  and  sizes.  Address 
The  Rural  New  Yorner,  333  West  30th  St. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8401.  Liven  up  your 
fall  ^wardrobe  with 
this  new  frock; 
smart  slanted  de¬ 
tail:  Sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48,  50,  52. 
Size  38,  short  sleeve, 
5%  yds.,  35-in.;  % 
yd.  contrast.  25 
cents. 


8382 

12'/2-24'/j 


CANNING 

Dip  in  boiling  water,  then  in  cold,  slip  off  skins.  Cut  freestones 
in  half,  remove  pits :  leave  clingstones  whole  or  halve.  To 
prevent  discoloration,  drop  into  water  containing  2  tbs.  each 
of  salt  and  vinegar  per  gal.  Drain.  Drop  in  boiling  medium 
syrup,  heat  through.  Pack  hot  into  hot,  clean  Atlas  Jars, 
leaving  14"  headspace,  cover  with  boiling  syrup.  Process  20  min. 
in  Boiling-Water  Bath  or  in  Pressure  Canner  at  212°  F. 

Or  pack  cold,  in  hot  jars,  pit  side  down,  cover  with  boiling 
syrup,  process  at  212°  F :  pts-25  min.,  qts-30  min. 

FREEZING 

Use  freestones  only.  Peel  as  above,  pit  and  slice.  To  prevent 
discoloration,  dip  for  1-2  min.  in  solution  of  !4  tsp.  citric  acid  in 
1  qt.  of  water.  Mix  1  cup  sugar  with  4*4 -6  cups  fruit,  pack 
in  clean  Atlas  Jars,  seal,  freeze  immediately.  If  syrup  is  preferred, 
pack  fruit  in  jars,  cover  with  heavy  syrup  (leaving  1" 
headspace) ,  seal  and  freeze.  To  prevent  browning, 

14  tsp.  ascorbic  acid  per  1-1 14  cups  syrup  may  be  added. 


ALWAYS  USE  ATLAS  JARS  FOR  CANNING  AND  FREEZING  — 

they  can  be  kept  clean  and  sterile  .  .  .  they’re  double-tested  for  strength. 


MASON  /  WIDE-MOUTH  MASON  /  E-Z  SEAL  /  ARC  LIDS 


for  free  tested  recipe  booklet  write: 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 


Woman  and  Home 


Books 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson  . $5.00 

The  World’s  Best  Recipes, 

Marvin  Small  .  5.00 


Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer, 

Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff . . .  .$3.95 
Grandma’s  Cooking, 

Allan  Keller  .  3.50 

Eating  Together  (Cookbook  for 
Diabetics  and  their  Familes), 

Camille  Macaulay  . $3.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3  cents  Sales  Tax.) 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —  They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains,  a  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  "Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  u.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


September  15,  1956 
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OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  A5HLEY  OFFERS 


PATENTED 

DOWNDRAFT 

SYSTEM 


2.  PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


3.  PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

^  Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-26,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


If  you’re  putting 
up  with  an  inef¬ 
ficient,  unde¬ 
pendable  pump, 
better  get  the 
facts  on  a  new 
completely-auto- 
matic  Jacuzzi  jet  water  system. 

Jacuzzi’s  rugged  new  jets  are 
designed  to  modernize  your  liv¬ 
ing  by  delivering  up  to  35% 
more  pressure  and  20%  more 
water  than  other  pumps  their 
size. 

And  what’s  more,  a  new  Ja¬ 
cuzzi  starts  paying  for  itself 
right  away.  Won’t  pump  air 
while  power  bills  soar.  Won't 
lose  prime  even  on  wells  to 
400  feet.  No  moving  parts  be¬ 
low  ground  to  cause  trouble. 
Don’t  settle  for  less! 


"AUTOMATIC 
WATER’’ 


as 


your  answer 


9 e  cHoosey 

9 vy  JACUZZI 


FREE  bulletins 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details. 


JACUZZI  Bros.  Inc. 


Upper  Court  Street 
Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  free  bulletins  and  name  of  my  nearest 
Jacuzzi  dealer.  Depth  to  water  level  at  my  place  is 

about _ feet. 

Name_ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ . _ 


BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT 

A  most  effective  treatment  for  minor  skin  irritations 
such  as  cuts,  abrasions,  ulcerations,  carbuncles,  fun¬ 
gus,  chapping,  puritis,  bruises,  boils,  exzema  sun¬ 
burn.  Equally  beneficial  for  humans  and  animals. 
I  oz.  $1.00  4  o  z.  $3.00  12  oz.  $6.00 

J.  V.  CREGAN  &.  SON, 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW. —magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye.  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  Ien6  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-straln  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and.  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they're  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  ago.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  S 
days,  then,  if  you  aren't  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 


PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-l  Rochelle,  III. 


the  "soft  water"  touch 

AUTOMATICALLY 

4- - 

Regeneration  is  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  -  REGULARLY, 
in  a  NEW  LOW  COST 
DIAMOND  JR.  25,000 
grain  Water  Softener. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Im¬ 
mediate  DELIVERY. 

Write 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Why  suffer  when  you  can  just  rub  the  pain  away. 
Aches  in  joints  or  muscles  or  pains  that  come  with 
rheumatism  or  arthrit’S  fade  away. 

RUB  THE  PAINS  AWAY  —  WITH 
PAIN  -  O  -  WAY 

Send  $1  ftO  cash  or  money  order.  No  C.  O.  D. 

VICTORIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  BOX  61  A,  EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEED  MONEY? 

$50  YOURS.  Sell  only  100  boxes  new  Christmas  cards. 
Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted  cards. 
FEATURE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  ON  APPROVAL 
FREE  CATALOG.  100  PROFITABLE  ITEMS. 
Work  With  a  National  Leader.  Write  Today. 
PEN-’N-BRUSH,  DEPT.  RN-9. 

139  DUANE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


POST YOUR  LAND 

1 2"x 1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50.  $7;  100  $12.  Linen: 
25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS, 
DEPT.  N.  Y..  51  LENOX  ST..  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


“Dear  Folks: 

“Everyone  is  gone  this  morning. 
Ricky  is  attending  Bible  School  at 
the  Friends  Church  and  enjoying  it 
just  as  much  as  his  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  before  him.  I  remember  so 
vividly  getting  Patty  ready  every 
morning  to  be  out  in  the  yard  wait-„ 
ing  for  her  ride  when  she  was  only 
three.  He  is  pleased  to  be  going 
somewhere  these  days  now  that  all 
the  others  are  away.  He  sleeps  all 
afternoon,  so  actually  he  does  not 
feel  lonesome  at  all.  What  a  time  he 
has  during  the  noon  hour  when  all 
the  detasselers  are  out  under  the 
apple  tree  eating  their  lunches!  Yes¬ 
terday  I  was  having  a  hard  time  get¬ 
ting  him  in  for  his  nap,  so  went  to 
the  barn  to  find  him.  There  he  was, 
sitting  up  in  the  hayrack  the  heifers 
use,  talking  to  them.  I  should  have 
had  a  record  of  their  conversation. 

“This  morning  I  am  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  all  the  loose  ends  so  I  can  take 
off  again  this  afternoon  for  the  local 
fair.  We  have  taken  this  one  in  more 
completely  than  ever  before.  We 
have  been  preparing  for  it  for  at 
least  a  month  and  this  last  week  has 
been  constant  preparation.  Saturday 
the  calves  were  top  on  the  list  and 
got  washed  and  scrubbed  right  down 
to  their  toe  nails.  Bob  took  off  the 
afternoon  to  help  clip  them.  Sunday 
Gram  got  into  it  and  helped  Pat  and 
George  make  nice  biscuits  since  she 
is  champion  biscuit  maker  in  the 
family.  Ail  day  long  they  alternated 
between  the  barn  and  the  kitchen 
and  finally  got  to  the  garden  entries 
in  the  evening.  We  have  not  had  to 
pick  any  vegetables  to  eat  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  just  because  we  are  eating 
up  those  that  didn’t  make  the  grade 
for  the  fair.  Each  child  took  about 
17  garden  entries  and  five  baked 
goods  and  Pat  had  her  jumper  and 
cotton  dress.  And  the  largest  and 
most  important  entries  were  the 
calves.  It  is  funny  how  good  your 
calf  looks  at  home  but,  when  lined 
up  in  the  show  ring,  you  begin  to 
see  what  the  judge  has  against  it. 
We  all  took  off  on  Monday  morning 
bright  and  early  to  get  to  the  Black 
and  White  Show  on  time.  While  we 
waited  for  it  to  begin,  I  finished  an¬ 
other  calf  blanket  George  insisted 
he  needed.  They  did  well  in  show¬ 
manship  for  the  first  time,  we 
thought.  And  the  calves  were  placed 
in  the  first  ten,  not  top;  but  after 
seeing  how  many  calves  were  en¬ 
tered,  we  thought  we  did  well  to 
place  in  the  top  half.  George  got 
a  second  prize  for  his  class  in  the 
4-H  division  which  made  a  beautiful 
glow  of  pleasure  light  up  his  face. 

“Yesterday  we  took  the  garden  en¬ 
tries  in  and  had  the  4-H  Holstein 
competition.  Pat  went  up  to  fifth 
place  and  George  went  down  to 


eighth  but  we  still  are  considering 
ourselves  fortunate  to  have  been  in 
the  top  ten  because  there  must  have 
been  about  20  entries  in  each  class. 
The  ribbons  are  proudly  displayed 
over  the-  animals’  stalls. 

“George  was  pleased  to  get  all  red 
ribbons  on  his  baked  goods  and, 
since  this  was  his  first  year  to  enter 
baked  goods,  I  think  he  did  well,  too. 
I  saw  to  it  he  did  all  the  measuring 
himself,  so  he  could  take  full  credit 
or  blame.  Pat  came  up  with  a  State 
Fair  blue  ribbon  on  her  hot  milk 
sponge  cake.  I  like  that  recipe  so 
much  and  am  glad  to  see  it  win  at 
the  fair,  too.  She  got  blue  on  bis¬ 
cuits  and  oatmeal  cookies,  and  her 
red  corduroy  jumper,  and  both  got 
blue  on  their  record  books  and  on 
about  half  of  their  vegetables. 

“As  for  the  farm  work,  Bob  got 
the  wheat  done  in  short  order  and 
just  about  finished  the  first  cutting 
of  hay  which  was  quite  heavy  and  we 
had  more  acres  than  ever  before.  We 
have  hay  stacked  away  in  places  we 
have  not  had  it  stored  since  the 
dry  summers  hit  us.  The  second  cut¬ 
ting  hasn’t  had  the  rains  the  first 
did,  but  is  coming  along  well.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  more  second  cutting  than 
usual,  too.  Perhaps  we  can  get 
through  the  year  without  buying 
any!  Detasseling  is  going  along  well, 
though  Bob  says  working  with  the 
teen-agers  is  just  about  driving  him 
wild. 

“We  are  struggling  with  the  over¬ 
production  of  bull  calves.  We  have 
had  14  bulls  born  in  a  row  which  is 
a  terrible  thing.  We  ought  to  get 
some  heifers  in  there  just  by  the  law 
of  averages.  Pat  is  so  enthused  about 
showing  animals,  she  wants  Bob  to 
give  her  another  calf — a  heifer,  but 
we  keep  on  having  bulls.  George  got 
a  second  calf  about  his  birthday  time 
and  the  papers  have  come  showing 
he  is  the  owner.  And  our  newest 
hired  man,  Jack,  has  decided  to  take 
a  different  job,  for  less  money,  but 
back  in  Pennsylvania.  So  now  we 
are  looking  for  someone  to  be  herds¬ 
man  down  at  the  pen-stable  dairy 
again.  We  paid  him  more  than  any 
other  man  around  here  and  that 
house  is  so  nice.  We  thought  it  was 
such  a  good  set-up,  but  he  wants  to 
go.  Everyone  has  a  hard  time  keep¬ 
ing  help  and  I  can  understand  why 
some  farmers  have  arranged  things 
so  they  are  a  one-man  opex'ation  as 
much  as  possible. 

“You’ll  laugh  when  you  see  Mack 
the  Airdale.  When  the  calves  were 
all  clipped  and  the  men  still  felt 
like  clipping  something,  they  spied 
poor  Mack  and  completely  denuded 
him.  What  a  sight! 

Love  to  all, 
Dot” 


Lamb  and  Wool 
Promotion  Funds 

The  first  funds  deducted  for  the 
promotion  and  advertising  of  lamb 
and  wool  from  American  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers’  wool  incentive  payments  were 
made  available  recently  to  the 
American  Sheep  Producers’  Council. 
An  installment  of  $1,000,000  was 
turned  over  to  ASPC  at  Denver  by 
the  USDA.  Deductions  from  incen¬ 
tive  payments  are  one  cent  on  each 
pound  of  shorn  wool  and  five  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  lamb  sold  for 
slaughter.  Sheepmen  are  entitled  to 
receive  (1)  $44.90  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  every  $100  worth  of 
shorn  wool  they  sold  last  year,  and 
(2)  77  cents  for  every  hundred¬ 

weight  of  unshorn  live  lambs  they 
sold  for  slaughter.  These  funds  are 
to  come  from  wool  import  tariffs. 

ASPC  activities  have  been  under 
way  since  last  Fall  when  American 
sheep  growers  voted  to  have  the  de¬ 


ductions  made  and  to  organize  their 
own  promotion  force  for  lamb  and 
wool. 


Progress  on  Plum  Island 

Construction  work  on  the  new 
Plum  Island,  N.  Y.,  Animal  Disease 
Laboratory  building  is  now  nearing 
completion,  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  its  dedication  during  the 
week  of  September  24-28.  Scientists 
there  in  older  buildings  have  already 
reported  success  in  growing  the 
virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
cultures  of  swine  or  bovine  kidney 
cells.  They  foresee  the  application  of 
present  successful  experiments  as  a 
major  forward  step  toward  eventual 
control  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  development  at  the  Plum 
Island  Laboratory  is  the  first  in  the 
United  States  on  this  highly  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  a  potential  major 
threat  to  the  nation’s  swine,  beef, 
and  dairy  herds. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


New  Englanders  will  turn  out  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  for  the  annual 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  September  15  to 
23.  This  is  the  big  agricultural  fair 
of  the  year  in  this  area.  Displays, 
exhibits,  shows,  4-H  club  competi¬ 
tion,  music,  state  buildings,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  are  some  of  the  fea¬ 
tures. 

Fourteen  of  the  18  New  England 
Green  Pastures  Contest  winners  for 
1956  had  been  announced  as  this 
column  was  prepared.  Here  they  are 
by  States:  Maine — Philip  Andrews  & 
Sons,  Fryeburg;  Hugh  C.  Briggs  & 
Son,  Turner;  James  Smith,  Palmyra. 
New  Hampshire — Harold  Bodwell, 
Kensington;  Leslie  Knox,  East 
Weare;  Roe  and  Richard  MacDan- 
olds,  North  Haverhill.  Massachusetts 
—Manuel  Bettencourt,  South  West- 
port;  Mainstone  Farm,  Wayland; 
Theodore  Chase,  Sheffield.  Rhode 
Island — Manchester  Brothers,  War¬ 
ren;  Wee  Hoose  Farm,  Exeter;  Wilde 
Brothers,  Little  Compton.  Connecti¬ 
cut — Oliver  Scranton,  North  Guil¬ 
ford;  Toplana  Farm,  Roxbury. 

New  England  sent  two  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  fifth  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Farm  Youth  Exchange  alumni 
conference  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado 
in  August.  They  were  Joseph  B.  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  Taunton,  Mass.,  who  was  a 
1955  IFYE  to  India;  and  H.  Blakely 
Harris,  Jr.,  Middlebury,  Vt ,  who  was 
a  1952  IFYE  to  Denmark. 


Potatoes  regained  second  place  in¬ 
come-wise  in  Maine  agriculture  last 
year,  passing  dairying.  The  $54  mil¬ 
lion  realized  from  sales  of  potatoes 
was  exceeded  only  by  the  $71  million 
from  all  poultry  enterprises.  Pota¬ 
toes  held  first  place  until  the  spec¬ 
tacular  expansion  in  broiler  raising 
pushed  poultry  well  out  front  five 
years  ago.  Milk  and  cattle  sales  were 
in  third  place  with  $37  million. 
Truck  crops  and  fruit  each  brought 
in  about  $4  million. 

Leslie  Hanscom,  Marshfield,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  is  building  a  36-  by 
120-foot,  two-story  poultry  house  for 
his  hatching  egg  flock.  He  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  now,  planning  on  starting  with 
2,700  chicks  which  should  give  him 
at  least  2,000  layers.  Getting  out  his 
own  lumber  saved  Hanscom  quite  a 
bit  of  money.  A  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  hatching  egg  business  has 
taken  place  in  Washington  County. 

The  Maine  Christmas  Tree  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recently  been  formed. 
The  group  hopes  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Christmas  trees  from 
Maine  and  to  develop  grades  and 
seek  their  adoption,  among  other 
things.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
Evergreen  Farms,  owned  by  Robert 
Schultz,  in  Jackson,  Waldo  County. 

Diane  Wing,  Skowhegan,  was 
crowned  poultry  queen  by  Governor 


Edmund  S.  Muskie  at  the  Maine 
Broiler  Festival.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  gigantic  barbecue  was 
rained  out,  but  the  educational  ses¬ 
sions  the  first  day  were  a  success. 


A  mysterious  and  fatal  disease  of 
sugar  and  Norway  or  red  maple  trees 
is  sweeping  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  “bleeding  canker”  infec¬ 
tion  was  first  discovered  in  the  State 
in  coastal  rye  last  Summer.  The 
scourge  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
coast  but  has  become  prevalent  as 
far  west  as  Keene.  The  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ■  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  waging  war  on  the  disease,  but 
how  the  disease  is  spread  or  a  prac¬ 
tical  control  for  it  are  as  yet  un¬ 
known. 

A  new  specialist  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Service  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  is  Dr. 
John  T.  Kitchin,  horticulturist  in 
vegetable  gardening. 

Harry  Lang,  Columbia,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  served  as  temporary  chairman 
of  the  New  Hampshire-Vermont 
Christmas  Tree  Association  when  it 
was  formed  at  Colebrook,  N.  H., 
last  month.  The  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  October.  Six  directors 
from  each  State  have  been  named. 


Carol  Jacques,  16,  Randolph  Cen¬ 
ter,  is  Vermont’s  poultry  queen  for 
1956.  She  was  crowned  by  Governor 
Joseph  B.  Johnson  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Vermont  Poultry  Association. 

Alois  Parti,  27,  of  Kematen,  Tirol, 
Austria,  is  spending  three  months 
living  with  Vermont  farm  families. 
He  is  an  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchangee,  and  has  worked  on 
farms  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany  as  a  trainee. 

Vermont’s  apple  crop  may  prove 
to  be  the  smallest  since  1945  and 
only  one-half  of  last  year’s.  That’s 
the  word  from  C.  L.  Callahan,  exten¬ 
sion  horticulturist  at  the  University 
of  Vermont.  The  crop  is  estimated 
at  about  630,000  bushels.  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  whole  expects  about  55  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  apple  crop. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Vancour,  Am¬ 
herst,  received  the  top  dairymen’s 
award  at  the  Worcester  County 
Farmers’  Field  Day  in  West  Mill- 
bury.  William  L.  Hallowell,  Lenox, 
was  second. 


Dr.  E.  P.  Singsen,  University  of 
Connecticut,  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  poultry  subcommittee  of  the 
Feed  Survey  Committee  of  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  in  October.  Poultry  pro¬ 
duction  trends  and  feed  use  and  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  estimated. 

John  W.  Manchester 


It's  the  only  power  saw  with  exclusive 

NO  “GRAB”— NO  KICK 
.  HAND-SAW  BLADE  ACTION 


You  never  saw 
a  safer 
power  saw! 


WRIGHT'om*  SA  W 


The  world’s  safest 
powersaw!  Does  1001 
jobs  around  the  farm: 
fells,  limbs,  bucks,  un¬ 
dercuts;  cuts  firewood, 
strips  silage,  hay 
stacks;  clears  land, 
strips  bark,  does  preci¬ 
sion  mill-edge  cutting. 
Pays  for  itself  over  and 
over  again. 


Thousands  sold  for  $219.50 
SAME  SAW— SAME  QUALITY  . . .  NOW  ONLY 


Mail  Coupon  Today! 

WRIGHT  POWER 


f.o.b.  factory,  Sheboygan,  Wi$. 

Price  applies  in  U.  S.  only. 

SAW  AND  TOOL  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  THOMAS  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

Dept.  13-1,  410  S.  Third  Street,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


□  Send  me  information  on  the  Wright  Saw  and  where  I  can  buy  it  in  my  area. 

□  I  am  interested  in  becoming  a  Wright  Saw  Dealer. 


NAME 


YOU  CAN  SQUEEZE  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR  ROUGHAGE 
WHEN  YOUR  FEEDS  ARE  FORTIFIED  WITH 


NEWBYCO  VITALIZED 

. . .  the  farmer  endorsed  way  to  better  ruminant  feeds  and  more  profits! 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  more  information. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BY-PRODUCTS  Corp. 

177  Milk  St.,  Boston  9,  Moss.  Phone:  HUbbard  2-1682 


ADDRESS . . 

CITY  . ZONE  .  STATE 


t 


& 


You’ll  Save  Money  and  Work 

by  using  CHANCE 

EARTH  ANCHORS 


ri 

1 

-) 

IE 

1 

> 

t 

Build  and  repair  farm  structures  to 
last,  whether  it’s  bracing  a  fence  or 
gate,  anchoring  a  grain  bin,  guying  a 
clothes  line,  bracing  a  tree,  or  any  of 
hundreds  of  other  farm  bracing  or  guy¬ 
ing  jobs. 

Holds  up  to  3,500  pounds. 

Just  screw  into  the  ground  to  install, 
unscrew  to  use  again. 

Get  them  at  your  lumber,  hardware  or 
farm  supply  dealer,  or  write. 


Now  come  in  three  sizes,  one  for  every  use. 


fl*B*CHAnC€  CO 


212  N.  Allen  St.  •  Centralia,  Missouri 

815  Tennessee  St.  •  San  Francisco,  California 


September  15,  1956 
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means  “good  housekeeping”  in  your  dairy 


“Good  housekeeping”  is  an  important  part  of  profit¬ 
able  dairy  management.  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn 
Calcite  is  low-cost,  clean,  white  floor  surfacing  that 
looks  better,  provides  safe  footing  and  helps  kill  barn 
odors.  Remember — Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 

•  contributes  to  good  dairy  “housekeeping” 
and  also 

•  protects  livestock  against  injury 
and  also 

•  increases  fertilizer  value  of  manure 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


AUTOMATIC 

POULTRY  WATER  WARMER 

Your  Hock  will  avenge  12  more 
eggs  per  lien  if  water  is  kept 
at  about  50°  with  this  U/L 
and  C.S.. A.  approved  automatic 
warmer.  Costs  less  than  an 
egg  a  day  to  use.  $6.45 


POULTRY  TROUGH  WARMER 

Keeps  water  in  a  shallow 
trough  from  freezing  at  10°. 
Made  of  Line-O-Heat  in  rust- 
resistant  wire  coil.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use:  lay  in  trough, 
plug  in.  For  4-6'  trough  $4.45; 
8-10'  trough  $5.95. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERING  FOUNTAIN 

Strengthened  outer  bowl 
makes  bes£  fount  even 
better.  Has  provision  for 
no-freeze  protection  to  0°. 

Fountain,  $6.95,  Heater. 

*4.95.  Both,  $11.20. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature 
IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T  HAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 


The  SMITH-GATES  Corp. 

FARMINGTON.  CONN. 


IRRIGATES 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80' high:  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hD 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1'  In¬ 
let;  %*  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won  t 
rust  or  clog  I  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
orner  Money  Baek  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J. 


HARD-STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

CONCRETE 

GET  RESULTS! 

RUPTURE  RELIEF  GUARANTEED! 


RESULTS  — OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Write  now  for  free  booklet  and 
pictures  of  rupture  care.  You 
can  be  helped  .  .  .  work  steady, 
with  low  cost,  easy-to-wear  Web 
Truss.  Thousands  satisfied. 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.R-915  ,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


PAINT 


OUTSIDE 


TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY. 
TOLEDO  2.  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.'’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


>  POWER  IS  UP... 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power 
has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  o  powerful  buy 
—yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Eleven 
models  to  choose  from.  See  them! 


IN  FORD  TRACTORS! 


Watch  the  work  fly-1 


What  About  “ Cow  Comfort ”? 


The  more  we  realize  the  influence 
of  environment  on  dairy  cow  pro¬ 
duction,  the  more  we  maximize  this 
factor.  It  has  been  said  that  “half 
the  breeding  goes  down  the  throat,” 
which  is  to  say  that  good  feeding 
or  nutrition  is  the  equivalent  of 
good  breeding,  from  a  production 
standpoint. 

Is  there  any  other  approach  we 
can  make  toward  increased  and  more 
efficient  milk  production?  There 
seems  to  be  another  frontier  in  the 
form  of  cow  comfort.  There  is  on 
the  market  the  so-called  “comfort 
stall”  or  “modified  Hoardtype  stall,” 
which  provides  added  length  and 
width  of  stall  bed  plus  greater  free¬ 
dom  and  a  build-up  of  bedding  be¬ 
neath  the  cow  to  a  depth  of  three  to 
four  inches.  This  is  one  very  good 
approach  to  solving  the  “cow  com¬ 
fort”  problem.  This,  of  course,  means 
barn  renovations  unless  one  is  build¬ 
ing  anew. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  maximum  comfort  possible 
under  existing  barn  facilities.  To 
most  of  us  that  still  means  big  cows 
in  three  to  three  and  a  half  fool 
wide  stanchions,  and  on  platforms 
that  permit  udders  and  hinder  parts 
to  lay  over  the  gutter  edge.  Most 
of  our  modern  barn  improvements 
are  for  man  comfort  rather  than 
cow  comfort.  Gutter  .cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders,  bulk  feeding,  pipeline  milk¬ 
ers,  mow  hay  curers,  and  self-feed¬ 
ing  devices  are  all  worthwhile  but 
they  still  leave  the  same  cow  under 
the  same  conditions  which  may  or 
may  not  be  so  good. 

For  those  who  do  not  anticipate 
barn  renovations  there  is  some  hope 
for  increased  cow  comfort  by  the 
installation  of  rubber  cow  mats. 
There  are  a  number  of  makes  avail¬ 
able  and  we  have  several  types  on 
trial  in  our  dairy  barn.  We  have 
been  quite  pleased  with  them  to 
date  and  hope  to  add  more  as  funds 
permit.  Some  factors  to  consider  in 
an  adequate  rubber  cow  mat  are:  1 — 
That  it  be  slip-proof— most  mats  are 


fluted  and  pliable  enough  to  prevent 
slipping.  2 — That  it  be  durable — the 
quality  of  the  mat,  in  other  woi’ds; 
some  mats  are  installed  with  a  guar¬ 
antee,  even  up  to  10  years.  3 — 
That  the  constitution  or  thickness  of 
the  mat  provide  sufficient  insula¬ 
tion  for  udders  in  particular  but 
also  hocks,  pins  and  hooks,  from  the 
hard,  cold  concrete.  4 — That  the  mat 
be  non-absorbent  so  that  sanitation 
may  be  maintained  and  odors  elimi¬ 
nated.  5 — That  the  mat  be  soft  or 
resilient  enough  to  allow  it  to  be 
flipped  back  for  cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infecting  and  that  it  not  crack  un¬ 
der  constant  use. 

Our  observations  to  date  with  the 
dozen  rubber  cow  mats  we  have  in¬ 
stalled  are  as  follows:  1 — A  definite 
saving  in  bedding  use;  up  to  50  per 
cent  is  a  realistic  estimate  under  our 
year-round  housing  (zero-grazing) 
program  (under  pasture  conditions 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  elimi¬ 
nate  bedding  use  entirely).  2 — Less 
slipping  by  the  cows  getting  in  and 
out  of  their  stanchions  and  when 
getting  up  or  down  in  the  stanchions; 
the  extra  purchase  or  footing  of  a 
non-skid  nature  is  the  answer  there. 
3 — Added  cow  comfort  due  to  the 
rubber  insulation  from  the  hard,  cold 
concrete  and  as  observed  from  the 
greater  amount  of  time  spent  lying 
down.  4 — Although  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  draw  definite  conclusions,  we  do 
believe  that  we  get  less  hock  and 
joint  trouble  on  these  rubber  mats 
and  probably  less  udder  and  teat 
injury. 

We  installed  four  half-mats  along 
with  the  full  mats.  These  half-mats 
in  my  opinion  offer  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  full  mats  in  that  they 
insulate  the  vulnerable  part  of  the 
cow  and  actually  tend  to  hold  bed¬ 
ding  in  front  of  the  cow.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  these  half-mats  cost  half  as 
much  as  the  full  mat  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  the  initial  investment  and  per¬ 
haps  allow  some  to  install  half-mats 
when  they  might  otherwise  not  have 
afforded  any.  D.  L.  Kinsman 


On  January  1,  1956,  United  States 
farmers  were  worth  more  than  at 
any  time  in  history  despite  the  fact 
that  during  1955  they  increased  their 
total  debts  by  nine  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s 
“1956  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture.” 
The  Balance  Sheet  considers  all 
U.  S.  farms  as  if  they  were  one 
gigantic  business,  and  totals  up  the 
value  of  all  assets  owned  by  U.  S.' 
farmers  as  well  as  their  debts.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  actually 
gathers  the  figures  each  year  and 
permits  the  Federal  Reserve  to  make 
the  first  public  use  of  them. 

The  nation’s  farmers  were  richer 
at  the  start  of  1956  than  they  were 
a  year  earlier  largely  because  of  a 
rise  of  almost  four  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  farm  acreages  during  1955. 
Farm  real  estate  was  valued  at 
$102,700  million  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  up 
from  $98,800  million  a  year  earlier. 

While  the  Balance  Sheet  showed 
some  unfavorable  entries  with  re¬ 
spect  to  total  farm  income  during 
1955,  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture 
True  Morse  was  predicting  outright 
that  farmers  will  do  better  in  1956 
than  they  did  in  1955.  He  expressed 
a  belief  that  “the  downward  drift 
of  farm  income  is  being  checked.” 

Just  after  Morse  made  the  state¬ 
ment,  the  USD  A  price  report  showed 
average  farm  prices  slipped  by  three 
per  cent  between  mid-July  and  mid- 
August,  despite  healthy  price  rises 
for  cattle  and  hogs  and  a  mild  rise 
for  milk  during  the  month.  Farm 
costs  rose  a  trifle,  so  the  parity  ratio 


measure  of  the  actual  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  fell  three 
per  cent  to  82  per  cent  of  parity  by 
August  15.  Morse  said  that  prices 
in  the  second  half  of  1956  would 
stabilize  at  levels  slightly  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  He  also  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  net  income  would  be  increased 
by  huge  soil  bank  payments  this 
year. 

The  Balance  Sheet,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  down  the  line  with  fig¬ 
ures  on  what  farmers  own  and  what 
they  owe,  and  the  final  result  showed 
the  national  agricultural  plant  in 
better  shape  than  might  otherwise 
be  thought. 

Livestock  owned  by  farmers  was 
valued  at  $10,800  million  on  January 
1,  down  $400  million  from  a  year 
before,  farm  machinery  and  cars  at 
$16,000  million  were  up  $600  million 
in  value,  stored  crops  were  valued 
at  $8,300  million,  down  $1,300  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  year,  and  household  fur¬ 
nishings  and  equipment  were  up 
$400  million  to  $11,500  million. 
Farmers  had  $11,300  million  in  cash 
and  bank  deposits  on  January  1,  un¬ 
changed  from  a  year  ago,  but  the 
value  of  their  U.  S.  savings  bonds 
had  increased  $200  million  to  $5,600 
million  and  their  investments  in  co¬ 
operatives  climbed  $200  million  to 
$3,300  million. 

On  the  debit  side,  money  owed  on 
farm  mortgages  rose  $800  million 
during  1955  to  $9,000  million.  Non- 
real  estate  or  short-term  debt,  not 
including  price-support  loans,  rose 
about  eight  per  cent  to  $7,900  mil¬ 
lion.  Outstanding  price  support 
loans  fell  $500  million  during  1955 
to  $1,900  million  on  January  1,  1956. 
Total  gross  farm  income  in  1955  was 
$33,300  million,  a  drop  of  about  two 
(Continued  on  Page  607) 
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Teatube 

Corbiot 


TRAOCH 


Cocaine  penicfHi 

'  | 

polymyxin  I 
ointment 
ft;  flytfrocortisone 

fo?  Veterinary 
Use  Only 

a&M*a  . 


Protect  dairy  profit  with 
greatest  advance  in  mastitis 
treatment  in  9  years! 

Teatube-CORBIOT 

Available  from 
your  druggist 
or  veterinarian 
in  10  Gm.  tubes 


stops  inflammation 


CORBIOT  attacks  infection  inside  the  alveolus, 
where  the  milk  is  made.  There  are  thousands  of  these 
tiny  glands  throughout  the  udder.  To  reach  infection 
inside  each  alveolus,  a  mastitis  remedy  must: 


CORBIOT  lessens  inflammation  by  the  action  of 
HYDROCORTISONE  on  the  tissue  between  the  al¬ 
veoli.  Hydrocortisone  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
natural  anti-inflammatory  hormones. 


1.  be  able  to  mix  with  the  milk; 

2.  have  strong  germ-killing  action; 

3.  be  gentle  to  these  sensitive  tissues ; 

4.  be  able  to  attack  any  of  the  germs  usually 
found  in  mastitis. 

Corbiot  meets  all  these  specifications 
—  and  more ! ! ! 

This  combination  of  3  antibiotics  (neomycin,  poly¬ 
myxin,  and  penicillin)  with  hydrocortisone  in  the 
special  milk-miscible  suspension  offers  a  new  way  to 
protect  milk  production  when  mastitis  strikes. 


When  the  udder  tissue  is  inflamed  by  the  presence  of 
mastitis,  there  is  interference  with  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  small  blood  vessels  to  each  alveolus. 
Thus,  the  raw  materials  of  which  milk  is  formed  do 
not  reach  the  alveoli  in  normal  amounts,  and  milk 
production  tends  to  fall  off. 

The  hydrocortisone  in  CORBIOT  acts  to  relieve  this 
inflammation  and  thereby  helps  to  preserve  milk  flow. 
Also,  by  relieving  inflammation,  CORBIOT  helps 
prevent  the  formation  of  scar  tissue,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  knots  and  lumps  found  in  permanently 
damaged  quarters. 


Corbiot  is  the  first  mastitis  product  combining  hydrocortisone  and  triple  antibiotics 
to  stop  both  the  infection  and  inflammation  of  mastitis. 


♦Trademark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Your  veterinarian  is  your  first  line 
of  defense  against  animal  diseases. 

Considt  him  in  regard  to  animal  health  problems 


a  product  of  Upjohn 

— - 


Research 


Veterinary  Sales  Department 
THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


LIVE  MODERN.. 

TAKE  LIFE  EASIER 
AND  ENJOY  IT! 

DO  IT  WITH  A 


B“dfler 


I 


DARN  CLEANER 

Why  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
chores  every  dGy  when  you  can  be  a 
modern  dairy  farmer  by  using  a  Bad¬ 
ger  Barn  Cleaner.  It  will  make  your 
life  easier  and  give  you  more  spare 
time  than  you've  ever  had.  Badger  is 
the  most  efficient  cleaner  on  the 
market,  and  it  will  out-perform  and 
last  longer  than  any  other.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Investigate  today  and  you  will 
see  what  you've  been  missing. 


F4*M  WORK  SHOP 


8Y  8.  K.  SOMMERS. 


Write  for  Booklet  on  The  New  Badger 
Silo  Unloader. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec* 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bam  Equipment  Q 


Nome 


Address 


City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


GIANT  6-Ft.  Govt.  Surplus  59* 

Great  Fun  for  Kids 
and  Adults  at 
Beach,  Playground 
or  Water  Sports. 
Inflate  to  Giant  6 
ft.,  21  ft.  Round, 
with  air  or  Gas. 
Flying  Advt.  visible 
for  miles.  Terrific 
for  attracting  crowds 
at  Openings,  Fairs, 
Roadside1  Stands,  Gas 
Stations,  Sport 
Events,  use  as  Wa¬ 
ter  Markers  and 
Buoys.  Made  of 
genuine  Neoprene 
Rubber  for  extra 
durability.  Surplus, 

_  _  Never  Used.  Sold  at 

fraction  of  cost.  Add  10c  handling  cost  per  order. 
59c  ca.  2  for  $1..  5  for  $2.  13  for  $o.  Huge  10  ft. 
$1.  ea.  No  C.O  D.’s 

ftlAirn  MiVC  33  2d  Ave.,  Dept.  G-1647 

IVOVfcL  lYlUl. _ New  York  3.  New  York 

HcrcVThcWay 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
vou  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  hsve  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  _  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

OX  707  P,  WATERTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


Causes  of  Paint  Failure 

Would  you  please  let  me  know 
what  kind  of  outside  white  paint  we 
should  use  on  our  house? 

Two  years  ago  I  painted  it  with  a 
paint  that  I  was  told  was  the  best 
(about  $7.00  per  gallon)  and  now  it 
is  coming  off  all  over  in  flakes  and 
as  a  powder,  especially  on  the  lead¬ 
ers.  My  house  is  in  a  sunny  and 
windy  place.  J-  z. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  paint 
failure.  Are  the  sidewalls  of  your 
house  insulated?  If  so,  is  there  a 
vapor  barrier  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  insulation?  Was  there  consider¬ 
able  dampness  in  the  atmosphere 
when  the  paint  was  put  on?  Was 
paint  applied  early  in  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  moisture  from  dew  was 
thoroughly  dried?  Was  there  any  fog 
during  the  painting  operation?  Was 
the  old  paint  job  peeling?  If  it  was, 
the  new  paint  will  peel.  Was  the 
old  paint  job  the  kind  that  chalks 
rapidly  and  heavily?  If  so,  it  should 
have  been  wire  brushed  before  put¬ 
ting  on  the  new  paint. 

Some  good  policies  to  follow  in 
painting  are  to:  1 — Hire  a  reliable 
expert  painting  contractor;  2 — Do  not 
wait  too  long  between  paintings.  An 
expert  painter  knows  what  to  do 
about  various  conditions  of  old  paint 
surfaces.  Proper  procedure  at  this 
stage  is  most  important;  3 — Use  the 
same  brand  of  paint  for  each  paint¬ 
ing. 

Most  everybody  thinks  he  or  she 
can  do  a  pretty  good  paint  job.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  passable  job 
immediately  after  it  is  finished,  but 
quite  another,  however,  to  achieve 
good  results  for  the  maximum  possi¬ 
ble  period  of  time. 


of  floor  covering  underneath. 

We  want  to  put  new  linoleum; 
down.  What  is  the  best  material  to; 
lay  on  the  floor  first?  I  have  been 
thinking  of  putting  plywood  down  so; 
as  to  get  a  smooth  floor  surface.  The 
floor  is  level.  The  basement  is  un¬ 
heated  and  has  quite  a  bit  of 
moisture  in  it  during  the  Spring, 
but  we  air  it  out  on  dry  days.  The 
floor  boards  are  sound,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  the  moisture  will  effect 
the  plywood?  What  are  your  sugges¬ 
tions?  E-  H-  s- 

Your  proposal  to  use  plywood  as  a 
base  material  for  linoleum  is  a  good 
one.  To  reduce  moisture  problems, 
place  a  layer  of  15-lb.  asphalt  felt 
over  the  old  floor  before  placing  the 
plywood.  Instead  of  using  standard 
7x8  plywood,  there  is  a  material 
called  underlayment  in  sheets  4x4 
that  is  more  economical  than  ply¬ 
wood.  Be  sure  the  material  under 
the  linoleum  is  well  fastened. 


atomic 

origin. 

For  instance,  there  are  several  kinds  of 
chain  reaction  that  show  up  in  chain  saws. 
Some  are  good,  some  are  bad,  all  are  im¬ 
portant  to  chain  saw  owners. 

When  saw  chain  teeth  maintain  their 
edge  and  cut  rapidly  and  smoothly,  the 
chain  is  reacting  favorably  to  correct  filing. 

When  the  chain  grabs,  and  the  cut  is 
erratic  and  slow,  the  reaction  is  unfavor¬ 
able  and  is  due  to  incorrect  filing. 

There  are  many  other  good  and  bad  ex¬ 
amples  of  saw  chain  reaction. 

Learn  to  know  and  control  these  reac¬ 
tions.  You  can  eliminate  the  bad  ones,  make 
the  good  ones  pay  off.  Begin  by  consulting 
your  chain  saw  dealer.  He  understands  saw 
chain  and  chain  saws. 

When  you  have  a  chain  saw  problem  of 
any  kind  .  . . 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


Yours  for  saw  chain 


Plywood  As  a  Floor  Base 

Our  kitchen  floor  is  not  very 
smooth.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
seven-inch,  tongue-and-groove  oak 
boards  do  not  fit  completely  together. 
There  are  also  a  few  bad  spots  in 
the  boards.  These  cracks  and  bad 
spots  show  through  our  old  linole¬ 
um.  There  are  several  other  layers 


Asphalt  Shingles  on  Old 
Roof 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  quite  a 
large  house.  It  was  built  in  1909  and 
the  roof  had  galvanized  iron  shingles. 
Now  the  roof  has  ben  painted  twice, 
and  they  tell  me  that  we  need  a  new 
roof,  that  is,  the  shingles  should  have 
a  new  roof  put  over  this  one.  Can 
you  please  advise  me  whether  as¬ 
phalt  shingles  would  be  all  right  to 
put  over  the  iron  shingles,  and  if  the 
water  off  the  roof  would  be  O.K.  to 
use  for  cooking,  mrs.  e.  n.  g. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  cover 
over  an  old  roofing  material  with  as¬ 
phalt  shingles.  Just  be  certain  the 
roof  boards  are  sound  and  that  the 
nails  used  are  long  enough  to  just 
nicely  reach  through  the  roof  boards. 

If  you  have  been  using  the  water 
drained  off  the  roof  for  household 
purposes,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
could  not  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  however  that  the  water  just 
freshly  drained  off  the  roof  does  not 
enter  the  piping  system.  It  must  have 
time  to  “settle”  or,  better  yet,  be 
filtered  before  it  is  used. 


at  its  best. 

3a.ft-3ile  drteddie 
OF  OREGON 


OREGOr-fZE  YOUR  SAW 
with  OREGON®  CHAIN  and  ACCESSORIES 

©  Copyright  1955  by 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  C0RP. 

PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 
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[BETTER  BUY) 
jBEAVER  NOW 

J  ...  help  for  FALL 
...ready  for  WINTER 
...*e»  for  SPRING 


Northeast  Poultry  Meetings 

In  New  Hampshire 


A  dynamic,  fast-moving,  and  noth¬ 
ing-impossible  poultry  business  was 
the  kind  that  made  its  impression  on 
300  poultrymen  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  neighboring  States  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Growers  Association 
last  month  in  Durham.  Dr.  Trevis 
Goldhaft  of  Vineland  Poultry  Labo¬ 
ratories  in  discussing  his  firm’s  pat¬ 
ent  for  treatment  of  hatching  eggs 
to  control  sex,  said  that,  because  an 
egg  is  porous  and  substances  diffuse 
through  its  shell,  by  dipping  it  in 
hormone  solutions  chicks  can  be 


masculinized  or  feminized.  Cockerels 
grow  faster  and  more  efficiently  than 
pullets,  he  said,  so  by  masculinizing 
pullets  the  whole  meat-bird  flock  be¬ 
comes  more  efficient.  The  masculi¬ 
nized  pullets,  although  not  just  like 
cockerel  chicks,  grow  faster  then 
pullet  chicks,  it  was  claimed. 

The  panel  discussion  on  “inte¬ 
grated  or  independent”  moderated 
by  T.  B.  Gadd  of  Plymouth  brought 
out  that,  no  matter  what  the  set-up, 
closer  relationship  is  needed  be¬ 
tween  various  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry.  A1  Savitz  of  the  Penobscot 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
ON  LOW,  EASY  TERMS 


eAver 

riding  tracer 


Designed  and  built  for  the  job  by  precision  crafts¬ 
men.  6.8  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine  . . .  finest  available. 
22  heavy-duty  matched  implements  and  accessories. 
Pays  for  itself  in  year  'round  performance  and  low, 
low  maintenance.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
FOUR  MODELS  .  .  .  wheel  or  patented  tiller  steer¬ 
ing.  Sold  and  serviced  nationwide.  For  literature, 
write  Dept.  R.Y. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  BAIRD  MACHIHE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1 849 
STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 

8BT56A 


|  Your  Old,  Loose.  Cracked  or 
Broken  plate  beautifully  remade 
t  competent  dental  specialists.  You  get  a  new  high- 
t  quality,  light-weight,  gunranteed-lo-fit  plate  at  a 
e  saving.  What's  more— you  get  a  30-DAY  1 K1AL 
i  a  money  back  guarantee!  No  impressions  Send 
irae  at  once  for  full  details.  Guarantee  Dental  L|bor- 
.ory,  Inc.,  803  South  B1  vd..  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  Dept.  97 . 


PAINTT 


1C. 000  GALLONS 

_ _ _  _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

ixterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfeel 
ondition.  Backed  in  five-gallon  steel  cant.  Cancella- 
ion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 

:tieck  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
tOMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO-  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

ATTRACTIVE 
W  PRICE 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  GO.,  Box  A.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  K 


Officers  and  directors  of  N.  H.  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  are  l.  to  r.  in  front — 
Andrew  Christie,  Kingston;  Henry  Stevens,  Gossville,  president;  Archie  Coll, 
East  Jaffrey;  Stanley  Smith,  Hollis;  Ernest  Campbell,  Gonic;  E.  H.  Larrabee, 
Peterboro;  Richard  Warren,  acting  secy.,  Durham;  back  row — R.  C.  Dur- 
gin,  New  Market;  W.  C.  Skoglund ,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Arnold 
Whitaker,  Stratham;  T.  B.  Gadd,  Plymouth,  vice-pres.;  O.  G.  Hubbard,  Wal¬ 
pole;  Robert  Jasper,  Hudson,  treas.;  and  George  C.  Gove,  Raymond. 


pj  Jl  T  y  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 

r  I  fc-  loaders,  Manure  Spreaders 
Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  eribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 


ROME. 


NEW  YORK 


BROWER  Whmmd 

dhvvvci\feed  mixer 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  3103.  Quincy.  Ill 


Write  tor  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
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PATENTS 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  1.  D.  C. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WHITE  ROCKS 


We  are  hatching  White  Rock 
chicks  from  first  generation 

PILCH  BREEDING  STOCK 

which  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  called  the  Nation’s  top 
profit  maker  through  consist¬ 
ent  winnings  of  major  tests. 

Try  a  flock  and  see  why  this 
strain  achieves  Highest  Prof¬ 
it  Performance  in  production 
and  Broiler  tests. 

We  are  also  hatching  Silver 
Barred  Crosses  and  White 
Leghorns  from  leading 
strains. 

The  K.  E.  DHLS  CO. 

Est.  1938 

CALUCOQN,  N.  Y.  Phone  11 


FALSE  TEETH 

Fit  so  perfectly — look  so  natural — 
nobody  knows  you’re  wearing  them! 

CLINICAL  METHOD 
CUTS  PRICE  WAY  DOWN 

This  new  way  is  different  from 
anything  you  ever  heard  of.  We 
make  new  teeth  from  your  old, 
cracked  or  loose  plates  WITH¬ 
OUT  AN  IMPRESSION.  And  if 
they  don’t  fit  perfectly,  you  just 
send  them  back  to  us  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  single  penny! 

FULL  30  DAY 
MONEY  BACK  TRIAL 

_  You  are  the  sole  judge.  You  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
keep  them  after  you  have  worn  them  30  days.  Best 
of  all,  these  perfect- fitting,  natural- looking  teeth 
cost  only  a  fraction  of  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
paying.  No  matter  what  you  want — upper  or  lower 
or  both — we  can  make  them  and  return  them  by  Air 
Mail  usually  within 8  hours  at  a  cost  as  low  as  $15.95! 

DON’T  SEND  A  SINGLE  PENNY 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  send  you 
full  particulars  FREE.  And  read  our  legal,  binding 
guarantee  that  lets  you  try  your  new  plate  for  30 
days  so  you  can  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want. 
If  you  don’t  agree  they  are  the  best  looking,  most 
comfortable  teeth  you  ever  wore,  just  send  them  back 
for  full  refund — no  questions  asked.  Be  sure  to  write 
todav.  Everything  we  send  you  now  is  FREE. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY 

335  W.  Madison  St.,  Dept.  C69K  'Chicago  6,  III. 


Made  from 
your  old  plates 
— returned  the 
very  same  day! 


Tfl  P  N.  Y.  S. 

1  u  r  leghorn 


BREEDER 


At  5i.li  Central  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  New  low 
summer  prices.  Write  for 
free  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog. 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30- M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 

You  Cant  Beat 

NATURE  .,w 

Why  Sacrifice  Yearlings ? 

Produce  more  large,  hard  shell  eggs  economically. 
Whether  you  raise  50  or  50,000  chicks,  be  sure  to 
write  for  free  bulletin.  Sine,  RN7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

PULLETS  PULLETS 

6000  Hanson  Mount  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March  &  April  Hatched  Pullets.  All 
Pullets  Hatched  from  my  own  stock.  Raised 
on  Free  range.  All  Healthy,  Vigorous  Pullets 
at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
BABY  CHICKS  —  All  Heavies  $7.00  per  100;  $13 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  at  once. 
KLINE'S  POULTRY,  Dept.  R,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  f 00  C.  0.  D. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
_ BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA, _ . 

—  PURE  PILGRIM  GEESE  — 

Old  Mated  Stock  and  Young  Geese  5  Months  Old. 
F,  VOIGT,  R.D,  No.  3,  OSWEGO.  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL.  Blue.  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 
Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’ 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  auickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Co.,  Belfast,  Me.,  said  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  independent  broiler 
growing,  but  that,  as  things  are  to¬ 
day,  this  is  impossible.  With  inde¬ 
pendents,  fulfilling  of  promises  for 
delivery  is  not  always  possible,  and 
this  means  disappointed  customers 
and  loss  of  business,  he  said;  with 
integrated  operations,  a  known  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  marketed  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Quality  control  is  much 
easier  where  the  dressing  organiza¬ 
tion  also  controls  the  growing  opera¬ 
tions,  Savitz  declared. 

On  the  other  hand,  Allen  Will  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stated  that  in  his  area 
the  broiler  business  is  nearly  100  per 
cent  in  the  hands  of  independent 
growers  who  finance  and  control 
their  own  operations.  If  dressing 
plants  need  birds  to  fill  orders,  he 
said,  they  need  make  only  two  or 
three  telephone  calls  to  growers  and 
they  have  them.  Will  asserted  that 
we  are  not  overproducing  broilers 
but  that  the  depressed  markets  are 
due  to  dictation  by  buyers.  Con¬ 
sumers,  he  believed,  could  take 
every  bird  we  produce  at  two  to 
three  cents  more  a  pound;  this  would 
give  growers  some  return,  he  added. 


Jesse  Jewell,  Gainesville,  Ga., 
discussed  “building  poultry  mar¬ 
kets.”  He  said  Georgia  looks  to  New 
Hampshire  for  broiler  breeding  but 
can  handle  the  growing  quite  well 
by  itself.  He  declared  that  if  every 
family  ate  one  chicken  a  week,  we 
would  have  to  double  our  present 
production.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  answer  to  our  problems  was  cur¬ 
tailment,  but  rather  that  it  was  in 
developing  markets.  There  is  a  big 
field  in  foreign  markets,  he  said,  and 
he  thought  that  “acronizing”  prom¬ 
ised  much  in  broadening  markets. 

Dr.  Robert  Dunlop  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  said  the 
greatest  reason  for  Vaccination 
breaks  was  the  lack  of  carrying  out 
manufacturers’  instructions  in  vac¬ 
cinating  programs.  He  felt  that  many 
— even  the  colleges — are  changing 
manufacturers’  directions  without 
adequate  data.  The  manufacturers’ 
recommendations  are  based  on  sev¬ 
eral  million  tests,  he  said,  and  be¬ 
cause  this  is  more  than  most  labora¬ 
tories  can  do  to  evaluate  vaccines,  he 
recommended  following  them  very 
closely.  Richard  Warren 


In  Pennsylvania 


“Poultrymen  in  the  noi’theastern 
States  are  behind  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  their  emphasis  on  quality  for 
their  product.” 

As  a  result,  they  can  expect  in¬ 
creased  competition  for  eggs  and 
meat  from  the  Mid-  and  Far  West, 
warned  Dr.  James  M.  Gwin,  general 
manager  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Na¬ 
tional  Board,  during  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  merchandising  and  market¬ 
ing  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Poultry  Federation  at 
Penn.  State  University  last  month. 
Raymond  W.  Sauders,  Lititz,  agreed 
that  more  attention  to  quality  is 
needed  and  that  “this  sells  eggs.” 
Dark  and  mottled  yolks,  not  caught 
in  candling  but  rather  in  the  kitchen, 
hurt  sales,  he  said. 

Paul  Konhaus,  Mechanicsburg, 
said  he  is  convinced  that  “there’s  al¬ 
ways  a  demand  for  fresh  turkeys  of 
quality.’’  He  suggested  radio  adver¬ 
tising  “to  keep  a  good  local  brand 
before  your  customers.”  Konhaus 
said,  turkey  growers  must  either  be¬ 
come  big  or  stay  small:  “in  between, 
you  just  can’t  make  out,”  he  said. 
Live  broiler  auctions  were  attacked 
as  causing  the  present  plight  of  many 
producers.  “We  were  better  off  deal¬ 
ing  without  these  auctions,”  a  par¬ 
ticipant  declared.  Lack  of  personal 
relations  was  a  factor  he  did  not  like. 

One  poultryman  told  how  an 
Italian  shopkeeper  moves  300  dozen 
peewee  eggs  a  week  in  small  cartons 
by  using  the  slogan,  “Little  bam- 
binos  eat  little  eggs.” 

Dr.  L.  B.  Darrah  of  Cornell  re¬ 
viewed  research  with  automatic  egg- 


vending  machines  and  forecast  they 
will  soon  be  in  use  at  chain  stores, 
service  stations,  and  at  Other  con¬ 
venient  places  for  night  sales.  One 
machine  should  sell  up  to  400  dozen 
eggs  a  month,  he  asserted,  but  it 
must  have  a  good  location.  In  re¬ 
viewing  advantages  for  marketing 
eggs  in  another  way,  Dr.  Darrah  said 
that  shell-less  egg  operations  can  be  j 
completely  mechanized. 

Homer  Bickler,  Palmyra,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Poultry  Federation,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Walter  S.  Shearer,  Sinking 
Spring.  Other  officers  chosen  were: 
Carl  Harrison,  Johnstown,  first  vice- 
pres.;  Robert  R.  Parks,  Altoona,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-pres.;  Harry  Metz,  Belle¬ 
ville,  secy.;  Ray  Auckerman,  Irwin, 
treas.;  and  Miss  Florence  Seiple, 
Harrisburg,  exec.  secy.  L.  S.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Lancaster,  was  chosen  as  dele¬ 
gate,  and  Warren  Burr,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  alternate,  to  the  American 
Poultry  Hatchery  Federation;  Harrv 
Metz,  was  named  delegate,  and  Larry 
Keggereis,  Palmyra,  alternate,  to 
the  Northeast  Poultry  Producers’ 
Council.  Directors-at-large  named  by 
the  Federation  to  one-year  terms 
were:  Messrs.  Bicksler,  Keggereis, 
Metz  and  Shearer.  District  directors 
named  for  three-year  terms  were: 
Claude  Rollison,  Moscow;  Robert 
Lowers,  Oil  City;  Donald  Yingling,’ 
Butler;  Mr.  Auckerman;  Donald 
Baker,  Lewiston;  Thomas  E.  Mon- 
crief,  Hanover;  L.  Howard  Martin, 
Lancaster;  Walter  Carlin,  Coates- 
ville;  and  Russell  L.  Heim,  McKeans- 
burg.  a.  H.  Imhof 


NEPPCO  Poultry  Show 
at  Syracuse  Oct.  2-4 

Some  7,000  poultry  people  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  1956  Northeast¬ 
ern  Poultry  Producers  Council 
(NEPPCO)  Exposition  at  the  War 
Memorial  Building  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
October  2-4.  The  annual  show  and 
convention  will  feature  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussions  by  outstanding  authorities 
on  layers,  broilers  and  turkeys. 
Both  the  “poultry  woman”  and  the 
“poultry  boy  of  the  year”  will  be 
chosen  from  entrants  in  NEPPCO’s 
14-state  northeast  region.  An  egg- 
to-chick  show  will  be  featured  in  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  the  famous  sample  flocks 
will  be  displayed.  More  than  150 
poultry  supply  firms  will  be  on  hand 
with  the  latest  in  feeds,  equipment, 
machines  and  services.  The  “hen  of 
the  year,”  the  top  performer  in  all 
1956  U.  S.  laying  contests,  will  be 


spotlighted  in  a  golden  cage.  Prin¬ 
ciple  speaker  scheduled  for  the  1956 
NEPPCO  convention  is  T.  Coleman 
Andrews,  recently  U.  S.  Commission¬ 
er  of  Internal  Revenue. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  4.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


SEPTEMBER  1956 


Why  Some ’'Local” 
or  "Batch-Mix” 
Mashes  Cut 
Production 


Are  you  feeding  a  "mixer  mash"  plus  ground  home 
grown  grains?  A  lot  of  poultrymen  are.  During  the 
past  year,  I  have  found  flocks  showing  lots  of  pause 
and  neck  moult  on  such  feeds  in  the  East  and  Middle- 
west.  Why? 


Because  the  corn  is  only  about  half  ground.  The 
more  forward  layers  eat  out  the  big  pieces  of  corn, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  other  birds.  What  happens? 
The  bosses  get  too  much  corn  and  soon  stop  loying. 
When  they  stop  laying,  other  birds  become  bosses. 
Then  they. eat  the  corn  out  and  stop  laying.  By  this 
time,  the  first  group  is  ready  to  lay  again.  In  every 
instance  where  I  suggested  that  a  poultryman  feed  a 
branded  feed  that  is  properly  ground  and  mixed,  the 
birds  soon  return  to  high  lay  —  75%  to  90%. 

I  have  found  "local"  feeds  containing  calf  pellets, 
cotton-seed  cake,  lumps  of  molasses,  kernels  of  coarsely 
cracked  corn,  cockle,  pieces  of  low  quality,  high  fiber 
oats  and  whole  wheat. 


If  you  think  I'm  wrong  on  this,  try  sifting  out  your 
mash  as  it  comes  from  the  bag.  If  it  is  carelessly 
ground  and  mixed.  I’d  suggest  you  put  one  pen  on  a 
top  quality  feed  and  see  what  happens.  If  your 
"local”  mash  is  well  ground  and  well  mixed  and 
gives  top  lay,  that’s  wonderful! 

This  Year  Raise  Babcock  Bessies — - America's  Really 
Fine  Layer  in  All  Sections  of  the  U.S. 

I  sincerely  believe  you’ll  find  that  Babcock  Bessies 
combine  these  nine  factors  better  than  any  commercial 
egg  layer  ever  developed. 

1.  Exceptional  livability  as  chicks  and  as  layers. 
Outstanding  resistance  to  leucosis. 

2.  High  rate  of  lay. 

3.  Large  early  egg  size.  Also  nice  uniform  size  eggs. 

4.  Persistency,  loy  heavily  for  12  to  15  months. 
Good  second  year  layers. 

5.  Good  freedom  from  cannibalism  if  properly 
managed, 

6.  Easy  birds  to  handle. 

7.  Good  shells  and  interior  egg  quality-. 

8.  Just  the  right  size  bird  to  give  you  good  feed 
conversion  and  yet  give  you  a  big  egg  without  getting 
all  tired  out  doing  it. 

9.  A  really  fine  cage  layer. 

Babcock  Bessies  are  a  White  Leghorn  strain  cross 
produced  by  mating  a  fine  "top-cross"  male  we  have 
been  breeding  for  several  years  onto  our  pure  Bab- 
cock  Barbara  strain  of  females  we  have  been  breeding 
for  1 8  years. 

To  Poultrymen  in  Other  Parts  of  U.  S. 

We  hove  licensed  a  number  of  top  hatcherymen  in 
various  parts  of  the  U.S.  to  hatch  Babcock  Bessies. 
They  have  Babcock  breeders  direct  from  us  mated  to 
produce  Babcock  Bessies  that  are  just  as  good  as  the 
ones  we  hatch  at  Ithaca.  Please  send  coupon  for  names 
of  hatcheries  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S.  holding  a 
Babcock  Franchise  who  can  supply  you. 

Sincerely 


Dear  Babcock: 

- Please  send  catalog. 

_ I  want  chicks  on _ 195 _ 

_ _ Please  send  name  of  Franchise  Hatchery 

who  can  supply  me  with  Babcock  Bessies. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3R  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  MONEY  BIRD  OF  THE  BROILER  GROWER! 


—THEY’RE  ALL  MEAT! 

Our  customers  report  getting 
thequickest  weight  gainswith 
this  superior  meat  strain. 
They  also  note  a  uniformity  of 
growth  and  a  thick,  "barrel- 
chested"  development  which 
means  plus  profits  at  market 
time.  Order  these  remarkable 
chicks  for  broilers,  capon- 
ettes,  roasters  or  fryers  now! 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Write  for  Prices,  literature,  Open  Dates! 


.  Leghorns,  R.  0.  P. 
vaccinated,  healthy, 
on  bred.  5  and  5% 
mo.  old,  now  ready,  prompt  delivery,  PRICED  LOW 
September  Delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N.  J.  Box  R 


PULLETS 


4000  W 

sired, 

product! 
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Surplus  Twist 

LLSZ 


GENUINE,  HI-GRADE,  CARBON  TOOL  STEEL  HARDENED,  BRAND-NEW 

Less  Than  5*  Each 

FOR  HAND  OR  ELECTRIC  DRILL: 
Hobbyists!  Homeowners!  Carpenters! 
Almost  your  last  chance  to  get  41 
brand-new,  carbon  tool-steel  twist 
drills  for  less  than  5  cents  each! 
Sells  for  up  to  $6  in  stores  .  .  .  but  all 
4 1  yours  for  only  $2  on  this  closeout 
offer.  You  get  about  5  each  of  all 
most-used  sizes  from  needle-sized  1/16" 
up  to  and  including  M".  Used  with  hand  or 
electric  drills.  Tempered  cutting  edges  easily 
bite  through  steel,  aluminum,  iron,  wood  or 
,  plastic.  Each  drill  hardened  and  designed  to  give 
1800  drillings.  Limited  supply  going  fast.  Probably  won’t 
have  enough  to  repeat  this  offer  ...  so  ORDER  TODAY. 
•v  Money  back  if  not  convinced  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  drul 
values  ever.  Rush  $2  for  each  set  ordered  and  we  pay  postage.  If 
C.  O.  D.  you  pay  postage. 

(Factories,  Cabinet-Makers,  etc.  For  quantity  orders,  telegraph  while  supply  lasts!) 

*  •“  mm,  mm  mm  mm  mmmmwmmmmm-mmmwmmm—mmmmm  —  — 

1  Scott-Mitchell  House,  Inc. 

I  611  BROADWAY,  DEPT.  7509  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


m  it  s  nrra  csa 


NKMOBILE 


1957  Model.  Get 
all  the  finest  features 
of  this  portable  air 
compressor  you  need  for  your  farm! 

take  air  to  the  job 

Inflate  tires  .  .  .  operate  grease  guns, 
blow  guns  .  .  .  spray  paints.  Trouble- 
[:  free  labor  saver.  W rite 

221  Railroad  Ave. 

Harrison,  Ohio.  — 


CAMPBilL-HAUSFELD 


Your  own  business  —  your  own 
hours!  Earn  up  to  $30  a  day  « 
just  showing  magic  Cushion 
Comfort!  Styles  for  whole 
family!  Shoe  samples  at  no 
cost!  Write  NOW  for  FREE 
Catalog,  all  details!  ** 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO  1 2G.  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


BIG  DRYING  CAPACITY 

and  completely  portable! 


. 


I^VlTHECOj/' 

of  other 
big  capacity 
dryers 


CROPGARD  is  the  only  crop  dryer  that  can  be  moved  fully 
loaded!  Saves  -time,  expense  and  extra  handling.  Its  guar¬ 
anteed  drying  capacity  is  100  bu.  shelled  corn  or  135  bu. 
small  grain  per  hour  ...  at  total  cost  of  less  than  2c  per  bu. 
Operates  on  tractor  P.T.O.  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist  for  easy 
unloading.  A.S.C.  financed.  Write  or  wire  for  free  bulletin. 

LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3338  Republic  Ave.  •  West  9-4644  •  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


POWER  IS  UP  IN  FORD  TRACTORS' 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power  has  more  than  doubled.  That's  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy  —  yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook. 
Eleven  models  to  choose  irom.  See  them  ...  try  them.  Hootch  the  work  fly ! 


Your  best 
price 
support! 


. . .  a  new 


CRAINE 

SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  926  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


(-  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
I  for  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected •  Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018  — > 


I  finally  received  a  refund  of 
$29.95.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
staff  are  doing  a  great  service  in  es¬ 
tablishing  belief  in  fair  dealing  and 
integrity  in  business.  We  did  not 
really  expect  this  refund,  and  we 
know  it  meant  a  lot  of  work  and  ef¬ 
fort  on  your  part  to  get  it.  Thank 
you.  E-  M*  c* 

Delaware 

We  are  always  glad  to  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  a  refund,  when  the 
complaint  against  the  company  indi¬ 
cates  indifference  and  unreasonable 
delay.  The  concern  claimed  that  the 
item  was  returned  after  the  guaran¬ 
tee  period  was  up,  and  could  not  be 
tried  within  that  period  because  of 
unsurmountable  conditions.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  delay  were  x’easonable,  and 
the  company  finally  agreed  with  us. 
We  appreciate  the  reversal  of  their 
first  decision. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  con¬ 
tract  is  good  and  if  not  perhaps  you 
can  find  a  good  publisher  for  it. 

Conn.  w.  z. 

The  company  referred  to  offers  to 
write  music  for  a  lyric,  and  will  pub¬ 
lish  it  for  a  fee.  There  have  been 
many  reports  of  unhappy  results  and 
no  sale  for  the  completed  song.  Mu¬ 
sic  publishing  is  a  very  difficult  field. 
The  market  is  swamped  with  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  amateurs,  who  must  com¬ 
pete  with  experienced  song  writers. 
Today  it  costs  considerable  to  have 
a  song  distributed  for  sale.  It  is  wise 
to  find  a  publisher  who  will  pay  the 
costs,  but  there  are  few  who  will 
accept  amateurs.  Consider  carefully 
before  investing  or  signing  a  con¬ 
tract. 

I  v/as  going  through  some  old 
papers  and  I  found  some  Certificates 
of  stock  in  the  “Damiano  Tide  and 
Stream  Water  Power  Co.  Are  they 
still  of  any  value?  a.  f. 

New  York 

We  find  no  record  of  a  firm  by  that 
name.  Damiano  Tide  Water  Power 
Company  was  dissolved  in  1925. 

I  sent  this  company  $1.00,  which 
was  to  be  a  deposit.  They  were  to 
send  me  20  used  dresses  and  I  was  to 
pay  $2.50  plus  C.O.D.,  according  to 
their  advertisement.  After  you  wrote 
them  I  finally  received  five  of  the 
dirtiest  dresses,  and  all  in  small 
sizes.  The  dresses  were  absolutely 
filthy.  The  C.O.D.  was  almost  $5.00. 
After  the  money  was  paid  I  received 
about  ten  cards  from  the  company 
asking  about  the  order.  I  wrote 
them  once,  telling  about  the  dirty 
mess  they  sent;  they  were  hardly 
fit  to  handle.  J-  v. 

New  York 

The  advertisement  offered  used 
clothing.  They  offered  to  send  20 
dresses  for  $2.50  plus  C.O.D.  A  one 
dollar  deposit  was  requested.  J.  V. 
paid  almost  $6.00  for  five  dresses, 
j  rather  than  $4.00  for  20.  The  firm 
I  has  not  yet  adjusted  the  complaint, 
|  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  many 
j  reports  of  dissatisfaction  with  used 
clothing  purchased  by  mail. 


In  looking  through  my  old  papers 
I  found  some  old  stock  certificates  I 
had  forgotten  about.  If  you  can  give 
me  any  information  I  would  be  very 
glad.  A-  A-  M- 

Penna. 

Lead  Trust  Mines  of  Washington 
State  was  dissolved  in  July  of  1928. 
National  Gold  and  Silver  Mining- 
Company  has  a  perpetual  charter  in 
South  Dakota.  We  will  be  glad  to 
look  into  this  matter  further  if 
A.  A.  M.  will  write  us  again  and  give 
his  address.  We  cannot  reply  to  let¬ 
ters  when  the  name  and  address  is 
not  given. 


On  Dec.  7,  1955,  I  sent  Black  and 
Co.,  a  money  order  for  $2.15.  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  them.  Your  let¬ 
ter  brought  a  report  that  there 
would  be  a  further  delay,  but  no 
package.  I  have  spent  more  postage 
than  the  whole  thing  was  worth,  and 
I  just  don’t  like  the  idea.  m.  r. 

We  have  written  repeatedly  about 
many  subscribers  who  have  money 
due  them  from  this  concern.  From 
time  to  time  reports  indicate  that 
some  complaints  are  taken  care  of, 
but  very  slowly.  Some  subscribers 
have  received  neither  checks,  nor 
merchandise,  which  the  firm  claims 
were  sent  out. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  a  really  old 
time  reader,  but  at  least  I  have  been 
a  regular  one  since  I  first  discovered 
your  magazines.  About  eight  years 
ago  I  moved  to  the  rural  area  from 
New  York  District  and  first  saw  your 
publication.  I  promptly  subscribed 
and  also  sent  in  subscriptions  for 
the  other  two  branches  of  my  family 
in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  As 
long  as  I  am  kicking  around  this 
old  globe  I  shall  see  that  these  three 
subscriptions  are  maintained.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  a  periodi¬ 
cal  with  such  a  nominal  subscription 
rate  can  afford  to  do  so  much  for  its 
readers.  c-  c-  H- 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  complaint 
in  the  Publisher’s  Desk  column  that 
someone  made  against  a  circulation 
company.  You  stated  that  you  had 
received  several  such  complaints 
against  this  particular  company.  Late 
last  year  I  received  through  the  mail 
an  advertisement  from  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  firm.  There  was  no  pressure 
from  a  young  agent,  and  when  I  was 
ready  I  sent  them  $2.00,  received  a 
receipt  and  a  slip  advising  that  it 
would  take  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  to  start  the  subscription.  In 
just  two  months  I  received  my  first 
copy.  A-  R-  A- 

There  are  many  more  subscription 
firms  fulfilling  their  obligations  than 
those  that  delay.  We  refer  to  the 
delinquent  ones  simply  to  caution 
readers  to  make  sure  the  agent  has 
proper  credentials,  and  gives  a  re¬ 
ceipt  made  out  correctly  with  the 
agent’s  name  signed  legibly. 

Incidentally,  my  business  is  col¬ 
lecting  and  your  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
is  of  special  interest  to  me.  After 
reading  your  statement  of  collections 
which  you  publish  each  year,  I  won¬ 
der  whether  the  people  you  benefit 
realize  the  comparative  cost  involved 
in  the  settlement  of  a  small  claim. 
Even  at  our  fee  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected,  we  could  not 
profitably  accept  for  service  the 
small  items  you  collect.  You  are  do¬ 
ing  a  magnificent  job.  w.  m. 

We  feel  self-conscious  in  printing 
this  comment,  but  naturally  we  are 
pleased  to  know  there  is  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  We  set  out  to  help 
readers  in  their  difficulties  and  are 
happy  when  we  succeed.  We  fail  at 
times,  but  it  is  not  for  lack  of  effort. 
This  is  a  service  we  gladly  render 
to  endeavor  to  straighten  out  diffi¬ 
culties  and  give  advice  when  re¬ 
quested. 


I  am  enclosing  a  letter  about  Ser- 
vend  Co.  just  received.  Can  you  tell 
us  if  it  is  all  right?  We  do  not  want 
to  invest  or  have  anyone  else  do  so, 
u.  til  we  know  more  about  them. 

Penna.  m.  g. 

This  concern  sells  postage  stamp 
vending  machines.  They  require  an 
investment  of  almost  one  thousand 
dollars.  When  one  considers  that 
each  transaction  in  a  stamp  machine 
gives  only  1C  profit,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  investment  a  good  one. 

ranTiP  niTntT  ME<Ur  VAPlfFl? 
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per  cent  from  the  $33,900  million  in 
1954.  At  the  same  time,  farm  costs 
rose  about  one  per  cent,  from  $17,- 
200  million  to  $17,400  million;  thus 
total  net  income  from  agriculture  in 
1955  dropped  about  $800  million  or 
five  per  cent  from  the  year  before, 
to  $15,900  million.  Of  this,  about 
$4,200  million  went  to  hired  labor, 
mortgage  holders  and  landlords  not 
living  on  farms.  This  brought  total 
net  income  actually  received  by  farm 
operators  to  $11,700  million  in  1955, 
compared  with  $12,500  million  in 
1954. 

As  regards  rising  prices  of  farm 
lands,  the  report  said  that  continued 
strong  demand  by  farmers  for  addi¬ 
tional  land  with  which  to  enlarge 
their  farms  and  the  widespread 
opinion  that  farm  land  is  still  a  safe 
and  desirable  long-term  investment, 
despite  lower  farm  income,  appear 
to  be  the  major  factors  responsible. 

“In  addition,  several  other  value- 
sustaining  forces  can  be  observed  in 
the  various  regions.  Among  these 
are  urban  and  industrial  expansion 
into  rural  areas,  demand  for  part- 
time  farms  and  rural  residences,  a 
strong  demand  for  timber  produc¬ 
tion,  and  favorable  weather  and  crop 
yields  in  1955.”  Harry  Lando 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

October  6  closes  September  24 
October  20  closes  October  8 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

•  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y 


GIRL— Housework;  small  family;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  New  York  City.  BOX  3402,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANT  to  "get  into  real  estate?”  We’re  look- 
for  mature  men  who  have  made  progress 
the  hard  way,”  and  who  therefore  know  the 
magic  of  strict  integrity  and  steady  work. 
We  coach  you,  and  give  you  free  advertising 
and  supplies  if  you  qualify.  Strictly  commis- 
sion;  New  York  and  New  England  only.  Write 
for  test  questions.  FOUR  EFFS.  Box  264RNY 
Manchester,  N,  H,  _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  care  for  farm  which  is  in- 
active;  tractor  experience;  wife  to  help  in 
mam  .Louse;  separate  modern  house,  unfur¬ 
nished;  coal  furnaces;  must  own  car'  refer¬ 
ences.  P.  O.  Box  61,  Gladstone.  N.  J.  Peapack 
8-0230. 

WANTED;  In  small  city  up  state  New  York 
Oct.  1st,  56;  two  women,  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  waitress;  private  family  of  two  State 
salary  desired  and  give  references.  Write  Mrs 
Charles  C.  Wickwire,  39  Tompkins  St..  Cort- 
land,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  work  on  dairy  farm ; 

married,  small  family,  sober;  wages  $200 
month,  plus  house,  milk,  fuel,  hospitalization- 
references  required.  Write  Maple  Grange 
Farms.  Vernon,  N.  J. 


E?PERIENCED  milking  machine  operators: 

Steady  employment,  chance  for  advance- 
ment,  excellent  starting  salary  with  increases 
m  pay  for  length  of  employment.  Furnished 
apartments  and  boarding  house  on  farm. 
Write  full  information  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996.  Mr.  Bernon. 


WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2,750 

per  year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance 
(room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


At-  the  N.  Y.  Shorthorn 
Field  Day 

New  York  State  Shorthorn  and 
Polled  Shorthorn  breeders  were  field 
day  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graydon 
Stymus  at  the  Kennedy  Farm  in 
Holley,  N.  Y.,  last  month.  After  a 
picnic  lunch,  President  Clarence 
Worden,  State  Animal  Specialists 
Myron  Lacy  and  Harold  Willman,  and 
Associate  Shorthorn  Eastern  Field- 
man  Ed  Huff  outlined  plans  for  the 
Shorthorn  show  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  Sept.  1-8  at  Syracuse,  for  this 
Winter’s  herdsmen’s  school  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  for  the  winter  get- 
together,  and  for  the  State  Short¬ 
horn  sale  next'  Spring. 

Men  winners  in  the  Shorthorn 
judging  contest  for  which  Professors 
Lacy  and  Willman  made  official  plac- 
ings  were  Lewis  Acomb  of  Batavia, 
Genesee  Co.,  and  David  Nesbitt, 
Albion,  Orleans  Co.  The  best  judges 
of  Shorthorns  among  the  ladies  were 
Mrs.  Verna  Kennedy,  Holley,  Orleans 
Co.,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Donly,  King 
Ferry,  Cayuga  Co.  Howard  Goodall, 
Shortsville,  Ontario  Co.,  and  Keith 
Wilbur,  Genoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  were 
junior  winners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Peck,  Elnora, 
Saratoga  Co.,  new  Shorthorn  breed¬ 
ers,  received  an  award  from  Assn. 
Secy.  Thomas  Donly,  for  having 
traveled  the  greatest  distance  to  the 
field  day,  240  miles.  a.  p. 


HELP  WANTED:  Middle  aged  husband  and 

wife,  without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents 
to  small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  va¬ 
cation,  permanent.  Character  references  re¬ 
quired.  No  liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K. 
Morgan,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone 
Drums,  PArkview  3-2751. 


REFINED  woman,  plain  cooking,  some  house¬ 

work.  Small  new  school.  Good  salary,  own 
room.  Downingtown  Special  School,  Downing- 
town.  Penna. 


WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman.  Good 

wages,  vacation  excellent  living  quarters. 
In  reply  give  telephone  number,  references 
and  number  of  children.  BOX  3310,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


LOAN*  TO 
REFINANCE 
PRESENT 
DEBT 


NEW  CREDIT 


LOANS  TO 
PART-TIME 
FARMERS  FOR 
FIRST  TIME 


LOANS  TO 
REMODEL  AND 
BUILD  FARM 
HOUSES  6  OTHER 
FARM  BUILDINGS. 


-L4V-  GRAPHICS 


I  to  IOOO  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  5/2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


WANTED:  Married  or  single  man  for  work  on 
modern  farm  all  mechanically  equipped. 
Should  be  well  experienced  In  poultry  raising 
and  care  and  raising  of  Black  Angus  cattle. 
ComfOTtable  modern  house  provided  in  a 
beautifully  developed  rural  community.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $220  per  month  plus  use  of  modern 
house  and  customary  farm  privileges.  Must  be 
dependable,  sober  and  industrious.  Address 
reply  to  BOX  368,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Experienced  tree -climber,  prefer- 
ably  Bartlett  or  Davey  trained,  for  aggres¬ 
sive  central  Massachusetts  concern.  We  carry 
full  insurance.  Race,  creed  or  color  no  objec¬ 
tion.  Send  qualifications  in  full  to  BOX  3400, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  —  Experienced  general  landscape 
man.  Fully  insured  and  reputable  concern, 
located  m  central  Massachusetts.  Race,  creed 
n°  objection.  Send  particulars  to 
BOX  3401,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKiNG  foreman,  large  Leghorn  farm. 

Must  be  thoroughly  experienced:  excellent 
conditions  and  salary.  State  age.  size  of  family 
ann  A ,  wife  desires  egg  grading  work. 

BOX  3403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CHAUFFEUR- VALET  for  man  who  lives  in 

city  and  country.  Do  not  apply  unless  you 
want  security  and  permanence.  Write  BOX 
3406,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM  Manager  to  operate  completely  mech¬ 
anized  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  on 
salary  and  shares.  Only  those  wishing  per¬ 
manency  and  security  need  apply.  New  mod¬ 
ern  ajr  conditioned  home  available.  Write 
BOX  3407,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GOUPLE:  Middleaged,  experienced,  reliable. 

Woman,  good  cook  for  two-four  adults, 
general  housekeeping.  Man,  handyman,  gar¬ 
dener,  maintenance.  No  dependents.  Live  in 
own  apartment,  complete  with  TV,  bath, 
kitchen;  food  supplied.  Six  day  week,  two 
weeks  paid  vacation.  Salary  up  to  $300  month¬ 
ly  for  both,  plus  coverage  under  several  bene¬ 
fit  plans.  Location  about  20  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Please  write  Box  3408,  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  Interview  giving  full  details. 

COOK;  Housekeeper,  family  of  two  adults  in 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Year  round  position.  Mod¬ 
ern  house  with  latest  equipment.  Pleasant 
room  with  bath,  BOX  3409,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WOMAN:  to  live  in;  housekeeping,  care  of 
children;  start  Oct.  1;  $25  week,  own  room; 
picture,  references,  requested.  Write  H.  H. 
Conley.  7  Druid  Lane,  Riverside  Conn. 

COUPLE  WANTED;  A  young  family  of  five 
can  offer  three  furnished  rooms,  private 
bath,  board,  a  healthy  pleasant  life  with  se¬ 
curity  plus  $60  a  month  to  some  couple,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  or  older,  in  return  for  general  house¬ 
work,  maintenance  and  occasional  care  of 
children.  We  offer  true  friendship  and  an 
easy-paced  life  in  a  residential  community  of 
all  Churches.  We  offer  freedom  from  worry. 
Write  W.  R.  Galbraith,  200  Davenport  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  housekeeper-cook. 

Permanent.  Opportunity  for  a  wonderful 
home.  Widower,  two  (2)  children.  Sleep  in, 
own  room  and  bath.  Good  salary;  references 
required.  P,  O.  Box  246.  Babylon.  L.  I,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  woman,  general  housework,  plain 

cooking;  modern  home  with  Christian 
widow,  $100  monthly,  board  and  lodging; 
references.  Maguire,  1044  E.  5th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York, _ 

BIG  dairy  farm  offers  a  steady  job  to  a  re¬ 

liable  married  machine  milker  or  stripper. 
$200  per  month  and  free  milk,  electricitv  and 
nice  home.  Two  workers  in  familv  preferred. 
Write  or  call  Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm,  Mont¬ 
gomery^  N^_YJ_TeL_j5-109L _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse,  assist  housekeeping,  care 

of  elderly  gentleman;  quiet  rural  life;  drive 
car;  good  salary;  permanent;  references.  P.  O. 
Box  61  Gladstone,  New  Jersey.  Peapack  8-0230, 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work, 

no  smoking  or  drinking;  experienced  or  in- 
experienced,  Sydney  Peters.  Callicoon,  N,  Y. 

WANTED;  Apple  pickers;  paying  15c  bushel, 

flat,  plus  bonus:  sleeping  quarters  furnished. 
C.  B.  Hoehne,  Hunterdon  County,  Lebanon, 
New  Jersey. _ 

RELIABLE  man  wanted  on  first  rate  fruit 

and  Beef  Farm.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions;  permanent;  4-room  apartment.  Joseph 
Gatto,  Mgr.,  Indian  Ladder  Farm,  Altamont, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Good,  clean,  sober  general  cook 
for  small  private  institution  in  country;  fine 
wages  and  good  home  for  right  party.  For 
interview  apply  by  letter  to  Field  Home, 
R.F.D.  1,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  couple  to  live  Arizona;  need 
housekeeper-cook,  husband  drive  car  and 
gardener;  two  adults  in  family;  live  near 
Phoenix;  no  crops,  no  livestock;  nice  separate 
apartment,  bath;  good  pay;  start  Oct.  1st. 
Write  fully  with  references.  H.  C.  Wilder, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Reliable  dairy  manager  capable  of 
handling  herd  and  records,  also  supervising 
employees;  modern  dairy  system;  for  infor¬ 
mation  write  P.O.  Box  467  Bridgehampton, 
L.  I„  N.  Y„  stating  qualifications. 


WANTED:  Responsible  man  for  dairy  farm 
(30  milkers),  near  Allentown,  Pa.  House, 
salary,  share.  BOX  3421,  Rural  New  Yofker. 
WOMAN:  midd’eaged,  some  housekeeping  for 
one  adult;  help  operate  roadside  greenhouse; 
year  round;  fine  home;  30  miles  from  New 

York  City.  BOX  3422.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MECHANIC — Excellent  on  auto  and  farm 
equipment,  to  work  on  beautiful  farm  es¬ 
tate.  Only  those  wishing  permanent  home  and 
security  need  apply.  New  air-conditioned 
home  available.  Write  BOX  3404,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  who  wants  security  and  perma¬ 
nent  home  on  private  estate  in  country. 
Must  know  vegetable  gardening;  new  air- 
conditioned  house  available.  Write  BOX  3405, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEXlEPER:  Girl  or  woman  for  young 
widow  with  two  school  children! ;  cooking 
required;  wonderful  home:  references.  Write 
Mrs.  E,  Kolton,  Box  814,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  woman  who.  wants 
a  good  home  in  the  country.  Northern  West¬ 
chester,  to  be  cook  and  general  housekeeper 
for  a  couple  who  are  in  business.  BOX  3424, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

GENERAL  housekeeper,  2  school  children. 

Own  room.  Walking  distance  to  movies  and 
shops.  Dr.  M.  Eckhaus,  50  Bryant  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  worker;  wife  part  time:  mod¬ 
ern  apartment;  steady  job,  $175  per  month 
Kamens  &  Lane  Poultry  Farm,  R.D.  1,  Box 
456,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  Cass 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Elhnger  s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N  Y 
COrtland  7-7865. 


HORTICULTURIST:  Married,  no  children' 

broad  experience  care  of  lawns,  drives, 
shrubs  trees,  flowers,  small  fruits,  vegetables, 
orchards,  greenhouse  work;  knowledge  plant 
diseases  and  control;  wants  year  round  posi- 
?r  „  caretaker  private  estate. 
BOX  3423,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


REFINED  widow,  youngish  54,  wants  house- 
keeping  position  in  respectable  gentleman’s 
home.  BOX  3410,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


REFINED,  middleaged  couple  closing  northern 
motel  umtl  May,  want  position  motel,  hotel. 

Capable, _ neat;  or  wife  housekeeper;  good 

cook,  BOX  3411,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNGISH  middleaged  widow,  refined  busi¬ 
ness  background,  excellent  driver,  seeks 
position  housekeeper -companion  with  adult 
who  travels.  BOX  3412.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
REFINED,  mature  woman  desires  housekeep¬ 
er,  companion  position  for  1  or  2  adults- 
good  driver.  BOX  3425,  Rural  New  Yorker 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y 


VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  200  acres  level  land' 
grade-A.  Barn  for  30.  Shipping  Washington 
market.  Dairy  equipment,  35  cows,  10  heifers 
included  for  $35,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey.  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industrv. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 


DAIRY  farms  m  Orange  County,  stocked  or 
bare  on  good  terms.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N,  Y, 

270  ACRES:  Dairy,  good  land,  good  buildings 

business  possibilities.  No.  187  Road,  river- 
fronts,  good  timber.  BOX  3305,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  home  on  main  high¬ 
way,  100-acre  poultry  farm  with  established 
retail  egg  route;  Washington  County,  N.  Y 
State;  _$9,800._BOX_3318,  Rural  _New_Yorker. 
600-ACRE  stock  farm  with  two  houses.  two 
barns,  three  silos,  granary  and  sheds;  build¬ 
ing  lots  being  sold  from  it;  borders  river - 
herd  of  160  commercial  Angus  and  small  herd 
of  Berkshires;  complete  line  of  equipment - 
excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  John  Vallilee 
Waverly,  New  York. 

SACRIFICE:  150-acre  farm,  nice  12-room 

house,  two  large  coops,  large  stream-  lo¬ 
cated  near  West  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Write  E 
Benzal,  2055  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Schenectady, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Bungalow,  6  rooms!  all  conven- 
lences;  150  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.,  landscaped. 
Mrs. _ M.  Tumasonis,  Randall,  N.  Y. 

RETIRED  man  wants  to  rent  small  place  in 
RBurlington  Co  N.  J  Not  over  $35  month. 
BOX  3413,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

SMALL  acreage,  good  house,  all  improve- 
ments,  also  barn;  high  location,  nice  for 
developing  (no  industry),  near  churches 
school,  stores,  etc.  BOX  3414  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  90  acres,  on  State  road,  half 
mile  from  beautiful  lake:  9  rooms;  125-year 
house;  oil  burner,  30-ft.  living  room  with  fire¬ 
place,  artesian  well;  new  3-story  laying  house, 
capacity  1,500;  elevator,  automatic  feeder  and 
waters;  other  outbuildings.  Price  $18  000 
Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine.  BOX  3415  Rurai 
New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Wooded  acreage  or  abandoned 
farm,  water,  view,  repairable  dwelling;  rea- 
sonable.  BOX  3416,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

2  HOUSES  on  2  acres,  suitable  boarding  house 
or  rest  home;  new  oil,  artesian  well,  pump: 
59  miles  New  York;  reasonable.  BOX  3417, 
Rural  N ew  Yorker. _ 

260  ACRES,  170  tillable,  rest  pasture,  timber 
wood,  48  ties,  buckets,  silo,  barn,  cement 
drive,  two  toolsheds,  haybarn,  3,000  bales  hay, 
12-can  milkcooler,  8-room  house,  bath,  toilet’ 
hot  air  heat;  school  bus  accessible  year  round! 
$10,000,  cash  $4,000,  without  machinery.  G 
Peda,  R.  D,  3,  Worcester,  N,  Y,  Phone  4066. 
UNUSUAL  opportunity;  high  productive  dairy 
farm,  160A,  Delaware  County.  Beautiful 
view,  some  woodland,  30-cow  barn  large 
house,  modern  facilities,  good  substantial  con- 
dition.  $15,000,  BOX  3426,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  area,  380  acres,  excellent 
stable;  55  stalls,  bull  pens,  box  stalls,  gutter 
cleaner,  2  40-ft.  silos,  good  home,  bath,  fur¬ 
nace;  desirable  location;  $32,000.  70%  mort¬ 

gage;  3  tractors,  modern  equipment,  70  head 
cattle  at  fair  inventory  prices.  Willis  E. 
Becker,  Broker,  Preble,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cort¬ 
land  FI  63424. 


IN  PERRY;  5,000  Pop.,  new  26x38  modem 
brick  house  and  16x22  garage  attached,  2 
bedrooms,  auto,  gas  heat,  oak  floors,  black 
top  driveway,  lawn  seeded,  large  lot,  choice 
location;  price  $13,0o0,  half  cash,  bargain. 
Gordon  O  Bnen,  owner.  Perry,  N  Y  No 
agents. 

CHICKEN  farm  to  rent!  reasonable,  c!  c7 
Lyoolt.  Box  21.  Summitvilie.  N.  Y. 

FREE:  LIST.  Retirement  homes,  farms.’- John 
Cnermack,_ScheneVus._New  York. 

60  ACRES_  27  acres  apples;  16  'acres  grapes- 
modern  house  and  cold  storage.  C.  E.  Scoul- 
ler,  R,  D.  4,  Northeast.  Pa. 

56  ACRES;  electric,  all  conveniences.  7 -room 
and  2  porches,  1  closed  in,  barn,  corn  crib 
2-car  garage,  cow  and  implement  sheds,  other 
out  buildings;  deep  well;  fine  stream  for 
irrigation;  some  timber:  hard  top  road  150  ft 
from  house;  store  and  school  bus  300  yds 
from  house.  Emma  Milby,  Cordova.  Md. 
MODERNIZED  brick  20-room  mansion  for 
motel,  guest  house,  roomers,  home  for 
aoP,fnntm?nts-  'n  bus-v  Finger  Lakes 
Moravia,  N*/"  Sale  or  rent-  Box  709- 

HOLTSVILLE,  Long  Island.  I  (I) -acre,  one  man 
retail  egg  farm;  8-room  house  and  buildings, 
good  condition;  growing  community  on  two 
mam  highways,  near  Lake  Ronkonkoma, 
unlimited  possibilities  right  couple;  retiring 
because  of  age,  Beechert,  Selden  2-1594. 

$10,500  BUYS  farm  on  hard  road;  235  acres- 
large  house:  new  siding;  furnace,  electricity, 
water;  barn  30x60.  45  acres  tillable,  rest  tim¬ 
ber  fields.  Herman  Mosher,  Stratford,  N.  Y 
Fulton  County. _ 

BUSINESS  opportunity  for  middleaged  or 
older  couple;  country  store,  gas  pumps,  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  $400  annual  lease  plus  purchase 
inventory  approximate  $2,000.  D.  Walter, 
Thurman,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE;  Grocery  and  market,  beer  license, 
drug  license,  three  apartments;  established 
years.  Write  for  details  Robert  Wiegand, 
East  Bloomfield.  N,  Y,  _ 

GROCERY  Store,  8  cabins  on  White  Horse 
Pike;  8  minutes  from  Atlantic  City;  excel- 
lent  year  around  business,  modern  equipment; 
Stock;  living  quarters;  present  owner  retiring. 

particulars  write  or  call  George  Knadler. 
1272  White  Horse  Pike,  Absecon,  N.  J. 
Pleasantville  2857-R.  13  Any  time. 

FOR  SALE:  240-acre  rich  river  valley  dairv 
and  poultry  farm  located  in  the  Unadilla 
Valley,  heart  of  New  York  State,  estimated 
170  acres  tillable,  300  ft.  dairy  barn,  153  cow 
ties,  water  buckets,  2  silos,  poultry  house 
capacity  for  2,000  layers,  milk  house,  tooi 
shed,  etc.  Two  houses,  main  house  8  rooms, 

3  baths,  oil  burning  hot  water  heat,  recently 
remodeled  nice  kitchen.  Price  $49,500.  Craine 
&  Miner,  Realtors.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FFEE  Catalog.  Describes  a  South  Hartford, 
N-  Y.  farm  with  200  acres  rock  free  tillage 
a  1,500-acre  farm  near  Newport,  Maine'  1030 
acres  near  Whitingham,  Vt.:  and  many  other 
farms,  homes,  and  businesses,  down  to  a  bare 
campsite  for  $550  near  Laconia,  N.  H.  Listings 
from  Maine  to  New  York.  All  kinds  sizes 
terC6N  hOUR  EFFS-  Box  264RNY.  Manches- 


AN  extra  good  453-acre  farm,  200  acres  of 
tilage,  50  acres  timber,  balance  pasture  2 
large  gamble  roof  barns  with  cement  floors 
in  basements,  water  buckets,  running  spring 
Welter,  3  silos,  3  houses,  3  baths,  electric  in  all 
buildings,  on  macadam  road,  3  miles  town* 
rural  delivery;  will  carry  about  100  head  of 
stock;  crops  are  extra  good;  all  kinds  of 
clovers;  4  ponds  with  fish;  will  be  glad  to 
Hjrnish  you  any  information.  Priced  at 
$25,000.00;  $8,000.00  down.  Earle  Do’ph’s 

Agency,  Cuba.  N,  Y. 


FLORIDA  masonry  home,  near  lake  2  bed¬ 
rooms,  living  room,  tiled  bath,  kitchen 
dinette,  Florida  room,  attached  garage  Cor¬ 
ner,  beautifully  landscaped,  lovely  old  oaks 

palms;  furnished.  $16,500.  John  Roscow’ 

realtor,  Inverness.  ' 


FOR  Sale:  Recently  renovated  Colonial  coun- 
try  home  at  foot  of  Berkshires  in  Hamp- 
shire  County,  Massachusetts.  Nine  room — plus 
cellar  and  attic;  coal  furnace,  never-failing 
well  water  (pump),  two  garages,  and  storage 
barn.  Two  acres  valley  soil  abutting  regular 
river  and  constant  crystal  brook.  Fruit  tree=- 
maple  elm  and  ash  shade.  On  black-top  road 
si*  to  25,000  city,  90  miles  to  Boston 

tQ  ^eW,  York  $16,000.  BOX  3427 

■Kural  New  Yorker. 


^tm,  on  main  hwy.,  good  house  and 
barn;  60  acres  land  tillage,  pasture,  timber. 
Pi  only  of  water;  26  head  registered  Jerseys-' 
tractor  equipment;  price  $19,000.  Thelga  Town? 
send,  Broker,  48  School  St„  Randolph,  Vt 

LOW-Priced  home  in  Florida;  nearly  com- 
Pleted,  quiet  neighborhood;  ideal  retirement 
fo mTe  •  for  sale  by  builder,  John  W.  Bottcher 
224  Lucerne  Circle,  Orlando,  Florida. 


fruits  and  foods 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey-  Five 
pounds  $1.95;  10  pounds  $3.75  prepaid  00 
pounds  $10.20  not  prepaid.  H.  J  Avery 
Katonah,  New  York.  e  ^ 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


WARM  private  rooms  for  elderly  persons 
Television,  kitchen.  $25  monthly.  Leade? 
House,  Bennington,  Vermont. 

RETIREMENT  Boarding  Club,  So.  Jersey,  $5® 
BOX  3418!  Rural  NewVYlrker°bby  °r  inCOme- 
AGAIN,  I  offer  this  ideal  spot  for  weekend 
Spest  ,,and  hunters  this  fall.  Beautiful  loca- 
non,  all  modern  conveniences,  cozy,  clean 
farrP  home,  excellent  road  to 
Thruway,  fine  beds,  plenty  of  good  plain 
home  cooking.  Adults,  Rates  $6.00  per  day 
^nen5-«46geS'  Freehold,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Green 


LARGE,  pleasant  rooms  in  country  home 
•  fo°d'  modern  facilities,  $25"  weekly 

NC  Y  pfioneU4Y4y’  E'  HuU'  S'  New  BerIi^ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Old  hand-drawn  fire  engines.  Fass 
5  Howell  Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley 
New  York.  Trailer  load  deliveries,  Snyder 

Telephone  £?ftpany-  F°rt  Plain’  New  York 

CEDAR  Poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  Five  foot  electric  fence 
stakes  rj5011?16?  f°r  driving  15  cents  each  at 
yaid.  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121 
or  write  for  prices  of  all  sizes  posts  and 
poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Rfi, 
Marcelius,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols 
revolvers  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds;  am? 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derrv  New 
Hampshire.  •*’ 

QUEENS;  Select  Northern-bred  Italian  or 
Caucasian  by  return  mail,  $1.35  each.  Gentle 
and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Used  air  compressor,  used  grindinsr 
machine,  cider  filter  and  cider  pasteurizer 
Edwin  M.  Conckhn,  64  North  Main  St 
Spring  Valley,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Used  Belgium  or  granite  pavins? 
.,rbl95rk®'  any  amount.  Contact  Joseph  DePerty 
Westhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  su(>- 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival  J  W 

Christman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 

ANYONE  knowing  address  of  Ernest  Condon 
please  write  BOX  3419,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

)Y^TEB:  Used  baled  hay  loader.  Inquire 
BOX  3420,  Kural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  Type  B  stainless  steel 
Cherry-Burrell  hand  filler  and  capper  Fills 
four  bottles  with  milk  or  juices  at  one  time 
Like  new  and  very  reasonable,  Locher 

Agency,  324  Cookman  Ave.,  Asbury  Park, 
N ,  J  • 
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OUTSTANDING  VALUES!! 


GENUINE 

BALZIO 

SLIPPERS 

KNIT 

STOCKINGS 

REAL 

ALL  METAL 
ICE  SKATES 


lilamorous  lli-Fashh;n 
Wardrobo 


OUTFITS! 


skates  too! 


She’s  the  year's  most  lovable 
doll  .  .  .  she’s  so  beautiful 
and  so  very  talented  .  .  .  She 
sleeps  and  sits  up.  Hold  her 
hand  and  she’ll  walk  too,  her 
pretty  head  moving  to  and 
fro  with  every  step!  But  she 
can  do  even  more:  she  can 
ice  skate  too!  She  comes 
with  real  METAL  ice  skates 
that  slip  on  and  off  easily! 
She’s  everything  your  little 
girl  has  always  wanted! 


DIRECT 
TO  YOU! 


mUie 


uERlM 


AMAZING 

BARGAIN! 


METAL 
ICE 
SKATES! 


COMPLETE  WARDROBE  GIVEN 

Olympic  Princess  is  one  of  America’s  best  dressed  dolls.  She  comes  to  you  with  this  complete 
glamour  wardrobe;  a  beautiful  ballerina  outfit  made  of  flowing  triple-tiered  frosted  netting 
that  stands  out,  real  all-metal  ice  skates  and  snow  white  boots,  genuine  Balzio  ballet  slippers, 
waterproof  rain  coat  and  hood,  pretty  flannel  coat,  matching-  bonnet,  panties,  stock  ngs, 
beautiful  lace-trimmed  nightgown  and  the  loveliest  hi-fashion  party  dress.  Everything 
stylishly  designed  and  smartly  tailored.  This  wardrobe  alone  is  worth  far  more  than  our 
asking  price  for  the  doll  alone,  yet  it  comes  to  you  at  no  extra  cost. 

MYRACLE  DYNEL  HAIR  —  Comb  it  ...  Set  it  .  .  . 

Wash,  comb,  set  and  curl  her  hair!  Her  smooth  body  can  be  washed  too!  Ruggedly  made 
walking  mechanism  fully  guaranteed!  All  in  all  you  get  a  7.98  value  —  at  the  bargain  price 
of  $2.98.  Don’t  wait  for  the  last  minute  rush!  Order  several  now  and  bring  happiness  to 
every  little  girl  on  your  list! 


No.  63 


Complete  with  Wardrobe 


2.98 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


THORESEN’S,  Dept.  185-K 

352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

I  RUSH  the  items  checked  below  on  7-day  home  trial,  money-back  guarantee 
i  If  I’m  not  delighted  with  the  merchandise,  I’ll  return  it  for  full  refund. 

3 

□  Payment  enclosed.  Send  prepaid.  □  Send  C.O.D.  plus  charges. 

□  No.  63  —  Skating  Ballerina  Walking  Doll  Complete  with  Wardrobe  (2.98) 

□  No.  74  —  1  Roll  Storm  Windows  (108  sq.  ft.)  for  10  Windows  (1.98) 

□  No.  74  —  2  Rolls  Storm  Windows  (216  sq.  ft.)  for  20  windows  (3.50) 

□  No.  50  —  Salad  Maker  with  4  Steel  Cutters  (4.98) 

NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  . 

1 

CITY  . ZONE  . STATE  . 


Regular  49y2<  PlastSe 


STORM  WINDOWS 

CUT  PRICE 
ONLY 

Just  Press  On! 

No  Screws  •  No  Tools 
No  Nails  •  No  Hooks 

Protect  Your  Family 
All  Winter  for  Pennies! 

In  Use  from  Coast  to  Coast 


Storm  Windows  need  not  cost  up  to  $14. 
Now,  for  pennies  per  window,  you  can 
seal  out  wintry  blasts  with  TRANS- 
KLEER — the  amazing  flexible  product  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  multi-million  dollar  Ameri¬ 
can  firm.  Imagine  it — a  standard  10.8  sq. 
ft.  window  can  be  insulated  for  only  19>/2c. 
This  storm  window  is  as  transparent  as 
glass,  yet  can't  peel,  chip,  shatter  or  rattle! 
Weighs  less  than  l/10th  of  the  lightest 
glass  window  developed — yet  laboratory 
tests  show  it  has  the  tensile  strength  of 
over  a  TON  per  square  inch!  Crystal  clear 
yet  flexible  like  rubber!  Not  affected  by 
snow,  sleet,  rain  or  dampness— because 
it’s  NONPORUS.  Won’t  crack  at  even  53 
degrees  BELOW  FREEZING.  Use  and  re¬ 
use  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  for  winter  com- 

Install  in 
Minutes! 

No  nails,  screws, 
tools.  Cut  and  fit 
windows,  press  on 
Adheso  border  — 
that’s  all'  So  easy! 
So  simple  and 
quick !  When  win¬ 
ter's  over  fold 
away  like  cloth 
for  next  year. 


OVER  2,000,000  SOLD  FOR  491/20 

TRANS-  KLEER  plastic  storm  windows 
are  in  use  thruout  America  and  Canada 
by  home  owners,  hospitals,  churches, 
public  buildings,  etc.  Shipped  flat  in 
rolls  measuring  36"x432" — 108  sq.  ft. — 
enough  for  10  standard  windows.  Over 
2,000,000  windows  sold  for  49!4c  each! 
Now — exactly  the  same  10  window  kit — 
including  special  Adheso  border  is  yours 
for  only  1.98  during  this  sale!  10  glass 
windows  would  cost  $79  to  $160.  With 
TRANS-KLEER  you  save  a  terrific  sum! 
You  enjoy  amazing  fuel  savings  also! 
Play  safe — order  NOW  on  trial.  At  this 
low  1.98  price  they’re  sure  to  sell  out 
fast.  The  genuine,  original  TRANS- 
KLEER  is  sold  only  by  mail — not  in 
stores.  Enjoy  new  comfort,  feel  the  dif¬ 
ference — even  test  with  a  thermometer. 
Then,  if  not  convinced  your  1.98  comes 
back  quick. 

Check  Amount  Desired  in  Coupon. 
No.  74 

1  Roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  for  10  windows — 1.98 

2  Rolls  (216  sq.  ft.)  for  20  windows — 3.50 


fort  and  protection! 
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LIFT  FOR  AIRING 


SALAD 

MAKER 


SLICES 

GRATES 

CRUMBS 


DICES  •  SCALLOPS 

•  CHOPS  •  CHIPS 

•  PEELS  •  SHREDS 


With 


Steel 


Cutters 


COMPLETE 


LOWEST 

PRICE 

EVER! 


Will  perform  ALL  food-cutting 


Operotions  that  ANY  OTHER  machine  will  perform! 


Make  your  favorite  dishes  LOOK  better— TASTE  better!  This  astounding  new 
SALAD  MAKER  prepares  food  in  over  500  tasty,  delicious  ways.  Slices  with  un¬ 
believable  swiftness — faster  than  some  expensive  electric  machines!  A  remarkable 
product  of  engineering  skill  and  craftsmanship.  Makes  food  not  only  look  appetizing' 
but  taste  out  of  this  world!  Produces  eyefilling,  yummy  potato  curlicues,  sparkling 
tossed  salads,  razor- thin  potato  chips,  cucumber  slices;  peels  apples,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes;  shreds  radishes,  herbs,  coconut  slices;  peppers,  cheese;  helps  prepare  baby  ^ 

formulas,  dietary  foods,  fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  special  health  foods;  makes  diced  —  <j 
carrots,  potatoes  and  beets!  Absolutely  safe  to  operate — has  special  safety  features  ^  « 

to  guard  against  accidents.  Easy  to  clean — just  dip  in  suds  and  let  drain.  Easy  to  ^ 

use _ even  a  youngster  finds  it  simple  to  operate.  Its  low  price,  economy  of  operation  t 

(no  electricity!),  speed  and  safety  factors  make  it  an  absolute  MUST  for  every  house¬ 
hold!  Low  4.98  price  buys  COMPLETE  UNIT  INCLUDING  4  STEEL  CUTTING  CUPS  tf  J 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST!  The  SALAD  MAKER  is  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  all  me-  0»  ' 

chanical  defects— it  must  satisfy  you  in  every  way  or  just  return  it  for  full  refund. 
Because  the  supply  is  now  limited  due  to  early  production,  we  urge  you  to  act 
immediately! 

No.  50  . . .  Complete  .  4.98 
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A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILY 


OCTOBER  6,  1956 


A  Winning  Combination 


< 


One  is  a  brand-new  tire.  The  other  is  a 
Firestone  Factory-Method  NEW  TREAD! 


CAN  YOU  TELL  THEM  APART? 


Firestone  New  Treads  mean  just  what  they  say.  They’re  new  .  .  .  brand  new. 
Your  Firestone  Farm  Tire  Specialist  can  put  them  on  most  worn  down  tire 
bodies  to  make  them  bite  down  exactly  as  they  did  the  day  you  bought  them. 

You  save  up  to  ]/2  of  the  new  tire  price  by  New  Treading  your  worn  tires.  But 
you  get  the  famous  Firestone  Champion  new  tire  tread  made  with  original 
equipment  tread  rubber.  It’s  permanently  put  on  .  .  .  it’s  there  to  stay. 

Take  advantage  of  this  skillful  and  exclusive  Firestone  service  now.  All  work 
is  guaranteed  to  give  you  new  tire  performance  and  more  workable  horsepower. 

Call  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  now  for  new  tires  or  fast  retread  service. 
Did  we  say  retread?  We  meant  New  Tread! 


SAFE  TRIPLE-ACTION  TRACTION 
FOR  WINTER! 

Firestone  Town  & 

Country®  Tires 
for  cars  and  Fire- 
Stone  Super  All 
Traction  Tires 
for  trucks  are 
greatest  mud, 
snow  and  ice 
tires  ever  built! 


Originator  of  the  first  practical  pneumatic  tractor  tire 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
every  Monday  evening  over  ABC,  Radio-TV . 

Copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


This  was  one  year  when  the  Par¬ 
son  had  to  absent  himself  from  the 
W.  Frank  Knowles  Institute  for  Town 
and  Country  Ministers  which  meets 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  each 
year.  He  and  Mrs.  Parson  were  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Holland,  Michigan. 

The  trip  out  was  a  fine  one,  via  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  New  York  State  Thruway 
to  the  Niagara  Falls  area.  All  the 
country  along  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk  Rivers  was  fairly  familiar. 
At  one  spot  the  tower  of  the  old 
Fort  Herkimer  Church  could  be  seen 
off  to  the  right,  bringing  memories 
of  a  day  many  years  ago  when,  as  a 
student,  the  Parson  engaged  horse 
and  buggy  to  preach  there.  The  old 
church  is  most  noted  for  the  stirring 
events  of  its  colonial  era  and  is  the 
locale  of  the  novel,  “Drums  Along 
the  Mohawk.” 

The  Canadian  portion  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  between  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and 
Sarnia,  was  most  revealing  to  the 
Parson  because  it  was  completely 
new  territory.  One  had  a  feeling  of 
having  gone  back  a  goodly  number 
of  years.  Life  seems  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful.  Each  little  town  stands  out  alone, 
separated  from  all  others  by  miles 
of  open  country.  Each  little  village 
has  its  little  church,  school  and  store. 
The  one  incongruous  touch  is  the 
ungainly  television  aerial  that  rises 
above  both  mansion  and  hovel  .It  is 
into  this  section  of  Canada  that  many 
of  the  newer  Holland  Dutch  settlers 
have  found  their  way,  and  their 
children  may  be  seen  peddling  their 
bicycles  along  the  road,  or  playing 
their  children’s  games  in  the  school- 
yard. 

Here  the  fruit  land  has  given  way 
to  daii'y  herds  and,  before  many 
miles  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
dairy  herds  are  not  giving  way  to 
beef  cattle,  mostly  Shorthorns  with 
now  and  then  a  herd  of  Black  Angus 
or  Herefords. 

It  seems  different  when  one  rolls 
off  the  Michigan  end  of  the  bridge 
at  Sarnia.  The  Parson  tells  himself 
it  is  not  different,  it  just  seems  so 
because  he  is  back  in  the  homeland. 
The  roads  are  still  without  many 
turns,  and  the  land,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  spots,  is  quite  flat,  Here 
farming  is  of  the  general  type,  and 
the  villages  are  a  bit  closer  together. 
The  Parson  does  not  have  to  watch 
his  speed  too  carefully  here  for  the 
posted  limit  is  65  miles  per  hour  and 
there  is  not  much  danger  he  will 
come  anywhere  near  that. 

To  one  who  has  often  felt  a  bit 
saddened  at  the  rate  at  which  good 
agricultural  land  is  being  taken  for 
development,  with  quiet  little  vil¬ 
lages  also  being  buried  in  hectic 
suburbanism,  it  is  a  comfort  to  see 
the  many  square  miles  of  open 
country  still  remaining  for  those 
whose  inclinations  call  for  rural 
living. 

It  was  a  pleasure,  too,  to  meet  old 
friends  whom  the  Parson  has  not 
seen  for  years,  to  meet  new  friends 
from  many  States,  and  in  the  free 
hours  to  exchange  ideas.  But  the 
business  of  the  meetings  and  the 
work  of  committees  keep  everybody 
busy,  for  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
in  a  few  days.  There  are  moments 
when  the  Parson  wishes  he  might 
have  all  of  his  congregation  hear  of 
a  great  work  that  is  being  discussed, 
for  he  knows  he  shall  never  be  able 
to  make  it  as  vivid  to  them  as  it  is 
being  made  to  him  by  those  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  it.  There  are 
moments  when  he  is  pi’ofoundly 
touched  by  the  humility  with  which 
these  laymen  and  preachers  ap¬ 
proach  a  grave  problem.  And  then 
there  is  a  moment  of  hushed  silence 
as  the  leader  offers  a  prayer  that 
burns  in  every  heart. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
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East ,  Young  Lamb!’ 


By  THOMAS  L.  KING 


J  probably  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  fellow  who  said, 
“Every  time  I  think  I’m  about 
to  make  ends  meet,  somebody 
moves  the  other  end!”  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  seems 
to  happen  forever  to  farmers. 
The  cost  of  machinery,  fertilizer  or  taxes  goes 
up  to  move  the  expense  end,  or  the  price  of 
milk,  eggs,  pigs  or  spinach  goes  down  to  make 
income  reach  not  quite  far  enough. 

Many  farmers  over  the  country  are  finding 
that  a  very  good  way  to  make  the  income  end 
of  the  belt  a  little  longer  is  to  keep  a  small 
flock  of  sheep.  They  get  two  extra  cash  crops 
a  year  from  their  farms  right  along  with  their 
present  operations.  It  takes  only  a  little  extra 
labor,  and  that  comes  in  the  late  Winter  be¬ 
fore  the  field  work  begins. 

Let  us  look  at  some  figures  to  see  how  the 
dollars  come  out.  First,  the  cost  of  getting 
started:  40  commercial  ewes  at  $25  each, 
$1,000;  one  purebred  commercial  ram,  $100; 
for  a  total  cost  of  the  new  flock  of  $1,100.  Now 
the  income:  50  lambs,  90  pounds  each  at  25 
cents,  $1,125;  41  fleeces,  7.75  pounds  each  at 
72  cents,  $230;  incentive  payment  on  lamb’s 
wool,  $50;  less  cost  of  shearing  41  sheep  at  60 
cents  each,  $25;  for  a  gross  annual  return  of 
$1,330.  One  would  have  back  all  the  money  he 
spent  for  the  ewes  and  ram,  plus  $280.  Look¬ 
ing  at  it  another  way,  he  could  depreciate  the 
$1,100  cost  over  a  period  of  six  years.  That 
would  be  $183  a  year.  The  gross  income  would 
still  be  $1,380  but,  with  depreciation  at  $183, 
the  gross  profit  would  be  $1,197  a  year. 

So  a  farmer  could  make  a  gross  profit  of 
$1,200  on  an  $1,100  investment.  Not  bad.  It  is 
the  net  profit  that  he  puts  in  the  bank,  though, 
that  counts,  and  to  get  that  figure  we  have  to 
subtract  the  cost  of  the  things  ( mostly  feed ) 
necessary  to  buy  or  produce.  Chances  are 
some  feed  is  going  to  waste  that  would  make 
very  good  sheep  feed  and,  if  a  man  can  let 
sheep  harvest  it,  this  part  of  their  feed  costs 


nothing.  The  meat  and  wool  they  make  from 
it  is  truly  net  profit. 

In  driving  about  over  the  Northeast  we  have 
looked  at  a  lot  of  the  countryside,  the  farm¬ 
land  and  the  hills,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
a  flock  of  sheep  would  fit  the  operations  on 
many  of  our  farms.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of 
dairy  pastures  with  enough  feed  going  to 
waste  to  support  30  to  40  sheep.  Lanes  and 
hedgerows  would  provide  some  feed,  and  they 
would  look  much  neater  after  sheep  had  been 
there.  Grain  fields  almost  always  have  some 
green  growth  which  would  be  worth  money 
in  lamb  chops  and  wool.  There  is  always  some 
wasted  grain  which  sheep  would  be  glad  to 
clean  up  and  convert  to  something  to  put  in 
the  bank.  Hay  fields  could  stand  some  cleaning 
up  after  cutting.  Wasted  hay,  fence  rows,  and 
corners  all  provide  good  sheep  feed,  and  corn 
fields,  after  harvesting,  are  a  fine  place  to 
fatten  lambs.  Abandoned  fields  would  furnish 
pasture  after  a  little  effort  to  reseed  them  in 
grass  and  clover.  Sheep  will  keep  them  from 
growing  up  in  brush  or,  if  they  have  brush 
already,  they  will  gradually  clean  it  out.  Sheep 
clip  the  leaves,  especially  in  early  Spring,  the 
seedlings  die,  and  finally  the  sheep  break  them 
down  and  trample  them  into  the  ground  where 
they  eventually  improve  the  soil. 

There  are  also  farms  with  a  few  acres  of 
hillside,  too  rough  or  steep  to  till,  but  with 
enough  soil  between  stones  to  grow  legume 
pasture.  Sheep  do  not  mind  walking  around  to 
find  a  few  sprigs  of  forage  here  or  a  square 
yard  there.  Hill  climbing  is  a  favorite  pastime, 
and  stones  keep  their  hooves  worn  off  so  they 
need  no  trimming.  They  like  high  ground  and 
do  well  on  it.  This  kind  of  land  is  not  doing 
anything  now,  so  anything  that  sheep  can  get 
from  it  is  clear  profit.  One  is  actually  losing 
money  if  he  does  not  let  them  get  it. 

The  cow  pasture  that  will  support  30  cows 
will  also  support  about  30  sheep,  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  The  cows  will  not  eat  grass 


over  their  own  droppings,  and  this  is  the  best 
grass  in  the  pasture.  The  cows  also  leave  some 
weeds  which  make  seed  and  return  again  next 
year.  So  pastures  have  to  be  clipped.  Sheep 
will  do  this  clipping,  saving  time,  labor  and 
expense.  The  feed  they  get  is  otherwise  wasted. 
It  costs  nothing,  but  the  sheep  convert  it  into 
meat  and  wool  which  can  be  sold.  They  re¬ 
turn  about  70  per  cent  of  what  they  eat  to 
the  soil  as  manure,  which  is  well-scattered  to 
increase  the  soil’s  fertility. 

One  certainly  cannot  raise  good  lambs  by 
feeding  them  only  on  hedgerows,  poison  ivy 
and  honeysuckle.  Sheep  do  surpass  all  other 
farm  animals  in  their  ability  to  use  forage,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  rougher  sort,  but  they  should 
get  the  rest  of  their  feed  from  pasture.  Many 
lambs  can  be  marketed  in  prime  condition  di¬ 
rectly  off  good  pasture. 

Little  harvested  feed  is  needed  for  the  sheep 
during  Winter.  Figure  on  half  a  pound  of 
grain  per  ewe  per  day  for  the  last  three  weeks 
before  lambing,  and  two  pounds  per  day  for 
two  months  after  lambing.  Three  pounds  of 
good  hay  per  sheep  per  day  from  the  end  of 
one  season  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  are 
usually  needed.  But,  if  you  have  it,  silage  is 
just  as  good  for  sheep  as  it  is  for  cows. 

In  figuring  income  from  sheep,  the  price  of 
wool  was  given  as  72  cents  per  pound.  This 
may  raise  eyebrows,  especially  if  one  happens 
to  know  that  the  support  price  on  wool  is  62 
cents.  But  the  support  is  on  a  percentage  basis, 
and  the  incentive  payment  for  the  past  year 
was  45  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  In  the 
Northeast,  wool  is  selling  for  around  50  cents; 
add  45  per  cent,  and  the  price  comes  out  to 
72  Vz  cents  per  pound.  The  fellow  who  sells 
wool  in  South  Dakota  at  38  cents  will  also  get 
45  per  cent  from  the  incentive  program;  but 
that  brings  his  total  to  only  55  cents.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  difference  is  that  we  are  nearer 
the  wool  market  than  he  is,  and  freight  costs 
( Continued  on  Page  631 ) 


These  eives  pasturing  bluegress  on  some  mountain  brushland  demonstrate  their  real  adaptability  to  northeast  land.  Note  the  dead  honeysuckle  and 

the  stripped  brush.  Sheep  are  great  improvers  of  land  and  soil. 
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—  Now  the  FIRST  Truly 


Fall  Planting  of  Shrubs 


EVERBEARING  Raspberry! 

STERN’S  MIRACLE 

3-SEASON  RASPBERRY 


BEARS  JUNE  THRU  NOVEMBER! 

Delicious  Fruit  in  SPRING 
Delicious  Fruit  in  SUMMER 
Delicious  Fruit  in  FALL 


Mmmmm  .  .  .  what  a  thrill!  Your  own  juicy 
sweet,  fresh-picked  rich  red  raspberries  all  season 
long!  Not  just  one  crop  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  but 
all  the  berries  you’ll  want  in  SPRING 
SUMMER  and  FALL! 


FIRST  BASKET  OF  BERRIES 
THIS  COMING  SPRING! 


Our  new  Sweet  “September”  3-season  “Miracle 
Raspberries”  were  developed  at  the  Experiment 
Stat  on  in  Geneva  for  your  mouth-watering  enjoy¬ 
ment.  They  often  bear  as  early  as  June  20th  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
weeks  in  August,  you’ll  pick  delicious  berries  right 
up  ’till  a  heavy  freeze  —  sometimes  as  late  as 
Christmas! 


FIRM,  FLAVORSOME,  JUICY-SWEET,  WON’T  CRUMBLE! 


You’ll  never  know  how  good  raspberries  can  taste  till  you  enjoy  these  firm,  juicy, 
perfectly  formed  flavor  miracles!  Simply  delicious  with  cream  and  in  pies  and  jams! 
vigorous  they  increase  rapidly  even  in  the  coldest  sections — yield  ever-bigger  crops! 


ORDER  NOW!  THE  IDEAL  PLANTING  TIME 
TRIPLE-GUARANTEED  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Must  Produce  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  Or  Money  Back! 


Every  plant  guaranteed  to  bear  luscious  fruit  starting  this  coming  Spring. 
Otherwise  you  receive  free  replacement  or  a  full  refund. 

NO.  I  QUALITY  PLANTS  .  .  .  2-year,  trans¬ 
planted  bushes  with  giant  roots.  Guaranteed  to 
thrive  in  your  garden. 


NOTE  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

5  for  $2  (was  $3) 

10  for  $3.75  (was  $5) 

25  for  $8.50  (was$12) 

TOO  for  $32  (was  $40) 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


Send  check  or  money  order 

•s 

Nurseries 

GARDEN  R,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 
Specialists  in  Rare  And  Choice 
Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers 


I - SUPPLY  LIMITED— RUSH  ORDER  NOW! - 

|  Stern’s  Nurseries,  Garden  R,  Geneva,  New  York 
|  Yes,  I  want  your  amazing  new  TRIPLE-GUARAN- 
j  TEED  “September”  3-season  Raspberries  (No.  2220A) 

■  for  fall  planting.  Send  me  the  quantity  I  check  below, 
postpaid.  I  enclose  $ . . 


I 
I 
I 

J  Name 

I 

I 

|  Town  . . .  State. 


I 

□  5  for  $2  □  10  for  $3.75  □  25  for  $8.50  □  100  for  $32.00  | 

I 

.  I 


Address 


iiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiimmmmmimmiim 

25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 

Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy 
Northern  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches  Tall, 
25  for  $15;  100  for  §50;  or  500  for 
$200. 

Wm.  Robert  McGuire 

P.Q.  Box  1024, 
Elizabethton,  Tenn. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  0  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 


SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 


475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenton,  N.J. 


GrowYourOwn  GERANIUMS 

|fs  Easy  with  SQt-Pktfof 

Burpee  ig  AC 

seeds  Arv 

Enjoy  these  enormous  flowers 
in  lovely  mixed  colors — indoors 
almostallyearround;outdoors 
allsummer.  Send  DimeToday* 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE . 
LEE  BURPEE  CO. 

2k,2  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at  reason- 

_ able  prices.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  1016,  Princess  Anne,Md. 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  tor  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs.  Roses.  Bulbs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Our  72nd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

79  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


i 


GLORIOUS  CLIMBING  BEAUTY  - 

CLEMATIS 


Hardy  perennial  vine,  easy  to  grow,  bear 
a  profusion  of  large  blooms  all  summer 
Plant  outdoors  now,  or  grow  indoor 
during  winter. 

RED,  WHITE  &  BLUE  SPECIAL 
Three  best  quality  plants,  one  no 
each  of  3  colors,  all  postpaid  for 
Order  now  for  yourself,  or  for  Chriistmas  gift 
which  we  will  mail  for  you,  with  gift  card.  Checl 
must  accompany  order. 


JAMES  I.  GEORGE  &  SON,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-10,  _ FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 

6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 

Blueberry  Plants 

Mixed  Labelled  Standard  Named  Varieties 

2  Yr.  10"- 1 8”  —  4  for  $1.95;  Doz.,  $5.00;  25,  $  9.50. 

3  Yr.  1 8" -24"  —  4  for  $2.95;  Doz.,  $8.25;  25,  $16.00. 

4  Yr.  24" -30"  —  4  for  $4.75 

5  Yr.  30"-36”  —  4  for  $5.75 

Transportation  Extra  —  C.  0.  D.’s  Accepted 
Plants  Guaranteed  One  Growing  Season 
WILLIAM  F.  VOLK, _ BROWNS  MILLS  4,  N.  J. 

• -  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fall  for  better  results.  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
WALTER  K._MORSS_&  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

-  VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - - 

Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  Dug  —  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM, _ HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30t.h  St.,  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


October  has  come  to  be  considered 
an  ideal  month  for  the  planting  of 
hardy  shrubs,  roses  and  small  trees. 
The  theory  behind  such  practice  is 
that  the  top  of  a  plant  goes  into  a 
period  of  rest  in  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall  and  continues  to  rest  be¬ 
tween  late  November  and  early 
March.  However,  the  roots  apparent¬ 
ly  keep  on  growing  and  functioning 
all  winter  long  and  thus  have  an 
opportunity  to  reestablish  them¬ 
selves  and  grow  into  a  strong  root 
system  before  the  plant  starts  into 
active  growth  in  late  April  or  early 
May. 

Also,  a  guiding  factor  in  the  choice 
of  material  for  fall  planting  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  few  shrubs  and 
trees  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant 
in  the  Autumn.  As  a  general  rule, 
those  trees  and  shrubs  that  ripen  up 
their  wood  and  drop  their  leaves  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the  win¬ 
ter  sets  in  are  safe  to  plant  in  the 
Fall.  Included  in  this  group  are 
lilac,  mock  orange,  forsythia,  the 
spiraeas,  honeysuckle,  deutzia  and 
many  others.  Among  those  not 
usually  safe  to  plant  in  the  Fall  are 
magnolias,  birches,  dogwoods,  elms 
and  a  few  others. 

Shrubs  and  trees  planted  in  Oc¬ 
tober  require  less  trimming  than  if 
set  out  in  the  Spring,  since  there  is 
far  less  demand  on  the  root  system 
for  water.  Also,  they  will  reestab¬ 
lish  themselves  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  moisture  when 
the  plants  start  growing  in  the 
Spring.  In  most  cases  when  these 
plants  are  moved  in  the  Fall,  there 
is  little  or  no  loss  of  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  It  seems  to  be  gener¬ 


ally  conceded  that  small  fruits,  in¬ 
cluding  grapevines,  are  best  planted 
in  the  Spring.  Because  these  plants 
are  both  shallow-rooted  and  fibrous- 
rooted  and  generally  dormant- in  the 
Fall,  they  do  not  make  sufficient  root 
growth  to  anchor  them  against  the 
alternate  heaving  and  settling  of  the 
soil  due  to  alternate  thaws  and 
freezes.  Thus  they  are  too  often 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  drying. 

Mountain  laurel,  rhododendron, 
inkberry  and  ilex  crenata  and  ilex 
convex  transplant  readily  during  the 
fall  months.  But  make  very  certain 
that  these  plants  do  not  become 
dried  out  while  being  moved.  Plants 
that  have  been  properly  dug  will 
have  sufficient  roots  to  winter  them 
successfully.  A  good  rule  to  follow 
in  fertilizing  these  plants  is  to  feed 
late  in  the  Fall  after  all  growth  has 
terminated  and  again  early  in  the 
Spring.  Summer  fertilizing  is  not 
advisable  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  fall 
growth  easily  injured  by  late  frosts 
and  winter  freezing. 

In  case  you  are  looking  for  shrubs 
that  are  especially  attractive  in  the 
Fall,  now  is  the  time  to  choose  them; 
for  you  can  see  them  at  their  best 
in  the  nursery  rows.  Near  the  top 
of  this  group,  in  my  opinion,  should 
some  members  of  the  euonymus  fam¬ 
ily,  such  as  alatus  and  yedonensis. 
Aronia  arbutifolia  is  another  decora¬ 
tive  fall  shrub;  and  of  course  both 
foilage  and  fruit  of  the  various  bar¬ 
berries  provide  a  brilliant  splash  of 
color  during  the  autumn  months. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  viburnums. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Strange  Behavior  in  the 
Hive 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  the 
swarm  of  bees  that  I  got  last  May 
was  carrying  out  of  its  hive  bees 
which  were  only  two-thirds  de¬ 
veloped.  I  never  heard  of  bees  doing 
this  before.  What  is  the  reason? 
There  haven't  been  quite  as  many 
bees  in  the  hive  ever  sinie  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  but  since  they  started 
carrying  out  the  two-thirds-hatched 
ones  there  have  been  more  bees  than 
ever  before.  My  neighbor  says  there 
is  a  reason  for  their  behavior;  can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is?  a.  de  v. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

Without  inspecting  the  hive,  it 
cannot  be  said  definitely  just  what 
the  cause  of  your  trouble  may  be. 
If  it  is  what  it  appears  to  be,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 
As  the  summer  season  draws  to  a 
close,  the  queen  bee  does  not  lay  as 
many  eggs  as  she  does  in  the  Spring. 
Because  a  honey  bee  lives  only  a 
month  and  a  half  or  two  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  active  season,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  number  of  bees  in 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall  should  be 
smaller  than  it  was  earlier  in  the 
season.  Also,  when  there  is  little 
nectar  remaining  in  flowers,  a  great 
number  of  bees  stay  at  home  instead 
of  flying  around  in  the  open.  So, 
later  on,  when  nectar  again  comes  in 
from  goldenrod  and  little  white  and 
blue  asters,  the  bees  go  out  flying 
around  and  make  it  look  as  though 
their  total  number  is  more  than  it 
was  only  a  few  weeks  before. 


As  the  season  draws  to  a  close, 
the  bees  realize  that  the  drones  are 
useless  to  them  as  long  as  they  have 
a  good  queen  already  in  the  hive.  So 
they  drive  them  out  of  the  hive  and 
also  dig  out  the  partly  developed 
baby  drones.  This  is  probably  what 
you  have  seen,  and  it  simply  means 
that  the  bees  were  getting  ready  for 
Winter. 

Be  sure  to  leave  the  bees  with  a 
lot  of  honey  for  the  Winter.  Next 
Spring  you  should  have  a  good  colony 
ready  to  bring  in  a  crop  of  honey. 
Always  try  to  leave  colonies  with  a 
lull-hive  body  of  honey  on  top  of  a 
full  body  of  bees  and  combs.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  that  it  is  wasteful 
to  leave  so  much  honey;  but  the 
bees  will  actually  use  only  what  they 
need  and  leave  the  rest  for  next 
year’s  supply.  So  you  do  not  lose 
anything  by  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  gain  —  your  colony  is  much 
stronger  in  the  Spring  than  if  the 
bees  were  starved  through  the 
Winter.  E.  D„  Wirth 
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V>  JtS  Av/». 


Here  ’tis:  the  only  saw  with  a  Light  Touch! 

McCULLOCH  direct  drive 

:0~  New  D-Jflf  easily  outperforms  all  other  direct-drive  saivs!  O 


LIGHT  TOUCH  IN  CUTTING 

The  D-44  is  self -feeding.  Its 
great  power  and  fast  chain  do 
the  work— you  merely  guide  it. 


LIGHT  TOUCH  IN  PRICE 

The  top  direc&dr{/e  h'-on  the 
market,  builnard  guaranteed 
by  the  world \s  largest  .chain¬ 
saw  manufacture. r  costs  only 
$ 233.00  up.  Easy  terms  available. 


LIGHT  TOUCH  IN  STARTING 

T ouch  the  primer  button  and 
give  an  easy  pull  on  the  built- 
in  rewind  starter  for  fast,  fool¬ 
proof  starting  in  any  weather. 


wmMmf&Wm  I 


LIGHT  TOUCH  IN  WEIGHT 

The  new  D-44  is  the  lightest  of  all 
high-performance  direct-drive  saws 
Its  light  weight  saves  farm  labor. 

LIGHT  TOUCH  IN  BALANCE 

For  carrying  or  cutting,  you  can't 
beat  the  “feel"  of  this  profes¬ 
sional,  gasoline-powered  tool. 


World’s  largest  chain-saw  builder 
Nation  wide  sales  &  service 


iM<CUUOCH. 


A  IN  ID  A  FEW  MORE  LIGHT  TOUCHES 

You  can’t  name  a  good  feature  this  saw  doesn't  have I 
Many  are  exclusive.  Keyboard  controls . . .  wraparound, 
chrome -plated  handlebars  . . .  full-power  operation  in 
all  positions ..  .automatic  clutch . .  .high -capacity  air 
cleaner.. .  high-speed,  self -feeding  chain  . . .  special  - 
alloy  fortified  bar... and  many  more,  including  the 
greatest  feature  of  all,  the  dependability  that  only 
comes  with  experience— the  knowledge  gained 
in  budding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chain  saws. 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

6101  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Californio 


Please  send  free,  illustrated  literature  on  your 
new  saw  that  cuts  with  a  Light  Touch. 


You ,  too,  can  cut  wood  with  a  Light  Touch  I  See 
your  McCulloch  dealer  today,  or  send  coupon  far 
free  information.  . 


NAME 


October  6,  1956 
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NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

FRESH-ROASTED 


CHESTNUTS 


POST 

PAID 


100%  TROUBLE- FREE 

JHESTiUT 

iTRIIS 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 

IriiaMNTEED  ^P'iF,NEST  BATING  NUTS! 

to  i IVE  AND  Amazing  Bargain!  Famous 

1  HF&R  HUTS  !  Stern’s  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
I — guaranteed  blight-resistant. 
Vigorous  growers,  early  bearers, 
many  produce  first  crop  within  two  years. 

“MIRACLE  TREES”  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crops 

Grow  30-40  feet.  Add  big  value  to  home  and 
-farm.  Produce  big  crops  for  50  years!  Abso¬ 
lutely  trouble-free  — nuts  fall  when  ripe! 

STRONG  YOUNG  TREES— •  3  for  $  2.75 

Very  Hardy  Finest  Orchard  -in  eAr  c  7  ca 

Grade  l</g  to  2  ieel.l’lant  three  VL  c 
for  pollination. No.  2460  D  wt)  fOT 

postpaid 

HURRY!  Fall  is  the  ideal  planting  time 
Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — 
or  Free  Replacement  or  money  back  anytime! 

JSiern’s  Nurseries 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK 

OF  GUARANTEED 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach  -  Cherry  -  Apple  -  Pear 
Df  sift  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
iLUw  Trees,  Perennials,  Etc. 

YOU’LL  WANT  TO  PLANT  some  of  these 
Northern  Grown  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for 
huge  harvests  from  a  small  land  area. 
Take  your  choice  of  over  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties — all  guaranteed  to  bear  large  juicy 
fruit  within  two  years.  And  they’re 
priced  right  because  you  buy  direct  from 
the  nursery.  Send  for 
new  FREE  Catalog 
describing  hundreds 
of  hardy  fruit  trees 
rnL»»  (dwarf  and  standard), 
grapes,  berry 
plants,  flower- 
FSl&t  \  •  n  g  shrubs, 

Jzz,  \  P  e  r  e  n  nials, 
COLOR  |  fast  growing 
CATALOG  I  shade  trees, 
^whi/e  they/  etc.  Mail  cou- 
, lasts  S  P°"  now! 

pKELLT^ BROS.1 

|  1  76  YEARS  AS  nurserymen]  j 

Dept.  R-10,  Dansville,  New  York 

IRush  me  FREE  the  new  Fall  Color 
Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  : 

I  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Name .  i 

I  Address  . . 

City . State... _  : 

Enclose  5 Of  West  of  the  Mississippi 


(•f 


Tetra  Petkus  Has  No  Peer ” 


3  for  $075 


“Tetra  Petkus  has  no  peer  among 
the  cereals  from  a  standpoint  of 
amount  and  quality  of  pasture” — was 
the  enthusiasttic  comment  of  a  Kan¬ 
sas  farmer  who  grew  this  new  crop 
in  1955  for  the  first  time.  From  the 
Midwest,  from  tthe  Northeast  and 
the  Northwest,  even  from  parts  of 
the  South,  many  farmers  have  com¬ 
mented  favorably  on  the  forage  and 
grain  yields  of  Tetra  Petkus  rye. 

Since  its  introduction  in  the  United 
States,  the  progress  of  Tetra  Petkus 
jwas  closely  followed  by  The  Rural 
INew  Yorker.  Earlier  issues  (July  17, 
,1954  and  September  17,  1955)  re¬ 
lated  the  experiences  of  individual 
farmers  in  the  Northeast.  This  year, 
the  impact  of  Tetra  Petkus  on  farm 
productivity  is  shown  also  in  statisti¬ 
cal  reports.  The  decline  in  rye  acre¬ 
age,  apparent  in  the  past,  seems  to 
have  been  reversed  and  farmers 
find  it  again  profitable  to  plant  more 
rye.  Also,  the  average  grain  yields 
per  acre  seem  to  have  been  boosted 
by  the  new  crop.  The  official  Crop 
Report  of  July  1,  1956,  prepared 
jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
transplanted,  3  to  6  In 
—  only  SI  postpaid;  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five 
each:  American  Arborvitae,  Scotch  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  White  Spruce,  all  20  for 
only  $3  postpaid.  (West  of  IVliss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  Illustrated  FOLDER  of 
small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-1016,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

_  ,  ,  .  OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rock* 
with  modern  Kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Fr«* 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTGWN.  PENNA. 


Shown  here  from  its  71  stalks  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  single  seed  is  the  re¬ 
markable  stooling  capacity  of  Tetra 
Petkus  rye. 

Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  states 
that  in  Pennsylvania  “the  rye  har¬ 
vest  will  include  an  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  high-yielding  Tetra 
Petkus  variety.” 

The  expanding  use  of  Tetra  Petkus 
puts  its  stamp  on  the  Northeast’s 
agriculture  in  more  than  one  way. 
In  the  past,  it  was  customary  to 
ship  in  ordinary  rye  seed  from  the 
Midwest  for  sowing  as  a  cover  crop 
here.  Now  trade  reports  indicate 
that  these  shipments  are  tapering 
off;  locally  grown  Tetra  Petkus  is 
being  used  to  replace  the  “imported” 
rye.  Further,  the  requirements  for 
milling  rye  of  the  big  cities  in  the 
Northeast  are  expected  to  be  met, 
to  an  increasing  extent,  from  locally 
grown  Tetra  Petkus.  A  milling  and 
baking  laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  compared  Tetra  Petkus  with 
ordinary  rye  grains  over  the  past 
two  years.  This  investigation  found 
flour  yields  and  protein  content  of 


Tetra  Petkus  somewhat  higher  than 
those  of  ordinary  ryes  grown  under 
similar  conditions.  More  significant, 
the  laboratory  submitted  a  loaf  of 
bread  made  with  Tetra  Petkus  and 
loaves  made  with  other  rye  floui's  for 
a  “blind”  taste  test  to  a  panel  of  15 
people.  Two  of  them  found  no  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  among  the 
loaves.  But  13  out  of  the  15  judged 
the  loaf  made  with  Tetra  Petkus  su¬ 
perior.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  demand  for  rye  bread  and  for 
breakfast  cereals  made  of  rye  would 
increase  in  the  future;  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  superior  taste  of  Tetra 
Petkus  but  also  because,  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
University  of  Arkansas,  ascertained, 
the  proteins  of  rye  are  more  valu¬ 
able  for  man’s  health  than  those  of 
wheat.  Thus,  the  expanding  produc¬ 
tion  of  rye  is  likely  to  meet  an  ex¬ 
panding  market. 

While  in  previous  issues  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  related  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  developing  tetraploid  rye,  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
breeder’s  work  does  not  stop  there. 
Maintenance  and  improvement  of 
Tetra  Petkus  is  continuous.  The  se¬ 
lection  process,  beginning  with  an 
already  high-grade  plant  population, 
still  requires  five  years.  In  the  first 
year  about  one  million  single  plants 
are  planted,  wide-spaced,  by  hand. 
From  these,  20  to  30  thousand  are 
selected  in  the  field  and  harvested 
by  hand.  This  hand-harvesting  con¬ 
sists  of  carefully  removing  the  en¬ 
tire  plant,  including  roots,  for  fur¬ 
ther  examination.  In  succeeding 
generations  the  rigid  selection  con¬ 
tinues,  together  with  progeny  testing. 
At  the  end  of  the  selection  period 
only  12  to  15  family  lines  are  kept 
from  the  original  one  million  plants. 
This  five-year  cycle  of  selection 
and  testing  is  started  anew,  with  new 
material,  every  year.  Following,  the 
selected  12  to  15  family  lines  are 
multiplied  for  distribution  as  founda¬ 
tion  stock.  Sufficient  quantities  of 
foundation  seed  are  earmarked  for 
importation  every  year  to  the  United 
States. 

This  past  season  the  Agronomy 
Department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  had  an  observational  plot 
to  compare  tetraploid  ryes  of  various 
types.  While  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  plots  were  not  yet 
threshed,  an  observation  of  the 
stands  showed  the  superiority  of 
Tetra  Petkus,  grown  from  imported 
stock,  over  the  various  other  strains. 

As  a  further  aid  in  maintaining 
the  purity  of  seed  stocks,  a  registra¬ 
tion  and  certification  program  has 
been  instituted  this  past  season,  the 
eligibility  being  based  on  a  limited 
number  of  generations  removed  from 
the  foundation  stock.  Registered 
Tetra  Petkus  seed,  such  as  grown 
on  the  Ralph  Styer  farm  in  Lycom¬ 
ing  County,  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
available  for  the  first  time  this  Fall 
to  growers  who  want  to  produce 
certified  seed.  Carl  Ross 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $5.25 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  5.00 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  4.00 

Greenhouses 

W.  J.  Wright . 3.50 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  —  Llewellyn  Price....  1.25 
Grassland  Farming, 

Serviss  &  Ahlgren .  2.96 

Pesticide  Handbook  .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.*Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


This  first-prize 
sheaf  of  Garry 
oats  shown  by 
Chauncey  Malt- 
by,  Barnes  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  1956  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  was 
described  by  the 
grain  judge  as 
“the  best  I  have 
ever  seen 


PLAID.  .  .  in  comfortable, 
washable  cotton  flannel 


$3.95 


POSTPAID 

MEN’S  Craig  Castle  plaid  sport 
shirts  styled  by  Donegal.  Gray  & 
red,  blue  &  navy,  brown  &  aqua 
combinations.  Washable  sanfor¬ 
ized  cotton  flannel.  Long  sleeves. 
Convertible  collar.  S,  M,  L,  XL. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PHONE:  CL.  5340  OR 
Send  Check  or  M.  O.,  or  C.  O.  D.  Orders 

to  KAY  SCOTT 

KLEINHANS 

Main  &  Clinton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST  STORE  EX¬ 
CLUSIVELY  DEVOTED  TO 
MEN’S  AND  BOY’S  WEAR 


\mt\m 


TryDR.BARR0N’S[!mfu^ 
New  FOOT 

CUSHIONS 


ON  A  PILLOW! 


Do  your  feet  hurt 
when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
oil'  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet— help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  ‘‘Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  ‘‘The  calloused 
.places  have  disappeared.  .  .'arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  -Texas.  SEND  NO  M0NEY1  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
N0W!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

Dept.  5-J,  177  East  75th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


Capture  raiding  rats,  coons,  squirrels,  etc.  Take  | 
mink,  coons  uninjured.  Straying  pets,  poultry  re-  ■ 
leased  unhurt.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or  I 
springs.  Rustproof.  | 

HAVAHART  105-A  Water  St.,  Ossissing  N.  Y. 

Send  free  3’6-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrete.  I 


DIRECT  TRACTOR  DRIVEN 

GENERATOR 

9 

Low-Cost 
Protection 
from  Hi-line 


NO  BELTS! 

Quickly  attached.  Up 
to  25  KW.  I  or  3 
phase.  Capable  of 
continuous  duty.  Sta¬ 
tionary  models,  also. 


FREE 
FOLDER! 

Katolight  Corporation 

I  ““““For  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer.  .  .  Write  ““ 
L.  E.  FRENI  ER  DEPT.  R  LANGHORNE,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  : 
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solved  a  flood  problem. 

Let  industry  appropriate  money  by 
the  billions  to  raise  a  water-holding 
quilt  on  our  farm  lands,  a  monument 
of  forests  and  fertile  fields  to  hold 
water.  Let  there  be  an  offer  of 
$10,000  prizes  in  each  watershed  for 
the  best  clover  field  and  for  the  best 
plowed-down  green  manure  crop. 
Let  there  be  recognition  for  the  best 
increase  in  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
over  a  five-year  period,  for  the 
greatest  improvement  in  soil  tilth, 
and  for  the  least  erosion.  Let  the 
best  managed  woodlot  and  the  best 
use  of  marginal  land  be  proclaimed. 
Make  the  indirect  approach.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  problem  of  conser- 
vation,  a  negative  factor,  do  the 
positive.  Stimulate  creation  and 
re-creation  of  that  part  of  nature 
that  really  holds  the  water — soil, 
humus,  bacteria,  trees  and  worms. 
Grow  the  sponge  that  holds  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Do  not  try  to  hold  the  water 
in  a  bucket. 

The  human  animal  quickly  joins 


The  Brandywine  Valley  Set 
a  Natural  Pattern 


Here  in  our  Brandywine 
Valley,  the  kind  of  flood  we 
thought  that  comes  but  once  in 
100  years  hit  in  1942.  It  about 
wrecked  the  Valley  and 
smeared  it  all  with  gooey  mud. 
It  hit  again  in  1955.  But  that 
year  the  damage  was  negligi¬ 
ble,  the  flood  w’ater  was  almost 
clear,  and  the  meadows  were 
ready  for  grazing  the  next  day. 

The  reason  for  the  reduced 
flood  was  that,  instead  of  sit¬ 
ting  around  whining  for  the 
welfare  state  to  solve  our  prob¬ 
lems,  we  set  the  pace  in  water¬ 
holding.  Crops  do  not  grow 
without  water,  but  humus  is 
cheaper  than  irrigation.  The 
Brandywine  Valley  Association 
had  gotten  busy  selling  con¬ 
touring,  strip  farming,  tree 
farming,  water  holding  and 
guided  run-off.  This  cut  the 
valley  floods  in  half,  saving 
most  every  factory  on  the 
river  in  1955. 

Riding  the  Cycles  of  Nature 

I  am  doing  my  share  by  hold¬ 
ing  72  acres  of  soil  and  water. 
Serving  the  soil  serves  m.e.  On 
our  culture-robbed  soil,  six 
acres  produced  only  a  ton  of 
hay  in  1945;  and  all  the  water 
ran  off.  In  1955,  the  same  field 
made  50  bushels  of  barley  per 
acre  with  no  run-off.  Nine 
inches  of  rain  came  in  10  days, 
then  four  inches  more  in  a 
day  and  a  half — a  total  of  13 
inches  in  15  days.  The  only 
run-off  was  that  which  flowed 
from  a  nearby  upslope.  We  are 
doing  it  with  a  humus  quilt, 
teeming  with  soil  bacteria. 

Our  rewarding  experience 
of  water-holding  helped  us  to 
uphold  the  virtues  of  conser¬ 
vation  farming.  All  farmers  in 
the  flood  areas  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  England  who 
have  been  following  the  same 
pattern  of  sensible  farming 
had  no  run-off  or  flood  disaster. 


Lesson  in  Flood  Control 


one  of  two  groups,  the  doers  or  the 
do-gooders.  He  either  does  the  work 
or  becomes  an  expert.  In  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  Valley,  we  are  doers  in  saving 
the  soil  and  the  water.  New  Eng¬ 
land  need  have  no  more  floods.  It 
must  serve  the  soil  with  all  the 
growth  and  life  on  which  it^  future 
depends.  J.  W.  Hershey 


One  filling  lasts  with  a  Wheeling  Dub-L-Tub. 
Ideal  for  watering  stock  or  storing  grain. 
Wheeling  Stock  Pails  are  mighty  handy,  too. 


Drainage  lines  last  longer  with  Wheeling 
Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts.  Ideal  for 

fording  streams,  under  roads  and  drives. 


For  effective  rodent-proofing,  nail  Wheeling 
Metal  Lath  around  the  baseboards  and 
floors  of  buildings.  It’s  easy  to  work  with. 


There  has  been  much  turmoil  over 
the  floods  in  New  England.  The 
columnists  declared  that  the  cause 
lay  in  the  federal  government  not 
spending  the  $300  million  Congress 
appropriated  in  the  ’30’s  for  a  big 
dam  program.  They  flayed  the  tax¬ 
payers  for  grouping  together  to  lob¬ 
by  against  the  “squander.”  But  the 
citizens  knew  that  spending  alone 
would  only  pyramid  the  problem. 


How  New  England  Built  Its  Flood 
Disaster 


Shortly  after  the  Pilgrims  landed, 
they  hit  a  lucrative  market  for  corn 
in  England  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  Their 
appetites  whetted,  they  then  fell  to 
stripping  the  virgin  forests  after  the 
corn  boom  petered  out.  With  the 
resultant  unbalance  in  nature,  the 
soils  and  water  moved  on. 

A  writer  in  a  New  England  paper 
exclaimed,  “Unlike  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  whose  whole  family 
serves  the  soil,  the  Yankee 
farmer  used  the  soil  to  serve 
his  family.”  Then  the  floods 
came.  As  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
there  are  logicians  who  can  pro¬ 
foundly  explain  the  utter  un¬ 
fairness  of  the  justice  of  univer¬ 
sal  law.  But  there  it  stands: 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be 
visited  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generations. 

In  this  case  as  in  the  case 
of  all  nature-torn  cultures,  they 
used  the  land  instead  of  serv¬ 
ing  it.  They  overdrew  deposits 
in  a  bank  of  nature  inherited 
from  a  kindly  Creator.  In  1955, 
the  flood,  acting  as  a  receiver 
in  bankruptcy,  executed  a  pen¬ 
alty.  It  was  nothing  complex, 
nothing  mystic,  just  an  execu¬ 
tion  of  natural  justice. 


In  the  Cibola  National  Forest  near 
Bernalillo,  New  Mexico,  during  rains 
totaling  over  four  inches  July  27  to 
August  1,  1955,  one  storm  dumped 
1.5  inches  on  the  watershed  in  20 
minutes.  None  of  the  run-off  reached 
Bernalillo,  previously  menaced  by 
summer  floods.  Not  even  enough 
water  ran  to  stop  work  on  a  big  dam 
being  constructed  to  keep  the  floods 
in  check.  Neighboring  arroyos  pro¬ 
duced  floods  as  usual.  Answer: 
proper  water  holding  and  upslope 
soil  use. 

A  Simple  Solution 

Progress  can  be  made  only  by 
checking  the  errors  of  the  past.  As 
romantic  as  the  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  of  large  concrete  dams  over 
America  are,  many  are  now  level 
with  upstream  farms.  Their  virtues 
for  power  are  over-rated.  Just  spend¬ 
ing  billions  for  big  dams  never 


Works  is  right!  For  these  trouble-free 
Wheeling  galvanized  products  are 
gluttons  for  punishment.  They  can  take 
it!  That’s  because  Wheeling  makes  gal¬ 
vanized  products  to  last  .  .  .  rugged, 
long-lasting,  yet  good-looking.  That’s 


why  the  Wheeling  “Red  Label  line”  is 
so  ideal  for  farm  work,  where  long, 
tough  hours  are  taken  for  granted.  How 
many  dependable,  thrifty  Wheeling 
“hired  hands”  can  you  use  around  your 
farm.  See  your  Wheeling  dealer  today. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY  •  WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


MADE  TO  LAST  BY  WHEELING 
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Here’s  a  barn  that’s  going  up  for  good 
.  .  .  with  Wheeling  Channeldrain  Roofing, 
Wheeling  Corrugated  Siding  and  Wheeling 
Gutters  and  Downspouts.  One  thing’s  for 
sure,  it  will  stay  tight,  leakproof  and  main¬ 
tenance-free  for  many  years  to  come! 


::  '  ■  ' 


The  Wheeling  farm  “family”  works  here 
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How  Nature  Sows  Her  Seeds 


I  rather  feel  that  we  multiply  our 
joys  of  the  garden  by  twelve  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  centering  our  affections  on 
a  few  favorite  seasons,  we  learn  to 
appreciate  the  joys  of  every  differ¬ 
ing  month.  Let  us  begin  right  now! 
Let  us  see  what  the  garden  has  to 
offer  in  October  comparable  to  the 
seductions  of  April. 

In  those  first  sunny  days  we  were 
busy  planning  and  planting — all  was 
hope  and  picturing  of  the  fruitful 
yield,  but  now  we  say  that  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over  and  gone  and  the  last 
pod  twisted  and  dried.  The  flower 
that  nodded  in  September  has  closed, 
and  is  hooded  in  brown,  all  things 
have  come  to  a  stop.  But  have  they? 
The  busiest  season  of  all  it  at  hand 
for  the  flowers  right  now,  for  this  is 
the  time  their  seed  sowing — the  cli¬ 
max  of  their  months  of  effort.  All 
Spring  and  Summer  they  have  been 
preparing  their  blossoms  and  with 


marvelous  cunning  luring  the  bees 
and  insects,  then  ripening  and 
guarding  their  seeds.  Now  they  are 
ready  for  their  planting. 

Manifestly  it  would  never  do  for 
a  plant  to  shed  its  seed  in  a  circle 
around  its  stem,  for  the  young  would 
crowd  and  starve  each  other  to  death 
in  their  struggle  to  survive.  So  its 
means  of  scattering  its  seed  is  the 
first  concern,  and  marvelous  are  the 
means  the  flowers  employ  to  spread 
their  seed  and  clothe  the  earth  with 
beauty,  as  the  Creator  saw  it  when 
He  looked  upon  it  and  called  it  good. 

Step  into  your  garden  now  and 
look  at  the  first  flower  you  meet. 
That  poppy  over  there  has  closed 
her  hood  over  her  precious  burden 
of  seeds  and  closed  it  tight,  because 
the  air  is  damp  and  no  moisture  must 
reach  those  dust-like  seedlets.  But 
when  the  sun  comes  out,  she’ll  open 
just  a  tiny  crack,  enough  to  let  her 


seeds  shoot  out  when  a  gust  of  wind 
bends  down  her  stem. 

See  that  tall  bean  pole?  Look 
how  the  forgotten  bean  pod  is 
twisted  and  curled  so  as  to  expose 
the  dry  seed  in  the  pod.  At  the  first 
touch  of  wind  or  creature  those  beans 
will  be  hurled  from  that  contracted 
tissue  just  as  a  boy  would  shoot 
them  from  a  bean  shooter. 

Those  thistle  seeds  are  waiting  for 
their  pullman  ticket.  They  will  ride 
in  cushioned  ease  upon  the  air,  and 
need  only  a  zephyr  to  waft  them  off 
to  some  uncrowded  spot.  And  that 
small  burr  that  hugs  your  garment’s 
hem  was  hung  on  you  by  some  fond 
parent  who  wanted  you  to  take  her 
seed  to  some  far-off  place  where  it 
would  have  a  better  chance  than  in 
the  patch  where  it  was  born. 

Dissemination  is  the  watchword 
now,  and  every  form  of  locomotion 
has  its  devotees.  Each  is  hard-worked 
to  spread  the  crops.  Some  ride  upon 
the  wind,  or  on  the  chariot  of  a 
windblown  speck  of  dust.  Some 


swim,  some  are  catapulted  from  the 
parent  pod,  some  play  the  stowaway 
in  birds,  or  ride  like  tramps  in  the 
fur  of  beasts  or  on  muddy  feet.  The 
squirrels  are  relied  on  to  bury  nuts 
and  then  forget  enough  to  spread  the 
hickories.  The  apple  tree  hopes  he 
will  come  ai'ound  and  carry  off  an 
apple  to  some  tree  crotch  and  for¬ 
get  to  call  for  the  seeds  when  the 
pulp  has  dried  upon  them.  Then 
will  some  wind  blow  the  seeds  away 
that  apples  may  grow  where  none 
have  been  before.  Those  grasses  are 
waiting  for  the  muddy  feet  of  mi¬ 
grant  birds  to  spread  the  seeds  in 
new  pastures. 

Oh  yes,  the  busy  time  of  all  the 
year  is  now  at  hand,  and  happy  is 
the  garden  lover  who  watches  the 
flowers  at  their  work— the  great  and 
closing  act  of  all  their  season’s 
labors.  T.  S.  McCready 

Kleckiy  Watermelons 
Never  ReaSiy  Ripened 


Lineman  Darrell  Perry  signals  his  partner  as  they  string  part  of  the  52  miles  of  line  into  Powder  River 
Valley.  The  $50,000  project  has  brought  new  telephone  service  to  56  ranchers  in  the  Keating  Area. 


Telephone  service  comes  to  Powder 


River  Valley 


The  new  rural  telephone  line  is  in  and  56  ranch 
families  in  the  lower  Powder  River  Valley,  Oregon,  are 
connected  with  the  world. 

“It  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  all  of  us  to  work  out 
fire  protection  and  grazing  and  water  problems  here,” 
says  Cattleman  Bob  Steward,  who  raises  Herefords  in 
the  valley.  “The  new  telephone  service  is  saving  all  of 
us  time,  effort  and  money.” 

For  Mrs.  Duane  Hutton,  wife  of  a  rancher,  the  new 
line  means  protection.  “With  small  children,”  she  explains,  * 
“there’s  always  the  possibility  of  unexpected  illness.” 

And  Mike  McGuire,  the  telephone  manager  who  helped 
plan  the  line,  reports:  “These  new  telephones  sure  have 
been  handling  calls.  The  ranchers  and  their  families  are 
really  happy  about  it— and  so  are  we.”  Mike  expresses 
the  personal  satisfaction  that  thousands  of  Bell  System 
men  and  women  feel  when  they  help  extend  and  improve 
rural  telephone  service  in  their  home  communities. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Telephone  Manager  McGuire,  left,  explains  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  line  to  Rancher  Bob  Steward,  who  now 
is  in  easy  talking  distance  of  his  distant  neighbors. 


The  four  pounds  of  Kleckiy  sweet 
watermelon  seed  I  purchased  last 
Spring  turned  out  melons  with  rinds 
over  two  inches  thick  and  with  hard, 
white  middles  that  never  did  ripen. 
Four  acres  were  a  complete  loss.  But 
the  pound  of  Congo  seed  I  planted 
on  an  adjacent  acre  cropped  beauti¬ 
fully,  red  right  to  the  rind.  I  figured 
my  loss  at  $400.  Can  I  collect  from 
the  seed  company?  w.  o.  l. 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J. 

You  would  have  a  very  delicate 
court  case  in  trying  to  prove  your 
loss  unquestionably  due  to  the  seed. 
The  Kleckiy  watermelon  is  a  high 
quality  variety,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  susceptible  to  watermelon 
maladies,  including  white-heart.  The 
difference  in  perfoi’mance  of  the 
,  Kleckiy  and  the  Congo  varieties 
could  well  be  due  to  Kleckly’s  great¬ 
er  susceptibility,  d.  f.  j.  [The  seed 
company  in  this  case  appears  to  have 
acted  with  good  intentions;  it  off¬ 
ered  to  replace  the  seed.  It  did  not, 
however,  believe  its  seed  was  the 
cause  of  the  loss  and  therefore  did 
not  reimiburse  W.  O.  L.  for  the  costs 
of  his  production.  The  seed  compa¬ 
ny’s  viewpoint  was  that  it  is  “com¬ 
mon  knowledge  among  large  growers 
.  .  .that  Kleckiy  Sweet  Water¬ 
melon  is  more  susceptible  to  white- 
heart  than  any  other  variety  under 
certain  conditions  of  climate,  etc.  We 
are  sure  that  white-heart  is  not  a 
seed-borne  disease,  and  (that) 
troubles  were  not  caused  by  the.  .  . 
seed.”] 


Keeping  Corn 

I  have  lined  the  floor  of  my  corn 
crib  with  aluminum  sheeting  to  keep 
out  the  rats  and  mice,  and  also  used 
Warfarin.  This  keeps  the  rodents 
out,  but  I  have  had  no  success  in 
preventing  insects  from  the  corn. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

W.  E.  G. 

Both  weevils  and  grain  moths  are 
serious  pests  in  corn,  particularly  in 
the  southern  parts  of  this  country. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  grow  varie¬ 
ties  with  well-covered  ears  having 
long,  tight  husks.  These  ears  are 
stored  in  cribs  without  husking, 
which  helps  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  insects  in  the  stored  grain. 
As  soon  as  the  ears  are  dry  enough 
to  shell,  the  grain  can  then  be  put 
in  a  tight  bin  and  fumigated  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  with  carbon  disulphide. 

D.  f.  j. 


This  will  be  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  new  office  building  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  near  Alexandria , 
Va.,  early  in  1957. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


You  can  now  protect 
production  when 
mastitis  strikes! 


the  first  mastitis  remedy  with  Hydrocortisone 


Help  prevent  scar  tissue 
with  HYDROCORTISONE 

Hydrocortisone  is  a  natural  inflam* 
mation-fighter.  It  helps  relieve  the 
inflammation  in  the  diseased  udder. 
This  controls  the  formation  of  the 
scar  tissue  which  produces  lumps  in 
the  “half-treated'’  gland  and  which 
destroys  the  ability  of  the  gland  to 
produce  its  full  quota  of  milk. 

Attack  the  infection  with 
THREE  ANTIBIOTICS 

All  of  the  different  kinds  of  germs 
which  have  been  commonly  found  in 
cases  of  mastitis  are  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  scientific  combination 
of  neomycin,  polymyxin,  and  penicil¬ 
lin  present  in  CORBIOT.  These  anti¬ 
biotics  stop  the  germs  while  hydro¬ 
cortisone  stops  the  inflammation. 

CORBIOT 

designed  for  total  treatment  of 
mastitis 

CORBIOT 

to  stop  the  inflammation  while 
fighting  the  infection 

CORBIOT 

to  give  quick,  lasting  benefits 


This  layer  of  cells 
lining  the  alveolus 
makes  the  milk 


These  are  different 
kinds  of  germs  inside 
the  infected  alveolus 


The  milk  secretion  from 
the  thousands  of  alveoli 
collects  together  and 
passes  down  to  the  teat 


This  is  the  connective 
tissue  between  the 
alveoli;  this  is  where 
the  inflammation  of 
mastitis  does  its  damage 


These  are  small  blood 
vessels  which  carry  the 
blood  to  the  alveoli; 
scar  tissue  destroys 
these  vessels  and  ruins 
the  milk-producing 
capacity  of  the  gland 


Don't  be  satisfied  any  longer  with  only  partial 

treatment  of  mastitis;  insist  on  the 

product  that  is  designed  to  do  the  complete  job  .  .  * 


Available  in  10  Gm.  tubes.  Get  them  one  at  a  time 
or  in  dozens  from  your  druggist  or  veterinarian 

'Trademark,  reg.  u.s.  pat.  off. 


a  product  of 


Upjohn 


Hvsvaroh 


Your  veterinarian  is 
your  first  line  of 
defense  against  animal 
diseases.  Consult  him 
in  regard  to  your 
animal  health  problems 


VETERINARY  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
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You  Can  MILK  FASTER 

AND  GET  MORE  MILK 
WITH  A  BETTER  RUMP 


EASY  TERMS 

up  to  24  months 
to  pay  on  Surge  Stalls 
—  Pipe  lines  all  Surge 
Milking  Equipment 


Puts  a  New 
Surge  Pump 
in  your  barn 

Thousands  of  very 
busy  dairy  farmers 
are  getting  slow 
milking  because  — 
while  the  vacuum 
pump  is  still  clunk¬ 
ing  along  after  a 
fashion  —  it  is  just 
not  big  enough  or  mov¬ 
ing  enough  air. 

Maybe  you’d  like  to 
add  another  Surge  milk¬ 
er  unit  and  milk  a  few 
more  cows  —  or  milk 
yourpresent  herd  faster. 

The  right  pump  will 
help  you  do  it  and  pay 
for  itself  in  man-hours 
saved.  The  Surge  Plan 
makes  it  easy  to  buy  a 
new  pump. 

Copyright  1956  BABSON  BROS.  Co. 

Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw 


this  proposition  at  any  time. 

BABSON  BROS*  CO*  off  New  York 


as  little  as 


877m 

/  /  DOWN 


842  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YORK 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


GUNTJ-Ft,  Govt,  Surplus  59< 

Great  Fun  for  Kids 
and  Adults  at 
Beach,  Playground 
or  Water  Sports. 
Inflate  to  Giant  6 
ft.,  21  ft.  Round, 
with  air  or  Gas. 
Flying  Advt.  visible 
for  miles.  Terrific 
for  attracting  crowds 
at  Openings,  Fairs, 
Roadside  Stands,  Gas 
Stations,  Sport 
Events,  use  as  Wa¬ 
ter  Markers  and 
Buoys.  Made  of 
genuine  Neoprene 
Rubber  for  extra 
durability.  Surplus, 
Never  Used,  Sold  at 
fraction  of  cost.  Add  10c  handling  cost  per  order. 
59c  ea.  2  for  $1.,  5  for  $2.  13  for  $5.  Huge  10  ft. 
$1.  ea.  No  C.O.D.’s 


NOVEL  MEG. 


33  2d  Ave.,  Dept.  G  - 1 6 
New  York  3,  New  Yo 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Resell  At  Big  Profits! 

Sell  nationally  advertised,  branded  merchan¬ 
dise.  Famous-make  Electrical  Appliances,  Alu- 
minumware,  Housewares,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Rings,  Costume  Jewelry,  Sporting  Goods,  Dry 
Goods,  Dishes,  Luggage,  Silverwars,  Toys, 
Gifts,  etc.  You  will  build  a  profitable  repeat 
business  too.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Send  For  Free  1957  Color  Catalog 

Listing  Over  1001  Items 

Separate  confidential  price  list  and  space  on 
front  cover  for  your  name  and  address. 

MERIT  HOME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Dpt.  RNY-6,  107  Manhattan  Ave.,  Bklyn  6,  N.Y. 


DON’T  RUN  RISKS  WITH 

Contaminated  Water! 


Let  a  Sepco  Sterilizer  make  every  drop  safe  to  drink 


With  a  Sepco  Ultra-Violet 
Water  Sterilizer  in  your  water 
supply  system,  you  can  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  —  even  though  the 
water  is  drawn  from  a  badly 
contaminated  source. 

Used  in  over  20  nations  of  the 
world.  Ideal  for  farms;  motor 
courts;  rural  homes,  schools  or 
industries;  highway  restaurants; 
resorts;  camps,  etc.  Purifies  up 
to  400  gal.  per  hour  to  meet 

0/VRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

“Safe  Drinking  Wafer” 

SEPCO 


U.  S.  Public  Health  Standards. 
Ail-electric,  entirely  automatic 
—  fool  proof.  Immunizes  dan¬ 
gerous  water  bacteria  by 
powerful  ultra-violet  rays  from 
special  cold  cathode  tubes.  Uses 
standard  electric  current.  Costs 
no  more  to  operate  than  a  table 
lamp.  Uses  no  chemicals.  Adds 
no  odor  or  taste.  Guaranteed 
by  Sepco,  water  appliance  spe¬ 
cialists  for  over  40  years. 

Made  of  Stainless  Steel  72"  high  x 
12"  diam.  Cutaway  view  shows  4 
bacteria  -  destroying  cold  cathode 
tubes ,  each  more  than  5  feet  long . 


CORPORATIOM,  Poftsfown,  Pa. 

DEALERS:  Write  for  details. 


ULTRA-VIOLET 


The  good  Book  says  that  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given.  That  is  the 
way  it  works  with  the  soil  bank  plan. 
Farms  in  the  East  run  small  with  the 
average  being  about  50  acres.  In  the 
Corn  Belt  the  farms  are  larger,  with 
the  average  about  150  acres.  In  the 
Wheat  Belt  you  really  come  to  the 
wide  open  spaces.  It  is  common 
practice  for  one  man  or  a  small 
group  of  men  to  own  from  5,000  to 
20,000  acres.  There  are  no  buildings 
on  the  farm  as  the  owners  live  in 
town.  They  have  big  machinery  with 
tractors  pulling  10-bottom  plows, 
grain  drills  20  feet  wide,  and  com¬ 
bines  as  big  as  a  house.  There  are 
only  two  rush  seasons — at  planting 
time,  and  again  at  harvesting  time, 
and  the  work  is  done  almost  entirely 
by  migrant  labor,  chiefly  Mexican. 
To  illustrate,  one  man  in  California 
has  a  farm  of  over  7,000  acres,  4,000 
of  them  in  wheat.  He  can  put  as 
much  as  5,000  acres  in  the  soil  bank 
and  back  from  Uncle  Sam  will  come 
a  check  that  enables  him  to  lead  the 
life  of  Riley.  The  man  on  the  small 
farm  cannot  do  that  because  he 
needs  every  acre  for  production. 

Last  Spring  was  so  cold  and  wet 
that  many  fields  intended  for  oats 
were  planted  in  corn.  It  has  been 
favorable  for  corn,  so  we  are  faced 
with  an  oat  crop  below  normal  but 
with  a  tremendous  corn  crop  that 
will  probably  equal  or  break  all  rec¬ 
ords.  Travel  through  the  Corn  Belt 
and  in  every  village  you  will  see 
banks  of  immense  steel  cribs  with  a 
number  from  five  or  10  up  to  as  high 
as  100.  Each  crib  is  labeled  “Com¬ 
munity  Credit  Corporation.” 

During  his  vacation  week,  Calvin 
and  his  family  took  in  the  state  fair 
in  Illinois  and  then  journeyed  west¬ 
ward  into  Missouri  for  a  visit  to  the 
farm  which  my  brother  had  so  long. 
His  daughter  and  her  husband  still 
run  the  farm.  On  one  corner  of  the 
farm,  my  folks  had  a  home  for  many 
years,  so  that  country  really  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  me.  It  was  quite  a  change 
for  Calvin  to  leave  this  fruit  and 
vegetable  section  and  find  corn, 
hogs,  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cows  with 
fruit  trees  few  and  far  between. 

Here  at  home  and  for  several 
miles  south  and  a  strip  about  eight 
miles  long,  there  were  prospects  for 
an  immense  crop  of  tree  fruit, 
grapes  and  tomatoes.  The  corn  was 
waist-high  and  the  tomatoes  begin¬ 
ning  to  set.  Then,  along  came  a  hail 
storm,  the  worst  I  have  ever  known. 
In  20  minutes,  many  vineyards  were 
so  completely  stripped  that  only  the 
bare  vines  remained.  The  corn  was 
pounded  until  only  a  few  stalks 
stood  up.  Fortunately,  we  were  at 
the  edge  of  the  storm  so,  while  our 
corn  leaves  were  cut  to  ribbons  and 
a  number  of  grapes  cracked  open,  we 
did  not  suffer  a  total  loss. 

I  have  just  finished  my  yearly  fall 
job  of  hoeing  the  dirt  back  to  the 
grape  rows  to  make  a  ridge  under 
each  one.  It  was  a  tough  job,  and 
I  pounded  away  for  several  weeks 
until  my  old  bones  felt  ready  to 
break.  As  we  grow  older,  we  tend 
to  become  more  conservative,  but  it 
is  not  wise  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress.  I  am  one  of  those  who  fa¬ 
vored  the  retention  of  the  rural 
school  because  it  made  a  community 
center  and  a  unit  of  government 
close  to  the  people.  However,  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  regular  wave  of  consolidation  so 
that  hundreds  of  rural  schools  will 
be  abandoned.  Everywhere,  school 
districts  are  issuing  many  thousands 


in  bonds  and  putting  up  new  build¬ 
ings.  It  looks  as  though  there  is  a 
wave  of  hysteria  over  education. 

Last  year,  the  summer  season 
broke  all  heat  records  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days  when  the  mercury  went 
above  90  degrees.  This  past  Summer, 
days  of  90  degrees  have  been  few 
and  far  between.  Many  times,  the 
mornings  and  evenings  were  so  cool 
that  we  had  a  fire  in  the  big  stove. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  world 
is  becoming  more  sensible.  We  no 
longer  plunge  into  war  with  the 
least  provocation  but  settle  our  prob¬ 
lems  by  getting  together  around  a 
peace  table.  If  you  are  one  of  those 
who  fear  a  depression,  just  listen. 
Our  population  is  now  168  million. 
Each  one  of  those  persons  will  re¬ 
quire  two  pairs  of  shoes  during  the 
year.  That  means  that  industry  must 
produce  330  million  pairs  of  shoes 
just  to  satisfy  home  demand.  Now 
multiply  that  by  all  of  the  things 
which  have  become  common  necessi¬ 
ties  and  you  will  see  that  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  must  be  employed  in 
industry  just  to  satisfy  home  needs. 

That  is  how  things  are  going  as  I 
see  them,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
mighty  glad  to  be  back  with  you 
again.  Our  big  RNY  family  which 
reaches  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
Canada  to  the  gulf  is  far  too  big  for 
a  personal  visit,  but  I  know  that  you 
people  are  among  the  best  on  earth, 
and  I  am  glad  and  proud  to  be  one 
of  you.  L.  B.  Reber 


Clematis  to  Brighten 
the  Garden 

A  few  clematis  vines  in  the  garden 
will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
home.  Once  started,  they  will  send 
out  dozens  of  lovely  pastel  blooms. 

A  few  suggestions  are  necessary  to 
get  them  off  to  a  good  start.  First, 
the  new  clematis  growth  must  be 
supported  by  a  string  so  that  it  will 
not  break  in  a  strong  wind.  Once 
started,  the  vine  grows  very  rapidly 
and  sends  out  tendrils  to  support  it¬ 
self  on  the  post  or  trellis  that  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Second,  some  lime  (a  hand¬ 
ful  each  year)  should  be  added  to 
the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  vine.  Mix 
this  with  the  topsoil  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  roots.  For  the  support 
of  the  clematis,  use  a  corner  post 
of  the  home,  a  cedar  post  in  the 
flower  garden,  or  a  trellis.  The  vines 
like  the  sun  and  should  not  be 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  a  house 
or  building. 

What  varieties  should  be  chosen? 

Jackmani  —  the  dark  purple  flower 
of  grandmother’s  garden;  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  nice  for  bouquets,  too. 

Miss  Bateman  —  a  medium-size 
white  flower  with  plum-colored  cen¬ 
ter,  it  will  be  almost  smothered  with 
a  mass  of  medium-size  blooms;  in 
New  York  State  it  is  the  first  of  the 
clematis  to  bloom.  Ernest  Markam— 
a  bright  red  flower,  makes  an  out¬ 
standing  contrast  with  the  purple 
and  white  varieties.  Huldine — dainty 
flowers  of  pearly  white,  small  of  size, 
and  a  late  bloomer.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  petal  is  striped  pink. 

Many  old-fashioned  gardens  were 
graced  with  this  lovely  flowering 
vine,  and  today’s  garden  can  be  more 
beautiful  with  a  planting  of  these 
clematis  clambering  over  the  garden 
gate  or  the  garden  fence. 

New  York  Anne  Tinney  Robinson 
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The  Farmer’s  Markets 

of  Lancaster ,  Penna. 


At  about  six  o’clock  any  Tuesday, 
Friday  or  Saturday  morning  when  no 
one  else  except  policemen  and  street 
cleaners  are  out,  housewives  of  the 
City  of  Lancaster,  Penna.,  start  their 
treks  to  the  local  Farmer’s  Markets. 

The  women,  and  men  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  have  been  coming  to  Lancaster’s 
Farmer’s  Markets  for  over  two 
centuries.  When  Andrew  Hamilton 
and  his  wife,  Anne,  laid  out  the  City 
of  Lancaster  in  1730,  they  provided 
several  thousand  square  feet  for 
market  space.  Today,  three  square 
blocks  out  of  a  total  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  area  of  about  15  are  taken  up 
by  the  large  markets. 

In  the  course  of  225  years,  the 
Lancaster  markets  have  become  fa¬ 
mous.  Many  cities  have  set  up  simi¬ 
lar  ones;  and  as  far  away  as  Phila¬ 
delphia — 65  miles — these  are  called 
Lancaster  County  Farmer’s  Markets. 
For  the  most  part,  the  stands  are 
tended  by  the  farmers,  whose  care¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  fertile  soil  has 
made  Lancaster  County  the  “Garden 
Spot  of  the  U.  S.”  Many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  direct  descendants  of  settlers 
who  first  cleared  the  rich  agricult¬ 
ural  area  in  the  1700’s.  How  ap¬ 
propriately  they  named  their  vil¬ 
lages!:  Vintage,  Fertility,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Mount  Joy,  Mount  Hope,  New 
Providence,  Eden  and  Paradise.  The 
Amish,  Mennonites  and  Brethren,  all 
of  whom  have  their  major  life  call¬ 
ing  in  farming,  were  prominent 
among  the  early  settlers,  and  they 
are  in  the  success  of  the  markets 
today. 

Father,  mother  and  children  fre¬ 
quently  come  to  market  to  tend  the 
stands  after  spending  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  night  making  preparations. 
Father  and  son  may  sell  the  fruits, 


Devilled  eggs  are  readied  for  dis¬ 
play  counter. 


Mrs.  Neff  can  see  virtue  in  both 
heads  of  cabbage. 


vegetables,  meats,  poultry  or  dairy 
products  while  mother  and  daughter 
offer  the  bread,  pastry,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  puddings,  mixes  and  salads 
they  made  at  home  the  night  before. 

Lancastrians  so  love  their  farmer’s 
markets  that  they  continue  to  flock 
to  them  even  though  everything  else 
around  them  has  changed.  The  dozen 
or  so  supermarkets  which  have  been 
opened  in  Lancaster  in  the  past 
generation  “have  not  bothered  us 
vun  little  bit”,  one  farm  woman  re¬ 
ports.  In  fact,  if  indications  at  mar¬ 
ket-stand  auctions  ai’e  any  criterion, 
business  is  booming.  Each  year  an 
auction  is  held  to  rent  stands  which 
have  been  for  some  reason  given  up. 
The  usual  annual  rent  when  the 
lease  is  continued  is  $150  for  a 
single  stand  and  $300  for  a  double. 
If  the  lease  is  dropped,  the  stand  is 
put  on  the  block  for  whatever  price 
it  will  bring.  Recently,  one  well- 
located  brought  $1,140,  and  another 
$950. 

Even  when  snow  and  ice  cover 
the  rolling  countryside,  the  farmers 
continue  to  tend  their  stands  on  mar¬ 
ket  days.  Temporarily  replacing  the 
home-grown  produce  are  fruits  and 
vegetables  they  purchase  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  carload. 

In  this  supermarket  age  of  canned, 
boxed,  cellophaned  or  frozen  foods 
and  the  mobile  market  basket,  these 
rustic  Lancaster  markets  thrive  with 
sales  of  good  plain  food.  The  answer 
as  to  how  or  why  they  do  may  well 
lie  in  the  comment  of  one  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  farmer:  “We’re  all  only 
small  businessmen  here.  What  we 
get  out  of  our  market  stands  is  just 
what  we  put  into  them.  Isn’t  that 
what  America  is  all  about?” 

Vincent  R.  Tortora 


Ladies  are  in  waiting  at  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Farmers’  Market. 


Farmers  may  visit  ivhile  shoppers 
buy. 


To  Walk  or  Ride  to 
School 

We  have  two  daughters,  one  in 
elementary  and  one  in  high  school. 
It  is  a  mile  along  our  dirt  town  road 
to  the  main  state  road;  then  it  is 
five  miles  to  the  central  school.  How 
far  from  the  school  building  must 
children  live  before  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  motor  vehicle  transporta¬ 
tion?  R.  G. 

According  to  the  counsel  for  the 
N.  Y.  State  Education  Department, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
held  in  many  decisions  that  a  local 

October  6,  1956 


board  of  education  is  not  required 
to  furnish  transportation  to  elemen¬ 
tary-grade  children  unless  they  must 
walk  two  or  more  miles  to  the  school 
building.  For  high-school  students, 
the  maximum  walking  distance  has 
been  set  at  three  miles.  If,  however, 
the  local  board  of  education  provides 
motor  vehicle  transportation  to  any 
child  closer  in  residence  to  the 
school  than  the  two-  and  three-mile 
limits,  then  it  must  also  provide 
transportation  in  buses  for  all  other 
children  who  live  the  same  or  great¬ 
er  distances  from  the  school  build¬ 
ing. 


UNDER  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 


FLYING 

A 


Dependability  helps 
you  do  the  job! 

; 

For  dependable  performance,  look  to  the  “FLYING  A”. 
That’s  where  to  find  VEEDOL,  the  famous  150-hour 
Tractor  Oil  that  prolongs  tractor  life.  Drive  in  for 
“FLYING  A”  ETHYL  and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil- 
today’s  top  power  pair  for  your  car.  Get  an  extra  margin 
of  safety  with  “FLYING  A”  TIRES.  More  and 
more  of  the  big  new  red-and-white  signs  that  say 
“FLYING  A”  SERVICE  are  going  up  every  day. 
Remember,  they  mean  everything  fine 
for  your  car,  truck  or  equipment! 


“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
“FLYING  A"  TIRES 


VEEDOi.  .0-30  MOTOR  on.  TlDEUMTER  Oil  IfiRPRRV 

FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  Oil  COMPANY 

SAM  FRANCISCO  -  HOUSTON  -  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK  , 
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“$1268  Profit  in  16  Days” 
HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 

With  the  help  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw  —  Mr.  Felix  Svoboda  and  his  son 
Philip  cut  $1268.00  worth  of  wood  from  2  acres  of  their  Meadowland,  Minne¬ 
sota  farm.  Total  time  —  10  days.  Total  expenses  —  $210.30  including  saw 
mill  charges.  Total  profit  —  $778  cash  from  the  sale  of  pulpwood  plus  $490 
worth  of  sawed  lumber  used  to  build  a  new  dairy  barn. 

CASH  IN  ON  YOUR  WOODLOT  —  THE  HOMELITE  WAY 


m 


Grange 


ti  f  1 1  ns  i !  i  tur 


Topics 
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A  lightweight,  power-packed 
Homelite  Chain  Saw  can  help  you 
turn  your  trees  into  money  — 
quickly,  economically. 

Take  the  19  pound  Homelite  EZ 
for  instance.  No  other  direct  drive 


chain  saw  does  the  variety  of  jobs 
around  farms,  ranches,  estates  and 
camps.  And  with  5  full  horsepower, 
it  zips  through  8"  Oak  in  5  seconds, 
18"  Pine  in  14  seconds,  brings  down 
trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 


Nationally,  the  Grange  continues 
active  in  promoting  legislation  and 
administrative  policies  helpful  and 
fair  to  farmers.  It  has  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Congressional  committees  to 
argue  for  less  regulation  and  more 
competition  in  transportation,  which 
Grange  Economist  L.  C.  Halvorson 
declares  is  monopoly  “by  Govern¬ 
ment  edict  and  control.”  The  Grange 
is  determined  to  “clip  the  wings”  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  an  agency  which  itself  helped 
create  in  1887  to  stop  a  monopolistic 
transportation  industi’y.  For  actual 
legislation,  the  Grange  has  expressed 
strong  approval  of  H.  R.  7790,  a  bill 
which  would  set  up  a  permanent 
Federal  Department  of  Peace  with 
its  secretary  as  a  cabinet  member. 

In  further  connection  with  trans¬ 
portation,  the  Grange  has  been  op¬ 
posing  efforts  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  so  as  to  set 
up  exclusive  zones  for  certain  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers.  According  to  Mr. 
Halvorson,  this  “is  just  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  possible  for  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  to  gouge  the 
public.”  In  its  long  continuing  con¬ 
cern  with  the  national  wheat  sur¬ 
plus,  the  Grange  recently  publicized 
the  results  of  a  survey  taken  by  a 
Chicago  grain  firm;  in  it  more  than 
86  per  cent  of  wheat  growers  fav¬ 
ored  a  domestic  parity  plan  which 
would,  in  effect,  create  the  two-price 
system  the  Grange  has  long  espoused. 
In  regard  to  the  whole  question  of 
parity,  National  Master  Herschel 
Newsom  has  recently  reiterated  that 
“the  present  parity  index  is  not  a 
good  measuring  stick.”  He  would  sub¬ 
stitute  a  new  formula  to  determine 
what  is  fair  farm  income. 


The  annual  meetings  of  State 
Granges  in  the  Northeast  are  being 
held  as  follows  this  Fall:  Maine — 
October  23-25  in  Augusta;  New 
Hampshire  —  Oct.  29  -  Nov.  1,  Ply¬ 
mouth;  Vermont — Oct.  16-18,  St. 
Johnsbury;  Massachusetts — Oct.  23- 
25,  Worcester;  Connecticut — Oct.  18- 
20,  Hartford;  Rhode  Island — Decem¬ 
ber  5-7,  Providence;  New  York — Oct. 
30-Nov.  2,  Buffalo;  New  Jersey — Dec. 
4-6,  Atlantic  City;  Pennsylvania — Oct. 
23-25,  Erie.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Grange  will  be  held  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14-22. 


Maine  and  Connecticut  Grangers 
had  a  big  battle  this  Summer.  The 
cause  of  it  was  contention  over  who 
could  drink  the  more  milk.  Dairy 
Supper  contests  were  held  at  sub¬ 
ordinates  all  over  the  States;  213 
entered  the  Maine  contest  for  $2,500 


worth  of  prizes.  The  issue  was  first 
drawn  when  Maine  Master  Maynard 
C.  Dolloff  declared,  “Anything  that 
any  other  State  can  do,  Maine  can 
do.  .  .better.  .  .”.  This  challenged 
Donald  Peck,  master  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Grange,  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet,  and  the  fight  was  on.  The 
final  results  will  be  recognized  in 
Rochester  next  month  when  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  losing  State  must  serve 
milkshakes  to  the  Master  of  the  win¬ 
ning  State.  Maine  has  thought  right 
along  that  its  master  is  going  to  do 
the  drinking  rather  than  the  serving. 
Meantime,  the  whole  engagement  has 
had  more  people  drinking  more  milk. 


Upper  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Grange  has 
taken  cognizance  of  the  threat  that 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  might 
make  to  northeast  orchards.  In  a 
resolution  it  asked  the  State  Grange 
to  do  what  it  could  for  stricter  in¬ 
spection  against  the  Medf'ly  which 
has  invaded  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
The  Upper  Bucks  County  Grange  al¬ 
so  resolved  its  satisfaction  with  the 
dealer  type  of  milk  marketing  now 
operating  in  the  State.  It  is  opposed 
to  market-type  pools  which  would 
make  the  milk  prices  dependent  on 
average  statewide  utilizaztion  rather 
than,  as  at  present,  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  dealers’  proportionate  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  milk. 


At  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  the  first- 
prize  Pomona  Grange  exhibit  was 
made  by  Livingston  County  with  its 
imaginative  presentation  of  all  the 
products  of  corn.  Second  prize  went 
to  Wayne  County  for  its  “Make  Your 
Leisure  Time  a  Golden  Hour.”  In 


This  was  Altmar  Grange's  -first-prize 
State  Fair  exhibit. 


the  subordinate  contests,  Altmar 
Grange  No.  755  of  Oswego  County 
took  first  with  a  fine  food-for-the- 
world  exhibit.  Clarence  Grange  No. 
892,  Erie  County,  was  second  with 
its  “Grains  that  Help  Feed  the 
World”,  an  excellent  display  of  the 
importance  of  grains  to  New  York 
and  to  Erie  County.  b. 


4  models  avail¬ 
able  •  3Vi  to  7 
horsepower  *19 
to  29  pounds, 
straight  blades, 
bows,  brush-cut¬ 
ter  and  clearing 
attachments 


HOMELITE  —  a  division  of  Textron  Inc. 

2610  RiVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration . 

Please  send  me  further  information . 

Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer . 


Name . . . . . . . 

Town/City . County. 


.State. 


>  POWER  IS  UP... 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power 
has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy 
—yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Eleven 
models  to  choose  from.  See  them! 


IN  FORD  TRACTORS! 


Watch  the  work  fly! 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris-  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


BROWER  ■IKSSSMI*'  MIXER 


BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  3104.  Ouincy,  Illinois 


FENCE  FUNNIES 
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frSoil  Is  Not 

Plants  can  be  grown  as  well  with¬ 
out  soil  as  with  it.  Visit  one  of  the 
greenhouses  at  the  state  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  see  the  toma¬ 
toes,  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  roses, 
and  carnations  that  are  being  grown 
without  its  aid.  The  quality  of  these 
plants  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in 
color,  flavor,  vitamin  content  and  gen 
eral  nutritional  or  aesthetic  value. 

plant  physiologists  found  this 
could  be  done  some  50  years  ago. 
Having  analyzed  plants  to  find  out 
what  they  were  made  of,  they  set 
to  work  supplying  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments — some  15  of  them.  The  start¬ 
ing  point  was  water,  and  in  this  they 
dissolved  the  necessary  nitrogen  and 
mineral  elements.  Water,  plus  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  the  surrounding  air,  met 
all  the  requirements.  Plants  grew, 
thrived,  produced  flowers,  fruit,  or 
grain,  and  reproduced  their  kind 
without  benefit  of  soil. 

But  soil  is  a  great  convenience.  It 
provides  standing  room  for  plants 
while  they  are  being  grown,  and  it  is 
a  material  in  which  they  can  anchor 
their  roots.  Plants  grown  in  water 
culture  have  to  be  supported  by 
stakes,  wires,  and  strings.  This  is 
such  a  troublesome  problem  that 
most  greenhouse  men  prefer  to  use 
sand  as  a  medium  in  which  to  grow 
plants  that  are  being  fed  with  cul¬ 
ture  solutions. 

If  a  farmer  was  to  use  sand,  he 
might  just  as  well  use  soil.  Soil  has 
a  great  many  advantages.  It  will 
store  more  water,  and  it  contains  a 
lot  of  nutrient  materials  the  plant 
can  use.  If  it  is  new  soil,  say  just 
out  of  a  forest,  one  can  grow  a  good 
crop  on  it  without  benefit  of  any 
added  nutrients. 

Virgin  soil  not  only  supplies  stand¬ 
ing  room  Sut,  with  the  air  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it,  the  rain  that  falls  on  it, 
and  the  sun  that  warms  it,  every¬ 
thing  the  crop  needs.  This  may  apply 
for  a  period  of  25  years  or  more 
after  the  land  has  been  cleared 

In  due  time,  however,  even  the 
best  soils  tend  to  lose  their  produc¬ 
tiveness.  This  may  be  due  to  deterio¬ 
ration  in  their  physical,  chemical,  or 
microbiological  propei'ties,  or  all 
three.  It  becomes  more  difficult  to 
prepare  a  good  seedbed,  the  plants 
are  slower  in  getting  off  to  a  good 
start,  and  they  fail  to  develop  that 
good  green  growth  that  is  such  a 
suie  sign  of  a  plentiful  supply  or 
organic  matter  and  of  the  microbes 
that  live  on  it,  digesting  it  for  the 
crop. 

Some  years  ago  a  farm  cooperative 
canvassed  farmers  in  several  inten¬ 
sive  farming  areas  in  New  Jersey  to 


Necessary ” 

find  out  what  they  considered  to  be 
their  most  troublesome  production 
problems.  Surprisingly,  about  65  per 
cent  of  them  put  "wet  spots”  first. 
Subsequent  study  revealed  that  these 
wet  spots  were  growing  in  number 
and  in  size.  The  reason  for  this  ap¬ 
parently  lies  in  the  increased  use  of 
heavy  machinery,  particularly  at 
times  when  the  soil  it  wet.  Further 
study  showed  that  there  was  a  gener¬ 
al  tendency  for  farmed  soils  to  de¬ 
velop  impervious  pans  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrows  where  the  plow  slid 
over  the  moist  soil  and  the  heavy 
tractor  wheel  pressed  it  down. 

This  merely  points  to  the  need 
to  take  special  precautions  to  see  to 
it  that  such  conditions  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  or,  if  they  have  de¬ 
veloped,  to  employ  management 
methods  to  overcome  them.  Crop  ro¬ 
tation  is  important,  deep-rooted  cover 
and  sod  crops,  notably  the  tap-rooted 
perennial  legumes,  are  of  great 
value.  Staying  off  the  land  when  it 
is  wet  is  essential.  Staying  off  it  as 
much  of  the  time  as  possible  whether 
wet  or  dry  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  i 
good  soil  management. 

Chemical  deterioration  takes  place 
as  a  result  of  loss  of  nitrogen  and 
mineral  nutrients  from  the  soil,  both  | 
by  way  of  drainage  water  and  by  har¬ 
vested  crops.  We  are  now  using 
some  45  million  tons  of  mineral  soil  J 
amendments  annually.  These  include 
liming  materials  and  fertilizers.  Both 
are  necessary  for  top  yields  on  vir¬ 
tually  all  land  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  These  soil  amendments  im¬ 
prove  not  only  the  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  soil  but  the  physical  prop¬ 
erties  as  well.  They  add  both  to  the 
depth  and  size  of  root  systems  and 
they  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  and  on  the  soil. 

Microbial  deterioration  grows  out 
of  physical  and  chemical  deteriora¬ 
tion  along  with  failure  to  supply 
adequate  amounts  of  organic  matter, 
whether  manure,  sod  crops,  or  cover 
crops.  Millions  of  microbes  inhabit 
every  spoonful  of  soil,  their  num¬ 
bers  being  almost  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  and  quality  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  A  good 
way  to  find  out  about  the  microbial 
status  of  the  soil  is  to  study  the 
earthworm  population.  These  can 
readily  be  seen  and  counted.  If  they 
run  into  the  millions  in  the  plow 
depth  of  each  acre,  all  is  well.  They, 
like  the  microbes,  feed  on  soil  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  They  do  best  when  the 
soil  has  been  liberally  limed,  fer¬ 
tilized  and  managed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  supply  more  and  better 
quality  organic  matter.  F.  E.  Bear 


Crop  Winners  at  State  Fair 


Winners  of  vegetable,  fruit  and 
grain  crop  contests  at  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse  early  last  month 
were:  Field  crop  seeds — wh.  winter 
wheat,  Mrs.  June  Poorman,  Water¬ 
loo;  red  winter  wheat,  Mrs.  Mable 
Maltby,  So.  Rutland;  rye  and  birds- 
foot  trefoil,  M.  Hoose,  Cherry  Valley; 
six-row  barley,  Hoose  Dale  Farm, 
Cherry  Valley;  two-row  barley, 
Chauncey  Maltby,  Barnes  Corners; 
oats,  C.  Maltby;  buckwheat  and  red 
clover,  Hoose  Dale.  Corn  (commer¬ 
cial  hybrid)  grain — yellow  dent,  pop¬ 
corn,  and  early  1955  dent,  C.  Maltby; 
1956  yellow  dent,  Harry  Beebe, 
Phoenix;  1956  yellow  dent  in  early 
stage,  Rodger  Dausman,  Pennellville. 
Field  beans — white  pea  and  red  kid¬ 
ney,  Ralph  Owen,  Fulton;  soy  and 
another  variety,  Hoose  Dale.  Sheaves, 
cereals,  forage,  and  silage  crops — wh. 
winter  wheat,  six-  and  two-rowed 
barley,  C.  Maltby;  red  winter  wheat, 
orchard  grass,  and  grass  silage,  R. 
Owen;  rye,  yellow  oats,  and  timothy 
hay,  Mrs.  Maltby;  buckwheat,  soy 
beans,  alsike  clover,  and  corn  silage, 
Hoose  Dale;  Jap.  millet,  foxtail  mil¬ 
let,  Sudan  grass,  and  smooth  brome, 
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M.  Hoose;  Ladino  clover  sod,  Peter 
Stephens,  Manlius;  red  clover  hay, 
Mrs.  Poorman;  b.  trefoil  hay  and 
grass-legume  hay,  Ernest  Behling, 
Weedsport;  alfalfa  hay  and  grain 
corn,  H.  Beebe;  tallest  stalk  of  field 
corn,  William  Behling,  Weeds¬ 
port.  Potatoes — Katahdin,  Wm.  Beh¬ 
ling;  Sebago,  Fred  Boutcher,  Jr., 
Laurel,  L.  I.;  Rural  and  Rural  Rus¬ 
set,  H.  H.  West,  Sandlake;  Chippewa, 
Isaac  DeHollander,  Oswego;  red  va¬ 
riety,  Robert  Clausen,  Odessa;  Cob¬ 
bler,  Kennebec,  Cherokee  and  On¬ 
tario,  John  Motz,  Elba.  Chauncey 
Maltby  showed  the  heaviest  ear  of 
1956  corn.  The  largest  pumpkin  and 
squash  were  displayed  by  Richard 
Smallridge,  Rochester.  S.  Chas. 
Lewis,  Rochester,  had  the  largest 
muskmelon,  John  Motz  the  largest 
cabbage,  and  Fred  Boutcher  the 
largest  potato.  N.  Y.  Cherry  Growers 
Assn,  of  Rochester  won  first  prize 
for  its  fruit  display.  In  maple  pro¬ 
ducts,  Leon  Wright,  Franklinville, 
took  first  prizes  for  syrup  and  cream, 
while  Lloyd  Sipple  of  Bainbridge 
won  first  for  sugar. 
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DEKALB  CORN 


STANDS  &  YIELDS 


HI 


NEW  YORK 


FRANKLIN  j  CLINTON 


EARLY 


VARIETIES  FOR 
EARLY  AREAS 

DEKALB  40 —  Earliest 
DeKalb  Variety  with 
remarkable  yielding 
ability.  In  DeKalb’s 
1955  Selected  5-Acre 
Corn  Growing  Contest, 
the  Cayuga  County, 
New  York  winner  made 
111.68  bushels  per  acre 
with  DeKalb  40. 


DEKALB  46  —  An  out¬ 
standing  variety  for 
both  yield  and  silage  in 
early  areas  where  short 
seasons  are  common. 
Stalks  dark  green  and 
medium  in  height.  Me¬ 
dium  length  ears. 

VARIETIES  FOR 
MEDIUM  EARLY  AREAS 
DEKALB  55— Early,  uni¬ 
formly  maturing  variety 
noted  for  good  yields 
and  high  shelling  per¬ 
centages.  In  DeKalb’s 
1955  Selected  5-Acre 
Corn  Growing  Contest, 
the  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.,  winner  made 
139.65  bushels  per  acre 
with  DeKalb  55. 

DEKALB  59— A  brand 
NEW  early  variety 
which  made  a  remark¬ 
able  record  in  DeKalb 
Performance  tests. 
Ranked  4th  in  yield  in 
48  trials  against  48 
DeKalb  and  other  hy¬ 
brids  and  ranked  in  the 
top  20  percent  on  stand¬ 
ing  ability. 

VARIETIES  FOR 

MEDIUM  AREAS 
DEKALB  62  — Ears  are 
long  and  attractive  with 
excellent  shelling  per¬ 
centages.  Sturdy, rugged 
plants  with  good  stalk 
strength  and  tough 


shanks  are  most  promi¬ 
nent  characters. 

DEKALB  6  7— New  in 

1955,  67  ranked  near 
the  top  in  both  yield 
and  standing  ability  in 
DeKalb’s  own  Variety 
Performance  Compari¬ 
son  tests.  Long,  attrac¬ 
tive,  medium-dent  ears 
are  high  in  q  uality .  A  fine 
hybrid  for  next  year. 

VARIETIES  FOR  LATE  AREAS 
DEKALB  222— This  out¬ 
standing  NEW  variety 
was  first  at  Adrian, 
Michigan  in  yield  over 
48  other  varieties  in 
DeKalb’s  1955  Perform¬ 
ance  Comparison  tests 
with  124.4  bu.  at  the 
16,000  planting  rate. 
Widely  adapted  and 
strong  stalked. 

DEKALB  402  — Blight  tol¬ 
erant  with  good  yields 
and  excellent  standing 
ability  at  thicker  rates 
of  planting  character¬ 
ize  this  variety.  Ranked 
in  the  top  third  in  five 
state  yield  trials  in  1955. 


GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  EARLY 
TO  GET  THE  VARIETY  YOU  WANT 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  A  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn, 

DeKalb  Chix  &  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorahum 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^, 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  BIZE.  PLY  4.  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

pet't'i- 
yoWe,e^ 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won't 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Pumps  3.000  GPH ;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1.800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/8  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1'  In¬ 
let:  %'  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won't 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order.  Money  Baek  Guarantee 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9.N.J. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  7  ^ 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  Ait. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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The  Two  Farm  Platforms 

AS  we  enter  the  final  month  before  the 
national  elections,  farmers  owe  it  to  them¬ 
selves  to  study  and  analyze  both  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  farm  platforms,  listen 
carefully  to  the  speeches  of  the  candidates, 
and  then  come  to  a  mature  decision. 

The  major  planks  in  the  two  platforms 
are  as  follows: 

REPUBLICAN  FARM  PLEDGES 
To  move  our  agriculture  commodities  into  use  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  use  every  appropriate  and  effective 
means  to  improve  marketing,  so  that  the  farmers  can 
produce  and  sell  their  products  to  increase  their  income 
and  enjoy  an  improving  level  of  living; 

To  develop  farm  programs  that  are  fair  to  all  farmers; 

To  work  toward  full  freedom  instead  of  toward  more 
regimentation,  developing  voluntary  rather  than  oppres¬ 
sive  farm  programs; 

To  encourage  agricultural  producers  in  their  efforts  to 
seek  solutions  to  their  own  production  and  price  problems; 

To  provide  price  supports  as  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954  that  protect  farmers,  rather  than  price  their  products 
out  of  the  market; 

To  make  every  effort  to  develop  a  more  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  of  farm  parity; 

To  continue  and  expand  the  Republican-sponsored  school 
milk  program,  to  encourage  further  use  of  the  school 
lunch  program  now  benefitting  11,000,000  children. 

DEMOCRATIC  FARM  PLEDGES 
Repeal  the  Eisenhower  flexible,  collapsible  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  restore  supports  on  basic  commodities  at  90  per 
cent  of  parity,  as  provided  in  the  bill  vetoed  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  regain  the  full  100  per  cent  of  parity  farm¬ 
ers  received  under  Democratic  Administrations; 

Continue  to  advocate  practical  measures  for  extending 
price  supports  to  feed  grains  and  other  non-basic  storables 
and  to  the  producers  of  perishable  commodities  such  as 
meat,  poultry,  dairy  products,  and  the  like; 

Inaugurate  a  food  stamp  or  other  supplemental  food  pro¬ 
gram  administered  by  appropriate  state  or  local  agencies 
to  insure  that  no  needy  family  shall  be  denied  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  wholesome  diet  because  of  low  income; 

A  continuing  expanded  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
program  to  meet  dietary  needs  of  all  school  children; 

Devise  and  employ  effective  means  to  reduce  the  spread 
between  producers’  prices  and  consumers’  costs,  and  im¬ 
proved  market  facilities  and  marketing  practices; 

Expand  the  program  of  agricultural  research  for  better 
distribution,  preservation  and  marketing  of  farm  products 
to  serve  both  producers  and  consumers,  and  promote  in¬ 
creased  industrial  use  of  farm  surpluses. 

Of  all  the  pledges,  the  one  most  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  agricultural  economy  is  the 
pledge  to  reduce  price  spreads. 

As  for  price  supports,  about  which  there 
have  been  so  much  sound  and  fury,  there  is 
no  reputable  economist  who  will  defend  them, 
flexible  or  rigid,  as  a  permanent  solution  of 
our  farm  problem.  Even  politicians,  in  their 
more  honest  moments,  admit  as  much.  Price 
supports  can  be  justified,  if  at  all,  only  on  a 
short-range  basis,  and  even  then  they  must  be 
accompanied  by  effective  production  controls 
on  a  quantitative,  not  an  acreage,  basis.  Neither 
political  party  has  yet  had  the  fortitude  to  en¬ 
dorse  effective  production  controls,  and  without 
them  there  is  little  difference  between  rigid 
and  flexible  supports,  particularly  when,  even 
under  the  flexible  plan,  support  prices  are 
boosted  by  administrative  order  in  an  attempt 
to  garner  votes. 

The  ever-increasing  spread  between  what 
the  producer  receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  will  never  be  solved  with  any  kind  of 
price  support  program  or  soil  bank  handouts. 
Nor  will  any  attempt  to  liquidate  the  small 
farmer  furnish  the  answer. 

Our  system  of  marketing  farm  commodities 
is  outmoded.  It  needs  streamlining  or  replace¬ 
ment  with  more  up-to-date  methods.  Any  sys¬ 
tem  that  places  the  power  to  set  both  the  buy¬ 
ing  price  and  the  selling  price  in  the  hands  of 
one  group  is  morally  indefensible.  Yet  this 
monopoly  has  been  allowed  to  survive  and 
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prosper  because  the  small,  compact  organiza¬ 
tion  can  always,  as  a  practical  matter,  beat 
down  the  large  masses  of  the  unorganized. 

Expediency  is  not  the  road  to  justice  and 
equity  although  it  happens  to  be,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  one  of  the  driving  forces  in  politics  and 
government.  So  it  is  that  we  read  pledges  and 
promises  of  investigation  of  profits  and  spreads 
and,  beyond  that,  nothing. 

If  it  really  wants  to  face  up  to  the  facts, 
government  should  listen  less  to  dealers  and 
middlemen  and  processors.  It  should  actively 
promote  and  finance  farmers’  bargaining  asso¬ 
ciations,  on  both  local  and  national  levels,  to 
the  end  that  the  farmer  can  have  a  voice  in 
the  pricing  of  his  product.  Only  thus  will  the 
farmer  receive  his  fair  share  of  the  food  dollar, 
and  only  thus  will  the  distributor  be  forced 
to  streamline  his  present  inefficient,  extrava¬ 
gant  methods.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
other  countries  and  operates  most  successfully. 

Price  spreads  should  not  be  an  issue  in 
politics  but,  since  they  are,  there  the  issue 
will  have  to  be  decided  eventually.  The  party 
that  can  assemble  the  courage  and  gain  the 
vision  to  render  more  than  lip  service  to  the 
farmers  of  the  nation — and  neither  has  up  to 
the  present  time — will  not  only  gain  itself 
substantial  support,  but  it  will  avoid,  perhaps 
forever,  the  horrible  dilemma  in  which  this 
country  now  finds  itself — a  stagnant  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  midst  of  industrial  prosperity. 

The  Gold  in  Green  Pastures 

NCE  again  in  1956,  Green  Pastures  have 
proven  to  be  gold  in  the  pockets  of  New 
England  dairymen.  Hundreds  who  entered  the 
New  England  Green  Pastures  Contest  found 
that  producing  better  and  more  abundant  for¬ 
age  for  their  animals  paid  handsome  dividends. 

The  purpose  of  the  Green  Pastures  program 
is  “to  encourage  a  more  prosperous  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  England,  especially  through  the 
growing  and  use  of  quality  forage  from 
pastures,  hay,  and  silage  and  through  the  eco¬ 
nomic  use  and  management  of  all  farm  re¬ 
sources.” 

This  year  the  judges  found  that  on  all  the 
top  18  farms  —  the  three  high-scoring  farms 
in  the  six  New  England  States  —  grass  silage 
played  an  important  role  in  the  forage  pro¬ 
grams.  Grass  silage  is  fast  becoming  a  “must” 
for  the  modern  dairy  operation.  Heavy  use  of 
lime  and  fertilizer  paid  off  handsomely  for 
these  18  farmers.  For  every  pound  of  plant 
food  used  other  than  cow  manure,  23  pounds 
of  milk  were  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
every  pound  of  grain  fed  only  3.6  pounds  of 
milk  were  produced. 

In  the  long  run  it  makes  little  difference 
who  is  chosen  as  sweepstakes  winner  in  the 
competition  for  the  best  forage  program.  Every 
farmer  who  enters  is  a  winner  in  the  sense  that 
he  does  a  better  job  of  forage  production  and 
learns  a  great  deal  in  the  doing. 

Again  in  1956,  New  England  dairymen  have 
found  that  there  is  “Gold  in  Green  Pastures.” 


“Never  Underestimate  .  . 

IT  may  have  been  a  short-lived  victory,  but 
it  was  worth  every  ounce  of  effort  that  was 
put  into  it. 

For  four  years  now,  Long  Island  potato  farm¬ 
ers  have  lost  money  on  their  crop.  Early  last 
month,  prices  began  to  drop  sharply.  From  the 
early  top  of  $6.00  per  100  pounds,  the  price  had 
plunged  to  $1.35  for  Katahdins  and  $1.00  for 
Cobblers,  and  there  was  concern  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  had  not  yet  been  reached.  Cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  admittedly  $2.00  per  100  pounds. 

The  menfolk  had  had  several  meetings  but 
no  unanimous  course  of  action  could  be  agreed 
upon.  So  their  wives  took  up  the  cudgels  and 
—  at  least  in  Suffolk  County  —  the  rest  is 
history. 

Within  24  hours,  a  small  gathering  in  a  farm 
home  had  grown  to  women’s  picket  lines  in 
front  of  practically  every  potato  warehouse  in 
the  area.  Trucks  could  not,  and  would  not, 
dent  the  line,  and  after  three  days  of  picket¬ 
ing  around  the  clock,  plus  negotiations  with 
the  dealer  groups,  a  price  of  $2.00  for 
Katahdins  and  $1.75  for  Cobblers  was  agreed 
upon.  As  a  result,  potato  prices  in  New  Jersey 


and  Pennsylvania  firmed  and  increased. 

These  prices  held  for  10  days  and  then  the 
dealers  claimed  they  would  have  to  drop  the 
price  25  cents.  Several  excuses  were  given, 
none  of  them  legitimate.  By  this  time  the  har¬ 
vest  was  in  full  swing,  encouraged  by  the  price 
stability,  and  the  women  found  themselves  up 
against  the  age-old  problem — the  rush  to  get 
to  market  regardless  of  price.  Picket  lines  were 
again  set  up  but  this  time  they  were  broken  by 
farmers’  own  trucks.  At  present  writing,  the 
price  for  Katahdins  is  $1.50,  and  the  women 
— 120  of  them  organized  as  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Long  Island  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tute  —  have  asked  the  Federal  Government  to 
set  up  a  program  whereby  potatoes  would  be 
purchased  for  distribution  abroad  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid. 

These  farm  women  may  think  that  their 
work  has  been  in  vain,  but  it  has  not.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  today’s  going  price  is  higher  than 
it  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  made  the 
fight  in  the  first  place.  Also,  they  have  learned 
that  organization  can  work  wonders.  And  the 
last  and  most  important  lesson  has  been  that 
opposition  is  not  always  from  buyers  alone.  It 
can  come  from  within  the  ranks  which  means 
that  the  ranks  must  ever  be  kept  close  and 
tight.  Actually,  the  work  of  these  good  women 
has  just  begun. 


Pie  in  the  Sky — Bad  Pie 

IN  a  recent  speech  at  Colorado  Springs,  Vice- 
president  Richard  Nixon  asserted  that  he 
foresaw  a  four-day  work  week  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Most  people  will  be  inclined  to  discount  a 
statement  like  this,  made  as  it  was  within  a 
few  weeks  before  election  and  thus  savoring 
of  political  expediency.  If,  however,  Mr.  Nixon, 
and  others,  honestly  believe  that  a  four-day 
work  week  is  really  in  the  offing,  then  it  is 
time  to  ponder  over  a  few  inescapable  conclu¬ 
sions. 

If  a  four-day  work  week,  how  soon  there¬ 
after  a  three-day  week,  then  two  days,  one  day, 
and  finally  zero?  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
six-day  week  was  an  established  custom.  The 
five-day  week  is  of  relatively  recent  vintage. 
Obviously,  the  trend  is  by  no  means  long  range 
in  nature. 

Even  at  the  present  time  with  the  40-hour, 
five-day  work  week,  which  Mr.  Nixon  appar¬ 
ently  considers  too  onerous,  there  is  deep  con¬ 
cern  as  to  how  people  spend  their  leisure 
hours.  If  our  assembly  line  is  to  become  so 
much  more  efficient  that  people  will  spend  less 
time  working  at  their  jobs,  then  it  behooves 
the  sponsors  of  a  shorter  work  week  to  set  up 
some  plan  to  keep  people  engaged  in  some 
ether  worthwhile  trade  or  pursuit. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  one’s  spare 
time  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  wasted  more 
often  than  it  is  utilized.  “The  devil  finds  work 
for  idle  hands”  is  fact,  not  fable,  and  the  more 
time  for  idling,  the  more  time  available  for 
trouble  and  degeneration. 

According  to  the  Good  Book,  one  day  out  of 
every  seven  was  set  aside  for  rest.  That  rule, 
followed  down  through  the  centuries,  has 
proven  quite  successful.  The  fact  that  our 
twentieth  century  provides  facilities  with  which 
to  accomplish  more  work  in  less  time  is  no 
reason  for  squandering  the  saved  time  wholly 
on  relaxation  and  pleasure.  A  more  gainful 
alternative  needs  to  be  provided  before  more 
time  is  given  to  idle  hands  for  more  mischief. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of 
the  sea.”  —  Psa.  93:4. 

A  killing  frost  hit  the  Northeast  the  night  of 
September  20.  The  following  morning  there  was 
snow  in  northern  Vermont,  western  Pennsylvania 
and  western  and  northern  New  York.  There  was 
not  much  to  1956’s  growing  season  —  less  than 
120  days. 

Victor  Piecyk  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  found  a  bull 
moose  grazing  in  his  garden  one  morning  last 
month.  The  rest  of  the  herd  has  not  yet  been 
located  within  the  limits  of  Windham  County. 
Matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  first  bull  moose  in 
Connecticut  in  100  years. 
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ONE  TUBE  OF  TARGOT® 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

with  each  five  purchased 


Right  now  your  dealer  is  making  a  special  offer  that  will 
help  you  blast  mastitis— and  save  you  money  at  the  same 

time! 

He  will  give  you  one  free  tube  of  TARGOT  with  each 
five  tubes  you  purchase. 

This  offer  is  limited  so  get  your  supply  of  TARGOT 
today  to  have  on  hand  for  immediate  use  when  your  strip 
cup  says  “Mastitis.” 

Most  mastitis  “flare-ups”  occur  from  now  on  when 
cows  are  freshening  and  are  back  in  the  stanchions  for 
the  winter  months. 

Many  good  dairymen  who  have  one  or  two  cows  with 
a  tendency  toward  mastitis  infuse  each  quarter  with 
TARGOT  while  the  cow  is  dry  as  a  valuable  precaution. 


This  special  FREE  TARGOT  offer  is  being  featured 
by  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer  right  now . 
Get  yours  today. 


TARGOT  contains  4  powerful  antibiotics  to 
fight  mastitis-causing  organisms  —  wonder¬ 
working  AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline, 
Penicillin,  Neomycin  and  Dihydrostreptomycin. 

TARGOT  is  stronger  —  but  gentle. 

TARGOT  helps  save  udder  tissue  and  gets  the 
cow  back  on  the  milking  line  faster. 


Get  yours  and  save  while  this  limited  offer  is  in  effect! 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION  I  AMERICAN  CV  AN  AMI  O  COMPANY  j  30  rockefeller  plaza,  newyork  20,  N.  Y< 
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Increase  profits 


Beacon 

Sodium  Propionate 
Mixture 


Even  a  mild  case  of  Ketosis  usually  costs  1000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  losses  up  to  4000  lbs.  are  not  uncommon.  The  best,  high 
producing  cows  are  most  susceptible.  This  expensive  trouble 
can  be  prevented  for  only  13c  per  cow  per  day.  Beacon  Sodium 
Propionate  Mixture  is  fed  for  the  6  week  period  following  calving. 
It  seldom  fails.  Write  Beacon  at  Cayuga  for  complete  data 
or  see  your  Beacon  dealer. 


MILK  FEVER 


Beacon 

Be-Co-D 


COSTLY  TREATMENT?— LOSS  OF  MILK? 

Prevent  Milk  Fever  for  63c  per  day  (7  days) 


Research  has  found  a  way  to  prevent  Milk  Fever  with  large! 
tdoses  of  Vitamin  D.  The  prescribed  amount  for  one  cow 
fComes  in  a  50  lb.  bag  of  Beacon  Be-Co-D.  Eight  pounds  per; 
'day  is  fed  from  the  5th  to  7th  day  before  calving.  Note  this  is1 
<a  preventive  treatment .  .  .  not  for  after  symptoms  appear.  It 
(is  so  economical  and  effective,  Be-Co-D  should  be  fed  to  all 
1 susceptible  cows.  Complete  directions  are  on  the  tag.  Ask 
'your  Beacon  dealer. 


Beacon  dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


iTHE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL  •  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT?  & 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


rors 


UNITE 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  100,  $8.00;  50,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PRESS,  MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


Make  your  own  AIRCRAFT  STARTERS 

conversion 

for  loading  hay,  wagon 
unloaders,  pulling  stumps, 
stretching  fence  or  mov¬ 
ing  heavy  objects — 1001 
uses  at  home,  farm  or 
factory.  Operates  on  6  to 
32  volts  or  manually. 
Has  built-in  reduction 
gear  (140  to  1)  and 
clutch.  High  torque,  low 
speed.  Made  by  Bendix 
at  many  times  this  price. 
F.0.13.  York  CM  Oft 
(wght,  42  lbs.).. 


Cat.  —  1000’s  i 

BIG  BARGAINS  Aul' 


KARL  0RT,  Dept.  RN9,  YORK,  PA. 


1  Save  Hundreds  When  You  Buy... 

Costs  are  Sow  Save  V3  on  Fuel  Costs -Save  on  Upkeep! 

SzilS'  s««  $7CA## 

from  your  nearby  .t®  311 

Ford  Tractor  and 

Implement  J  I  PER  YEA 

Dealer 


FORDSON 

MAJOR 

DIESEL 

TRACTOR 
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At  the  1956  N.  Y.  State  Fair 


The  weather  for  the  110th  annual 
New  York  State  Fair  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 
held  at  the  fairgrounds  north  of 
Syracuse,  Sept.  1-8,  was  not  ideal. 
Rain  fell  on  three  days;  on  others 
it  was  hot  and  humid.  Attendance 
fell  to  369,864  from  last  year’s 
453,453.  Lower  farm  income  was  also 
given  as  a  reason  for  the  fall-off 
attendance,  and  it  was  further  said 
that  disruptions  in  electric  service 
and  in  plans  for  half-fare  admissions 
resulted  in  dissatisfaction.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  unpleasant  weather  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  reason  for  reduced  in¬ 
terest.  One  visitor  said,  “There  is 
more  to  see  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  but  with  Saturday’s  rain  they 
just  did  not  get  away  to  a  good 
start.” 

There  was  less  of  one  item  to  see 
this  year.  Farm  machinery  was  hard- 


McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
premier  Guernsey  breeder  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair,  showed  this  first-prize 
three-female  group. 

ly  shown  at  all.  A  few  dealers  did 
present  displays,  and  these  attracted 
much  interest.  Some  farmers  ex¬ 
pressed  the  feeling  that  these  deal¬ 
ers  showed  faith  in  New  York  State 
agriculture.  Milk  was  available  prac¬ 
tically  everywhere  on  the  grounds, 
and  bulk  milk  tanks  were  featured 
in  the  dairy  building.  Conservation 
— “Today’s  Resources  are  Tomorow’s 
Heritage” —  was  the  theme  of  the 
Fair. 

The  livestock  show  was  not  quite 
as  big  as  last  year.  In  all  some  2,635 
large  farm  animals  were  shown  in 
open  classes;  622  were  shown  in  4-H 
and  FFA  competition.  Samuel  Slack 
was  general  superintendent  of  the 
cattle  department;  Myron  Lacy  as¬ 
sisted  with  beef  and  Harry  Ainslie 
with  dairy  cattle.  George  Wellington 
directed  the  sheep  and  swine  classes 
with  the  assistance  of  Robert  Carter 
and  Frank  Wiley.  Lester  Gi'eene  was 
superintendent  of  the  draft  horse 
show.  Robert  Harris  handled  goats. 

Dairy  Cattle 

In  the  excellent  Holstein  classes, 
in  which  387  animals  were  shown, 
A.  C.  Thompson,  Elgin,  Ill.,  selected 
the  following  winners:  Bulls — junior 
calf  (jr.  cf.)  and  jr.  champion,  Piney- 
hill  Farms,  Washington,  N.  J.;  jr. 
yearling  (yr.),  Lawara  Fai’ms,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y.;  senior  (sr.)  yr., 
Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga;  two- 


year-old  (2-yr.),  I.  U.  Scott  &  Sons, 
Hamilton;  aged,  sr.  and  grand  (gr.) 
champion  (ch.),  Alson  D.  Weller  & 
Son,  Lowville.  Females — jr.  cf.,  jr. 
get  of  sire,  Alson  D.  Weller;  sr.  cf., 
Pineyhill  Farms;  jr.  yr.,  2-yr.,  dry 
cow  (d.  c.)  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  best  three 
females  (b.  3f.),  sr.  get  of  sire,  pro¬ 
duce  of  dam  (p.  d.),  &  premier 
breeder  (p.  b.),  Harden  Farms,  Cam¬ 
den;  3-yr.  &  dairy  herd  (d.  h.),  Free- 
baer  Farms,  Fort  Plain;  4-yr.,  James 
Tuchrello  &  Sons,  So.  Lima;  five-year- 
old  &  over,  (5-yr.),  J.  N.  Earnshaw, 
Dimock,  Pa.;  best  udder  (b.  u.),  Paul 
Rosenthal,  Pine  Plains;  best  N.  Y. 
county  or  district  herd,  Oneida  Co. 

Farmers  showed  184  outstanding 
Guernseys  before  Judge  H.  A.  Her¬ 
man,  Columbia,  Mo.,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  first  placings:  Bulls — cf.  &  jr.  yr., 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland;  sr.  yr.  & 
ji\  ch.,  Lake  Louise  Farm,  Dallas, 
Pa.;  2-yr.,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  Greystone 
Farm,  Auburn;  aged,  Grayce  Farms, 
Dalton,  Pa.  Females — jr.  cf.,  Bain 
Ridge  Farm,  Francestown,  N.  H.;  sr. 
cf.,  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  jr.  get, 
2-yr.,  5-yr.,  b.  3  f.,  and  p.  b.,  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms;  4-yr.,  Woodacres 
Farms,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  d.  c.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  and  sr.  get,  Grayce  Farms;  5- 
yr.,  Lake  Louise  Farm;  d.  h.,  b.  u., 
p.  d.,  Henry  Christal,  Yorktown 


J.  M.  and  H.  M.  White,  Marathon, 
N.  Y.,  showed  the  grand  champion 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull  at  the  1956 
N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

Heights;  best  district  herd,  Finger 
Lakes  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn. 

Much  quality  was  evident  in  the 
173  head  of  Jerseys  shown  before 
Judge  George  Harris  of  Carrollton, 
Ky.,  for  the  following  top  selections: 
Bulls — cf.  &  jr.  ch.,  Harmony  Farms, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  jr.  yr.,  Grassland 
Jersey  Farm,  Meredith;  sr.  yr., 
Robert  Geneway,  No.  Bangor;  3-yr., 
aged,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  Judson  Payne, 
East  Schodack.  Females  —  jr.  cf., 
Grassland  Jersey  Farm;  sr.  cf.,  sr. 
yr.,  &  jr.  ch.,  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake 
Placid;  jr.  yr.,  jr.  get,  4-yr.,  d.  e., 
5-yr.,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  d.  h.,  b.  3  f.,  p.  d., 
&  p.  b.,  Harmony  Farms;  2-yr.,  & 
b.  u.,  E.  L.  Wetzel,  Waco,  Tex.;  3-yr., 
Sunset  Hill  Farm,  Marion;  sr.  get, 
Silver  Spring  Farms,  Syracuse;  best 
district  herd,  Central  N.  Y.  Jersey 
Club. 

Judge  Fordyce  Ely  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  selected  these  top  animals 
among  the  179  fine  Ayrshires  shown 
in  the  open  classes:  Bulls — cf.,  Mea- 
dowcroft  Farms,  Granby,  Mass.;  jr. 
yr.,  Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester; 
sr.  yr.  &  sr.  ch.,  Diamonddale  Farm, 
Ft.  Covington;  2-yr.,  aged,  sr.  &  gr. 

(Continued  on  Page  634) 


In  the  horse-pulling  contests  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Francis  Bough  and  his 
team  from  Port  Byron  took  the  under-3, 000-pound  ribbon,  Donald  Newman 
from  Hancock  won  the  3, 000-3, 400-pouwd  class,  and  Harold  Daniels , 
Newark  Valley,  captured  the  championship  in  the  over-3, 400-pound  class . 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  COLUMBIA  SHEEP 


S  II  O  W  and  SALE 
KENTON,  OHIO 
OCTOBER  26  and  27,  1956 
Show  9:00  A.  M.  October  26 
Banquet  7:00  P.  M.  October  26 
Sale  1:00  P.  M.  October  27 
Offering  200  Head 
Stud  Rams  and  Stud  Ewes 
The  Tops  from  the  Breeders 
Coast  to  Coast 

For  catalog,  hotel  reservation  or  further 
information  write  — 


CLYDE  PERKINS,  Chairman 


LEXINGTON,  OHIO 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
All  Ages  —  30  lbs.  to  275  lbs.  Also  Bred  Gilts, 
Baby  Pigs.  Large  Herd,  All  Pure  Breds. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 


-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  OPEN  GILTS - 

AND  SERVICE  AGE  BOARS 
Also  WEANLING  PIGS.  Both  Sexes,  Unrelated 
Bloodlines.  JOHN  BLIEK  AND  SONS, 

WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since _ 1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125, _ R.  D.  3, _ APOLLO,  PENNA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


TAMWORTHS:  10  Wks.  Old,  Registered  or  Unregis¬ 
tered.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  *  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y 


•  THE  HOME  of  CHAMPION  DUROCS  • 

SPRING. BOARS  and  GILTS.  Sired  by  Marcy  quality 
1956  and  Proud  Master  Ace  the  1953-54  N.  Y. 
Champion.  EDGAR  C.  ANGLE,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS:  FOR  SALE 


N.  Z.  White  Does  and  Bucks,  6  months  old,  $4.00  ea. 
F.  O.  B.  PETER  J.  FLINN. 

160  ONTARIO  ST., _  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds, BreedingandCare,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rxghtl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’ N.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


SHEEP 


Third  Annual  Eastern  Suffolk 

Bred  Ewe  Sale 

Saturday,  October  20,  1956 

4-H  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIRGROUNDS, 
SYRACUSE 


50  Choice  Ewes  50 

FROM  THE  EAST'S 
GREATEST  SUFFOLK  FLOCKS. 
BOOSTER  SUPPER  FRIDAY  6:00  P.  M. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
MAIL  BIDS  TO 

Sec:  Roy  G.  Pcivy 

HIGH  LOW  FARM 
Chester,  Conn. 


CHEVIOTS 

Unregistered  Ewes 
$25  each 
Registered  Ewes 
$50  up 

Also  a  Few  Choice  Rams 

LEESOME  FARM 

THOMAS  L.  &  FRANCES  C.  KING, 
WHITEHOUSE  STATION,  NEW  JERSEY 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS, 

M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt..  OREFIELD,  PENNA. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP:  PURE  BRED  and  GRADES 
Good  Breeding  Stock.  150  to  Choose  From. 

M.  W.  DONNELLY.  "BRAEMOOR” 

R.  D.  I,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Goshen  929 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  RAMS  &  EWES 
—  Best  Blood  Lines  and  Top  Show  Ring  — 
BASSETT DALE  FARM 
 Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N«sr0„"eCIit"!tpe,nmrn 


SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
_ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


BOXERS  OR  CHIHUAHUAS 


AKC  Registered.  Delivered  By  Railway  Express. 
AROLA  KENNELS.  R.  D.  2,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Collies,  Toy  Fox  Terriers,  Chihuahuas. 
Reasonable.  SMITH  KENNELS,  Summerville,  Pa. 


FOR  A  “REAL”  DOG  GET  YOUR  ENGLISH  SHEP- 
HERD  PUPPY  from  Julia  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
AFGHAN  PUPPIES:  Born  May  15th  from  Vaz’s 
Grey  Gregor  and  imported  international  champion 
Elaine  von  Wassenaer,  AKC  registered,  innoculated. 

ELLIS  FARM,  EAST  BARNARD,  R.  F.  D. 
SO.  ROYALTON,  VT.,  So.  Royalton  3-6271 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 


NICE  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $17.50  & 
Up.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  V  A. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


- FOR  SALE:  BEAGLE  RABBIT  HOUNDS - 

PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY.  PENNA. 


PUPS 
W.  E.  YODEN 


A.K.C.  ST.  BERNARDS  - 

STOCK  •  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone424-M 


Championsired  Beagles,  Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
Bred  females  and  3  Beagles  at  stud  including  champion 
Lawson’s  Kenneis,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Clyde  5083 


REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD,  Black  &  Tan  Pups. 

Reasonable.  CLARK’S  KENNELS,  Pickle  Hill,  Rd. 
MANSFIELD.  PENNA. _ Telephone  807-R-I4 


BEEF  CATTLE 


—REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAM- 
PUREBRED  YEARLING  RAM  (Small) 

A.  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


BUY  HIGH  GRADE  KARAKULS.  Owner  Selling 
Property  and  live  stock.  EASTERN  KARAKUL 
SHEEP  FARM,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


TOP  QUALITY  MONTADALE  SHEEP 


POLLED  SHORTHORNS  and  WELSH  PONIES 
GRAZING  FIELDS,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


OUTSTANDING  LAMB  and  WOOL  PRODUCERS 
M.  S.  BOOKSTAVER,  R.  2,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  REGISTERED  DORSET  EWE 
YEARLINGS  and  LAMBS.  Price  $50  and  $30. 

AT  THE  FARM.  INVITE  INSPECTION. 
GLENN  A.  BASS.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  THREE  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
RAMS.  One  to  Four  Years  —  $50.00  Each. 
MRS.  J.  WRIGHT  BROWN. 

HILLA  N  DALE  FARM,  _ RED  _B  ANK,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Foundation  Flock  of  Southdown  Ewes. 
10  Ewes,  I  Ram,  nice  type  at  very  reasonable  price. 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


YEARLING  EWES 


Two  good  yearling  rams,  fine  ewe  and  ram  lambs. 
Our  flock  produced  the  1956  New  York  State  Fair 
grand  champion  fleece.  Flock  average  is  13  pounds. 
FRED  H.  ZAUTNER,  Rt.  II,  BREWERTON,  N.Y. 


•Registered  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes1 


TOP  QUALITY 


Prolific,  Fastest  Weight  Gainers  on  Grain  or  Grass. 

ORDER  SOON  IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST. 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET,  OVID,  NEW  YORK 

PHONE:  LODI  29  R 

Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS  HEIFERS 

19  YEARLING  GRADE  ANGUS 
OPEN  HEIFERS. 
Excellent  Foundation  Stock. 
IROQUOIS  FARM 
Cooperstown,  New  York. 


WE  WILL  HAVE  450  HEREFORD  FEEDEI 

CALVES  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  — 
For  November  1st  Delivery. 

Many  of  these  calves  are  from  artificial! 
bred  cows  and  sired  by  high  rate  of  gai 
bulls.  Our  breeding  program  is  under  di 
rect  Cornell  supervision. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
 Telephone  218 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


FEW  GRADE  ANGUS  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Due  Next  May  At  Practicably  Beef  Prices. 

DE  ALTON  RIDINGS, _ CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MA  R  Y  LA  N  D 
For  Sale:  FOUNDATION  FLOCK  OF  REGTST ERED 
DORSET  EWES.  Nice  type,  a  bargain  at  price  quoted. 
TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


Immediate  Dispersal  Of 

Entire  Registered  Aberdeen  Angus  herd.  Cows  with 
calves  at  side;  also  many  steers  and  heifers.  Priced 
to  sell  quickly.  Come  and  see  this  top  quality  herd. 
FAYETTE  EVANS,  FORT  ANN,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  4910  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Home  ol  Champion  Bloodlines  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

Our  herd  contains  many  champions  from  the 
1955  and  1956  State  Fairs  and  has  been  improved 
by  imports  from  Scotland  and  Canada.  We  have 
a  choice  selection  of  gilts  and  boars  from  these 
champions.  We  also  have  some  fine  service 
boars  to  offer.  Visit  or  write  us. 

We  are  now  importing  the  best  Large  White 
Boars  and  Gilts  we  can  locate  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  England.  These  will  be  offered  at 
our  great  Importation  Sale  this  coming  Spring. 


Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Mgr. 
BOX  266 


Tel.  FAirview  5-4295 
HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING 

TO  NY  ABC  SIRES 
OF  YOUR  CHOICE! 


Y es,  thanks  to  modern  scientific  development,  careful  research,  and  exten¬ 
sive  field  testing,  frozen  semen  from  most  NY  ABC  sires  (and  some  others) 
of  your  choice  can  now  be  ordered  under  the  new 


NYABC  Planned  Mating  Service 

Available  at  extra  cost  from  sires  in  these  breeds: 

•  Holstein  •Guernsey  •Jersey  •Ayrshire 

•  Brown  Swiss  •  Milking  Shorthorn  •  Hereford  •  Beef  Shorthorn 


*  Naturally,  your  regular  artificial  breeding  service  will  continue  at  its 
usual  low  cost  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont. 


Your  NYABC  technician  has  a  list  of  sires  currently  available  for  Planned 
Mating,  as  well  as  full  information  about  procedures  and  costs. 

Why  not  call  him  today? 


New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


Box  528 


Ithaca,  New  York 


Complete  Guaranteed  Dispersion  of  the  Alimar 
Farms  Herd  of  Registered  Aderdeen-Angus  Cattle 

SELLING  12  BULLS  •  124  FEMALES 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  19th  1956  —  11:00  A.  M. 
At  the  Farm  near  SYBERTSV I LLE,  PENNA. 

7  Miles  Northwest  of  Hazleton  on  Rt.  29 
Here’s  an  opportunity  to  get  top  quality 
breeding  stock  —  don’t  miss  it! 

TWO  EXCELLENT  PROVEN  HERD  SIRES: 
EILEENMERE  1064th,  American  Futur.ty 
Grand  Champion  and  one  of  the  nation’s 
recognized  great  breeding  sons  of  the 
International  Grand  Champion,  “Eileenmere 
500”. 

ALIMERE  19th,  powerful  grandson  of  the 
“wonder”  bull,  Eileenmere  487. 

Their  Get  and  Service  heavily  featured  in 
the  sale. 

10  EXCELLENT  YOUNG  HERD  BULL 
PROSPECTS 

124  FEMALES  —  Excellent  individuals,  cor¬ 
rect  pedigrees,  preferred  families  such  as 
Chimera,  Edwina,  Eline,  Tolan  Blackcap 
Missie,  El-Jon  Erianna,  Blackcap  Bessie  (7 
of  them  with  Blackcap  Bessie  23rd  of  Page 
the  International  Grand  Champ  on,  still 
appearing  in  three  of  the  tabulations). 
THE  HERD  CERTIFIED  BRUCELLOSIS 
FREE  AND  T.  B.  ACCREDITED 
AUCTIONEERS  — 

Ham  James  —  Paul  Good  —  Stan  Haworth 
Sale  Headquarters:  GUS  GENNETTI  HOTEL 
and  MOTEL,  HAZLETON,  PENNA. 
Make  hotel  reservations  through  MR. 

ARTHUR  E.  DICK,  JR.  or  direct. 
Accommodations  at  sale  headquarters  or 
nearby  motel.  For  catalog  contact  — 

Sale  Manager:  DAVE  CANNING 

CANNING  LAND  &  CATTLE  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  1115,  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 
Telephone  6-0811 

Owners:  MR.  &  MRS.  ARTHUR  E.  DICK,  Jr. 
Farm  Manager:  GEORGE  CHRISTIE 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL  for 

RAYMOND  DE  HART,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  20th  AT  NOON 
Farm  I  Mi.  S.  of  city  on  S.  Pendleton  St.  Hill 
47  COWS  and  IST-CALF  HEIFERS  — 

5  BRED  HEIFERS 

One  of  the  best  herds  selling  anywhere  this  year. 
It  has  been  on  DHI  tost  10  years.  20  cows  have 
records  above  400  F  (Actual)  and  up  to  603  Fat. 
21  are  daughters  of  top  Approved  sires.  18  are 
by  a  bull  now  being  proven.  This  is  A  FALL- 
FRESHENING  DAIRY.  29  fresh  from  late  Aug. 
through  Oct.  3  due  in  Noy.,  2  in  Dec.,  9  in 
Jan.  The  place  to  buy  money-making  Ayrshire® 

of  real  quality.  HEALTH:  Herd  T.  B.  Accred.. 
Bangs  Certified,  Calf.  Vacc.,  T.  B.  and  Blood 
Tested  and  inoculated  aaginst  shipping  fever 

within  30  days.  Fo  r  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


37TH  ALLEGANY-STEUBEN  CLUB  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  AT  12:30  P.  M 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  BATH,  N.  Y. 

25  COWS  —  20  BRED  HEIFERS  —  I  BULL 
All  females  either  fresh  or  due  soon.  They  are 
well-bred  and  have  been  carefully  selected  by 
Floyd  Loper.  They  are  young,  have  good  udders, 
and  will  make  a  lot  of  4%  milk.  “No  Lemons.” 
HEALTH:  Majority  Bangs  Accred.,  Calf.  Vacc., 
tested  for  T.B.  and  Bangs  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days.  Nearly  All 
Eligible  for  An/  State! 

For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER.  Sale  Manager, 
BRANDON.  VERMONT 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  JAMES  S.  WALTON,  NINEVEH,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  at  12:30  P.  M. 

Farm  Is  Six  Miles  South  of  Aftcn,  N.  Y. 

A  TOP  PRODUCTION  HERD 
First  2  H.  T.  Avgs.  —  starting  with  Ist-calf 
heifers  —  on  2x  milking,  M.  E.  are: 

9931  lbs.  Milk  4:5%  443  lbs.  Fat 
10748  lbs.  Milk  4.5%  484  lbs.  Fat 
Herd  includes  18  COWS,  8  BRED  HEIFERS, 
9  HEIFER  CALVES  and  I  BULL  CALF.  This 
is  a  fall-freshening  dairy  of  top-quality  and 
mostly  “Ledo”  breeding.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B. 
Accred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calf.  Vacc.,  T.B.  and 
Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping 
fever  within  30  days  of  sale.  For  catalog  write: 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON  VT. 


FACTS  OfJ 

GUERNSEY  PROFITS 


Your  future  is  unlimited,  with  the  Guernsey  breed! 
Write  today  for  valuable  free  information  on 
Guernseys  —  including  hints  for  starting  your  own 
profitable  business,  producing  and  selling  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
641  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEXICAN  BURROS 


$98.00 


- -  POLLED  SHORTHORNS  - 

2  COWS,  2  HEIFERS  bred  to  sen  of  Int.  Ch.  cow  of 
1951,  I  HEIFER  CALF,  I  BLOCKY  BULL  CALF. 
GRAZING  FIELDS,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 

Dutchess  County,  New  York 

Aberdeen  Angus 
Breeders  Sale 

OCT.  13,  1956  •  1:00  P.  M.  E.  S.T. 

BEN  TULLOCH  FARM 
Millbrook,  New  York 
SELLING 

50  —  Foundation  Females  —  SO 

75%  of  these  heifers  are  daughters 
or  grand  daughters  of  international 
champion  hulls.  80%  of  the  bred 
heifers  sell  safe  in  calf  to  inter¬ 
national  champion  bulls  or  sons  of 
international  champions. 

For  Catalog  or  Information  Write: 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ABERDEEN 
ANGUS  BREEDERS  ASSN. 


Rhinebeck,  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


-  DUE  TO  DEATH  - — 

HERD  TO  SELL  TO  ONE  BUYER 
32  head  all  to  freshen  Fall  and  Winter  —  $175  each. 
WARD  YOUNG  ESTATE 

SPRINGVILLE,  SUSQUEHANNA  CO.,  PENNA. 


Saddle  and  Bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $120  up;  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER, 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 

You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Send  for  free  copy  monthly  magazine  and  infor- 
mation.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  M-21,  Mo. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 

N.  B.  C.  Registered.  Good  Healthy  Prolific  Stock. 
All  ages.  Priced  very  reasonable.  Free  literature. 
JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 


October  6,  1956 
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WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 

WILL  NOT  DO! 


for  the  small,  medium, 

LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  Is 
a  fast  difference  In  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  “built  in”  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
YV.  s.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003'  F, 

Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds  up”  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  “ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  WT.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice, 

_  (DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 

MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW. -magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  Its  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
*  squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and.  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days.  then,  if  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 


PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-M  Rochelle,  III. 

OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  ana 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast.  Anothei 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  tol- 
lowing  wrong* 1  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan  s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pam-reliev- 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  find  pains.  2.  bv  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  then 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 

work.  Enjoy  agood  night's  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 


Pleasure  in  Wool  Blankets  and  Their  Care 


Beautiful  blankets  deserve  lovely  care  as  shown  as  the  pleased  homemaker 
takes  out  all-wool  bedding  for  the  coming  Winter.  Zippered  plastic  bags 
provide  safe,  easy  storage  besides  an  all-year-round  convenience:  when 
the  woolens  come  out  the  cottons  can  go  in.  The  large  plaid  pattern  on 
blanket  shown  above  is  St.  Mary’s  “Brentwood.” 


My  Freezer  to  the  Rescue— Again 


When  word  came  from  my  brother 
in  the  Navy  that  he  and  his  family 
were  going  to  stop  and  visit  us  for  a 
day  or  two  on  their  way  westward 
to  new  duty  in  Japan,  we  were  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  thought  of  seeing  them 
again  for  what  would  be  the  last 
time  in  two  years  or  more. 

Yet  when  I  got  to  thinking  about 
feeding  five  extra  people  without 
knowing  just  when  they  would  ar¬ 
rive  and  how  long  they  would  stay, 
I  was  worried!  I  didn’t  want  to  be 
cooking  the  whole  time  they  were 
here. 

So,  looking  into  my  crystal  ball, 

I  decided  to  turn  to  my  trusty 
freezer  to  rescue  me  again.  I  plan¬ 
ned  two  breakfasts,  two  lunches  (one 
here,  and  one  for  them  to  take  on 
the  road)  and  two  dinners.  And  it 
happened  I  was  very  nearly  right; 
instead  of  one  of  the  dinners,,  it 
turned  out  to  be  an  early  morning 
snack  —  3:15  a.  m.  early  morning! 

Fortunately,  with  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  guests’  arrival,  I  prepared 
dishes  as  I  had  time  and  stored 
them  in  the  freezer.  These  were 
Raspberry  Sauce,  Pie  Crust,  Coffee 
Cake,  Sliced  Roast  Meat  for  Sand¬ 
wiches,  Lasagne  Sauce,  French  Bread 


Rolls,  and  Cookies.  (My  freezer  al¬ 
ready  held  raw  rhubarb,  apple  sauce, 
ham  slices,  green  beans,  pie  cherries, 
peaches,  strawberries  and  ice  cream.) 

When  they  finally  drove  in  at  3:15 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  it  was  no  trick 
to  make  a  pot  of  cocoa  which  I 
served  with  cookies  from  the  freezer. 
Sunday  breakfast  and  lunch  were 
simple. 

For  dinner  that  night,  the  only 
work  required  was  to  thaw  the  freez¬ 
er  items,  (baked  ham  slices,  green 
beans  with  almonds)  put  the  lasagne 
together  and  bake  it,  mix  the  salad 
and  heat  the  rolls.  Dinner  for  nine 
people  in  one  hour?  Yes,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble,  and  what’s  more,  it’s  easy  and 
it’s  good! 

The  second  day’s  breakfast  was 
easy  and  the  coffee  cake  out  of  the 
freezer,  heated  while  bacon  and  eggs 
were  cooking,  added  a  special  touch. 
The  picnic  lunch  for  the  travellers 
to  take  along  was  simple  with  sliced 
roast  beef  for  sandwiches  and  the 
second  package  of  cookies  from  the 
freezer.  A  successful  and  easy  week¬ 
end?  Yes,  for  hostess  and  guests 
alike.  Marcia  T.  Schuster 

Ohio 


One  of  the  most  important  house¬ 
hold  tasks  is  the  care  of  fine  all- 
wool  blankets.  One  manufacturer  of 
all-wool  blankets  for  more  than  100 
years  says  that  best  results  with  old 
or  new  woolen  blankets  come  with 
handwashing  them  in  lukewarm 
water,  using  a  mild  soap,  with  the 
same  temperature  of  water  for  rins¬ 
ing.  Change  the  rinse  water  so  the 
blankets  go  through  clean,  warm 
water  three  times  after  the  sudsing. 

The  way  to  get  all-wool  blankets 
clean  and  prevent  shrinkage  or 
other  damage  is  to  wash  one  blanket 
at  a  time.  Make  a  good  suds  in  the 
wash  tub;  use  plenty  of  pure  soap 
and  warm  water;  press  the  blanket 
down  into  the  suds.  Don’t  scrub  it. 
Press  it  gently  up  and  down.  Don‘t 
wring  it  out;  this  ruins  wool.  When 
the  water  is  dirty,  drain  it  off.  Fill 
the  tub  with  clean  warm  water; 
press  the  blanket  up  and  down,  turn¬ 
ing  it  several  times.  Drain  off  the 
rinse  water.  Then  repeat  this  two 
more  times  until  the  rinse  water 
stays  clean. 

Drain  off  the  final  rinse  water; 
press  as  much  water  as  possible  out 
with  your  hands.  Then  hang  the 
blanket  up,  over  two  clotheslines 
stretched  side  by  side  about  one  foot 
apart,  in  the  shady  part  of  the  yard, 
or  in  the  basement.  Don’t  use  clothes¬ 
pins.  Let  the  blanket  drip.  Shake  it 
occasionally.  When  the  blanket  is 
nearly  dry,  brush  it  both  down  and 
across,  with  a  clean  whiskbroom. 
Smooth  the  binding  back  into  shape 
with  your  hands. 

When  the  blanket  is  thoroughly 
dry,  fold  it  and  place  in  a  plastic 
zipper  bag,  or  the  blanket  box,  until 
ready  to  be  used.  Wrap  the  box  with 
heavy  newspaper  or  brown  paper, 
and  seal  with  gummed  paper  tape. 
Store  in  a  closet  away  from  any  hot 
pipes  or  other  heat. 

Many  fine  laundries  are  members 
of  an  institute  which  guarantees 
successful  laundering  of  woolen 
blankets.  Also  good  dry  cleaners 
know  how  to  clean  your  precious  all- 
wool  blankets  so  they  look  new. 

Florence  Brobeck 


Firmament 

When  the  air  is  clear  as  crystal, 
and  the  horizons  stretch  clean  and 
far,  the  sky  vaults  higher  than 
ever.  We  are  then  reminded  of  the 
character  of  The  Lord  in  the  play 
“Green  Pastures.”  The  endearing 
Lord,  shaking  off  his  troubles  with 
his  sinful  people,  suddenly  becomes 
filled  with  joyous  forgiveness,  cry¬ 
ing:  “Let  there  be  firmament;  lots  of 
firmament!”  And  there  was  firma¬ 
ment.  And  there  is  still  lots  of  it  to 
see  on  every  shining  day.  p.  s. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Thrifty  Sewing 


8314.  Just  a  yard  of  54- 
inch  fabric  for  each 
item  of  this  handsome 
pair.  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  ^ 
16,  18,  20.  25  cents. 


8343.  Another  one  yard 
beauty!  Practical  bib 
apron  from  a  yard  of 
gay  fabric.  39-in.  Nice 
shower  gift.  Sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42. 
25  cents. 
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l39  INCH, 


8415.  Look  your  love¬ 
liest  for  special  dress- 
up  in  this  becoming 
style;  flowing  lines,  ex¬ 
citing  detail.  Sizes  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46.  Size  34,  short 
sleeve,  4%  yds.,  35-in.; 
yoke,  %  yd.  25  cents. 


8420  &  8421.  Pretty 
collared  frocks  in  the 
popular  look-alike  fash¬ 
ion.  8420  is  in  sizes 
11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18. 

Size  12,  3%  yds.,  45- 
in.  %  yd.  contrast. 

8421  is  in  sizes  3,  4,  5, 

6,  7,  8  years.  Size  4, 

1%  yds.,  45-in.;  V4  yd. 
contrast.  Two  patterns, 

8308  7  "  T*>||*  25  cents  each. 

12'/2-26'/j  I  /  )/ 

8308.  Striking  contrast,  sets  off  this  smart,  grace¬ 
ful  classic.  Special  design  for  the  not-so-tall 
woman.  Sizes  1214,  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%, 

24%,  26%.  Size  14%,  short  sleeve,  4%  yds.,  35-in. 

3A  yd.  contrast.  25  cents. 

With  your  pattern  order  send  another  25  cents 
for  your  copy  of  our  Fall  and  Winter  ’56 
pattern  book,  Basic  FASHION.  Gift  pattex-n  printed  inside. 

Please  print  your  name  and  full  address  right  on  your  order  for  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes.  Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  Yoi’k  1,  N.  Y. 


8415 

32-46 


Our  Handcraft  ■  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

This  ends  the  summer  garden  items  until  next  April.  Meanwhile  handcraft  and  hobby 
items  will  appear.  If  your  1956  garden  item  was  not  printed,  please  sent  it  again  next  early 
March,  marked  REPEAT,  for  first  attentnon  here.  P.  S.] 


Will  send  African  violet  and  gloxinia 
leaves  for  various  house  plants,  outdoor 
flowers,  or  a  flowering  maple.  —  Mrs.  C.  F. 
K.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  tulip  and  glad  bulbs:  can  send 
“National  Geographies”  (magazine)  or  but¬ 
tons,  etc.  Mrs.  A.  R.  W.,  New  York. 


What  would  you  like  beside  my  African 
violets  for  your  print  feed  bags?  —  Mrs. 
D.  B.  W.,  Massachusetts. 


I’d  like  small  rooted  sourwood  tree  (often 
called  lemon  tree;  it  has  white  “bells”  in 
Spring) ;  can  send  small  rooted  mountain 

October  6,  1956 


ash,  garden  plants,  rose  roots  or  crochet 
work.  —  M.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


Have  seeds  and  leaves  of  gloxinia  and 
lady  slipper  (mixed  colors)  to  send  for  print 
or  bordered  feed  bags.  —  A.  G.,  New  York. 


As  long  as  they  last  I  will  send  one  potted 
dougle  white  African  vrnlet,  one  started 
African  violet  (my  own  choice),  also  two 
leaves  from  two  different  double  violets,  for 
four  print  feed  bags,  all  alike  preferably. 
—  C.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  African  violets,  shrubs  or  other 
plants  I  may  have  for  your  odd  dolls  or 
buttons.  —  M.  J.  S.,  New  York. 


Her  hobbies  are  sewing  and  cooking 


Young  Mother  Enters  State  Grange  Competition 
and  Wins  Top  Cooking  Award 


Son  Tommy  and  daughter  Nancy 
Anne  help  Mrs.  Edward  Walts  show 
off  one  of  the  congratulatory  letters 
she  received  after  her  big  victory  in 
cooking  competition  last  year.  Mrs. 
Walts  first  won  prizes  at  her  local 
and  county  granges  and  then  went 
on  to  take  a  big  blue  ribbon  at  the 
New  York  State  Grange. 

Mrs.  Walts,  who  fives  in  Palatine 
Bridge,  New  York,  says  she  really 
enjoys  cooking,  and  enjoys  using 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast, 
too.  “It’s  so  easy  to  use,”  she  says. 
“Rises  fast  every  time.” 

And  thousands  of  prize-winning 
cooks  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  Mrs.  Walts.  In  fact,  out  of 


9000  prize- winning  cooks  surveyed, 
over  90  per  cent  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  so  fast¬ 
rising,  so  easy  to  use.  And  keeps  for 
months  on  your  shelf,  so  it’s  always 
ready  when  you  bake  at  home.  You’ll 
find  it’s  easier  to  make  yeast-raised 
specialties  with  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  handy.  And 
try  the  delicious  new  “Yeast-Riz” 
Main  Dishes — there’s  a  recipe  on 
every  “Thrifty  Three”  strip. 


Get  the  New 
" Thrifty  Three " 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Press 

Here 

to 

Write 


Press  H  ere 
to  Retract 


RETRACT-O-PEN  RIOT! 

Prices  Slashed  to  New  Low! 

REFILLS 


5 


RETRACTABLE 
PENS 


for 

only 


for 
only 

(49c  value  each) 
to  fit 

PAPER-MATE 

and  all  retract¬ 
able  pens  (except 
Parker  Jotter). 
Choice  of 
Red,  Blue 
Black  or 
Green 
ink! 


Green 

Will 


($1.79  value  each) 

100  for  $18 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue,  Black  or 
Ink!  Barrels  in  asst’d  colors, 
not  leak,  smear  or  transfer. 

Send  check  or  money  order;  add  10c  shipping 
charge.  Money-back  guarantee.  Larger  quantity 
and  imprint  prices  on  request. 

Gold  foil  boxes  available  for  individual  pens  4c  ea 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

DEPT.  423,  P.O.  BOX  45,  FOREST  HILLS,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE 

Quality  cane  in  1000  ft.  hanks. 
Fine  Grade  $4.00;  Medium  $5.00: 
Common  $5.50;  Binding  $3.50  for 
500  ft.  %"  &  %"Flat  Reed  $1.50 
per  lb.  Please  add  500  for  post¬ 
age  and  handling. 

EBELINGS 

219  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


fg  Save  Up  to  50% 
on  Nationally  Advertised  Gills 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spaie  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  89,  Box  846.  Chicago  42,  III. 


SAVE  UP  TO  60%  ON  VITAMINS 

Buy  direct  from  registered,  licensed  distributor  for 
really  big  savings.  Full  potency  and  freshness  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  price  list,  no  obligation,  write: 

VITA-MART  DRUG  SERVICE 
123-09  Merrick  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Q  months 


for  25c 


Friend1  s  Name . 

R.F.D . Box  . Street,... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name  . 

Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.  ) 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


VARDON  —  OUR  FARM 

V  is  for  the  rich  valley  in  which  she  rests, 
a  is  for  the  arrmats.  dog,  cat  and  cows; 

R  is  for  her  rocks,  hills  and  crests, 

D  is  for  the  devotion  of  those  who  dwell 
there  now: 

O  is  for  her  other  wonders  of  Mother 
Nature  and 

N  is  for  the  number  of  times  I  dream  about 
this  land. 

—  Ralph  Howard,  14,  New  York 


OBSERVATION 

As  I  looked  out  my  window 
One  bright  and  shiny  day, 

I  saw  a  little  chipmuk 
A-going  on  his  way. 

As  I  looked  in  the  garden. 

Along  the  stone-laid  path, 

I  saw  a  little  bunny 
A-hiding  in  the  grass. 

As  I  looked  down  the  meadow 
With  all  its  lovely  flowers. 

Then,  I  thought  to  myself, 

I  could  have  watched  for  hours. 

And  over  in  the  treetop 
I  heard  a  birdie  sing. 

And,  I  thought  to  myself. 

I  know  he  is  cn  tin  wing. 

And  seeing  all  this  beauty 
I  look  upon  it  twice. 

For  growing  all  around  me 
Is  this  country  paradise. 

—  Lois  Mae  Bradley,  12,  Conn. 


BEAUTY 

Beauty  is  a  creature 

That  flies  off  through  the  night. 

With  wings  spt  ad  way,  way  out 
Like  a  pretty  b  rd  in  fi  ght. 

But  he’s  a  fiery  charger 
With  a  long  and  silky  mane, 

And  a  tail  that’s  black  and  shiny 
That  follows  like  a  train. 

At  midnight,  when  it’s  dark  and  cold. 
He  comes  out  in  full  flight. 

And  all  around  and  sky  he  flies 
And  makes  the  dark  all  bright. 

He  goes  to  far-way  places 
When  he  starts  off  on  a  spree. 

But  before  the  sun  awakens 
He  gallops  back  to  me. 

And  every  night  when  I’m  asleep 
I  dream  my  very  own  dreams 
Of  Beauty  —  my  fiery  charger. 

With  the  hair  that  always  gleams. 

—  Jean  Marie  Goss,  11,  Conn. 


THE  STORM 

In  a  time  of  violent  winds 
And  thunderstorms  of  might. 

Rain  comes  down  in  splashes.  .  . 
And,  though  it  stops  overnight, 

O'er  the  field  it  runs  in  dashes. 

—  Benjamin  Sharpe,  13,  Conn. 


THE  GARDEN 

What  mysteries  £nd  lessons  abound 
In  a  little  garden  plot  of  ground: 

The  wonder  of  a  blossom  opening  wide 
Is  like  the  look  of  a  little  child 
Awakening  with  a  smile. 

And  so  this  garden  is  like  a  world 
Where  men  must  work  and  toil; 

Plants  and  men  their  lives  must  give 
That  others  may  live. 

And,  when  the  end  is  come 
And  life  on  this  earth  is  done, 

How,  like  the  gardener  weeding  his  plot. 
Picking  the  worthless  from  his  lot. 

Shall  Our  Lord  find  the  loyal  and  trap 
Giving  to  every  man  his  due. 

— -  Patricia  Yarwood,  18,  New  York 


SUMMERTIME 

When  summertime  comes  the  birds  are  gay. 
They  chirp  and  sing  through  all  the  day; 
The  flowers  rise  from  underground. 

And  show  their  beauty  all  aorund. 

The  breeze  is  soft  and  warm  and  sweet, 

It  dances  on  the  sunny  street; 

When  children  come  along  to  play 
It  greets  them  in  a  ir  endly  way. 

It’s  time  for  bat  and  ball  and  bike. 

The  weather's  fine  to  have  a  h  ke. 

Or  go  to  swim  —  no  water  w  ngs.  .  . 

Oh,  Summer  holds  so  many  th  ngs! 

—  Jane  Folke.  12,  Connecticut 


POULTRY  AND  GOATS 

Mv  father  and  mother  have  been  getting 
The  "Rural  New  Yorker  for  over  26  years. 
I  live  on  a  small  n  ne-acre  farm  where  we 
have  18  ducks,  one  calf,  31  chickens  and 
13  goats.  I  have  one  o’der  s  ster  and  three 
younger  ones  1  hope  you’ll  write  to  me. 
—  Janice  Hayes,  16,  New  York. 


Editor’s  Message 

In  this  age  of  jet  planes  and  atom  bombs,  television  and  electronics, 
it  seems  impossible  that  we  have  grown  so  far  and  fast  from  cannons 
and  candles,  pony  express  and  Indian  raids,  but  we  have'  That’s  a 
thought  for  us  now  in  the  new  school  term. 

A  lot  of  contributors  have  not  given  their  age  this  time,  as  you 
may  have  noticed  in  the  Letters  Wanted  column.  They  are  all  of  school 
age,  but  letters  are  answered  largely  according  to  your  years.  Let’s 
not  forget;  but  above  all  don’t  forget  your  address! 

Here  is  another  thought.  Why  not  enclose  a  drawing  foe  the  Page 
when  you  send  a  letter  to  it?  Remember,  it  should  be  done  on  white, 
unlined  paper,  with  black  ink,  and  no  larger  than  a  regular  postal  card. 
Let’s  have  some  good  sketches. 

There  are  many  things  to  write  about  as  contributions  to  Our  Page. 
How  many  of  you  are  working  on  4-H  projects  or  worked  this  Summer 
to  make  money  for  school?  Did  you  take  trips  this  Summer,  or  learn 
something  new?  All  this  makes  interesting  reading  for  us  all. 

—  Elsie  Unger. 


FRANCES’  LAST  YEAR  ON  OUR  PAGE 

I  have  finished  school  and  at  present  am 
working  to  earn  money  for  college.  I  collect 
clippings  about  movies  I  have  seen,  pocket 
mysteries  and  letters  from  pen  pals.  We 
live  on  18  acres  about  two  minutes  from 
town.  I  have  two  sisters  and  a  brother.  I 
have  four  pen  pals  and  would  like  to  have 
more.  —  Frances  Rounds,  19,  New  Jersey. 
—  Frances  Rounds,  19,  New  Jersey. 


MUSIC,  ATHLETICS,  CHURCH 

I  just  discovered  Our  Page  a  few  months 
ago!  I  live  on  a  60-acre  truck  farm.  My 
hobbies  are  taking  piano  lessons,  athletics 
(mostly  when  I  take  part  myself  I  and 
church  activities.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high 
school  and  enjoy  mail.  —  Linda  Serednicky, 
13,  New  York. 


ANIMALS  AND  TRAVEL 

My  aim  is  to  get  a  pen  pal  from  every 
State;  so  far  I  have  some  from  Ohio  and 
New  York.  I  go  into  high  school  this  Fall. 
Two  of  my  favorite  hobbies  are  animals 
and  traveling.  I  also  like  to  swim,  collect 
stamps  and  postcards,  write  letters  and  play 
tennis.  I  am  waiting  to  hear  from  you.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Niagara 
Fails,  Canada  and  New  York  City  and  the 
Southern  States  including  Florida.  —  Mari¬ 
lyn  Karns,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


LET'S  TRADE  ON  HOBBIES 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  about 
four  years  but  have  never  written  to  it 
before".  I  have  two  nice  pen  pals  through 
it  but  would  enjoy  more.  I  collect  stamps, 
movie  star  photos,  postcards  and  records. 
I  am  very  willing  to  trade  with  anyone  who 
collects  one  or  all  of  these.  My  favorite 
sports  are  tennis  and  swimming.  I  am  presi¬ 
dent  of  my  high  school  Esther  Williams  Fan 
Club  and  it  is  a  lot  of  fun.  —  Loretta  Moyer, 
15,  Pennsylvania. 


HORSES  AND  DOGS 

In  answer  to  my  letter,  here,  I’ve  re¬ 
ceived  answers  from  people  whom  I  now 
consider  very  good  friends.  Since  I  wrote 
last  I  have  sold  Cinnamon  Com  Padre,  my 
horse.  I  also  half-own  a  dog.  Trixie.  My 
hobby  is  collecting  horse  figures.  I  would 
like  to  have  anyone  who  likes  animals,  es¬ 
pecially  horses  and  dogs  to  write  to  me.  I 
live  on  a  312-acre  farm  and  am  a  freshman 
in  Central  school.  —  Elna  Davis,  14,  New 
York. 


WILD  STEED  —  ILLUSION  OF  FLIGHT:  Drawn  by  Alice  Briggs,  11,  Vermont. 


LAWRENCE  WELCOMES  LETTERS 

We  live  on  a  100-acre  farm;  I’m  in  the 
ninth  grade  in  school.  My  favorite  subjects 
are  English,  physical  education  and  algebra. 
I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals  from  around 
Tennessee  and  Texas,  but  friends  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  —  Lawrence  Major.  15,  Delaware. 


WHO  ELSE  LIKES  THESE  THINGS? 

I  have  often  read  Our  Page  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  written.  I  live  on  a 
farm  of  86  acres.  We  have  a  riding  horse, 
two  cats,  a  dog  and  I  love  them  very  much. 
I  like  to  collect  pictures  of  horses  and  any¬ 
thing  else  that  has  to  do  with  horses.  I  also 
collect  postcards  and  like  to  be  outdoors.  My 
hobbies  are  riding  horseback,  square  danc¬ 
ing,  going  to  Western  movies,  listening  to 
my  hillbilly  records,  watching  TV  and 
listening  to  the  radio.  I  also  collect  photo¬ 
graphs  of  movie  stars.  If  there  is  anyone 
who  likes  any  of  these  things,  do  please 
write  to  me.  —  Mary  Kastenhuber,  18. 
New  York. 


LIKES  HER  CAMERA 

We  live  on  a  farm  of  108  acres.  I  have  two 
calves,  a  dog  and  a  kitten.  My  hobbies  are 
bike  riding  and  taking  pictures.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls.  —  Judith 
Jarget,  11,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Patty  Isham,  14,  Vermont. 


AMISH  GIRL,  AMANDA’S  FIRST  LETTER 

I  am  an  Amish  girl  and  live  on  a  small 
farm  where  we  raise  10,000  chickens.  We 
also  have  a  horse  and  three  dogs.  My  hobbies 
are  reading,  sewing,  baking  and  collecting 
snapshots.  Would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls,  both.  —  Amanda  Miller,  15,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


PONY  AND  POSTCARDS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  but  I  have  always  read  it.  I 
would  like  a  pen  pal  from  South  America. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  I  have  six 
sisters  and  one  brother  and  my  sports  are 
football  and  baseball.  I  have  a  pony  named 
“Queenie”  and  a  collection  of  postcards.  I 
am  very  interested  in  horses.  When  I  grow 
up  I  would  like  to  be  a  nurse  or  a  mission¬ 
ary.  —  Carlene  Tanner,  13,  Vermont. 


PAUL’S  FIRST  LETTER 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  live 
on  a  152-acre  farm.  My  hobbies  are  reading, 
collecting  pictures  of  different  kinds  o' i 
cattle  and  playing  cards.  I  also  like  horse.-. 
I  would  like  a  pen  pal  not  over  13.  —  Paul 
Dudden,  10,  New  York. 


HORSEBACK  AND  BATON 

I  have  read  Our  Page  over  since  I  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  My 
hobbies  are  riding  horseback  taking  music 
lessons,  baton  lessons,  and  reading.  I  have 
a  brown  and  white  Pinto  horse.  I  would 
like  to  get  letters  from  all  over  from  both 
girls  and  boys.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade. 
—  Ruth  Wright,  13,  New  York. 


HISTORY,  PICTURES,  SWIMMING 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  am 
a  freshman  in  high  school  and  my  hobbies 
are  collecting  all  kinds  of  pictures  and 
swimming.  I  love  all  animals,  especialiy 
dogs.  My  favorite  subject  in  school  is  his¬ 
tory.  My  parents  own  a  restaurant.  I  think 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  pen  pals  from 
all  over,  so  please  write!  — Diane  Trocano. 
New  York. 


A  WORD  FROM  ANNABEL 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  have  lots 
of  friends.  My  hobbies  are  playmg  ban., 
collecting  pictures  of  movie  stars  ana  most¬ 
ly  writing  to  pen  pals.  Annabel  Horowitz, 
11,  New  York. 


NEIGHBORS  FAR  AWAY 

I  have  just  heard  from  a  good  fr  end 
about  pen  pals.  I  loved  the  idea  because  it 
gets  so  dreadfully  lonely  cut  on  the  w.n 
with  the  neighbors  so  far  away.  I  would 
love  to  have  some  boy  or  girl  write  to  me 
and  I  will  try  and  answer  their  letters,  too. 
—  Karoline  Mauer,  14.  Pennsylvania. 


PLAYS  THE  TRUMPET 

I  am  a  steady  reader  of  Our  Page  and  live 
on  a  farm.  My  family  takes  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  1  enjoy  pen  pals,  playing  the  trum¬ 
pet  (pop  songs)  and  dancing.  Please  write? 
—  Sandra  Cook,  15,  Maine. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  a 
stampied  envelope,  with  the  name  and 
STATE  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter 
is  intended  on  the  outside.  This  should  then 
be  put  into  an  outer  envelope,  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Be  sure  you  have  the  correct  postage  for 
mail  going  outside  the  United  States.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Ethel  Link.  14;  Paul  Dudden, 
10;  Ruth  Wright,  13;  Diane  Trocano;  Anna¬ 
bel  Horowitz,  11;  Patricia  Yarwood,  18; 
Janice  Hayes,  16;  Shelia  Root.  14;  Pauline 
Tompkins,  17;  Cheryl  Trepasso,  12;  Jacklyn 
Trepasso,  11;  Susan  Di  Nardo.  10:  Joyce 
Whidden,  14;  Elna  Davis,  14;  Karen  Diekow, 
13;  Mona  Alexander,  15;  Linda  Serednicky, 
13;  Mary  Kastenhuber,  18:  Marjorie  St. 
John. 

Pennsylvania:  Eleanor  Brungard,  13; 

Karoline  Mauer,  14;  Amanda  Miller,  15; 
Betty  Dahms,  15;  Marilyn  Kaxns,  14; 
Elaine  Nonnemacher;  Loretta  Moyer,  15; 
Judith  Jaget,  11. 

New  Jersey:  Dawn  Wilson,  12;  Frances 
Rounds,  19;  Loretta  Fleming,  10;  Margaret 
Homa,  12;  Eugene  Stanger,  12;  Francis 
Poch,  13;  Gene  Goline;  Barbara  Doyle; 
Frances  Tersigni;  Leslie  Lemon;  Sandra 
Simon. 

Vermont:  Carlene  Tanner,  13;  Patty 

Isham,  14;  Betty  Pratt,  18. 

Maine:  Sandra  Cook,  15;  Laura  North¬ 
way,  14. 

Massachusetts;  Judy  Nason.  15. 

Delaware:  Laurence  Major,  15. 

Louisana:  Phyllis  Dahms,  19. 

Canada:  Ethel  Gibbons.  15. 

Australia:  Pearl  Pfeiffer,  18. 
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The  Teacher  Says  .  .  . 

They’ve  made  me  valentines  galore, 

Christmas  greetings  by  the  score, 

Birthday  cards  and  billet  doux, 

(Notes  in  pencil:  “I  love  you”). 

But  this  I  prize  above  all  other: 

When  they  forget  and  call  me  Mother. 

Hanau  Det.,  APO,  N.  Y.  —  Viola  Conklin 


The  Quilt-of-the-Month 
Tumbling  Blocks  forOcf. 


This  Tumbling  Block  patchwork 
quilt  is  one  version  of  a  design  used 
by  President  Eisenhower’s  mother: 
chosen  Quilt-of-the-Month  because 
“Ike’s”  birthday  is  in  October. 

Especially  nice  in  pink  and  blue 
for  a  crib.  Pattern  5720  makes  up  in 
crib  quilt  size,  48  by  62  inches.  (Of 
course,  you  can  go  on  with  moi’e  of 
the  Tumbling  Block  patches  to  quilts 
of  larger  sizes.)  All  instructions  and 
pattern  pieces  included. 

Send  for  Quilt-of-the-Month — 5720, 
just  20  cents,  at  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

When  I  had  my  first  sight  (since 
September  ’54)  of  the  flower  garden, 
on  my  wheel  chair  ride  in  July,  there 
were  many  things  I’d  love  to  have 
been  able  to  change  —  the  men 
haven’t  had  time,  of  course,  to  keep 
weeds  down.  Many  plants  have  been 
crowded  out,  but 

“Two  men  looked  out  from  prison 
bars  — 

One  saw  the  mud  and  the  other,  the 
stars.” 

And  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  the 
hemerocallis  (from  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change  with  R.  N.  Y.  readers)  had 


grown  and  how  they  bloomed.  I  like 
the  things  that  can  fight  their  own 
battles — these  and  iris,  shrubs,  roses 
and  peonies,  etc.  Maynard  is  hoping 
to  get  some  late  flowering  hemeroc¬ 
allis  planted  in  front  of  the  south 
door,  so  I  can  see  them  from  indoors. 

The  largest  peony  garden  in  New 
England  was  in  our  town  and  its 
owner  advised  us  not  to  use  animal 
manure  on  these  plants.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  had  thrifty  specimens  to 
vouch  for  his  plan  of  bone  meal  and 
humus.  Our  own  peonies  are  fine. 
The  men  have  been  using  regular 
potato  phosphate  on  them,  as  I  had 
been  doing  for  several  years.  Ashes 
and  soot  on  roses  and  lilacs  is  also 
good  advice  to  new  flower  growers. 

| 

In  the  house  African  violets,  glox¬ 
inias  and  achimenes  are  taking  the 
place  of  geraniums  and  begonias  now 
out  of  doors.  We  still  cannot  brag 
about  our  African  violets,  though 
we’ll  wait  for  that  for  next  Spring! 
Just  now  they  seem  happy. 

What  pretty  names  of  places  there 
are  in  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .Martins 
Creek,  Bird-in-Hand,  etc.,  also  the 
sturdy  place  called  Effort.  Vermont 
too  has  some  quaint  neighborhood 
names:  Chip’n  Brook,  Bucketville, 
Rootville,  Popple  Dungeon  and  even 
Murder  Hollow!  Mother  Bee 


First  Frost 

First  frost  this  Fall  over  the  North¬ 
east  was  September  10th,  from  all 
reports.  In  the  Green  Mountains  it 
went  as  low  as  20  degrees;  in  the 
Pennsylvania  area  just  across  from 
New  Jersey  the  landscape  was  heavi¬ 
ly  white  but  there  was  no  killing  ; 
frost.  Varying  degrees  hit  the  terri¬ 
tory  between. 

There  is  always  dread  in  the  morn- 1 
ing  of  the  early  frost  as  to  what  the  j 
garden  will  have  suffered.  A  neigh-  i 
bor  feared  for  his  peanuts  and 
melons,  not  to  mention  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  his  well  tended 
place.  But  the  damage  was  nil  and 
the  day  turned  out  sunny  crisp  and 
perfect  for  the  season.  p.  s. 


The  Magee  Carpet  Co.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Looking  Down  for  Interest 

Graceful  scroll  shapes  in  this  carpeting,  Avon  Park  pattern,  harmonize  with 
curves  of  the  chair  and  the  flowing  lines  on  the  lowboy.  Note  how  the  brass 
handles  also  carry  out  this  decorative  motif.  Wall  to  wall  carpeting  gives 
the  illusion  of  expended  floor  space,  especially  when  the  pattern  is  subdued. 


HEATSAVER  FIREPLACE 


FOR  UTILITY  •  ECONOMY  •  COMFORT 


IN  THE  HARD-TO-HEAT  ROOM 


THE 


IN  THE  RECREATION  ROOM 


The  plus  features  of  a  Donley  Heatsaver  in  most 
installations  make  it  a  structural  appliance  that 
pays  for  itself. 

The  Heatsaver  makes  use  of  fireplace  heat  that 
is  usually  wasted  up  the  chimney.  Room  air  is 
circulated  across  heated  metal  surfaces  .  .  .  and 
then  discharged  through  outlet  grilles  .  .  .  send¬ 
ing  warm  air  throughout  the  room  or  into  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms. 

What’s  more  ...  a  Donley  Heatsaver  provides 
your  dwelling  with  a  fireplace  that  is  guaranteed 
to  perform  in  every  way.  They  are  easier  to  con¬ 
struct  .  .  .  faster  to  install  .  .  .  and  will  provide 
you  with  years  of  troubie-free  comfort. 


Send  today  for 
your  free  copy  of 
"Heatsaver” 

BROTHERS  CO. 

13974  Miles  Avenue 
Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


7120- OB 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 


Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School  i 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia,  j 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

SELL  LADIES  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBUR6.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements.  In  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MA1L-PIX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 

LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPERTLY, 
Reasonably.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT 

A  most  effective  treatment  for  minor  skin  irritations 
such  as  cuts,  abrasions,  ulcerations,  carbuncles,  fun¬ 
gus,  chapping,  puritis.  bruises,  boils,  eczema,  sun¬ 
burn.  Equally  beneficial  for  humans  and  animals. 

I  oz.  $1.00  4  oz.  $3.00  12  oz.  $6.00 

J.  V.  GREGAN  &  SON, 

341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 

Save  on  VITAMINS 

VITALETS(Months°suppl.y)$2.50 

5th  UNIT  at  $4  PRICE 

Contains  All  Essential  Vitamins 
Plus  Blood  Builder  B^  and  Folic 
Acid.  High  Potency,  Freshness, 
Guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
registered  distributor. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 
Write  for  Free  Price  List 
VITA-MART  DRUG  SERV.  ASSOC. 
123-09  MERRICK  BLVD. 
JAMAICA  34,  L.  I.5  N.  Y. 


New 


UNIVERSAL 


Jet  System  for 
deep  or  shcHcw  wells 

If  you  v/ant  abundant  cheap 
water,  it’ll  pay  to  install  a 
new  UNIVERSAL  high  qual¬ 
ity  jet  water  system.  You’ll 
save  on  initial  cost.  Univer¬ 
sal  package  systems  are  low  in  cost  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  install.  You’ll  save  on  repairs. 
Universal  jets  are  rugged  built  fof  years  of 
dependable  service.  There’s  only  one  mov¬ 
ing  part  and  it’s  above  ground.  You’ll  save 
on  power.  Universal  jets  provide  more  water 
per  horsepower  than  other  pumps  their 
size  and  operate  only  when  they  are  pump¬ 
ing  water.  Wide  choice  of  models  tor  shal¬ 
low  or  deep  wells  to  meet  your  exact  needs. 

SEND  FOR 
INFORMATIVE 
BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL  pump 


UPPER  COURT  ST.,  BJNGHAMTON.N.Y. 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  01  neatest 
dealer.  Depth  of  my  well  is _ feet. 

Name - 

Address _ 


FREE 

Sew  It  Yourself  with  Cotton  Bags 

New,  free  24-page  idea  book  for  making  clothing, 
household  articles  toys  and  gifts  from  colorful  cotton 
bags.  1956  Simplicity  pattern  illustrations.  Send  post¬ 
card  to  —  COTTON  COUNCIL,  BOX  9906, 
MEMPHIS  12,  •  TENNESSEE 

Offer  expires  April  I,  1957. 


RFVM  VINRf.himne-v  CaPs  &  Ventilators, 

lit  W  UL  W  IHUHeavy  Gale.  Steel.  All  sizes. 
Saves  Fuel,  prevents  fires,  back  draft  and 
creosote.  Stabilizes  oil  burners.  Catalog  free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  RICHFIELD  9,  FA. 


October  6,  1956 
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For  growing  fine  forage  and  using 
farm  resources  most  economically, 
these  farmers  are  New  England’s 

1956  Green  Pastures  Whinners 


CHANGE  TO 


CALF-PAB 


...AND  SAVE! 

NEW'.  32 -Page  Calf 
Manual  and  Guide  to 
Raising  Young  Animals 
Write  Today  for  your  Copy! 


fH/.rmSzz 


ZE 


Moin  Plant  &  Offices  Midwest  Division  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  III.  Des  Moines,  la.  Nompa,  Idaho 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.ofindjnc. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


ROWNED  champions  and 
taking  the  sweepstakes 
award  in  the  1956  New 
England  Green  Pastures 
Contest  are  Hugh  C. 
Briggs  and  Son  of  Tur¬ 
ner,  Androscoggin  County, 
Maine.  The  Briggs  farm  came  out 
victorious  over  17  other  outstanding 
forage  programs. 

One  can’t  help  being  impressed 
when  he  walks  over  the  fields  of 
Hugh  C.  Briggs  &  Son  in  Turner, 
Maine.  And  he  is  doubly  impressed 
when  he  sees  the  fine  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle  which  have  won  fame  for  Brigeen 
Farms  and  the  Briggs  family.  It  is 
not  a  showplace — it’s  a  practical, 
down-to-earth,  money-making  busi¬ 
ness— but  the  Briggs  farm  is  some¬ 
thing  to  see.  The  500-acre  estab¬ 
lishment  includes  214  acres  of  till¬ 
able  land,  all  in  forage  crops.  Heavy 
fertilization  of  the  land  has  paid  off. 
In  the  past  five  years,  the  Briggs 
have  used  349  tons  of  lime,  1,500 
tons  of  poultry  manure,  2,700  tons 
of  stable  manure,  80  tons  of  8-16-16, 
15  tons  of  5-10-10,  five  tons  of  0-20-20, 
and  235  tons  of  0-14-14  fertilizer. 
Lush  stands  of  Ladino  clover  and 
grasses,  plus  13  acres  of  silage  corn, 
feature  the  forage  program. 

Two  hay  dryers,  a  large  bunker 
silo  and  an  upright  silo  give  Brigeen 
Farms  plenty  of  opportunity  to  put 


operation  is  the  exceptionally  high 
grain-to-milk  ratio,  one  to  20.  Roe 
even  says  he  cannot  get  the  cows  to 
eat  more  grain.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  abundant  high-quality  forage 
he  gives  them.  Thirty  acres  of 
Ladino  clover  and  76  of  mixed 
grasses  help  feed  the  31  Holstein 
cows  and  23  young  stock.  The  Mac- 
Danolds  put  up  270  tons  of  grass 
silage  and  125  tons  of  hay  from  their 
106  tillable  acres.  Milk  production 
is  160,000  pounds  per  man  per  year 
with  an  11,500-pound  average  per 
cow. 

David  Batchelder,  Stowe,  Vt.,  has 
worked  wonders  in  the  two  and  one- 
half  years  he  has  owned  the  farm. 
The  27-year-old  farmer  is  a  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  graduate  with  a  year 
of  agriculture  at  Cornell.  He  has  a 
top  forage  program,  featuring  al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  grass  and  silage  corn. 
He  also  raises  40,000  broilers  a  year. 

The  fourth-place  winner,  Manuel 
J.  Bettencourt  &  Sons,  Manuel,  Jr., 
and  John,  South  Westport,  Mass., 
also  placed  fourth  in  New  England 
and  first  in  Massachusetts  three 
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The  big  drying  capacity  of  Cropc.ard 
equals  that  of  dryers  costing  twice  as 
much  .  .  .  100  bu.  shelled  corn  or  beans, 
135  bu.  small  grain  per  hour,  guaranteed. 
In  addition,  Cropgard  is  the  only  com¬ 
pletely  portable  dryer  that  can  be  moved 
when  loaded.  Saves  time,  expense,  extra 
handling.  Top-quality  drying  at  less 
than  2t  per  bu.  cost.  A.S.C.  (P.M.A.) 
financed.  Write  or  wire  for  free  bulletin 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GUARANTEED 


LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3338  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


A  field  which  assisted  Roe  Mac- 
Danolds,  No.  Haverhill,  Grafton  Co., 
N.  H.,  to  become  1956  Green  Pastures 
runner-up  was  in  Ladino  clover,  with 
timothy  and  red  top  grasses. 


Save  30 % 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 

Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
In  the  field.  H itjh  quality  machine. 

All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2'A  to  3'/2  HP.  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch-  Power  take-off.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

CULTILLER  manufacturing  co. 


Mows 
Lawn 
Hauls 
Scythes 
Roller 
Sulky 
Sprays 
Mulches 
AC  Power 
Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N. 


J. 


(~  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  F0R  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delivery 
’  Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

30S  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
.Tel.  HUbbard  7-401  8 __J 


10.000  GALLONS 

_  _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cane.  Cancella- 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6. 00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO-  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Hugh  C.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Turner,  Andros¬ 
coggin,  Me.,  kneels  in  a  Ladino-grass 
field  that  helped  him  win  the 
1956  New  England  Green  Pastures 
championship. 

up  top  quality  silage  and  hay.  The 
trench  silo  is  53  feet  long,  13  feet 
deep,  and  17  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
It  is  attached  to  the  tie-up  barn  so 
the  Briggs  can  load  silage  directly 
into  carts  without  leaving  the  barn. 
Hugh  Briggs,  Jr.,  likes  the  ease  of 
filling  and  loading  carts  with  the 
trench  silo. 

The  forage  acreage  is  divided  into 
28  plots  which  are  used  for  silage, 
pasture,  or  hay.  Three  fields  have 
been  used  for  all  three  purposes  at 
various  times  this  year,  and  many 
have  been  used  for  two  forms  of 
forage.  The  Briggs  turned  their 
cows  into  pasture  on  May  10  this 
year;  they  began  putting  in  grass 
silage  June  11,  and  they  started  hay¬ 
ing  June  20.  Hugh  Briggs,  Jr.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  farm  operation. 

Second-place  winners  Roe  and 
Richard  MacDanolds,  North  Haver¬ 
hill,  N.  H.,  are  an  outstanding  father- 
and-son  combination.  Roe,  the  fath¬ 
er,  has  been  in  the  Green  Pastures 
program  from  its  start  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1947.  That  year  the 
farm  tied  for  third  in  the  State. 
Richard  is  married  and  has  a  son. 

A  feature  of  the  MacDanolds’ 


It  was  pasture  like  this  that  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  third  place  success  of 
David  Batchelder,  Stowe,  Lamoille 
Co.,  Vermont,  in  1956  Green  Pastures. 

years  ago  in  Green  Pastures  compe¬ 
tition.  Their  silage  corn  and  alfalfa 
are  particularly  outstanding  in  a 
well-rounded  forage  program. 

Fifth  place  winner  Ernest  M. 
Loew,  Hampton,  Conn.,  and  his  wife 
are  natives  of  Germany.  They  have 
owned  their  present  farm  for  six 
years  and  have  developed  a  top- 
notch  forage  program,  featuring  al¬ 
falfa,  clovers  and  grasses. 

Manchester  Brothers,  Warren, 
R.  I.,  sixth  place  winners,  operate  a 
250-acre  farm  with  130  tillable. 
They  raise  enough  forage  and  corn 
to  pasture  160  head  of  dairy  animals 
and  to  fill  seven  silos.  Three  times 
previously  the  Manchester  Brothers 
—William,  Alfred,  Preston,  Ralph, 
and  Horace — have  placed  second  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  this  year  they 
crashed  the  winner’s  circle. 

New  England  dairymen  ought  to 
visit  the  farms  of  the  Green  Pastures 
winners.  These  dairymen  are  blaz¬ 
ing  the  way  to  more  profitable  farm¬ 
ing  through  high  quality  forage. 

John  Manchester 


Lumbermen 
who  depend  on 
horse  power... depend  on 

ABSORBING 

0  In  the  Maine  woods,  horses  can’t  be 
beat  for  yarding  logs.  And  the  men  who 
run  these  operations  know  there’s  no  lini¬ 
ment  for  horses  more  effective  than  de¬ 
pendable  Absorbine. 

A  finishing  rub  with  Absorbine  can 
prevent  lay-offs  due  to  galled  shoulders 
or  sore  necks.  By  treating  bruises  and 
swellings  with  Absorbine  early,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  a  more  serious  case  of  ring¬ 
bone  or  bog  spavin.  Does  not  blister  skin. 
Only  $2.50  for  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Your  best 
price 
support! 

...  a  new 


CRAIN  E 
SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Bee’, 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 

CRAINE.  Inc.,  1016  Taft  St..  Norwich.  N.  Y.^ 


At  last  a  saw  made  especially  for  prun¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  also  'good  for  pruning 
heavy  shrubbery.  Not  a  converted  butcher 
saw.  Made  of  finest  materials.  Saw  teeth 
cut  (not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last 
a  long  time  if  you  can  keep  it  away 
from  your  w  fe.  Sent  postpaid  with  i 
extra  blade  for  only  $2  25. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY 
Belchertovvn,  Mass. 
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Rice  Potato  Diggers  lToTwAprice 

(Repairs  for  ail  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
8  RICE  MFG.  CO..  Box  A.  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
late  September  was  moving  fast  on 
many  fronts  to  cushion  or  prevent  a 
fall  drop  in  farm  prices.  For  the 
second  year,  a  potato  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  was  put  into  operation. 
Turkeys,  shell  eggs  and  hamburger 
were  being  bought,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  asking  farmers  to  market 
carefully  at  harvest  time. 

This  year’s  potato  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  identical  to  last  year’s 
in  its  mechanism.  Assistance  will  be 
given  only  in  States  and  areas  where 
producers  come  up  with  approved 
marketing  plans  to  see  that  consum¬ 
ers  get  only  good-quality  spuds.  Pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  diversion  of 
the  remainder  into  starch,  feed  and 
flour  uses.  Divei'ted  payments  must 
be  U.  S.  No.  2  or  better  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  diameter  of  two  inches  and 
minimum  diameter  for  long  varieties 
of  two  inches  or  a  minimum  weight 
of  four  ounces. 

USD  A  will  buy  turkeys  and  shell 
eggs  in  unstated  quantities,  and  will 
take  50  million  pounds  of  hamburger, 
all  through  use  of  Section  32  funds. 
These  funds  represent  a  percentage 
of  tariff  receipts  which  Congress  has 
decreed  should  be  used  to  stabilize 
prices  of  surplus  perishable  farm 
commodities. 

USDA  was  also  set  to  put  into 
effect  for  the  second  straight  year 
regulations  governing  imports  of 
potatoes.  Canada  provides  almost 
all  of  our  spud  imports.  Under  the 
regulations  which  were  expected  to 
go  into  effect  around  mid-October, 
potatoes  would  have  to  be  U.  S.  No.  2 
Grade,  Size  A,  two  inches  in  diameter 
or  four  ounces  minimum  weight  and 
“generally  fairly  clean”  in  order  to 
be  admitted  in  to  the  United  States. 

In  another  direction,  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  True  D.  Morse 
urged  farmers  “to  do  their  utmost  to 
protect  their  prices  by  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  to  avoid  price-depressing  mar¬ 
ket  gluts  and  to  make  full  use  of  the 
price  support  programs  on  their 
commodities.  Furthermore,  farmers 
should  push  ahead  vigorously  now  to 
assure  themselves  of  adequate  stor¬ 
age  for  housing  their  1956  crops.  .  .” 
****** 

The  National  Grange  announces 
that  it  will  ask  Congress  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  parity  formula 
which  takes  “due  account  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  capital  investment  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  labor  input  in  terms  of 
hours  of  work  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  fiber”,  according 
to  national  master  Hershel  Newsom. 

“It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the 
present  parity  index  is  not  a  good 
measuring  stick  of  the  adequacy  of 
farm  income.  .  .A  new  and  more 
accurate  formula.  .  .to  determine 


"Go  East,  Young  Lamb!" 

(Continued  from  Page  611) 

affect  prices  to  our  favor.  This  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  advantages  that 
we  in  the  Northeast  have  for  raising 
sheep. 

There  is  another  even  more  im¬ 
portant  advantage.  Half  the  lamb 
grown  in  the  United  States  is  eaten 
nox'th  of  Washington  and  east  of 
Pittsburgh;  a  full  third  is  eaten  in 
metropolitan  New  York.  The  lambs 
that  we  raise  get  to  market  with  less 
freight  cost,  and  the  trip  fi’om  our 
farms  to  the  slaughterhouses  is  at 
most  only  an  overnight  haul.  Con¬ 
sequently  lambs  lose  little  in  shrink¬ 
age  dui’ing  transit.  Market  lambs  we 
produce  on  our  own  farm  ride  less 
than  half  an  hour. 

Two  objections  to  keeping  sheep 
are  often  raised,  but  both  can  be 

October  6,  1956 


what  is  a  fair  and  equitable  income 
for  farm  people  is  needed.” 

Representatives  of  the  nation’s 
wool  producers  have  asked  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  raise  the 
incentive  price  for  wool  from  the 
62  cents  effective  in  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  year  to  67V2  cents  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  which  begins  on  April  1. 
USDA  was  asked  to  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  October  1  so  that 
producers  could  make  their  plans 
well  ahead  of  time,  and  officials  were 
aiming  to  meet  that  deadline.  If 
they  are  successful,  the  decision  will 
be  made  public  before  this  issue 
reaches  subscribers. 

Wool,  under  the  incentive  pro¬ 
gram,  is  sold  on  the  open  market  for 
whatever  price  it  will  bring  and 
USDA  makes  payments  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  average  prices  and  the  incen¬ 
tive  price. 

*  *  *  *  :j:  * 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  is 
taking  his  farm  pi'ogram  directly  to 
the  votei’s  in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  foi’mer  Secretary  Charles  Bran- 
nan’s  activities  during  the  1948  cam¬ 
paign.  Benson  made  10  political 
speeches  between  mid-September  and 
October  3,  alone,  and  was  set  to  do 
even  better  between  October  3  and 
November  6. 

****** 

Acting  Agriculture  Secretary 
Morse,  taking  over  the  USDA  helm 
while  Benson  stumps  the  nation,  says 
that  1954  fai’m  census  figures  show 
family  fanning  “is  not  only  being 
pi’eserved  but  sti’engthened.”  Family 
farms  produced  roughly  two-thirds 
of  total  farm  output  and  accounted 
for  about  three-quarters  of  all  acre¬ 
age  in  both  1940  and  in  1954,  he  said. 
Meanwhile,  he  maintained,  assets  of 
family  farmers  have  increased  great¬ 
ly  during  the  period. 

****** 

Both  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  President  Eisenhower’s 
National  Agricultural  Advisoi'y  Com¬ 
mission  last  week  decided  against  a 
food  stamp  plan,  and  both  gave  simi¬ 
lar  reasons.  Such  an  operation,  they 
held,  would  be  vei’y  expensive  and 
would  do  little  to  reduce  stockpiled 
surpluses,  since  it  would  aid  low- 
income  groups  for  the  most  part  to 
eat  up  commodities  which  are  not  in 
price  support  storage. 

****** 

Fanners’  cash  receipts  from  mar¬ 
ketings  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1956  totalled  approximately  $17,100 
million,  or  two  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  same  1955  period,  according  to 
the  USDA.  Net  income  appeai'ed  to 
be  l’unning  lower  due  to  higher 
prices  for  things  farmers  buy,  how¬ 
ever. 


overcome.  One,  which  was  once  a 
vei’y  serious  pi’oblem,  is  that  of  loss¬ 
es  from  worms.  These  can  now  be 
easily  controlled  with  phenothiazine. 
The  other  problem  is  dogs.  But  there 
ai'e  three  ways  to  tackle  this:  1 — keep 
a  shotgun  handy;  a  dog  who  has  had 
a  few  birdshot  glance  off  his  flank 
never  comes  back  for  more;  2 — bring 
the  sheep  into  a  well-fenced  corral 
near  the  house  at  night;  and  3 — sell 
your  neighbor  some  sheep. 

The  impoi’tant  point  in  favor  of 
raising  sheep  in  the  Northeast  is 
that  they  are  not  an  agricultural 
sui'plus.  We  have  less  than  29  million 
in  the  whole  country,  and  it  would 
take  over  100  million  to  produce  just 
the  wool  we  actually  use.  Moreover, 
our  population  eats  only  one-tenth 
as  much  lamb  as  it  does  poultry,  one- 
twentieth  as  much  as  it  does  beef 
or  pork.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
expansion  of  demand  and  markets 
for  mutton  and  lamb. 


your  equipment  in  top  shape  the  year  ’round  with 
only  one  grease,  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H.  It’s  recom¬ 
mended  for  complete  grease  jobs  on  all  types  of  equipment  — 
cars,  tractors,  trucks.  You’ll  save  time  and  money  three  ways 
with  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H. 


1.  Eliminates  need  for  variety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  proved  its  versatility  in  the  full  range 
of  fai’m  equipment  with  outstanding  results. 


2.  Eliminates  chance  of  applying  the  wrong  grease  with  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  valuable  equipment.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything  fi~om  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 


3.  Reduces  storage  and  handling  problems.  It  is  easier  to 
protect  a  single  container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 
against  contamination  than  several  partially  empty  special 
pui’pose  drums. 


Use  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  as  a  rust  retardant  too! 

A  thin  coating  wall  help  protect  all  your  farm  machinery,  its 
various  metal  parts,  and  your  metal  hand  tools  from  rust  dur¬ 
ing  winter  storage.  See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  Multi- 
Pui'pose  Grease  H  and  the  complete  line  of  dependable  Esso 
Fai'm  Products. 


Remember... 
first...  last... 
and  always 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Think  of  the  time  and  money  you  save 
when  you  get  complete,  assembled 
stalls,  ready  to  set  in  place  and  use; 
instead  of  a  pile  of  parts  to  figure  out 
and  put  together!  That’s  how  Hud¬ 
son’s  exclusive  “Angle- Anchor”  sys¬ 
tem  pays  off  right  from  the  start. 

Consider  the  satisfaction  of  having 
stalls  that  last  longer,  that  cost  less 
to  own,  stay  sanitary,  save  work,  and 
provide  unmatched  comfort  for  your 
stock!  You  get  all  this  when  you  have 
HUDSON  stalls,  because  they’ rebuilt 
of  smooth,  high-carbon  steel  tubing 
with  baked-on  aluminized  finish. 


And  what  a  pleasure  to  look  down 
a  straight  stall  line  that  stays  straight 
. .  .all  because  spacing  is  correct,  to 
begin  with,  and  controlled  by  the 
Hudson  “Angle- Anchor”  system. 

And  still  you  have  your  choice  of 
types:  continuous  square  top  rail, 
arch,  lever-operated,  tie,  tandem, 
lane,  walk-thru,  panel,  or  comfort 
stalls ...  with  variations!  Your  nearby 
Hudson  dealer  will  gladly  assist  you 
in  planning  and  in  ordering  the  best 
buy  for  your  barn.  See  him  soon. 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  1  1,  III. 


ALSO:  FEED  TRUCKS  •  LITTFR  CARRIERS  •  PENS  .  WASH  TANKS  •  BARN  CLEANER 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don't  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


Control  of  Cattle  Grubs 


It  has  been  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally  that  the  common  cattle 
grub,  Hypoderma  lineatum,  can  be 
prevented  from  developing  within 
cattle.  This  accomplishment,  long  a 
goal  of  agricultural  science,  was  ac¬ 
hieved  by  feeding  an  organic  phos¬ 
phate  chemical  to  infested  animals. 
The  chemical,  designated  for  experi¬ 
ments  as  Dow  ET-57,  is  syste¬ 
mic,  i.e.  it  moves  through  the  bodies 
of  cattle  to  destroy  grubs  wherever 
they  may  be. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  cattle  grubs  cost  the 
livestock  industry  an  estimated  $100 
million  a  year  in  losses  of  meat, 
milk  and  hides.  A  survey  shows  that 
38  per  cent  of  the  cattle  brought  to 
midwestern  packing  plants  during  a 
recent  six-month  period  were  ac¬ 
tually  infested.  Because  of  the  infes¬ 
tation,  packers  trimmed  an  average 
of  $8.00  worth  of  meat  from  loin  and 
ribs  of  each  animal.  The  pests  are 
presently  controlled  by  use  of  ro- 
tenone  after  they  emerge  through 
the  hide.  This  type  of  control  as¬ 
sures  some  protection  against  future 
infestation,  but  it  goes  into  effect 
only  after  the  grub  has  spent  some 
seven  months  developing  as  a  para¬ 
site  within  the  body  of  the  animal. 
When  it  emerges  from  the  animal’s 
back  it  drops  to  the  ground  and 
pupates.  Heel  flies  emerge  from  the 
pupae,  and  these  attach  their  eggs 
to  the  hair  on  cattle,  greatly  disturb¬ 
ing  them.  The  eggs  hatch  into  tiny 
grubs  that  enter  into  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  through  the  skin  and  thus 
start  the  cycle  all  over  again. 

ET-57  is  not  the  first  systemic 


chemical  used  to  control  cattle 
grubs,  but  it  is  the  first  to  prevent 
their  emergence.  During  the  past 
few  years,  USDA  entomologists  have 
had  success  against  grubs  by  feeding 
or  injecting  cattle  with  insecticides 
like  aldrin,  dieldrin,  lindane,  Bayer 
L  13/59,  and  diazinon.  But  the 
grubs  generally  emerge  from  the 
backs  of  the  animals  even  though 
they  fail  to  survive  pupation. 
Thus,  these  experimental  materials 
were  as  effective  as  rotenone,  which 
is  rubbed  into  or  sprayed  on  the 
backs  of  cattle  as  grubs  emerge. 

In  some  tests  last  year,  ET-57  was 
fed  to  infested  cattle  at  the  rate  of 
100  milligrams  per  kilogram  of  ani¬ 
mal  weight  (a  thousand-pound  ani¬ 
mal  received  1.6  ounces).  Treatment 
was  made  two  to  three  months  be¬ 
fore  the  grubs  normally  appear.  Only 
one  grub  appeared  in  four  out  of 
five  of  the  treated  cattle,  but  in  five 
similar,  but  untreated,  cattley  98  ap¬ 
peared.  In  other  tests,  ET-57  was  88 
per  cent  effective.  In  a  test  with 
calves  similarly  treated  when  grubs 
were  already  beginning  to  show  on 
the  backs,  an  average  of  30  new 
grubs  eventually  appeared  in  the  un¬ 
treated  animals.  None  appeared  in 
the  treated  calves. 

Further  research  is  in  progress  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  ET-57 
for  practical  farm  and  herd  use. 
Toxic  effects  on  animals  and  chemi¬ 
cals  residues  in  milk  or  flesh  are, 
according  to  the  USDA,  considera¬ 
tions  that  must  be  fully  studied  be¬ 
fore  use  can  be  generally  recom¬ 
mended. 


Tallow  for  Calf  Starter 

concentrated  source  of  energy  in 
calf  starters  if  the  price  of  tallow 
is  right.  Fat  provides  about  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  energy  as  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  proteins,  the  re¬ 
searchers  say. 

Research  at  other  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  has  shown  that  tallow  can  also 
be  used  successfully  in  the  fattening 
of  beef  and  swine,  and  in  lamb, 
poultry  and  dog  rations.  Much  of 
the  tallow  supply  has  been  diverted 
to  use  in  these  feeds. 

The  Storrs  study  was  made  with 
24  Holstein  bull  calves  divided  into 
four  groups  and  fed  starter  rations 
containing  zero,  two  and  a  half,  five, 
and  10  per  cent  tallow  along  with 
limited  whole  milk  and  free-choice, 
excellent  quality  dehydrated  alfalfa. 

Since  the  calves  readily  consumed 
the  starter,  it  appears  that  the  tallow 
is  palatable.  The  mixing  of  tallow 
in  the  starter  had  other  advantages. 
It  helped  to  cut  down  on  dust  in 
feed  processing  and  served  as  a 
lubricant  in  the  pelleting  of  feeds. 

Harold  L.  Myers 


New  Jersey  Dairy  Award  Winners 

“ Years  of  Service”  awards  have  been  made  to  these  12  dairymen:  Left  to 
right,  first  row — John  Lindsay,  Freehold  (60  years);  Alvah  H.  Haver,  Le¬ 
banon  (55);  William  C.  Hartung,  Belvidere  (54);  Howard  Beavers,  Lebanon 
(52);  Charles  V.  N.  Davis,  Somerville  (52);  second  row  —  W.  Russell  Haver, 
Lebanon  (52);  Gifford  W.  Hoffman,  Lebanon  (50);  Vernon  Hull,  accepting 
for  Warren  Kinney,  New  Vernon  (48);  Lucas  Galenkamp,  Wyckoff  (47); 
Joseph  P.  Broadhurst,  Woodbury  (46);  and  Charles  S.  Holgren,  Morris¬ 
town  (43). 


Mixing  inedible  stabilized  tallow 
into  a  calf  starter  will  increase 
growth  and  decrease  the  dry  matter 
intake  needed  for  additional  growth. 
Dairy  scientists  at  the  Storrs  Station, 
University  of  Connecticut,  report 
that  calves  fed  starters  containing 
two  and  a  half  to  10  per  cent  tallow 
showed  five  to  six  per  cent  in¬ 
creases  in  growth  over  calves  fed 
starters  containing  other  special 
energy  sources. 

The  increased  growth  results  from 
an  increased  intake  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  and  estimated  net 
energy  produced  by  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  tallow,  the  researchers  said. 
There  was  no  change,  however,  in 
the  ultilization  of  either  t.d.n  or 
e.n.e. 

Tallow  research  has  been  under¬ 
way  at  various  experiment  stations 
ever  since  increased  sales  of  synthe¬ 
tic  detergents  began  to  cut  into  the 
soap  market.  The  inedible  tallow, 
obtained  from  packing  plants,  is  used 
in  the  making  of  soap.  Results  of 
the  Storrs  studies  indicate  that  feed 
manufacturers  can  use  tallow  as  a 
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Starting  the  Dairy  Calf 


There  is  still  much  to  be  learned 
as  to  the  best  feeding  practices  to 
get  the  young  dairy  calf  started  so 
it  will  develop  into  a  profitable  cow. 
One  successful  feeder  may  feel  that 
he  has  the  best  method  of  raising 
calves  which  may  be  quite  different 
than  that  of  another  equally  success¬ 
ful  feeder.  The  main  object  is  to 
raise  the  best  possible  animal  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  calf  during  the 
first  two  months  following  birth  may 
mean  the  difference  between  a  cull 
and  a  profitable  cow. 

The  individual  dairyman’s  market 
for  milk,  his  feed  and  labor  supply, 
his  barn  space  and  other  conditions 
will  influence  the  calf  feeding  and 
management  practices  on  his  farm. 
Herd  improvement  can  come  only 
where  discarded  cows  are  replaced 
by  well-grown  heifers  of  good  breed¬ 
ing. 

Sanitation  Most  Important 

Sanitation  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  getting  the  calf  started — 
this  point  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Make  sure  that  the  feeding  pails  are 
clean  and  sterile  at  every  feeding. 
Keep  the  mangers  clean  and  do  not 
let  old,  damp  feed  accumulate  in 
them. 

The  pens  must  be  kept  dry,  well 
ventilated,  but  without  drafts,  and 
clean.  Attention  to  the  minor  de¬ 
tails,  and  a  careful  watch  over  each 
individual  calf,  will  usually  result 


soon  as  the  calf  is  removed  from  its 
dam.  Although  the  calf  will  not  eat 
an  appreciable  amount  during  the 
first  week,  It  will  learn  where  it  is 
and  will  begin  to  nibble  at  it  quite 
early  in  life.  The  starter  ration 
should  be  made  of  a  variety  of  low 
fiber  ingredients  including  dried 
milk  products  or  soluble  blood  flour 
or  some  other  animal  protein. 

Most  dairymen  will  find  it  more 
convenient  and  probably  no  more 
costly  to  purchase  one  of  the  ready 
mixed  starter  rations.  Any  of  the 
reliable  feed  companies  offer  calf 
starters  which  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Many  feed  companies  now  of¬ 
fer  starter  rations  containing  anti¬ 
biotics.  These  preparations  have  a 
definite  place  in  herds  which  are 
experiencing  trouble  in  raising  their 
calves. 

Many  feed  manufacturers  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  starter  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  (in  terms  of  pounds):  200,  wheat 
bran;  530,  yellow  corn  meal;  400, 
crimped  oats;  150,  corn  distillers 
grains  with  solubles;  150,  soybean  oil 
meal;  100,  linseed  oil  meal;  100,  fish 
meal;  100,  cane  molasses;  100  dried 
whey;  100,  alfalfa  leaf  meal;  40,  ribo¬ 
flavin  supplement;  10,  iodized  salt; 
10,  ground  limestone;  10  low  fluorine 
rock  phosphate;  one-quarter  D-acti- 
vated  plant  sterol. 

There  are  many  other  calf  starters 
available  which  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  essential  that  these 
formulas  for  starting  calves  contain 


In  the  trio  of  breeding,  feeding  and  management  practices  that  influence 
dairy  farming  success,  none  is  more  important  to  the  successful  start  of 
healthy  calves  like  these  young  Jerseys  than  good  feeding. 


in  a  good  start  toward  the  raising  of 
profitable  animals. 

Starting  calves  on  a  limited 
amount  of  whole  milk  along  with  a 
good  dry  starter  ration  is  being 
used  extensively  today  with  favor¬ 
able  results. 

The  least  amount  of  whole  milk 
to  feed  under  this  system  is  about 
300  pounds  during  the  first  eight 
weeks  following  birth.  The  use  of 
350  pounds  to  400  pounds  of  whole 
milk  will  give  the  calf  a  little  better 
start  and  the  cost  will  not  be  greatly 
increased.  Some  dairymen  are  pro¬ 
viding  as  little  as  250  pounds  of 
whole  milk  over  a  six-week  period. 
However,  the  extra  50-100  pounds  of 
extra  milk  gives  assurance  of  a  good 
start  at  only  slightly  more  expense. 

Feeding  the  Whole  Milk 

Colostrum  should  always  be  fed 
during  the  first  three  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  calf’s  birth. 

Beginning  on  the  fourth  day,  herd 
milk  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  whole  milk  per  10  pounds 
of  body  weight  per  day.  An  80-pound 
calf  would  receive  two  feedings  of 
four  pounds  of  milk  each  day.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  fifth  week,  the  amount 
of  milk  should  be  gradually  de¬ 
creased  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
eighth  week  the  calf  will  be  weaned. 
The  milk  should  always  be  fed  at  the 
same  temperature,  at  the  same  hour 
each  day,  and  of  the  same  freshness 
and  richness. 

A  small  quantity  of  starter  ration 
should  be  placed  in  the  feed  box  as 


an  adequate  amount  of  high  quality 
proteins,  vitamins  A  and  D,  calcium 
and  phosphorus. 

Amount  of  Starter  Ration  to  Feed 

Calves  should  be  given  all  the 
starter  ration  they  will  consume  un¬ 
til  they  are  taken  off  milk,  at  which 
time  they  should  be  consuming  about 
four  pounds  of  starter  a  day. 

After  weaning,  the  amount  of 
starter  fed  will  depend  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  calf.  Six  pounds  a  day 
would  be  a  normal  maximum  even 
for  calves  of  the  larger  breeds.  The 
quality  of  the  hay  provided  will 
partly  determine  the  amount  of 
starter  necessary  for  good  growth 
at  this  period. 

When  the  calf  is  three  months  old. 
the  ration  can  be  gradually  changed 
to  a  simple  mixture  such  as  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  ground  corn,  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal.  At  four  months  of  age  no 
starter  ration  need  be  included  in 
the  ration.  When  the  calf  is  six 
months  old,  the  amount  of  oil  meal 
in  the  ration  can  be  further  reduced 
or,  if  a  good  legume  hay  is  being 
fed,  entirely  eliminated. 

Hay  should  be  provided  in  a  rack 
from  the  time  the  calf  is  removed 
from  its  dam  until  it  is  turned  on 
pasture.  A  green,  early  cut  mixture 
containing  more  grasses  than 
legumes  is  more  desirable  for  the 
very  young  calf.  The  mixed  hay  has 
a  better  physiological  effect  on  the 
digestive  organs  and  prevents  ex¬ 
cessive  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

R.  A.  Ackerman 
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chose  RIIC0  again 
for  two  reasons!” 


ELMER  JOHNSON 

“I  get  a  lot  of  compliments  on 
my  big  new  Rilco  machine  shed,” 
says  Elmer  Johnson,  “and  when 
visitors  see  my  sturdy  Rilco  barn, 
and  learn  it’s  15  years  old,  they 
can  see  why  I  bought  Rilco  twice.” 
Rilco  glued -laminated  rafters 
make  the  strongest,  best  looking 
farm  buildings  money  can  buy. 
Yet  the  cost,  as  Mr.  Johnson  dis- 


2.  GREATER  STRENGTH 

covered,  is  as  low  as  any  type  of 
building  on  the  market.  The  Type 
50  Utility  Building  is  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite.  Roomy,  post-free  interior 
space  lets  you  change  it  around 
for  many  different  uses  .  .  .  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  grain  storage,  barn, 
hog  or  poultry  house,  or  whatever 
you  need.  Mail  coupon  below  for 
information. 


■pf PlCM-  C< 

Above 


founda'*,ori 


Materials 


Building. 


Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


For  your  protection 
end  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


RILCO 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  information 
on  following  farm  buildings: 

^  □  Two-Story  Borns  □  One-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

Name _ _ _ 


Address _ 
Town _ 


_ State _ 


YOU  CAN  SQUEEZE  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR  ROUGHAGE 
WHEN  YOUR  FEEDS  ARE  FORTIFIED  WiTH 

ne  wb  yco  VITAL  HER 

. . .  the  farmer  endorsed  way  to  better  ruminant  feeds  and  more  profits! 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  more  information. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BY-PRODUCTS  Corp. 

177  Milk  St..  Boston  9.  Moss.  Phone:  HUbbord  2-1682 


POST YOUR  LAND 

12**1 2*  Tough  Card  Signs:  50.  $7;  100  $12.  Linen: 
25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS, 
DEPT.  N.  Y„  51  LENOX  ST.,  ROCH ESTER  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 

PAINT  •  OUTSIDE 

TITANIUM,  LEAD  and  OIL.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel. 
$4.95  value.  Special  factory  price  —  $2.25  gallon. 
Free  Sample.  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 

-  BRAND  NEW  WARM  AIR  FURNACES  - 

COMPLETE  WiTH  BLOWER  FOR  FORCED  AIR 
HEATING.  $146  35,  F.O.B.  factory.  Send  for  details. 
EDWARDS  FURNACE  CO..  WELLSBORO,  PENNA. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Oft. 
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MILK  FEVER 

Milk  Fever  is  caused  by  a  temporary  disturbance  in  the 
cow's  calcium  metabolism,  usually  at  or  soon  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Death  can  result,  despite  expensive  treatment.  Now, 
through  precise  feeding  of  Vitamin  D,  science  has  proved 
Milk  Fever  can  be  prevented. 


HARC 


/ 


s 


3  Dairy  Dee 


is  a  cooling,  highly  palatable  feed,  supplying 
Vitamin  D  concentrate  in  exact  amount 
proportion  required  to  prevent  Milk  Fever 

•  Feed  wet  or  dry  for  5  to  7  days  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  calvina. 

•  One  50-lb.  bag  lasts  one  cow  throuoh  en¬ 
tire  Dairy  Dee  feeding  period. 

•  Practical,  proved,  safe  and  inexpensive. 
Easy-to-follow  directions  on  tag. 

•  Write  for  free  folder.  Or  get  details  from 
your  Harco  dealer  today! 


:ver.  1\  — 


imiun»»» 


on 


L-tX 


He  o 


DON’T 
LET  WATER 


Use 

Safe /  Dependable 

LIHE-O-HiAT 


<§> 


Keeps  water  pipes,  pumps,  etc.,  from  freezing 
in  weather  as  cold  as  it  will  ever  get.  Safe 
and  dependable  .  .  .  only  heating  cable 
guaranteed  for  2  years.  Easy  to  use:  apply 
where  needed,  plug  in.  Costs  as  little  os  a 
penny  a  day  to  use  .  .  .  less  when  oper¬ 
ated  automatically  with  a  Smith-Gates  thermo¬ 
stat  for  $4.95. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletin 


CAT. 

NO 

PROTECTS 
UP  TO 

PR  ICE 
EACH 

IHT-3 

3 

ft. 

52  45 

LHT-6 

6 

ft. 

S 2  95 

LHT-12 

12 

ft. 

$3-95 

LHT-20 

20 

ft. 

$4  95 

LHT-30 

30 

ft. 

56  45 

LHT-40 

40 

ft. 

57  95 

LH  f  -60 

60 

ft. 

59.95 

n 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN’T 
NAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 

SMITH-GATES 

CORPORATION 

Dept.  J-17  •  Farmington,  Conn. 


$AVE  ON  CHAIN  SAWS 


Lightweight — One  Man 

TIMBERHOG 

CHAIN  SAWS 


BUY  DIRECT 
from 

MANUFACTURER 


-  $149.00 

-  $152.00 


3  H.P.  Power  Products  Engine  »  Automatic  Clutch 
30  day  Guarantee  Steel  Gear  Transmission 


Send  Check  or 
Money  Order 
Payable  to: 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  CAMBRIDGE  ST. 
WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  75  TON  MARTIN  STEEL  40 
feet  HAYMAKERS.  Excellent  condition,  self  feeding, 
17  stanchion  base.  Will  sell  for  terrific  sacrifice  frac¬ 
tion  of  cost.  Purchaser  to  disassemble  and  remove. 
Name:  HERMAN  UNGER.  FURNACE  ROAD, 

WERNERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone:  8-3329 


-  BIG  MONEY  DAILY  - 

Two  minute  demonstration  makes  easy  sale.  Demon¬ 
strate  and  sell  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  with  Dietene 
Fertilizer  and  Nitrogen  Solutions.  Only  Company 
manufacturing  all  formulas  for  all  fertilizer  needs. 
Established  1928.  Free  sample  and  demonstrating 
kit  free.  Full  or  part  time. 

CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 


PROOF 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS; 


1.  PATENTED 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYSTEM 


Z  PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


3.  PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
US.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

^  Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-27,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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(Continued  from  Page  624) 

ch.,  Village  Brook  Farms,  So.  Onon¬ 
daga.  Females  —  jr.  &  sr.  calves 
(cvs.)  and  jr.  ch.,  William  Carney, 
Dansville;  jr.  yr.,  Gary  Nichols,  So. 
Onondaga;  sr.  yr.,  Glen  Valley  Farm, 
Dansville;  2-yr.,  4-yr.,  &  b.  u.,  jr.  get 
&  p,  b.,  Strathglass  Farm;  3-yr., 
sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  sr.  get,  &  p.  d.,  Floyd 
Loper,  Hornell;  d.  c.,  Elmside  Farm, 
Burke;  5-yr.,  d.  h.,  &  b.  3  f.,  Haynes 
Farm,  Tully;  herd,  Onondaga  County. 

Out  of  the  121  high  quality  Brown 
Swiss  dairy  animals  shown  before 
Judge  Elmer  Hansen,  Cary,  Ill.,  the 
following  were  best  in  their  classes: 
Bulls — cf.  &  jr.  ch.,  Mapledale  Swiss 
Farm,  Lowville;  jr.  yr.,  A.  H.  &  A.  J. 
Beedham,  Bergen;  sr.  yr.,  Goodwin 
Brothers,  Guilford;  2-yr.,  Hillwinds- 


C.  J.  Shelmidine,  Lorraine,  was 
premier  Yorkshire  breeder  at  State 
Fair.  Among  his  32  head  shown  was 
the  first-prize  fall  gilt  in  front  above. 

Ladderhook  Farms,  Greenfield,  Mass.; 
3-yr.',  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  Hi-Ho  Farm, 
Darien  Center.  Females — jr.  cf.,  A. 
H.  &  A.  J.  Beedham;  sr.  cf.,  &  2-yr., 
H.  L.  &  L.  G.  Boyd,  Locke;  jr.  yr., 
sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  jr.  get,  Hi-Ho  Farm; 

3- yr.  &  b.  u.  Hillwinds-Ladderhook; 

4- yr.,  5-yr.,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  d.  h.,  b.  3 
f.,  sr.  get.,  p.  b.,  &  p.  d.,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca;  d.  c.,  Bell-Son  Farm, 
Schoharie;  best  herd,  Northwest 
Canton. 

Judge  Harold  Tyner  of  Tipton, 
Ind.,  placed  72  head  of  high  quality 
Milking  Shorthorns  to  top  placings 
as  follows:  Bulls — cf.,  jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch., 
&  steer,  Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake 
Placid;  sr.  yr.,  Robert  Brew,  Bei’gen; 
2-yr.,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  J.  M.  &  H.  M. 
White,  Marathon;  aged,  C.  D.  Fried- 
richsen,  Nichols.  Females — cf.  and  b. 
u.,  Robert  Brew;  jr.  &  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch., 
jr.  get,  d.  c.,  3-yr.,  4-yr.  d.  h.,  b.  3  f., 
sr.  get.  p.  d.,  and  p.  b.,  Last  Chance 
Ranch;  5-yr.,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  Champion 
Farms,  West  Winfield;  2-yr.,  Roland 
Pimm,  Churchville;  district  herd, 
Northern  New  York. 


sen;  jr.  get,  Stewart  Dudley;  d.  2  h. 
Glen  Cove  Farm,  Windsor. 

The  grand  champion  steer,  a  1,125- 
pound  Hereford,  was  shown  by  John 
Wehle,  Scottsville.  James  Christen¬ 
son,  Canastota,  showed  the  top  An¬ 
gus  steer,  and  Frederick  Frelinghuy- 
sen  the  top  Shorthorn  steer.  Cornell 
had  the  winning  group  of  three 
Angus  steers,  and  John  Wehle  the 
three  best  Hereford  steers. 

Sheep,  Swine  and  Goats 

There  was  an  especially  good  show¬ 
ing  of  sheep,  swine  and  goats.  A  total 
of  869  head  was  shown.  The  breed 
champions  selected  among  the  519 
sheep  were:  Shropshire — ram  (r.)  & 
ewe  (e.),  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc.,  Easton, 
Me.;  Hampshire — r.,  James  McQuire, 
Oakfield;  e.,  Brooklea  Farm,  Bath. 
Dorset — r.  &  e.,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca. 
Suffolk— r.  &  e.,  C.  &  H.  Brinkerhoff, 
Interlaken.  Corriedale — r.  &  e.,  WaJa 
Farm,  New  Albany,  Pa.  Cheviot — r. 
&  e.,  Twin  Owls  Farm,  Prospectville, 
Pa.  Oxford  —  r.,  L.  L.  Davey,  Mar- 
cellus;  e.,  Knollview  Acres,  Camillus. 
Southdown  —  r.  &  e.,  C.  V.  Dake, 
Gi’eenfield  Center.  Tunis — r.,  James 
McQuire;  e.,  Ralph  Owen,  Fulton. 
Rambouillet  —  r.  &  e.,  Twin  Pine 
Farm,  Nichols.  Delaine — r.  &  e.,  C. 
&  H.  Brinkerhoff.  Columbia — r.  &  e., 
J.  &  L.  Sipperley,  Tuscarora,  Pa. 
Longwool  — ,  r.  &  e.,  George  Lohr 
Romulus.  Karakul — r.,  Karakul  Fur 
Sheep  Farm,  Fayetteville;  e.,  J.  W. 
Cook  &  Sons,  Trumansburg.  Judith 
Carnes,  Ithaca,  had  the  champion 
wether  and  John  Adams,  Sodus,  the 
top  pen  of  three  wethers.  The  cham¬ 
pion  market  fleece  was  from  Whit¬ 
aker  Homestead,  Penn  Yan,  and  the 
champion  purebred  fleece,  Corrie¬ 
dale,  from  Jane  Zautner,  Brewerton. 

There  were  249  head  of  outstand¬ 
ing  swine  shown  to  the  following, 
top  boar  (b.)  and  sow  (s.)  selections: 
Berkshire  —  b.  &  s.  John  Bliek  & 
Sons,  Williamson;  Chester  White — b., 
Frederick  Olmstead,  Holcomb;  s., 
Marion  B.  Tyler,  So.  Byron.  Duroc — 
b.,  Edgar  Angle,  Afton;  s.,  Happy 
Acres  Farm,  Waterloo.  Hampshire — 
b.,  Edward  Sodoma,  Brockport;  s., 
Dorothy  McColl,  LeRoy:  Poland 
China — b.  &  s.,  Marion  Tyler,  York¬ 
shire — b.,  Batty  End  Ranch.  Akron; 
s.,  Gerald  Winters,  Perry.  Marion 
Tyler  showed  the  champion  barrow. 

The  101  good  goats  shown  had 
top  bred  does  chosen  as  follows:  Al¬ 
pine — Robert  Harris,  Fabius.  Nubian 
— J.  M.  Gagnon,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Saanen — Robert  Harris;  and  Toggen- 
burg — Merrill  Lemon,  Jamesville. 

Draft  Horse  Competition 


Beef  Cattle 

The  beef  cattle  were  also  of  out¬ 
standing  quality.  Among  the  88  good 
Herefords  shown  in  the  breeding 
classes,  Judge  Arthur  Weber,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan.,  picked  the  following 
for  blue  ribbons:  Bulls — 2-yr.,  jr.  yr., 
ch.,  &  best  three  bulls  (b.  3  b.), 
Crestwood  Farm,  Pine  City;  sr.  yr., 
Cairnwood  Farm,  Bi-yn  Athyn,  Pa.; 
summer  (smr.)  yr.,  sr.  cf.,  &  b.  2  b., 
Bengali  Farms,  Riegelsville,  Pa.;  jr. 
cf.,  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Poughquag. 
Females — jr.  cf.,  sr.  cf.,  sr.  yr.  ch., 
2  f.,  get.,  pair  (pr.)  yrs.,  pr.  cvs.  & 
p.  b.,  Bengali  Farms;  jr.  yr.,  John 
Wehle,  Scottsville;  2-yr.,  Norman 
Greenway,  LaGrangeville;  smr.  yr., 
John  Braun,  Cazenovia;  and  best  2 
head  (b.  2h.),  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

In  the  Aberdeen-Angus  classes  in 
which  57  attractive  breeding  animals 
were  shown,  Judge  Weber  made 
these  following  top  selections:  Bulls 
—  cf.,  smr.  yr.,  jr.  &  gr.  ch.,  Meadow 
Lane  Farm,  No.  Salem;  jr.  yr.,  sr. 
yr.,  2-yr.,  and  sr.  ch.,  Rally  Farms, 
Millbrook.  Females — cf.,  jr.  yr.,  smr. 
yr.  (early),  jr.  ch.,  jr.  &  sr.  gets,  & 
b.  2  h.,  Meadow  Lane  Farm;  smr.  yr. 
(late),  Ben  Tulloch  Farm,  Millbrook; 
sr.  yr.,  Babcock  Fax-ms,  Ithaca;  2-yi\, 
gr.  ch.,  &  p.  b.,  Rally  Farms. 

There  were  42  fine  polled  and 
horned  beef  Shorthoi-ns  shown  be- 
foi-e  Judge  Donald  Kniffen,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  picked  the 
following:  Bulls  —  jr.  cf.,  Stewart 
Dudley,  Fredonia;  sr.  cf.,  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
&  gr.  ch.,  3  b.,  &  2  b.,  Cyrus  Eaton, 
Northfield,  Ohio;  sr.  yr.  &  sr.  ch., 
Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  Holmdel, 
N.  J.  Females — jr.  &  sr.  cf.,  jr.  &  sr. 
yrs.,  2-yr.,  jr.  ch.,  2  f.,  pr.  yrs.,  sr. 
get,  pr.  cvs.,  p.  b.,  Cyrus  Eaton;  3-yr., 
si\  &  gr.  ch.,  Frederick  Frelinghuy- 


Well  over  100  draft  horses  wei-e 
shown  in  the  conformation  and  per¬ 
formance  classes.  Grayson  Smith, 
EaiTville,  showed  the  champion 
Percheron  max-e  and  stallion;  Hem-y 
Feldman,  West  Valley,  had  the  top 
Belgian  stallion,  and  Kenneth  Pritch¬ 
ard,  Ontario,  Can.,  had  best  Belgian 
mare.  Harold  Shuert,  Syracuse,  had 
the  champion  Clydesdale-Shii-es.  In 
the  grade  classes,  Henderbei’g  &  War¬ 
ner,  Rome,  had  the  champion  mare, 
while  Hai-mony  Hill  Farms,  Vei-non 
Center,  had  top  gelding.  Kenneth 
Pritchard  took  most  of  the  multiple- 
hitch  contests,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pair  under  3,000  pounds  which 
was  won  by  Southside  Stables,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Hilltop  Farm,  Syracuse,  had 
the  best  single  between  1,500  and 
1,700  pounds,  and  Shui-man  Hurd, 
Almond,  the  best  under  1,500  pounds. 

J.  N.  Bodurtha 


This  fine  ram  was  grand  champion 
Shropshire  at  N.  Y.  State  and  other 
northeast  fairs  in  1956.  Oivned  by 
F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc.,  Easton,  Me.,  he 
was  shown  by  Shepherd  Stanley 
Frost. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


New  York’s  Champion  Plowmen 


Albert  Hubbard,  a  64-year-old 
dairy  farmer  from  Canandaigua,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y.,  won  the  senior 
level  land  contest  at  the  fourth 
annual  State  Plowing  Match  recent¬ 
ly  held  at  the  Willard  State  Hospital 
farm  at  Willard,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Bloom,  Dundee,  Yates  Coun¬ 
ty,  was  a  close  second  in  the  field 
of  18  county  contestants  in  the  level 
land  event. 


Melburn  Perry,  Rush,  Monroe 
County,  won  first  honors  in  the 


Albert  Hubbard,  Canandaigua,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  was  the  winner  of  this 
year’s  N.  Y.  State  level-land  plowing 
contest. 

senior  contour  contest  and  Charles 
(“Monty”)  Stamp,  Rock  Stream, 
Schuyler  County,  was  second;  eight 
counties  were  represented.  Lands 
to  be  plowed  were  laid  out  on  the 
contour  and  contestants  had  to  leave 
a  sod  waterway  in  each  plot. 

Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Perry  repre¬ 
sented  New  York  State  in  the 
national  plowing  matches  that  were 
held  in  Jasper  County,  Iowa,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20-22.  In  this  national  meet, 
Hubbard  placed  13th  in  level-land, 
and  PeiTy  placfed  11th  in  contour. 
Lawrence  Goettemoeller  of  Ohio  won 
the  level-land  contest;  Edward  Rusch 
of  Wisconsin  was  second.  John 
Daniels  of  Illinois  was  first  in  con¬ 
tour,  and  Harold  Forrester  of  Penn- 


Mr.  Hubbard’s  farm  of  100  acres 
is  located  5V2  miles  southwest  of 
Canandaigua.  He  has  owned  the  farm 
eight  years  and  keeps  26  cows.  He 
has  a  grown-up  family  of  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  He  used  an 
International  M  tractor  with  three 
14-inch  plows  at  the  state  match.  A 
native  of  Sussex,  England,  Hubbard 
came  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  17  years  of  age.  “When  I  was  12, 
my  father  set  me  to  work  plowing 
with  a  team  of  horses,  and  he  was  an 
exacting  teacher”,  Hubbard  said  fol¬ 
lowing  the  contest;  “I  have  never 
forgotten  the  lessons  I  learned.” 
Championship  plowing  has  been  far 
from  Hubbard’s  mind.  He  competed 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Mr.  Perry,  only  28  years  old,  oper¬ 
ates  a  250-acre  dairy  farm  in  West 
Henrietta,  Monroe  County,  Besides 
growing  feed  crops  for  a  36-cow 
dairy,  his  farm  produces  wheat  and 
oats  as  cash  crops.  He  operated  a 
Ford  860  tractor  drawing  two  14- 
inch  plows  at  the  State  Contest.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  young 
children. 

Over  3,500  people  attended  this 
field  day  which  was  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  agricultural  agencies  of 
Seneca  County,  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Refining  Company. 

D.  Leo  Hayes 


Deposits  Made 
On  or  Before  Otf.  15 


lam  Dividends  from  Oct.  J 

^ - -  ’ BONUS  DIVIDEND^ 

DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Milburn  Perry,  Rush,,  Monroe  Co., 
took  the  top  honor  in  the  contour 
ploiving  matches. 

sylvania  was  second.  David  Bay  of 
Canandaigua,  Ontario  County,  served 
as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  national 
meet. 

Gary  McCollum,  Gasport,  Niagai'a 
County,  won  first  place  in  the  junior 
level  land  contest  with  Donald 
Keyes,  Walworth,  Wayne  County, 
second,  and  David  Ball,  Chittenango, 
Madison  County,  third.  David,  only 
11  years  old,  could  barely  see  over 
the  top  of  his  tractor  to  follow  the 
guide  stakes,  yet  he  did  himself  real 
proud  in  the  class  with  14  competi¬ 
tors. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
bany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - -  Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  ond  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Moil  Information 


Name 


Address  „ 

City  - - Slate .  .  ?s 


PICK  UP  EXTRA  DOLLARS 

CROP  SAVER  SHIELDS 


USE 

FAMOUS 


Harvest  5%  to  40% 
More  Soy  Beans  in 
Normal  Stands! 


Save  even  more  in  distress  areas.  KOYKER 
Row  Crop  Shields,  Model  RC-56,  gently  lift 
lodged  growth,  saves  beans  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  rows,  those  lost  below  sickle.  Easily 
attached  to  any  make  or  model  harvester, 
combine  or  binder;  mounted  or  pull  type. 
Shields  ride  smoothly  over  rough  terrain, 
do  not  interfere  with  operation  of  machine. 
Two  shields  needed  per  row.  Only  $14.75 
Pair,  wt.  24  lbs.  Ask  your  dealer  or  order 
direct  —  shipped  parcel  post  (include  post¬ 
age  and  sales  tax.) 


SAVE 

DOWN  CORN 

Turn  near  loss  into  profit. 

KOYKER  Corn  Shields 
save  corn  damaged  by 
wind,  borer,  root  rot  by 
straightening  and  lifting  bent,  tangle 
leaning  stalks  into  path  of  picks 
Tractor  wheel  does  not  trample  cor 
Pay  for  themselves  in  fields  with  as  litt 
as  one-half  per  cent  damage.  Ask  yoi 
dealer  for  Model  CS-48  f 
pull  type  pickers  —  Mod 
CS-51  for  Mounted  pickei 
Specify  make  and  mod 
of  picker  and  tractor. 


DEALERS:  Write  for  name  of  your  nearest  distributor. 

KOOIKER  MF'G.  CO.  Dept.  KNY-10  HULL,  IOWA 


you  are  working  for 
less  than  8c  per  hour 
...if  you're  still 
cleaning  barns  with  a 

PITCH  FORK! 

A  three  horsepower  electric 
motor  driving  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner  (largest  size)  will 
consume  3  KW  per  hour. 

Most  dairy  barns  can  be  cleaned 
electrically  in  10,  15,  or  20 

minutes  with  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner,  thereby  eliminating 
one  of  the  toughest,  meanest, 
heaviest  jobs  in  dairying  .  .  . 
for  the  cost  of  but  a  few 
kilowatt  hours  .  .  .  each  month. 


PATZ 

EASIEST  to  install  .  , 

Whatever  your  dairy  barn  arrangement, 
a  Patz  barn  cleaner  -will  install  easier 
.  .  .  faster  .  .  .  because  it  is  simply,  yet 
powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED  fast  cleaning  flites  are  welded 
underneath  the  chain  to  clean  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load  carrying  chain 
is  of  one-piece  hook  ’n  eye  construction 
with  no  rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust, 
corrode  or  bind.  Individual  links  can  be 

THE  PATZ  COMPANY 

Nold  Farm  Supply 
Rome,  New  York 


BARN  CLEANER 

•  EASIEST  to  maintain 

added  or  slipped  in  seconds  without 
tools.  Exclusive  factory  built  corner 
wheel  assemblies  cannot  "pull  out”  as 
they  ride  "against”  the  gutter  wall. 

These  are  but  a  few,  of  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  have  provided 
thousands  of  trouble-free  installations. 
Get  the  Patz  Facts  FIRST  .  ,  ,,  from 
the  following. 

* 

•  POUND,  WISCONSIN 

Willard  F.  Howland 
Southampton,  Mass. 


PROTECT  YOUR  BULK  MILK 
INSTALLATION  AGAINST 


v^-V^  POWER  FAILURE 


•ftv.-, -j 


— /OWfT? 

TRACTOR  DRIVEN 
GENERATOR 

“TAKES  OVER” 


Bulk  milk  handling  systems  de¬ 
mand  dependable  protection  against 
high  line  power  failure.  With  a 
WINPOWER  tractor  driven  gener¬ 
ator  you  don’t  have  to  buy  an  extra 
engine  to  “stand  by.”  Let  your  tractor 
be  your  assurance  against  costly  power 
failures.  The  WINPOWER  tractor 
driven  generator  means  trouble  free 
service  for  a  lifetime.  Low  cost  in¬ 
surance  against  milk  spoilage. 


NEW 

Flannel 

Lined 


Can’t  be  matched 
anywhere. 


DENIM 
BLANKET 

Send  today 
for  FREE  Fall 
Bulletin  showing 
for  the  first  time 
these  amazing  new 
washable,  Denim 
flannel-lined  blankets  and  100  other  guar¬ 
anteed  items  for  your  horse.  Write  now. 

" little  joe”  WIESENFELD  CO. 
DEPT.  66  BALTIMORE  1,  MD. 


LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


DANC0W  HERD  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

Information  concerning  our  emergency  service,  feet! 
consumption  analysis,  milk  testing  program  vacation 
service,  individual  cow  plates  or  daily  dairy,  will  b' 
mailed  upon  request.  Specify  interest. 

DANCOW,  FIDELITY  BLDG.,  CHESTER,  PA. 


automatic 

PERMANENT 

WARFARIN 

rat  and  mouse 

BAIT  STATI  O  N 


Automatic  self-feeder 
holds  any  type  of  grain 
bait.  Heavy  galvanized 
metal  base  is  spill-proof, 
rainproof,  and  rust-resist¬ 
ant.  Place  in  or  around 
garages,  sheds  or  farm 
buildings.  Safe  for  pets  and 
farm  animals.  Complete 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 

13"  dia..,  1 1  "high 

pi  US 

Pioneer  warfarin  grain  mix 
bait— specially  flavored 
to  attract  rats.  Warfarin 
keeps  ’em  coming  back 
without  bait  shyness.  Bait 
station  includes  2V4  lbs. 
Refills  for  $2.00 — 5  lbs.  for 
$3.50.  New  baiting  methods 
enclosed  with  each  order! 

......... ---1 


To:  Pioneer  Rodent  Control,  Inc. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Dept.  4 
Please  send  me  postpaid: 

□  Bait  station(s)  complete  @  $6.95 

□  Bait  station(s)  only  @  $4.95 

□  21/4-lb.  refill  bag(s)  @  $2.00 

□  5-lb.  refill  bag(s)  @  $3.50 

Name.......™- . . . 

Address. . . . . 

City  or  Town . . 


■  State .  t 


UNADILLA 
Partitions  Protect 
Your  Cows  Teals 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions.  ** 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


October  6,  1956 
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“I  Eike  the  friendly  ‘know  the  farmer’s 
problem’  service  of  Co-Op  Farm  Credit/’ 


.  .  .  says  FRED  R.  MAZZACANO,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


federal  land  bank 
mortgage  loans 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  loan  Associat.on 


REPAYMENT  PERIOD  IS  ^ 

- -  LONG - > 

-up  to  33  years  to  repay 


t 

INTEREST 
RATE  IS 

LOW 

4r 


Mr.  Fred  R.  Mazzacano,  with  the  part-time  help 
of  his  father,  operates  a  22  5-acre  farm  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  He  has  60  acres  in  apples  in  which  he  enjoys 
a  brisk  gift  package  business;  10  acres  in  peaches, 
as  well  as  a  few  acres  in  plums,  pears,  cherries  and 
strawberries.  Mr.  Mazzacano  attended  Newton 
Agricultural  School  and  took  courses  in  agriculture 
at  Michigan  State  College  following  two  years  in 
the  Navy,  He  purchased  his  farm  several  years  ago, 
financing  through  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Loan  and 
has  continued  to  use  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  the  friendly  service  he  gets. 


For  full  Information  see  — 
your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association  or  write: 
Dept.R-91,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


SEX-LINK 


CHICKS 

READY  NOW!  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DE¬ 
LIVERY!  You  know  Sex-Links — you  know 
what  they  can  do — you  know  their  consis¬ 
tent  production  records  for  big  brown  eggs 
—  their  livability  and  their  efficient  feed 
conversion  —  BUT  —  unless  you  know  PAR- 
MENTER  SEX-LINKS  you  cannot  realize 
the  full  potentialities  of  Sex-Link  Pullets. 
Parmenter’s  are  the  ONLY  Sex-Links  with 
GUARANTEED  PARMENTER  RED  BLOOD 
LINES  —  from  the  famous  Parmenter  Red 
Strain  which  has  been  winning  conspicuous 
poultry  honors  for  over  forty  years,  con¬ 
stantly  improved  through  scientific,  selec¬ 
tive  breeding. 

FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  MEAN  HIGH 
EGG  PRODUCTION  NEXT  SUMMER 
AND  FALL  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  HIGH! 

In  1956  Central  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  PARMENTER  REDS  LED  ALL  OTHER 
BREEDS  AND  CROSSES  in  hen-housed 
production  with  212.6  eggs  per  pullet,  and 
net  income  over  chick  and  feed  costs  of 
52.93  per  chick  started.  THAT’S  PROFIT 
.  .  .  so  .  .  . 

ORDER  SEX  LINKS  NOW! 
SUPPLY  LIMITED! 

Send  for  FREE  folder  telling  about  Par- 
menter  Reds,  Sex-Links,  Silver  Cross,  Buff 
Cross  and  Leghorn-Red  Cross. 

PARMENTER  REDS.  Inc. 

434  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.  C. 
BRAND  NEWI 


1000  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $249) 


$159 


2000  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385) 


$269 


2500  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $299 

Ali  units  with  Briggs  &  Stratton  4  cycle  en- 
gine,  115  volts,  60  cycle,  A.C.,  single  phase. 

■  OTHER  SIZES  * 

■  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  * 
•  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  * 

■  models  on  display. 

■  AH  units  guaranteed!  I 

■  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  “GR”  » 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO.  |g 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


RUPTURE-EASER 

TM.  Beg.  U.S.  P»t.  Off.  (A  Ptper  Brace  Truw) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'i. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 


611  Wyandotte  Dept.RYI06,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTER VI LLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-I I 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
EsL  1883,  Dept.  20.  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTBC  TANK 

OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a 
lot  of  nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay 
530  or  more  to  have  it  pumped  out?  An 
amazing  NEW  Complete  Treatment  by 
Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available. 
A  liquefier  that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and 
Bad  Odor  almost  FOREVER!  Start  using 
SEPTI-M  AGIO  and  eliminate  frequent 
costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 

CERCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

BOX  958  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


€36 


Top  Prices  for  Quality  Eggs 


When  I  first  began  to  ship  eggs,  I 
did  not  get  the  top  prices  for  them 
that  I  do  now.  You  learn  by  trial 
and  error  in  the  egg  business.  Of 
course,  the  first  essential  is  clean 
eggs.  And  the  first  requirement  for 
this  is  keeping  the  nests  filled  with 
materials  to  prevent  breakage  and 
soiling.  I  did  not  like  straw;  the 
hens  enjoy  scratching  it  out  of  the 
nests  too  well.  Sawdust  bothers  in 
sticking  to  the  moist  fresh-laid  egg. 
Shavings  really  work  the  best  for 
me,  and  they  are  inexpensive,  if  you 
are  located  near  a  lumber  mill. 

We  once  washed  eggs  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  We  thought  if  the  egg  had  to 
be  washed,  the  water  must  certainly 
be  cold,  otherwise  would  not  the  egg 
be  slightly  cooked?  Then,  there  was 
a  time  we  dipped  eggs  in  a  wire  bas¬ 
ket  into  a  tub  of  lye  water.  This 
would  kill  the  germs  on  the  dirty 
eggs  and  help  to  keep  them  fresh. 

Next  came  dry  cleaning  with 
emery  paper  fastened  to  a  block  of 
wood  like  a  blackboard  eraser.  This 
was  a  long  tedious  job  and  the  dust 
from  it  was  very  annoying. 

Nowadays,  most  people  who  have 
large  numbers  of  eggs  to  clean  have 
an  egg  washer.  I  am  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one,  but  my  method 
of  caring  for  the  eggs  gives  me  top 
prices,  anyway.  The  eggs  are  gath¬ 
ered  three  times  a  day  in  wire  bas¬ 
kets  so  that  they  will  cool  off  fast. 

When  I  clean  the  eggs  now  I  use  a 
cloth  only  slightly  damp.  Any  eggs 
that  have  to  be  cleaned  more 
thoroughly  are  put  in  a  wire  basket. 
The  water  in  our  hot  water  heater 
goes  to  160  degrees,  the  degree 
recommended  for  cleaning  eggs,  so  I 


fill  a  pan  of  that,  putting  a  small 
amount  of  detergent  in  it.  The  heat 
of  this  water  prevents  the  egg  from 
receding  from  the  shell. 

I  dip  the  wire  basket  of  eggs 
quickly  up  and  down  a  couple  of 
times  in  this  water.  It  must  never 
be  swirled  back  and  forth,  just  an 
up  and  down  motion.  Then,  I  sop 
the  eggs  off  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  a  small  brush,  and  put  them  in 
a  drainer.  Then  clean  hot  water  of 
the  same  temperature  is  thrown  over 
them  quickly  to  rinse  again.  Do  not 
dry  the  eggs  with  a  cloth,  but  let 
them  dry  themselves. 

Most  poultrymen  have  an  egg 
room  cellar  of  proper  humidity,  but 
I  put  my  baskets  of  eggs  on  the  cel¬ 
lar  floor  where  it  is  cool. 

A  day’s  eggs  are  never  packed  un¬ 
til  the  following  day,  giving  them  a 
chance  to  cool  off.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  pack  the  next  day.  The  com¬ 
pany  to  which  I  ship  asked  me  to  do 
this.  They  believe  it  helps  to  keep 
the  shell  from  drying  out,  and  the 
new  egg  keeps  fresher  after  it  is 
packed.  Of  course,  the  cases  of  eggs 
are  kept  where  it  is  cool. 

Everyone  should  know  that  the 
point  of  the  egg  ought  to  be  put 
down  when  packed;  yet  not  all  peo¬ 
ple  do  it.  I  heard  a  man  say  not  long 
ago  that  he  never  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  that. 

Even  a  half  dozen  inferior  quality 
eggs  will  keep  a  case  from  top  qual¬ 
ity  grading,  so  I  feel  quite  proud 
that  for  several  years  my  eggs  have 
been  rated  as  top  quality,  all  because 
of  simple  measure  regularly  adhered 
to,  Leona  Sherman 


Kaino  K.  Lanson 

High  prices  depend  in  part  on  egg  cleanliness.  A  deep  litter  keeps  birds’ 
feet  dry  and  clean.  Scratch  feed  thrown  out  daily  provides  exercise  for 
the  birds  and  for  “automatic”  litter  stirring. 


Feathers  Satisfactory  As 
Poultry  Feed 

According  to  research  results  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  feathers  are 
working  out  well  as  a  protein  con¬ 
stituent  of  both  broiler  and  layer 
feeds.  In  a  broiler  trial,  50  White 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks  grew  well 
when  the  feather  feed  was  at  a  level 
of  2.5  to  5.0  per  cent  of  the  total 
ration.  At  a  rate  of  7.5  per  cent, 
feather  meal  depressed  growth.  The 
basal  diet  for  the  birds  consisted  of 
ground  yellow  corn,  soybean  oil  meal 
and  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  plus  vitamins, 
minerals  and  antibiotics.  When  feath¬ 
er  meal  was  added,  yellow  corn  was 
substituted  for  the  soybean  meal  in 
such  amount  as  maintained  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  feed  at  21  per 
cent.  “The  feeding  of  five  per  cent 
feather  meal  produced  desirable 
growth  when  added  to  a  diet  con¬ 
taining  five  per  cent  meat  scraps  or 
three  per  cent  fish  meal  and  three 
per  cent  dried  whey”,  the  Tennessee 
University  reports.  Thus,  it  declares, 
five  per  cent  feather  meal  might  be 
incorporated  into  broiler  feeds  at  the 
present  time. 

For  layers,  about  the  same  results 
were  found.  In  a  nine-month  trial 
with  60  White  Leghorn  layers,  ra¬ 
tions  with  2.5  and  5.0  per  cent  feath¬ 


er  meal  produced  as  many  eggs  as 
did  others.  Hens  fed  so-called  chick¬ 
en  by-product  meal  (wastes  not  in¬ 
cluding  feathers)  also  produced  as 
well  as  birds  on  normal  diets.  The 
basal  diet  consisted  of  the  same  in¬ 
gredients  as  the  broiler  ration,  but 
in  such  amounts  as  to  make  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  about  17  per  cent.  It  is 
said  that  eggs  from  hens  fed  either 
the  feather  meal  or  the  chicken  by¬ 
product  meal  hatched  as  well  as 
those  from  birds  on  a  regular  ration 
containing  meat  scraps. 


Useful  Poultry  Hooks 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers . 4.50 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . 4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


BUSINESS  8 ITS 


The  Story  of  Yeast —  Yeast  is 
almost  universally  employed  to 
leaven  dough  prior  to  its  baking.  In 
addition,  it  is  increasingly  being 
used  to  provide  certain  B  vitamins  in 
both  human  and  animal  nutrition. 
When  the  yeast  is  irradiated,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  valuable  source  of  vitamin 
D„.  To  communicate  the  whole  yeast 
story,  the  agricultural  department  of 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  has  recently 
made  a  16  mm.,  black-and-white 
sound  film  that  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  farm  groups.  It  presents  the 
historical  background  of  both  yeast 
and  vitamin  D,  research  on  their  nu¬ 
tritional  effects,  and  a  detailed  show¬ 
ing  of  yeast  being  made  and  irra¬ 
diated.  Irradiated  yeast  is  reported 
to  be  an  economical  source  of  vita¬ 
min  D2,  which  is  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  as  nutritionally  important  to 
livestock.  Farm  associations,  Grange- 
es,  commodity  groups,  FFA  and  4-H 
organizations  may  especially  like  to 
take  a  look  at  this  film.  It  is  available 
for  use  without  charge  from  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands,  Inc.,  595  Madison  Ave., 
New  -  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Egg  Size  Affects  Income 

In  all  methods  of  selling  eggs 
there  is  generally  a  price  differential 
based  on  net  weight  per  30-dozen 
case.  In  a  few  instances  a  quality 
differential  is  paid.  Some  so-called 
bargaining  associations  which  have 
contracts  with  receivers  and  do  not 
physically  handle  eggs  have  a  two- 
price  system.  But  30  dozen  eggs  al¬ 
ways  have  to  weigh  60  pounds  net 
in  order  for  their  producers  to  rea¬ 
lize  a  premium. 

In  the  auction  method  of  selling, 
the  price  generally  increases  as  the 
net  weight  increases.  This  is  not 
usually  true  for  any  other  method 
of  selling.  The  producer  often  asks 
how  to  grade  his  eggs  in  order  to 
receive  the  best  possible  price.  Be¬ 
low  are  figures  taken  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Flemington  Auction 
Market  during  1955.  The  figures  are 
for  Grade  A  large  white  eggs  and 
are  based  on  the  actual  prices  paid 
to  two  different  producers  whose 


Producer  B— 54,  55,  56  lbs.,  23.46 
per  cent. 

Producer  A — Average  price  per 
dozen  $.4915. 

Producer  B — Average  price  per 
dozen  $.5180. 

From  the  above  figures  it  appears 
that  Producer  A  could  not  produce 
54-,  55-,  and  56-pound  eggs  because 
of  his  type  bird.  But  it  could  be 
assumed  that  his  percentage  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  greater  than  that  of 
Producer  B.  If  this  is  so  then  at 
least  a  part  of  the  2%  cent  difference 
could  be  overcome.  However,  the 
above  figures  show  that  if  the  egg 
size  varies  greatly,  it  pays  to  keep 
out  of  the  50-  to  54-pound  bracket  by 
grading  lighter  and  heavier. 

Clayton  Stains 


Steel  for  Farm  Structures  —  The 
Quonset  hut  may  not  be  as  notice¬ 
able  on  farms  today  as  it  was  on 
military  establishments  10  years  ago, 
but  it  certainly  appears  in  great  and 
increasing  numbers.  Quonset  huts 
have  proved  popular  as  machinery 
sheds  farm  workshops,  grain  stor¬ 
ages,  produce  warehouses,  and  for 
livestock  and  poultry  barns.  They  go 
up  easily,  and  they  require  little 
maintenance.  New  Quonset  huts  for 
grain  storage  are  larger,  and  special 
plans  have  been  made  for  drying 
grain  in  them.  Stran-Steel's  catalog 
of  Quonset  buildings  for  the  farm 
gives  details  of  design  and  adapta¬ 
bility  for  most  farm  building  situa¬ 
tions.  Copies  are  available  free  of 
charge  from  Stran-Steel  Corp.,  De¬ 
troit  29,  Michigan. 


production 
per  week. 

is  each  over 

100  cases 

Net  Weight 

Producer  A 

Producer  B 

per 

per  cent  of 

per  cent  of 

30-Doz.  Case 

Total  Volume 

Total  Volume 

46 

0.20 

1.18 

47 

9.27 

12.04 

48 

37.88 

41.72 

49 

35.69 

21.50 

50 

13.87 

0.10 

51 

3.09 

none 

54 

none 

4.00 

55 

none 

16.13 

56 

none 

3.33 

Producer  A — 87.44  per  cent  48,  49, 
and  50  lbs.  net. 

Producer 
and  49  lbs. 

B— 75.26  per  cent  47,  48, 
net. 

Producer 

A— 54,  55,  56 

lbs.,  none. 

A  Good  Start  for  the  Calves  — 
There  is  little  question  about  the 
proposition  that  the  well-started  calf 
makes  the  better  cow.  As  the  twig 
is  bent.  .  .  Consequently,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Blatchford  Calf  Meal 
Company  in  getting  calves  well 
started  is  also  in  the  interest  of 
dairy  farmers.  The  1957  edition  of 
Blatchford’s  “Calf  Manual  and  Guide 
to  Raising  Young  Animals”,  should 
be  of  value.  ‘It  contains  32  pages  of 
information,  suggestions  and  ideas 
for  the  early  days  of  a  dairy  animal's 
life.  Well-illustrated,  the  manual  is 
written  for  practical  farmers.  Free 
copies  are  available  from  Blatchford 
Calf  Meal  Company,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


Champion  Chicken  Eater 
Frank  Fitzpatrick  of  New  York  ate 
23y2  fried  chickens  in  PENB’s  re¬ 
cent  two-hour  contest  to  find  the 
ivorld’s  chief  consumer  of  chicken. 
New  Jersey  Poultry  Queen  Mary 
Friedrich  of  New  Egypt  was  one  of 
his  admirers. 


Capillaries  Worms 

Many  northeastern  poultrymen  are 
encountering  a  condition  in  poultry 
which  resembeles  coccidiosis  but  is 
not,  according  to  pathologists  of  a 
major  coccidiostat  manufacturer. 
The  trouble  with  affected  birds  is 
that  they  are  harboring  worms 
known  as  Capillaria  columbae.  Be¬ 
sides  causing  irritation  to  the  in¬ 
testine,  these  worms  produce  pale¬ 
ness  in  the  legs,  combs,  and  mucous 
membranes  along  with  diarrhea, 
emaciation  and  listlessness.  Birds 
seven  to  nine  months  old  are  chiefly 
affected;  egg  production  goes  down. 
If  there  is  no  concrete  evidence  of 
coccidiosis,  it  will  pay  to  have  birds 
examined  in  a  pathology  laboratory, 
it  is  said;  capillaria  worms  and  eggs 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eyes. 

'The  coccidiosis-like  affliction  first 
came  to  attention  in  the  Midwest 
where  normally  100-per-cer.t-effective 
coccidiostats  were  unsuccessful  in 
bringing  affected  birds  back  to 
health.  Thereupon,  laboratory  ex¬ 
amination  revealed  the  cause  to  be 
capillaria  worms.  Prompt  treatment 
then  with  vitamin  A  cleared  up  the 
condition  within  10  days. 

Vitamin  A  is  presently  the  only 
known  material  with  which  to  com¬ 
bat  the  capillariae;  sanitation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  important  in  their  subdual. 
At  the  1956  New  Hampshire  poul¬ 
try  health  conference  (R.  N.  Y.  Mar. 
3,  1956),  Dr.  C.  I.  Angstrom  of 
Cornell  University  reported  that  the  ! 
addition  of  6,000  units  of  vitamin  A  | 
to  a  ration  already  containing  4,500 
units  per  pound  produced  effective 
control  of  the  disease.  This  is  about 
the  same  as  a  pint  of  concentrated 
vitamin  A  oil  in  100  pounds  of  feed. 
It  is  reported,  nevertheless,  that 
vitamin  A  does  not  itself  act  as  a 
worm  repellent;  consequently  fur¬ 
ther  study  is  being  made  before 
specific  capillaria  control  recommen¬ 
dations  are  announced. 


Timely  Poultry  Topics  —  Wirth- 
more  Feeds’  poultry  people  have  re¬ 
cently  issued  the  12th  edition  of  their 
justifiably  well-known  book,  “Timely 
Topics.”  Fully  illustrated  and  in¬ 
dexed,  it  contains  224  pages.  Most 
poultrymen  will  gain  from  reading 
and  referring  to  this  informative 
poultry  book.  It  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  Wirthmore  dealers  or 
from  the  Chas.  M.  Cox  Co.,  177  Milk 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Prize- Winning  Poultry 


"The  thing  I  hate  most  about  alarm 
clocks  is  they  always  go  off  when 
you’re  asleep .” 

October  6,  1956 


According  to  W.  J.  McQueeney, 
poultry  superintendent,  almost  7,000 
birds  were  shown  in  the  poultry 
show  at  the  recent  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Best  birds  in  class  were  selected  as 
follows:  American  —  Charles  Bur- 
master,  Watertown,  on  a  Buff  Rock 
cockerel;  Asiatic— Alex  Duffy,  Water- 
town,  on  a  Black  @ochin  male;  Medi¬ 
terranean — Robert  Newbould,  Hol¬ 
ley,  a  White  Leghorn  cock;  English 
—  Arthur  Schallenberg,  Western- 
ville,  Dark  Cornish  hen;  Hamburg — 
Leland  Snow,  Stephentown,  Silver- 
Spangled  cockerel;  Polish  —  Harold 
Shuert,  Syracuse,  Bearded  Buff 
Laced  hen;  Clean-legged-  Bantam — 
George  Neison,  Syracuse;  Feather¬ 
legged  Bantam — R.  C.  Brown,  Burnt 
Hills.  Harold  Forward,  Bouckville, 
showed  the  champion  goose,  a  Tou¬ 
louse  gander.  The  best  duck,  a  White 
Call,  was  exhibited  by  William 
Sheeler,  Sayre,  Pa. 

In  the  pigeon  classes  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  John  Nelligan,  some 
3,000  individuals  were  shown.  Win¬ 
ners  in  some  classes  were:  Arch¬ 
angels — Frank  Piotrowski,  Auburn; 


Barbs  —  Roy  Artin,  Syracuse;  Hel¬ 
mets  —  Henry  Fischbeck.  Richfield 
Springs;  Fantails  —  Carl  Biddick, 
East  Aurora;  Homers  —  Yorkey’s 
Loft,  Auburn;  Jacobins  —  William 
Blatt,  Utica;  Kings  —  C.  L.  Baker, 
Syracuse;  Magpies  —  George  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.; 
Gazzi  Modenas  —  Edward  Bender, 
Buffalo;  Nuns — Daisy  Hanlon,  Ful¬ 
ton;  African  Owls  —  G.  H.  Stein- 
graber,  Solvay;  Rollers— Robert  Han¬ 
lon,  Fulton,  and  Fred  Gaske,  Bald- 
winsville;  Tumblers— Charles  Dinkle- 
meyer,  New  Lisbon;  Lahores — Edna 
Miller,  Syracuse. 

In  the  rabbit  and  cavy  division 
under  the  direction  of  John  Gillis, 
over  600  animals  were  entered. 
Among  the  best-of-breed  individuals 
were  these  entries:  American  Chin¬ 
chilla  —  Walter  Henskue,  Nazareth, 
Pa.;  Californian  —  Floyd  Tobias, 
Nazareth,  Pa.;  Champagne  D’Argent 
— Edward  Leech,  Watsontown,  Pa.; 
Black  Checkered  Giant — Mrs.  Elmer 
Burdick,  West  Carthage;  Dutch  — 
Johnny’s  Rabbitry,  Crynack, 


STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost — long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness — high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  S  t  a  r  t  ed 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
(or  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-S-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  ^  to  ready- to-lay. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super- 
n,  , ,  .  .  duality  birds  will  cost 

you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  tile  finest  we  have 
seen  in  our  36  years 
in  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Red  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

— Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive,  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  great 
money  makers  for  anyone  lucky  enough  to  own 
some.  They  always  bring  the  highest  premium 
prices  on  the  market.  We  have  some  beauties  4 
an  t  6  „*".ks  of  nge  that  will  delight  you.  We 
prefer  White  Rocks  because  they  make  such  a  fine 
appearance  when  dressed  for  market.  Wt  can  let 
you  have  them  at  prices  lower  than  it  would  cost 
Vou  them  Yourself.  Write,  wire  or  phone 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

lET  us  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY? 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON!.  INLY. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 
We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM.,  INC. 
ROUTE  3-R, _ ITHACA,  NEW  YOR1C 


TOP  uEbH'oiv,  BREEDER 

At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  New  levy 
summer  prices.  Write  for 
free  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog. 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Get  $2  to  $3  More 

Per  Case  of  Eggs  With 

STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  every  week  of  the  year**™' 

STERN  BROS.  HATCHERY,  S.  VINELAND,  N.J. 


You  Can't  Beat 

NATURE 

Why  Sacrifice  Year  tings} 

Produce  more  large,  hard  shell  eggs  economically. 
Whether  you  raise  50  or  50,000  chicks,  be  sure  u 
write  for  free  bulletin.  Sine,  RN7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  3,000  Early  May 
hatched.  All  pullets  hatched  from  my 
own  stock.  Raised  on  Free  range.  Layers 
of  pure  white  eggs.  All  Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  S7.95  —  100  C.  O.  D. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
week-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  All  Heavies  $7.00  per  100;  $11 

per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  at  enct 

KLINES  POULTRY,  Dept.  R,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

PEAFOWL.  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  195$ 
Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers. 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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Don't  let  "Shrinking  Horsepower" 
slice  your  tractors  performance 


The  picture  above  gives  you  an  idea 
of  what  it's  like  when  “shrinking 
horsepower”  slices  your  tractor’s  pull¬ 
ing  power. 

The  cause  of  “shrinking  horse¬ 
power”  is  a  build-up  of  harmful  de¬ 
posits  inside  the  combustion  cham¬ 
bers.  They  gradually  steal  away  your 
engine’s  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  need  New  Gulf- 
pride  H.D.  Select.  It’s  the  world’s 
only  motor  oil  super-refined  by  the 
exclusive  Alchlor  Process  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  these  deposits. 


This  oil  not  only  controls  the  car¬ 
bon  build-up  that  causes  “shrinking 
horsepower,"  pre-ignition,  knock  and 
over-heating — but  also  guards  against 
acids  and  corrosion,  and  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil.  It  assures  mini¬ 
mum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  re¬ 
usable  5-gal.  cans.  Available  in  the 
exact  grade  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  of  your  tractor  for  every 
season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  hjx  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


Best  for  all  your  lubrication  needs 

Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — one  grease  takes 
the  place  of  several,  saves  time,  money  and  bother. 


*Qicr 


Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant — perfect  for 
all  conventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 

Tbrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


I  started  to  work  for  a  concern  in 
October,  1952.  They  had  a  printer’s 
disability  policy,  on  which  I  paid 
the  premiums  of  75p  a  week.  I  had 
three  disabilities  between  Septem¬ 
ber,  1953,  and  August,  1955.  My 
policy  was  paid  up  in  full.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1955,  an  insurance  company 
suggested  altering  my  policy  to  in¬ 
crease  the  benefits.  I  agreed,  and  a 
policy  was  issued  to  me.  In  reading 
it,  however,  I  see  that  it  eliminates 
benefits  because  of  the  cardiac  at¬ 
tack.  If  the  agent  had  told  me  that 
this  condition  was  a  part  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  I  would  not  have  accepted  it.  Can 
you  do  anything  for  me?  The  agent 
has  a  duplicate,  which  he  has  sent 
back  to  the  company.  s. 

New  York 

There  was  nothing  we  could  do  in 
regard  to  this  limited  policy.  Some 
insurance  companies  will  not  pay 
more  than  once  for  a  heart  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  inexpensive  policies  do 
not  permit  the  companies  to  give 
unlimited  coverage.  It  is  time  some 
attention  was  given  to  the  unfair  in¬ 
surance  policies.  Purchasers  believe 
they  are  getting  full  coverage  and,  in 
many  cases,  they  do  not  see  the 
policy  until  after  the  first  premium 
is  paid,  and  few,  if  any,  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  policy  be¬ 
fore  they  sign  the  contract.  When 
the  insurance  is  bought  through  the 
mail  there  is  less  chance  to  know 
the  limitations.  The  sales  plan  is  to 
sell  the  policy;  from  the  literature 
and  the  salesman’s  convincing  talk , 
and  the  elaborate  statements  in  the 
printed  circulars,  clients  are  su  e 
they  are  getting  full  protection.  We 
believe  if  a  company  accepts  an  in¬ 
dividual  as  a  customer  and  insures 
him,  they  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
all  just  claims.  With  many  com¬ 
panies  mushrooming  up  we  feel 
some  curb  should  be  put  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  literature;  policies 
should  be  clearly  understandable. 
Read  carefully  your  exclusions  and 
restrictions  that  tend  to  nullify  the 
protection  the  insured  believes  he 
has.  Many  companies  of  this  type 
are  not  licensed  in  all  states.  Some 
hold  licenses  only  in  the  state  where 
they  do  business;  and,  in  case  of  dis¬ 
pute  over  a  claim,  suit  is  too  expen¬ 
sive.  The  cheap  insurance  is  dear 
in  the  end.  Accident  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  policies  are  being  offered 
through  the  mail  that  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  many  conditions,  and  would 
not  be  accepted  if  the  restrictions 
were  understood.  If  an  insured  has 
to  fight  for  what  he  is  entitled  to, 
he  is  not  an  advocate  for  such  in¬ 
surance,  and  all  insurance  companies 
suffer.  As  an  example,  Best’s  Week¬ 
ly  News  Digest  states  that  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  has  been  directed 
by  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  ex¬ 
aminer  to  eliminate  an  alleged  de¬ 
ception  from  its  accident  and  health 
insurance  advertising.  He  has  held 
the  health  requirements  of  policy¬ 
holders,  duration  of  policies  and 
number  of  illnesses  covered  were 
misrepresented  in  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  order  of  the  examiner 
may  be  appealed  to  the  full  five-man 
commission. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  criticized  the  R.  J.  Homakers 
Co.,  Murray  Hill  House  and  Handi¬ 
crafts  Mills  of  Farmingdale,  N.  Y., 
operated  by  Stanley  Perkis.  They 
banned  advertising  which  intimated 
that  their  towels  were  rayon  and 
cotton.  The  towels  are  not  v/oven 
towels  but  pressed  layers  of  rayon 
and  cotton  fibers  that  feel  like 
paper.  Mr.  Perkis  has  agreed  to 
cease  the  misrepresentations.  The 
towels  are  useful  for  many  purposes. 


To  augment  my  income  I  am  con¬ 
sidering  addressing  envelopes  at 
home.  The  concern  I  plan  to  deal 
with  is  The  Gift  Fair,  Springfield, 
Penna.  They  ask  a  Two  Dollar  re¬ 
mittance  to  cover  the  cost  of  a 
“starting  kit.”  Since  this  is  all  new 
to  me  I  would  appreciate  your  ad¬ 
vice.  I  am  willing  to  make  the  small 
investment  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  haven’t  two  dollars  to  throw  away. 

Vt.  r.  s.  H. 

There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  plans  similar  to  the  above.  Our 
experience,  from  reports  of  those 
who  tried  out  such  plans,  confirm  us 
in  our  belief  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  much  money  by  addressing 
advertising  material  at  home.  The 
rule  is  you  are  usually  expected  to 
buy  much  if  not  all  of  the  material 
and  use  your  own  lists  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  customers.  In  some 
instances  the  concerns  suggest  using 
the  telephone  and  county  directories 
to  get  names.  The  pay  is  generally 
in  the  commissions  on  anything  sold 
as  a  result  of  your  efforts.  Many 
have  reported  that  they  did  not 
make  enough  money  from  commis¬ 
sions  to  pay  expenses.  Usually  one 
is  asked  to  purchase  information  or 
samples  for  one  or  two  dollars,  the 
concern  offering  to  buy  back  what 
is  made.  Many  report  that  complaint 
is  made  that  finished  work  is  not 
satisfactory;  or  there  is  no  market 
at  the  time.  But  there  is  no  offer  to 
refund  the  initial  amount  paid. 


We  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  Marketing  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Wood  Utilization  Service  is¬ 
sued  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  of 
Forestry  and  is  issued  about  every 
six  weeks.  The  bulletin  gives  valu¬ 
able  information  on  where  to  get 
lumber,  ties,  poles  and  some  types 
of  machinery.  It  also  itemizes  by 
State  and  County  the  items  for  sale. 
If  you  have  Timber,  Logs,  Lumber, 
Ties,  small  dimension  Machinery, 
etc.,  it  will  be  listed  in  the  bulletin, 
which  is  issued  about  every  six 
weeks.  There  is  no  charge  and  items 
are  not  run  twice,  but  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  about  six  months  if  you 
have  not  been  able  to  buy  or  sell 
your  item.  This  is  a  good  source 
for  buying  or  selling  various  items 
one  may  need.  A  request  for  a  copy 
will  indicate  the  service  and  whether 
it  would  be  valuable  to  i-eaders. 


About  five  years  ago  we  asked  you 
for  information  in  regard  to  a  stock 
company.  You  advised  us  to  pass  it 
up.  We  did  and  we  saved  money. 
Now  we  are  asking  about  a  Canadian 
stock  proposition  and  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  advice  you  can  give  us. 

N.  J.  H.  D.  N. 

Our  purpose  is  to  give  honest, 
helpful  advice.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  when  we  succeed.  The  litera¬ 
ture  and  sect'on  from  which  the  of¬ 
fer  emanated  lead  us  to  believe  it  is 
uranium  or  oil  stock.  It  is  wise  to 
be  cautious  about  investing  in  un¬ 
known  projects.  Many  oil  and  uran¬ 
ium  concerns  are  merely  prospect¬ 
ing.  They  hope  to  sell  enough  stock 
to  finance  an  operation  that  may  be 
a  complete  failure  or  non-existent. 
If  they  are  unsuccessful  in  locating' 
a  paying  lode  of  oil  or  uranium,  your 
money  is  lost.  In  California  all 
uranium  stocks — good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different — were  barred  from  sale  in 
California. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August 
1956  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. .  .$5.08  $.108 
Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.95  .1053 

Erie  Co.,  Co-op .  4.81  .102 

Bullville  Crmry.  Corp..  4.79  .101 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.63  .0985 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.42  .094 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc..  4.385  .0932 
Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.285  .0911 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  4.285  .0911 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.285  .0911 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.26  .0909 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.26  .0909 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.26  .0909 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  4.26  .0909 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.26  .0909 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.26  .0909 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.26  .0909 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.25  ,0904 

Dairymen’s  League  -  4.15  .0882 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in 
the  case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.26;  Buffalo 
$4.66;  Rochester  $4.95. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  August 
1956  was  $5.55  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made  by 
D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


WANTED:  Married  poultryman  for  position 
on  leghorn  breeding  farm  in  central  Jersey. 
Five  room  apartment,  good  salary  and  con- 
ditions.  BOX  3508,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  Wanted:  Single.  For  general  cleaning 
and  maintenance  in  restaurant  and  tavern. 
Must  be  sober.  Room,  board  and  $25  per  week 
clear  to  start.  Upstate  New  Jersey.  BOX  3509, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  pleasant,  refined,  mid- 
dleaged  woman  who  will  appreciate  a  good 
home.  Gentleman  living  alone  in  four  rooms 
of  own  home,  pleasant,  quiet  neighoorhood. 
Large  private  room.  Ability  drive  car  desir¬ 
able.  References.  P.  J.  Shea,  31  Soundview 
St,,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


LADY  to  cook  in  beautiful,  small  summer 

resort  in  Maine,  season  July-August  1957,  35 
guests.  Please  write,  stating  details  and  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  3501,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WOMAN  living  alone  wants  elderly  woman, 
valuing  comfortable  country  home,  for  light 
housework.  Small  remuneration.  C.  E.  White, 
R-_F.  D.  2,  Highland,  N.  Y. _ ’ 

AGREEABLE  young  family  in  modern 
country  home  with  all  appliances  wants 
pleasant,  intelligent  woman,  25  to  50,  for 
general  help.  Must  enjoy  children  and  home- 
making.  Good  salary.  Write  fully.  Graham 
Cummin,  Malvern,  Pa. 


COUPLE:  No  dependents.  Gardener,  handy¬ 

man,  driver’s  license.  Wife,  housework.  One 
adult  often  away.  References  required.  Year¬ 
ly  position.  Furnished  apartment,  public  utili¬ 
ties  provided.  Near  towns.  Two  acres,  no  live¬ 
stock.  Only  answer  full  particulars.  BOX  436, 
Rye,  New  York. 


COUPLE:  Man,  general  maintenance  small 

estate,  and  caretaker  when  owners  are 
away.  Woman,  part-time  cooking  for  two 
adults  and  occasional  guests.  Own  4-room 
apartment,  with  kitchen,  in  separate  building 
Further  details  on  request.  In  reply  please 
state  ages,  experience,  and  references.  P.  O 
BOX  43,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

October  20  closes  October  8 
November  3  closes  October  22 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  MONDAY, 
10  A.M.  12  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day.  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2,750 
per  year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance 
(room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York.  


HELP  WANTED :  Middle  aged  husband  and 
wife,  without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents 
to  small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  va¬ 
cation,  permanent.  Character  references  re¬ 
quired.  No  liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K. 
Morgan,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone 
Drums,  PArkview  3-2751. 


BIG  dairy  farm  offers  a  steady  job  to  a  re¬ 

liable  married  machine  milker  or  stripper. 
$200  per  month  and  free  milk,  electricity  and 
nice  home.  Two  workers  in  family  preferred. 
Write  or  call  Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm,  Mont- 
gomery,  N.  Y.  Tel.  5-1091. _ 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work, 

no  smoking  or  drinking;  experienced  or  in- 
experienced.  Sydney  Peters.  Callicoon.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  In  small  city  up  state  New  York 

Oct.  1st,  ’56;  two  women,  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  waitress;  private  family  of  two.  State 
salary  desired  and  give  references.  Write  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Wickwire,  39  Tompkins  St.,  Cort- 

land,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANT  to  “get  into  real  estate?”  We  prefer 
mature  persons  who  know  the  magic  of 
steady  work  and  rigid  integrity.  Protected 
territory,  free  coaching,  generous  sales  helps 
if  you  qualify.  New  York  and  New  England 
only.  Strictly  commission.  Write  for  test 
questions.  Four  Effs,  Box  264  RNY,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  _ 

MEN  wanted  for  milking  cows.  Must  be 

experienced  with  milking  machines  and 
caring  for  cows.  Excellent  salary,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  steady  employment.  Furnished 
apartments  and  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Tele¬ 
phone  Franklin  419,  after  5:30  P.  M.  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.  Poplar  9-7996.  Mr,  Bernon. 

SOBER  and  industrious  herdsman  and  live¬ 
stock  man,  600  acres,  600  hogs,  5,000  layers, 
milk  200  head.  Pipe  line  milk  parlor,  electric 
farm,  latest  equipment,  all  new  1956.  Most 
excellent  opportunity  with  commensurate  sal¬ 
ary  for  right  man  to  live  and  work  in  religi¬ 
ous  community,  Pennsylvania’s  most  beautiful 
and  productive  Buffalo  Valley.  Five  minutes 
to  Bucknell  University,  45  minutes  Penn 
State  University.  Give  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  BOX  3500,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  under  40,  light  housekeeping 
and  assist  with  three  small  children,  fourth 
expected.  Separate  room,  board,  salary  to 
$40  per  week  depending  on  qualifications. 
BOX  3502,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER-Gardener  for  small  estate,  south¬ 
western  Connecticut.  Six  room  cottage,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  experience,  salary  desired,  availa¬ 
bility.  BOX  3503,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  housekeeper  for  middle- 
aged  business  couple.  Own  room  and  bath 
in  country  home  near  Honesdale.  Penna.  All 
modern  conveniences.  Write  BOX  3504,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  general  dairy  farmer,  work 
with  purebred  cattle.  Good  house,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  References.  BOX  3505, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Milker  for  up  to  date  Holstein 
farm;  $250  per  month.  Give  age  and  previ¬ 
ous  place  of  employment.  BOX  3506,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  to  milk  three 
cows,  feed  and  tend  two  old  retired  horses, 
care  for  stable  and  help  in  garden.  Location 
northern  Westchester.  Pleasant  house  on 
property  goes  with  job  p’us  adequate  salary. 
Reply  BOX  3507,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper-Cook  for  lawyer,  wife 
i,  and  granddaughtetr  age  7  in  fine  apartment 
house;  private  room,  bath  and  television;  no 
heavy  cleaning;  high  wages;  fine  home  for 
responsible  woman;  East  Orange,  N.  J.  and 
wherever  we  go  for  vacations;  write  to  Louis 
Schneider,  10  Commerce  Court,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. _ 

THE  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  nationally  known 

.  philanthropy,  invites  young  men  interested 
in  trying  out  as  dog  guide  instructors  to 
write  for  information.  Ages  21-26,  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  and  stamina,  outstanding  charac¬ 
ter,  interest  in  a  lifetime  career  helping  blind 
people  achieve  independence  required.  Previ¬ 
ous  experience  with  dogs  not  necessary,  but 
knowledge  of  animals  helpful.  Should  have 
at  least  high  school  education.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation  majors  or  others  with  college  work  in 
psychology  or  English  with  teaching  as  goal 
might  Prove  highly  desirable.  Salary  and 
other  benefits  are  attractive.  Address  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

GENTLEMAN  with  two  children  desires 

housekeeper.  Live  in.  Country  home.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Clarence  Helm,  Rt  3 
Corning,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER :  Married,  on  a  farm  approximately 
150  acres,  containing  herd  of  pedigreed 
Herefords,  m  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  We 
oner  steamheated  furnished  home,  free  gas 
and  electric.  Salary  and  commissions.  F.  S 
Kupfer  425  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22, 
New  York,  ’ 

RELIABLE  man  for  poultry  farm.  Age  no 

barrier.  Apartment  available.  Write  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  expected.  Jim  Dickson, 
Sparrowbush,  N,  Y. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper :  White,  30-45,  healthy? 
fond  of  children.  Write  Mrs.  Raymond  Bell, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  girl-woman,  housework.  Small  family- 

Own  room  Modern  conveniences.  $32  week 
start.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis  N  Y 
Call  collect:  P.  J.  4-5061. 

LANDSCAPE  nursery  needs  working  foreman 
Able  drive  truck  and  tractor.  Free  cottage 
for  small  family.  All  year.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Write  particulars.  DeBaun  & 
Company,  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey. 


ASSISTANT  Dairyman:  $240  per  month  ExI 
penenced  men  for  lucrative,  permanent  po¬ 
sitions.  Five  day,  40  hour  week;  12  paid  holi¬ 
days;  12  days  vacation.  Room,  board  and 
laundry  available  at  nominal  rates.  Limited 
vacancies  Apoly  Personnel  Department,  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital,  Marlboro.  New  Jersey. 

MfflDLEAGED  single  man  temperate  habits’ 
simple  cooking,  general  outdoor  work.  Du- 
E«s.  n°t  arduous  Residence  on  property  BOX 
J514,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT,  middleaged  woman  to  take 
charge  of  lovely  suburban  New  Jersey 
home  and  two  children,  aged  9  and  13  Own 
room  and  bath,  extra  help,  good  salary. 
Good  cook  preferable.  BOX  3515,  Rural  New 


RELIABLE  man  to  work  on  modern  well 
equipped  dairy  farm  near  Rochester.  Must 
have  experience,  references  and  ability  to  as- 
responsibihty  Good  house  with  utilities 
and  privileges.  BOX  3516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


T?SFE~+i^enb  not  ovF,  45 •  to  cultivate  roses 
and  other  flowers,  help  in  maintenance  and 
relieve  mghtwatchman  and  fireman  in  flower 
greenhouses  m  Long  Island.  Steady  yearly 
earnings  $3,200  to  $4,600  depending  6n  skills 
loyalty,  performance  and  hours  worked,  also 
benefits  and  housing.  Give  al  details  in  first 
letter  intruding  age,  health,  habits,  family 
education,  skills,  complete  record  of  all  em¬ 
ployment,  hours  worked,  earnings,  references 
and  when  available  for  interview.  The  Rose 
Fair,  Blue  Point,  Long  Island. 


SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Excellent 
,  op P° r lu n lty  for  right  man.  Wages,  room  and 
board.  Parks  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Modern  home,  two  pre- 
school  children,  BOX  567,  Mavbrook,  N!  Y. 
WANTED:  Competent  person,  woman  or  man, 
to  cook  and  keep  house,  clean  for  family  of 
three  adults.  Write  or  telephone  stating  salary 
expected  and  give  references.  Stevens,  Box 
C2L  9  4963StP°rt’  Conn-  Telephone  Fairfield 


ROULTRYMAN  and  wife.  Modern  steam- 

paftmenV-,  ■ We  supply  all  utilities, 
etc.  Excellent  conditions.  State  age  and  ex¬ 
perience,  size  of  family.  Schreibman,  Box  457, 
R.  D.  1,  Monticello.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Two  friends  in  housekeeping  po¬ 
sitions;  working  adjacent  houses.  Reply 
William  Everdell,  Syosset,  New  York. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  with  rural  background 
as  caretakers  for  gentleman’s  farm  home  on 
mam  highway  located  in  Central  New  York. 
SelhathUrrlshen  separate  living  quarters, 
with  bath.  Excellent  living  conditions,  ideal 
s?«mOU?rii  °?  social  security.  Permanent  po- 
sition.  Will  furnish  fuel,  house,  garden  and 
small  wages.  References  required.  G.  L. 

New  York  Syracuse"Kemper  Bldg.,  Syracuse, 

HOUSEMOTHER’S  assistant  and  a  dietitian  to 
.  „eacn  teen-age  girls  housekeeping  and  cook- 
mg.  School  is  located  outside  Philadelphia. 
Resident  positions  with  social  security  and 
Perm s ylva^f aS *  Farm  School,  Darling, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
makers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  would  like  housekeep¬ 
ing  position  in  gentleman’s  home;  neat  and 
trustworthy.  BOX  3510,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN:  Desires  position,  chauffeur  or  care¬ 
taker.  No  gardening.  Abstain  drinking¬ 
smoking.  P.  O.  Box  964,  Reading,  Pa. 


WOMAN  as  housekeeper  in  country  home. 

Prefer  Cathohc.  Also  have  a  son  who  wants 
work.  Write  Mrs  L.  Peters,  509  Tallman  St., 
Syracuse  4,  N.  Y.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  For  one  adult,  no  family 

Refined  widow  in  fifties;  alone.  BOX  3517, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. _ 

UNUSUAL  opportunity;  high  productive  dairy 

farm,  160A,  Delaware  County.  Beautiful 
view,  some  woodland,  30-cow  barn,  large 
house,  modern  facilities,  good  substantial  con- 
dition.  $15,000.  BOX  3426,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FREE  LIST.  Retirement  homes,  farms.  John 

Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. _ 

60  ACRES:  27  acres  apples;  16  acres  grapes; 

modern  house  and  eold  storage.  C.  E.  Scoul- 
ler,  R.  D.  4,  Northeast,  Pa. _ 

FLORIDA  masonry  home,  near  lake,  2  bed¬ 
rooms,  living  room,  tiled  bath,  kitchen, 
dinette,  Florida  room,  attached  garage.  Cor¬ 
ner,  beautifully  landscaped,  lovely  old  oaks, 
palms;  furnished.  $16,500.  John  Roscow, 
realtor,  Inverness. 


FREE  Catalog.  Describes  listings  from  operat¬ 
ing  dairy  and  poultry  farms,  choice  colonials, 
lakeshore  and  coastal  homes  down  to  bare 
campsites  for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Descrip¬ 
tions  are  informal,  chatty;  telling  more  than 
catalogs  usually  tell.  It’s  likely  to  save  you 
a  lot  of  costly  “looking  around.”  Add  a  few 
words  about  your  needs  to  help  us  serve  you 
better.  Four  Effs,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ _ 

LIVE  on  beautiful  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 
estate,  have  income  too.  Two  multi-story 
poultry  houses,  hatchery,  split-level  farm 
house,  for  two  families,  room  for  third 
apartment;  1,500  laying  chickens.  All  buildings 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  Close 
transportation,  churches,  schools,  good  roads. 
Sell  all  or  real  property.  Asking  $49,000.  Own- 
er.  BOX  3511,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GENERAL  store,  country  village,  30  miles 

from  Utica;  stock,  fixtures,  living  quarters. 
Owner  retiring.  BOX  3512,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WIDOW  wants  near  Harrisburg,  Penna., 

small  retirement  home,  acreage,  walking 
distance  to  transportation;  full  description  and 
price.  BOX  3513,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Framingham  Center; 

Nearly  two  acres;  privacy  and  shade;  su¬ 
perior  residential  location  for  those  able  to 
build  or  expand.  Owner  leaving  town.  Imme¬ 
diate  sale  $6,000.  Call  TR  2-3623  or  write  C.  A. 
Dickens,  Fountain  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


DAIRY  Farm:  $15,000!  Stocked  and  equipped, 

easy  drive  to  Utica,  100  acres,  60  tillable 
loam,  10  woodland,  estimated  10,000  ft.  saw 
timber-  some  fruit;  10-room  house,  well  kept, 
good  floors,  new  roof,  enclosed  porch;  large 
barn,  22  stanchions,  box  stalls;  silo;  Farmall 
tractor,  valuable  machinery,  18  cows;  poultry 
house;  some  hens;  no  extra  expense  needed 
to  operate!  Ready  to  go!  No.  5517.  West’s, 
W.  M.  Kaiser,  Representative,  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  20,  Madison,  N.  Y.  Phone:  3171  or  2211. 


DAIRY  farm  near  Goshen,  Orange  County: 

146  acres  on  main  highway,  drive  through 
barn  for  48  head,  silo,  16-room  2-family  house 
all  improvements.  Terms.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washington ville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4370. 


UNIQUE  granite  home,  near  New  York,  built 
before  1725,  perfectly  preserved,  completely 
modernized.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Acreage  available.  Owner,  BOX  159,  Pine 
Bush,  Orange  County,  New  York. 


CASH  crop  dairy  farm:  $14,000!  Near  Cortland! 

560  acres,  large  fields,  easy  to  work,  50% 
tillable,  160  pasture,  stream,  fenced,  120 
woodland;  8-room  house,  bath,  electricity, 
large  porch,  lawn,  pleasant  view;  garage  and 
tool  shed;  40x92  barn,  45  stanchions;  school 
bus.  Priced  to  sell!  Must  settle  estate.  Terms. 
Lists  free.  No.  5545.  West’s,  W.  M.  Kaiser, 
Representative,  U.  S.  Highway  No.  20,  Madi- 
son,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3171  or  2211. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity,  family  homestead:  115 

acres  of  best  land  in  area,  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  35  cow  dairy  and  complete  set  of  tools. 
Fine  brick  house  with  all  conveniences.  Lo¬ 
cated  ,2  mile  from  Finger  Lakes  Village  near 
Seneca  Lake.  Best  buy  in  this  section.  $10,000 
down  with  financing  available  for  balance. 
Also  several  small  retirement  farms,  $3,500 
to  $7,000.  Brokers,  M.  J.  Rapalee  and  H.  M 
Stocking,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


w  ANTED:  Two  bedroom  house  in  Florida. 
Walter  Smith,  Alto  Lino,  Chiriqui,  Panama. 


FOR  sale  m  New  York  State  near  Schenec¬ 
tady:  26  acres,  house,  barn,  henhouse.  H. 
Zelnio,  R.  D.  2,  Box  290,  Scotia  2,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  55  acres  on  State  Road.  66,  13  miles 

fronv  Albany,  nine  miles  from  Troy  10- 
room  house,  big  shop  built  in  barn.  Wonder¬ 
ful  location  for  trailer  camp;  $18,000.  Arthur 
Harvey,  545  Broadway,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

96t  ACRE  farm,  good  hunting,  fishing.  George 
Wilcox,  Forksville,  Pa.,  Sullivan  County. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Bungalow,  three 
rooms  and  bath;  three  chicken  houses;  hot 
water;  gas  heat  Priced  $7,500.  Write  John 
Chichura,  R.  F.  D.,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  WO  1-4500, _  y 

VERMONT:  Filling  station  with  stock  and 
«itonr?S  ti?  ,Route  14’  Building  leased.  Price 
$3,900  Thelga  Townsend,  Broker,  48  School 
St.,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

FOR  Sale:  Retirement  farm  ideally  suited  to 
tree  farming,  beef  cattle  or  dude  ranch,  210 
acres,  nine  room  house  in  excellent  condition, 
recently  remodeled.  Owner  is  entering  minis¬ 
try.  Price  of  $16,500  includes  1954  tractor  and 

S^ierburneU1NneY '  Craine  &  Miner.  Realtors, 

DAIRY  Farm:  130  acres,  21  head,  all  machin- 
ery,  large  barn,  modern  home.  Immediate 
sale.  John  Jupina,  Hop  Bottom,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  26  acres,  bouse,  chickerT  houses, 
other  buildings.  Mrs.  Marie  Trost,  Red  Hook 
New  York.  _  ’ 

HUNTING  lodge  and  summer  home;  140  acres 
9-room  house  with  bath,  furnished,  TV  in¬ 
cluded;  $7,000.  Charles  Crandall,  R.  D.  1 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ 

15  MILES  from  Trenton:  155  acre  dairy  farm, 
excellent  soil,  bounded  by  brooks  and  river 
some  woodland  and  meadow;  40-cow  barn  silo 
other  outbuildings.  Early  colonial  house,  ali 
improvements,  nestled  among  tall  maples’  4- 
room  tenant  house;  large  frontage.  Illness  rea¬ 
son  for  selling.  Write  Merlin  C.  Ross,  Cream 
Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Small  summer  cottage  near  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  Lot  80  by  100,  trees.  Convenient 
churches,  schools,  stores,  bus,  train,  bathing, 
fishing.  Fireplace,  running  water,  bottled  gas. 
Electricity  at  door.  Could  be  lived  in  while 
converting  to  larger  year-round  home;  $5,000 
Starbuck,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Excellent  county  store  property 
and  two  family  residence,  located  at 
Gallupville,  Schoharie  County,  New  York. 
Consisting  of  14-room  2-family  house;  store’ 
garage;  store  houses;  pond;  suitable  for  self- 
service  grocery  store;  meat  market.  Also 
previously  operated  as  hardware  store.  Walk- 
in  cooler,  gas  pumps  and  gas  tanks.  Has  done 
excellent  business  for  many  years.  Photo- 
graph  on  request.  Alvin  Manchester,  Gallup- 
ville,  New  York. 

FOR  Rent:  Cottage,  3 ‘,2  rooms,  bath,  garage, 
telephone.  Very  cheerful.  Modern  appli¬ 
ances.  Furnished  if  desired.  Completely  in- 
sulated.  Near  progressive  village,  foothills  of 
the  Berkshires.  Suitable  retirement.  Moderate 
rental  to  right  party.  BOX  3518,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SPECIAL:  Eight  rooms,  four  bedroom  home 
heated  garage,  very  substantially  built  bam’ 
henhouse;  five  acres  river  flat;  long  frontage 
mam  highway;  $12,000;  one-half  cash.  A  very 
attractive  business  opportunity  goes  with  this 
place  to  reliable  party,  man  or  woman,  wish¬ 
ing  to  supplement  their  income,  should  appeal 
to  older  or  semi-retired  person  (no  peddling 
or  order  taking)  no  telephone  calls.  United 
Real  Estate,  Greene,  New  York. 

F9Ri-Penl:  Modern  dairy  farm!  ~  well  limed, 
fertilized,  fenced,  watered,  150  acres,  32 
stanchions,  barn  cleaner.  Harvester  si-o,  good 
house  and  buildings.  Repiy  P.  O.  BOX  71 
Franklin,  Penna.  Phone:  IDlewood  2-2166 
daytime. 

for  .Sale!  2?family  apartment  completely 
furnished.  Four  rooms  and  bath  second 
floor;  three  large  rooms  and  oath  first  floor 
Oil  heat  second  floor;  gas  heat  first  floor.  Lot 
rv  ,Wwe’  26J  depth,  $6,500  Terms  if  desired. 
Fred  W.  Edwards,  Lake  Como.  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  Ranch  type  bungalow,  four  rooms 
and  bath,  large  lot,  nicely  landscaped,  nine 
bearing  fruit  trees;  $7,000  unfurnished,  $9,000 
Florida^"  Fred  W’  Edwards,  Lake  Como, 

CfflCKp  farm  for  1,000  layers,  excellent 
condition,  21  acres,  brook,  modern  7-room 
house  two  baths,  Pennsylvania,  75  miles  from 
X"trkbt$13’?,°,°’  Owner  Siegfried  H.  Muller, 
3977  51st  St.,  Woodside,  New  York. 

FARMS :  $4,800  buys  178  acres!  250  acres 

et^i!ldl'?gs’  bare-  150  acres,  equipment,  live¬ 
stock.  Terms  given.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  Agent.  Telephone  46-224. 

F^vP^  !Sor  s,a^eJ,  Southwestern  New  Hampshire, 
Monadnock  Region,  Jaffrey.  100  acre  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  stone  barn,  24  head  8- 
house,  modern  conveniences.  3-roqm 
cottage,  lake  frontage  on  Thorndyke  hard 
surfaced  road;  $22,000.  Robert  E.  Tucker  Troy 
New  Hampshire. _ 

te^ghF°Nrewde^Sk.  WrUe  F1°yd  P°««’ 

OWNER  really  wants  to  sell:  17  years  on- this 
farm,  245  acres,  110  tillable,  20 
115  pasture,  new  barn  34  by  90.  38 
steel  ties,  water  buckets,  spring  water  gravity 
ifdtio!llcV  10~can  electric  cooler;  other  barn 
12  ties,  young  stock,  9-room  house,  bath  hot 
S,1!!  bent,  two  tractors,  baler,  elevator,  truck 
Full  line  machinery,  ensilage,  4,000  bales  hay 
Joa,d ;  $13,000;  taxes  $165  total  c’ 
3-7988?^’  Broker’  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

dRaAlr2  fa"n:  600  acres,  60-cow~Grade 
■u  D3rn,  60-ft.  dry  barn,  other  building^ 
iling  because  of  owners  health  and 
„ Bumping  in: 1 k  45  years.  150  dairy  ani- 
|s2nn  milking  and  farm  equipment’ 

$131,500.  Everything.  Waugh  Real  Fqfata 
Agency,  Culpeper.  Virginia  te 

HOME  Style  Restaurant:  In  village  on  vir 

Alas,  ^i6A,.w“8h  «“■ 

(Sg 

pleasure  resort.  Wonderful  fishing  hunting 
Limited  offer  on  bearing  Tung  groves’  forms 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


B"> 

A^  honey:  5  lbs 
60$1ibs’  $8  75lbnnt$3'75  PrYPaid’  Amber  honey 
tonahT  New  Y^rk  H’  J’  Avery’  Ka* 

s‘vs„  gz 

Sa,  Penna?1  Shipment~  Hebert'  Mi^ 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


HUNTERS  Accommodated:  Reservations  nr- 
Penna?d  n°W'  Della'Lee  Tourist  WelRboroI 


SKIERS  Hunters:  Weekends;  convenient  lo- 
cation  to  Big  Bromley;  deer  country  Com¬ 
fortable,  modern  home,  good  beds,  excellent 
T?/Pm)5  c°°king  and  baking;  $6.00  per  dav 

ki|k  New0YorkUeSt  Farm>  °n  Route  67’ 
ELDERLY  Boarders  Wanted:  Warm  rooms,  ex- 
Callicoon,  Tew^York  Per  month’  BOX  205’ 


ATTENTION  Deer  Hunters:  Make  reservations 

citov-n  Asp°t  for  hunting  in  heart  of 

Catskill  Mts.  A  Havens,  Holiday  Brook  Tele- 
phone  Downsviille  31468.  ^  ’lele 


ELDERLY  ladies,  received  in  modern  farm 
home.  Good  plain  food,  considerate  care’  $25 

cock ,W Mass. MrS  V1°let  Cooke’  Box^.^Han- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW,  modern  lake  home.  Beautiful  lakeshore 
„  Finest  swimming,  boating,  fishing;  $10,000. 
Hollyview  Isle,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 


C?r9,I,9EA7„H,ay  "rr.  A,1.1  grades  Mohawk  Valley, 

- 'Y  ^brk;  Trailer  load  deliveries,  Snyder 

Teleplione  4C5?f?Pany’  Fort  Plain’  New  York- 

poles  for  Pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
durability  Five  foot  electric  fence 
T,poiI?ted  for  driving  15  cents  each  at 
yard’  ^luc]t  Ioad.  deliveries.  Telephone  683121 
or  write  for  prices  of  all  sizes  posts  and 
poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Rd 
Marcellus,  New  York, _  ” 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols 
r®y.?^vers^,  Powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds;  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry  New 
Hampshire. _ 

QUEENS:  Select  Northern-bred  Italian  or 
Caucasian  by  return  mail,  $1.35  each.  Gentle 
and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton 
In ew  Jersey. 

WANTED!  Used  Belgium  or  granite  paving 
blocks,  any  amount.  Contact  Joseph  DePerty, 
Westhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 

f-7289  ’  R'  D’  4’  F°rt  Plain*  N’  Y-  Eh  one: 

ANTIQUE  1914  and  1930  model  cars,  will  sell 
Penna  6St  offer-  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City, 


WANTED :  Com  cobs.  Charles  Englperger 
Mill  Road,  Yaphank,  New  York.  s  P  8  ’ 


USED  hard  coal  stoker  for  sale;  in  good 
condition.  Suitable  for  installing  in  hand- 

New  York30®1  $5°‘  E'  E‘  starbird-  Nanuet, 

F°R  Sale:  Complete  Trescott  apple  grader 
No.  60  with  return  flow  belts.  Hepworth 
Farms,  Milton,  New  York.  H 


B9?YU.'?;,IFUL  colorful  braided  rugs,  nylon 
New1*  Yorkf*  Beasonable.  Simms,  Warwick, 

WANTED:  Harness  stitching  machine,  usable. 

vineatePennae1’  Wengers  Harness  Shop,  Belle- 

pICKWICK  35-gallon  bottled  gas  poultry 

scalder.  C.  Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

NEW  wing  stripper  $275.  Used  gas  poultry 
Blfobrfdgl  N  YCl  Chain  SaW  $150'  C'  L°°mis’ 


WANTED:  Old  patch  quilts,  hooked  and 
braided  rugs.  Must  be  perfect  condition  Full 
description  and  price.  Cadugan,  Cutchogue, 
New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  ’_l 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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ENTIRE  STOCK  GOES  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES! 

These  amazing  bargains  are  made  possible  because  we  buy  direct  from  the  factory  at  low 
cash  prices.  That’s  why  we  can  offer  you  savings  up  to  60%.  Everything  sold  on  10  day 
money  back  guarantee!  Send  check,  m.  o.  or  cash  for  prompt  free  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  s  plus 
postage.  ACT  NOW  —  this  offer  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice. 

THORESEN’S.  Dent.  185-LC,  352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


STAINLESS  STEEL 

STEAK  KNIVES 


f  NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 
AT 


Worth  $10  2.88 
PORTABLE 
ElECTRiC 

VACUUM  CLEANER 

Goes  everywhere!  7" 
high!  Works  on  2  flash- 
lite  batteries.  Removes 
lint,  dust,  dirt  from 
clothes,  drawers,  up¬ 
holstery,  walls,  etc.  Bet¬ 
ter,  faster! 

$9.95  No.  36  only . .$2.88 


NOT  9.9: 

$29.95 

All-Purpose 

PAINT  SPRAYER 


$12.95  4.9$ 

VALUE  ££ 

POWERHOUSE 

5x50  BINOCULARS 


Perfect  gift!  New  German  Plug  in,  press  button  and  paint 
model  gives  thrilling  views  house,  car,  shop,  garage,  walls, 
to  50  miles  —  25  times  area  furniture,  boats,  toys.  Built-in 
magnification!  Genuine  ground  strainer  assures  satin-smooth  jobs, 
lenses,  precision-built.  Enjoy  Takes  paints,  varnishes  insecti- 
sports,  theater,  nature.  cides. 

No.  66  . $4.98  No.  102 


USUALLY 

SELLS 

FOR 

OVER 

I0.0J 


with  4 
steel  cutters 


FREE 


GIFT 


Princess 

Server 


Will  perform  all  food  cutting  operations  that  any  other 
machine  will  perform!  Amazing  Salad  Maker  prepares 
foods  in  hundreds  of  tasty  eye-appealing  ways!  Fast! 
Easy!  Economical!  Wonderful  for  tossed  salads,  waffle  or 
paper  thin  potatoes,  etc.  Chops,  grates,  peels,  shreds, 
waffles,  crumbs.  Wonderful  for  parties,  baby  formulas, 
health  foods,  juices,  etc.  Now  you  need  not  pay  up  to 
$14.95.  Our  bargain  price  for  this  guaranteed  Salad  Maker, 
complete  with  4  steel  cutters  —  only  $4.98.  No.  50. 


FOR  TRYING  THESE 
KNIVES! 

ornate,  exquisitely  de- 
Yours  FREE  on  any 
for  12  Monte  Carlo 
.  You  keep  it  free  even 
return  knives  for  refund! 


JUST 


Chops 


Rich, 
signed ! 
order 
Knives 
if  you 


•  Shreds 


•  Crumbs 


GUARANTEED  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 
AT  SAVINGS  UP  TO  60% 


SALAD  MAKER 


LOWEST  PRICE  EVER! 


COMPLETE 


c,u.°,Dt?  WALKING  and  DANCING  DOLL  W>th  OUTFITS** 


M  ir  a  c  I  e  Dynel  Hair! 
Washable  from  head  to 
toe.  Wash,  comb,  set  & 
curl  her  hair.  Walking 
mechanism  guaranteed! 
Rugged!  Resists  break¬ 
age! 


SAVE 
50% 

NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 
FOR  $6.00 


WALKS....  SITS  UP....  SLEEPS....  HEAD  TURNS 


America’s  loveliest,  cutest  walking  doll.  She 
stands,  sits  up,  sleeps,  head  turns  when  she 
walks.  She‘s  your  little  girl’s  dream  come  true. 
Nationally  advertised  for  $6.  Now  you  can  bring 
her  into  your  home  for  HALF  PRICE. 

7  STYLISH  OUTFITS  G I VEN !  7  glamorous  out¬ 
fits,  beautifully  styled  &  tailored,  given  without 
extra  cost!  Specially  designed  so  that  your  little 


girl  can  change  dresses  quickly  and  easily.  Be¬ 
sides  the  heavenly  wedding  gown,  you  receive: 
a  lovely  print  party  dress,  cute  swim  suit,  sheer 
nitegown  with  lace  trim,  coat  and  matching 
bonnet,  ballerina  outfiit,  and  waterproof  rain 
cape  and  hood.  Avoid  disappointment!  Order 
several  for  gifts  NOW  —  before  the  supply  is 
sold  out.  No.  63  —  . ONLY  $2.98 


Ileg.  49 14 1 

PRICE 

CUT 

NO  TOOLS! 


Plastic  STORM 

19V2C 


WINDOWS 

EACH 


NO  NAILS! 


—  JUST  PRESS  ON! 

Protect  Your  Family  All  Winter  .  for  Pennies 
Storm  Windows  need  not  cost  up  to  $14  TRANS-KLEER 
—amazing  flexible  product  developed  by  million  dollar 
factory  seals  out  wintry  blasts  for  pennies.  Costs  only 
19'4c  per  standard  10.8  window!  Transparent  as  glass. 
Won’t  chip,  peel  or  rattle.  Weighs  ounces,  yet  has  over 
2000  lbs.  tensile  strength  per  inch  by  laboratory  test! 
Non-porous.  .  .resists  snow,  sleet,  rain,  humidity  up 
to  53  degrees  below  freezing.  Easy!  Quick!  Cut  and  fit 
window.  Press  on  Adheso  Border!  At  winter’s  end  fold 
away  like  cloth.  Over  2,000,000  sold  for  49‘/W.  Shipped 
flat  in  rolls  measuring  36”  x  432"  —  108  sq.  ft.  —  enough 
for  10  standard  windows  —  for  ONLY  $1.99.  —  Complete 
with  Adheso  border. 

Order  by . No.  74. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 


THORESEN’S,  Dept.  185-LC,  352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  the  items  listed  below  on  10  day  free  home  trial  —  money  back  guarantee.  If  I’m 
not  completely  satisfied  with  the  merchandise,  I  will  return  it  in  10  days  for  full  refund. 

□  Payment  enclosed.  Rush  prepaid  □  Send  COD  plus  charges. 

No.  Quantity  Article  Price  • 

_ _ _ _ _ _  •< 


un 

Name  . . * 

Address  . . 

City . . .  Zone .  State . OJ 

(Canadians:  Order  direct  from  Montreal  branch:  Dept  US  185,  45  St.  James  St.,  West, 
Montreal  1,  P.  Q.  Same  price,  same  guarantee,  no  extra  for  tariff.) 
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Control  of  Orchard  Mice 


Why  let  the  fruit  trees  be  girdled  and  killed?  Natural 9 
mechanical  and  managemental  methods  can  help  get  rid 
of  the  rodents .  Poison  baits  and  sprays  complete  the  job. 


tant  to  rainfall  and  is  dependable  under  both 
moist  and  dry  conditions,  but  not  hot  weather. 
In  diluted  form  it  is  not  poisonous  to  plants* 
and  neither  is  it  deposited  in  the  fruit  by  the 
tree.  Repellent'  action,  if  any,  has  not  been 
found  to  be  of  practical  importance.  The  spray 
is  lasting  enough  to  cope  with  the  basic  weak- 
nesses  of  zinc  phosphide  baits.  It  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  voluntary  acceptance  or  refusal  as  are 
baits.  The  so-called  bait-shy  survivors  have  not 
survived  to  plague  the  orchardist. 


By  FRANK  HORSFALL,  Jr. 


OR  ages  past,  mice  from  the 
grasslands  and  forest  edges 
have  harassed  agriculture.  Sam¬ 
uel,  the  Hebrew  writer  of 
antiquity,  indicated  that  in  his 
time  the  fields  brought  forth 
mice  in  such  plague  abundance 
that  grievous  famines  beset  the  cities.  With 
little  other  than  a  magical  hocus-pocus  as  a 
futile  defense,  early  man  often  gleaned  from 
his  efforts  in  agriculture  only  the  food  which 
the  pests  did  not  consume  or  destroy.  The 
imminent  danger  of  food  failure  caused  primi¬ 
tive  man  to  devise  rodent  gods  invested  with 
power  over  mice.  The  deadly  seriousness  of 
the  threat  is  well  confirmed  by  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  sacred  symbolism  of  many  ancient 
peoples.  Apparently  the  present  reverent  re¬ 
gard  for  human  food  stems  from  remote  ages 
when  competition  was  rather  one-sided. 

Pine  and  Meadow  Mice 

Several  kinds  of  small  rodents  from  the 
meadows  and  brushlands  come  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  man  for  the  same  food  plants.  In 
horticulture,  it  is  those  known  as  pine  and 
meadow  mice  which  are  the  most  destructive. 
Meadow  mice  utilize  the  tunnels  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  but  live  for  the  most  part  on  and  near 
the  soil  surface.  In  contrast  with  this,  the 
smaller  pine  mouse  digs  extensive  burrows, 
even  to  two  inches  below  the  surface.  Num¬ 
bers  of  adult  pine  mouse  females  were  found 
to  be  pregnant  every  month  in  the  year  with 
the  highest  rate  in  August  at  73  per  cent.  The 
average  for  all  months  was  39  per  cent.  To 
these  must  be  added  some  females  that  are 
suckling  young.  With  the  short  life  cycle,  the 
high  reproductive  rate  emphasizes  the  press¬ 
ing  need  for  near  perfect  orchard  rodenticides. 

Before  the  rise  of  the  sciences,  certain 
mechanical  methods  were  devised  to  form 
collectively  the  second  or  supplementary  type 
of  control.  The  trampling  of  swine  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Aristotle  is  still  used.  Close  mow¬ 
ing,  tree  base  cultivation,  wire  screens  and 
trunk  mounds  of  cinders  or  crushed  stone  all 
remain  as  aids  to  the  more  repressive  meas¬ 
ures.  As  effective  as  these  additive  devices  are 
against  the  surface  meadow  mouse,  they  offer 
but  little  restraint  to  the  deeply  burrowing 
pine  mouse.  This  latter  animal  is  able  to 
tunnel  along  the  large  roots  to  reach  and  to 
cut  hidden  girdles  even  below  the  ground  line. 

The  artificial  spread  of  disease  epidemics 
has  been  a  third  proposed  control,  but  it  is  of 
doubtful  value,  is  excessively  dangerous  to 
human  or  animal  life,  and  never  was  used 
widely.  Burrow  fumigation  as  the  fourth  type 
of  control  has  been  too  wasteful  of  labor  and 
is  of  little  value.  Baits,  mostly  prepared  with 
zinc  phosphide,  represent  the  fifth  and  last 
of  the  conventional  methods  of  the  past.  The 
practical  efficiency,  now  obtainable  with  baits 
against  pine  mice,  is  too  low  in  a  multitude 
of  cases.  Varying  members  of  mice  have  re¬ 
mained  to  wreck  the  havoc  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

An  ever-present  menace,  probably  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  variable  feed  supply  to  pine  mice,  is 
the  lack  of  consistency  in  bait  acceptance. 
Baits  may  be  readily  taken  by  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  certain  mouse  populations;  but  some¬ 
where  else  or  at  some  other  time,  the  most 
painstaking  efforts  by  skilled  crews  have  failed 
rather  dismally.  We  do  not  know  how  to  over¬ 
come  this  threat  of  irregular  response.  Even 
though  one  Virginia  grower  uses  baits  close 
to  maximum  advantage,  he  loses  600  to  700 
apple  trees  each  year  mostly  from  mouse  at¬ 
tack.  Orchards  under  bait  control  often  lose 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  trees  every  year.  With 


the  usual  life  expentancy  of  apples,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  sizeable  portion  of  profit  margins 
may  ebb  away.  Moreover,  who  can  assess  the 
the  loss  suffered  by  a  multitude  or  crippled 
trees  which  carry  on? 

Girdling  just  above  the  ground  line  and  tree 
death  can  be  the  work  of  either  of  the  two 
kinds  of  mice.  Root  destruction  from  pine 
mouse  activity  is  not  easily  seen  and  is  likely 
to  be  serious.  Even  large  roots  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  peeled,  with  pencil-size  rootlets  cut  away 
completely.  Damage  occurs  not  only  in  or¬ 
chards  but  in  a  wide  variety  of  the  ornamental 
plants.  Raids  on  bulbs  and  fleshy  rooted 
perennials  are  often  falsely  charged  against 
moles  when  the  damage  is  by  mice  that 
came  after  them.  Newly  set  nursery  plants  may 
be  so  attacked  that  they  can  be  lifted  as  if 
they  were  only  twigs  thrust  in  the  ground. 
Repair  grafts  in  established  orchards  are  par¬ 
ticularly  subject  to  attack.  Young  to  middle- 
aged  trees  suffer  some  of  the  greatest  injury. 
The  anchorage  for  your  trees  in  their  prime 
is  often  so  weakened  and  undermined  that 
they  may  be  leaning  or  fallen.  Half  of  a  tree 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  enfeebled.  The  usu¬ 
ally  close  woven  net  of  roots  may  become  such 
a  riddled  patchwork  that  fertilizers  leach 
through  and  are  lost. 

Endrin  As  a  Ground-Sprayed  Rodenticide 

Endrin  ground  spray  as  developed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  the  sixth,  latest  and  most  efficient  type 
of  control  yet  perfected  for  the  age-old  mouse 
problem  in  orchards.  For  the  first  time  we 
have  a  method  capable  of  totally  destroying 
the  mouse  population  in  large  tracts  of  farm 
land.  At  the  experimental  rate  of  two  pounds 
per  acre  this  new  material  has  not  failed  in 
many  experimental  plots  over  a  period  of  four 
years  to  eliminate  completely  all  pine  and 
meadow  mice.  After  two  years  of  experience, 
growers  are  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  new 
rodenticide. 

Similar  to  dieldrin,  endrin  is  one  of  the  new 
chlorine-hydrocarbon  compounds  that  have 
proved  so  effective  against  insect  life.  The 
substance  has  high  skin  absorption  toxicity 
rating,  equal  to  that  of  parathion,  but  is  other¬ 
wise  markedly  different  from  the  parathion 
type  of  insecticides.  Orchardists  have  for  some 
time  exercised  the  care  required  with  chemi¬ 
cals  as  highly  potent  as  the  modern  pesticides. 
Several  sprays  now  widely  used  pose  a  human 
hazard  which  appears  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  of  endrin.  All  precautions  against  spray 
and  bait  hazard  are  indicated. 

As  endrin  is  not  water  soluble,  it  is  resis- 


Hand  guns  and  either  of  two  types  of  booms 
have  been  used  to  spray  undisturbed  surface 
trails.  Vertical  booms  fitted  to  the  left  rear 
of  the  sprayer  drive  the  solid  streams  under 
and  between  the  lowest  limbs.  All  of  the  nine 
or  fewer  streams  thus  directed  pound  continu¬ 
ous  parallel  lines  on  the  ground  along  each 
side  of  each  line  of  trees.  The  treated  strip  is 
about  11  feet  wide  or  at  most  as  wide  as 
the  radius  of  limb  spread.  Horizontal  booms 
attached  to  the  front  of  trucks  are  designed  to 
run  under  the  limbs  to  spray  a  similar  continu¬ 
ous  strip  of  a  maximum  11-foot  width  as  mea¬ 
sured  from  limb  ends.  With  the  slower  hand 
guns,  all  of  the  spray  is  applied  to  the  under- 
the-tree  area.  Where  booms  are  suitable,  most 
growers  prefer  the  vertical  boom  over  the 
other  two  methods.  With  two  vertical  booms 
and  a  supply  truck,  three  men  can  treat  about 
50  to  60  acres  of  orchard  per  day.  Hand  spray¬ 
ing,  which  is  more  wasteful  of  labor,  cannot 
match  machine  methods  either  economically 
or  in  thoroughness. 

The  spray  is  prepared  by  mixing  14  pints  of 
emulsifiable  endrin  ( 1.6  pounds  actual  endrin 
per  gallon )  with  500  gallons  of  water.  By  any 
one  of  the  three  methods,  11  gallons  of  spray 
are  applied  to  each  mature  apple  tree  at  the 
usual  orchard  spacing.  In  any  case  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  per  acre  is  375  gallons.  Sprayed  in 
this  way  each  acre  will  receive  two  pounds 
of  endrin. 

Even  moderately  moist  cover  and  soil  sur¬ 
face  at  spray  time  seems  markedly  to  assist 
the  action  of  the  rodenticide.  The  kill  under 
moist  conditions  has  been  much  more  rapid 
and  apparently  more  efficient  as  well.  Two 
extremely  dry  years  beginning  in  1952  and  two 
years  with  the  treatment  of  moderately  moist 
cover  clearly  point  to  this  conclusion.  When 
the  orchard  floor  happens  to  be  excessively  dry 
the  first  time  a  grower  uses  endrin.  the  slow 
response  may  indicate  failure  to  him.  Money 
may  then  be  wasted  on  baits  because  of  the 
temporary  mouse  survival.  For  dry  cover  the 
endrin  rate  of  two  pounds  per  acre  seems 
necessary.  When  the  orchard  floor  is  moist, 
some  reduction  from  the  standard  rate  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  use  of  reduced  rates  of  rodenticide 
places  more  and  more  emphasis  on  thorough¬ 
ness. 

Wildlife  Hazard 

Contrary  to  rumors,  ground  sprayed  endrin, 
as  described  here,  seems  to  present  remark¬ 
ably  little  hazard  to  wildlife  other  than  mice. 
With  a  total  of  about  10,000  or  more  acres 
of  orchard  treated,  few  or  no  game  fatalities 
have  been  seen  on  several  huge  tracts  of  or¬ 
chard.  For  example,  while  making  a  check  for 

( Continued  on  Page  646 ) 


High  pressure  spraying  of  the  chemical,  endrin,  into  the  ground  and  onto  the  orchard  cover  gives 

encouraging  results  in  control  of  orchard  mice. 
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Controlling  Weeds  in 
the  Foil 

Fall  days  bring  on  chickweed  and 
henbit  (dead  nettle),  the  former 
being  the  most  competitive  in  al¬ 
falfa  and  legumes,  and  in  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  The  best  control  of 
chickweed  in  alfafla  is  to  treat 
it  chemically  as  soon  as  it  is 
two  or  three  inches  high  in  the 
Fall.  Alfalfa  and  other  legumes  need 
not  be  absolutely  dormant  if  a  low 
rate  of  dinitro  is  used.  At  this  tender 
stake  of  growth  of  the  chickweed. 
one-half  to  three-quarters  pound  of 
dinitro  (Sinox  PE)  per  acre  in  20  to 
40  gallons  of  water  gives  excellent 
control.  This  early  treatment  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  on  new  legume 
seedings  because  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  get  established  while  the 
weeds  are  under  control.  Chloro 
IPC  or  IPC  at  the  rate  of  1.5  to  two 
pounds  per  acre  in  the  same  amount 
of  solution  gives  excellent  control 
of  chickweed  in  pure  legume  stands. 
Both  these  materials  kill  grasses  in 
mixed  stands.  Treatment  should  be 
made  in  November  or  December 
after  temperatures  are  about  40  de¬ 
grees;  the  material  vaporizes  and  is 
lost  at  higher  temperatures. 

Strawberries  benefit  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  winter  weeds  like  chickweed. 
One  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  of 
IPC  or  Chloro  IPC  per  acre  over  the 
entire  field  or  just  over  the  plant 
row  are  effective.  If  just  the  plant 
row  is  sprayed,  one  must  be  sure  to 
calculate  the  exact  acreage  so  that 
no  more  than  two  pounds  are  applied 
per  acre  covered.  Only  one  spray 
should  be  applied  and  the  job  be 
done  on  a  day  when  temperatures 
are  well  above  freezing.  The  appli¬ 
cation  ought  to  be  make  after  straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  somewhat  domant 
between  November  15  and  February 
15.  Chloro  IPC  and  IPC  do  not  show 
results  “the  next  day”;  one  may  not 
see  killing  for  several  weeks.  About 
100  gallons  of  spray  per  acre  is  the 
usual  rate  of  application. 

The  dinitro  compounds  are  potent 
foliage  killers  and  will  burn  all 
foliage  —  weed  or  crop  —  to  the 
ground.  They  should  not  be  used 
until  strawberries  are  dormant.  If 
treatments  are  delayed  beyond  mid- 
December,  however,  chickweed  will 
be  matted  and  difficult  to  kill.  Three 
formulations  of  dinitro  are  available, 
viz.  acid,  ammonium  salt,  and  amine 
salt.  All  will  work  equally  well  on 
chickweed.  One  pound  of  active 
dinitro  is  usually  applied  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  40  gallons  o  fwater  per  acre. 
The  acid  formulation  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  agitated  in  the  spray  tank. 
Dinitros  should  be  used  only  once 
during  a  strawberry  season.  A  second 
application  would  fall  diiectly  on  the 
crown  of  the  strawberry  plant  and 
probably  injure  it.  Donald  Shallock 


Conscience  and  reputation  are  two 
things.  Conscience  is  due  to  your¬ 
self,  reputation  to  your  neighbor.  — 
St.  Augustine,  Works,  Vol.  XXI,  p. 
347. 


"It’s  the  only  way  to  feed 
livestock  without  working’’ 


■: 

' 


This  Quonset  Rigid  Frame  40  houses  a  new  hunk  silo  for  self-feeding 
livestock  on  the  Wesley  Anderson  farm  near  Cokato,  Minnesota. 


Bunk  silos  aren’t  new,  but  the  one  on  Wesley 
Anderson’s  farm  near  Cokato,  Minnesota,  is 
certainly  different  and  new.  It’s  a  40  x  80  con¬ 
crete-floored  bunk  silo  for  self-feeding  livestock. 
And  it  is  entirely  covered  by  an  all-steel  Quon¬ 
set  Rigid  Frame  40.  Built  on  sloping  ground, 
one  end  of  the  silo  has  a  concrete  wall  four  feet 
high  which  meets  the  ground  level  so  that 
tractors  may  be  driven  directly  on  top  of  the 
silage  to  give  safer  and  easier  packing. 

Mr.  Anderson  says,  "With  this  Quonset  Rigid 
Frame  40  over  my  bunk  silo,  cattle  will  be 
sheltered  as  they  eat  and  I  won’t  have  to  dig 
through  a  frozen  crust  of  silage  to  let  them  eat 
in  winter.  Besides  that,  labor  is  scarce  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  Actually,  this  is  the  only  way  I  know 
to  feed  cattle  without  working.’’ 

Although  the  farm  ordinarily  produces  small 


grains,  feed  corn,  commercial  seed  corn  and  hay 
crops,  Wesley  Anderson  wanted  to  diversify 
his  operations  without  needing  more  labor. 
Lengthy  and  careful  study  resulted  in  his  de¬ 
cision  to  feed  cattle  by  means  of  a  self-feeding 
program.  And  to  eliminate  as  much  labor  as 
possible  he  chose  a  post-free  Quonset  RF  40  to 
provide  shelter  for  the  silage  and  cattle. 

Commenting  further  on  the  project,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  said,  "If  I  should  ever  decide  to  stop  feed¬ 
ing  livestock  I  can  always  use  this  Quonset 
Rigid  Frame  for  corn  or  machinery  storage,  or 
maybe  both.  In  the  meantime,  with  my  self¬ 
feeding  livestock  program  I’ll  be  able  not  only 
to  save  silage  but  to  save  labor  as  well.” 

For  Quonset  advantages  on  your  farm,  see  your 
nearest  dealer  or  clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
below. 


PRODUCE  TWO-THIRDS  OF  TOTAL 

#  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  OUTPUT 

#  INCLUDE  THREE-FOURTH'S  OF 
THE  LAND  IN  ALL  FARM'S 

m  HAVE  INCREASED  IN  SIZE  AND 
w  DECREASED  IN  NUMBER,  SUT  — 

#  STILL  ACCOUNT  FOR  97  °/o 
OF  ALL  FARM'S 


90urce:  u.<z.  czufzoz  bureau 
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WHICH  NEW  YORK  DEALER  IS  NEAREST  YOU? 

ANDOVER:  Ford  &  Peckham,  Phone:  2555 

BATAVIA:  Genesee  Building  Specialty  Corp.,  73  Franklin. 

Phone:  1177  or  1178 

JAMESTOWN:  Chautauqua  Steel  Building  Co,,  P.O.  Box  755. 

Phone:  Lakewood  3925 

LOCKPORT:  C.  B.  Whitemore  Company,  1  Hawley  Street.  Phone:  3-5411 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Waldvogel  Brothers,  Inc.,  202  East  44th  Street. 
Phone:  Murray  Hill  2-0680 

ROCHESTER:  Farmers  Metal  Building  Co.,  380  Exchange  Street. 

Phone:  Locust  9420  or  Culver  5192 

SCHENECTADY:  Capitol  District  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  961  Maple  Avenue, 
Phone:  2-4844 

SYRACUSE:  Syracuse  Steel  Buildings  Co.,  427  Liberty  St, 

Phone:  Syracuse  2-6171 

WARWICK:  Orange  and  Sussex  Steel  Corp.,  10-12  West  St. 

Phone:  Warwick  55-7661 

WATERTOWN:  Afsco  Specialties,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  273. 

Phone:  Watertown  2875 


•  Quonset  ownership  is  easy  through  the 
Stran-Steel  Purchase  Plan-- %  down  and  a  full 
5  years  to  pay  the  balance. 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

Detroit  29,  Michigan  •  A  Unit  of 


NATIONAL  STEEL 
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Send  this  coupon  to  your  dealer  or  to: 

Stran-Steel  Corporation 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

□  I  want  complete  information  about  your  new 
Quonset  Grain  Drying  System. 

□  Send  me  your  booklet,  "Quonset  Buildings  for 
Every  Farm  Use.” 


I 


Name _  I 

Address _ Phone _  j 

City  and  State _ 

56-SS-58F  28  | 

- - - — - — _ _ 1 


FREE  BOOK 

OF  GUARANTEED 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach  -  Cherry  -  Apple  -  Pear 

PLUS  ^mamenta*  ^hrubs'  ^ade 


Trees,  Perennials,  Etc. 

YOU’LL  WANT  TO  PLANT  some  of  these, 

Northern  Grown  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for  Of  the  Soil  SO  that  better  and  more 
huge  harvests  from  a  small  land  area. 

Take  your  choice  of  over  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties — all  guaranteed  to  bear  large  juicy 
fruit  within  two  years.  And  they’re 


describing  hundreds 
of  hardy  fruit  trees 
(dwarf  and  standard), 
grapes,  berry 
plants,  flower- 
i  n  g  shrubs, 
p  e  r  e  n  n-ials, 
fast  growing 
shade  trees, 
etc.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  n  o  wl 


The  Garden  in  the  Fall 

TH  the  coming  of  Fall  and  around  the  ball  of  earth  and  pack 
the  season’s  first  frosts,  firmly.  When  the  hole  is  two-thirds 
the  gardener  should  con-  filled  with  soil,  the  remainder  should 
centrate  his  efforts  on  be  filled  with  water  and  permitted 
storage  of  vegetables  that  to  settle.  After  it  settles,  fill  the  hole 
remain  in  the  garden,  on  completely  with  soil,  allowing  a 
moving  or  planting  land-  small  saucer  shape  so  that  water  will 
scape  material,  and  on  preparation  collect  around  the  plant.  Trans¬ 
planted  evergreens  should  be 
abundant  crops  can  be  grown  next  watered  periodically  until  the  ground 
^  ^  ^  ^  year.  Measures  should  also  be  taken  freezes.  Large  evergreens  which  may 

priced  r.giit  because  you  buy  direct  from  to  safeguard  tender  plant  materials  sway  in  the  wind  should  be  braced  l 
nhPewnuPRFyp  8en.d*.f®n  from  winter  storms  and  cold.  with  guy  wires.  Evergreens  ought  f 

Vegetables  for  Sfor-^e  t0  be  covered  with  a  mulch  of  tw0 

vegetables  tor  Storage  or  three  inches  o£  weH-decomposed 

A  large  number  of  hardy  garden  barnyard  manure  or  peatmoss  during 
vegetables  can  still  be  harvested  and  the  Winter. 

stored  for  use  during  the  Winter.  Fall  Planting  of  deciduous  trees 
Root  cellars  or  pits  make  ideal  stor-  and  shrubs  should  be  delayed  until 
age  areas  because  temperatures  can  the  leaves  have  matured  and  the 
be  held  at  35  to  40  degrees,  and  a  Plant  has  stopped  active  growth, 
high  relative  humidity  can  also  be  Planting  may  continue  until  the 
maintained.  Cabbage  can  be  stored  ground  freezes. 

f°r  ab.°u!\  three  months  in  a  root  Soil  Preparation 

cellar  if  it  is  pulled  up  by  tne  roots 

and  set  upside  down.  In  most  gardens,  production  is  in- 

Carrots,  beets  and  turnips  can  be  tensive,  with  two  or  three  crops  per 
stored  without  shriveling  by  packing  year.  When  garden  soils  receive 
them  in  sand  or  peatmoss  in  a  cool,  ample  commercial  fertilizer  but  no 
dark  place.  Chinese  cabbage,  leeks,  manure,  organic  matter  will  be 
kale  and  celery  can  also  be  stored  steadily  lost  and  the  physical  con- 
in  a  root  cellar.  They  need  moderate  dition  of  the  soil  becomes  poor.  A 
air  circulation  and  plenty  of  mois-  number  of  different  manures  can  be 
ture.  Leave  some  dirt  about  the  roots  used  to  increase  the  organic  matter 
and  pack  closely  in  boxes  placed  on  in  the  soil.  Stable  manure,  the  type 
the  floor.  most  commonly  used,  can  be  applied 

Parsnips,  salsify  and  French  en-  in  the  Fall  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100 

dive  can  be  left  in  the  ground  un-  pounds  to  100  square  feet.  The  use 

covered;  hard  freezing  does  not  in-  of  superphosphate  in  the  manure  will 
jure  them.  Parsley  can  be  kept  green  give  a  balance  of  food  for  the  plants, 
in  the  garden  until  late  Fall.  The  use  of  sawdust  for  increasing 

Moving  Trees  and  Shrubs  SOil  0rganic  matter  is  gaining  in 

Moving  Jrees  and  Shrubs  practice  and  can  be  used  to  advan- 

In  the  Fall,  almost  all  kinds  of  tage.  An  average  application  is  of 


pKEI.LT  BROS, 


j  |_76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN)  j 

DEPT.  R-I0A,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK  . 
I  Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Fall  Color 
J  Catalog  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  * 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

I  Name . 

I  Address  . .  I 

|  City . State .  J 

Enclose  50*  West  of  the  Mississippi 


I 


$15 


. . .  help  for  FALL 
. . .  ready  for  WINTER 
. . .  sef  for  SPRING 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
ON  LOW,  EASY  TERMS 


iiimmmiiimiiiimimiimimmmmim 

25  Estate  Hemlock 

Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy 
Northern  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches  Tall, 
25  for  $15;  100  for  $50;  or  500  for 
$200. 

Wm.  Robert  McGuire 

P.O.  Box  1024, 
Elizabethton,  Tenn. 


-Reaver 

riding  fracfor 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. —BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N  J. 


GrowYoarOwn  GERANIUMS 

It’s  Easy  with  £()t-Pkt.  for 

> 

Enjoy  these  enormous  flowers 
inlovely  mixed  colors — indoors 
v ■sv  almost  al  1  year  round ;  outdoors 
“  allsummer.SendDimeToday. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

282  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Designed  and  built  for  the  job  by  precision  crafts¬ 
men.  6.8  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine  . . .  finest  available. 
22  heavy-duty  matched  implements  and  accessories! 
Pays  for  itself  in  year  ‘round  performance  and  low! 
low  maintenance.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  * 

FOUR  MODELS  .  .  .  wheel  or  patented  tiller  steer- 
ing.  Sold  and  serviced  nationwide.  For  literature 
write  Dept.  R.Y. 

e  NEW  ROTARY  MOWER  e 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  J 849 
STRATFORD  .  CONNECTICUT 


CUT  COSTS 

To  make  a  Profit  on  Fruit  Growing. 

PRUNE  with 


Orchard  k  raft 

Air-Power  PRUNER 


deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  and  three  or  four  bushels  of  sawdust  to  cuts f that11  youUrwouird  mXe Xitif Tha^O 
trees  can  be  moved  successfully.  The  each  100  square  feet  of  garden  area,  shear  to  the  largest  cuts  that  you  would 
transplanting  period  in  the  Central  Usually  the  acidity  caused  by  the  “’oMHaiSl ra^'a"',  PmM  prun. 
and  Northern  States  usually  lasts  application  of  sawdust  IS  minor.  If,ERS  are  designed  for  Fruit  Growers,  by 

Because  acidity  is  a  factor,  use  about  three-  need!6  foXoveXso  yews!,eU  Fruit  Grawers’ 

Write  for  circular,  sending  us  name  of  your 
nearest  Fruit  Growers’  Supplies  dealer. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
ANB  BLUEBERRY  PUNTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowerino 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apnle  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock).  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
s60-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
complete  nursery  line  at'  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RI026,PrincessAnne,Md. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  £  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 

20-J 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


EVERGREENS 

CHRBSTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  N 

Box  305  •  RNV  Homer  City,  Pa.  | 

Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 
GUIDE  [j 

URSER1ES 

from  October  to  April, 
evergreens  have  no  well-defined  dor-  fourths  to  one  pound  of  ground 
mant  season,  more  care  should  be  limestone  to  each  bushel  of  sawdust, 
taken  with  them  than  is  necessary  Any  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of 
with  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  sawdust  are  likely  to  be  due  to  ni- 
Evergreen  transplantation  should  be  trogen  deficiency  so,  regardless  of 
made  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  how  sawdust  is  used,  apply  about 
ground  freezes,  and  all  evergreens  25  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per  ton 
should  be  moved  with  a  ball  of  earth  of  sawdust  used.  For  one  bushel  of 
surrounding  their  roots.  When  plant-  dry  sawdust,  this  is  about  one  pound 
ing  evergreens  in  permanent  po-  of  nitrate  of  soda,  0.8-lb.  of  ammoni- 
sition,  dig  a  hole  two  times  the  di-  um  sulphate,  or  half  a  pound  of 
ameter  of  the  ball  of  eai’th  and  one  ammonium  nitrate.  Use  the  nitrogen 
and  one-half  times  as  deep  Fill  the  in  at  least  two  applications,  half  in 
holes  partially  with  good  loam,  set  the  Fall  with  the  sawdust  and  the 
the  evergreens  properly,  and  cut  remainder  in  the  Spring, 
away  the  burlap.  Then  shovel  loam  B.  L.  Pollack 


Storing  Potatoes 

Dr.  Richard  Sawyer  of  the  Long 
Island  State  Research  Farm  in  River- 


and  grain  for  food.  They  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  then  fall  out.  A  new  one 
appears  and  is  gone  in  a  matter  of 
days.  Would  any  of  your  readers 


JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 

GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  — for  the  biggest, 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
sendforthis  Special  Offer, 
..  with  planting  directions. 
§1.50  Value  for  25c — Six  finest 
colors — Scarlet,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink — 
all  6  Pkt8.  seeds  postpaid  by 
return  mail  for  only  25c. 

SEND  25c  AT  OU R  RISK  TO D AY ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 
374  Burpee  Building 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


head  says  that,  for  storage,  forced  air  know  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
with  temperature  thermostatically  this  wild  tooth  growth  in  rabbits? 
controlled  keeps  potatoes  better.  Pennsylvania  mrs.  a.  h. 

George  Stelzer,  Peconic,  N.  Y.,  is  _ _ 

very  enthusiastic  about  air-condi¬ 
tioned  storage.  Potatoes,  worth  60  to 
70  cents  when  put  into  his  new  stor¬ 
age  at  harvest,  came  out  “perfect” 
later  in  the  year  when  they  brought 
$1.30.  He  uses  no  refrigeration,  but 
centrifugal  fans  introduce  outside  air 
automatically  to  maintain  tempera¬ 
tures  at  about  38  degrees.  Dr.  Sawyer 
mentions  that  a  new  sprout  inhibitor, 
chloro-IPC,  although  not  yet  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  “looks  promising”  va¬ 
porized  into  storage  ventilation  sys¬ 
tems.  Its  cost  comes  to  about  a  half- 


About  the  Niles  Family 

Does  anyone  know  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  any  descendants  of  the 
sisters  or  brothers  of  Sally  Sabins 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  forests, 


20-J 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


Indiana.  Pa. 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Appie,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 

(Niles)  born  in  1829  in  'or  npor  i  HARRISQNS~  nurseries.  Berlin,  Maryland 

Kentucky?  Somehow  we  have  lost' -  more  money  from  farming? 

their  addresses.  She  lived  in  Ono- 
ville,  Cattarugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Please  write  to  her  grand-daughter 
Mrs.  Adessa  (Niles)  Bennett,  R  1, 

Warren,  Pa. 


m  cent  per  bushel. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  10c.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
S2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


BIG  MONEY  DAILY 


Two  minute  demonstration  makes  easy  sale.  Demon¬ 
strate  and  sell  Campbell’s  Gro-Gree.i  with  Dietene 
Fertilizer  and  Nitrogen  Solutions.  Only  Company 
manufacturing  all  formulas  for  ail  fertilizer  needs. 
Established  1928.  Free  sample  and  demonstrating 
kit  free.  Full  or  part  time. 

CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 


Rabbit  with  Wild  Tooth 
Growth 

I  have  a  male  white  rabbit  for  a 
pet.  During  the  last  year  he  has  had 
seven  large  front  teeth,  sometimes 
We  at  a  time  and  sometimes  two. 
These  teeth  grow  so  fast  that  they 
'reach  over  his  mouth  and  nose,  and 
jit  is  hard  for  him  to  pick  up  pellets 
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Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St..  New  York 
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Write  fcr  The  GROWMORE  MANUAL— A  GUIDE 
TO  BETTER  FARMING — No  obligation.  Also  ask 
about  the  GROWMORE  SALES  FRANCHISE,  if 
interested  in  Field  Seed  sales  work. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 

33  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


RASPBERRY  and  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  for  Fall 
setting.  Set  in  the  Fall  for  better  results.  40  varie¬ 
ties.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guido. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


BABY  EVERGREENS,  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  368 
Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


-  VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ■ — 

Red-Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  Dug  —  Circular 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Spilt  rocks 
with  modern  Kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE:  Four  Large  Bunches  English  Boxwood. 
Reasonable.  Richard  Clendaniel,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 
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x  little  town  planning — in  ad¬ 
vance  —  might  have  eased  the 

Plight  of  School  District  No.  6 


E  notices  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  meeting  were  posted 
on  the  big  tree  and  on 
the  door  of  the  small  de¬ 
serted  schoolhouse.  In  the 
beginning,  the  residents  of 
School  District  No.  6  had 
argued  over  what  to  pay  the  teacher 
for  the  one-room  school;  and,  to  keep 
the  taxes  down,  the  teachers  became 
more  indigent  ones.  Then  they  talked 
of  closing  the  schoolhouse  and  send¬ 
ing  the  children  from  Flatbrook,  the 
local  name  of  School  District  No.  6 
in  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  to  the  better  school 
in  New  Lebanon.  Many  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  had  gone  to  school  there  them¬ 
selves  and  they  had  a  sentimental 
attachment  to  the  building.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  knew  that  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  would  be  added  to  tuition 
costs  which  turned  out  to  be  only 
too  true.  However,  the  parents  of 
the  children  wanted  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  and  more  equipment  for 
their  youngsters.  Both  arguments 
were  sound.  The  pai’ents  of  the 
youngest  children  thought  the  school 
day  would  be  too  long  for  them  and 
that  waiting  for  the  bus  in  below- 
zero  weather  would  be  dangerous. 
After  much  tumult,  the  small  school 
was  closed,  although  retained  for 
school  meetings,  and  the  following 
year  the  district  residents  found 
themselves  with  an  old  problem 
which  reached  new  financial  heights. 

One  couple  in  Flatbrook  are  fond 
of  children  and  welcome  as  many 
as  they  can  take  care  of  from  the 
surrounding  territory.  They  are  good 
to  the  children  and,  because  taking 
welfare  waifs  is  not  profit-making, 
they  are  admired  by  their  fellow 
residents.  However,  as  the  tax  bill 
rose,  this  admiration  conflicted  with 
the  residents’  ability  to  pay.  When 
a  person  contributes  to  a  charity,  he 
usually  has  some  choice  as  to  what 
the  charity  will  be.  Here  was  a  case 
of  charity  on  legal  demand  and  it 
made  for  unconscious  resentment. 
Everyone  agreed  that  he  would  not 
deny  a  child  a  good  education  but 
it  did  seem  as  if  Flatbrook,  a  small 
rural  hamlet,  was  being  asked  to 
bear  the  brunt  for  wealthier  com¬ 
munities.  In  New  York  State  the 
child  goes  to  school  where  he  re¬ 
sides  and  there  was  no  getting 
around  the  law  that  these  children 
resided  in  Flatbrook. 

Then  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
began  sending  children  to  this  couple 
and  the  taxpayers  found  that  no 
tuition  or  transportation  charges 
would  be  paid  to  their  district.  New 
York  State  as  a  whole  might  be 
getting  some  money,  but  School  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  6  did  not  see  any  of  it. 
The  welfare  institution  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  left  the  children  in  this  com¬ 
munity  for  years,  but  they  always 
maintained  control  over  them  —  a 
gross  example  of  Flatbrook  having 
a  responsibility  without  any  au¬ 
thority.  The  school  meetings  became 


more  turbulent!  The  residents  were 
in  an  emotional  turmoil.  If  they  com¬ 
plained,  they  were  made  to  feel  like 
stinkers  toward  children  and  they 
did  not  want  to  be  stinkers,  but  so 
much  unexpressed  resentment  as 
well  as  expressed  resentment  was  un¬ 
wholesome  for  the  community. 

The  school  taxes  tripled  and  the 
people  in  Flatbrook  were  paying 
taxes  equal  to  those  on  the  Main 
Street  in  Chatham,  N.  Y.  (pop. 
2,294).  The  residents  of  Flatbrook 
had  each  to  supply  himself  with 
water,  sewerage  disposal,  garbage 
disposal,  long-distance  volunteer  fire 
equipment,  etc.  It  did  not  seem  fair. 

Then  came  the  emergency  meet¬ 
ing.  What  was  it  for?  The  answer 
was  eight  trailers  with  children. 
These  trailers  came  after  the  town 
tax  assessors  had  passed  by.  Money 
must  be  raised  to  send  these  children 
to  school  in  New  Lebanon  temporari¬ 
ly.  These  were  transients  whose 
fathers  were  working  on  the  Thru¬ 
way.  They  would  not  attend  school 
the  full  year,  but  New  Lebanon  had 
to  hire  an  extra  teacher  and  Flat¬ 
brook  had  to  pay  for  them  to  get 
to  her.  The  school  tax  was  going 
up  again! 

Mr.  William  Drumm,  the  assem¬ 
blyman  for  this  district,  was  asked 
for  help  by  Mr.  Louis  Shaver,  School 
Clerk  and  myself.  Mr.  Drumm  agreed 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
should  pay  for  their  children.  He 
agreed  that  our  tax  rate  was  un¬ 
necessarily  high.  He  said  that  a  law 
to  help  distressed  communities  had 
been  passed  recently.  We  found  out 
that  this  law  (Chapter  729  of  the 
Laws  of  1956)  did  not  help  Flatbrook 
in  regard  to  the  welfare  children, 
but  that  it  would  help  us  in  regard 
to  transients  if  trailers  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  housing  and  if  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  decided  it  was 
wise  to  do  so.  As  of  this  date,  he 
has  decided  that  we  do  not  rate  help 
as  we  are  only  half-way  to  the  dis¬ 
aster  point  at  which  money  is  con¬ 
tributed.  This  figure  is  a  school  tax 
of  approximately  $100  per  $1,000 
assessed  evaluation.  However,  disaster 
is  relative,  or  should  be,  to  the  com¬ 
munity’s  taxable  resources,  area  and 
conditions  of  stress. 

District  No.  6,  which  has  been  held 
back  from  centralization  by  another 
blocking  district,  is  circulating  a 
petition  for  centralization,  in  spite  of 
this  block,  to  be  sent  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education.  Some  of  the 
residents  feel  that  through  centrali¬ 
zation  they  may  receive  relief  at 
last.  Others  including  our  Assembly- 
man,  Mr.  Drumm,  are  not  inclined  to 
agree  that  this  respite  will  last  for 
long. 

School  District  No.  6  is  going  to 
have  a  Thruway  interchange.  If  you 
read  my  article,  “It’s  Your  Town” 
in  the  May  21,  1955  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  you  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  town  of  Canaan, 


BAIR  YMEN! 

DO  YOU  KNOW 


WHO  WE  ARE? 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS  IS  THE  LARGEST 
BARGAINING  DAIRY  COOPERATIVE  IN  THE  NORTH¬ 
EAST.  OUR  130  LOCALS  REPRESENT  11,000  DAIRY 
FARMERS  LOCATED  IN  NEW  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
VERMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS,  CONNECTICUT  AND 
NEW  JERSEY. 

WHAT  WE  STAND  FOR? 

Eastern’s  goal  is  full  dairy  prosperity  achieved  by 
obtaining  the  farmer  his  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit. 
Our  grass  roots  bargaining  organization  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  active  participation  by  individual  members  — 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

Eastern  has  a  workable  long-range  program  for  perma¬ 
nent  and  substantial  price  benefits  to  producers  supplying 
the  New  York  City,  New  Jersey  and  upstate  New  York 
markets.  This  program  is  embodied  in  the  widely  known 
Case  Committee  Report,  It  consists  of  six  changes  in  the 
New  York  milk  order  and  the  adoption  of  a  separate  milk 
order  for  Northern  New  Jersey, 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE? 

In  its  constant  endeavor  to  improve  the  financial 
position  of  the  dairy  farm  family,  Eastern  has: 

1.  Petitioned  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  call  a 
hearing  to  study  a  proposal  for  a  separate  milk  order  for 
Northern  New  Jersey,  and  necessary  amendments  to  Order 
27.  This  hearing  is  now  in  session  and  it  is  Eastern’s  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  proposal,  if  adopted,  will  increase  dairy 
returns  upwards  of  20  cents  per  cwt,  and  in  some  areas 
as  much  as  30  cents, 

2.  Through  cooperative  action,  helped  obtain  Class  I 
price  increases  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  May, 
June  and  July  of  this  year,  which  added  approximately 
$2,850,000  to  dairymen’s  income, 

3.  Received  credit  for  the  Secretary’s  decision  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  Class  III  milk.  This  increase  amounts 
to  10  cents  per  cwt.  annually  and  will  add  more  than 
$2,000,000  to  the  income  of  dairymen  for  the  period  from 
July  through  December  of  this  year. 

WE  INVITE  ALL  INDEPENDENT  DAIRYMEN  AND 
PRODUCER  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  JOIN  WITH  US  IN 
OUR  PROGRAM  AND  TO  LEND  SUPPORT  TO  THIS 
EFFECTIVE,  LONG  ESTABLISHED  AND  PROVEN 
BARGAINING  COOPERATIVE. 


EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

403  LARNED  BLDG,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y, 


October  20,  1956 
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It’s  top  performance 
ail  flie  way! 

Dependability  is  the  order  of  the  day  when  you  get 
your  equipment  serviced  at  the  sign  of  the  “Flying  A”. 
There’s  where  you  find  famous  “FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil,  today’s  top  power  pair. 

There’s  where  you  find  everything  fine  for  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor.  Get  VEEDOL,  the  150-hour  tractor  oil 
that  prolongs  tractor  life... “FLYING  A”  TIRES  with 
their  greater  margin  of  safety,  longer  wear.  Look 
for  the  big  new  red-and-white  sign  that  says 
"FLYING  A”  SERVICE.  More  are  going  up  every  day! 


FARMfomR 


“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
"FLYING  A”  TIRES 


VEEDOL  10-30  MOTOR  OIL  Tideumter  On  Compnnv 

FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 


N.  Y.,  is  going  to  be  up  against  in 
the  near  future.  Flatbrook  is  the  first 
area  of  Canaan  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  Thruway  as  is  indicated  hei'e 
by  eight  trailers.  How  many  trailers 
will  there  be  next  year?  Will  they 
come  again  after  the  tax  assessors 
have  passed  by?  If  a  factory  comes 
to  the  site  in  West  Stockbi'idge,  as 
one  eventually  will,  Flatbrook  has  a 
problem  even  if  the  factory  turns  out 
to  be  excellent.  Flatbrook  runs  along 
the  Massachusetts  State  line.  When 
the  factory  is  erected,  School  District 
No.  6  and  its  surrounding  districts 
are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  cheap  hous¬ 
ing. 

Why  can  we  be  sure  that  this 
housing  will  be  cheap?  First,  because 
a  law  has  been  passed  that  a  New 
York  State  resident  working  in 
Massachusetts  must  pay  a  state  tax 
in  both  States.  Therefore,  the  weal¬ 
thier  workers  will  undoubtedly  settle 
in  Richmond,  Mass.,  which  is  largely 
residentially  zoned,  and  where  the 
workers  will  know  that  their  real 
estate  investment  is  protected.  West 
Stockbridge  seems  determined  to  in- 
dustralize  and,  if  they  prefer  the 
city  to  the  country,  that  is  their  own 
choice.  What  will  the  factory  work¬ 
ers  do  who  have  sufficient  tax  ex¬ 
emptions  so  that  they  pay  only  a 
federal  income  tax?  They  will  settle 
in  New  York  State  since  the  tax  pic¬ 
ture  is  better  here.  Second,  since 
there  is  no  zoning  in  Canaan,  they 
can  build  any  type  of  shanty  that 
they  want  to  erect. 

Suppose  they  build  500  of  them? 
They  can  put  them  as  close  together 
as  they  want  to  do.  Mr.  Drumm  says 
that  this  situation  has  happened  in 
Niverville  where  he  lives,  and  that 
there  are  streets  out  near  the  lake 
that  are  so  close  together  they  can¬ 
not  be  plowed  out  in  the  winter¬ 
time  because  the  snow  removal  ma¬ 
chinery  has  not  room  to  turn 
around.  Can  your  community  send 
500  extra  children  to  school? 

Thus  there  are  three  problems 
confronting  us  in  Canaan,  and  every¬ 
one  else  who  is  similarly  situated. 

One  is  the  problem  of  educating 
welfare  children;  two,  the  education 
of  transient  children  (largely  due 
to  the  Thruway);  and  three,  the  cor¬ 
rect  zoning  of  a  town  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  the  first  two  prob¬ 
lems,  if  we  must,  and  to  protect  the 
(Continued  on  Page  663) 


Control  of  Orchard  Mice 

(Continued  from  Page  642) 

possible  mouse  survivors,  one  crew 
jumped  58  rabbits  though  not  one 
rabbit  or  other  animal  was  found 
dead.  Deer  drives  by  the  orchard 
force  on  land  adjacent  to  a  sprayed 
orchard  were  more  successful  than 
in  any  former  year.  More  hawks  may 
be  seen  searching  for  mice  but  no 
increased  vulture  activity  has  been 
noted.  Three  dogs  closely  followed 
spray  crews  with  no  evident  ill  ef¬ 
fect.  The  1955  plots  were  part  of 
100  acres  of  a  sprayed  orchard.  One 
fox  and  three  birds  the  size  of  spar¬ 
rows  were  the  only  dead  animals  that 
were  found  in  or  near  the  well 
searched  experimental  area.  Other 
similar  cases  could  be  cited. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  inci¬ 
dental  animal  death  rate  associated 
with  ground  sprays  probably  will 
not  be  appreciably,  if  any  greater, 
than  that  attending  the  employment 
of  baits.  We  have  seen  more  dead 
birds  in  a  single  zinc  phosphide 
treated  orchard  than  have  thus  far 
been  observed  by  us  in  and  near 
endrin  sprayed  orchards  during  four 
years  of  work  with  the  new  method. 
Not  one  of  the  widely  used  orchard 
mouse  baits  of  the  past  has  been 
free  of  hazard  to  other  animals.  The 
advice  to  keep  farm  animals  out  of 
baited  orchards  applies  to  the  or¬ 
chard  floor  treatments.  With  a  prob¬ 
able  50  per  cent  persistence  of  en¬ 
drin  for  120  days,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  pasture  animals  in  treated  or¬ 
chards. 


ACT  NOW  FOR 


Address  _ 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 


If  costs  you  nothing  to 
get  the  facts.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet  and 
scale  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts. 

Name _ 


HO*  \ 


Tested,  Proven, 
Perfected 
GRANGE 
Features! 


Now  is  the  time  to  take 
advantage  of  this  once- 
a-year  saving.  Now  you 
can  enjoy  the  superior, 
lasting  qualities  of  a 
Grange  Silo  at  a  price 
too  good  to  pass  up. 
Easy  payments  arranged. 


for  BIGGER  Milk  Checks 
...Better  Calves? 


Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  powerful  Vitamin  A  per  ounce, 
Vitamins  D,  E,  minerals,  tonic  drugs. 
Definitely  promotes  better  feed-to- 
milk  conversion.  Offsets  sluggish 
cows.  Builds  against  freshening 
strains.  Aids  growth,  helps  assure 
breeding  and  stronger  calves.  Used 
by  successful  dairymen.  Costs  only  2^ 
per  cow  per  day.  3  sizes,  all  stores. 
(AND  to  avoid  calves’  scours  get 
proven  KALF-KARE). 

KOW-KARE 


SAVE  33%...Buy  501b.  Dnm 


LOOK  for  new 
Red  &  Black  Label 
At  your  Dealers' 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Write  for  NEW  24-page 
helpful  Booklet:  "Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle". 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville  9,  Vt. 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

I  for  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  , 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018- 
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New  Jersey  State  Fair 


Although  the  New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  one  of  the  oldest  fairs  in  the 
nation,  has  gone  “rock-and-roll”  to 
attract  young  people — top  bands  at¬ 
tracted  capacity  crowds  for  evening 
performances,  livestock,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  home  equipment  and  farm 
product  exhibits  and  horse  racing 
still  give  it  an  authentic  flavor.  For¬ 
tunately  this  year’s  N.  J.  State  Fair 
—at  Trenton  Sept.  23-30 — had  more 
of  an  agricultural  slant  this  year  than 
usual.  Attendance  was  very  high. 

Farm  products  were  excellent. 
The  Grange  Building  was  a  center  of 
attraction,  too,  with  20  subordinates 
competing  in  booths.  Medford  Grange 


Richard  Van  Auken,  New  Jersey 
State  FFA  president,  introduced 
N.  J.  State  Fair  Queen  Sandra  Lee 
Heisler,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  to  Holstein 
cattle. 

of  Burlington  County  was  the  win¬ 
ner.  State  institutions  also  staged  ex¬ 
cellent  displays  of  their  products; 
Marlboro  State  Hospital  won  the  blue 
ribbon,  with  Bordentown  Reforma¬ 
tory  second  and  New  Lisbon  Colony 
third. 

In  the  judging  of  Ayrshire  dairy 
cattle,  a  calf  shown  by  David  and 
James  Patrick  of  Woodbine.  Md.,  won 
both  the  junior  and  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  bull  awards.  The  cow 
shown  by  William  H.  Hill  and  Son, 
also  of  Woodbine,  Md.,  won  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  female 


awards.  Hill  Farm  also  won  top 
award  for  show  herd. 

In  Brown  Swiss,  junior  and  grand 
championships  went  to  a  bull  calf 
owned  by  Ray  A.  Pickel,  Brogueville, 
Pa.  The  grand  champion  female  was 
a  heifer  owned  by  Pickel.  The  award 
for  show  herd  went  to  Harold  L. 
Barker,  Pluckemin. 

In  the  Holstein  show,  Meryl  H. 
Sheaffer,  Carlisle,  Pa.  took  junior 
and  grand  champion  ribbon  on  his 
bull.  Senior  and  grand  champion 
cow  was  also  shown  by  Sheaffer.  A 
young  bull  owned  by  Clifford  Con¬ 
over,  Hightstown,  was  awarded 
junior  and  grand  champion  ribbons 
in  Guernseys.  Female  grand  cham- 
pio  was  a  two-year-old  heifer  owned 
by  Celebrity  Farm,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

In  the  Jersey  show,  the  grand 
champion  male  award  went  to  a 
three-year-old  bull  owned  by  Fon- 
tanelle  Farm,  Southington,  Conn. 
The  grand  champion  Jersey  female 
was  a  four-year-old  cow  of  Laming- 
ton  Jerseys,  Whitehouse. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  held 
its  fourth  annual  State  Livestock 
Show.  There  were  103  animals  in  the 
show  which  was  directed  by  George 
W.  Lange  of  the  state  FFA  associa¬ 
tion  and  Harry  R.  Pool,  Jr.,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Newton  High  School  ran  off 
with  the  lion’s  share  of  he  prizes. 
Three  Newton  High  School  boys  won 
grand  champion  awards;  Robert 
Critchett  showed  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire,  the  grand  champion 
Guernsey  was  entered  by  William 
Hill,  and  Milton  Jager’s  entry  was 
grand  champion  Holstein.  The  grand 
champion  Jersey  was  entered  by 
Larry  Ambuster  of  Woodstown  High 
School.  Robert  Hoffman  of  North 
Hunterdon  High  School  had  the 
grand  champion  Brown  Swiss. 

Lewis  Klim  of  Sussex  received  two 


awards  for  best  fitted  animals.  Others 
receiving  the  special  awards  were 
William  Hill,  Newton,  and  John 
Tice,  Bridgeton.  The  State  Fair’s 
junior  showmanship  award  to  a 
freshman  or  sophomore  high-school 
student  went  to  Harold  Touw.  Re¬ 
ceiving  the  senior  showmanship 
award  was  Milton  Jager,  Sussex.  The 
three  highest  scoring  animals  were 
entered  by  Harold  Touw,  Robert 
Hoffman,  and  James  Snover, 

The  New  Jersey  Junior  Breeders’ 
Fund,  Inc.,  awarded  special  prizes 
for  the  best  animals  purchased 
through  the  Fund.  The  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Society  made  the 
awards  for  the  best  flitted  animal 
purchased  through  the  Junior  Breed¬ 
ers’  Fund.  New  Jersey  4-H  work  was 
represented  by  exhibits  in  home¬ 
making,  flowers,  vegetables  and 
crafts.  D.  W.  Babbitt 


New  Test  for  Detecting 
Brucellosis 

A  test  for  brucellosis  using  whey 
from  milk  has  been  found  to  be  as 
efficient  in  detecting  the  disease  as 
the  serum-plate  test  using  serum 
from  the  blood.  The  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  re¬ 
ports  that  in  a  recently  conducted  ex¬ 
periment,  in  which  both  blood  and 
whey  samples  from  over  5,000  cows 
were  tested,  there  was  96  per  cent 
agreement  between  the  two  tests. 

In  cases  of  disagreement,  the 
whey-plate  test  appeared  more  ac¬ 
curate.  Its  chief  advantage,  how¬ 
ever,  was  in  distinguishing  a  reac¬ 
tion  due  to  vaccination  from  a  re¬ 
action  due  to  actual  infection. 


Medford  Grange  No.  36  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  ivas  awarded  first  prize  for 
its  “Earth’s  Bounty”  exhibit  in  Grange-booth  competition  at  the  recent 

New  Jersey  State  Fair  in  Trenton. 


EASIER  •  FASTER  •  COSTS  LESS 


MW  tf-Shot  HANFORD’S  SELECTA 


U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,764,981 


HIGH-POTENCY  MASTITIS  TREATMENT 


EASIER  TO  USE  because  the  disposable  COSTS  LESS  because  there’s  just  one  con* 
syringe-container  automatically  measures  out  tainer  to  fill,  label,  pack  and  ship  for  com- 
a  precise  6  c.c.  shot  —  the  normal  dose  for  plete  4-quarter  treatment, 
every  quarter. 


A  separate,  uncontaminated  tip  for 
every  teat  ...  no  cross-infection. 


Each  24  c.c.  Syringe  contains:  Each  6  c.c.  dose  contains: 


Selecta  40 

Selecta  SO 

Selecta  40 

Selecta  50 

600,000  units 

2,000,000  units 

Procaine  Penicillin 

150,000  units 

500,000  units 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Dihydrostreptomycin 

100  mg. 

250  mg 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Sulfathiazole 

100  mg. 

250  mg. 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Sulfanilamide 

100  mg. 

250  mg. 

200  mg. 

200  mg. 

Papain 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

20  mg. 

Cobalt  Sulphate 

5  mg. 

See  and  try  Selecta  at  your  dealer's  or  write 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  HD,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Mfr.  of  Proprietory  Medicines  for  110  Years 


A  precisely  measured  6  c.c.  shot  foir 
every  quarter  .  .  .  metered  by  4  snap- 
off  tabs.  Additional  dosage  may  be 
applied  if  necessary. 


HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE 


OR  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  USE  ANTISEPTIC  BALSAM  OF  MYRRH 


An  external  antiseptic  dressing  for  treating  bruises  and  cuts  that  might  infect  teats  and  udders  with  mastitis- 
causing  bacteria.  Contains  76%  alcohol,  an  excellent  antiseptic  for  external  sterilizing  of  teats  and  udders 
before  treatment. 


24  c.c.'s  —  enough  for  an  entire  udder 
—  all  in  a  single  disposable  syringe- 
container. 


Comes  in  two  strengths,  adjusted  for  mild  and  severe 
cases.  Each  is  in  liquid  form  with  excellent  penetrating 
and  spreading  properties.  Each  combines  high- 
potency  antibiotics  that  are  medically-proved  specifics 
for  the  bacteria  that  ordinarily  cause  mastitis.  And 
each  is  fortified  with  a  digestive  enzyme  that  clears 
away  morbid  secretions  and  carries  the  curative  anti¬ 
biotics  right  down  to  the  infected  tissue. 


FASTER  because  you  can  treat  all  four 
quarters  in  less  than  15  seconds.  No  time  lost 
fumbling  with  separate  containers.  No  spill¬ 
ing;  no  waste  leftovers. 


October  20,  1956 
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PLENTY  OF  OPERATOR 
ROOM 


PULLEY  AND  LIGHT 
BRACKET  CUTOUTS. 
WINDSHIELD  FOLDS 
FORWARD  OUT  OF 
THE  WAY. 


CONTROLLED 

HEAT 


NOW,  MORE  FEA 
TURES,  GREATER 
PROTECTION. 


.a« 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL 
DEALER  OR 
WRITE 

FOR  DETAILS. 


#  NO  EXTRAS  TO  BUY 


•  ONE  PIECE  CANVAS 


HERMS 
NEW  YORK 


GATH 

BUFFALO, 


•  WATER  RESISTS  NT 


a  hog  about  workhT 


Patent  No.  2634571 


--  —  — covering 
the  Bush-Hog  Botary  Cutter, 
owned  by  Bush  Hog  Mfg. 
Co.,  Selma,  Ala.,  will  be 
strictly  ^  enforced  to  prevent 
duplication  of  this  cutter. 


Ask  Your  Tractor  Dealerfor  a  Demonstration! 


AMALIE 


Indian  Summer 

Peruse  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  en¬ 
chanting  poem  “October’s  Bright 
Blue  Weather.”  Endeavor  to  visualize 
the  beauty  she  describes.  It  will  at¬ 
tune  your  soul  to  the  spirit  of  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  may  also  prove  an  incentive 
on  a  pleasant  afternoon  to  hie  off  on 
an  out-of-doors  pilgrimage.  To  bask 
in  the  loveliness  the  poet  so  well 
portrays  is  an  experience  for  Au¬ 
tumn. 

One  day  in  October,  we  accepted 
the  challenge  and  sauntered  down  a 
lonely  lane  on  an  abandoned  farm. 
Warm  colors  had  crept  into  the  su¬ 
macs  and  their  velvet  bobs  formed 
flaming  candelabras.  At  their  feet 
among  mosses  and  ferns  were  golden- 
rod  colonies  flecked  with  purple  New 
England  asters.  Farther  on,  stands 
of  white  birches  formed  a  back¬ 
ground  for  a  pasture  overflowing 
with  lacy,  ferns  and  fragrant  life¬ 
everlasting.  Lichen-blotched  stone¬ 
walls  were  draped  with  leaves  of 
bittersweet,  heavily  embossed  with 
sprays  of  orange  fruit. 

We  came  to  a  swale  that  bestowed 
order  on  the  wild  loveliness — an  ex¬ 
panse  of  fringed  gentian  interming¬ 
ling  with  tasseled  sedges  backed  by 
witchhazel  bushes.  Its  ditches  flaun¬ 
ted  bluest-blue  gentian  fraternizing 
with  red-berried  black  alder  and 
butterfly  milkweed’s  fluffy  seed  pods. 

We  returned  by  a  narrow,  winding 
road  which  followed  a  cascading 
brooklet.  We  saw  irregular  limestone 
rock  dappled  with  lichen  and  moss. 
It  displayed  walking  fern  atop,  and 
polypody  fern  and  Ebony  spleenwort 
crammed  its  many  crevices. 

A  wood  frog  piped  from  its  leafy 
shelter  and  chickadees  serenaded. 
Hairy  woodpeckers’  notes  reached 
our  ears,  and  a  nuthatch  and  a  brown 
creeper  searches  for  insects.  Juncoes 
and  tree  sparrows  flitted  everywhere. 
Radiant  autumnal  foliage  lay  in  a 
rich  tapestry  over  hill  and  valley. 

Communing  with  nature  is  a  glad¬ 
some  pastime  on  a  serene  autumn 
day.  Worldly  problems  are  shed.  A 
lightsome  mood  takes  possession  of 
the  saunterer  for  a  time.  A  little  of  it 
lasts  forever.  n.  k. 


Those  Outlaw  Hunters 

Boys  and  girls  in  our  vicinity  love 
to  watch  oldtime  western  outlaw 
movies.  The  law  always  catches  up 
with  the  bandits.  But  last  year,  they 
were  all  talking  about  the  day  in 
early  December  when  the  outlaws 
raided  Chenango  County  and  got 
away  with  it. 

In  the  old  days  they  rustled  cattle 
or  stole  horses.  But  last  year  a  new 
type  of  outlaw  sprang  up — x'ustlers 
of  deer.  Scores  of  city  men  rushed 
in  to  raid;  they  shot  wildly  on 
farmers’  property.  It  was  not  safe 
to  be  anywhere  outdoors. 

Many  farmers  tell  how  these 
“sportsmen”  came  to  a  farm  and  at 
gunpoint  took  away  deer  that  the 
farmer  had  shot  on  his  own  land! 
Many  farmers  were  told  that,  if  they 
talked  to  authorities,  their  buildings 
would  be  burned.  One  man’s  barn 
did  burn,  and  he  believes  that  the 


fire  was  started  by  a  hunter.  The 
farmer  had  earlier  reported  this  man 
as  a  shooter  of  a  doe  and  officials 
had  caught  and  fined  him. 

This  ought  to  be  a  law:  “No  one 
can  hunt  on  a  farmer’s  land  without 
the  farmer’s  permission.”  Even  so, 
on  December  3,  1955,  there  was  a  law 
that  no  one  could  hunt  on  certain 
land  in  Sherburne  that  was  set  aside 
as  a  game  reserve.  The  only  hunter 
allowed  was  the  owner  or  -  renter. 
Yet  there  were  about  25  hunters  on 
this  reserve  all  afternoon.  They  took 
two  deer  from  just  our  own  land 
which  is  right  on  the  reserve.  They 
were  carrying  loaded  guns  in 
vehicles  and  shooting  while  standing 
in  the  road.  Many  other  farmers 
whose  land  is  on  the  reserve  reported 
hunters  taking  deer.  Farmers  were 
enraged. 

Of  course  some  hunters  did  shoot 
as  sportsmen  and  according  to  law. 
We  have  no  objection  to  them.  But 
we  never  want  to  see  any  more  out¬ 
laws  like  the  ones  we  saw  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Mrs  j.  v.  w. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Book  Note 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast,  by  Ford  S.  Prince.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  the 
principles  and  practices  of  grassland 
farming  in  the  Northeast  that  it  has 
seemed  improbable  there  remained 
enough  untold  to  fill  a  new  book  with 
interesting  and  unfamiliar  ideas. 
But  Professor  Prince,  of  the  agron¬ 
omy  department  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  done  just  that. 
He  has  written  a  new  441- page  book 
on  grassland  farming  that  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  read. 

There  is  a  perceptive  observation 
on  nearly  every  page — the  effective¬ 
ness  of  spraying  clumps  of  forage 
over  manure  droppings,  for  instance. 
The  work  of  writing  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  so  that  the  reader  feels  him¬ 
self  on  a  friendly  and  thoughtful 
guided  tour  of  a  world  of  grassland- 
livestock  knowledge.  But  Professor 
Prince  does  not  gloss  over  con¬ 
troversy  or  treat  issues  lightly;  he 
presents  both  sides  of  arguments  and 
makes  no  bones  about  pointing  out 
fallacies  in  exaggerated  or  wishful 
claims. 

The  discussion  is  complete.  A 
definition  of  grassland  farming  starts 
it  off,  and  subsequent  chapters  deal 
with  soil  conservation,  climate,  seed¬ 
ing,  grass  silage,  hay,  pastures,  grass¬ 
land  economics,  machinery,  liming, 
fertilizers,  legumes  and  grass  varie¬ 
ties,  annual  crops,  dairy  cattle  and 
other  livestock,  and  forage  crop 
pests.  The  only  omission  is  proper 
attention  to  sheep. 

In  the  tables  and  text  is  included 
all  the  information  that  any  north¬ 
east  grassland  farmer  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  need,  want  or  be  able  to 
use.  The  new  book  by  Professor 
Prince  will  be  found  useful  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  putting  their  minds  to 
grassland  farming. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.,  at  $9.00  (N.  Y.  City 
residents  add  27  cents  city  sales  tax). 


This  self -unloading  forage  box  presents  forage  directly  and  safely  to  the 
throat  of  the  blower.  The  ivhole  rig  operates  via  a  drive-shaft  from  the 
tractor  power-takeoff.  The  forage  box  is  also  useful  for  filling  feed  bunkers 
from  the  field  in  Summer.  The  box  itself  is  farmer-built. 
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New  York  Is  a  Tree  Farm  State 


EEING  his  spanking-new  fessional  foresters  as  protected  from 
poultry  buildings  and  fire,  destructive  grazing,  and  insect 
hearing  the  cackles  at  his  and  disease  attack;  planted  with 
place  in  West  Shokan,  seedlings  where  and  if  necessary; 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  you  and  regularly  harvested  of  its  tim- 
would  know  that  Charles  ber  crop. 

H.  Weidner  raises  poultry  The  value  of  all  these  practices  can 
as  a  business.  But  you  might  not  well  be  estimated  from  an  account- 
know  that  just  as  seriously  Weidner  ing  of  how  some  of  New  York  State’s 
is  engaged  in  another  profitable  busi-  new  tree  farmers  have  fared  with 
ness,  the  silent  and  sometimes  effort-  their  forests.  Here  are  a  few  of  them 
less  enterprise  of  tree  farming.  Some  with  some  of  their  woodland 
of  this  activity’s  recent  impressive  achievements: 

return  is  right  before  your  eyes:  the  Millard  E.  Andrews,  Machias,  N. 
new  ranch-type  house,  one  two-story  Y„  follows  a  professional  forester’s 
24x90-foot  poultry  house,  and  an-  counsel  in  managing  42  acres  of 
other  single-story  one  30x30.  All  woodland  mainly  for  maple  syrup 
three  were  built  of  lumber  from  production,  but  also  for  saw  timber, 
stumpage  selectively  cut  from  Using  defective  trees  and  inferior 
Weidner’s  own  218-acre  woodlot.  species  for  fuel,  he  has  found  grow- 

Like  tree  farmers  everywhere,  ing  his  own  lumber  for  farm  struc¬ 
tures  has  saved  him  at  least  $1,000. 
Last  year,  he  received  $683  for  a 
selective  cut  of  15,000  board  feet  of 
maple  and  ash. 

A  Long-range  Investment 

Leslie  Gumport,  Greenville,  N.  Y., 
supplements  his  retirement  pay  with 
income  from  37  acres  of  woodland. 
Although  harvests  of  saw  timber 
have  brought  him  about  $2,800  in  the 
last  10  years,  Gumport’s  aim  is  not 
so  much  immediate  cash  as  it  is 
building  up  “timber  capital”  as  a 
cash-yielding  estate  for  his  wife  and 
his  son. 

Merton  R.  Bean,  McGraw,  N.  Y.,  has 
had  $6,500  toward  his  four  children’s 
college  expenses  from  his  own  saw 
timber.  Now  he  is  thinning  and 
pruning  137  acres  of  planted  trees  to 
get  high-quality  timber  he  can  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  grandchildren’s  college 
fund. 

Clinton  and  Donald  Thompson, 
‘‘tree  farmer'’,  has  planted  out  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  follow  an  annual 
287,000  trees  in  the  past  32  years,  woodland  schedule:  (1)  improve 
Selective  cutting  is  part  of  his  four  wooded  acres  by  cutting  out  de- 
management  program  for  188  acres  sirable  species,  and  (2)  plant  1,000 
of  woodland.  seedling  trees  on  land  unsuited  for 

other  crops.  Selective  harvests  have 
makes  to  his  physical  and  mental  yielded  them  21,000  board  feet  of 
well-being.  “Working  in  the  woods  saw  timber  and  1,600  hard  maple 
is  the  only  way  I  can  really  relax,  blocks  for  bowling  pins.  Their  tree 
through  a  change  of  pace  from  the  farm  contains  173  acres  of  natural 
pressure  of  my  main  business”,  he  woodland  and  nine  acres  of  plant- 
says.  ings. 

No  two  tree  farmers’  experiences  William  Wollerton,  Rhinebeck,  N. 
are  exactly  alike.  But  Charles  y.,  is  primarily  a  fruit  and  stock 
Weidner’s  story  contains  elements  farmer,  but  he  manages  185  acres  of 
that  are  common  to  the  more  than  woodland  for  timber  crops,  too. 
8,000  individuals  and  companies  Making  the  latter  serve  his  first 
whose  practice  of  good  forestry  has  business,  Wollerton  has  bought  a 
won  them  membership  in  the  dues-  wood  chipper  with  which  this  he 
free  American  Tree  Farm  System,  chips  pruned  branches  and  other 
Poultry-  and  timberman  Weidner  is  low-value  wood  to  use  as  bedding  for 
one  reason  why  the  tree  farm  pro-  his  cows  and  mulch  for  his  orchards, 
gram  continues  to  grow  rapidly  in  jje  ais0  does  custom  chipping,  and 
members  and  acres.  Recently  he  has  made  selective  harvests  of  saw 
and  37  other  woodland  owners  timber,  pulpwood,  fence  posts  and 
brought  New  York  State  officially 
into  the  tree  farm  system  as  they 
were  awarded  certificates  and  signs 
in  ceremonies  at  Speculator,  N.  Y. 


Christmas  trees. 

Woodland  Labor  Means  Extra 
Income 


Weidner  counts  two  Other  substan¬ 
tial  credits  besides  farm  buildings 
from  the  timber  harvest.  One  is  the 
improvement  in  his  woodlot  as  ac¬ 
complished  by  removing  defective 
and  mature  trees.  The  other  is  the 
real  contribution  that  tree  farming 


Georae  Hiabv.  Constableville,  N.  Y., 


Most  States  Are  Tree  Farm  States 

New  York  is  the  43rd  State  to 
join  the  tree  farm  system,  and  its 
charter  group  varies  from  an  Otsego 
County  farmer  with  25  acres  of 
woodland  to  a  Hamilton  County 
paper  manufacturer  who  has  almost 
28,000  acres  in  wood.  Their  total  ex¬ 
panse  of  52,223  acres  is  in  26  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State,  and  the  founders 
are  also  diverse  in  their  other  pur¬ 
suits  and  occupations.  Five  of  New 
York’s  38  tree  farmers  are  wood- 
dependent  business  companies  (two 
papermakers,  two  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  one  box  maker),  one 
is  an  estate,  and  the  remaining  32 
are  private  individuals,  23  of  whom 
are  farmers.  Two  are  bona  fide  for¬ 
esters.  A  department  store  owner,  a 
lawyer,  a  home  builder,  an  engineer, 
a  financier,  and  a  retired  Army 
officer  are  others  in  the  chai'ter 
group. 

The  green-and-white  sign  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  tree  farmer  gives 
notice  that  the  land  behind  it  has 
been  inspected  and  certified  by  pro- 


John  Ardison,  Croghan,  N.  Y., 
figures  he  nets  $2,500  a  year  from 
the  products  of  his  162-acre  wood- 
lot:  $1,000  from  saw  timber  (he 
raises  his  revenue  by  doing  his  own 
cutting,  skidding  and  hauling), 
$1,000  from  maple  sweets  making, 
and  $500  from  fuel  wood. 

Harold  G.  Hayes,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
has  received  about  $4,000  during  the 
last  five  years  from  Christmas  trees, 
pulpwood,  and  saw  timber  off  of  58 
acres  of  natural  woodland.  He  has 
cut  selectively  and  the  remaining 
trees  are  growing  rapidly.  Hayes  has 
planted  17,000  trees  in  abandoned 
pastures. 

The  New  York  Tree  Farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Forest  Industi'ies  Committee,  an 
affiliate  of  American  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Industries,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
organization  of  forest  conservation 
education  and  information  located  at 
1816  N  Street  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Information  about  becoming 
a  tree  farmer  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  AFPI  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  D.  Ellis  and  C.  D.  Bonsted 


"Boy,  am  1  glad  that  roof 
is  galvanized  steel!” 


Yes  sir,  when  the  winds  howl  and  the  hurricanes  blast,  it’s  a  real  comfort  to 
enow  that  your  roofings  have  the  strength  of  steel.  You  can  rest  easy  when  you 
enow  they  will  stay  put  and  keep  the  contents  of  your  buildings  dry  and  snug. 

Another  important  advantage  of  galvanized  steel  is  its  low  cost.  Despite  the 
i:act  that  it  looks  as  well  as  other  materials,  can  be  applied  just  as  easily,  and 
withstands  all  kinds  of  weather,  galvanized  steel  costs  as  little  as  any  good 
material  you’ll  find. 

Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roofings  are  available  in  the  four  different  styles 
described  below.  Lengths  and  widths  are  convenient  to  handle  yet  give  fast 
coverage.  Nails  punch  cleanly  through  the  sheet  steel  without  tearing  the  metal 
and  setting  up  points  of  leakage  and  trouble. 

If  you  have  any  building  or  repair  jobs  in  mind,  be  sure  to  consider  Bethlehem 
galvanized  steel  roofing  and  roofing  accessories.  Your  nearby  Bethlehem 
dealer  will  gladly  tell  you  more  about  them,  and  help  you  estimate  the  quanti¬ 
ties  you’ll  need.  Look  him  up  next  time  you  go  to  town  for  supplies. 


•  BETHLEHEM  STORMPROOF  ROOFING 

Weather-tight  sheets  designed  to  give  full  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Special  side-  and  end-lap  features  allow  moisture  drain¬ 
age,  prevent  end-lap  siphoning.  Covering  width  24  in.,  sheet 
lengths,  6  ft  to  1  2  ft.  Available  in  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel, 

•  BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest  form,  also  easiest  to  lay.  Great  rigidity 
permits  use  with  open-slat  or  purlin-style  roof  with  pitch  greater 
than  3  in.  per  ft.  Available  in  l-!4  in.  and  2-Vi  in.  corrugations,  for 
either  roofing  or  siding,  and  in  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 

•  BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Ideal  for  use  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions,  combining  protec¬ 
tion  with  attractive  appearance.  Can  be  nailed  down  very  tightly 
making  them  especially  good  in  areas  where  high  winds  prevail. 
Available  in  5-V  style,  in  either  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 

•  BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED  ROLL  ROOFING 

Can  be  used  economically  on  any  tight-sheathed  roof  with  a 
pitch  low  enough  to  work  on.  Gives  excellent  protection  against 
wind  and  rain,  since  laps  are  actually  seamed  together  to  exclude 
ail  moisture.  Rolls  are  50  ft  long,  with  covering  width  of  24  in. 


BETHLEHE 
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Prospects  in  Poultry 

THE  one  salvation  for  the  poultry  producer 
at  the  present  time  is  that  most  people 
like  to  eat  chickens,  turkeys  and  eggs.  This 
demand  is  natural;  it  is  not  dependent  on  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulation.  If  such  were  not  the  case, 
the  producers  of  these  products  would  find 
themselves  in  a  precarious  position  indeed. 

To  quote  from  the  September,  1956,  report 
of  the  USDA’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Service: 
“Egg  production  in  August  was  six  per  cent 
higher  than  last  August  and  monthly  output 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  likely 
exceed  1955.  .  .  .The  number  of  layers  on 
farms  September  1  was  three  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year.  .  .  .The  large  number  of 
broiler  chickens  now  growing  and  eggs  set  in 
incubators  indicate  that  supplies  of  broiler 
chickens  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will 
continue  about  20  per  cent  larger  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1955.  .  .  .The  total  crop  of 
76.3  million  turkeys  being  raised  is  16  per  cent 
larger  than  the  65.6  million  birds  raised  last 
year.”  Considering  this,  we  might  as  well  antici¬ 
pate  that  poultry  products  will  be  in  ample  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  months  ahead,  barring  war  or  some 
calamity  of  nature.  Even  the  latter  would 
have  only  a  temporary  effect  as  our  hatcheries 
of  today  can  turn  out  chicks  and  poults  in 
large  numbers  whenever  the  demand  develops. 

Competition  among  poultry  producers  is  'be¬ 
coming  so  keen  that  only  the  most  efficient  can 
survive.  If  this  continues,  the  farmer  may 
well  become  a  “contract”  producer  and  no 
longer  be  an  independent  individual  planning 
his  own  operation.  This  has  already  happened 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  broiler  industry  and  in 
time  may  spread  to  the  egg  farmer.  The  tur¬ 
key  grower  has  an  opportunity  to  help  him¬ 
self  a  while  longer  by  killing,  dressing  and 
freezing  his  product  until  it  can  be  sold  to  his 
advantage  on  retail  markets. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  ultimate  result  of 
producing  eggs  on  a  contract  basis;  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  direct  contrast  to  the  farmer  operat¬ 
ing  on  his  own  initiative.  Growing  broilers  un¬ 
der  contract  seems  to  be  here  to  stay.  But  at 
present  the  egg  producer  still  has  a  chance 
to  maintain  a  profitable  flock  if  he  can  keep 
everything  under  control,  with  costs  low  and 
efficiency  high. 

One  thing  can  be  said  with  some  assurance: 
if  you  have  been  reasonably  satisfied  with  the 
egg  situation  for  the  years  immediately  behind 
us — 1954,  1955  and  now  1956 — you  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  business.  The  three-year  average 
is  going  to  be  a  more  or  less  normal  yardstick 
for  the  future. 

From  this  realistic  point  of  view,  the  farmer 
’  should  take  into  account  his  own  personal 
situation  and  inclinations.  There  is  no  point 
in  switching  to  some  other  enterprise  with 
the  hope  that  all  of  one’s  troubles  will  be  over. 
The  whole  agricultural  problem  is  a  real  one 
unless  we  concede  that  more  and  more  farmers 
will  simply  have  to  discontinue  their  opera¬ 
tions.  That  is  a  severe  solution.  Continued 
emphasis  on  increasing  consumption  and  seek¬ 
ing  other  outlets  for  poultry  products  is  the 
best  approach  and,  if  growers  put  their  heads 


together  and  their  spirit  to  work  to  those  ends, 
t*he  problem  could  be  solved. 

There  is  still  no  substitute  for  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  all  its  aspects:  chicks  from  a  reliable 
source,  disease  control,  well-balanced  diets, 
and  a  flock  large  enough  to  cover  overhead.  A 
poultry  farm,  well  organized  on  that  basis,  can 
still  be  a  reasonably  profitable  enterprise. 

Breath  of  Fresh  Air 

RY  rot  seems  to  thrive  more  in  politics 
than  anywhere  else.  That  is  because  most 
people  are  more  diligent  in  the  care  of  their 
homes  than  they  are  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  body  politic,  which  is  also  theirs. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  the  seams 
in  the  structure  begin  to  show  signs  of  split- 
ling,  and  it  is  then  that  an  alert  citizenry  often 
arouses  itself  to  clean  house  and  start  fresh. 

Down  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  a  lot  of  dry  rot  in  the  old  guard 
structure,  and  an  alert  citizenry  is  determined 
to  do  something  about  it.  They  want  a  change 
of  face  and  a  change  of  policy  and  they  have 
asked  Mrs.  Jean  B.  Darlington  of  West  Chester 
to  make  the  race  for  the  State  Senate.  Mrs. 
Darlington  has  agreed  and  she  will  be  on  the 
ballot  on  November  6  as  an  Independent. 

Mrs.  Darlington  has  intelligence,  courage 
and  integrity.  For  many  years  she  has  been 
active  in  local  and  county  affairs.  She  was  one 
of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  Pennsylvania 
Raw  Milk  Producers’  Association  of  which  she 
was  president  for  six  years  and  of  which  she 
is  now  treasurer.  She  lives  on  the  family  dairy 
farm,  so  she  knows  agriculture  at  its  roots, 
not  from  a  desk  or  a  dais.  As  chairman  of  the 
Chester  County  Committee  on  Property  Rights, 
she  had  a  hand  in  blocking  a  regional  planning 
system  in  her  area.  She  is  a  staunch  advocate 
of  more  local,  less  centralized,  government. 

It  is  on  this  platform  that  she  solicits  the 
support  of  her  county.  Her  program  is  simple 
and  direct:  reduction  of  taxes;  an  end  to 
wasteful  spending  of  public  moneys;  and  less 
statism  in  government. 

We  have  known  Mrs.  Darlington  for  a  long 
time.  We  admire  and  respect  her.  Her  voice  in 


ONE  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
this  country  today  is  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  therefore  of  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  city  folk  in  farmers’  problems.  In 
some  cases  it  amounts  almost  to  hostility  due 
to  ignorance. 

But  the  city  man  and  woman  cannot  be 
wholly  blamed  for  this,  fed  as  they  are  with 
the  kind  of  pap  that  appears  in  the  press  to 
which  they  are  constantly  exposed  —  both 
newspaper  and  magazine.  A  sarcastic  sample 
of  this  type  of  propaganda  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  press,  as  follows: 

Farmers  Get  the  Best  of  Political  Pledges 
By  Andrew  Tully 

Washington,  Sept.  28  —  They  talk  a  lot  these 
days  about  farmers  leaving  the  farm,  but  if  city 
folks  were  smart  they’d  transfer  their  neuroses 
to  a  few  bucolic  acres  and  get  in  on  the  swag. 

A  man  wouldn’t  have  to  stay  in  Pumpkin 
Hollow  permanently.  All  he’d  have  to  do  is  es¬ 
tablish  residence  during  the  campaign,  and  then 
hole  up  on  the  Riviera  to  count  his  $1,000  bills. 

The  politicians  are  running  up  and  down  the 
country  promising  the  farmers  everything  but 
the  Taj  Mahal.  They  not  only  promise  to  pay  them 
for  not  working;  they  also  stand  ready  to  buy 
up  at  fat  prices  any  surplus  accidentally  produced. 

It’s  time  somebody  thought  up  a  “soil  bank” 
and  a  “surplus  storage”  plan  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Practically  everybody  admits  we’ve  got  too 
many  cars,  yet  every  year  Detroit  produces  a  few 
million  more.  Before  we  run  out  of  pedestrians, 
some  politician  Should  announce  that  if  elected 
he  will  have  a  law  passed  paying  our  auto  work¬ 
ers  for  planting  petunias  around  their  machines 
so  they’ll  have  more  time  to  spend  at  the  corner 
pool  room.  Meanwhile,  the  surplus  automobiles 
could  be  bought  up  by  the  government  and  stored 
against  a  rush  order  from  Afghanistan. 

Nobody,  unfortunately,  pays  the  insurance 
agent  not  to  work.  Yet  what  a  utopia  this  would 
be  if  Uncle  Sam  bought  up  all  those  surplus 
policies,  so  a  body  could  open  his  front  door  at 
night  without  being  trampled  to  death  by  sales¬ 
men. 


Harrisburg  would  be  clear  and  unequivocal  in 
support  of  Chester  County.  Her  mind  would 
be  guided  by  principle,  not  patronage.  Her 
energies  would  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  plain 
people  and  their  needs. 

The  best  way  to  control  and  eliminate  dry 
rot  is  fresh  air.  If  the  voters  of  Chester  County 
prefer  fresh  air  to  dry  rot,  they  will  send 
Mrs.  Darlington  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  as  their  elected  representative. 


Query  from  a  Dairy  Farmer 

The  farmer  has  to  get  his  milk  to  the  creamery 
at  a  certain  time,  and  36  hours  later  the  dealer 
is  all  through  with  it.  Seven  weeks  after  that  the 
dealer  gives  the  farmer  eight  or  nine  cents  for 
his  milk  which  he  has  already  charged  the  con¬ 
sumer  22  cents  for  —  a  difference  of  13  to  14 
cents  for  36  hours  of  handling,  while  it  takes 
the  farmer  two  to  three  years  just  to  get 
the  first  quart  of  milk  from  the  cow.  Yet  the 
government  says  he  is  to  get  eight  or  nine  cents 
for  his  product  and  the  dealer  can  get  13  to  14 
cents  for  handling.  Do  you  think  this  is  fair? 

You  have  pointed  out  in  your  editorial  columns 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Federal  Milk  Order 
to  stop  a  farmer  Horn  getting  more  for  his  milk, 
but  where  is  the  dealer  who  will  pay  more?  Take 
Fred  Sexauer,  who  was  president  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  is  now  a  director,  going  to 
meetings  and  stating  that  the  farmers  should  have 
$6.00  for  their  milk.  Well,  here  is  one  farmer  who 
is  not  looking  for  $6.00  right  now,  but  who  must 
have  $5.00  just  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  Now, 
if  the  officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  say  it, 
why  doesn’t  the  largest  cooperative  in  the  milk- 
shed  pay  it,  and  then  the  rest  —  dealer  and  co¬ 
operatives  —  will  follow?  f.  w.  D. 

Since  F.  W.  D.’s  question  is  addressed  to 
the  Dairymen’s  League  management  and  since 
only  the  League  management  can  know  the 
answer  to  that  question,  others  could  merely 
hazard  a  guess.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  offers 
space  in  these  columns  to  an  answer  from  a 
qualified  League  official  to  F.  W.  D.’s  question. 


“The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine: 
as  for  the  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast 
founded  them.”  —  Psa.  89:11. 


There  is,  of  course,  little  likelihood  of  either 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  or  President  Eisenhower 
espousing  this  morsel  of  political  innovation. 
Even  since  Caesar  bought  grain  for  his  legions 
at  90  per  cent  of  parity,  it’s  been  traditional 
for  politicians  to  coddle  the  farmer. 

But  the  boys  could  be  making  a  mistake.  Soil 
bank  checks  are  going  out  now  and  with  all 
that  dough  in  hand  the  farmers  may  pass  up  the 
voting  booth  for  the  dice  table  in  Las  Vegas. 

( Reprint ,  The  New  York  World-Telegram  Sc 
Sun,  September  28,  1956). 

We  feel  very  strongly  about  the  artificial 
abyss  that  exists  between  producer  and  consum¬ 
er.  We  are  deeply  concerned,  too,  over  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  urban  press  to  widen  the  gap.  Be¬ 
cause  we  do  feel  so  strongly,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  believes  that  some  prompt,  construc¬ 
tive  farm  thinking  should  be  stimulated  and 
publicized.  To  do  this,  we  will  offer  cash  prices 
—  $25,  $15  and  $10  —  for  the  three  best  letters, 
from  100f  to  500  words,  explaining  the 
farmer’s  side,  the  need  for  better  producer- 
consumer  relations,  and  how  this  can  best  be 
accomplished.  The  three  prize  letters,  judged 
by  our  editorial  staff,  will  not  only  be  published 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  but  will  also  be 
sent  to  all  the  urban  press  in  the  Northeast. 

There  is  no  “gimmick”  in  this  contest.  There 
are  no  advertising  slants  or  hook-ups.  It  is  no 
circulation  stunt  because  everyone  is  eligible, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  Rural  New  Yorker 
subscriber.  It  is  the  first  cash-prize  contest  ever 
sponsored  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  but  we 
feel  that  this  is  a  100  per  cent  worthwhile 
cause  and  that,  if  there  is  any  one  who  should 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  farmer,  it  is  the 
farm  press. 

Letters  should  be  mailed  to  CONTEST  EDI¬ 
TOR,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  WEST 
30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  To  be  eligible  for 
consideration,  all  letters  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  Tuesday,  October  30,  1956. 


Let’s  Tell  the  True  Farm  Story! 
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You  can  now  protect 
production  when 
mastitis  strikes! 


the  first  mastitis  remedy  with  Hydrocortisone 


Help  prevent  scar  tissue 
with  HYDROCORTISONE 

Hydrocortisone  is  a  natural  inflam¬ 
mation-fighter.  It  helps  relieve  the 
inflammation  in  the  diseased  udder. 
This  controls  the  formation  of  the 
scar  tissue  which  produces  lumps  in 
the  “half -treated”  gland  and  which 
destroys  the  ability  of  the  gland  to 
produce  its  full  quota  of  milk. 

Attack  the  infection  with 
THREE  ANTIBIOTICS 

All  of  the  different  kinds  of  germs 
which  have  been  commonly  found  in 
cases  of  mastitis  are  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  scientific  combination 
of  neomycin,  polymyxin,  and  penicil¬ 
lin  present  in  CORBIOT.  These  anti¬ 
biotics  stop  the  germs  while  hydro¬ 
cortisone  stops  the  inflammation, 

CORBIOT 

designed  for  total  treatment  of 
mastitis 

CORBIOT 

to  stop  the  inflammation  while 
fighting  the  infection 

CORBIOT 

to  give  quick,  lasting  benefits 


V 


lining  the  alveolus 
makes  the  milk 

These  are  different 
the  infected  alveolus 


SThe  milk  secretion  from 
the  thousands  of  alveoli* 

passes  down  to  the  teat 


This  is  the  connective 
tissue  between  the 
alveoli;  this  is  where 
the  inflammation  of 
mastitis  does  its  damage 


*  ;  'JJ'  <. 


These  are  small  blood 
vessels  which  carry 
blood  to  the  alveoli; 
scar  tissue  destroys 
these  vessels  and  ruins 
the  milk-producing 
capacity  of  the  gland 


Don't  be  satisfied  any  longer  with  only  partial 

treatment  of  mastitis;  insist  on  the 

product  that  is  designed  to  do  the  complete  job  .  •  . 


Available  in  10  Gm.  tubes.  Get  them  one  at  a  time 
or  in  dozens  from  your  druggist  or  veterinarian 


•TRADEMARK,  REGS,  U.S.  PAT,  OFF. 


a  product  of 


Upjohn 


n  rch 


Your  veterinarian  is 
your  first  line  of 
defense  against  animal 
diseases.  Consult  him 
in  regard  to  your 
animal  health  problems 


VETERINARY  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


■SeVWH^  better  ,  ■  a 

h6r  U  dried  skim  milk,  dned 

L.  Contains  m°re  ^dried buttermilk. 

whole  whey  and  ^  ^  stays  in  solution. 

g*  rlt^ed  «  digestible  animal  tat  P  us 

'  lecithin  as  an  emulsifier.  vitaroin  A,  3000 

4.  Contains  12.00C )  umta  stabil  , ^  ^  needed  trace 
units  Vitamm  D  per  P° 

minerals.  Aureomycin  (per  pound) 

*  sst?.—  »“  “d  p”"“ 

24%  protein—  >0 | 


u  °ne  25  lb.  bao-  f  COSf 

>s-  of  milk  renhr  S  ,,K'  ave>'age  calf 
™llk  at  $4.00  cwt  R  C°Sting  $L9(>  Per  cwt'  W 


Beacon  dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Cayuga,  N.Y.;  York,  Pa.;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.Y. 


rBIG  DRYING  CAPACITY^ 


and  completely  portable! 


ytfM  THE  COs / 

of  other 
big  capacity 
^  dryers  j 


CROPGARD  is  the  only  crop  dryer  that  can  be  moved  fully 
loaded!  Saves  -time,  expense  and  extra  handling.  Its  guar¬ 
anteed  drying  capacity  is  100  bu.  shelled  corn  or  135  bu. 
small  grain  per  hour  ...  at  total  cost  of  less  than  2c  per  bu. 
Operates  on  tractor  P.T.O.  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist  for  easy 
unloading.  A.S.C.  financed.  Write  or  wire  for  free  bulletin. 

LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3338  Republic  Ave.  •"West  9-4644  •  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


At  the  1956  Eastern  States 


The  shorter  growing  season  in  the 
Northeast  this  year  may  have  had  at 
least  one  advantage:  it  brought  some 
golden  Autumn-like  days  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  September  15-23. 
Farm  and  city  folk  alike  turned 
happily  out  to  see  exhibits  and 
events.  Attendance  went  to  455,877 
for  the  nine  days,  42,000  greater  than 
last  year  and  second  highest  in  the 
35-year  history  of  Eastern  States. 
The  U.  S.  Navy  Band  presented  con¬ 
certs  on  the  mall,  and  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  were  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  high  interest.  Four-H 
cattle  and  all  chickens  were  removed 
in  mid-week  to  provide  stable  room 
for  show  horses.  All  that  was  missing 
from  this  year’s  Exposition  were 
large  farm  machines,  swine,  draft 
show  horses,  and  hurricanes;  the 
food  was  good. 

Dairy  Cattle  Show 

Livestock  director  Donald  Watson 
had  events  well  in  order  for  efficient 
judging  and  attractive  exhibition. 
The  number  of  cattle  shown  in  open 
classes  came  to  975;  on  exhibit  only 
were  four  head  of  Scotch  Highland 
cattle. 

The  Holstein  show  seemed  not 
quite  as  lai'ge  as  in  previous  years, 


Gilbert  Muir  of  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope, 
R.  I.,  received  the  James  G.  Watson 
Memorial  trophy  as  outstanding 
herdsman  at  the  1956  Eastern 
States  Exposition. 

with  179  head  shown  before  Judge 
William  Hepburn,  Dalton,  Pa.,  in  the 
open  classes.  The  top  animals  in 
each  Holstein  class  were:  Bulls  — 
calf  (cf.)  &  jr.  ch.,  Freebaer  Farms, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.;  junior  (jr.)  year¬ 
ling  (yr. ) ,  Quentin  Kubin,  McPher¬ 
son,  Kans.;  senior  (sr.)  yr.,  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  two-year- 
old  (2-yr.),  Whirlwind  Hill  Farm, 
Wallingford,  Conn.;  aged,  sr.  &  gr. 
champion  (ch.)  LaSalette  Seminary, 
Enfield,  N.  H.  Females — cf.,  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
ch.,  &  jr.  get,  Faraway  Farm,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  sr.  yr.,  four-year-old 
(4-yr.),  produce  of  dam  (p.d.),  prem¬ 
ier  breeder  (p.b.)  &  premier  exhibitor 
(p.  e.),  Freebaer  Farms;  two-year- 
old  (2-yr.),  Winfai’m,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.;  three-year-old  (3-yr.)  &  best 
exhibitor-bred  cow,  The  Kimballs, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  five-year-old  and 
over  (5-yr.),  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  W.  W. 
Sherman,  Bloomfield,  Conn.;  best 
100,00-pounds-of-milk  cow,  Mallary 
Farm,  Bradford,  Vt.;  dairy  herd 
(d.  h.)  &  best  three  females  (b.3.f.), 
Howacres,  Tunbridge,  Vt.;  sr,  get  and 
best-uddered  cow  (b.  u.),  Brigeen 
Farms,  Turner,  Me.;  best  state-assem¬ 
bled  herd,  Vermont. 

Both  the  American  and  so-called 
Island  types  were  among  the  206 
head  of  fine  Jerseys  shown  before 
Judge  Oliver  Evans  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Can.  These  were  winners:  Bulls 
— cf.,  sr.  yr.  &  jr.  ch.,  Twin  Oaks 
Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  aged, 
sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old 
Lyme,  Conn.;  2-yr.,  Vaucluse  Farm, 
Newport,  R.  I.  Females — cf.  &  best 
2,000-lbs-of-butterfat-in-four  -  consecu¬ 
tive-years  cow,  Heaven  Hill  Farm, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.  &  3-yr., 
Pioneer  Farm;  sr.  yr.&  jr.  ch.,  aged, 
sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  &  d.  h.,  Harmony  Farm, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  jr.  get,  p.  b.,  & 
p.  e.,  Twin  Oaks  Farm;  2-yr.,  Butter¬ 
nut  Brook  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 


4-yr.,  b.3.f.,  sr.  get,  p.  d.,  &  best  ex¬ 
hibitor-bred  cow,  Vaucluse  Farm; 
best  State  herd,  Connecticut. 

The  122  head  of  good  Guernseys 
exhibited  before  Judge  K.  C.  Sly 
of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  seemed  larger 
in  size  than  heretofore.  Most  of  the 
mature  Guernsey  cows  shown  were 
big.  Winners  were:  Bulls —  cf.,  Fair- 
lawn  Farms,  Millis,  Mass.;  jr.  yr.  & 
jr.  ch.,  Flying  Horse  Farm,  So. 
Hamilton,  Mass.;  2-yr.  Greystone 
Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  aged  &  gr. 
ch.,  Bain  Ridge  Farm,  Francestown, 
N.  H.  Females — cf.,  4-yr.,  5-yr.,  best 
2,000-lbs.  of-butterfat  cow,  sr.  get, 
d.  h.,  &  p.  e.,  Fairlawn  Farms;  jr.  yr., 
Bain  Ridge  Farm;  sr.  yr.  &  jr.  ch., 
Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton,  N.  J.; 
jr.  get,  Grayce  Farms,  Dalton,  Pa.; 
2-yr.,  Golden  Harvest,  Bridgewater, 
Conn.;  3-yr.,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  and  best 
exhibitor-bred  cow,  Charlescote 
Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass.;  b.3.f.,  p.  d.,  & 
p.  d.,  Flying  Horse  Farm;  best  State 
herd,  Massachusetts. 

The  good  quality  of  Ayrshire 
cattle  was  noteworthy,  and  Judge 
Richard  C.  Foley,  Amherst,  Mass., 
selected  these  winners  among  161 
head  shown  before  him  in  open  class¬ 
es:  Bulls  —  cf.,  Ralph  D.  Cooley, 
Ghent,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.  &  jr.  ch.,  Lippitt 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  sr.  yr.,  Burnside 
Farms.  Quebec,  Can.;  2-yr.,  sr.  &  gr. 
ch.,  J.  H.  Black,  Quebec;  aged,  Mere¬ 
dith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.  Females 
— cf.,  Strathglass  Farms,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y;  jr.  &  si\  yrs.,  jr.  ch.,  jr. 
&  sr.,  get,  p.  d.,  p.  b.,  &  p.  e.,  Lippitt 
Farm;  2-yr.,  Meredith  Farm;  3-yr., 
Ralph  Berry,  Hamilton,  Mass.;  4-yr. 
&  b.3.f.,  Maiden  Hill  Farm,  Ward 
Hill,  Mass.;  5-yr.,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  &  best 
100,000-lb.  cow,  &  d.  h.,  Anchor  Mere 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  “state”  herd, 
Quebec,  Can. 

Brown  Swiss  Judge  Harvey 
Schwartz,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  selected 
these  winners  among  the  75  fine 
head  shown  in  open  classes:  Bulls  — 
cf.  &  sr.  yr.,  Hillwinds-Ladderhook 
Farms,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  jr.  yr.  &  jr. 
ch.,  aged,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  HyCrest 


Fred  Scoralick,  Poughquag,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  grand  champion  steer 
at  Eastern  States  with  his  850 -pound 
Angus,  Ankony  Laddie  5th.  Thomas 
Flanders  purchased  the  steer  at  $1.50 
a  pound  for  First  National  Stores. 

Farms,  Leominister,  Mass.;  2-yr., 
James  S.  Watson,  Jr.,  and  Gentes 
Bros.,  Sibley,  Ill.  Females — cf.  &  jr. 
ch.,  jr  yr.,  jr.  get,  3-yr.,  5-yr.,  sr.  & 
gr.  ch.,  d.  h.,  sr.  get,  p.  b.,  &  p.  e., 
HyCrest  Farms;  sr.  yr.,  Betsy  Alfred, 
So.  Burlington,  Vt.;  2-yr.,  R.  L. 
Moore,  Southboro,  Mass.;  4-yr.,  & 
p.  d.,  Sleepy  Valley  Farms,  Saxtons 
River,  Vt.;  b.  3.  f.,  Judd’s  Bridge 
Farms,  New  Milford,  Conn.;  best 
canton  herd,  Massachusetts. 

There  were  70  head  of  good-look¬ 
ing  Milking  Shorthorns  shown  before 
Judge  L.  V.  Tirrell,  Durham,  N.  H., 
who  selected  winners  as  follows: 
Bulls — cf.,  sr.  yr.,  &  jr.  ch.,  2-yr.,  sr. 
&  gr.  ch.,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.; 
jr.  yr.,  Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.;  aged,  Patten  Hill  Farm, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  Females — cf., 
2-yr.,  &  b.  3.  f.,  The  Anderson  Herd, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  4-yr., 
5-yr.,  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  steer,  best  2,000- 
lbs.-of-butterfat  cow,  d.  h.,  &  p.  e., 
Last  Chance  Ranch;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  & 
best  exhibitor-bred  cow,  Robert 
Hirsch,  Adamsdale,  Mass.;  jr.  &  sr. 

(Continued  on  Page  656) 
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For  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn, 
Sunburn  and  like  udder  injuries  there's 
nothing  like  BAG  BALM.  .  .  .  Stays  on 
longer,  spreads  right,  stays  antiseptic  on 
contact.  Great  for  massage  of  caked  Bag. 
Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 


—  24-page 


NEW  FREE  Cow  Book 

helpful,  illustrated,  "Care  and  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  WRITE  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 

-LOADED  WITH 
SOOTHING  LANOLIN 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Mew  England 

Angus  Sale 

45  Breeding  Females 
60  Feeder  &  Slaughter  Steers 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1956 

FAIR  GROUNDS, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

For  Catalogs  and  Information  — 
TOM  REIDY, 

FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


Foot-and-Mouth  Labo¬ 
ratory  at  Plum  Island 

The  new  $10-million  Plum  Island 
Animal  Disease  Laboratory  off  the 
northeast  coast  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
was  dedicated  late  last  month.  Con¬ 
struction  is  about  complete,  and  in¬ 
tensive  work  to  develop  means  and 
methods  for  diagnosis,  prevention 
and  control  of  foot-and-mouth  is  under 
way.  Research  will  also  continue  in 
an  older  building  which  was  re¬ 
modeled  into  a  laboratory  for  use 
while  the  new  structure  was  being 
built.  From  this  older  laboratory  on 
Plum  Island  has  already  come  pro¬ 
gress  in  diagnosis  for  vesicular 
stomatitis,  also  a  virus  disease. 
Here,  too,  scientists  have  succeeded 
in  growing  the  foot-and-mouth  virus 
in  cultures  of  swine  and  cattle  kid¬ 
ney  cells.  The  most  severe  security 
measures  in  both  construction  and 
operation  of  the  laboratory  have 
been  taken  to  make  sure  no  virus 
escapes  Plum  Island  alive.  The 
Island  is  itself  x’estricted,  and  the 
laboratory  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

Af  the  Eastern  Carrie- 
dale  Show  and  Sale 

The  top  price  paid  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Eastern  District  Corriedale 
Show  and  Sale  held  recently  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was  $510  for  the 
champion  ram,  a  yearling  shown  by 
William  Lewis,  Castalia,  Ohio.  Stan¬ 
ley  Mortimer,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  was 
the  purchaser.  In  all,  50  head  of 
Corriedales  were  shown;  when  sold 
at  auction  they  brought  an  average 
of  $102  per  head. 

The  reserve  champion  ram,  a  lamb 
shown  by  Walter  Newton,  Jr.,  New 
Albany,  Pa.,  was  purchased  by  Clif¬ 
ford  White,  Middleport,  N.  Y.  The 
top  ewe,  a  yearling  shown  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  was  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Jones,  Montrose.  Pa.,  at 
$210.  The  winning  ewe  lamb,  con¬ 
signed  from  Missouri,  went  to  Joseph 
Stowell,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.  Marwood 
Farm,  Randolph,  Vt.,  purchased  the 
champion  aged  ewe,  also  from 
Missouri.  The  rams  in  the  show  and 
sale  averaged  $151;  33  ewes  aver¬ 
aged  $76. 


Annual  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle  and 

Feeders  Improvement  Project 

FOUR  BIG  FEEDER  SALES 

...  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26th  (200  Head) 
Altamont  Fairgrounds — Vernon  Rockefeller,  Germantown,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 

pIKE,  NEW  YORK,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30th  (400  Head) 

Pike,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds  —  Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 

SXR£CoSE'  NKW  Y0RK>  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  1st  (300  Head) 

N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds  —  Robert  Harris,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 

CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3rd  (500  Head) 
Empire  Market  Stockyards,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  — 

Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Manager 

Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  steers  and  heifers  at  each  sale  and  30  head 
ANGUS,  HEREFORD,  SHORTHORN  steers  and  heifers  at  each  sale  and 
30  head  of  cattle  finished  for  slaughter  at  the  Altamont  Sale. 

Caiefully  selected  last  Spring’s  calves.  All  calves  inoculated  against  ship- 
ping  fever.  Graded  according  to  quality  the  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection 
of  cattle  and  grading  demonstrations  during  the  morning  of  each  sale  day. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 
 For  Free  Catalogs  Write  to  Sales  Managers 


Hniseley  Hereford  Farms,  Sixth  Production  Sale 

OCTOBER  27th,  SATURDAY,  1:00  P.  M.  Daylight  Saving  Time 
AT  THE  FARM  LOCATED  ON  ROUTE  56 
15  Miles  Northwest  of  Bedford,  Penna. 

—  SELLING  50  HEAD  OF  QUALITY  POLLED  HEREFORDS  _ 

All  smooth  headed  — 

CMR,  Bonny  B.  Domino  and  Domestic  Mischief  Bloodlines. 

5  BULL  CALVES  out  of  top  producing  polled  dams. 

20  BRED  HEIFERS  —  Carrying  the  service  of  our  CMR  Larry 
Domino  81st.,  who  has  proven  to  be  an  outstanding  breeding  bull 
25  SENIOR  and  JUNIOR  CALVES.  8 

Herd  is  State  and  Federal  Accredited  for  Bangs  and  TB.  All 
females  are  calfhood  vaccinated. 

Write  for  a  Catalog  to  — 

DR.  J.  H.  KNISELEY,  NEW  PARIS,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


•  Registered  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes* 


TOP  QUALITY 


Prolific,  Fastest  Weight  Gainers  on  Grain  or  Grass. 

ORDER  SOON  IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST. 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET,  OVID,  NEW  YORK 

PHONE:  LODI  29  R 

Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonanle.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT.  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS, 

M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt..  OREFIELD,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


OUTSTANDING  LAMB  and  WOOL  PRODUCERS 
M.  S.  BOOKSTAVER,  R.  2,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y 


\\o*  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

Accredited  Herd 


% 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
lewis  Breeding  lorry  Dom. 

“FARMLANDS'* 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

:Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


WE  WILL  HAVE  450  HEREFORD  FEEDER 
CALVES  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  — 
For  November  1st  Delivery. 

Many  of  these  calves  are  from  artificially 
bred  cows  and  sired  by  high  rate  of  ga  n 
bulls.  Our  breeding  program  is  under  di¬ 
rect  Cornell  supervision. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


WATCH  FOR  OUR  ANGUS  CALVES  AT 
CALADONIA,  N.  Y.  FEEDER  SALE 
NOVEMBER  10th  1956 

We  have  consigned  40  head  including  some 
heifers  that  will  make  real  good  herd  replace¬ 
mens  and  4-H  prospects  from  the  same  herd 
that  won  the  1954  Championship  at  this  sale. 
Vaccinated  for  shipping  fever  and  Bang’s 
sprayed  for  liee  and  mange.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale  at  farm.  See  me  at  Caladonia. 
RALPH  E.  LEWIS, 

MOOERS  NEW  YORK 


THIS  IS  AN  IDEAL  TIME  TO  START  A  BEEF 
CATTLE  HERD.  A  good  way  to  start  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  HEIFER  CALVES, 
either  polled  or  horned,  from  members  of  the  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders  Association. 

Write  for  Directory  and  Information  — 
HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION. 

WING  HALL,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  typo  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

POLLED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS,  BULLS  &  COWS 
Registered,  Excellent  Breeding  Stock 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  OHIO 


Harden  Farms  Dutchess  Laurie 
shown  by  Ted  Harrison,  Camden, 
N.  Y.,  ivas  first-place  jr.  yearling 
Holstein  heifer  at  the  1956  N.  Y. 
State  Fair. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
All  Ages  —  30  lbs.  to  275  lbs.  Also  Bred  Gilts, 
Baby  Pigs.  Large  Herd.  All  Pure  Breds. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 

„  BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3.  APOLLO,  PENNA. 


J?  ^  DU  ROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  H A MPSH I  RES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
*»y  _  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 


TAMWORTHS:  10  Wks.  Old,  Registered  or  Unregis¬ 
tered.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


BUY  HIGH  GRADE  KARAKULS.  Owner  Selling 
Property  and  live  stock.  EASTERN  KARAKUL 
SHEEP  FARM,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

Corriedales 

CORR! EDALE  SHEEP  PRODUCE  SUPERIOR 
AND  WOOL  —  Make  your  bank  account 
full.  For  free  information  write 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secy.,  108-V  PARKHILL, 
COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

nnptpT1  FLC>CI<  0F  REGISTERED 

S2?S5T,.f-WES-  Nice  type,  a  bargain  at  price  quoted. 
TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

BUY  THESE  —  BffED  TO  START  LAMBING^ 
,n  tw?  JSar  ®ld  DORSET  X  MERINO 

hot-house  and  Easter  Lambs. 
ELWOOD  FORRY,  959  WAYNE  AVE.,  YORK,  PA. 

GRADE  SU  FFOLK  AND  DORSET  -  DELAINE 
CROSSBRED  EWES,  INCLUDING  23  YEARLINGS 
REGISTERED  OXFORD  YEARLING  RAM 
MRS.  MARK  J.  SMITH.  BURDETT  NEW  YORK 

7—  FOR  SALE:  BRED  CHEVIOT  EWES  - 

BELBAY  FARM,  Leslie  Kelly,  New  Alexandria.  Pa. 

_ RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK 

Know  the  Facts  “£*3$**$* 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


20th  Annual  Eastern  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders  Production  Sale 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27th,  1956 
12:00  Noon  •  Cobleskill  Fairgrounds 
Cobleskill,  New  York 

45  Head  -  Where  the  Best  Brown  Swiss  Are  Bought 
From  the  BEST  EASTERN  BROWN 
SWISS  HERDS  — 

Your  choice  of  20  close-up  and 
springing  Brown  Swiss  Heifers 
15  Fancy  Cows  •  3  Production  Bulls 
Choice  Yearlings 
Come  to  Cobleskill  —  October  27th 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TO  — 

GEORGE  B.  FARNAM,  High  Meadow  Farm 
R.  D.  1,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


—  FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE  — 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  at  12:00  NOON 
At  the  FAIR  GROUNDS  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
A  selected  offering  of  50  COWS  and  BRED 
HEIFERS.  All  fresh  or  due  soon  after  sale  date. 
They’ll  be  big  money-makers  for  those  who  get 
them  because  they’ll  produce  a  lot  of  4%  MILK 
Many  are  by  top  Approved  sires.  Its  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  more  cow  for  the  money  than  is 
available  in  any  other  breed.  HEALTH:  Majority 
from  Bangs  Accred.  herds  and  Calf.  Vacc.  All 
TB.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager, 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


REDUCING  HEREFORD  HERD:  Two  Horned  Cows' 

. . Balance  Polled.  With  and  Without  Calves. 

Will  Perry,  Sup’t.,  Cantitoe  Corners,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ~T_STNCE~T936 
0.  Hendrickson.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s<!,son's  ,,0,,lt^5,  Farm 


Grove  City.  I’enna. 


NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY 

Of  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  R.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 
Offers  a  few  very  n.ce  PURE  BRED  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND  WHITES  four  months  stock,  either  sex. 
At  $2.50  each.  Pedigrees  given. 


CHINCHILLAS 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 

N.  B.  C.  Registered.  Good  Healthy  Prolific  Stock 
All  ages.  Priced  very  reasonable.  Free  literature. 
JOHN  SISCO,  ERIN,  NEW  YORK 


SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


AFGHAN  PUPPIES:  Born  May  15th  from  Vaz’s 
Grey  Gregor  and  imported  international  champion 
E!aine  von  Wassenaer,  AKC  registered,  innoculated. 
„  ELLIS  FARM,  EAST  BARNARD,  R.  F.  D. 
SO.  ROYALTON,  VT.,  So.  Royalton  3-6271 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS 


PUPS  ‘STOCK  •  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone  424- M 


-CHINCHILLAS  FOR  SALE  —  CHEAP - 

CHAS.  PISCONSKI,  R.  D.  I,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHINCHILLAS 
Price  Reasonable.  JOSEPH  YASNOWSKI, 

R-  D-  I-  SHARPSVILLE,  PENNA. 


IRiSH  SETTER  PUPPI EST  A.  K.C.  Reg.  Gun  and 

Show  Stock.  J.  Me  GOVERN 

BOX  147,  PURDYS  STATION,  NEW  YORK 


BEAGLE  PUPS  $15  &  $20;  WHITE  SPITZ  $25 
2?oc.TOY  MANCHESTER  Terriers  A. K.C.  up  to  $50 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


AUSTRALIAN  TERRIER:  Two  Year  Old  Male. 

Sire  and  Dam  from  Ireland.  FRANK  GATES 
1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


YORKSHIRE  SPRING  BOAR  AND  GILTS 
Sired  by  “Emerald  Acres  Erin”,  N.  Y.  State  Grand 
Champion  1956.  Son  of  the  1954  Grand  Champion. 
Dams  of  Good  Biood  Lines 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

DENNIS  FEITSHANS  &.  SON,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 


rfEGnicMREDa  Y25cnHl^.ES:o  Very  8°od  selection 
of  OPEN  and  BRED  GILTS.  Also  BOARS  of 
,  „  ALL  AGES.  VISIT  OR  WRITE  US. 
LOCUST  VIEW  FARM,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  I,  Phone:  1 167-J,  H.  H.  Semans  &  Son 


HAM  PS  HI  R  ES  —  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  Box  718,  Easton.  Maryland 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEXjCAN  BURROS  —  $98.00 


Saddle  and  Bridle  $40.00;  Carts  $120  up;  Harness 
$45.00;  Halter  $3.00.  C.  P.  ZIEGER 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  IDIewood  8-6949 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 


Home  ol  Champion  Bloodlines  ;-:  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

Our  herd  contains  many  champions  from  the 
1955  and  1956  State  Fairs  and  has  been  improved 
by  imports  from  Scotland  and  Canada.  We  have 
a  choice  selection  of  gilts  and  boars  from  these 
champions.  We  also  have  some  fine  service 
boars  to  offer.  Visit  or  write  us. 

We  are  now  importing  the  best  Large  White 
Boars  and  Gilts  we  can  locate  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  England.  These  will  be  offered  at 
our  great  Importation  Sale  this  coming  Spring. 


Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Mgr. 
BOX  266 


Tel.  FAirview  5-4295 
HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


October  20,  1956 
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GlVtS 


PROOF 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS: 


!.  PATENTED 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYSTEM 


2.  PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


3.  PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-27,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


NOW  YOU  CAN 
AFFORD 

Soft  Wm 

Diamond  Jr.,  a  nationally- 
recognized,  fully  guaranteed 
30,000  grain,  soft  water 
unit  .  .  .  is  yours  for  only 
$88.  Large,  50,000  grain 
size  only  $132. 

Shipped  completely  assem¬ 
bled  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  installation.  Simply  at¬ 
tach  to  water  lines,  and  you 
can  enjoy  all  the  luxury,  all 
the  convenience,  all  the  sav¬ 
ings  ...  of  owning  your 
own  soft  water  system.  For 
circular  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  write  .  .  . 

Oshkosh 

Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


SHOE  STORED 
AT  HOWE 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new84page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  <55,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


FROM  YOUR  FAVORITE  SNAPSHOT 

A  truly  personal  Christmas  Greeting,  featuring  your 
own  family  group,  children,  house  or  any  snapshot! 
On  deluxe  deckle-edge  cards  including  appropriate 
holiday  greeting.  New’  styles.  Name  included  50c  extra. 

25  CARDS  and  ENVELOPES  $1.50  POSTPAID 
25  cents  extra  for  First  Class  Mail 
SPECIAL!  5  Extra  Cards  (and  envelopes) 
FREE  with  each  order  received  in  October 
FREE  SAMPLES.  Send  negative  of  your  snapshot 
with  6c  return  postage.  Without  negative,  add  50c  for 
new  negative.  Send  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROCHESTER  PHOTO  SERVICE 
BOX  290,  DEPT.  Y.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Two- 
Eyelet' 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000.000  bottles  sold— Since 
1903.  FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO..  540-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street.  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


SEWS  LEATHER 

AND  TOUGH  TEXTILES 
LIKE  A  MACHINE 

With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto¬ 
matic  Sewing  Awl,  anyone  can 
quickly  and  skillfully  sew  or  re¬ 
pair  anything  made  of  LEATHER, 

CANVAS.  NYLON.  PLASTIC,  or 
other  heavy  materials.  Sews  firm, 
even  lock-stitches  like  a  machine 
Gets  into  hard-to- 
reach  places.  Speci¬ 
ally  made  for  heavy 
duty  sewing  on 
LUGGAGE,  FOOT-  . 

WEAR.  RUGS.  AWN- 
INGS.  SAILS. 

SADDLERY,  UP¬ 
HOLSTERY.  OVER¬ 
ALLS.  AUTO-TOPS. 

SPORTS  GEAR,  and 
other  tough  sewing 
jobs.  Here's  the  handiest  tool  you'll  ever  own. 
Will  save  you  many  times  its  small  cost.  Comes 
ready  for  instant  use  .  complete  with  bobbin  of 
waxed  thread  and  3  different  types  of  diamond- 
pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow  directions  will 
make  you  an  expert  in  minutes  Extra  needles 
and  waxed-thread  always  available.  Save  money, 
send  $1.93  for  postpaid  delivery.  If  C  O  D  .  $1.98 
plus  postage.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
SPORTSMAN'S  *OST 

366  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  A-95  New  York  17 


ONLY 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  100.  $8.00;  50,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PRESS,  MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 
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Temper  the  Steel 

I  carry  two  daggers:  Laughter  is  one; 

The  other  is  a  sharp-edged  tongue. 

Both  these  swords  are  ever  ready, 

But  when  my  hand  is  none  too  steady, 

Caution  whispers:  “In  all  your  dealings, 

Do  be  careful  of  people’s  feelings!” 

New  Mexico  —  Marion  Lee 


Keys  to  the  Kitchen  in  Recipes 


Cook  cereals  with  prunes,  raisins, 
or  dates.  Very  little  sugar  need  be 
added. 

Lemons  yield  more  juice  if  they 
are  dropped  into  very  hot  water  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Apples  have  a  delightful  flavor  for 
apple  sauce  when  cooked  in  the 
syrup  poured  off  canned  pineapple. 

Dry  thoroughly  orange,  lime,  lem¬ 
on,  and  grapefruit  peelings;  then 
crush  them  into  a  powder.  They  add 
a  fine  flavor  to  puddings,  cakes,  etc. 

Add  a  tang  to  canned  fruit  cup  by 
draining  off  the  original  juice  and 
substituting  ginger  ale.  Use  the  fruit 
juice  as  a  base  for  gelatin  salad. 

A  quick  pudding  is  made  by  alter¬ 
nating  layers  of  vanilla  wafers, 
cooled  cooked  vanilla  pudding,  and 
sliced  bananas  in  a  bowl.  Chill  be¬ 
fore  serving.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 

Nebraska 


Wild  Game  Recipes 

The  hunting  season  brings  dishes 
to  the  table  always  relished  as  a  wel¬ 
come  change.  One  of  our  favorites 
for  rabbit  is  Braised  Rabbit  with 
prunes;  it  makes  something  special. 
Batter  Fried  Wild  Goose  is  another 
much  enjoyed. 

Braised  Rabbit  with  Prunes 

Soak  1  cup  of  pitted  prunes  for 
several  hours.  For  a  3-  to  4-pound 
rabbit,  use  3  tablespoons  of  fat;  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste;  2  cups  of  water. 
(If  you  want  to  make  an  occasion 
of  this  meal,  try  using  culinary 
sherry  or  other  culinary  wine.) 

Cut  the  rabbit  into  pieces  for  serv¬ 
ing.  Wash  and  dry  thoroughly. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Heat 
fat  in  a  heavy  skillet  and  brown 
the  rabbit  in  it.  Add  2  cups  of  the 
liquid,  using  all  water,  or  1  cup  of 
water  and  1  cup  of  the  wine. 

Cover  tightly  and  simmer  over  low 
heat  for  1V2  to  2  hours,  or  until  meat 
is  tender.  About  15  minutes  before 
removing  from  stove,  add  the  prunes 
already  soaked. 

Batter  Fried  Wild  Goose 

For  this  recipe  we  always  use  a 
dry  red  culinary  wine,  such  as  claret, 
port,  chianti,  etc.,  just  half  a  cup.  A 
soup  stock  could  be  used  instead. 

Use  1  wild  goose,  cleaned  and 
skinned;  Vz  cup  dry  red  table  wine; 
V4  teaspoon  dried  basil;  2  eggs,  beat¬ 
en  slightly;  flour  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste;  also  flour  plain; 
bacon  drippings  for  frying. 

With  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  meat 
from  the  breast  in  14 -inch  thick 
slices,  as  large  pieces  as  possible.  Cut 


meat  from  the  thighs  in  lengthwise 
strips,  removing  as  much  tough  ten¬ 
don  as  possible.  Soak  slices  of  goose 
meat  in  wine,  seasoned  with  basil, 
for  at  least  two  hours;  then  drain. 
Dip  drained  slices  in  plain  flour  first, 
then  in  slightly  beaten  egg,  and  fi¬ 
nally  in  the  seasoned  flour. 

Fry  quickly  in  hot  bacon  drip¬ 
pings,  on  each  side,  until  done.  h.  c. 

Nebraska 


Grated  Raw  Pumpkin 
Is  a  "Favorite  Pie" 

This  is  one  of  my  real  favorites 
in  pie,  favored^too  by  those  who  have 
had  it  in  my  home.  See  what  you 
think  of  it. 

Grate  1  pint  of  raw  pumpkin.  Mix 
2  tablespoons  of  dark  molasses  (first 
heated,  just  good  and  hot)  with  1 
coffee  cup  of  sugar.  Now  mix  1  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  flour  into  1 
coffee  cupful  of  sweet  cream  end 
stir  with  the  molasses  and  sugar 
into  the  pumpkin;  then  beat  1  egg 
well  and  put  in  last.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt,  ginger,  cinnamon  end  a 
little  allspice  if  desired. 

Pour  onto  piecrust  in  tin.  Bake 
till  done.  Makes  2  pies,  bottom  crust 
only.  Ida  E.  Bloye 

New  York 

Handmade  Gift's  for 
Christmas  Best  of  All 

On  the  opposite  page  we  offer  you 
a  festive  display  of  patterns  which, 
with  your  own  handiwork,  make  the 
finest  kind  of  Christmas  gifts.  Be¬ 
cause  we  already  anticipate  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rush  of  orders  for  holiday 
patterns,  we  are  making  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  give  you  the  best  possible 
mail  service. 

Therefore,  when  you  write  your 
order,  will  you  please  look  again  to 
make  sure  that  your  name  and  full 
address  are  right  there  on  the  same 
sheet  with  the  numbers  and  sizes  of 
patterns? 

When  a  name  and  address  (or  part 
of  the  address)  are  not  on  the  order, 
we  look  hopefully  for  it  on  the  en¬ 
velope.  If  we  find  it  there,  we  are 
happy.  But,  for  happiness  all  round 
— yours  and  ours — we  trust  that  this 
little  reminder  will  bring  big  -  re¬ 
sults  at  this  important  time — prepa¬ 
ration  for  Christmas  giving. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
a  gift  made  by  your  own  hands.  We 
enjoy  keeping  our  own  hands  busy 
supplying  Rural  New  Yorker  read¬ 
ers — the  best  in  the  world — with  de¬ 
lightful  patterns  for  that  delightful 
purpose.  Persis  Smith 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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5633.  A  darling  tam  and  scarf  set  for  ' 
a  young  miss:  to  crochet  or  knit.  Use  f 
soft  angora  in  white,  or  daughter’s  I 
favorite  color.  20  cents.  4 


,y.v;.V  ' 

5594,  . 


5594.  Under-the-tree  surprise — cudd-  5519-  For  that  man  in  your  life _ a 

ly  teddy  bear,  32  inches  tall,  made  handsome  striped  vest,  sure  of  a 
from  terry  cloth.  Buttons  for  eyes,  warm  welcome.  Knit  in  two  shades  of 
Tie  a  big  bow  around  his  neck!  yarn  he  really  likes.  Sizes  38,  40  42 
20  cents.  included.  20  cents. 


olll.  Turn  plain  handkerchiefs  into 
show  pieces  with  these  lovely  crochet 
designs  in  variegated  thread.  Pansy 
rose,  sweet-pea,  orchid  and  daisy 
motifs  included.  20  cents. 


5974 


5974.  Cute  little  snub-toed  bootees  for 
the  nursery  set;  also  with  open-toed. 
Easily  and  quickly  crocheted  in 
sturdy  cotton.  20  cents. 


5679.  Pretty  and  practical  —  ideal 
gift  for  every  home-maker.  Rose 
hostess  apron  with  snap-on  bib  for 
kitchen  duty.  One  size  —  medium. 
20  cents. 


5545.  Darling  sleeping  kitten:  ideal  toy 
for  youngsters  when  stuffed;  or  it  can 
be  a  hiding  place  for  pajamas!  Playful 
and  useful.  20  cents. 


Our  1956  Needlework  ALBUM  has  lots 
of  gift  ideas;  free  patterns  printed  inside 
the  book.  Send  25  cents  for  your  copy. 


Please  print  your  name  and  full  address 
right  on  order  for  pattern  numbers  and 
sizes.  Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


C/VE£^  ^  y()UR 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  RNY,  It.  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink— often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their) 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


NOW!  Save  Up  fo  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spate  time 
taking  orders  from  Others! 

EVERGREEM  STUDIOS 

Dept,  39  Box  g4g  42,  gn. 


5586.  Take  time  with  your  crochet  hook 
for  this  exquisite  set  for  table  and  TV. 
Scarf,  13x30  inches;  square  cover 
about  17  inches.  20  cents. 


coq  i  5284.  Quilted  slippers  for  pretty  com- 
fort;  butterfly  perched  on  the  instep. 
Sizes:  small,  medium,  large  included. 
20  cents, 


SAVE  UP  TO  60%  ON  VITAMINS 

Buy  direct  from  registered,  licensed  distributor  for 
really  big  savings.  Full  potency  and  freshness  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  price  list,  no  obligation,  write: 

VITA-MART  DRUG  SERVICE 
_ 123-09  Merrick  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  Too%  NYLON 

Pact  c£r.  ,£dURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0  BOX  514 

_ GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 

- - —  .P.ANFOLD  P  HOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roil  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En- 

MA9ieime5Jv  nln.  A'bum  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 

RE  V0LVi8IG£himneX  Caps  &  Ventilators, 

r  i II U Heavy  Galv.  Steel.  All  sizes. 

t  FUcV  ,pvevent?,  fires’  l,atk  draft  and 
creosote.  Stabilizes  oil  burners.  Catalog  free. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER, _ RIC  H  FIELD _ 9. _ P  A. 

Do  Your  Chris. .nas  Shopping  the  Easy  Way.  Famous 
Drands  fully  guaranteed  merchandise.  Large  discounts 
\Vide_  selection  gifts  for  the  entire  family.  Ilius- 
trated  catalog  $1.00  (refundable).  Circular  free 
Tallman  Distributors,  10134  Riggs  Rd„  Hvattsvillc.  Md. 

SDEU  CR4Flee!d,  l0cG  ."'ustrated  Supplies 
eioiDDr..,  n  *  Catalog,  Basic  Instruction  Book. 
CARIBBEAN.  Dept.  17.  Box  31 1,  SARASOTA,  FLA. 

Churches.  Grange  Projects,  Sell  Beautiful  Wool  Fe’t 
baby  shoes.  Benson.  O  d  Colchester  Rd.,  Oakdale.,  Conn. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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PROTECT  HEALTH 

(and  WEALTH) 

Get  HUDSON  NON-SIPHON  Water  Bowls 

Hudson  "Perfect”  Valve.  Easy 
to  get  at,  simple  to  service. 


Easy 

tach 

for  cl 

ing; 

wnsc 

rustp 

stud! 


large 
non-b 
ing  w 


Deep-drawn  galva¬ 
nized  steel  or  alumin¬ 
ized  grey  iron  bowl. 


Designed  and  built 
to  conform  to  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service 
Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code  requirements. 


BEST  BUY  IN 
STANCHIONS 

Dairymen  say 
Hudson’s  the 
strongest,  most 
easily  operated, 
longest  wearing 
and  most  com¬ 
fortable  stan¬ 
chion  built! 
Your  Hudson 
dealer  will  show 
you  why! 


Guard  your  home  and  farm  water  supply 
against  contamination  from  back  siphon¬ 
ing  old  style  water  bowls.  New  Hudson 
Non-Siphon  design  assures  positive  pro¬ 
tection  against  back  siphoning.  Built 
of  best  materials  for  long,  low-cost  serv¬ 
ice,  Hudson  is  your  best  buy.  Your 
nearby  Hudson  dealer  can  supply  you 
now.  H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

589  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


J 

*0 

ip-s 

f / 

(Stalls,  Stanchions 


(2)  1956  H.  D.  H.  MFCS.  CO. 


ALSO:  VENTILATION  .  LITTER  CARRIERS  •  PENS  .  WASH  TANKS  .  BARN  CLEANER 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Bam  Cleaners  0  Silo  Unloaders  0 
Barn  Equipment  0 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  £otwaprice 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ir>  /%  TNJT*  1  »  10.000  gallons 
JL. -L^l  JL  battleship  gray 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfeet 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D. 

942  Columbian  Bldg., 


BEAVERS 

Washington  1, 


D.  C. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Why  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
chores  every  day  when  you  con  be  a 
modern  dairy  farmer  by  using  a  Bad¬ 
ger  Barn  Cleaner.  It  will  make  your 
life  easier  and  give  you  more  spare 
time  than  you've  ever  had.  Badger  is 
the  most  efficient  cleaner  on  the 
market,  and  it  will  out-perform  and 
last  longer  than  any  other.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  opera- 
ffion.  Investigate  today  and  you  will 
see  what  you've  been  missing. 


Choose  a 
Sun-Mastr 

ROTARY 

MOWER 

MOW  Pastures 
SHRED  Stalks 


Write  for  Booklet  on  The  New  Badger 
Silo  Unioader, 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialisrs  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


LIVE  MODERN  •  . 

TAKE  LIFE  EASIER 
AND  ENJOY  IT! 

DO  IT  WITH  A 


BARN  CLEANER 


GUARANTEED 

*Carl  L.  Otto,  Lummi  Island,  Wash.,  writes: 

.  .  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  mower  behind  a  heavy  tractor, 
successfully  cleared  a  field  of  dense 
Scotch  Broom  standing  about  10  ft. 
high,  with  stalk  diameters  from  1  to 
2 The  wood  of  this  species,  when 
dead  and  dry,  is  so  hard  as  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  chop  with  an  axe.”  And  we 
might  add  —  It’s  a  lot  quicker  and 
cheaper  to  clear  land  of  brush  with  a 
sturdy  SUN-MASTR  Rotary  Mower  — 
the  Multi-purpose  .  Implement — Also  ideal 
for  pasture  clipping,  stalk  shredding, 
grass  and  weed  mowing. 

Models  and  sizes  for  all  jobs — many  ex¬ 
clusive  modern  features — built  by  one  of 
the  nation’s  major  suppliers  of  mowing 
equipment. 

rnrr  write  today  for  FREE  illustrated  cata- 

1  Ktt  NEW  L0W  PRICES.  WRITE  today, 

1  give  name  of  Tractor. 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES, 


At  the  1956  Eastern  States 


(Continued  from  Page  652) 

gets,  p.  d.,  &  p.  b.,  Mystery  Farm;  3- 
yr.,  Wilder  Farm,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Beef  Cattle 

Just  over  100  head  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  beef  cattle  were  shown  before 
Judge  Byron  Good,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  to  the  following  top  placings: 
Bulls — cf.,  jr.  yr.  &  futurity,  Hock- 
hockson  Farm,  Eatontown,  N.  J.;  sr. 
cf.,  futurity  &  jr.  &  gr.  ch.,  sr.  yr.  & 
sr.  ch.,  Mole’s  Hill  Farm,  Millerton, 
N.  Y.;  summer  (smr.)  yr.  &  futurity, 
Meadow  Lane  Farm,  No.  Salem,  N. 
Y.;  2-yr.,  Mahrapo  &  Hideaway 

Farms,  Mahwah  &  Chester,  N.  J.  Fe¬ 
males — jr.  cf.,  jr.  yr.  &  futurity,  jr. 
ch.,  &  futurity  Ch.  cow,  Mahrapo 
Farms;  smr.  yr.  &  futurity,  Kent  Hol¬ 
low  Farms,  New  Preston,  Conn.;  sr. 
cf.  &  futurity,  smr.  yr.  &  futurity,  & 
jr.  get,  Meadow  Lane  Farm;  sr.  cf., 
Amandale  Farm,  Upperville,  Va.;  sr. 
yr.  &  sr.  &  gr.  ch.,  sr.  get,  p.  b.  & 
p.  e.,  Mole’s  Hill  Farm;  2-yr.,  Rally 
Farms,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr.  steer, 
Roger  Hetherington,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y.;  steer  —  also  grand  champion 
steer  —  Fred  Scoralick,  Poughquag, 
N.  Y. 

These  were  Judge  Good’s  winning 
selections  among  the  61  head  of 
Herefords  shown  before  him  in  open 
classes:  Bulls — jr.  &  sr.  cvs.,  smr.  yr., 
jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.,  2-yr.  &  ch.,  best  three 
bulls  (b.  3.  b.)  &  b.  2.  b.,  Caw  Caw 
Plantation,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  Fe¬ 
males — jr.  cf.,  sr.  cf.,  smr.  yr.,  jr.  yr., 
sr.  yr.,  2-yr.,  ch.,  two  females,  get, 
pair  of  yearlings,  pair  of  calves,  p.  e., 
&  p.  e.,  Caw  Caw  Plantation;  jr.  yr. 
&  ch.  steer,  Joseph  Curran,  LaGrange- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  smr,  yr.  steer,  Peter 
Williams,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Sheep  and  Horses 

In  what  Superintendent  Fred 
Yale  called  ‘The  best  sheep  show  in 
a  good  many  years”,  339  head  were 
shown  in  open  classes.  The  cham¬ 
pion  ram  (r.)  and  ewe  (e.)  selected 
by  Judge  Carol  Shaffner,  College 
Park,  Pa.,  in  the  various  breeds 
were:  Cheviot — r.  &  e.,  Judith  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Pascoag,  R.  I.  Corriedale — 
r.,  WaJa  Farms,  New  Albany,  Pa.; 
e.,  William  Preston,  Spring  Water, 
N.  Y.  American  Corriedale  Special — 
r.,  Duncan  Thayer,  Lancaster,  Mass.; 
e.,  Friendly  Flock,  Sheffield,  Mass. 
Dorset — r.,  Maplewood  Farm,  Albion, 


One  of  the  good  two-year-old  Hol¬ 
stein  females  at  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  ivas  shown  by  Pineyhill 
Farm,  Washington,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.;  e.,  Whitney  Homestead,  Sus- 
qehanna,  Pa.  Hampshire  —  r.,  West 
Wind  Farm,  Bethel,  Pa.;  e.,  Sheep- 
fields  Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J, 
Shropshire  —  F.  E.  Vahlsing,  Inc., 
Easton,  Me.;  e.,  Univ.  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Storrs.  There  were  no  swine 
shown  at  this  year’s  Exposition. 

No  draft  horses  were  shown  in 
conformation  classes  this  year,  but 
26  Morgan  horses  were  exhibited  for 
competitive  placings.  The  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  dominated  the  entries. 
Connecticut  had  the  champion  stal¬ 
lion,  and  Vermont  the  champion 
mare;  Masachusetts  had  the  top  get 
and  produce.  In  horse  drawing 
competition  in  which  21  farm  and 
woodlot  teams  participated,  Tony 
Marshall,  Groton,  Conn.,  took  the 
2,800-pound  class  while  Fred  Noble, 
Southampton,  Mass.,  took  the  3,200- 
pound  contest.  In  the  free-for-all, 
teams  of  Philip  Lackey,  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  came  in  first  and  second.  In 
ox-drawing  competition,  Duane  Stone, 
Terryville,  Conn.,  took  both  the  2,800- 
and  3,200-pound  classes;  Edwin 
Guilford,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass., 
took  the  free-for-all. 

Special  Events 

James  Spear,  Jr.,  18,  Blair  Mills, 
Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  was  recognized 
as  the  Northeast’s  Star  FFA  farmer 
in  cermonies  during  Governors’ 
night.  Hugh  Briggs,  Jr.,  Turner,  Me., 
was  introduced  as  New  England’s 
1956  Green  Pastures  winner.  In  a 
wood-chopping  contest,  Sigfried 
Tolle,  Pownal,  Vt.,  the  winner,  went 
through  a  12-inch  pine  in  37  seconds. 
In  the  chain-sawing  meet,  Edmund 
Goodwin,  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  was  the 
winner;  he  made  five  cuts  through  a 
10-inch  pine  piece  in  19  seconds.  In 
the  Grange’s  Massachusetts  State 
Championship  horseshoe  -  pitching 
contest,  Gilbert  Brinkman,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  became  champion; 
William  Babinski,  Westfield,  Mass., 
and  Wendall  Stacy,  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  took  other  classes.  Gilbert 
Allyn  of  Wilbraham  won  the  Eastern 
States  horseshoe-pitching  champion¬ 
ship.  Cornell  University’s  inter¬ 
collegiate  livestock  judging  team  won 
the  Eastern  States  judging  contest 
over  seven  other  college  teams;  Har¬ 
vey  Wacker,  National  Agricultural 
School,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  was  top  in¬ 
dividual  judge.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


Fairdale  Farms  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
had  two  100,000-lbs.  of-milk  Ayrshires 
on  exhibit  at  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition. 


Haystack  Story 

Canning,  pickling,  preserving,  and 
the  more  recent  freezing — all  mean 
food  preservation  for  the  farm 
family,  and  some  of  these  methods 
keep  foods  in  tact  over  a  long  span 
of  years.  But  how  long  will  hay,  the 
cows’  outstanding  food,  keep  and  re¬ 
main  edible? 

In  our  barn  each  year’s  hay  crop 
seldom  overlaps  and,  if  there  is  any 
old  hay  not  needed  for  feed,  it  makes 
soft  bedding  on  which  Bossie  may 
rest.  Often  due  to  the  preversity  of 
some  cows,  they  will  eat  this  old 
stuff,  leaving  the  newer  and  better. 
Aside  from  our  home  farm  for  years 
in  my  husband’s  family,  he  owned  a 
farm  on  the  Merrickville  Road  used 
as. a  young  stock  pasture,  and  includ¬ 
ing  a  few  hay  fields.  As  the  oldtime 
barns  had  long  disintegrated  with 
only  brush  and  bushes  as  markers, 
the  extra  hay  that  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  to  the  home  barn  was 
stacked.  This,  in  itself,  is  quite  a 


trick  but  my  husband  was  lucky.  His 
brother  knew  how  and  his  helper 
did,  too.  The  last  year  that  haying 
was  done  there,  stacking  was  a  must. 
My  husband  thought,  come  Spring, 
he  would  be  driving  up  there  to  get 
it,  but  things  happened.  Man’s  best 
plans  “gang  aft  agley”,  time  passed, 
and  the  haystack  remained  in  the  lot. 

This  past  Spring  we  sold  the  place 
plus  the  stack.  The  new  owner  said 
that  in  the  center  of  this  old  stack 
the  hay  was  just  as  good  as  the  day 
it  was  put  up,  some  10  year  ago.  Both 
men  concluded  that,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  ravaged  meals  by  some  wander¬ 
ing  cattle,  attacks  by  rats  and  mice, 
and  the  onslaughts  of  those  unex¬ 
pected  visitors  like  “Hazel”,  the 
stack  would  today  have  made  ex¬ 
cellent  meals  for  the  always  empty 
Holsteins. 

It  was  a  definite  surprise  to  us 
that  hay,  especially  stacked  outside, 
would  keep  its  food  value  and  good¬ 
ness  over  a  decade.  Agnes  A.  Ward 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Frost  came  to  corn  and  tender 
vegetables  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  just  after  mid-September, 
and  it  is  believed  that  soft  corn 
will  be  a  result  later  in  the  season. 
Damage  is  reported  as  “light  to 
heavy.”  In  counties  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  excessive  rainfall  has  been 
troublesome.  Because  many  farmers 
were  unable  to  make  sufficient  hay 
apparently  to  carry  them  through 
the  barn  season,  they  are  already 
beginning  to  sell  off  livestock.  Up  to 
30  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  the 
last  six  months;  pasture,  of  course, 
has  been  good. 


Pennsylvania  farmers  seem  to  be 
responding  to  lower  poultry  and  egg 
prices  with  caution.  For  1956-57, 
they  are  raising  the  smallest  number 
of  non-broiler  chickens  in  the  past 
26  years.  Yet,  even  though  the  1956 
total  of  chicks  is  expected  to  be 
about  33  per  cent  below  the  average 
of  the  past  10  years,  it  is  only  three 
per  cent  below  1955.  Even  so,  the 
State  will  probably  hold  onto  its 
position  of  No.  4  in  number  of 
chickens  raised  on  farms.  But  the 
number  of  broiler  chicks  raised  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  has  been  going 
up.  This  year  it  is  almost  20  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago;  and  last 
year,  output  reached  a  record  high 
of  over  30  million  broilers.  A  rea¬ 
son  for  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  chickens  raised  primarily  for  lay¬ 
ing  purposes  is  believed  also  to  be 
the  higher  output  of  eggs  per  bird. 


Young  Pennsylvania  farmers  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  1956  American  Farmer  de¬ 
gree  are:  Robert  Field,  20,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Monroe  County;  James  Cald¬ 
well,  Jr.,  21,  Saegertown,  Crawford 
Co.;  Ronald  Hackenberger,  20, 
Thompsontown,  Juniata  Co.;  Frank 
Miller,  22,  Bangor,  Northampton  Co.; 
Earl  Boop,  21,  Mifflinburg,  Union  Co.; 
James  Hess,  19,  Strasburg,  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.;  Donald  Dum,  21,  Elliots- 
burg,  Perry  Co.;  Robert  Worley,  20, 
Mercer,  Mercer  Co.;  James  Hollins- 
head,  21,  Needmore,  Fulton  Co.;  Vic¬ 
tor  Cappucci,  20,  Mehoopany,  Wyom¬ 
ing  Co.;  and  Homer  Menzie,  20, 
Ligonier,  Westmoreland  Co. 


The  fall  crop  of  pigs  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ought  to  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  a  year  ago.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
farmers  were  planning  a  reduction 
of  about  six  per  cent.  It  is  expected 
that  the  fall  crop  will  total  420,000 
head  which,  with  the  530,000  pigs 
farrowed  in  Spring,  would  bring  the 
1956  total  to  about  950,000.  Some 
60,000  sows  are  expected  to  average 
seven  live  pigs  apiece  in  the  six- 
month  period  ending  November  30. 
Nationally,  the  fall  pig  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  down  eight  per  cent. 


George  Anthony,  Strausstown, 
Berks  Co.,  won  the  1955-56  prize  for 
highest  quality  eggs  in  the  official 
egg-laying  test.  One  of  his  White 
Leghorn  pens  scored  99.52  points  out 
of  a  possible  100.  Scoring  was  on 
both  interior  and  exterior  quality. 
Musser  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Joy, 
Lancaster  Co.,  was  second. 


After  experiencing  one  of  the 
worst  summers  in  history  for  getting 
hay  cured  and  grain  harvested,  to 
say  nothing  of  getting  in  crops  last 
Spring  and  Summer,  farmers  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  are  now  dig¬ 
ging  in  to  try  to  get  silos  filled  with 
corn  before  it  is  frosted  too  badly. 
The  farmers  who  already  have  a 
good  supply  of  grass  silage  are  the 
fortunate  ones.  The  amount,  of  good 
hay  harvested  is  much  less  than 
other  years  and  I  doubt  if  anyone 
ever  saw  so  much  rain-spoiled  hay 
in  any  year.  Some  of  the  best  farmers 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  were  still 
putting  it  up  the  early  part  of 
last  month— first  cutting. 

The  harvesting  of  grain  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  barley,  wheat  and  oats,  was 
just  as  bad  as  the  hay,  and  many 
fields  of  barley  and  wheat  were  lost, 
with  the  ground  so  wet  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  on  the  fields  to  har¬ 
vest  it.  Many  fields  of  corn  are  not 
worth  harvesting  and  a  few  farmers 
are  turning  in  their  cattle  to  clean 
up  what  little  of  it  there  is  among 
the  ragweed — not  a  very  good  prac¬ 
tice,  but  most  anything  seems  to  go 
this  year. 

There  are  but  few  dark  clouds  that 
don’t  have  a  silver  lining  and  this 
is  the  case  with  farm  crops.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop,  which  unfortunately  is 
raised  only  by  a  few  farmers,  seems 
to  be  very  good  from  what  few  re¬ 
ports  we  have  heard.  Two  leading 
growers  have  reported  yields  of  500 
bushels  and  more  per  acre  and  this 
is  certainly  a  satisfactory  yield  for 
any  grower.  The  price  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  is  around  $1.50  a  bushel,  varying 
slightly  in  different  communities  and 
as  to  quality. 

Prices  of  meat  animals  are  up 
somewhat,  with  hogs  in  better  de¬ 
mand  and  also  at  better  prices  than 
last  Summer.  Weanling  pigs  are 
bringing  around  $8.00  each  and  fat 
hogs  are  also  much  better  than  they 
were.  Fat  cattle  are  somewhat  better 
priced  and  veal  calves  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  pretty  good  prices  and  in  good 
demand  with  tops  at  28  to  29  cents 
a  pound. 

Broiler  growers,  however,  are  not 
at  all  enthusiastic  about  prices. 
Grown  fowls  are  moving  slow  and 
prices  are  lower  than  they  should  be, 
some  Leghorn  hens  only  bringing  11 
cents  at  auction. 


Plummer  McCullough 


Swine  Field  Day 

At  the  recent  4-H  and  FFA  Swine 
Judging  Contest  held  at  Sir  William 
Farm  in  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  first  place 
honors  went  to  the  Greene  County 
4-H  Club.  High  individual  in  the 
contest  was  James  Madison,  Wyom¬ 
ing  County,  with  second  place 
awarded  to  Robert  C.  Beers,  Greene 
County.  Columbia  County  4-H’ers,  se¬ 
lected  on  their  4-H  achievements, 
who  received  purebred  bred  gilts 
were:  William  L.  Hobson,  Ghent; 
Anita  Madsen,  Hillsdale;  Fred  R. 
Willis,  Jr.,  E.  Chatham;  David 
Fleischer,  Valatie;  Harold  Wilson, 
Clermont;  and  Alfred  Neven,  Spen- 
certown. 

At  the  Yorkshire  sale,  the  average 
price  was  $123;  Berkshires  averaged 
$117.  This  was  the  second  annual  sale 
at  Sir  William  Farm  and  it  was  at¬ 
tended  by  many  breeders  and  buyers 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  England. 


Winners  in  Swine  Judging 
This  Greene  County  ( N.Y .)  4-H  team 
won  first  place  in  recent  4-H  and 
FFA  swine  judging  contest  at  Sir 
William  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Left 
to  right,  first  row,  Robert  C.  Beers, 
Salvatore  F.  Ledda;  top  row,  Steivart 
H.  Fish,  4-H  Chib  Agent,  Luman  F. 
Rundell,  Angelo  A.  Ledda  and  Leon 
Rubin,  owner  of  Sir  William  Farm. 
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DAIRYMEN  WANT 
FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP 

Here's  a  fair  comparison  of  three  feed  ingredi¬ 
ents.  All  of  them  are  carbohydrate  concentrates. 
On  a  T.D.N.*  basis,  Citrus  Pulp  contains  74%, 
Beet  Pulp  67.8%  and  Snap  Corn  67.8%.  Here's 
proof  that  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  more  Total 
Digestible  Nutrients. 

In  addition,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  trace 
elements  vital  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
dairy  cows.  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  proven  milk 
stimulating  factors.  Feeding  tests  show  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  contributes  to  the  skeletal  development 
and  induces  a  glossy  coat.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  dairymen  want  Florida  Citrus  Pulp, 
ror  complete  information  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  you  will  receive  your  booklet  on 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
*Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


Name  . 
Address 


City 


BBSS 


State 


p.  o.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida 


DAT7  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 

■  loaders.  Manure  Spreader* 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyer*  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  tribs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 


ROME. 


N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 


NEW  YORK 


robber  rat  dies 
when  you 

warfariiwze 


WISCONSIN  ^ 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
[FOUNDATION! 


LOOK  FOR  warfarin  on  the  label  . , . 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 
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"Nick-Chick" 

LEGHORNS 


.the  Leghorn 


that 


offers  you 


CONSISTENT  PROOF 


of 


HIGHER 


PROFITS! 


Heisdorf  &  Nelson 

FARMS 


P.O.  BOX  428-Y,  KIRKLAND,  WASHINGTON 


BZ 

/f  Tl 

#  Ml  i  J 

|  1  MW 

•  '  -  i 

■M 

■ 

A  X.'/X'  /  'ff  < 

j 

SIX  YEARS  of  leadership  as  America's 
Highest  Average  Profit  Producers  in 
the  country’s  two  oldest  3  and  5-year 
Random  Sample  Tests  (New  York  and 
California)  is  your  assurance  that  H&N 
BALANCED  BREEDING  means  extra 
profits  for  you. 

Put  H&N  “Nick  Chick”  Leghorns  to 
work  in  your  laying  house.  It  is  there  that 
H&N's  continuous  search  for  perfection 
through  scientific  research  in  genetics  and 
disease  really  pays  off.  Order  today! 


Price  for  Poultry  Farm 

I  am  interested  in  buying  a  50- 
acre  poultry  farm  in  New  York  State 
that  has  3,000  layers  and  1,000  chicks 
already  on  it.  The  farmhouse  is  two 
years  old,  but  the  poultry  buildings 
are  nearly  all  old  and  on  fairly  low 
ground.  The  asking  price  is  $20,000. 
Do  you  think  the  farm  is  worth  that? 
Also,  how  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
start,  with  birds  in  production  or 
with  new-bought  chicks?  j.  h.  f. 

A  price  of  $20,000  would  not  be 
too  far  out  of  line  for  a  50-acre 
poultry  farm  with  a  new  house  and 
3,000  layers.  Of  course,  it  would  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  just  what  type 
of  dwelling  it  might  be,  i.e.  modern 
in  all  respects  or  simply  a  small 
frame  structure.  The  fact  that  the 
buildings  are  on  low  ground  might 
be  troublesome.  This  would  be  un¬ 
desirable  from  the  poultry  point  of 
view.  I  suggest  that  you  check  care¬ 
fully  on  the  capacity  for  3,000  lay¬ 
ers.  That  would  mean  at  least  9,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  coops.  This  can  be  easily  de¬ 
termined  by  measuring.  Those  sell¬ 
ing  poultry  farms  often  overestimate 
the  capacity  of  their  property. 

You  mention  the  possibility  of 
operating  either  a  broiler  farm  or  a 
farm  devoted  to  the  production  of 
eggs.  The  broiler  business  is  not 
profitable  at  the  present  time  and 
does  not  have  a  very  good  outlook. 
The  egg  business  is  only  fairly 
profitable.  The  whole  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  is  changing  rapidly,  and  one 
who  expects  to  operate  a  small  farm 
should  recognize  he  will  be  under 
a  considerable  handicap  in  the  years 
ahead.  If  you  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  handle  3,000  layers  with¬ 
out  hiring  any  help,  and  are  willing 
ito  work  long  hours  every  day  in  the 
week  throughout  the  year,  you  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  able  to  make  a  good 
living. 


be  brought  about  by  various  con¬ 
ditions.  Usually  it  is  associated  with 
extremely  hot  weather  and  sultry 
conditions.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a 
specific  infection,  contaminated 
drinking  water,  overfeeding  of  grain, 
especially  if  it  is  newly  harvested,  or 
perhaps  the  presence  of  some  de¬ 
cayed  animal  matter  the  birds  pick 
up  on  range.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
birds  to  become  sick  and  die  under 
range  conditions;  the  carcass  may  not 
be  found  until  it  is  badly  decayed.  In 
the  meantime  the  other  birds  have 
eaten  this  decayed  matter  and  be¬ 
come  sick.  The  chances  are  that  if 
the  condition  has  now  cleared  up  the 
basic  trouble  was  because  of  the  diet 
dui’ing  the  moderately  hot  weather 
we  had  this  year.  Some  poultrymen 
find  molasses  and/or  one  of  the  sulfa 
drugs  mixed  into  the  birds  drinking 
water  at  late-range  or  housing  time 
an  effective  means  to  overcome  some 
of  the  kind  of  trouble  your  birds 
are  having. 


Eggs  Dropped  on  Roosts 

I  have  some  New  Hampshire  Red 
pullets  that  started  to  lay  at  five  and 
a  half  months  about  a  month  ago. 
What  makes  some  of  them  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  roosts  instead  of  the 
nests?  It  happens  mostly  at  night, 
but  sometimes  even  in  the  daytime. 
The  nests  are  the  10-hole  steel  type. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  p. 

Young  pullets  are  very  likely  to 
drop  some  eggs  on  the  roosts  at 
night.  But  it  usually  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  nights  are 
long.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  do  it  during  the  daytime, 
except  that  the  birds  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  habit  of  using  the  nests. 
Your  metal  nests  may  be  quite  cold, 
unless  you  have  several  inches  of 
nesting  material  or  straw  in  them. 


Ranged  Pullets  Laying,  But 
Dying,  Too 

My  pullets  are  still  on  range,  but  I 
have  lost  some.  Their  combs  are 
turning  purple  and  they  are  pasted 
up.  They  droop  around  and  then  die. 
They  get  all  the  growing  mash  they 
will  eat  and  also  plenty  of  water, 
j  At  five  months  of  age,  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  fairly  well.  For  scratch,  they  are 
‘getting  cracked  corn  and  oats  in 
ratio  of  five  to  two.  c.  s. 

The  discoloration  of  the  combs  of 
your  pullets  on  range  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  digestive  upset  which  may 


Milk  Makes  Big  Egg  Yolks 

A  recent  article  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  about  feeding  milk  to 
hens  interested  me.  Through  last 
Winter  we  gave  our  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  hens  a  noon  feeding  of  about 
a  quart,  sometimes  with  a  little 
water  added,  in  which  crusts  of 
bread  were  crumbled.  In  less  than 
two  weeks  the  result  was  astonish¬ 
ing;  size  of  the  yolks  increased  and 
so  did  production.  There  were  many 
jumbo  eggs. 

We  feed  warm  mash  morning  and 
night,  with  pellets  always  in  the 
feeder.  Hens  like  and  need  a  small 
amount  of  salt,  so  a  piece  of  salt 
pork  is  nailed  within  easy  reach 
above  the  oyster-shell  tray.  A  can  of 
bacon  drippings  always  creates  a 
mad  scramble  in  the  fresh  shavings 
where  the  birds  enjoy  exercise. 

Vermont  m.  l.  w. 
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How  to  Run  a  1| 

"Split-Flock"  Test: 

If  you  plan  to  run  a  split-flock  test 
I  suggest  that  you  get  both  strains  of 
day-old  chicks  the  same  day.  Give 
both  strains  the  same  kind  of  quarters, 
heat,  feed,  etc.  You  may  not  agree 
with  me,  but  I  believe  it  best  to  keep 
the  two  strains  separate  right  from 
day-old  because  some  strains  are 
much  more  vicious  and  cannibalistic 
than  others. 

One  strain  should  be  carefully  toe- 
marked  so  both  groups  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  if  they  become  accidentally  mixed 
together. 

Obviously,  both  strains  should  be 
simultaneously  housed  in  similar  lay¬ 
ing  pens  with  equal  floor  space,  water 
troughs,  mash  hoppers,  feed,  lights, 
etc.  Put  lights  on  pullets  as  soon  as 
you  house  them  and  push  for  top  lay, 

I  hope  that  all  birds  you  test  makq, 
you  top  profits. 

How  to  Test  Babcock  Bessies 

When  can  we  send  you  your  Babd 
cock  Bessies?  Tell  our  competitor  you 
are  testing  his  pullets  against  Babcock 
Bessies.  Don’t  tell  us  about  your  test 
until  after  we  have  delivered  your 
Bessies  to  you.  You  get  the  same 
quality  from  us  whether  you  run  a 
split-flock  test  or  purchase  all  youiL 
chicks  from  us. 

Ask  about  our  advance’  order  dis¬ 
counts.  Many  of  our  customers  are 
ordering  their  Babcock  Bessies  up  to 
a  whole  year  ahead  to  take  advantage 
of  these  discounts. 

Babcock  Leghorns  Win  3  Year- 
Award  at  Central  New  York 
Random  Sample  Test 

Actually  I  don’t  think  this  win 
means  much  and  if  you’ll  write  me  I’ll 
tell  you  why.  I  can  see  no  logic  in 
misleading  you. 

Sincerely 


Eastern  States  Poultry  Winners 


J  Dear  Babcock: 

I _ Please  send  catalog. 

i  I  want  chicks  on  - 

■ 

i 

I 

l  Name - — - 


-195 _ 


|  Address . . . . . 

!  City - — - State — _ — 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  inc. 
Route  3R  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Our  customers  report  getting 
the  quickest  weight  gains  with 
this  superior  meat  strain. 

They  also  note  a  uniformity  of 
growth  and  a  thick,  “barrel¬ 
chested”  development  which 
means  plus  profits  at  market 
time.  Order  these  remarkable 
chicks  for  broilers,  capon- 
ettes,  roasters  or  fryers  nowl^^y 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  APPROVED,  ^ 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Dales! 

STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Winning  entries  in  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  Poultry  Show 
were  exhibited  by  these  poultrymen: 
Best  bird  in  show  —  Silver-laced 
Wyandotte  pullet  by  Wellington 
Wells,  Jr.,  Millis,  Mass.;  best  trio— 
Single-combed  Rhode  Island  Red 
young  birds,  W.  A.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
Middletown,  Conn.;  best  Bantam  — a 
Black  Cochin  hen,  Anne  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.;  best  Ban¬ 
tam  trio  —  White  Cornish,  W.  W. 
Bunnell,  Farmington,  Conn.;  best 
turkey — a  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  old 
tom  by  Cider  Hill  Turkey  Farm, 
Gales  Ferry,  Conn.;  best  waterfowl— 
White  Indian  Runner  old  duck  by 
Allan  Blackhall,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
best  display  of  standard-breds  was  of 
White  Wyandottes  by  Howard  Sills, 
Prospect,  Conn. 

j  In  the  best-of-class  competition,  the 
following  breeders  had-  winners: 
American  —  Silver-laced  Wyandotte 
pullet,  W.  A.  Dickinson,  Middletown, 
Conn.;  Asiastic— Light  Brahma  hen 
by  Townsend  Poultry  Farms,  West- 


field,  Mass.;  English — Cornish  White 
hen,  W.  W.  Bunnell;  Mediterranean 
—  Single-combed  White  Leghorn 
pullet,  Philip  Kronbitter,  Lincoln 
Park,  N.  J. 

Everett  Smith,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 
showed  the  winning  White  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel  and  pullet.  John  Mack, 
Ashburnham,  Mass.,  exhibited  the 
best  Barred  Plymouth  cockerel  and 
old  trio.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  had 
several  top  S.C.R.I.  Reds;  Michael 
Gorski,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  had 
the  best  cock,  and  Arthur  Burke, 
Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.,  the  best  pullet. 
Earl  Shedd,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  had 
most  of  the  New  Hampshire  win¬ 
ners,  and  White  Leghorn  prizes  went 
to  Thomas  Carpenter  of  Altamont, 
N.  Y.,  Nancy  Wright,  and  Philip 
Kronbitter.  Charles  Worthington, 
Somers,  Conn.,  and  Harvey  Worth¬ 
ington,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  won 
many  first  places  in  both  bronze  and 
white  turkey  classes  along  with  Cider 
Hill  Farms,  of  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 
The  best  Empire  Whites  were  shown 
by  Judith  Shedd,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


AUTOMATIC 

POULTRY  WATER  WARMER 

Your  flock  will  average  12  more 
eggs  per  hen  if  water  is  kept 
at  about  50“  with  this  U/L 
and  C.S.A.  approved  automatic 
warmer.  Costs  less  than  an 
egg  a  day  to  use.  $0.45 


POULTRY  TROUGH  WARMER 

Keeps  water  in  a  shallow 
trough  from  freezing  at  10°. 
Made  of  Line-O-Heat  in  rust- 
resistant  wire  coil.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use:  lay  in  trough, 
plug  in.  For  4-0'  trough  $4.45; 
8-10'  trough  $5.95. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERING  FOUNTAIN 

Strengthened  outer  bowl 
makes  best  fount'  even 
better.  Has  provision  for 
no- freeze  protection  to  0°. 

Fountain,  $0.95.  Heater, 

$4.95.  Both,  $11.20. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature 
IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T  HAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 


The  SMITH-GATES  Corp. 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 
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WHEN  BIRDS  ARE  OFF-FEED  WITH  COLDS  FROM  CHRONIC  RESPIRATORY 
DISEASE  (AIR  SAC),  NON-SPECIFIC  ENTERITIS,  BLUE  COMB,  RICKETS 

You  Don’t  Change  Feed! 

PART  OF  THE  SECRET 

Exclusive  Myzon  Formula 
Contains  RQ-14,  Exclusive 
Combination  Developed 
After  Science  Reports:  — 

"Antibiotics  Alone  Are  Not 
Enough  V 


GOES  IN 
DRINKING  WATER 

THUS  SICK  BIRDS  THAT 
WONT  EAT  NOW  DRINK 
THEIR  WAY  TO  FAST 
RECOVERY 

Like  humans  most  birds  stop  eat¬ 
ing  when  sick  and  feverish-looking. 
But  they  don’t  stop  drinking;  they 
usually  drink  more!  That’s  why 
MYZON’S  exclusive  formula  in 
drinking  water  proves  so  effective! 
Sick  birds  drink  and  drink,  quickly 
getting  MYZON’S  wonder-working 
ingredients  they  need  to  fight  these 
diseases,  to  hurry  them  back  to 
higher  egg  production,  to  build 
them  into  sturdier  birds! 


Yes,  amazing  new  MYZON  POULTRY 
BUILDER  —  developed  after  many  months 
of  hard,  patient  research  is  entirely  different 
from  anything  else  you’ve  seen  or  heard 
about!  MYZON  POULTRY  BUILDER  is  more 
than  an  antibiotic  preparation  to  fight  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  For,  wonderful  as  antibiotics  are 
in  over-coming  disease,  other  elements  are 
needed  to  rebuild  health.  From  MYZON  your 
birds  get  necessary  ingredients  to  promote 
better  appetite;  resistance  to  disease;  to  bui'.d 
structure;  to  hurry  growth,  produce 
red-blood  cells;  to  help  prevent  Rickets,  thin- 
sfifll  eggs;  to  improve  feathering  and  often 
hatchability  when  there  are  vitamin  deficien- 
Cles  and  to  get  you  extra  eggs! 


Rigid  tests  (under 
normal  farm  condi¬ 
tions)  prove  MYZON 
does  everything  prom¬ 
ised!  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  Look  for  the 
name  “MYZON”  on 
the  label!  Then  get 
MYZON  POULTRY 
BUILDER  TODAY! 


Although  Individual  Experience  May  Vary,  You 
Must  Be  100%  Satisfied  With  Your  Very  First 
Package  of  MYZON  or  Your  Money  Refunded. 


MYZON  for  CALVES  FIGHTS  OFF  SHIPPING 
FEVER,  PNEUMONIA  (BRONCHITIS) 

Goes  in  Drinking  Water 
You  Don't  Change  Feed 

And  that’s  important!  Because  everybody  knows  that 
calves  often  stop  eating  the  minute  they  get  sick  and 
feverish.  But  they  usually  don’t  stop  DRINKING! 
The  reason  why  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER’S  exclu¬ 
sive,  tested  formula  proves  so  effective  in  fighting 

- -  shipping  fever,  bacterial  pneumonia  (bronchitis). 

Try  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER.  You  can’t  lose,  because  you  must  get 
100%  satisfaction  from  your  very  first  package,  or  your  money  back! 

GETS  CALVES  BACK  “ON  THE  BEAM”  EVEN  AFTER  SEVERE 
ATTACKS  OF  SHIPPING  FEVER,  BACTERIAL  PNEUMONIA 

(BRONCHITIS)  SCOURS. 

Great  new  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER  is  science’s  answer  to  that  tough 
“feeder-cattle  problem”:  —  what  to  do  when  shipping  fever  hits  a  bunch 
of  calves!  ANTIBIOTICS  ALONE  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH!  Thus  MYZON 
combines  vitamins  with  antibiotics  and  high-energy  dextros  to  get 
calves  “going  again”,  putting  on  weight  even  after  bad  attacks  of  ship¬ 
ping  fever,  scours,  diarrhea!  Not  only  does  MYZON  help  stop  these 
dread  diseases  faster,  but  helps  block  their  return  by  building  up  re¬ 
sistance!  Get  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER  TODAY!  At  dealers  everywhere! 

WATCH  OUT  FOR  THESE  DANGER  SIGNS.  .  . 

COLDS,  COUGHING 

The  picture  above  shows  what  can  happen  to  your  calves  — the  first 
symptoms  of  such  serious  respiratory  diseases  as  SHIPPING  FEVER 
BACTERIAL  PNEUMONIA  (BRONCHITIS,  PLEURISY).  Yes,  the 
minute  you  recognize  “runny  nose,”  — the  first  time  you  hear  one  of 
your  calves  cough,  or  notice  that  it’s  having  trouble  breathing,  don’t 
delay  and  have  regrets!  Instead,  get  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER,  the 
tested  new  formula  that  fights  SHIPPING  FEVER,  BACTERIAL 
PNEUMONIA  (BRONCHITIS).  It’s  as  close  to  you  as  your  nearest 
dealer. 

Read  What  Grateful  Users  Says  About  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER 
.  .  .  Last  January,  I  bought  50  head  of  7-month  old  winter  stock  calves,  averaging 
about  400  lbs.  each.  They  began  to  show  the  sign  of  shipping  fever  (running  noses  high 
temperatures,  one  had  107  fever).  So  I  got  some  MYZON  Calf  Builder  and  gave  it  to 
them  in  water  for  5  days  according  to  directions.  They  started  eating  again  I  didn’t 

KARR  Sof Georgetown, ’tEXAS  treatment  really  straightened  them  out.  -  MR.  LEE 

•  ’  •"JhAs  Spring  we  had  been  buying  some  300  to  400  lb.  calves  from  sales  auctions 
around  the  country.  We  had  heard  about  Calf  Builder  preventing  shipping  fever  so  we 
started  drenching  each  one  of  the  calves  before  turning  them  loose  once  we  got  them 
home.  We  have  about  45  head  bought  so  far  and  not  one  of  them  have  been  sick  in 
any  way.  MYZON  has  done  a  real  job  for  us.”  —  BILLY  MILES  of  MOUND  CITY  MO 


Keeps  Egg  Production  Higher  Right 
Through  Damp,  Changing  Fall  Weather. 
Costs  Only  Pennies  a  Bird! 


NOW  GET  EXTRA  EGGS 
EVERY  MONTH  THIS 
SCIENTIFIC  WAY 

For  the  price  of  about  one  egg  a 
bird,  a  month  you  can  stop  these 
costly  laying  slumps. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  every  month  you 
may  be  losing  worthwhile  profits  because  of 
these  LAYING  SLUMPS.  Worse  yet,  you  may 
have  the  mistaken  idea  there’s  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it. 

But  now  you  can  get  those  extra  eggs  that  are 
ordinarily  lost  to  these  diseases  that  often 
accompany  cold,  damp  weather.  Now  you  can 
give  your  birds  the  amazing  new  scientific 
MYZON  FORMULA  they  need  to  help  ward 
off  these  laying  slumps  that  cause  heart¬ 
breaking  losses  — right  in  the  drinking  water, 
without  changing  feed. 

Goes  to  Work  in  Minutes 


Diagram  showing  how  MYZON  fortified  water 
feed  in  the  crop,  stomach,  and 
minutes  8"d  B°eS  d'rect  y  t0  the  intestines  in 


Research  scientists  believe  MYZON’S  exclu¬ 
sive  formulja  goes  to  work  in  minutes!  The 
reason?  MYZON  POULTRY  BUILDER  is 
carried  by  the  drinking  water  (rather  than 
feed).  Thus  most  MYZON  by-passes  the  feed 
m  the  stomach,  crop,  gizzard,  to  go  direct  to 


lromrGStinal  tr?ct  where  H  is  absorbed  and 
p  omptly  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body' 
No  wonder  then  MYZON  works  so  fast  -  so 
quickly  wards  off  the  diseases  listed  above. 

Now  Scientists  Say  That 
Many  Laying  Slumps  Are  Due 
to  Chronic  Respiratory  Disease 

that  often  accompany  changing 
weather  conditions.  For  only  a  few 
cents  a  month  per  bird  you  can  help 
get  those  many  extra  eggs  that  are 
lost  to  Colds  due  to  Chronic  Respira- 
toiy  Disease,  Non-Specifie  Enteritis, 
Blue  Comb. 

MYZON  POULTRY  BUILDER 
Helps  Prevent  and  Treat 

Colds  due  to  Chronic  Respiratory 
Diseases  (Air  Sac)  Rickets,  Non 
Specific  Enteritis,  Blue  Comb,  Bone 
Weakness,  Thin  shelled  eggs,  Poor 
Feathering,  Scaly  Skins,  Anemia, 
when  there  are  vitamin  deficiencies. 

EGG  PRODUCTION  JUMPS  FROM  8  TO 
90  PER  DAY 

“When  X  started  using  MYZON  last  Fall  my 
pullets  had  awful  colds  and  were  just  laying 
8  eggs  a  day.  I  got  MYZON  and  treated  fos¬ 
sick  birds  and  it  sure  did  the  job  in  a  hurry. 
Before  long  they  were  better  and  laying 
from  75  to  90  eggs  a  day.”  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bell  —  Bowen,  Illinois. 

MYZON  STOPPED  THE  COLDS  .  .  .  SOON 
GETTING  120  EGGS  FROM  150  HENS 

“I  started  feeding  MYZON  when  my  birds  had 
caught  cold  and  gone  way  down  in  produc¬ 
tion.  MYZON  Poultry  Builder  stopped  the 
colds  and  we  were  soon  getting  120  eggs 
from  our  150  hens.  Since  then  I  have  been 
using  it  all  the  time  and  have  found  that 
the  hens  stay  healthy  and  I  don’t  have  the 
problems  I  had  in  past  years.”  Carl  Nietne- 
stein  —  Emerald,  Nebraska. 


GST 

MYZON 

Poultry 
Builder 

At  Better  Feed  Dealers,  Hatcheries  and 
Drug  Stores  Everywhere. 


MYZON,  Inc.,  Dept.  7,  3129  West  47th  St.,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 
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300,000 

WIRTHMORE-FED 

BROILERS 

Pay  Off  for  Ivan  Roy 


Five  years  ago,  Ivan 
switched  from  another  feed 
Wirthmore.  Today,  20  flocks  and 
300,000  birds  later,  Ivan  has 
proved  to  himself  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  good  management  and 
Wirthmore’s  top  quality  feeds 
pays  off  in  better  profits. 

He  knows  that  Wirthmore  re¬ 
search  gives  him  constantly  better 
feeding  results  —  proved  by  his 
most  recent  16,000  bird  lot  at  3.79 
lbs.  average  weight  and  2.59 
conversion. 

He  knows  that  Wirthmore  serv¬ 
ice  can  help  him  get  healthy  flocks 
and  save  labor  —  proved  by  liva¬ 
bility  averaging  better  than  98% 
on  his  last  4  flocks  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  his  Wirthmore  bulk  feed 
delivery  service. 

Throughout  the  entire  North¬ 
east,  poultrymen  who  use  Wirfch- 
more  feeds  and  take  advantage  of 
Wirthmore  service  are  getting 
results  like  Ivan  Roy’s. 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 


ROY  QUICK  FACTS 

16,000  birds  housed  ... 
fed  Wirthmore  Hi-Ener-G 
Nicarb  . . .  uses  bulk  feed 
from  4 -compartment  bin 
holding  1 8  tons... box  car¬ 
rier  and  hanging  feeders 
. . .  feeding  done  almost 
entirely  by  Mrs.  Roy  and 
her  72-year-old  father. 


Wirthmore  Feeds 


525  Washington  Street 
Maiden  48,  Mass. 


COMBUSTION 

Q  FURNACES  Q  BOILERS 

BURNS  ANY  WOOD  OR  COAL.  CHECK  { 
ABOVE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  6  C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


IRRIGATES 


’amps  3,000  GI'H:  450  GPH  SO  high. 

800  GPH  from  2.5'  well.  Use  Vs  to  %  1 
motor.  Coupling  included  free  1  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won't  rust  or  clog! ........  ,^S7.9t> 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
rom  25'  well.  114"  inlet;  1'  out- 
S12  95  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don  t  delay — 
id  For  yours  today !  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE, 
IB  AW  CO  PUMPS  ,  BelleMead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


3  for 
price. 


I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. ' 
guarantee  editorial  page.  •"  •  • 
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At  the  1956  NEPPCO  Exposition 

Broiler  integration ,  pro  and  con...  purebred 
or  hybrid  chickens ...  too  many  turkeys? 


Full  Color  —  Wall  Size  International 

WORLD  MAP 

It's  wall  size!  33  inches  x  50  inches.  Heavy'  duty  dur¬ 
able  stock  in  8  full  colors  with  clear  type  to  instantly 
identify  anj  corner  of  the  globe.  All  in  pre-  A 
cision  detail.  Smart  as  a  mural.  Educational  for  > 
children’s  rooms,  den.  office,  civic,  schools,  etc.  y  I 
Order  Direct  today.  Send  $1.00  each  prepaid  or 
$2.75.  Same  large  map  of  U.S.A.  Same 
Guaranteed. 

TERRY  ELLIOTT  CO.,  Dept.  MP-77 
EAST  44th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


★  TIRES  ★ 

—  ALL  SIZES  — 

First  line,  two  year  Road  Hazard 
Guarantee.  50%  off.  Free  Catalog. 

AMERICAN  TIRE  COMPANY 
400  Boulevard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HE  5,000  or  so  northeast 
poultry  folks  who  attended 
the  annual  meeting  and 
exposition  of  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council 
at  Syracuse  early  this 
month  had  plenty  to  see, 
hear  and  do  during  the  three-day 
program.  Some  160  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations  had  exhibits,  there  were 
26  sample  displays  of  chickens  plus 
two  of  turkeys,  there  was  an  egg- 
quality  clinic,  several  special  break¬ 
fasts  and  banquets  went  on,  and 
poultrymen  gave  informative  talks. 
Strains  and  crosses  appearing  under 
trade  names  for  both  chickens  and 
turkeys  were  as  impressive  as  they 
were  bewildering.  Many  significant 
feeding  displays  were  presented,  but 
one  on  feeding  hormones  to  meat 
birds,  rather  than  injecting  them, 
was  special.  Rutgers  University 
showed  an  entirely  synthetic  ration, 
the  first  on  which  layers  have  pro¬ 
duced  eggs  without  any  let-up.  Auto¬ 
matic  feeders  and  waterers  attracted 
attention  with  egg  washers  and  grad¬ 
ers.  There  was  a  full-scale  model  of 
a  litter  remover.  Emphasis  was  given 
egg-room  coolers  and  humidifiers; 


“Poultry  Woman  of  the  Year” 
Andrew  Danish ,  Troy ,  N.  Y.,  crowned 
Mrs.  Lillian  Taylor,  Easton,  Md.,  as 
1956’s  outstanding  northeast  poultry 
woman  at  recent  NEPPCO  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

one  humidifier-cooler  of  three- 
quarter  horsepower  size  was  listed 
at  $395. 

Andrew  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  his 
welcoming  address  foresaw  that  “the 
farming  of  the  future  will  be  under 
the  guidance  and  control  of  big  busi¬ 
ness.”  He  did  not  regard  this  as 
desirable,  however,  thinking  of  it  in¬ 
stead  as  a  possible  outcome  in  the 
“four-way  struggle  in  agriculture  for 
control  of  production.”  The  Federal 
Government,  organized  labor,  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  farmers  were  contenders  he 
cited.  The  family  farm  and  small 
business  were  “vital  ingredients  of 
the  American  way  of  life”,  he  de¬ 
clared,  adding  that  there  was  more 
to  life  than  “a  drive  for  easy  dollars 
and  push-button  ease.”  Urging  poul¬ 
trymen  to  hold  on  to  their  freedom 
and  incentive,  he  cautioned  that 
broiler  financing  and  vertical  inte¬ 
gration  of  egg  as  well  as  broiler 
operations  were  danger  signs. 

Two  Sides  to  Broiler  Issue 

J.  Frank  Gordy,  Selby ville,  Del., 
moderated  the  broiler  integration 
panel  in  which  Blanton  Smith  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  said  that  vertical 
integration,  i.  e.,  that  in  which  a 
single  company  controls  business 
from  breeding  through  processing 
and  selling,  came  as  a  result  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  In  the  Southeast,  Blanton 
said,  processors  go  into  hatching  in 
order  to  assure  a  supply  of  birds; 
some  processors  grow  25  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  birds  they  process,  he 
said.  Large  contractors  have  put  in 
feed  mills,  he  reported.  But,  overall, 
he  indicated  approval;  the  system,  in 


which  virtually  no  farmer  ever  owns 
the  birds  he  grows,  was  “quite  satis¬ 
factory  to  growers  generally.”  Never¬ 
theless,  Blanton  declared,  “most  of 
the  time,  processors  make  more 
money  during  periods  of  low  prices.” 
In  regard  to  contract  and  integrated 
egg  arrangements,  Blanton  thought 
poultrymen  would  go  into  marketing 
agencies  instead;  “producing  and  sell¬ 
ing  high  quality  eggs  are  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  businesses”,  he  said. 

Russell  Sturtevant  of  Halifax, 
Mass.,  gave  these  advantages  of  inte¬ 
grated  broiler  operations:  (1)  they 
produce  birds  more  cheaply  for  con¬ 
sumers;  (2)  they  produce  better 
quality  birds  because  they  incorpor¬ 
ate  “new  ideas”;  (3)  the  grower  does 
not  gamble;  (4)  they  eliminate  hid¬ 
den  costs  of  salesmanship;  (5)  be¬ 
cause  of  large  size,  they  make  more 
jobs;  and  (6)  they  are  more  “effi¬ 
cient”,  a  term  which  Sturtevant  said 
may  join  the  ranks  of  curse  words. 
For  disadvantages,  he  saw  these: 
(1)  they  force  independent  men  out 
of  private  enterprise;  (2)  they  are 
a  “cancer”  on  freedom  of  the  poultry 
industry;  (3)  they  require  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  capital;  (4)  they 
have  caused  a  decrease  in  number  of 
poultry  students  at  agricultural 
colleges — the  poultry  industry  is  a 
place  now  where  it  is  almost  “im¬ 
possible  to  start  small  and  grow  big”; 
(5)  they  are  easy  to  expand,  hard  to 
shrink;  and  (6)  they  eliminate  the 
independent  hatcheries  and  feed 
men — brand-name  feeds  may  be  on 
the  “outside  looking  in”,  Sturtevant 
said.  In  toto  he  disapproved  vertical 
integration,  saying  that  in  established 
areas  cooperative  integration — where 
intei-ested  parties  agree  to  accept  risk 
of  loss  on  a  given  number  of  birds 
per  week — is  much  superior.  “The 
grower  has  a  more  important  place 
in  it”,  he  said,  “and  any  number  of 
groups  can  get  together.”  In  his 
Massachusetts  region,  he  reported, 
two  or  three  such  cooperatives  are 
“very  sound.”  In  virgin  poultry  areas, 
Sturtevant  was  sorry  to  foresee  new 
broiler  operations  coming'  under  ver¬ 
tical  integration  plans,  which,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  lead  to  “elimination  of  the 
independent  poultryman  who  has 
done  so  much  to  make  the  poultry 
industry  what  it  is  today.” 

Charles  Williams  of  Bridgeville, 
Del.,  saw  integration  “not  so  terri¬ 
bly  different”,  but  “merely  a  method 
of  doing  the  same  business  in  a 
different  manner.”  He  said  that  Del- 
marva  does  not  have  any  completely 
integrated  operations,  but  that  there 
are  rumors  of  at  least  one  coming. 
“Certainly  the  grower  has  not  been 
a  captive,”  Smith  said;  “this  past 
year  he  has  been  the  boss.”  Some 
growers  make  money  when  broilers 
are  18  cents  a  pound,  he  declared. 
In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Blan¬ 
ton  reported  that  a  southeastern 
grower  reecntly  produced  a  22,000- 
bird  batch  of  3.35-pound  broilers  for 
14.6  cents  per  pound;  feed  conver¬ 
sion,  he  said,  was  about  one  for  2.5. 

Biggest  Crop  of  Turkeys  for  1956 

USDA’s  Hermon  Miller  talked 
about  turkeys.  Production  this  year, 
he  said,  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before;  76  million  birds  is  the  sum 
of  the  crop,  150  million  pounds 
greater  than  in  1955.  Miller  cau¬ 
tioned  about  getting  into  an  extreme 
two-year  price  cycle  with  “wild  gy¬ 
rations”,  recommending  that  growers 
stabilize  production.  He  urged  them 
to  read  government  statistics;  USDA 
he  said,  will  send  them  on  request. 
He  cautioned  that  the  turkey  buying' 
started  this  year  by  USDA  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7  was  “not  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  which  producers  should  look 
forward  to.”  Francis  Bird,  Rockville, 
Conn.,  reported  the  crumbles-pellets 
system  of  feeding  turkeys  was  most 
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economical.  Supplementary  fat  in 
turkey  rations  should  bring  im¬ 
provement  in  growth  and  feed  effi¬ 
ciency,  he  said. 

In  the  panel  discussion  on  pure- 
breds  vs.  hybrids,  E.  E.  Schnetzler, 
Sycamore,  Ill.,  gave  the  background 
of  hybrid  breeding  operations,  and 
O.  J.  Osheim  told  how  it  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  hybrid  corn  principles. 
Osheim’s  chief  argument  against 
purebred  strain  crosses,  viz.  that 
they  are  subject  to  greater  “genetic 
drift”  than  hybrids,  was  opposed 
from  the  floor.  Hobart  Creighton, 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  declared  that  because 
“purebreds  are  not  the  answer  if 
you  are  looking  for  best  performance, 
we  have  decided  on  strain  crosses.” 
He  said  these  give  10  per  cent  more 
eggs  than  purebred  parents  and  that 
they  have  the  hybrid  vigor  that  hy¬ 
bridizers  must  try  to  get  “the  hard 
way.”  Strain  crosses,  Creighton  said, 
have  given  improvement  in  hatcha- 
bility,  chick  livability  and  early  ma¬ 
turity;  but  egg  and  body  weight  and 
shell  quality  are  about  the  same.  Mr. 
Creighton  concluded  that,  although 
purebreds  and  purebred  strains  are 
essential,  “there  will  be  a  trend  to 
fewer  breeders.”  “The  business  is 
highly  competitive”,  he  said,  “and 
it  is  going  to  stay  that  way.”  J.  J. 
Warren,  Jr.,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass., 
admitted  that  “purebreds  do  not  lay 
as  many  eggs  as  crossbreds”  but  are 
much  better  in  feed  efficiency.  He 
said  purebreds  usually  beat  hybrids 
or  crossbreds  when  egg  prices  are 
low.  With  eggs  at  35  cents  a  dozen, 
he  reported,  the  purebred  hen  will 
make  25  cents  more  per  year  than 
the  cross;  when  eggs  are  at  50  cents, 
he  thought  the  cross  would  come  out 
five  or  10  cents  better.  Mr.  Warren 
declared  that  hybrid  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  developed  new  sales  methods — 
“they  caught  the  purebred  breeder 
flat-footed” — rather  than  new  breed¬ 
ing  methods.  He  said  hybrid  chicks 
do  not  perform  so  well  in  random 
sample  tests.  The  best  purebreds 
were  torn  down  by  inbreeding,  he 
indicated,  then,  built  back  up  just 
to  get  heterosis.  He  predicted  that 
hybrid  breeders  would  encounter  im¬ 
proved  sales  methods  by  purebred 
breeders.  The  NEPPCO  hen-of-the- 
year  at  the  Exposition  was  a  J.  J. 
Warren  Barred  Rock-R.  I.  Red  cross; 
she  laid  342  eggs  in  this  year’s 
Connecticut  standard  test  and,  with 
some  consideration  given  additional¬ 
ly  to  the  pen  she  came  from,  to  her 
eggs’  size,  to  her  health,  vigor  and 
condition,  she  was  selected  as  the 
outstanding  laying  bird  of  the  year. 


Runner-up  was  a  White  Leghorn 
bird  from  Honegger  Farms,  Forrest, 
Ill.,  champion  pen  of  the  year;  these 
13  birds  laid  3,695  eggs  in  50  weeks, 
an  average  of  284  eggs  apiece. 

Poultry  Awards 

Lee  Kaltenbach,  18,  Wellsboro,  Pa., 
was  chosen  poultry  boy  of  the  year; 
this  year  he  raised  4,000  layers  and 
1,500  broilers.  His  poulti'y  work  has 
grossed  him  $10,000. 

Grand  champion  entry  in  the  egg- 
to-chick  show  was  of  White  Leghorns 
from  Burling’s  Hatchery,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Other  winners  were:  R.  I.  Reds  — 
Webster  Poultry  Farm,  Auburn,  N. 
Y.;  New  Hampshires — Christie  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  H.;  White 
Rocks  —  Burling’s  Hatchery;  Inbred 
Crosses  —  Metz  Hatchery,  Bellville, 
Pa.,  with  DeKalb  101’s  broiler  cross¬ 
es  —  Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown, 
N.  J.,  with  a  Linn  Cornish  x  Arbor 
Acres  cross;  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  had  the  best  miscellaneous 
entry. 

Grand  champion  turkey  in  the 
ready-to-cook  show  was  an  18-pound 
Broad-Breasted  Bronze  tom  from 
John  Enders,  Cranbury,  N.  J.  Win¬ 
ners  in  other  turkey  classes  were: 
broiler-fryers  —  Pinehaven  Farms, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  with  a  Thomp¬ 
son  Large-Strain  Broadwhite;  large 
hens — Gozzi  Farms,  Guilford,  Conn., 
with  a  Guilford  White;  small  tom — 
John  Enders;  and  small  hen — Neu¬ 
mann’s  Turkey  Farm,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  with  a  Broad-Breasted  Small 
White. 

Winners  in  the  ready-to-cook  chick¬ 
en  classes  were:  roasters — Russell 
Sturtevant,  Halifax,  Mass.,  with  a 
Coi’nish  Meatmaker;  broiler-fryer — 
Luciani’s  Brookside  Farm,  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn.,  with  a  Rock-Cornish 
cross  that  was  grand  champion  chick¬ 
en  entry;  and  squab  broilers — Coq 
D’or  Farm,  Hyattstown,  Md. 

Officers  chosen  by  the  NEPPCO 
board  of  directors  for  1956-57  were: 
Harold  Klahold,  Preston,  Md.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Ernest  Smith,  Jr.,  Kenton,  Del., 
1st  vice-pres.;  Ralph  Hunt,  Lincoln- 
ville,  Me.,  2nd  vice-pres.;  Warren 
Hawley  III,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  3rd  vice- 
pres.;  Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax, 
Mass.,  secy.;  and  James  Weisel,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J.,  treas.  Retiring  president 
Andrew  Danish  was  named  director- 
at-large.  j.  N  B. 


The  people  never  give  up  their 
liberties  but  under  some  delusion. 
—  Edmund  Burke,  Speech  at  County 
Meeting. 


D.  H.  Horton 

Daniel  Hart  Horton,  head  of  the 
poultry  husbandry  department  at 
Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  died  while  on  vaca¬ 
tion  late  this  past  Summer.  He  was 
60  years  old. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Horton  received  his  agricult¬ 
ural  training  at  the  Connecticut 
College  of  Agriculture.  From  1921 
to  1924  he  taught  poultry  husbandry 
and  science  at  the  Vermont  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  in  Randolph.  There¬ 
after  until  his  death  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Farmingdale  Insti¬ 
tute  as  poultry  instructor  and  super¬ 
visor  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Laying  Tests. 
His  influence  as  a  teacher  and  guide 
of  students  was  far-reaching  and 
beneficial. 

D.  H.  Horton  was  a  true  champion 
of  the  standard  egg  laying  test.  He 
believed  in  its  value  and  argued 
convincingly  for  its  continuation. 
One  of  his  last  writings  was  a  per¬ 
ceptive  discussion  of  the  place  of 
standard  tests  in  modern  poultry 
breeding.  An  able  and  engaging 
writer,  Professor  Horton  published 
many  editions  of  “Problems  of  the 
Poultrymen.”  He  wrote  articles  for 
farm  and  poultry  journals  and  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

Surviving  are  Mrs.  Horton  and  a 
daughter. 

October  20,  1956 
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...  to  produce  premium  quality  Caponettes  with  the 
uniform  finish  that  commands  premium  prices. 

(Send  for  FREE  Capette  Booklet) 

ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Product  of  Wick  &  Fry  Laboratories ,  Cumberland,  Indiana 


ONLY 

7* 

per  chick 
for  3000 
or  more ! 


HUBBARD'S 

BARRED  CROSS 
COCKERELS 

SAVE  MONEY— get  high- 

est  quality  chicks  at  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  price  1  Real  profit 
makers — excellent  for  broil¬ 
ers,  heavy  roasters,  capons. 
High  livability,  vigor,  supe¬ 
rior  feed  conversion.  Finish 
well  for  holiday  market.  30- 
day  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ORDER  TODAY! 


7'M  5S* 

for  1000  to  3000 
!M  IVIED  I  ATE 
DELIVERY 
POSTPAID 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Phone  Walpole  78,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BUY  A  SKARIE  "CHAIN  LIGHTNINGN 
4  HP  18"  Capacity 


CHAIN  SAW 

Use  it  yourself  &  to  sell 
others.  Outstanding  per¬ 
formance  and  low  price 
make  sales  result  auto-  Less  Big 

ma,icai|v!  Dealer  Discount 

Write  Now  For  Details  and  Literature 

SKARIE,  inc. 

707  N.  Howard  St.,  Balto.  1,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  $7.95  —  !00  C.  O.  D. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Also  3- 
weck-old  Chicks  25  cents  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BELLEFONTE  70,  PENNA. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  All  Heavies  $7.00  per  100;  $!3 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  at  once. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY,  Dept.  R,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

PEAFOWL.  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 
Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  4.50 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 


OHLS 


I 


ilk  a 

TOP  PROFIT  MAKER 

WHITE  ROCKS 

We  are  hatching  White  Rock 
chicks  from  first  generation 

PILCH  BREEDING  STOCK 

which  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  called  the  Nation’s  top 
profit  maker  through  consist¬ 
ent  winnings  of  major  tests. 

Try  a  flock  and  see  why  this 
strain  achieves  Highest  Prof¬ 
it  Performance  in  production 
and  Broiler  tests. 

We  are  also  hatching  Silver 
Barred  Crosses  and  White 
Leghorns  from  leading 
strains. 


TO  P  lneG5oIn  breedeb 

At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test.  New  low 
prices.  Write  for  free  bulle¬ 
tins,  price  list,  catalog. 
BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 
OUR  41st  YEAR 

130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.30-IYI,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  Ht-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 


You  Can't  Beat  ^ 

NATURE  „ 

Why  Sacrifice  Yearftngs? 


Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Produce  more  large,  hard  shell  eggs  economically. 
Whether  you  raise  50  or  50,000  chicks,  be  sure  to 
write  for  free  bulletin.  Sine,  RN7,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  3,000  Early  May 
hatched.  All  pullets  hatched  from  my 
own  stock.  Raised  on  Free  range.  Layers 
of  pure  white  eggs.  All  Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Now  is  best  time  to  acquire  breeders  for  Sprin 
lay>ng  season.  LOU  CLEAVER. 

RIVERSIDE  PILGRIM  GOOSE  FARM,  AFTON,  N.Y 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  QUOTED  on  Watches,  appliances 
Radios,  Tools,  Toys,  Almost  Everything.  Send  List 
Modern  Purchasing,  406  Vrooman,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


BARN  CALCITE 

could  have  prevented  this  accident 


A  thin  coating  of  low-cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn 
Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn  floor  helps  protect  against 
costly  animal  injuries  caused  by  slipping.  Sure  footing 
also  removes  a  major  cause  of  nervous,  jittery  cows. 
Remember  —  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 

•  protects  livestock  against  injury 
and  also 

•  contributes  to  good  dairy  "housekeeping1* 
and  also 

•  increases  fertilizer  value  of  manure 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  N.I. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


WER 

TRACTOR  DRIVEN 
GENERATOR 

“TAKES  OVER" 

Bulk  milk  handling  systems  de¬ 
mand  dependable  protection  against 
high  line  power  failure.  With  a 
WINPOWER  tractor  driven  gener¬ 
ator  you  don’t  have  to  buy  an  extra 
engine  to  "stand  by.”  Let  your  tractor 
be  your  assurance  against  costly  power 
failures.  The  WINPOWER  tractor 
driven  generator  means  trouble  free 
service  for  a  lifetime.  Low  cost  in¬ 
surance  against  milk  spoilage. 
‘LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


^ Power 

NEWTON,  IOWA 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Codings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT.  W,  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  m  P,  WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 
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CRAINE 

SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  1026  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO-ofimUne. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH 

P.  O.  Box  464  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


POST YOUR  LAND 

1 2"x 1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50  $7;  '00 1  $12.  Linen: 

25,  $12.  Name  and  address  $2  extra.  BRAYER  PRESS, 
DEPT.  N.  Y.,  51  LENOX  ST..  ROCHESTER  II,  N.  Y. 


Referring  to  your  letter  of  July 
13,  1956,  regarding  the  Vitasafe  Cor¬ 
poration,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  trouble  in  getting  my  account 
against  the  corporation  adjusted  cor¬ 
rectly,  since  they  completely  ignored 
all  correspondence  and  do  not  do 
business  in  an  honest  way.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  cooperation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  am  not  a  farmer  nor  ever  had 
a  farm,  just  a  city  dirt  gardener, 
but  love  nature  and  grow  beautiful 
flowers,  so  just  happened  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  your  paper  at  one  of  our 
flower  shows  held  in  Chicago  many 
years  ago,  in  fact  before  the  war, 
but  it  just  interests  me  to  read  your 
farm  news,  and  the  way  you  do  busi¬ 
ness.  w-  E>  B- 

Illinois 


I  recall  seeing  a  reference  in  your 
column  about  Toys  of  the  World 
Club,  which  stated  the  club  was  in 
financial  difficulties,  but  might  try 
to  make  adjustments  with  members. 
I  have  written  about  my  son’s  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  letter  has  been  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Out  of  Business.'’ 
Will  you  advise  what  would  be  the 
next  move?  J-  m.  k. 

New  York 

One  can  only  await  the  turn  of 
events.  We  see  little  hope  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  the  latest  report  is  that 
Alastair  Kyle  and  Clinton  Gardner, 
listed  as  officers  in  the  Toys  of  thlie 
World  Corp.,  113  E.  35th  St.,  New 
York,  have  been  indicted  by  a  fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury,  charged  with  mail 
fraud.  They  are  alleged  to  have 
solicited  orders  when  the  business 
was  hopelessly  insolvent. 


Two  men,  one  named  Harry  Write, 
the  other  named  Charles  Bailey, 
came  to  my  home  and  asked  about 
cleaning  my  septic  tank.  I  asked  what 
they  would  charge,  and  they  said  3c 
a  pound  for  the  solids.  I  said  “I 
don’t  know  anything  about  that,  how 
do  they  run”  and  was  told  that 
some  of  them  ran  to  1,000  lbs.  I 
thought  that  would  be  about  $30  and 
since  I  was  willing  to  pay  that,  or 
a  little  more,  I  let  them  clean  it. 
When  they  were  finished  they 
charged  $84.  Anyone  knows  this  is 
a  ridiculous  price  but  I  thought  I 
would  have  to  pay  it  so  I  did.  I  asked 
them  where  they  were  from,  and 
they  said  in  town.  I  later  found  they 
stayed  in  the  Trailer  camp.  The 
State  trooper  told  me  that  a  neigh¬ 
bor  paid  them  $390  and  $100  was 
returned  when  they  were  arrested. 
I  doubt  if  this  will  deter  them  as 
they  will  just  move  into  another  sec¬ 
tion  and  do  the  same  thing. 

New  York  h.  m.  c. 

This  needs  no  comment.  Be  sure 
you  know  the  traveling  workers.  Ask 
for  references  before  you  agree  to 
have  work  done.  H.M.C.  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  that  it  did  not  cost  more, 
other  reports  are  closer  to  the  figure 
spent  by  the  neighbor. 


June  1955  two  of  our  children  were 
involved  in  an  automobile  accident. 
They  were  slightly  injured  and  re¬ 
ceived  emergency  hospital  care,  for 
which  the  company  agreed  to  pay 
if  we  signed  a  release.  We  did  so, 
but  six  months  have  passed  and  they 
have  not  paid.  The  amount  does  not 
bother  me,  but  they  advertise 
promptness  in  paying  claims  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  live 
up  to  the  claim.  Can  you  prod  them9 
Pennsylvania  a.  a.  g. 


Have  you  any  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  Automatic  Sales 
Company,  a  St.  Louis  company.  They 
advertised  for  men  to  handle  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  blades  for  part  time 
work.  They  asked  $1,498.50  cash  for 
inventory.  This  may  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  and  then  again  it  may  not. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
information  concerning  this  outfit 
nor  if  they  have  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  Gillette  people. 
You  have  such  a  great  source  of  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  such  things 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
what  you  know  about  these  people. 
N.  Y.  m.  j.  w. 

Investigation  showed  that  Auto¬ 
matic  Sales  Company  had  no  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Gillette  people  to  use 
their  trade  name  in  advertising  vend¬ 
ing  machines;  that  they  did  not  sell 
to  the  concern,  but  they  might  be 
getting  the  Gillette  blades  from  out¬ 
side  distributors.  Gillette  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  plan  and  requested 
newspapers  to  refrain  from  accept¬ 
ing  advertisements  where  their 
trade  name  was  included.  Gillette 
filed  a  suit  against  the  company  in 
a  St.  Louis  Federal  Court.  A  decree 
was  handed  down  prohibiting  the 
Automatic  Sales  Company,  Inc.,  from 
using  Gillette  trade  marks  or  trade 
names  in  any  way  in  the  sale  of 
vending  machines  to  dispense  razor 
blades.  The  companies  involved 
were  Automatic  Sales  Company,  Inc., 
and  Pen-Vend  Corporation. 

James  W.  Owen,  of  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  advertised  under  his  own  name; 
also  as  Ov/ens  Nurseries  and  Green¬ 
house,  Marie  Kruse  Enterprises, 
Marie  Kruse  Nurseries,  Kruse  House 
of  Wesley.  Customers  reported  that 
stock  was  poor  grade— many  plants 
were  dead  and  dying  when  received; 
many  were  misrepresented  and  re¬ 
funds  delayed  and  many  never  made. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  defrauding  custo¬ 
mers  by  misrepresenting  shrubs, 
flowers  and  trees,  and  by  sending  in¬ 
ferior  plants.  His  lawyer  appealed 
the  case,  but  the  advertising  con¬ 
tinued.  In  the  latest  record  Owens 
now  announced  that  he  is  requesting 
a  25  per  cent  composition  settlement 
with  creditors  and  approximately  75 
per  cent  have  agreed  to  go  along 
with  him.  He  claims  this  is  part  of 
a  plan  to  get  additional  capital  into 
the  business.  His  obligations  are 
said  to  be  between  $180,000  and 
$200,000  and  there  is  very  little  pos¬ 
sibility  of  creditors  being  paid  in 
full.  He  plans  to  continue  business 
under  the  name  House  of  Wesley. 

A  new  Jersey  stockbroker  is  under 
indictment  on  14  charges  of  defraud¬ 
ing  50,000  customers  of  $15,000,000. 
in  stock  deals  since  1951.  Another  36 
count  indictment  charges  him  with 
“mail  fraud  and  conspiracy,”  involv¬ 
ing  $900,000  worth  of  debentures  and 
unsecured  stock  in  the  Alaska  Tele¬ 
phone  Corporation  of  Seattle.  A  new 
indictment  contains  seven  counts  of 
mail  fraud  and  seven  counts  charg¬ 
ing  violation  of  the  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Act.  He  is  said  to  have  used 
high  pressure  methods  in  stock  sell¬ 
ing,  and  made  false  representations 
as  to  the  condition  of  a  company  and 
its  prospects.  The  stock  broker  is 
said  to  have  purchased  250,000 
shares  of  uranium  stock  at  one 
penny  a  share  and  told  customers  it 
was  a  sure  thing  and  was  going  to 
$20.00  a  share.  If  convicted  of  this 
“high  pressure  uranium  deal”  his 
penalty  could  be  70  years  in  prison 
and  a  high  fine. 


DANC0W  HERD  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

Information  concerning  cur  emergency  service,  feed 
consumption  analysis,  milk  testing  program  vacation 
service,  individual  cow  plates  or  daily  dairy,  will  be 
mailed  upon  request.  Specify  interest 

DANCOW,  FIDELITY  BLDG,,  CHESTER,  PA. 


A  year  later  the  claim  was  finally 

settled.  Others  involved  in  the  same  [All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
accident  still  await  settlement.  De-  Department  must  be  signed  with 
lay  does  not  encourage  patronage  of  writer’s  full  name  and  address 
any  concern.  given.] 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Plight  of  District  No.  6 

(Continued  from  Page  645) 

citizens  of  the  town  from  large  fi- 
nanical  property  losses. 

The  town  of  Canaan  had  a  group 
of  men  who  were  attempting  to  plan 
for  zoning.  These  men  had  to  have 
the  courage  to  present  new  ideas  and 
the  perseverance  to  do  the  hard 
amount  of  work,  all  of  which  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  their  spare  time. 
However,  when  money  was  needed 
for  a  town  map — $300,  there  was  no 
money  available  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  probably  a  number  of 
towns  without  the  money  necessary 
to  protect  themselves;  yet  there  is  a 
solution.  Nearly  everyone  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  Red  Cross  even  though 
the  chance  that  the  individual  will 
benefit  from  his  contribution  is 
small,  but  we  want  to  help  our  fellow- 
men.  Anyone  who  wants  to  help  him¬ 
self,  his  neighbor  and  his  town  can 
make  out  a  check  to  the  town 
supervisor  marked  “For  expert  town 
planning.”  There  need  be  no  limit 
to  the  contribution;  little  or  large,  it 
will  help.  Canaan  has  a  population 
of  about  1,400.  If  everyone  con¬ 
tributed  $1.00,  we  could  hire  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  come  in  from  outside  and  get 
us  off  to  a  financially  sound  start. 

School  District  No.  6  of  Canaan, 
N.  Y.  has  its  special  problems  as 
cited  above  and*  other  towns  have 
their  special  problems.  The  Thru¬ 
way  Authority  operates  as  a  private 
corporation  and  it  seems  to  Mr. 
Drumm  and  me  that  the  Thruway 
should  be  taxed.  This,  however,  pre¬ 
sents  special  problems.  It  cannot  be 
taxed  by  length  or  width  or  by  prop¬ 
erty  evaluation  at  the  time  the  land 
is  purchased.  If  this  were  done,  some 
towns  between  interchanges  would 
have  a  bonanza  while  towns  with 
interchanges,  and  enormous  expan¬ 
sion  created  thereby,  would  not 
have  enough.  The  two  objectives 
which  a  tax  on  the  Thruway  should 
achieve  are  compensation  for  tax¬ 
able  land  taken  from  a  community 
and  taxation  relief  for  education  in 
pi’oportion  to  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated  in  any  given  com¬ 
munity  at  any  given  time.  This  lat¬ 
ter  problem  is  the  more  important 
because  Thruways,  like  railroads, 
change  and  shift  the  population 
wherever  they  are  created.  People 
think  nothing  of  commuting  to  work 
40  miles  on  a  Thruway.  Any  area 
five  miles  from  an  interchange  is 
going  to  be  affected  by  a  population 
shift,  which  may  be  an  industrial  or 
housing  change  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  area.  Some  means  of 
taxing  the  Thruway  in  proportion  to 
these  changes  should  be  worked  out. 
Where  the  population  of  the  inter¬ 
change  area  rises,  the  Thruway  in¬ 
come  will  also  rise. 

The  taxpayers  must  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  themselves  if  they  are  to  be 
helped.  They  cannot  expect  some¬ 
one  else  to  take  their  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  except  the  real  estate  or 
industrial  speculators  who  will  eat 
them.  The  plight  of  School  District 
No.  6  will  receive  sympathy  from 
those  districts  which  have  suffered 
already  and  are  suffering  through 
change.  There  will  therefore  be  many 
people  watching  to  see  how  well  Flat- 
brook  plays  its  part  in  this  contest. 

Elizabeth  Hadley  Hunt 

Subscribers'  Exchange 


BIG  dairy  farm  offers  a  steady  job  to  a  re¬ 
liable  married  machine  milker  or  stripper. 
$200  per  month  and  free  milk,  electricity  and 
nice  home.  Two  workers  in  family  preferred. 
Write  or  call  Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm,  Mont- 
gomery,  N.  Y.  Tel.  5-1091. _ 

THE  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  nationally  known 
philanthropy,  invites  young  men  interested 
in  trying  out  as  dog  guide  instructors  to 


people  achieve  independence  required.  Previ 


might  prove  highly  desirable.  Salary  an 
other  benefits  are  attractive.  Address  Th 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


LANDSCAPE  nursery  needs  working  foreman. 


necessary.  Write  particulars.  DeBaun 
Company,  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey. 


MIDDLEAGED  single  man  temperate  habits: 

simple  cooking,  general  outdoor  work.  Du¬ 
ties  not  arduous.  Residence  on  property  BOX 
3514,  Rural  New  Yorker.  


MAN:  Caretaker,  light  outside  work  and  help 
weekends.  Should  drive.  Excellent  hours. 
Catholic  family  in  Putnam  County.  New  York. 
Maintenance  and  compensation.  John  Duffy, 
Croton  Falls  Road,  Mahopac,  New  York. 


CAPABLE  men  and  women  who  want  to  get 
into  real  estate,  and  some  real  estate 
people  whose  capital  for  extensive  advertising 
is  limited,  solve  their  problem  by  represent¬ 
ing  Four  Effs.  We  advertise  to  more  than 
4,000,000  readers  of  farm  papers  and  city 
newspapers  every  week,  mail  thousands  of 
big  catalogs  every  year.  Strictly  commission, 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Free  coach¬ 
ing,  advertising,  supplies,  if  you  qualify. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


PERMANENT  position  with  family,  two 
children,  3  and  4.  Woman,  white,  25-45. 
General  domestic  duties;  Manhattan.  BOX 
3600,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMERS  with  sales  ability,  ready  to  travel 
wanted  by  expanding  well  known  seed 
firm.  Full  time.  Leads,  training,  financing 
furnished.  Income  high  above  average. 
Guaranteed  minimum  plus  commission.  BOX 
3601,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  forties,  single,  sober,  for  small 

Kosher  hotel.  Vermont.  Write  former  em¬ 
ployment,  minimum  salary  acceptable.  BOX 
3603,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SAWYER:  Familiar  with  Ireland  mill.  Good 

working  conditions.  Electric  power.  All  year 
job  in  Jersey  City.  $78  per  week.  Burma  Road 
Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Station, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Good  home,  no  cooking,  two 

children,  good  salary.  Mrs.  Stein,  Cole  St., 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y, _ 

LARGE  boarding  kennel  has  opening  for 

single  man  or  woman.  Experienced  or  one 
willing  to  learn.  Salary  $50.  week  and  furn¬ 
ished  room.  Arthur  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  6, 
Ashton.  Maryland. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  refined  woman:  Light  house¬ 

work.  BOX  85,  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  country  estate.  Man  for  general 

housework,  woman  for  cooking.  No  laundry 
or  outside  work.  Other  help  employed.  Must 
have  references.  Salary  arranged.  Mrs.  E. 
Krock,  Brookfield,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Girl  or  woman  for  middle- 

aged  widow.  Driver’s  license  necessai'y.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Will  take  woman  with  child.  Excellent 
environment.  Salary  arranged.  Mrs.  C.  Alpert, 
943  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Newton  Ctr.,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 
School,.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $2,750 

per  year  $510.96  deducted  for  maintenance 
(room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 

HELP  WANTED:  Middle  aged  husband  and 
wife,  without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents 
to  small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  va¬ 
cation,  permanent.  Character  references  re¬ 
quired.  No  liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K. 
Morgan,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone 
Drums,  PArkview  3-2751. 


HOUSEPARENT:  Small  children’s  institution 

m  college  community.  Care  of  group  of 
school  age  children,  five  day  week.  Age,  25-45. 
Minimum  of  high  school  and  some  college 
preferred.  Single  or  if  married,  no  encumber- 
ances.  References  needed.  Do  not  apply  if 
minimum  qualifications  cannot  be  met.  Begin 
$1800  a  year  plus  complete  maintenance.  Write: 
R-  M-  Smith,  Director,  The  Children’s  Home. 
555  Shelburne  Road,  Burlington.  Vermont. 

COOKING  and  light  housework.  Two  in 

family,  mother  and  daughter.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  reliable  woman  who  wants  a  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Comfortable,  happy  home.  Tele¬ 
phone  Califon  157-J-ll  New  Jersey.  References 
of  course.  BOX  3609.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COOK:  Small  school  for  retarded  needs  ma- 

ture  woman  who  wants  good  home  and  steady 
job.  Farm  cook  will  do  fine.  Soundview 
School.  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Couple  on  gentleman's  farm;  man 

to  care  for  livestock  and  grounds;  woman  to 
assist  with  housework;  man  must  be  familiar 
with  use  of  farm  equipment.  In  addition  to 
salary  will  supply  five-room  house  and  all 
utilities.  Write  for  appointment,  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Jack  Stanislaw, 
Mam  St,,  Smithtown,  L,  I.,  N.  Y, 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged,  for  light  house 
work;  nice  home  and  some  wages.  Louis 
Burlew,  Breesport,  New  York. 


FIRST  Class,  257  acres,  Morrisville.  N.  Y. 

Route  20.  Excellent  barn,  gutter  cleaner, 
cement  silo,  42  head  accredited  stock,  30 
milkers,  12  heifers,  machinery,  crops;  beauti¬ 
ful  10-room  modernized  home.  Same  owner 
32  years.  Bargain,  $37,000;  terms.  Engle, 
Broker,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone:  2798. 


DELAWARE  RIVER  farm,  240  acres,  11  rooms, 
hunting  lodge,  fishing,  10  outbuildings. 
Spears,  35  Beiden  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  New  bungalow,  five  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  four  acres  land,  large  roadside 
stand.  Profitable  business.  Situated  on  heavily 
traveled  road,  centrally  located  in  beach 
area.  Excellent  motel  site.  Ralph  Dodge, 
Kennebunk,  Maine. 

THREE  bedroom  house,  plastered,  new,  one 
acre,  scenery.  Adjoining  a  few  houses,  jobs 
in  town.  Spring  water  for  irrigation,  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  $4,000.  Stiegler,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  acres:  Woodland.  Furnished  camp,  $2,500. 

A.  Shirley,  Box  90,  Route  3,  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey. 

190  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Oneida  County:  14 
miles  west  of  Utica.  70-cow  pen  stable  dairy 
barn.  Eight  stall  milking  parlor.  Two  17x40 
Harvestore  glass  silos.  Completely  automatic 
silage  feeding.  400  ton  hay  storage.  30x80  calf 
and  heifer  barn.  30x90  tool  shed.  Completely 
modern  house  with  seven  bedrooms,  two 
baths.  This  is  a  top  notch  farm,  excellent 
Father  and  Son  set  up.  Will  sell  bare  or  com¬ 
pletely  stocked  and  equipped — 100  head  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins,  modern  equipment.  Would 
consider  leasing  bare  farm  to  responsible 
party.  Virgil  Masters,  Tibbitts  Road,  New 
Hartford,  New  York. 

SMALL  chicken  farm  near  Whitney  Point, 

N.  Y.  3(2  acres  of  land,  12x50  chicken  house 
and  a  barn  that  can  easily  be  converted.  Nice 
house  has  three  bedrooms,  bath  and  furnace; 
$8,900.  Write  us  for  the  best  in  farm  buys. 
Our  offices  cover  central  New  York.  Tydings 
Real  Estate  Company,  21  Dickinson  Ave., 
Hillcrest,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

STOCKED  and  equipped,  $19,000:  Steuben 
County  potato  growing  section,  260  acres, 

160  tillable,  good  sandy  soil,  70  pasture,  wood¬ 
land,  some  saw  timber,  10  acres  locust  and 
pine,  16-year  old;  cordwood;  berries;  9-room 
home,  conveniences,  modern  kitchen:  30x90 
barn,  16  stanchions;  two  silos;  second  barn, 
sheds;  poultry  house  for  1,000;  15  milk  cows, 
wonderful  herd,  six  heifers,  bull;  complete 
line  of  machinery,  perfect  condition;  an  A-I 
buy!  No.  14,723.  West’s,  Roland  C.  Lewis, 
Representative.  Office  one  block  off  No.  15, 
Wallace,  N.  Y.,  Phone:  Avoca  2392. 

83  ACRES,  barn,  20  stanchions,  drinking  cups. 

Lai'ge  home,  l1, 2  baths.  $9,800.  John  Huber, 
Realtor,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  buy  a  small  to  medium  size  dairy 
plant.  Refer  to  BOX  3612,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FLORIDA:  Attractive  comfortable  lake  front 
home,  two  bedrooms,  living  room,  kitchen; 
orange  trees;  $8,000.  2V2  acre  lakefront  and 
highway  tract,  two  bedroom  home.  Ideal  for 
fish  camp,  bait-boat  business;  $14,000.  John 
Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. 

10  ACRES,  furnished  house,  electric  refriger¬ 
ator,  pump,  paved  road,  10  cows.  Special 
$5,000.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness, 
Florida. 

215  ACRE  Chenango  County  farm.  Excellent 
buildings.  Remodeled  Colonial  house.  30 
head  top  Holsteins.  Bulk  milk.  100  tons  hay. 
Stocked,  equipped;  $27,000.  Box  3610,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  near  Binghamton.  Beautiful 
modem  10-room  house,  two  kitchens,  two 
baths,  double  garage,  poultry  house  for  4,500 
layers,  five  acres;  $21,500.  Terms  to  suit.  BOX 

27,  Pt.  Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  7-room  house,  electricty,  50  acres; 

Glens  Falls,  Albany,  Vermont  border  vi¬ 
cinity.  O’Brien,  780  Riverisde  Drive,  N.  Y. 
Phone;  AU  6-1680. 

FREE  Catalog:  Describes  several  hundred 
farms,  homes,  business,  in  precise,  specific 
terms.  From  cheap  to  choice,  Maine  to  New 
York.  Four  Effs,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

93  ACRES,  half-mile  creek  frontage,  3-acre 
island,  colonial  house,  barns,  short  distance 
New  Paltz  exit  N.  Y.  Thruway.  BOX  3602, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

BROOME  County:  230  acres,  two  barns,  one 
with  35  stanchions,  8-room  house  with 
furnace,  second  house  available.  All  in  A-l 
condition:  $44,000.  W.  W.  Bates,  Agency,  Olive 

L.  Deuel,  Broker,  3  Main  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  County:  71  acres  bordering  river, 
good  barn  with  21  stanchions,  7-room  house 
with  oil  heat,  bare;  $11,000.  W.  W.  Bates, 
Agency,  Olive  L.  Deuel,  Broker,  3  Main  St., 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  farmer  (married  man)  for  barn 

and  field  work.  Good  pay,  modern  house 
and  farm  produce  offered.  Crystal  Springs 
Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  N.  J.  Tel:  Prescott 


REFINED  gentleman,  45,  wants  housekeeper 
T  who  loves  children,  as  I  have  three.  Charles 
Wandell,  R.  D.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


A  GENERAL  houseworker,  sleep  in;  fond  of 

children.  References.  Own  room,  bath.  A 
Friedman,  Yankee  Hill  Rd.,  Westport,  Conn 


WANTED:  Housekeeper.  Reliable,  in  home  of 

elderly  widower  alone.  All  improvements. 
Good  home  rather  than  high  wages.  BOX  12. 
Ridge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Middleaged  lady  as  cook,  house¬ 

keeper  in  Christian  widower’s  small  home. 
Start  November  1st.  Picture  references  re¬ 
quested.  Write  W.  H.,  Dorothy,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Intelligent,  for  doctor’s  home 

office.  All  modern  appliances.  Own  room! 
Eight  year  boy.  Time  off.  Excellent  home 
salary  right  person.  Mrs.  A.  Margolis,  High- 
land  Falls,  N.  Y.  Call  collest  H.  F  6-4040. S 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Young  girl  assist  house- 
work;  three  school-age  children.  Happy 
surroundmgs.  Excellent  salary.  Eiehhold, 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey, _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOUSEKEEPER-Companion:  Refined,  mature 
German  descent,  wants  position  by  only 
one  lady  or  gentleman;  prefer  good  home 
than  high  wages.  If  possible  like  to  live  in 
Florida  or  California.  Best  of  references.  Love 
dogs.  BOX  3611,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  32,  desires  position  to  take 

charge  private  estate  immediately,  prefer¬ 
ably  where  greenhouse  is  available.  Thorough 
knowledge  of .  vegetables,  and  fruits  with 
flowers  a  specialty.  Excellent  references  and 
currently  employed.  BOX  3604,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FORESTRY  expert,  engineer,  tree  surgeon.  I 
WI5h  — —  manage  your  forest,  woods  and 

wood.  BOX  3605,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RELIABLE  coupie  seeking  position  as  care- 
taker.  General  handyman.  References.  BOX 
3606,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GERMAN  war  widow,  age  37,  excellent  cook 
and  housekeeper  seeks  position.  Will  pay 
own  fare.  Affidavit  and  certification  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  immigration  needed  Write' 
Hermine  Hosnowsky,  Erthalerstr,  28  Wuerz¬ 
burg,  Germany. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  ► 'ass 
miikers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Elhnger  s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y 
COrtland  7-7865.  *  *  x* 


DELAWARE  County:  86  acres,  barn  with  13 
stanchions,  nearly  new  double  deck  hen¬ 
house,  good  house  with  furnace  and  full 
bath:  $6,600.  W.  W.  Bates,  Agency,  Olive  L. 
Deuel,  Broker,  3  Main  St,,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Retail  milk  business;  gross  $200,000 
annually.  Sub  dealer  set-up  in  growing 
Westchester  County.  Price  $60,000.  Dutcher’s 
Dairy.  Underhill  Ave.,  Yorktown  Heights, 
New  York.  _ 

HIGH  blood  pressure  forces  sale  of  excellent 
country  store  which  last  year  netted  $10,000. 
Few  thousand  down  handles.  Wimpy  Thurston, 
Bartlett,  N.  H,  Phone:  2312. _ 

WANT  an  abandon  acreage  with  old  buildings 
where  can  do  work  near  Pittsburgh. 
Have  a  new  ’56  station  wagon,  good  part-time 
job.  Will  rent  with  option  to  buy  later.  BOX 
3607,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

28-ACRE  apple  orchard,  $5,000.  200-acre  dairy 

farm  $20,000.  Overlooking  Lake  Champlain. 
Penfield  Barker,  E.  Douglas,  Mass. _ 

RETIRE  in  Maine  with  two  modern  camps, 

four  apartments,  sandy  beach;  $24,000.  Also 
small  waterfront  camp  near  Worcester.  Mass.; 
$3,500.  Penfield  Barker,  E.  Douglas,  Mass. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  lease,  moderate-sized 
equipped  dairy  farm.  Interested  only  in  suc¬ 
cessful  owner  operation  where  desire  is  to 
continue  farming  on  high  level  of  efficiency. 
Interested  primarily  in  registered  Holsteins. 
Would  be  interested  in  purchasing  existing 
herd  or  supply  own.  Married,  35  years  old, 
qualified  all  phases  of  farm  and  herd  manage¬ 
ment.  This  could  be  solution  to  your  oper¬ 
ation  problems.  Give  ernest  consideration  to 
this  advertisement.  George  C.  Johnson,  11 
Garrison  Road,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

260  ACRES,  170  tillable  pasture  timber,  48 
„  sil°,  barn,  drivethru;  toolshed; 

3,000  bales  hay;  12-can  milk  cooler;  house, 
eight  rooms,  bath,  heat;  school  bus  accessible 
year  round.  $9,000  cash;  $3,000  without  machin¬ 
ery.  Immediate  possession.  Peda,  R.  D.  3 
Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  in  Florida.  We  have  ultra  modern 
small  apartments  for  rent.  Very  reasonable 
on  nice  farm  close  to  town.  Steiner’s  Ranch, 
R.  1.  Stuart,  Florida. 


NINE  rooms,  two  baths,  steam  heat,  oil;  porch 
.  Village  home,  fine  condition.  Suitable  nurs- 
ing  home.  Write  BOX  88,  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Jonnson  City.  N  Y 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland 
New  Jersey 


60  ACRES:  27  acres  apples;  16  acres  grapes; 

modern  house  and  cold  storage.  C.  E.  Scoul- 
ler.  R.  D.  4,  Northeast,  Pa. 


LIVE  on  beautiful  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 
estate,  have  income  too.  Two  multi-story 
poultry  houses,  hatchery,  split-level  farm 
house,  for  two  families,  room  for  third 
apartment;  1,500  laying  chickens.  All  buildings 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  Close 
transportation,  churches,  schools,  good  roads 
Sel1  Pr°Perty  Asking  $49,000.  Own¬ 

er.  BOX  3511,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


October  20,  1956 


BEAUTIFUL  country  home,  partly  furnished 
two  fireplaces,  patio,  terraced  lawns,  four 
acres,  private  pond;  on  macadam  road  Werts 

n!w  York1®'  ™na  Haight*  whRncy  Point! 

GENERAL  store,  country  village.  33  miles 
from  Utica;  stock,  fixtures,  living  quarters 
Owner  retiring.  BOX  3512,  Rural  New  Yorker! 
WIDOW  wants  near  Harrisburg,  Penna ~ 
small  retirement  home,  acreage,  wa.king 

prtcenCBOX  fuU-  description  and 

price.  H(ja  3513,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

I-iAIHY  farm  near  Goshen,  Orange  County : 

harn  W  4H  jnai1?  highway,  drive  through 
barn  lor  48  head,  silo,  16-room  2-family  house 
wi  .improvements.  Terms.  Michaels,  Broker6 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4370.  ' 

FARMS :  $4,800  buys  178  acres.  250  acres 

.buildings,  bare.  150  acres,  equipment,  iive- 
£erms  Siven.  Write  Mr  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  Agent.  Telephone  46-224. 


VIaR^IA  dairy  farm;  600  acres,  60-cow  Grade 
,  A,  harn,  60-ft.  dry  barn,  other  buildings 
h°me-  Selling  because  of  owners  health  and 
age.  Shipping  milk  45  years.  150  dairy  ani- 

«??iSsnn fee  ir’  mi!kmg  and  farm  equipment; 
$131,500.  Everything.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency.  Culpeper,  Virginia  sale 

homesite  bargain:  $240;  pay 
Rooming  ,  Panama  (Sty 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


,  loom,  netirea  gentle 

fFdrifps^-yr  lTl  village‘  Write  BOX 


88, 


5fnanCililleSA  cooked'  °foo  d .  ^d  u  Us 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


qT„ LVAiAeu,  nve  pounds,  $3.00; 
mreUsartSWindsUor  P°v^  *3’00’  ^tpaid.  Joy 


clover  noney:  Five  pound  tins 
^  comb  $3.00. 


wvva  Iioxiey  liquid  nve  pounds  $1  95 
P°stpi?ld  j  carton  6-5’s  light  clover  $9.00  pre- 
m'oi,  Pounds  clover  liquid  or  granulated 

lover n°atndreffud'  £nd  whlle  UJasts  60  pounds 
l-ivnr  9nf  li  ,flower  mixed,  liquid,  fine 

:  not  prepaid.  G.  W.  Hand, 


n^5;  10  lbs.  $3.75  prepaid.  Si  "honey 


i  a.  ouumy  mapie  syrup:  One 

gallon  $6w0;  \2  gallon  $3.50;  \\  gallon  $2  00 

'OS  lD?11  d  Prnmnt  chinmont  - *-  ti/rii,  ... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BONE  grinders  wanted,  in  good  condition. 
Steiners  Ranch,  R,  1,  Stuart,  Florida. 

Vi^STE:R:  Koehler  automatic  2,000  watt  A.C. 
light  plant.  BOX  3608,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

’OR  Sale:  Three  generators;  )5~W  horsepower 
motors;  one  vacuum  cleaner;  three  radios- 

iVlfl  TnOCTftY''  nunm+H,,  —  f*  1 _ 11.  i.  »  _  .  1 


— laitiuiidii  xiyurauuc  zo-in.  rack; 
clean,  complete,  automatic  loader.  15-bushel 


Ai  ,  county  nistory  $12 

erson  s  Magazines:  1855,  1877,  1882  1883 

Issn  £aok  •?e^v.Y9rk  state  Gazetteer.  I860; 
$6,50  postpaid.  Charles  Riker,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

'9BSa,f:  Four  old-fashioned  wool  hooked 
ordel's  for,  rugs  and  stair  run- 


r  "ulu™°«e  wanted,  any  condition 

ifoseph  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark, 


^  Jtur  Amas  irees;  ad- 

to  and  number.  Joseph  Schiefen, 


t  ‘  ,  Dutiveye  eiectric  lncuDa- 

Jo?th^lIVeeSNeeXweIYgrtkhatCheS-  M’  H’  Lindsey’ 

V  ANTED.  Noritake  china  (azalea).  Write 

SSh  pi%®^.“?sAsGe°rge„Carle,  4119 


rCr  fui  unitea  states  coins. 

Dr.  Steward  Gay,  Monticello.  New  York. 


RETIRED  couple  desire  unfurnished  living 
quarters.  Charitable  work.  No  finanical  com- 

pensation  Affliiated  with  American  lX. 

Glennie  f7erbj|rtY  Hauser'  71  ~44  68th  Place, 

cffOICE_  Hay :  All  grades  Mohawk  Vafiey, 
New  York.  Trailer  load  deliveries,  Snyder 

Telephone  45inPany’  Fort  Plain*  New  York. 


WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols 
„AeJ?-Versfe  Powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds;  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry  New 
Hampshire.  ‘y’  J'lew 


WANTED.  Used  Belgium  or  granite  paving 

Mocks,  any  amount.  Contact  Joseph  DePertv 
Westhampton,  L.  I,,  N,  Y.  y* 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 

ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 

4-7289  man*  R‘  D‘  4>  F°rt  N’  Y’  Phone: 


PICKWICK  35-gallon  bottled  gas  poultry 
scalder.  C.  Loomis,  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


NEW  wing  stripper  $275.  Used  gas  poultry 
Blfnbrfdgl  N  Y6  Chaln  S3W  $150‘  C  ^omis. 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment-  Agcy. 

287  Vi  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


TREE  FARMER  • 

•  CHAIN  SAWS 

$149.50  complete! 

AIRCRAFT  SPECIALTIES  CO., 
COATESVILLE,  PENNA. 


edsGrow 

Send  postcard  or  letter 


for  Burpee^Seed  Catalog 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

341  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


€63 


For  Wl 
Storm  Doors,  | 
torm  Windows 
and  Porch 
Enclosures 


3,  crystal  clear  Flex-O-Glass  is  g 
full  years  or  your  money  back.  1 
ns.  Look  for  the  name  "Warps' 
he  edge  tor  your  protection. 


p  BROS 

s  Maine 

■ffce  Eds 


President 


USHED  1924 


STORM  WINDOWS 


NOW  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALERS  . 

Made  by  Warp  Bros.  .  .  .  Makers  of  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass 


Stor 


Transparent  Plastic 


won’t  crock, 

chip  or 


ndow  Kit 


Never  before  a  Storm  Window  Kit  of  such  high  quality  for  such  low,  low 
price.  You  can  buy  Easy-On  with  confidence  because  it’s  made  by  Warp 
Bros.,  world’s  largest  producers  of  top  quality  plastic  window  materials. 


pe@! 


For  Folks  Who  Prefer  A  Top  Quality  Window  Material 


YOU  CAN  ENCLOSE  AN  ENTIRE 
PORCH  WITH  CRYSTAL  CLEAR  FLEX-O-GLASS 
FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  COST  OF 
ONE  GLASS  WINDOW 


This  6'  x  9'  porch  was  enclosed  with  a 
Warp's  Window  Material  for  only  $11.50. 
Make  your  own  Winter-proof  storm  doors 
and  storm  windows;  turn  windswept 
porches  into  warm  cozy  rooms.  (Tack  on 
right  over  screens.) 


©lass-O-Net 

IS  . Hi 


Jill, 

CLEAR  PLASTIC  OVER  '/»"  CORD  BASE-ONLY  24*  -WM 

■■mi.  _ I 


Just  Cut,..  And  Task  On 

SO  EASY  TO  DO...  SO  INEXPENSIVE,  TOO! 


CLEAR  PLASTIC  OVER  ’A"  WIRE  BASE— ONLY 


|  TOUGH  PLASTIC  OVER  A  WIRE  MESH— ONLY  1 7i  SO.  FT. 

!  ALL  36"  WIDE  (Also  other  width*) 


FOR  STORM  DOORS  AND 
PORCH  ENCLOSURES 


FOR  LOW  COST 
STORM  WINDOWS 


FOR  GARAGE,  BARN, 
POULTRY  AND  HOG-HOUSE 
WINDOWS 


LESS 
COSTLY 
THAN 
GLASS 

Lets  in 
Sunshine 
Vitamin  D 


(HEALTH-GIVING 
ULTRA-VIOLET 
RAYS) 

Flexible 
Shatterproof 

Lasts  for  Years 


A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FAR  M  FAMILY 


NOVEMBER  3, 1956  And  Now  to  Work 


NOW ...  for  the  first  time  at  new  low  prices 

* 

America's  first  choice 
in  quality  truck  tires 


THE  FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT 


buy$ 


That’s  right!  No  matter  how  few  or  how  many 
trucks  you  operate,  you’ll  realize  big  savings 
now  with  Firestone  high-quality  Transports. 


Save  on  initial  cost !  Get  a  huskier  tire  made 
with  deep-tread  original  equipment  design. 
It’s  nonskid  right  down  to  the  tread  base. 
Hard  biting  .  .  .  quiet .  .  .  easy  steering — with 
extra  wide  center  ribs  and  straight-line  shoul¬ 
ders  for  maximum  resistance  against  cupping 
and  tread  wiping. 

Get  longer  tread  mileage!  Firestone  Trans¬ 
ports  are  lowest  cost  per-mile  truck  tires  in 
their  class.  Their  extra  deep  treads  wear  down 
slowly  under  severest  working  conditions  on 
paving,  gravel  or  dirt. 

More  retreads  for  extra  low-cost  mileage! 

The  Firestone  Transport  is  made  with  an 
improved  high-tensile  rayon  cord,  Safety- 
Tensioned  Gum-Dipped  by  the  exclusive 
Firestone  process  that  eliminates  stretch  and 


'■  4  in-' 


body-growth  problems.  Makes  more  retread 
ings  possible  for  extra  low-cost  mileage. 

All  in  all  — you  can’t  beat  this  mighty  trucl 
tire  value  from  Firestone.  For  less  than  you’c 
expect  to  pay  for  an  ordinary  six-ply  passen¬ 
ger  tire  you  get  this  heavy-duty  Firestone 
Tire  that  matches  or  surpasses  the  quality 
of  most  other  makes  of  *  ‘first  line”  tires 
Firestone  Transports  are  great  for  fronl 
wheels  and  drive  wheels — where  they’ll  savi 
you  money  at  every  turn ! 


Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  is  featuring  Transport  truck  tires  now.  See  them  soon! 
Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC. 


End-of-Season  Garden 
Tractor  Care 

With  the  gardening  season  at  an 
end,  power  equipment  and  attach¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  protected  against 
rust  and  other  damage  before  being 
stored  for  Winter.  According  to  me¬ 
chanical  engineers,  the  following 
simple  but  thorough  10-point  main¬ 
tenance  program  will  keep  thees  im¬ 
plements  in  excellent  condition: 

1.  Drain  the  gas  tank.  This  will  re¬ 
move  sediment  which  could  work  its 
way  through  the  gas  line  and  engine, 
clogging  lines  or  scarring  and  rust¬ 
ing  cylinder  walls.  Leave  fuel  valve 
open. 

2.  To  empty  carburetor,  operate 
engine  until  fuel  is  exhausted  in  gas 
line  and  carburetor. 

3.  While  engine  is  still  warm,  drain 
used  oil  from  crankcase  and  refill 
with  fresh  oil. 

4.  Remove  sparkplug,  pour  one 
ounce  of  S.  A.  E.  No.  20  oil  into 
cylinder;  crank  slowly  to  spread  oil 
throughout  the  chamber.  This  pro¬ 
tects  the  cylinder  chamber  walls, 
piston  and  rings.  Replace  sparkplug. 

5.  Clean  dirt  and  chaff  from  cylin¬ 
der  head,  fins,  blower  housing,  etc. 

6.  Remove  dirty  oil  from  oil  filter, 
clean  filter  and  replace  with  fresh, 
light  engine  oil. 

7.  Remove  wheels  and  clean.  Prop¬ 
erly  lubricate  wheel  and  axle  when 
replacing. 

8.  Remove  drive  chains,  clean  with 
solvent,  lubricate  with  light  engine 
oil  and  replace. 

9.  Clean  body  of  tractor,  remove 
rust  spots  and  retouch  with  fresh 
paint. 

10.  Clean  each  attachment;  re¬ 
move  rust  spots  and  touch  up  with 
fresh  paint;  apply  light  coat  of  en¬ 
gine  oil  to  protect  moving  parts. 

Damage  To  Maple  Tree's 
Bark 

We  have  a  20-foot  tree  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  on  which  the 
bark  is  splitting  and  starting  to  peel. 
The  tree  was  in  good  condition  until 
recently.  Can  I  do  anything  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  damage?  r.  s. 

There  are  two  insects  that  injure 
the  cambium  of  maple  trees  causing 
the  bark  to  split  and  die.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  of  them,  borers,  is  usu¬ 
ally  indicated  by  sawdust  and  holes 
in  the  bark.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
examine  the  tree  for  borers  and  re¬ 
move  any  by  a  wire  with  a  small 
hook  on  the  end  of  it.  If  the  dam¬ 
age  to  your  tree  is  not  due  to  borers, 
it  may  be  some  form  of  mechanical 
injury  or  sun  scald  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  tree  has  been  exposed  to 
an  unusual  amount  of  light  from  the 
loss  of  branches  or  neighboring 
trees.  d.  f.  j. 
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Here  may  be  a  new  chance  to  make 
money  on  an  old-time  country  process — 

Charcoal  from  Farm  Woodlot 

By  H.  W.  HICOCK  and  A.  R.  OLSON 


AN  charcoal-making,  one  of  the 
oldest  human  arts,  be  revived 
by  the  farm  owner  in  the 
Northeast  to  increase  the  in¬ 
come  from  his  woodlot?  Recent 
trends  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  can.  From  early  colonial 
days  until  the  late  1800’s  and  early  1900’s  the 
woodlot  was  an  integral  part  of  the  farm  oper¬ 
ation.  It  was  the  only  source  of  domestic  fuel 
and  from  it  the  owner  cut  logs  for  his  own 
use  or  for  sale.  Many  woodlots  were  also  cut 
over,  sometimes  repeatedly,  the  wood  being 
used  to  make  charcoal  right  on  the  lot  for  use 
by  local  industries.  Wood  is  now  little  used 
for  fuel,  and  many  outlets  for  wood  products 
which  the  owner  formerly  enjoyed  are  no 
longer  open.  Some  woodlots  are  still  a  source 
of  income,  but  far  too  many  are  in  a  low  state 
of  production  because  there  is  only  a  limited 
market  for  a  vast  amount  of  material  which 
should  be  removed. 

At  one  time,  charcoal-making  became  big 
business;  many  large,  expensive  plants  were 
built  for  the  recovery  not  only  of  charcoal 
but  also  of  acids,  alcohols  and  other  products 
condensed  from  the  “smoke.”  More  recently, 
chemical  technology  has  developed  methods  of 
producing  the  liquid  products  from  other  ma¬ 
terials  at  less  cost  than  from  wood. 

There  Is  a  New  Charcoal  Market 

Charcoal  for  industrial  purposes  will  prob¬ 
ably  still  continue  to  be  made  by  large  char¬ 
coal  companies  with  sufficient  capital  and 
large  enough  wood  supply  to  insure  sustained 
output.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  char¬ 
coal  used  for  recreational  purposes.  This  mar¬ 
ket,  although  seasonal,  appears  to  be  stable 
enough  to  warrant  setting  up  of  small  char¬ 
coal-making  industries  in  the  woods  either  by 
individuals  or  by  small  cooperative  groups. 
Using  the  cinder  block  kiln,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  charcoal  for  about  $55  per  ton  bagged 
in  100-pound  sacks  at  the  kiln  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  This  estimate  is  based  on  wood  at  $20 
per  cord,  labor  at  $1.50  per  hour,  a  charge  for 
depreciation  of  equipment  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  $1.00  per  ton,  and  a  recovery  of 
900  pounds  of  charcoal  per  cord  of  wood 
coaled.  The  current  price  of  charcoal  in  the 
Northeast  in  large  quantities,  either  loose  or 
in  large  sacks,  is  about  $65  per  ton.  This  same 
charcoal,  packaged  in  paper  bags  of  a  size  con¬ 
venient  for  the  backyard  barbecue  or  lakeside 
picnic,  retails  at  seven  to  10  cents  per  pound, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $140  to  $200  per  ton.  The 
difference  between  a  $55  cost  of  production 
and  either  the  ton-lot  price  of  $65  or  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  $140  to  $200  per  ton  in  small 
quantities  seems  attractive  enough  to  merit 
consideration  as  a  business  enterprise  either 
on  a  wholesale  or  retail  basis.  These  figures 
should  be  re-evaluated  in  the  light  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  locality  where  the  charcoal  is  to 
be  made.  An  industry  to  supply  the  recreation¬ 
al  market  can  be  as  large  or  as  small  as  the 
operator  wishes  and  can  start  on  a  small  scale 
and  be  built  up  as  the  demand  increases.  It 
can  include  the  whole  operation  from  the 
tree  stump  to  retail  sales,  or  the  wood  can  be 
bought,  coaled  and  the  charcoal  sold  in  bulk 
lots  at  the  kiln.  A  particularly  favorable  setup 
would  be  in  connection  with  a  sawmill  from 
which  slabs  can  often  be  purchased  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  round  wood. 

Fancy  Charcoal  Forms  Are  Not  Necessary 

At  the  present  time  briquets  made  from 
charcoal  are  much  in  demand  at  an  appreciable 
increase  in  price  per  pound  over  lump  char¬ 
coal.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  briquets  are 


somewhat  cleaner  to  handle  and  are  less  bulky, 
they  are  no  better  than  lump  charcoal  for 
many  purposes  and  usualy  inferior  for  cook¬ 
ing.  Briquetting  is  an  auxiliary  operation  after 
the  charcoal  is  made.  Machinery  for  briquet¬ 
ting  is  expensive  and  a  plant  to  briquet  less 
than  about  15  tons  of  charcoal  per  day  is  not 
practical.  A  briquetting  plant  is  not  small  busi¬ 
ness,  although  one  could  be  used  cooperatively 
by  a  number  of  charcoal  makers  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  type  of 
apparatus  to  use  or  not  to  use.  The  oldest  type 
sod  or  pit  kilns  are  probably  not  feasible  main¬ 
ly  because  success  with  them  depends  largely 
on  the  skill  of  the  operator  and  also  because 
they  require  almost  constant  attention  during 
coaling.  Their  successors,  the  brick  beehive 
kilns  in  capacities  up  to  90  cords,  are  open 
to  essentially  the  same  objections  as  the  sod 
kilns.  They  are  somewhat  more  efficient,  but 
large  sizes  are  quite  expensive.  For  the  small 
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This  is  a  cutaway  view  of  the  Connecticut  one-cord 
kiln.  Bricks  shaded  at  the  rear  are  removable.  By 
restricting  air,  most  everything  but  carbon  is 
driven  off  in  the  heating  of  the  ivood. 

business,  what  appears  to  be  needed  is  an 
efficient,  small,  kiln  which  can  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000  or  less.  It  should  be  operatable 
successfully  by  anyone  following  simple  in¬ 
structions  and  not  require  constant  attention 
during  the  coaling  period.  Two  such  kilns  have 
been  used  successfully  in  the  Northeast.  One 
is  the  New  Hampshire  Kiln,  a  modification  and 
improvement  of  the  Black  Rock  Kiln  developed 
at  the  Black  Rock  Forest  at  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  is  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Charcoal  Kiln  which  was  developed  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  New  Haven.  The  New  Hampshire  kiln  is 


fabricated  of  steel,  is  semi-portaole  and  holds 
three-fourths  cord  of  wood.  The  Connecticut 
kiln  is  built  of  cinder  blocks  and  has  been 
constructed  in  sizes  from  one  to  12  cords.  It 
is  not  portable  as  a  unit  but  it  can  be  taken 
down  and  reassembled  at  a  new  site.  Three 
complete  cooks  per  week  can  be  made  with 
the  New  Hampshire  kiln.  This  is  also  the  ap¬ 
proximately  cycle  for  the  one-cord  Connecticut 
kiln  if  water  is  use  in  cooling;  the  larger 
cinder-block  kilns  take  appreciably  longer. 
Both  kilns  function  by  the  admission  of  air, 
and  they  restrict  the  number  of  air  inlets  and 
smoke  outlets  so  that  very  little  attention  is 
required  during  the  coaling  operation.  Either 
one  can  be  adapted  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  mechanization.  Many  kilns  of  similar  type 
have  been  developed  abroad. 

Conversion  Chemistry  of  Wood  to  Charcoal 

In  conversion  to  charcoal,  wood  shrinks  in 
both  volume  and  weight.  This  is  due  to  loss  of 
water  and  other  volatile  materials  that  pass  off 
as  vapors  or  gases.  If  charcoal  is  sold  by  vol¬ 
ume,  it  does  not  matter  whether  heavy  woods 
such  as  maple  and  oak  or  light  woods  like  pine 
or  basswood  are  used.  But  if  it  is  to  be  sold  by 
weight,  a  greater  weight  of  charcoal  will  be 
recovered  from  a  cord  of  dense  wood  than 
from  a  cord  of  light  wood.  In  addition,  dense 
woods  make  harder  charcoal.  Best  results  are 
obtained  if  light  and  dense  woods  are  sorted 
and  carbonized  separately.  A  higher  yield  will 
be  recovered  from  seasoned  wood  than  from 
green;  seasoned  and  unseasoned  wood  should 
not  be  coaled  in  the  same  burn. 

The  chemistry  of  the  conversion  of  wood  to 
charcoal  is  very  in  involved.  Wood  contains 
about  49  per  cent  carbon,  six  per  cent  hydro¬ 
gen,  44  per  cent  oxygen,  and  one  per  cent  ni¬ 
trogen  and  ash,  while  charcoal  is  almost  pure 
carbon,  ranging  from  75  to  95  per  cent.  In  the 
coaling  process,  water,  organic  acids,  alcohols 
and  gases  are  driven  off  as  vapors.  Yet,  despite 
these  changes,  charcoal  still  retains  the  ana¬ 
tomical  features  of  the  wood  from  which  it 
was  made.  The  source  wood  can  be  identified 
about  as  well  from  a  piece  of  firm  charcoal  as 
it  can  in  its  natural  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  behind  the  art  of  charcoal  making  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  If  wood  is  heated  in  the  presence 
of  adequate  oxygen  (air),  combustion  is  com¬ 
plete  and  the  end  products  are  carbon  dioxide, 
water  and  ash.  If,  however,  the  oxygen  supply 
is  restricted,  combustion  will  be  incomplete 
and  the  wood  will  be  merely  charred.  Anyone 
vho  wishes  to  follow  these  principles  as  a 
guide  can  develop  a  charcoal  apparatus.  It  may 
be  different  in  design  from  any  now  on  record, 
or  it  might  be  simply  an  improvement  on  those 
now  known.  Primitive  man  probably  learned 
about  charcoal  when  he  found  burning  with 
intense  heat  and  no  smoke  beneath  the  ashes 
of  his  cooking  fires  a  firm,  dark  material.  His 
first  conscious  effort  to  make  this  material 
may  have  been  by  smothering  a  strongly  burn¬ 
ing  wood  fire. 

( Continued  on  Page  669 ) 


This  is  the  Connecticut  cinder-block  charcoal  kiln.  The  view  at  left  is  from  the  back,  showing  stove 
and  chimney.  At  right  is  a  view  of  the  loading  end  from  which  cinder  blocks  are  temporarily  re¬ 
moved  for  introduction  of  ivood.  This  kiln  has  been  made  in  sizes  from  one  to  12  cords. 
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lUr  FUEL  SAVINGS! 

many  users  say  they 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS: 


1.  PATENTED 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYSTEM 


2.  PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


3.  PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean— less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you  write 
us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

_ COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


BOX  F-28, 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonten,  N  J. 

Grow  Your  Own  GERANIUMS 

n’s  Easv  with  SO ^kt.  fof 

Bwpee 

SEEDS  AV 

Enjoy  these  enormous  flowers 
in  lovely  mixed  colors — indoors 
,  almostallyearround;outdoors 

all  summer.  Send  DimeToday. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


'Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines, 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees  (on  mailing  9 
and  7  stock),  Over  80  years  growing 
and  distribution  service  to  planters 
,  guarantees  satisfaction.  Our  FREE 
j^O-page  catalog  illustrates,  describes 
.complete  nursery  line  at  reason- 

_  liable  prices.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  Rl  l26,PrincessAnne,Md. 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 


I 


GREENS 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 

Box  305  •  RWV  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree  '-"'T 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you  Y  fREE 
how.  Write  for  free  copy.  \ 


Rupture-Gard  makes 
rou  more  comfortable 
wo  ways — In  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you — in  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
.supported  I  Rupture- 
Gard  is  suspended  from 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair 
of  hands  —  moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply  you  move.  Wash¬ 
able:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30-day  trial; 
money-back  guarantee.  Order  today — $9.85 
postpaid — just  glye  waist  measure.,,, 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  RY-116  W 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  mo. 


TREE  FARMER  • 

•  CHAIN  SAWS 

$149.50  complete! 

AIRCRAFT  SPECIALTIES  CO., 
COATESVILLE,  PENNA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

Mixed  Labelled  Standard  Named  Varieties 

2  Yr.  10"- 18"  —  4  for  $1.95;  Doz.,  $5.00;  25,  $  9.50. 

3  Yr.  1 8"-24"  —  4  for  $2.95;  Doz.,  $8.25;  25,  $16.00. 

4  Yr.  24"-30"  —  4  for  $4.75 

5  Yr.  30" -36"  —  4  for  $5.75 

Transportation  Extra  —  C.  O.  D.'s  Accepted 
Plants  Guaranteed  One  Growing  Season 
WILLIAM  F.  VOLK,  BROWNS  MILLS  4,  N.  J. 


BIG  MONEY-  DAILY 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


20-K 


Indiana.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’e  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today, 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave,,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Two  minute  demonstration  makes  easy  sale.  Demon¬ 
strate  and  sell  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  with  Dietene 
Fertilizer  and  Nitrogen  Solutions.  Only  Company 
manufacturing  all  formulas  for  ail  ferti.izer  needs. 
Established  1928.  Free  sample  and  demonstrating 
kit  free.  Full  or  part  time. 

CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  ROCHELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 


MORE  MONEY  FROM  FARMING?' 


Write  for  The  GROWMORE  MANUAL— A  GUIDE 
TO  BETTER  FARMING — No  obligation.  Also  ask 
about  the  GROWMORE  SALES  FRANCHISE,  if 
interested  in  Field  Seed  sales  work. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 

33  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  NEW  YORK 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  £T0TwA 


RACTIVE 
PRICE 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumus.  Split  rocki 
with  modern  Kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Clumtem' 


CERTIFIED  Garry,  Rodney,  Craig,  Clinton 
&  Mohawk  Q  SELECTED 


Canadian  Regis¬ 
tered  BEAVER 


Beaver  And 
Swedish  Star 


J*/* 

fNe^c/i 


Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


WRITE  DEPT.  R-l 
FOR  PRICES 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES 


L.P.GUNSON  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


Putting  Strawberries  to 
Bed 

We  noted  with  much  interest  an 
R.  N.  Y.  reader’s  experience  with 
strawberry  mulch.  Apparently  he 
used  about  every  material  that  could 
be  a  source  of  trouble.  Oat  straw 
should  only  be  spread  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  shaken  out  before 
being  taken  to  the  plot,  to  rid  it  of 
weed  seeds;  sawdust  should  be  taken 
from  a  clean  source  and  not  from  a 
weed  or  sweet  clover  source  and  no 
wheat  or  rye  straw  used  because  of 
wintering  over  of  seedling  plants 
and  being  a  nuisance  the  year  of 
bearing. 

If  you  can  get  it,  and  we  should 
be  willing  to  go  a  long  distance  for 
it,  salt  or  pond  hay  is  really  the  most 
satisfactory  material,  while  second 
cutting  rowen  is  almost  as  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  only  use  we  find  for  corn¬ 
stalks  is  to  spread  lightly  on  top  of 
one  of  the  above  mulches  in  a  very 
windy  or  exposed  location  where  the 
lighter  material  might  be  blown  off 
or  washed  away.  Stalks  do  not  furnish 
close  protection  and,  since  they  are 
remqved  in  early  Spring,  are  of  no 
value  in  drought  protection  or  if  left 
in  the  pickers’  paths  in  case  of  rains. 

We  like  to  use  two  to  three  inches 
of  mulch  after  the  first  light  freeze, 
spreading  it  evenly  over  the  entire 
plot,  going  through  after  the  first 
wind  or  snow  to  see  that  no  plants 
are  exposed  and  leaving  on  the  next 
Spring  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
slightly  white  before  lifting  lightly 
from  the  bearing  row  into  the  paths 
where  it  is  firmly  trampled  down. 
We  may  want  to  return  a  light 
spreading  for  a  night  or  two  should 
frost  threaten,  but  we  try  to  leave 
a  partial  coating  over  the  plants  to 
keep  the  berries  clean  at  time  of 
ripening.  Walter  A.  Withrow 

Connecticut 


Was  If  the  Jugs  or  the 
Rabbifs? 

I  tried  glass  jugs  in  my  garden  to 
keep  the  rabbits  away.  It  depends 
on  how  much  a  rabbit  is  tempted  by 
peas,  beans,  lettuce  and  cabbage 
whether  or  not  they  work.  The  better 
looking  the  food,  the  greater  risk 
the  rabbit  will  take.  I  have  found 
that  rabbits  will  not  eat  smooth¬ 
leaved  lettuce  when  there  is  a  curly 
variety  nearby.  I  also  see  that,  they 
will  not  touch  limas  when  wax  beans 
are  available.  Rabbits,  especially  the 
naturally  timid  ones,  do  have  fear  for 
the  jugs.  It  is  a  question  how  much 
this  fear  affects  their  greed.  j.  v.  h. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  I  saw  an  article  about  | 
putting  out  glass  jugs  partly  filled 
with  water  to  keep  rabbits  away 
from  the  garden.  In  another  issue 
you  had  two  articles  aboui  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  people  who  had  no  luck. 

This  idea  surely  worked  for  me.  I 
live  near  the  woods,  and  you  could 
see  the  rabbits  in  the  daytime.  They 
ate  my  beans,  peppers  and  melons. 
But  when  I  put  out  the  jugs,  that  was 
the  end.  Just  this  little  article  was 
worth  many  times  what  I  pay  for 
your  paper.  p  w. 

New  Jersey 


In  regard  to  A.  P.  and  A.  F.’s  arti¬ 
cles  on  Pennsylvania  rabbits  and 
water  jugs,  you  must  certainly  know 
what  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
said  to  the  Governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  “It’s  a  long  time  between 
drinks.”  Maybe  they  put  something 
else  besides  water  in  those  New  York 
jugs!  R.  E.  B. 

Connecticut 


All  work  is  as  seed  sown;  it  grows 
and  spreads,  and  sows  itself  anew. 
—  Thomas  Carlyle,  On  Life  of  John¬ 
son. 


“J’ll  never  leave  the 
farm -but  now  J 
can  take  it  easy” 

“We  take  a  lot  of  trips  and  we 
like  traveling,  but  we’re  always 
glad  to  get  back  home.  I’ll  be  a 
farmer  till  I  die,  but  it’s  good 
to  be  able  to  have  someone 
else  do  the  real  hard  work. 
That’s  one  of  the  nice  things 
about  my  Farmers  and  Traders 
Retirement  Income.” 

You  can  have  the  money  you 
will  need  when  you  “retire”  if 
you  start  saving  now  through 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Re¬ 
tirement  Income  Plan,  which 
also  gives  your  family  income 
protection.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  men 
with  moderate  income. 

—  — ■ Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details  — — 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age... 


St.  or  RD. 
City . 


.  State . . 
R-61 


with  a  t^ELECTRIC 

POWER  INSURANCE 
GENERATOR 

Don't  let  storm*  nock  nut  plectric 
A  Wmco  trartnr  driven  Generator  fi'ves  V0u 
your  own  tnurrp  of  plprtnr  pnwpr  Keeps 
milker  brooder,  beat  rptnoerator  water 
system  oueratinq  when  hmhline  power 
fails 


OPERATES  FROM 
PTO  ON  YOUR 
TRACTOR 


WINCHARGER  CORPORATION 
sioux  city,  iowa  Dept.  RN 


fcSOO  OR 
O  OOD  WATTS 


Please  send  me  full  information 
on  the  Winco  Electric  Power  In* 
surance  Generator. 


NAME. 


AODRESS- 

CITY _ 


WINCHARGER  CORP. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Subsidiary  at  Zenith  Radio  Corporation 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Charcoal  From  Farm 
Woodlot 

(Continued  from  Page  667) 

Regardless  of  just  how  primitive 
man  did  it,  his  successors  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  have  developed 
charcoal  making  apparatus  of  many 
kinds.  These  may  vary  markedly  in 
technique  of  operation  and  in  many 
other  respects  but  all  adhere  to  the 
same  basic  principle.  These  state¬ 
ments  are  made  to  assure  the  reader 
that  there  is  nothing  occult  about, 
charcoal  manufacture. 

The  following  operations  schedule 
for  the  two-cord  Connecticut  Kiln  is 
typical  in  general  principles,  but  not 
in  minute  detail,  for  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Kiln  and  other  kilns  which 
function  by  admitted  air.  When  wood 
is  piled  in  the  kiln,  paper  or  oil 
soaked  rags,  kindling  and  partially 
charred  brands  are  placed  near  the 
ground  at  about  the  center  of  the 
structure.  Wood  to  be  coaled  is  then 
close-piled  above  and  adjacent  to 
the  kindling  to  fill  the  kiln.  After 
closing  and  sealing  the  door  opening, 
a  fire  is  started  in  the  chimney  stove 
to  maintain  a  strong  draft.  Simul¬ 
taneously  the  kindling  is  fired 
through  small  openings  called  firing 
ports  on  either  side  near  the  ground. 
The  effect  of  these  two  steps  is  to 
allow  free  burning  for  several  hours 
to  create  a  carbonizing  or  hot  zone 
in  the  center  of  the  kiln  near  the 
roof.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  the 
firing  ports  are  closed,  the  chimney 
draft  is  reduced  by  about  half  and 
air  is  admitted  through  four  air  open¬ 
ings  located  near  the  ground  at  each 
corner.  In  response  to  chimney  draft 
and  air  entering  at  the  corners,  the 
hot  zone  spreads  gradually  through 
the  wood  mass  toward  either  end 
and  downward.  When  glowing  char¬ 
coal  is  visible  at  the  air  inlets,  coal¬ 
ing  is  complete.  These  steps  take 
from  40  to  48  hours  after  which  the 
kiln  is  carefully  sealed  and  left  in 
this  condition  for  several  days  while 
the  charcoal  cools  down. 

The  days  of  the  old  charcoal  burn¬ 
er  are  past.  He  often  disappeared  in¬ 
to  the  woods,  taking  his  secret  with 
him  and  emerging  months  later  with 
his  high-rack  wagons  loaded  with 
charcoal.  His  product  was  a  potent 
factor  in  the  development  of  many 
industries  but  he  had  little  time  or 
inclination  to  write  about  his  art  and 
frequently  his  techniques  died  with 
him.  Today  enough  is  known  and  re¬ 
corded  so  that  anyone  who  wishes  to 
do  so  can  practice  the  art. 

Charcoal-making  is  not  white  collar 
work  but  modern,  mechanized  tools 
can  be  used  to  relieve  it  of  many  of 
its  disagreeable  features  and  it  is 
one  of  the  few  uses  for  low  grade 
wood  that  can  currently  be  employed 
in  woodlot  improvement  without 
large  capital  investment. 


Shall  We  Burn  Wood? 

Coal  and  oil  may  grow  scarce,  and 
many  of  us  could  be  looking  for  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Wood  is  still  a  good  possi¬ 
bility,  so  the  question  arises-  How 
much  wood  wiill  be  required  to  take 
the  place  of  the  coal  or  oil  we  have 
been  burning? 

Two  pounds  of  dry  wood  of  any 
non-resinous  species  have  about  as 
much  heating  value  as  one  pound  of 
good  coal.  One  ton  of  coal  may  be 
taken  as  equal  in  heating  value 
to  one  cord  of  heavy  wood.  1.5  cords 
of  medium-weight  wood,  and  two 
cords  of  light  wood. 

Here  is  an  approximation  of  the 
number  of  cords  of  seasoned  wood 
needed  to  give  the  same  amount  of 
heat  as  one  ton  of  coal  or  147  gallons 
of  fuel  oil:  One  cord — hickory,  ash, 
beech,  locust,  birch,  elm,  longleaf 
pine,  hard  maple,  or  cherry;  1.5 
cords  —  shortleaf  pine,  Douglas  fir, 
western  hemlock,  sycamore,  red  gum, 
or  soft  maple;  two  cords  —  cedar,  cy¬ 
press,  x-edwood,  basswood,  poplar, 
spruce,  catalpa,  or  white  pine. 

New  Jersey  W.  F.  Schaphorst 

November  3,  1956 


ADVERTISEMENT 


*Vote  /Rota 

/id 


RICHARD  M 


NIXON 


Rural  Citizens 
For  Eisenhower- Nixon  -  Javits 


JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Harold  L.  Creal,  Cortland  County,  Cnairman 

Mrs.  Homer  Day,  Chenango  County,  Co-chairman 

Max  Palmer,  Albany  County 

Thomas  Holman,  Jefferson  County 

Edward  Skellie,  Otsego  County 

Wallace  Johnson,  Madison  County 

Dan  Dalrymple,  Niagara  County 


Collin  Armstrong,  Onondaga  County 
Miss  Mary  Kidder,  Chautauqua  County 
Miss  Mabel  Knapp,  Orange  County 
P.  Henry  Flynn,  Yates  County 
Elvin  Cross,  Essex  County 
James  Huxtable,  Herkimer  County 
Francis  Darby,  Sullivan  County 


TO  BE  SURE  — 

Give  Ike 

the  Team  He  Needs^ 


For  PROGRESS- 

PEACE- PROSPERITY 


THINK  .  .  .  Think  what  it  means  to  have 
leadership  at  America’s  helm  dedicated  to 
less  government  domination  of  us  all;  to 
have  a  balanced  budget ,  not  a  dangerous 
deficit;  to  enjoy  a  sound  prosperity  with* 
out  war. 

THINK  .  .  .  Think  how  we  have  moved 
forward : 

•  With  icork  for  everyone  and  con • 
sumer’s  income  up. 

•  With  a  stabilized  dollar  to  protect 
savings  and  our  investments. 

•  With  freedom  of  choice  as  to  par - 
ticipation  in  government  programs , 

•  With  social  security  for  mil • 
lions  more ,  including  farmers. 

•  With  farm  surpluses  disap • 
pearing  under  realistic  farm 
policy. 

THINK  .  .  .  Think  what  it  means  to 
continue  all  this  and  to  continue  on 
the  honest,  straight,  experienced  mod¬ 
ern  highway  of  PROGRESS. 


THINK  .  .  .  Think  what  it  means  to  enjoy 
peace  and  to  stand  tall  and  straight  in  the 
world. 


IN  PEACE 


Honesty. 

Integrity 


with 


Dignity 


*1,120  Cash  from  Woodlot 
HOME  LITE  CHAIN  SAW 


Harvests  big  cash  crop  in  8  weeks  of  part  time  cutting.  Mr.  Nicholas 
hel^f  f  ?olmes^llle’  Ohio  owned  what  he  termed  “an  idle  woodlot”.  But  with  the 
crop  fulf  ^profit  8  H°mehte  Cham  Saw  he  was  able  to  turn  that  woodlot  into  a 

,  JnKelght  °/  Parttime  cutting,  Mr.  Perry  harvested  160  cords  of  pulpwood 

which  he  sold  at  the  mill  for  $1,120.  After  deducting  all  costs  —  hauling  loading 
tenance  and  depreciation  on  his  saw  —  Mr.  Perry  realized  a  net  profit  of 
$855.60  .  .  .  which  he  used  as  a  down  payment  on  a  brand  new  tractor. 

CASH  IN  ON  YOUR  WOODLOT —  THE  HOMELITE  WAY 


It  means  extra  money  in  the  bank, 
or  improvements  for  your  home  or 
farm.  And  when  you  use  a  Homelite 
Chain  Saw  you  cut  more  in  less  time 
with  less  effort. 

For  instance,  the  Homelite  EZ 


packs  more  power  into  less  weight 
than  any  other  direct  drive  chain 
saw.  It  does  every  cutting  job  around 
farms,  ranches,  estates,  and  camps. 
5  horsepower  19  pounds.  Get  a  free 
demonstration  today. 


Homelite  builds  and  sells  more  chain  saws  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 


4  models 
to  choose  from 
3  Vi  to  7  horsepower 
19  to  29  pounds 
straight  blades,  bows, 
brush  cutter  and 
clearing  attachments 


—  a  division  of  Textron  Inc. 

2611  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer. 

Name . 


Address. 
Town. . . 


-County. 


.State. 


New 


UNIVERSAL 


Jet  System  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells 

If  you  want  abundant  cheap 
water,  it’ll  pay  to  install  a 
new  UNIVERSAL  high  qual¬ 
ity  jet  water  system.  You’ll 
save  on  initial  cost.  Univer¬ 
sal  package  systems  are  low  in  cost  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  install.  You’ll  save  on  repairs. 
Universal  jets  are  rugged  built  for  years  of 
dependable  service.  There’s  only  one  mov¬ 
ing  part  and  it’s  above  ground.  You’ll  save 
on  power.  Universal  jets  provide  more  water 
per  horsepower  than  other  pumps  their 
size  and  operate  only  when  they  are  pump¬ 
ing  water.  Wide  choice  of  models  for  shal¬ 
low  or  deep  wells  to  meet  your  exact  needs. 

SEND  FOR 
INFORMATIVE 
BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL  pump 


UPPER  COURT  ST.,  BINGHAMTON, N.Y.  j 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  of  nearest  S 
dealer.  Depth  of  my  well  is _ feet,  a 

Name _ _ _ J 


Camels  Hair  Brushes! 


Utl'll! 

VA\wv.y  iUltJ.-o 

M 


20 


FOR 


$|.00 


Assorted 

Sizes 


SURPLUS ! 

Imagine!  Never  used  Camels  Hair  Brushes 
that  cost  many  many  times  this  low  price. 
You  actually  buy  these  brushes  at  less  than 
the  cost  to  manufacturer.  For  use  in  the 
home,  office,  shop  or  store.  For  touch-up 
pasting,  drawing,  lens  cleaner,  typewriter 
cleaner,  cleaning  precision  instruments,  guns, 
tools,  sporting  equipment  and  hundreds  of 
other  uses.  Assorted  sizes.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied,  20  brushes,  $1.00;  42  brushes  $2.00. 
Add  10c  P.  P.  Supply  limited.  Order  NOW! 

MATTHEW  DAY  CO.,  INC. 

34-13  B’way,  Dept.  33-BR,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


Address. 


For  Gun  Care 
Hoppe’s  No.  9 
Has  No  Equal 

Widely  known  and  used  for  over  53 
years  by  millions  of  shooters  and  still 
the  leader  for  cleaning  guns 
and  preventing  gun  rust.  Ask 
your  gun  dealer  or  send  15c 
for  sample.  Complete  "Gun 
Cleaning  Guide”  FREE  upon 
post  card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332No.  8th  St.,  Philo.  33,  Pa. 


>  POWER  IS  UP... 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power 
has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy 
—yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Eleven 
models  to  choose  from.  See  them! 


IN  FORD  TRACTORS! 


Watch  the  work  fly! 


Deer  In  New  York  State 

Wildlife,  the  product  of  the  land,  take  a  semblance  of  both  problems, 
j  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  New  These  are  constantly  growing  head 
j  York  State.  Because  of  this,  it  must  aches  to  our  conservation  depart- 
j  be  protected  if  people  demand  it;  ment  as  it  works  feverishly  to  strike 
it  is  the  people  who  own  the  wildlife,  a  proper  balance  and  make  us  all 
Most  of  the  wild  species  are  bene-  happy.  Theirs  is  a  thankless  job  at 
ficial.  A  few  in  excess  may  be  best,  and  to  date  this  deer  problem 
damaging  to  man’s  best  interests,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved 
!  of  course.  Some  are  important  fac-  The  battle  of  the  sportsman 
|  tors  in  soil  and  water  conservation  versus  the  farmer  is  no  longer  a 
—the  beaver,  for  instance.  Others,  small  one.  Many  and  various &ways 
like  our  song  birds  are  indispensible  have  been  tried  to  reconcile  the  is- 
because  of  the  war  they  wage  on  the  sue,  but  all  seem  to  have  failed, 
millions  of  bugs  and  worms  that  Hunters  multiply  like  flies.  We  know 
would  otherwise  make  our  world  un-  the  story.  These  maniacs  overrun 
inhabitable  within  a  few  years.  But  farms,  destroy  private  property, 
when  a  specie  gets  out  of  bounds  shoot  livestock,  drive  across  newly 
and  reaches  nature’s  saturation  seeded  fields,  and  cut  fences.  Every 
point,  man  must  step  in  and  help  year  more  and  more  land  is  posted 
nature  regain  her  balance.  driving  more  and  more  hunters  into 

At  the  moment,  the  white-tailed  confined  areas.  This  will  continue 
deer  in  New  York  State  appears  to  until  there  will  be  no  open  places 
be  in  the  category  of  “too  numer-  left  to  hunt.  Some  Southern  Tier 
ous.”  He  is  the  subject  of  contro-  farmers  tell  us  that  the  time  has 
versial  arguments  throughout  prac-  come  when  they  must  choose  be- 
tically  every  county  in  the  State,  tween  deer  and  farming.  In  New 
Discussions  about  him  reach  fever  York  State,  farmers  do  not  have  the 
pitch  in  the  Southern  Tier.  Never-  right,  out  of  season,  to  shoot  deer 
theless,  few  of  us  really  appreciate  that  are  eating  or  damaging  their 
the  fact  that  this  animal  represents  crops.  Only  if  they  deem  the  injury 
a  billion  dollar  annual  industry  in  extensive  enough  to  contact  their 
New  Yoi'k  State,  that  he  furnishes  local  game  wardens,  may  they  pos- 
sport  for  millions  who  pursue  him  sibly  be  issued  a  permit  to  shoot 
during  open  seasons,  and  that  he  deer  over  a  short  period  of  time, 
affords  a  supply  of  edible  meat  which  Is  is  any  wonder  these  people  are 
is  ours  for  the  asking.  growing  desperate?  Wildlife  is  the 

We  who  live  in  the  Adirondacks  property  of  the  State  and  the  State 
know  the  value  of  our  deer  herd.  All  means  all  the  people.  But  should  the 
of  us  derive  benefits  from  it  one  State’s  animals,  wild  or  tame,  have 
way  or  another,  and  we  will  fight  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  destroy 
to  the  last  ditch  to  keep  its  present  private  property?  Have  they  any 
population  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  more  right  to  private  lands  than  I 
conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  would  have  to  pasture  my  dairy  ani- 
all.  Our  more  than  two  million  acres  mais  upon  them?  If  a  thief  breaks 
furnish  adequate  food  during  the  through  and  steals,  there  is  some- 
Summer.  Our  weak  link  is  in  Winter  thing  we  can  do  about  it.  But  what 
when  deep  snows  and  severe  cold  °f  the  deer  and  the  hunters?  No 
drive  deer  to  concentrate  within  the  one  blames  the  farmers  in  the  South- 
deep  forest  recesses  where  they  ern  Tier,  except  perhaps  that  they 
sometimes  starve  because  snow  do  not  insist  upon  their  rights  and 
virtually  makes  them  prisoners  for  ask  their  lawmakers  to  take  a  drastic 
months  at  a  time.  hand. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  not  a  Concocting  a  remedy  is  not  easy— 
liability  anywhere  in  the  Adiron-  many  have  been  tried.  Miles  of 
dacks.  We  must  see  to  it,  however,  woven  wire  fences  have  had  little 
that  his  numbers  do  not  exceed  the  effect  in  stopping  deer.  Repellents 
carrying  capacity  of  their  winter  have  been  used  with  only  partial 
range.  Nature  might  step  in  and  success.  Electric  fences  are  prac- 
take  a  hand  at  reduction  as  is  the  tically  taboo.  The  deer  and  the 
case  with  any  species  of  wildlife  hunters  multiply.  What  will  be  the 
when  there  is  over-population  in  result  in  a  few  more  years? 
limited  areas.  This  is  not  a  pretty  picture  but 

There  are  three  widely  separated  there  is  a  way  out.  The  deer  herd 
and  distinct  deer  breeding  ranges  in  h1  the  Southern  Tier  must  be 
this  State:  the  Southern  Tier,  the  drastically  reduced  without  further 
Catskills  and  the  Adirondacks.  Deer  i°ss  of  time;  sound  management  de- 
are  also  over-running  farms  of  east-  mands  it.  There  must  be  constant 
ern  Long  Island  as  they  flee  home  control  of  the  deer  population  to 
and  factory  development.  Each  maintain  it  at  a  point  commmen- 
area  presents  a  different  problem  surate  with  the  farmers’  interest 
and  must  be  handled  separately,  upon  whose  lands  these  swarms  of 
This  is  what  is  being  done  now,  to  the  State’s  deer  find  sustenance.  It 
some  extent,  by  open  seasons  com-  would  seem  that  longer  and  later 
ing  at  different  dates.  Our  Adiron-  open  seasons  might  bring  some  re- 
dack  herd  is  the  hardest  to  handle  lief-  But  because  these  solutions  are 
because  of  the  serious  winter  prob-  ideal  for  a  rapid  come-back,  there 
lem,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  deer  them-  must  be  eternal  vigilance.  Hunters 
selves  are  concerned.  The  Southern  are  eager  to  reduce  the  herd  and 
Tier  with  its  open  ranges,  lighter  farmers  want  them  reduced.  This 
snows  and  abundant  year-round  feed  might  soothe  the  headache  of  the 
is  conducive  to  easy  living  and  to  conservation  department  which  is 
rapid  increase.  The  Catskills  par-  striving  desperately  to  strike  a  bal- 
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WEED 

■bar 


TIRE 

CHAINS 

TRACTION 

when  you  need  it 
. .  .for  cars  or  trucks 


Chains  are  Best 
on  Snow  or  Ice 

•  Here’s  traction  you  can  trust  when 
you  need  it— to  stop  safely,  and  to 
keep  from  getting  stuck.  Just  look  at 
the  V-Bars  on  these  genuine  WEED 
CHAINS.  Slanted  left  and  right,  288 
or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop 
you  shorter,  straighter,  safer.  And 
Zip-On  Appliers  help  you  put  on 
chains  easier  and  faster — you  just 
drive  your  car  or  truck  into  the 
chains.  Get  your  WEED  V-BAR  TIRE 
CHAINS  and  Zip-On  Appliers  today 
— while  dealers’  stocks  are  complete. 


Use  Year-round  Tires 
When  Roads  are  Clear 

•  Carry  WEED  CHAINS  in  the  trunk 
and  enjoy  the  complete  comfort  of 
your  modern  car  and  its  year-round 
tires.  Then,  when  roads  are  icy  or 
snowy,  your  chains  give  you  traction 
you  can  trust.  When  the  need  is  past, 
take  them  off  till  next  time.  Drive 
economically,  comfortably,  safely — 
all  year  round ! 

♦  •  • 

American  Chain  &  Cable 
Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  In  Canada:  Domin¬ 
ion  Chain  Company,  Ltd., 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 
November  3,  1956 


Don't  let  "Shrinking  Horsepower" 
smother  your  tractor's  performance 


ance.  Yet  it  looks  like  it  has  a  job  on 
its  hands  it  will  not  be  able  to  finish 
unless  the  gates  to  the  farms  are 
thrown  wide  open  long  enough  to 
dispose  of  the  masses  of  surplus  deer 
nobody  wants  except  the  hunter. 
While  our  farmers  want  to  possess 
their  farms  in  peace,  would  it  not  be 
better  for  them  to  say,  “Come  on, 
boys,  do  a  good  job  and  do  it 
quickly?”  The  sooner  the  deer  herd 
is  practically  reduced  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Tier,  the  sooner  there  will  be 
peace  on  the  farms,  provided  there 
are  any  farms  after  the  shooting 
would  be  over. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  Willet  Randall 

Ed. — In  New  Jersey,  farmers  may 
shoot  damaging  deer  only  upon  ap¬ 
plication  for,  and  issuance  of,  a  spe¬ 
cial  permit  by  the  local  game  warden. 

Pennsylvania  Jaws  do  not  at  any 
time  prevent  a  farmer  from  shoot¬ 
ing  deer  that  are  damaging  his 
crops;  a  report  of  the  action  must 
be  made  within  12  hour’s  after  the 
killing,  however,  and  the  farmer 
must  turn  over  to  the  game  warden 
all  carcasses  except  one  which  he 
may  keep  for  home  consumption. 

Connecticut  issues  permits  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  shooting  deer  damaging 
crops. 

Rhode  Island  permits  farmers  to 
shoot  injurious  deer;  the  farmer  must 
dress  the  animal  and  report  his  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  local  game  warden,  who 
issues  a  certificate  entitling  him  to 
have  the  deer  in  his  possession. 

Massachusetts  allows  destruction 
of  deer  damaging  crops,  except  grass 
on  uncultivated  land,  so  long  as  the 
carcass  is  turned  over  to  the  game 
warden  and  the  director  of  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources  is  notified 
of  the  circumstances  within  24  hours. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  law  allows 
farmers  to  shoot  damaging  deer 
without  a  permit;  but,  because  the 
State  requires  substantial  evidence 
of  damage  in  contents  of  the  deer’s 
rumen,  it  advises  farmers  to  seek 
recovery  of  damages  from  the  State 
in  money  rather  than  to  shoot  the 
deer.  New  Hampshire  furnishes 
deer  repellents,  including  electric 
fencing  and  orchard  fencing  to 
farmers. 

Vermont  pays  for  damage  done  by 
deer  and  also  allows  farmers  to  shoot 
the  animals  at  any  time  they  are 
damaging  any  crops  except  grass. 
The  game  warden  must  be  notified 
of  a  killing  within  12  hours,  and  he 
will  issue  a  certificate  entitling  the 
farmer  to  possession  of  the  deer  for 
home  consumption  purposes. 

This  is  likewise  true  in  the  State 
of  Maine  where  farmer's  have  the 
right  to  shoot  deer  that  are  in  the 
act  of  damaging  their  crops. — Ed. 


Taking  Out  the  Stumps 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  tree 
stumps  in  a  hurry  is  to  dig,  saw, 
chop,  or  blast  and  pull  them  out, 
according  to  the  New  York  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse.  But  if  time 
is  not  of  essence  to  their  removal,  it 
says,  promotion  of  decay  is  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  advantageously 
done;  it  may  result  in  full  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  stumps  within  five  to 
10  years.  To  hasten  decay,  the  wood 
must  be  kept  wet.  Piling  soil,  saw¬ 
dust  or  compost  around  the  stumps 
will  help  make  sure  of  this,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  College’s  forest  patholo¬ 
gist.  Boring  holes  or  making  slits  in 
the  wood  may  also  be  effective  in 
speeding  up  decay.  If  rotted  wood 
from  another  tree  of  the  same  species 
is  pushed  into  these  openings, 
naturally-adapted  fungi  will  go  to 
work  breaking  down  the  tissues. 
Pieces  of  fungus  fruiting  bodies,  or 
“conks”,  placed  into  the  stumps  will 
also  abet  decay  and  eventual  re¬ 
incorporation  of  the  wood  with  the 
soil. 


We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  keep  the  full,  efficient 
horsepower  of  your  tractor.  Yet, 
chances  are  you  lose  a  little  every 
time  you  use  it. 

What  causes  this  loss  of  power?  A 
gradual  build-up  of  harmful  deposits 
inside  the  combustion  chambers! 

That’s  why  it’s  so  important  to  use 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select.  It’s  the  world’s 
only  motor  oil  super-refined  by  the 
exclusive  Alchlor  Process  to  combat 
engine  deposits  and  “shrinking  horse¬ 
power.” 


It  fights  power-loss  three  ways!  First, 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  controls  carbon, 
the  cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and 
overheating.  Second,  it  guards  against 
acids  and  corrosion.  And  third,  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  toughest  protective  film  ever 
developed  in  a  motor  oil  —  assures 
minimum  oil  consumption  for  the  life 
of  your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  It’s 
available  in  the  exact  grade  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  of  your 
tractor  for  each  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select- 

THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


L\ 
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with  a  concrete  implement  shed 

Farm  studies  show  that  proper  storage  adds 
two  years  to  the  life  of  a  plow  .  .  .  four 
years  to  a  combine  .  .  .  six  years  to  a  corn 
planter  .  .  .  nine  years  to  a  wagon.  This 
means  savings  of  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
machinery  replacements  alone,  plus  sub¬ 
stantial  cuts  in  repair  costs. 

For  the  best  protection  against  rain,  wind, 
rust,  snow  and  fire,  build  an  implement 
shed  of  concrete  and  concrete  block.  Use 
Lehigh  Cement  in  the  footings  and  floor. 
Lay  up  the  blocks  with  Lehigh  Mortar 
Cement.  The  shed  will  go  up  fast,  pay  for 
itself  in  a  few  years,  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Your  concrete  products  manufacturer, 
ready- mix  concrete  producer  or  building 
supply  dealer  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this 
and  other  money-making,  money-saving 
concrete  improvements  with  you. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build 
a  20'  x  40'  implement  shed  like 
this  with  these  materials: 

FOR  FOOTINGS  &  FLOOR: 

19  cu.  yds.  ready-mix  concrete 
or 

113  sacks  Lehigh  cement 
10  cu.  yds.  sand 
14  cu.  yds.  gravel 

FOR  WALLS: 

27  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
3  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 
1196  8"  x  8"  x  16"  regular 
concrete  block 

95  8"x  8"x  16''  corner  return 
block 

19  8''  x  8"  x  8"  corner  return 
block 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Allentown ,  Pa. 


robber  rat  dies 
when  you  warfarin-ize 


WISCONSIN  ) 

ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
|  FOUNDATION! 


LOOK  FOR  warfarin  ON  THE  LABEL  .  .  . 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Rust  in  Water  Tank 

From  time  to  time  you  give  worth¬ 
while  advice  to  readers  in  a  special 
column  on  various  farm  problems  in 
construction,  electricity,  plumbing, 
etc.  I  wonder  if  you  can  help  us  in 
our  problem. 

We  have  an  electrically  controlled 
submerged  pump  in  a  20-lb.  to  40- 
lb.  pressurized  water  system,  with  a 
120-gal.  galvanized  storage  tank.  The 
water  has  a  moderate  iron  and  hard¬ 
ness  content,  so  after  varying 
periods  a  rust-like  sediment  accumu¬ 
lates  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 
tends  to  discolor  the  tap  water.  This 
requires  a  long  job  of  completely 
emptying  and  flushing  the  tank, 
which  would  probably  be  unneces¬ 
sary  if  the  drain  cork  were  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  tank.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  bottom  is  dome-shaped 
(or  concave)  leaving  a  sort  of  V- 
shaped  rim  around  the  inside  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tank  in  which  the  rusty 
sediment  piles  up.  The  drain  cock 
is  several  inches  above  the  bottom 
of  this  V  formation,  otherwise,  I 
suppose,  an  occasional  drainage  of 
only  a  few  gallons  of  water  would  do 
the  trick.  The  problem  would  not 
be  so  bad  if  the  tank  were  not  be¬ 
low  ground  level,  necessitating  carry¬ 
ing  most  of  the  water  up  (after  the 
pressure  has  fallen),  and  we  cannot 
afford  a  sump  pump  installation  at 
this  time. 

Is  there  any  way  of  getting  a  drain 
cock  installed  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  V?  a.  b. 

New  Jersey 


A  drain  cock  should  be  inserted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  A  hole  could 
be  burned  with  a  torch  and  a  drain 
cock  brazed  in  place.  Unless  you  are 
quite  handy  at  such  work,  it  would 
be  best  to  employ  a  plumber. 

You  could  reduce  the  rust  prob¬ 
lem  too  by  installing  a  magnesium 
rod  in  the  storage  tank.  This  will 
help  reduce  rust  formation.  This  rod 
costs  about  $5.00  and  is  not  difficult 
to  install.  A  plumbing  supply  dealer 
can  furnish  you  with  the  rod. 


Weatherproofing  Overhead 
Garage  Doors 

Perhaps  you  can  think  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make  an  overhead  garage 
door  more  weatherproof.  They  make 
a  good  appearance  and  are  easily 
raised  and  lowered,  but  in  a  driving 
rain  plenty  comes  through  the  sides 
and  floor.  Any  suggestions  you  can 
make  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Maine  c.  h. 


If  you  have  a  sectional  type  door 
that  slides  up  a  track,  you  can  ad¬ 
just  the  stops  on  the  side  jambs  of 
the  door  opening  so  as  to  fit  more 


snugly  against  the  door.  Most  over¬ 
head  door  manufacturers  have  a  rub¬ 
ber  strip  that  fastens  to  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  door  to  make  tighter  con¬ 
tact  with  the  floor.  You  could  also  at¬ 
tach  a  metal  strip  across  the  bottom 
rail  of  the  door  so  that  it  just  clears 
the  floor.  The  metal  is  about  two 
inches  wide  and  bent  in  the  middle 
about  45  degrees  so  that  the  bottom 
edge  will  be  out  from  the  door  and 
deflect  the  water  as  it  runs  down 
the  surface  of  the  door.  Apply  some 
caulking  compound  along  the  top 
edge  of  the  metal  to  prevent  water 
from  working  in  behind  it.  When 
painted,  it  will  be  quite  unnoticed  to 
the  casual  observer. 


Repair  of  Leaking  Cistern 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice 
how  best  to  repair  leaking  cisterns. 
We  have  to  depend  on  cisterns  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  for  household 
water  supply  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  results.  f.  k. 

New  York 

Cisterns  can  be  waterproofed  with 
two  coatings  of  water-cement  paint, 
made  specially  to  waterproof  mason¬ 
ry  surfaces.  The  paint  is  applied  to 
a  damp  surface,  but  not  so  wet  that 
it  glistens  with  moisture.  Be  sure  the 
surfaces  are  clean,  use  a  wire  brush 
if  necessary  and  follow  the  directions 
carefully  on  the  label.  The  material 
is  purchased  at  building  supply  or 
farm  supply  stores.  Be  sure  and  use 
not  less  than  two  coats. 

Removing  Old  Whitewash 

Please  advise  the  best  way  to  re¬ 
move  old  whitewash  from  cellar 
walls  or  fieldstone  prior  to  plaster¬ 
ing  or  painting.  h.  a.  h. 

New  Jersey 

To  clean  whitewash,  first  use  a 
wire  brush  and  water.  When  you 
have  removed  all  that  clings  to 
crevices  and  cracks,  use  a  wash  of 
muriatic  acid — about  10  parts  water 
to  one  of  acid.  After  the  acid  is 
brushed  on,  scrub  with  a  stiff- 
bristled  (scrub)  brush  and  rinse 
thoroughly  with  clean  water.  Be  sure 
to  wear  protective  goggles  when 
working  with  the  acid  solution. 

To  Take  Tar  off  Tin  Roof 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  way 
to  take  old  tar  off  a  tin  roof  that 
has  been  on  10  years  or  more? 

New  York  c.  f. 

There  are  solvents  you  could  use 
to  remove  the  tar  but  rather  than 
undertake  this  formidable  job,  why 
not  apply  a  coat  of  asphalt-aluminum 
paint?  This  will  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  insulating  value  of  the 
roofing  against  direct  sunlight  and 
seal  up  any  small  leaks. 


FENCE  FUNNIES 
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Too  much  speculation ,  too  little  safe¬ 
guards  for  potato  and  onion  farmers  in 

Trading  in  Futures 


Unless  the  mercantile  exchanges 
can  work  out  regulations  which 
would  make  futures  trading  in 
onions  and  potatoes  a  “constructive 
trade  vehicle”  for  farmers,  a  law 
should  oe  passed  prohibiting  futures 
trading  in  these  commodities,  a 
House  Agriculture  subcommittee  de¬ 
clared  in  a  report  made  public  last 
month. 

There  were  erratic  price  move¬ 
ments  in  these  commodities  even  be¬ 
fore  futures  trading,  and  “the  temp¬ 
tation  to  blame  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  situations  on  the  futures 
market  must  be  guarded  against”, 
the  report  noted.  The  subcommittee 
found  indications  of  manipulations  in 
the  cash  onion  market  as  well  as  in 
futures,  but  it  also  found  very  defi¬ 
nite  abuses  in  the  future  markets 
which  have,  cost  farmers  money. 

The  report  said,  specifically,  that 
“the  general  conclusion  reached  by 
the  committee  as  the  result  of  its 
study  is  that  futures  trading  in 
onions  and  potatoes.  .  .as  presently 
conducted  on  the  commodity  ex¬ 
changes  permit  speculative  action 
which  can  adversely  affect  both  the 
price  and  the  supply  of  these  com¬ 
modities,  that  such  activity  has  taken 
place  to  the  detriment  of  producers, 
and  that,  unless  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  to  trading  in  these  com¬ 
modities  can  be  improved  so  as  to 
prevent  damage  to  producers  and 
dealers  in  these  commodities,  such 
trading  should  be  prohibited  alto¬ 
gether.” 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  “was 
quite  convincing”  that  there  have 
been  recent  efforts,  some  of  them 
quite  successful,  to  manipulate  the 
futures  markets  of  both  potatoes  and 
onions,  the  subcommittee  said,  quot¬ 
ing  actual  prosecutions  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Authority.  The  re¬ 
port  said,  “these  markets,  as  they  are 
presently  conducted  by  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  not  only  fail  to  prevent 
such  activities  but  provide  a  fertile 
ground  for  efforts  at  manipulation.” 

The  subcommittee  questioned  whe¬ 
ther  onions  and  potatoes  are  suitable 
commodities  for  futures  markets,  in 
any  case.  The  report  said:  “The  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  is  on  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  such  trading  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  economically  useful  and  that  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  be  carried  on 
with  respect  to  commodities  as 
perishable  as  onions  and  potatoes  in 
as  orderly  and  proper  a  manner  as  it 
can  be  carried  on  with  more  storable 
commodities  such  as  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  or  wool.” 

Lack  of  storability  results  in  a 
“constant  but  uneven  pressure  on 
the  market”,  it  was  explained,  and 
not  only  is  there  this  pressure  on 
producers,  shippers  and  traders,  but 
perishability  “provides  almost  an 
ideal  environment  and  tool  for  those 
who  would  undertake  to  manipulate 
the  futures  market,  particularly  by 
‘slugging’  it  from  time  to  time  with 
a  quantity  of  the  commodity  which 
cannot  be  assimilated  by  the  trade 
within  the  time  limits  of  further 
quality  deterioration.” 

The  subcommittee  noted  that  eggs, 
also  perishable,  have  had  futures 
trading  for  many  years  in  a  more 
orderly  manner,  but  even  in  the  case 
of  eggs  the  record  of  complaints 
issued  by  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  shows  more  frequent 
manipulations  than  for  less  perish¬ 
able  products. 

The  Congressmen  next  questioned 
whether  futures  trading  in  onions 
and  potatoes  actually  serves  any  use¬ 
ful  purposes.  Futures  trading  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  permit  hedging  by  produc¬ 
ers  as  a  safeguard  against  low  prices 
at  harvest,  and  by  produceis  or  deal- 
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ers  who  need  large  amounts  of  a  com¬ 
modity.  But  in  the  case  of  onions 
and  potatoes,  the  subcommittee 
found,  there  are  almost  no  large- 
volume  users  or  processors,  as  is  true 
of  all  other  futures  market  com¬ 
modities,  even  eggs.  Producers  are 
without  the  financial  resources  to 
carry  out  a  hedging  operation. 
Therefore,  it  was  found,  “an  inor¬ 
dinately  large  proportion  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  in  these  commodities  is  purely 
speculative  in  character  and  is  done 
by  people  who  are  neither  producers 
nor  consumers  of  the  commodity. 

“A  certain  amount  of  speculation 
is  an  obvious  necessity  to  a  futures 
market.  Unless  the  hedger  can  find 
someone  willing  to  assume  the  price 
risk  he  seeks  to  avoid,  there  would 
be  no  futures  market.  When  a  mar¬ 
ket  is  predominant  a  vehicle  for 
speculation,  however,  with  only  inci¬ 
dental  use  for  bona  fide  hedging 
purposes,  serious  questions  are  raised 
as  to  the  economic  necessity  for  or 
desirability  of  such  a  market.” 

A  value  of  the  futures  market  in 
other  commodities  is  in  providing  a 
meeting  place  where  all  supply  and 
demand  factors  can  be  focused  and 
where  true  and  representative  prices 
can  be  established,  it  was  argued. 
But,  it  was  asked,  can  the  “artificial 
influences”  be  removed  from  onion 
and  potato  futures  market  so  this 
function  can  be  achieved? 

The  subcommittee  accused  the 
Exchanges  of*  refusing  to  consult 
with  producer  groups,  of  ignoring 
the  interests  of  farmers  in  drawing 
up  regulations,  of  being  lax  in  cor¬ 
recting  practices  which  injure  farm¬ 
ers. 

Low  margin  requirements  in  dol¬ 
lars,  though  high  percentagewise, 
“present  an  attractive  speculative 
temptation”,  and  the  exchanges 
should  consider  requiring  more 
money  to  be  put  up.  The  exchanges 
have  authority  to  limit  daily  price 
fluctuations  and  should  set  proper 
limits  for  potatoes  and  onions.  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  multiple  delivery 
points  to  dissipate  market  gluts  so 
frequently  attendant  upon  a  single 
delivery  point,  and  setting  of  a  date 
for  trading  only  after  facts  are  avail¬ 
able  for  a  x'easonable  price  forecast 
rather  than  before  planting  as  at 
present,  were  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  changes. 

The  report  emphasized  over  and 
over  again  that  the  subcommittee  is 
not  convinced  that  futures  markets 
for  potatoes  and  onions  would  be  in 
order  under  the  best  of  regulation; 
that  the  markets  have  depressed 
prices  to  producers,  and  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  arbitrary  and  frantic  mar¬ 
ket  fluctuations;  and  that,  even  if  the 
exchanges  adopt  the  subcommittee’s 
recommendations,  the  group  may 
still  ask  Congress  to  outlaw  futures 
trading  in  the  two  commodities,  pro¬ 
viding  it  appears  that  even  with  the 
changes  farm  prices  are  still  being 
depressed.  Harry  Lando 


“I  used  this  short  cut  before  and  he 
never  said  a  word .” 


Agriculture  as  it  is  known  in  America,  with  its 
specialized  production  of  high-quality  crops  and  its 
highly  organized  system  of  marketing,  dates  from 
the  time  when  railroads  made  it  possible  to  reach 
the  nationwide  markets  upon  which  that  kind  of 
agriculture  depends. 

And  today,  modern  railroads  are  basic  in  modern 
agriculture  —  basic  in  the  gigantic  job  of  moving  your 
crops  to  market  —  basic  in  bringing  you  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  supplies  and  equipment  which  enable 
you  to  produce  more  and  live  better. 

That’s  why  it  is  important  to  you  —  and  to  all 
America  —  that  our  public  policies  should  give  equal 
treatment  and  opportunity  to  all  forms  of  transportation. 
Then  each  form  can  do  for  you  the  things  which 
it  can  do  best,  and  your  modern  railroads  will  be 
able  to  serve  you  even  better  and  more  economically! 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  "  ‘50! 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
'  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
\\ card  for  Free  Book, ' 

'  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CD 

3537  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  II.Mo, 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere* Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

30)  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018— —J 
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Changes  in  Soil  Feeding 

CCORDING  to  Cornell’s  soil  scientists, 
there  is  a  strong  trend  in  New  York  State 
toward  the  use  of  granular  fertilizers  in  me¬ 
dium  and  high  concentrations.  “Farmers  have 
accepted  granular  fertilizers  ( even  at  slight 
premiums  in  price)  much  faster  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  fertilizer  manufacturers”,  they 
report.  The  real  interest  in  liquid  nitrogen 
fertilizers  and  in  gaseous  anhydrous  ammonia 
continues,  too,  even  though  there  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  lapse  in  their  use  last  year  because  of 
the  drought.  Application  of  1-1-1  fertilizer 
ratio  has  been  increasing — annual  purchases 
have  recently  been  up  by  20  per  cent — and  the 
1-2-1  kinds  are  dropping  back;  the  1-2-2  ratio 
is  now  the  No.  1  mixed  fertilizer  in  New  York. 

Rates  of  phosphorous  supplementation  of 
the  soil  have  been  falling  off  while  amounts 
of  nitrogen  and  potash  have  been  going  up. 
Superphosphate  tonnage  has  fallen  rapidly 
from  its  40  per  cent  proportion  of  all  fer¬ 
tilizer  tonnage  in  New  York  State  in  1940;  to¬ 
day  it  accounts  for  only  8.7  per  cent.  “More 
farmers  should  use  superphosphate  in  dairy 
barns”,  Cornell  farm  specialists  advise. 

Although  complete  liquid  fertilizers  have 
been  offered  at  prices  competitive  with  solid 
forms  in  the  Midwest,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  in  New  York  State.  Composed  usually  of 
anhydrous  ammonia,  urea,  liquid  phosphoric 
acid  and  muriate  of  potash,  those  offered  for 
trial  last  year  were,  according  to  soils  men, 
prohibitively  priced  for  field  use.  It  would  have 
taken  $500  worth  of  one  offered  to  northeast 
farmers  last  year  to  supply  the  fertilizer  units 
contained  in  a  ton  of  solid  fertilizer  priced 
at  $60.  Except  for  liquid  starter  fertilizers  for 
transplanting,  complete  liquid  fertilizers  are 
not  yet  being  recommended  in  New  *York. 
Liquid  nitrogen  fertilizers  are,  however,  being 
successfully  and  abundantly  used  on  north¬ 
east  farms. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  with  so-called 
“miracle”  plant  foods  and  fertilizers.  Prices  for 
the  nutrients  they  contain,  say  agronomists, 
are  so  high  that  their  use  cannot  be  justified. 
Most  field  trials  reveal  that  farm-formulated 
fertilizers  with  well-declared  chemical  content 
grow  much  better  crops  than  highly-touted, 
but  little  substantiated,  “miracle”  plant  foods 
for  which  misleading  claims  may  also  be  made. 
One  of  the  most  highly  advertised  of  these 
fertilizers  contains  just  a  little  over  one  per 
cent  each  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash. 
The  way  to  compare  fertility  values  is  to  com¬ 
pare  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  potash 
in  the  fertilizer.  As  emphasized  by  Cornell 
agronomists,  sound  fertilizer  companies  get 
substantial  research  data  on  their  products 
before  they  promote  them. 


1956  Antlerless  Deer  Season 

WILLET  RANDALL’S  article,  “The  Deer 
Problem”,  on  page  670  of  this  issue  is 
particularly  timely.  It  comes  on  the  heels  of 
an  announcement  by  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department  that  1956  offers  “the 
most  comprehensive  deer-of-either-sex  season 


in  the  history  of  the  State.” 

The  ever-increasing  deer  population  in  New 
York  State  presents  a  serious  problem — serious 
to  farmers,  to  conservationists  and  to  the  deer 
themselves.  Almost  without  exception,  every 
farming  area  has  been  overrun  in  the  past 
six  months.  New  seedings,  both  Spring  and 
Fall,  have  been  destroyed,  truck  crop  acreages 
laid  waste,  orchards  damaged  and  woodlands 
much  overbrowsed.  It  is  reaching  the  point 
where  there  may  not  be  enough  food  to  main¬ 
tain  the  excess  numbers  of  deer. 

As  a  partial  remedy,  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  has  declared  December  1  to  be 
“antlerless  day”  when  deer  of  either  sex  can 
be  shot  in  all  or  parts  of  32  counties  of  the 
State.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  one  day  may 
not  be  enough,  there  is  the  present  limitation 
by  law  as  to  where  the  Department  can  fix  an 
open  season.  For  example,  no  antlerless  season 
can  be  established  in  Washington,  Columbia, 
Putnam,  Sullivan,  Ulster  or  Westchester  coun¬ 
ties.  In  addition,  any  antlerless  deer  area  shall 
be  composed  on  no  fewer  than  four  counties 
or  parts  of  counties.  That  is  the  law.  Thus, 
there  can  be  no  anterless  day  in  Dutchess, 
Rennselaer  or  Orange  counties. 

The  Conservation  Department  should  not  be 
restricted  by  such  outmoded  laws.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  State  Conservation  Council  will 
recommend  legislation  next  year  empowering 
the  Department  to  establish  an  open  deer  sea¬ 
son  in  all  counties  except  Westchester,  Nassau 
and  Suffolk. 

That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Equally 
helpful  would  be  the  judicious  exercise  of 
more  leniency  by  the  Department  and  its  game 
protectors  in  the  issuance  of  permits  to  farm¬ 
ers  to  hunt  on  their  own  land  where  deer 
depredation  is  clearly  established. 


Grass  Roots  Candidate 

T  is  not  often  that  folks  can  vote  for  one 
of  their  own — their  really  own  whom  they 
meet  with  every  day,  who  works  at  the  same 
kind  of  job  they  do,  who  has  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  they  have,  and  who,  if  elected,  can  be 
counted  on  to  speak  and  act  for  them  as  they 
would  try  to  do  for  themselves. 

This  year,  the  voters  of  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  have  such  an  opportunity  in  the  person 
of  Barthley  L.  Beach  of  Schenevus  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Assembly. 

Mr.  Beach  is  a  working  dairy  farmer,  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  delegate  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative.  He  is  young,  intelligent,  aggressive. 
These  qualities  have  come  especially  to  the  fore 
in  the  past  few  years  when,  as  an  individual 
starting  from  scratch  with  nothing  but  himself 
and  his  own  energy,  he  has — in  kitchens,  in 
cow  barns,  at  farm  meetings  and  on  public 
platforms — stressed  the  need  for  more  inde¬ 
pendent  farmer  thinking  and  thus  for  more 
effective  farmer  organization,  both  economi¬ 
cally  and  politically.  Just  recently,  he  has 
called  for  an  immediate  inquiry  into  consumer 
milk  prices  in  the  City  of  Oneonta,  and  prom¬ 
ises  his  full  support  of  a  sweeping  investigation 
by  responsible  authorities  into  every  segment 
of  the  dairy  business  in  the  State. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  many  people  in 
Otsego  County,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
want  an  assemblyman  right  from  the  grass 
roots  with  a  fresh  independent  approach  to 
local  problems  and  one  who  can  furnish  them 
diligent,  honest  representation  in  Albany. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  believes  that  Mr. 
Beach  can  and  will  fulfill  those  requirements 
most  effectively. 


Don’t  Penalize  Ingenuity 

EVER  since  the  Lawson  Milk  Company  be¬ 
gan  its  gallon  jug  operation  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  novel  method  of  handling  and  selling 
milk,  Naturally,  the  interest  increased  as  Law¬ 
son’s  sales  mushroomed  with  complete  house¬ 
wife  acceptance.  Recently,  several  gallon  jug 
operations  have  gotten  under  way  in  smaller 
localities  and  all  of  them  appear  to  be  prosper¬ 
ing,  even  though  on  smaller  profit  margins 
than  competing  dealers. 

But  no  one  had  quite  the  same  idea  as  the 
two  McGuire  Brothers,  dairy  farmers  in  Toms 


River,  New  Jersey.  Operating  as  Bey  Lea  Farm 
Dairy,  the  McGuires  have  been  selling  milk 
locally  for  many  years.  Last  year,  they  decided 
to  go  into  the  self-service  gallon  jug  business, 
with  the  customer  serving  herself  fresh  milk 
from  bulk  dispensers  right  on  the  farm.  How 
t  his  has  worked  out  is  reported  on  page  680 
of  this  issue. 

The  McGuires  want  to  sell  their  milk  on  the 
farm  for  85  cents  a  gallon.  Since  July  1,  New 
Jersey’s  Office  of  Milk  Industry  has  told  them 
they  cannot  sell  it  for  less  than  92  cents.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obscure,  and  because  of 
that  the  case  will  be  presented  at  a  hearing 
in  Trenton  this  month. 

It  may  be  true,  as  the  OMI  says,  that  the 
McGuire  operation  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  New  Jersey,  perhaps  even  in  the  entire 
United  States.  But  because  a  business  happens 
to  be  unique  at  the  present  time  is  no  reason 
to  price  it  out  of  the  market  by  forcing  it  to 
sell  at  the  going  store  price  which  is  in  no  way 
parallel. 

The  McGuires  are  developing  an  idea.  It  is 
proving  successful  and  they  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  grow,  instead  of  being 
shackled  with  regulations  based  on  inefficient 
trade  practices.  Thus,  other  dairymen  simi- 
liarly  situated  may  be  encouraged  to  build  up 
the  same  kind  of  on-the-farm  milk  business 
in  their  own  communities. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  article  appearing  in  your  October  6  issue, 
“The  Two  Farm  Platforms”,  is  sure  to  the  point. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  doing  your  part  in  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  cloud  off  the  farmer’s  mind,  es¬ 
pecially  the  small  dairy  farmer. 

I  agree  with  you  on  price  supports,  soil  bank 
handouts  and  the  plan  to  liquidate  the  small 
farmer.  Yes,  if  the  government  wants  to  face  up 
to  facts,  it  should  listen  less  to  the  dealers, 
middlemen  and  processors,  and  more  to  farmers’ 
bargaining  associations  so  that  the  farmer  can 
(and  he  must)  have  a  voice  in  the  pricing  of  his 
own  product  if  he  is  to  stay  in  business. 

I  am  100  per  cent  for  farm  organizations  who 
fight  for  the  farmer,  but  not  for  the  kind  that  are 
lun  under  the  name  of  farm  oi’ganizations  and 
fight  for  the  dealers,  middlemen  and  processors. 

The  farmer’s  plight  has  been  investigated  under 
both  parties  and  it  has  cost  a  pretty  penny.  Either 
party  could  end  this  horrible  dilemma  of  a  stag¬ 
nant  agriculture  if  they  would  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  have  now  at  hand  and  decide  to  act 
instead  of  talk. 

Won’t  you  please  keep  on  hammering  about 
price  supports,  soil  bank  handouts,  price  spreads, 
marketing  systems?  You  are  on  the  right  track. 
Just  keep  it  up! 

I  am  a  faithful  reader  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  have  enjoyed  it  for  many  years. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa.  E.  S.  Minard 


I  shall  not  feel  easy  until  I  have  invested  a 
3-cent  stamp  to  say  to  you  that  your  editorial  of 
October  6,  “The  Two  Farm  Platforms”,  is  the 
finest  of  its  kind  ever.  What  an  accomplishment 
if  either  party  could  be  persuaded  to  fully  en¬ 
dorse  those  ideas  and  then  take  vigorous  action 
to  fulfill! 

Of  all  the  pledges  the  one  most  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  agricultural  economy  is  the  pledge 
to  reduce  price  spreads. 

Neither  party  seems  to  possess  the  courage  to 
take  action  against  monopolies.  The  big  packers, 
processors  and  retailers  of  food  have  the  influ¬ 
ence  on  which  both  parties  count  so  much.  Too 
great  fortitude  is  required.  H.  D.  Humphrey 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

Tuesday,  November  6,  is  Election  Day.  Be  sure 
to  vote.  Everyone’s  vote  counts. 

“O  Lord,  how  great  are  thy  works!  And  thy 
thoughts  are  very  deep.”  —  Psa.  92:5. 

Three  New  York  county  agricultural  agents 
have  been  cited  recently  for  “outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  agriculture”  by  the  National  Assn, 
of  County  Ag.  Agents.  They  are:  Oren  Burbank, 
Dutchess  County;  Frank  Colling,  Montgomery; 
and  Cyril  Small,  Wayne  County. 

The  USDA  has  announced  that  a  combination 
treatment  of  aureomycin  with  sulfamethazine  has 
proved  100-per-cent  effective  in  preventing  mor¬ 
tality  of  chicks  infected  with  cecal  coccidiosis. 
The  infected  chicks  actually  gained  more  than 
healthy  chicks.  The  most  popular  current  preven¬ 
tive  treatment  for  all  types  of  coccidiosis  is 
NiCarbazin. 
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Want  Another  25%  Income  CutP 

This  chart  shows  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
drop  in  net  farm  income  for  New  York: 


1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  I960 


Prosperity  for  the  Few  —  Not  for  You 

MR.  AND  MRS.  DAIRYMAN :  You  know  how  much  you’ve 
lost  on  every  can  of  milk  under  Eisenhower  and  Benson. 
You  know  how  much  you’ve  lost  on  every  veal  calf,  every 
beef  cow — while  your  costs  have  gone  up ! 

MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRYMAN:  You  know  how  much 
you’ve  lost  on  every  broiler,  every  chicken,  every  crate  of 
eggs  under  Eisenhower  and  Benson — while  your  costs  have 
gone  up! 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CROP  PRODUCER:  You  know  how  much 
you’ve  lost  on  every  sack  of  potatoes,  every  bag  of  onions, 
every  head  of  cabbage  under  Eisenhower  and  Benson— 
while  your  costs  have  gone  up! 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CONSUMER:  You  are  paying  more  for 
the  food  that  farmers  get  less  for.  This  is  what  the  Eisen¬ 
hower-Benson  team  calls  Prosperity  and  Progress. 

In  three  years  of  GOProsperity  the  net  income  of  New  York 
State  farmers  fell  $88,500,000,  or  exactly  25.8%,  according 
to  Benson’s  own  figures.  It’s  prosperity  for  the  middleman 
and  big  business — but  it’s  not  prosperity  for  the  farmer. 
No  wonder  farm  mortgage  debt  increased  36%  between 
1953  and  1955  ! 


Javits  Voted  Against  The  Farmer 

As  a  "Republican  Congressman,  Jacob  K.  Javits  — 

1.  Sponsored  a  bill  to  reduce  dairy  price  supports  to 
75%  of  parity. 

2.  Voted  against  price  supports  every  time  he  could: 
June  21,  1950,  April  10,  1951,  June  30,  1952,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1954,  July  29,  1954. 

3.  Voted  for  oleomargarine  at  three  separate  sessions 
of  Congress. 

Wagner  Supports  The  Farmer 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator,  has  — 

1.  Worked  steadily  to  increase  fluid  milk  consumption 
in  New  York  City. 

2.  Refused  to  saddle  dairy  farmers  with  additional 
health  inspection  costs. 

3.  Pledged  himself  to  boost  the  income  of  all  farmers, 
and  to  preserve  the  family-sized  farm. 

BE  SURE  TO  VOTE  ON  NOVEMBER  6,  RAIN,  SNOW, 

SLEET  OR.  .  .  SUN! 

VOTE  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STARS  —  VOTE  FOR  THIS 

ALL-STAR  TEAM: 


Stevenson  —  Kefauver  -  Wagner 

CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  FOR  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER,  NEW  YORK  17 
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You  See  Them  Plainly  on  BLACK 

DETECTOS 


mam 


An  ounce  of  Mastitis  detection  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  —  to  you. 
Now,  with  the  remarkable  new  black  DETECTOS  • —  you  can  de¬ 
tect  mastitis  EARLY  and  at  NO  EXTRA  COST  to  you. 

Mastitis  can  be  recognized  in  its  early  stages  by  the  presence  of 
“white  flakes”  in  the  milk.  Against  the  black  of  the  DETECTOS 
filter  disc  —  these  white  flakes  can  be  seen  plainly.  Infection  can 
be  spotted  early.  You  can  take  steps  in  time  to  prevent  spreading 
and  to  cure. 

There’s  no  extra  work  involved.  No  special  handling. 
DETECTOS  filter  discs  function  in  the  same  way  as  a  regular 
white  disc.  There  is  no  loss  of  efficiency  or  speed.  And  no  addi¬ 
tional  expense. 

A  generous  quantity  of  DETECTOS  is  now  included  in  each 
box  of  Perfection  and  Perfection  Dubl-Chem  filter  discs  —  when 
specified.  Get  a  supply  now.  Your  dealer  or  milk  plant  can  give 
you  the  whole  story.  Or  write  us  direct  for  FREE  testing  samples. 


SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO.  •  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 

Perfection  protection 


LIGHTNING-RODS 


ELECTRA  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED  ANYWHERE 


FIRE  ALARMS 
EXTINGUISHERS 


HOMES,  FARM  BLDGS., 

CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS, 

INDUSTRIAL  BLDGS. 

75  WEATHERVANE  DESIGNS  -  MARKERS 
Write  for  booklets— estimates  Dpt.  £R 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  representatives  — full  or  part  time 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can 
control  English 
Sparrows  around 
your  premises 

when  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  "elevator-type” 
Havahart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low 
price.  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today  for  free  literature! 

HAVAHART,  105-N  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


-  BRAND  NEW  WARM  AIR  FURNACES  - 

COMPLETE  WITH  BLOWER  FOR  FORCED  AIR 
HEATING.  $146  35.  F.O.B.  factory.  Send  for  d(  tails. 
EDWARDS  FURNACE  CO..  WELLSBORO.  PENNA. 


BALM  Teal  DILATORS 


This  Teat  DILATOR 


CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 

Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  for  correct  healing.  No 
other  device  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth, 
flexible  BAG  BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  snag  tissues.  Packed  25  in  medicated  BAG 
BALM  ointment.  Fluted  Dilator  carries  it  in.  At  your 
dealer’s,  where  you  get  KOW-KARE,  KALF-KARE, 
BAG  BALM. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  36,  Vermont 


Beef  Cattle  and 

Artificial  Breeding 


American  beef  breed  associations 
have  given  less  encouragement  to 
artificial  breeding  than  dairy  breed 
groups  have.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  natural  service  must  always  be 
the  chief  means  of  insemination  on 
range  and  at  pasture;  beef  brood 
cows  are  not  brought  into  the  barn 
for  breeding.  It  has  been  felt,  too, 
that  artificial  insemination  of  beef 
cattle  would  result  in  inaccuracies 
of  pedigrees  for  breeding  animals. 
Nevertheless,  the  beef  breed  asso¬ 
ciations  have  taken  cognizance  of 
artificial  breeding,  and  they  have  set 
up  certain  policies  and  practices 
with  which  to  handle  it. 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders  Association  recognizes  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  only  when  the 
dam  and  the  sire  of  the  calf  are 
owned  by  the  breeder;  the  sire  may 
have  two  additional  co-owners.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  registration  of  calves  pro¬ 
duced  by  artificial  matings  must  state 
the  nature  of  the  service  and  the 
names  and  numbers  of  parent  ani¬ 
mals.  Angus  semen  may  not  be  sold 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Further¬ 
more,  all  semen,  including  frozen, 
must  be  destroyed  upon  the  death  of 
the  bull.  The  Angus  Association  also 
requires  that  all  bulls  used  artifici¬ 
ally  be  blood  typed  and  that  this 
type  be  recorded  in  the  Association 
office  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  “A  few 
breeders  are  using  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  on  the  range,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  does  not  lend  itself 
to  that  type  of  cattle  production”, 
Angus  Secretary  Frank  Richards 
reports. 

The  American  Hereford  Associa¬ 
tion  similarly  does  not  register  calves 
conceived  from  purchased  semen. 
Neither  does  it  allow  the  use  of 
semen  after  the  death  of  the  sire. 
Its  ruling  on  stored  semen  is:  “Here¬ 
ford  calves  produced  by  artificial  in¬ 
semination  through  the  use  of  semen 
frozen  or  otherwise  preserved  are 
acceptable  for  registration  provided 
the  sire  is  alive  at  the  time  the  calf 
is  conceived.”  The  semen  dies  with 
the  sire.  According  to  B.  C.  Snidow, 
the  Hereford  Association  has  regis¬ 
tered  artificial  calves  for  some  time. 
Beside  meeting  regular  registration 
requirements,  these  must  also  be  off¬ 
spring  of  both  a  sire  and  a  dam 
standing  in  the  recorded  ownership 
of  the  same  herd  at  the  time  of  con¬ 
ception.  Thus,  for  Herefords  as  well 
as  Angus,  the  sire  and  the  dam  must 
be  owned  by  the  applicant  for  the 


calf’s  registration.  Despite  its  work¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  registration  of 
artifically  sired  calves,  it  is  believed 
the  Hereford  Association  does  not 
encourage  artificial  breeding. 

Until  recently,  the  American  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association  had  no 
restriction  whatsoever  on  recording 
calves  conceived  by  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation.  All  that  was  needed,  reports 
Secretary  Allan  C.  Atlason,  was  a 
certificate  showing  that  the  dam  was 
bred  by  a  certain  bull  at  a  certain 
time.  In  the  Fall  of  1955,  however, 
Shorthorn  directors  changed  the 
rules  to  read  as  follows:  “Calves  re¬ 
sulting  from  artificial  insemination 
conceived  after  January  1,  1956  are 
not  eligible  for  registry  except  where 
the  breeder  owns  the  dam  and  is 
either  owner,  or  one  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three  co-owners,  of  sire  at  time 
of  service.  If  a  calf  is  produced  of 
such  service,  it  must  be  so  stated 
upon  the  application  for  registry. 
Any  exception  to  this  rule  must  have 
prior  approval  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  permit  registry  of  calves 
resulting  from  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion.”  Thus,  it  is  possible  under 
these  circumstances  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  from  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  to  make  use  of  more  remote 
artificial  service  than  for  Angus  or 
Herefords.  Nevertheless,  the  semen 
of  Shorthorn  bulls  must  also  die  with 
the  bull. 

Santa  Gertrudis  International 
recognizes  artificial  breeding  and 
makes  it  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  its  directors  may 
adopt.  Presently,  the  association  has 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt 
specific  rules  and  regulations.  There¬ 
fore,  according  to  Secretary  R.  P. 
Marshall,  the  offspring  of  certified 
purebred  bulls  are  recognized  the 
same,  whether  the  result  of  natural 
breeding  or  artificial  insemination. 

Many  dairy  cattle  breeding  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  Northeast  keep  Angus 
bulls  in  their  studs  for  artificial  in¬ 
semination  of  first-calf  dairy  heifers 
which,  some  farmers  feel,  might  have 
difficulty  bearing  a  calf  sired  by  a 
large  dairy  bull.  First  calves  are  fre¬ 
quently  sold  anyway.  Although  their 
semen  is  not  used  to  produce  regis- 
terable  Angus  calves,  it  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  sire  commercial  beef  ani- 
males.  The  New  Jersey  Cooperative 
Breeders  Association  at  Annandale 
provides  artificial  service  to  Angus 
sires  for  its  regular  $6.00  dairy  ser¬ 
vice  fee. 


Applying  Urea  to  Meadows 


For  the  last  several  years  hay  ted¬ 
ders  have  not  been  made  in  quantity, 
and  horse-drawn  ones  used  on  trac¬ 
tors  are  not  good;  they  are  mostly 
worn  out.  My  hay  is  so  heavy  that 
we  cannot  cure  it  rapidly  without  a 
teddar.  On  one  field  this  year  I  cut  4.3 
tons  to  the  acre;  another  of  15  acres, 
I  cut  37  tons.  My  neighbor  has 
bought  all  this  hay  and  will  probably 
take  it  all;  he  has  85  cows  and  much 
young  stock.  I  charge  $25  for  eight- 
per-cent-protein  hay,  plus  $1.00  for 
each  one  per  cent  of  additional  pro¬ 
tein. 

Because  I  put  the  urea  on  abou{ 
10  days  too  late,  I  did  not  get  the 
high  protein  I  expected  in  my  grass 
hay  this  year.  The  time  to  do  this  is 
critical.  Next  year  I  will  put  the  urea 
on  at  successive  dates  and  find  out 
the  exact  time  the  hay  will  then 
make  the  highest  protein.  I  now  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  just  before  the  timothy 
heads  come  out  of  the  sheath. 

Analyses  were  fairly  complete 
from  week  to  week  on  the  roots, 
hay  and  on  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  If 
the  hay  roots  are  kept  fully  stocked 
with  nitrogen,  the  protein  cannot  mi¬ 


grate  down  to  the  roots.  They  cannot 
hold  it,  and  more  time  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  cut  the  hay  with  highest  pro¬ 
tein.  Farmers  ought  to  have  at  least 
two  weeks  to  get  the  hay  in  at  prime 
condition.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  careful  timing  and  the  right 
amounts  of  urea. 

I  have  become  convinced  that 
brome  grass  and  alsike  clover  to¬ 
gether  are  the  best  plants  for  hay  in 
my  section.  In  order  to  get  heavy  hay 
yields,  it  should  not  be  grazed. 
Brome  grass  cannot  be  grazed  and 
still  keep  a  good  stand.  It  is  the  best 
hay  grass  because  of  its  large  and 
deep  root  system  and  the  fact  that 
it  stools  and  multiplies  over  the 
years.  It  does  not  produce  a  heavy 
leaf  growth  near  the  ground  until 
the  fourth  year.  I  have  introduced 
it  by  sowing  with  a  cultipacker  seed¬ 
er  on  sod  in  August  after  a  rain.  The 
first  year  it  grows  only  about  two 
feet  high.  The  second  it  comes  to 
about  three  feet,  and  the  third  up 
to  my  eyes.  The  fourth  year  it  makes 
additional  heavy  growth  near  the 
ground.  Brome  is  no  good  for  hay 
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SMOKE  YOUR  OWN 
FISH, FOWL,  MEATS 

Right  at  Home  this  Easy  Way! 


Shown 

Without 

Cover 


New  Electric  Portable 

SMOKE  CABINET 

Smokes-Cures  20  lbs. 
for  less  than  1c 
a  pound 

WE  SUPPLY  HICKORY 
CHIPS  FREE  WITH  ORDER 
It  takes  only  an  hour  or  so 
to  give  ducks,  turkeys,  fish 
— all  kinds  of  game  that 
mouth  -  watering  hickory- 
smoke  flavor  so  prized  by 
gourmets  everywhere.  Use 
it  on  spareribs,  steaks, 
shrimps,  chops,  too!  Smok¬ 
ing  keeps  meat,  fish  long¬ 
er,  without  freezing.  Simp¬ 
ly  spread  chips  in  pan, 
turn  on  electricity,  close 
door  and  forget  it.  Can  even 
be  used  indoors!  Beautiful 
grey  steel  finish.  Adjustable 
racks.  Reg.  A.C.  house  cur¬ 
rent.  Cord  and  first  bag  of 
chips,  instructions  and  reci¬ 
pes  included  free.  Other 
wood  flavors  available. Price 
complete,  only  $23.95.  Size 
12  x  12  x  23. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
below.  When  Smoke-Rite  Cabinet 
arrives,  pay  $23.95  to  postman,  plus 
C.O.D.  and  shipping  charges.  Use 
it  10  days,  money  back  if  not  de¬ 
lighted.  Or,  save  money  by  send¬ 
ing  check  or  M.  O.  for  $23.95  with 
coupon,  and  I  prepay  all  shipping 
costs.  Same  money-back  guaran- 

SIMPLY  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

i - . 

|  ERIC  FARE,  Dept.  711 

•  Liberty  ville,  Illinois 

Rush  me  by  C.O.D.  a  SMOKE-RITE  Elec-  | 
I  trie  Smoke-Cabinet.  Check  one  box.  (  )  j 

■  I  will  pay  postman  on  delivery,  plus  C.O.D.  | 

•  and  shipping  charges.  (  )  TO  SAVE  ME  j 

|  shipping  costs,  I  enclose  $23.95  with  this  I 
.  coupon.  I  understand  I  can  try  for  10  days,  I 
1  then  return  for  full  refund  if  not  delighted 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


NSTALLAri5  ANSEL'! 

'V  K  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

Turin c  "dSecW 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 


Bwwa  the 

WtUTF'F OR  FULL  INFORMATION 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


SAVE  m 


ON  GUARANTEED 
Frotary  tractors 


..  .  ,  Direct  factory -to- you  price,  lowest 

Lawn  ♦  Hauls  In  the  Acid.  H  igh  quality  machine. 
"  Scythes  •  Roller  All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
Sulky  *  Sprays  to  3'/j  HP.  Enoinet  used: 

Mulches  Briggs  A  Stratton.  Clinton  and' 

AC  Power  Generator  £oh,fr-  Ex,r*  bi9  Goodyear  tires. 
AC  rower  oenerator  Reverse  and  (u„  differential.  Auto- 

Plows  Snow  mafic  dutch.  Power  take-off.  Na-' 
Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  r4lu  / 

CULTILIER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


BROWER  WhMmui 

fc"^FEED  MIXER 


SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 
WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 
•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3103.  Ouiniy.  III. 


Silage  Caps 

Close-out  sale  on  B.  F.  Goodrich  Silage  Caps, 
i®  ft-.  $25.00;  12  ft.,  $30.00;  14  ft.,  $36.00; 

10  ft.,  $25.00;  12  ft.,  $30.00;  14  ft.,  $36.00;  16 
$43.00;  18  ft.,  $48.00.  While  they  last.  F.O.B. 

marietta  concrete  corporation 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


unless  it  is  kept  permanently  in  hay. 
Alsike  clover  is  a  far  better  plant 
than  any  of  the  other  legumes  for 
me.  It  does  not  make  a  good  second 
growth,  but  I  do  not  want  any;  we 
cannot  cure  it.  Alsike  stands  acid  and 
the  stems  are  light,  curing  at  the 
same  rate  as  brome  grass. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  R.  Hewitt 

[Mr.  Hewitt  in  the  June  2  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  described 
how  he  has  increased  both  yield  and 
quality  of  grass  hay  through  appli¬ 
cation  of  urea  fertilizer  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall  and  in  Spring  some  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  cutting.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  “super  hay”  in  the  North¬ 
east  would  be  produced  from  urea- 
fertilized  grasses.  His  argument 
against  the  legumes — in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  raising  the  protein 
content  of  grass  hay  to  and  above 
that  of  legume  —  was  that  they  ran 
out  too  fast;  because  of  disease,  in¬ 
sects,  or  climate,  he  said,  legume 
stands  have  to  be  re-seeded  too  fre¬ 
quently.  Mr.  Hewitt’s  comment  above 
reveals  that  he  finds  alsike  clover 
of  certain  advantage  now  in  mixture 
with  grass,  primarily  brome.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  obtain  as  high 
protein  in  grass  this  Summer  as  an¬ 
ticipated,  he  has  little  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  eventual  realization  of  his 
aim.  —  Ed.l 

September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1956  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.16  $.1097 

Monroe  Co.  Producers..  4.95  .1053 
Bullville  Crmry  Corp . . .  4.93  .1049 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op....  4.77  .101 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.56  .097 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc..  4.525  .0962 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.425  .0941 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.425  .0941 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.40  .0935 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.40  .0935 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.40  .0935 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.40  .0935 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.40  .0935 

Rock  Royal -Co-op .  4.40  .0935 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.40  .0935 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.39  .0934 

Dairymen’s  League  _  4.29  .0912 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials'  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis- 
tartors’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.40; 
Buffalo,  $4.80;  Rochester,  $5.07. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1956  was  $5.56  per  cwt.  of  3:5% 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analy¬ 
sis  made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

J.  M.  McDonald,  Sr. 

James  M.  McDonald,  Sr.,  died  last 
month  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age 
of  75.  He  was  as  successful  in  breed¬ 
ing  high  quality  and  show-winning 
Guernsey  dairy  cattle  as  he  was  in 
the  world  of  retail  merchandising. 
Born  in  Kingston,  Mo.,  he  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company. 

The  McDonald  prefix  has  some¬ 
time  appeared  in  the  names  of  most 
all  major  Guernsey  show  winners. 
In  the  McDonald  herd’s  13  years  at 
the  National  Guernsey  Show,  it  has 
had  30  over-all  champions  and  110 
blue-ribbon  winners.  Mr.  McDonald 
was  named  premier  breeder  11  times 
and  premier  exhibitor  seven  times. 


November  3,  1956 


Edgar  Angle,  Afton,  N.  Y.,  showed 
tivo-y ear-old,  825-Z5.  Marcy’s  Quality 
to  the  Duroc  boar  grand  champion¬ 
ship  at  the  1956  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 


To  Clean  Bulk  Milk 
Tanks 

According  to  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Agriculture,  there  are  five 
steps  which  can  be  taken  to  make 
sure  the  bulk  milk  tank  is  cleaned 
and  sanitized  properly.  The  first  is 
to  rinse  the  tank  thoroughly  with 
luke-warm  water — 100-110  degrees — 
as  soon  as  the  milk  is  pumped  out. 
Next,  wash  the  tank  with  a  detergent 
solution  to  dissolve,  emulsify  and  re¬ 
move  remaining  milk  residues.  Use 
warm  or  hot  water  for  dissolving  the 
detergents;  and  follow  directions  on 
their  containers.  Because  they  resist 
corrosion  and  do  not  mar  metal,  rub¬ 
ber  or  plastic  pails  are  recommended 
to  contain  the  detergent  solutions. 
The  third  step,  taken  once  a  week 
in  place  of  the  detergent  cleaning,  is 
to  wash  the  tank  with  an  acid  cleaner 
to  remove  any  mineral  deposits.  In 
regions  of  very  hard  water  supplies, 
this  acid  cleaning  should  be  done 
even  more  frequently  than  once  a 
week.  The  detergents  and  the  acid 
cleaner  should  be  brushed  thorough¬ 
ly  against  walls  of  the  tank;  cloth 
will  not  clean  them  well.  A  long- 
handled  brush  is  recommended  for 
reaching  all  areas  of  the  tank.  The 
outlet  valve  should  be  completely 
disassembled  and  all  fittings  be 
brushed  by  hand.  The  tank  lid, 
bridge,  agitator,  and  measuring  stick 
should  be  cleaned  thoroughly.  The 
fourth  step  is  to  rinse  completely 
with  fresh  hot  water  and  close  the 
cover.  Finally,  just  before  milking, 
sanitize  the  tank  with  boiling  water, 
steam  or  chemicals  to  destroy  any 
bacteria  that  may  be  present. 

LAUXMO U NT  FARMS  DISPERSAL 

DR.  GEORGE  T.  PACK,  Owner 
ELMER  SALISBURY,  Manager 
Phone:  Office  3834  —  Residence  3831 
AT  THE  FARM  —  WR I G HTSV I LLE,  PA. 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  16  and  SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER  17,  1956 
10:30  A.  M.  Each  Day 
230  HEAD  •  6  BULLS  •  160  COWS 

50  BRED  HEIFERS  •  20  OPEN  HEIFERS 
T.  B.  Accredited  No.  395758  —  BANGS 

CERTIFIED  16816  —  VACCINATED 
Featuring  the  great  proven  sire,  FAIRLAWN 
ACTOR’S  ROYAL  with  45  of  his  daughters 
and  many  Show  Winning  cows.  In  the  first 
8  months  this  year,  40  cows  on  test  have 
averaged  1,263  lbs.  milk  and  over  60  lbs. 
fat  per  month. 

For  Catalogues  Write  — 

THE  MERRYMAN  CO.,  Sparks,  Maryland 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GUERNSEY  BREED¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION 

P.  O.  BOX  491,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

DOGS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups Rwecu”!' %yJnVm 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


AFGHAN  PUPPIES:  Born  May  15th  from  Vaz’s 
Grey  Gregor  and  imported  international  champion 
Elaine  von  Wassenaer,  AKC  registered,  innoculated. 

ELLIS  FARM,  EAST  BARNARD,  R.  F.  D. 
SO.  ROYALTON,  VT.,  So.  Royalton  3-6271 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS 


PUPS  •  STOCK  .  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone  424-M 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Gun  and 
show  stock.  j.  McGovern. 

BOX  147,  PURDYS,,  STATION,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD,  Black  &  Tan  Pups. 
Reasonable.  CLARK’S  KENNELS,  Pickle  Hill,  Rd. 
MANSFIELD,  PENNA.  Telephone  807-R-I4 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  In¬ 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


NICE  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $17.50  & 
Up.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES;  Champlonihtn  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


FOUR  BOXERS  MALE  —  COPA  KENNELS 
Care  C.  H.  DICKERSON,  343  FIFTH  AVE. 
BROOKLYN  15,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES  —  A.  K.  C. 
Champion  bloodlines.  CAMERON  LAMBERT. 
Route  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.  Phone  7437 


FOR  SALE:  BEAGLE  PUPPIES 


Three  Beagles  at  Stud;  Also  German  Shepherd 
Puppies  and  Stud  Service.  All  A.  K.  C.  Registered. 
LAWSON’S  KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

_ _ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riqhtl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

ANGORA  RABBITS  FOR  SALE 


3  Months  Old.  Purebred.  $3.50.  ALBERT  BAD  KE, 
78  FALLON  AVE.,  ELMONT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AT  YOUR  HERD  S  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  HEAVY  BREEDING  SEASON 

• 

•  200  technicians  (one  near  your 
farm) 

•  headquarters  staff  of  60 

•  nearly  100  sires  in  active  service 

•  service  to  all  five  dairy  breeds 
and  Angus. 

o 

When  you’re  making  your  plans  *for 
future  herd  production,  count  on  the 
convenience  and  proven  service  of 
sires  of  New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative,  through  regular  or 
Planned  Mating  Service. 

Today,  call  your  local  NYABC 
technician  or  write: 


BOX 

528-R 


ITHACA, 
N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Cattle  Herds  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


BEEF  CATTLE 


PURE  BRED  IRISH  DEXTERS 


WE  OFFER  — 

I  —  2  Year  Old  Bred  Heifer . 

I  —  Year  Old  Bred  Heifer . 

I  —  Year  Old  Bull . 

I  —  10  Months  Old  Bull . 

I  —  8  Months  Old  Bull . 


.$250.00 
.  200.00 
.  250.00 
.  200.00 
150.00 


FULLY  PEDIGREED  and  REGISTERED 
TERMS:  CASH  —  F.  0.  B.  FARM 
OTTO  C.  JENSEN, 

HALL  ROAD,  LANCASTER,  NEW  YORK 


WE  WILL  HAVE  450  HEREFORD  FEEDER 

CALVES  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  — 
For  November  1st  Delivery. 

Many  of  these  calves  are  from  artificially 
bred  cows  and  sired  by  high  rate  of  gain 
bulls.  Our  breeding  program  is  under  di¬ 
rect  Cornell  supervision. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 

THIS  IS  AN  IDEAL  TIME  TO  START  A  BEEF 
CATTLE  HERD.  A  good  way  to  start  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  HEIFER  CALVES, 
either  polled  or  horned,  from  members  of  the  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders  Association. 

Write  for  Directory  and  Information  — 
HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION, 

WING  HALL, _ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE  8  2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


POLLED  SHORTHORNS 


2  COWS,  2  HEIFERS  bred  to  son  of  Int.  Ch.  cow  of 
1951,  I  HEIFER  CALF,  I  BLOCKY  BULL  CALF. 
GRAZING  FIELDS,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 


—  FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  ANGUS  COWS — 
Some  with  calves  at  side,  a  few  at  beef  prices. 
FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  t,  Maryland 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3,  APOLLO,  PENNA 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTI  NGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N  Y 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MO 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Very  good  selection 
of  OPEN  and  BRED  GILTS.  Also  BOARS  of 
ALL  AGES.  VISIT  OR  WRITE  US. 
LOCUST  VIEW  FARM,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  I,  Phone:  II67-J,  H.  H.  Semans  &  Son 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W  E.  REASONER  L  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


Piss  For  Sale 

;  CHESTER,.  CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSS 
8-9-10  weeks  old;  $10;  $11;  $12  each.  Truck  delivery 
on  50  or  more  within  reasonable  distance.  Ship  check 
or  money  order  by  express.  No  charge  crating. 

LIGHTNING  RANCH, 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone  EM  9-9543 


SHEEP 


Registered  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes* 


TOP  QUALITY 


Prolific,  Fastest  Weight  Gainers  on  Grain  or  Grass. 

ORDER  SOON  IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST. 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET,  OVID,  NEW  YORK 

PHONE:  LODI  29  R 

BUY  HIGH  GRADE  KARAKULS.  Owner  Selling 
Property  and  live  stock.  EASTERN  KARAKUL 
SHEEP  FARM,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  FOR  SALE 
6  Yearling  Ewes,  two  good  Yearling  Rams,  one  3-year 
old  Ram,  A.  King  Breeding.  Weighs  over  200  lbs. 
Fine  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs.  Our  flock  produced  the  1956 
Grand  Champion  New  York  State  Fair  Fleece.  Flock 
average  13  pounds.  FRED  ZAUTNER. 

ROUTE  II  ,  BREWERTON,  NEW  YORK 

OWNER  SELLING  PROPERTY  AND  LIVESTOCK 
REG.  DORSETS —  Foundation  Flock  of  I  RAM 
and  12  EWES.  Priced  for  QUICK  SALE. 

F.  RASSER,  Field  Manager 
Telephone:  Glen  Cove  4-3433-W.  7:00  P.  M. 


FOR  SALE:  THREE  THOROUGHBRED  CORRIE¬ 
DALE  RAMS.  One  yearling  and  two  seven  months  old 
MIHKEL  SEEDUR,  R.  F.  D. 
CRARYVILLE,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  CLaverack  6676 


GOATS 


You’ll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Send  for  free  copy  monthly  magazine  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  M-21,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WHEN .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOK  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  “built  in”  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
problem"  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice.  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  F, 

Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351.  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that  “holds  up”  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  “ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice.  Inc.,  Womens  Division. 
Dept.  1003  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW.  —magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  nave 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then.  If  you  aren't  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-p  Rochelle,  III. 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 

OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  a 
lot  of  n'asty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay 
$30  or  more  to  have  it  pumped  out?  An 
amazing  NEW  Complete  Treatment  by 
Enzymatic  Action  for  Cesspools,  Septic 
Tanks,  Drains  or  Privies  is  now  available. 
A  liquefier  that  will  STOP  the  Overflow  and 
Bad  Odor  almost  FOREVER!  Start  using 
SEPTl- MAGIC  and  eliminate  frequent 
costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information! 

CERCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

BOX  959  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


SEW  for  CHRISTMAS! 


8429.  Special  holiday  fare  for 
the  young  in  heart!  Pretty,  high- 
waisted,  with  full,  full  skirt. 
Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size 
12,  5y2  yds.,  45-in.  25  cents. 


8333 

30“ 


8333.  Fun  to  make  these  darling  brother  and 
sister  dolls,  dressed  in  gay  shirts  and  jeans. 
Sister  has  suspender-skirt,  too.  One  size,  dolls, 
30  inches.  Doll,  1  yd.,  35  in.  for  body;  shirt,  % 
yd.;  jeans,  %  yd.;  skirt,  %  yd.  25  cents. 


8429 

10-20 


8328.  Wonderful  gift 
is  this  housecoat, 
simple  to  sew.  Wear 
it  open  or  closed  at 
neck,  long  or  short 
versions.  Sizes  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  Size 
14,  long,  5%  yds.,  35- 
in.;  378  yds.,  54-in. 
25  cents. 


8424 

12'/j-26'/2 


8416.  Softly  tailored, 
flattering  two-piecer. 
Choice  of  sleeves. 
Sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48,  50,  52. 
Size  38,  skirt,  3y2 
yds.,  35-in.;  jacket, 
2%  yds.  25  cents. 


8424.  For  the  shorter,  fuller  figure,  choose  this 
neat  classic  in  half  sizes.  Sizes  12Yz,  1472,  16y2, 

18y2,  20V2,  22y2,  24y2,  26%.  Size  14%,  monotone, 

4%  yds.,  39-in.  25  cents. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  ’56  issue  of  Basic 
FASHION,  our  pattern  book  has  lots  of 
ideas  for  gift-giving;  special  features;  smart, 
easy  to  sew  styles.  Send  25  cents  now  for  your  copy. 

Please  print,  right  on  the  order,  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number 
and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8328 

12-42 


Keeps  water  pipes,  pumps,  etc.,  from  freezing 
in  weather  as  cold  as  it  will  ever  get.  Safe 
and  dependable  .  .  .  only  heating  cable 
guaranteed  for  2  years.  Easy  to  use:  apply 
where  needed,  plug  in.  Costs  as  little  as  a 
penny  a  day  to  use  .  .  .  less  when  oper¬ 
ated  automatically  with  a  Smith-Gates  thermo¬ 


stat  for  $6.95. 


Write  for  FREE  Bulletin 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T 
HAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 

SMITH-GATES 

CORPORATION 

Dept.  K-17,  Farmington  Conn.  . 


CAT. 

NO 

PROTECTS 
UP  TO 

PRICE 

EACH 

LHT-3 

3 

ft. 

S2  45 

IHT-6 

6 

ft. 

$2  95 

LHT-12 

12 

ft. 

53.95 

LHT-20 

20 

ft. 

$4.95 

LHT-30 

30 

ft. 

$6.45 

LHT-40 

40 

ft. 

$7.95 

LHT-60 

60 

ft. 

$9.95 

Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  hut  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ! 


Don't  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  loving 
and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a  nerve- 
tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person  tomorrow. 
Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered  hot  flashes 
and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have  found  the  way 
to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind  .  .  .  thanks  to  the 
most  famous  prescription  any  doctor  ever  wrote  for 
women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs.  A.  B.  Kesner  of  Chatau- 
qua,  Kansas  discovered: 

"I  was  so  miserable  with  hot  flashes  and  nerves. 
Now,  since  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  regularly,  I  feel  like  a  new  person.” 

So  why  suffer?  For  a  regular  bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription,  mailed  free,  send  your  name 
and  address  to  Pierce’s,  137  Kehr  St.,  Buffalo  11, 
N.  Y.  Time  limited. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
les  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
essed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
e  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
ictors  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
0.,  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen's  1957 .Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

jeral  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
oups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia. 

colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
its.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
GARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Tl  LADIES'  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 

,GS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
ST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writs: 
SEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLIN  BURG.  TENNESSEE 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements.  In  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R.  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


LEFT  HANDED? 

Send  for  list  of  articles  made  special  for 
left  hand  use.  Make  ideal  gifts,  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  long  remembered 

LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS.  Box  402.  Warren,  Ohio 


FREE 

LIST 


DCiffll  If IMfaChimney  Caps  &  Ventilators, 
fib  V  U  L>  V  III  Ulicavy  Galv.  Steel.  All  sizes. 
Saves  Fuel,  prevents  fires,  back  draft  and 
creosote.  Stabilizes  oil  burners.  Catalog'  free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

GET  FREE  DETAILS  of  the  Fascinating  (2  in  I) 
CTAPIf  Ml  A  DI/CT  game  for  children  and  the 
3  *  wblv  IVIMKIVC  I  initiated.  A  playful, 
thoughtful  gift.  T.  T.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
1719  WILLOUGHBY  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  37,  N.  Y. 


BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT:  For  minor  skin  irrita¬ 
tions  such  as:  abscesses,  cuts,  ulcerations,  eczema, 
itching,  minor  burns,  pruritus,  bo’is.  I  oz.  $1.00:,  4 
0Z.  $3.00:  12  oz.  $6.00.  J.  V.  CREGAN  &  SON,  I  Nrfa. 
341  E.  CENTER  ST.,  MANCHESTER.  C(?NN- 

cnpi  ir»mSe"d  10c.  Illustrated  Supplies 
3  U  Li L  Lv  IV  rir  I  Catalog,  Basic  Instruction  Book. 
CARIBBEAN,  Dept.  17,  Box3ll,  SARASOTA,  j  FLA. 
LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPEf?TLY“ 
Reasonably.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  / CO 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  (YORK 

> 
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Also  Calendar 

of 

French  Cooking 

• 

Two  Fine  Gifts 
for 

i 

Christmas 


As  Tommy  Snooks  and  Bessie  Brooks 
Were  walking  out  one  Sunday, 

Said  Bessie  Brooks  to  Tommy 
Snooks: 

“Tomorrow  will  be  Monday.” 

By  the  same  token,  this  is  Novem¬ 
ber;  next  month  will  be  December. 
And  December  means  Christmas. 

Once  again,  but  with  twice  the 
pleasure,  we  stand  ready  to  help  you 
with  your  Christmas  shopping.  By 
mail,  we  offer  two  beautiful  and 
practical  items  for  your  gift  lists: 
The  New  England  Calendar  Book  for 
Engagements,  plus  a  brand  new  idea 
for  the  same  kind  of  book,  The 
Chamberlain  Calendar  of  French 
Cooking,  complete  with  recipes. 

Thousands  of  Rural  New  Yorker 
readers  have  enjoyed  this  annual 
opportunity  to  buy  for  friends  and 
for  themselves,  something  handsome 
and  useful  every  day  of  the  year.  As 
previously,  both  calendar  books  have 
52  illustrations  on  weekly  pages, 
with  an  opposite  page  ruled  off  for 
daily  entries  of  engagements,  anni¬ 
versaries  or  diary  notes.  Both  have 
covers  front  and  back  in  full  color; 
the  paper  is  of  quality  throughout; 
the  books  are  boxed. 


The  New  England  Calendar  pic¬ 
tures  (Samuel  Chamberlain’s)  high¬ 
light  the  wide  appeal  of  the  Six 
States’  scene:  in  all  seasons  its  broad 
valleys  and  high  hills;  the  lakes  and 
the  Atlantic,  farmhouses  and  covered 
bridges,  ships  and  elms,  doorways 
and  cornshocks;  stonewalls  and 
dories. 

In  the  French  Cooking  Calendar, 
through  Normandy,  Anjou,  Basque 
and  the  Riviera,  there  are  the  picture 
and  recipe  combinations:  the  Basque 
country  and  a  Basque  Omelette,  Sun¬ 
day  morning  in  Clamecy  and  Ham 
in  Cream,  Medieval  Butcher  Shop 
and  Pork  Chops  with  Piquante 
Sauce,  the  Market  in  Parthenay  and 
Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup  with  the 
French  touch  (eggs  and  milk).  All 
authentic  and  covering  centuries  of 
time. 

To  receive  the  full  conception  of 
these  two  excellent  calendar  books, 
for  use  in  the  home  or  for  gifts  at 
Christmas,  simply  order,  (the  earlier 
the  better  and  the  surer)  one  or 
both  in  whatever  number  you  decide, 
from  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
$1.50  each.  p.  s. 


Family  admires  her  cooking  awards 


Busy  Mother  from  Fredonia,  New  York 
Wins  55  Cooking  Awards 


The  sports-minded  Wood  brothers 
show  what  they  are  interested  in 
most — besides  their  mother’s  good 
cooking!  And  while  Mr.  Nelson 
Wood  is  proud  of  all  his  family, 
he’s  especially  pleased  with  Mrs. 
Wood’s  success  in  cooking  contests. 
Here  she  holds  2  of  her  valuable 
prizes— and  she’s  won  200  ribbons, 
too — 55  last  year  at  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  Fair. 

Expert  cook  Mrs.  Wood  is  busy 
with  Girl  Scouts  and  church  work  as 
well  as  cooking  contests.  Naturally, 
she  uses  the  fastest,  most  conven¬ 
ient  yeast — Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  so  dependable, 
too,”  she  says.  “Gives  me  prize¬ 


winning  results  every  single  time.” 

Prize-winning  cooks  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast  and  the  new  “Yeast- 
Riz”  Main  Dishes  (there’s  a  recipe 
on  every  “Thrifty  Three”).  You’ll 
like  Fleischmann’s,  too  —  it  keeps 
for  months  on  your  shelf,  always 
handy  when  you  bake  at  home.  And 
it’s  fast  rising,  easy  to  use.  For 
Thanksgiving  treats,  all  yeast- 
raised  dishes — use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Gef  the  New 
‘ Thrifty  Three ” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc: 


Edna's  Raisin  Bread 
Easy  and  Delicious 

Remember  when  Mother  made 
bread?  Remember  the  way  she 
kneaded  the  dough?  The  way  she 
punched  and  slashed  the  big,  fluffy 
mass  in  the  morning  after  it  had 
risen  overnight?  Sometimes  the  yeast 
seemed  to  have  more  power  than 
usual,  and  the  sticky  stuff  over¬ 
flowed  and  droozled  down  on  the 
table. 

I  can  still  taste  the  flavor  of  a  thick 
slice  of  hot  bread  generously  spread 
with  home-made  butter  and  dark 
tangy  molasses.  And  I  regret,  a  little, 
to  say  that  I  still  remember  the 
quarrels  I  had  with  my.  darling 
sisters  as  to  who  would  get  the  crusty 
end  pieces.  A  boy  with  three  sisters 
and  no  brothers  is  automatically  out 
of  luck  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

Edna,  my  Canadian  sister-in-law,  is 
an  excellent  cook  and  this  is  a  de¬ 
licious  raisin  bread.  Use  one  well- 
beaten  egg,  1  cup  white  sugar,  1  cup 
milk,  3V4  cups  general  purpose  flour, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  3  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  1  cup  seedless  raisins,  Vz 
cup  chopped  walnuts 

Sift  the  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder  together.  Then  add  to  these 
three  the  other  ingredients  which 
have  been  well  mixed  except  for  the 
raisins  and  nuts.  Mix  everything 
thoroughly  and  add  the  nuts  and 
raisins  last.  Bake  at  a  temperature 
between  300  and  350  degrees  F.  for 
approximately  an  hour. 

You  will  notice  that  the  crust 
seems  very  hard  when  you  first  take 
the  loaf  from  the  oven.  Don’t  let  this 
upset  you  for,  even  as  you  and  I 
have  our  peculiarities,  so  does  this 
raisin  bread.  This  is  a  jittery,  unpre¬ 
dictable  world:  that  hard  crust 
softens  up  in  a  short  time  and 
philosophically  accepts  its  destiny. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 

November  3,  1956 


Sew-Easy  Doll  Wardrobe 


8319.  Here  is  a  complete  set  of  new  clothes 
for  her  doll  to  have  ready  as  a  holiday 
surprise.  Each  item  is  just  one  pattern  piece. 

Pattern  No.  8319  is  for  dolls  14,  1-6,  18,  20, 
22  or  24  inches.  Pattern  has  exact  require¬ 
ments.  25  tf. 

Please  print  right  on  the  order:  your 
name,  full  address,  style  number  and  size. 
Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


GIANT 


EAS 


SPECIAL-  -for  the  biggest, 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
send  for  this  Special  Offer, 
with  planting  directions. 
Si. 50  Value  for  25c  —  Six  finest 
colors — Scarlet,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink — 
all  6  Pkts.  seeds  postpaid  by 
mail  for  only  25c. 

SEND  25c  AT  OUR  RISK  TODAY! 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 
374  Burpee  Building 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spate  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

°ePt.  89,  Box  846,  Chicago  42,  111. 


Save  On  Vitamins 


Geriatric  Caps  f  supply  50 i 

High  Potency —  14  Vitamins — 11  Minerals. 
Contains  blood  and  appetite  builder  B-12, 
Folic  Acid.  Fights  colds,  illness,  fatigue. 
Trial  size  30-day  supply  r\f\ 

(30  caps)  minimum  order . IjJa.UW 

100  Hemotinic  plus  caps  only  $3.30.  A  liver, 
iron  and  multi-vitamin  concentrate 
Enriches  blood,  rids  .ca 
tired  feeling  .  2DU  tOr^7.4U 

VITALETS  100  only  $2.50  —  250  for  $5.60 
One  capsule  contains  over  100%  of  all 
essential  vitamins  plus  B12  and  Folic  Acid. 

Write  for  free  price  list  or  send  check  or 
money  order  directly  to: 

VITA-MART  DRUG  SERVICE  ASSN. 
123-09  Merrick  Blvd.,  Jamaica  34,  N.  Y. 
Potency  and  Freshness  Guaranteed 


FREE  FOR 


ASTHMA 


If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now  I  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold — Since 
1903.  FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  540-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Your  Heater 
Working  Like; New ! 


Get  more  heat  from  fuel 


. .  .  prevent  soot  fires ! 


Now  you  can  automatically  "tune  up"  your 
stove  to  work  like  new!  Just  add  Chimney 
Sweep  to  your  fuel.  It  destroys  soot  that 
clogs  up  your  heater — helps  keep  it  from 
forming  in  firebox,  stovepipe,  chimney  to 
avoid  soot  fire  hazards.  Fuel  lines  stay 
clear,  burner  stays  cleaner 
for  better  burning.  You  get 
more  uniform  heat  for 
greater  comfort.  Buy  Chim¬ 
ney  Sweep  now. 


for  oil  or  kerosene  pt.  $1.39 
for  coal  or  wood  1  lb.  $  .59 


CHIMNEY  SWEEP 
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IINDFR  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 


Power  to  get 


things  done! 


The  condition  of  your  car  and  equipment  comes 
first  at  the  sign  of  the  “Flying  A”.  There’s  where  you  find 
famous  “FLYING  A”  ETHYL  and  VEEDOL  10-30 
Motor  Oil,  today’s  top  power  pair.  There’s  where  you 

find  everything  fine  for  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 
Order  VEEDOL,  the  150-hour  tractor  oil  that  prolongs 
tractor  life... get  “FLYING  A”  TIRES  with  their 
greater  margin  of  safety,  longer  wear. 

Look  for  the  big  new  red-and-white  sign 

that  says  “FLYING  A”  SERVICE. 

More  are  going  up  every  day! 


FA^/°WeR 


“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
“FLYING  A”  TIRES 
VEEDOL  10-30  MOTOR  OIL 


Iideuiiiter  On  lompnnv 


FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 


By  buying  gallon  jug  milk 
from  farm  bulk  dispensers — 

", Serve  Yourself  and  Save ” 


The  McGuire  Family  has  been 
making  milk  for  33  years  on  the 
same  farm  as  did  their  Father 
before  them.  It’s  not  an  extra 
large  farm  —  some  250  acres  — 
but  it  is  a  good  farm  that  has 
been  made  better  by  those  who 
have  worked  it  carefully  and  con¬ 
stantly  for  two  generations.  ( Early- 
last  month  the  fourth  cutting  of 
alfalfa  was  just  getting  under  way). 
Ben  McGuire  and  his  younger 
brother,  Walt,  have  been  partners 
since  Walt  completed  his  World 
War  II  service  and  together  they 
have  built  their  150-cow  dairy,  known 
as  Bey  Lea  Farm  Dairy,  into  one  of 
the  most  successful  farm  operations 
in  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey. 

Since  1929,  the  McGuire  dairy  has 


:  iuy  YGU&.  uuo  .AT  OFFICE 

ONE  GALLON  WKM 
TWO  GALLONS  Ml 
THREE  GALLONS! 


There  are  no  frills  on  the  McGuire 
Bros.’  operation.  Emphasis  is  only 
on  “Farm  Fresh  Milk.’’ 


had  a  producer-dealer  milk  license. 
It  is  located  very  favorably  for  such 
a  business,  just  on  the  outskirts  of 
Toms  River.  They  are  making  some 
50  cans  of  milk  a  day,  all  from  a 
purebred  Holstein  herd.  Pasteurized 
on  the  farm,  the  milk  is  retailed  to 
homes  and  wholesaled  to  several 
schools  and  some  stores  in  Toms 
River. 

A  year  ago  last  Spring,  the  two 
brothers  had  an  idea.  They’d  read  and 
heard  a  lot  about  the  success  of  the 
gallon  jug  in  several  markets  and 
they  decided  to  tailor  the  gallon  jug 
idea  into  a  different  kind  of  direct- 
to-consumer  sale.  Why  not  eliminate 
a  lot  of  handling  and  other  su¬ 
perfluous  services,  and  pass  the  sav¬ 
ings  on  to  the  customer?  After 
checking  and  double-checking  with 
health  authorities  and  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  they  installed 
two  bulk  dispensers — one  with  two 
spigots,  the  other  with  three — in  a 
small  building  on  their  farm,  bought 
gallon  jugs  by  the  gross,  put  up  a 
few  signs  along  the  road,  and  they 
were  in  business.  The  customer 
bought  his  own  jug  for  50  cents  and 
paid  85  cents  for  a  gallon  of  milk. 
The  customer  waited  on  himself  and 
deposited  his  money  in  a  cigar  box 
alongside  each  dispenser.  There  was 
no  cashier — it  was,  and  still  is,  run 
on  the  honor  system. 


The  McGuire  gallon  jug  business 
got  under  way  in  May,  1955  and  it 
caught  on  like  wildfire.  Sales  con 
stantly  increased  and  finally  reached 
an  average  of  500  quarts  a  day- 
some  12  cans  of  milk.  At  peak  sea¬ 
sons,  close  to  175  gallons  a  day 


Walt  McGuire  and  one  of  Bey  Lea 
Farm  Dairy’s  retail  milk  trucks. 


From  these  spigots  customers  draw 

milk  into  their  own  gallon  jugs. 

moved  through  the  bulk  dispensers. 

Within  a  few  months  the  McGuires 
had  built  up  a  unique  system  of  milk 
distribution.  They  had  eliminated 
costs  of  transportation,  handling, 
bottling,  washing,  containers,  and 
store  and  labor  overhead,  thus  en¬ 
abling  customers  to  save  two  to  five 
cents  per  quart,  depending  on 
method  of  delivery.  Townspeople  set 
up  car  pools,  with  each  housewife 
handling  six  to  eight  gallon  jugs  on 
her  once-  or  twice-a-week  drive  out 
to  Bey  Lea  Farm  Dairy.  Customers 
raised  no  objection  to  sanitizing 
their  own  jugs.  The  only  opposition 
— and  it  did  not  prove  effective — 
was  from  the  local  storekeepers. 

On  July  1,  1956,  New  Jersey’s 
Office  of  Milk  Industry  reinstated  re¬ 
sale  price  control  and  fixed  mini- 


Ihis  is  a  sample  of  the  many  nice  doing  heifers  at  Bey  Lea  Farm  Dairy  in 

Toms  River,  Neio  Jersey . 
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mum  prices  to  consumers  at  stores 
and  homes.  The  McGuires  were 
notified  that  they  would  have  to 
raise  their  price  to  92  cents  a  gallon. 
They  did,  but  under  protest.  They 
claim  that  there  is  no  specific  price 
fixed  for  their  kind  of  sale  in  the 
OMI  price  order.  The  OMI  contends 
that,  since  its  “Resale  Sales  at 
Farm”  regulation  provides  that  a 
sale  by  a  producer  to  a  consumer  at 
the  farm  for  consumption  off  the 
premises  shall  be  priced  at  the  store- 
to-consumer  price  for  the  area,  and 
since  the  minimum  bulk  milk  store 
price  is  fixed  at  23  cents  a  quart, 
the  price  for  a  gallon  jug  at  the 
farm  must  be  92  cents.  The  McGuires, 
on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  actu¬ 
ally  there  is  no  such  sales  item  as 
bulk  store  milk  and  that  the  23-cent 


price  is  nothing  more  than  a  fiction. 
Meanwhile,  because  of  the  forced 
7-cent  price  increase,  sales  have  de¬ 
creased. 

They  want  to  go  back  to  the  85- 
cent  price.  A  cost  accounting  analy¬ 
sis  has  established  that  the  McGuires 
made  just  as  much  profit  on  their 
gallon  jugs  at  85  cents  as  they  do  on 
their  home-delivered  quarts  at  26 
cents. 

The  OMI  evidences  a  willingness 
to  recognize  the  McGuire  operation 
as  a  special  set-up  and  has  stated 
that,  if  sufficient  evidence  is  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  hearing  to  sustain  their 
position,  the  McGuire  Bros,  gallon 
jug  sales  will  be  given  a  separate 
price  classification.  Such  a  hearing 
is  scheduled  for  Trenton  sometime 
this  month.  w.  f.  b. 


A  District  Court  judge  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  ruled  that  anti-trust  laws 
do  not  bar  agreements  between  farm 
cooperatives  to  fix  the  prices  of  their 
products.  Because  of  legal  techni¬ 
calities  involved  in  this  particular 
trial,  an  appeal  appears  to  be  out 
of  the  question  and  the  ruling  may 
therefore  carry  more  weight  than  is 
usual  with  a  District  Court  decision. 

The  case  involved  charges  that  the 
Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Assn,  and  Maryland  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  had  conspired  to  fix 
prices  at  which  milk  was  sold  to 
distributors  for  resale  to  the  Army. 
Federal  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff 
abruptly  terminated  the  trial  on  the 
grounds  that,  even  if  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  anti-trust  division  was 
able  to  prove  the  conspiracy,  the  co¬ 
operatives  would  still  have  been 
within  the  law.  He  said  that  farmers 
were  given  an  “express  exemption 
and  dispensation”  from  charges 
under  the  anti-trust  laws  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  1914  Clayton  Act.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  that  and  other  anti-trust 
law  provisions,  Holtzoff  ruled  that 
“the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
Congress  had  no  intention  to  pro¬ 
hibit  agreements  between  two  or 
more  cooperatives  fixing  prices  for 
their  products.”  Congress  provided, 
he  said,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  step  in  to  halt  any 
abuses  which  might  arise.  If  non- 
cooperative  interests  are  parties  to 
the  price  fixing  agreements,  however, 
then  the  exemption  no  longer  stands, 
Holtzoff  held. 

A  second  anti-trust  suit  against 
the  Maryland-Virginia  cooperative  is 
still  pending,  and  in  this  case  a 
National  Dairy  subsidiary  is  in¬ 
volved.  Thus  the  ruling  will  not 
affect  these  charges.  This  latter  case 
involves  a  Justice  Department  charge 
that  the  cooperative  monopolizes  the 
Washington  area  milk  market  and 
that  the  co-op  and  dairy  are  guilty 
of  price  discrimination. 


Retail  milk  prices  rose  about  20 
per  cent  between  1947  and  1955,  but 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk 
failed  to  rise  at  all  between  those  j 
years,  according  to  USDA.  The 
higher  price  to  consumers  was  due 
largely  to  higher  wage,  supply  and 
equipment  costs  at  the  dairies,  it 
was  explained. 

In  1947,  farmers  received  55  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  spent  by  consum¬ 
ers  for  food,  and  middleman  costs 
were  45  cents.  In  1955,  the  middle¬ 
man  was  getting  55  cents,  while 
farmers  were  receiving  only  45  cents. 

In  view  of  the  larger  than  ex¬ 
pected  potato  surpluses,  USDA  has 
raised  from  10  to  15  per  cent  the 
number  of  potatoes  meeting  U.  S. 
grade  requirements  to  be  withheld 
from  the  market  in  a  State  or  area 
hoping  to  qualify  for  USDA’s  1956 
potato  diversion  program.  Such 
States  or  areas  must  continue  to 
withhold  all  culls  under  “an  accept¬ 
able  marketing  plan.” 

Acting  Agriculture  Secretary  True 
D.  Morse  called  on  growers  and 
others  in  the  potato  industry  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  the  diversion 
program  “in  order  to  assume  reason¬ 
able  prices  to  producei’s  for  their 
crops.  .  .The  important  thing  is  the 
timing.  Potatoes  should  be  diverted 
now.”  Morse  said  that  Colorado, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Maine  have  already  de¬ 
veloped  approved  marketing  plans. 
The  October  crop  report  indicated 
1956  Fall  potato  production  would 
exceed  165  million  cwt.,  up  six  per 
cent  from  the  September  estimate, 
and  almost  12  per  cent  more  than 
was  produced  in  1955. 

The  15  per  cent  withholding  of 
U.  S.  grade  potatoes  applies  to 
States  and  areas  within  announced 
potato  planting  guides.  For  those  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  guides,  a  minimum  of 
20  per  cent  of  potatoes  meeting  U.  S. 
grade  standards  must  be  withheld. 


Federal  Trade  Charges 
Milk  Companies  with 
Violations 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  charged  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp.,  Borden  Co.,  and  Beatrice 
Foods  Co.  with  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
merger  law  and  systematically  elim¬ 
inating  competition. 

The  F.  T.  C.’s  formal  complaint 
alleges  that  industry-wide  competi¬ 
tion  has  been  injured  by  the  251 
acquisitions  made  by  these  three 
companies  since  1950  and  that  inde¬ 
pendent  businesses  have  thus  been 
eliminated  from  the  dairy  business. 
These  new  outlets,  according  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  has 
given  the  three  companies  greater 
opportunity  to  offer  benefits  to 
customers  and  potential  customers, 
such  as,  non-interest  bearing  loans, 
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loans  of  equipment  and  facilities, 
sale  of  equipment  at  below  market 
prices,  discriminatory  discounts  to 
favored  customers,  and  agreements 
with  customers  to  exclude  competi¬ 
tion. 

All  three  companies  have  30  days 
within  which  to  reply  to  the  F.  T.  C. 
complaints,  after  which  hearings  will 
be  held  before  F.  T.  C.  examiners  to 
determine  whether  there  are  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  for  the  issuance  of 
“cease  and  desist”  orders. 


for 

CA1TLB 
only 


Contain *  tisentie' 

vitamin  £ 

VITAMIN  O' 
and  Miner*” 

Appetite  S iimoloitn<^ 


LOOK 

for  this 
NEW  label 


How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would  you 
spend  2c  per  cow  per  day  for  KOW-KARE 
to  offset  sluggish  milkers,  aid  overworked  or¬ 
gans  of  heavily  fed  producers?  KOW-KARE 
means  better  feed-to-milk  conversion;  builds 
against  freshening  strains,  helps  assure 
stronger  calves,  continued  high  production. 

New  Vitamins  A,  D  and  E! 
KOW-KARE  contains  4,000  units  of  power¬ 
ful  Vitamin  A  per  ounce.  Vitamins  D,  E, 
minerals,  tonic  drugs.  Used  by  successful 
dairymen.  3  sizes  at  all  stores.  Get  it  today. 

WRITE: 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Useful,  easy-to-under- 
stand,  illustrated,  24 
pages,  "Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle”, 
written  by  a  Dairy  Au¬ 
thority.  Send  postcf  fa: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

COMPANY 

Lyndonville  9,\  Vermont 

For 

.  .  .  buy  50  Ibo  Drum 

BIGGER  Milk  Checks  .  .  .  Better  Calves 

go  after  that 

EXTRA  PINT 


per  cow  per  day 


Tug  &  Pull  MILKING! 
Get  MORE  MILK 

FASTER 

CLEANER 

EASIER 


let  us  prove  it  with  a 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON 
KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


automatic 

PERMANENT 

WARFARIN 

rot  and  mouse 

BAIT  STATION 


Automatic  self-feeder 
holds  any  type  of  grain 
bait.  Heavy  galvanized 
metal  base  is  spill-proof, 
rainproof,  and  rust-resist¬ 
ant.  Place  In  or  around 
garages,  sheds  or  farm 
buildings.  Safe  for  pets  and 
farm  animals.  Complete 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 

13"  dia.,  11"  high 

plus 

Pioneer  warfarin  grain  mil 
bait  — specially  flavored 
to  attract  rats.  Warfarin 
keeps  ’em  coming  back 
without  bait  shyness.  Bail 
station  includes  2V4  lbs. 
Refills  for  $2.00—5  lbs.  lor 
$3.50.  New  baiting  methods 
enclosed  with  each  order! 

- -----I 

To:  Pioneer  Rodent  Control,  Inc. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Dept.  4 
Please  send  me  postpaid: 

□  Bait  station(s)  complete  @  $6.95 

□  Bait  station(s)  only  @  $4.95 

□  2’/t-lb.  refill  bag(s)  @  $2.00 
0  5-lb.  refill  bag(s)  @  $3.50 


Name.. 


Address. 


I 


City  or  Town 
State . 


I 

I 

• 
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NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYI.OR  CO. 

Morris-  12,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naj tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESo:  100,  $8.00;  50,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PR, ’ESS,  MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


you  are  working  for 


less  than  8c  per  hour 


...if  you're  still 


cleaning  barns  with  a 


PITCH  FORK! 


A  three  horsepower  electric 
motor  driving  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner  (largest  size)  will 
consume  3  KW  per  hour. 

Most  dairy  barns  can  be  cleaned 
electrically  in  10,  15,  or  20 
minutes  with  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner,  thereby  eliminating 
one  of  the  toughest,  meanest, 
heaviest  jobs  in  dairying  .  .  . 
for  the  cost  of  but  a  few 
kilowatt  hours  .  .  .  each  month. 


PAT7  BARN  CLEANER 


EASIEST  to  Install  .  .  . 

Whatever  your  dairy  barn  arrangement, 
a  Patz  barn  cleaner  will  install  easier 
.  .  .  faster  .  .  .  because  it  is  simply,  yet 
powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED  fast  cleaning  flites  are  welded 
underneath  the  chain  to  clean  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load  carrying  chain 
is  of  one-piece  hook  ’n  eye  construction 
with  no  rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust, 
corrode  or  bind.  Individual  links  can  be 

THE  PATZ  COMPANY 


EASIEST  to  maintain 

added  or  slipped  in  seconds  without 
tools.  Exclusive  factory  built  corner 
wheel  assemblies  cannot  "pull  out"  as 
they  ride  "against”  the  gutter  wall. 

These  are  but  a  few,  of  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  have  provided 
thousands  of  trouble-free  installations. 
Get  the  Patz  Facts  FIRST  .  .  .  from 
the  following. 

•  POUND,  WISCONSIN 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY,  ROME,  NEW  YORK 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.  C. 

BRAND  NEW! 

1000  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $249) 

2000  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385) 

2500  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410) 

All  units  with  Briggs  &  Stratton  4  cycle  en- 
gine,  115  volts,  60  cycle,  A.C.,  single  phase. 

I  OTHER  SIZES 

•  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  * 

■  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  * 
I  models  on  display. 

■  All  units  guaranteed!  I 

■  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  “GR"  I 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


$159 

$269 

$299 


$AVE  ON  CHAIN  SAWS 


Lightweight — One  Man 

TIMBERHOG 


BUY  DIRECT 
from 

MANUFACTURER 


CHAIN  SAWS 


3  H.P.  Power  Products  Engine  •  Automatic  Clutch 
30  day  Guarantee  Steel  Gear  Transmission 


Send  Check  or 
Money  Order 
Payable  to: 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  CAMBRIDGE  ST. 
WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


-  $149.00 

-  $152.00 


Keep  it  HEALING  . .  Keep  it  MILKING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  and 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to 
promote  normal  healing  —  natural  milking. 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 

Trial  pkg.  504 
{16  Dilators) 


Dr  Naylors 

""•prints 

Teat  Vilafor± 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  75  TON  MARTIN  STEEL  40 

feet  HAYMAKERS.  Excellent  condition,  self  feeding, 
17  stanchion  base.  Will  sell  for  terrific  sacrifice  frac¬ 
tion  of  cost.  Purchaser  to  disassemble  and  remove. 
Name:  HERMAN  UNGER,  FURNACE  ROAD, 

WERNERSVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone:  8-8329 


POWER  IS  IIP  IN  FORD  TRACTORS 


Yes,  In  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power  has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy  — yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook. 
Eleven  models  to  choose  from.  See  them 


try  them.  Watch  the  work  fly 
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It  has  been  a  big  year  for  young 
farm  people  in  both  showing  and 
judging  of  livestock.  Here  are  some 
winners  of  various  classes  in  recent 
competitive  events  in  the  Northeast: 

In  the  dairy  cattle  judging  con¬ 
test,  held  earlier  this  year  at  the 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Institute, 
the  FFA  team  from  Cobleskill  top¬ 
ped  all  competition  with  a  score  of 
2,230.  Cazenovia  was  second,  and 
Dansville  third.  Louis  Lallier  of  New 
Hartford,  Oneida  Co.,  was  top  in¬ 
dividual;  Niles  Brown,  Lafayette,  and 
Richard  Sears,  Cazenovia,  were 
second  and  third. 


Here  were  champions  at  this  year’s 
junior  livestock  classes  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse:  Dairy  cattle 
— grand  champion  Holstein — William 
Jones,  Remsen,  Oneida  Co.;  Guern¬ 
sey — Judith  Sine,  Ithaca,  Tompkins 
Co.;  Jersey — Dianne  Flannery,  Marion, 
Wayne  Co.;  Ayrshire — Floyd  Loper, 
Hornell,  Steuben  Co.;  Brown  Swiss 
— Duncan  Bellinger,  Schoharie,  Scho¬ 
harie  Co.;  and  Milking  Shorthorn — 
Ronald  Hansel,  W.  Winfield,  Herki¬ 
mer  Co.  James  Harbison,  Ransomville, 
Niagara  Co.,  showed  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  market  pig,  and  Judith  Carnes, 
Ithaca,  presented  the  champion  mar¬ 
ket  lamb.  Dorothy  McColl,  LeRoy, 
showed  the  champion  Hampshire 
sow  in  open  competition.  Paul  Sears, 
Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  was  named 
grand  champion  dairy  showman  at 
the  State  Fair;  he  showed  a  two-year- 
old  Holstein.  Winners  in  breed 
showmanship  contests  were:  Brown 
Swiss— Duncan  Bellinger;  Guernsey 
— Christel  Brown,  Jamesville;  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn — Ronald  Hansel;  Ayr¬ 
shire  —  Donald  Cooke,  Burke;  and 
Jersey — James  Dean,  Ithaca. 

In  the  judging  contests  at  the 
State  Fair,  the  Wayne  County  4-H 
team  came  out  first  in  livestock; 
Genesee  County  was  second  and 
Schoharie  third.  Members  of  the 
Wayne  County  team  were:  Terry 
Weston,  Sodus;  Michael  Adams, 
Sodus;  and  Allen  Flint,  Wolcott.  The 
4-H  dairy  judging  contest  was  won 
by  the  team  from  Steuben  County; 
Herkimer  County  was  second  and 
Onondaga  third.  James  Thorp,  Co- 
hocton,  Eleanor  Atherton,  Green¬ 
wood,  Doris  McCaig,  Canisteo,  and 
John  Finnerty,  Bath,  composed  the 
winning  team.  The  top  individual 
judges  in  the  dairy  contest  were: 
Louis  Lallier,  New  Hartford,  Oneida 
Co.;  John  Marbot,  Buskirk,  Rensse¬ 
laer  Co.;  Marvin  Richards,  Ca¬ 
zenovia,  Madison  Co.;  Merrill  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Burke,  Franklin  Co.;  Margaret 
Dean,  Ithaca;  Gail  Sine,  Ithaca; 
Cecile  Orr,  Greene,  Chenango  Co.; 
and  Doris  McCaig,  Canisteo. 


In  the  recent  first  annual  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Junior  Dairy  Show  at 
Harrisburg,  James  Hunter,  West 
Alexander,  Washington  Co.,  showed 
the  grand  champion  4-H  Ayrshire; 
Jean  Gladfelter,  York,  York  Co.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  champion  Brown  Swiss; 
and  Sylvia  Shook,  Sligo,  Clarion  Co., 
had  the  top  Guernsey.  In  the  Hol¬ 


stein  classes,  Allen  Rearick,  Mill- 
heim,  Centre  Co.,  had  the  champion; 
and  Nancy  Curtiss,  Columbus,  War¬ 
ren  Co.,  had  top  Jersey.  Larry 
Cramm,  Espeyville,  Crawford  Co., 
was  named  the  best  dairy  showman, 
and  Carolyn  Henricks,  Butler,  But¬ 
ler  Co.,  as  the  best  fitter  of  dairy 
cattle.  In  FFA  competition,  Stephen 
Witmer,  Sunbury,  Northumberland 
Co.,  showed  the  grand  champion 
Guernsey;  Rex  Thompson,  Clarks 
Summit,  Lackawanna  Co.,  had  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire;  and  Donald  Strickler, 
Vanderbilt,  Fayette  Co.,  had  top 
Brown  Swiss.  In  Jerseys,  William 
Alexander,  Diamond,  Crawford  Co., 
had  top  animal;  Clarence  Cornman, 
Jr.,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.,  showed 
the  champion  Holstein.  Dale  Stead¬ 
man,  Tryonville,  Crawford  Co.,  was 
named  best  FFA  dairy  showman,  and 
Donald  Strickler,  Vanderbilt,  Fay¬ 
ette  Co.,  was  selected  as  the  best 
fitter  of  dairy  cattle. 


At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  these 
young  people,  or  their  animals, 
were  winners  in  the  various 
classes:  Meryl  Fowles,  South¬ 

ampton,  Mass.,  showed  the  grand 
champion  Guernsey.  Thomas  Morse, 
No.  Ferrisburg,  Vt.,  had  top  Jersey, 
while  Barbara  Jewett,  Gardiner,  Me., 
had  best  Ayrshire.  The  calf  of  R. 
Allen  Rutherford,  No.  Haverhill,  N. 
H.,  was  champion  Holstein,  and 
Sally  Allen’s  sr.  yearling  heifer  was 
champion  Brown  Swiss;  Sally  is  from 
Penacook,  N.  H.  Allen  Rutherford 
won  the  junior  dairy  showmanship 
contest,  and  Wayne  Fowles,  South¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  took  highest  award 
in  the  senior  contest. 

In  the  sheep  show  these  young 
people  had  grand  champion  ewes: 
Cheviot — Shirleyann  Fish,  E.  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  H.;  Dorset — Mary  Alt,  Bever¬ 
ly,  Mass.;  Hampshire  —  Walter  Re¬ 
cord,  Lyme,  N.  H.,  who  also  showed 
the  top  Hampshire  ram.  Sandra 
Sena,  Worthington,  Mass.,  had  both 
the  champion  Shropshire  ram  and 
the  champion  ewe.  In  Southdowns, 
Sanford  Belden,  No.  Hatfield,  Mass., 
had  both  the  male  and  female  cham¬ 
pions.  Dean  Clark  showed  the  cham¬ 
pion  Suffolks.  In  Montadales,  Joan 
Ojala  had  male  and  female  cham¬ 
pions.  Elinor  Pachl,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  showed  the  champion  wether. 

In  4-H  dairy  cattle  judging  at 
Eastern  States,  Rodney  Haggett, 
Canann,  N.  H.,  had  highest  score; 
Leo  Quinal,  Derry,  N.  H„  and  Mau¬ 
rice  Benson,  Jr.,  Lebanon,  N.  H., 
were  members  of  the  winning  New 
Hampshire  team  with  Haggett.  San¬ 
dra  MacDonald,  Slocum,  R.  I.,  and 
Benson  were  runner-up  and  third- 
place  individual  judges.  Haggett  was 
high  Guernsey  judge,  Quintal  best  in 
Holsteins,  and  Susan  Brown,  No. 
Stonington,  Conn.,  tops  in  Jerseys. 
Champion  dairy  cattle  showmen,  be¬ 
sides  Wayne  Fowles  who  was  Guern¬ 
sey  and  grand  champion  showman, 
were:  Ayrshire — Sandra  MacDonald; 
Brown  Swiss  —  Edith  Peck,  Lake¬ 
side,  Conn.;  Jersey— Marjory  Proc- 


James  H.  Speer,  Jr.,  18,  Blair  Mills, 
Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  is  1956  FFA 
Star  Farmer  of  the  Northeast. 


Kenneth  Ovenshire,  Dundee,  N.  Y., 
New  York  State  Winner  in  livestock 
judging  contest. 
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tor,  Lunenberg,  Mass.;  Holstein  — 
Alan  Rutherford;  and  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  —  Brenda  Voter,  Farmington, 
Me. 

In  FFA  egg  exhibit  competition  at 
Eastern  States,  the  entry  of  Thomas 
Ploof,  New  Salem,  Mass.,  had  high¬ 
est  score.  Those  put  up  by  John 
Spalding,  Greenville,  N.  Y., were 
second,  and  the  packs  from  Russell 
Stecker,  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  and  Gerald 
Gingrass,  Killingly,  Conn.,  were 
tied  for  third. 


Richard  Van  Auken,  Newton,  N.  J., 
has  been  named  winner  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  1956 
contest  for  outstanding  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  A  member  of  the  Newton  FFA 
chapter,  Van  Auken  was  awarded  a 
$250  check  last  month  at  the  National 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in  recognition 
of  his  selection.  He  had  earlier  won 
the  New  Jersey  State  championship. 
Richard  now  owns  12  milking  cows 
and  15  head  of  young  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys.  In  addition,  he  has  a  50 
per  cent  interest  in  18  other  cows. 
He  started  his  supervised  farming 
program  in  1952  with  two  dairy 
heifers,  200  pullets,  100  broilers,  and 


three  acres  of  corn.  By  last  Spring, 
his  investment  in  cattle  alone  had 
climbed  to  $4,500,  and  he  has  re¬ 
cently  bought  half-interest  in  his 
parents’  125-acre  farm.  Besides  his 
dairy  and  poultry  progress,  Richard 
has  made  much  headway  also  in  farm 
construction  and  improvement.  He 
has  planted  out  5,000  Norway  spruce 
seedlings,  too.  The  Northeast  can 
take  satisfaction  in  Richard's  nomin¬ 
ation  as  the  outstanding  FFA  dairy¬ 
man  of  the  year.  He  was  selected 
from  among  the  best  young  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  nation. 


Winners  in  Chas.  Pfizer  Co.’s  1956 
livestock  and  poultry  poster-judging 
contests  in  the  Northeast  are:  New 
York  —  Kenneth  Ovenshire,  Dundee, 
Yates  Co.;  Pennsylvania — Loren  Wor- 
man,  Bernville,  Berks  Co.;  New  Jer¬ 
sey — Jrhosaboy  Jones,  Jr.,  Lakewood, 
Ocean  Co.;  Connecticut  —  Henry 
Church,  Watertown,  Litchfield  Co.; 
Rhode  Island  —  Herbert  Akroyd, 
Providence,  Providence  Co.;  Massa¬ 
chusetts — Robert  Boden,  Springfield, 
Hampden  Co.;  Vermont — Larry  Yan- 
dow,  Essex  Junction,  Chittenden  Co.; 
and  Maine — Arthur  McLaughlin,  East 
Corinth,  Penobscot  Co.  b. 


Water  for 
Livestock 
in  Winter 


Livestock  need  ample  water  sup¬ 
plies  in  Winter  just  as  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  if  production  and  profitable  feed 
gains  are  to  be  maintained.  Farm 
animals  do  not  necessarily  need 
warm  water,  but  they  certainly 
should  not  be  forced  to  break  ice  in 
the  trough  to  get  to  cold  water.  This 
is  a  good  reason  for  providing  ice- 
free  water  in  heated  tanks  or  auto¬ 
matic  waterers.  Tanks  located  in  a 
sheltered  area  are  easiest  to  heat. 

It  is  said  to  be  actually  cheaper  to 
use  coal,  wood,  gas  or  electricity  to 
heat  water  than  it  is  to  use  a  good 
part  of  the  animals’  feed  as  fuel  for 
that  purpose.  Cows  held  in  conven¬ 
tional  stanchion  barns  can  best  be 
watered  with  bowls  located  so  they 
can  be  reached  easily  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  day  and  night.  The  constant 
water  supply  has  frequently  been 
proved  to  increase  milk  and  butter- 
fat  production.  If  cows  must  be  held 
in  a  barn  without  water,  they  should 
be  turned  out  at  least  twice  a  day 
so  they  can  get  it.  More  frequent 
watering  is  desirable. 

All  watering  equipment  should  be 
carefully  checked  against  freezing 


This  electrically  heated  automatic 
livestock  fountain  is  used  year-round 
without  freezing  outdoors  in  the  yard 
of  the  Pennsylvania’s  College  of 
Agriculture’s  pen  stable 

and  breakage  during  the  cold  days  of 
Winter.  It  is  always  easier  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  than  it  is  to  repair. 
Breakage  usually  occurs  during  the 
severest  weatheiv  Good  water  heat¬ 
ers  and  automatically  heated  water¬ 
ers  have  been  made  very  economical 
and  readily  available  at  local  farm- 
supply  dealers.  W.  F.  Keepers 


Y)#  B5,,e  ,  vear-oW 

^953  Blue  R*bbon 

1954  Blue  Ribbon  4-yenr-old 

1955... 

National  Grand  Champion 
Ayrshire  Female 


Toll  Gate  Marjorie’s  Mistress  was  fed  all  the  way  on 

WIRTHMORE 


THE  BIG  NAME  IN  DAIRY  FEEDS 


Preston  J.  Davenport  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  outstanding  cow  which 
also  was  1955  Grand  Champion  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  The  Toll  Gate  herd  has  had  many  class 
winners  since  its  start  in  1940  and  today  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  finest  herds  anywhere. 

Good  management,  skillful  breeding  and  a  sound 
feeding  program  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Toll  Gate  Farm. 

From  its  beginning,  Mr.  Davenport  has  fed  his 
herd  on  Wirthmore  feeds.  As  he  says  today,  “The 
combination  of  Wirthmore  feeds  and  Wirthmore 
service  is  pretty  hard  to  beat”. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

506  Washington  Street 

Malden  48,  Mass. 


T  10.000  GALLONS 

BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  P»int,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfeet 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  eans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


DANCOW  HERD  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

Information  concerning  our  emergency  service,  feed 
consumption  analysis,  milk  testing  program  vacation 
service,  individual  cow  plates  or  daily  dairy,  will  be 
mailed  upon  request.  Specify  interest. 

DANCOW,  FIDELITY  BLDG.,  CHESTER,  PA. 


Floyd  Johnston 

Floyd  Johnston,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  died  late  last  month  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Previously  an  extension  dairy¬ 
man  at  Iowa  State  College  for  18 
years,  he  had  been  Jersey  secretary 
since  1947.  During  his  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Jersey  Club  moved  into 
new  quarters,  brought  its  perform¬ 
ance  register  volumes  up  to  date, 
and  launched  its  national  All-Jersey 
milk  program.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Johnston  expanded  the  Jersey  field 
service  and  began  publication  of  the 
Jersey  Journal  for  the  Club. 

Surviving  are  Mrs.  Johnston  and 
two  daughters. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . .$9.00 


The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


THE  COsp 


of  other 
big  capacity 
dryers 


BIG  DRYING  CAPACITY 


and  completely  portable! 


CROPGARD  is  the  only  crop  dryer  fhat  can  be  moved  fully 
loaded!  Saves  time,  expense  and  extra  handling.  Its  guar¬ 
anteed  drying  capacity  is  100  bu.  shelled  corn  or  135  bu. 
small  grain  per  hour  ...  at  total  cost  of  less  than  2c  per  bu. 
Operates  on  tractor  P.T.O.  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist  for  easy 
unloading.  A.S.C.  financed.  Write  or  wire  for  free  bulletin. 

LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3338  Republic  Ave.  •  West  9-4644  •  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 
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I  recommend 
Federal  Land  Bank 
loans  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors," 
says 

Roland  R.  Orbaker 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 


Roland  Orbaker  and  his  father  operate  245  acres  in  the  rich 
Lake  Ontario  fruit  district,  concentrating  on  apples  and  cherries. 
Mr.  Orbaker  is  an  enthusiastic  worker 
in  no  less  than  12  fruit  growers’  coop¬ 
eratives  and  similar  organizations,  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  officer  or  committeeman  in 
five.  His  experience  with  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans  prompts  him  to  recommend 
this  service  freely.  Says  Mr.  Orbaker: 

"The  Land  Bank  Loan  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  not  usually  offered  by  other 
lenders.  In  addition,  local  associations 
are  owned  and  directed  by  farmers. 


federal  land  bank 
mortgage  loans 

fhru  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association 

repayment  persod  is 


•  up  to 
33  years 
to  repay 


long 


For  full  information  —  see  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  or  write: 
Dept.  R-93,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


interest  rate  is 

LOW  («' 

i.___  & 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


STARTED  PULLETS 

For  big  eggs  at  low 
feed  cost — long  time 
production — no  broodi¬ 
ness— high  livability — 
Sunnybrook  S  t  a  r  t  ed 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 
are  the  choice  wher¬ 
ever  Poultry  is  kept 
for  profit.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  4- 
6-8-12  weeks  of  age — 
up  to  ready-to-lay. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at 
how  little  these  super - 
Quality  birds  will  cost 
you.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  our  current  list  of 
Pullets  on  hand  —  and  our  special  low  prices. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  hatched  every  week 
in  the  year.  And  they 
are  the  finest  we  have 
seen  in  our  36  years 
in  the  Poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  White 
Leghorns  —  Red  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 

— Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  are  not 
expensive,  they  only 
look  that  way.  All 
come  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in 
America.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

SUNNYBROOK  STARTED  CAPONS  are  the 
choicest  of  poultry  meats.  Always  a  good  demand 
for  them  at  highest  premium  prices.  Economical 
to  raise — easily  picked — very  tender — very  tasty. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly— do  not  crow- 
do  not  fight.  They  just  eat  and  grow  big  rapidly 
—  frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market  in  5 
months  or  so.  We  have  some  beauties  4  and  6 
weeks  of  age — all  surgically  canonized.  Buy  NOW 
for  that  big  Easter  market  next  April.  Priced  low 
so  you  can  make  a  good  profit.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  today. 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  cur  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FIN6AR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Vacation  in  Sunny 
Florida  with  Your 
EXTRA  Profits! 


Pocket  EXTRA 
PROFITS  with  H.  & 
N.  Nick  Chicks’  Great¬ 
er  Livability,  Egg 
Production  and  Feed 
Efficiency! 

IN  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TESTS.  .  .  . 

5-  and  3-YEAR  AWARDS  COUNT 

H.  &  N.  WON  THE  ONLY  5-Year 
Awards  Ever  Offered. 

•  H.  &  N.  WON  SEVEN  3-year  Awards 
In  New  York  and  California. 

ORDER  FROM  US  NOW  — 

OUR  REPUTATION  IS  YOUR 
GUARANTEE 

P.  S.  Buy  Our  Vantress  Cross 
Broiler  Chicks 


TOeickurt 


R.  F.  D.  1 
HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH  HATCHERY 
AVOCA,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rate  for  America’s 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered  Subscribe  TODAY!  POUL¬ 
TRY  TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  27,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc,  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  Dept.  20,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 
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Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour — consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 
O  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  for  FREE  1956  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12^  N.Y. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.  3,000  Early  May 
hatched.  All  pullets  hatched  from  my 
own  stock.  Raised  on  Free  range.  Layers 
of  pure  white  eggs.  All  Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


The  Role  of  Nitrofuran  Drugs 

Looms  Important  in  the  Control 
of  Poultry  and  Livestock  Diseases 


HE  First  National  Symposi¬ 
um  on  Nitrofurans  in  Agri¬ 
culture,  arranged  by  the 
Poultry  Department  of 
Michigan  State  University, 
was  held  recently  at  the 
Kellogg  Center  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State.  Dr.  H.  C.  Zindel  of  the 
Michigan  State  Poultry  Department 
was  the  general  chairman. 

Scores  of  leading  agricultural 
scientists  presented  impressive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Nitrofuran  drugs  on  poultry  and 
livestock  health  and  productivity. 

Furan  Ring  Attacks  Disease  Bacteria 

The  research  background  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Nitrofran  compounds 
was  presented  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Paul  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  He  stated  that  nitro¬ 
furans  are  a  chemical  drug  made 
from  such  farm  by-products  as  corn 
and  oats  —  no  “wonder  drugs.”  The 
compounds  operate  on  a  unique 
chemical  approach  to  treating  dis¬ 
eases,  using  a  basic  bacteria-killing 
compound  known  to  organic  chem¬ 
ists  as  a  “furan  ring.”  Scientists  add 
and  subtract  key  items  tailoring  the 
chemical  to  attack  specific  disease 
bacteria.  This  contrasts  with  the  anti¬ 
biotics  which  are  natural  occurring 
mold  products  found  in  nature. 

While  more  than  300  Nitrofurans 
have  been  synthesized,  the  medical 
properties  remain  relatively  un¬ 
known.  Investigations  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  their  usefulness 
against  a  long  list  of  diseases  in  ani¬ 
mal  and  man.  High  on  the  agenda, 
insofar  as  man  is  concerned,  are 
cancer  and,  sleeping  sickness.  Frank 
N.  Getman,  president  of  a  prominent 
pharmaceutical  company,  pointed  out 
that  progress  and  increase  in  feed 
production  has  been  extremely  rapid 
in  the  past  decade.  He  told  the  Uni¬ 
versity  scientists  and  feed  manufact¬ 
uring  representatives  attending  the 
symposium  that  farmers  of  America 
continue  to  look  to  them  for  progress 
and  for  the  advancement  that  will 
help  make  their  operations  more 
profitable.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
their  achievements  in  the  past  10 
years  have  certainly  proved  their 
faith  is  justifiable. 

Protects  Against  Coccidiosis  and 
Controls  Keel  Disease 

Reports  on  research  experiments 
and  field  trials  presented  at  the  sym¬ 
posium  represent  the  latest  findings 
in  the  use  of  the  Nitrofuran  drugs. 
Dr.  R.  F.  Shumard,  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
said  that  Nitrofurazone  (not  yet  re¬ 
leased  commercially)  gave  complete 
protection  against  intestinal  cocci¬ 
diosis  in  chickens  when  it  was  ad- 
ministered*within  the  first  three  days 
following  infection,  based  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  experiments.  He  also 
stated  that  soluble  nitrofurans  prom¬ 
ise  benefits  to  growers  with  small 
flocks  consuming  homegrown  feed 
while  Nitrofurazone,  as  a  feed  addi¬ 
tive,  is  most  desirable  for  preventa¬ 
tive  purposes.  Drinking  water  forms 
of  the  drug  offers  added  convenience 
and  feasibility  in  flocks  that  are  not 
eating  properly.  Dr.  Shumard’s  tests 
showed  that  protection  against  mor¬ 
tality  due  to  coccidiosis  was  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  total  amount  of  drugs 
consumed  than  on  the  time  when  ad¬ 
ministration  begins.  Soluble  nitro¬ 
furans  also  allowed  immunity  against 
the  parasites  to  develop.  Birds,  not 
subjected  to  infections,  maintained 
feed  conversion  efficiency  while  con¬ 
suming  the  drug  in  their  drinking 
water. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  duck  hun¬ 
ters  this  Fall  was  the  report  of  Dr. 
F.  R.  Lucas,  Maryland  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  use  of  fura¬ 
zolidone  to  control  an  outbreak  of 
“keel”  disease,  or  Salmonellosis  in 


Mallard  ducks  at  a  Maryland  breed¬ 
ing  farm.  The  farm  was  losing  from 
40  to  60  ducklings  per  day  or  12  per 
cent  of  16,000  birds  when  treatment 
was  started.  He  explained  that 
furazolidone  was  used  because  of  its 
potent  microbial  action  and  because 
it  has  been  found  superior  to  anti¬ 
biotics  and  sulfanilamides  in  poultry 
salmonellosis.  The  drug  added  at  the 
level  of  0.011  per  cent  cut  losses  to 
four  birds  per  day  within  a  few 
days.  These  results  should  help  to 
increase  duck  numbers  in  bird 
sanctuaries. 

Effective  in  Treatment  of  Blackhead 
and  Blue  Comb 

In  separate  papers  prepared  be¬ 
fore  the  symposium,  Drs.  A.  C. 
Jerstad,  Washington  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  L.  C.  Costello,  University 
of  Maryland,  gave  evidence  on  the 
effectiveness  of  furazolidones  for  the 
control  of  blackhead  in  turkeys  and 
other  fowl.  Both  men  stated  that 
the  general  appearance  of  all  medi¬ 
cated  poults  was  good.  At  no  time 
during  the  course  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  there  any  obvious  symp¬ 
toms  of  blackhead  in  the  treated 
birds,  while  the  untreated  controls 
were  haggard  in  appearance  and  ob¬ 
viously  sick. 

Dr.  Jerstad  said  that  furazilodone 
therapy  controlled  blackhead  easier 
in  chickens  than  in  turkeys  at  the 
0.011  per  cent.  In  field  trials  on  tur¬ 
keys  where  blue  comb  disease  was 
a  serious  problem,  furazolidone  and 
other  chemo  therapeutic  agents  re¬ 
duced  lossses  from  the  disease  by  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  according  to 
Dr.  B.  S.  Pomeroy,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Furazolidone  also  proved 
to  be  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
infectious  sinusitis  in  turkeys. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Schmittle,  Department  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Michigan  State 
University,  reported  86  per  cent  re¬ 
covery  of  birds  treated  with  fura¬ 
zolidone  in  field  experiments  suffer¬ 
ing  from  infectious  sinusitis  and  100 
per  cent  recovery  of  birds  under  ex¬ 
perimental  conditions  in  the  labora¬ 
tory. 

From  the  nutrition  side,  Dr.  Philip 
J.  Schaible,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  made  studies  to  determine  the 
effect  of  10  grams  per  ton  of  feed 
level  of  furazolidone.  He  used  com¬ 
binations  with  certain  growth- 
px*omotant  chemicals  fed  to  chickens. 
Dr.  Schaible  said  that,  when  fura¬ 
zolidone  was  added  in  combinations 
with  either  pencil!  in  and  3-nitro 
powders  or  pencillin  and  arsanilic 
acid  fed  in  the  diets  of  cockerels, 
a  significant  improvement  in  growth 
rate  was  obtained.  In  addition, 
furazolidone  fed  to  turkey  poults  at 
levels  of  five  to  10  grams  per  ton 
of  feed,  stimulated  the  growth  of 
toms  significantly  but  did  not  im¬ 
prove  the  growth  rate  of  hens. 
Further  evidence  on  the  importance 
of  furazolidone  in  the  nutrition  of 
birds  was  presented  by  Drs.  E.  L. 
Stephenson,  University  of  Arkansas 
and  R.  H.  Thayer,  Oklahoma  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  They 
reported  evidence  that  the  feeding 
of  furazolidone  improved  egg  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  20  per  cent  and  im¬ 
proved  the  hatchability  of  fertile 
eggs.  Dr.  Thayer  further  indicated 
that  the  drug  was  effective  in  help¬ 
ing  to  reduce  mortality  and  in 
counteracting'  stress  in  layer  flocks. 

Results  with  Bovine  Winter 
Dysentery 


Dr.  J.  E.  Guthrie,  research  veterin¬ 
arian  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  presented 
conclusive  evidence  that  nitrofura¬ 
zone  and  furazolidone  are  effective 
therapeutic  agents  for  controlling 
enteric  infections  in  swine  while 
increasing'  the  growth  rate  and  im- 
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proving  feed  conversions.  Drs.  R. 
T.  Henry,  practicing  veterinarian, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  and  W.  S.  Bull, 
practicing  veterinarian  from  Chau- 
mont  and  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ported  that  nitrofuran  drugs  may 
play  an  important  role  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  winter  dysentery  in  cattle. 
Dr.  Bull  pointed  out  that  winter 
dysentery  is  a  disease  of  widespread 
economic  importance  in  dairy  cattle 
for  which  adequate  control  mea¬ 
sures  are  badly  needed,  and  that 
further  research  is  needed  in  this 
area. 

In  summarizing  the  work  reported 


at  the  First  National  Symposium  on 
Nitrofurans,  evidence  presented  indi¬ 
cate  that  members  of  the  Nitrofuran 
family  are  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  coccidiosis,  certain  salmonella  in¬ 
fections,  blackhead  in  turkeys,  blue 
comb  disease,  infectious  sinusitis, 
and  show  promise  in  the  treatment 
of  bovine  winter  dysentry.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  work  was  presented  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  furazolidone  is  effective 
in  increasing  rate  of  growth  of 
broilers,  improvement  of  feed  con¬ 
version  and  improved  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Charles  W.  Pope 


Changes  Recommended 
in  Poultry  Plans 

Changes  recently  recommended  in 
the  National  Poultry-  Improvement 
and  National  Turkey  Improvement 
Plans  are  “to  give  the  plans  greater 
conformity  with  new  developments 
in  poultry  breeding  and  to  improve 
control  of  hatchery-disseminated 
poultry  diseases.”  The  changes  were 
recommended  at  a  national  conference 
called  by  the  USDA  at  Colorado 
Springs  this  past  Summer.  They  will 
not  go  into  effect,  however,  until 
comments  and  suggestions  about 
them  have  been  fully  considered. 

Principal  changes  recommended 
for  the  breeding  phase  of  the  NPIP 
would  separate  it  into  two  sections: 
(1)  the  record-of-permance  (ROP) 
program,  based  on  the  qualification 
of  females  either  as  individuals  or 
families;  and  (2)  the  performance 
tested  parent  stock  program,  based 
on  the  qualification  of  flocks  entered 
in  the  central  random  sample'  tests. 

In  regard  to  pullorum  control,  it 
was  recommended  that  only  the  poly¬ 
valent  pullorum  antigen  be  used  in 
the  programs’  whole-blood  tests.  This 
type  of  antigen  detects  both  stand¬ 
ard  and  variant  types  of  pullorum 
disease.  Another  recommendation  is 
that  participating  flocks  be  qualified 
as  “U.  S.  pulloi’um-typhoid  clean”  if 
no  reactors  are  found  as  a  result 
of  the  first  official  test.  Presence  of 
reactors  in  the  first  test  would  re¬ 
quire  that  two  consecutive  official 
negative  tests  be  obtained  to  qualify 
a  flock  as  pullorum-typhoid  clean. 

Recommendations  for  the  turkey 
plan  reflect  a  growing  interest  in 
turkey  performance  tests,  according 
to  USDA.  Reports  of  the  future 
would  include  the  percentage  of 


turkeys  in  each  flock  that  are  in 
each  U.  S.  grade,  with  all  factors 
considered  except  dressing  defects. 
Reports  are  to  show  the  number 
of  birds  in  U.  S.  Grade  A  for  fleshing, 
finish  and  freedom  from  pinfeathers 
rather  than  the  number  in  all  U.  S. 
grades  for  each  of  these  factors. 
Overall  market  quality  of  turkeys 
was  recommended  as  an  additional  > 
factor  for  determining  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  U.  S.  peformance  tests  parent 
stock.  This  recommendation  requires 
that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  birds 
graded  must  be  U.  S  Grade  A. 

The  1956  conference  recommen¬ 
dations  require  fewer  weighings  of 
birds  in  the  program’s  tests.  Fryer- 
roaster  entries,  for  example,  need  be 
weighed  only  at  the  end  of  the  tests. 
Previously,  weighing  was  required 
every  four  weeks.  For  future  mar¬ 
ket  birds,  weighings  will  be  made  at 
12  weeks,  22  weeks  and  at  the  close 
of  the  tests.  These  changes  were 
adopted  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
work  in  conducting  such  tests  and  to 
reduce  any  effect  that  frequent 
wdtghings  might  have  on  growth  of 
the  birds. 

The  conference  also  recommended 
that  “national  plan  hatchery”  and 
“national  plan  dealer”  be  the  terms 
used  in  the  future  to  designate  par¬ 
ticipating  hatcheries  or  dealers 
under  either  program.  These  would 
replace  the  present  designations, 
“NPIP”  or  “NPIP  Participating.” 

The  National  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan,  in  operation  since  1935, 
is  designed  to  obtain  superior  chicks 
for  both  eggs  and  meat.  The  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan  has  simi¬ 
lar  objectives  in  relation  to  the  tur¬ 
key  industry.  About  two-thirds  of 
United  States  hatcheries  are  said  to 
participate  in  these  programs. 


THERE  IS  A  GREAT  NAME  IN 
POULTRY  BEHIND  EVERY  CHICK! 

,  There  s  just  ONE  way  to  make  money  in  the  poultry  business  and 
that  is  to  start  with  chicks  which  are  BRED  TO  PRODUCE  AT  A  PROFIT. 
The  best  poultry  plant  in  the  country,  the  most  expensive  feed  you  can 

DDoniirrDecbeSiJPOf'ble,.Care  Y?u  .Cdn  give  +flem-  wil1  no+  make  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS  out  of  ordinary  chicks.  That's  why  it  is  so  important  to 

specify  HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS  because  you  know  their  profit  poten- 

^  fial  —  you  know  what  is  behind  them 
—  you  know  that  they  are  better 
bred  from  better  breeders.  Consist¬ 
ent  year-by-year  top  placement  in 
nation-wide  egg  laying  tests  have 
proved  it  —  satisfied  year-by-year 
users  have  proved  it  and  YOU  CAN 
PROVE  IT. 


Hall  Brothers  P'0' 

Au  ENTRIES  J£\est  ,or  Jr* 

duction  °"d  *  in  egg  Pfodu‘'. 

H  •  conversion, 


l 


feed 


1 


duction 

8  months 

tion;  F,RSl  ,n  TJer.feed  costs.  j 
FIRST  in  income-over _ _ _ » 


Before  you  order  replacement  stock 
—  stop!  Think  Hall  Brothers  — 
order  Hall  Brothers! 


HALL  BROTHERS  SILVER  HALLCROSS 

Here's  the  egg-meat  combination  with  the  dual  pay-off. 
Plenty  of  eggs  —  starting  with  early  production!  Then, 
at  replacement  time  —  plenty  of  fine  meat  that  dresses 
oft  well  for  select  markets. 


HALL  BROTHERS  SEX-LINKED  W 

HALLCROSS  PULLETS  P 

Introduced  by  Hall  Brothers!  Improved  by  Hall 
Brothers!  Never  equalled  by  imitators.  The  orig¬ 
inal  poultry  "gold  mine"  that  not  only  produces 
quantities  of  quality  brown  eggs  but  dresses 
off  well  for  meat. 


a  MALL  dkvJTHcRS  WHITE 

Ibarred  cross  regular 


Another  egg-meat  crossbred  with  zooming  pop¬ 
ularity.  Big  Brown  Eggs,  and  plenty  of  them! 

Comes  into  production  early.  Plump  bodies 
with  shorter  legs,  dressing  off  similar  to  the 
strictly  meat  breeds.  Excellent  feed  conversion. 

HALL  BROTHERS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ^ 

The  SUPERIOR  White  Leghorn!  The  result  of 
years  of  testing  and  improvements.  Medium¬ 
sized  birds  with  a  high  production  record  of 
large  chalk-white  eggs.  High  feed  conversion 
which  means  an  extra  profit  on  each  dozen  of 
eggs  produced. 

HALL  BROTHERS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  one  breed  that  has  always  maintained  its  egg-produc¬ 
ing  record  consistently  in  competition  with  all  others.  Hall 
Brothers  Rhode  Island  Reds,  with  scaled-down  body  size, 
give  high  egg  production  with  unusually  efficient  feed 
conversion. 


Egg  Room  Efficiency 

Egg  cooling,  grading  and  storage 
rooms  on  poultry  farms  are  often 
constructed  with  too  little  planning. 
The  results  of  such  construction  are 
inadequate  room  for  expansion  or  an 
arrangement  that  decreases  labor 
efficiency. 

It  would  be  wise  and  profitable  to 
approach  this  construction  problem 
by  engineering  techniques  rather 
than  by  hibor-miss  methods.  This  is 
most  easily  accomplished  by  drawing 
a  scaled  plan  of  the  room  on  a  fairly 
large  sheet  of  paper.  Then  make 
paper  squares  that  represent  each 
piece  of  equipment,  being  sure  that 
each  is  correct  to  scale  and  shape. 
Place  these  squares  on  the  scaled 
drawing  of  the  room  for  further 
study. 

It  is  always  revealing  to  trace  the 
flow  of  eggs  from  the  time  they  are 
collected  until  the  time  they  are 
placed  on  the  delivery  truck.  It  en¬ 
ables  the  operator  to  discover  areas 
where  steps  are  often  repeated.  It 
also  provides  a  visual  picture  of 
points  where  steps  can  be  saved,  thus 
increasing  labor  efficiency. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  look  toward  the 
future  time  when  the  egg  storage 
room  will  be  air-conditioned.  Ade¬ 
quate  space  must  be  left  for  this 
and  the  space  so  oriented  that  it  will 
not  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

Poultrymen  many  times  find  their 
egg  rooms  with  inadequate  loading 


and  unloading  facilities.  Sometimes 
the  driveways  are  so  poorly  laid  out 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  delivery 
trucks  in  and  out  without  damage 
to  lawns  and  shrubbery.  It  is  worth¬ 
while  to  consider  the  use  of  convey¬ 
ors  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  modern  egg  storage  room.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  better  plan¬ 
ning  of  egg  storage  can  mean  greater 
efficiency,  and  ultimately  greater 
profits.  H.  W.  Hickish 


Year  hi — 
Year  Out 


Bulkley’s  Leghorns 
Pay  Best!  Consis¬ 
tently  among  leaders 
in  returns  at  tests 
every  year  prove 
Bulkley's  owner-su¬ 
pervised  breed  ng 
program  gives  you 
birds  that  lay  and 
pay.  Free  monthly 
“  Profit- MakingBu  lie- 
tin”,  price  list,  cata¬ 
log.  Rush  postcard. 


BUIKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 

Our  42nd  Year 

130  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


R  I  REDS  •  SEX-UNK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 


LEGHORN-RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


November  3,  1956 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.. 

BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

o^HALL^OTHER^  CHICKS™  °f  ^  ,oldef 


NAME 


ALL  HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS 

ARE  U.  S.  CONN.  PULLORUM  CLEANI 


WRITE  TODAYI  See  full  color 
Kodachrome  reproductions  of  all 
Hall  Brothers  Breeds  and  Cross¬ 
breeds  in  latest  color  folder. 


I 

I 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


ONLY 

per  chick 
for  3000 
or  more ! 


HUBBARD’S 

BARRED  CROSS 
COCKERELS 

SAVE  MONEY— get  high- 
est  quality  chicks  at  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  price  I  Real  profit 
makers — excellent  for  broil¬ 
ers,  heavy  roasters,  capons. 
High  livability,  vigor,  supe¬ 
rior  feed  conversion.  Finish 
well  for  holiday  market.  30- 
day  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ORDER  TODAYI 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Phone  Walpole  78,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


7'M  K* 

for  1000  to  3000 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 

POSTPAID 


PA.-U.S.  APPROVED 

CHICKS 

PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis- 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
ana  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 

xa/Imi  uand,  when  You  want  them, 
well  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

—  Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
e^babcock  poultry  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YOR 


O, ,,,  ur  ni-uuALIIT  Ln  IUK3:  NSW 

Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  126- R- 1 1 

BAB™„CH,CKS  —  All  Heavies  $7.00  per  100:  $13 

k-eiriw°c°.c  Dn,s,,  ^°St?9e‘  WMI  sh'P  C.  0.  D.  at  once. 
KLINES  POULTRY,  Dept.  R,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

^OWL.^B'oe,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 
Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Mapl6  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


You  Cant  Beat 

NATURE 

Why  Sacrifice  Yearlings? 

Produce  more  large,  hard  shell  eggs  economically. 
Whether  you  raise  50  or  50,000  chicks,  be  sure  to 
write  for  free  bulletin.  Sine,  RN7,  Quakertown.  Pa. 


685 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  ship  cut  flowers  to  the  New  York 
City  market.  The  Fall  of  1955  I  made 
some  shipments  to  Michael  P. 
Hickey,  a  wholesale  firm,  and  at  first 
received  payments  promptly.  He  now 
owes  me  $124.75,  and  I  can  get  no 
response  to  my  requests  for  pay¬ 
ment.  Can  you  help  me?  m.  t. 

New  Jersey 

This  firm  has  been  dropped  from 
the  list  of  Commission  Merchants 
which  is  issued  by  New  York  State. 
It  is  out  of  business,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  and  is  said  to  owe  con¬ 
siderable  money.  We  understand  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  clear  up 
old  debts,  but  the  process  is  slow. 

I  would  appreciate  any  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  give  me  in  regard  to 
Aragon  Industries  of  Chicago. 

Penna.  a.  j.  a. 


HEATSAVER  FIREPLACE 

FOR  UTILITY  •  ECONOMY  •  COMFORT 


IN  THE  EXTRA  ROOM 


IN  THE  HARD-TO-HEAT  ROOM 


THE 


IN  THE  RECREATION  ROOM 


The  plus  features  of  a  Donley  Heatsaver  in  most 
installations  make  it  a  structural  appliance  that 
pays  for  itself. 

The  Heatsaver  makes  use  of  fireplace  heat  that 
is  usually  wasted  up  the  chimney.  Room  air  is 
circulated  across  heated  metal  surfaces  .  .  .  and 
then  discharged  through  outlet  grilles  .  .  .  send¬ 
ing  warm  air  throughout  the  room  or  into  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms. 

What’s  more  ...  a  Donley  Heatsaver  provides 
your  dwelling  with  a  fireplace  that  is  guaranteed 
to  perform  in  every  way.  They  are  easier  to  con¬ 
struct  .  .  .  faster  to  install  .  .  .  and  will  provide 
you  with  years  of  trouble-free  comfort. 


Send  today  lor 
your  free  copy  of 
“Heatsaver” 

BROTHERS  CO. 

13974  Miles  Avenue 
Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


7120-DB 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H .*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

'Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


This  is  a  new  company,  stai'ted  in 
1955.  They  sell  products  of  one  con¬ 
cern,  which  is  a  manufacturer  of 
vending  machines.  This  is  not  a 
field  for  independent  operators  in 
rural  communities.  A  large  invest¬ 
ment  is  required,  and  the  company 
makes  no  promises  of  help  after 
completing  a  sale. 

Two  Queens  men,  Ernest  Moricone 
and  John  Gwarneri,  both  of  Astoria, 
have  been  charged  with  selling  non¬ 
existent  television  sets  in  the  amount 
of  several  thousand  dollars.  They  ap¬ 
proached  prospective  buyers,  who 
were  window  shopping,  claiming  to 
be  sub-contractors  for  TV  manufact¬ 
urers.  They  offered  a  brand  new  •S'V 
set  for  $80.  If  the  offer  was  accepted 
they  promised  immediate  delivery, 
but  when  they  appeared  at  the  home, 
they  collected  $80,  gave  a  “phony” 
receipt,  and  promised  to  bring  the 
set  in  a  few  minutes.  They  never  re¬ 
turned.  In  one  case  they  got  $120 
for  a  non-existent  washing  machine. 
We  often  wonder  how  people  can  be 
so  credulous;  and  how  low  individ¬ 
uals  are  to  resort  to  such  tricks  for 
a  living.  We  refer  to  these  tricks 
and  schemes  to  show  the  necessity 
of  being  alert  and  less  credulous 
when  fantastic  offers  are  made. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  offered  by  Home  Study 
Educators  of  Los  Angeles  will  help 
me  to  get  a  job  with  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice?  t.  E. 

New  York 

This  school  is  not  on  the  ac¬ 
credited  list  of  the  National  Home 
Study  Council.  It  seems  to  be  a  trade 
name  used  by  officers  of  Malibu 
Archery  Co.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
to  sell  a  book  which  purports  to  give 
fundamentals  necessary  to  secure  a 
Civil  Service  position.  Though  many 
Civil  Service  positions  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  little  training,  there  are 
others  which  require  college  or 
recognized  specialty  school  credits. 
The  Forest  Service  is  under  Civil 
Service  and  requires  extensive  tradi¬ 
ng.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  fields.  High  school 
graduates  need  six  years  training  in 
college  to  qualify.  Consult  your  local 
Civil  Service  representative  about 
training  required  before  investing  in 
any  course  which  claims  to  qualify 
you  for  a  civil  service  position. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  how  a  per¬ 
son  can  get  assistance  to  go  into 
business?  m.  p. 

Maine 

Will  M.  P.  please  write  us  again 
giving  full  address.  We  receive  many 
inquiries  that  we  would  like  to  an¬ 
swer,  but  we  cannot  reply  without 
the  full  name  and  address.  All  names 
and  letters  are  kept  confidential 
when  requested.  We  endeavor  to  an¬ 
swer  every  letter  received,  but  make 
sure  you  have  included  your  full 
name  and  address  when  you  write. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25C 


Friend ' s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street  .  .  . 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name 


Address 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Clipping  reduces  dirt  accumulation — chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep 
clean,  produce  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 
$42.95 

tSmhrnm 

StewarT 

GROOMING  BRUSH 

Attachment  fits  Clipmaster, 

$17.50  Unit  with  motor  $39.95 


Grooming  Head 


Yonr  Clipmaster 


StewarT 

•FAST  *EASY 
•  CERTAIN 

Electric  dehorn¬ 
ing  can  be  done 
any  time  of  year. 

No  loss  of  blood. 
Attains  correct 
high  heat  for 
continuous  opera¬ 
tion.  $14.95,  com¬ 
plete.  (Without 
soldering  tip,  $13.50.) 


MU  I  UIV1A  |  l(„ 

HEAT  CONTROL 

CALF  DEHORNER 


SOLDERING  TIP 
AVAILABLE 


$Mbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wnoiesaie  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tiires.  Write  for  prices 

SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


NO  BELTS! 

Quickly  attached.  Up 
to  25  KW.  I  or  3 
phase.  Capable  of 
continuous  duty.  Sta¬ 
tionary  models,  also. 


FREE 


FOLDERI 


Katolight  Corporation 


Driven 

Types. 


I-™””  For  Name  of  Nearby  Dealer.  .  .Write™  '""j 


L.  E.  FRENIER  DEPT.  R  LANGHORNE.  PA. 


Howto  TRAP  all  FURBEARERS! 

Modem  Methods.  Effective  on 
snow,  bare  ground  and  water, 

■  -  Results  guaranteed.  Big  trappers 

pply  catalog  free.  Tells  all  about  bow  to  trap,  about 
ethods.  traps,  lures,  baits,  etc.  Stamp  appreciated, 
nd  today  to: 

S.  STANLEY  HAWBAKER  &  SONS 


mcii/  Can’t  be  matched 

NtW  JSjv  anywhere. 

Flannel 
Lined 

DENIM 
BLANKET 

Send  today 
for  FREE  Fall 
Bulletin  showing 
for  the  first  time 
these  amazing  new 
washable,  Denim 
flannel-lined  blankets  and  100  other  guar¬ 
anteed  items  for  your  horse.  Write  now. 
"little  ioe”  WIESENFELD  CO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


R.  N.  Y/s  Letter  Contest 
for  Form-City  Week 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue, 
there  has  already  been  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  of  entries  in  The 
R.  N.  Y.’s  letter  contest  announced 
in  our  last  issue. 

This  contest  is  focussed  on  build¬ 
ing  better  understanding,  and  there¬ 
fore  better  relations,  between  farmer 
and  consumer.  Cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  three  best  letters  on 
this  subject,  and  these  letters  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  contest 
closed  October  30. 

Farm-City  Week  is  being  observed 
nationally  November  16-22.  To  the 
end  that  this  worthwhile  program 
can  be  of  some  real  practical  value, 
especially  to  agriculture,  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  plans  to  send  the  three 
best  contest  letters  to  the  editors 
of  every  city  and  town  newspaper 
in  the  Northeast,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  published  during  the 
observance  of  Farm-City  Week. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

Nov.  17  closes  Nov.  2 
Dec.  1  closes  Nov.  16 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 
$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  WANTED:  Middle  aged  husband  and 
wife,  without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents 
to  small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  va¬ 
cation,  permanent.  Character  references  re¬ 
quired.  No  liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K. 
Morgan,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone 
Drums,  PArkview  3-2751. _ 

THE  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  nationally  known 
philanthropy,  invites  young  men  interested 
in  trying  out  as  dog  guide  instructors  to 
write  for  information.  Ages  21-26,  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  and  stamina,  outstanding  charac¬ 
ter,  interest  in  a  lifetime  career  helping  blind 
people  achieve  independence  required.  Previ¬ 
ous  experience  with  dogs  not  necessary,  but 
knowledge  of  animals  helpful.  Should  have 
at  least  high  school  education.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation  majors  or  others  with  college  work  in 
psychology  or  English  with  teaching  as  goal 
might  prove  highly  desirable.  Salary  and 
other  benefits  are  attractive.  Address  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

LANDSCAPE  nursery  needs  working  foreman" 

Able  drive  truck  and  tractor.  Free  cottage 
for  small  family.  All  year.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Write  particulars.  DeBaun  & 
Company,  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey. 

MIDDLEAGED  single  man  temperate  habits: 

simple  cooking,  general  outdoor  work.  Du¬ 
ties  not  arduous.  Residence  on  property  BOX 
3514,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ _ 

GENERAL  farmer  (married  man)  for  barn 

and  field  work.  Good  pay,  modern  house 
and  farm  produce  offered.  Crystal  Springs 
Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  N.  J.  Tel:  Prescott 
7-4737, _ _ _ 

YOUNG  girl  or  woman,  housework;  own 
room;  modern  conveniences.  $35  per  week 
start.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  Phone:  P.  J.  4-5061. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  caretakers,  small  farm 
estate.  Man  some  knowledge  fruit  trees. 
Separate  furnished,  modernized  house  with 
facilities.  Own  transportation.  References  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  3700,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MIDDLEAGED  woman  for  general  housework 
for  an  elderly  lady  in  country.  Must  be  a 
good  cook,  efficient,  with  good  references. 
BOX  276,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  worker:  must-  be  good 
hand  stripper;  general  farm  work.  Write 
for  interview.  Pond  Acre  Farm,  Craryville, 
New  York. _ 

ALL  around  married  man  on  registered  HoN 
stein  farm.  Modern  house  on  hard  road 
school  bus  at  door,  good  hours,  wages,  vaca¬ 
tion,  time  off.  Verndale  Farm,  R.  D.  ) ,  War¬ 
wick,  N,  Y,  W.  W.  Johnston,  Manager. 
MOTHER’S  helper  or  cook-general  for  family 
.  in  Westchester  County.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  own  room  and  bath.  Please  write  Mrs. 
Cartwright,  Hook  Road,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
SOLID,  mature  men  and  women  who  know 
the  value  of  hard  work  and  rigid  integrity, 
and  who  want  to  get  into  real  estate,  should 
write  for  test  questions.  Free  coaching,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  supplies  if  you  qualify.  The  work 
is  strictly  commission;  New  England  and 
New  York  only.  Nothing  to  buy.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  BOX  264- RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H, 

HOUSEWORKER:  Own  room,  bath,  television. 

Doctor’s  home,  suburban  N.  Y.  C.  Children 
10,  14  years.  $125  month  start.  BOX  3714, 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

HERDSMAN:  40  Purebred  Holsteins.  Milking 
parlor.  Usual  privileges.  Southeast  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  State  experience  and  salary.  BOX  3710, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Young  lady,  between  25  to  40.  Light 
housekeeping  in  small  country  home  for  one 
adult.  BOX  3711,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MOTHER’S  helpers  wanted.  Excellent  oppor¬ 

tunity  for  friends  who  wish  to  work  near 
one  another.  Two  mothers  need  help  in  gener¬ 
al  household  duties.  Each  has  three  children. 
All  modern  appliances.  Happy  home.  Own 
room.  $20  week  with  raises.  35  minutes  from 
N.  Y.  C.  Write  or  telephone  collect  Mrs. 
Colin  Ratsey,  181  Highland  Road,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Rye  7-2933, _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  elderly  gentle¬ 

man.  BOX  3715,  Rural  New  Yorker- 


November  3,  1956 


WOMAN  to  help  in  my  home,  have  good 
home  with  modern  conveniences.  Lyle 
Erway,  R,  D.  1,  Mansfield,  Pa. _ 

CARETAKER  working  gardener.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  small  greenhouse  and  estate 
work  for  northern  Westchester  estate.  Very 
good  salary  and  cottage  apartment  consisting 
of  double  bedroom,  living  room,  bath  and 
garage.  Wife  must  be  willing  to  help  occa¬ 
sionally  several  hours  for  extra  pay  on  week¬ 
ends;  other  gardener  and  other  help  on 
premises.  Only  gardener  not  over  55  who  is 
interested  in  permanent  position  should  ap- 
ply.  BOX  3716,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  poultryman,  reliable,  permanent  job 
care  layers.  Room  and  board.  State  age, 
experience.  A.  Gessner,  Hampton  Bays, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  general  dairy  farm  lo¬ 

cated  central  New  York.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  References  required.  Partridge 
Hill  Farm,  Box  RN,  Barneveld,  New  York. 
HOUSEKEEPER,  Cook:  Competent.  kind 

woman  companion  for  elderly  blind  lady 
living  alone.  Comfortable  country  home. 
Salary  open.  References.  Write  V.  Hufcut, 
Bldg.  149,  West  Point,  New  York. 

COOK  Wanted:  Heme  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y, 
Live  in.  Other  help  employed.  Mrs.  George 
Bond,  Shore  Acres,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Write 
or  call  Oldfield  5-8625. _ 

MAN:  Caretaker,  light  outside  work,  help  in¬ 
side  weekends.  Should  drive.  Catholic 
family;  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.  Maintenance 
and  compensation.  John  Duffy,  Croton  Falls 
Road, _ Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  woman,  help  housework  and  infant 
twins;  sleep  in;  clergyman’s  home;  refer¬ 
ences.  Rabbi  Blum,  21  Mortimer  Ave., 
Babylon,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  Oass 
milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y 
COrtland  7-7865.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  lady  wishes  housekeeper’s 
position;  one  or  two  persons,  adults  only. 
BOX  3701,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  widow,  as  housekeeper,  com¬ 
panion,  to  elderly  person;  drives  car.  BOX 
3703,  Rural  N ew  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  desires  position  caring 
for  elderly  person  or  convalescent.  Would 
consider  housekeeping  position  for  one  adult. 
BOX  3704,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HANDY  man,  own  tools,  repairs,  remodeling. 

Available  about  November  1.  BOX  3702, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  sober  man  desires  position,  care¬ 
taker  or  farmer  gardener.  Joseph  Talibart, 
care  Vassilier,  Brewster,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Croton 
Falls  7-3658. _ 

REFINED  Protestant  lady,  41,  desires  house¬ 
work  in  gentleman’s  home;  must  be  in 
New  York  State.  BOX  3712,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FARMER:  German,  college  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  wants 
position  as  farm  manager.  BOX  3713,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

COW  man,  married,  wants  position  in  modern 
dairy;  no  outside  work;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  good  references.  State  wages  and  liv- 
ing  condition.  BOX  3718,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
CARETAKER  desires  position.  Experience  and 
reference  on  request.  BOX  264,  Pleasant, 
Valley,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stoexed  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Wer.s 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  V 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland 
New  Jersey 


LIVE  on  beautiful  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 
estate,  have  income  too.  Two  multi-story 
poultry  houses,  hatchery,  split-level  farm 
house,  for  two  families,  room  for  third 
apartment;  1,500  laying  chickens.  All  buildings 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  Close 
transportation,  churches,  schools,  good  roads. 
Sell  all  or  real  property.  Asking  $49,000.  Own- 
er.  BOX  3511,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm  near  Goshen,  Orange  County: 

146  acres  on  main  highway,  drive  through 
barn  for  48  head,  silo,  16-room  2-familv  house 
all  improvements.  Terms.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonvilie,  N,  Y.  Telephone  4370 . 

FARMS  for  Sale:  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
136  acre  bare  farm,  Lockwood,  $3,500:  65  acre 
bare  farm,  Candor,  $6,000:  72  acre  bare  farm, 
near  Waverly,  $7,700;  97  acre  bare  farm. 

Straits  Corners,  conv cnienl_to  new  IBM  Owego 
plant,  $10,000;  4Vi>  acre  poultry  farm.  Richford, 
$3,700.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  160  acres,  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y.  Seven  room  house:  barns,  40 
stanchions;  other  buildings;  springs,  wells, 
pond.  Hard  road,  R.  F.  D.,  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity;  school  bus;  milk  pick  up.  Terms. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash.  BOX  3705,  Rural 

New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Retail  milk  business,  gross  $200,- 
000  annually.  Sub  dealer  set-up  in  growing 
Westchester  County.  Price  $60,000.  BOX  3709, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent:  4-5  rooms;  improvements; 

New  York  State.  BOX  3706,  Rural  New 

Yorker. 


FEED  and  farm  supply  store  for  sale,  inc’ud- 
ing  real  estate,  located  on  Route  17,  not  too 
far  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.  A-l  business  oppor¬ 
tunity,  owner  retiring,  will  sell  on  terms. 
W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
INCOME  property:  Three  complete  apart¬ 
ments,  one  block  from  main  thorofare  and 
center  of  prosperous,  beautiful  Norwich.  N.  Y. 
BOX  3707,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Florida,  two  bedroom  home,  $6,000. 

Take  farm  as  part  payment.  Ford,  1015  Main, 
Kissimmee,  Florida. 


WANTED:  Wooded  acreage,  abandoned  farm, 
water,  electricity,  dry  cellar;  not  over 
$2,000;  paid  as  rent,  $35  month.  BOX  3708, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


BUTCHER  Business:  Buildings  and  equipmen 
and  refrigerated  retail  truck,  complete  witl 
four  retail  Reading  markets.  Home  included 
C-ood  reason  for  selling  profitable  family  busi 
ness.  Morris  Keeney,  Rehrersburg.  Penna 
Telephone  52-R-13  Frystown,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Northeastern  farm,  not  over  $6,000. 

I  have  for  sale  2-bedroom  house  in  Kissim¬ 
mee.  Florida  for  $6,000.  Ford,  1015  Main, 
Kissimmee,  Florida. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent  in  Long  Valley,  Ne\ 
Jersey.  Perfect  condition,  excellent  terms 
Contact:  Jack  Borgenicht,  1333  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Phone:  LOngacre  5-003C 


FOR  Sale:  Blueberry  farm,  good  income.  Fo 
particulars  write.  N.  Laielli,  512  Arago  St 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


FREE  Catalog.  You’ve  probably  never  read  a 
catalog  that  tells  you  so  frankly  when  fixing 
is  needed,  land  needs  working,  and  similar 
unexpected  features.  Listings  of  all  kinds, 
sizes,  prices:  New  York  to  Maine.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  BOX  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


FLORIDA:  Over  one  acre,  attractive  com¬ 
fortable  lakefront  home,  two  bedrooms, 
L.  R.,  kitchen,  orange  trees;  $8,000.  12  acre 
parklike  setting,  2  B.  R.  home,  completely 
furnished,  deep  freeze,  detached  garage; 
$9,750.  John  Roscow,  Realtor,  Inverness,  Fla. 


FOR  Sale :  Small  farm  on  High  Bridge  Road, 
near  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Modern  conveniences  in 
house;  fair  barn.  Fred  Matthews,  Mt.  Upton, 
New  York. _ 

90  ACRE  fruit  farm  and  gas  station  with 
restaurant  on  Route  14  along  Seneca  Lake. 
Grapes,  peaches,  alfalfa.  Excellent  modern¬ 
ized  house.  Age  owner  retiring,  will  help  fi¬ 
nance  with  $10,000  down.  Brokers:  M.  J. 
Rapalee  and  H.  M.  Stocking,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 
175  ACRES,  12  miles  from  Albany,  main 
highway,  11-room  house,  six  bedrooms,  oil 
heat,  spring  water  in  house  and  barns,  farm 
pond,  two  creeks,  stanchions  for  26  head. 
Farm  all  woven  wire  fencing,  land  in  tre¬ 
foil.  Price  $23,000,  half  cash  required.  Owner. 
Immediate  possession.  Claude  Quay,  Feura 
Bush,  New  York.  _ _ 

WANT  to  retire  in  the  country?  Comfortable 

modern  home  and  farm  buildings  available 
to  thrifty  couple  in  exchange  for  light  spare¬ 
time  labor  or  housework.  Write  BOX  71, 
Franklin,  Penna.,  or  telephone  IDlewood 
2-2166  daytime. 

MATURE,  responsible  couple  want  to  rent 

unfurnished  2-bedroom  apartment  or  house 
near  stores.  BOX  3719,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
OLD  established  hotel,  fine  tradition,  portion 
of  facilities  available  to  Golden  Agers. 
Owner  sick.  After  inspecting  no  reasonable 
offer  refused.  Write  James  W.  Walker,  Esq., 
Scranton  Lackawanna  Trust  Building,  Scran¬ 
ton, Pa.  for  further  details. 

PRODUCTIVE  blueberry  farm.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  Write  R.  Fumo,  Box  982  Second 
Rd.,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Logan 
1-3106. _ _  I 

VIRGINIA  Farms:  Large,  small,  beef,  dairy;  | 
also  houses  for  retirement.  K.  A.  Spencer, 
Broker,  Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia.  Tele- 
phone  3400, _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  perfect  Summer  or  all  year 
round  site  ideally  situated  in  a  beautiful, 
quiet  valley.  50  ft.  by  122  ft.  plot  located  in 
Mountain  Glen  Lakes,  West  Milford,  N.  J. 
Only  55  minutes  from  N.Y.C.  Just  steps  away 
from  lake  and  pool.  Swimming,  fishing,  boat¬ 
ing  and  clubhouse.  FHA  financing  available 
for  construction.  This  choice  plot  only  $1,100. 
Write  BOX  287,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


VERMONT  clover  honey:  Five  pound  tins 
creamed  .  or  liquid  $2.50.  Chunk  comb  $3.00. 
Postpaid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermorrt. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid  five  pounds  $1.95 
postpaid;  carton  6-5’s  light  clover  $9.00  pre¬ 
paid;  60  pounds  clover  liquid  or  granulated 
$10.80  not  prepaid.  And  while  it  lasts  60  pounds 
clover  and  fall  flower  mixed,  liquid,  fine 
flavor,  $10.20  not  prepaid.  G.  W.  Hand, 
Cazenovia.  R.  D.  2,  New  York. 

PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup :  One 

gallon  $6.50;  y2  gallon  $3.50;  ‘/4  gallon  $2.00 
postpaid.  Prorhpt  shipment.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. 


AVERY'S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H .  J .  ^Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y 

CLOVER  comb  honey  chunks,  5  lbs!  $Z25 
prepaid,  Charles  Feet,  Gouverneur,  N,  Y. 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 

and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit,  individually  wrapped.  Orange  blossom 
honey;  tropical  marmalades;  candies.  Write  us. 
Indian  River  Fruit  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
166,  Indian  River  City,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA  Navel  (seedless)  oranges  and  Dun- 
can  grapefruit  extra  fancy  selected  tree 
ripened,  bushel  baskets  approximately  55  lbs. 
Oranges  $6.50;  grapefruit  $6.00.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  assorted  $6.50.  Delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  express  prepaid,  insured.  Add  5%  for 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire;  10%  upper 
Michigan,  and  all  States  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  except  Missouri.  Jim  E.  Revelle, 


926  61st  South, 


Petersburg  7,  Florida. 


FINEST  Quality  Nut  Meats:  Black  walnut 
meats  per  lb.  $2.00;  2  lbs.  $3.80;  5  lbs.  $9.00. 
Butternut  meats  per  lb.  $2.50;  2  lbs.  $4.75; 

5  lbs.  $11.25.  Hiekorynut  meats  per  lb.  $2.80; 
2  lbs.  $5.30;  5  lbs.  $12.60.  Large  pecan  pieces 
per  lb.  $2.00;  2  lbs.  $3.80;  5  lbs.  $9.00.  All  this 
year’s  crop.  Formerly  business  of  R.  L, 
Harman.  T.  J.  Harman,  212  Front  St.,  York. 
Penna. _ 

EXTRA  fine  new  crop  Stuart  pecans  five 

pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Write  for  prices  on 
shelled  pecans  and  quantity  shipments.  Carlee 
Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

QUIET  country  home,  modern  conveniences, 

central  heating.  Room,  board  $5.00  day;  less 
per  month.  Adults.  Open  year  around.  Mrs. 
Robt.  Williams,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. _ 

HUNTERS  Accommodated”  Heat,  bath,  good 

beds,  home  cooking  and  baking.  Reserva¬ 
tions  accepted  now.  Echo  Hill  Earm,  S. 
Bowers,  R.  D,  3,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  waiting  home  for  unwed 

mothers.  May  work  to  part  pay  for  board. 
Springer  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

IDEAL  spot  for  deer  hunters,  good  food;  $5.00 

day.  Hull,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  4-Y-4. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

HIGHER  prices  paid  for  United  States  coins. 
Dr.  Steward  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley, 

New  York.  Tralier  load  deliveries,  Snyder 
Petroleum  Company,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 
Telephone  45111,  _ 

STRAW  ana  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  »ub- 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  Phone: 
4-7289. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  1,000  wooden  boxes  18x13x11.  Wel¬ 
come  orders  for  boxes,  slats,  etc.  Irving 

King,  Benson,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  instruction 
manuals,  lights,  etc.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


I  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287  V2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

Branch:  Claremont-Majestic  Agency 
(Established  30  Years) 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  "7  95 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  JL* 


Pumps  3.000  GPII;  450  GPH  80' high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won't 
rust  or  elog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  19,  N.J. 

SEVERAL  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  FARM 

equipment  lines  available  as  supplement  to  your 
present  lines  if  you  call  upon  New  England  Dealers. 
Write  BOX  1021,  Care  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
giving  particulars  and  when  available  for  interview. 


WANTED 


Farmer  with  good  farmer  contacts  to  take  orders 
for  a  well-established  hybrid  seed  corn  company  for 
Spring  delivery.  Indicate  where  you  live  Write 
BOX  1820,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
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•JOHN 


”  Tractors  Offer  You 


Husky  Lifting  Power 


Remote  Cylinder  Control 
of  Drawn  Equipment 


Up  to  3  Independent 
Hydraulic  Circuits 


Single-Action 
For  Loaders 


Single  Lift 


Load -and -Dept ft  Control 


Delayed  Lift 


Down  Pressure 
On  Front  Rigs 


New  Custom  Powr-Trol  offers  individual  or  simultaneous  control  of  left,  right,  or  rear 
-ias  of  this  new  4-Row  Ouik-Tatch  Cultivator. 


Just  look  at  all  the  modern  hydraulic  applications  you  can  enjoy  with  John  Deere's 
great  new  hydraulic  system — Custom  Powr-Trol  for  520,  620,  and  720  Trac¬ 

tors.  This  versatile  hydraulic  system  offers  you  fingertip  control  of  up  to  three  completely 
independent  "live"  hydraulic  circuits— plus  ample  lifting  capacity  to  handle  any  equip¬ 
ment  that's  recommended  for  use  with  the  tractor.  What  s  more,  you  select  and  pay  for 
only  those  functions  you  intend  to  use;  add  others  later  at  moderate  cost  if  aesired. 


Circuit  No.  1  controls  the  new  posi¬ 
tion-responsive  rockshaft,  basic  unit  of 
Custom  Powr-Trol.  It  provides  single 
lift  for  a  wide  variety  of  integral  equipment 
and  also  controls  the  new  Universal  3- 
Point  Hitch.  The  position  of  the  rockshaft 
is  determined  by  the  location  of  the  control 
lever  in  the  quadrant.  An  adjustable 
depth  stop  makes  it  easy  to  return  the  im¬ 
plement  to  the  proper  working  position. 

Circuit  No.  2  operates  a  single  remote 
cylinder  for  controlling  drawn  machines 
and  providing  delayed  lift  between 
front-  and  rear-mounted  units  of  culti¬ 
vators  and  similar  equipment.  The  double¬ 
action  remote  cylinder  attaches  to  a  new 
front-mounted  rockshaft  and  provides 
down  pressure  on  front  rigs  for  positive 
penetration  in  hard  soils.  This  circuit  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to  single¬ 
action  operation  for  use  with  loaders. 


Circuit  No.  3  operates  a  second  remote 
cylinder  to  provide  selective  lift  between 
front  gangs  of  cultivators,  etc.,  as  well  as 
single  lift,  delayed  lift,  and  down  pressure. 
You  can  also  control  double  hookups  of 
drawn  equipment  individually  or  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Lpad-and-Depth  Control  is  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  new  Universal  3- 
Point  Hitch.  It  keeps  you  on  the  move 
without  down-shifting  by  automatically 
compensating  for  variations  in  soil  and 
for  surface  irregularities. 

The  new  John  Deere  "520,"  "620," 
and  "720"  Tractors  are  on  display  at  your 
dealer's  store  now.  Stop  in,  and  let  him 
show  you  the  many  advantages  of  the  new 
Custom  Powr-Trol  and  the  many  other 
features  available  on  these  ultra-modern 
tractors. 


"520”  SERIES 

Full  3-plow  general-purpose  trac¬ 
tors  which  developed  approximately 
36  belt  h.p.  on  gasoline  in  factory 
tests.  "520"  Series  Tractors  are 
also  available  with  LP-Gas  engines 
and  a  wide  variety  of  interchange¬ 
able  front-wheel  equipment  to  meet 
yolr  crop  requirements. 


"620”  SERIES 

Here's  heavy-duty  4-plow  power 
for  every  purpose.  The  new  "620" 
developed  approximately  48  belt 
h.p.  in  factory  tests  on  gasoline. 
Available  with  either  a  gasoline  or 
LP-Gas  engine  in  general-purpose 
and  standard  models. 


"720”  SERIES 

The  new  "720"  Series  offers  you 
full  5-plow  power.  In  factory  tests 
on  gasoline,  the  new  "720"  de¬ 
veloped  approximately  58  belt  h.p. 
Also  available  with  LP-Gas  or  Diesel 
engine,  in  general-purpose  and 
standard  models. 


Drive  a  New  john  deere  tractor 


NOVEMBER  17,  1956 


Fair  Fall  Game 


Trapping  on  the  Farm 


It  keeps  livestock  and  poultry  predators  down ,  and 
there’s  extra  cash  income  from  it.  Moreover, 
it’s  a  great  outdoor  sport . 


By  B.  G.  ROBERTS 


is  probably  not  a  single 
farm  in  the  entire  United 
States  that  does  not  have  a 
few  wild  fur-bearing  animals. 
Trapping  these  animals  is  a 
means  of  furnishing  pocket 
money  for  many  farm  boys  and 
men  as  well  as  providing  an  interesting  sport. 
Among  certain  persons,  of  course,  there  is  a 
sentiment  against  using  common  steel  traps 
for  taking  these  animals.  But  is  there  any  other 
means  of  keeping  pests  like  foxes,  wolves  and 
weasels  that  prey  on  farmers’  livestock  and 
poultry  in  check?  Cruelty  of  trapping  has  been 
widely  exaggerated. 

While  animals  like  the  fox,  wolf  and  mink 
can  very  rarely  be  taken  in  any  other  way 
than  with  steel  traps,  there  are  certain  de¬ 
vices  on  the  market  that  will  capture  skunks, 
muskrats,  raccoons  and  weasels  alive  and  un¬ 
hurt.  This  type  of  trap  is  made  in  four  sizes 
by  the  Havahart  Company.  Live  animal  traps 
can  be  placed  in  fields,  meadows  or  woods  and 
baited  with  fish,  rabbit  or  other  baits.  Sardines 
are  especially  good  as  bait  for  this  style  trap 
for  they  are  attractive  to  almost  all  fur-bearers. 
Animals  taken  alive  and  unhurt  may  often  be 
sold  to  pet  shops  or  zoos;  they  usually  bring 
more  money  in  this  way  than  as  pelts.  There  is 
also  a  limited  demand  for  chipmunks,  squirrels, 
and  other  animals  that  may  be  taken  in  the 
common  wire  rat-traps  for  sale  by  mail  order 
houses  and  hardware  stores.  Baited  with  corn, 
oatmeal,  or  nut  meats,  these  traps  may  be 
scattered  among  those  set  for  real  fur-bearing 
animals;  they  may  be  tended  along  with  the 
other  traps  without  extra  time.  There  are  also 
special  traps  on  the  market  that  either  kill 
the  animal  when  it  is  caught,  or  have  special 
jaws  that  keep  it  from  gnawing  or  twisting 
off  a  foot. 

Sizes  of  Traps  to  Use 


The  best  traps  to  use  for  muskrats  are  the 
No.  1  or  IV2  Victor  Jump,  Blake  and  Lamb 
Iraps.  The  No.  lx/2  trap  is  about  right  for  skunk 
and  mink,  too;  it  may  be  either  the  common 
style  with  single  jaws  or  double-jawed  like 
the  Blake  and  Lamb.  Some  trappers  also  use 
the  1V2  trap  for  raccoons,  but  this  animal  is 
hard  to  hold  in  a  trap,  so  1  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  anything  less  than  the  No.  2.  One 
of  the  "best  traps  for  raccoons  is  the  No.  2 
Victor  Jump  trap.  These  traps  are  of  the  under¬ 
spring  style  and,  while  they  have  astonishing 
holding  power,  they  are  light  to  carry  and 
easy  to  conceal.  The  No.  22  Victor  Jump  and 
No.  2  Blake  and  Lamb  are  also  good  traps. 

The  No.  2  double-spring  trap  is  the  standard 
fox  trap;  most  are  covered  with  dirt  or  sand. 
I  have  found  that  the  trap  with  long  springs 
will  come  up  out  of  the  dirt  more  quickly  than 
the  Jump  trap,  and  it  Is  not  so  apt  to  clog. 

For  bobcats  I  use  the  No.  3  trap,  either  the 
long-spring  or  jump  style  Victor,  Newhouse, 
or  Blake  and  Lamb.  The  No.  4  trap  is  used  for 
wolves  and  beaver;  there  are  also  special  traps 
made  for  these  animals.  The  No.  14  Newhouse, 
with  off-set  jaws,  is  the  official  wolf  trap. 

For  fastening  fox  traps,  T  use  a  steel  stake 
16  to  18  inches  long,  sharpened  at  one  end  with 
a  hole  or  eye  at  the  other  for  fastening  to  the 
stake.  In  brushy  country  where  the  animal 
hangs  up  soon  after  being  caught,  the  common 
two-pronged  or  four-pronged  steel  drag  may 
be  used.  These  stakes  and  drags  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  dealers  in  trapping  supplies,  or 
they  can  be  made  out  of  one-eighth-inch  or 
one-fourth-inch  steel  rods  in  the  farm  work¬ 
shop. 

Skunks  and  weasels  may  be  found  in  old 
fields  or  meadows,  or  in  adjoining  woods  where 


Among  the  finest  locations  for  the  successful  trapping  of  mink  and  raccoon  are  ponds  with  inflow 
from  streams.  This  is  an  abandoned  mill  pond,  almost  ideal  as  a  site  for  settings. 


they  make  their  winter  homes  in  hollow  logs, 
trees,  or  old  abandoned  woodchuck  dens.  Dens 
that  are  being  used  as  winter  quarters  are  good 
locations  for  traps;  1  set  mine  just  inside  the 
entrance,  covering  lightly  with  fine  grass  or 
leaves.  The  trap  is  fastened  to  a  light  bush  or 
pole,  using  common  hay  wire  for  this  purpose. 
This  drag  is  put  on  the  ground  to  one  side  of 
the*  entrance  to  the  den.  Such  sets  may  be 
baited  by  placing  fish  or  other  bait  back  in 
the  den. 

How  to  Catch  Mink 

Mink  are  the  most  valuable  of  our  common 
fur-bearers  and  the  mink  trapper  can  make 
good  wages  when  he  takes  several  of  them. 
Nearly  all  the  natural  food  of  the  mink  is  from 
the  lakes  and  streams  on  the  farm;  it  consists 
of  fish  and  other  creatures  found  in  or  near 
the  water.  They  also  eat  raUbits  and  small  birds 
as  well  as  wild  ducks  at  times.  Traps  should  be 
placed  in  or  very  near  the  water  where  the 
mink  travels  while  searching  for  food.  If  they 
can  be  found,  holes  in  the  bank  or  under  the 
roots  of  stumps  in  the  water  are  successful 
sites.  I  fasten  the  trap  chain  to  a  flat  rock  with 
baling  wire  and  place  this  in  the  water  to  one 
side.  Then  the  trap  and  drag  are  covered  light¬ 
ly  with  water-soaked  leaves.  Bait,  which  should 
be  fresh  fish,  is  placed  back  inside  the  hole 
beyond  the  trap.  Blind  sets  for  mink  may  be 
made  at  the  edge  of  the  water  where  the 
animal  enters  or  leaves  when  passing  around 
drifts  or  rocks.  Trap  is  placed  in  the  water, 
and  fastened  and  covered.  When  setting,  the 
water  must  be  very  shallow  —  not  over  two  or 
Ihree  inches  m  depth;  the  legs  of  the  mink 
are  very  short. 

Raccoons  may  be  taken  in  these  sets,  too. 
Where  there  are  raccoons  as  well  as  mink, 
No.  2  or  larger  traps  should  be  used.  The 
larger  trap  will  hold  a  raccoon,  yet  will  not 
injure  the  pelt  of  a  mink. 

Muskrats  Are  Trapper’s  Best  “Bet 

Muskrats  are  found  in  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  fur-bearing  animal  and  they  are 
neither  dangerous  nor  hard  to  trap.  Farm  boys 
may  earn  many  dollars  by  trapping  them  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  Many  muskrats  may  be 
taken  in  sets  for  mink  and  raccoon,  but  special 
sets  can  also  be  made  for  them.  Any  object  pro¬ 
jecting  above  water,  such  as  a  rock,  ]og,  drift 
or  old  boat  is  used  as  resting  place  by  muskrats 
when  swimming.  Traps  may  be  set  on  top.  If 


Raccoons  are  not  difficult  to  catch  in  traps.  This 
one  was  taken  in  a  blind  site  at  the  edge  of 
some  lakeside  drift. 

Ihe  trap  is  set  in  a  log,  staple  a  trap  chain  to 
the  side  of  the  log.  If  set  on  top  of  rock  or 
drift,  wire  the  trap  chain  to  a  small  rock 
dangling  down  into  the  water.  When  a  raccoon 
is  caught,  it  will  dive  off  into  the  deep  water 
and  drown.  Traps  should  be  covered  lightly 
with  fine  leaves,  silt,  or  trash  from  the  drift. 
The  food  of  the  muskrat  consists  of  leaves, 
stems  and  roots  of  plants  that  grow  in  or  near 
the  water.  All  such  feed  beds  are  good  loca¬ 
tions  for  traps,  which  may  well  be  set  in  them 
and  fastened  to  a  small  rock  dropped  into  the 
water.  Traps  set  for  raccoons  should  be  visited 
every  day  and  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Trapped  animals  will  often  chew  or  wring 
off  a  foot,  especially  if  taken  by  a  fragile  front 
foot. 

The  Fox  Is  Sly 

Foxes  are  very  plentiful  in  many  sections  of 
the  United  States.  In  many  places  they  are  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  a  threat  to  farm 
animals  and  poultry.  With  marvelous  nose  and 
a  highly  developed  sense  of  cunning  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  nemesis  of  many  amateur  trappers. 
All  traps  for  foxes  should  be  boiled  for  half 
an  hour  in  clean  water.  Clean  leather  or  canvas 
gloves  should  be  worn  at  all  times  when  hand¬ 
ling  and  setting  fox  traps.  A  piece  of  canvas  or 
cardboard  about  a  yard  square  might  be  used 
to  stand  on  when  making  sets;  it  is  a  good  idea 
also  to  wear  rubber  footwear. 

The  easiest  set  to  make,  and  the  one  used 
more  than  any  other  in  fsx  trapping,  is  made 
as  follows:  Find  a  large  rock,  chunk  of  wood, 
or  the  end  of  a  log  near  the  trail.  Dig  a  hole 
for  the  trap  by  the  side  of  the  rock  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  trail.  Place  all  dirt  taken  from 
the  hole  on  the  cloth  or  cardboard  upon  which 
to  stand.  Fasten  the  trap  chain  to  a  stake 

{  Continued  on  Page  712 ) 
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Great  New  Line 


Spreaders 


Big  1  2 5-Bu.  PTO.  Big  capacity  saves 
many  trips.  Handy  screw  stand  makes 
hitching  easy.  Universal  drive  adjusts  eas¬ 
ily  to  tractor  PTO  height. 


Send  for  24— page 
Spreader  Catalog 

Get  the  complete  story.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Uept.  L-716,  Racine,  Wis. 


Name _ 

Address 


Only 


Dares  to  Make  This 
Demonstration 

Offer! 

Now  you  can  have  a  manure  spreader  demonstration  righit  on  your  own 
farm.  All  you  do  is  to  call  up  your  Case  dealer. 

Nobody  ever  dared  to  make  such  an  offer  before!  And  Case  can  do 
it  now  only  because  of  the  extra  strength  and  quality  of  the  new  Case 
spreaders. 

Compare  these  four  great  Case  spreaders,  feature  by  feature,  with  any 
other  make.  Look  at  the  extra  strength  built  into  the  steel-ribbed,  double- 
treated  wood  box,  and  rigid,  channel  steel  V-hitch  frame.  Notice  the 
enclosed  or  shielded  roller  chain  drives  and  anti-friction  bearings — hidden 
features  that  add  extra  years  of  trouble-free  service.  See  how  easily  a  Case 
Spreader  pulls,  how  fine  it  shreds,  how  evenly  it  spreads.  You  won’t  have 
to  peg-tooth  new  seedings! 

Pick  up  the  phone  now.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  to  bring  out  a  Case 
spreader  and  power  loader  to  your  farm.  Ask  about  the  flexible  Case 
Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan,  too. 


New  75-Bushel.  Both  ground-drive  mod¬ 
els  have  an  adjustable  slanting  arch.  Also 
heavy  steel  axles  with  exclusive  center 
bearing  to  limit  flexing. 


Big  95-Bushel.  Exclusive  self-raising 
hitch  on  75  and  95-bushel.  All  four  spread¬ 
ers  have  roller  chain  drives,  plus  independ¬ 
ent  apron  control. 


New  1  05-Bu.  PTO.  Spreader  drive  mech¬ 
anism  is  fully  enclosed  to  keep  out  dirt  and 
trash.  Slanting  arch  goes  under  barn  clean¬ 
ers;  can’t  catch  on  low  branches. 


November  17,  1958 
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YOUR  HIRED  HAND  FOR 
PUSH  BUTTON  FEEDING! 


At  last — an  unloader  that  really 
works — in  any  kind  of  weather 
.  .  .on  any  type  of  silage.  10,000 
sharp  cutting  edges  auger  silage 
out  of  the  silo — no  blowers  to 
clog,  no  frozen  chunks.  Costs  less 
to  buy.  .  .less  to  operate.  Write 
for  our  prices,  guarantee  —  and 
proof  of  satisfaction.  .  . 


CRAlfiE,  Inc  ,1126  Taft  St., NORWICH,  N.Y. 


Hardy  perennial  vine,  easy  to  grow, 
bears  profusion  of  large  blooms  all 
summer.  Plant  now  for  indoor  blooms 
in  6  to  8  weeks. 

RED,  WHITE  &  BLUE  SPECIAL. 

3  best  quality  plants,  one  each  color, 
all  postpaid  for  $5.38. 


Order  now  for  yourself;  or  for  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS, 
we  will  mail  for  you  with  gift  card.  Send  check 
with  order.  Free  Catalog. 


JAMES  I.  GEORGE  &  SON,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-ll,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  IVSidseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonten,  N  J. 


Decorations  for  Thanksgiving 


While  in  most  places,  Nature  may 
have  written  finis  to  the  garden  year 
as  far  as  real  activity  is  concerned, 
there  is  still  rich,  warm  and  glowing 
color  to  be  gleaned  for  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  decoration.  Last  Fall, 
for  instance,  I  saw  a  simple  but 
pleasing  late-autumn  window-box 
arrangement  at  a  little  old  farmhouse 
in  New  England. 

The  small  boxes  were  piled  high 
with  gourds  of  all  sizes  and  colors, 
as  well  as  small  squashes — butternut 
and  acorn.  All  had  been  treated  to 
a  coat  of  white  shellac  to  make  them 
weatherproof;  and  by  way  of  pleas¬ 
ing  contrast,  a  few  sprays  of  rhododen¬ 
dron  leaves  were  tucked  in  here  and 
there.  The  overall  effect  was  delight¬ 
ful.  If,  by  chance,  you  did  not  raise 
any  gourds  this  year,  you  can  always 
buy  them. 

Then  there  is  the  Thanksgiving 
indoor  window  arrangement  plan¬ 
ned  each  year  by  some  friends  who 
live  in  the  country — a  sort  of  tribute 
to  the  goddess  Flora,  they  say — and 
a  charming  one,  I  say!  They  use  a 
little  dining  room  bay  window  where, 
against  a  permanent  background  of 
ivies,  richly  hued  oak  leaves  and 
evergreens  are  massed  together, 
interspersed  with  stalks  of  bayberry 
and  black  alder  berries.  Ears  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  —  red,  yellow  and*  blue  — 
with  bunches  of  the  tiny  strawberry 
corn  here  and  there,  adorn  the  length 
of  the  frames.  As  a  border,  along 
i  the  edge  of  the  sill,  small  pumpkins, 
squashes  and  gourds  are  ranged. 

When  it  comes  to  table  decorations 
for  the  feast  day,  many  and  varied 
are  the  possibilities.  One  of  the  most 
effective  I  have  seen  started  with  a 
gleaming  oblong  copper  tray;  a 
round  one  could  be  used  as  well.  At 
one  end  was  placed  a  small  copper 
bowl  holding  a  few  late  pompon 
chryanthemums — yellow,  bronze  and 
maroon — with  their  own  foliage.  Any 
small  inconspicuous  container  could 
be  used,  since  it  is  almost  complete¬ 
ly  concealed  by  the  contents  of  the 
tray.  The  remaining  tray  space  was 
piled  high  with  autumn  fruits: 


grapes,  purple,  green  and  wine- 
colored;  pears,  russet  and  golden; 
red  and  yellow  apples  and  glisten¬ 
ing  chestnuts.  Interspersed  among 
the  fruits  were  small  sprigs  of  rhodo¬ 
dendron;  while  the  warm  glint  of 
copper  shone  through  Here  and 
there.  Low  copper  candlesticks  with 
soft  yellow  candles  completed  the 
arrangement. 

Vari-eolored  fruits  cut  from 
shrub,  tree  and  vine  are  always 
decorative  and  provide  a  vivid  spot 
of  color  here  and  there  about  the 
house  these  drab  November  days. 
Among  these,  there  is  nothing,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  that  surpasses  the 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  berries  of 
the  bittersweet.  Each  Fall,  I  fill  an 
old-fashioned  blue-and-gray  stone¬ 
ware  jug  with  long  sprays  of  these 
berries  to  provide  a  brilliant  splash 
of  color  in  a  darkish  corner  from 
Thanksgiving  time  right  through  the 
Winter.  And  a  most  effective  arrange¬ 
ment  consists  of  just  one  long  grace¬ 
ful  spray  in  an  old  long-necked  green 
glass  bottle  hung  on  the  gray  wall 
of  the  living-room.  An  inconspicuous 
hanger  holds  the  bottle  firmly  in 
place.  In  any  arrangement  of  bitter¬ 
sweet,  no  water  is  needed  in  the  con¬ 
tainer.  And  this  versatile  fruit  is 
lovely  combined  with  certain  dried 
weeds — soft,  fluffy  plumes  of  golden- 
rod,  for  instance. 

Looking  ahead  a-  bit,  why  not  plant 
a  Christmas  tree  before  the  ground 
freezes?  By  planting  a  living  tree 
now  in  the  yard  or  near  the  front 
porch,  you  will  have  it  ready  for 
Christmas  lighting.  Choose  a  white 
spruce,  a  Norway  spruce  or  even  a 
Colorado  blue  spruce,  if  you  wish, 
but  avoid  hemlock  as  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  tree 
should  be  planted  with  the  thought 
of  permanency  and  the  realization 
that  it  will  grow  larger  and  require 
light  and  air,  so  do  not  set  it  too 
close  to  house,  sidewalk,  driveway  or 
other  trees.  It  is  well  to  first  to  set 
the  tree  down  where  you  mean  to 
plant  it  before  digging  the  hole. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
end  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transptants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305-ftMy  Homer  City,  Pa.  |  _ 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  Ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  free  copy . 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Llqu  d  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Fu'l-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCH  ELLE  214,  ILLI  NOiS 


To  Combat  Turf  Pests 
How 

Late  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  treat 
lawns  and  turf  areas  for  grubs  of  the 
European  chafer.  According  to 
Foster  L.  Gambrell  of  the  Geneva 
Station,  long-lasting  insecticides  af¬ 
ford  good  protection  against  this 
pest  for  three  to  five  years  when 
mixed  with  the  top  three  inches  of 
soil.  Any  material  effective  against 
chafer  grubs  will  also  control  grubs 
of  Japanese  beetles. 

DDT,  chlordane,  and  dieldrin  are 
all  effective,  says  Gambrell,  with 
dieldrin  apparently  the  longest  last¬ 
ing.  All  three  materials  are  available 
as  diluted  dusts  or  for  dry  mixing 
with  top  soil,  sand,  or  fertilizer;  they 
also  come  in  granular  form  for 
broadcasting.  Frequent  fall  rains 
plus  freezing  and  thawing  help  mix 
the  insecticide  with  the  soil.  Wet- 


FINEST  QUALITY  *  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 


-  MORE  MONEY  FROM  FARMING?  - 

Write  for  The  GROWMORE  MANUAL— A  GUIDE 
TO  BETTER  FARMING— No  obligation.  Also  ask 
about  the  GROWMORE  SALES  FRANCHISE,  if 
interested  in  Field  Seed  sales  work. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 

33  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  NEW  YORK 


Rice  Potato  Diggers 


ATTRACTIVE 
LOW  PRICE 


(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  — — 

For  Christmas  trees  and  reforestation.  Quality  Scotch 
nine  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY 
R.  D.  3,  CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS 
witn  modern  Kerosene 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2. 


WEEDS,  stumns.  Snlit  rocki 
Burner.  8CO.OOO  users.  Free 
QUAKERTOWN  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ’ 

-  - = 


New  Alfalfa  Spreads  Its  Roots 
In  a  USDA  Kansas  test,  one  three- 
year-old.  plant  of  so-called  Canadian 
alfalfa  had  spread  48  crowns  over  an 
area  five  feet  square.  The  varieties 
may  become  popular  northeast  pas¬ 
ture  plants.  Or  their  spreading  habit 
might  be  bred  into  present  single¬ 
root  alfalfa  varieties. 


table  powders  and  emulsions  are 
available  for  use  in  sprayers  and 
sprinklers.  Severe  damage  to  grasses, 
grains,  strawberries,  and  other  plants 
by  European  chafer  was  first  noted 
about  1940  in  Wayne  County.  The 
pest  is  now  established  in  many  areas 
of  western  New  York. 


Book  Notes 

Farmstead  Wiring  Handbook  —  A 
Guide  to  Electrical  Panning  for 
Farmsteads.  This  is  a  47-page  booklet 
describing  how  to  plan  wiring  for 
the  farm.  Representing  the  electrical 
industry’s  opinion  as  to  the  mini- 
mums  for  farm  wiring  systems  to 
provide  adequate  service  for  present 
and  future  needs,  it  consists  chiefly 
of  recommendations  on  conductors, 
outlets,  and  other  installation  factors. 
Its  main  divisions  are  on  design  for 
wiring  of  buildings  and  on  distri¬ 
bution  of  power  exteriorly.  There 
are  numerous  tables  and  graphs 
which  should  be  of  value  to  any 
farmer  palnning  electrical  changes 
or  new  buildings. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  50  cents. 


Specifications  for  Farmstead 
Wiring  —  This  is  a  booklet  prepared 
by  the  Farm  Wiring  Committee  of 
the  National  Electric  Mfgs.  Assn,  as 
a  guide  for  installers  of  farmstead 
wiring  on  (1)  specifications  for  cir¬ 
cuit  capacity,  (2)  selection  of  wiring 
materials  and  (3)  farmstead  service 
entrance  programs.  It  should  assist 
qualified  people  to  install  both  safe 
and  adequate  farm  electric  systems. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  25  cents. 


Northern  Nut  Growers 

Meet 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn, 
recently  held  its  47th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  New  Haven. 
The  two-day  program  was  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  hardy  nut  trees  in 
the  northern  States.  Technical  pa¬ 
pers  by  experiment  station  workers 
and  experiences  of  growers  all  added 
to  knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to 
grow  nut  trees  in  the  North. 

The  Chinese  chestnut  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  Its  resistance  to 
the  blight,  which  destroyed  the 
American  chestnut,  and  its  desirable 
nut  and  tree  characteristics  have 
made  it  a  promising  tree  crop.  Al¬ 
ready  orchards  of  grafted  improved 
varieties  are  in  production  in  the 
South,  and  many  seedling  trees  are 
fruiting  in  the  North.  Some  growers 
are  considering  ways  of  marketing 
the  larger  crops  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  within  a  few  years.  The  present 
Chinese  chestnut  types  are  orchard, 
not  timber  trees;  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  straight  trunks  like  the  Ameri¬ 
can  chestnut.  Dr.  A.  H.  Graves,  chest¬ 
nut  breeder  at  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  working  to  produce  hybrid 
chestnuts  with  both  the  timber 
characteristics  of  the  American 
chestnut  and  the  blight  resistance  of 
the  Chinese.  Good  progress  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Station  chestnut  plant¬ 
ings,  but  much  work  still  remains  to 
be  done.  We  do  not  yet  have  an 
easily  propagated,  blight-resistant 
tree  that  will  produce  both  timber 
and  good  nuts. 

But  that  grand  old  tree,  the 
American  chestnut,  may  not  be  as 
near  extinction  as  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved.  Dr.  J.  D.  Diller  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  at 
Laurel,  Md.,  reported  discovery  in 
various  parts  of  eastern  United 
States  of  a  few  large  trees  that  appear 
to  be  resistant  to  the  blight.  These 
trees  were  growing  in  areas  where 
blight  had  destroyed  most  of  the 
chestnuts.  Some  of  them  appear  to 
have  healed.  Dr.  Diller  appealed  to 
all  who  know  of  old  trees  of  the 
American  chestnut  that  appear  to 
have  escaped  blight  to  let  him  know 
of  their  location.  He  wants  to  ob¬ 
tain  scions  and  propagate  them  for 
further  testing.  The  eventual  objec¬ 
tive  is  restoration  of  the  American 
chestnut. 

Several  hardy  early-maturing  pe¬ 
cans  for  the  latitude  of  Maryland 
and  Missouri  were  described.  Home- 
owners  in  this  latitude  can  produce 
their  own  pecans  in  handsome  trees. 

Hardy  Carpathian  walnut  varie¬ 
ties  were  evaluated  and  variety  rec¬ 
ommendations  made.  Propagation, 
breeding  and  fertilization  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Full  proceedings  will  be 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Association  next  Spring  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Spencer  Chase,  2338  Parkview 
Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  1957 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  late  in  August  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  G.  L.  Slate 
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In  the  "World  of  Plants  ” 

Air  Makes  Its  Contribution 


Part  III 

Air  has  weight,  bearing  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Known  as  the  atmosphere,  it  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  lithosphere,  or  crust 
of  the  earth,  and  with  the  hydro¬ 
sphere,  the  water  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  It  extends  upward  for  100  miles 
or  more.  Beyond  that  is  space,  and 
more  space,  presumably  with  little 
or  nothing  in  it  except  the  so-called 
heavenly  bodies. 

This  air  can  be  destructive,  as 
when  it  operates  as  a  tornado,  a 
hurricane  or  a  typhoon.  The  water, 
snow,  hail  and  dust  that  come  with 
it  may  ruin  both  the  crop  and  the 
soil  on  which  it  grows.  But  such 
catastrophes  are  relatively  infre¬ 
quent  and  may  actually  be  classed 
as  climatic  accidents.  Most  people 
pass  a  lifetime  without  being  badly 
injured  by  any  of  them. 

By  and  large,  the  air  impresses  it¬ 
self  on  us  as  a  gentle  breeze  that 
freshens  our  surroundings  and  im¬ 
proves  our  living  conditions,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  plants  and  animals 
around  us.  More  important  still,  it  is 
a  source  of  elements  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  living  things.  By  weight, 
it  consists  of  75.5  per  cent  nitrogen, 
23  per  cent  oxygen,  and  0.03  per  cent 
carbon  dioxide,  together  with  small 
amounts  of  other  inert  gases,  of 
which  argon,  neon  and  helium  are 
examples.  In  addition,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  contains  small  amounts  of 
water,  ozone,  ammonia,  hydrogen  and 
sulfur  dioxide  in  gaseous  forms,  and 
some  suspended  solids  such  as  soil, 
ashes,  organic  matter  and  common 
salt. 

Most  of  the  dry  substance  of  plants 
is  derived  from  air  and  water,  only 
a  relatively  small  amount  originating 
in  the  soil.  For  every  10,000  pounds 
dry  weight  of  plant  materials,  the 
annual  produce  of  one  acre  of  good 
land  in  temperate  climates,  about 
4,450  pounds  is  oxygen,  4,350  pounds 
is  carbon — which  is  derived  from  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  625  pounds  is  hydrogen 
— which  is  derived  from  water,  and 
150  pounds  is  nitrogen. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
of  special  interest  because  it  is  a 
relatively  inert  gas.  It  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  through  the  leaves  of  plants 
or  breathed  into  the  lungs  of  man 
without  being  of  any  direct  value. 
It  has  indirect  value,  however,  in 
that  it  dilutes  the  oxygen,  thus  slow¬ 
ing  down  the  rate  of  utilization  of 
food  by  man  and  the  rate  of  decom¬ 
position  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil. 

None  of  the  70  millon  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air  over  every  acre 
of  land  can  be  used  in  the  gaseous 
state  by  the  corn  plant.  The  nitrogen 
this  crop  requires  must  be  supplied 
in  combined  form,  such  as  in  the  am¬ 
monia  released  by  decaying  organic 
matter  or  in  the  nitrogen  fertilizers 
that  contain  it  as  ammonium  salts, 
nitrates  or  urea. 

Yet  all  of  the  nitrogen  now  con¬ 
tained  in  these  combined  forms, 
whether  it  be  that  in  the  soil  or¬ 
ganic  matter  or  that  in  the  fertilizer 
factory,  had  its  origin  in  the  gaseous 
form  of  this  element  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Before  it  could  be  used  by 
crop  plants,  animals  and  man,  it  had  to 
be  joined  to  other  elements  by  what 
is  known  as  a  fixation  process.  This 
was  and  is  being  accomplished  in 
nature  through  the  agency  of  cer¬ 
tain  micro-organisms,  notably  by  the 
bacteria  in  the  nodules  on  the  roots 
of  legumes.  Attempts  by  microbio¬ 
logists  to  get  these  nodule  bacteria 
to  grow  on  the  roots  of  the  corn 
plant  have  failed.  But  large  amounts 
of  air  nitrogen  are  now  being  cap¬ 
tured  by  factory-fixation  processes 
for  use  as  fertilizers  and  supplement¬ 
al  feeds. 

Oxygen  is  required,  as  such,  by  all 
living  things,  whether  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  needed  in  the  utilization  of 


foods  by  micro-organisms,  plants, 
animals  and  man.  It  combines  with 
the  carbon  of  the  food  to  form  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  gas  and  with  its  hydro¬ 
gen  to  form  water,  which  also  es¬ 
capes  from  plants  and  in  part  from 
animals  in  gaseous  form.  This  water 
and  the  carbon  dioxide  thus  released 
become  available  for  re-use  by  plants 
and,  through  plants,  by  animals  and 
man. 

The  primary  task  of  the  man  who 
farms  the  land  is  that  of  capturing 
for  use  these  gaseous  elements  of  the 
air.  He  grows  legumes  to  capture 
more  of  the  nitrogen  for  use  later  by 
corn,  grass  or  cotton  crops.  He  grows 
cover  crops  to  capture  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  to  be  built  into  organic  matter 
for  improving  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  his  soil.  The  large  part  of 
what  he  captures,  however,  is  carried 


off  to  market  in  the  form  of  meat, 
grain,  milk  and  eggs.  In  due  time  all 
of  these  captured  elements  escape 
back  into  the  air  by  one  route  or 
another. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  a  deposit 
of  organic  matter  of  ancient  origin 
that  has  been  so  stored  as  not  to 
permit  of  the  return  of  its  elements 
to  the  air.  These  are  tremendous  de¬ 
posits  of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  and  also 
extensive  beds  of  peat.  The  deposits 
are  of  little  or  no  use  as  such  but 
only  as  they  ai'e  put  to  work.  When 
they  are,  their  elements  likewise  are 
returned  to  the  air,  water  and  soil 
whence  they  came. 

Thus,  we  are  dealing  with  a  vast 
circulatory  system  by  which  all  the 
necessary  elements  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  are  utilized,  combined  with 
other  elements,  temporarily  stored 
in  plant  or  animal  form,  and  later 
released  again  into  the  atmosphere. 
A  given  molecule  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
or  nitrogen  may  be  in  the  air  today, 
in  the  plant  tomorrow,  and  in  a 


micro-organism,  another  plant,  an 
animal,  or  a  man  some  weeks  hence. 
During  the  course  of  the  two 
billion  (2,000  million)  years  or  so 
since  the  earth  came  into  being, 
these  molecules  have  been  used  over 
and  over  again,  millions  of  times. 
But  they  still  remain  as  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  supply,  available  for  use  during 
all  foreseeable  time  to  come. 

Firman  E.  Bear 

Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince . $9.00 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler .  8.75 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  H.  Bennett .  6.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


GRANULAR-High 
Analysis  Grades 


Free-flowing . . .  dust- 
free...  handles,  stores 
and  drills  easily  .  .  . 
applies  uniformly. 


For  Bumper  Crops  Next  Year 

Build  Up  Your 
Soil  Fertility  and  Crop  Yield 
with  Royster! 

ROYSTER  Guarantees  6  Essential  Plant 
Foods  in  Chemically- Controlled  Amounts 

Plan  for  higher  yields,  bigger  farm  income  next 
year  by  using  Royster  Fertilizer  .  . .  the  best  crop 
insurance  you  can  buy.  It  will  give  crops  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  start  and  carry  them  through  to 
maturity.  With  Royster,  you  build  up  soil  fertility 
and  crop  yields  at  the  same  time,  and  k mow  your 
plants  are  getting  the  foods  they  need  ...  in  the 
amounts  they  need.  Field  Tested  since  1885  .  .  . 
Royster — the  quality  name  in  plant  food.  If  in 
doubt  about  your  soil  or  crop  needs  consult  your 
Experiment  Station  or  County  Agent. 

SEE  YOUR  ROYSTER  AGENT  TODAY 

22  factories  and  15  sales  offices  conveniently 
located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA., 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 

Baltimore ,  Maryland  •  Lyons,  N.  Y.  .  Toledo,  Ohio 


ROYSTER—THE  QUALITY  NAME  IN  PLANT  FOOD 
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Free  -  enter  now! 

Register  at  these 
dealers  for  the  big 
McCULLOCH  SAW  DRAW 


CONNECTICUT 

BROOKLYN 

Ingalls  Lumber  Company 
CHESTER 

Perreault’s  Enterpr  se 
DANBURY 

Peerless  Repair  Service 
FAIRFIELD 

Charles  E.  Johnson  &  Son 
GUILFORD 
Herold's 
MILLDALE 

Lawn  &  Garden  Equip.  Co. 

NEW  PRESTON 

Fred  M.  Boothroyd 
NORWICH 

Leffingwell  Farm  Equipment 
OLD  SAYBROOK 

Sparaco's  Lawnmower  Service 
SOUTH  WINDHAM 
Ol  ver  Young 
STAFFORD  SPRINGS 
Furness  Bros.  Garage 
STAMFORD 
H.  E.  Muench 
WESTPORT 

Jones  &  Ireland 
WETHERSFIELD 

Weidenmiller-Magovern  Company 
WILLIM  ANTIC 

Wright’s  Tractor  Service 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AMESBURY 

Merrow's  Garden  Center  &  Motor 
Shop 
ATHOL 

Adams  Marine  &  Power  Equipment 
BEVERLY 

Wit’s  End  Sharpening  Service 
BOSTON 

Service  Sales  Company 
BROCKTON 

F.  H.  Sargent  <5,  Son 
CHELMSFORD 

Cross  Electric  Company 
COHASSET 

Field-Brook  Equipment  Company 
CUMMINGTON 

Cummington  Garage 
DANVERS 
Yankee  Shop 
DEDHAM 

Hartney  Spray  Company 
EDGARTOWN 

Edgartown  Hardware 
FALL  RIVER 

Burns  Saw  &  Machinery 
GLOUCESTER 

Day’s  Outboard  Motors 
KINGSTON 

Kingston  Lawnmower  &  Sharpening 
Service 
LOWELL 

Wenden  Motor  Service 
MARION 

Marion  Outboard  Sales 
MEDFORD 

Stantia  I -McCulloch  Co.  (Distributor) 
MONTAGUE  CITY 
Cliff  Jones 
NORWOOD 

Norwood  Lawnmower  Service 
PITTSFIELD 

Weidenmiller  &  Magovern 
SHIRLEY 

Dew’s  Logging  Service 
SHREWSBURY 
Rip  &  Associates 
SPRINGFIELD 

Weidenmiller  &  Magovern 
WEBSTER 

Ben's  Rentool  Service 
WOBURN 

Power  Tool  Equ  pment  Rental 
WORCESTER 
“Doc”  Chauvin 


CUT  FIREWOOD  FASTER 


NEW  JERSEY 

BELVIDERE 

Geo.  McMurtrie  &  Co. 

BERNARDSVILLE 
Hobbie's  Garage 
BLAWENBURG 
Perc«  Van  Zandt 
BRIELLE 
Pat  Toey 
CALIF  O  N 
H.  G.  Geist 
CLAYTON 

Larry’s  Mower  Service 
FLEMiNGTON 

John  Reiner  &  Co.  (Distributor) 

Dorf  Equipment  &  Supply 
FREEHOLD 

Blain  Electric  Shop 
GLEN  GARDNER 
John  Rudl 
HACKETTSTOWN 

Don  Cheske  Brothers 
HANOVER 

Dale  &  Rankin 
LINDEN 

Adalia’s  Garden  Shop 
MEDFORD 

Joseph  Haines  &  Sons 
MONTAGUE 

William  Reinhardt  &  Son 
NEW  MARKET 

Baird  Farm  Supply 
NEWTON 

Farm  Tools,  Inc. 

PEMBERTON 

Thompson  Welding  &  Midget  Motor  Service 
PINEBROOK 
Shulman  Equipment 
PITTSTOWN 

Pittstown  Agricultural  Company 
RAMSEY 

Farmers  Auto  &  Equipment  Exchange 
SALEM 

Nelson  Lumber  Company 
SICKLERVILLE 
Frank  Hint 


NOW, 


WOOD  WITH  A  LIGHT 


Direct- Drive  Che  in  Sew 


New  D-U  easily  outperforms  all  other  direct-drive  saws! 


Here’s  the  only  saw  with  a  Light  Touch! 

Try  the  Light  Touch  in  cutting  with  this 
self-feeding  D-44.  Its  great  power  and  high 
chain  speed  do  the  work ;  you  merely  guide  it. 

Try  the  Light  Touch  in  weight  — the  D-44 
is  the  lightest  of  all  high-performance,  direct- 
drive  chain  saws. 

It  has  the  Light  Touch  in  price  too.  For  only 


$238  up,  you  can  get  the  top  direct-drive  saw 
on  the  market  —  the  McCulloch  D-44. 

Only  McCulloch  offers  a  complete  choice  of 
size,  power,  weight,  and  price.  See  your 
McCulloch  dealer  for  the  best  buys  in  chain 
saws,  either  direct  or  gear  drive.  Or  write 
for  free  literature  to:  McCulloch  Motors 
Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  California. 


5-6025 


WIN  A  D-44  CHAIN  SAW  IN  MeCULLOCH’S  SAW  MAW 


Nothing  to  buy ...  no  puzzles  ...  no  boxtops  ...  no  work.  You 
have  just  as  good  a  chance  as  anyone  else  to  win  one  of  the 
150  saws  we’re  giving  away.  See  your  nearest  dealer  to  register 
for  the  big  SAW  DRAW  and  to  receive  your  free  entry  blank. 
SPECIAL!  Triple  money  back  if  you  buy  a  new  McCulloch 
saw  during  this  contest,  then  have  a  winning  entry. 


Saw  Draw  open  to  persons  over  18  years  of  age  in  U.S.  and  Canada,  except  where  such  contests  are  Licensed,  taxed,  or  prohibited. 


SOMERVILLE 

William  Favier  &  Sons 
THOROFARE 

General  Engines  Company 
TRENTON 

Everett  Hilton 
TUCKERTON 
John  W.  Story 
VINELAND 

Cosetta  s  Reliable  Farm  Supply 
WASHINGTON 

Franx  R^mon  &  Sons 
WESTFIELD 

Ray's  Quick  Repair  Shop 
WOODBINE 

South  Jersey  Farmers  Exchange 


NEW  YORK 

ALEXANDER 

Alexander’s  Garage 
ANDES 

Roney  Equip.  Co. 
ARKVILLE 

Crosby  Brothers 
ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 
AUBURN 

Delos  Hoskins 
BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbr  dge  Tractor  Sales 
BALDWiNSVILLE 
Robert  C.  Church 


BALLSTON  SPA 
Arthur  Pett.t 
BASOM 

Bernard  Howard 
BATH 

M.  J.  Ward  &  Son 
BINGHAMTON 
Riverview  Motors 


BOLIVAR 

J.  &  C.  Magneto 
BRADFORD 

Fleet’s  On  Lake  Lamoka 
BRIARCLIFF  MANOR 
Wallace  J.  Scott,  Jr. 
BUFFALO 

Fox  Equipment 


CAMDEN 

C.  J.  Wesseldine 
CAMPBELL 

Allis  Hardware 
CANANDAIGUA 
Don  Howard 
CANASTOTA 

Canastota  Garage 
CANTON 
R.  G.  Mace 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE 
J.  &  P.  Implement 
CINCINNATUS 
A  B.  Brown 
CLARKSVILLE 

Hansen’s  Tractor  <5,  Implement 
CLYDE 

Costello  Farm  Supply 
COBLESKILL 

J.  Van  Wagenen  &  Son 
COLD  SPRING  OJM  HUDSON 
Cold  Spring  Service  Center 
CROGHAN 

R.  B.  Farney  &  Son 
CROWN  POINT 

Arthur  &  James  Towne 
CUBA 

Brooklea  Implement  &  Tractor 
DALTON 

Shutes  General  Store 
DANSVILLE 

Richard  P.  Kemp 

(Dealer  Listing  Continued  on  Facing  Page) 
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CASH  IN  ON  PUIPWOOD 


DELEVAN 

Yorkshire  Farm  Supply 
DELHI 

Valley  Equipment 
DEPAUVILLE 
Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

DEPOSIT 

Hinman  Mills 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Ed.  Guminek 
EAST  SPRINGFIELD 
Owen  Fassett 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT 
Nephews  Garage 
ELMA 

Mike’s  Bicycle  Shop 
ESSEX 

George  Tart 
FLY  CREEK 

Winney’s  Garage  &  Implement 
FONDA 

Fonda  Farm  Supply 
FRANKFORT 

Urgo’s  Service  Station 
FREDONIA 

Fredonia  Truck  &  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
FREEHOLD 
Wood’s  Store 
GHENT 

Q. uinby  Tractor  Equipment 
GILBERTSVILLE 

Musson  &  Faber 
GLOVERSVILLE 

House  Beautiful  Blinds 
GOLDEN'S  BRIDGE 
Green  Bros. 

GOSHEN 

Gor-Dun's  Inc. 

GOUVERNEUR 
Jones  Farm  Supply 
HAMLIN 

R.  E.  Krenzer 
HAMMOND 

Lawrence  Marsaw 
HASTINGS 

Moosebrueger  &  Weaver 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe  Tractor  &  Implement 
HEUVELTON 
Withrell  Brothers 
HIGHLAND 
W.  E.  Haviland,  Inc. 

HONEOYE  FALLS 
Squire  Kingston 
HORNELL 
Thatcher  Brothers 
HORSEHEADS 

Horseheads  Tractor  &  Implement 
HUME 

Ricketts  &  Sanford 
INLET 

Harwood  Motors 
INTERLAKEN 
Donald  C.  Betzler 
ITHACA 

Allen  Tractor  &  Equipment 
JAMESTOWN 

Haggerty  &  Anderson 
KING  FERRY 
Gilling  &  Nedrow 
LAKE  PLEASANT 
Rudes  Garage 
LAWTONS 
Clifford  Steff 
LIBERTY 

Clinton  P.  Tompkins 
LINDLEY 

George  M.  Stuart  &  Son 

Long  Island 


COMMACK 
Seven  Gables  Garage 
FREEPORT 

Freeport  Equipment 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
John  Reiner  &  Co.  (Distributor) 
RIVERHEAD 

Modern  Tractor  Company 
LONG  LAKE 
Roy  Lash 
LYONS 

Krebbeks  Farm  Supply 
MACEDON  CENTER 
Gordon  Camp 
MALONE 

Franklin  Farm  Supply 
MASSENA 

Alex’s  Tree  Service 
MELROSE 

Calhoun  Equipment 
MIDDLEPORT 
Clayton  &  Dickinson 
MILLBROOK 

Reardon  &  Briggs  Company 
MILLERTON 

S.  E.  Kimball  &  Sons,  Inc. 

MT.  KISCO 
Eddy’s  Service  Station 
NEWBURGH 

Ward,  King  &  Lawrence 
NEW  LEBANON 

Joseph  H.  Mittnight 
NICHOLVILLE 
Ray  Trussed 
NORTH  CREEK 
Waldron’s  Repair  Shop 
NORTH  HOOSICK 
Delurey  Farm  Equipment 
NORTH  VILLE 
Rhodes  Garage 
NORTH  WHITE  PLAINS 
Austin  &  Barrett 
OLEAN 

Chiavetta  Brothers 
ONEONTA 
M.  A.  Groff 
OSWEGO 

Economy  Garage 
OWEGO 

J.  H.  Signs  &  Son 
PALATINE  BRIDGE 
L.  J.  Manor) 

PARISH 

Parish  Farm  Supply 
PENN  YAN 

Penn  Yan  Tractor  Sales 
PIFFARD 

Parnell  Farm  Supply 
PLATTSBURG 
W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons 
PORT  BYRON 

Burke’s  Hardware  &  Garago 
PORT  CHESTER 
V.  A.  Banks 
PORT  JERVIS 
William  Reinhardt  &  Son 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
J.  E.  Andrews  Hardware 
PULASKI 

Crocker  Tractor  Sales 


RANSOM  VILLE 
Louis  A.  Weld 
RED  HOOK 
Hubert  Gage 
RICHFORD 

Birdsall  &  Johnson 
ROCHESTER 
George  Hazard  Company 
William  H.  Archer  Company 
Country  Gentlemen  Corp. 
SALISBURY  CENTER 
Darling  Farm  Supply 
SAUGERTI  ES 

Hudson  Valley  Equipment 
SCHUYLER  LAKE 

Schuyler  Lake  Implement  Co. 
SHERBURNE 
R.  R.  Jones 
SODUS  CENTER 

Charles  B.  Krebbeks 
SOUTH  GLENS  FALLS 
Barnett  Equipment 
SOUTH  NEW  BERLIN 
Valley  Supply  Company 
STAMFORD 

Conrad  J.  Engelke 
STATEN  ISLAND 

Trimalawn  Equipment 
STERLING 

Matson  Lumber  Company 
SYRACUSE 

Reliable  Farm  Supply 
John  Reiner  &  Co.  (Distributor) 
TROUPSBURG 
Potters  Garage 
TUPPER  LAKE 
Leslie  Mason 
VALATIE 

Heins  Equipment 
WALLKILL 
G.  W.  Crist 
WASHINGTON  VILLE 
Saturno’s  Hardware 
WATERFORD 
Harris  Brothers 
WATERLOO 

Finger  Lakes  Equipment 
WATERTOWN 
Richard  Ennis 
WATERVILLE 
P.  N.  Lewis 
WATKINS  GLEN 

Willson  Outboard  Marine 
WELLSVILLE 
Carl  Kailbourne 
WEST  ALBANY 

Abele  Farm  Equipment 
WEST  EDMESTON 
Roberts  Farm  Supply 
WESTFORD 
Thomas  Wiliams,  Jr. 

WEST  SHOKAN 

West  Shokan  Garage 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ADDISON 

Warren  Leonard 
AL  QUIPPA 

Walters  Farm  Service 
ALTOONA 
R.  K.  Mickel 
ATGLEN 
J.  P.  Lapp 
BEDFORD 

Burkett  Motors 
BELLEFORTE 
Ed.  P.  Buchanan  Garage 
BIGLERVILLE 
O.  C.  Rice  &  Son 
BLAIRS  MILLS 

E.  B.  Kling  &  Company 
BLAIRSVILLE 

M.  D.  Cline 
BLAKESLEE 

Sincavage  Lumber  Company 
BRADFORD 

Lloyd-Smith  Company 
BROOKVI LLE 
Brookville  Equipment 
BUTLER 

Earl  C.  Heist 
CARLISLE 

Paul  E.  Shover  &  Sons 
CAT  AWISSA 
Catawissa  Garage,  Inc. 
CHARLEROI 

Krasik’s  Farm  Service 
CHURCHVILLE 
Francis  F.  Tucker 
CLARION 
Clarion  Equipment 
COLUMBUS 

N.  W.  Burik 
CONNELLSVILLE 

Back  Creek  Lumber  Company 
CORAOPOLIS 

Kuhlman  Sales  &  Service 
DALLAS 
August  Walters 
DAVIDSVILLE 
Davidsville  Garage 
DELTA 

Montgomery’s  Mill  Supplies 
DOYLESTOWN 
E.  W.  Haldman 
DU  BO  IS 

Green  Glen  Corp. 

EAST  STROUDSBURG 
Van  D.  Yetter 
EASTON 

George  V.  Seiple  &  Son 
EBENSBURG 

John  L.  Edwards 
EDGEMONT 
Joseph  H.  Green 
EMLENTON 

T.  R.  Krear  Cities  Service  Station 
ERIE 

Miller's  Aircooled  Engines 
FINLEYVILLE 
Webster  Brothers 
GERMANIA 

Beacker’s  Garage 
GIRARD 

J.  Jacobsen  &  Son 
GREENSBURG 

Preston  Farm  Supply 
GREENTOWN 

Lake  Harbor  Boat  Service 
GREENVILLE 

Hagerman  Tractor  Company 
GROVE  CITY 

Montgomery  Builders  Supply 
HAMLIN 

Black  Brothers  Garage 
HANOVER 

W.  L.  Sterner  Company 
HARRISBURG 
Raup  Lawninover  Service 
HEGINS 

R.  D.  Chambers 
HOLLSOPLE 

David  Hizer  Farm  Equip. 

HONEY  BROOK 
Martin  D.  Kern  Hardware 
HUNTINGDON 
Ernest  Steel 
INDIANA 
Ruffner’s 
IRWIN 

Emil  Klanchar 
JENKINTOWN 

Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Company 
KANE 

Emil  Bizzak 


KENNETT  SQUARE 
Tunis  Brothers 
KITTANNING 
Snyder’s  Implement 
KNOXVILLE 

Russell  C.  Wood  &  Sons 
KUNKLETOWN 

Raymond  H.  Anthony 
LAKE  COMO 
Frank  Rackowski 
LANCASTER 

Mast  Saw  &  Knife  Service 
LEBANON 

Howard  Kiscaddin  Toro  Sales  &  Service 
LEWISTOWN 

Bigelow  &  Wagner 
LIGONIER 

Shamey  Motor  Company 
LOCK  HAVEN 

Wentz  Farm  &  Home  Supply 
LYN  N  PORT 

Kermit  K.  Kistler 
MC  CONNELLSBURG 

McConnellsburg  Motor  &  Implement 
MACUNGIE 
Charles  Potica 
MARION  CENTER 
John  A.  Bence 
MARTINSBURG 
W  neland's  Farm  Implement 
MAXATAWNY 
C.  J.  Zwoyer  &  Son 
MEADVILLE 

Crawford  County  Implement 
MERCERSBURG 

Cunningham’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Equip. 
Frank  Mellott  Garage 
MEYERSDALE 
J.  Bruce  Phillips 
MILLERSBURG 
Schaffer’s  Garage 
MONTROSE 

Traders  Electric  Center 
MORRISVILLE 

King  Supply  Company 
MT.  MORRIS 

H.  B.  Arrison,  Inc. 

NAZARETH 
George  N.  Miller 
NEFFS  POST  OFFICE 
J.  M.  Snyder  &  Son 
NEW  BETHLEHEM 
Shaffer  &  Smith  Implement 
NEW  HOPE 
C.  A.  Magill  &  Sons 
NEW  KENSINGTON 
C.  W.  Kapp 
NEW  SALEM 
Taft  Sales  &  Service 
NEW  WILMINGTON 
Hartwell  Farm  Store 
OIL  CITY 

Gates  Repair  Shop 
OXFORD 

C.  J.  McComsey  &  Son 
PHILLIPSBURG 
Hartle  Brothers 
PHOENIXVILLE 
Valley  Forge  Arborist 
PITTSBURGH 

Conaway-McCulloch  Inc.  (Distributor) 
Frank  Irvin 
POLK 

Capital  Equipment  &  Supply 
POTTSTOWN 

Bleims  Repair  Shop 
PUNXSUTAWNEY 
B.  &  E.  Implement 
QUARRYVILLE 
Conestoga  Farm  Service 
READING 

Berkleigh  Tractor  &  Equipment 
RIEGELSVILLE 

H.  R.  Wildonger,  Jr. 

ROCHESTER 
Wahl’s  Implement 
RURAL  RIDGE 
Joseph  Micale  Farm  Supply 
SAYRE 

Glen  E.  Tolbert 
SEELYVILLE 
Paul  F.  Horst 
SELLERSVILLE 
Ed.  Gulden 
SHADE  GAP 

S.  Boyd  Montgomery 
SHICKSHINNY 

Rural  Supply  Company 
SHIPPENSBURG 
John  S.  Heberlig 
SOMERSET 

Orn  R.  Nedrow 
SPRINGBORO 

Lamb  Tractor  Company 
SPRING  HOUSE 
Alvin  McClellan 
ST.  MARYS 

H.  J.  Schreiber 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Markle  Farm  Equipment 
STONEBORO 

Steinlechner  Plumbing  &  Heating 
TIONESTA 

Wise  Sunoco  Station 
TROY 

Troy  Farm  Service 
U  N  I  ON  DALE 

T.  J.  Lapotofsky  &  Sons 
WARRENDALE 

Watson  Equipment  Company 
WATTSBURG 
J.  A.  Freebourn 
WAYNESBORO 

Shaffer’s  Sales  &  Service 
WAYNESBURG 

Long  Tractor  Sales 
WELLSBORO 
George  W.  Coolidge 
WEST  CHESTER 

Fruit  Growers  of  Chester  County 
WEST  SPRINGFIELD 

M.  E.  Bortnick  Farm  Equipment 
WEST  SUNBURY 
Hollis  Dillaman 
WILLIAMSPORT 
Shipman  Brothers 
YORK 

D  etz’s  Lawn  &  Garden  Store 
YOUNGSVILLE 

Youngsville  Farm  Service 
ZIEGLERVILLE 
Robert  E.  Little 


YOU  COULD  WIN,  YOU  KNOW! 
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Anhydrous  Ammonia 
Builds  Humus 

The  successful  large-scale  produc¬ 
tion  of  synthetic  nitrogen  and  its 
proper  use  as  a  fertilizer  is  “one  of 
the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
mankind.”  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Flemming  Juncker  of  Overgarrd, 
Denmark.  Juncker,  a  user  of  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  for  direct  application, 
says  he  would  consider  the  success¬ 
ful  development  and  utlization  of 
synthetic  nitrogen  as  events  greater 
than  world  wars  and  atomic  power  if 
it  were  not  for  the  role  of  the  latter 
in  the  development  of  ammonia  pro¬ 
duction.  The  successful  use  of  an- 
hydous  ammonia  as  a  commercial  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer  applied  directly  to 
the  soil  as  a  gas  is  in  its  tenth  year 
in  the  United  States. 

Juncker  operates  a  2,000-acre  farm 
on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland  where 
he  is  applying  ammonia  for  the 
second  year.  He  now  uses  60  tons 
annually,  applying  it  to  corn  at  rates 
as  high  as  330  pounds  per  acre. 

“World  history,  to  a  great  extent 
.  .  .  ,  is  the  history  of  nature’s 
positive  ammonia-nitrogen  balance 
(as  in  virgin  woods),  turned  more  or 
less  negative  wherever  human  settle¬ 
ments  attained  a  certain  critical  den¬ 
sity”,  Juncker  says.  “Larger  and 
larger  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
made  more  or  less  unproductive  and 
uninhabitable  by  a  continuous  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrogen  reserves  (and 
thereby  humus)  in  the  soils,  until 
synthetic  ammonia  halted  this  trend. 
However,  this  trend  has  not  reached 
the  point  where  it  can  restore  what 
has  been  lost.” 

Juncker  views  anhydrous  ammonia 
as  the  key  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
storing  and  maintaining  adequate 
humus  in  crop-producing  soils  all 
over  the  world.  He  points  out  that 
ammonia  is  a  fertilizer  that  pro¬ 
motes  microbial  activity  and  trans¬ 
forms  plant  matter  into  humus. 


Apples  Stop  Potato 
Sprouting 

We  have  had  for  many  years,  a 
fruit  and  potato  cellar  15  by  30  feet 
with  cement  floor  six  feet  into  the 
ground  and  five  feet  above  ground. 
I  have  been  putting  bushels  of  apples 
all  around  the  walls,  piling  them 
seven  bushels  high.  In  the  center 
we  spread  all  the  potatoes  we  need 
until  the  new  crops  come  in  the  next 
year.  We  have  been  doing  this  for 
the  last  10  years  because  the  gases 
from  the  apples  halt  the  sprouting 
of  the  potatoes.  Just  after  World 
War  II,  I  had  no  room  for  all  my 
potatoes,  so  I  placed  five  bushels  in 
the  apple  cellar.  When  we  were  all 
finished  with  our  other  storaged  po¬ 
tatoes — and  this  was  after  Easter,  we 
went  for  the  five  bushels  in  with  the 
apples.  This  was  on  April  10,  and 
there  was  not  a  sprout.  So  we  have 
been  saving  lots  of  potatoes  by  stor¬ 
ing  them  with  apples  ever  since. 

New  Jersey  v.  s. 


N.  Y.  State  Tractor  Champion  Wins 
Eastern  Title 

John  White,  17,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  has 
won  the  Eastern  4 -H  Tractor  Drivers’ 
contest.  At  the  1956  Atlantic  Rural 
Exposition,  Virginia’s  Governor, 
Thomas  Stanley,  presented  the 
championship  trophy. 
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fBETTER  BUY 
BEAVER  NOW 


. . .  help  for  FALL 
...  ready  for  WINTER 
...  set  for  SPRING 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
ON  LOW,  EASY  TERMS 


EAVER 

ridiatg  tractor 


Designed  and  built  for  the  job  by  precision  crafts¬ 
men.  6.8  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine  .  . .  finest  available. 
22  heavy-duty  matched  implements  and  accessories. 
Pays  for  itself  in  year  'round  performance  and  low, 
low  maintenance.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

FOUR  MODELS  .  .  .  wheel  or  patented  tiller  steer¬ 
ing.  Sold  and  serviced  nationwide.  For  literature, 
write  Dept.  R.V. 

’•  NEW  ROTARY  MOWER  • 

THE  BAIRD  MACHINE  CO. 

Builders  of  High  Production  Machinery  Since  1 849 
STRATFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 


8BT56AR 


1000  Pair  Brand  New  825-20 
and  750-20 

DUAL  TRIPLE  TRUCK  CHAINS 

$25.00  Pair 

Also  Single  Chains  -  Same  Size 

$15.00  Pair 

700-15  8-PLY  TRUCK  TIRES 

$65.00  Pair 

Largest  Stock  of  Army  Trucks  and 
Parts  in  Vermont 

ROSEN  &  BERGER 

II.  S.  Route  No.  4 
Center  Rutland,  Vermont 
Tel.  PRospeet  3-3391 

Prompt  attention  to  Mail  &  Phone  Orders 

CUT  COSTS 


To  make  a  Profit  on  Fruit  Growing 

PRUME  with 


Sizes  for  all  your  work  from  the  SMALLEST 
CUTS  that  you  would  make  with  a  HAND 
SHEAR  to  the  largest  cuts  that  you  would 
make  with  ANY  SHEAR. 


Our  ORCHARD  KRAFT  Air  Powered  PRUN- 
ERS  are  designed  for  Fruit  Growers,  by 
people  who  have  supplied  Fruit  Growers’ 
needs  for  over  50  years. 

Write  for  circular,  sending  us  name  of  your 
nearest  Fruit  Growers’  Supplies  dealer. 


JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 


GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


COMPLETE  I— |  HEATERS 
COMBUSTION  1 - 1 


Q  FURNACES  Q  BOILERS 


BURNS  ANY  WOOD  OR  COAL.  CHECK 
ABOVE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


RITEWAY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  6  C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Your  own  business  —  your  own 
hours!  Earn  up  to  $30  a  day 
just  showing  magic  Cushion 
Comfort!  Styles  for  whole 
family!  Shoe  samples  at  no 
cost!  Write  NOW  far  FREE 
Catalog,  all  details! 

TANNERS  SHOE  CC  189  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


COW  CLIPPER  BLADES 
CURRY  SUPPLY, 


SHARPENED  70c  Per  Set 
CURRYVILLE,  PENNA. 


Here  Is  the  True  Farm  Story 

Winners  announced  in  R.  N.  Y.  ’s  contest . . . . 


Prise  letters  sent  to  urban  press  in  Northeast 
during  observance  of  Farm- City  Week 


HE  response  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker’s  letter  con¬ 
test  on  ways  and  means  to 
improve  producer-consum¬ 
er  relations  was  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  think  out  a  problem, 
and  more  time  to  set  it  down  in  black 
and  white.  Many  folks  have  the  urge 
to  write  but,  what  with  one  problem 
or  another  in  the  home  or  on  the 
farm,  just  cannot  find  the  time  to  get 
around  to  the  job.  An  allowance  of 
only  10  days  to  write  and  send  in 
letters  did,  we  realize,  work  to  many 
folks’  disadvantage.  Equally  well 
appreciated  is  the  fact  that  the  cash 
prizes  offered  —  $25,  $15,  and  $10  • — 
did  not  represent  the  proverbial  pot 
of  gold.  But  this  decision  was  de¬ 
liberate  on  our  part.  We  believed 
that  the  best  letters  would  be  written 
from  the  heart,  not  for  the  pocket- 
book.  In  view  of  the  enthusiastic 
response  from  readers,  we  feel 
that  our  small  effort  has  been 
amply  rewarded,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  judging  of  the  three  top 
letters  was  difficult  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  —  so  much  so  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  award  honorable  mention 
prizes  of  $5.00  each  to  five  contes¬ 
tants. 

The  three  winners  are:  David 
Knoll,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.;  H.  L. 
Mantle,  Painesville,  Ohio;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Blake,  Granby,  Conn. 

Honorable  mention  awards  go  to: 
Leo  Ars,  Erwinna,  Pa.;  Helen  R. 
Eaton,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y.;  Charles  C. 
Hastings,  Wyalusing,  Pa.;  Anna  A. 
Rice,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  and  J.  J. 
Sugden,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


like  the  weather.  Everyone  talks 
about  it  but  no  one  does  anything 
about  it.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
present  an  idea  that  has  already  been 
tried  with  good  results  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  —  the  cooperative 
system. 

In  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
farmer  cooperatives  and  consumer 
cooperatives  function  together  to 
their  mutual  benefit.  We  also  have 
numerous  examples  of  successful  co¬ 
operatives  in  this  country.  Many 
possibilities  are  opened  by  using  this 
approach.  For  instance,  when  home 
freezers  first  appeared,  various  “food 
plans”  were  proposed  to  the  public. 
But  to  my  knowledge  they  were 
never  used  by  farmers  to  sell  their 
products  by  cooperative  contract  to 
the  consumer.  It  could  be  tried.  A 
consumer  co-op.  could  contract  for 
a  food  item  with  a  farmer  co-op. 
Perishable  products  could  be  mer¬ 
chandised  in  frozen  form. 

The  joint  cooperative  could  serve 
the  same  function  as  a  labor  union. 
The  very  presence  of  a  labor  union 
in  a  particular  field  has  a  tendency 
to  raise  wages  even  in  non-union 
areas.  Producer-consumer  coopera¬ 
tives  could  have  the  same  effect.  Suc¬ 
cessful,  efficiently  managed  producer- 
consumer  cooperatives  would  help  to 
insure  a  fair  price  to  all.  By  using 
such  a  cooperative  plan  we  could  re¬ 
fute  the  ideas  of  Marx  and  Lenin 
that  the  peasantry  (farmers)  must 
be  crushed  so  that  the  proletariat 
(city  workers)  can  rule  the  world. 

We  have  a  chance  in  America 
while  we  still  have  freedom  of 
choice.”  David  Knoll 

Chatham  Center,  N.  Y*. 


FIRSTPRIZE  LETTER 

“The  unvarnished  truth  of  producer- 
consumer  relations  is  that  the  farm¬ 
er  wants  as  much  as  he  can  get  for 
his  product,  and  the  consumer  wants 
to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  possible.  On 
the  surface  it  would  appear  that 
their  interests  are  divergent.  This 
was  the  theory  of  Lenin  who  formed 
soviets  of  city  workers,  exalting  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  become  the  greatest  single 
problem  behind  the  “iron  curtain” 
today  —  Russia’s  ever-recurring  agri¬ 
cultural  crises. 

Actually,  producer  and  consumer 
are  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on 
each  other.  The  city  worker  needs 
the  farmer  to  produce  his  food.  The 
farmer  does  this  so  well  that  it  Is 
the  cheapest  item  on  the  wholesale 
market.  When  it  is  retailed,  the  price 
is  usually  doubled.  The  farmer 
needs  the  city  worker,  for  he  is  the 
customer  for  farm  products.  When 
his  wages  are  high,  he  can  afford  to 
buy.  When  they  are  low,  he  cuts 
down  and  the  groceries  pile  up  on 
the  store  shelves. 

The  farmer  wants  as  much  as  he 
can  get,  but  what  he  gets  is  a  mass 
of  technological  invention  and  new 
machinery  to  reduce  labor.  He  winds 
up  working  like  a  galley  slave  to  pay 
for  them.  Because  of  his  increased 
efficiency  he  is  penalized  in  the 
marketplace  for  producing  so-called 
surpluses. 

The  consumer  buys  as  cheaply  as 
he  can,  which  is  hardly  ever.  He  pays 
Alaska  prices  for  everything  he  buys. 
No,  they  don’t  do  so  well  pitted 
against  each  other,  the  city  mouse 
and  his  country  cousin.  Their  hard- 
earned  money  seems  to  float  off  into 
space  where  the  space  men  (the 
middlemen)  pile  it  as  high  as  the 
moon. 

The  farmer-consumer  problem  is 


SECOND-PRIZE  LETTER 

“As  far  back  as  I  can  remember, 
the  farmer  has  been  the  butt  of  city 
jokesters.  Perhaps  this  type  of  un¬ 
fairness  has  subsided  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  now  we  have  to  cope  with 
the  sarcastic  unreasonable  approach, 
such  as  Mr.  Tully  uses.  I  want  to 
commend  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
for  its  attempt  to  correct  these  un¬ 
justified  impressions  that  are  beamed 
at  city  people. 

The  American  people  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  better  diet  at  a  lower  cost  per 
hour  worked  by  the  users  who  re¬ 
ceive  it  than  most  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  or  in  any  age.  Yet  the 
farmers  who  produce  most  of  the 
food  actually  received  but  half  the 
per  capita  income  of  that  received 
by  other  people.  The  mere  38  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price  of  food  that 
farmers  are  receiving  does  not  en¬ 
able  them  to  live  and  at  the  same 
time  conserve  their  soil.  They  would 
like  to  keep  it  in  a  productive  state 
for  present  use  and  for  their  de¬ 
scendants  so  that  they  may  continue 
to  produce  plenty  of  good  food  for 
everybody,  including  consumers  and 
their  grandchildren,  too. 

They  know  too  well  that  soil  de¬ 
pletion  and  erosion  have  wrecked 
former  civilizations.  Call  the  roll  of 
the  ancients:  Mesopotamia,  Babylon, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome  and 
others  —  all  depleted  their  topsoils 
and  their  flourishing  civilizations 
perished.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say 
it,  but  with  improved  equipment  we 
have  been  following  the  same  road 
at  an  even  faster  pace.  It  is  time  to 
change  our  course  if  our  fair  land 
is  to  be  saved  for  future  generations. 

Farmers  are  glad  to  know  that 
most  other  people  are  prosperous. 
They  are  in  sympathy  with  other 
people  getting  government  protec¬ 


tion  in  the  forms  of  patent  laws, 
tariff  laws,  fair  trade  laws,  collective 
bargaining  laws,  minimum  wage 
and  numerous  other  protective  laws 
and  subsidies.  At  the  same  time  they 
realize  that,  unless  they  themselves 
are  afforded  some  government  assis¬ 
tance,  not  only  will  they  have  less 
money  to  spend  for  consumers’  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  their  land  will  continue  to 
erode,  thus  joining  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  American  farm 
land  that  have  already  been  ruined 
for  farming. 

Of  recent  years,  our  farm  costs 
have  remained  at  or  near  their  peak 
while  our  selling  prices  have  dropped 
on  an  average  of  about  25  per  cent. 
This  has  happened  to  no  other 
groups;  they  could  not  stand  it. 
Neither  can  farmers. 

Very  few  farmers  become  rich 
from  farming,  but  they  do  ask  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  income  in  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  with  other 
people  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living,- assist  their  children  in  secur¬ 
ing  an  education  and  properly  care 
for  their  soil  so  that  the  American 
people  may  continue  for  generations 
to  enjoy  a  high  grade  food  supply. 

In  our  farm  operations  here,  we 
have  about  600  acres  devoted  to  the 
production  of  fruit  and  grain,  so  I 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
farmers’  cost-price  squeeze.  We 
need  to  tell  our  story.  For  more  than 
15  years  I  have  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee  of  Lake 
County  and  in  that  capacity  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  farmers’  many  problems. 
They  are  real  problems  and  do  not 
merit  slander  and  jokes. 

Right  now  our  farms  are  able  to 
produce  a  relatively  small  surplus. 
But  this  is  only  temporary  unless  we 
take  measures  to  protect  our  topsoil. 
That  is  everybody’s  problem.  It  is 
the  consumer’s  problem  even  more 
than  the  farmer’s.  With  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population,  it  needs  a  solu¬ 
tion  now.  Unless  it  is  soon  solved, 
it  may  be  too  late  and  we  will  all 
suffer.  But  let  us  remember  this  one 
thing:  any  assistance  to  farmers  will 
be  reflected  in  a  better  America,  both 
today  and  in  the  future.” 

H.  L.  Mantle 
Painesville,  Ohio 


THIRD-PRIZE  LETTER 

“There  are  two  basic  reasons  why 
the  consumer  does  not  understand 
the  farmer’s  situation.  The  consum¬ 
er  is  told  of  droughts,  crop  failures 
and  farm  bankruptcies,  but  he  never 
quite  believes  it  all,  for  no  such  fail¬ 
ure  is  ever  reflected  at  his  super¬ 
market.  He  cannot  understand  how 
the  farmer  can  actually  be  in  dire 
straights  at  the  same  time  that  he 
supplies  such  high-priced  profusion 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Minneapolis-IVIoline  opens 

ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


ARTERS 


NEW  HARRISBURG  OFFICE 
TO  HEAD  200  MM  DEALERS 


YOUR 

ON 


“Bettcr-than-ever  service  for  all  MM  customers!” 

That’s  the  promise  of  Minneapolis-Moline’s  new  Atlantic  Division. 
With  a  modern  office  and  warehouse  headquarters  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  branch  office  and  warehouse  at  Canandaigua, 
New  York,  backing  up  more  than  200  Dealers,  MM  expands  to  provide 
full  support  of  that  promise.  Practically  all  of  these  Dealers  have  sold 
and  serviced  MM  farm  machines  for  years;  they  have  the  experience  and 
know-how  it  takes  to  give  you  the  service  you  like. 

Most  important  of  all,  your  neighborhood  MM  Dealer  now  offers 
the  most  advanced  line-up  of  farm  machines  in  MM  history.  The  new 
POWERlined  tractors  with  years-ahead  performance,  the  completely 
new  3-point  tools,  the  onc-and-only  Uni-Farmor  family  of  self-propelled 
machines,  the  famed  Harvestors,  America's  most  popular  Shelters — 
outstanding  machines  like  these  back  up  MM  Idea  Leadership.  They  are 
your  best  bet  to  make  today's  farming  pay  better! 

Get  acquainted  with  your  MM  Dealer.  He  sells  performance! 


DEALER  HAS  IMPORTANT  NEWS 
THESE  OUT-  AHEAD  MACHINES 


YEARS  AHEAD-MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 
MM’s  POWERlined  TRACTORS 


You’ve  never  bossed  so  much  real  power!  These  all-new  tractors  of 
MM’s  POWERlined  series — the  445  Universal  and  Utility  models, 
the  new  335  Utility  — give  you  all  the  advantages  of  new  high- 
compression  power,  Ampli-Torc  Drive  with  10  different  forward 
speeds,  new  3-point  hitch  with  Ampli-Trac  traction  balance,  built-in 
power  steering  and  fuii  hydraulic  control  of  front,  side,  and  rear- 
mounted  machines.  See  these  POWERlined  tractors  at  your  MM 
Dealer’s  now! 


445  UNIVERSAL 


/JOY 


445  UTILITY 


TOMORROW’S  WAY  OF  FARMING 
MM’s  EXCLUSIVE  UNI-FARMOR 

Six  compact  self-propelled  machines  —  one  basic  tractor  to  power 
and  propel  them  all!  That’s  the  MM  Uni-Farmor  —  America’s  one 
new  way  to  cut  farming  costs  and  still  do  a  better  farming  job! 
Actual  cost  figures  show  Uni-Farming  can  save  you  up  to  $1  1,000 
on  your  machinery  investment  and  keep  you  self-propelled  in 
crops  from  hay  to  corn.  Get  the  money-saving  facts  on  the  Uni- 
Farmor  before  you  spend  another  cenf  on  machinery. 


UNI-HARVESTOR  UNI-WINDROWER  UNI-BACOR 


inneapolis-M 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


O  L  1  N  E 


You’re  sure  of 
work  well  done! 

Whether  it’s  part  of  the  day’s  work,  or  the  day’s 
pleasure,  you  drive  in  confidence  when  you  make  a  habit 
of  stopping  at  the  sign  of  the  “Flying  A”. 

There’s  where  you  find  famous  “FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil,  today’s  top  power 
pair.  There’s  where  you  find  everything  fine  for  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor.  Order  VEEDOL,  the  150-hour  tractor 
oil  that  prolongs  tractor  life ...  get  “FLYING  A”  TIRES 
with  their  greater  margin  of  safety,  longer  wear. 

Look  for  the  big  new  red-and-white  sign  that  says 
f  “FLYING  A”  SERVICE.  More  are  going  up  every  day! 


fARMA™ 


“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
"FLYING  A”  TIRES 


veedou  .0-30  motor  oil  flDEUMTER  Oil  lompnnv 

FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  '  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 


of  food.  Obviously,  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  confuses  statistics  with  the 
individual  case,  not  realizing  that, 
while  many  farmers  are  being  forced 
out  in  one  area,  the  size  of  our 
country  guarantees  a  supply  from 
another  area. 

More  importantly,  the  consumer 
deeply  resents  the  farmer’s  asking 
him  to  buy  more  —  and  pay  more 
for  —  food  at  the  same  time  that 
the  farmer  is  asking  for  more  sup¬ 
port  from  the  government.  All  the 
latter  does  is  to  raise  the  consum¬ 
er’s  taxes.  These  two  basic  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  farmer  are  mis¬ 
understandings,  but  they  are  mis¬ 
understandings  that  to  a  large  extent 
the  farmer  himself  has  created. 

Today’s  farmer  feels  he  is  some¬ 
where  between  manager  and  laborer 
but,  when  he  thinks  as  a  farmer  or 
speaks  as  a  farmer,  he  assumes  the 
sole  role  of  management.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  public  recoils  when 
this  small-businessman/farmer  be¬ 
wails  his  low  profits  and  begs  the 
consumer  to  buy  more,  pay  more  and 
support  higher  taxes?  Any  other 
manager-businesman  simply  raises 
his  prices  and  hopes  for  the  best 
with  the  help  of  his  advertising. 

And  there  is  the  key!  The  farmer 
cannot  raise  the  price  of  his  product 
any  more  than  could  the  laborer  of 
50  years  ago,  for  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
duct  is  just  as  perishable  as  the  la¬ 
borer’s.  In  this  way,  the  farmer’s 
economic  relationships  are  not  those 
of  management,  but  those  of  labor. 
As  did  the  laborer,  the  farmer  must 
realize  that  it  is  not  the  consumer 
or  the  government  who  will  help 
him,  but  himself. 

The  method  is  already  in  use,  and 
the  trail  is  blazed  by  the  labor 
unions.  The  labor  union  presses  its 
claim  not  against  the  government 
and  the  consumer,  but  against  the 
manufacturer.  So  must  the  farmer. 
The  distributor  is  the  manufacturer 
for  whom  the  farmer  labors.  It  is 
time  that  farmers  forget  the  pleas 
to  “go  easy”  on  the  distributor  (we 
hear  too  much  about  “where  would 
the  farmer  be  without  him?”),  and 
join  together  in  union  so  that  the 


farmer  can  help  to  set  his  own  sell¬ 
ing  price. 

This  would  end  the  farmer’s  “free¬ 
dom”?  What  freedom  has  he  when 
his  selling  price  is  dictated  by  the 
processor?  It  is  ironic,  but  true,  that 
the  only  way  to  retain  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  own  farms  is  to  act  as 
laborers.  So  let  us  stop  our  contra¬ 
dictory  cries  for  “freedom”  and 
higher  prices,  and  take  our  cause  in 
unison  to  the  distributor  where  it 
belongs.  When  we  do,  we  will  find 
the  consumer  sympathetic  once 
again,  for  this  is  the  very  method 
he  himself  used  to  get  where  he  is 
today.”  Richard  S.  Blake 

Granby,  Conn. 


Reprints  of  these  three  letters  are 
being  sent  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  to  over  300  city  and  town 
newspapers  in  the  Northeast  during 
Farm-City  Week,  November  16-22. 

Here  are  suggestions  included  in 
the  five  “Honorable  Mention”  letters: 

Leo  Ars:  “Only  when  we  farmers 
learn  how  to  stick  together  will  we 
avoid  being  stuck!” 

Helen  R.  Eaton:  “Subsidies  are 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
farmer.  This  nation’s  vast  industrial 
growth  has  benefitted  from  protec¬ 
tive  tariffs — business  subsidies — since 
its  beginning.  A  reasonable  surplus 
of  food  is  as  much  security  as  ade¬ 
quate  armed  forces,  a  metals  stock¬ 
pile  or  plasma  in  a  blood  bank.” 

Charles  C.  Hastings:  “Include  in 
our  elementary  school  classes  some 
basic  facts  of  farm  life,  and  at  the 
high  school  level  a  more  elaborate 
discussion  of  distribution  problems 
and  costs.” 

Anna  A.  Rice:  “Production  pay¬ 
ments  are  one  means  proposed  to 
speed  the  flow  of  cheaper  food  to 
consumers  while  placing  a  floor 
under  declining  farm  income.” 

J.  J.  Sugden:  “Consumer  groups, 
like  labor  unions,  women’s  clubs 
and  other  civic  organizations,  should 
invite  farmers  to  tell  them  about 
producers’  problems.  Farm  groups 
should  invite  consumer  groups  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  consumers’  views.” 


The  Country's  First 
Thonksgiving 

Just  335  years  ago  this  autumn  a 
little  band  of  brave  people  set  apart 
a  special  day  to  render  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  many  blessings 
bestowed  upon  them  as  they  strug¬ 
gled  to  establish  a  republic  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  New  World. 

The  Spring  of  1621  came  with  all 
the  beauty  which  New  England  folks 
have  come  to  associate  with  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  cheerfulness  displaced  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  long  Winter. 

The  supply  of  food  brought  from 
overseas  was  exhausted;  the  first 
harvest  planted  was  still  far  from 
ripe,  and  one  day  the  leader  awoke 
to  the  grim  fact  that  there  remained 
but  one  pint  of  corn  in  all  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  people  were  summoned 
together  by  Governor  Bradford,  and 
the  slender  stock  impartially  divided, 
five  kernels  being  the  share  of  each. 

Several  weeks  passed  before  the 
founders  of  the  nation  again  tasted 
either  corn  or  bread,  being  forced 
to  live  on  shellfish,  benies,  nuts, 
acorns  and  other  edibles  which  the 
wild  afforded.  Anxiously  they  watch¬ 
ed  the  ripening  of  the  crops.  At 
length,  in  due  season,  they  were 
gathered  in.  An  ancient  report  tells 
us:  “The  corn  yielded  well,  and  the 
barley  was  indifferently  good,  but 
the  peas  were  a  failure  owing  to 
drought  and  late  seeding.” 

Yet,  in  face  of  the  near  famine, 
the  settlers  had  thankfulness  in  their 
hearts,  and  set  about  “after  a  special 
manner”,  to  rejoice  together.  Thus 
it  was  that  Thanksgiving,  our  Ameri¬ 
can  festival,  was  founded.  A  day 
was  set  aside  for  fasting  and  prayer. 

At  the  bicentennial  of  the  landing 
in  1820,  a  grand  state  banquet  was 


served  in  Plymouth.  As  each  guest 
took  his  place,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  beside  his  plate  only  five  ker¬ 
nels  of  parched  corn,  touching  re¬ 
minder  of  those  heroic  men  and 
women  who  dared  famine  and  death 
for  their  principles. 

Today  their  figures  stalk  across 
the  pages  of  history  like  giants  and 
saints  —  William  Bradford,  John 
Withrop,  Roger  Williams,  Priscilla 
Mullins,  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  Miles 
Standish.  Well  may  loyal  Americans, 
as  they  are  seated  about  the  bounti¬ 
ful  Thanksgiving  dinner  table,  re¬ 
member  the  little  gathering  on  that 
first  Thanksgiving  Day.  Because  of 
them,  we  are  here.  Earle  W.  Gage 
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ONE  TUBE  OF  T ARGOT* 

#  MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

with  each  five  purchased 


Right  now  your  dealer  is  making  a  special  offer  that  will 
help  you  blast  mastitis-and  save  you  money  at  the  same 
time! 

He  will  give  you  one  free  tube  of  T ARGOT  with  each 
five  tubes  you  purchase. 

This  offer  is  limited  so  get  your  supply  of  TARGOT 
today  to  have  on  hand  for  immediate  use  when  your  strip 
cup  says  “Mastitis." 

Most  mastitis  “flare-ups"  occur  from  now  on  when 
cows  are  freshening  and  are  back  in  the  stanchions  for 
the  winter  months. 

Many  good  dairymen  who  have  one  or  two  cows  with 
a  tendency  toward  mastitis  infuse  each  quarter  with 
TARGOT  while  the  cow  is  dry  as  a  valuable  precaution. 


This  special  FREE  TARGOT  offer  is  being  featured 
your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer  right  now 
it  yours  today. 


TARGOT  contains  4  powerful  antibiotics  to 
fight  mastitis-causing  organisms  —  wonder¬ 
working  AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline, 
Penicillin,  Neomycin  and  Dihydrostreptomycin. 

TARGOT  is  stronger  —  but  gentle. 

TARGOT  helps  save  udder  tissue  and  gets  the, 
cow  back  on  the  milking  line  faster. 


Get  yours  and  save  while  this  limited  offer  is  in  effect! 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION  |  AMERICAN  CYANAMiD  COMPANY  |  30  rockefeller  plaza,  newvork  20.  N.J&. 
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Every  dollar  you  soend  intelli¬ 
gently  on  HUDSON  Lektrik-Air® 
Ventilation  in  your  barns,  chicken 
houses  and  hog  houses  can  give 
you  ten  in  increased  income  and 
lowered  cost  of  building  upkeep! 

That’s  because  this  proven 
electric  ventilation  system  drives 
unwanted  moisture  and  fumes 
out  of  farm  buildings  and  brings 
in  fresh,  dry,  invigorating  air. 
Livestock  thrive,  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  live  happily  longer! 
Buildings  are  saved  from  rot; 
metal  equipment  is  less  likely  to 
rust.  Y our  replacement  costs  are 
cut  way  down! 

Get  all  the  interesting  facts  on 
Hudson  Ventilation  systems 
from  your  nearby  HUDSON 
Barn  Equipment  Dealer,  or  write 
Dept.  116, 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  III. 


EXPELLED 
HERE  IN 
SUMMER 


HERE  IN 
WINTER 


1956  H.  D.  H.  MFQ,  CO, 


SION  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 


Stalls,  Stanchions 


Arch  Stalls 


BARN  oad  Vf NTIIAT10K  ECUIPMCNT 
ROUtIRY  nod  lIYt  STOCK  [Ol'IPMINT 
SPRAYERS  ond  OUSTERS 


Water  Bowls 


Milking  Stalls 


ALSO:  FEED  TRUCKS  •  LITTER  CARRIERS  •  PENS  •  WASH  TANKS  •  BARN  CLEANER 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne*  )-r  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

'Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


— a  r*  -f-  ~r\T»T»  io-ooo  gallons 

JL  _LT%I  _L  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfect 
condition,  packed  In  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


SELF  FEEDERS  for  Cattle.  WINSTON  PURCHAS¬ 
ING  AGENCY,  INC,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Siiage  Gaps 

Close-out  sale  on  B.  F.  Goodrich  Silage  Caps. 
10  ft.,  $25.00;  12  ft.,  $30.00;  14  ft.,  $36.00; 

10  ft.,  $25.00;  12  ft.,  $30.00;  14  ft.,  $36.00;  16 
ft.,  $43.00;  18  ft.,  $48.00.  While  they  last.  F.O.B. 
MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Keep  Your  Heater 

Working  UkejNew! 

Get  more  heat  from  fuei 
. . .  prevent  soot  fires ! 

Now  you  can  automatically  "tune  up"  your 
stove  to  work  like  new!  Just  add  Chimney 
Sweep  to  your  fuel.  It  destroys  soot  that 
clogs  up  your  heater — helps  keep  it  from 
forming  in  firebox,  stovepipe,  chimney  to 
avoid  soot  fire  hazards.  Fuel  lines  stay 
clear,  burner  stays  cleaner 
for  better  burning.  You  get 
more  uniform  heat  for 
greater  comfort.  Buy  Chim¬ 
ney  Sweep  now. 

for  oil  or  kerosene  pt.  $1.39 
for  coal  or  wood  1  lb.  $  .59 

CHIMNEY  SWEEP 


?00 


Civil  Defense  on  the  Farm 


From  1945  until  1952,  the  threat 
of  an  enemy  attack  with  atomic 
weapons  on  our  cities,  industrial 
centers  and  air  bases  held  little  real 
peril  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
Given  enough  distance  from  poten¬ 
tial  target  areas,  our  rural  citizens 
still  could  feel  reasonably  safe  from 
any  direct  effects  of  such  disaster. 
But  in  1952  the  first  hydrogen  bomb 
was  tested  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  any  remaining  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  'farmer  and  the  city  dwell¬ 
er  shiveled  to  zero.  From  that"mo- 
ment  on,  any  enemy  attack  on  our 
cities  and  other  important  targets 
would  strike  the  farmer  with  per¬ 
haps  a  different,  but  equal  impact. 

We  learned  quickly  that  the  H- 
bomb  with  explosive  power  equal  to 
20  million  tons  of  TNT  could  wipe 
out  everything  within  a  five-mile 
radius  of  the  target  point.  And,  we 
also  confirmed  another  H-bomb 
menace  —  radioactive  fallout.  When 
an  H-bomb  explodes,  its  blast  pulver¬ 
izes  large  quantities  of  earth  and 
sucks  the  tiny  particles  up  into  its 
cloud.  Here  this  dust  becomes  con¬ 
taminated  with  deadly  radioactivity 
produced  by  the  bomb  and  is  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  atmosphere  by 
winds.  It  gradually  falls  back  to 
earth,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  point  of  explosion,  poison¬ 
ing  everything  it  touches — humans, 
cattle,  crops  and  even  clothing  and 
tools.  If  heavy  enough  in  a  given 
area,  the  result  would  be  illness  or 
death. 

Farmers  must  be  prepared  to  com¬ 
bat  this  fallout,  not  only  for  self¬ 
protection,  but  to  safeguard  the 
nation’s  food  supply  from  contamin¬ 
ation.  Also,  farm  production  must  be 
maintained,  even  after  an  attack,  if 
it  should  ever  come.  But,  if  our  big 
cities  are  knocked  out  or  crippled, 
and  most — if  not  all — of  our  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  either  in  military 
or  industrial  use,  where  would  the 
farmer  market  his  produce?  How 
would  he  get  it  to  market?  And  even 
more  important,  where  will  produce 
be  processed  into  edible  food?  We 
must  estimate  that  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  our  regular  processing  facili¬ 
ties  would  be  destroyed. 

There  is  a  further  challenge  to  the 
farmer.  Since  the  H-bomb  makes 
shelter  in  a  target  zone  almost  im¬ 
possible,  we  must,  if  given  enough 
warning,  almost  totally  evacuate  our 
cities  and  industrial  centers.  With 
the  deadly  effects  of  fallout  to  be 
considered,  the  mere  movement  of 


these  populations  a  relatively  few 
miles  from  the  target  areas  may  not 
be  enough.  Where  will  these  millions 
of  people  go  for  safety?  If  we  move 
these  people  out,  they  probably 
would  have  to  be  billeted  in  every 
farm  and  home,  every  industrial 
building,  every  store,  every  school 
and  church  for  miles  around  these 
centers  of  population.  Farmers  would 
have  to  share  their  homes  with  total 
strangers  if  this  nation  is  to  sur¬ 
vive  an  attack. 

Above  all,  we  must  be  able  to  re¬ 
store  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
productive  capacity  after  any  major 
disaster.  And  despite  our  technolo¬ 
gical  advancements,  our  people  still 
are  the  backbone  of  our  production. 

How  can  the  farmer  solve  these 
problems? 

Civil  Defense  is  insurance  for  the 
nation,  a  means  of  assuring  national 
survival.  Through  it  we  are  trying 
to  answer  the  farmers’  questions  in 
a  sensible,  calculated  manner.  It  is 
not  a  task  which  can  be  accomplished 
overnight.  Much  of  its  success  de¬ 
pends  on  the  individual  farmer  be¬ 
cause  through  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Civil  Defense  he 
holds  the  key  to  a  sound  Rural  Civil 
Defense  Program. 

To  assist  the  Federal  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Administration  in  this  task,  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Rural 
Civil  Defense  was  established  last 
December.  This  council  is  composed 
of  agricultural  experts  and  public 
members  who  have  long  been  active 
in  organizing  rural  Civil  Defense.  It 
is  now  considering  five  major  points, 
among  others.  They  are:  1 — A  real¬ 
istic  assessment  of  probable  threats, 
including  radioactive  fallout  to  farm 
areas;  2 — Continuity  of  agricultural 
production  during  and  after  attack; 
3 — Continuity  of  ability  to  deliver 
produce  in  edible  form  to  points  of 
need;  4 — Necessity  for  rural  areas  to 
receive  large  numbers  of  evacuees 
from  cities;  and  5 — Requirements 
for  furnishing  some  elements  for 
rescue  and  rehabilitation  of  attacked 
areas. 

It  is  a  major  undertaking,  but  it 
is  not  insurmountable.  Perhaps  many 
farmers  will  not  like  Civil  Defense 
as  it  exists.  Perhaps  many  can  offer 
suggestions  for  improvement.  That  is 
exactly  why  we  ask  all  farmers  to 
learn  about  Civil  Defense,  for  from 
their  experiences  with  it,  we  can 
build  a  Rural  Civil  Defense  which 
will  assure  the  utmost  possible  pro¬ 
tection.  William  Shaffer 


Active  Rural  Church 
Group 

The  historic  South  Granville, 
N.  Y.,  Congregational  Church,  serv¬ 
ing  a  farm  community,  and  whose 
borders  reach  into  the  Hebron  Hills, 
Hartford  Road  and  Lee  District,  is 
strengthening  its  membership  roll 
and  developing  good  fellowship  and 
a  fine  community  spirit  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  area  through  monthly  family 
gatherings  and  a  pot  luck  supper. 
Recently,  over  80  families  met  at 
Grand  View  Farm  and  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Douglass, 
Professor  Ruth  Douglass,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waldo  Haldeman.  Charles 
Haldeman  prepared  and  served  de¬ 
licious  lemonade.  After  a  bountiful 
supper  the  Estey  organ  was  brought 
out  and  Professor  Douglass  led  the 
group  in  a  rousing  hymn  sing. 

A  month  later,  90  families  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Kruger-Meyer  homestead 
on  Hartford  Road  for  a  sumptuous 
repast  and  an  evening  of  good  fel¬ 
lowship.  The  Rev.  J.  Duke  King, 
pastor  of  the  church,  was  there  to 
greet  his  parishioners  which  include 
a  large  youth  group.  Mr.  Truman 
Temple  told  us  of  the  early  history 
of  South  Granville.  Friends  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  huge  outdoor  fire¬ 


place  and  chatted  pleasantly,  dis¬ 
cussing  church  activities  for  the 
coming  season.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  community  singing,  led  by 
Roy  Meyer. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  is  a 
fine  method  for  building  up  and 
creating  an  interest  in  rural 
churches.  John  Wesley  Hughes 
Chairman,  Community  Projects, 
Mettowee  Grange  No.  806, 
Granville,  N.  Y. 


“ Grows  the  tallest  corn  in  the 
country 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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W  alter  G.  Coons  enjoys  a  smooth-tasting  Viceroy  as  he  looks  over  his  prize-winning  turkey  flock. 


WALTER  G.  COONS  DISCOVERS  WHY 


Viceroys  arc  Smoother 


Mr.  Walter  G.  Coons  has  6,000  reasons  to  keep  an  Mr.  Coons  also  uses  this  eye  for  quality  in  choosing 
eye  on  quality.  On  his  Turkey  Farm  at  Glovers-  a  cigarette  .  .  .  which  is  why  he  picked  VICEROY, 
ville,  N.  Y.,  he  raises  6,000  meat  and  breeder  turkeys  the  only  cigarette  with  20,000  filters  for  the  smooth- 
of  his  own  quality  breed.  And  like  so  many  farmers,  est  taste  in  smoking! 


10,000 


DO'/f'P 
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cfflOO 


HOW  MANY  FILTERS  IN  THE 
CIGARETTE  YOU  CHOOSE? 

Remember — the  more  filters  the 
smoother  the  taste!  Only  Viceroy 
has  20,000  filters — twice  as 
many  filters  as  the  other  two 
largest-selling  filter  brands . . .  for 
the  smoothest  taste  in  smoking! 


Viceroy 


Brand  C 


Viceroy 

filter  °7ip 

CIGARETTES 


elusive  Viceroy  filter  is  made  from  pure  cellulose— soft,  snow-white,  natural. 


KING-SIZE 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


For  What  We  Have  —  Thanks 

OURS  is  a  highly  competitive  age,  and  agri¬ 
culture  has  not  escaped  its  tensions  and 
anxieties.  Mechanization  of  farms  and  in¬ 
creased  complications  of  their  management 
have  thrust  the  farmer  into  the  midst  of 
urgency.  Modern  farming  requires  that  a  man’s 
whole  attention  be  given  to  the  work  of  the 
day,  that  his  mind  be  ready  for  emergencies 
of  the  moment.  Decisions  must  be  quick,  and 
they  must  be  correct.  The  modern  world 
mitigates  against  any  quiet  life  of  the  farm,  as 
other  generations  are  said  by  some  to  have 
known  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been 
an  age  of  so  many  and  such  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  methods  and  products  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Very  few  of  us  can  remember  the 
long  tedious  hours  of  cradling;  machinery  has 
regulated  this  arduous  labor  into  the  past 
along  with  other  severe  hand  labor.  Research 
has  provided  us  with  seed  and  methods  that 
increase  our  yields  to  a  degree  that  would 
have  been  unbelievable  to  generations  before 
ours. 

Thus,  while  the  farmer  has  lost  some  of  his 
quiet  but  rugged  individualism,  he  has,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  become  a  "businessman.  But 
he  is  more  than  lhat,  too.  He  is  a  husbandman. 
His  work  is  to  husband  the  soil,  to  care  for 
and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  products 
thereof.  Here,  in  the  ultimate,  he  still  labors 
in  the  most  fundamental  area  of  human  life. 
He  works  the  very  substance  of  earth.  "Despite 
all  modern  advances,  he  is  still  completely  in 
the  hand  of  Nature;  for  him,  it  Is  still  “God 
that  giveth  the  increase.”  His  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  in  many"  respects,  a  way  of  life. 

Thanksgiving  is  a  good  time  for  a  man  to 
ask  himself  some  basic  questions.  For  what 
has  he  really  been  working  through  the  year? 
Why  did  he  choose  this  way  of  life?  Is  there 
any  one  thing  in  this  world  that  he  has  not, 
for  which  he  would  give  everything  thaf  he 
has?  If  he  answers  these  questions  honestly, 
he  will  admit  to  himself  that  there  are  some 
things  he  has  which  he  would  not  give  up  for 
anything — or  everything — else  in  the  world. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  that  which  we  have 
to  cherish. 


Viewed  from  the  Tractor  Seat 

ACCORDING  to  the  most  recent  agricultural 
census,  in  New  York  State  there  are  124,- 
000  wheel  tractors,  in  Pennsylvania  132,000, 
in  New  Jersey  24,000  and  in  New  England 
60,000 — more  than  a  third  of  a  million  wheel 
tractors  on  northeast  farms.  In  addition,  there 
are  some  15,000  crawlers.  Most  certainly  they 
develop  a  lot  of  power  and  do  a  lot  of  work. 

But  farm  tractors  are  not  inexpensive  either 
to  own  or  to  operate.  The  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  reports  that  in  light  use 
a  three-plow  model  costs  almost  $1.50  per 
hour.  To  be  sure,  the  cost  per  hour  of  use 
goes  down  with  more  intense  employment — 
in  “heavy”  use,  i.  e.,  over  700  hours  per  year, 
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it  declines  to  a  little  under  $1.00,  but  it  is  still 
of  great  importance  to  the  annual  total  of  farm 
expenses.  With  the  steel  price  increase,  it  will 
be  somewhat  greater;  sooner  or  later,  tractor 
prices  must  also  rise. 

Over  the  last  half  century,  the  self-starter 
was  almost  as  big  an  advance  in  tractors  as 
was  their  shoeing  with  rubber  tires.  Utilization 
of  Diesel  engines  was  a  major  move,  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  useful  horse-drawn  implements  for 
tractor  use  was  a  notable  achievement.  Design 
of  both  implements  and  tractors  for  quick 
hitching  has  been  of  recent  constructive  value. 
Conversion  of  mechanical  to  hydraulic  power 
was  extremely  useful,  and  the  pulley  and 
power  take-off  gave  turning  as  well  as  drawing 
power.  Power  take-offs  operating  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  drive  transmission  are  important  new 
features.  Modern  instrument  panels  indicate 
rpm’s  and  they  record  tractor  hours.  The  farm 
Iractor  has  been  constantly  improved  with 
time.  For  out-of-pocket  and  ownership  costs, 
a  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  get  nothing  less 
than  finest  performance  out  of  it. 

Farmers  ought  also  to  be  able  to  expect  that 
tractor  manufacturers  will  be  both  progressive 
and  practical  in  what  they  offer  for  future 
sale.  For  his  tractors  of  the  future  a  farmer 
should  get  increased  operating  comfort.  Ac¬ 
tually,  manufacturers  do  seem  to  have  in  mind 
less  vibration  and  noise.  Spring-tension  and 
hydraulically  suspended  seats  are  being  im¬ 
proved,  and  sound-muffling  systems  are  get¬ 
ting  increased  attention.  Some  new  tractor 
models  have  muffler  and  exhaust  stacks  ex¬ 
tended  back  underneath.  Another  has  an  air- 
conditioned  plastic  cab  for  year-round  comfort. 
Radios,  cigar  lighters,  mirrors  and  lights  of 
many  kinds  are  making  their  appearance.  At¬ 
tractive  new  color  schemes  please  the  eye. 

In  the  future  may  come  more  of  the  power 
steering  that  is  particularly  helpful  for  front- 
end  loaders.  There  may  be  additional  develop¬ 
ment  in  automatic  transmissions  for  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  Further  incorporation  of  electric  genera¬ 
tors  seems  almost  a  certainty,  and  lower  horse¬ 
power — with  reduced  fuel  consumption — may 
also  come.  Manufacturers  will  probably  be 
making  more  liquid  propane  models  for  sale 
in  low-cost  LP  regions.  More  permanently 
sealed  and  lubricated  bearings  will  be  in  future 
models;  other  bearings  will  require  less  atten¬ 
tion.  Centralized  and  automatic  lubrication 
systems  for  tractors  may  not  be  far  off. 

Tractors  designed  specifically  for  particular 
farm  jobs  are  foreseeable.  The  machine  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  cultivation  of  vegetable 
iow  crops  is  a  present  example.  These  could 
become  either  complementary  to  or  competi¬ 
tive  with  one-job  tractorless  machines  like  self- 
propelled  balers,  forage  harvesters  and  com¬ 
bines.  On  the  other  hand,  fashion  could  come 
to  those  special  mobile  power  units,  which  are 
really  not  tractors  at  all,  for  integration  with 
most  machines  a  farmer  wants  to  operate. 

The  tractor  of  1966  might  not  be  recogniz¬ 
able  as  a  tractor  today,  ft  may  become  a  quite 
different  machine.  Nevertheless,  for  all  the 
engineering  and  safety  advances  it  may  have, 
farmers  in  the  Northeast,  who  today  own  355,- 
000  tractors  hope  it  will  have  plenty  of  practi¬ 
cality.  The  handy  step  installed  in  front  of  the 
left  axle  on  one  new  tractor  is  the  kind  of 
simple  feature  that  is  helpful  to  busy  farmers. 
While  fanciness  may  be  appropriate  for  cer- 
lain  tractor  models — some  farmers  may  defi¬ 
nitely  want  it,  it  Is  low-cost,  convenient  and 
efficient  operation  that  will  remain  in  highest 
demand  and  of  greatest  value. 


Cattle  Feeding  Situation 

THE  continuing  drought  throughout  most 
areas  in  the*Midwest  and  Southwest  has 
resulted  in  one  of  the  earliest  and  heaviest 
runs  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  ever  experi¬ 
enced  on  most  cattle  markets.  Fall  pasture 
has  been  practically  non-existent  and,  com¬ 
bined  with  water  scarcity,  the  grazing  situation 
has  resulted  in  many  forced  sales  of  cattle. 

This  liquidation  has  resulted  in  a  potentially 
favorable  cattle  fattening  operation  for  those 
farmers  with  sufficient  grain  and  roughage  to 
finish  their  purchases  properly  and  econo¬ 
mically.  The  earlier  heavy  run  of  slaughter 
cattle  —  for  the  first  nine  months  this  year  it 


was  five  per  cent  greater  than  last — has  been 
encouraging,  too.  It  indicates  a  strong  and 
steady  demand  for  beef;  the  market  was  cer¬ 
tainly  never  broken  by  the  recent  heavy  supply 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  stayed  up  com¬ 
paratively  well.  Moreover,  there  are  fewer 
cattle  left  to  fatten  on  grass  this  Fall  and 
Winter.  At  the  Kansas  City  market  during  the 
latter  part  of  October,  good  stocker  and  feeder 
steers  weighing  500  to  800  pounds  per  head 
sold  for  an  average  of  $17  per  hundredweight, 
while  comparable  grades  of  slaughter  steers 
brought  around  $20.  Choice  grades  showed  an 
even  greater  margin  of  about  $4.00  a  hundred¬ 
weight. 

These  conditions  have  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  purchases  of  feeder  cattle  in  some 
areas  of  the  Corn  Belt.  Although,  as  yet,  they 
amount  to  only  about  one  per  cent,  even 
this  is  significant,  and  it  will  probably  in¬ 
crease.  The  light  weights  are  being  favored 
and,  as  a  result,  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
increased  purchases  will  not  be  marketed  as 
finished  beef  until  late  Winter  or  early  Spring. 
Therefore,  pushing  eastern  feeder  cattle  along 
for  an  early  finish  to  good  or  choice  condition 
for  marketing  late  this  year  or  early  next 
would  be  well  worthwhile.  If  the  cattle  are 
given  a  good  quick  finish— all  the  grain  they 
will  handle,  they  should  make  money. 


To  Vitalize  Farm -City  Week 

THIS  year,  Farm-City  Week  is  being  ob¬ 
served  from  November  16  to  22.  Although 
it  is  only  two  years  old,  the  support  given  last 
year  to  Farm-City  Week  both  by  farmer  and 
consumer  groups  was  so  wholehearted  that  its 
success  this  year  is  already  a  certainty. 

We  believe  that  the  purpose  behind  Farm- 
City  Week  is  excellent  and  that  its  full  attain¬ 
ment  is  worth  some  of  everybody’s  time.  The 
important  consideration  is  that  the  program 
receive  more  than  lip  service. 

To  that  end — for  the  betterment  of  producer- 
consumer  relations,  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
sponsored  a  contest  for  the  three  best  letters 
explaining  the  farmer’s  side  of  the  problem. 
The  response  was  most  encouraging  and  the 
three-prize  winning  letters  appear  on  pages 
696  and  698.  We  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
everyone  who  sent  in  a  letter  and  to  congratu¬ 
late  all  the  winners.  Their  letters  were  respon¬ 
sive,  thoughtful  and  constructive — a  fitting, 
positive  contribution  to  Farm-City  Week. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story.  Reprints  of  the 
three  top  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  editors 
of  some  300  city  and  town  newspapers  here  in 
the  Northeast.  “We  hope  that  some  will  find 
space  to  publish  these  letters  and  that  most 
of  them  will  make  editorial  comment.  Only 
thus  can  the  idea  behind  Farm-City  Week  be 
vitalized  into  the  living  force  it  must  become 
if  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  producer  and 
consumer  are  to  be  recognized  and  fulfilled. 


President  Eisenhower  Reelected 

THE  mandate  given  to  President  Eisenhower 
at  the  polls  last  week  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  in  our  nation’s  history.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  received  a  much  greater  majority  of  the 
votes  than  he  did  four  years  ago  over  his 
same  opponent,  JVIr.  Stevenson. 

The  vote  was  evidence  of  the  people’s  tre¬ 
mendous  confidence  in  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  per¬ 
formance  during  the  past  four  years  and  of 
their  belief  in  his  ability  to  perform  with  equal 
vigor  throughout  his  second  term. 

There  was  evidence,  too,  that  the  winner  was 
the  man,  not  Ihe  party.  The  solid  South  was 
cracked  open  a  little  wider  and  the  President 
certainly  received  a  good  share  of  labor’s  votes. 
Only  in  the  farm  areas  was  disapproval  ex¬ 
pressed  of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  program.  Al¬ 
though  the  revolt  was  not  as  definitive  as  was 
foreseen,  it  was  nevertheless  clear  that  his 
smaller  margins  of  victory  in  several  midwest 
States,  together  with  the  election  of  many 
candidates  in  the  opposition  party  to  guber¬ 
natorial  and  congressional  posts,  means  that 
farmers  have  not  been  satisfied  and  insist  upon 
a  revision  of  the  administration’s  farm  policy. 


“The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis¬ 
dom.”  —  Psa.  111:10. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Here  !  New  Task- Force  57 

Chevrolet  Trucks 

FIRST  with  the  MOST  modern  features 


There’s  bold  new  styling — rugged  good  looks 
to  match  Chevy’s  remarkable  stamina  and 
dependability.  There’s  new  fleet-action  power 
in  Chevy’s  outstanding  engine  line-up  of 
modern  short-stroke  V8’s  and  economy- 
leader  6’s!  And  you  get  a  cabful  of  modern 
conveniences— concealed  Safety  Steps,  High- 
Level  ventilation,  locking  dispatch  box  and 
new  deep  hub  steering  wheel  are  all  standard. 
Important  Pickup  model  features  include  a 
grain-tight  tailgate  and  flat-ledge  side  panels. 
Get  the  full  story  from  your  Chevy  dealer. 
.  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


They’re  out  to  save  you  hours  and  dollars  on  any 
farm  hauling  job.. .  and  they’ve  got  big  new  power  plus 
the  modern  features  that  make  it  a  sure  thing!  They  put  you 
way  ahead  with  time-  and  work-saving  advantages 
you  won’t  find  in  any  other  truck  today ! 


Alcan  Highway  Test  Run  Proves  Chevrolet  Truck  Ruggedness l 


In  an  AAA-certified  endurance 
run,  6  new  Task-Force  trucks 
roared  up  the  1,520-mile  Alcan 
Highway  (normally  a  72-hour  run) 
in  less  than  45  hours!  Engines  and 
chassis  were  severely  tested  on 
towering  grades  and  through  an 
obstacle  course  of  mud  and  pound¬ 
ing  gravel — and  they  came  through 
like  the  champs  they  are,  proving 
their  greatness  on  one  of  the 
world’s  most  challenging  roads! 


Northeast  Winners  at  National 
and  International  Dairy  Shows  .  . 

J  U  herd  in  the  nine  northeast  States.  Topsfield,  Mass.  —  heifer  calf;  Ralph 

Northeast  dairy  cattle  exhibitors  who  was 


exhibitors  who  had  animals  in  the  In  the  Ayrshire  classes  at  the 
top  10  were-  Robert  Hirsch,  Adams-  International  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago, 
dale  Mass  *  and  W.  A.  Simpson,  Lyn-  the  following  northeast  exhibits  took 
donville  Vt  The  New  England  herd  first-place  awards:  Strathglass  Farm, 
placed  fifth  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  —  jr.  yearling 

No  Holsteins  were  shown  from  and  jr.  champion  bull;  Meredith  Farm, 


made  fine  showings  at  both  the 
National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago  last 
month.  A  few  grand  champions,  some 
best  State  herds,  and  four  premier 
breeders  were  from  the  Northeast. 


sr.  get.,  and  produce  of  dam.  Lee’s 
Hill  was  premier  Brown  Swiss  breed¬ 
er  and  exhibitor;  HyCrest  Farm, 
Leominster,  Mass.,  had  the  top  hei¬ 
fer  calf.  These  exhibitors  also  had 
more  animals  in  various  classes, 
other  owners  with  animals  in  the 


KrSeToU^wasTn  ^presslve  top  10 

credit  for  the  dairy  stock  of  the  e„-  Farrn^  g™.* 

taxational  Guernsey  Show  at  Sally  Allen  Farms^A then's  vf 
Waterloo,  these  exhibitors  took  first  Sleepy  Valley  Farms  Athens,  Vt 
awards:  Woodacres  Farm  (Atherton  New  Jersey  had  the  second  pest 
W.  Hobler),  Princeton,  N.  J.  —  bull  Brown  Swiss  state  heid,  New  nto- 
caif  and  premier  breeder;  Raymond  land’s  was  third. 

Goeringer  and  H.  Sherman,  Lake  In  Milking  Shorthorns,  Mystery 


Dallas,  Pa.  —  sr.  yearling  and  jr. 
champion  bull;  Greystone  Farm  (L. 

S.  Riford)  Auburn,  N.  Y.  —  two-year- 
old  bull;  James  D.  Berry,  Jr.,  Titus¬ 
ville,  Pa. —  the  aged,  sr.  and  grand 
champion  Guernsey  bull;  4-H’er  Earl 
Outhouse,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  —  hei¬ 
fer  calf,  also  first  in  the  National 
Junior  Guernsey  Show;  Henry  Chris- 
tal,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  —  four- 
year-olcl  cow  who  was  reserve 
grand  champion  and  best  uddered 
cow,  and  aged  cow;  Alvin  R.  and 
Alvin  C.  Bush,  Muncy,  Pa.  —  best 
three  Guernsey  females,  get  of  sire, 
and  production  get  of  sire.  Lloyd 
Wescott,  Clinton,  N.  J.,  had  second- 
place  sr.  yearlingyheifer  who  was  re¬ 
serve  jr.  champion  female.  Other 
northeast  Guernsey  owners  with  ani¬ 
mals  among  the  top  10  in  various 
classes  were:  Gordon  Begent,  Jr.,  So. 
Lansing,  N.  Y.;  Belle  Terre  Farms, 
Freehold,  N.  J.;  Linda  Lodge,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Springs,  Pa.,  whose  sixth- 
place  open-class  jr.  yeavling  was 
second* in  the  junior  Guernsey  show; 
Lauretta  Woodams,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
whose  heifer  placed  right  behind 
Miss  Lodge’s;  Jacob  Tanis,  Augusta, 
N.  J.;  and  Nettie  Sweet,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.  —  her  second-place  open-class 
three-year-old*  cow  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female  in  the  entire  junior 
Guernsey  show.  New  York  State  had 
the  champion  herd;  Pennsylvania’s 
was  third  and  New  Jersey’s  fourth. 
Other  highly  placed  animals  from  the 
Northeast  in  the  junior  show  were 
shown  by:  John  Tanis,  Jr.,  Branch- 
ville,  N.  J.;  Charles  Young,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.;  Reba  Bushong,  Columbia,  Pa.; 
and  Judith  DeHart,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
In  the  state  herd*  junior  competition 
Maryland  was  first,  New  York 
second,  and  Pennsylvania  seventh 
The  only  national  junior  showing  at 
Waterloo  was  Guernseys.  W.  K.  Hep¬ 
burn,  Dalton,  Pa.,  judged  all  the 
Guernseys. 

In  Ayrshires,  these  owners  had 
first  place  animals:  Strathglass  Farm, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  —  jr.  yearling 
bull,  jr.  get  of  sire,  and  three-year- 
old  cow;  Ralph  D.  Cooley,  Ghent, 
N.  Y.  —  aged,  sr.  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire  female.  Other  north¬ 
east  exhibitors  with  animals  in  the  top 
10  of  various  classes  were:  Meredith 
Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.;  James  F. 
Dimond,  Ft.  Covington,  N.  Y.; 
William  Carney  and  Clarence  Nich- 
olls,  Dansville  and  Nedrow,  N.  Y.; 
and  Sunny  Acres  Farm,  George¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  New  York  State  showed 
the  champion  Ayrshire  herd.  Hilton 
Boynton,  Durham,  N.  H.,  judged  the 
Ayrshire  show. 

Harmony  Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
was  the  only  northeast  Jersey  herd 
represented,  and  it  had  these  first- 
place  animals:  four-year-old  cow, 
aged  cow  who  was  sr.  and  gr.  cham¬ 
pion  female  and  best  uddered  cow. 
In  addition,  Harmony  showed  ani¬ 
mals  to  placings  within  the  top  10 
in  many  other  classes;  it  was  premier 
Jersey  breeder  and  exhibitor. 

In  Brown  Swiss,  these  northeast 
exhibitors  had  first-place  animals: 
Paul  Bennetch,  Plainsboro,  N.  J.  — 
two-year-old  and  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull;  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New 
Vernon,  N.  J.  —  best  uddered  cow, 
sr.  yearling  heifer,  two-year-old  cow 
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Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.,  had  the  cham¬ 
pion  aged  cow  who  was  also  grand 
champion  female.  Other  northeast 


This  was  N.  Y.  State’s  4-H  dairy  cattle  judging  team  that  competed  success¬ 
fully  at  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in  Iowa. 
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Scientific  Feeding 


Red  #  Rose  research  and  development  means . . . 
More  Production -More  Profit  from  Every  Farm  Animal 


The  day  when  a  farmer  will  sit  behind  a  desk  and  issue 
orders  probably  will  never  come.  But  even  now,  success  in 
farming  requires  sound  business  methods  and  constant 
efforts  toward  higher  production  and  farming  efficiency. 
Farming  today  still  requires  calloused  hands  and  human 
muscle,  but  the  growing  automation  of  machinery  like  silo 
unloaders,  automatic  feeders  and  waterers,  bulk  tanks  and 
even  air  conditioning,  is  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  farmer  as  an  executive  and  less  as  a  laborer. 

Within  ten  years,  the  experts  say,  the  farm  labor  force 
will  shrink  another  17%  and  the  hours  worked  in  farming 
will  be  cut  almost  10%.  At  the  same  time,  America’s  de¬ 
mands  for  food  and  farm  products  will  continue  to  increase. 
With  less  farming  area,  fewer  farms  and  fewer  farm  work¬ 


ers,  mpre  efficient,  more  scientific  farming  is  the  only  answer. 

John  W.  Eshelman  and  Sons  has  played  an  important 
part  in  helping  America’s  farmers  produce  more  and  earn 
more  through  scientific  feeds  and  better  feeding  methods. 
Since  the  early  days  of  this  company  in  1842,  on  through 
the  Golden  Age  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  today’s  Scien¬ 
tific  Age  of  Agriculture,  Eshelman  has  been  a  leader  with 
constantly  improved  Red  Rose  feeds. 

Continuing  research  in  the  Red  Rose  Laboratories;  ex¬ 
perimental  feeding  studies  in  the  Red  Rose  Research  Cen 
ter,  and  practical  feed  testing  at  the  famous  Red  Rose 
Experimental  Farms  are  just  a  part  of  the  Red  Rose  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  America’s  farmers.  Every  new  developmen 
of  the  agricultural  scientists  in  the  nation’s  great  pharma- 
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D.  Cooley,  Ghent,  N.  Y.  —  aged  cow 
and  grand  champion  female.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  James  F.  Dimond,  Ft.  Coving¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.;  William  Carney  and 
Clarence  Nicholls,  Dansville  and 
Nedrow,  N.  Y.;  Waite’s  Farm,  E. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Sunny  Acres  Farms, 


Georgetown,  N.  Y.;  and  Gary  Nich¬ 
olls,  Nedrow,  N.  Y.  had  animals  or 
groups  among  the  top  10  in  several 
classes.  New  York  State  had  the 
fourth  best  herd. 

The  Northeast  again  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  showing  in  Guernseys  with 


these  owners  taking  top  awards: 
Begeacres  Farm  (Gordon  Begent, 
Jr.),  So.  Lansing,  N.  Y.  —  bull  calf; 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  — 
jr.  yearling  bull  —  McDonald  was  al¬ 
so  premier  Gurensey  breeder;  Ray¬ 
mond  Goeringer,  Dallas,  Pa.  — 
sr.  yearling  and  jr.  champion  bull; 
Greystone  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  — 
two-year-old  bull;  James  D.  Berry, 
Jr.,  Titusville,  Pa.  —  aged  and  sr. 
and  gr.  champion  bull;  F.  W.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  Bridgewater,  Conn.  —  heifer 
calf;  Henry  Christal,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y.  —  four-year-old  and 
best  -uddered  cow;  Alvin  R.  and 
Alvin  C.  Bush,  Muncy,  Pa.  —  aged 
cow  and  reserve  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male,  best  three  females,  and  get  of 
sire.  Woodacres  Farm,  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  had  several  animals  in  the  top 
three  placings.  Others  with  Guernseys 
in  top  10  were:  Belle  Terre  Farms, 
Freehold,  N.  J.;  Jacob  Tanis,  Au¬ 
gusta,  N.  J.;  Clarence  Marsh,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.;  Nettie  Sweet,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  Graydon  C.  Stoddard, 


This  4l-H  group  represented  New  York  State  at  the  International  Dairy 
Show  and  Conference  held  in  Illinois  last  month. 
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ceutical  and  chemical  industry,  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
universities  and  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  is  carefully 
studied,  tested  and  tried. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  simple  bag  of  grain  that  John 
W.  Eshelman  milled  in  1842  to  the  vitamin-packed,  scien¬ 
tifically  blended  Red  Rose  Guaranteed  Feeds  of  today. 
The  single,  water-driven  Eshelman  mill  has  grown  to  five 
large,  modern  plants  .  .  .  located  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nation’s  farming  areas.  Every  modern  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  .  .  .  from  Red  Rose’s  tractor-trailer  trucks  to  tele¬ 
types  and  a  full-time  corps  of  freight  traffic  specialists  .  .  . 
is  used  to  assure  prompt,  fast  delivery  of  fresh  Red  Rose 
feed  to  America’s  farmers. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  today’s  businessman-farmers. 
Red  Rose  produces  a  complete  line  of  Guaranteed  Feeds 
and  Feed  Supplements  for  every  farm  need.  Your  Red 
Rose  dealer  will  be  happy  to  discuss  your  feeding  problems 
and  work  with  you  to  get  more  profit,  more  production 
from  your  farm  and  livestock.  Make  it  a  point  to  talk  to 
your  Red  Rose  dealer  soon.  He  is  an  important  link  in  the 
progress  and  growth  of  modern  agriculture. 


There  are  specially  and  thoroughly  tested  Red  Rose  Feeds  for: 


BEEF  CATTLE 
BROILERS 
CALVES 
CHICKS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 
DOGS 
DUCKS 
GEESE 


GOATS 

HOGS 

HORSES 

LAYERS 


PIGS 

RABBITS 

SHEEP 

TURKEYS 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 


JOHN  W 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 
MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK,  PA 
CIRCLEVILIE,  OHIO  TAMPA.  FLA.  •  SANFORD.  N.  C 


DISTRIBUTORS  FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA ;  OHIO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 


Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y.;  and  Lloyd  B.  Wes- 
cott,  Clinton,  N.  J.  New  York  State 
showed  the  champion  assembled 
Guernsey  herd. 

Cattle  from  New  Jersey  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  dominated  the  Brown  Swiss 
milking  cow  classes.  These  north¬ 
east  exhibitors  had  first  places:  Paul 
Bennetch,  Plainboro,  N.  J.  —  two- 
year-old  and  reserve  gr.  champion 
bull;  HyCrest  Farms,  Leominster, 
Mass.  —  heifer  calf,  aged  cow  and 
sr.  and  gr.  champion  female;  Hy- 
Crest’s  second-place  jr.  yearling  bull 
was  reserve  jr.  champion  bull;  Lee’s 
Hill  Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J.  —  best 
uddered  cow,  sr.  yearling  heifer  and 
jr.  champion  female;  junior  get,  two- 
year-old  cow,  three-year  old,  four- 
year-old,  dairy  herd,  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  get  of  sire,  produce  of  dam; 
Lee’s  Hill  Farm  was  premier  Brown 
Swiss  breeder  and  exhibitor.  Other 
northeast  Brown  Swiss  with  high 
placing  animals  in  various  classes 
were  shown  by:  Concord  Farms, 
Curry,  N.  Y.;  Hillwinds-Ladderhook 
Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  George 
Dudley,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  High  Mea¬ 
dow  Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn.;  Sally 
Allen,  Penacook,  N.  H.;  Sleepy  Val¬ 
ley  Farms,  Athens,  Vt.;  Judd’s  Bridge 
Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn.;  B.  J. 
Todd,  Neshanic,  N.  J.  New  Jersey 
had  the  champion  assembled  Brown 
Swiss  herd, 

Taking  only  one  first  place,  north¬ 
east  Jerseys  did  not  do  as  well  in 
Illinois  as  they  had  in  Iowa.  But  their 
showing  was  highly  creditable,  with 
many  placings  well  up  in  the  top 
10’s.  It  was  R.  O.  Gubelman’s  four- 
year-old  Jersey  cow  from  White- 
house  Station,  N.  J.,  who  took  the 
first  place,  and  who  was  also  reserve 
grand  champion  female  and  best- 
uddered  cow.  Diana  Ryan,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  had  the  second-place  four-year- 
old  cow  as  well  as  third-place  junior 
get,  second-place  produce,  and  third 
dairy  herd  and  three  females.  Har¬ 
mony  Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  had 
the  second-place  heifer  calf,  and 
Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  has 
third-place  aged  bull. 

Northeast  Milking  Shorthorns  took 
three  top  placings  at  the  International 
and  were  top  contenders  in  many 
classes.  W.  Arthur  Simpson,  Lyndon- 
ville,  Vt.,  showed  the  champion 
three-year-old  cow,  and  Mystery 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.  had  the  top  aged 
cow,  who  was  made  senior  and  grand 
champion  female.  Mystery  Farm 
also  presented  the  first-place  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  dairy  herd,  and  was 
second  for  three  females.  Robert 
Hirsch,  Adamsdale,  Mass.,  and  Ethel 
M.  and  Thurston  Dale,  Hope,  R.  I., 
were  other  exhibitors  of  well-plac¬ 
ing  Milking  Shorthorns. 

New  York  State’s  dairy  cattle  judg¬ 
ing  team  placed  second  over-all  in 
competition  against  30  teams  at  the 
National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in 
Waterloo.  Pictured  on  the  opposite 
page,  members  of  the  team  were: 
(1.  to  r.)  Louis  Lallier,  New  Hart¬ 
ford;  Marvin  Richards,  Cazenovia; 
Merrill  Reynolds,  Burke;  John  Mar- 
bot,  Buskirk;  H.  A.  Willman,  Ithaca 
(r.),  was  coach.  The  team  came  in 
second  in  judging  Ayrshires  and 
Guernseys,  third  in  Brown  Swiss,  and 
fifth  in  Holsteins.  Richards  was 
third  high  individual  Guernsey 
judge  and  fourth  on  all  breeds.  Mar- 
bot  was  second  on  both  Ayrshires  and 
Brown  Swiss,  seventh  over-all. 

A  4-H  dairy  conference  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  International 
Dairy  Show,  and  New  York  State 
delegates  are  shown  in  the  picture 
above.  Left  to  right,  standing,  they 
are:  Lee  Wolf,  Monroe  Co.;  Richard 
Wheeler,  Chemung;  Guerdon  Walley, 
Delaware;  Howard  Morton  Jr.,  Alle¬ 
gany;  Prof  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Hartman, 
Ithaca;  Warren  Hensel,  Genesee; 
Norman  Hoyt,  Delaware;  and  Robert 
Taylor,  Madison.  The  girls  were 
members  of  the  dairy  cattle  judging 
team  which  placed  third  in  the  en¬ 
tire  International  contest.  Left  to 
right  they  are:  Doris  McCaig,  Steu¬ 
ben  Co.;  Cecile  Orr,  Chenango;  Mar¬ 
garet  Dean,  Tompkins;  and  Gail  Sine, 
(Continued  on  Page  715) 
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ZERO  SUPER  STRAINER 


"Just  like  sucking  milk 
through  a  straw" 


•  Completely  eliminates  milk 
pouring  into  tank 

•  Completely  eliminates  milk 
pail  lifting 

•  Strains  the  milk  as  it 
goes  into  the  tank 

•  Works  faster  than  several 

gravity  fed  strainers 

•  Lessens  the  chance  for  outside 
and  human  contamination 


•  Fits  any  milk  pail 

•  The  rapid  cooling  under 
refrigerated  vacuum  causes  milk 
to  give  off  animal  heat  and 
odors  through  agitation  while 
being  cooled 

•  By  meter  test,  at  least  10% 
saving  in  electricity,  when  using 
Super  Strainer  on  Zero 
Vacuum  Tank 


You  should  buy  a  ZERO  TANK  for 
your  future  is  in  vacuum  milking 


Use  ii  as  a  Poor-In 


Direct  Cow-To-Tank  Milking 


ONLY  with  a  vacuum  tank  can 
you  milk  all  these  ways 

You  can  start  your  vacuum  milking 
system  by  using  your  Zero  Bulk  Tank 
as  a  POUR-IN. 

Then  when  you  get  tired  of  lifting 
and  pouring  milk,  take  the  next  step 
to  easier  milking  with  a  ZERO  SUPER 
STRAINER  —  "Just  like  sucking  milk 
through  a  straw." 

The  final  step  in  your  vacuum  milking 
system  is  DIRECT  COW-TO-TANK 
MILKING  UNDER  VACUUM,  the  most 
advanced  milking  method  known 
today. 


Distributed  by  KENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  KENT,  CONN. 


612-K  DUNCAN  AVENUE, 


WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI 


works  like  a  hound/ 


Patent  No.  2634571  covering 
the  Bush-Hog  Rotary  Cutter, 
owned  by  Bush  Hog  Mfg. 
Co.,  Selma,  Ala.  will  be 
strictly  enforced  to  prevent 
duplication  of  this  cutter. 


MODELS  Pull  type,  5’,  6',  7'  swaths 
Lift  type;  5',  6'  swaths 
ATTACHMENTS  "Flying  Saucer" 
blade  holder;  fast  hitch;  off-set 
cutting  (Orchard  mulching); 
high  clipping  (row  crops). 

FREE!  Color  folder  on  complete 
Bush  Hog  line. 


BushHog 

heavy  duty  —  all  purpose  V 

NOTARY  CUTTERS 

Does  toughest  jobs  faster,  better! 

Saves  time,  labor... makes  you  money! 

Bush  Hog  is  the  most  copied  cutter  on  the  I 
market  Many  cutters  have  duplicated  indi¬ 
vidual  Bush  Hog  features.  But  only  Bush 
Hog,  because  of  its  patent,  has  all  of  the 
Bush  Hog  features. 

Completely  enclosed  steel  frame  Free • 
swinging  blades  -A(-  Side  skids  -^-Heavy  , 
duty  gears  Adjustable  culling 
-%-No  belts  No  slip  clutches 


Write  BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Selma,  Ala.j 

Ask  Your  Tractor  Dealer-tor  a  Demonstration! 


Year-long  beef  production  saves  grain, 
wool  clips  meet  top  market  needs 

At  the  Texas  Experiment  Station 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


ITH  some  nine  million  head 
of  cattle  and  calves,  Texas 
easily  ranks  first  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  about  one  million  are 
dairy  animals.  Likewise, 
there  are  some  six  million 
head  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  in  the 
State,  with  no  other  State  having 
much  more  than  one-third  as  many. 
The  Texas  Experiment  Station  and 
the  A.  and  M.  College  are  located 
at  College  Station. 

Year-long  Beef  Cattle  Feeding  Plan 

A  year-long  farm  feeding  and 
grazing  plan  has  been  developed  for 
handling  steers  by  Professors  A.  L. 
Smith,  U.  D.  Thompson  and  John  J. 
Jones.  This  program  results  in  the 
production  of  from  500  to  600  pounds 
of  gain  per  steer  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  extensive  use  of  low  cost 
roughages  and  pasture.  Sudan  pastur¬ 
age  forms  the  basis  of  the  program. 

The  Sudan  to  be  used  for  pasturage 
is  usually  planted  in  36-inch  rows 


Fleece  kept  clean  during  its  develop- 
ment  and  then  sheared  with  care  is 
the  kind  for  which  highest  prices  are 
paid.  These  Rutgers  University  sheep 
have  a  good  cover  well  started  for 
next  Spring’s  take  of  wool. 

seeded  at  the  rate  of  about  12  pounds 
per  acre.  The  pasturage  is  so  handled 
that  the  grass  is  not  grazed  until 
about  18  inches  high.  The  danger  from 
prussic  acid  poisoning  from  grazing 
Sudan  is  due  to  the  short,  second 
growth  which  occurs  following  a 
frost  or  from  too  close  grazing  or 
from  mowing.  If  the  grass  is  18 
inches  high  or  more  it  is  not  danger¬ 
ous.  Later  in  the  season  the  higher, 
older  and  dryer  grass  contains  less 
protein,  and  is  not  as  palatable  or 
nutritious. 

The  Texas  authorities  have  found 
that  any  kind  of  cattle  may  be 
grazed  with  good  results  on  Sudan 
grass,  but  that  thin  feeders  make 
more  rapid  gains  than  fleshy  feed¬ 
ers.  The  Texas  records  show  that 
thin  feeder  yearlings,  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  beef  type,  will  gain  about 
two  and  a  half  pounds  per  head 
daily  when  full-fed  grain  on  Sudan 
pasture.  A  mixture  of  10  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal  and  90  per  cent  corn 
makes  an  excellent  grain  mixture  to 
use  on  Sudan  pasture.  Depending  on 


the  price  of  fat  cattle  and  grain,  in 
some  seasons  it  might  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  to  run  the  cattle  on  Sudan 
grass  alone,  and  then  fatten  them  in 
the  Fall  in  drylot. 

The  year-long  plan  involves  ob¬ 
taining  good  doing,  blocky  beef  type 
feeder  steer  calves  in  the  Fall.  The 
calves  are  then  wintered  well,  princi¬ 
pally  on  roughage,  The  wintering 
period  lasts  from  November  through 
April;  a  finish  is  not  desired  but 
the  steers  are  fed  so  as  to  gain  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  per  head  daily,  or 
even  a  little  more.  Silage  and  some 
hay  were  used  with  good  results, 
plus  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  two  pounds  of  ground  ear  corn 
per  steer.  All  the  roughage  the  steers 
would  consume  was  allowed.  Miner¬ 
als,  salt  and  water  were  kept  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times.  The  addition  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  pound  of  either  pulverized 
limestone  or  oyster  shell  added  to 
the  grain  ration  was  helpful.  Small 
grain  pasturage  was  used  in  the 
early  Spring. 

After  the  calves  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  Fall  and  wintered, 
drouth  may  cut  Sudan  pasturage 
short  or  the  pasturage  may  no<:  even 
develop.  If  this  should  occur,  and  if 
the  calves  have  been  well  fed  during 
the  Winter  and  are  not  fat  but  in 
good  condition,  they  can  be  handled 
in  one  of  several  ways,  depending  on 
available  feed  and  market  prices. 
First,  they  may  be  placed  on  a  full 
feed  of  grain  in  dry  lot,  and  finished 
in  about  140  days.  Second,  they  may 
be  sold  as  fleshy  feeders.  Third,  they 
may  be  sold  as  lightly  fleshed  slaugh¬ 
ter  steers.  Feeder  steer  yearlings  of 
good  quality  have  an  excellent  po¬ 
tential  market  in  the  Spring  because, 
if  grazing  is  short  in  one  locality,  it 
is  usually  good  in  another.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  which  the  average  livestock 
farmer  has  in  purchasing  good  feed¬ 
er  cattle  in  the  Spring,  suitable  for 
grazing  on  either  Sudan  or  other 
grasses  in  another  reason  for  buying 
calves  in  the  Fall  and  wintering 
them  well.  Other  reasons  are  that  it 
provides  a  desirable  distribution  of 
labor  on  the  farm,  utilizes  home 
grown  roughages  and  grain,  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  available  pasturage,  and 
provides  manure  for  the  land. 

Under  the  year-long  plan  at  the 
Texas  Station,  an  average  beef  calf 
bought  around  the  first  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober  weighs  close  to  400  pounds. 
He  is  grazed  for  about  53  days  in 
the  Fall  on  aftermath  and  permanent 
pasturage.  During  the  next  Spring 
and  Summer  the  steer  is  grazed  an 
average  of  140  days  on  Sudan  grass. 
The  remaining  time  is  spent  in  dry 
lot,  either  during  the  wintering 
period  or  the  final  finishing  period 
before  marketing.  Under  this  plan, 
in  addition  to  the  pasturage  men¬ 
tioned  the  steers  received  an  average 
of  569  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal, 

(Continued  on  Page  712) 


The  year-long  feeding  and  grazing  plan  set  forth  in  Texas  results  in  gains 
of  some  5-600  pounds  per  steer  per  year 
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Dairy  Pioneers  Honored 

The  dairy  industry  recently  gave 
recognition  to  leaders  of  both  the 
past  and  present  during  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Shrine 
Club  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  The  purpose 
of  the  Dairy  Shrine  Club,  organized 
in  1949,  is  to  honor  and  recognize 
great  dairymen  of  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  and  inspire  dairy  leaders  of  the 
future.  Purebred  dairy  cattle  breed¬ 
ers,  manufacturers  of  dairy  products, 
and  dairy  educators  gathered  in  the 
Shrine  near  the  site  of  the  National 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress. 

John  S.  Ames,  Langwater  Farm, 
North  Easton,  Mass.,  was  the  1956 
Guest  of  Honor.  He  was  selected  for 
his  noteworthy  accomplishments  in 
breeding  Guernsey  cattle  and  for  his 
service  to  the  breed  as  president  of 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

The  men  of  the  past  accorded  the 
Dairy  Pioneer  honor  were  extraor¬ 
dinarily  successful  purebred  dairy 
cattle  breeders  and  leaders.  Men 
named  Dairy  Pioneers  were:  George 
Howard  Clapp  (1896-1948),  a  breed¬ 
er  of  Holstein  cattle  at  Pabst  Farms, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Clifford  T.  Conk¬ 
lin  (1890-1956),  executive  secretary 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Brandon,  Vt.;  James  E.  Dodge 
(1873-1935),  breeder  of  Jerseys  on 
the  farm  owned  by  Charles  I.  Hood, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  breeder  of  Ayrshires 
and  Jerseys  on  farms  owned  by 
Percival  Roberts,  Penshurst  and  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  and  manager  of  J.  C. 
Penney’s  Foremost  Guernsey  herd 
now  owned  by  the  University  of 
Missouri;  Andrew  Martin  (1863-1932), 
breeder  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle  at  his 
farm  located  at  West  Salem,  Wis.; 
D.  T.  Simons  (1882-1955),  Jersey 
breeder,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
field  representative  and  president  of 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Columbus,  Ohio.;  and  Jacob  Voegeli 
(1863-1926),  breeder  of  Brown  Swiss 
cattle  at  his  farm  at  Monticello,  Wis. 

Eastern  Judges  at  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Show 

There  will  be  judges  from  the 
Northeast  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  23- 
Dec.  1.  H.  R.  Purdy  of  University 
Park,  Pa.,  will  make  placings  in  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  classes,  and  in 
sheep  several  northeast  farm  people 
will  do  the  judging:  for  Cheviots — 
Mrs.  Eloise  Spraker,  Bath,  N.  Y.; 
for  Columbias — Don  Bell,  Wooster, 
Ohio;  Dorsets — Carl  Bradford,  Woos¬ 
ter,  Ohio;  and  Southdowns — Luther 
Belden,  No.  Hatfield,  Mass.  Arthur 
McCashin,  Pluckemin,  N.  J.,  will 
judge  hunters  and  jumpers  in  the 
horse  classes.  Competition  at  the 
1956  International,  the  57th  annual 
event,  will  be  among  24  different 
classes  and  breeds  of  livestock. 


No  Change  in  1957's 
Wool  Support  Prices 

The  incentive  price  for  shorn  wool 
will  remain  at  62  cents  per  pound 
and  for  mohair  at  70  cents  per  pound 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1,  1957.  These  are  the  same 
as  for  1955  and  for  1956,  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  which  ends  next  March. 

Authorized  by  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  this  program  is  designed 
to  encourage  an  annual  United  States 
wool  crop  of  300  million  pounds. 
During  the  past  year  the  crop  came 
to  231.8  million  pounds,  1.6  million 
pounds  less  than  the  previous  year 
despite  the  incentive  program.  The 
USDA  reports  that  the  full  effect  of 
the  incentive  program  cannot  yet  be 
measured,  however.  The  National 
Wool  Act  sets  the  top  wool  incentive 
level  at  110  per  cent  of  parity;  funds 
for  making  payments  to  producers 
come  from  wool  import  tariffs,  no 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  which  can 
be  used  for  the  program.  About  $55 
million  were  paid  out  through  mid¬ 
summer  in  1955  wool  payments.  No 
payments  were  made  for  mohair;  do¬ 
mestic  prices  were  above  the  70-cent 
support  price.  Payments  under  the 
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1955  program  which  ended  last 
March  31  amounted  to  $44.90  for 
every  $100  producers  received  from 
shorn  wool  sales  and  77  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  lambs.  The  1957 
incentives  are  101  per  cent  of  the 
September  parity  price  for  wool  and 
86  per  cent  for  mohair. 

McDonald  Herd  Willed 
to  Cornell  University 

The  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  has  become  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  world-famous  McDonald 
Guernsey  herd  through  a  bequest  by 
James  M.  McDonald  of  his  1,700-acre 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  farm  with  all  stock 
and  equipment  to  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  McDonald  died  in  September. 

A  nucleus  of  the  365  head  of  cattle 
will  be  maintained  for  a  longtime 
breeding  research  program,  according 
to  Dean  W.  I.  Myers.  Operation  of 
the  farm  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department, 
but  K.  C.  Sly,  McDonald  Farms 
manager  since  their  founding  in  the 
1930’s,  will  continue  as  manager.  It 
is  expected  that  from  125  to  150 
head  of  cattle  will  be  retained  for 
the  breeding  research,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  be  sold  within  the  next 
year.  Some  600  acres  of  land  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  kept  in  production,  with 
the  balance  to  be  sold. 


DEC  8th  :  :  11:30  A.  M. 

2nd  ANNUAL  SALE 

56  REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 

6  Bulls  •  50  Females 

TOP  SHOW  WINNER 
AND 

BROOD  COW  PROSPECTS 

REGISTER  OF  MERIT 
BREEDING 

Portage  Mixer  1st 
MW  Larry  Domino  136th 
WF  Commander 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY 


SHEEP 


Corriedales 

CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  PRODUCE  SUPERIOR 
MUTTON  AND  WOOL  —  Make  your  bank  account 
full.  For  free  information  write 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secy.,  108-V  PARKHILL, 
COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


Reg.  Bred  Montadale  Ewes 

-  TOP  QUALITY  - 


REASONABLY  PRICED 
J.  E.  LIGGETT,  R.  D.  2,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Washingtonville  4725 


—  PRIZE-WINNING  MONTADALE  RAM  — 

A  FEW  FINE  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

May  Be  Seen  By  Appointment. 

GRAZING  FIELDS,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 

_ Phone:  Buzzards  Bay  3036  evenings. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  EWES 


Bred  to  Champion  Ram  of  Eastern  District  Corrie- 
daie  Show  —  Also  Some  Fine  Big  Lambs. 

NO  RM  A  NDY  FARM, _ L I T  C  HFJ  E  L  D,  C  ONN. 

BUY  HIGH  GRADE  KARAKULS.  Owner  Selling 
Property  and  live  stock.  EASTERN  KARAKUL 
SHEEP  FARM.  Medusa,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *tZ'ZciV?.YJnT 


SPORTSMEN:  World's  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 

Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00. 

$1.00  extra  for  registrat.on  papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER. _ HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 

50  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  MUST  BE  SOLD 
Or  Moved.  Come  in  Person.  HEINTZE,  232-15 
Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton,  L.  I.  N.Y.  LA-5-3958 

-  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS  — — 

PUPS  •  STOCK  .  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 

W.  E.  YODER, _ MEYERSDALE,  PA^  Phone  424- M 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES:  A. ICC.  Reg.  Gun  and 
Show  Stock.  J.  Me  GOVERN, 

BOX  147, _ JHI  RDYS  STAT ION,  NEW  YORK 

FOUR  BOXERS  MALE  —  COPA  KENNEIS 
Care  C.  II.  DICKERSON,  343  FIFTH  AVE. 

BROOKLYN  15,  NEW  YORK _ 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 

O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Herefords 

Top  Them  AH 


Year  After  Year 
These  Qualities 
Make  Herefords 
the  Profit  Leader  . .  • 

Prepotent,  aggressive  bulls! 

^  Dependable  cows! 

High  percentage  calf  crop! 

•jr  More  weight  at  weaning  time! 

Ability  to  rustle  anywhere! 

tAf  Ability  to  thrive  in  any  climate! 

^  Gain  more  in  pasture  or  feedtot! 

^  Greater  selection  of  uniform 
quality! 

Top  market  prices  81%  of  the 
time! 

No  wonder  then,  that 
there  are  MORE 
HEREFORDS  than  all 
other  beef  breeds  com¬ 
bined.  No  wonder — 
whether  you  are  a 
rancher,  farmer  or 
feeder — your  best  buy 
is  always  Herefords ! 


TWO 

FREE  OFFERS 

"COW  COUNTRY 
U.S.A.”  A  beautiful, 
colorful  book  that  tells 
the  story  of  Herefords. 
It’s  yours  absolutely 
free.  Write  today! 

Free  subscription  to 
“THE  HEREFORD 
QUARTERLY”  keeps 
you  up-to-date  on  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  cattle 
world.  Send  name  and 
address,  today! 


AMERICAN 

HEREFORD 

ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  II  ,  Hereford  Drive 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 


More  Calves  .  •  • 

More  Pounds  .  .  .  More  Profits 


HEREFORDS 


SWINE 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


YORKSHIRE 


SERVICE  BOARS 


Bred  Gilts.  Young  Boars  and  Gilts.  Finest  Breeding 
C.  J.  SHELMIDINE,  LORRAINE,  NEW  YORK 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 
MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125, _ R.  D,  3, _ APOLLO,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
bv  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


Pigs  For  Sale 

CHESTER,  CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  CROSS 
8-9-10  weeks  old;  $10;  $11:  $12  each.  Truck  delivery 
on  50  or  more  within  reasonable  distance.  Ship  check 
or  money  order  by  express.  No  charge  crating. 
LIGHTNING  RANCH. 

VIRGINIA  ROAD.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone  EM  9-9543 


RABBITS 


yk  ra 

W/i 

life  _  .... 

a  IWlUn  Ills  rat,  to  describing  25 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
~  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rightl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38,  ARBA  Bldg-  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR — 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK, 

Know  the  Facts illustrated  Book 


BEEF  CATTLE 


\\e6  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  ^0/. 


Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom,  Breeding 


“FARM  LANDS’’ 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Phone  417 


Webster  Tilton 


WE  WILL  HAVE  450  HEREFORD  FEEDER 
CALVES  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  — 
For  November  1st  Delivery. 

Many  of  these  calves  are  from  artificially 
bred  cows  and  sired  by  high  rate  of  ga  n 
bulls.  Our  breeding  program  is  under  di¬ 
rect  Cornell  supervision. 

ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


—  FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  ANGUS  COWS — 
Some  with  calves  at  side,  a  few  at  beef  prices. 
FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 


Home  of  Champion  Bloodlines 


Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Bogs 


Our  herd  contains  many  champions  from  the 
1955  and  1956  State  Fairs  and  has  been  improved 
by  imports  from  Scotland  and  Canada.  We  have 
a  choice  selection  of  gilts  and  boars  from  these 
champions.  We  also  have  some  fine  service 
boars  to  offer.  Visit  or  write  us. 

We  have  just  imported  the  best  Large  White 
Boars  and  Gilts  we  could  locate  in  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land  and  England.  The  only  Grand  Champion  Boar 
ever  to  be  imported  from  Europe  into  the  United 
States  is  now  at  our  farm,  and  many  of  our  top  gilts  will  be  bred  to  this 
champion  and  sold  at  our  coming  Sale  to  be  held  this  coming  March. 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  Tel.  FAirview  5-4295 

BOX  266  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 
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“Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  RNY,  R  B.  Davis 
Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Nagging  baekache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys —  tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . .  .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Don’t  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 
nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  person 
t  omorro  w.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  dashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mind, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  ...  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

“I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Over  1.000.000  bottles  sold — Since 
1903.  FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  540- A,  Frontier  Bldg..  462  Niagara 
Street.  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


LEFT  HANDED? 

Send  for  list  of  articles  made  special  for 
left  hand  use.  Make  ideal  gifts,  will  be 
greatly  aDnreciated  and  long  remembered 

LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS.  Box  402.  Warren,  Ohio 


FREE 

LIST 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Writ*: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU.  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements.  In  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


DCtfftl  WiMfiChimney  Caps  &  Ventilators, 
IICVUIbY  lilUHeavy  Galv.  Steel.  All  sizes. 
Saves  Fuel,  prevents  fires,  bacn  draft  and 
creosote.  Stabilizes  oil  burners.  Catalog  free. 

C«.  D.  SHRAWDER, _ RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

GET  FREE  DETAILS  of  the  Fascinating  (2  in  I) 
rT/\<"i/  MADIZCY  game  fur  children  and  the 
9  I  OU\  IVY  AKIVC  I  initiated.  A  playful, 
thoughtful  gift.  T.  T.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
1719  WILLOUGHBY  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  37.  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  winch 
are  incorrectly  adaressea.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  m  any  communicatior/  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1.  N.  Y. 
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A  True  Thanksgiving 


As  we  gather  this  year  for  the 
family  Thanksgiving  dinner,  I  shall 
be  thinking  of  a  story  told  to  me 
last  month  —  the  true  story  of  a 
woman,  her  husband  and  their  sever¬ 
al  small  children. 

This  family  of  what  migJit  be 
called  everyday  plain  people  did  not 
come  with  the  Pilgrims  to  the  New 
World  in  1620.  They  came,  however, 
as  pilgrims  from  across  the  Atlantic 
to  our  free  shores,  a  land  new  to 
them,  some  60  years  ago.  They  were 
thankful  for  America  and  they 
valued  their  place  in  it. 

It  happened,  as  a  little  time  went 
on,  that  the  father  of  this  family  was 
taken  sick — so  sick  that  the  mother 
had  every  reason  to  despair  of  his 
life.  In  a  moment  of  hopelessness  and 
dread,  as  to  what  might  become  of 
the  children,  the  mother  in  the  quiet 
of  the  evening  hurried  out  of  the 
house  into  the  small  garden  to  pray 
for  deliverance  from  their  great 
trouble. 

If,  as  she  meditated,  it  was.  God’s 
will  that  her  husband  be  taken  from 


her,  then  she  found  it  not  in  her 
heart  to  rebel  against  His  plan.  Yet 
she  did  find  it  in  her  heart,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  still  so  defense¬ 
less,  to  beseech  the  heavenly  Father 
to  spare  her  children’s  earthly  father 
for  his  care  and  protection  of  them. 
As  she  prayed,  her  hope  and  cour¬ 
age  took  on  fresh  confidence,  and  she 
besought  a  precious  nine  years  of 
this  young  man’s  life— seeking  time 
only  for  the  small  boys  and  girls  to 
grow  toward-  helping  themselves. 

Eased  of  her  burden,  the  woman 
re-entered  the  house  and  there  re¬ 
lated  to  her  husband  all  that  she  had 
done.  He,  too,  felt  a  lifting  of  the 
burden.  A  man  of  great  faith  him¬ 
self,  he  comforted  her  with  special 
words  she  was  to  remember  all  her 
life.  Together  they  rejoiced  and  gave 
great  thanks. 

Even  as  the  woman  had  left  the 
house  and  had  returned  to  it 
strengthened,  so  did  the  sickness 
soon  leave  the  man  and  strength  re¬ 
turn  to  him.  Again  he  cared  for  his 
family  and  the  children  grew  in  his 


love  and  protection.  Then,  when 
they  were  no  longer  helpless,  the  old 
illness  fell  upon  the  man  and  he 
passed  away.  It  was  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reprieve. 

Never  for  a  moment  during  those 
years,  nor  at  her  husband’s  death, 
did  the  woman  fail  to  be  thankful, 
nor  had  she  forgotten  those  special 
words  of  faith  he  had  repeated  for 
her  comfort  on  the  night  of  her  pray¬ 
ing  in  the  garden.  He  had  said  to 
her,  from  one  of  the  poets  in  their 
native  tongue,  making  the  thought 
personal  to  herself: 

“Wass  du  hast  noch  nicht  hingedacht, 
Dass  hat  Gott  schon  gut  gemacht.” 

In  our  own  tongue  the  words 
might  say: 

What  man  has  not  yet  pre-conceived, 
The  Lord  already  has  achieved. 

In  whatever  language  on  earth, 
here  is  universal  reason  for  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  thanks  in  faith,  not  only  for 
November  Twenty-second,  but  for 
every  day  in  every  year  throughout 
our  lives.  Persis  Smith 


Autumn’s  Repartee 

The  fall  wind  butted  the  trees  and  blew 
And,  flitter  and  flutter,  away  the  leaves  flew; 

They  spickled  and  speckled  the  face  of  the  sky 
With  a  million  gold  specks,  till  the  Earth  called:  “Hi, 
Freckle-face  Sky!” 

The  wind,  wearied  out,  puffed  itself  out  of  breath 
On  the  nineteenth  puff  or  —  the  twentieth, 

Till  the  leaves  fell  to  Earth  with  a  brittle  tattoo; 

Then  the  Sky  called  down,  ail  clear  and  blue: 
“Freckle-face  Who?” 


New  Jersey  —  Elsie  S.  Lindgren 


Cranberry-Hamburg 
Loaf  A  Man's  Recipe 

I  am  an  ardent  booster  for  cran¬ 
berries.  I  am  working  on  a  formula 
for  a  cranberry  egg-nog  and  have  one 
coming  along. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  flavors  in  a  good  meat  loaf, 
plus  a  topping  of  whole  cranberry 
sauce,  would  make  something  a  bit 
different.  I’m  a  plain  eating  man;  I 
don’t  go  much  for  fancy  doodad-dish 
concoctions.  A  good  meat  loaf,  like 
a  good  pat  of  hamburg,  hits  the  spot 
with  me.  Blanche  says  this  loaf  is 
mighty  good. 

You  need  2  tablespoons  light 
brown  sugar,  1  cup  whole  cranberry 
sauce,  1  pound  hamburg,  1  medium 
onion  chopped  fine,  Y2  a  medium 
pepper  chopped  fine,  1  egg  beaten, 
2  teaspoons  salt,  1/3  cup  milk,  IV2 


cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  Vi  teaspoon 
dried  parsley  leaves,  Vi  teaspoon 
thyme,  Vs  teaspoon  oregano. 

Spread  the  brown  sugar  over  the 
bottom  of  a  well  greased  pan.  Spread 
the  cranberry  sauce  over  the  brown 
sugar. 

Combine  all  other  ingredients  in  a 
large  bowl  and  mix  well.  Put  the 
meat  loaf  mixture  over  the  cranberry 
sauce  and  bake  at  350  degrees  F.  for 
about  one  hour.  When  you  take  the 
loaf  from  the  oven,  turn  it  upside 
down  on  a  platter  so  the  cranberry 
sauce  is  on  top. 

This  is  mighty  good  eating  when 
it  is  piping  hot.  The  next  day,  when 
it  is  cold,  (the  loaf,  not  the  weather) 
it  is  almost  as  good.  I’m  enough  of  a 
cranberry  man  so  that,  with  this 
meat,  I  also  like  plenty  of  cold 
whole  cranberry  sauce  as  a  relish. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 


Tried  and  True 

You  can  store  your  lawn  hose 
neatly  by  coiling  it  inside  a  bushel 
basket.  Use  space  in  the  center  for 
storing  the  trimming  shears,  etc., 
thus  keeping  all  your  lawn-care  tools 
together. 


Freezing  Poultry 

Q.  Can  such  things  as  chicken 
soup  and  chicken  a  la  king  be  satis¬ 
factorily  frozen  at  home? 

A.  Yes.  Prepare  it  in  the  usual 
way,  chill,  pour  into  freezer  jars; 
screw  cap  tight  and  freeze  immedi¬ 
ately.  Note:  Fat  which  rises  to  the 
top  of  soup  should  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  soup  is  frozen. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  thaw  chicken 
before  cooking? 

A.  It  is  best  to  thaw  fryers  and 
roasters,  but  pieces  to  be  used  for 
stewing  need  not  be  thawed. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Snug -Fit  for  Winter 

8293.  Dashing  long  waisted  frock  with  pretty  yoke. 
Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12,  4%  yds.,  35  in. 
25  cents. 

8437.  Darling  three  piece  weskit  set  for  school- 
age!  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  yrs.  Size  8,  skirt,  2%  yds., 
35  in.;  weskit*  7/s  yd.;  blouse  1%  yds  25  cents. 


8212.  Neat  classic: 
goes  everywhere  arid 
kind  to  every  figure. 
Sizes  14,  16,  18,  20; 
40,  42,  44.  Size  16, 
4  yds.,  36  in.  25  cents. 


8445! 

36-52 


8433.  Soft-tailored  two 
piecer  to  flatter  the  not- 
so-tall  woman.  Sizes 
12%,  14%,  16%,  18%, 
20%,  22%,  24%,  26%. 
Size  14%,  short  sleeve, 
6  yds.,  39  in.;  yd. 
contrast.  25  cents. 

Fine-fitting  bra 
and  shorts  in  a  wide 
range  of  sizes.  Both  long 
and  short  bra.  Sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48, 
50,  52.  Size  38,  long  bra, 
1  yd*.,  35-in.;  short  bra, 
%  yd.;  panties,  1%  yds. 
25  cents. 

With  your  pattern  order 
send  25  cents  more  for 
the  Fall  &  Winter  pat¬ 
tern  magazine,  Basic 
FASHION;  free  pattern 
in  the  book. 

Please  print  right  on 
your  order  your  name, 
full  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  de¬ 
sired.  Send  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


Jiffy  Christmas  Trim 
With  Stamp-on  Colors 

5626.  Add  a  gay  yuletide  touch  to 
an  apron,  scarf,  towels  or  baby 
clothes  with  these  jiffy  stamp-ons. 
Not  a  stitch  of  embroidery  —  just 
press  on  in  miuntes!  14  motifs  in 
this  pattern. 

No.  5626 — just  20  cents — mailed 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N  Y. 

Send  25  cents  more  for  your  copy 
of  our  Needlework  ALBUM,  full  of 
designs  for  nimble  fingers  and  for 
Christmas  gifts.  Free  patterns  print¬ 
ed  inside  the  book. 


Want  to  save  soap  in  the  bath¬ 
room?  Line  the  bottom  of  your  soap- 
dish  with  a  paper  towel  folded  into 
6  or  8  thicknesses.  It  blots  up  the 
excess  water  that  “melts  away”  the 
cake  of  soap  after  use.  Just  replace 
the  damp  towel  as  needed.  The  re¬ 
placed  piece  has  enough  soap  in  it 
handy  to  use  on  kitchen  counter  or 
to  clean  a  greasy  pan. 

November  17,  1956 


Let  Santa’s  Reindeer 

Show  Off  Your  Christmas  Cards! 

There’s  Dancer,  Prancer,  Donder  ONLY 
and  Blitzen,  and  of  course,  the  t  — 
sleigh  all  made  of  smart  gold-  ***  / 
flecked  black  wrought  iron  —  all  “ 
ready  to  put  a  load  of  your  greet-  Postpaid 
ing  cards  on  display  now! 

Keeps  the  warm  sentiments  and  bright  colors 
of  your  cards  a  neat  part  of  your  holiday 
scene  in  a  way  most  flattering  to  those  who 
sent  them.  40"  long,  has  6  hook-on  rods  to 
show  off  144  cards.  Folds  compactly  for 
storage. 

A  new  festive  note  for  your  home.  .  .a  novel 
gift  to  bring  pleasure  this  year  and  for  many 
a  Christmas  to  come. 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

fflax  ScKlinf  £«<2<hnvsn.li\c. 

538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  702,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


TryDR.BARROM’S^l^ 
New  FOOT 

CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt 
when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief'  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 


NOW! 

DEPT.  5-K,  177  EAST  175  ST.  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


ORTHO  PRODUCTS.  INC., 


BUY  WHOLESALE 

Resell  At  Big  Profits! 

Sell  nationally  advertised,  branded  merchan¬ 
dise.  Famous-make  Electrical  Appliances,  Alu- 
minumware.  Housewares,  Watches,  Clocks, 
Rings,  Costume  Jewelry,  Sporting  Goods,  Dry 
Goods,  Dishes,  Luggage,  Silverwars,  Toys, 
Gifts,  etc.  You  will  build  a  profitable  repeat 
business  too.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Send  For  Free  1957  Color  Catalog 

Listing  Over  1001  Items 

Separate  confidential  price  list  and  space  on 
front  cover  for  your  name  and  address. 

M  ERIT HOME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Dpt.  RNY-3,  107  Manhattan  Avey  Bklyn  6,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We  ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

“.MAIN  OFFICE 
.  100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y, 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


1 


Enclosed  is  $_ 


—  Please 


open  a  savings  account  for  me  ond  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome. 


Address- 


Town  _ 


.  State. 


25 


XMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 


Clever-Charming!  Each  set  has  tiny  saucer 
(3%  in.  dia.)  and  dainty  matching  cup 
(1 V2  in  high)  with  permanently  “planted” 
multicolor  fabric  flowers  Both  posy- 
painted,  glazed  china  pieces  fit  securely 
on  wood  display  stand  Two  complete  sets 
plus  delicate  Spring  flower  boutonniere, 
$2.00  value,  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Order  #68 
Walter  Field  Co.  Depf  3C8,  Chicago  6  III. 


B0NT  LtT 
TO  WATER 
1?UIN  WAJWPAV/ 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


This  booklet  shows  how  you 
can  have  crystal-clear,  pa¬ 
latable  water  In  your  home. 
Diamond  Iron  Removal 
Filters  take  out  all  Iron  and 
other  foreign  matter.  Costs 
little  —  worth  a  lot. 

Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend 1  s  Name 


R.F.D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . „ . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.  ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Jeanette  Schillings,  15,  New  Jersey 


THE  BIG  DIPPER 

As  I  look  into  the  dark,  dark  space, 

I  see  l.ttle  stars  high  in  their  place; 

There  are  lots  of  stars  in  the  sky,  you  know, 
That  look  like  shin.ng  flakes  of  snow. 

And  when  we  look  on  an  autumn  night 
They  twinkle  at  us,  very  bright; 

But  they  make  shapes  when  you  look  up: 
You  see  that  they  have  formed  a  cup. 

—  Cynthia  Allen,  11,  Massachusetts 


HEY,  KIDS! 

A  letter  to  the  editor. 

Being  glad  for  what  she’s  done. 

Is  just  as  well  appreciated, 

As  any  prize  she’s  won! 

—  Mary  Klingensmith,  17,  Penna. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Comes  by  mad  and  comes  by  rail 
But  how  it  comes  is  not  what  counts. 

It’s  what’s  inside  that  makes  me  bounce! 
For  in  t  you'll  find  the  Boys  and  Girls  Page 
With  something  of  interest,  for  every  age. 
There  are  letters  and  poems,  and  drawings 
galore 

And  so  entertaining,  I  wish  there  were  more! 
I’m  sure  there  are  many  who  feel  the  same 
way. 

And  wish,  just  as  I  do,  we’d  get  it  each  day! 

—  Mary  Rowling,  13,  Maine 


AN  INVITATION 

Do  you  believe  there  is  a  God 
Above  the  world  today? 

Do  you,  each  moment,  His  pardon  seek 
Or  don’t  you  ever  pray? 

The  Lord  for  you  is  waiting 
To  claim  you  as  His  own; 

Will  you  not  open  up  your  heart 
To  give  the  Lord  a  home? 

You  will  not  need  to  worry  when 
Temptations  come  your  way. 

Just  pray  to  God  for  guidance: 

He  will  help  you  through  the  day. 

—  Nellie  Bateman,  15,  Pennsylvania 


WON’T  SOME  BOYS  WRITE? 

I  have  many  pen  pals  from  Our  Page  and 
would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
written  to  me.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  I  love  horses  very  much  and  love 
to  draw  them,  ride,  and  take  care  of  them, 
although  I  do  not  have  one  of  my  own  yet. 
I  also  like  cats  and  to  draw  them,  too.  I 
have  played  the  piano  for  about  eight  years, 
collect  stamps  and  like  to  sew  and  cook; 
I  enjoy  outdoor  sports,  too.  Won’t  some  of 
you  boys  write,  too?  —  Janette  Schilling,  15, 
New  Jersey. 


BRUCE  IS  A  RAILROAD  FAN 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  would  like 
pen  pals.  My  hobby  is  railroading  and  col¬ 
lecting  pictures  of  trains.  In  Summer  I  go 
down  to  my  Grandmother’s  farm  which  is 
75  acres.  I  have  been  taking  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  almost  a  year.  —  Bruce  Pelletier, 
12,  Massachusetts. 


HAS  A  BROWN  PONY 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much.  My 
hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  reading  and 
writing  to  people.  I  five  on  a  50-acre  farm 
where  we  raise  cattle,  ducks,  geese,  chick¬ 
ens,  goats  and  dogs.  I  also  have  a  beautiful 
brown  pony  that  I  like  very  much.  Please 
write  and  I  will  try  to  answer  all  letters. 
—  Dorothy  Bateman,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


PLANS  TO  GO  TO  BIBLE  COLLEGE 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  have 
four  younger  sisters  and  two  brothers.  I 
live  on  a  50-acre  farm  where  we  have  wild 
ducks,  chickens,  dogs,  cattle,  geese  and  a 
horse.  I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  and  al¬ 
ways  look  forward  to  it  and  wish  it  were 
longer.  My  interests  are  drawing,  religion, 
and  horse  pictures.  When  I  graduate  I  plan 
on  going  to  Bible  College  to  be  a  missionary. 
My  favorite  pastime  is  getting  people  to  go 
to  church.  Will  someone  my  age  please 
write,  and  please  enclose  a  snapshot  if 
possible?  —  Nellie  Bateman,  15,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


DISCOVERED  OUR  PAGE  THIS  YEAR 

I  have  been  reading  The  Rural  New 
Yorrker  since  January  when  I  first  dis¬ 
covered  it  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  live 
in  the  country  and  have  several  pets;  some 
of  them  are  a  dog,  cat,  rabbit  and  bantam 
chickens.  I  have  two  brothers  and  four 
sisters  all  younger  than  I.  My  favorite  sports 
are  basketball  and  croquet.  I  also  like  to 
read,  sew,  cook,  embroider  and  grow 
flowers.  I  also  love  horses  but  I  don’t  have 
any.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  — 
Marian  Sweet,  16,  New  York. 


Editor’s  Message 


There  have  been  several  letters  to  me  from  boys  and  girls  (whose 
letters  have  been  on  the  Page)  who  want  to  thank  pen  pals  for  writing, 
but  the  pen  pals  forgot  to  sign  their  names  or  addresses,  so  they 
couldn’t  be  reached.  Let’s  keep  this  in  mind. 

Many  times  I  have  been  asked  the  question:  “Do  I  still  have  to 
send  my  letters  to  Our  Page,  to  be  forwarded,  after  I  know  the  address 
of  my  pen  pal?”  No.  You  do  not.  After  you  have  the  address,  you  write 
direct  to  that  address. 

Our  Page  is  especially  good  this  time,  don’t  you  agree?  I  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  more  short  stories.  There  are  some  lovely  poems,  too, 
but  what  we  need  a  lot  of  is  new  drawings.  Sketch  a  few,  and  send  them 
with  your  next  contribution.  Bui  do  them  in  black  ink  on  white,  un¬ 
lined  paper.  The  size  should  be  no  larger  than  a  postal  card,  and  use 
the  long  side,  horizontally  for  the  sketch. 

Happy  Thanksgiving  to  one  and  all!  —  Elsie  Unger: 


Drawn  by  Sumika  Saka,  15,  Japan 

CAMIKA  WRITES  A  FINE  LETTER  FROM 
JAPAN 

I  am  a  Japanese  girl  in  the  ninth  grade 
in  Komona  Junior  High  School.  I  belong  to 
the  Pen  Friend  Club  m  our  school,  so  I 
want  to  write  letters  to  different  nations  of 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  know  American 
habits,  hobbies,  school  and  many  kinds  of 
sports.  What  kind  of  sport  do  you  like?  Do 
you  like  baseball?  Our  school  has  about  900 
pupils  and  about  30  teachers.  We  have  24 
home  rooms,  two  science  rooms,  a  gym 
hall,  music  room,  library,  work  rooms  and 
so  on.  In  front  of  our  school  there  is  a 
large  playground.  I  like  English  and  Math 
best.  What  kind  of  subjects  do  you  like? 
I  like  to  collect  stamps,  too.  Please  write 
soon  and  send  me  some  American  stamps. 
I’ll  tell  you  much  more  about  our  school 
and  family  in  my  next  letter.  Will  you 
please  send  me  a  picture  of  yourself  in 
your  letter?  —  Samika  Saka,  15,  Japan. 


BETTY  HAS  22  PEN  PALS 

I  have  22  now!  I  am  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  plan  to  join  the  Waves  after  I 
graduate  and  train  for  government  work.  I 
have  four  sisters  and  four  brothers,  three  of 
whom  are  triplets:  two  girls  and  a  boy,  born 
last  December.  My  hobbies  are  collecting 
pictures  of  movie  stars,  singing  hillbilly 
songs,  cooking,  sewing  and  anything  to  do 
with  the  house.  I  have  no  favorite  sport  as 
I  like  them  all  and  play  any  that  I  can.  I 
live  on  a  15-acre  farm  and  enjoy  farm  work 
when  I  am  not  working  at  my  summer  job 
as  a  waitress.  We  have  received  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  about  five  years  and  I  en¬ 
joy  Our  Page  and  wish  it  were  in  all  the 
time.  —  Betty  Samec,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  STORY  OF  SHARPJAW,  THE  WOLF 

Last  year  107  sheep  and  six  calves  had 
been  killed  in  our  part  of  the  farm  country 
and  a  colt  had  been  badly  clawed.  I'd  heard 
Pa  and  Mr.  Johnson  talking  that  this  year 
the  killings  had  begun  agam.  Wolves  were 
doing  this  awful  thing  and  I  was  determined 
to  see  if  I  could  find  old  Sharpjaw,  the 
wolf,  and  any  other  friends  of  his  that 
were  doing  all  the  damage.  But  we  all 
thought  there  was  only  Sharpjaw. 

I  remembered  that  last  year  we  had 
written  at  school  about  Sharpjaw.  and  we’d 
made  a  map  of  where  he  had  been.  From 
that,  I  might  guess  wherg  he  was  hiding 
out  now. 

So  I  started  early  one  morning,  leaving 
a  note  on  the  kitchen  table  saying  that  I’d 
gone  out  to  take  some  pitures  and  would 
be  back  by  eight  o’clock,  taking  breakfast 
for  both  Trixie,  our  dog,  and  myself.  I  did 
go  out  to  take  pictures,  as  you  will  see. 

Trixie  and  I  followed  through  the  woods 
and  I  kept  tracing  where  to  go  on  the  map. 
The  wooded  area  was  full  of  ponds  and  this 
was  the  kind  of  land  Sharpjaw  had  lived 
in  last  year.  We  went  on  and  on,  Trixie 
getting  more  and  more  excited.  I  looked  at 
the  sky  and  guessed  it  must  be  5:30  a.  m. 


About  an  hour  later  I  came  upon  a  horri¬ 
fy,  ng  sight:  dead  animals  and,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  I  was  sure  old  Sharpjaw  must 
have  a  family.  Trixie  was  off  sniffing  up  a 
rabbit  and  just  then  along  came  Sharpjaw 
through  the  brush.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
a  clearing  where  I  saw  his  mate,  Brighteyes 
and  their  cubs.  I  got  fast  up  a  tree.  The 
wind  was  r.ght  so  the  wolf  didn’t  catch  my 
scent.  Sight  ng  my  camera,  I  took  pictures, 
so  I’d  know  the  spot  again. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  got  down  from  the 
tree,  and  raced  home,  Trixie  then  at  my 
heels.  I  ran  through  a  creek,  stumbled  on  a 
log,  raced  through  the  meadows  and  got 
home  to  shout  to  Pa  what  I’d  discovered. 
I  was  so  winded  I  could  hardly  get  out  a 
word,  but  at  last  I  did. 

Pa  called  some  other  men;  I  got  up 
lunches  for  them  to  take  along,  and  then 
I  led  them  all  out  to  the  place  as  nearly 
as  I  could  remember  by  the  way  I’d  taken. 
As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  place,  we  all 
walked  with  no  sounds,  not  to  scare  Sharp¬ 
jaw  off.  Finally  I  sighted  the  spot  and  the 
men  made  short  work  of  the  two  old  wolves. 

Just  as  the  men  were  going  to  shoot  the 
cubs,  I  ran  forward  and  begged  the  men 
to  let  me  raise  them  until  I  could  take 
them  to  a  zoo.  The  cubs  looked  so  pitiful 
the  men  let  me  have  my  wish.  They  gath¬ 
ered  the  cubs  and  we  took  them  home. 

It  made  everybody  at  home  and  all  the 
farm  neighbors  glad  that  old  Sharpjaw  and 
Brighteyes  were  no  longer  around  to  kill 
sheep  and  other  stock.  There  was  a  pretty 
nice  story  in  the  papers  about  how  Trixie 
and  I  had  led  the  men  to  the  wolves’  den. 
They  gave  us  all  the  credit. 

Later  I  had  my  pictures  developed  and 
they  are  in  my  scrapbook  now,  along  with 
the  newspaper  clippings.  —  Esther  Landahl, 
New  York. 


LETTER  FROM  MAINE 

I  like  to  listen  to  popular  tunes  and 
dance  to  them.  I  like  to  swim  and  ride 
horseback  and  am  interested  in  photography. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  attend 
Monmouth  Academy.  I  would  like  to  write 
to  boys  and  girls  both,  about  my  age  or 
older.  —  Barbara  Cook,  14,  Maine. 


WHEN  KNIGHTS  WERE  BOLD 
Drawn  by  Jeanette  Schillings,  15,  New  Jersey 


BOOK  REVIEW  CORNER 

BEYOND  COURAGE:  By  Clay  Blair,  Jr. 

Reviewed  by  Phyllis  Lawton,  17,  New 
York. 

If  you  like  a  real,  real  rugged  adventure 
story  you  will  enjoy  the  four  true  stor.es 
that  comprise  this  book.  These  are  the  true 
stories  of  American  airmen  who  were 
forced  down  over  Korea.  These  are  their 
stories  about  their  struggles  for  survival 
and  how  unaided,  they  finally  managed  to 
get  back  to  their  own  lines.  It  is  moving, 
and  tells  something  great  with  few  words 
and  adjectives. 

This  book,  with  its  foreword  by  General 
Nathan  F.  Twining,  is  a  ’Teen-age  Book 
Club  selection  for  older-teen  readers,  es¬ 
pecially  boys. 


INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR  INTERESTS 

I  am  a  junior.  I  really  enjoy  Our  Page 
and  wish  it  would  be  in  more  often.  My 
pets  are  a  dog,  two  cats  and  a  rabbit.  I 
like  to  ride  horseback,  fish,  hunt,  sew, 
cook,  hike,  embroider  and  listen  to  mus.c. 
mostly  cowboy  and  popular.  I  would  like 
to  receive  letters.  Will  return  a  photograph 
for  every  one  I  get  of  you.  We  l.ve  in  the 
country  and  I  like  farming  and  love  horses. 
Let’s  show  Elsie,  our  Editor,  that  we  really 
appreciate  Our  Page.  —  Mary  Klingensmith, 
17,  Pennsylvania. 


SKATING  AND  RIDING 

I  am  a  junior  in  high  school.  I  live  on  a 
small  farm  and  we  raise  calves,  sheep  and 
sometimes  chickens.  I  Kke  most  sports  but 
especially  ice  skating  and  horseback  riding. 
Most  of  all  I  would  like  to  have  boys  and 
girls  from  Our  Page  write  to  me.  —  Beverly 
Smith,  15,  New  Jersey. 


GREAT  FAN  FOR  OUR  PAGE 

I  am  a  great  fan  of  Our  Page.  Every  time 
we  get  it  I  read  it  through  and  through,  then 
I  decide  who  I  am  go  ng  to  write  to.  I 
always  write  to  at  least  two  when  it  comes. 
My  birthday  is  April  15th.  Will  anyone, 
whose  birthday  is  the  same  as  mine,  write 
to  me?  I  already  have  over  20  pen  pals,  but 
none  are  boys!  —  Edith  Frizzell,  14,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


Dranw  by  Shirley  Orr,  18,  New  Jersey 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended,  written  on  the  outside.  This  should 
then  be  put  into  another  envelope  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed  and 
the  mail  forwarded.  Be  sure  you  have 
sufficient  postage  for  mail  going  outside  the 
United  States.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Susan  Hall,  14;  Judy  Potter, 
13;  Arland  Jackson  (correction);  Marian 
Sweet,  16;  Cadia  Los,  13;  Lolita  Noble,  15; 
Joyce  Bouck,  16;  Jacklyn  Trepasso,  11; 
Cheryl  Trepasso,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Elizabeth  Klingensmith,  17; 
Dorothy  Jones,  15;  Nellie  Bateman,  15; 
Dorothy  Bateman,  12;  Betty  Samec;  Barbara 
Gehenio,  11. 

Rhode  Is'and:  Virginia  Dompkowski,  14. 
Maine:  Barbara  Cook,  14. 

New  Jersey:  Beverly  Smith,  15;  Jeanette 
Schilling.  15. 

Vermont:  Edith  Frizzell,  14. 

New  Hampshire:  Dorothy  Wolfenden,  11. 
Massachusetts:  Bruce  Pelletieh,  12;  Eleanor 
Ziemski.  16. 

Ohio:  Connie  Williams,  14;  Marian 

Kirchman,  12. 

Japan:  Sumika  Saka,  15. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


THE  PONY  EXPRESS:  Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  19,  Massachusetts. 
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To  my  mind,  Autumn  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year.  The  mornings  are 
so  cool  that  you  are  glad  to  get  on 
the  job.  The  long  evenings  are  extra 
pleasing  when  just  a  little  fire  makes 
the  home  cozy  and  there  is  time  to 
talk  over  the  events  of  the  day.  There 
is  a  heap  of  satisfaction  in  a  granary 
with  the  bins  filled  to  the  brim. 
There  is  a  pleasing  aroma  in  the 
barn  where  hundreds  of  bales  are 
stacked  for  future  use.  The  deep 
freeze  is  filled  with  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  a  lot  of  young  roosters 
that  had  reached  the  frying  stage. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
for  it  is  corn  picking  time.  Or,  if 
you  cut  your  corn,  it  is  corn  husking 
time,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  joy  in 
shoveling  load  after  load  into  the 
crib.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  grand  time 
just  to  be  alive  and  able  to  enjoy 
all  the  blessings  of  the  fall  harvest. 

If  your  farm  and  home  are  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  machin 
ery  and  household  laborsavers,  you 
may  think  that  everything  has  been 
invented  and  that  there  is  little  room 
for  new  things.  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
something.  You  haven’t  seen  any 
thing  yet.  Twenty-five  years  from 
now,  people  will  look  back  and  won¬ 
der  how  we  ever  got  along  with  such 
old-fashioned  things.  I  predict  that 
within  not  more  than  five  years  there 
will  be  another  machine  to  plow  a 
wide  strip,  pulverize  the  furrows, 
and  plant  the  seeds  all  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  A  chemical  firm  in  Indiana 
has  discovered  a  chemical  which  will 
make  plants  gi'ow  five  times  larger 
than  normal.  So  far,  the  cost  is  very 
high  and  only  a  small  quantity  has 
been  produced  and  sent  to  several 
experiment  stations.  If  that  really 
proves  out,  cost  of  its  production  will 
be  lowered  until  it  is  available  to 
farmers.  Then  you  will  see  growing 
corn  with  stalks  40  feet  high  and  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  with  ears 
four  feet  long.  Alfalfa  will  grow  to 
a  height  of  10  feet,  so  only  a  small 
acreage  will  be  needed.  Wheat  ker¬ 
nels  will  be  larger  than  beans  and 
the  yields  over  a  hundred  bushels 
per  acre.  You  will  have  potatoes  as 
large  as  watermelons  and  pumpkins 
so  big  you  will  need  a  wagon  to 
bring  one  in  from  the  field.  This  all 
sounds  fantastic,  but  listen — 40  years 
ago  if  you  had  told  grandpa  about 
the  tractor,  the  combine,  automatic 


balers,  automatic  washing  machines, 
radio  and  television,  he  would  have 
stroked  his  whiskers  and  told  grand¬ 
ma  you  belonged  in  the  nut  house. 
Forty  years  from  now  the  younger 
generation  will  be  saying:  “Poor  old 
grandpa,  what  an  awful  time  he  must 
have  had  with  such  poor  machinery.” 
No,  brother  you  haven’t  seen  any¬ 
thing  yet. 

Last  Spring,  here  at  home,  I 
worked  hard  transforming  a  huge 
pile  of  apple  limbs  and  butts  into 
stove  wood.  Finally  the  job  was 
finished,  the  wood  yard  was  clean, 
and  it  was  about  time  to  start  think¬ 
ing  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
vineyards.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  old 
orchards  which  had.  been  in  sod  for 
many  years  needed  some  renovating. 
The  next  thing  I  knew  the  wood  yard 
was  again  filled  with  knarred  but 
once  majestic  apple  limbs.  So  here 
I  am  with  a  new  saw  blade 
and  a  hint  of  snow  in  the  air,  once 
again  transforming  apple  limbs  into 
stove  and  fireplace  lengths. 

One  good  thing  about  our  people 
is  that  they  can  get  all  excited  over 
politics  but,  when  the  election  is 
over,  we  just  grin  and  go  back  to 
work  no  matter  who  wins.  Some¬ 
times,  though,  it  may  be  a  little  hard 
for  an  od  timer  to  get  used  to  some 
of  the  changes  taking  place.  Now 
that  women  have  more  time  on  their 
hands,  thanks  to  modern  labor-saving 
devices,  they  take  a  much  more  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  public  affairs  than  they 
did  a  few  years  ago.  I  also  notice  a 
vast  change  in  public  thinking.  Many 
old  timers  «had  a  horror  of  debt  and 
tried  their  best  to  avoid  it.  These 
days,  people  buy  just  about  anything 
they  want  with  a  dollar  or  two  down, 
the  balance  in  installments,  and  thus 
enjoy  having  those  things  to  enjoy 
while  they  are  being  paid  for.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  all  right,  for  now  it 
seems  that  people  really  can  eat 
their  cake  and  still  have  it. 

Leaning  on  the  top  rail  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  talk  with  my  neighbors  is  a 
wonderful  idea,  but  now  it’s  time  to 
ramble  on.  The  autumn  harvest 
starts  me  thinking  of  Thanksgiving 
and  the  brisk,  cold  wind  of  getting 
ready  for  the  Winter.  Here  is  hoping 
that  you,  too,  are  enjoying  the 
beautiful  Fall  season.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


New  England  Livestock  Visit  the  Mineola  Fair 


Milton  Howes  (r.),  Cummington,  Mass.,  brought  his  yoke  of  Holstein  oxen 
to  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  for  suburban  folks  to  see  at  the  1956  Mineola  Fair. 
Other  Massachusetts  farmers  who  brought  their  livestock  down  were  Clifford 
end  Charles  Thayer,  and  Franklin  Streeter,  Cummington;  Elmer  Olds, 
Middle-field;  Ralph  Pomeroy,  Westfield;  Timothy  Johnson,  Windsor;  and 
Muriel  and  Harold  Phelps,  West  Hawley. 


November  17,  1956 


means  “good  housekeeping”  in  your  dairy 


“Good  housekeeping”  is  an  important  part  of  profit¬ 
able  dairy  management.  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn 
Calcite  is  low-cost,  clean,  white  floor  surfacing  that 
looks  better,  provides  safe  footing  and  helps  kill  barn 
odors.  Remember — Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 

•  contributes  to  good  dairy  “housekeeping” 
and  also 

•  protects  livestock  against  injury 
and  also 

•  increases  fertilizer  value  of  manure 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  J. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm,  Teat  Sores 

"Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
fection.  Germicidal,  Fungicidal, 
protective  wound  dressing. 
Quick  drying  .  .  .  deep  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


fFv’G'vtS  PDf 

IflC  OF  AMAZING 

Jl8 

m  rifi 

JUl  FUEL  SAVINGS 

24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS: 

1.  PATENTED  2. 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYSTEM 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


3.  PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

^  Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-28,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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New  Patented 

SNOW-DOZER 

Clears  More  Snow  In 
5  Minutes  Than 
You  Can 
Shovel  in 
2  Hours 


Save  your  heart  —  save  your  back! 
Works  like  a  dozer,  slides  like  a  sled. 
Clears  deepest  snow  from  any  surface — 
even  gravel,  dirt,  roofs.  No  lifting!  Just 
slide  it.  A  perfect  gift! 


Sturdy  all-steel  16"  blade.  No-stoop  54" 
handle.  Weighs  under  5  lbs.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  $4.95  postpaid.  No  COD’S  at  this 
l'ow  price,  please.  Order  today. 


ROYAL-T  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  RY-116 

811  Wyandotte  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


At  last  a  saw  made  especially  for  prun¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  also  good  for  pruning 
heavy  shrubbery.  Not  a  converted  butcher 
saw.  Made  of  finest  materials.  Saw  teeth 
cut  (not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last 
a  long  time  if  you  can  keep  it  away 
from  your  wife.  Sent  postpaid  with  1 
extra  blade  for  only  $2.25. 

Wheeler  Saw  Co.,  Belchertown,Mass. 


O/VTTT  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
r  #■%  I  loaders,  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  erlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


NOW!  Save  Up  to 

on  Nationally  Advertised 

Use  this  big:,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big- name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spaxe  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Dept.  89,  Box  846,  Chicago  42,  III. 


50% 

Gifts 


/“■STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

i  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

AND  GARAGES 
Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

•  Tel.  HUbbard  7-401 8 


Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy, Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SELF  FEEDERS  for  Calves.  WINSTON  PURCHAS¬ 
ING  AGENCY,  INC.  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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At  the  Texas  Station 

(Continued  from  Page  706) 

1,302  pounds  of  ground  corn,  5,075 
pounds  of  silage,  14  pounds  of  salt, 
and  18  pounds  of  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone  per  head-.  The  average  total 
gain  made  during  this  time  was  562 
pounds. 

Shearing  and  Handling  Wool 

The  Texas  wool  clip  represents 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  A.  Gray  mentions  that 
the  more  attractive  and*  well  pre¬ 
pared  clips  sell  the  best  because 
poorly  prepared  ones  must  be  graded 
and  repacked  before  they  can  be 
sold.  Even  with  small  farm  flocks 
which  may  be  sold  to  a  cooperative 
pool  or  wool  buyer,  it  pays  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  proper  essentials  of  shear¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  wool  for  mar¬ 
keting.  As  Professor  Gray  points  out, 
a  good  grade  of  wool  can  come  only 
from  well  fleeced  and  properly 
handled  sheep. 

For  example  ewes  should  be 
tagged,  preferably  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  lambing  time.  This  consists  in 
removing  the  tags  (dirty  and  dung 
locks)  around  the  rear  parts  and  be¬ 
tween  the  hind  legs  of  the  ewes. 
With  unbred  sheep,  remove  the  tags 
at  time  of  shearing.  Removal  of  as 
many  burs  and  foreign  material  as 
practical  will  also  help  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  fleece.  Do  not  wash  the  sheep 
or  shear  when  the  fleece  is  wet. 
Shear  on  a  clean  dry  floor. 

The  shearer  should  make  as  few 
second  cuts  as  possible.  Second  cuts 
are  usually  due  to  not  keeping  the 
shearing  head  down  on  the  skin,  thus 
necessitating  going  over  the  area  a 
second  time.  These  shortcuts  reduce 
the  grade  and  value  of  the  fleece. 
The  shearer  should  also  be  careful 
to  keep  the  fleece  clean  by  not  step¬ 


ping  on  it,  and  avoid  using  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  lubricating  oil  on 
the  shearing  machine.  Do  not  use  old 
crankcase  oil  on  the  machine  because 
it  contains  some  of  the  most  difficult 
impurities  to  remove  in  the  process 
of  preparing  wool  for  use  as  cloth. 

The  fleece  should  be  rolled  with 
the  flesh  side  out.  Start  at  the  neck 
and  keep  folding  the  belly  and-  back 
wool  under.  The  britch  wool  will 
then  come  up  last  and  permit  the 
removal  of  any  tags.  Only  paper 
fleece  twine  should  be  used  in  tying. 
Sisal  binder  twine  sheds  undesirable 
foreign  fibers  into  the  wool.  The 
twine  should  go  from  corner  to  cor¬ 
ner,  be  crossed  and  then  include  the 
other  corners.  Heavy,  greasy  fleeces 
tend  to  become  soggy  when  tied  too 
tightly.  Wool  buyers  call  such 
fleeces  “slugs”;  when  they  show  up 
in  a  clip,  they  are  discounted  -propor¬ 
tionately,  due  to  their  excessive 
shrinkage. 


The  few  sows  John  Murray  keeps  on 
his  340 -acre  crop  and  livestock  farm 
in  Gaines,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  get 
the  kind  of  feeding  and  natural  care 
that  results  in  a  profitable  enterprise. 


Trapping  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  690) 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
Place  the  trap  in  the  hole  on  top  of 
the  stake,  and  put  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
waxed  paper  over  the  trap  pan  and 
inside  the  jaws.  Cover  the  trap  light¬ 
ly  with  dirt  taken  from  the  hole, 
being  sure  that  no  pebble  is  left  on 
top  to  clog  the  jaws.  After  the  trap 
is  covered,  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of 
fox  urine  or  other  lure  onto  the  rock. 
All  dirt  not  used  to  cover  the  trap 
should  be  carried  some  distance 
away.  Fox  urine  and  fox  lures  may 
be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  trap¬ 
ping  supplies. 

Care  for  the  Pelts  Is  Important 

Raccoons,  foxes,  and  skunks  may 
be  taken  by  hunting  at  night  with 
dogs.  If  care  is  used  when  shooting, 
the  pelts  will  be  damaged  very  little. 
Mink  and  muskrats  are  rarely 
hunted;  they  are  hard  to  hit  and 
they  disappear  into  water  or  holes 
anyway.  Where  they  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  muskrats  may  nevertheless  be 
shot  with  a  .22  rifle  early  in  the 
morning  as  they  return  to  their 
quarters  from  nightly  feeding  trips. 

All  pelts  should  be  dried  in  a 
cool,  airy  place,  out  of  the  reach  of 
rats,  mice  and  domestic  animals,  and 
pelts  should  never  be  dried  in  the 
sun.  All  surplus  fat  and  flesh  should 
be  removed;  it  may  taint  the  pelt  if 
left  on  and  also  cause  the  hairs 
to  become  loose.  The  tails  on  mink, 
raccoons  and  foxes  should  be  split 
open  clear  to  the  end  to  keep  them 
from  decaying  during  warn  spells. 

Fish,  sardines,  salmon,  cracklings, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  birds  and  poultry 
are  all  suitable  to  use  as  natural 
baits  for  flesh-eating  animals.  Fresh 
fish  is  best  for  mink,  and  sardines 
are  good  for  raccoons  and  skunks. 
Cracklings  make  good  bait  for  foxes, 
and  they  will  also  attract  skunks. 


Saw  Mill  Field  Day 


Last  month,  on  October  12  to  be 
exact,  saw  the  first  of  a  new  type 
of  forestry  education  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  embryo  of  an 
idea  grew  and  developed  into  a  field 
day.  It  was  held  near  the  tiny  village 
of  Brodbecks  in  southern  York 
County  at  William  Bange’s  sawmill. 

The  purpose  of  the  field  day,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  York  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service,  was  edu¬ 
cational — to  stress  woodlot  manage¬ 
ment  and  sawing  techniques.  Three 
foresters  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  —  Walter  Simonds,  Ed 
Farrand  and  Orville  Schmidt  —  also 
Ray  Brooks,  forester  for  the  Glat- 
felter  Paper  Company,  spoke  and 
demonstrated.  Assistant  County 
Agent  Paul  E.  Bline  was  in  charge. 

The  first  stop  was  in  a  nearby 
woodlot  where  Prof.  Simonds  spoke 
briefly  about  woodlot  logging  prac¬ 
tices  and  pointed  out  proper  proced¬ 
ures  for  cutting  for  improvement, 
efficient  harvesting  and  culling,  and 
stressed  the  necessity  of  protecting 
woodlots  and  timber  from  fire  and 
livestock.  Ray  Brooks  then  spoke  on 
pulpwood  management.  He  pointed 
out  that  tops  of  felled  trees  (bran¬ 
ches)  could  be  sold  for  pulpwood 
when  properly  cut  to  specifications. 
He  further  demonstrated  the  use  of 
a  modern  chemical  (sodium  arsen- 
ite)  to  remove  the  bark  from  trees 
to  be  sold  for  pulpwood.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  should  be  applied  in  the  Spring 
to  growing  trees  which  are  to  be  sold 
for  pulpwood.  A  “frill”  or  cut  is 
made  in  the  bark  around  the  tree 
and  the  chemical  is  painted  on.  Mr. 
Brooks  particularly  stressed  safety 
and  alertness  while  felling  trees  in 
the  woods. 

Further  down  the  slope  in  the 
woods  a  tree  had  been  selected  for 
felling.  The  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  onlookers  watched  while 
a  tall  chestnut  oak  was  cut  down 
with  a  chain  saw.  This  tree  had  been 
selected  because  it  had  a  mildly 


curved  trunk.  Prof.  Schmidt  dis¬ 
cussed  how  the  fallen  tree  might 
best  be  “bucked”  (cut)  for  length 
and  grade,  and  how  it  should  be  cut 
to  get  the  most  lumber  of  the  best 
quality.  The  farm  audience  all  agreed 
that  the  demonstration  of  precision 
felling,  of  putting  the  tree  exactly 
where  it  was  wanted  in  respect  to 
the  slope  and  to  other  younger  trees 
coming  in,  was  tremendously  inter¬ 
esting  and  worthwhile. 

Following  and  during  the  noon 
lunch  hour  dealers  selling  chain 
saws  demonstrated  on  limbs  and 
logs  brought  in  for  that  purpose  with 
displays  of  logging  equipment,  chain 
saws,  axes  and  sawmill  equipment. 

Lumber  grading  was  the  first  topic 
on  the  afternoon  agenda.  Piles  of 
lumber  of  the  various  grades  had  been 
previously  stacked.  This  part  of  the 
program  particularly  interested  saw¬ 
yers  who  sell  grade  lumber.  About  90 


per  cent  of  the  timber  cut  and  sawed 
in  the  York  County  area  is  hard¬ 
wood  and  oak  No.  1  species;  there  is 
also  quite  a  bit  of  tulip  poplar. 

Later,  Profs.  Schmidt  and  Farrand 
showed  how  to  saw  for  grade,  and  a 
curved  log  with  a  known  defect  was 
put  on  the  carriage.  The  log  was 
quarter-sawed  and  cut  so  that  the 
majority  of  boards  were  without  the 
defect.  A  truck  backed  to  the  mill 
served  as  a  platform  for  the  boards 
which  were  laid  out  exactly  as  they 
came  off,  thus  reforming  the  log. 

Because  of  the  enthusiastic  reac¬ 
tion  of  attending  farmers,  another 
Saw  Mill  Operator’s  and  Forestry 
Field  Day  will  be  held  in  October 
next  year.  Although  Yoi'k  County  is 
second  in  the  State  in  total  value  of 
agricultural  production,  it  is  not 
particularly  a  timber  region  Never¬ 
theless,  its  logging  people  and  wood- 
lot  owners  are  interested  in  more 
and  more  forestry  education. 

Paul  E.  Bline 


nenry  manner,  xuixv,  x  «. 

Getting  the  most  from  a  felled  tree  calls  for  careful  measuring,  removal 
of  knots,  and  consideration  of  all  imperfections.  Marking  the  tree  above 
to  show  farmers  how  it  is  done  to  their  best  advantage  is  Orville  Schmidt 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Extension  Service. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Urea  as  Source  of  Protein 


REA  was  first  used  in  feeds 
as  a  partial  substitute  for 
protein  during  World  War 
I  in  Germany.  The  feeding 
trials  in  which  it  was 
tested  were,  however,  of 
short  duration  and  the 
results  were  not  convincing.  In 
or  about  1930  manufacture  of  syn¬ 
thetic  urea  on  a  commercial  basis 
became  a  reality  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  became 
available  so  that  long-time  trials 
were  made  possible.  These  were 
conducted  at  several  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  including  Massachusetts,  and 
it  was  definitely  established  that  urea 
can  be  substituted  for  part  of  the 
protein  in  the  rations  of  ruminating 
animals  (cows,  sheep  and  goats). 

Nature  of  Urea 

Natural  urea  is  a  by-product  of 
protein  metabolism  in  the  animal 
body  and,  as  such,  is  a  major  con¬ 
stituent  of  urine.  The  urea  of  com¬ 
merce  does  not,  however,  come  from 
this  source,  being  manufactured  by 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  to 
form  ammonia  which  is  then  com¬ 
bined  with  carbon  dioxide  produced 
by  burning  powdered  coal.  The 
product  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid 
of  about  the  consistency  of  table 
salt,  with  a  characteristic  bitter-salty 
taste.  In  its  pure  form  it  contains 
46  per  cent  nitrogen.  The  commer¬ 
cial  product  has  been  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  conditioner  to  im¬ 
prove  physical  condition  and  pre¬ 
vent  caking  and  may  contain  from 
42-45  per  cent  nitrogen.  On  the  usual 
basis  of  nitrogen  x  6.25  =  protein, 
42  per  cent  of  nitrogen  is  equivalent 
to  262  per  cent  protein,  hence  the 
name  Two-Six-Two  given  by  one  urea 
manufacturer  to  its  product. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  from 
this  that  urea  is  a  protein  per  se; 
it  is  not  but,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment,  its  nitrogen  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  protein.  Because  of  this 
distinction  the  nitrogen  it  contains 
must  be  referred  to  as  non-protein 
nitrogen,  and  all  feeds  containing 
urea  must  be  so  labelled. 

Mechanism  of  Conversion 


Nitrogen  is  the  characteristic  ele¬ 
ment,  the  presence  of  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  protein  from  starches,  su¬ 
gars  and  fats.  Plants  are  abie  to  take 
the  nitrogen  of  fertilizers,  manures 
and  organic  compounds  like  urea  and 
combine  it  with  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  to  form  protein,  which  is  a 
major  constituent  of  all  animal 
bodies  and  of  such  animal  products 
as  meat,  milk,  eggs,  wool  and  hides. 
Animals  do  not  have  this  ability  to 
convert  nitrogen  into  protein,  but 
one  class  of  animals,  the  ruminants 
or  cud-chewers,  are  hosts  to  billions 
of  microscopic  plants  (bacteria)  in 
their  capacious  rumens,  and  the  con¬ 
version  is  brought  about  by  these. 


8ETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


‘Unloaded’  gun , 

Makes  news  today. 
Ambulance  took 
Our  Billy  away. 

Beth  Wilcoxon 


The  rumen  or  paunch,  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  a  cow’s  four-cham¬ 
bered  stomach,  is  one  of  nature’s 
most  efficient  fermentation  vats.  In 
its  warm,  moist  interior  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  food,  certain 
species  of  bacteria  have  the  ability 
to  convert  simple  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds  like  urea  into  protein  for  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  their 
own  tiny  cells.  These  in  turn  are 
digested  in  the  cow’s  true  stomach 
(abomasum)  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  protein  she  has  eaten  as  such. 
Rumen  bacteria,  like  all  other  living 
organisms,  must  have  an  abundant 
and  proper  food  supply  in  order  to 
function  efficiently.  In  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  not  all  of  their 
food  requirements  are  known,  but  we 
do  know  that  maximum  conversion 
of  urea  into  protein  by  them  re¬ 
quires  the  presence  of  readily  avail¬ 
able  energy  in  the  form  of  either 
starch  or  sugar.  Molasses  or  some 
starchy  grain,  such  as  ground  corn, 
fulfils  this  need  very  satisfactorily. 


When  consumed  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  urea,  like  some  other  feed  in¬ 
gredients  if  improperly  used,  is 
poisonous  to  livestock.  This  fact 
need  not  deter  one  from  using  it. 
Cottonseed  meal,  when  fed  in  large 
amounts,  especially  to  hogs,  can  pro¬ 
duce  bad  results.  This  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  urea  that  can  be  used 
safely  has  long  been  known;  the 
maximum  amount  recommended  for 
combined  efficiency  and  safety  is  60 
pounds  per  ton  of  mixed  grain.  Fed 
at  this  level  the  urea  supplies  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
grain  mixture,  or  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen  of  a  cow’s  total 
ration  of  hay  and/or  silage,  and 
grain. 

Feed  Only  to  Ruminants 

Urea  should  be  fed  only  to  rumi¬ 
nants,  i.e.:  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 
Other  classes  of  farm  livestock  in¬ 
cluding  horses,  swine  and  poultry, 
have  no  mechanism  for  conversion  of 
non-protein  nitrogen  to  protein, 
hence  to  feed  urea  to  them  would 
be  pure  waste,  and  might  even  be 
harmful,  especially  to  poultry.  Far¬ 


mers  should  not  attempt  to  mix  urea 
into  grain  formulas.  Very  thorough 
mixing  is  essential  and  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  in  modern  feed-mix¬ 
ing  plants.  John  G.  Archibald 


For  Creep  Feeding  of 
Calves 

Calves  would  rather  squeeze  be¬ 
tween  two  posts  than  bend  their 
backs  to  get  under  a  low  board  on  a 
creep-feeding  pen,  according  to  a 
livestock  specialist  at  Iowa  State 
College.  A  fence  around  the  creep 
feeder  should  be  at  least  10  feet 
from  the  feeder  on  all  sides  and  have 
several  openings  for  calves,  he  says. 
The  openings  may  be  made  with 
posts  set  16  inches  apart  and  braced 
to  keep  larger  animals  from  squeez¬ 
ing  through.  A  16-inch  space  will  do 
for  calves  up  to  600  pounds.  s.  b. 

True  courage  is  to  do  without  wit¬ 
nesses  everything  that  one  is  capable 
of  doing  before  all  the  world.  — 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Maximes,  No.  216. 
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Ton  Spreaders  Are  Power 
Give  Better  Distribution 


Fox 
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Handle  All  Forage  Crops 


^  Bearcat  Hammer-mills  Make  Feed 
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^  Power  Units 
vs.  Gas  P 


Provide  Portable 
Gas  Power  with  Dependability 


Farm  Machinery 


Serves  Farmers  in  many  vital  ways  ...  has  been 
doing  it  continuously  for  over  a  hundred  years! 

Some  of  the  modern  machinery  in  the  Frick  Line  is 
pictured  here. 

Every  Farmer  can  use  one  or  more  items  of  this 
labor-saving,  money-making  machinery,  in  addition  to 
selected  lines  of  equipment,  which  we  manufacture  or 
distribute,  we  provide  the  longest  experience,  most 
skilled  engineering  talent,  the  best  sales  and  service 
facilities.  Branches  and  Dealers  in  hundreds  of  centers. 

Let  us  show  you  now  what  Frick  machinery  can  do 
for  you. 


TT^vaynesboro.  PA. 
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LIVE  MODERN.. 

TAKE  LIFE  EASIER 
AND  ENJOY  IT! 

DO  IT  WITH  A 


0adqei* 


BARN  CLEANER 

Why  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
chores  every  day  when  you  can  be  a 
modern  dairy  farmer  by  using  a  Bad¬ 
ger  Barn  Cleaner.  It  will  make  your 
life  easier  and  give  you  more  spare 
time  than  you've  ever  had.  Badger  is 
the  most  efficient  cleaner  on  the 
market,  and  it  will  out-perform  and 
last  longer  than  any  other.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Investigate  today  and  you  will 
see  what  you've  been  missing. 


Write  for  Booklet  on  The  New  Badger 
Silo  Unloader. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec* 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  CD  Silo  Unloaders  O 
Bam  Equipment  Q 


Name 


Address 


City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


PROTECT  YOUR  BULK  MILK 
INSTALLATION  AGAINST 


Bulk  milk  handling  systems  de¬ 
mand  dependable  protection  against 
high  line  power  failure.  With  a 
WINPOWER  tractor  driven  gener¬ 
ator  you  don’t  have  to  buy  an  extra 
engine  to  "stand  by.”  Let  your  tractor 
be  your  assurance  against  costly  power 
failures.  The  WINPOWER  tractor 
driven  generator  means  trouble  free 
service  for  a  lifetime.  Low  cost  in¬ 
surance  against  milk  spoilage. 


LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


Here  is  a  brief  summary  of 

New  York’s  New  Automobile 
Insurance  and  Inspection  Laws 


New  York’s  new  compulsory  auto¬ 
mobile  liability  insurance  law,  offici¬ 
ally  the  Motor  Vehicle  Financial 
Security  Act,  goes  into  effect  next 
year.  Under  this  law  every  motor 
vehicle  must  be  covered  by  liability 
insurance  in  order  to  be  registered 
in  New  York  for  1957. 

A11  vehicles  are  subject  to  the  law 
— passenger  cars,  trucks,  suburbans, 
trailers,  semi-trailers,  motorcycles, 
and  tractors,  except  those  used  only 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Farm  ve¬ 
hicles  registered  to  operate  only  on 
roads  connecting  farms  or  parts  of 
farms  of  the  same  owner  have  the 
only  exemption  from  liability  insur¬ 
ance  requirements. 

The  minimum  required  coverage  is 
$10,000  insurance  for  injury  or  death 
of  one  person  in  one  accident, 
$20,000  for  injury  or  death  of  two  or 
more  persons  in  one  accident,  and 
$5,000  for  property  damage.  The 
policy  must  be  issued  by  an  in¬ 
surance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  New  York  State.  The 
company,  its  agent,  or  broker  de¬ 
livers  a  certificate  of  insurance  to 
the  owner.  This  certificate  will  show 
the  name  of  the  company,  the  own¬ 
er’s  name,  the  policy  number,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  vehicle,  starting  and 
expiration  dates  of  the  policy. 

The  certificate  of  insurance  (Form 
FS-1)  must  accompany  a  person’s 
|  application  for  1957  registration 
plates  and  the  policy  described  on 
the  certificate  must  be  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  application.  If  a  car  is  to 
be  registered  in  a  name  other  than 
the  policyholder,  the  certificate  of 
insurance  will  be  acceptable  only  if 
the  surname  and  address  of  the 
policyholder  and  the  vehicle  regis¬ 
trant  are  the  same. 

For  those  who  cannot  obtain  lia¬ 
bility  insurance  coverage  through  or¬ 
dinary  procedures,  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Insurance  has  set  up  an 
Assigned  Risk  Plan.  This  plan, 
operated  by  insurance  companies 
under  State  supervision,  distributes 
risks  fairly  among  insurance  compa¬ 
nies.  If  an  applicant  is  denied  in¬ 
surance  coverage  under  the  Assigned 


Risk  Plan,  he  may  appeal  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance. 

If  an  uninsured  vehicle  is  on  the 
highway  after  February  1,  1957 

(either  without  plates,  or  with  1956 
plates,  or  because  of  policy  cancel¬ 
lation),  the  driver’s  license  of  the 
car  owner  will  be  revoked;  if  the 
driver  is  not  the  owner,  his  driver’s 
license  will  be  “picked  up”  subject 
to  a  hearing. 

Registration  renewal  starts  in  De¬ 
cember  and  1956  passenger  car 
plates  expire  January  31;  other  types 
of  registrations  expire  earlier  — 
commercial  and  suburban  plates  on 
January  15. 


A  new  motor  vehicle  inspection 
law,  designed  to  help  eliminate  acci¬ 
dents  caused  by  faulty  equipment, 
will  go  into  effect  in  New  York  in 
1957.  Starting  February  1,  1957,  cars, 
trucks  and  trailers  (except  trailers 
weighing  less  than  1,000  pounds 
when  empty)  must  pass  inspection 
annually.  In  addition,  beginning 
May  1,  1957,  inspection  will  be  re¬ 
quired  at  time  of  sale  or  transfer  of 
any  used  vehicle  four  or  less  years 
old  unless  it  already  has  a  valid  in¬ 
spection  sticker.  During  the  first 
inspection  year,  inspections  will  be 
scheduled  for  all  1952  and  earlier 
models. 

Official  inspections,  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1957,  will  be  staggered  over 
a  10-months’  period  of  each  year, 
February  1  -  November  30,  so  as  to 
avoid  congestion  and  unnecessary  de¬ 
lays.  The  month  of  inspection  de¬ 
pends  on  the  year  of  the  car  as 
follows:  If  model  year  of  vehicle  is 
1938  and  older,  month  of  inspection 
is  February,  1957;  1939-40,  March; 
1941-45,  April;  1946,  May;  1947, 
June;  1948,  July;  1949,  August;  1950, 
September;  1951,  October;  1952,  No¬ 
vember.  Each  official  inspection  sta¬ 
tion  will  establish  its  own  fee  for 
the  inspection,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles.  A 
schedule  of  approved  fees  must  be 
posted  in  each  station. 

When  a  car  passes  inspection,  the 


owner  will  receive  an  official  sticker 
for  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the  car’s  windshield.  The  date  of  in¬ 
spection  will  be  stamped  on  the 
sticker.  The  next  inspection  will  be 
due  approximately  a  year  later,  actu¬ 
ally  in  most  cases  11  months  later. 

If  a  car  fails  to  pass  inspection,  the 
station  will  issue  a  rejection  notice. 
Repairs  must  be  made  within  10  days 
after  notice  is  issued. 

The  registration  of  any  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  for  which  an  inspection  sticker 
has  not  been  obtained  as  required, 
or  which  is  not  repaired  and  re¬ 
inspected  within  10  days  after  in¬ 
spection  indicates  defects,  is  subject 
to  suspension.  A  vehicle  cannot  be 
used  on  public  highways  while  its 
registration  is  under  suspension. 

Every  affected  vehicle  must  have  a 
valid  inspection  sticker  to  get  regis¬ 
tration  plates  for  1958  and  there¬ 
after. 


To  increase  Social 
Security  Benefits 

Farm  operators  over  65  years  of 
age  are  advised  to  postpone  what¬ 
ever  farm  expenses  they  can  to  in¬ 
crease  their  1956  net  farm  income. 
According  to  Robert  S.  Smith  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
1955  and  1956  farm  profits  will  be 
averaged  for  the  base  on  which  to 
figure  social  security  benefits.  Larger 
farm  profits  require  greater  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  program,  but  eventu- 
aly  retirement  checks  will  also  be 
larger. 


Under  the  1956  amendments  there 
are  three  important  changes  as  far 
as  farmers  are  concerned:  1  —  In¬ 
crease  in  contribution  rates:  the 
rate  for  self-employed  farmers  will 
be  increased  from  three  per  cent  to 
three  and  three-eighths  per  cent;  and 
rates  for  employers  and  employees 
increased  from  two  per  cent  to  two 
and  one-quarter  per  cent;  2  —  Farm¬ 
ers  who  have  a  “losing  year”  will  be 
able  to  report  and  pay  Social 
Security  contributions  on  $1,200  in¬ 
stead  of  $900,  thus  permitting  a  high¬ 
er  base  for  Social  Security  benefits; 
3  —  Formerly  any  farm  worker  who 
made  $100  or  more  from  one  farmer 
had  to  be  reported  by  his  employer. 
Now  the  worker  must  make  $150  or 
more  or  work  for  20  or  more  days 
before  his  employer  reports  him. 


Cost  of  TDN  in  Various -Priced  Farm  Feeds 


Um-PBOTBW  FBSX8 


MEDrUM-PBOTKIM  FEEDS 


HIGH-P80TBIN  FEEDS 


Alfalfa -molasses  feed - (15) 

Barley—— - - - - - (  4) 

Beet  pulp,  dried—™ - —  (  8) 

Corn  bran -  (  6) 

Corn,  well-dried -  (  2) 

Corn,  Mo.  2  grade - - - -  (  3) 

Corn-and-cob  meal — - - -  (  6) 

Distillers’  rye  grains,  dried —  (12) 

Feterlta  grain -  (  4j 

Fetorlta  head  chops - (  9) 

Grapefruit  refuse,  dried - (  6) 

Hegari  grain — - - - - (  3) 

Hominy  feed - - - - (  1) 

Mice  bran - - — —  (10) 


Kafir  grain — — - - 

Milo  bead  chops—-- 

Milo  grain - 

Molasses,  beet— — — 

Molasses,  cane - 

Oats - - - 

Oat  mill  feed — - - 

Orange  pulp,  dried— 
Potato  flour — — — 
Potato  pomace,  dried 
Eye — - — -------- 

Sorghum  grain - 

■hoot - 


(  3) 
(  5) 
(  4) 

(14) 

(15) 

(  8) 

(16) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  9) 
(  3) 
(  6) 
(  2) 


Beane,  field — — — - - 

Brew ere*  grains,  dried - 

Coconut  oil  meal,  old  process - 

Corn  gluten  feed — - - 

Distillers*  com  grains,  dried-- 
Distillers'  grains,  mixed  dried- 

Peas  end  pea  feed - - — 

Peanut  skins - • — - 

Rye  middlings-- - 

Wheat  bran - - - 

■heat  middlings - 

Yeast  grains,  dried-- — - 


(  6) 
-(11) 
(  3) 


5) 
(  1) 
I  61 

(  4) 
(  9) 
(  5) 
(  8) 
(  4) 
(13) 


Cora  gluten  meal - - - -  (  3) 

Cottonseed  meal— - - -  (  6} 

Fish  meal— - -  (10) 

Linseed  meal,  old  process -  (  4) 

Linseed  meal,  solvent  process - (  7) 

Peanut -oil-meal,  old  process---—*  (  2) 
Feanut-oil-roeal,  solvent  process--  {  7) 
Peanuts,  whole  pressed-— -------  (15) 

Skim  milk,  dried — - - — * -  j  2) 

Soybean-oil-meal,  expeller  process  (  2) 
Soybean-oil-meal,  solvent  process-  (  5) 
Yeast,  dried -  (  6) 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Codings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  P,  WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  intormation  on 
wliat  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Co8t  Of 
feed 


Dollars 

25 . 

30 - 

35 - 

40- - 

45 . 

SO- . 

55 - 

80- . 

65 - 

70 - 

75 - 

80 - 

85------* 

90 — - - 

95- . 

10O . 

105 - 

110 - 

115 . 

120 - 

125- . 

130 . 

135— — - 


(1) 


Dollars 

1.47 

1.76 
2.06 

2.35 

2.65 

2.94 
3.24 
3.53 
3.82 
4.12 
4.41 
4.71 
5.00 
5.29 
5.59 
5.88 
6.18 

6.47 

6.76 
7.06 

7.35 

7.65 

7.94 


(2) 


Dollars 

1.51 
1.61 
2.11 

2.41 

2.71 
3.01 

•3.31 

3  61 

3.92 

4  22 

4.52 

4.82 

5.12 

5.42 

5.72 
0.02 
6.33 
6.G3 

6.93 
7.23 

7.53 

7.83 

6.13 


(3) 


Dollars 

1.54 

1.85 
2.16 

2.47 

2. 78 
3.09 

3.40 
3.70 
4.01 

4.32 
4.63 
4.94 
5.25 
5.56 

5.86 
6.17 

6.48 

6.79 
7.10 

7.41 
7.72 
6.02 

8.33 


(4) 


Dollars 

1.56 

1.90 

2.22 

2.53 
2.85 
3.16 
3.48 
3.80 
4.11 
4.43 
4.75 
5.06 
5.36 
5.70 
6.01 
6.33 
6.65 
6.96 
7.28 
7.59 

7.91 
8.23 

8.54 


(5) 


Dollars 

1.62 
1.95 
2.27 
2  60 
2.92 
3.25 
3.57 
3.90 
4.22 
4.55 
4.87 
5.19 
5.52 
5.64 
6.17 
6.49 
6.82 
7.14 
7.47 
7.79 
8.12 
6.44 
8.77 


(6) 


Dollars 

1.67 

2.00 

2.33 

2.67 
3.00 

3.33 

3.67 
4.00 

4.33 

4.67 
5.00 

5.33 

5.67 

6.00 

6.33 

6.67 
7.00 

7.33 

7.67 
8.00 

8.33 

8.67 
9.00 


(7) 


Dollars 

1.71 
2.05 
2.40 
2.74 
3.08 
3.42 
3.77 
4.11 
4.45 
4.79 
5.14 
5.48 
8.82 
6.16 
6.51 
6.65 
7.19 
7.53 
7.88 
6  22 
6.56 
8.90 
9.25 


(8) 


Dollars 

1.76 

2.11 

2.46 

2.82 

3.17 

3.52 

3,87 

4.23 

4.58 

4.93 

5.28 

5.63 

5.99 

6.34 

6.69 

7.04 

7.39 

7.75 

8.10 

8.45 

8.80 

9.15 

9.51 


(9) 


Dollars 

1.B1 
2.17 
2.54 
2.90 
3  26 
3.62 
3.99 
4.35 
4.71 
5.07 
5.43 

5.60 
6.16 
6.52 
6.88 
7.25 

7.61 
7.97 
8.33 
8.70 
9.06 
9.42 
9.78 


(10) 


Dollars 

1.87 
2.24 
2.61 
2.99 
3.36 
3.73 
4.10 
4.48 
4.05 
5.22 
5.60 
5.97 
6.34 
6.72 
7.09 
7.46 
7.64 
6.21 
8  58 
8.96 
9.33 
9.70 
10.07 


(ID 


Dollars 

1.92 

2.31 

2.69 
'3.08 

3.46 

3.85 

4.23 

4.62 
5.00 
5.38 
5.77 
6.15 
6.54 

6.92 

7.31 

7.69 
8.08 

8.46 

6.85 

9.23 

9.62 
10.00 
10.38 


(12) 


Dollars 

1.98 

2.38 

2.78 

3.17 

3.57 

3.97 

4.37 

4.76 

5.16 

5.56 

5.95 

6.35 

6.75 

7.14 

7.54 

7.94 

8.33 

8.73 

9.13 

9.52 

9.92 

10.32 

10.71 


(13) 


Dollars 

2.05 

2.46 

2.67 

3.28 

3.69 

4.10 

4.51 

4.92 

5.33 

5.74 

6.15 

6.56 

6.97 

7.38 

7.79 

8.20 

8.61 

9.C2 

9.43 

9.84 

10.25 

10.66 

11.07 


(14) 


Dollars 

2.12 

£.54 

2.97 

3.39 

3.81 

4.24 

4.66 

5.00 

5.51 

5.93 

6.36 

6.78 

7.20 

7.63 

8.05 

8.47 

6.90 

9.32 

9.75 

10.17 

10.59 

11.02 

11.44 


(15) 


Dollars 

2.19 
2.63 
3.07 
3.51 
3.95 
4.39 
4.62 
5.26 
5.70 
6.14 
6.58 
7.02 
7.46 
7.69 
8.33 
8.77 
9.21 
9.65 
10.09 
10.53 
10. 9'6 
11.40 
11.84 


(16) 


Dollars 

2;  91 
3.49 
4.07 
4.65 
5.23 
5.81 
6.40 
6.98 
7.56 
8.14 
8.72 
9.30 
9.88 
10.47 
11.05 
11.63 
12.21 
12.79 
13.37 
13.95 
14.53 
15.12 
15.70 


From  these  USDA  tables  can  be  determined  when  it  is  economical  to  substitute  one  feed  for  another  in  ft0“e' 
mixed  livestock  rations.  At  the  top  are  common  dairy  feeds  with  code  numbers  referred  to  m  the  lower  table 
which  gives  cost  of  100  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  at  different  values  per  ton  °f  feed~  The  cost  or  each 

pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a  ton  of  oats  ivorth  $40  would  be  $2.02!. 
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Identical  Twin  Calves  in 
Demand  for  Research 

Identical  twin  animals  have  a  great 
value  for  both  scientific  and  practical 
farm  experiments.  Information  ob¬ 
tained  from  just  one  set  has  as  much 
significance  as  that  from  at  least  20 
unrelated  animals.  The  twins  are  es¬ 
pecially  effective  in  demonstrating 
differences  in  feeds  or  feeding  pro¬ 
grams. 

It  is  well  known  that  identical 
twins  produce  alike  when  they  are 
fed  and  managed  alike.  Uniformity 
trials  run  on  the  same  feed  and  man¬ 
agement  during  first  lactations  are 
actually  used  as  additional  proof 
that  a  given  set  of  twins  is  identical. 
One  set  of  two-year-old  Holstein 
twins  recently  finished  305-day  lacta¬ 
tions  at  a  New  York  State  feed 
company’s  research  farm  with  463 
and  469  pounds  of  fat  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  They  bred  normally. 

Identical  twins  are  the  results  of 
the  cleavage  of  a  single  fertilized  egg 
in  the  dam’s  uterus.  Two  embroys  in¬ 
stead  of  one  are  created,  and  they 
have  exactly  the  same  inheritance. 
But  the  phenomenom  is  rare;  identi¬ 
cal  twins  come  only  once  in  every 
2,000  calvings  or  so.  Ordinary  or  fra¬ 
ternal  twins  are  born  once  in  ap¬ 
proximately  every  50  calvings.  While 
the  tendency  for  so-called  fraternal 
twinning  is  inherited,  for  identical 
twinning  it  is  not.  Identical  twins  are 
born  purely  by  chance.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  of  the  same  sex,  developing  in 
a  single  membrane.  Fraternal  twins 
develop  in  separate  fetal  membranes. 

Recognition  of  identical  twins 
comes  from  their  physical  character¬ 
istics  and  blood  types.  Identical  twins 
are  of  the  same  size,  depth  and  width, 
and  they  usually  have  the  same 


symmetry  of  body  parts.  While  their 
color  markings  are  almost  similar, 
they  are  not  always  exactly  so;  but 
both  twins  have  the  same  shade  or 
intensity  of  color  in  their  hair. 

Cattle  have  more  than  40  blood 
types,  or  antigens;  any  one  individ¬ 
ual  may  have  a  combination  of  10  or 
12.  In.  identical  twins,  they  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  Chances  of  this  oc¬ 
curring  in  unrelated  animals  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  Blood  typing  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  laboratories  of  the 
University  of  California  in  Davis  at 
modest  cost.  Application  is  made 
through  the  various  breed  associa¬ 
tions. 

Identical  twins  also  behave  alike. 
Usually  found  close  together  in  pas¬ 
ture,  they  seem  to  have  the  same 
likes  and  dislikes.  Their  tempera¬ 
ments  are  the  same.  They  come  into 
heat  close  together.  Their  rate  of 

milk  let-down  is  about  the  same,  too. 

Identical  cattle  twins  ‘were  first 
described  in  Germany  in.  1932.  A 
start  was  made  in  collecting  them 
for  experimental  purposes  in  1937. 
Investigation  of  them  in  the  United 
States  started  in  1947  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  Identical  twin 

cattle  herds  are  now  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Kansas  State 

College,  Penn.  State  University, 
Michigan  State  University,  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  and  at  the  Beacon 
Dairy  Research  Farm,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Experimental  centers  such  as  the 
Beacon  Research  Farm’s  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  identical  twin 

heifer  calves  or  yearling  heifers  out 
of  cows  with  records  of  at  least  400 
pounds  of  fat;  they  prefer  pure- 
breds.  Calves  must  be  vaccinated  or 
from  Bangs-free  herds  accredited 
for  tuberculosis.  They  pay  the  costs 
of  blood  sampling  and  blood  typing. 

L.  E.  Mix 


These  identical  Holstein  twin  calves  were  recently  acquired  from  R.  B. 
Strickland ,  Nicholson,  Pa.,  by  the  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  for  i  esearch  in  feeding  and  feeding  programs.  They  bring  the  number 
of  identical  twins  at  the  farm  to  four;  more  are  in  demand. 


Northeast  Dairy  Winners 


(Continued  from  Page  705) 

Tompkins,  who  was  eighth  high  in¬ 
dividual  judge.  The  team  was  first  in 
Holsteins  and  second  on  Jerseys  in 
competition  with  teams  from  11 
States. 

New  York  State  farm  youths  did 
especially  well  in  the  junior  Guern¬ 
sey  show.  Judith  DeHart,  Cortland, 
had  the  top  sr.  yearling  heifer,  and 
Nettie  Sweet,  Pine  Plains,  showed 
her  first-place  three-year-old  cow  on 
to  the  senior  and  grand  champion¬ 
ships.  Carol  Younger,  Yorktown 
Heights,  had  third-place  heifer  calf, 
and  Earl  Outhouse,  Canandaigua,  the 
fourth.  Lauretta  Woodams,  Roches¬ 
ter,  had  fifth-place  jr.  yearling  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer,  and  Graydon  Stoddard, 
Mt.  Upton,  had  third-place  two-year- 
old  cow.  John  Tanis,  Jr.,  Branch- 
viille,  N.  J.,  had  a  high  placing  calf, 
and  David  L.  Price  showed  the 
second-prize  jr.  yearling  Guernsey 
heifer.  New  York  State  had  cham¬ 
pion  junior  Guernsey  herd.  There 
were  no  northeast  Brown  Swiss  or 
Jerseys  shown  in  the  junior  show 
but  Maryland  junior  Jerseys  were 


shown  by  the  Stiles’  from  Mt.  Airy. 
Gary  Nicholls,  Nedrow,  N.  Y.,  showed 
his  junior  yearling  heifer  to  fourth 
place  in  the  Ayrshire  junior  show, 
and  Ethel  and  Thurston  Dale,  Hope, 
R.  I.,  both  had  animals  in  the  top 
10^s  of  Milking  Shorthorn  classes. 

Several  young  Pennsylvania  farm 
people  also  showed  Holsteins  in  the 
junior  show:  Marilyn  Ballard  of 
Troy;  J.  Walworth,  New  Milford; 
Sandra  Rutt,  Stevens;  Kay  Mitchell, 
Meadville;  and  Robert  Barr,  Port 
Matilda. 

In  the  college  dairy  cattle  judging 
contest  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
International  Dairy  Show,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  came  out 
second  and  Rutgers  University  fifth; 
Kentucky  won.  Joseph  Deighan, 
Rutgers,  ranked  fifth  as  an  individual 
and  Neil  Bowen,  Pennsylvania, 
seventh.  Deighan  was  the  best  judge 
of  Holsteins.  j.  N.  b. 


What  we  call  “Progress”  is  the 
exchange  of  one  nuisance  for  an¬ 
other  nuisance.  —  Havelock  Ellis, 
Impressions  and  Comments. 


November  17,  1956 


SUCCESSFUL 
MILK  FORMULA 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  the  dairyman’s  answer  to  higher 
milk  production  at  lower  cost.  When  it  comes  to  feed,  the 
cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  T.D.N.*  is  the  figure  that  counts. 
Compare  the  price  of  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  with  all  other  feeds 
on  a  year  around  basis.  Prices  vary  as  local  feeds  come  into 
season,  but  Citrus  Pulp  is  consistently  at  or  near  the  top 
nutrient  value  on  the  list  and  is  available  all  year. 

Citrus  Pulp  is  a  very  desirable,  bulky  carbohydrate  con¬ 
centrate  and  should  be  used  as  such  in  dairy  rations.  The 
average  dairy  ration  will  include  from  8  to  16  pounds  of 
Citrus  Pulp  according  to  the  feeding  program.  For  a  success¬ 
ful  milk  formula  include  Florida  Citrus  Pulp.  For  complete 
information,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  to  get  your  booklet 
on  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 
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City  _ _ _  State 


Howto  TRAP  oil  FURBEARERS! 

Modem  Methods.  Effective  on 
snow,  bare  ground  and  water. 

,  — -  Results,  guaranteed.  Big  trappers 

supply  catalog  tree.  Tells  all  about  how  to  trap,  about 
methods,  traps,  lures,  baits,  etc.  Stamp  appreciated 
Send  today  to: 

S.  STANLEY  HAWBAKER  &  SONS 
Bear  Valley  Trading  Post  fT.  LOUDON,  BOX  5,  PA. 


ALL  SIZES  — 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  protect 
your  property  from  destruction 
by  LIGHTNING  with  a  modern 
IPC  Lightning  Rod  System. 
Check  the  record— 37%  of  all 
rural  fires  are  caused  by 
LIGHTNING.  IPC  System  defi¬ 
nitely  prevent  these  disasters. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER— Dept.  ER 
SPECIAL  PRICE  &  TERMS  NOW 


First  line,  two  year  Road  Hazard 
Guarantee.  50%  off.  Free  Catalog. 


INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY  INC. 

125  NORTH  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


AMERICAN  TIRE  COMPANY 
400  Boulevard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FAST  Against  100  Mile  Winds.  Use  S  &  F  CLIPS 
500  for  $6.00  prepaid.  S  &  F  SALES,  P  O  BOX  44' 

BROOKDALE  STATION,  BLOOMFIELD?  N.  J.’ 


- ALUMINUM  GATES - - 

“WARCO”  Aluminum  Gates  are  made  of  Strong,  Lightweight  Ex¬ 
truded  Aluminum  riveted  together  with  the  proper  bracing  to  give 
you  a  gate  that  is  light  in  weight,  durable  in  construction  and  attrac 
tive  in  design.  Will  not  rust  or  sag. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 

11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE,  RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


Last  winter  at  a  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  poultry  meet¬ 
ing  I  predicted  the  price  of  large  nearby  whites 
at  New  York  at  72^  by  September  15,  1956.  Well 
they  were  56<d  I  guess  I  better  go  back  to  clean¬ 
ing  dropping  boards! 


Timely  Hen  House  Tips:  Clean  water 
troughs  and  fountains  at  least  once  a  day.  This 
is  not  to  prevent  disease.  It  is  to  encourage 
water  consumption.  Sure,  a  chicken  will  drink 
out  of  a  mud-puddle.  That  tastes  good.  But 
water  out  of  a  slimy,  stinking  fountain  doesn’t, 
taste  good.  I’ve  seen  clean  fountains  jump  pro¬ 
duction  20%  in  three  weeks  time.  If  you  debeak 
your  birds  be  sure  the  water  is  at  least  two  or 
three  inches  deep  in  the  fountain  and  easy  to 
get  at. 


Babcock  Bessies 

America’s  Really  Fine  Strain  Cross  Market 
Egg  Producer. 

Babcock  Bessies  Will  Do  These  Three  Things 
for  You: 


1.  Produce  Fancy  Table  Eggs  at  Low  Cost. 
Many  of  our  Bessie  customers  are  housing  more 
layers  than  they  paid  for  as  day-old  chicks.  We 
pack  104  pullets  to  the  box  and  sexing  accuracy 
averages  over  99%.  This  cuts  your  chick  costs 
per  dozen  eggs  laid.  Babcock  Bessies  produce  at 
a  high  rate  of  lay  for  12  to  15  months  and  are 
good  second  year  layers.  High  rate  of  lay  cuts 
feed  cost,  labor  cost,  chick  cost  and  overhead 
cost  per  dozen  eggs  produced. 


2.  Produce  Large  Fancy  Chalk  White  Eggs 
That  Top  the  Market.  Babcock  Bessies  come 
into  large  eggs  fast.  A  pullet  might  just  as  well 
lay  a  large  egg  that  tops  the  market  while  she’s 
at  it.  Since  these  Bessies  lay  at  such  a  high  rate 
of  speed  they  don’t  eventually  get  into  those 
over-large  eggs  that  you  don’t  get  paid  for. 


3.  Bessies  Will  Average  About  4.3  to  4.5  lbs. 
When  You  Sell  Them  as  Fowls.  This  is  just  the 
right  size  Leghorn.  She  can  lay  a  lot  of  large 
eggs  for  a  long  time  without  going  to  pieces. 
She  is  small  enough  to  give  you  good  feed 
efficiency  and  yet  she’s  not  a  pony  type  bird 
that  meat  buyers  won’t  buy  when  you  finally  sell 
her  off  as  an  old  hen. 


I  really  feel  the  Babcock  Bessie  is  the  layer 
for  you  and  we  sure  would  like  to  sell  you  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies.  Please  send  for  our  catalog  and 
prices  today. 

Sincerely 


I 

j  Dear  Babcock: 
i _ Please  send  catalog. 

I _ I  want  chicks  on  - 
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BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  me. 

Route  3R  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Year  In — 
Year  Out 

Bulkley’s  Leghorns 
Pay  Best!  Consis¬ 
tently  among  leaders 
in  returns  at  tests 
every  year  prove 
Bulkley's  owner-su¬ 
pervised  breed. ng 
program  gives  you 
birds  that  lay  and 
pay.  Free  monthly 
“Profit- Making  Bulle¬ 
tin”,  price  list,  cata¬ 
log.  Rush  postcard. 

BULKLEYS’  LEGHORNS 

Our  42nd  Year 

50  Leghorn  Lane,  Tel:  30-M,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


You  Can't  Beat 

NATURE  _ 

Why  Sacrifice  Yearlings ? 

Produce  more  large,  hard  shell  eggs  economically. 
Whether  you  raise  50  or  50,000  chicks,  be  sure  to 
write  for  free  bulletin.  Sine.  RN7,  Quakertown.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  All  Heavies  $7.00  per  100:  $13 

per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  at  once. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY.  Dept.  R,  Strausstown,  Pa, 

PEAFOWL.  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 

Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers. 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


the  risk  of  some  modern 
Socrates  challenging  my 
definition  I  venture  to  de¬ 
fine  a  goose  as  “A  wild 
creature  which,  like  that 
other  highly  intelligent 
creature,  the  cat,  gracious¬ 
ly  accepts  man’s  hospitality  without 
surrendering  its  individuality.” 
Those  who  recognize  this  can  asso¬ 
ciate  pleasantly  and  profitably  with 
geese.  Domineering  persons  of  the 
type  which  hates  cats  or  any  other 
creatures  daring  to  be  their  natural 
selves  cannot  get  along  with  geese. 
When  properly  handled,  geese  are 
the  most  cooperative  creatures  on  the 
farm.  But  their  inherent  wild  na¬ 
ture  must  be  recognized.  Do  not 
rush  them,  excite  them,  hurt  them, 
or  coddle  them,  and  their  coopera¬ 
tion  and  ease  of  control  will  be  a 
joy  forever. 

“Joyous”  is  the  word  for  Pilgrim 
geese.  More  than  any  other  goose, 
the  Pilgrim,  with  a  history  of  free 
ranging  rather  than  confinement,  re¬ 
tains  its  self  reliance  and  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  pleasure  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Yet,  except  in  times  of  ex¬ 
citement  such  as  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  when  ganders  may  tussle,  Pil¬ 
grims  are  remarkably  quiet,  In  time, 
the  observant  owner  learns  their 
language  —  their  quiet  conservation 
among  themselves  reveals  meaning — 
and  he  gradually  gains  a  feeling  of 
understanding. 

Probably  no  American  can  rival 
old-country  goose-herds  in  this  under¬ 
standing.  Unfortunately,  this  wisdom 
perishes  with  the  person,  so  to  re¬ 
gain  and  retain  it  goose  owners  must 
keep  eyes  and  ears  open,  exchange 
views  with  others,  and  seek'always  to 
communicate  information  and  ideas. 
My  plea  is  for  more  personal  obser¬ 
vation  to  supplant  obsolete  and 
taken-for-granted  statements  from 
those  who  may  be  parroting  un¬ 
proven  statements.  For  example,  the 
use  of  a  strong  pair  of  field  glasses 
shows  what  a  goose  is  up  to  as  it 
reaches  under  a  strawberry  plant 
and  nips  a  tasty  bit  of  emerging 
grass  or  weed.  Or  it  may  divulge  the 
reason  for  the  disappearance  of 
dandelions  in  a  goose  pasture.  Not 
a  dandelion  shows  in  the  velvety- 
green  goose  pastures  here  at  River¬ 
side  Farm.  Surrounding  meadows  are 
yellow  with  them.  Quackgrass,  which 
geese  relish,  has  also  disappeared. 

Pilgrims  Thrive  on  Nature 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute 
recommendations  of  incubator  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  personal  research  has 
resulted  in  some  surprises.  By  plac¬ 
ing  a  small  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  instrument  —  mail  order 
houses  offer  them  at  $2.50  each  — - 
under  a  sitting  goose,  we  find  the 
temperature  in  a  high,  dry  straw  nest 
does  not  go  over  98  degrees  and 
the  relative  humidity  not  over  60  per 
cent.  Then  if  we  place  the  same  in¬ 
strument  in  the  incubator  and  main¬ 
tain  these  readings,  presto!,  troubles 
appear.  Eggs  rot,  hatches  are  poor, 
and  goslings  are  weak;  they  die  in 
I  shell  or  lack  strength  to  struggle  out. 


Even  though  it  cannot  be  used  for 
large-scale  production,  natural  in¬ 
cubation  has  real  value  for  Pilgrim 
geese. 

Geese  like  to  choose  their  own 
nesting  sites,  seeming  to  prefer  some¬ 
thing  solid  like  a  building  at  their 
backs.  But  they  are  indifferent  as  to 
foundation  and  once  they  have 
chosen  a  nest  site  will  return  to  it 
stubbornly  year  after  year.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  provide  favorable  loca¬ 
tions  for  their  first  nests. 

Shelter  Is  No  Problem 

Apart  from  the  laying  season,  Pil¬ 
grims  do  not  need  nor  do  they  ac¬ 
cept  shelter;  they  prefer  to  face  the 
winter  cold  and  winds.  You  need  no 
weathervane  —  just  note  which  way 
the  geese  head  as  they  squat:  into 
the  wind.  They  pull  their  legs  up  in¬ 
to  their  feathers  and  tuck  their 
heads  under  their  wings,  always  with 
one  sentry  goose  awake.  Their  hocks 
are  in  contact  with  the  ground  and 
this  position  in  zero  weather  may 
make  them  rise  and  walk  stiffly  for 
a  few  minutes.  They  do  appreciate  a 
layer  of  dry  straw  in  sub-zero  wea¬ 
ther,  but  shelter  has  no  attraction  for 
them.  One  Winter  our  flock  was  trap¬ 
ped  on  the  river  for  a  couple  of 
months  due  to  steep  and  icy  banks; 
a  goose  has  no  traction  on  smooth 
ice.  It  apparently  had  a  wonderful 
time,  bathing,  splashing  and  diving 
in  open  patches  of  water! 

The  Desire  for  Little  Pilgrims 

Shortly  after  the  laying  season 
starts  in  late  February,  some  of  the 
female  Pilgrims  will  assert  their 
individualities  in  surprising  ways. 
Two  or  three  of  a  harem  may  elect 
to  use  the  same  nest  with  much 
bickering  over  priority  and  some 
theft  or  adoption  of  others’  eggs. 
This  can  be  avoided  with  the  straw- 
bale  arrangement.  Eggs  must  be  re¬ 
moved  often;  half-pint  glass  jars 
lined  with  white  paper  make  good 
nest  eggs  to  prevent  a  female  from 
stealing  others’  eggs.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  females,  not  necessarily 
the  same  ones,  sit  each  year.  A  sit¬ 
ting  goose  displaying  constancy  may 
well  be  given  a  clutch  of  10  eggs  or 
so.  Pilgrims  lay  a  large  egg  so  may 
not  cover  as  many  as  a  larger-breed 
goose.  The  eggs  should  be  dated  and 
banded  plainly  with  India  ink  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  new  eggs. 
We  put  all  eggs  over  our  incubator 
capacity  under  sitting  geese  and  ex¬ 
pect  hatchability  up  to  95  per  cent. 
Fertility  of  our  Pilgrims  runs  about 
96  per  cent  with  or  without  swim¬ 
ming  water.  We  just  do  not  worry 
about  fertility. 

When  goslings  hatch  in  such  a 
cold  Spring  as  we  had  this  past 
year,  trouble  may  be  expected.  The 
owner  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma  as 
to  whether  to  coddle  the  little 
gozzies  indoors  and  have  them  die 
inexplicably  or  to  turn  them  out  in 
the  cold  to  thrive  with  a  few-to-be- 
expected  losses.  The  ideal  would  be 
to  let  a  sitting  goose  foster  them,  if 
we  could  depend  on  her  to  be  faith¬ 
ful.  Unfortunately,  some  nurse  geese 
prefer  pleasure  to  responsibility. 
Even  these  will  hover  the  youngsters 
toward  dark  and  brood  them  through 
the  night,  however.  As  good  a  com¬ 


promise  as  we  have  discovered  is  to 
provide  pens  of  welded  one-  by  two- 
inch  mesh  wire,  two  feet  high,  cut 
into  25-  to  50-foot  lengths  and  formed 
into  shapes  to  fit  grassy  spaces.  These 
pens  can  be  moved  readily.  Small 
harness  snaps  are  handy  to  join  the 
ends  of  the  welded  mesh  wire.  For  a 
shelter  we  find  a  steel  frame  covered 
with  a  large  tarpaulin  works  very 
well  during  the  first  few  nights.  This 
is  placed  inside  the  pen  and  bedded 
with  clean  straw  on  the  ground. 

It  seems  to  us  that  goslings 
hatched  and  hovered  under  geese 
have  a  greater  resistance  against 
rain  drenching  than  do  machine- 
incubated  birds;  possibly  they  get 
some  oiling  from  the  old  goose.  Even 
so,  Pilgrim  goslings  are  little  tough- 
ies  if  provided  with  proper  food. 
They  will  stand  much  more  wetting 
and  cold  than  government  bulletins 
and  goose  books  say  they  will.  When 
a  gosling  circles  or  when  they  all 
huddle  closely,  then  it  is  time  to  do 
something  about  their  environment. 

Feeding  Is  No  Problem  Either 

For  feeding,  we  find  ourselves 
differing  from  the  so-called  authori¬ 
ties.  Medicated  feeds,  artificials  and 
antibiotics  we  have  tried  and  heaved 
out  the  window.  We  depend  on  re¬ 
producing  natural  feeding  condi¬ 
tions.  Given  free  choice,  a  two-day- 
old  gosling  will  first  choose  earth, 
sod,  or,  best  of  all,  mud  at  the  edge 
of  a  pond  where  he  can  pick  up  de¬ 
caying  vegetation.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered” 
in  getting  him  off  to  a  good  start. 
Ignoring  advice  to  keep  baby  geese 
away  from  open  water,  we  let  them 
go  to  it.  They  swim  if  they  feel  like 
it  and  show  much  sense  in  coming 
out  when  they  have  had  enough. 
They  are  really  more  interested  in 
digging  in  the  mud  for  worms! 

Pilgrim  goslings  have  very  weak 
leg  bones,  easily  crippled  or  broken 
even  by  a  clumsy  goose  stepping  on 
them.  We  lost  many  before  we  found 
that  they  must  be  picked  up  with 
the  utmost  care.  One  must  resist  the 
impulse  to  pick  them  up  by  hand¬ 
fuls.  We  pick  up  not  more  than  two 
at  a  time,  being  careful  not  to  cramp 
their  legs,  and  place  them  not  more 
than  a  layer  deep  in  a  large,  flat- 
bottomed  tray.  Niacin  is  necessary 
to  prevent  leg  weakness,  and  we  mix 
niacin-bearing  natural  foods  into 
their  mash.  We  use  dried  brewers' 
yeast,  rice  polish  and  wheat  germ. 
The  yeast  is  also  greatly  relished  by 
our  five  cats  which,  by  the  way,  are 
no  problem  at  all.  The  older  geese 
quickly  educate  cats  to  leave  the 
goose  world  strictly  to  geese. 

When  we  were  following  expert 
recommendations  in  the  matter  of 
goose  feeding,  we  had  all  sorts  of 
trouble  with  deformities  like  crossed 
beaks,  weak  legs,  drooping  wings  and 
spraddles.  Then  we  discarded  syn¬ 
thetic  and  medicated  supplements  in 
favor  of  natural  grains,  organically 
grown  when  we  could  get  them,  and 
all  these  troubles  disappeared.  As 
long  as  our  Pilgrim  geese  can  get 
natural  grains,  plenty  of  grass,  ac¬ 
cess  to  mud,  and  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  in  adequate  quantities,  they 
provide  their  own  medication. 

J.  L.  Cleaver 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pilgrim  geese  thrive  on  natural  feed  and  surroundings,  v.'cept  in  the  laying 
season,  they  do  not  want  or  seem  to  need  any  shelter.  The  author  has  found 

his  Pilgrims  to  be  real  “toughies.” 
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"Nick-Chick" 
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Heisdorf  &  Nelson 

FARMS 


P.O.  BOX  428-Y,  KIRKLAND,  WASHINGTON 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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...the  Leghorn 
that 

offers  you 

CONSISTENT  PROOF 

"V-W  V, 

Of 

HIGHER 
PROFITS! 

SIX  YEARS  of  leadership  as  America's 
Highest  Average  Profit  Producers  in 
the  country’s  two  oldest  3  and  5-year 
Random  Sample  Tests  (New  York  and 
California)  is  your  assurance  that  H&N 
BALANCED  BREEDING  means  extra 
profits  for  you. 

Put  H&N  “Nick  Chick”  Leghorns  to 
work  in  your  laying  house.  It  is  there  that 
H&N's  continuous  search  for  perfection 
through  scientific  research  in  genetics  and 
disease  really  pays  off.  Order  today  / 


Broilers  and  Small 

Business 

Your  recent  article,  “Booming 
Broiler  Business”,  and  the  editorial 
in  the  same  issue,  “Fair  Deal  on 
Delmarva”,  were  very  interesting. 
You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

I  have  been  producing  four  lots  of 
broilers  per  year,  16,000  per  lot  or 
64,000  per  year.  Much  to  my  dis¬ 
like  I  have  no  alternative  to  doing 
business  on  a  contract  basis.  We  are 
paid  $50  per  thousand,  plus  half  the 
profits.  It  was  four  years  before  I 
was  able  to  connect  with  a  fine 
company.  My  contractor  does  every¬ 
thing  a  broiler  raiser  could  ask  for. 
It  hatches  its  own  chicks,  manufact¬ 
ures  its  own  feed,  and  it  has  field 
men  who  really  know  their  business. 
Day  or  night,  Sundays  or  holidays, 
they  are  available.  They  helped  me 
to  make  a  profit  over  guarantee  the 
first  time  in  four  years.  To  be  sure, 
the  company  does  not  sell  anything 
to  us  farmers  but  it  tries  to  assist  in 
every  detail.  Of  course,  it  wants  you 
to  make  a  profit.  At  the  end  of  every 
flock,  you  get  a  summary  sheet  show¬ 
ing  where  every  cent  of  the  money 
went.  Other  contractors  I  have  had 
in  the  past  were  just  plain  rotten.  My 
records  of  the  past  10  years  would 
make  your  eyes  pop. 

We  have  a  very  up-to-date  plant  of 
12,000  square  feet.  It  is  heated  by 
gas,  and  has  an  automatic  watering 
system  plus  a  ventilating  system. 
Our  contractor  has  just  installed 
bulk  feeding. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Delaware 
Poultry  Improvement  Association,  in 
fact,  secretary-treasurer  of  its  Dover- 
Camden-Wyoming  local.  But  I  am  a 
small  man  and,  if  something  is  not 
done  quickly  by  our  association,  all 
of  us  with  from  five  to  10,  15,  20  and 
50  thousand  birds  at  a  batch  will  be 
working  either  for  the  feed  merchant 
or  for  the  poultry  buyer.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  brought  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  meetings.  In  fact,  I  even 
suggested  that  the  association  name 
a  “small  business  man’s  committee” 
to  assist  the  growers.  But  no  action 
was  taken. 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  Delaware  broil¬ 
er  advei'tised  in  any  store  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  Why?  You  know  when  a  fellow 
gets  hungry— and  we  small  fellows 
are  getting  that  way— he  gets  mad. 
When  he  does  that,  he  goes  into 
things  to  find  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores.  That  is  just  what  we  smaller 
producers  are  going  to  do,  even  if  we 
get  kicked  out  of  the  association. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  I  have 
read  your  paper  since  I  was  16  years 
old,  for  35  years.  Don’t  let  my  sub¬ 
scription  run  out. 

Delaware  Theodore  Schorske 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  the  bird  that  meets 

today’s  need  hr 

PROFITS 


•  This  year  get  proven  profit-making 
values  in  the  inheritance  of  every  chick 
you  buy — get  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Balanced-bred  for  35  years,  they 
give  fast,  uniform  growth,  vitality,  early 
maturity.  They  have  heavy,  steady  egg 
production,  large  egg  size,  resistance  to 

HUBBARD 

Box  12,,  Walpole,  N.  H, 


• . .  more  eggs  at  less  cost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


leukosis,  low  laying  house  mortality. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on- 
time  delivery  of  healthy  chicks.  Every 
chick  sold  is  backed  by  our  guarantee  of 
full  satisfaction  to  30  days  of  age. 

FARMS- 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pci. 


Conn.  PouRrymen  Meet- 

The  32nd  annual  meeting  of 
Connecticut  Poultry  Producers,  Inc., 
was  held  recently  in  Hamden. 

Directors  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  were:  for  Litchfield  County 
—  Edmund  J.  Ruwet  and  Leslie  D. 
Bartholomew,  both  of  Torrington; 
for  Middlesex  County— John  Schu- 
koske,  Middletown,  and  Harold  R. 
Parmelee,  Rockfall;  for  New  Haven 
County  —  John  Palladino,  Kensing¬ 
ton;  for  Tolland  County— Fred  Mill¬ 
er,  Coventry. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
by  the  directors:  George  Angevine, 
Warren,  pres.;  Edmund  J.  Ruwet, 
vice-pres.;  Harold  R.  Parmelee,  secy.; 
and  John  Palladino,  treas. 

Members  voted  100  per  cent  for 
participation  in  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board  March  egg  check-off. 
This  means  that  10  cents  per  case 
for  all  eggs  shipped  during  March 
::rom  all  members  will  be  forwarded 
;o  the  Board  for  promotion  of  poul¬ 
try  products.  Open-house  was  held 
in  the  new  plant  at  3000  Dixwell 
Avenue  before  and  after  the  meet¬ 
ing.  This  new  plant,  opened  in  June, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  egg  packing  plants  in 
the  East. 


IN  A  CLASS  APART! 


No  other  egg  strain  today 
can  provide  poultrymen  with 
more  consistent  large  size  egg 
production  than  STERN’S 
“Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 

And  large  eggs  pay  off  better 
no  matter  what  market  prices 
may  be.  You  wil  also  get 
laying  averages  from  60  to  80 
percent  and  unbeatable  resist- 

*<'«•«••  3°  y.<-rs  of  the  most  costly  breeding 
has  made  these  achievements  poss  ble  U  S  -  N  J 
Approved.  Pullorum  Clean.  ‘’uas,u'e-  *>  N.  J. 

Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Dates _ 

STERN  BROS.  S.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Press 
Here 

to  ^ 
Write 


Press  Here 
to  Retract 


RETRACT-A-PEN  RIOT! 

Prices  Slashed  to  New  Low' 

REFILLS 
$i 

only  B 


5 


RETRACTABLE 

PENS 


for 

only 


(49c  value  each) 
to  fit 

PAPER-MATE 
and  all  retract¬ 
able  pens  (except 
Parker  Jotter). 
Choice  of 
Red,  Blue 
Black  or 
Green 
Ink  1 


($1.79  value  each) 

100  for  $18 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue,  Black  or  Green 
Ink!  Barrels  in  asst’d  colors.  Will 
not  leak,  smear  or  transfer. 

Send  check  or  money  order;  add  10c  shipping 
charge.  Money-back  guarantee.  Larger  quantity 
and  imprint  prices  on  request. 

Gold  foil  boxes  available  for  individual  pens  4c  ea 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

DEPT.  423,  P.O.  BOX  45,  FO R EST  H  I LLS,  N.  Y. 


•  High  Egg  Production 

•  Excellent  Livability 

•  Efficient  Feed  Conversion 

•  Large,  Chalk-White  Eggs 

•  Uniform,  Even  Development 

•  Superior  Shell  Texture 

•  Outstanding  interior  Quality 

Honegger  entry  in  the  Florida  Standard 
Laying  Test  topped  all  other  pens  in  the 
nation  to  become  the  1955-56  laying 
champion.  Production  of  these  Honegger 
Layers  averaged  over  87%  for  1 1  Vi 
months  with  100%  livability.  The 
"Champs’'  competed  against  489  entries 
of  purebreds,  crossbreds,  and  hybrids 
entered  by  141  of  the  nation’s  breeding 
farms  and  hatcheries. 


The  H.  E.  OHLS  Co 

CALHCQQN,  N.  Y.  Phone  11 


•/ 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


AUTOMATIC 

POULTRY  WATER  WARMER 

Your  flock  will  average  12  more 
eggs  per  hen  if  water  is  kept 
at  about  50°  with  this  r/L 
and  C.S.A.  approved  automatic 
warmer.  Costs  less  than  an 
egg  a  day  to  use.  $6.45 


POULTRY  TROUGH  WARMER 

Keeps  water  in  a  shallow 
trough  from  freezing  at  10°. 
Made  of  Line-O-Heat  in  rust- 
resistant  wife  coil.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use:  lay  in  trough, 
plug  in.  For  4-6'  trough  $4.45; 
8-10'  trough  $5.95. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERING  FOUNTAIN 

Strengthened  outer  bowl 
makes  best  fount  even 
better.  Has  provision  for 
no-freeze  protection  to  O0. 

Fountain,  $6.95.  Heater, 

$4.95.  Both,  $11.20. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature 
IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T  HAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 


The  SMITH-GATES  Corp. 

FARMINGTON,  CONN’- 


Hamr.cM,h  d^AR«°uF  h'-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 

CroTsP  nr  *hIedD  ,|Aro°r,.ALre  White  Rocks-  Sex  Link 
0P  V19  J?ert  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 

and  Prices  C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  McALISTER  V I LLE,  PA.  Phone  126- R - 1 1 


November  17,  1956 


rZ7P,isLGRIM  GEESE  from  ESSIPOFF  FLOCK - 

s.  best  time  t(>  acquire  breeders  for  Spring 
laying  season.  LOU  CLEAVER  ‘ 

RIVERSIDE  PILGRIM  GOOSE  FARM.  AVON,  N.  Y. 
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1956  CJjnstmas!  Offer 


3 


ONE-YEAR 

GIFT 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR 


$ 


i 


**  mm  m  i 


t  i:*r  ’■ '  ' 


Your  Friends  Will  Be  Delighted 

To  Receive  Rural  New  Yorker 
Twice  A  Month  During  1957 

There  are  two  good  reasons  your  farm 
friends  will  appreciate  a  gift  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 

1  — -  It  says,  "Merry  Christmas!"  in  a  novel  way. 

2 — -It  offers  many  practical  ideas  for  making 
1957  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  publish  hundreds  of 
useful  suggestions  in  the  next  24  issues.  Just  one  good 
idea  can  mean  more  to  your  friends  than  the  most 
expensive  gift. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  offers  your  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  the  key  to  greater  success  with  Livestock 
and  Dairy,  Poultry,  Gardening,  Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Forestry,  Field  Crops  and  Home  Repairs. 

Your  friends  will  enjoy  reading  every  issue.  And 
they  will  always  have  you  to  thank  for  introducing 
them  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker! 

TRY  THIS  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE! 

Send  three  friends  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
total  cost  of  only  one  dollar. 

Around  Christmas  time,  your  three  friends  will 
receive  their  first  copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  They 
will  also  receive  a  card  from  us  telling  them  of  your  gift. 

Just  write  their  names  clearly  on  the  coupon  below. 
Mail  with  a  dollar  bill,  check  or  money  order  now,  while 
you  think  of  it. 

USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Gift! 

R.F.D . 

Post  Office 

Rnv 

Street. . . 

State . 

Gift  2 

R.F.D . 

...  Box _ _ 

. . . .  Street . . 

Post  Office 

State . 

Gift  3 

p  f  n 

Box 

Street. .  . 

Post  Office 

State . 

vniTP  XT  A  AT  17 

i>  I?  n 

Ray 

Street . . 

Xi*.  X  •  XX  •  •  •  • 

Post  Office 

State . 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 

OTHER  RATES;  3  YEARS  FOR  $1  —  7 

YEARS  for  $2 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act  license  of  Carl  A. 
Weber,  trading  as  Weber’s  Produce, 
Reading,  Penn.,  was  suspended  Au¬ 
gust  3  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  failure  to  pay  a 
reparation  awarded  to  the  Baltimore 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  assignee  for  seven 
Baltimore  dealers.  The  association 
filed  a  formal  complaint  that  "Weber 
had  paid  only  $1,320.55  (including 
an  allowance  of  $8.75  by  one  of  the 
assignors)  for  various  lots  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  sold  by  the  seven  as¬ 
signor  dealers  to  Weber  on  various 
dates  in  1955.  The  total  value  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  $4,297.25. 
Weber  failed  to  reply  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  Department  issued  a 
default  order  calling  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $2,976.70  plus  interest  from 
September  1,  1955.  The  Department 
stated  that  it  will  be  unlawful  for 
Carl  A.  Weber  to  operate  as  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  dealer  or  broker, 
during  the  period  his  license  is  un¬ 
der  suspension,  in  his  own  name, 
that  of  Weber’s  Produce,  or  any 
other  name,  and  that  he  may  not  be 
employed  in  a  responsible  position 
by  any  other  license  under  the  Act. 
The  Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act  is  a  Federal  statute  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Division  of  USDA’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service.  It  requires 
the  licensing  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
dealers,  and  assists  in  the  settlement 
of  complaints  and  disputes  of  ship¬ 
pers  and  receivers.  It  seeks  also  to 
prevent  the  misbranding  or  mis¬ 
representing  of  produce  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  industry. 


In  May  of  1955  I  spent  a  day  with 
a  representative  of  Tri-StMe  Printers 
soliciting  ads  from  various  business 
firms  totalling  $89.  These  were  to 
be  placed  in  a  date  book  that  would 
sell  at  $1.00  each  as  a  project  of  our 
Missionary  Society.  The  proceeds 
were  to  be  used  to  send  two  girls 
to  camp  for  one  week  at  a  cost  of 
$20  each.  When  the  books  did  not 
come  I  advanced  the  money.  A  whole 
year  later  I  received  50  books.  They 
were  not  at  all  like  the  sample.  They 
were  stapled  together,  no  dates  and 
only  half  the  number  of  pages.  They 
would  not  be  saleable  at  10  cents 
each.  The  only  possible  way  I  know 
of  to  reward  the  advertisers  is  to 
donate  the  books  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  I  have  written  four  letters 
to  the  company  asking  them  to  re¬ 
turn  the  $40  I  spent.  a.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

There  were  similar  problems  with 
this  company  last  year.  We  regret 
that  they  have  not  mended  their 
ways.  We  will  present  the  complaint 
of  A.  M.,  but  we  doubt  that  she  will 
ever  receive  cash  from  the  firm. 
They  may  agree  to  send  more  books. 
We  are  still  trying  to  get  a  settle¬ 
ment. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


About  a  year  ago  Home  Service 
Co.  of  Portland,  Maine  applied  new 
asphalt  shingles  to  our  house  and 
barn  roofs.  Satisfaction  was  guaran¬ 
teed,  but  leaks  immediately  appeared 
around  the  chimney.  We  have  called 
the  company,  and  written  them,  but 
they  do  nothing.  Can  you  help? 

Maine  g.  s.  h. 

0 

All  our  letters  remain  unanswered. 
Reports  from  Portland  indicate  that 
similar  complaints  have  been  ig¬ 
nored.  It  would  seem  wise  to  call 
in  a  local  workman  and  have  the 
repairs  made  before  all  the  plaster 
is  ruined.  The  Home  Service  Compa¬ 
ny’s  charge  for  the  work  was  over 
$1,000.  Such  inattention  to  a  serious 
complaint  does  not  add  an  iota  to 
the  responsibility  of  any  concern. 


6  •  Kb 


The  Post  Office  reminds  us  that  de¬ 
livery  zone  numbers  should  be  used 
on  packages  when  possible.  One  may 
insert  written  matter  in  a  pai’cel 
post  package.  To  be  sure  the 
package  reaches  its  destinaton,  in¬ 
sure  it.  The  Post  Office  advises  that 
parcels  may  be  marked:  “Do  Not 
Open  Until  Christmas”,  and  written 
matter  may  be  enclosed  in  the  pack¬ 
ages  when  properly  endorsed  to  that 
effect.  Proper  postage  must  be  af¬ 
fixed  and  zone  numbers  plainly 
marked  when  they  are  part  of  the 
address. 


What  do  you  think  of  this  request 
of  J.  S.,  Los-  Angeles,  Calif,,  for  cash 
to  send  money  for  pictures? 

New  Jersey  j.  m. 

We  wrote  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  regarding  the  individual  be¬ 
cause  the  enclosure  carried  no  name 
and  requested  secrecy.  They  appre¬ 
hended  the  individual  who  sent  out 
the  “literature.”  He  was  found 
guilty  of  the  possession  of  obscene 
matter  in  Los  Angeles  in  March; 
fined  $100  and  placed  on  one  year’s 
probation.  The  letter  referred  to  was 
dated  August  7th.  The  Post  Office  has 
asked  for  an  order  prohibiting  the 
delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  the 
party  for  payment  of  postal  money 
orders  drawn  in  favor  of  those  initi¬ 
als. 


A  man  talked  to  my  son  and 
daughter  about  a  school  which  off¬ 
ered  to  train  for  Civil  Service  Ex¬ 
aminations.  He  showed  literature  re¬ 
garding  many  government  jobs,  and 
spoke  of  travelling  too.  He  never 
showed  his  credentials  until  I  asked 
to  see  them.  When  I  asked  him  to 
leave  the  literature  so  we  could 
study  it  at  leisure,  he  explained  that 
those  were  his  only  copies,  and  he 
did  not  offer  to  send  us  any.  He  also 
said  he  could  not  come  back.  I  told 
him  how  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
advises  readers  to  study  contracts 
before  signing,  and  that  I  would  not 
sign  any  paper  until  I  had  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 
He  has  not  returned.  m.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

M.  K.  was  wise  to  question  him. 
Many  Civil  Service  tests  can  be 
taken  without  spending  so  much 
money  on  a  mail  order  course.  There 
are  some  that  require  special  school¬ 
ing,  but  many  schools  do  not  offer  to 
train  for  these  tests.  Books  can  be 
purchased  based  on  previous  examin¬ 
ations  that  would  be  of  great  help. 
The  Post  Offices  in  most  areas  post  a 
list  of  positions  open,  and  further  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  from 
Washington. 

There  is  increased  concern  about 
the  use  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  and 
compounds  containing  it,  as  used  in 
cleaning  fluids.  It  can  be  fatally  in¬ 
jurious  if  used  in  inadequately  venti¬ 
lated  places,  and  should  only  be  used 
with  the  greatest  care. 

A  newspaper  item  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  states  that  Eddie  Carroll, 
Barney  Riley  and  Tommie  J.  Carroll 
of  North  Augusta,  Georgia  have  been 
returned  to  Butler  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  face  charges  of  false  repre¬ 
sentations,  which  have  been  filed 
against  them  as  a  result  of  their 
barn  painting  business.  Charges  re¬ 
portedly  claimed  the  paint  the  men 
were  using  washed  off  in  the  rain. 
Other  charges  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  Trio  undertook  to  paint  a  home 
and  the  paint  or  undercoating  used 
was  sprayed  on  a  number  of  windows. 
They  face  charges  of  cheating  by 
false  pretense  and  fraudulent  con¬ 
version  in  this  case. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Getting  Down  the  Silage,  Taking 
Out  Manure  —  Among  the  valuable 
new  agricultural  publications  that 
offer  three  valuable  “I’s”  —  ideas, 
information  and  instruction — to  farm 
readers  are  two  prepared  by  Clay 
Equipment  Corp.  One,  a  16-page 
booklet  on  the  subject  of  barn  clean¬ 
ers,  presents  detailed  drawings  for 
barn  cleaner  installation  and  also 
provides  questions  and  answers  on 
size  of  cleaner  and  motor,  on  the 
drive  unit,  on  correct  paddle  spac¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  proper  chain.  The 
other  one,  on  silo  unloaders,  is  six 
pages  and  shows  features  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  silage  handling  equip¬ 
ment;  it  considers  unloaders  as  units 
of  wholly  mechanized  feeding  pro¬ 
grams.  Both  booklets,  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  in  color,  are  available  free 
of  charge  to  farmers  from  Clay 
Equipment  Corp.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Stresses  and  Strains  on  the  Birds 
—  A  so-called  fresh  approach  to  egg 
profits  has  been  made  recently  in  a 
54-page  booklet  published  by  Wallace 
Hy-Cross  Hatcheries,  Doylestown, 
Pa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author 
states  that  if  the  flock  lays  80  per 
cent  or  better  for  the  first  six 
months,  does  not  drop  below  70  per 
cent  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
lays  profitably  for  18  months  with 
less  than  five  per  cent  each  of  mor¬ 
tality  and  culling,  there  is  no  reason 
to  read  the  book  at  all.  But  it  puts 
so  much  emphasis  on  stresses  of  the 
birds  that  even  the  rare  man 
whose  flock  fulfills  the  above  re¬ 
quirements  can  learn  something 
from  it.  There  are  charts  for  calcu¬ 
lating  feed  costs,  pounds  of  feed 
per  dozen  eggs,  and  daily  feed  corn- 
sumption.  Called  a  “Fresh  Approach 
to  Laying  House  Profits'’,  the  book¬ 
let  is  available,  free,  from  Hy-Cross 
eastern  representatives. 


Poultry  Immunization  —  For  any¬ 
one  who  would  like  to  add  to  his 
understanding  of  immunization  of 
birds  against  certain  diseases,  the 
new  illustrated  booklet,  “Vaccin¬ 
ation  of  Poultry”,  published  by  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Laboratories,  should  be  of 
interest  and  value.  Vaccination 
principles  are  discussed,  with  sepa¬ 
rate  sections  for  Newcastle,  bron¬ 
chitis,  fowl  pox  and  laryngotracheitis. 
Manufacture  and  testing  of  vaccines 
are  described  and  illustrated.  Special 
discussions  deal  with  stress  factors 
and  with  vaccination  programs.  The 
booklet  should  always  be  on  hand  as 
a  supplement  to  other  references  on 
poultry  diseases.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  from  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  also  from  Salsbury  distributors. 


Livestock  Pest  Book  —  This  well 
illustrated  booklet  shows  and  de¬ 
scribes  insect  pests  of  dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  poultry,  sheep,  horses  and 
goats.  Various  means  of  controlling 
the  insects  by  management  and  by 
chemicals  are  cited,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  from  liyestock  pests  is 
discussed.  The  pleasantness  of  this 
little  book  and  its  suggestions  as  to 
means  and  methods  of  controlling  in¬ 
sects  on  animals  would  make  it 
worthwhile  to  look  through  and  to 
have  at  hand  in  the  barn  or  poultry 
house.  Free  copies  are  available 
from  California  Spray-Chemical  Co., 
Richmond,  Cal.,  and  from  local  deal¬ 
ers  in  its  products. 


To  Keep  Septic  Tanks  Working  — 
Clogging  of  cesspools  and  septic 
tanks  can  be  postponed,  if  not  avoid¬ 
ed,  by  preventing  certain  materials 
from  the  drainage  system  and  also 
by  adding  certain  chemicals  and  bac¬ 
teria.  The  story  of  how  to  take  care 
of  septic  tanks  and  cesspools  is  told 
in  an  eight-page  illustrated  folder  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  FX-Lab.  Co.  Copies 
of  the  folder  are  available  without 
charge  from  Educational  Division, 
FX-Lab.  Co.,  4  Hill  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Dec.  1  closes  Nov.  16 
Dec.  15  closes  Nov.  30 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 

$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  information  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  WANTED:  Middle  aged  husband  and 

wife,  without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents 
to  small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  good  salary,  full  maintenance,  paid  va¬ 
cation,  permanent.  Character  references  re¬ 
quired.  No  liquor.  Write  or  call  Norman  K. 
Morgan,  Supt.,  Luzerne  County  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  •  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Telephone 
Drums,  PArkview  3-2751, _ 

LANDSCAPE  nursery  needs  working  foreman. 

Able  drive  truck  and  tractor.  Free  cottage 
for  small  family.  All  year.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Write  particulars.  DeBaun  & 
Company,  Wycjtoff,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  worker;  must  be  good 

hand  stripper-  general  farm  work.  Write 
for  interview.  Pond  Acre  Farm,  Craryville, 
New  York. 


ALL  around  married  man  on  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  farm.  Modern  house  on  hard  road, 
school  bus  at  door,  good  hours,  wages,  vaca¬ 
tion,  time  off.  Vemdale  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  War- 
wick,  N.  Y.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Manager. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  general  dairy  farm  lo¬ 

cated  central  New  York.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  References  required.  Partridge 
Hill  Farm,  Box  RN,  Bameveld,  New  York. 

HOW  much  can  you  earn  as  a  Four  Effs 

representative?  That  depends  upon  you,  but 
one  good  representative  buys  a  new  Cadillac 
every  year.  He’s  exceptional  only  because  he’s 
a  prodigious  worker  who  keeps  on  when  most 
men  would  stop.  He’s  strictly  honest  with 
everybody,  never  departs  from  good  business 
methods,  and  because  he  is  that  kind  of  per¬ 
son  receives  generous  free  advertising  and 
sales  helps.  We’re  looking  for  more  men  of 
his  type  in  New  York  and  New  England  only, 
to  list  and  sell  real  estate  on  commission. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester. 
New  Hampshire. _ 

GIRL  or  woman  as  housekeeper  for  widow 

and  two  children.  Sleep  in.  Wonderful  home. 
Call  Mrs.  E.  Koltow,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
4-9681  or  4-2901. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman  without  depen- 
•  uents.  for  permanent  position  as  housekeeper 
m  Christian  home,  school  age  children,  rural 
suburban  area.  Must  be  good  cook,  ability  to 
drive  preferred,  every  possible  modem  con¬ 
venience,  good  wages,  will  arrange  transpor¬ 
tation.  References.  Write  full  details.  Mrs.  R. 
E.  Eastman,  Waccabuc,  New  York. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work.  Ex- 

perience  needed.  Good  machine  milker.  Top 
wages,  vacation,  modem  house.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley 
Falls,  Massachusetts.  _ _ 

MAN  for  first  rate  orchard  and  beef  farm. 

Better  than  average  wage  and  conditions. 
Only  reliable  man  reply.  Four  room  apart¬ 
ment.  Joseph  Gatto,  Mgr.,  Indian  Ladder 
Farm,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  _ 

COUNSELOR:  Extraordinary  year-round  op¬ 

portunity,  private  school,  training  boys  in 
otudoor  program.  Farm  or  country  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Give  full  details  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Perkins  School,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


GIRL :  Housework,  nice  home,  small  family 
Mrs  Demar,  36-40  Bowne  St..  Flushing,  L,  I 
HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  farm,  all  modem 
be  licensed  driver;  35-45  years.  BOS 
3800,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  on  mink  ranch.  $100  month  anc 

board.  Experience  not  necessary.  BOX  74 
Milford,  Penna. _ 

GROOM,  experienced,  reliable,  salary  or 

arrangement,  room  and  board.  KenilwortI 
Riding  Club,  Rye,  N,  Y,  Rye  7-1964, _ 

COOK-Housekeeper,  middleaged  woman  foi 
widower  and  two  children  ages  3  and  9 
New  home,  modernly  equipped.  Suburb 
References.  Raymond  T.  Bonczek,  Firetowr 
Rd.,  Simsbury,  Conn. 


D  APJTS :  Male  and  female.  Salarj 
$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  main 
tenance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week 
annual  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paic 
sick  leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advance, 
ment.  For  information  write  Director,  Newarl 
State  School,  Newark,  New  York. 


CURSES:  (New  York  State  Registered)  mail 
*  anit ,  female.  Salary  $3664,  annual  increase: 
to  $4180,  less  maintenance.  Five  day  eigh 
hour  work  week,  annual  vacation  (20  days 
with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Many  opportunitie: 
for  advancement.  For  information  write  Di 
rector,  Newark  State  School,  Newark,  Nev 
York. 


COUPLE  or  two  maids  for  cooking,  serving 
cleaning  and  general  housework.  Exeellen 
salary  to  sober,  reliable,  experienced  peopli 
with  good  references.  Two  rooms,  bath,  TV 
Please  write  for  interview,  giving  full  detail: 

brook!ePN°nY.  ^122.  T'  Arthur  Johns°n.  Mill 

DAIRYMAN :  Experienced  dairyman,  yea 

around,  vacation,  Social  Security,  holidays 
salary  plus  full  maintenance  for  family 
Telephone  Superintendent  Training  School 
Vmeland,  New  Jersey,  VI  7-0021  for  appoint 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  tl: 

J-r^ctor  raen,  general  farm  worke 
Elhnger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenw: 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  h, 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  pt 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Emplovm 


GIRL  wishes  employment  on  farm.  Expe 
enced.  Joan  McCool,  995  River  St  Hi 
Park  36.  Massachusetts.  ’  3 


MAINTENANCE-Gardener,  family  man 
. Previous  job.  Superior  refere'nc 
Immediately  available.  Wishes  job  private 
hous<v  Michael  Convey,  55  Glenci 
Road,  Greenvale.  New  York. 


BUSINESS  manager-caretaker,  age  52.  C 
pletely  competent.  Ten  years  in  pre: 
position  as  full  director  of  800  acre  estate 
ploying  25  or  more  workers  and  catering 
cbe.ntel  of  several  hundred  guests  di 
H^dhng  all  purchasing,  reservations,  coll 
jo^.fnrmg  and  directing  of  all  work  as  ’ 

on  da„b^+^eepinf’  bankinS.  etc.  Available 
notice.  Interviews  arranged.  Requ 
ments.  House  for  self  and  wife  and  $1 
annually.  Write  BOX  3801.  Rural  Hp»,  vl 

MIDDLEAGED  man  wants  job  as  barteni 

27!5XPTtfs^nedPaSOber  3nd  trustworthy. 


^t^S^T^NANCE  man,  good  plumber, 
Rur^Newtorkef  in  C°Untry’  BOX 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N,  Y, _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland. 

New  Jersey _ 

DAIRY  farm  near  Goshen,  Orange  County: 

146  acres  on  main  highway,  drive  through 
barn  for  43  head,  silo,  16-room  2-family  house 
all  improvements.  Terms.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y,  Telephone  4370. _ 

FARMS  for  Sale:  Tioga  County,  New  York, 

136  acre  bare  farm,  Lockwood,  $3,500  ;  65  acre 
bare  farm.  Candor,  $6,000:  72  acre  bare  farm, 
near  Waverly,  $7,700;  97  acre  bare  farm, 

Straits  Corners,  convenient  to  new  IBM  Owego 
plant,  $10,000;  4 acre  poultry  farm,  Richford, 
$3,700.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
FEED  and  farm  supply  store  for  sale,  includ¬ 
ing  real  estate,  located  on  Route  17,  not  too 
far  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.  A-l  business  oppor¬ 
tunity,  owner  retiring,  will  sell  on  terms. 
W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
BUTCHER  Business:  Buildings  and  equipment 
and  refrigerated  retail  truck,  complete  with 
four  retail  Reading  markets.  Home  included. 
Good  reason  for  selling  profitable  family  busi¬ 
ness.  Morris  Keeney,  Rehrersburg,  Penna. 
Telephone  52-R-13  Frystown,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Northeastern  farm,  not  over  $6,000. 

I  have  for  sale  2-bedroom  house  in  Kissim¬ 
mee,  Florida  for  $6,000.  Ford,  1015  Main, 
Kissimmee,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Blueberry  farm,  good  income.  For 

particulars  write.  N.  Laielli,  512  Arago  St., 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. _ 

PRODUCTIVE  blueberry  farm.  Must  sell  to 
settle  estate.  Write  R.  Fumo,  Box  982  Second 
Rd.,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Logan 
1-3106, _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  perfect  Summer  or  all  year 
round  site  ideally  situated  in  a  beautiful, 
quiet  valley.  50  ft.  by  122  ft.  plot  located  in 
Mountain  Glen  Lakes,  West  Milford,  N.  J. 
Only  55  minutes  from  N.Y.C.  Just  steps  away 
from  lake  and  pool.  Swimming,  fishing,  boat¬ 
ing  and  clubhouse.  FHA  financing  available 
for  construction.  This  choice  plot  only  $1,100. 
Write  BOX  287,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FREE  catalog.  It  describes  farms  and  other 
country  properties  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  pocketbooks.  New  York 
to  Maine.  And,  if  you’re  looking  for  a 
property  with  fireplaces  and  water  frontage 
'll  find  special  pages  to  interest  you.  Four 

B ox  264-RNY,  Manchester ,  N,  H. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  man  retiring  January  wants 
small  farm,  improved  house;  $5,000-$7,000. 
BOX  3803,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA:  Over  one  acre,  attractive  com¬ 
fortable  lakefront  home,  two  bedrooms, 
living  room,  kitchen,  orange  trees;  $8,000. 
Three  acre  lakefront  modern  C.  B.  lodge, 
living  room  with  kitchen  bar,  fireplace,  large 
porch,  oversize  bedroom,  two  dressing  rooms, 
bath,  dock,  in  tropical  setting.  Price  $11,650. 
John  _Roscow,_Realtor,  Inverness,  Florida. 
FIVE  greenhouses,  20,000  feet  glass,  western 
New  Hampshire,  stoker  heated,  4-room 
apartment.  Wholesale  geraniums,  convertible 
to  retail  cut  flowers.  Excellent  transportation 
service.  BOX  3804,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  260  acre  farm,  170  tillable  pastures, 

barn,  48  ties,  silo,  toolshed,  no  machinery, 
6-room  house,  hay  can  be  bought  (3,000  bales). 
BOX  3805,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CATSKILL  Mountain  resort,  long  established, 
43  guest  rooms,  running  water,  automatic 
alarm  system,  dance  hall,  bowling  alleys, 
recreation  rooms,  large  kitchen,  walk-in¬ 
cooler,  all  fully  equipped,  four  room  living 
quarters,  steel  swimming  pool,  miniature  golf 
course,  etc.  about  150  acres  secluded  land. 
BOX  3806,  Rural  New  Yerker. 


93  ACRES,  half-mile  creek  frontage,  3-acre 

island,  colonial  house,  barns,  short  distance 
New  Paltz  exit  N.  Y.  Thruway.  BOX  3807, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  house  about  $5,000.  BOX 

3808,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale;  Korona,  Florida,  Approximately  11 

acres,  1,000-foot  frontage  on  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  1,  four  to  six  hundred  feet  depth.  Good 
pme  grove.  Practically  new  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  about  1,200  sq.  ft.  Aluminum  windows. 
Two  bedrooms,  one  bath.  Six  miles  south 
Bunnell,  18  miles  north  Daytona  Beach.  Will 
sell  complete  or  partial.  Make  offer  BOX  3809, 
Rural  N ew  Yorker. _ 

BRADFORD  County,  Penna. :  On  U.  S.  main 
highway  220,  three  miles  Towanda.  94  acres, 
75  flat  highly  productive,  beautiful  14-room 
home,  hot  water  heat,  two  baths,  city  water 
and  wells,  two  fireplaces,  natural  gas  avail¬ 
able;  good  barn,  over  hung  type,  20  stan¬ 
chions.  Road  side  market  for  produce.  Two 
acres  strawberries,  irrigation  system  com- 

§lete  for  flats.  Excellent  location  for  business. 

ame  family  55  years,  direct  from  owner.  J. 
Ward  Braund,  R.  D,  4,  Towanda,  Pa. 


FARM  Wanted;  Lease  or  buy,  reasonable 

near  N.  Y.  C.  Suitable  German  shepherd 
kennels.  Heintze,  232-15  Merrick  Blvd  . 
Laurelton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Laurelton  5-3958. 


FOR  Sale:  Due  to  health,  must  sell  a  house 
in  lower  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y,  Includes  1( 
rooms,  bath,  fuel  oil  heat,  barn,  y2  acre  land 
raspberries,  good  well,  on  good  road  neai 
stoics  and  churches.  Rachel  Fiske,  McGraw 
New  York.  Telephone  Terminal  6-4523. 


229  ACRE  dairy  farm,  all  improvements,  4C 

tie  stalls,  hard  road,  excellent  location. 
$20,000  bare,  easy  terms.  Less  for  cash. 
Leonard  Kohn,  R.  D.  2,  Columbia  Crossroads, 
Pa.,  telephone  East  Smithfield  20-R-2  imme¬ 
diate  possession. 


DAIRY  Farm:  50  acres,  modern  house,  barn, 

etc.  $6,500;  convalescent  home  $6,500;  50 

acres  land,  40  cleared  $2,500;  all  or  part  terms. 
Aarons,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Farm  within  100  miles  New  York. 

Details.  Larsen  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
15,  New  York. 


RETIREMENT  home  with  income:  On  two 

landscaped  arces,  fruit,  shade  trees,  and 
blue  spruce:  5-room  all-year  home,  hot  air 
heat,  oil.  Four  room  summer  cottage,  two 
apartments.  Small  store  with  back  room  and 
garage.  All  fully  furnished.  Two  small  chicken 
houses.  On  good  road  leading  to  resort  towns 
Store  good  for  any  kind  business.  To  settle 
estate,  $9,500  with  one-third  cash.  Herzog 
Realtor,  250  Broadway,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  Monticello  719, _ 

LAKE  COMO,  Florida:  Four  room  house, 

partly  furnished;  garage;  fruit  trees.  Mrs. 
Fred  Alborn.  _ 

EOR  Sale  on  N.  Y.  S.  highway  between  New 

York  City  and  Rochester  in  up -State  New 
York  a  restaurant  and  bar  with  living  quarters 
up-stairs;  also  a  two-family  house,  large  park- 
mg  lot,  and  a  large  lot  of  land  suitable  for 
motels;  must  sell  due  to  illness.  BOX  3810, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Country  home,  some  acreage, 

central  or  south  Jersey;  under  $5,000.  BOX 
3811,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TWO  family  house  for  sale.  All  convenienc 

low  upkeep,  oil  burner;  15  miles  from  N< 
York  City;  $10,000.  Arthur  Green,  31 
Neptune  Ave.,  Brooklyn  24,  New  York. 


GOOD  Producer  $38,000:  This  231  acre  dair 
farm,  near  Randolph,  110  tillable  acres,  1< 
pasture,  spring;  20  woodland,  saw  timbe: 
fruit;  2-family  home,  new  furnace,  roof  an 
siding;  barn,  58  stanchions;  three  silos;  secon 
barn;  milk  house;  poultry  house:  38  cows,  ' 
heifers,  five  calves;  tractors  and  machiner' 
38  new  metal  stanchion  frames,  60  days  posse: 
sion!  Terms.  No.  D-8764.  West’s,  W.  I 
Shipherd,  Representative,  22  Jamestown  St 
Randolph,  N.  Y.  Telehpone  22261, 


175  ACRES:  17  miles  from  Auburn,  23  Ithaca. 

12-room  house,  good  furnace.  unfailing 
spring  water  in  house  and  barn,  two  creeks. 
New  stable  with  stanchions  for  30  head,  ad¬ 
dition  of  14  possible:  two  steel  silos,  good 
buildings;  excellent  alfalfa  soil;  price  $23,000. 
Cecil  Dailey,  Venice  Center,  New  York. 


*50  ACRE  *arm*  lower  Lake  Champlain 
Valley;  50-acre  orchard,  Macintosh.  Delici¬ 
ous,  Spys.  Owners  age  reason  for  se  ling.  On 
blacktop  road.  Can  be  bought  bare  or  equip¬ 
ped.  Priced  to  sell.  Belmont  Orchards,  Shore- 
ham,  Vermont. 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  282  acres  top  quality 
, land .  desirable  location  near  town.  80  acres 
alfalfa,  two  nice  homes.  56  stanchion  grade  A 
barn,  two  silos,  two  tenant  houses,  105  head 
efSTLin  stock,  feed.  machinery.  Everything 
$150,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Cul¬ 
peper,  Virginia. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid  five  pounds  $1.95 
postpaid;  carton  5-5’s  light  clover  $9,00  pre¬ 
paid;  60  pounds  clover  liquid  or  granulated 
$10.80  not  prepaid.  And  while  it  lasts  60  pounds 
clover  and  fall  flower  mixed,  liquid,  fine 
flavor,  $10.20  not  prepaid.  G.  W.  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  R.  D.  2,  New  York. 

PURE  Juniata  County  maple  syrup:  One 
gallon  $6.50;  y2  gallon  $3:50;  >/4  gallon  $2.00 
postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Herbert  Miller, 
Richfield,  Penna. 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y 

CLOVER  comb  honey  chunks,  5  lbs.  $2.25 
prepaid,  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 

and  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit,  individually  wrapped.  Orange  blossom 
honey;  tropical  marmalades;  candies.  Write  us. 
Indian  River  Fruit  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
166,  Indian  River  City,  Florida. 

FLORIDA  Navel  (seedless)  oranges  and  Dun¬ 
can  grapefruit,  extra  fancy  selected  tree 
ripened,  bushel  baskets  approximately  55  lbs. 
Oranges  .  $6.50;  grapefruit  $6.00.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  assorted  $6.50.  Delivery  guaran- 
teed,  express  prepaid,  insured.  Add  5%  for 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire;  10%  upper 
Michigan,  and  all  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
SJBpi„.Rlver  except  Missouri.  Jim  E.  Revelle, 
926  61st  South,  St.  Petersburg  7,  Florida. 

PECANS:  In  shell,  mixed  varieties,  five 
pounds,  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor, 
Virginia. 

DELICIOUS  canned  chicken,  other  foods. 

Pyre  sorghum.  Circular.  V.  F.  Fulton, 
Galhpolis,  Ohio. 

WILDFLOWER  Honey:  Five  pound  pail  $1.95 
prepaid.  Short-crop  better.  Hurry.  B.  J. 
Cram  Sr.,  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y. 

PECANS:  Stuarts  extra  large  10  pounds  $6.50: 

Jumbo  halves  2  pounds  $3.40;  5  pounds  $8.00; 
broken  halves  and  pieces  5  pounds  $6.00.  De¬ 
livered  east  of  Mississippi.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  Trus.  Hayes,  Grower  and  Sheller, 

HOX  1730,  Dillon,  South  Carolina. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

HUNTERS  Accommodated:  Heat,  bath,  good 
beds,  home  cooking  and  baking.  Reserva¬ 
tions  accepted  now.  Echo  Hill  Farm  S 
Bowers,  R.  D.  3,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

CONFIDENTIAL  waiting  home  for  unwed 
mothers.  May  work  to  part  pay  for  board. 
Springer  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 

ELDERLY  boarder  wanted:  Warm  rooms,  ex¬ 
cellent  meals.  BOX  205,  Callicoon,  N  Y 

private  rooms  for  elderly  persons, 
$25  monthly  m  country.  M.  Butts,  Port 
Norris,  New  Jersey. 

RETT  RED  active  Christian  gentleman  desires 
board  for  winter  months,  Ulster,  Greene 
Counties;  rural  home.  Metz,  Averill  Park, 
New  York. 

WARM,  private  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  over  50.  Television,  kitchen.  $25  month¬ 
ly.  Near  stores.  Social  activities.  Leader 
House,  Bennington.  Vermont. 

HUNTERS^  accommodated:  Sullivan  County. 
George  Krum,  Phone:  Jeffersonville  5-W-l. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHER  prices  paid  for  United  States  coins. 
Dr.  Steward  Gay,  Monticello.  New  York 

uriuujE’  Hay:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley, 
r>i+evy  Yor*g-  Trailer  load  deliveries,  Snyder 

Telephone  F°rt  Plain’  New  York‘ 

ana<au  grades  °f  hay  delivered  sub- 

^  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  w 

?-7289  •  •  4’  F°rt  Plain-  N’  Y’  Phone:' 

W  i  r. ij .  Antique  automobiles,  instruction 

manuals,  lights,  etc.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Quilting  done,  aprons,  other  hand- 

v.m§de^&\Sisbu”nt  S1-00-  Circula- 

*  wKruiaIaa,rL£!,s,  'sstLrL 

CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
'•  Flve  foot  electric  fence  stakes 
B2?uted  for  driving  15  cents  each  at  yard 
SrYt?  4,'load  .deliveries.  Telephone  683121  or 

Murray  01- q^neS  Zf  fl1  SVZe  £osts  and  E°le°? 

MarceUus.^New  Yo?fe3St  Townhne  Road, 

1  to  1000  MEN 

Skilled  or  Unskilled  for  Truck 
and  Poultry  Farms 
Permanent  Or  Temporary 
Phone  or  Write 

Jerry's  Employment  Agcy. 

287y2  Bowery,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

ORegon  4-3840 

PECANS  Write  for  bargain 

puces,  or  order  generous  sample 
bag  25d  postpaid.  Big  Texas  paper- 
shells,  grower  to  you.  Wonderful  for 
Christmas  presents.  Address: 

PECAN  JOE, 

Box  1285-J,  Texarkana,  Texas 

- -  WANTED 

Farmer  with  good  farmer  contacts  to  take  orders 
for  a  well-established  hybrid  seed  corn  company  for 
Spring  delivery.  Indicate  where  you  live  Write 

BOX  1020,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER? 

NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

JF/jen  you  write  advertisers  mention 

rhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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WHIRLING 

CHRISTMAS 

TREE 


The  Binoculars 


99c 


you  wear  like 
eyeglasses . 

SPECTOSCOPES 


These  binocular-spectacles  are 
now  being  sold  at  a  price  that 
only  we,  as  exclusive  importers 
can  offer.  Use  ’em  for  close-up 
or  distant  viewing.  Get  clear, 
magnified  images.  Ideal  for  all 
sports,  TV,  plays,  opera,  public 
events,  etc.  Made  in  West 
Germany.  Precision  optical  len¬ 
ses.  In  ebony  finish.  Light  — 
only  I  oz.  Formerly  sold  for 
$2.98  now  yours  for  only 
99  CENTS. 

ORDER  BY . NO.  90 


OK  CHRISTMAS  9K 
JORNAMENTS 


SPARKLES  AS  IT  GOES  ROUND  AND  ROUND 

Now  yours  —  the  famous  Whirling  Christmas  Tree 
in  frosted  Venetian-glass  effect  —  a  $2.00  value  — 
for  only  59  CENTS.  This  amazing  offer  is  made  to 
win  100,000  new  customers. 

REVOLVES  ’ROUND  AND  ’ROUND 

No  winding.  .  .No  gears  to  wear  out!  As  it  turns 
it  sparkles  with  1000  rays  of  colorful  rainbow  light! 
!2'/2  inches  high.  You  receive  25  tree  ornaments. 
Christmas  Tree  Balls  of  genuine  blown  glass,  petite 
candles,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  etc.  Ornaments  alone  are 
easily  worth  $1.00,  but  are  yours  at  no  extra  cost! 
SPECIAL:  2  for  $1.00 

Spread  Christmas  cheer!  Order  several  now!  Place  on 
table,  TV  sets,  over  fireplace,  etc.  Remit  only  59 
CENTS  for  your  Venetian  Tree  or  $1.00  BILL  FOR 
2  TREES  complete  with  ornaments. 

ORDER  BY  . NO.  56 


VALUE 

$2.00 


VALUE 

$2.00 


$2.88 


PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
VACUUM  CLE AISIER 


1.  Clean 

2.  Clean 

3.  Clean 

4.  Clean 

5.  Clean 

6.  Clean 

7.  Clean 

8.  Clean 

9.  Clean 

10.  Clean 


SAVES  YOU  TIM 
THESE  15 

Pockets 
Cuffs 
Handbags 
Typewriter 
Drawers 
Suede  Shoes 
Suede  Jackets 
Felt  Hats 
Auto  Upholstery 
Living  Room  Chairs 


E  AND  LABOR 
WAYS: 

11.  Clean  Table 
Cloth  Crumbs 

12.  Clean  Dandruff 
Specks  Off 

13.  Clean  Page 
Tops  of  Books 

14.  Remove  Dust  from  Wall 

15.  Clean  anything  when  you 
don’t  want  to  drag 
out  full-size  vacuum. 


High  power  vacuum — only  7  inches  high — weighs  only 
1  pound!  Fits  bag  or  glove  compartment — travels  with 
you  everywhere.  Works  on  2  flashlight  batteries.  Re¬ 
moves  lint,  dirt,  dust  from  clothing— quick !  Better, 
faster,  more  thorough  than  any  brush  for  soft  fabrics, 
flannels,  velvets,  suedes.  Circular  brush  gets  at  en¬ 
crusted  dirt,  saves  on  cleaners'  bills.  Use  for  car  up¬ 
holstery  and  hundreds  of  household  jobs.  Well  con¬ 
structed  to  last  for  years. 

ORDER  BY . . . No-  36 


REGULAR  $1.98 

,Hi-Speed 
HOME 
&  CAR 
WASHER 


NOW 

NLY 


99c 


Scrub,  suds,  rinse 
in  one  operation. 
Attach  to  hose.  .  . 
wash  cars,  windows, 
floors,  screens,  etc. 
in  HALF  time. 
No  splashing!  HAS 
TWO  WASHING 
HEADS  —  use  brush 
head  for  washing 
dirt;  circular  SQUEE¬ 
GEE  head  for  smooth  surfaces, 
windows,  etc.  Wipes  as  it  wash¬ 
es.  Automatic  Hydraulic  Sud- 
ser  built-in!  No  back  or  arm 
strain!  New  3  section  handle 
—  extends  from  1  to  3  feet. 
Send  99  cents  for  COMPLETE 
KIT:  3  section  handle,  2 

washing  heads,  automatic  sud- 
ser,  plus  liberal  supply  of 
Detergent  Pellets. 


WORTH  MUCH 
MORE 


ORDER  BY . NO.  44 


we’re  the 
importer  of 
glasses,  we 
can  buy  for  less 

and  sell  for  less. 

That’s  why  we  can 
offer  you  this  $12.95 
binocular  for  only$4.98.  The  POWER¬ 

HOUSE  “GIANT”  is  now  7  WAYS  BET¬ 
TER:  1.  High  structural  strength  without 
tiring  weight.  Only  12  ozs.  2.  Aluminum 
draw  tubes  for  faster  focusing.  3.  Folds 
to  your  eye  width.  4.  Precision  Ground 
Lenses  —  NOT  PLASTIC!  5  Objective 
lenses  interior  coated  with  magnesium 
fluoride.  6.  High  luminosity  gives  you 
667«  more  power  than  original  model.  Get  better  viewing 
up  to  50  miles  away.  Use  for  hunting,  fishing,  the  races, 
bird  watching.  Always  have  a  “ringside”  seat  at  sports 

events.  ONLY  $4.98  WITH  CASE. 

ORDER  BY  .  NO.  66 


WITH 

CASE 


NEW  1956  MODEL 

5  x  50 

POWERHOUSE 


HI-POWER 
ALL  PURPOSE 
PROFESSIONAL 


PAINT 

SPRAYER 


Hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  gladly  paid 
up  to  $29.95  for 
this  type  sprayer. 

Now.  .  .Save  $20. 

Our  price  only 
$9.95.  Same  model, 
made  in  same  fac¬ 
tory  as  that  sold 
on  TV  for  much 
more!  Why  pay 
professional  paint- 
ers  $20  to  $50  a  room?  With  this  sprayer 
you  turn  out  quality  jobs  for  mere  pen¬ 
nies.  Cuts  painting  time  75%.  No  more 
backaches,  brush  cleaning!  Just  plug  m, 
press  button  and  paint  automatically. 
You’ll  turn  out  clean,  satin-smooth  jobs 
very  first  time!  No  streaks,  brush  marks, 
dripping.  Reaches  corners,  deep  cracks, 
rough  and  pebbeled  surface — far  easier 
than  a  brush.  Use  around  house,  shop, 
garden,  garage.  Paint  walls,  ceiling,  floors, 
furniture,  etc.  Spray  insecticides.  Use  for 
exterminating,  mothproofing,  touch-up 
scratches  on  auto  fenders.  Takes  paint, 
lacquers,  varnishes,  shellacs,  etc. 

Needs  no  tank  or  air  compressor.  Built-in  strainer, 
can’t  clog,  drop — cleans  itself  in  seconds.  Built  to 
last  a  lifetime.  LIMIT  ONE  PER  CUSTOMER. 
ORDER  BY  NO.  102 . $9.95 


COMPLETE 
NO  EXTRAS 
TO  BUY 


Walking  &  Dancing  Doll 


8  INCH  SIZE  with  7  COMPLETE  OUTFITS 


Nationally 
Advertised 
for  $6.00 


SHE  WALKS.  .  .  .  DANCES.  .  .  . 

SITS  UP.  ...TURNS  HEAD 
WHEN  SHE  WALKS! 

America’s  lovliest,  cutest  walking  doll.  She  stands,  sits 
up,  sleeps,  head  turns  when  she  walks.  She’s  your  little 
girl’s  dream  come  true.  Nationally  advertised  for  $6. 

Now  you  can  bring  her  into  your  home  for  HALF  PRICE. 

MIRACLE  DYNEL  HAIR!  Washable  from  head  to  toe.  Wash,  comb,  set  &  curl  her 
hair.  Walking  mechanism  guaranteed!  Rugged!  Resists  breakage! 

7  STYLISH  OUTFITS  GIVEN!  7  glamorous  outfits,  beautifully  styled  &  tailored, 
given  without  extra  cost!  Specially  designed  so  that  your  little  girl  can  change 
dresses  quickly  and  easily.  Besides  the  heavenly  wedding  gown,  you  receive:  a 
lovely  print  party  dress,  cute  swim  suit,  sheer  nightgown  with  lace  trim,  coat  and 
matching  bonnet,  ballerina  outfit,  and  waterproof  rain  cape  &  hood.  Avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment!  Order  several  for  gifts  NOW  —  before  the  supply  is  sold  out. 


NO  54 


ONLY  $2.98 


EXTRA! 

Pigskin  Lea¬ 
ther  Case  and 
two  rolls  of 
film. 


SSEi  SPY  CAMERA 

This  precision  made  camera  is  tiny,  only  2"  by 
I'A".  Designed  for  detective  and  espionage  work; 
can  be  hidden  in  palm  of  hand.  Gives  pictures  of 
unbelievable  sharpness!  All  metal,  chrome  plated. 
Coated  lens,  speed  shutter,  professional  view¬ 
finder.  Instant  AND  time  settings.  Snap  in  secret! 
Makes  great  candid  shots! 


1.90 

WITH 

CASE 


Pigskin  leather  case  and  two 
rolls  of  film  with  each  camera. 

ORDER  By  No.  48 . 


REGULAR  W2  c 
PLASTIC 


STORM 

WINDOWS 


NOW 


1 9  Vii 


PER  WINDOW 


•  NO  HOOKS!  •  NO  TOOLS! 

•  NO  NAILS!  •  NO  SCREWS! 

INSTALL  IN  MINUTES! 
JUST  PRESS  ON! 

No  nails,  screws,  tools.  Cut  and 
fit  window,  press  on  Adheso 
Border  —  that’s  all!  So  easy! 
So  simple  and  quick!  When 
winter’s  over  fold  away  like 
cloth  for  next  year. 


OVER  2,000,000  SOLD  FOR  49V2  0 


ADHESO  TAPE! 
Giant  90'  Roll  —  Reg.  $1 
size!  Better  than  nails  or 
screws!  Just  press  on — 
That’s  all!  Lift  anytime 
for  airing,  then  press  back 
on  and  window  is  resealed. 


:orm  Windows  need  not  cost  up  to  $14.  . ow. c?ei 
ndow,  you  can  seal  out  wintry  blasts  with  TRANS-KLEER— 
e  amazing  flexible  product  developed  by  a  multi -million 
illar  American  firm.  Imagine  it — a  standard  10.8  sq.  ft. 
indow  can  be  insulated  for  only  I9'/2C.  This  storm  window 
as  transparent  as  glass,  yet  can’t  peel,  chip,  shatter  or 
ittle!  Weighs  less  than  I/I0th  of  the  lightest  glass  window 
eveloped — yet  laboratory  tests  show  it  has  the  tensile  strength 
:  over  a  TON  per  cubic  inch!  Crystal  clear  yet  flexible  like 
ibber!  Not  affected  by  snow,  sleet,  rain  or  dampness— because 
’s  NON-PORUS.  Won’t  crack  at  even  53  degrees  BELOW 
Drt7iMC  lies  „nH  rA.iKP  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  for  winter 


IN  USE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


RANS-KLEER  plastic  storm  windows  are  in  use  thruout 
.merica  and  Canada  by  home  owners,  hospitals,  churches,  public 
uildings,  etc.  Shipped  flat  in  rolls  measuring  36  x  432  —  108 
i  ft  —  enough  for  10  standard  windows.  Over  2,000,000 
i’ndows  sold  for  49'/2c  each!  Now  —  exactly  the  same  10  will¬ 
ow  kit — including  special  ADHESO  BORDER  is  yours  for  onjV 
1.98  during  this  sale!  10  glass  windows  would  cost  $79  to 
160.  With  TRANS-KLEER  you  save  a  terrific  sum!  You  enjoy 
mazing  fuel  savings  also!  Play  safe  —  order  NOW  on  trial. 

this  low  $1.98  price  they’re  sure  to  sell  out  fast.  The  genuine 
riginal  TRANS-KLEER  is  sold  only  by  mail  —  not  in  stores, 
niov  new  comfort,  feel  the  difference  —  even  test  with  a 


ORDER  BY  NO.  74  — 

COMPLETE  STORM  WINDOW  KIT  ONLY .  $1-98 


POCKET 

MICROSCOPE 


Gives  2,500  Times 
Area  Magnification 


2  SLIDES  INCL. 


Ieasures  but  2 14  inches  —  but  this  microscope 
rom  West  Germany  gives  GIANT  POWER  AND 
■ERFORMANCE!  Metal  design  —  optically  ground 
irecision  lenses.  Gives  2,500  times  area  magnmea- 
on!  Clear,  sharp  images  —  see  Nature’s  hidden 
wonders,  examine  liquids,  textiles,  insects, 
tains,  tissue,  etc.  Two  special  slides  G 
Simple  eye-piece  focusing.  ORDER  BY  ..  NO.  M 


10  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

THORESEN'S,  DEPT.  185-M 

352  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10, N.  Y. 

RUSH  the  items  listed  below  on  10  day  home  trial,  money-back  guarantee.  If 
I'm  not  completely  satisfied,  I’ll  return  the  merchandise  in  10  days  for  prompt 
refund.  .  _  .  .. 


NO. 

QUANTITY 

ARTICLE 

PRICE 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . ’ . 

CITY . .  ZONE . .  STATE. 


POWERFUL  EXTRA  LONG-RANGE 


Anything  in  Sight  Brought  Up 
to  15  Times  Closer,  From.  .  . 

1  to  50  MILES 


15  X  LENSES 
FREE  TRIPOD 


CLOSEOUT  BARGAIN!  Precision-made  by  German  craftsmen!  Deluxe 
model;  extra  long-range;  heavy-duty  metal  tubes;  smooth  focusing; 
contoured  eyepiece;  interior  coated  objective  lens  as  in  $50.00  binoculars. 
Try  it  on  distant  buildings,  people,  ships  at  sea,  bird  watching,  animals, 
sports — even  at  night!  100,000  already  sold  at  $12.95.  Now  yours  for 
only  $4  99,  while  they  last!  TABLE  TRIPOD  INCLUDED. 

ORDER  BY  .  NO-  43 


NOW 

ONLY 


»  5  »  T  V  O  VI  S 
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Winter’s  First  Gentle  Touch 


Winter  with  the  Birds 

A  time  of  change,  it  calls  for  adjustments  in 
feeding ,  management  and  housing . 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 


too  many  years  ago,  Winter 
was  the  season  of  few  eggs 
and  high  egg  prices.  Times 
have  changed,  however,  and 
now  Winter  often  finds  eggs 
lower  in  price  than  they  are 
later  in  the  year.  December  is 
difficult  to  classify  in  this  respect,  even  though 
traditionally  it  is  a  winter  month.  Egg  prices 
occasionally  start  to  break  down  in  December 
unless  Mother  Nature  provides  some  cold 
weather  and  a  blizzard  or  two.  In  New  Jersey 
we  always  welcome  the  news  of  deep  snows 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  in  December. 
They  invariably  raise  egg  prices.  Remember 
December  of  1955?  Of  course,  a  sound  poultry 
business  cannot  be  developed  on  one  month’s 
good  record,  but  it  does  help. 

Regardless  of  whether  winter  eggs  are  low 
or  high  in  price,  the  poultryman  likes  to  see 
his  flock  performing  at  its  best.  With  pullets 
hatched  before  May,  the  first  real  cold  spell 
will  likely  be  followed  by  a  drop  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  two  or  three  days  after  the  change 
in  weather.  Eggs  that  are  about  ready  to  be 
laid  will  not  be  held  back,  but  those  only 
partially  developed,  i.e.,  egg  yolks  still  in  the 


Construction  of  the  poultry  house  may  affect  the 
feeding  of  the  flock.  Insulation  and  ventilation  are 
essentials;  supplemental  heat  may  help  at  times. 


ovary  and  not  mature,  will  be  delayed  in  their 
development  until  the  hen  has  become  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  colder  conditions.  Some  extra 
energy  on  the  first  cold  days  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  the  loss  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  that  may  occur.  This  energy  should  be 
provided  the  very  first  day  the  weather 
changes  and  not  after  egg  production  has  come 
down;  at  even  the  latter  time,  though,  it  is 
better  than  doing  nothing.  If  you  can  supply 
heat  in  order  to  keep  the  laying  house  tempera¬ 
ture  between  40  and  50  degrees,  this  problem 
will  not  arise;  but  very  few  people  have  found 
the  cost  of  additional  heat  to  be  economically 
sound. 

Corn  for  Energy  and  Warmth 

The  alternative  is  to  feed  corn — whole  yel¬ 
low  corn.  Regardless  of  how  the  birds  are 
being  fed,  the  extra  corn  will  come  as  wel¬ 
come  fare  on  cold  days.  Three  pounds  per  100 
birds  daily  will  provide  the  needed  calories 
when  the  temperature  in  the  poultry  house  is 
at  the  freezing  point;  five  pounds  would  be 
better  when  it  gets  below  20  degrees.  This  corn 
feeding  is  over  and  above  what  normally 
would  be  fed. 

“Normal”  feeding  during  the  winter  months 
for  Leghorn  pullets  is  14  pounds  of  grain 
daily;  it  is  assumed  that  the  birds  will  eat  an 
additional  14  pounds  of  mash.  However,  if  this 
amount  of  mash  is  not  consumed,  the  grain 
may  be  cut  back  to  12  pounds.  The  extra  feed¬ 
ing  of  corn  should  be  made  only  on  those  days 
when  temperatures  in  the  poultry  house  are 
below  freezing  at  mid-morning. 

The  construction  of  the  laying  house  will 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  situation.  In  a  well- 
constructed  building,  the  temperature  at 


nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  may  be  well  above 
freezing  even  though  it  is  20  degrees  outside. 
Keep  a  thermometer  near  the  center  of  the 
pen  and  check  the  temperature  whenever  the 
situation  is  doubtful.  Feeding  by  a  thermome¬ 
ter  can  be  made  almost  a  science  if  one  studies 
his  flock  sufficiently. 

The  suggestions  regarding  extra  corn  on  cold 
days  apply  mainly  to  pullets  hatched  fairly 
early  in  the  year.  This  is  because  such  birds 
usually  are  at  a  high  level  of  egg  production 
before  cold  weather  sets  in  and  are  quite  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  weather  changes.  Later-hatched 
pullets  not  yet  at  their  peak  of  production  seem 
to  be  little  affected  by  weather  or  temperature 
changes. 

Water  on  Mash,  or  Pellets 

There  seems  to  be  little  need  to  recommend 
well-balanced  rations  for  layers;  their  formu¬ 
lation  is  standard  practice  now.  Some  mashes 
are  not  too  well  liked,  nevertheless;  if  100 
birds  will  not  eat  10  pounds  or  more  a  day, 
the  chances  of  good  egg  production  are  al¬ 
most  nil.  Water  is  one  of  the  best  appetizers 
for  mash  as  chickens  never  like  it  dry  or 
powdery.  If  that  is  what  you  are  buying, 
sprinkle  the  mash  once  a  day  with  water.  If 
an  all-mash  diet  is  being  fed,  pellets  will  be 
desirable  as  a  means  of  increasing  feed  intake. 
Pellets  of  the  same  formula  as  the  mash  can 
be  used  to  advantage  if  limited  to  a  feeding 
of  three  pounds  per  100  birds  daily. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  have  yearlings 
or  older  birds,  watch  the  grain  feeding  very 
carefully.  These  birds  do  not  have  the  po¬ 
tential  for  high  egg  production  and  generally 
carry  more  fat  than  young  pullets.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  their  grain-energy  requirements  are 
lower.  If  molting,  the  older  birds  should  be 
given  a  liberal  supply  of  grain  until  the 
feathers  have  grown  out  again;  but  once  over 
the  molt,  egg  production  will  return  more 
rapidly  if  grain  is  held  down  to  10  pounds  per 
100  birds  daily.  Do  not  worry  about  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  grain  mixture.  Chickens  can 
learn  to  eat  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat — almost  any  grain  available.  A  mixture 
is  always  preferable  to  a  single  grain  diet. 

A  Place  at  the  Trough  and  Fountain 

Feeding  space  is  important.  One  five-foot 
hopper  will  take  care  of  25  birds.  That  provides 
10  actual  feet  of  feeding  space,  five  on  each 
side  of  the  hopper.  Four  such  hoppers  will 
meet  the  needs  of  100  birds.  Do  not  rely  on 
two  eight-foot  hoppers  to  do  the  job;  they  pro¬ 
vide  only  32  feet  of  feeding  space.  Buy  an¬ 
other  hopper — smaller,  if  you  wish — and  put 
it  in  some  dark  corner  of  the  pen  where  the 
poorer  birds  congregate;  from  it,  they  may 
produce  more  eggs  than  you  ever  thought 
possible.  Do  not  put  this  extra  hopper  out  in 
the  sunny  part  of  the  pen.  Water  space  also 
is  important;  two  water  fountains  for  every 


John  Snyder 


For  chicks  started  in  late  Fall  and  early  Winter, 
an  abundance  of  heat  and  litter  is  of  paramount 
importance.  All-mash  starter  is  suitable  and 
convenient  for  feeding. 


Rats  and  mice  can  consume  much 
poultry  feed  in  Winter.  This  collec¬ 
tion  was  killed  by  placement  of  poi¬ 


son  about  the  farm. 

100  birds  are  desirable.  They  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  as  to  location  and  yet  be  convenient. 
Very  often  the  equipment  is  arranged  to  suit 
the  owner’s  pattern  of  work,  but  it  is  always  . 
a  good  idea  to  consider  the  birds  as  well. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  house  itself  5 
should  keep  out  rain  and  snow.  Yet  well-bred 
birds  have  been  known  to  lay  right  through 
the  Winter  when  kept  in  range  shelters.  Per¬ 
haps  you  cannot  keep  a  good  hen  down,  so 
to  speak,  or  a  good  egg  in.  A  hen  with  the  built-  j 
in  desire  to  lay  will  keep  at  it  despite  snow  < 
and  sleet.  Nevertheless,  for  one’s  personal 

comfort - to  say  nothing  about  clean  eggs 

and  feed  economy — it  is  preferable  to  have  a 
good  poultry  house.  Insulation  will  help  and, 
if  the  windows  are  easily  adjustable  to  chang-  ! 
ing  weather,  one  can  keep  the  air  in  the  house 
in  good  condition.  If  it  has  a  Thermopane  front, 
it  will  certainly  conserve  heat;  but  fans  will  j 
be  needed  for  ventilation.  The  ideal  poultry 
house  for  year-round  use  probably  has  never  1 
been  designed.  Theoretically,  we  might  say  ! 
that  such  a  house  should  have  no  windows  ; 
whatsoever  but  would  have  a  means  of  adding 
a  little  heat  now  and  then  by  means  of  the 
fans  to  control  ventilation. 

Litter  and  Winter  Chicks 

Litter  is  a  continual  problem  on  the  poultry 
farm;  it  causes  a  lot  of  headaches.  There  is 
no  good  remedy  for  wet  litter  except  heat. 
The  litter  should  be  six  inches  deep  before 
Winter  sets  in,  and  it  should  be  dry  and 
powdery.  While  this  may  seem  almost  im¬ 
possible,  it  will  not  be  difficult  if  the  houses 
were  cleaned  in  early  Summer  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  to  build  up  a  good  litter  before 
cold  weather.  Some  lime  will  help. 

Winter  chicks  are  as  much  of  a  problem  as 
winter  layers.  The  fashion  seems  to  be  to 
start  some  in  January  or  February  and  even 
as  early  as  December.  This  practice  may  be 
sound  but  we  have  found  it  more  profitable 
and  far  easier  to  rear  May  chicks  than  Janu¬ 
ary.  If  you  must  insist  on  these  early  birds, 
be  sure  the  brooder  house  is  free  of  drafts 
and  the  floor  is  warm.  Deep  litter  is  as  desir¬ 
able  here  as  in  the  layer  pens.  The  good  old- 
fashioned  coal-burning  brooder  is  hard  to  beat 
for  mid-Winter  chicks,  but  other  methods  are 
satisfactory  if  you  have  a  good  house  and  a 
warm  floor.  The  feet  of  all  chickens — adults 
and  chicks — are  quite  sensitive  to  cold.  The 
body  temperature  of  a  chicken  can  be  affected 
quite  readily  by  the  temperature  surrounding 
its  feet.  In  the  Winter  the  floor  of  a  brooder 
house  may  be  quite  cold,  so  keep  the  litter 
deep  and  let  it  serve  as  insulation. 

Feeding  chicks  is  the  same  in  all  seasons 
now.  A  good  all-mash  starter  will  accomplish 
the  purpose.  Nothing  else  really  is  needed, 
although  some  hard  grit  will  do  no  harm.  Go 
easy  on  the  grain,  as  these  winter  chicks  can¬ 
not  be  let  out  of  the  house  to  run,  and  pick¬ 
ing  may  start  if  grain  is  fed.  Most  picking  is 
the  result  of  an  unbalanced  diet,  and  grains 
are  deficient  in  almost  everything  a  growing 
chick  requires. 

Early  hatched  pullets  may  start  to  lay  when 
quite  young,  but  this  can  be  corrected  to  some 
extent  by  a  restricted  feeding  schedule  after 
they  get  on  range.  If  they  are  reared  in  con¬ 
finement  the  problem  is  more  difficult;  it  de¬ 
fies  solution  at  present.  One  might  as  well  let 
the  pullets  come  along  as  they  wish  and  feed 
for  maximum  development  of  body  and  bone 
before  egg  production  starts. 
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Away  for  too  long  a  time , 

I  finally  make  a  return 

Back  Home  to  Angelica 

By  GARDNER  S.  DRESSER 


N  the  1880’s,  my  brother  and  I 
had  the  rather  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  city  boys  who 
became  country  boys  in  the 
Summer.  Every  year  we  went 
to  Angelica,  a  small  town  in 
southwestern  New  York  State, 
a  place  near  nowhere,  a  place  without  sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  To  be  more  specific,  we  went 
to  Joncy  Mills,  a  village  on  the  outskirts  of 
Angelica. 

In  later  years,  we  learned  that  Angelica  was 
settled  in  1805  and  that  it  was  given  its  happy 
name  by  one  John  B.  Church,  who  named  it 
after  his  wife,  the  oldest  daughter  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler.  Joncy  was  named  by  my  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  John  Olmsted,  whose  old¬ 
est  son  was  John  C.  Olmsted.  The  settlement 
was  started  by  my  grandfather  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  paper  mill  which  was  still  operating 
when  we  boys  went  to  Joncy.  The  mill  was 
powered  by  steam  and  obtained  its  water  from 
the  millrace  leading  from  the  dam  upstream. 
Opposite  the  paper  mill  was  Solon  Clapp’s 
sawmill. 

Though  we  had  relatives  in  Joncy,  we  stayed 
at  the  house  of  Henry  Blickwede,  the  father  of 
Maria,  the  nurse  who  had  brought  us  up.  Pa 
Bickie,  Ma  Bickie,  and  their  family  were  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  They  couldn’t  do  enough  for 
us  boys.  In  turn,  they  seemed  to  like  having 
us  with  them. 

One  day,  Pa  Bickie  came  up  from  the  garden. 
Fritz,  the  dog,  welcomed  him  by  vigorously 
wagging  his  tail  and  then  by  running  around 
him  in  rapid  circles.  Pa  Bickie  playfully  kicked 
at  Fritz.  His  boot  came  off  and  flew  into  the 
air.  Fritz  grabbed  it  and  continued  to  run  in 
circles  with  the  boot  in  his  mouth.  When  Pa 
Bickie  finally  rescued  his  boot,  he  was  breath¬ 
less. 

“Drat  that  dog,”  he  panted.  “Hello,  what 
you  boys  doing?  Going'  fishing?” 

When  we  told  him  we  were,  he  said,  “Got 
your  worms  yet?” 

As  we  had  not,  he  asked,  “Come  along.  I’ll 
show  you  where  there  are  lots  of  nightwalk- 
ers.” 

When  we  had  dug  up  enough  of  those 
grandfather  angleworms,  Pa  Bickie  hung 
around.  And  when,  taking  the  hint,  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  go  fishing  with  us,  he  jumped 
at  the  invitation. 

“Got  nothing  to  do  and  my  old  pole’s  right 
here.  Let’s  go”,  he  chuckled. 

We  fished  with  long  bamboo  poles  for  bull¬ 
heads  in  the  millpond  and  for  sunfish  and 
chubs  in  the  shallower  basins  below  the  dam. 
We  never  caught  the  big  fish  we  sometimes 
glimpsed  in  the  shadow  of  the  bridge  near  the 
sawmill. 

But  several  times  during  a  Summer,  perhaps 
with  Pa  Bickie,  we  would  walk  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  Genesee  River  where  there  were 
real  black  bass. 

We  learned  to  swim  of  our  own  accord  in 
the  swimming  hole  in  Morse’s  Woods.  We  dived 
and  swam  from  the  raft  we  had  built  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  “crick”.  Besides  the  raft,  we 
built  a  shanty  from  slabs  in  the  pine  grove 
near  the  creek,  although  for  the  life  of  me  I 
can’t  remember  we  did  anything  with  it  after 
it  was  built.  We  also  built  a  miniature  pile- 
driver;  we  called  it  a  “spiledriver.” 

Where  the  spring  freshets  had  carved  a 
bank  out  of  a  small  section  of  the  Lockhart 
pasture,  we  made  ovens  by  digging  round  holes 
a  couple  of  feet  below  the  sod  surface  and  then 
boring  a  hole  down  to  the  inner  end  of  the 
oven  for  the  chimney.  In  these  ovens,  we 
roasted  the  potatoes  Ma  Bickie  had  given  us. 
Sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  we  ate  those 
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charcoal-encrusted  potatoes  and  enjoyed  them 
more  than  any  table  potatoes  ever  since. 

On  rainy  days,  we  played  in  the  storehouse 
adjacent  to  the  paper  mill.  It  was  filled  with 
bales  of  rags  and  old  paper,  the  raw  material 
of  the  mill.  These  bales  were  carted  from  the 
siding  of  the  railroad  back  of  the  Davidsons’ 
by  the  teamster,  “Joncy”  Dye.  He  drove  old 
Tom  along  the  Plank  Road,  turning  into  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  mill  at  Pa  Bickie’s, 
by  rounding  the  flatiron — the  Y-shaped  outlet 
of  the  Plank  Road.  In  the  center  of  the  flatiron 
was  the  old  wooden  signboard,  one  pointer 
reading  “four  miles  to  Belfast”  and  the  other 
“two  miles  to  Transit.” 

At  that  time  two  railroads  served  Angelica, 
a  broad  gauge  and  a  narrow  gauge.  For  some 
distance,  the  two  operated  over  the  same  right- 
of-way,  using  three  rails.  The  tracks  skirted 
the  village  of  Joncy.  At  one  time,  ihere  was 
a  Wreck  at  the  siding — the  switch,  we  called  it. 
My  brothers  and  I  were  very  much  disgusted 
because  the  derailing  of  the  freight  train  was 
concealed  from  us  by  Maria  until  everything 
was  cleaned  up. 

A  mile  or  so  beyond  the  siding,  the  two 
railroads  separated.  The  narrow  gauge  turned 
cff  on  its  own  toward  Friendship  and  the  broad 
gauge  went  straight  ahead  toward  Belfast. 
Right  beyond  the  dividing  point,  the  broad 
gauge  crossed  a  long,  high  wooden  trestle. 

Maria  also  kept  from  Jack  and  me  for 
some  time,  and  pledged  my  brother  Will  not  to 
tell,  the  story  of  an  exciting  experience  that 
occurred  on  that  trestle.  We  ultimately  learned 
that  Will  and  George  Blickwede,  who  were 
then  about  14,  had  been  caught  on  the  trestle 
by  a  train.  When  the  boys  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  they  heard  a  warning  whistle. 
Of  course,  the  train  might  be  a  narrow-gauge 
train  which  would  turn  off  and  they  would 
be  safe.  If  not,  what  then?  There  was  no  foot¬ 
path  beside  the  rails,  just  a  sheer  drop  of 
some  70  feet.  Just  as  the  locomotive  shot  into 
view,  heading  for  the  trestle,  the  boys  realized 
they  were  too  far  from  either  end  of  the  trestle 
to  make  a  hazardous  run  over  the  ties  to  get 
there  in  time.  They  had  to  act  quickly.  All  at 
once,  they  spied  a  crossbeam  which  extended 
some  five  feet  or  so  on  each  side  beyond  the 
sleepers.  Perilously  they  got  on  and  straddled 
this  beam,  one  on  each  side.  Just  in  time,  for, 
as  they  clung  to  it,  the  train  reached  them.  It 
rolled  past,  shaking  the  wooden  structure. 

“Weren’t  you  scared?”  I  asked  Will  when 
Jack  and  I  heard  of  his  adventure. 

“  ’Course  I  was.  That  is,  until  we  saw  that 
crossbeam”,  he  answered.  “Then  there  was 
nothing  to  it.” 

“But  you  were  out  on  a  beam  and  awfully 
high  up”,  I  persisted.  “I’d  have  been  scared 
to  look  down.” 

“Maybe  you  would  have.  But  I  wasn’t”,  Will 
said,  rather  boastfully  I  thought. 

Angelica  was  to  us  a  place  of  varied  and 
pleasant  smells;  the  hayloft  of  the  Schenck 
barn  —  the  dust-covered  ferns  by  the  sunny 
road  near  the  trestle — the  smoke  of  wood  fires 
in  the  kitchen  stoves — the  fresh,  damp  sawdust 
at  the  sawmill — the  clean  coolness  of  the  grist 
mill. 

Probably  they  are  all  gone  now  but,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  spending  my  summers  in  Allegany 
County,  New  York,  there  were  many  fields 
surrounded  by  stump  fences.  Most  of  that 
country  was  cleared  land.  It  is  said  that  the 
section  had  been  so  thickly  wooded  that  the 
pioneers  had  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  high  trees 
in  order  to  see,  over  the  green  roof  of  the 
forest,  where  the  hills  were  and  to  determine 
their  position  otherwise. 

(Continued  on  Page  726) 


The  latter-day  grist  mill  and  bridge  at  Joncy  loere 
erected  at  the  very  site  where  Capt.  Philip  Church 
established  the  first  Angelica  mill  in  1803. 


Angelica  in  the  early  1900’s  was  a  delightful  place 
for  any  boy.  Main  Street  ivas  lined  with  maples, 
and  there  were  hitching  posts  and  lamps. 


A  landmark  of  early  Angelica,  this  stately  home 
was  owned  by  L.  T.  Hooker  in  the  1890’s.  Now 
N.  P.  Spencer’s,  it  once  was  the  Angelica  Inn. 


There  was  real  royalty  in  Angelica.  The  residence 
of  C.  D’Autremont  sheltered  French  nobility  ivho 
fled  from  the  revolutionaries  of  Paris  and  France. 


Photos:  Angelica  Collectanea 


The  dam  that  furnished  poioer  for  the  Joncy  Mills 
backed  up  through  the  Gorge  to  form  this  perfect 
old  mill  pond.  Noio  it’s  gone  except  from  memory. 
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Get  EXTRA.  PROFIT  from  every  a.cre  ! 


Problem  of  Apple  Scald 


p,ant  fHoffnum  FARM  SEEDS 

and  FUNK  G  HYBRID  CORK 


There’s  no  mystery  about  Hoffman  Quality  Seeds 
and  the  reasons  they  grow  higher  paying  crops. 
They’re  carefully  harvested  from  choice  varieties, 
carefully  cleaned,  and  properly  stored.  Every  lot  is 
carefully  tested  to  make  sure  your  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate  fast  into  husky,  productive  plants.  Every 
pound  is  backed  by  Hoffman’s  58-year  reputation 
for  honest  value. 

NEW  VARIETIES  IN  1957  SEED  GUIDE.  Write  for 
free  copy.  More  than  60  varieties  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
oats,  rye  grass,  ladino,  etc.,  including  new  varieties, 
such  as  "De  Puits”  Alfalfa,  "Pennscott”  Clover, 
"Viking”  Trefoil,  "S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  "Climax” 
Timothy,  "Clintland”  Oats,  etc. 

MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE  WITH  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS. 

Grow  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  tested  and  proved  by 
Hoffman  to  out-yield  all  others  in  your  area— your 
soil— your  season.  Your  local  Hoffman  agent,,  or 
our  corn  men  here,  can  tell  you  the  proper  "G” 
number  for  husking  or  silage  on  your  farm. 


Free /  195 7  SEED  GUIDE  and  FARM  facts  notebook 


Important  for  every  profit-minded 
farmer.  Notebook  contains  time¬ 
saving.  money-making  hints  on 
planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage, 
etc.  Write  today! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  312,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  ore  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer- 
agents  to  tcke  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


EVERGREENS 

- 111 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  N 

Box  305  -  RNY  Homer  City,  Pa. 

rree 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 
GUIDE  || 

URSERIES 
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yOUR  TIMS 
your  Mousy 
yOUR  BACK 
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YOUR  HIRED  HAND  FOR 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


BAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  project*.  One* 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  j Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCHELLE  214,  ILLINOIS 


-  MORE  MONEY  FROM  FARMING?  - 

Write  for  The  GR0WM0RE  MANUAL— A  GUIDE 
TO  BETTER  FARMING — No  obligation.  Also  ask 
about  the  GR0WM0RE  SALES  FRANCHISE,  if 
interested  in  Field  Seed  sales  work. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY.  INC. 

33  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  NEW  YORK 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

For  Christmas  trees  and  reforestration.  Quality  Scotch 
pine  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY 
R.  D.  3, _ CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rockr 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Fr.e 
bulletin.  SINE  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


-  EVERGREENS  - 

Growers  of  Quality  Seedlings  and  Transplants 
All  Kinds.  Free  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY, 

BOX  5,  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 


PUSH  BUTTON  FEEDING! 

At  last — an  unloader  that  really 
works — in  any  kind  of  weather 
.  .  .on  any  type  of  silage.  10,000 
sharp  cutting  edges  auger  silage 
out  of  the  silo — no  blowers  to 
clog,  no  frozen  chunks.  Costs  less 
to  buy.  .  .less  to  operate.  Write 
for  our  prices,  guarantee  —  and 
proof  of  satisfaction.  .  . 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  1216  Taft  St., NORWICH,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  famous 


CRAINE  SILOS 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE 

PFISTER 

HYBRIDS 


CORN 


CANADIAN 

GROWN 

HYBRID 


Our  Closed  Formulas  —  MICHIGAN  250  &  WISCONSIN 
Corns.  Also  Outstanding  Open  Pollinated  Varieties 

•  BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 


WRITE  DEPT.  R-2 
FOR  PRICES 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED  TERRITORIES 


L.P.GUNSON  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


The  disease  called  apple  scald  is 
serious  wherever  apples  are  grown. 
It  arises  from  a  storage  disease  not 
caused  by  any  fungus  or  bacterium 
but  quite  by  the  physiology  of  the 
apple.  The  fruit  just  gets  sick. 

It  had  long  been  considered  that 
the  cause  of  apple  scald  was  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  fruit’s  own  gases 
— the  odoriferous  ones — around  the 
skin,  but  it  is  not  now  so  certain 
that  this  is  really  so.  Whatever  the 
exact'  cause  may  be,  it  results  in  the 
apple’s  skin  turning  brown  and  the 
whole  fruit  becoming  unmarketable. 

In  1918,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  proposed  that  paper  im¬ 
pregnated  with  20  per  cent  by  weight 
of  mineral  oil  be  used  to  control  the 
disease.  So  apples  were  either  wrap¬ 
ped  in  the  paper  or  shreds  of  it  were 
mixed  with  the  fruit.  Results  were 
good  enough  to  make  this  the  stand¬ 
ard  method  of  control  since. 

In  1946,  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station  suggested 
purification  of  storage  room  air  with 
activated  charcoal  made  from  coco¬ 
nut  shells  as  a  means  of  preventing 
scald.  The  method  has  reduced  scald 
in  most  years,  yet  in  seasons  of  con¬ 
siderable  severity  it  has  not  given 
adequate  control. 

Growers  have  observed  that  the 
severity  of  apple  scald  varies  con¬ 
siderably  from  year  •  to  year.  More¬ 
over,  research  suggests  that  after 
growing  seasons  that  are  very  warm 
during  their  last  six  weeks  a  lot  of 
scald  appears.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  early  picked  fruit  scalds 
more  easily  than  late  picked.  But 
late  picked  fruit  often  breaks  down 
in  storage  from  over-ripeness,  and  in 
some  seasons  it,  too,  will  scald. 
Generally,  it  is  considered  that  trees 
fertilized  to  a  high  level  of  nitrogen 
produce  apples  more  subject  to  stor¬ 
age  scald.  This  is  not  necessarily  true 
with  McIntosh  and  Cortland  apples, 
however. 

Delayed  storage  of  certain  varie¬ 
ties  may  reduce  scald.  But  it  is  not 
an  answer  to  the  problem;  the  apples 
will  ripen  up  during  the  delay  period. 
On  some  other  varieties  going  into 
controlled  atmosphere  storage,  de¬ 


layed  storage  actually  increases  the 
scald.  During  the  1955-56  season,  a 
del-w  of  even  12  hours  made  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

If  the  apples  are  treated  with  oiled 
paper  after  picking,  scald  may  be 
reduced  but  not  necessarily  con¬ 
trolled.  If  the  apples  are  either 
sprayed  just  before  harvest  or 
treated  just  after  harvest  with  an 
oil  emulsion,  the  scald  may  also  be 
greatly  reduced.  Rhode  Island  work¬ 
ers  found  this  method  quite  satis¬ 
factory  on  Cortlands.  We  have  found 
that  on  Greenings,  however,  the 
apples  often  went  off  flavor 

The  use  of  box  liners  made  of 
plastics  such  as  polyethylene  may 
reduce  scald  if  they  are  sealed.  How¬ 
ever,  apples  in  sealed  liners  often 
develop  troubles  worse  than  scald. 
In  unsealed  plastic  liners,  the  scald 
is  usually  worse  than  on  untreated 
apples. 

To  keep  scald  at  a  minimum  it  is 
generally  recommended  that  apples 
should  be  stored  promptly  and 
cooled  as  fast  as  possible  to  30  to 
32  degrees. 

We  have  found  that  storing  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  together  can  increase 
scald.  For  example,  McIntosh  has  in¬ 
creased  it  on  Greenings. 

Controlled  atmosphere  storage  can 
reduce  or  greatly  delay  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  scald.  During  the  1955-56 
season  we  studied  apples  from  17  lo¬ 
cations  and  found  that  this  type  of 
storage  reduced  scald  by  about  two- 
thirds.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this 
type  of  storage  apples  can  scald. 

A  great  deal  of  research  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  aimed  at  controlling 
scald  with  chemical  inhibitors.  Sever¬ 
al  of  these  have  shown  promise.  A 
dip  treatment  with  1,000  parts  per 
million  of  diphenylamine  has  given 
good  control  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  in  Ireland  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  This  material  may  also  be  im¬ 
pregnated  into  the  paper  wraps  used 
on  apples.  Little  is  known  of  its  toxi¬ 
city,  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  plans  toxicological 
studies  beginning  next  year. 

R.  M.  Smock 


Mulch  for  Winfrer 
Protection 

There  are  several  good  reasons  or 
conditions  which  may  make  it 
necessary  to  provide  some  winter 
protection  for  ornamental  plants, 
trees  and  shrubs.  Some  of  these  rea¬ 
sons  are: 

1 — Any  plant  removed  from  its 
natural  habitat  to  a  more  severe  cli¬ 
mate  farther  north  requires  it;  2 — 
Plants  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  northern  exposures,  yet  can 
survive  on  the  south  side  of  a  wind 
breaker.  3 — It  is  desirable  to  retain 
winter  moisture  in  the  soil  for  plant¬ 
ing  on  exposed  places,  such  as  banks, 
also  for  evergreens;  4 — Fall  planted 
roots,  such  as  peonies  which  have 
not  had  time  to  make  root  growth, 
need  protection  the  first  winter;  5 — 
Plants,  especially  evergreens,  have 
been  transplanted  into  a  rather  heavy, 
clay-like  soil  in  a  location  where 
they  may  be  subjected  to  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  They  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  being  heaved  out  of  the 
soil. 

Continued  cold  weather  with  a 
good  soil  cover  of  snow  constitutes 
ideal  winter  protection  for  plants, 
of  course;  but  an  open  Winter,  with 
no  snow  on  the  ground,  severe  cold 
spells,  followed  by  warm  periods,  is 
likely  to  raise  havoc  with  many 
plants.  Mulching  will  reduce  or  pre¬ 
vent  too  sudden  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  especially  during  the  Winter 
and  early  Spring. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rather  wide¬ 
spread  impression  that  mulching  for 
winter  protection  is  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  plants  from  extreme 
cold.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  not  possible 


to  protect  plants  against  freezing 
conditions,  especially  during  cold 
northern  winters  where  the  soil 
freezes  hard  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet.  No  normal  depth  of  mulch 
could  keep  frost  out  of  the  soil  sur¬ 
rounding  the  roots  of  plants.  The  real 
reason  for  mulching  is  to  prevent 
abnormal  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  leaves  and  especially  from 
the  lower  parts  of  such  plants  as 
roses  which  are  uncommonly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  such  evaporation.  Plants 
which  do  not  have  well-hardened 
wood  are  subject  to  this  evaporating 
process.  Others,  such  as  the  honey¬ 
suckles,  lilacs,  spireas,  etc.,  which 
develop  well-ripened  wood  before 
Winter  sets  in  are  seldom  injured. 

Windbreaks,  as  well  as  a  heavy 
mulch,  are  of  much  help  to  ever¬ 
greens.  Low  hedges  of  boxwood  or 
other  choice  plants  may  be  protected 
against  sun  and  wind  by  cornstalks 
or  evergreen  branches,  arranged 
tepee-fashion.  If  there  is  a  possibility 
of  damage  to  lower  branches  of 
hedges  or  shrubs  by  mice  or  rabbits, 
a  three-  or  four-inch  mulch  of  coal 
ashes  is  a  satisfactory  repellent. 
Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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This  Wood  Chip  Business 

It’s  another  means  of  the  farm  forest 
assisting  with  both  livestock  and  crops . 


Don't  let  Shrinking  Horsepower" 
stomp  your  tractor 


How  much  difference  does  weed¬ 
ing  a  woodlot  make?  Five  years  ago, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  F.  P.  A. 
forester  we  started  doing  a  little 
weeding  in  our  own  lot.  Trees  which 
were  taking  12  years  to  gain  two 
inches  in  diameter  are  now  doing  the 
job  in  six  years.  A  pine  plantation 
which  had  almost  stagnated  because 
of  crowding  is  now  also  putting  on 
two  inches  in  six  years.  Diameter, 
of  course,  is  not  the  whole  story; 
the  gain  in  height  is  also  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

Competent  foresters  have  esti¬ 
mated  the  total  stumpage  value  of 
some  of  our  better  soft  wood  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  State  as  high  as  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  This  takes 
into  account  a  growth  period  of 
about  70  years  and  of  course  those 
plantations  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  thinned  and  pruned. 

If  one  were  to  take  a  woodlot  of 
saplings,  say  from  three  to  10  inches 
in  diameter,  on  a  fair  to  good  grow¬ 
ing  site  and  reasonably  well  stocked 
with  desirable  species,  and  follow 
good  management  practices,  I  do  not 
think  it  unreasonable  to  expect,  over 
a  period  of  40  or  50  years,  a  total 
stumpage  value  of  $500  or  $600  per 
acre,  and  with  luck  to  still  have  a 
woodlot  left. 

Now,  through  the  Forest  Practice 
Act,  a  cooperator  can  have  expert 
foresters  come  and  mark  the  trees 
to  be  removed.  He  can  get  a  per-acre 
payment  from  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  ad¬ 
ministration  for  doing  this  work  and 
by  the  use  of  a  portable  wood  chip¬ 
per  convert  the  otherwise  unmarket¬ 
able  trees  into  a  most  useful  product. 
Under  present  conditions,  work  in 
the  woodlot  is  profitable  to  the 
farmer  not  only  for  the  future  but 
here  and  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
just  now  the  woodlot  is  one  of  the 
few  places  on  a  farm  a  man  can 
work  and  be  reasonably  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  paid  for  it. 

Wood  chips  have  long  since  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  We  have 
been  operating  a  wood  chipper  here 
in  Dutchess  County  for  over  five 
years,  doing  custom  work  as  well  as 
chipping  for  our  own  use.  We  have 
done  work  for  over  50  customers, 
including  dairymen,  beef  cattle 
breeders,  poultrymen,  small  fi'uit 
growers,  orchardists,  nurserymen 
and  private  gardeners. 

One  large  dairy  farm  here  has 
used  wood  chips  exclusively  as  bed¬ 
ding  for  some  years.  Others  use 
them  to  supplement  their  own  straw. 
Two  of  our  very  well  known  beef 
breeders  like  them  as  a  foundation 
under  straw.  One  of  our  oldest  and 
largest  Angus  farms  here,  however, 
finds  them  satisfactory  without  straw 
and  is  using  the  chips  from  60  to 
70  cords  of  wood  annually.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  nothing  will 
keep  a  normally  muddy  unpaved 
barnyard  as  dry  and  safe  for  tractor 
and  cattle  as  will  wood  chips. 

One  of  our  large  successful  poul¬ 
try  enterprises  thinks  that  litter 


composed  of  one-half  commercial 
bedding  and  one-half  wood  chips  is 
ideal.  Several  others  use  a  litter  of 
half  straw  and  half  wood  chips.  Cor¬ 
nell  is  now  experimenting  with  a 
further  processing  of  wood  chips 
which  they  have  reason  to  think  will 
produce  a  nesting  material  superior 
to  anything  now  on  the  market. 

We  have  grown  excellent  red 
raspberries  here  commercially  under 
a  wood  chip  mulch  where  many 
fields  under  ordinary  cultivation 
have  failed  from  drought.  We  are 
also  using  them  on  strawberries  and, 
while  initial  cost  is  higher  than  with 
straw,  they  do  a  better  job  both  in 
the  matter  of  weed  control  and  mois¬ 
ture  conservation.  Formerly  we 
found  one  season’s  picking  about  all 
that  was  profitable  for  strawberries. 
We  believe,  however,  that  with  virus- 
free  plants  now  available  wood  chips 
will  extend  the  profitable  life  of  a 
strawberry  bed  by  one  or  possibly 
two  seasons. 

One  blueberry  grower  tried  them 
experimentally  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  has  been  extending  his  mulched 
acreage  ever  since.  If  experiments 
in  Rhode  Island  hold  true  here,  we 
should  expect  about  three  times  the 
yield  of  blueberries  under  wood 
chip  mulch  than  would  be  obtained 
under  clean  cultivation. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  wood  chips  as  a  soil  builder. 
After  all  it  was  decaying  wood  that 
nature  used  to  put  the  humus  in 
our  soils  —  the  humus  which  is 
burned  up  so  rapidly  under  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Extensive  experiments  have  shown 
that  wood  chips  do  not  make  the  soil 
sour.  The  old  farmer’s  belief  that 
sawdust  or  wood  wastes  did  make 
the  soil  sour  was  probably  based  on 
his  observation  that  crops  sometimes 
did  not  prosper  when  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  such  materials  were  added. 
We  know  now  that  the  sudden  in¬ 
crease  in  the  bacteria  that  break 
down  woody  material  into  humus 
makes  a  large  demand  on  the  soil 
for  nitrogen.  While  these  organisms 
return  the  nitrogen  to  the  soil  as 
they  die,  during  the  build-up  of  this 
population  we  must  add  nitrogen  in 
some  form  if  we  want  maximum 
results. 

Wood  chips  lighten  and  give 
greater  porosity  to  heavy  soils;  they 
add  to  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
sandy  soils.  In  one  part  of  the  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  grape  section,  wood  chips, 
along  with  other  cultural  practices, 
brought  up  the  productivity  of  some 
rundown  vineyards  from  one  to  six 
tons  of  grapes  per  acre. 

The  actual  cost  of  chipping  wood 
is  small,  at  usual  custom  rates  less 
than  $2.00  a  ton.  But  wood  is  bulky 
and  heavy;  it  costs  money  every 
time  you  have  to  handle  a  stick. 
The  actual  cost  of  wood  chips  where 
you  want  them  depends  largely  on 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  job 
can  be  organized. 


We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  much 
you  need  the  full,  efficient  horsepower 
of  your  tractor.  And  yet  the  chances 
are  you  lose  a  little  power  every  time 
you  use  it. 

The  cause  of  this  power  loss  is  due 
to  a  buildup  of  harmful  deposits  in¬ 
side  the  combustion  chambers.  This 
gradually  whittles  away  at  your  en¬ 
gine’s  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  need  Gulfpride 
H.D.  Select — the  only  motor  oil  super- 
refined  by  theexclusive  A  lchlor  Process 
to  combat  these  deposits. 


It  fights  “shrinking  horsepower” 
three  ways!  (1)  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select 
controls  carbon,  the  cause  of  pre-igni¬ 
tion,  knock  and  overheating.  (2)  It 
guards  against  acids  and  corrosion. 
(3)  It  provides  the  toughest  protective 
film  ever  developed  in  a  motor  oil — 
assures  minimum  oil  consumption  for 
the  life  of  your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  handy 
5-gal.  utility  cans.  Available  in  the 
exact  grade  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  of  your  tractor  for 
every  season  of  the  year. 


William  Wollekton 


With  a  good  wood-chipping  machine,  much  othemoise  unusable  wood  around 
the  farm  can  be  converted  into  chips  for  bedding,  litter,  mulching  and  fill. 


Gulfpride  H.D.  Select 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


Save  time  and  money  with  Gulf  quality  products 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  saves  the  expense 
and  bother  of  keeping  five  different  greases  on  hand. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant — excellent  for 
all  conventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


December  1,  1956 
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Shawnee  Dealer  R.  C.  Church  of 
Baldwinsville,  New  York,  finds  new 
use  for  Shawnee  Special  Loader. 


POWER  IS  UP  IN  FORD  TRACTORS 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power  has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy  — yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook. 
Eleven  models  to  choose  from.  See  them  . .  .  try  them.  Watch  the  work  fly! 


HEAVY  DUTY-ALL  PURPOSE 


Dott't  Accept  a  SubMute ! 

y  MADE  BY  4 

^  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO.  SeW* 


Back  Home  to  Angelica 


For  additional  information  on  Shawnee  i 
Loaders,  please  write  — 


There's  more  than  one  way  to 
skin  a  cat — and  prune  orchard 
trees  if  you  own  a  Shawnee 
Special  Loader.  An  easily  con¬ 
structed  platform  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  Loader  frame  becomes 
an  hydraulically  controlled  elevator  that 
will  lift  you  to  almost  any  orchard  tree 
height  for  quick,  safe  pruning. 

Adding  to  the  extreme  versatility  of  the 
Shawnee  Special  Loader  are  these  at¬ 
tachments  which  replace  the  standard 
bucket  — 

•  Bulldozer 

•  Angie  Dozer 

•  Crane  Hook 

•  Pallet  Lift  Hook 

•  Snow  Bucket  , 
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Bros 

Circus  team  appears  in 
the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 


Famous  teams 
keep  fit  with 

ABSORBING 

It’s  not  coincidence  that  famous  ex¬ 
hibition  teams  and  weight-hauling 
champions  are  treated  regularly  with 
Absorbine.  This  world  famous  liniment 
works  while  the  horse  is  on  the  job, 
helps  prevent  a  simple  bruise  or 
swelling  from  becoming  a  more  serious 
Bog  Spavin  or  Bowed  Tendon  condi¬ 
tion.  Does  not  blister  skin.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

KILL  CHIMNEY  CRESOTE 


THERE  IS 


PRUNE  with 


Down  draft  and  fire  r  sk  at  one:!,  forever.  Mailable 
metal  product.  Monty  back  guaranty.  Write  — 
BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  .CO..  MFRS. 
DEPT.  RN,  7  WILLOW  ST.,  LYNN,  MASS. 


Orchardkraft 

Air-Power  PRUNER 


Sizes  for  all  your  work  from  the 
SMALLEST  CUTS  that  you  would 
make  with  a  HAND  SHEAR  to  the 
largest  cuts  that  you  would  make 
with  ANY  SHEAR 
Our  ORCHARDKRAFT  Air  Powered 
PRUNERS  are  designed  for  Fruit 
Growers,  by  people  who  have  sup¬ 
plied  Fruit  Growers’  needs  for  over 
50  years.  Write  for  circular. 

John  L.  Bacon  Corp.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  723) 

As  time  went  on,  the  big  timber 
was  cut  down.  Some  of  the  trunks 
were  hauled  away  to  the  sawmills 
for  lumber,  but  much  of  the  cut 
timber  is  said  to  have  been  burned 
because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  mak¬ 
ing  beams,  planks  and  boards.  The  re¬ 
maining  stumps  were  dug  around  and 
pulled  out  by  horses  or  oxen  and 
dragged  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
fields.  There  they  were  placed  side 
by  side,  with  their  roots  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  or  as  nearly  perpendicular  as 
the  ends  of  the  trunks  resting  on  the 
ground  would  allow.  The  spreading 
roots  intertwined  and  made  a  fairly 
practical  barrier.  Stump  fences  were 
fantastic. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  would 
get  a  cooling  drink  at  the  Indian 
Spring  which  bubbled  up  in  Morse’s 
Woods,  across  the  mint-scented  pas¬ 
ture  on  the  way  to  take  the  cow 
home  to  be  milked.  When  we  got 
home,  we’d  clean  up  for  supper, 
washing  our  hands  and  faces  in  the 
tin  basin  of  water  on  a  bench  outside 
the  summer  kitchen.  We  had  our 
Saturday  night  baths  in  that  same 
kitchen,  sitting  rather  cramped  up 
in  one  of  those  round  wooden  wash- 
tubs  intended  not  for  boys  but  for 
clothes. 

After  supper,  we  would  sit  on  the 
fence  and  watch  for  Is  Jacobs  and 
his  buckboard  returning  from  the 
cheese  factory,  turning  off  our  road 
at  the  flatiron  and  going  along  the 
Plank  Road  to  his  father’s  farm.  Or 
we  would  sit  on  the  little  porch  and 
let  Fritz,  the  shepherd  dog,  bite  off 
the  sticktights  and  other  burrs  from 
our  stockings.  He  liked  to.  But  Fritz 
liked  better  to  chew  gum.  That  dog 
would  actually  chew  it  with  great 
satisfaction  without  swallowing  it. 

If  there  was  time,  we’d  walk  up  to 
the  red  wooden  bridge  that  crossed 
the  millpond  to  the  Dugway.  We  got 
quite  a  kick  out  of  the  sign  on  the 
bridge  which  read:  “Five  dollars  fine 
for  driving  or  riding  faster  then  a 
walk ” 

On  Sundays,  they  took  us  to 
church  which  was  just  a  mile  away. 
We  walked  to  the  bridge  over  the 
millpond,  through  the  Dugway,  over 
the  “high  walk”  (the  boardwalk  on 
stilts  over  the  cattailed  marshland 
skirting  the  road),  and  along  the 
main  street  to  the  park.  There,  the 
four  churches  and  the  courthouse — 
and  jail — were  located  around  a 
circular  green,  shaded  by  elms  and 
maples,  with  a  bandstand  at  the 
center  and  a  hard-dirt  croquet 
ground  at  the  side. 

After  church,  we  walked  back  the 
mile  to  the  house.  We  often  had  ice 
cream  for  Sunday  dinner.  Having 
been  away  to  church,  we  had  es- 
scaped  the  chore  of  turning  the 
crank  of  the  freezer,  but  we  were  in 
time  to  lick  the  dasher.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  vanilla  ice  cream,  made  with 
real  cream  and  real  vanilla.  I  never 
have  forgotten  that  flavor,  nor  have 
I  ever  been  able  to  get  it  in  manu¬ 
factured  ice  creams. 


One  Summer,  our  Joncy  people 
were  stirred  with  excitement.  Word 
had  been  received  by  the  Browns  and 
the  Lockharts  that  their  Buffalo  rela¬ 
tives — my  relatives  also — were  com¬ 
ing  to  visit.  They  would  drive  the 
70  miles  or  so  from  Buffalo  to  An¬ 
gelica  and,  because  of  their  number, 
it  would  be  a  kind  of  caravan. 

When  the  day  came  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  arrival  of  the  Buffalo  people, 
all  the  Browns  and  Lockharts  and 
Dressers  gathered  on  the  veranda  of 
the  Lockhart  house.  We  began  our 
wait  too  early,  but  then,  we  did  not 
know  when  the  travelers  would  get 
there.  After  several  false  alarms,  we 
could  distinguish  unmistakably  the 
approaching  party  descending  the  hill. 
And  soon  they  appeared  around  a 
turn  in  the  highway.  They  came  on, 
rolled  past  and  into  the  driveway, 
with  grownups  waving,  children 
screaming,  and  dogs  barking.  First 
came  the  tally-ho,  or  drag,  with 
people  on  top  and  more  inside,  then 
a  fringed-top  surrey  with  more  rela¬ 
tives.  Flanking  the  vehicle  were 
three  horseback  riders. 

With  so  many  adults  and  children 
added  to  our  Joncy  group  of  rela¬ 
tives,  we  had  a  busy,  happy  week  or 
so.  We  showed  the  Buffalo  boys  and 
girls  all  our  haunts.  We  frightened 
the  girls  by  going  high  in  the  big 
swing.  We  played  croquet  on  the 
Lockhart  lawn.  At  night,  we  played 
games  in  the  parlor  or  had  charades. 
One  of  the  charades  represented 
“Angelica.”  Dainty  Aunt  Lucy  Olm¬ 
sted,  all  in  white,  appeared  first — 
that  was  “Angel,”  of  course.  Then 
my  brother  Will  came  before  the 
gathering.  He  had  just  been  stung  by 
a  swarm  of  yellow-jackets,  mostly 
around  his  eye — and  that  was  the 
“i.”  Finally,  Albert  Brown’s  dog  was 
led  on,  stretching  the  charade  a  bit, 
to  stand  for  “cur.” 

The  visit  ended  and,  for  a  while, 
we  felt  lost.  But  there  was  always 
something  interesting  to  do  in 
Joncy. 

Angelica!  Angelica,  in  the  heart  of 
a  rolling  country.  Modest  houses, 
with  plants  huddled  in  a  window; 
vegetable  gardens  with  borders  of 
sunflowers;  fields,  pastures  and 
woods;  board  fences,  rail  fences, 
snake  fences,  stone  walls,  barbed 
wire  and  stump  fences. 

Angelica,  with  its  creek  flowing 
through  Joncy  on  its  way  to  the 
Genesee,  in  a  varied  course  of  mill¬ 
pond,  milldam,  cascades  over  smooth 
flat  rocks,  stone  basins,  pebbly  shal¬ 
lows  and  quiet  pools. 

Angelica,  with  its  hills  to  climb, 
its  barns  to  explore,  its  dirt  roads 
to  scuff  along,  its  woods  to  roam 
through. 

Angelica,  with  its  sturdy  boys  and 
girls  to  play  with. 

Angelica,  with  innumerable  out¬ 
door  places  for  boys  and  girls  to 
play  in. 

Angelica,  with  its  pure,  fragrant 
air,  sweeter  than  the  air  of  any 
other  place. 

Angelica!  Angelica  was  Paradise. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


G.  C.  McKown 

Three  pioneer  RFD  carriers  were  recently  honored  at  Jefferson  County, 
W.  Va.,  where  they  had  started  the  first  RFD  60  years  ago.  Left  to 
right  they  are:  Ben  Hartzell  of  Sheperdstown,  Melvin  S.  Strider  of 
Charlestown,  and  Charles  Morgan,  Sheperdstown. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


November  19  and  20  found  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Farm 
Bureau  Association  being  held  at 
the  Bangor  House  in  Bangor.  Fea¬ 
tured  speaker  was  Charles  B.  Shu¬ 
man,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

A  rural  development  program  is 
underway  in  Washington  County, 
Me.  This  is  the  only  county  in  New 
England  to  be  designated  for  this 
special  work  of  increasing  and  im¬ 
proving  its  economic  conditions. 

John  Cameron,  Presque  Isle,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Maine 
Shorthorn  Cattle  Association.  Mal¬ 
colm  Buck,  Mapleton,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Cluny  McPherson,  Presque 
Isle,  secy-treas. 

About  500  head  of  beef  cattle 
were  sold  at  the  Maine  Feeder  Calf 


Hans  Pawel  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  demonstrates  the  new  type  of  telephone  wire  with  which  it  is  used  and  the 

ease  of  installing  the  new  Watch  Case  Terminal.  Notice  the  new  kind  of  brackets  which  hold  the  wire  on  the  poles. 


ers  Association  annual  meeting  at 
Restland  Farms  in  Northford  on 
January  9-10. 

The  honorary  American  Farmer 
degree  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  has  been  awarded  to  Clarke 
B.  Wood,  vocational  agricultural 
teacher  in  Falls  Village,  Conn.  This 


is  the  highest  honor  an  adult  can  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  FFA. 

Fluorescent  light  will  help  African 
violets  to  bloom  better,  says  W.  E. 
Larmie,  floriculturist  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  W.  Manchester 


This  scene  was  a  common  one  all  over  New  England  this  Fall  except  for  the 
barrels,  which  remain  almost  unique  to  Maine  for  potato  collection.  Over  in 
Vermont,  W.  P.  Brow,  Albany,  averaged  652  bushels  of  Katahdins  per  acre. 


New  general  chairman  of  the  New 
England  Green  Pastures  Committee 
is  Harry  R.  Mitiguy,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Louis  A.  Zehner,  also  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  who  was  made  an 
honorary  life  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mitiguy  was  a  county  agent 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
Officers  re-elected  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Green  Pastures  Committee  are: 
J.  Ralph  Graham,  Boscawen,  N.  H., 
who  is  considered  the  “father”  of  the 
whole  program,  vice-chairman;  Sam¬ 
uel  F.  Foster,  Springfield,  Mass., 
secy.;  Walter  E.  Meeken,  Boston, 
treas..;  and  Francis  Robinson,  Boston, 
member  at  large. 

New  England  beef  producers  may 
now  secure  free  copies  of  a  regional 
publication,  “Beef  Production  in 
New  England.”  The  bulletin  offices 
of  the  State  Extension  Services  have 
it  on  hand.  The  48-page  booklet 
covers  the  entire  field  of  raising  and 
selling  beef  animals. 

The  109th  Boston  Poultry  Show 
and  New  England  Poultrymen’s  Con¬ 
ference  is  slated  for  the  Mechanics 
Building  in  Boston  January  24-26. 
New  president  of  the  show  is  Harold 
N.  Caldwell,  Littleton,  Mass.  Other 
officers  are:  Russell  Sturtevant,  Hali¬ 
fax,  Mass.,  vice  pres.;  William  M. 
Anderson,  Boston,  Mass ,  clerk; 
James  C.  Weisel,  Rosemont,  N.  J., 
treas.;  and  Alfred  Van  Wagenen, 
managing  director,  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council,  show 
chairman. 

Some  80  beef  breeders  turned  out 
for  the  annual  meeting  and  field  day 
of  the  New  England  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders  Association  this  Summer  at 
Green  Mountain  Stock  Farm  in  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vt.  Robert  L.  Knight,  Rhode 
Island,  welcomed  the  group.  Jack 
Esser,  the  farm  manager,  was  in 
charge. 


Sale  at  Hartland  Fairgrounds 
brought  an  average  of  $314  per  ani¬ 
mal.  The  top  cow  sold  for  $670. 


The  Massachusetts  Union  Agricul¬ 
tural  Meetings  are  scheduled  for  the 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  Worcester 
January  8-10. 

Walter  B.  Shaw  of  Northboro, 
Mass.,  has  received  a  nationwide 
radio  salute  on  the  American  Farmer 
program.  Shaw  counselled  county 
landowners  last  Spring  when  they 
needed  information  on  land-taking 
procedures  when  a  new  toll  road  was 
planned  through  their  properties. 


Meetings  coming  up  in  Connecticut 
include  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Bond  in  Hartford  on  December  11-12 
and  the  Connecticut  Vegetable  Grow¬ 


Sales  last  month  at  Presque  Isle  and 
Burnham.  The  Burnham  sale  was  the 
first  such  event  in  southern  Maine. 


An  annual  payment  rate  of  $10  an 
acre  has  been  established  in  New 
Hampshire  for  reducing  the  normal 
acreage  of  row  crops  and  small 
grains  under  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  of  the  soil  bank. 

Shortages  and  high  prices  are  in 
prospect  for  grass  and  legume  seeds 
and  for  forage  for  dairy  cattle  this 
Winter  in  New  Hampshire.  Farmers 
are  being  urged  to  buy  supplies 
early. 


W.  P.  Brown.  Albany,  led  the  seven 
Vermont  potato  growers  who  made 
the  “500-Bushel  Club”  this  year. 
Brown  produced  an  average  of  652.6 
bushels  of  Katahdins  per  acre. 

Robert  Mead,  White  River  Junction, 
heads  the  Vermont  Beekeepers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  coming  year.  Miss 
Loretta  Currier,  Ferrisburg,  has  been 
named  Vermont’s  honey  queen. 

Newly  organized  in  Chittenden 
County  is  the  Sheep  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciate.  Edward  Robinson,  Underhill, 
is  president. 

The  21st  annual  Purebred  Jersey 


A  Watch  Case 
for  Rural  Telephone  Lines 

rural  telephones.  For  example,  it  is  used  with  a  new 
type  of  multiple  wire  which  can  be  strung  quickly 
because  of  a  new  type  of  bracket.  Together  these  devel¬ 
opments  permit  us  to  put  up  as  much  as  40%  more 
rural  telephone  lines  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
and  time. 

Telephone  people— in  laboratories,  in  the  telephone 
office  in  your  town,  on  the  line  in  front  of  your  home 
—work  together  continually  to  improve  and  extend 
service  in  Bell  System  rural  areas. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Recently,  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Hans 
Pawel  helped  develop  another  improvement  for  rural 
telephone  lines.  It  s  a  terminal — that’s  where  the  line 
from  your  telephone  connects  to  the  wires  that  run 
along  the  road.  We  call  it  the  Watch  Case  Terminal. 

It  gets  this  name  from  its  size  and  shape.  Because 
it  is  so  small  and  simple,  the  terminal  can  be  installed 
by  one  man  in  five  minutes.  And  since  it  is  so  little, 
it  can  be  hung  on  the  telephone  wire. 

This  terminal  is  just  one  of  many  new  things  for 
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MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN. 


TRUCK-MOUNTED  mod 

els  and  units  for  direct 
mounting  on  wheel  or 
track-type  tractors 
are  also  available 


DOES  THE  WORK  OF  16  MEN! 

Here’s  the  hired  man  that  never  gets  tired  or  fired 
.  .  .  does  a  week’s  work  in  half  a  day.  Completely 
hydraulic  HOPTO  is  safe,  simple,  easy  to  op¬ 
erate!  Hydraulic  outriggers  level  unit.  Oper¬ 
ates  from  PTO  of  all  standard-make  trac¬ 
tors!  HOPTO  has  180°  swing,  11'  dig¬ 
ging  depth,  loads  into  highest  truck. 

BIG  CAPACITY-LOW  COST! 

Fast-cycling  HOPTO  has  quarter- 
yard  backhoe  or  shovel  bucket* 
digs  straight-sided,  square-cor¬ 
nered  holes.  Does  101  farm 
jobs  .  .  .  profitable  custom 
work! 

WRITE  TODAY 
for  all  the  facts  I 


Generator 
Power  Plants 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  A.  C. 

BRAND  NEW! 

1000  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $249)  $159 

2000  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $269 

2500  Watt 

(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $299 

All  units  with  Briggs  &  Stratton  4  cycle  en- 
gine,  115  volts,  60  cycle,  A.C.,  single  phase. 

•  OTHER  SIZES  J 

•  Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  * 

■  All  prices  F.O.B.  Rockaway,  N.  J.  All  I 

I  models  on  display.  I 

I  All  units  guaranteed!  I 

■  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATA LOG  “GR”  I 

ROCKAWAY  SALES  CO. 

Directly  on  Rt.  No.  46,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


'V~»  /%  T  TVrm  *0.000  GALLONS 
JEl  JL.  JL^I  J.  battleship  gray 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cane.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


C.  KAMA 


“I’M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 

§1000a  Month 

HAVEN’T  TOUCHED  BOTTOM  YET!” 

— reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  of 
many  who  are  “cleaning  up’’  with  orders 
for  PRESTO.  Science’s  New  Midget  Mir¬ 
acle  Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU  I 

Amazing  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher.  Tiny 
“Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extinguishers  that 
cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8  times  as  heavy. 
Ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never  corrodes. 
Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Over  2  million 
sold!  Sells  for  only  $4.95. 

Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners  of 
homes,  ears,  boats,  farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores 
for  re-sale — make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day. 
Wm.  Wydallis  $15.20  an  hour,  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation. 


MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  P-I7P 
PRESTO  DIV.,  1 14  East  32  St.,  New  York  16,  N7Y. 

Canada:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  37 1  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  1,  P.Q. 


im 

Superfection  for  berries  th 
year.  Allen's  1957  Berry  Bot 
escribes  best  varieties — be: 
Free  copy.  Write  toda; 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland? 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power 
has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy 
—yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Eleven 
models  to  choose  from.  See  them! 


IN  FORD  TRACTORS! 


Watch  the  work  fly! 


The  Panther 


HEN  Henry  Hudson  sailed 
up  the  river  that  now 
bears  his  name,  his  ship 
was  looked  upon  both  by 
Indians  and  animals.  Deer 
and  moose  stood  in  the 
shallows,  bear  and  wolves 
watched  from  the  thicket,  and  large 
tawny  cats,  hidden  among  the 
branches  of  huge  white  pine  trees, 
peered  out  at  the  wind-filled  sails  of 
his  Half  Moon.  The  great  cats,  so 
much  in  appearance  like  the  African 
lion,  were  real  American  lions  now 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  panthers,  catamounts,  cougars, 
pumas  and  mountain  lions. 

Panthers  should  never  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  animal.  They  are  very 
large,  long-tailed  cats  with  tan- 
colored  backs  and  almost  white 
bellies.  They  may  measure  up  to 
eight  feet  in  length,  including  their 
three-foot  tails.  Males  weigh  as 
much  as  260  pounds,  but  females 
seldom  tip  the  scales  at  more  than 
135  pounds.  These  animals  seem  to 
be  rather  small  when  compared  to 
the  African  lion  which  measures  up 
to  eleven  feet  in  length  and  weighs 
almost  600  pounds.  The  American 
lion  or  panther  is  an  excellent  tree 
climber. 

Following  Hudson’s  journey  to 
America  came  trappers  and  fur 
i  traders.  Soon  after,  families  from 
Europe  settled  along  the  shore  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  in  1624  Fort 
Orange — now  Albany — was  settled 
by  French  and  Dutch  colonists.  At 
that  time  wild  animals  abounded 
and  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the 
scream  of  the  panther  were  com¬ 
mon  wilderness  sounds. 


A  Change  in  the  Panther’s  Diet 

The  panther  was  not  restricted  to 
the  Hudson  Valley,  though.  He 
roamed  all  over  the  land  that  is  now 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America.  He  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  southwest  Canada.  Any¬ 
where,  his  home  was  in  the  deep 
forest  and  on  rugged  mountains.  In 
fact,  the  panther  roamed  wherever 
deer  lived;  they  were  his  chief  item 
of  food.  Yet  he  soon  learned  that 
settlers’  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  calves, 
colts  and  fowl  were  much  easier 
game.  Because  of  this,  panthers  were 
hunted  relentlessly,  and  now,  com¬ 
pared  with  primitive  numbers,  rela¬ 
tively  few  panthers  are  alive  in  this 
country. 

The  settlers  may  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  destroying  these  animals  to 
protect  their  livestock.  But  there  is 
really  no  excuse  for  the  wanton  and 
wasteful  slaughter  that  was  carried 
on.  An  example  of  this  destruction 
is  described  in  the  record  of  a  single 
hunt.  It  is  written  that  in  1760 
“  ‘Black  Jack’  Schwartz  organized  a 
drive  which  covered  a  circle  of 
thirty  miles  in  diameter,  a  circle 


in  New  York 

whose  circumference  was  more  than 
100  miles.  Two  hundred  hunters 
made  this  drive  in  the  woods  of 
Pennsylvania  and  killed  41  panthers, 
109  wolves,  112  foxes,  114  wildcats 
17  black  bears,  two  elk,  98  deer,  in 
buffaloes,  three  fishers,  one  otter,  12 
wolverines,  three  beavers,  and  about 
500  smaller  animals.  Only  the  choice 
hides  and  buffalo  tongues  were 
taken;  the  heaps  of  carcasses  were 
burned.  After  this  great  slaughter, 
many  backwoodsmen  wore  suits 
made  of  panther  skins  and  were 
known  as  ’The  Panther  Boys.’ 

“The  Indians  resented  this  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  and,  when  on  the  war 
path,  showed  the  Panther  Boys  no 
mercy.  Finally  the  Indians  killed 
Black  Jack  Schwartz  (the  Wild 
Hunter)  while  he  was  on  a  hunting 
trip.” 

Panthers  and  Flying  Saucers? 

These  drives  started  by  Schwartz 
continued  annually  until  1849.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  game  became 
scarce  and  that  the  panther  became 
practically  exterminated  in  north¬ 
eastern  United  States?  One  says 
“practically  exterminated”  because 
he  is  not  certain  that  this  great 
tawny  cat  is  really  gone  from  the 
northeastei’n  wilderness.  Each  year 
Mrs.  Polhemus  have  two  daughters 
panthers  are  l’/eported  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York.  Observers  give  an  accurate 
description  of  an  animal  that  could 
be  none  other  than  the  panther,  and 
such  accounts  must  have  some 
foundation  to  them. 

Only  last  Summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Kleinhaus  were  having  a  hot 
dog  roast  with  two  friends  in  a 
forest  near  Ravina,  N.  Y.  After  dark 
they  heard  cat-like  howls  and  turned 
on  the  headlights  of  their  car.  Soon 
two  very  large,  tan-colored  cats 
with  long  tails  appeared,  stared  into 
the  headlights  and  then  walked  off. 

But,  another  report  was  made  by 
a  New  York  State  farmer  who  had 
had  a  black  Angus  calves  killed  by 
some  large  animal.  This  man  saw 
at  a  distance  a  large  “panther”  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  carcass  of  one  of  the 
calves.  Traps  placed  there  caught — 
not  a  panther — but  a  large  tan- 
colored  mastiff  dog. 

Mr.  Clayton  Seagears,  Director  of 
Conservation  Education,  N.  Y.  State 
Conservation  Department,  has  said 
that  a  great  many  panther  reports 
come  to  him  each  year.  But  no  actual 
specimen  has  been  produced,  he 
reports.  A  panther  bounty  law  was 
passed  in  the  State  in  1871.  In  the 
next  nineteen  years  a  bounty  of 
twenty  dollars  a  head  was  paid  on 
107  specimens.  The  greatest  annual 
kill  was  in  1883  when  bounties  were 
paid  on  21.  The  last  bounty  was  paid 
in  1890. 

In  1894,  according  to  an  account 
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in  the  Albany  Press  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  a  full-grown  male  panther 
weighing  150  pounds  was  shot  in 
Schenectady.  This  is  the  last  New 
York  State  panther  of  which  there 
is  available  record. 

In  Vermont,  the  panther  may  also 
still  exist.  Seton,  in  his  “Lives  of 
Wild  Animals”,  writes  that  “in  Ver¬ 
mont  the  panther  has  been  of  gen¬ 
eral  occurrence  and  may  linger  even 
yet”  (1920).  He  further  states  that 
Paul  Deming  saw  a  large  panther 
near  Sunderland.  Vt.,  July  28,  1909. 
Game  Warden  Harry  Chase  corro¬ 
borated  this  report  and  found  tracks 
of  the  animal  near  Beebe’s  Pond 
on  August  27,  1909. 

From  the  more  recent  and  rather 
numerous  reports  of  panthers  be¬ 
ing  seen,  it  seems  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  this  great  American  lion 


still  dwells  in  the  forests  of 
northeastern  United  States.  Further¬ 
more,  it  seems  likely  that  positive 
proof  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
panther  in  this  area  will  soon  be 
presented — possibly  by  some  hunter 
who  will  bring  in  a  trophy. 

So,  if  you  see  a  very  large  cat 
with  a  long  tail,  look  close;  it  may 
be  a  panther  If  it  is  spotted,  it  will 
be  a  young  one.  However,  you  are 
more  apt  to  see  only  a  track,  for 
this  huge  cat  is  a  sly  one  and  he 
walks  as  silently  as  a  ghost.  His 
track  is  like  the  track  of  a  house 
cat,  but  veiy  much  larger.  If  you  find 
such  a  track,  you  should  examine  it 
carefully.  The  real  panthers  draw 
their  claws  into  sheaths  so  that  claw 
marks  do  not  show  in  the  track. 
If  claw  or  toe  nail  marks  do  show, 
the  tracks  were  probably  made  by 
dogs.  All  cat  tracks  show  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  pad  and  of  four  toes. 

Another  sign  is  the  scream.  There 
is  probably  not  a  single  New  Yorker 
who  can  identify  a  panther  scream, 
however,  and  many  terrifying  cries 
are  heard  where  panthers  definitely 
do  not  exist.  One  man’s  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  hideous  night  sound 
thought  to  be  from  a  panther  led 
him  to  a  great-horned  owl.  The  ter¬ 
rifying,  blood-curdling  scream  of 
this  bird  has  often  been  attributed 
to  the  panther. 

“Does  the  panther  ever  attack 
man?”,  is  a  real  $64,000  question. 
For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  white  man  has  lived  in  America 
and  during  that  time  only  six  cases 
have  been  recorded  of  panthers 
deliberately  and  ferociously  attack¬ 
ing  anybody.  Only  four  of  these  at¬ 
tacks  were  fatal. 

W.  J.  SCHOONMAKER 


Christmas  Tree  Pioneer 


Who  was  the  first  man  to  sell 
Christmas  trees  in  New  York?  Off¬ 
hand,  that  question  might  seem 
rather  difficult  to  answer,  but  if  one 
can  trust  to  hearsay,  the  honor  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  Mark  Carr,  a  woods¬ 
man  from  the  lower  Catskills. 

Somewhere  Carr  had  read  of  how 
society  gatherings  for  Yule  were 
brightened  by  evergreen  boughs  and 
wreaths,  so  he  had  the  clever 
thought  in  1851  that  the  stately  fir 
trees  growing  around  his  farm  home 
might  appeal  even  more  to  New 
York’s  holiday  celebrants.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Winter  had  begun,  and  farm 
work  had  slowed  up;  consequently, 
he  had  plenty  of  time  for  the  job. 
But  when  he  announced  his  plan  at 
the  family  breakfast  table,  his  wife 
laughed  in  his  face. 

“Why,  Mark,  you’re  crazy!”  she 
said,  “Who  would  ever  buy  such 
green  truck  when  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  go  out  in  the  woods  after 
it?” 

The  sons  in  the  home  did  not 
agree  with  their  mother.  They 
thought  their  father  had  something, 
and  they  backed  him  up  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  help.  The  men  got  busy  with 
their  axes. 

On  a  fine  day  in  mid-December, 
two  oxsleds  were  loaded  with  the 
handsome  young  firs,  and  Mark  Carr 
and  his  boys  started  toward  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  Their  route  lay  through 
the  deep  snow  and  over  a  rough 
highway  until  they  came  to  the 
town  of  Catskill.  There  the  trees 
were  loaded  on  a  sloop.  Mark  said 
goodbye  to  his  sons,  and  off  he 
sailed  for  New  York  City  with  his 
Christmas  cargo.  In  the  city,  the 
payment  of  a  single  dollar  secured 
him  a  stretch  of  sidewalk  on  the 
corner  of  Greenwich  and  Vesey 
Streets  where  he  set  up  the  trees  for 
sale. 

The  public  was  not  long  in  finding 
him.  Even  Mark  was  surprised  at 
the  way  his  trees  were  snapped  up. 
People  came  in  a  steady  stream,  and 
they  did  not  object  in  the  least  to 
the  high  prices  which  he  thought  he 


was  charging.  Soon  his  entire  stock 
was  gone. 

Carr’s  joy  over  the  outcome  of 
the  whole  undertaking  made  him 
linger  in  New  York  a  day  or  two 
longer  to  see  the  sights  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  presents  for  his  family. 
When  he  stepped  off  the  sloop  at 
Catskill  and  showed  his  waiting  sons 
all  the  money  he  had  taken  in  for 
the  Christmas  trees,  the  boys  were 
astounded.  Later,  upon  his  return 
home,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  another 
triumph— he  had  definitely  proved 
he  was  right.  After  that  unexpected 
harvest  from  their  back  lots,  the 
Carr  family  was  definitely  launched 
in  the  Christmas  tree  business.  The 
next  year  Mark  took  down  an  even 
larger  load,  and  the  demand  was 
gi'eater  than  ever. 

Other  farmers  also  started  cutting 
their  forests,  and  within  a  few  years 
evergreen  trees  were  being  sent  to 
New  York  City  by  the  thousands. 
The  sidewalk  space  which  Mark  had 
rented  for  $1.00  soon  cost  $100  to 
occupy.  Selling  Christmas  trees  had 
become  big  business  for  the  woodlot 
owners  of  the  Catskills.  But  the 
pioneer  had  been  Mark  Carr. 

Vincent  Edwards 


it's  the  Mice,  Not  Rats 

Mice,  not  rats,  are  the  principal 
contaminators  of  wheat,  according  to 
a  study  recently  completed  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  study  was  based  on  7.000  sam¬ 
ples  taken  from  60  million  bushels  of 
wheat  stored  at  various  points  along 
the  routes  to  milling  in  Montana, 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  Of  4,500 
samples  tested  and  found  rodent- 
contaminated,  17  per  cent  had  been 
contaminated  by  mice.  Only  one  per 
cent  had  been  contaminated  by  rats. 

Rodent  contamination  was  found 
most  serious  in  farm  storage.  As 
wheat  moves  toward  the  mill,  insect 
contamination  increases,-  mainly  be¬ 
cause  insects  reproduce  in  the  grain. 


UNDER  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 


FLYINf; 


Power  when  you 
need  it! 


Dependability  helps  you  do  the  job  when  you  stop 
at  the  sign  of  the  “Flying  A”.  That’s  where  you  find 
VEEDOL,  the  famous  150-hour  tractor  oil  that 
prolongs  tractor  life.  Drive  in  for  “FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
gasoline  and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil— today’s 
top  power  pair  for  your  car.  For  your  trucks, 

you  can  depend  on  VEEDOL  H.D.  Motor  Oil. 
Get  an  extra  margin  of  safety  with  “FLYING  A”  TIRES. 
More  and  more  of  the  big  new  red-and-white  signs 
that  say  “FLYING  A”  SERVICE  are  going  up 
every  day.  Remember,  they  mean  everything  fine 


for  your  car,  truck  or  equipment! 


veedoe  10-30  motor  on.  TIDEWATER  Oil  [OIAPADV 

FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
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"A  SQUARE.  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Organization  —  without  Subsidy 

“Let’s  start  with  a  little  well  deserved  flattery: 
There  is  no  U.  S.  publication  of  the  scores  we 
have  read  regularly  for  the  past  40  years  that 
has  quite  as  beautiful  English  as  yours!  No 
matter  what  you  stand  for,  we  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  you  as  long  as  we  both  last. 

“But  someone’s  foot  slipped  in  your  editorial 
of  October  6,  top  of  second  column.  Speaking  of 
the  government  you  say:  ‘It  should  actively  pro¬ 
mote  and  finance  farmers’  bargaining  associations’ 
etc.  (italics  mine).  Promote,  yes,  perhaps  through 
the  system  of  county  agents  —  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  the  backbone  of  the  agricultural  progress 
made  in  the  U.  S.  in  this  century.  But  ‘finance’? 
Why  not  then  finance  every  underdog  group  — 
the  laborer,  the  teacher,  the  clerk,  the  small 
businessman?’  We  don’t  mean  it.  We  think  they 
should  combine  to  aid  one  another,  and  we 
think  the  farmers  should  do  likewise. 

“The  indiscriminate  government  handouts  to 
farmers  are  absurd  when  two  political  parties  take 
opposite  sides  on  every  part  of  the  problem.  Let 
farmers  get  together  and  confront  big  business 
with  big  organization.  We  can’t  live  without  the 
farmer  and,  as  soon  as  farm  neighbors  combine 
to  prove  this,  he’ll  get  a  better  share  for  his 
hard  work,  long  hours  and  intensive  study  of 
his  profession.  But  let’s  not  tie  down  his  co¬ 
operative  efforts  with  governmental  money  con¬ 
trol.  I.  F.  Van  Wart” 

Pennsylvania 

Our  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  is  cor¬ 
rect.  We  should  have  been  more  explicit.  In 
the  editorial  referred  to,  we  said:  “( The  govern¬ 
ment  )  should  actively  promote  and  finance 
farmers’  bargaining  associations,  on  both  local 
and  national  levels,  to  the  end  that  the  farmer 
can  have  a  voice  in  the  pricing  of  his  product.” 

It  is  our  thought  not  that  government  should 
finance,  in  the  sense  of  subsidize,  but  rather 
that  government  should  underwrite  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  setting  up  such  organizations  and  sup¬ 
plying  the  steam  necessary  to  start  the  loco¬ 
motive  on  its  way.  If  the  venture  proved 
successful,  the  organizations  could  repay  the 
loans.  If  not,  the  government  would  be  no 
worse  off  for  any  one  year  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time  in  doling  out  price  support 
“loans”  and  other  subsidies. 

Certainly,  such  a  venture  would  be  worth 
the  initial  investment  because  it  would  be  an 
investment  by  all  taxpayers  in  the  backbone 
industry  of  our  country  —  agriculture. 

Agriculture  behind  the  Curtain 

OMMUNISM’S  inability  to  solve  its  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  is  again  revealed  in 
the  partial  uprising  of  Poland  against  Russia. 
That  “Marx  was  a  city  boy”  seems  to  be  the 
Achilles’  heel  of  collectivist  philosophy.  It  was 
the  Communist  party’s  recognition  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  state  farming,  and  of  the  collieries,  that 
was  responsible  for  Poland’s  latest  demand  for 
“a  place  in  the  sun”  as  a  nation. 

Since  1949,  10,000  collectivized  farms  have 
been  set  up  in  Poland;  cooperative  and  state 
farms  have  worked  21  per  cent  of  the  land. 
But  79  per  cent  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
peasants,  and  it  is  the  peasants  who  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  84  per  cent  of  agricultural  pro¬ 


duction.  Figured  in  terms  of  acres,  individual 
farmers  have  produced  at  a  rate  17  per  cent 
higher  than  the  cooperative  farms  and  37  per 
cent  higher  than  the  purely  state  farms.  In 
Poland,  the  collectivized  farms  have  failed. 
Within  one  decade  the  nation  changed  from 
grain  exporter  to  grain  importer. 

Whether  or  not  the  national  recognition  of 
collectivist  failure  on  Polish  farms  is  pene¬ 
trating  enough  to  result  in  a  permanent  rift 
with  Russia  is  doubtful.  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk, 
president  of  the  International  Peasant  Union, 
describes  Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  new  Party 
leader,  as  a  “fanatical  Communist”,  regardless 
of  any  image  he  may  have  recently  cast  as  a 
nationalist  Pole  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of 
his  people.  Postponement  of  “free”  elections 
is  already  taken  as  a  reliable  indication  that 
the  regime  is  not  actually  countenancing  full 
response  to  the  will  of  the  Polish  people.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  states  that  “there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  nationalist  Communist.”  The 
very  fact  that  Mr.  Gomulka  and  his  followers 
have  been  seated  pleasantly  again  at  Soviet 
conference  tables  indicates  that  Russia  and 
Poland  are  still  remarkably  unestranged  big 
and  little  bear  bedfellows.  That  the  bloody 
events  in  Hungary  did  not  transpire  in  Poland 
in  the  past  month  also  indicates  that,  despite 
their  failure  on  the  farms,  dedicated 
Communists  can,  or  must,  stick  together. 

The  food  problem  of  the  Communist  world 
cannot  be  equated  with  any  of  the  West’s 
agricultural  difficulties.  The  one  is  of  scarcity, 
the  other  of  abundance.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  scarcity  has  any  long-lasting  ap¬ 
peal  either  to  individuals  or  States.  But  it  may 
take  real  famine  to  show  Communism’s  final 
and  fatal  weakness.  If  what  is  happening 
presently  in  Poland  and  Russia  is  any  indi¬ 
cation,  that  famine  may  not  be  long  in  coming. 


Another  Rugged  Winter 

THE  perennial  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  is  back 
again  with  its  1957  edition  and  it  proves 
to  be  as  delightful  and  interesting  as  ever. 

Abe  Weatherwise,  the  generally  unerring 
prophet  on  climatic  trends,  is  probably  the 
Almanac’s  chief  claim  to  fame.  A  year  ago 
Mr.  Weatherwise  told  us  that  last  Winter 
would  be  “as  severe  as  any  of  the  20th  cent¬ 
ury.”  Recalling  the  early  cold  spell  in  De¬ 
cember  and  the  snows  in  late  March,  we  can 
appreciate  how  close  he  came  to  the  mark. 

Mr.  Weatherwise  takes  an  equall>  positive 
stand  on  the  weather  for  the  coming  Winter. 
“Even  and  fine”,  he  says,  with  “many  storms 
but  good  weather  in  between.”  It  will  be  colder 
throughout  the  year  and,  however  it  may  be 
possible,  more  snow  is  promised  for  this 
Winter  of  1956-57.  The  first  snow  is  promised 
sometime  between  the  first  and  seventh  days 
of  December  and  “will  last  all  Winter.” 

So,  according  to  Mr.  Weatherwise,  we  are  in 
for  a  good  old-fashioned  Winter.  Let  us  hope, 
then,  that  King  Boreas  will  choose  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  snow  than  on  sleet,  wind 
or  below-zero  readings. 


The  Farm  Bureau  and  Milk 

THE  New  York  Farm  Bureau’s  right-about- 
face  on  milk  legislation  is  as  encouraging 
to  most  dairy  farmers  as  it  was  unexpected. 

At  its  annual  convention  in  Syracuse  last 
month,  the  Farm  Bureau,  now  divorced  from 
the  Extension  Service,  passed  several  sensible 
resolutions,  four  of  them  beamed  specifically 
at  milk.  Acting  on  the  sentiment  expressed 
at  meetings,  the  Bureau  put  its  membership 
on  record  in  favor  of: 

1  —  More  liberal  licensing  of  milk  dealers; 

2  —  No  restriction  on  size  of  retail  milk 
containers; 

3  —  Extension  of  use  of  milk  vending 
machines; 

4  —  Milk  promotion  financed  by  volun¬ 
tary  check-off. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  resolutions  run 
contrary  to  the  thinking  of  the  professional 
dairy  organizations  which  have  long  been 
infected  with  a  dealer  virus.  If  our  recollec¬ 
tion  serves  us  correctly,  the  Farm  Bureau  has, 
until  now,  lined  up  pretty  closely  with  those 


organizations  on  all  issues  affecting  milk  and 
dairy  legislation. 

Contrariwise,  the  grass  roots  have  been 
working  for  many  years  to  bring  about  the 
very  same  changes  in  the  laws  as  are  now  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  The  movement 
was  brought  into  sharp  focus  at  the  mass 
meeting  in  Oneonta  two  years  ago  out  of  which 
the  Joint  Dairy  Committee  was  born.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  formally  presented  to  Governor 
Harriman  and  his  new  administration  in  1955 
and  again  at  the  1956  legislative  session.  Little 
progress  was  made  the  first  year,  but  this  past 
year  the  Legislature  passed  bills  to  relax  the 
licensing  laws,  to  legalize  the  gallon  jug  and 
to  exempt  vending  machines  from  milk  license 
requirements.  All  these  bills  were  vetoed  by 
the  Governor. 

The  Farm  Bureau’s  support  of  this  grass  roots 
program,  though  belated,  will  be  welcomed  by 
every  thinking  dairy  farmer  in  New  York 
State.  It  makes  the  chances  of  success  in  the 
1957  legislative  session  a  great  deal  brighter. 


The  Lard -Type  Pie 

TO  one  who  recalls  with  a  smack  of  his  lips 
and  a  twinge  of  his  palate  the  luscious, 
flaky  crusts  of  Mother’s  blackberry  pies,  the 
decline  of  lard  in  the  favor  of  the  world  is 
truly  a  trend  for  sadness  and  scorn.  Who  was 
it  that  decided  that  the  delicious  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  dainty?  Who  can  reasonably 
argue  that  the  stuff  on  the  bottoms  and  tops 
of  pies  today  is  crust?  As  the  meat-type  hog 
came  in  for  the  ladies,  out  went  the  satisfied 
man. 

Some  people  say  that  lard  smoked  and 
smelled  up  the  kitchen.  Others  say  it  did  not 
keep.  A  few  more  did  not  like  its  plain  white 
color!  Didn’t  they  know  that  lard  was  for 
cooking  to  eat?  Of  course,  everybody  tried  to 
fix  it  all  up,  to  eat  their  pie  and  have  it,  too. 
There  was  “bland”  lard,  improved  lard,  and 
lard  diluted  with  oil.  But  none  really  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  and  the  fortune  of  lard  de¬ 
clined  under  an  avalanche  of  feminine  frills. 

Now,  out  of  the  West  comes  a  squeal  of  pig¬ 
gish  delight.  “Lard  is  now  golden”,  it  says. 
What  is  more,  its  smoke  point  is  raised  to 
400  degrees,  it  keeps  three  months  without 
refrigeration,  it  does  not  smell  at  all,  it’s 
fancily  labelled  in  three-pound  pails,  and  it 
costs  20  per  cent  less  than  so-called  vegetable 
oil  shortenings.  Some  midwest  fundamentalists 
recently  downed  hot  buns  all  larded  in  gold. 
Champions  of  the  new  shortening  think  it  is 
such  an  improvement  that  buckets  of  it  will 
soon  again  be  features  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country  and  the  world. 

Whatever  it  does  or  will  do,  may  more  of 
it  go  into  the  crusts  of  fruit  pies! 


Thought  for  the  Dairy  Co-ops 

FROM  an  executive  of  a  nationally  known 
advertising  agency: 

“If  the  farmer  is  far-sighted  enough  to  send 
his  pig  to  the  right  kind  of  a  mass  market, 
within  a  decade  United  States  expenditures  for 
food  will  jump  $30,000,000,000.  The  farmer  can 
change  the  food  habits  of  millions  if  he  learns 
to  work  with  the  ad  man  as  a  marketing  team  and 
will  undertake  an  intensified  educational  and 
selling  campaign  through  his  cooperatives.  The 
nation’s  basic  farm  problem  is  one  of  marketing, 
not  production.  Since  the  farmer’s  real  headaches 
begin  after  harvesting,  expansion  of  the  market 
for  food  is  the  only  solution.”  (italics  ours) 


Brevities 

“For  thou,  Lord,  art  most  high  for  evermore.” 
—  Psa.  92:8. 

About  two-thirds  of  New  York  State’s  apple 
crop  is  now  reported  to  undergo  processing  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  eventual  consumer. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Bond  in 
Hartford,  December  11-12.  All  Connecticut  tree- 
fruit  men  are  invited. 

A  timely  publication  available  free  of  charge 
to  New  York  State  residents  from  the  Mailing 
Room,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
is  “Wooden  Toys  You  Can  Make  at  Home.” 
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New  Uses  for  OSd  Cobs 

According  to  the  USD  A,  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  corn  cobs  are 
being  used  each  year  in  the  United 
States  for  industrial  and  factory 
operations  and  purposes.  Before 
World  War  II,  less  than  5,000  tons 
were  used  annually  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  but  in  the  last  five  years  utili¬ 
zation  has  been  up  60  per  cent.  Half 
of  these  corn  cobs  go  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  furfural,  a  raw  material 
for  nylon,  synthetic  rubber,  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  and  resins,  for  petroleum 
refining,  and  as  an  industrial  solvent. 
The  other  half  million  tons  pro¬ 
cessed  every  year  go  into  livestock 
feeds,  smoothing-cleaning  and  polish¬ 
ing  of  metals,  glass,  plastics,  and 
molded  rubber.  They  also  are  used 
for  airblast  cleaning  of  engine  parts 
and  large  electric-motor  and  gen¬ 
erator  installations,  for  carriers  for 
insecticides,  as  a  constituent  of 
plastics,  and  as  tread  stock  for  snow 
tires.  Thousand  of  tons  are  used  for 
poultry  litter,  livestock  bedding, 
garden  mulch,  fill  and  erosion  con¬ 
trol.  The  Missouri  meerschaum  corn¬ 
cob  pipe  is  another  use  taking  750 
tons  a  year. 

The  USDA  Northern  Research 
Laboratory  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  increased 
industrial  utilization  of  corn  cobs. 
Its  information  has  encouraged  es¬ 
tablishment  of  dozens  of  Corn  Belt 
collecting  stations  for  corn  cobs  for 
furfural.  There  are  24  major  cob¬ 
grinding  plants.  Industry  has  pol¬ 
ished  jewelry  with  corn  cobs  since 
1920.  But  World  War  II’s  demand 
for  synthetic  rubber  stirred  research 
and  development.  Also,  the  Navy’s 
need  for  effective  materials  to  clean 
aircraft  engines  without  damage  led 
to  mixing  rice  hulls  and  ground  cobs 
at  high  pressure  in  air-blast  equip¬ 
ment.  Huge  savings  in  time  re¬ 
sulted;  now  industrial  use  like  this 
is  widespread. 

Naturally  enough,  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  outlets  for  corn  cobs  is 
as  livestock  feed.  Coarsely  ground 
cobs  and  the  chaffy  parts  ai'e  re¬ 
moved  before  cobs  are  more  finely 
ground  for  industrial  uses.  They  are 
mixed  with  molasses  and  protein  for 
beef  cattle.  Corn  cobs  for  ruminants 
have  a  feeding  value  about  60  per 
cent  that  of  shelled  corn.  Many 
vitamins  are  found  in  the  chaffy 
parts  of  the  corn  cob. 

The  nation  actually  produces  more 
than  17  million  tons  of  corn  cobs  a 
year.  Most  of  the  output  is  still 
either  burned  or  disposed  of  as 
waste. 


"The  Wayside  Inn"  Had 
Other  Names 

It  seems  to  me  that  Massachusetts’ 
Wayside  Inn  which  recently  burned 
was  also  known  by  another  name.  I 
have  looked  in  several  reference 
books,  but  cannot  find  anything  to 
confirm  my  impression.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it?  •  mrs.  c.  b.  w. 

When  Samuel  Howe  first  built  the 
structure  in  the  late  1600’s,  it  be¬ 
came  known  as  Howe’s  Tavern.  In 
1736,  Samuel’s  grandson  Ezekiel  be¬ 
came  landlord,  and  he  hung  out  a 
sign  with  a  bright  red  hoi'se  pranc¬ 
ing  on  it.  Thereupon  the  inn  became 
known  as  the  Red  Horse  Tavern.  It 
was  not  until  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  wrote  his  “The  Tales  of 
a  Wayside  Inn”  in  1863  that  the  inn 
was  referred  to  as  The  Wayside  Inn. 
Due  to  its  location  in  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  many  people  call  it  The  Sud¬ 
bury  Inn;  but  it  has  never  officially 
been  called  that.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  if  Longfellow  had  actually  titled 
his  work  “The  Sudbury  Tales”  as  he 
considered  doing.  Sometimes  the 
Wayside  Inn  is  referred  to  as  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Wayside  Inn.  Henry  Ford 
took  great  interest  in  it  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  community  of  similar 
colonial  character  around  it.  It  was 
all  fully  restored  before  the  fire  and 
is  going  again  to  be  repaired  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 


"Now  here’s  what  I  mean  by  a  farmer’s  tractor ” 


"Let  me  say  right  off,  I’ve  always  been  partial  to  Oliver.  But  the  way 
I  look  at  it,  so’s  Oliver  been  partial  to  me.  It  just  stands  to  reason. 
I’m  their  big  business— me,  the  farmer.  Why,  right  here  where  I’m 
standing,  I  can  reach  out  and  touch  a  dozen  things  that  show  where 
Oliver’s  got  the  farmer  in  mind.  The  power  steering,  for  one.  'Hydra- 
lectric’  controls.  The  rubber  spring  seat.  Now  there’s  even  a  power-shift 
to  change  the  rear  wheel  spacing!  And  the  Independently  Controlled 
PTO — the  others  are  still  catching  up  with  that  one.  So  when  you  talk 
about  a  farmer's  tractor,  I  just  naturally  think  about  Oliver — I  know 
Oliver  thinks  about  me.  Oliver  gives  me  the  power  to  produce  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.” 

your  ouver  dealer  remembers:  "Oliver  has  always  thought  of  the  farmer 
first.  The  very  first  gasoline  tractor  was  an  Oliver.  The  first  fine  of 
diesels — Oliver.  Look  to  Oliver  first — for  the  finest  in  farm  machinery.” 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Buy  your  new  tractor 
on  the 

"Pay  as  you  Produce" 

purchase  plan 
Ask  your  OLIVER  Dealer 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 
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400  mg.  1,000  mg.  Sulfanilamide  100  mg.  250  mg. 


400  mg.  200  mg.  Papain  50  mg.  50  mg. 


200  mg. 


20  mg.  Colbait  Sulphate 


5  mg. 


ANTISEPTIC  BALSAM  OF  MYRRH  —  Externa!  dressing  for  treating  bruises 
and  cuts  that  might  infect  udders  with  mastitis-causing  bacteria.  An  ex¬ 
cellent,  preventative  treatment. 


Each  24  c.c.  Syringe  contains: 


Each  6  c.c.  dosage  contains: 


Selecta  40  Selecta  50 


Selecta  40  Selecta  50 


600,000  units  2,000,000  units  Procaine  Penicillin  150,000  units  500,000  units 


400  mg. 
400  mg. 


1,000  mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin  100  mg. 
1,000  mg.  Sulfathiazole  100  mg. 


250  mg. 
250  mg. 


EASIER  .  .  .  FASTER  .  .  .  COSTS  LESS 


NEW  4-SHOT 
SELECTA 


(U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,70-1,981) 


HANFORD’S 


HIGH-POTENCY 
MASTITIS  TREATMENT 


A  separate,  uncontaminated  tip,  individually 
packed,  for  every  teat  ...  no  cross-infection. 


Precisely  measured  6  c.c.  shot  for  every  quarter 
3  ...  metered  by  4  snap-off  tabs.  Additional 

dosage  may  be  applied  if  necessary. 


24  c.c.'s — enough  for  an  entire  udder- 
single  disposable  syringe-container. 


-all  in  a 


•  EASIER  —  disposable  syringe-container  automatically  meas¬ 
ures  out  a  precise  6  c.c.  shot  —  normal  dose  for  every 
quarter. 

•  FASTER  — Treat  all  four  quarters  in  less  than  15  seconds. 

•  COSTS  LESS  —  Only  one  container  to  fill,  label,  pack  and 
ship. 

•  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  —  Available  In  two  strengths,  each  in 
liquid  form  with  excellent  penetrating  and  spreading 
properties.  Each  combines  high-potency  antibiotics  that  are 
medically-proved  specifics  for  the  bacteria  that  ordinarily 
cause  mastitis. 


Order  Hanford's  Selecta  and  Hanford's  Balsam  of  Myrrh  from  your  dealer  or  write 

G.  C.  HANFORD  Mfg.  Co.  DEPT.  HD  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mfr.  of  Proprietary  Medicines  for  110  years 


CASTRATE 


MODERN  ELASTIC 
RING  METHOD,  TIME-TESTED. 
One  man,  any  weather.  §12.50.  Use 
only  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow 
mark.  Rings  extra  :  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80; 
500,  $7.  AT  DEALERS  or  postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.8-F,  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 
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AMAZING  TRAP 
CATCHES  MORE 
Rats,  Coons, 

Squirrels,  etc. 

CANT  HARM 

children  &  pets  _  _ 

EASY  TO  USE! 

Remarkable  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Humane.  Easy  to  set — open 
ends  give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all 
needs.  Send  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet  on 
trapping  secrets  (price  list  included). 

HAVAHARTJ05D  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Is  it  worth  it?...YIS! 

Only 

pet  cow  pet  dey 

BIGGER  Milk  Checks 
. . .  Better  Calves 


How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would 
you  spend  24  per  cow  per  day  for 
KOW-KARE  to  supplement  poor  for¬ 
age,  offset  “off  feed”  milkers,  aid  over¬ 
worked  organs?  KOW-KARE  means 
better  feed-to-milk  conversion;  builds 


against  freshening  strains,  helps  assure 
stronger  calves,  continued  high  produc¬ 
tion.  Modern  KOW-KARE  contains 
4,000  units  of  powerful  Vitamin  A  per 
ounce.  Vitamins  D,  E,  minerals,  tonic 
drugs. 


KARE 

LOOK  for  NEW  Red  &  Block 
Label  at  your  Dealer’s. 

Write  for  New  FREE  Cow  Book 

Useful,  easy-to-understand,.illustrated,  24  pages. 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle."  Written  by  a 
Dairy  Authority.  Send  postal  toi 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


1957  Livestock -Feed  Balance 


MALL  decreases  in  numbers 
of  hogs  and  chickens  to 
be  raised,  increases  in 
broilers  and  turkeys,  and 
little  or  no  change  in  lay¬ 
ing  flocks,  dairy  cattle,  and 
beef  cattle  are  in  prospect 
for  the  forthcoming  feeding  year. 
This  is  the  forecast  of  a  group  of  the 
nation’s  outstanding  feed  experts, 
who  also  predict  that  livestock  and 
poultry  will  have  more  than  ample 
supplies  of  feed.  The  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  almost  entirely  in 

grains  and  low-protein  feeds. 

There  will  be  152  million  tons  of 
feedstuffs  available  for  feeding  dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months  ending  next  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  according  to  the  Feed  Sur¬ 
vey  Committee  sponsored  by  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Assn. 
This  compares  to  a  total  need  of  123 
million  tons.  The  feedmen  anticipate 
heavier  use  of  high-protein  feeds, 
especially  soybean  oil  meal,  which 
will  use  up  the  larger  supply  of  these 
feeds.  They  expect  an  end-of-the  sea¬ 
son  carryover  of  20  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  and  some  reduction  in 
the  use  of  urea  for  feeding  cattle 
next  year. 

Dividing  their  report  by  classes  of 
livestock  and  poultry,  the  Feed  Sur¬ 
vey  Committee  forecast  as  follows: 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  number  of  cows  to  be  milked 
in  1957  is  expected  to  be  21,000,000, 
a  decrease  of  less  than  one  per  cent. 
The  number  of  heifers  to  be  raised 
for  replacements  is  estimated  to 
show  a  small  decrease  from  1956. 
A  total  milk  production  of  127  billion 
pounds,  approximating  the  record 
high  of  1956,  should  result  from  con¬ 
tinued  higher  production  rates,  due 
in  part  to  heavier  grain  feeding. 
Roughage  is  plentiful  in  most  sec¬ 
tions,  but  the  quality  is  down  as 
compared  to  last  year.  Concentrates 
are  in  abundant  supply  and  are  avail¬ 
able  at  more  favorable  price  ratios. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  feeding  rate 
will  be  1,900  pounds  per  cow,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  three  per  cent  over  1956. 

Beef  Cattle 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  reported 
on  January  1,  1956,  will  decrease  due 
to  a  decline  in  animal  numbers  in 
leading  cattle  producing  states  in  the 
Southwest  and  Great  Plains.  Reports 
from  feeding  areas  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numbers  to  be  fed  due 
to  an  abundance  of  grain  and  to  the 
availability  of  animals  for  feeding. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

The  total  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  will  continue  about  the  same 
during  the  feed  year.  While  drought 
conditions  in  certain  range  areas 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  curtail¬ 
ment,  ewes  and  ewe  lamb  replace¬ 
ments  in  native  flocks  are  expected 
to  increase.  Feed  supplies  available 
and  other  economic  considerations 
will  likely  tend  to  increase  slightly 
the  number  of  lambs  fed. 

Swine 

The  1956  fall  pig  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  35,260,000  head,  seven  per  cent 
less  than  the  crop  of  last  Fall.  It  is 
estimated  that  52,023,000  pigs  will 
be  produced  next  Spring,  approxi¬ 
mately  two  per  cent  less  than  the 
number  produced  in  Spring  of  1956. 
The  average  slaughter  weight  of  all 
hogs  marketed  in  the  1956-57  feeding 
year  will  be  236  pounds,  i.e.  three 
pounds  heavier  than  in  1955-56. 

Horses  and  Mules 

A  reduction  of  six  per  cent  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  horse  and  mule  numbers. 
The  numbers  of  draft  work  stock  are 
likely  to  show  a  greater  decline,  but 
there  will  be  a  continued  interest  in 
horses  kept  for  recreational  use. 

An  estimate  of  feed  use  by  mis¬ 
cellaneous  livestock  and  poultry  in 
cities  and  towns  and  unreported  ani¬ 
mals  on  farms  is  also  made.  The 


grouping  includes  fui’-bearing  ani¬ 
mals,  goats,  rabbits,  dogs  and  cats. 
The  1957  feed  use  of  these  animals 
is  set  at  nearly  four  million  tons. 

Poultry 

The  nation’s  laying  flock  will  be 
slightly  larger  during  the  1956-57 
feeding  year.  There  will  be  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  for  flock  replacements,  but  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ers  of  both  broilers  and  turkeys.  The 
average  number  of  layers  for  the 
period  will  be  close  to  325,815,000 
birds,  an  increase  of  one  per  cent. 
Numbers  of  layers  will  decrease  pro¬ 
gressively  during  the  year  and  will 
approach  last  year’s  population  late 
in  the  feeding  year. 

The  number  of  chickens  raised  in 
1957,  exclusive  of  commercial  broil¬ 
ers,  is  expected  to  total  462,560,000, 
a  decrease  of  approximately  two  per 
cent  from  1956.  Commercial  broiler 
production  in  1957,  however,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  1,423,308,000,  a  10  per 
cent  increase  over  1956. 

The  increase  in  turkeys  raised  in 
1957  is  forecast  at  approximately  five 
per  cent,  to  a  total  of  80,157,000 
birds.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  13.5 
per  cent  will  be  marketed  at  light 
weights  and  86.5  per  cent  at  heavy. 
Breeding  turkeys  will  approximate 
four  million  birds,  an  increase  of  11 
per  cent  over  1956. 

Feed  Supplies  Available 

Prospects  for  1956-57  feed  supplies 
are  generally  excellent.  The  1956 
production  of  the  four  major  feed 
grains  was  about  five  per  cent 
smaller,  but  the  production  of  the 
three  major  oil-seed  crops  was  18 
per  cent  larger  than  in  1955.  With 
large  carryovers  of  grains,  notably 
corn,  the  total  supplies  of  grains  and 
by-products  available  for  feed  in 
1956-57  are  estimated  at  152  million 
tons,  compared  with  123  million  tons 
actually  fed  last  year.  Most  of  the 
carryover  stocks  of  corn,  however, 
are  under  price  support  or  owned  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In 
calculating  these  supplies  available 
for  feed,  exports  and  imports,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  other  non-feed  uses  and 
reasonable  end-of-year  stocks  are 
allowed  for. 

Largely  because  of  the  continued 
accumulation  of  stocks  of  corn,  the 
supplies  of  grains  available  for  feed 
in  1956-57  exceed  last  year’s  actual 
amount  fed  by  nearly  30  per  cent. 
High-protein  feed  supplies  for  1956- 
57  are  about  10  per  cent  larger  than 
actual  consumption  last  year.  Most 
of  the  increase  comes  from  the 
record  1956  soybean  crop.  The  sup¬ 
plies  of  oilseed  meals  are  estimated 
at  10,675,000  tons  as  against  9,257,000 
tons  fed  during  1955-56.  Little 
change  from  last  year  is  expected 


This  feed  mill  is  so  low  it  can  slip 
under  a  crib  or  barn  door  easily.  But 
its  high  discharge  permits  loading 
any  type  of  vehicle  or  bin.  It  has 
both  a  lateral  and  a  vertical  auger 
for  convenient  delivery  of  milled 
feed. 
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in  the  amounts  of  other  high-protein 
feeds. 

Drought  in  the  Great  Plains  is  the 
major  dark  spot  in  an  otherwise 
bright  feed  picture  for  the  nation. 
Although  the  main  depressing  effect 
is  on  wheat,  pasture  and  range  have 
also  declined  sharply.  The  hay  crop 
in  the  United  States  is  the  second 
largest  of  record;  but  supplies  are 
spotty,  and  quality  is  variable. 


Book  Note 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  22nd  Edition — 
By  Frank  B.  Morrison.  The  very  first 
edition  of  this  livestock  feeding 
handbook  provided  the  base  upon 
which  many  of  our  modern  feeding 
practices  are  built.  Furthermore,  it 
became  the  foundation  of  later  edi¬ 
tions  which  have  kept  content  up  to 
date.  This  latest  edition  of  the  live¬ 
stock  farmer’s  “bible”  is  the  result 
of  complete  re-writing  and  revising, 
and  it  incorporates  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  about  feeds  and  feeding. 
Special  discussions  deal  with  anti¬ 
biotics,  arsonic  and  detergent  sub¬ 
stances,  stilbestrol,  vitamins,  and 
amino  acids. 

While  all  previous  editions  of 
“Feeds  and  Feeding”  will  remain 
valuable,  this  new  22nd  edition 
should  replace  them  wherever  the 
most  up-to-date  and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  livestock  feeding  is  in  de¬ 
mand.  Its  new  analyses  are  the  ones 
which  should  be  used  to  determine 
the  values  of  modern  grains  and 
feeds.  For  reading  ease,  the  text  of 
each  page  now  appears  in  two  col¬ 
umns  rather  than  one. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  at  $9.50  per  copy  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  add  29  cents  sales  tax). 


bited  the  grand  champion  Ayrshire 
at  the  fair.  The  Forrest  girls,  younger 
brother,  Dwayne,  two,  is  also  started 
on  the  Ayrshire  husbandry  path. 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Churchill  of  Bethel, 
Conn.,  presented  him  with  his  first 
Ayrshire  when  he  was  only  four  days 
old,  and  now  the  gift  animal  has 
presented  Dwayne  with  another 
heifer  calf. 

October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  October 
1956  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.29  $.1125 

Bullville  Creamery  Corp.  5.08  .108 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  5.05  .1073 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.95  .104 
Sullivan  Co.  Co-op......  4.71  .10 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.675  .0994 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.575  .0973 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.55  .0968 

Chateaugay  Co-op  .  4.55  .0968 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.55  .0968 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.55  .0968 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.55  .0968 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.55  .0968 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.55  .0968 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.54  .0965 

Dairymen’s  League  _  4.45  .0944 

Fat,  freight  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the 
case  of  dealers  and  cooperatives  own  ng 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.55;  Buffalo 
$4.90;  Rochester  $5.30. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1956  was  $5.66  per  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
oy  P-  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


50  Years  with  Ayrshsres 

At  his  Anchor  Mere  Farm  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.,  Ernest  Forrest  has  been 
building — and  milking — a  fine  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd  for  the  last  50  years.  The 
dairy  type  bred  into  the  animals  was 
this  year  again  recognized  when  Mr. 
Forrest’s  cow,  Anchor  Mere  Bob’s 
Jean  2nd,  was  named  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  The  Anchor  Mere  “dairy 
herd”  was  also  honored  with  first 
place  among  four-cow  groups  from 
11  other  herds.  Included  in  this 
were:  a  two-year-old  with  the  high¬ 
est  milk  record  for  her  class  in 
Connecticut;  the  first-prize  winner  in 
the  Eastern  States  special  class 
for  100,000-pounds-of-milk  Ayrshire 
cows;  a  fine  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  Neshaminy  Kate;  and  the 
grand  champion,  Jean  2nd.  The  well- 
known  Ayrshire  bull,  Penn  Spring 
Bob’s  Armour,  is  sire  of  two  of  the 
group. 

Today,  Mr.  Forrest  is  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  son,  Douglas,  in  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Anchor  Mere  Farm  and 
the  130-head  herd.  Following  this 
two-generation  team,  a  third  gener¬ 
ation  of  Forrests  is  also  doing  things 
with  Ayrshires.  Katherine,  11,  owns 
five,  three  of  which  won  blue  ribbons 
this  past  Fall  at  the  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty  4-H  Fair;  and  Krissy,  nine,  exhi- 


J.  F.  Cavanaugh  Named 
Jersey  Club  Secretary 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  F.  Cavanaugh  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  late  last  month.  He 
succeeds  Floyd  Johnston  who  was 
recently  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  has  been  with  the 
Jersey  Club  for  the  past  nine  years 
as  assistant  secretary  and  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  The  Jersey  Journal. 
He  is  a  recent  appointee  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Dairy  Shrine 
Club,  and  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  National  Brucellosis  Committee 
since  its  formation.  A  graduate  of 
Kansas  State  College,  Mr.  Cavanaugh 
has  also  had  much  experience  in 
4-H,  farm  paper,  and  practical  dairy 
farming  work. 

Dairy  Groups  Seek  Two 
Cents  a  Qt.  Increase 

Leaders  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  of 
America,  Copake,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Tri- 
State  Master  Dairy  Farmers  Guild, 
Branchville,  N.  J.,  announced  at  a 
recent  session  of  the  Newark  milk 
hearing  that,  unless  the  farm  price 
of  milk  was  increased  immediately 
by  two  cents  a  quart,  the  members 
of  both  groups  would  withhold  their 
milk  from  the  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  market. 

The  demands  were  presented  to 
the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Loaded  with  Soothing  LANOLIN 

Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  Cow  Book:  "Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle”.  Illustr.  Write  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 


_ SWINE _ 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

We  have  young  service  boars,  open  gilts,  bred  gilts 
and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  Many  of  these  Berk- 
shires  are  out  of  Prestegemere  1021st.  the  Sire  of 
many  champions,  and  some  out  of  Creation’s  Miss 
Jane,  the  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  in  1955. 

Many  of  the  Yorkshires  are  Sired  by  RSH  Lone 
Pine  Cockade  32J  our  N.  Y.  State  1955  and  North 
Carolina  1956  Grand  Champion  Boar.  We  also  have 
fine  offerings  from  our  Imported  Scottish  hogs. 

VISIT,  WRITE  or  CALL  US  COLLECT  AT  — 
FAirview  5-4295 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 
BOX  266 _  HILLSDALE.  NEW  YORK 


QUINCY  QUALITY  YORKSHIRES 


•  Merry  Christmas 

•  and  a 

•  Happy  New  Year 

•  to  dairymen  everywhere 

•  From  the  staff,  technicians, 
and  Association  Directors  in 
all  the  areas  we  serve. 

NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE 


BOX 

528-R 


ITHACA, 
N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Cattle  Herds  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Hereford  Steer 
Heifer  Hereford  Calves 

UNBRED  YEARLING  HEiFERS 
COWS  to  freshen  in  April.  Write  for 
prices  and  ask  about  our  free  delivery. 
Our  herds  are  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free. 
ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
u,vrSc»t'h,  AiyA1"8:  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


fREE!  I  GUERNSEY  PROFITS 


Your  future  is  unlimited,  with  the  Guernsey  breed  ! 
vVrite  today  for  valuable  free  information  on 
Guernseys  —  including  hints  for  starting  your  own 
profitable  business,  producing  and  selling  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

641  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  —  All  Ages,  D  H.f. 
Records.  WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


This  was  the  first-prize  Aijrshire  dairy  herd  at  the  1956  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  Anchor  Mere  Farm ,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  the  exhibitor. 

December  1,  1956 


Select  group  of  SERVICE  BOARS  from  production 
tested  sows;  long,  meaty,  rugged;  OPEN  and  BRED 
GILTS  and  YOUNG  BREEDING  STOCK. 

ALFRED  FAUVER,  QUINCY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 

All  Ages  —  30  lbs.  to  275  lbs.  Also  Bred  Gilts, 
Baby  Pigs.  Large  Herd,  All  Pure  Breds. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 

-  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR  - 

Six  Months  Old.  Also  Pigs  Six  Weeks  Old. 
WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 
FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 

RUSSELL  F.  PATT1NGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 
UNREGISTERED  SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125, _ R.  D.  3, _ APOLLO,  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLIT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  ^crfblng8^ 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  riahtl 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 


GOATS 


You'll  Like  Goat  Milk!  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Send  for  free  copy  monthly  magazine  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Dairy  Goat  Journal.  Columbia  M-21.  Mo. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds  Ne“"ecit"I‘K»o»r“ 

SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers.  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00:  Females  $12.00. 

$  I -00  extra  for  registration  papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

50  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  MUST  BE  SOLD 
Or  Moved.  Come  in  Person.  HEINTZE,  232-15 
Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton,  L.  I.  N.Y,  LA-5-3958 


A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS 


PUPS  ^„ST0CK  *  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone  424-M 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculafed.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

NICE  PEDIGREED  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $17.50  & 
Up.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG.  W.  VA. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Chamnlonthln  Breeding.  Beauties 
S30:  S35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


BEAGLES  —  COLLIES  —  FOX  TERRIERS 
WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 

DOBERMAN  PINCHER  A.K.C.  Registered,  for  stud 
service.  0.  E.  KRIEG,  Broom  Center  Rd..  R.  D.  I, 
MIDDLEBURG,  N.Y.  Phone:  Hickery  57322 

-  AKC  BOXERS,  WEIMARANERS - 

Warm  Valley  Kennels,  R.  5,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 

_ SHEEP 

Ruhl  &  Perkins 

—  THIRD  ANNUAL  BRED  EWE  SALE  — 

50  Quality  SUFFOLK  EWES  bred  to  out  top  Stud 
Rams:  35  SOUTHDOWN  EWES,  EWE  LAMBS,  and 
RAMS.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1957 

FAIRGROUNDS  —  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 

For  Further  Information  and  Catalogue  Write  _ 

DONALD  RUHL  &  SONS,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO,  or 
CLYDE  PERKINS,  LEX  I  N  GTO  N,  0  H  I O 

—  PRIZE-WINNING  MONTADALE  RAM  — 

A  FEW  FINE  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

May  Be  Seen  By  Appointment. 

GRAZING  FIELDS,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 
Phone:  Buzzards  Bay  3036  evenings. 


NOBLE- POWELL 

Purebred  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

at  Kenton,  Ohio,  (Fairgrounds)  Monday  Dec.  10,1956 

100  Columbia  ewes  sired  by  and  bred  to  the  top  rams  of  the 
breed.  Of  these  85  will  be  yearlings.  50  Bred  Suffolk  ewes. 
Many  of  these  ewes  are  sired  by  News  Flash,  $1,900.00  ram 
at  the  National  Ram  Sale.  For  information  write  — 

JAMES  L.  NOBLE,  (Hartley  Stock  Farm) 

Page,  North  Dakota,  or 
A.  W.  POWELL,  Sisseton,  South  Dakota 
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CURRENT 

DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More, 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
bany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $_ 


Please 


open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Address- 


Town  _ 


,  State  . 
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MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW. -magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  nave 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then,  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-w  Rochelle,  III. 


Don’t  Let 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE 
CHANGE  YOU 

If  you  are  going  through  change  of  life,  the  lov¬ 
ing  and  loved  woman  you  are  today  can  be  a 

nerve-tortured,  impossible-to-live-with  Person 
tomorrow.  Yet  thousands  of  women  who  suffered 
hot  flashes  and  screaming  nerve  tensions  have 
found  a  way  to  enjoy  life  and  peace  of  mini, 
thanks  to  the  most  famous  prescription  any  doc¬ 
tor  ever  wrote  for  women  like  you  .  .  .  as  Mrs. 
John  G.  Jones  of  Faust,  New  York  discovered: 

“I  no  longer  have  hot  flashes  or  the  blues 
since  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription 
regularly,  and  I  feel  more  like  doing  my  house¬ 
work.”  So  why  suffer?  Get  Dr.  Pierce  s  Favorite 
Prescription,  liquid  or  tablets,  at  druggists  now. 


FREE 

LIST 


LEFT  HANDED? 

Send  for  list  of  articles  made  special  for 
left  hand  use.  Make  ideal  gifts,  will  be 
greatly  aDnreciated  and  long  remembered. - - 

LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS,  Box  402,  Warren,  Ohio 

DCtmi  If B Al !■  Chimney  Caps  &  Ventilators. 
nCVULVIllUHeavy  Galv.  Steel.  All  sizes. 
Saves  Fuel,  prevents  fires,  back  draft  and 

g-A**.?,1  as1*  %‘t 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIA1 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau,  Church  and  School 
Groups.  Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Basketry  Reed.  Raffia, 
all  colors.  Seat  weaving  instructions  with  catalogue  35 
cents.  Basketry  and  Raffia  Instruction  Book  65  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST., _ TROY,  NEW  YORK 

SeTl  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 

BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE _ 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS. 


For  a  Delicious  Christmas 


Photo:  Barton  Murray,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Santa  Claus  Bag  holds  inexpensive, 
gaily  wrapped  gifts,  and  is  made 
from  a  mesh  orange  container. 

Santa  Claus  Bags 

These  Santa  Claus  Bags  are  loads 
of  fun  to  make  and  such  merry 
Christmas  presents  to  receive.  They 
need  no  craft  talent  nor  big  outlay 
of  money,  and  take  little  time. 
What’s  more,  they  are  a  treat  for 
young  and  old  of  both  sexes. 

The  bag  pictured  is  an  orange  con¬ 
tainer,  washed  and  lightly  starched. 
Kindergarten  paper  bands  cover  the 
commerical  printing;  the  “giftee’s” 
name  is  inscribed  with  a  small  paint 
brush  dipped  in  ink.  Colors  fit  the 
season.  The  bag  is  filled  with  useful, 
dime  store  presents,  each  wrapped 
in  different  color  cellophane  showing 
through  the  mesh  invitingly.  Gather¬ 
ing  the  top,  tying  with  red  or  green 
ribbons,  adding  shiny  balls  and  Yule- 
tide  greenery  finish  the  job. 

“Funny”  items  in  the  bag  multiply 
the  pleasure  of  making  and  opening: 
a  toy  house,  for  instance,  for  some¬ 
one  who  plans  a  new  home;  likewise 
a  toy  Cadillac;  or  a  tiny  doll’s  suit¬ 
case  for  the  traveler,  or  a  toy  plane, 
etc.  Gale  Gray 


Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements.  In  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-P1X,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 
BELAR0PEl)L~ OINTMENT:  For  minor  skin  irrita¬ 
tions  such  as:  abscesses,  cuts,  u  cerations,  eczema, 
itching,  minor  burns,  pruritus,  bo;ls.  I  oz.  $1.00:  4 
o z.  $3  00;  12  oz.  $6.00.  J.  V.  CREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

341  E.  CENTER  ST., _ M A N CHEST E R .  CONN. 

LEATHER  JACKETS  RENOVATED  EXPERTLY, 
Reasonably.  Free  circular.  BERLEW  M  FG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


Yes,  Christmas  Is 
Coming 

We  won’t  say  it’s  later  than  you 
think  because  this  is  just  the  time 
to  shop  by  mail  for  a  special  gift 
for  almost  anyone  on  your  list. 

That  gift  is  a  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker:  something  to 
last  through  the  year  (or  years)  for 
someone  you  are  anxious  to  please. 
Practical,  very  inexpensive  and  re¬ 
warding,  The  R.  N.  Y.  makes  a  use¬ 
ful,  dependable  present  to  friends 
and  relatives. 

On  page  742  you  will  find  a  con¬ 
venient  order  blank.  To  each  person 
entered  on  it,  we  will  send  a  Christ¬ 
mas  card  naming  you  as  the  giver, 
along  with  a  welcoming  greeting. 

Persis  Smith 


There’s  something  extra-special 
about  a  gift  you  make  yourself,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  bright  paper  or  cellophane, 
holly  and  crisp  ribbon.  When  the 
gift  is  good  to  eat,  it  pleases  a  whole 
family! 

The  recipes  below  will  make 
Christmas  really  merry  for  lucky 
ones  on  your  gift  list — and  those  in 
your  own  house  too. 

Miniature  Fruit  Cakes 

Use  114  cups  sifted  all-purpose 
flour;  Vz  teaspoon  baking  powder; 
Vz  teaspoon  salt;  Y2  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon;  y4  teaspon  allspice;  14  teaspoon 
ground  cloves;  14  teaspoon  nutmeg; 
34  cup  seedless  raisins;  1 4  cup  cut¬ 
up,  pitted  dates;  Vz  cup  diced  pre¬ 
served  citi’on;  1  cup  diced  mixed  pre¬ 
served  fruits;  Vz  cup  chopped  wal¬ 
nuts;  Vz  cup  soft  shortening;  14  cup 
light-brown  sugar,  packed;  Vz  cup 
corn  syrup;  2  eggs,  unbeaten;  2  table¬ 
spoons  orange  juice. 

Start  heating  oven  to  300  degrees 
F.  Line  about  30  small  cupcake  cups 
with  package  paper  cupcake  liners. 
Sift  together  the  first  seven  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Combine  raisins  and  the  next 
4  ingredients;  mix  in  y4  cup  of  the 
flour  mixture. 

With  electric  mixer  at  “cream”  (or 
with  spoon),  mix  shortening  with 
sugar  until  very  light  and  fluffy  — 
about  4  minutes.  At  low  speed,  or 
“blend”,  beat  in  syrup,  then  Vz  cup 
of  the  flour  mixture;  lastly,  eggs  and 
orange  juice.  Then  stir  in  the  fruit 
mixture,  and  remaining  flour  mix¬ 
ture.  Turn  into  cupcake  cups.  Bake 
1  hour. 

Remove  cakes  from  oven  and 
brush  tops  with  beaten  egg  white; 
decorate  with  slivered  almonds  and 
halves  of  candied  cherries.  Bake  15 
minutes  longer,  or  until  done.  Cool 
cakes  on  wire  rack.  Makes  about  30. 

As  a  gift,  arrange  desired  number 
of  cakes  in  a  straight  line  on  strips 
of  cardboard  covered  with  silver,  or 
gold  or  aluminum  metallic  paper. 
Wrap  in  cellophane,  and  tie  with 
metallic  ribbon  to  match. 

Tutti  Frutti  Cherry  Sticks 

Use  1  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour; 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder;  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  1  cup  chopped  nuts;  Vz 
cup  snipped,  pitted  dates;  Vz  cup 
snipped  figs;  V2  cup  chopped,  drained 
maraschino  cherries;  3  eggs,  well 
beaten;  1  cup  confectioners’  sugar 
(sifted);  1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract. 

Start  heating  oven.  Grease  a  9  by 
9  by  2  inch  pan.  Sift  together  first 
three  ingredients.  Stir  in  rest  of  in¬ 
gredients.  Turn  into  pan.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  F.,  until  done.  Spread  with 
a  Sugar  Glaze,  made  from  following 
recipe.  Cut  into  3  inch  by  1  inch 
sticks.  Makes  about  2  dozen. 


Sugar  Glaze 

\ 

Blend  %  cup  sifted  confectioners’ 
sugar  with  3  to  4  teaspoons  water. 
This  covers  top  of  an  eight  or  nine 
inch  layer.  For  a  Coffee  Glaze,  add 
1  teaspoon  instant  coffee  powder  to 
the  above.  For  a  Pink  Glaze  add  red 
food  color  and  Vi  teaspoon  almond 
extract  to  Sugar  Glaze. 

Christmas  Sugarplums 

Use  1  cup  dried  peaches;  Vz  cup 
walnuts  or  almonds;  1  can  (3  oz.) 
candied  lemon  peel;  1  can  (3  oz.) 
candied  orange  peel;  iy2  clups  (4- 
oz.  pkg.)  shredded  coconut;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  rum  extract  or  vanilla;  y4 
cup  sugar;  36  whole  cloves. 

Cover  peaches  with  cold  water; 
bring  to  boil;  simmer  5  to  10  minutes, 
or  until  tender  but  not  mushy;  drain 
on  paper  towels;  dry.  Put  peaches, 
nuts,  lemon  peel,  orange  peel  and 
coconut  through  food  chopper,  using 
coarse  blade;  blend  in  rum  extract  or 
vanilla.  Shape  mixture  into  36  balls; 
roll  in  sugar;  stud  each  with  a  whole 
clove.  Chill  sugarplums  4  to  5  days 
to  blend  flavors.  Store  in  covered 
container  in  refrigerator. 

These  may  be  made  ahead  for 
Christmas-giving,  carefully  wrapped 
in  waxpaper  and  stuffed  into  minia¬ 
ture  Christmas  stockings  or  mittens. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


For  your  youngsters’  school  lunch 
(or  Dad’s  dinnerpail),  paper  towels 
make  good  strong  napkins  for  sticky 
fingers. 


Plume  Tree  for  holiday  centerpiece! 
A  1 6-inch  candle  and  holders  are 
covered  with  aluminum  foil  for 
trunk;  foil,  cut  and  fringed,  for 
branches;  pipestem  cleaners  to 
stiffen;  all  fastened  with  scotch 
tape.  Every  box  of  ALCOA  heavy 
duty  wrap  has  a  booklet  with  full 
directions  for  the  above  and  other 
“Holiday  Decorating .” 
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Winter  Windows 


My  kitchen  windows  open  to  the  dawn,  and  morning  sun  is  beautiful  to  see; 
It  shines  upon  the  silver  and  the  cups,  and  makes  a  pattern  of  lucidity. 

It  keeps  me  humming  softly  as  I  work — and  then  I  think  that  eastern  rooms 
are  best. 

hut  wintex  afternoons  too  soon  are  night  in  rooms  which  have  no  windows 
to  the  west. 

New  York  State  _  Edith  Horton 


Aprons  for 
Christmas 

8414.  Pencil  -  slim  dress, 
young  and  pretty.  Sizes  10, 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12, 
short  sleeve,  3y8  yds.,  35-in. 
25  cents. 


8414 

10-20 

8394.  Compliments  galore 
when  you  wear  this  class¬ 
ic,  to  fit  the  shorter  figure 
to  pei’fection.  Sizes  12%, 

14  y2,  16  y2,  18  y2,  20  y2, 

22%,  24%.  Size  14%,  4% 
yds.,  39-in.;  %  yard  con¬ 
trast.  25  cents. 


8347.  Dainty  hostess  aprons  for  perfect  gifts. 
Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  Size  14,  bib 
style,  l7/a  yds.,  35-in.;  top  right,  1%  yds.,  low¬ 
er  right,  1%  yds.  25  cents. 


8326.  Brand  new  tail¬ 
ored  jumper  and  blouse 
set:  flattei’y  for  the 
mature  woman.  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 
48,  50,  52.  Size  38, 
jumper,  4%  yds.,  39-in.; 
blouse,  short  sleeve, 
2%  yds.  25  cents. 


8435.  Glamourous 
Southern  Belle  to 
delight  tots.  Doll 
and  clothes  are  fun, 
easy  to  sew.  One 
size  only,  20  inches. 
25  cents. 


8326 

36-52 

Basic  FASHION,  Fall  &  Winter  ’56,  with  dozen 
more  smart,  practical  styles  for  all  sizes  Gif 
pattern  printed  inside  the  book.  25  cents. 

Please  print  right  on  your  order  your  name  ful 
address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  desired  Sene 

NewHYoScUlANNYW  Y°RKER’  333  West  30th  St- 


Syracuse  woman  wins  honors  in  first  cooking  competition 


Governor  Harriman  Congratulates  Top 
Cook  at  New  York  State  Fair 


New  York’s  Governor  Harriman 
not  only  attended  the  State  Fair 
last  year,  but  while  there  he  pre¬ 
sented  three  cooking  awards  to  Mrs. 
Herbert  Borst,  a  top  prize  winner 
from  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  Borst  certainly  did  well  in 
her  first  year  of  competition.  How¬ 
ever,  Mrs.  Borst  thinks  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  is  partly 
responsible  for  her  cooking  success. 
“It’s  so  dependable,”  she  says. 
“Gives  me  grand  results  and  keeps 
for  months  right  on  my  cupboard 
shelf.” 

Holiday  time  is  here — so  if  you 
bake  at  home  you’ll  be  serving 


yeast-raised  specialties.  And  you’ll 
find  them  easier  to  make  with 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
handy.  It  keeps  for  months— always 
ready  to  use.  And  serve  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  “Yeast-Riz”  Main  Dishes 
during  the  holidays,  too— there’s 
a  recipe  on  every  “Thrifty  Three”. 
Fleischmann’s  is  always  fast  rising 
easy  to  use.  Get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast — prize-winning 
cooks  depend  on  it. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


HEARING 

IMPROVED 

• .  .  thousands  report. 

Blessed  relief  from 
years  of  suffering  from 
poor  hearing  and 
miserable  ear  noises, 
caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  head  !  That's  what 
these  folks  (m  any 
past  70)  reported  after 
using  our  simple  Elmo 
Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT.  This 
may  be  the  answer  to  your  prayer. 
Nothing  to  wear.  Here  are  SOME  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  likely  go  with 
your  catarrhal  deafness  and  ear  noises : 
Mucus  dropping  in  throat.  Head'  feels 
stopped  up  by  mucus.  Mucus  in  nose 
or  throat  every  day.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days  —  worse  on  rainy  days,  or  with  a 
cold.  Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells, 
whistles,  clicking  or  escaping  steam  or 
many  others.  If  your  condition  is  caused 
by  catarrh  of  the  head,  you,  too,  may 
likely  enjoy  such  wonderful  relief  as 
many  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  18  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  7RN9,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy. Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.(  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SAVE  UP  TO  60%  ON  VITAMINS 

Buy  direct  from  registered,  licensed  distributor  for 
really  big  savings.  Full  potency  and  freshness  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  price  list,  no  obligation,  write: 
VITA-MART  DRUG  SERVICE 
123-09  Merrick  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You 'can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 
dfPouwngT&GJr 
NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

SuMUL 

€a/u7£4t 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC 


HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


The  Little  Brown  House 

“When  climbing  the  wet  trees,  next 
morning’s  sun 

Laughed  at  the  ruin  that  the  night 
had  done.” 

We  recall  these  lines  when  gar¬ 
dens  take  on  the  black  look  from  kill¬ 
ing  frosts.  But  today  is  the  tomorrow 
you  worried  about  yesterday  and  the 
shelves  now  carry  in  jars  the  ears 
of  corn  that  were  large  enough  to 
gather  in  time.  Tomatoes,  picked 
green,  avoid  ruin,  for  they  ripen  for 
eating  fresh  and  canning  as  well. 


Last  year  a  friend  gathered  a 
quantity  of  ehokecherries  here  and 
made  delicious  jelly  with  them. 
When  she  came  again  this  year 
John  joined  her  in  making  nearly 
two  quarts  of  chokecherry  juice; 
Alice  did  up  six  quarts.  Both  will 
make  jelly  later  on.  We  had  thought 
of  cutting  down  our  chokecherry 
thicket,  but  not  now.  Besides  we 
have  always  loved  this  shrub  for 
its  flowers  and  glossy  deep  red 
fruits.  The  birds  love  to  nest  and 
feast  there  too. 

Mother  Bee 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 

first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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“*3800  Net  Profit  on  600  Cords  of  Wood 

HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 


With  the  aid  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw, 
Mr.  Lloyd  M.  Sheffield  cut  600  cords  of 
pulpwood  out  of  the  600  acre  woodlot 
on  his  Pine  Hill,  Alabama  farm  over  a 
16- week  period.  The  sale  of  the  wood 
brought  $8100.00.  All  expenses  during 


the  cutting  period  including  labor  and 
the  purchase  price  of  the  saw,  amounted 
to  $4300,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $3800 
—  which  will  be  used  to  improve  his 
pastures  and  timberland. 


Cash  in  on  your  woodlot  the  HomeSite  Way 


More  farmers  every  year  are  discovering 
how  to  make  money  out  of  wood  —  with 
power-packed,  lightweight  Homelite 
Chain  Saws. 

For  example,  the  5  horsepower,  19 


pound  Homelite  EZ  —  the  world’s  light¬ 
est,  most  powerful  direct  drive  chain  saw 
—  will  let  you  cut  down  trees  up  to  3  feet 
in  diameter  .  .  .  speed  through  8"  Oak  in 
5  seconds,  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds. 

any  ofher  company  in  the  world. 


Homelite  builds  and  sells  more  chain  saws  than 


4.  mp.d.els  avail¬ 
able  •  3-'/2  to  7 
horsepower  •  1  9 
to. '  29’  p.ound.s 
straight  blades, 
Hows,  brush- 
cutter  and  clear¬ 
ing  attachments 


HOMELITE  —  a  division  of  Textron  Inc. 

2612  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town/City . County . State . 


rFirestone  ★  Goodyear  *  Goodrichs 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
AH  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  ana  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires  Write  tor  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “WONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


COW  CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED  70c  Per  Set 
CURRY  SUPPLY.  CURRYVILLE,  PENNA. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •  Quick  Oe livery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  ■■  .  .  J 


SAVE  m 


Mows  Lawn  •  Hauls 
"  Scythes  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 

AC  Power  Generator 
Plows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


ON  GUARANTEED 
tROTARY  TRACTORS 


Direct  factory-to-you  price,  lowest 
in  the  field.  High  quality  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2,/2  to  3'/*  HP,  Engines  used: 
Briggs  &.  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto¬ 
matic  clutch.  Power  take-eff.  Na¬ 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST., 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


TREATING 

MASTITIS 

spec  try 

CA 

MYCIN 


Now  —  By  Direct  Mail 
I2cc  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500.000  units 
i  Penicillin  200  mg 
I  Dihydrostreptomycin 


6q 9 


PER  DOZEN 


50  mg.  Neomycin,  10  mq.  Co¬ 
balt  Su  fate,  choice  antibiotics 
combined  in  our  new  fluid  base. 
CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 
BOX  4,  BARDONIA,  N.  Y. 


HEW  / 


MAKES  WINTER  WORK  EASIER 


A  Knipco  Farm  Utility  Heater 
is  actually  a  low-cost  portable, 
forced-air  furnace  on  wheels. 
It  keeps  you  warm  while  you 
work,  inside  or  out,  thaws 
pumps  and  lines,  pre-heats 
engines  and  equipment,  helps 
crop  dryers  or  blows  warm  air 
anywhere  you  want  it.  78 
pounds,  burns  kerosene  or  fuel 
oil,  costs  12c  per  hour  to  run, 
no  dangerous  fumes  or  flame, 
runs  off  any  115  v.  AC  60  cycle 
line.  3  sizes.  Send  the  coupon 
for  information  and  prices. 


i 


FREE 

FOLDER 


r - - - i 

|  EASTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  | 

j  2700  Erie  Blvd.,  East  Syracuse,  New  York 

Send  me  your  free  folder  on  Knipco  Portable  Heaters,  without 
obligation. 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

|  CITY _ STATE -  j 


At  N.Y.  Farm,  Bureau  Meeting 


Some  700  delegates  and  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
attended  its  41st  annual  convention 
in  Syracuse  last  month.  It  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  group  since  it 
became  independent  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  last  January.  The  N.  Y. 
Farm  Bureau’s  membership  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  8,779  farm  families. 

In  his  address,  President  Donald 
Wickham  of  Hector  expressed  the 
philosophy  fundamental  to  the  par¬ 
ent  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation:  less  government  assistance  to 
and  less  government  control  of 
American  agriculture.  He  reiterated 
the  national  group’s  contention  that 
“$9  billion  worth  of  crops  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration”  depresses  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  and  that  full  parity  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  in  the  marketplace.  He 
called  for  expansion  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets;  research  toward 
new  uses  for  farm  commodities  and 
better  nutrition,  he  said,  was  needed. 
He  repeated  the  American  Farm 
Bureau’s  favor  for  flexible  price 
supports,  but  he  questioned  the  soil 
bank,  saying  the  big  “if”  in  it  lies  in 
its  administration.  “There  is  great 
danger”,  he  pointed  out,  “that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Soil  Bank 
will  be  defeated  by  making  payments 
as  an  end  in  (themselves),  or  by 
using  the  program  as  drought  relief 
or  as  free  crop  insurance.”  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  withdrawal  of  land 
from  production  be  made  for  years 
instead  of  12  months. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  delegates  had  been 
originally  proposed  either  at  the 
“kitchen  konferences”  or  county 
meetings.  In  all,  49  were  acted 
upon.  The  delegate  body  approved  or 
called  for:  variable  price  supports; 
exports  of  surplus  commodities  in 
exchange  for  foreign  currencies; 
cessation  of  land  reclamation  by  the 
Federal  government;  more  liberal  li¬ 
censing  of  N.  Y.  milk  dealers;  de-regu¬ 
lation  of  the  size  of  retail  milk  con¬ 
tainers;  more  milk  for  the  armed 
forces;  extension  of  use  of  milk 
vending  machines;  milk  promotion 
by  voluntary  check-offs;  that  maxi¬ 
mum  gross  weight  of  farm  trucks 
be  raised  to  24,000  pounds;  oppo¬ 
sition  to  agricultural  workers  being 
included  under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act;  voluntary  workmen’s 
compensation;  no  indemnities  for 
brucellosis  at  present,  but  vigorous 
policing  to  make  sure  reactors  are 
slaughtered;  poultry  meat  inspection 
by  USDA;  consideration  by  the  State 
and  public  utilities  for  the  value  of 
farm  land  before  they  destroy  or  im¬ 
pair  it;  no  further  liberalization  of 
the  social  security  program;  mini¬ 
mum  annual  wages  for  application  of 
social  security  laws  to  be  $400;  a  30- 
day  cooling-off  period  before  picket¬ 


ing  against  perishable  farm  products; 
legal  protection  of  all  private  land 
against  trespassing,  hunting  and 
fishing  like  that  now  accruing  to 
posted  lands;  no  prohibition  against 
type  of  farm  work  young  people  can 
perform;  no  restriction  of  young 
people’s  work  on  parents’  farms; 
greater  equity  in  farm-city  assess¬ 
ments;  farmer  representation  on  all 
farm-area  zoning  boards;  uniform 
statewide  deer  season,  with  last  day 
to  be  for  all  deer;  financing  of 
schools  by  local,  county  and  State 
governments,  i.e.  no  Federal  aid;  em¬ 
phasis  on  “3  R’s”  and  basic  educa¬ 
tion;  conformation  of  State  income 
tax  with  Federal;  spreading  of  farm 
profits  and  losses  over  three  years 
for  income  tax  returns;  permissive 
State  and  Federal  legislation  for- 
marketing  agreements  by  groups 
other  than  milk;  State  “right  to 
work”  laws;  private  development  of 
Niagara  power;  more  funds  for  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  new 
facilities  and  equipment  for  its  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  department;  prohi 
bition  of  importation  of  Canadian  re¬ 
fuse  screenings  for  feed;  State  legis¬ 
lation  to  take  advantage  of  Federal 
small  watershed  and  flood  preven¬ 
tion  act;  levy  of  fire  protection  taxes 
on  basis  of  value  of  inflammable 
property;  no  freight  rate  increases; 
tree  nursery  for  central-western 
New  York;  distribution  of  farm 
truck  loads  as  judgment  dictates; 
legislation  removing  Federal  taxes 
from  farm  tractor  and  implement 
tires;  no  restriction  on  imports  used 
in  baler  and  binder  twine;  permis¬ 
sion  of  voluntary  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  schools. 

Speakers  on  the  program  included 
Herbert  Voorhees,  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau  president;  R.  C.  S.  Sutliff, 
chief,  N.  Y.  State  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education;  William  H. 
Palmer,  president  of  N.  Y.  State 
Assn,  of  County  Ag,  Agents;  and 
the  G.  L.  F.’s  C.  N.  Silcox.  The  panel 
on  “What’s  Ahead  for  the  Milk 
Business?”  moderated  by  Dr.  Ever¬ 
ett  Case,  president  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity,  included:  J.  T.  Cribbs,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers; 
Stanley  Benham,  president  of  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League;  Adolphe  Walkley, 
secretary  of  Mutual  Federation  In¬ 
dependent  Cooperatives;  and  James 
Young,  president,  Metropolitan  Milk 
Producers  Bargaining  Agency. 

Donald  Wickham  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Farm 
Bureau;  Donald  Green,  Chazy,  Clin¬ 
ton  Co.,  was  re-named  vice-president, 
and  E.  S.  Foster  continues  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  Named  to  succeed 
Warren  Hawley,  Jr.,  long-time  di¬ 
rector  from  Batavia,  was  Earl  Hard¬ 
ing  of  Albion.  Walter  Armer,  Bails- 
ton  Spa,  was  named  to  succeed 
Jacob  Pratt  also  as  director,  j.  n.  b. 


Winners  at  N.  J.  Dairy 
Show 

Seventy-five  dairy  animals  sired 
artificially  by  the  N.  J.  Cooperative 
Breeders  Association  bulls  were 
shown  in  Holstein,  Guernsey  and 
Brown  Swiss  classes  at  the  second 
annual  Progeny  Show  held  at  Asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters,  Annandale, 
early  last  month.  There  we»'e  42  head 
of  Holsteins,  16  Guernseys,  and  17 
Brown  Swiss.  The  junior  champion 
Holstein  was  a  senior  calf  shown  by 
Island  Stock  Farm,  Whitehouse. 
Senior  and  grand  champion  Holstein 
was  an  aged  cow  owned  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Melvin  Patrick,  Bridgeton. 
Senior  and  grand  champion  Guernsey 
was  a  three-year-old  owned  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clin¬ 
ton;  the  junior  champion  Guernsey 
was  a  senior  calf  shown  by  Samuel 
Stewart,  Columbus.  In  the  Brown 
Swiss  show,  B.  J.  Todd,  Neshanic  Sta¬ 
tion,  presented  the  senior  and  grand 


champion,  and  Walter  Hill  Ringoes, 
had  junior  champion.  The  annual 
business  meeting  of  Unit  No.  1  of  the 
Cooperative  Breeders  Association 
was  held  during  the  show. 


D.  M.  Babbitt 

Melvin  Patrick,  Bridgeton ,  N.  J.,  (i.) 
discussed  his  grand  champion  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  ivith  Judge  Donald  Seipt, 
Allentown,  Pa. 
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Progress  in  Animal  Feeding 


The  livestock  industry  appears  to 
be  approaching  a  period  of  special 
progress  marked  by  more  efficient 
use  of  feed.  Although  there  already 
have  been  great  advances  in  nu¬ 
tritional  knowledge  during  this  de¬ 
cade,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  scientists  look  forward  to 
new  developments  that  will  produce 
rations  of  even  greater  efficiency. 

The  rapid  growth  of  mass-produc¬ 
tion  broiler  raising  is  an  example  of 
what  may  be  in  store  for  other  live¬ 
stock  enterprises,  they  think.  Today’s 
commercial  broiler  ration  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  three-pound  bird  on  25  per 
cent  less  feed  that  was  needed  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  Addition  of  stil- 
bestrol  to  beef  cattle  rations  can  re¬ 
sult  in  savings  of  up  to  15  per  cent 
in  feed,  studies  show,  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rate-of-gain  per  day  at 
about  one-third  pound.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  half  the  beef  cattle  on 
feed  last  year  received  rations  to 
which  this  synthetic  hormone  had 
been  added.  Antibiotics  are  among 
the  more  recent  arrivals  on  farms, 
but  they  are  already  used  in  about 
three-fourths  of  formula  feeds  for 
swine;  and  they  are  added  to  about 
90  per  cent  of  all  our  commercially 
mixed  poultry  starter,  grower,  and 
broiler  feeds.  Other  widely  used  ad¬ 
ditives  include  vitamins,  urea,  miner¬ 
als  and  fat. 

Economists  of  the  department’s 
research  service  find  that  some  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  improved  feed  tech¬ 
nology  are  already  evident.  The  new 
nutrients,  micronutrients,  and  non¬ 
nutrients,  they  observe,  usually  cost 
little  but  may  increase  feed  efficiency 
greatly.  They  point  out  that  size  of 
a  livestock  operation  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  using  formula  feeds  with 
additives  because  much  of  the  work 
of  preparing  rations  is  done  by  in¬ 
dustry,  thus  releasing  some  farm 
labor  for  the  handling  of  increased 
numbers  of  livestock. 


22  V.  Better 


HOGS 


Any  general  increase  in  animal 
output  would  nevertheless  raise  a 
question  as  to  who  would  benefit. 
Just  to  convert  crop  surpluses  into 
livestock  surpluses  would  be  of  little 
help  to  farmers.  But  economists 
point  out  that  there  seems  to  be 
greater  elasticity  of  demand  for  live¬ 
stock  products  than  for  most  crop 
pi'oducts. 

Progress  in  animal  production  over 
the  past  30  years  has  been  due  more 
to  breeding  than  to  feeding.  In  the 
1950’s,  aided  by  research,  economy- 
minded  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
seeking— and  finding— the  feeds  and 
rations  that  their  now-well-bred 
livestock  can  convert  most  efficiently 
into  food. 


MfLK 


3 3%  Better 


€GGS 


Pounds  of  Feed  per  dozen  Eggs  > 


20%  Better 
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Pounds  of  feed  per  Pound  of 
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1950-54 


COULD  BE 


26*  Better 

38y-Better 

TUBBEVS 

Pounds  of  Feed  per  Pound  of  Gain  h 

>J 

1930-34 

1950-54 


COULD  BE 
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No  Stilbestrol  in  Steer 

Beef 

Extensive  tissue  tests  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  confirm 
previous  findings  by  State  experiment 
stations  that  no  detectable  amount  of 
the  hormone-like  chemical,  stilbes¬ 
trol,  is  present  in  meat  from  steers 
fed  this  substance  in  fattening  ra¬ 
tions.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  FDA  tests  con¬ 
tradict  some  claims  that  such  meat 
contains  enough  stilbestrol  to  make 
it  unsafe  for  human  consumption. 
Previous  work  by  a  number  of  State 
stations  and  by  USDA’s  Agricultural 
Research  Seiwice  has  shown  that  use 
of  stilbestrol  can  increase  the  rate 
and  economy  of  gain  in  beef  cattle 
without  adverse  effect  on  meat  quali¬ 
ty  as  measured  by  usual  evaluation 
methods,  including  taste-panel  tests. 

Sensitivity  of  the  tissue-assay 

December  1,  1956 


method  used  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  was  at  least  two 
parts  per  billion.  This  means  that 
the  drug  could  have  been  detected 
if  it  were  present  in  amounts  as 
small  as  two  parts  in  a  billion  parts 
of  meat.  More  than  700  mice  were 
used  to  test  the  meat  samples  for 
estrogenic  activity.  The  meat  tissues 
came  from  Beltsville  steers  fed  doses 
of  10,  30  and  60  milligrams  of  stil¬ 
bestrol  in  their  daily  rations  for 
peiiods  of  three  months  or  longer, 
but  ending  about  48  hours  before 
slaughter.  The  large  doses  are  three 
and  six  times  greater  than  the  10 
milligrams  recommended  daily  per 
steer  to  promote  growth. 

Such  heavy  doses  of  stilbestrol  are 
prohibited  in  commercial  feeding. 
USD  A  beef  cattle  nutritionists  say 
that  they  are  less  effective  than  the 
recommended  allowance  of  10  milli¬ 
grams  per  day  anyway. 


SUCCESSFUL 
MILK  FORMULA 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  the  dairyman’s  answer  to  higher 
milk  production  at  lower  cost.  When  it  comes  to  feed,  the 
cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  T.D.N.*  is  the  figure  that  counts. 
Compare  the  price  of  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  with  all  other  feeds 
on  a  year  around  basis.  Prices  vary  as  local  feeds  come  into 
season,  but  Citrus  Pulp  is  consistently  at  or  near  the  top 
nutrient  value  on  the  list  and  is  available  all  year. 

Citrus  Pulp  is  a  very  desirable,  bulky  carbohydrate  con¬ 
centrate  and  should  be  used  as  such  in  dairy  rations.  The 
average  dairy  ration  will  include  from  8  to  16  pounds  of 
Citrus  Pulp  according  to  the  feeding  program.  For  a  success¬ 
ful  milk  formula  include  Florida  Citrus  Pulp.  For  complete 
information,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  to  get  your  booklet 
on  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


P.  O.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept  A 


THE  Gift 

FOR  A  GUNNER 


If  he  owns  a  gun  he 
will  welcomeand  prize 
this  handy,  useful  kit. 

HOPPE’S  GUN  CLEANING  PACK 

contains  every  Hoppe’s  preparation  needed 
for  the  cleaning,  care  and  protection  of  guns. 
Gun  dealers  sell  it  or,  it  out,  we’ll  send  it  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC.  •  2332  N.  8th  Street,  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


WRITE 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


FOR 


CATALOG 


- ALUMINUM  GATES— - 

“WARCO”  Aluminum  Gates  are  made  of  Strong,  Lightweight  Ex¬ 
truded  Aluminum  riveted  together  with  the  proper  bracing  to  give 
you  a  gate  that  is  light  in  weight,  durable  in  construction  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  design.  Will  not  rust  or  sag. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 

11  HAMBURG  TURNPIKE,  RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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ACT  NOW  FOR 

GRANGE 


DISCOUNT 


^  ^  Tested,  Proven, 
Perfected 
GRANGE 
r - - :  Features! 


HO'N  \ 


"~i  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
advantage  of  this  once- 
a-year  saving.  Now  you 
can  enjoy  the  superior, 
lasting  qualities  of  a 
Grange  Silo  at  a  price 
too  good  to  pass  up. 
Easy  payments  arranged. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to 
get  the  facts.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet  and 
scale  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


TV\e 


W 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 


BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


GRANGE  r. 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts. 

Name _ _ 


Address 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 


RN 


s. 


for 


SCAB 
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Trouble  with  Septic  Tank 

We  would  like  some  information 
on  septic  tanks.  We  have  one  which 
has  been  here  about  30  months.  We 
let  out  the  job  of  installing  it  to  a 
local  concern.  It  seemed  to  be  all 
right  until  last  Winter.  The  tank  was 
installed  just  outside  the  cellar  wall, 
not  more  than  two  feet  from  it;  it 
is  a  500-gallon  tank.  There  are  about 
14  of  us  who  use  the  bathroom. 

It  has  started  to  leak  back  into 
the  cellar  causing  a  very  bad  odor 
which  comes  up  into  the  house.  It 
seems  to  do  this  about  once  every 
two  or  three  days.  Yeast  has  been 
added  to  the  tank  about  once  a 
month  since  it  was  installed.  The 
sink,  lavatory  and  bathtub  drain  by¬ 
passes  the  septic  tank.  There  is  a 
four-inch  drain  from  the  tank  into 
an  open  ditch  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  This  seems  to  open  from 
the  by-pass  out  to  the  ditch.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  if  it  is  plugged  between  the 
tank  and  by-pass.  a.  t.  w. 

You  have  at  least  two  defects  in 
the  installation.  One  is  that  the  tank 
is  too  close  to  the  house;  it  ought  to 
be  at  least  10  feet  away,  preferably 
20  feet.  Another  defect,  and  one 
more  serious,  is  that  the  tank  capa¬ 
city  is  quite  inadequate  to  your 
needs.  Your  tank  should  have  a 
liquid  capacity  of  at  least  1,200 
gallons  to  avoid  frequent  pumping 
out  of  undigested  solids. 

Apparently  your  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  leaks  in  the  pipe  from 
the  house  to  the  tank  or  in  the  out¬ 
let  pipe  at  some  point  near  the  tank. 
Not  only  should  the  line  from  the 
house  to  the  tank  be  watertight,  but 
so  should  the  outlet  pipe  until  it 
reaches  the  dispersal  trench  system 
or  dry  well.  If  the  tank  itself  were 
plugged,  you  would  first  notice 
trouble  when  the  toilets  were 
flushed.  They  would  bubble  or  other¬ 
wise  indicate  that  the  disposal  sys¬ 
tem  was  becoming  clogged. 

It  would  be  wise  to  correct  the 
flow  of  drainage  water  into  the  open 
ditch.  All  drainage  water— not  only 
from  a  septic  tank,  but  also  from 
both  washing  fixtures,  should  be 
drained  into  a  dry  well  or  stone- 
filled  trenches.  b.  k.  s. 


foot  of  grate  area,  8V2  by  13  for  two 
to  three  square  feet  of  grate  area.  A 
heater  with  four  square  feet  of  grate 
area  would  need  a  13  by  13  liner.  The 
chimney  heat  should  not  be  less  than 
25  feet  above  the  grate  to  the 
chimney  cap. 

You  should  have  a  damper  for  the 
fireplace.  The  flue  will  be  centered 
over  the  damper,  thus  complicating 
your  problem  of  using  the  present 
flue. 

Serviceable  flue  liners  for  old 
chimneys  have  been  obtained  by 
using  absestos-cement  pipe.  It  can  be 
inserted  from  the  top  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  provide  a  suitable  support 
at  the  bottom  so  that  the  connection 
at  the  breech  will  be  stable  and 

Saf0 

It  would  seem,  from  this  view¬ 
point,  that  anything  but  a  properly 
designed,  new  chimney  will  be  a 
complicated  construction  problem 
and  very  possibly  a  dangerous  in¬ 
stallation  to  use  in  meeting  your  re¬ 
quirements. 


'Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  —  keep 
end  cf  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 

MEDICATED 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULF ATHI AZOLE  — 
this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  14,  N.Y. 

!J,\  Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(15  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(.16  Dilators ) 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  7  501; 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing”  _ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
2=*.  No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
'"V  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
v\\card  for  Free  Book,' 

1  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3537  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  ll.Mo, 


)  R  SALE:  TWO  75  TON  MARTIN  STEEL  40 

it  HAYMAKERS.  Excellent  condition,  self  feeding, 
stanchion  base.  Will  sell  for  terrific  sacrifice  free- 
in  of  cost.  Purchaser  to  disassemble  and 
ime:  HERMAN  UNGER,  FURNACE  ROAD, 

WERNERSVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone:  8-8329 


Old  Chimney  for  New 
Fireplace? 

We  are  remodeling  our  place  on 
a  10-year  plan,  and  everything  is 
done  except  the  fireplace.  It  was 
originally  the  place  for  the  kitchen 
stove,  we  believe.  Standing  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  to  be,  the  flue  does 
not  run  up  the  center,  but  off  to  the 
left  side.  The  former  owner  ran  a 
six-inch  terra  cotta  piped  from  the 
heater  up  to  18  inches  above  the 
floor  and  the  drawing  of  the  chimney 
took  off  the  coal  smoke.  Now  we  have 
to  line  it  as  the  house  has  been  put 
together  with  lime  and  clay  instead 
of  cement.  How  do  we  get  the  lining 
down  from  the  top  for  heater  in 
cellar  (now  oil),  plus  coal  heater 
for  emergency,  and  fireplace?  Also, 
how  large  should  the  opening  be? 

Pennsylvania  e.  c.  s. 

If  there  is  room  for  only  one  flue 
to  serve  the  heater  in  the  cellar, 
the  fireplace,  plus  a  third  heater  for 
emergency  use,  the  chimney  will  be 
inadequate  to  do  the  job.  For  satis¬ 
factory  service  each  heater  or  fire¬ 
place  should  have  its  separate  flue. 
You  would  be  well  advised  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  chimney  with  a  new 
one  with  adequate  flues.  The  fire¬ 
place  will  need  a  13  by  13  liner.  A 
rule-of-thumb  method  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  best  sized  flue  for  a  fire¬ 
place  is  to  figure  the  cross-section 
area  of  the  flue  at  about  one-eighth 
of  the  area  of  the  fireplace  opening. 
The  flue  size  for  heaters  is  approxi¬ 
mately  8Yz  by  8V2  for  one  square 
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A  Cose  for  More  Ventilation 
and  Better  Insulation 

My  son-in-law  recently  built  a 
house  with  red  cedar  sheathing  and 
asbestos  shingles.  The  cornice  boards 
sweat  and  freeze;  also  the  roof 
boards  and  lower  ends  of  the  rafters 
in  the  attic.  The  house  and  attic  are 
insulated  with  batt  insulation.  Be¬ 
hind  the  insulation  in  the  attic  you 
can  feel  moisture  and  ice.  There  are 
two  big  louvers  at  each  gable  end  of 
the  attic.  The  downstairs  is  heated 
by  forced  warm  air,  humidified. 

What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
this  moisture  and  keep  the  boards 
from  eventually  rotting?  l.  c.  m. 

Your  first  requirement  is  probably 
more  ventilation.  You  need  a  free 
louver  area  of  not  less  than  one 
three-hundreth  of  the  attic  floor  area. 
For  example,  an  attic  floor  measur¬ 
ing  24  feet  by  36  feet  requires  a  total 
free  opening  in  the  louvers  of  two 
and  a  half  feet.  Louvers  function 
better  if  they  face  the  prevailing 
winds.  Does  one  of  your  louvers  face 
this  direction? 

You  may  need  a  vapor  barrier  at 
your  ceiling.  If  the  batt  insulation 
does  not  have  a  vapor-proof  paper 
on  its  underside,  then  paint  the  ceil¬ 
ing  with  aluminum  paint  and  re 
decorate  with  an  oil  paint  to  suit 
your  color  preferences.  Be  sure  the 
insulation,  with  a  vapor-proof  paper, 
covers  the  upper  ends  of  the  stud 
spaces  in  the  outside  walls.  This  may 
be  a  source  of  considerable  infil¬ 
tration  of  warm  vapor  into  the  attic. 

Perhaps  you  have  the  control  on 
the  humidifier  set  too  high.  Relative 
humidities  up  to  about  30  per  cent 
are  suitable  if  the  periods  of  sub-zero 
weather  are  short  and  infrequent. 
Try  cutting  down  on  your  humidifi¬ 
cation. 


Purify 

Contaminated 
Water 

ELECTRICALLY! 

The  Sepco  Ultra-Violet 
Water  Sterilizer  is  the 
modern  answer  to 
water  purification 
problems.  Used 
throughout  the  world 
in  farms,  rural  homes, 
country  schools,  motor 
courts,  bottling  plants,  camps,  highway 
restaurants,  industries  —  wherever  water 
must  be  drawn  from  unprotected  sources. 

Uses  no  chemicals.  Adds  no  taste  or 
odor.  Operates  automatically 
from  std.  electric  current.  Puri¬ 
fies  contaminated  water  to 
meet  U.  S.  Public  Health  j 
Standards  by  exposing  it  to  I 
almost  20  feet  of  special  cold } 
cathode  ultra-violet  tubing,  i 
Tubes  last  for  years.  Fool  < 
proof.  Requires  no  attention,  j 
Purifies  up  to  400  gallons!; 
per  hour.  Connects  into  any! 
water  supply  system.  Made! 
by  Sepco,  water  appliance! 
specialists  for  over  40  years.! 

Cut-away  view  showing  4  bacteria-  { 
destroying  ultra-violet  tubes.  Stain-  1 
less  steel  tank  is  72"  high  x  12"  diam.  1 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  \ 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


DEALERS:  Write  for  details  I 


Ultra-Violet 

WATER  STERILIZER 


‘Makes  every  drop 
safe  to  drink" 


r 


SEPCO  CORPORATION 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 

POULTRY  WATER  WARMER 

Your  flock  will  average  12  more 
eggs  per  hen  if  water  is  kept 
at  about  50°  with  this  U/L 
and  C.S.A.  approved  automatic 
warmer.  Costs  less  than  an 
egg  a  day  to  use.  $0.45 


POULTRY  TROUGH  WARMER 

Keeps  water  in  a  shallow 
trough  from  freezing  at  10°. 
Made  of  Line-O-Hent  in  rust- 
resistant  wire  coil.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use;  lay  in  trough, 
plug  in.  For  4-6'  trough  $4.45; 
8-10'  trough  $3.93. 


AUTOMATIC  WATERING  FOUNTAIN 

Strengthened  outer  bowl 
makes  best  fount  even 
better.  Has  provision  for 
no-freeze  protection  to  0°. 

Fountain,  $0.95.  Heater, 

$4.95.  Both,  $11.20. 

Write  for  FREE  literature 
IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T  HAVE  IT,  ORDER  DIRECT 


The  SMITH-GATES  Corp. 

FARMINGTON.  CONN. 


Give  forks  and  brooms 
And  buckets  a  throw 
To  make  your  barn  alley 
Another  “ Skid  Row  ” 

Beth  Wilcoxson 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


BUY  A  SKARIE  " CHAIN  LIGHTNING" 
4  HP  18"  Capacity 


CHAIN  SAW 

Use  i!  yourself  &  to  sell 
others. Outstanding  per¬ 
formance  and  low  price 
make  sales  result  auto-  Less  Big 
matically !  Dealer  Discount 

Write  Now  For  Details  and  Literature 

_  DEPT.  RY 

SKARIE,  inc. 

707  N.  Howard  St.,  Balto.  1,  Md. 


BROWER  mixer 


BROWER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  BI04.  0  uinty.  Illinois 


A  large-egg  answer  to  low-priced  Mediums 
and  Smalls  in  Autumn  and  early  Winter : 

Fall  Chicks  in  Permanent  Coops 

Years  ago  it  seemed  the  height  of  The  normal  spread  is  from  five  to 
folly  to  start  a  brood  of  replacement  eight  cents;  at  most  during  the  Sum- 
chicks  later  than  in  July.  In  grand-  mer,  10  cents.  Small  eggs  are  in  such 
mother’s  time,  all  replacements  were  abundance,  due  to  maturing  pullets, 
started  as  soon  as  there  were  enough  that  the  gap  has  widened  to  20  cents 
setting  hens.  In  her  time,  the  aver-  between  mediums  and  large,  and  al- 
age  production  was  barely  half  of  most  to  that  between  mediums  and 
what  it  is  today,  though,  so  in  late  smalls. 

Fall  large  eggs  became  truly  as  Every  producer  knows  and  decries 
scarce  as  hens’  teeth.  There  was  al-  the  fact  that  for  their  first  four 
ways  a  period,  usually  from  Novem-  months  of  production  his  new  flock 
ber  to  January,  when  receivers  paid  remains  in  the  red  if  it  was  Spring- 
very  fancy  prices  for  eggs  in  this  hatched.  It  seems  like  a  shameful 
era  of  “mix  your  own  mash”  with  waste  of  human  energy,  not  to  men- 
dollar  bran,  middlings,  and  cornmeal.  tion  equipment  and  investment.  The 
Competition  was  almost  nil  and  pro-  time  must  come  when  supply  and  de- 
ducers  with  foresight  concentrated  mand  will  be  so  stabilized  that  this 
all  their  efforts  on  production  of  will  no  longer  hold  true.  The  demand 
large  eggs  for  late  Fall.  Then  the  and  supply  of  small  eggs  is  way  out 
swift  strides  in  breeding  began;  of  kilter,  and  each  additional  dozen 
urged  on  by  public  and  government  makes  things  worse.  At  present 
demand,  experimental  'stations  as  prices  of  mash  and  grain  a  dozen 
well  as  private  breeders  began  mak-  eggs,  whether  large  or  small,  costs 
ing  marked  genetic  improvement,  the  poultryman  in  feed  alone  over 
Hand  in  hand,  laboratories  fought  25  cents  to  produce  at  50  per  cent 
several  diseases  to  a  standstill.  Breed-  production.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
ers  began  to  set  their  sights  for  high-  elude  cost  of  equipment,  labor  and 
er  production,  with  the  result  that  taxes.  No  wonder  the  producer  of 
now  flocks  lay  well  over  200  eggs  small  eggs  is  in  the  red,  when  he  is 
per  year.  offered  only  $7.00  a  case! 

Egg  production  once  hit  the  skids  A  permanent  brooderhouse  is  not 
in  November,  but  now  fall-hatched  hard  to  build.  If  one  can  erect  it 
pullets  lay  right  through  Winter,  himself,  a  house  with  a  capacity  of 
Not  everyone  is  equipped  to  have  800  to  1,000  chicks  at  eight  weeks 
them  do  this,  of  course,  and  it  is  still  can  be  built  for  $1,000,  about  $1.00 
natural  for  many  to  start  their  re-  a  bird.  A  good  foundation  running 
placements  in  the  Spring.  deeply  into  the  ground  is  important, 

The  remedy  for  problems  of  so-  as  is  a  concrete  floor  to  discourage 
called  off-season  brooding  lies  in  the  rodents.  Insulation  is  now  a 


These  White  Leghorn  pullet  chicks  icere  started  this  Fall  under  infra-red 
lamps  for  heat.  At  Stanley  Kenney’s  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  poultry  farm, 
fall-hatched  chicks  take  advantage  of  comparatively  high  large-egg  prices 

a  year  later. 


having  permanent  brooderhouses. 
Once  started,  the  chicks  are  never 
allowed  to  run  outside.  This  was 
frowned  upon  by  the  experts  decades 
ago;  they  believed  that  birds  would 
wil-t  without  the  benefits  of  outdoor 
range.  The  rearing  of  pullets  entire¬ 
ly  in  confinement  still  has  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  of  course,  although  results 
have  generally  been  highly  gratify¬ 
ing. 

On  our  own  farm,  we  have  had 
no  trouble  with  lice  or  mites  since 
erecting  a  permanent  brooderhouse. 
Not  only  that,  but  coccidiosis  has 
been  eliminated.  There  is  also  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  feed,  too;  this  amounts  to 
quite  a  bit  over  amounts  required 
when  the  birds  are  reared  on  range. 

In  these  modern  days  of  stiff 
competition,  the  producer  must  dis¬ 
card.  many  faulty  old  beliefs.  He 
must  adopt  new  techniques  and 
methods  with  which  to  increase  and 
maintain  production  during  Fall  and 
Winter.  Even  now,  at  a  time  when 
egg  prices  are  usually  at  their  peak, 
the  supply  is  heavy  enough  to  scram¬ 
ble  the  market.  What  will  it  be  five 
or  10  years  from  now?  The  only 
favorable  thing  we  can  be  sure  of 
is  that  as  long  as  there  are  mouths 
to  feed*,  the  good-  old  egg  will  be 
in  demand.  It  is  in  demand  now,  but 
it  must  be  large,  not  medium  or 
pullet  size.  The  way  to  have  large 
eggs  in  the  Fall  is  to  hatch  the  previ¬ 
ous  Fall. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  price 
gap  between  large  and  small  eggs. 


must,  and  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  supplementary  heat  in  case  regu¬ 
lar  equipment  fails. 

Various  types  of  heating  are  used 
—  steam,  hot  water,  gas  oil,  and 
electricity,  and  all  can  be  successful 
under  proper  conditions.  We  find 
electric  lamps  the  best,  barring  those 
stormy  days  of  Summer  when  our 
hearts  are  in  our  mouths.  Infra-red 
heat  is  penetrating,  and  the  birds 
seem  comfortable  even  though  the 
temperature  inside  the  house  is  be¬ 
low  50  degrees.  The  lamps  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  shut  off  and  to  come  on 
according  to  weather  changes,  and 
the  birds  do  not  pile  up  unless  they 
get  away  from  the  source  of  heat. 
This  should  be  prevented  during  the 
first  few  weeks  by  confining  them 
with  some  kind  of  barriers. 

The  USDA  has  recently  found  that 
the  cost  of  brooding  chicks  with 
these  infra-red  lamps  can  be  reduced 
as  much  as  two  cents  per  chick — 50 
pei  cent  —  if  curtains  are  hung 
around  them.  They  are  suspended  to 
assist  in  retention  of  heated  air. 
Equally  good  results  were  obtained 
from  curtains  made  of  white  vinyl 
plastic,  clear  vinyl  plastic,  and  32- 
guage  aluminum  sheeting. 

The  only  disadvantage  we  find  in 
our  permanent  house  is  its  inability 
to  expand  with  the  growth  of  the 
birds.  We  wish  we  had  built  it  a  lot 
larger  now;  but  by  splitting  the 
broods  between  Spring  and  Fall,  it 
is  made  to  do. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


December  1,  1956 
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"I  like  a  lot  of  room . .  !” 


RIGID  FRAME  IS  MY  CHOICE 


There’s  no  scraping  by  posts  with  equipment.  Martin  'Clear 
Span’  construction  is  wide  open.  Every  cent  of  space  is 
usable. 


There  is  no  maintenance  either.  No  upkeep  costs — no 
painting,  no  fixing  up  year  after  year.  Your  Martin  Rigid 
Frame  Building  is  a  permanent  investment. 

Most  important  right  now — your  Martin  Steel  Building 
is  up  in  a  short  time.  Weather-tight,  to  protect  equipment, 
so  vital  to  you  and  your  family.  Write  today. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


-  $149.00 

-  $152.00 


Lightweight — One  Man 

TfMBERHOG 


CHAIN  SAWS 


BUY  DIRECT 
from 

MANUFACTURER 


18" 


22 


3  H.P.  Power  Products  Engine  •  Automatic  Clutch 
30  day  Guarantee  Steel  Gear  Transmission 


Send  Check  or 
Money  Order 
Payable  to: 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  CAMBRIDGE  ST. 
WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


Every  week  in  the  year,  Sunnybrook’s 
batteries  of  Incubators,  are  hatching 
thousands  of  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks, 
that  will  be  great  money  makers  for 
the  Poultrymen  lucky  enough  to  own 
them.  Success  is  born  in  every  Sunny¬ 
brook  Baby  Chick,  as  they  are  from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in 
America — strains  famous  for  big  eggs — 
at  low  feed  cost — long  time  production 
— no  broodiness  —  high  livability  and 
rapid  development.  We  have  some 
dandy  White  Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex- 
Links  (black  pullets) — White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  all  the  other  popular  breeds. 

Join  the  contented  group  of  successful 
Poultrymen,  who  have  prospered  on 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  and  Sunny¬ 
brook  Started  Pullets.  Our  prices  are 
very  low  for  such  high  quality  birds  — 
in  fact,  so  low  you  will  be  astounded. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY. 

Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  breed  —  quantity 
—  sex  —  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

Ever  think  of  Started  Pullets? 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  Started  Pullets  in  America.  We  have  thousands  of 
high  production  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  crosses  (black  pullets)  —  4-6-8-12 
weeks  of  age  up  to  read-to-lay,  for  immediate  delivery.  Write  us  TODAY.  Be  sure 
to  tell  us  the  quantity  —  breed  —  age  and  date  of  delivery  you  want. 

FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway  Express  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  ^HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  2  PHONE  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Lookin’  for 
Baby  Chicks? 


*  HEAVY, 
STEADY 
PRODUCTION 


NO 

PAMPERING 


LOW 

MORTALITY 


with  HUBBARD’S 
HiW  HAIHPSHIRES 

36  years  of  Balanced-Breeding  make  the  Hub¬ 
bard  New  Hampshire  a  proved  profit-maker. 
They  give  you  vigor,  early  maturity,  high  sus¬ 
tained  production,  large  egg  size  fast.  You  get 
low  laying  house  mortality— bred-in  resistance 
to  leukosis  — and  steady  production  (200-220* 
eggs  or  more)  without  pampering  through 
changing  weather  and  management  conditions. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Get  full  facts  on  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Also  Dual-Purpose  Cross  — 
white  feathered,  cross-bred  vitality,  ideal  for 
broilers  and  roasters,  also  heavy  egg  production. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  Box  12 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire  skyline  6-33H 

Please  send  your  free  Hubbard  Catalog 


Name. 


Address. 


*Hen  monthly  basis 


Town. 


.State. 


R  - 1  iR'PDS  •  SE'X-LINK  CROSS  • 
SIL'ViER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 
LEGHORN-RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


PLEASE! 

Mr.  Poultryman 

JUST  ONE  MINUTE  OF  YOUR  TIME! 

We’d  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Was  1956 
the  all-around  profit  year  you  expected? 
If  it  wasn’t  there  is  probably  a  very  good 
answer  to  that  question.  The  chicks  you 
bought  didn’t  turn  out  the  way  you  hoped 
they  would.  Right?  Then,  why  not  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others?  BUY  PAR- 
MENTER  CHICKS  IN  ’57  and  get  the 
results  you  want.  PARMENTER  CHICKS 
have  proven  their  earning  capacity  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  for  over  40  years. 
Let  them  prove  it  to  you  this  year. 
They  can  and  they  will! 

CHOOSE  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  FAMOUS 
PARMENTER  BREEDS  AND  CROSS¬ 
BREEDS.  ALL  HAVE  GUARANTEED 
PARMENTER  RED  ANCESTRY  —  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  STRAIN  OF  EGG 
PRODUCING  FOWL  .... 

PARMENTER  REDS 
PARMENTER  SEX-LINK  CROSS 
PARMENTER  LEGHORN-RED  CROSS 
PARMENTER  SILVER  CROSS 
PARMENTER  BUFF  CROSS 

Write  NOW  for  FREE  FOLDER  telling 
about  these  Parmenter  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds. 


“On  my  last  flock  of 
10,000  Capettes,  I 
raised  10,040  to  16 
weeks  of  age.  In  all  my 
20  years  of  raising 
‘heavies’,  this  flock  is 
the  nicest  I  have  ever 
had.— J.B.G.,  Mass. 


A  NEW  CORNISH-WHITE  HOCK  CROSS 
THAT  IS  GOING  “GREAT  GUNS’’ 

This  White  Cornish  male  mated  to  the 
long-famous  Tolman  White  Rock 
female  became  popular  as  soon  as 
we  offered  it. 

Our  White  Rock  has  made  official 
records  averaging  4.7  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
(Mass.  C.O.T.  Contest)  placing  second 
among  all  contestants. 

This  was  a  run-of-breeding-flock  entry 
—not  a  special  mating. 

You  can  get  the  same  or  better  results 
with  both  White  Rocks  and  Cornish  X 
Rock  Crosses. 


U.S.-Mass.  Approved -Pullorum  Clean 

One  Breed  .  .  .  One  Cross  .  .  On© 
Grade  . . .  One  Price. 

58  Years  breeding  for  Meat,  Eggs. 

Write  Today  •  Box  E 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
RIVER  STREET,  NORWELL,  MASS. 


PARMENTER  REDS  Inc. 

471  King  Street  Franklin,  Mass. 


YEAR  IN  &  OUT 
FOR  42 
YEARS 

Bulkley's  Profit- 
Making  Leghorns 
consistently  among  lead¬ 
ers  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner- 
supervised  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  gives  you  birds 
that  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  “Profit  -  Making 
Bulletin”,  price  list,  cata¬ 
log.  Rush  postcard. 


BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 


N  Y  -U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundat.on  Stock 
130  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  effect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
ma,l  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCQpK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
ROUTE  3-R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Is  Caponizing  Dead? 


For  many  centuries,  capons  have 
been  considered  a  delicacy  of  un¬ 
surpassed  flavor  and  tenderness. 
Many  legends  have  developed  about 
their  huge  size  and  about  the  profits 
to  be  gained  by  farmers  who  raise 
them.  But  the  demand  and  supply  of 
true  capons  has  been  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  since  1940.  Caponettes, 
capettes,  and  hormonized  birds  are 
terms  for  the  new  chemically  altered 
birds  that  have  taken  away  a  part 
of  their  market.  It  is  doubtful  today 
that  our  crop  of  post-war  house¬ 
wives  has  ever  actually  learned  any¬ 
thing  about  the  attributes  of  a  true 
capon. 

The  high  cost  of  growing  capons 
to  the  eight  or  nine  months  of  age 
at  which  they  come  to  prime  con¬ 
dition  requires  that  the  grower  ob¬ 
tain  a  premium  price  for  them.  If 
he  cannot,  then  he  would  be  better 
off  in  some  other  phase  of  the  poul¬ 
try  businesss.'  Are  capons  really 
worth  growing?  Any  answer  must 
come  in  part  from  taking  a  look  at 
prices  of  last  year.  The  price  for  New 
York  dressed  dry-pack  capons  from 
January  through  May  ranged  from 
41  to  52  cents  per  pound.  Seven-  to 
eight-pound  birds  brought  two  cents 
more  per  pound  than  lighter  weights, 
and  eight-plus-pound  birds  brought 
an  additional  premium  of  two  cents. 
No  capons  were  quoted  on  the  New 
York  market  for  June,  July  and 
August,  but  they  came  back  for  eight 
days  in  September  at  55  cents  per 
pounds.  None  were  reported  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  in  November  quotations 
appeared  for  New  York  dressed  birds 
in  ice  at  45  cents  for  six-  and  seven- 
pounders,  48  cents  for  eight-pound¬ 
ers,  and  50  cents  for  heavier-than- 
eight-pound  birds.  In  advance  of  the 
holidays  in  December  these  prices 
went  up  to  48,  53-55,  and  55-57  cents 
per  pound.  Eviscerated  capons  were 
selling  wholesale  for  64-67  cents  per 
pound. 

How  many  capons  the  market  can 
absorb  is  a  matter  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  launching  any  enter¬ 
prise  for  them.  If  large,  vigorous, 
and  well-fleshed  birds  are  caponized 
at  three  to  four  weeks  they  should 
do  well  in  growth  and  conversion  of 


feed  to  meat.  If  consumers  in  the 
area  know  what  a  good  capon  tastes 
like  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  per  pound  for  it,  a  capon  pro¬ 
ject  might  work  well  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  plans  of  many  enterprising 
farmers.  That  caponizing  is  not  dead 
is  certainly  revealed  in  the  news 
about  a  capon  association: 

The  American  Capon  Producers 
Assn,  was  chartered  last  month  at 
the  NEPPCO  meeting  in  Syracuse.  Its 
officers  are:  Walter  Wilmarth,  King¬ 
sley,  Pa.,  pres.;  Harold  Weisberg, 
Coq  d’Or  Farm,  Hyattstown,  Md., 
vice-pres.;  and  William  Snyder,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  secy.  Membership  is  in¬ 
vited.  According  to  President  Wil¬ 
marth,  the  new  association  will  dis¬ 
seminate  educational  material  on 
scientific  rearing  and  marketing  of  ca¬ 
pons,  and  it  will  promote  consump¬ 
tion  of  poultry  by  advertisements 
and  publicity  in  consumer  publica¬ 
tions.  The  address  of  the  American 
Capon  Producers  Assn,  is  Eighth 
and  Wood  Streets,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

With  this  kind  of  organization  and 
promotion,  the  capon  may  once  again 
become  a  bird  in  demand  by  both 
the  producer  and  consumer  of  poul¬ 
try.  Robert  R.  Stockbridge 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hai’tman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Air  Valves  Improve 
Heating  System 

We  have  two  rooms  upstairs  in 
our  home  where  it  was  bitter  cold 
for  the  past  12  years.  No  matter  what 
we  did  we  could  not  get  any  heat 
into  the  radiators.  So  we  bought  two 
“supervent”  air  valves  for  $3.00  each 
for  the  house  and  two  for  our  hot 
water  fin-pipe  heating  systems  in  the 
chicken  coop.  We  installed  them,  and 
did  we  get  heat  into  our  rooms  in 
a  jiffy!  The  radiators  upstairs  were 
hot  even  before  the  radiators  down¬ 
stairs  got  warm.  It  looked  like  a 
miracle  to  us  and  we  surely  enjoy 
our  home  now,  after  freezing  for  so 
many  years.  We  do  not  have  to  get 
up  at  night  and  go  through  wind, 
cold  and  storm  to  the  chicken  coop, 
either;  the  chicks  are  warm  and  the 
boiler  works  fine. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  cold  this 
Winter  because  last  Winter  was  the 
first  time  in  nine  years  that  we  did 
not  have  any  birds  around  the  farm, 
not  even  a  sparrow  in  sight.  Maybe 
other  farmers  would  benefit  from 
installing  these  air  valves  in  then- 
radiators.  R-  L 

New  York 


More  Three-Yolk  Eggs 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  three  yolks  in  a  single 
egg.  It  seemed  to  me  a  real  rarity. 
But  then  I  read  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  about  another  poultryman’s 
three-yolked  eggs.  Yet  we  have 
heard  some  of  our  egg  customers 
say  they  are  also  finding  quite  a  few 
three-yolkers.  Consequently,  we  are 


beginning  to  think  that,  if  not  the 
eggs,  than  perhaps  the  flock  is  a 
rarity.  Besides  the  triple-yolked  eggs, 
they  also  produce  many  double- 
yolked.  The  pullets  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  trouble  at  all  in  making 
the  double-yolkers.  It’s  in  their 
triple  assemblage  of  yolks  they  really 
shine.  mrs.  r.  j. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[It  was  announced  recently  after 
some  three-yolked  eggs  were  re¬ 
ported  from  California  that  the 
chances  of  their  production  are 
about  one  in  a  million  to  single-  or 
double-yolks.  Four-yolked  eggs  have 
also  been  reported.  —  Ed.] 


“This  Is  Troy  Soil” 

Reeshon  Fever  of  Cornell  University 
not  only  identified  the  good  earth 
for  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farmers  re¬ 
cently,  hut  he  pointed  out  its  drain¬ 
age,  how  fertile  it  is,  and  how  to 
use  it  most  profitably. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Bantams  Lay  Hard-Shelled 
Eggs  Without  Extra  Calcium 

We  have  raised  Golden  Seabright 
bantams  for  eight  years  and  they 
have  never  had  sight  or  taste  of 
oyster  shell  or  any  other  form  of 
extra  calcium  carbonate.  Yet  we 
have  never  found  a  soft-shelled  egg. 
The  hens  are  in  a  20x20-foot  pen, 
but  they  get  outside  most  every  day 
all  year  unless  much  snow  is  upon 
the  ground.  Do  you  think  they  are 
picking  up  sufficient  supplemental 
lime  outside?  e.  h.  p. 

Chickens  require  calcium  to  form 
egg  shell  and  in  most  cases  a  portion 
of  it  must  be  provided  either  in 
oyster  shell  or  limestone  grit.  How¬ 
ever,  all  poultry  mashes  contain 
some  calcium,  and  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  mash  you  are  using 
supplies  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
your  flock. 

The  calcium  requirement  of  a 
flock  of  Golden  Seabright  barttams 
would  not  be  to  great,  in  view  of 
the  small  size  of  the  eggs.  How  many 
eggs  does  the  flock  average  over  a 
year’s  time?  There  is  no  laying 
mash  on  the  market  that  contains 
sufficient  calcium  for  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hen  laying  up  to  300  eggs  a 
year,  but  there  may  be  for  bantams 
laying  100  eggs  a  year. 

The  fact  that  your  birds  get  out¬ 
doors  all  the  time  may  also  have 
some  bearing  on  the  subject.  The 
efficient  utilization  of  calcium  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  vitamin  D  supply,  and 
your  flock  receives  an  ample  supply 
of  vitamin  D  from  the  sunshine.  If 
your  birds  were  strictly  confined  at 
all  times  and  did  not  have  access  to 
direct  sunlight,  there  would  be  a 
possibility  of  a  calcium  deficiency  be¬ 
cause  of  its  poor  utilization. 


Don't  Grain  Capons  until 
12  Weeks  Old 

What  is  the  best  way  to  finish  off 
the  caponized  birds  we  buy  at  the 
age  of  four  weeks?  We  buy  all  our 
feed,  but  we  seem  to  get  the  birds 
either  too  fat  or  too  stringy.  This  is 
the  feed  mixture  we  keep  in  front 
of  the  birds  all  the  time:  scratch, 
200  lbs.;  egg  mash,  100;  broiler  mash, 
100;  total,  400  lbs.  of  mix.  The  birds 
run  out  on  a  good  grass  range  all 
they  want.  f.  m. 

The  feed  mix  you  are  using  for 
your  capons  should  be  quite  satis¬ 
factory  after  the  birds  are  about  12 
weeks  old.  But  you  might  have  some¬ 
what  better  results  if  you  did  not 
mix  your  scratch  grain  with  the 
mash.  Give  them  straight  egg  mash 
and  feed  the  grain  separately,  pro¬ 
viding  all  the  grain  they  will  eat 
twice  a  day  after  the  age  of  12  weeks. 
From  four  to  12  weeks,  feed  them 
straight  broiler  mash  without  any 
grain.  The  faster  you  can  grow  the 
young  birds  the  more  economical  the 
gains  will  be. 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

It  seems  impossible  for  us  to  raise 
turkeys.  When  they  reach  three 
months  of  age,  they  die  of  what  our 
veterinarian  says  is  blackhead.  He 
declares  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
turkeys  where  chickens  have  been 
raised,  but  we  have  not  had  a  chick¬ 
en  around  our  place  for  five  years. 
Over  in  Ireland,  they  raise  turkeys 
and  chickens  together  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Aren’t  Irish  chickens  capable 
of  carrying  blackhead?  I  wonder  if 
there  is  not  something  we  can  put 
in  the  feed  to  prevent  blackhead  in 
our  turkeys.  r.  t. 

There  is  a  drug  known  as  Enheptin 
which  will  prevent  blackhead  in 
turkeys.  There  are  also  others  on  the 
mai’ket  that  have  somewhat  similar 
effect.  The  use  of  this  drug  may 
simultaneously  retard  growth  to 
some  extent,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
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be  the  cause  of  any  great  concern. 
Birds  on  it  to  a  lot  better  than  if 
they  got  blackhead.  Your  local  feed 
man  can  supply  you  with  turkey 
feeds  that  may  be  used  to  control 
blackhead. 

The  fact  that  folks  in  Ireland  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  trouble  may 
be  traced  to  the  relatively  small 
number  of  chickens  there.  Blackhead 
is  a  disease  that  does  not  adversely 
affect  chickens.  It  is  serious  only  in 
this  country  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  large  population  of  chickens  to 
serve  as  a  hosts  for  the  organism  that 
gives  turkeys  the  trouble. 


Fish  Meal  and  Fertility 

Has  the  fish  meal  in  laying  mashes 
anything  to  do  with  fertility  of  goose 
eggs?  I  have  a  pair  of  Toulouse  geese 
three  and  four  years  old  and  won¬ 
der,  too,  how  long  I  can  keep  the 
eggs  before  setting.  j.  t.  h. 

Fish  meal  in  the  diet  will  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  fertility  of  eggs.  On 
the  subject  of  how  long  to  save 
goose  eggs,  I  would  think  it  desirable 
not  to  hold  them  for  more  than  two 
weeks  before  they  are  incubated. 


Turkey  Meat  Highest 
in  Protein 

The  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri- 
cuture  at  Ithaca  has  reported  that 
the  meat  of  turkeys  contains  more 
protein  than  has  ever  been  reported 
for  any  other  meat.  According  to  M. 
L.  Scott,  nutritionist,  turkey  meat, 
along  with  chicken,  is  also  lowest  in 
fat.  In  tests,  roasted  turkey  usually 
consisted  of  more  than  30  per  cent 
protein,  and  sometimes  over  40.  Fat 
content  was  usually  less  than  10 
per  cent  and  occasionally  less  than 
five.  The  protein  content  of  roasted 
broiler  chicken  was  24.5  per  cent, 
with  fat  from  6.2  to  8.5  per  cent. 
The  highest  protein  red  meat  has 
been  reported  to  be  veal,  with  a 
value  of  28  per  cent;  its  fat  is 
around  11  or  12  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  its  high  protein  value,  turkey 
meat  is  also  high  in  the  so-called  B 
vitamins,  niacin  and  riboflavin.  It 
contains  one  and  a  half  to  three 
times  as  much  as  has  been  reported 
for  most  other  cooked  meats.  The 
preeminence  of  turkey  for  protein  is 
expected  to  affect  dietary  standards 
in  hospitals  and  schools  as  well  as 
those  for  individuals  with  weight 
problems. 


On  June  30,  1906 — 50  years  ago — 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  signed 
into  law  the  original  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  and  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  the  foundations  of  today’s  pure 
market  food.  With  them,  agriculture, 
industry  and  government  work  in 
partnership  to  provide  American  con¬ 
sumers  with  what  is  considered  the 
world’s  best  food  supply. 


Chas.  Stratton 

There  is  no  heavy  lifting  for  poultry- 
man  Joseph  Latham,  Athol,  Worces¬ 
ter  County,  Mass.  He  bought  a  ma¬ 
nure  carrier  hoist  from  a  dairyman 
and  installed  it  on  track  with  a 
wooden  box.  He  dumps  grain  into 
the  box  on  the  floor,  raises  it  ivith 
the  hoist,  and  goes  about  his  business. 


KEEP  YOUR  POULTRY  BUSINESS 
IN  THE  A 


More  than  ever,  poultry  profits  depend  on 
Quality  Chicks.  Start  ’57  with  Hall  Brothers 
Chicks,  the  chicks  that  are  bred  to  produce  at  a 
profit. 

k  GET  HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS  for 

•  Strong  Healthy  Stock 
||  •  Early  Production 

I  •  Quantity  Production  of  Quality  Eggs 
mm  •  Similar  results  to  proven  year-after* 
I  |  year  records  in  National  Egg  Laying 
Jlf  Tests.  ^ 

•  For  a  banner  year 

I  I  in  1957  M  Jk 


HALL  BROTHERS  SEX-LINKED 
HALLCROSS  PULLETS 

First  commercially  introduced 
by  Hall  Brothers  in  1931  and 
still  the  best  for  production  of 
quality  brown  eggs.  Dress  off 
well  for  meat. 

HALL  BROTHERS  WHITE 
BARRED  CROSS  REGULAR 

An  egg-meat  crossbred  that 
has  already  proven  its  ability 
in  production  of  both  eggs 
and  meat.  Excellent  feed  con¬ 
version. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  superior  bird!  Medium  sized 
with  high  production  records 
of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 
High  feed  conversion  means 
an  extra  profit  margin.  Well 
adapted  for  cage  conditions. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  stand-by  breed  for  egg 
production.  Scaled  down  body 
size  for  high  egg  production 
on  efficient  feed  conversion. 


All  Hall  Brothers 
Chicks  are 
U.S.  -  Connecticut 
Pullorum-Typhoid 
Clean 


HALL  BROTHERS 
SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  lead  er  in  the  egg-meat 
combination  field!  Early  and 
continued  production  of  large 
eggs.  Then  —  plenty  of  fine 
meat  for  selected  markets.  The 
dual-purpose,  dual-profit  fowl. 


CITY . . .  STATE. 


See  HALL  BROTHERS  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  in  natural  color  Koda- 
chrome  Send  for  your  free  folder 
today. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC. 
BOX  XXX,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 
Please  send  FREE  copy  of  latest  folder  on 
HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS. 

NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . 


~1 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY, 

BOX  N,  McALISTER VI LLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-I I 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rate  for  America’s 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered  Subscribe  TODAY!  POUL¬ 
TRY  TRIBUNE,  DEPT.  28,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  All  Heavies  $7.00  per  100;  $13 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  at  once. 
KLINE'S  POULTRY,  Dept.  R,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL.  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 
Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


-  PEAFOWL  - 

BLUE  INDIA  PEAFOWL,  1956  Hatch  $25  Pair 
GEORGE  FOWLER,  HOBERG.  MISSOURI 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  Dept.  20,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Vaction  In  Sunny  Florida 
With  Your  EXTRA  Profits! 


Pocket  EXTRA  Pro¬ 
fits  with  H  &  N’s 
Greater  Livability, 
Egg  Production  & 
Feed  Efficiency! 


IN  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TESTS  .  .  . 

5-  and  3-  YEAR  AWARDS  COUNT! 

•  FLASH!  H  &  N  WON  THE  1956  FIVE- 
YEAR  California  Highest  Profit  Award — 
A  Total  of  THREE  STRAIGHT  5-YEAR 
AWARDS  in  California. 

H  &  N  WON  SEVEN  3-Year  Awards  in 
New  York  and  California. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

P.  S.  Buy  Our  Vantress  Cross 
Broiler  Chicks 


'ZVeictKt/i  (tyiefo 


R.  F.  D.  1 
HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH  HATCHERY 
_ AVOCA,  N.  Y. 


(EY.||M|/  fROtC  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  ALL 
JEA  *  llvlx  tltUD  Breeders  HARCO  Direct 
No  Eggs  Bought.  Write  or  Telephone  us  Your 
Needs.  Chicks  January  Till  June.  Order  NOW. 

COLD  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  VALOIS,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Lodi  11  -H 
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1956  Christmas:  Offer 

ONE-YEAR 
GIFT 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 

Your  Friends  Will  Be  Delighted 
To  Receive  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Twice  A  Month  During  1957 

There  are  two  good  reasons  your  farm 
friends  will  appreciate  a  gift  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 


1  —  It  says,  "Me rry  Christmas!"  in  a  novel  way. 

2  —  It  offers  many  practical  ideas  for  making 
1957  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  publish  hundreds  of 
useful  suggestions  in  the  next  24  issues.  Just  one  good 
idea  can  mean  more  to  your  friends  than  the  most 
expensive  gift. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  offers  your  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  the  key  to  greater  success  with  Livestock 
and  Dairy,  Poultry,  Gardening,  Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Forestry,  Field  Crops  and  Home  Repairs. 

Your  friends  will  enjoy  reading  every  issue.  And 
they  will  always  have  you  to  thank  for  introducing 
them  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker! 

TRY  THIS  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE! 

Send  three  friends  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
total  cost  of  only  one  dollar. 

Around  Christmas  time,  your  three  friends  will 
receive  their  first  copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  They 
will  also  receive  a  card  from  us  telling  them  of  your  gift. 

Just  write  their  names  clearly  on  the  coupon  below. 
Mail  with  a  dollar  bill,  check  or  money  order  now,  while 
you  think  of  it. 

USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name  . 

Gift  1  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office . -. .  State 


Name  . „ . 

Gift  2  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

* 

Gift  3  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 


Post  Office 


State 


YOUR  NAME . 

R..  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State . 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 

OTHER  RATES:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1  —  7  YEARS  for  $2 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Christmas  is  a  time  we  all  enjoy, 
even  though  we  have  to  rack  our 
minds  to  find  suitable  gifts  for  our 
friends.  To  help  you  solve  your  gift 
problem  we  suggest  that  your  friends 
will  welcome  a  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  It  makes  a  use¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  gift  for  everyone 
interested  in  rural  life.  They  will 
find  valuable  articles  on  all  phases 
of  farm  life.  As  you  yourself  know, 
we  are  always  ready,  through  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  to  give  personal  ser¬ 
vice  and  advice  to  each  individual  on 
his  specific  problem.  We  endeavor  to 
adjust  unfair  deals,  give  information 
as  to  the  standing  of  various  con¬ 
cerns,  and  assist  in  any  and  every 
possible  way  to  iron  out  all  difficul¬ 
ties  that  we  can.  We  guarantee  all 
the  advertising  we  carry.  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  a  very  worthwhile  in¬ 
vestment,  which  brings  good  returns, 
and  which  your  friends  will  appre¬ 
ciate!  For  your  convenience  there  is 
an  order  form  on  this  page  of  this 
issue.  Each  new  subscriber  you  send 
will  receive  a  card  that  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  coming  to  him  twice 
a  month  with  your  compliments. 


My  husband  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  paper  and  reads  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  and  appreciates  what 
you  advise  people  not  to  do.  I  got 
an  address  of  a  company  advertising 
aprons  to  make  at  home,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  it’s  a  good  and  a  sure 
thing.  I  would  not  want  to  lose  any 
money  and  my  work.  Please  advise 
me  as  soon  as  you  can  so  I  can  make 
up  my  mind.  The  concern  is  A.  &  B. 
Aprons,  Forth  Smith,  Arkansas. 

New  York  mrs.  e.  q. 

The  concern  sends  out  pre-cut 
aprons,  which  are  to  be  completed 
and  returned  to  them  for  sale.  We 
would  be  cautious  about  taking  up 
work  for  any  concern  that  offers  to 
buy  back  completed  work.  Many  find 
the  concerns  do  not  pay  enough,  and 
the  aprons  are  rejected  as  not  up  to 
their  requirements.  An  individual 
usually  can  make  very  satisfactory 
aprons  and  sell  them  in  their  local 
stores,  or  to  neighbors  and  friends 
at  a  reasonable  price.  A.  &  B.  Aprons 
is  what  we  call  just  another  work- 
at-home  scheme. 


Local  press  reports  state  that 
James  W.  Owen  was  taken  into 
custody  at  the  Federal  Court  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  on  October  26,  1956, 
to  begin  serving  a  one  year  jail  sen¬ 
tence  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
A  plea  for  a  30-day  delay  was  denied. 
Owen  was  fined  $17,000  in  addition  to 
the  jail  term,  but  was  released  on 
bond.  The  United  States  Attorney  re- 
‘ported  that  the  fine  and  costs  to¬ 
gether  will  total  $30,000.  Court 
records  indicate  that  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  for  $21,000  was  filed  by  the 
House  of  Wesley,  Inc.  in  September. 
The  business  has  been  continued 
under  the  management  of  Marie 
(Mrs.  James  W.)  Owens.  The  adver¬ 
tising  was  put  out  under  the  names 
of  House  of  Wesley,  Bob  Richard 
Nurseries,  Kruse  Nurseries  and 
Marie  Kruse  Nurseries.  Many  custom¬ 
ers  report  that  they  received  poor 
grade  plants. 


Charity  “rackets”  are  said  to  be 
hurting  legitimate  charities.  Some 
legislators  plan  to  introduce  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  remedy  the  situation. 
Such  action  will  be  extremely  help¬ 
ful  and  will  serve  to  protect  the  es¬ 
tablished  charities.  The  mails  are 
flooded  with  appeals  for  help.  It  will 
behoove  us  to  examine  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  outfit  behind  the  appeal, 
and  make  sure  the  funds  are  for 
legitimate  use  and  not  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  promoters. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  this  savings  and 
loan  association  is  good?  It  gives 
higher  interest  than  I  can  obtain 
here.  They  say  it  is  better  because 
they  are  not  regulated  by  a  Federal 
Agency.  h.  f.  c. 

New  Jersey 

The  higher  interest  is  not  worth 
the  risk.  New  Jersey  has  recently 
increased  interest  rates.  The  compa¬ 
ny  states  they  are  not  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;  therefore  they  provide 
no  protection  to  their  investors. 
Some  states  do  not  yet  have  local 
statues  insisting  on  this  protection, 
but  many  are  endeavoring  to  pass 
laws  that  will  protect  investors.  We 
would  not  advise  anyone  to  make 
an  investment  in  an  uninsured  asso¬ 
ciation. 


A  Federal  Housing  Commission 
Agent  has  given  some  wise  advice 
to  home  owners,  wishing  to  remodel 
their  dwellings,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  cheated  by  clever  agents.  The 
four  suggestions  have  often  appeared 
in  this  column,  but  we  repeat  them 
for  the  benefit  of  our  friends.  The 
warnings  are:  beware  of  something 
offered  for  nothing;  a  cash  rebate;  a 
commission  for  using  your  house  as 
a  model;  exaggerated  guarantees  of 
quality.  Check  the  estimates  and 
make  sure  they  cover  the  work  you 
expect  to  be  done.  Be  sure  to  read 
what  you  sign.  Do  not  sign  any 
papers  or  acknowledgements  until 
the  work  is  completed  and  is  satis¬ 
factory.  This  is  good  advice  and 
should  be  framed  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence.  The  radio  also  is  taking  a  hand 
to  ferret  out  those  who  grossly 
exaggerate  their  pi'oducts. 


An  agent  for  a  correspondence 
school  interested  my  son,  18,  in  a 
clerical  job  in  the  Post  Office,  and 
we  signed  a  contract  for  his  school¬ 
ing.  The  agent  would  not  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  matter,  but  insisted  we 
must  sign  at  once.  Later  we  learned 
that  to  obtain  a  Civil  Service  position 
one  must  wait  his  turn  and  that 
veterans  are  given  preference;  also 
one  must  be  a  resident  of  the  city 
in  which  he  will  be  employed.  We 
live  in  a  small  town.  Therefore  my 
son  decided  not  to  take  the  course. 
Will  we  have  to  pay  the  $110  still 
owing?  a.  d. 

Massachusetts 

This  contract  was  signed  without 
first  thinking  it  over  and  looking 
into  the  matter  carefully.  The  infor¬ 
mation  ascertained  later  is  correct. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  A.  D.  did 
not  obtain  the  facts  before  com¬ 
mitting  himself.  We  are  presenting 
it  to  the  company.  We  have  little 
hope  of  success  in  such  a  case.  A 
signed  contract  is  binding,  and  that 
is  why  we  urge  caution  before  sign¬ 
ing  contracts,  leases,  or  in  fact  any 
papers. 


A  farmer  ordered  magazine  sub¬ 
scriptions,  some  running  for  60 
years.  In  all  he  subscribed  to  25 
magazines  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,044. 
It  was  the  biggest  sale  ever  made  by 
any  salesman  of  that  particular 
agency.  Later  the  farmer  changed 
his  mind  about  the  subscriptions.  He 
appealed  to  a  wise  judge  who  took 
up  the  matter  for  him.  The  sales 
manager  of  the  magazine  refunded 
the  money.  We  again  urge  reading 
your  contracts  before  you  sign  any 
receipts. 


r All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Democratic  Congressional  leaders 
are  making  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
now  intend  to  press  for  any  major 
changes  in  farm  laws  next  year. 
They  want  time  to  assess  the  very 
unusual  election  results,  and  they 
also  want  time  to  see  how  farm 
prices  act  in  1957  during  the  first 
genuine  full-year  test  of  the  soil 
bank  program. 

With  the  tremendous  landslide 
/ictory  accorded  President  Eisen- 
nower  by  the  voters  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  Democratic  capture  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  either 
party  to  claim  much  of  a  mandate. 
Leaders  in  both  parties,  despite  more 
optimistic  public  statements,  private¬ 
ly  agree  that  the  voters  left  much 
unsettled. 

The  national  Republican  ticket  did 
lose  considerable  strength  in  the 
strategic  middle  western  farm  belt, 
but  did  not  fail  to  turn  in  majorities 
anywhere.  Republican  candidates  for 
Congress  and  for  governor  had  con¬ 
siderably  more  difficulty,  with  some 
very  unexpected  upsets.  If  the  Re¬ 
publicans  lost  strength  in  that  broad 
and  long  farm  belt,  however,  they 
more  than  balanced  with  sweeping 
inroads  into  Democratic  city  ma¬ 
jorities. 

Both  parties  will  now  be  pointing 
for  1958.  The  Republicans  will  be 
trying  to  push  their  1956  advantage 
in  the  cities,  but  will  also  be  nervous¬ 
ly  looking  over  their  shoulders  at  the 
farmers.  The  Democrats,  hoping  and 
even  for  the  most  part  believing,  that 
they  will  win  back  the  cities  when 
Eisenhower  is  off  the  lists,  will  give 
a  major  share  of  their  attention  to 
the  farm  areas.  Unless  something 
forces  their  hand  before,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  would  like  to  wait  until  1958 
to  make  their  push  for  changes  in 
the  farm  program.  With  the  Republi¬ 
cans  who  favor  high,  rigid  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  the  minority  in  their  own 
party,  the  Democratic  decision  to 
wait  means  that  waiting  will  be  the 
order  of  the  year. 

By  campaign  time  this  year,  the 
Democrats  were  finally  coming  out 
in  the  open  and  charging  Eisenhower 
with  the  alleged  mistakes  they  had 
previously  been  attempting  to  pin 
on  his  lieutenants.  Eisenhower’s 
sweeping  victory  will  mean  that  the 
opposition  party  will  again  use  their 
■  earlier  strategy.  Benson,  as  always, 
will  be  a  favored  target.  The  next 
two  years  are  likely  to  see  the  most 
concentrated  attack  on  one  person, 
Benson,  since  the  early  New  Deal 
days  of  Tugwell  and  Wallace.  This 
is  rather  ironical  because  Benson  is 
on  the  extreme  opposite  side  of  the 
political  ladder  from  the  earlier 
two. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  whole  nation  will  be  watch¬ 
ing  as  on  December  11  corn  growers 
in  the  so-called  commercial  areas 
hold  a  precedent-shattering  vote. 

The  farmers  are  being  asked  to 
vote  their  commodity  out  of  the 
basic  group.  Secretary  Benson  has 
made  the  proposal  very  attractive  for 
1957  but,  if  they  vote  in  favor  for 
1957,  the  die  will  be  cast.  Corn  now 
must  be  supported  at  between  75 
per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  parity. 
Benson  is  asking  them  to  agree  to 
supports  between  zero  and  90  per 
cent  of  parity  in  return  for  larger 
acreages. 

The  choice  will  look  good  for 
1957.  Benson  is  offering  $1.31  per 
bushel  national  average  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  corn  with  51  million  acres 
for  a  national  allotment.  If  two 
thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  against 
the  proposal,  corn  producers  will  get 
a  national  average  only  five  cents 
per  bushel  higher,  and  will  have  to 
cut  down  all  the  way  to  37,288,889 
acres.  Benson  said  that  corn  pro¬ 
duced  by  farmers  who  do  not  comply 
with  acreage  allotments  will  not  be 
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eligible  for  price  support  help  in 
1957,  as  they  were  in  the  election 
year  of  1956. 

Explaining  why  he  thinks  farmers 
would  be  wiser  to  choose  his  propo¬ 
sal,  Benson  noted  that  corn  supplies 
are  at  an  all-time  record,  that  acre¬ 
age  allotments  simply  have  not 
worked  on  corn,  that  with  the  great 
supply  acreages  will  have  to  be  cut 
so  low  that  commercial  area  farmers 
simply  cannot  continue  in  business  if 
they  observe  the  restrictions.  This 
has  the  effect,  he  said,  of  making  it 
impossible  for  a  good  many  farmers 
to  have  the  advantage  of  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

Neither  the  National  Grange  nor 
American  Farm  Bureau  had  taken 
any  position  at  this  writing,  but  the 
National  Farmers  Union  rushed  im¬ 
mediately  to  oppose  the  whole  idea. 
They  accused  Benson,  an  old  target 
of  theirs,  of  planting  “an  economic 
time  bomb”  which  would  lead  to  95- 
cent  corn  and  cheaper  prices  for 
other  feed  grains,  and  therefore  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

There  will  be  tremendous  interest 
in  whether  this  huge  group  of 
farmers  will  vote  to  remove  their 
commodity  voluntarily  from  under 
the  mandatory  75-90  per  cent  of  pari¬ 
ty  tent,  in  return  for  a  promise  of 
larger  acreages.  Harry  Lando 


Those  Calendar  Books 
Make  Fine  Gifts 

If  you  happened  to  miss  the  offer 
of  these  two  1957  calendar  books  in 
the  Nov.  3  issue  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  on 
page  679,  let  this  little  reminder  tell 
you  that  they  make  excellent 
Christmas  gifts  for  outside  the 
family  as  well  as  fine  presents  for 
within  your  own  home. 

One  is  the  New  England  Engage¬ 
ment  Calendar  with  covers  in  full 
color  and  52  handsome  pictures  of 
that  Yankee  area.  The  other  is  the 
French  Cooking  Calendar  giving, 
with  each  beautiful  illustration,  a 
recipe  .to  fit  that  locality  in  France. 
Samuel  Chamberlain  edited  these 
French  scenes:  this  speaks  for  it¬ 
self. 

Each  Calendar  book,  in  a  holiday 
box,  may  be  ordered  conveniently 
by  mail  at  $1.50  per  copy  from  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers1  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue : 

Dec.  15  closes  Nov.  30 
Jan.  5  closes  Dec.  21 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

A^fnNDANT^:  •  Male  a™*  female.  Salarj 

$215°.  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annu¬ 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick 
,Many.  opportunities  for  advancement 
Schoolf °Wassaic.  Dlrector.  Wassaic  State 


nursery  needs  working  foreman 
Able  drive  truck  and  tractor.  Free  cottage 
for  small  family.  All  year.  Experience  noi 
necessary.  Write  particulars.  DeBaun  & 
Company,  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 


WANTED.  Dairy  farm  worker;  must  be  gooc 
hand  stripper;  general  farm  work.  Write 

New1YorkleW'  P°nd  Acre  Farm’  Craryville 
^R^e0f°r+vfirSt  rate  orchard"  and  beef  far~m 

fSA;  ifSS„,aK°YM«r-  Int““ 


A«97^ND ANT^ :  •  Male  and  female!  Salar- 
$2750,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  main 
tenancy.  Five  day.  eight  hour  work  wlek 
ala£ual  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Pah 
sick  leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advance 

Stfte  wLite  Director,  Newarl 

State  School.  Newark.  New  York. 

NPRSES:  (New  York  State  Registered)  mat 

t  an„c‘  fnemale-  Salary  $3664,  annual  increase 
to  $4180,  less  maintenance.  Five  dav  eich 
work  week,  annual  vacation  (20  days 
with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Many  opportunitie 
^L^.dv^cem?ntc.FPr  information  write  Di 
York^,  e  w  a  r  k  State  School,  Newark,  Nev 


DAIRYMAN :  Experienced  dairyman  v 

sa?i?vndAi„'Lacaj?;1?in'  SoPial  Security,  h’olid; 
salary  plus  full  maintenance  for  fam 
Telephone  Superintendent  Training  Sch 
merft  ar*d,  NeW  Jersey’  VI  7-0021  for  appo: 


MAN.AGER:  Assistant  to  busy  owner,  lars 

f a^mW  T  aipple  °rchard  and  vegetab: 

farm.  Liberal  salary  and  bonus  for  the  rigl 
person.  Write  giving  full  details,  age,  ei 
oenence,  family  status.  BOX  3900,  Rural  Ne 


REGISTERED  Nurse:  Middleaged  nurse  wish¬ 
ing  permanent  home.  Small  Old  Ladies’ 
Home.  Charge  nurse,  sick  bay.  Day  shift. 
Regulation  salary.  Write  Westmont,  265 
Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Tele- 
phone  MU  4-3851.  _ _ 

SAWYER:  Familiar  with  Ireland  mill.  Good 

working  conditions.  Electric  power.  All  year 
job  in  Jersey  City.  $78  per  week.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Sta- 
tion,  Jersey  City,  N,  J, _ 

FARM  manager  to  operate  completely 

mechanized  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
on  salary  and  shares.  Only  those  wishing 
permancy  and  security  need  apply.  New 
modern  air  conditioned  home  available. 
Write  BOX  3915,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GARDENER  who  wants  security  and  perma- 
,  nent  home  on  private  estate  in  country. 
Must  know  vegetable  gardening.  New  air 
conditioned  house  available.  Write  BOX  3916 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

DHAUFFEUR-Butler :  Under  50.  Experienced. 

lo  drive  for  man  in  city  and  country. 
Permanent  position  and  security.  Write  BOX 
3917,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  couple,  attendants  for  animal  hospital, 
kennel  experience  preferred.  Living  quarters 
provided  permanent,  good  salary;  New  York 
State.  BOX  3909,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Private  room!  bath.  In 
lovely  Christian  home  near  beach  and  New 
Yol«K.,GRy-  All  appliances.  Paid  vacation.  $20 
or  $25  a  week.  Send  recent  picture,  references 
with  letter  to  Mrs.  George  Witthald,  380 
Forest  Ave.,  Rye,  New  York. 

GENTLEMAN  in  60’s  wants  housekeeper. 

Good  home,  modern  conveniences.  Send  full 
details.  BOX  443,  Hudson.  New  York. 

INQUIRIES  40%  ahead  of  last  Presidential 
election  year  indicate  confidence  for  1957 
°ur  confidence-inspiring  advertising  coupled 
with  faithful  work  by  representatives  of  high¬ 
est  integrity  and  intelligent,  untiring  effort 
brings  large  commissions.  If  you  rate  high 
m  your  community  and  want  to  get  into 
real  estate  on  a  full  time,  lifetime  basis,  write 
for  test  questions.  Generous  sales  helps  if  you 
qualify^  New  York  and  New  England  only, 
four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

WANTED:  Milkers  $240  per  month.  Experi- 
enced  men  for  lucrative,  permanent  position. 
Five  day,  40  hour  week,  12  paid  holidays,  12 
vacation  days.  Room,  board,  and  laundry 
availabie  at  nominal  rates.  Apply  Personnel 
Department,  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  Marlboro, 
New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
rmnS3’  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger  s  Employment  Agency.  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milKers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul- 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 

&  77°-7865arren  St"  NCW  Y°rk  7’  N’  Y’ 


Wi,sh£ts  housekeeper’s  position.  BOX 
3901,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED,  young,  (30),  healthy,  sober  anc 
^rchjtmus.  Would  like  employment,  house 
ana  utilities  on  a  dairy  farm;  around  $200  pel 
month;  in  area  of  New  York,  Vermont  or  Nev 
Hampshire.  Will  pay  expenses  for  interview 
References.  Write  to  Alexander  Helterbran 
Sr,,  R.  D,  2,  Box  49  C,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

FARM  manager  (widower).  General  farming 
in  all  branches.  14  years  experience  with 
New-Yorker  de®ree  *  Write  BOX  3910,  Rura; 


WOMAN,  elderly,  cultured  background,  prac 

tical,  responsible;  seeks  position  as  house 

RfYver-«»,i1*llTjSmai1  friendly  family.  References 
BOX  3911,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  employment  as  companion  o 
NewaUYoerUkir.  trave1’  BOX  3912-  Rur£ 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED;  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms 

other3  to?,  =aiv,d  rural  dwellings,  stores  ant 
°,Ter  WPes  businesses;  phone  or  write  Wert 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City  N  Y 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  Industry 
New  Jersey86111'  LeGore’  realtor.  Vineland 


FIVE  greenhouses,  20,000  feet  glass,  wester] 
New  Hampshire,  stoker  heated,  4-roon 
apartment.  Wholesale  geraniums,  convertible 
to  retail  cut  flowers.  Excellent  transportatio] 
service.  BOX  3804.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Korona,  Florida,  Approximately  1] 

acres,  1,000-foot  frontage  on  U.  S.  Highwaj 
No.  1,  four  to  six  hundred  feet  depth.  Gooc 
pine  grove.  Practically  new  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  about  1,200  sq.  ft.  Aluminum  windows 
Two  bedrooms,  one  bath.  Six  miles  south 
Bunnell,  18  miles  north  Daytona  Beach.  Will 
sell  complete  or  partial.  Make  offer  BOX  3809' 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Wanted:  Lease  or  buy,  reasonable 
near  N.  Y.  C.  Suitable  German  shepherc 
kennels.  Heintze,  232-15  Merrick  Blvd. 
Laurelton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Laurelton  5-3958. 


RETIREMENT  home  with  income :  On  tvv 
landscaped  arces.  fruit,  shade  trees,  am 
blue  spruce;  5-room  all-year  home,  hot  ai 
heat,  oil.  Four  room  summer  cottage,  tw< 
apartments.  Small  store  with  back  room  an, 
garage.  All  fully  furnished.  Two  small  chickei 
houses.  On  good  road  leading  to  resort  towns 
Store  good  for  any  kind  business.  To  sett! 
estate,  $9,500  with  one-third  cash.  Herzoi 
Realtor,  250  Broadway,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Tele 
phone  Monticelio  719. 

159  .ACRE  farm,  lower  Lake  Champlaii 
Valley;  50-acre  orchard,  Macintosh,  Delici 
pus,  Spys.  Owners  age  reason  for  selling.  Oi 
blacktop  road.  Can  be  bought  bare  or  equip 
ped.  Priced  to  sell.  Belmont  Orchards,  Shore 
ham,  Vermont. 


VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  282  acres  top  qualit 
land,  desirable  location  near  town.  80  acre 
alfalfa,  two  nice  homes,  56  stanchion  grade  l 
barn,  two  silos,  two  tenant  houses,  105  heat 
dairy  stock,  feed.  machinery.  Everythin: 
$150,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Cul 
peper,  Virginia. 


WANTED  to  rent,  lease  or  option  to  buy 
small  farm  with  buildings,  suitable  for  poul- 
try.  BOX  3902,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Dairy  or  general  farm.  BOX  3903 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Buy  or  rent  completely  equippec 
dairy  farm.  BOX  3904,  Rural  New  Yorker 
WANTED;  Six  room  house,  acreage,  hare 
road,  up  to  $6,000.  Will  pay  cash.  125  miles 
New  York.  BOX  3906,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Acreage  in  deer  country,  neat 

N.  Y.  C.  Reasonable.  BOX  3905,  Rural  Nev 
Yorker. 


NORTH  Central  Florida:  Five  acres,  attractive 

home,  outbuildings,  bearing  citrus  grove 
Under  $11,000,  BOX  3907,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Acreage  for  hunting  and  fishing 

camp;  within  150  miles  of  N.  Y.  C.  BOX 
3908,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

200  ACRE  Chenango  County  bare  farm, 
modern  Colonial  home,  dairy  barn,  all  out¬ 
buildings  in  A-l  condition,  convenient  to 
Sidney,  Greene  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  „  buy  on  main  highway  in  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Tampa,  Florida,  home  of  four  to 
six  rooms  and  about  10  acres  of  land;  must 
be  reasonable.  What  have  you  to  offer?  J. 
Francisco,  64  Serpentine  Road,  Tenafly,  New 
Jersey. 

NEW  YORK  STATE:  45  acre  poultry  breeding, 
hatchery,  fruit  farm:  stocked,  equipped, 
fully  operated;  going  business.  Details. 
Gervm  Schaeffer,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Cattle  and  grain  farm  of  2,800 
acres.  Very  high  productive  river  bottom 
land  with  ample  buildings,  fences  and  water 
for  irregation.  Now  carrying  dairy  with  140 
highly  productive  dairy  herd  and  1,100  beef 
cattle  with  ample  grazing.  Farm  to  be  sold 
with  or  without  cattle  and  farm  machinery 
Priced  for  real  estate  $150  per  acre.  Price  for 
cattie  and  equipment  fair  appraised  market 
value.  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors,  2  North 
Main  St.,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Phone  SP  3-3377 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

FREE  Catalog.  Describes  several  hundred 
listings  for  all  purposes  and  all  pocketbooks. 
New  York  to  Maine.  And,  our  files  contain 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  more — “cheap”  tracts 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  camps,  cottages,  bare 
a*  stocked  farms,  homes,  businesses,  etc., 
about  what  you  want  will 
bring  helpful  information  from  our  represen¬ 
tatives  by  mail.  Four  Effs,  Box  264RNY 
Manchester,  N.  H.  See  Help  Wanted. 

CANADA  Vancouver  Islands:  Modem  dairy 
120  acres,  fully  equipped,  stocked  with 
Pare  ,red  cattle,  going  concern.  Luxurious 
*i9?nnn  £shlng>  hunting,  yachting,  skiing, 

BOX003913TeRSSraI  °New "  York^'  S°le  agent- 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  in  Orange  County. 

Stocked  or  bare,  reasonable  with  good 
Brnktr  anw  buildings  For  client.  Michaels 
phonl  4370^  hmg  °nVllle’  New  York-  Tele- 

FLORIDA:  Comfortable  furnished  two  becL 
■  ,ra?rn  home,  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath- 

Pos?  feet,r$e5»;  Wrfte  & 

fatness  Florida!  J°hn  R°SCOW’  Realtor! 

FOR  Sale.  New  town  motel,  15  units  and 
apartments,  30  beds.  Frontage  on  the  only 
two  roads  to  Keys.  Room  to  grow.  Excellent 
year  ^juud  climate.  Gross  income  $27,000. 
FloridaN  th  Krome  Ave.,  Florida  City, 

SALE  or  rent:  160  acre  dairy  farm  further 

Nev/ ° York.° "  contact:  Do11-  «•  D.  3,’  Oxford^ 

duarry  ih  operation,  with  more  or 

arie0scsc  *kan  25  acres,  mineral  and  water  rights 

worked  righetarialv  bring  $15’°?°  annually  if 
will  sell  for 4  Si  wWIJer  unable  to  handle 

R.  D  2  Winlsor0MNewrlYork Cnny  Redenbach’ 
COMPLETE  crate  and  box  mill  with  G  M 

Boade,SeEggPOHarborGNedrjePi|yC^  M°SS  Mili 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


-VFRV'S  Golden  wildflower  honey:  5  lbs! 

10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid  60  lbs  $11 
prepaid.  H,  J,  Avery*!  Katonah,  N  Y  Gt 

CLOVER  comb  honey  chunks  5  *9  oc 

^prepaid,  Charles  Peet.  Gouverneur  N  Y 

W?rSLI^KFamous  In^an  RiverFruit:  Packers 
and  shippers  of  tree-ripened  hand-Dirkr>ri 

^ySS^SSSSSt  canefief6  Wrftfu™ 

i66dJbdtn^ernCUymFaaP°£t  °ffice  B°X 

Wpreoaid°W!h?,  fioney ;  Live  pound  pail  $1.95 
CrParinPSr!.  CheTry^vglley^I?^  yHUrry'  B'  J- 


PECANS :  Stuarts  extra  large  10  pounds  $6  50 
2  pounds  $3.40;  5  pounds  $8  00 
broken  halves  and  pieces  5  pounds  $6  no  De 
livered  east  of  Mississippi.  Sa?°sfaction  |Sar?n- 

T  TrUTi  _  I  - — - - - ‘ - 


LIGHT  clover  honey  liquid  five  pounds  si  qs 

|niVJS,CS°oS  “oi 

New  York!  W‘  d’  K  D'  2’  Cazenovia, 


VFRMONT  maple  syrup  for  Christmas:  One 
$2g50  °No$  1°’  2  0CZ  ciklf  $?50$4'5N:n  1 
Esfeax  $J unction.Pa Vermin dt  ZOne-  Bert  Fre^ 

,  egress  free.  L.  F  Corfiss 
BOX  1124.  Winter  Park.  Florida.  ss’ 

Tcolor^lPadXrt  °r4^ges  ^ and  grapefruit.  No 
fruatan$5.25';  <mbce^1S^rshel^g^5^  7 j 
fSrid 

FIXL’ST  quality  nut  meats  prepaid’  Black 

mi 

f^Press  prepaid  add  $2.76.  Over^04  %ears 1  of 
P.ly  experience  growing  citrus  Try  our 

SsPHHg  am 

Hurras 

COUNTRY  ROAKn" 


spi&ilvteaS  plS»y,irv 

Private  ,  rooms  for  elderlT  perso! 

Norris, nNew'  jersey  country-  M.  sltt^Pc 

MAKE  reservation  for  the  Christmnc 
39?4,  mRurairmNewmev  Pg^?SeIaer  County.  BO 
W A^LED:  Care  for  elderly  woman  in  priva 
Halesite,  New" ‘  York”6’  Reasonable.  BOX  2< 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pNewCEYo?kay  Trthergl^S  de^erfes  & 
tIKo1^  4Sin Pany ’  Fort  Plain  NewSYyo1 


STect W  tondinii,  g?ades  of  hay  delivered  sut 
inspection  on  arrival  T  u 

G-728|tman’  R'  D’  4’  Fort  Plain-  N.  Y.  Phom 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles  instructs 


C?BAR  pe]es  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treate 

Po^ntedUrforhfffiv^n^e  isGt  electrlc  fence  stak, 
driving  15  cents  each  at  yar 
Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121  < 

Murrav  °r  $npneS  fl1  Size  posts  and  pole 

MarrSusSnNew  York!h6aSt  T°Wnhne  Roa' 


MALL  chain  saw  18-in.  gasoline,  practica 

115nevWoits$17a°c  P^erBP\ant  vgaSoRpe  350  wat 
110  volts,  a.c.,  $85.  Barton  Yager  404  East  if 

St.,  Brooklyn  26,  New  York.  ’  1 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


743 


Regular  49 %c  Plastic 


STORM  WINDOWS 


CUT 

PRICE 


PER 

WINDOW! 


MILLIONS  NOW  IN  USE 
FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

Perfected  Adheso  Border  Holds  Windows 

Tight— Without  Hooks,  Screws  or  Nails! 

Wintry  Gales  Sealed  Off  by  Vacuum  Suction  Action 


Since  1950  millions  of  Americans  and  Canadians  have  been  using 
these  famous  TRANS-KLEER  Storm  Windows.  They  paid  from 
491/2c  up  to  $1.00  per  window.  For  five  years  they  sold  faster  than 
we  could  produce  them.  Last  year  we  expected  to  sell  a  million  at 
least— but  last  November  and  December  turned  out  to  be  the  mild¬ 
est  on  record.  We  now  have  a  big  surplus  on  hand  and  are  offering 
them  at  only  19  */ic  per  window  —  a  reduction  of  59 ft  while  the 
stock  lasts. 


Low  Cost  Health  Protection! 


,  WINTER  COMFORT!  You  can  hardly 
*ee  the  new  TRANS-KLEER  Storm 
Window— it’s  so  transparent.  And  it 
protects  you  and  your  loved  ones 
from  wintry  blast?  and  humidity. 
Comes  with  special  adheso  Border 
that  crips  and  seals  with  vacuum- 
suction  action-  A  genuine  TRANS- 
KLEER  kit  is  your  cheapest  winter 
health  insurance  because  it  gives  your 
family  COMPLETE  protection!  It’s 
sold  only  direct  from  factorv-to-user 
and  costs  only  19  Vac  per  window! 


OUR  BAD  LUCK 
IS  YOUR  GAIN 

We  gambled  with  the  weather 
and  lost.  Who  would  have 
dreamed  that  we’d  have  sum¬ 
mery  weather  last  December 
in  many  parts  of  the  coun-- 
try?  Most  people  don’t  buy 
storm  windows  —  no  matter 
how  low  the  cost — when  the 
weather  is  warm.  Now  we’re 
forced  to  SELL  OUT  at  the 
sacrifice  price  of  only  19 ’/i 
cents.  That’s  FAR  BELOW 
OUR  REGULAR  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  PRICE.  Yes  .  .  .  far 
below  that  offered  by  any 
hardware  store! 

AMERICA'S  BEST  BRAND: 

FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY 

Remember:  these  pastic  win¬ 
dows  are  not  cheap  imitations 
— they  are  genuine  TRANS- 
KLEER  —  the  most  famous 
brand  of  plastic  storm  win¬ 
dows.  They  are  known  in 


millions  of  homes  from  coast 
to  coast — for  quality  and  dur¬ 
ability.  Users  everywhere 
know  from  experience*  that 
TRANS-KLEER  gives  great¬ 
er  and  more  COMPLETE 
protection  against  wintry 
cold.  They  know  that  it  has 
real  transparency  —  just  like 
glass  and  flexible  like  rubber. 
They  know  it  will  NEVER 
shatter,  chip  or  peel,  that  it’s 
never  yellowish  or  milky.  And 
TRANS-KLEER  is  never  af¬ 
fected  by  snow,  sleet,  rain  or 
dampness  because  it’s  lOO# 
waterproof.  It  resists  climate 
changes  and  won’t  crack  at 
even  53  degress  BELOW 
FREEZING!  During  this  sale 
you  can  get  the  original  and 
genuine  TRANS-KLEER 
plastic  storm  windows  at  the 
unbelievably  low  price  of  only 
1.98  for  a  kit — enough  for  10 
standard  size  windows.  Imag¬ 
ine  it — just  about  19  ZiC  per 
window!  And  with  each  one 
is  included  a  roll  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  ADHESO  TAPE  at  no 
extra  cost! 

INSTALL  IN  JUST  MINUTES! 

So  simple,  so  easy,  the  lady 
of  the  house  can  do  it  in 
minutes!  No  hooks,  no  nails, 
tools,  screws!  Just  trim  off 
the  required  amount  to  fit  the 
inside  of  your  window,  large 
or  small,  rectangular  or 
round.  It  makes  no  difference! 
Then  press  on  the  new  AD¬ 
HESO  border  and  the  storm 
window  is  in  place  for  winter- 
long  protection.  Over  five 
years  of  experience  and  spe¬ 
cial  manufacturing  processes 
went  into  its  development. 
ADHESO  borders  are  now 
easier  than  ever  to  apply  and 
they  give  you  positive  vacu¬ 
um  seal.  Yet -they  lift  without 
peeling  off  paint  or  varnish. 
A  big  roll  of  the  new  AD¬ 
HESO  border  is  included  with 
each  kit. 


| - 1 

|  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

;  I 

THORESEN  S,  Dept,  185-N-74  | 

352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

RUSH  .  .  .  Kits  Trans-KIeer  measuring  108  *q.  R.  (10  windows  I 
averaging  10.8  sq.  ff.  each),  with  Adheso  Border  on  7  Day  Trial — r  | 
I  money  back  guarantee. 

CD  Payments  enclosed.  Send  Prepaid. 

0  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  | 

CHECK  AMOUNT  DESIRED 
Q  1  KIT  (103  Sq.  Ft,)  for  10  windows— 1.98 
□  2  KITS  (216  Sq.  Ft.)  for  20  windows — 3.75 

Mom o  . . | 

i  Add  e“ . i 

^<Crty . . .  Stale . j 


STRETCHES  WITHOUT  BREAKING! 

MEW  anH  DIFFERENT — the  new  TRANS-KLEER  Storm  Window  has  amazing 
tensile  strength  of  over  2,000  lb?*,  per  cubic  inch!  Push  it  with  your  foot— -it 
Htretrhev—  then  springs  back  undamaged  !  Newly  developed  ADHESO  border  6eals 
it  tight  with  vacuum-suction  action.  This  is  exclusive  with  TRANS-KLEER. 


SAVE  OVER  $130 
ON  WINDOWS  ALONE! 

Good  GLASS  Storm  Windows 
cost  about  $14.00  each,  depending 
on  size  and  quality.  For  ten  you’d 
have  to  pay  $140.00.  They’re  fine 
if  you  don’t  mind  the  cost  and 
waiting  time,  but  if  you  want  to 
save  and  get  real  winter  protec¬ 
tion  at  ONCE,  then  the  sensible 
buy  is  TRANS-KLEER.  For  pen¬ 
nies  you  enjoy  cozy  comfort.  Be¬ 
sides  you  save  PLENTY  on  fuel 
bills.  You  also  get  COMPLETE 
cold  weather  protection  for  your 
entire  family  and  you  need  not 
contend  with  broken  glass,  stor¬ 
age  problems,  installation  delays 
and  your  first  cost  is  your  only 
cost.  You  can  use  them  year  after 
year! 

COMPLETE  KIT  ONLY  1.98 
Nothing  Else'to  Buy! 

Everything  you  need:  Trans-KIeer 
material,  Adheso  Tape  &  illus¬ 
trated  directions  —  complete  for 
$1.98.  You  have  nothing  else  to 
buy!  Kits  are  shipped  flat  in  rolls 
measuring  36"x432" —  108  square 
feet!  That’s  enough  for  10  stand¬ 
ard  windows  of  10.8  sq.  ft.  Of 
course,  you  can  cut  to  any  de¬ 
sired  size.  You  can  even  heat-seal, 
patch  it  with  any  electric  iron. 
There’s  no  waste!  This  is  exactly 
the  same  kit  that  sold  for  4.95 
everywhere.  Now — it’s  yours  for 
$1.98  complete!  You  save  more 
than  you  pay  during  this  sacrifice 
sale.  Fully  guaranteed!  Your 
money  back  unless  you’re  satis¬ 
fied  in  every  way. 


AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 
ORDER  AT  ONCE! 

This  sale  is  for  a  short  time  only. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  replace 
these  storm  windows  at  this  low 
price  again.  We  expect  a  sell  out! 
First  come,  first  served!  Order 
one  or  more  kits  NOW  at  the 
sacrifice  price  of  only  1.98  post¬ 
paid.  Send  check,  m.  o.  or  cash  for 
prompt  FREE  delivery  or  order 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.*'  In  either 
case,  remember:  they’re  fully 
guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  or  your 
money  back!  Play  safe!  Order 
now  before  wintry  gales  strike! 
Get  winter-long  protection  for 
your  family  for  only  pennies  per 
window ! 


Lift  Adheso  Border  for  Airing 


Anytime  you  ’  want  to  ventilate  your 
rooms  just  lift  the  special  Adheso  bor¬ 
der.  Then  press  back  on  and  window  is 
sealed  as  tight  as  before!  The  special 
formula  ADHESO  border  is  exclusive 
with  TRANS-KLEER.  It  was  developed 
as  a  result  of  over  5  years’  experience 
and  know-how*  by  the  world’s  greatest 
distributors  of  plastic  windows  direct 
to  the  public-.  ADHESO  has  vacuum- 
suction  action.  Seals  extra-tight  yet 
never  peels  off  paint  or  varnish.  Not 
available  with  any  other  type  plastic 
storm  window  on  the  market. 
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THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAIV11L.Y 


Ho!  Ina  manger  lineb  toitb  bap 
Ql\ )t  little  nelmborn  <^abior  lap; 

Ctmst  in  a  barn  tfje  infant  birtf) 
<Pccurreb,  proclaiming  Peace  on  Cartf)! 


^Hje  bolp  nigljt  toljett  stone  tlje  star, 
tPto  follotoeb  it  from  points  afar 
Hint  knoto  its  light  as  meant  for  them? 
countrp  folk  of  2fretfjleljem. 


Wi)a  tenb  tfje  flocks  or  till  the  sob 
^tanb  in  proximttp  to  <H5ob 
BIS  bib  those  pribilegeb  to  see 
^fje  toonberful  patibitp. 

—  George  Hornell 


Ql\ )t  scene  fcuti^re  gathereb  tfje  bebout 
IPaS  just  a  stable;  rounbabout 
^toob  gentle  creatures  of  tbe  fielb 
Bnb  there  among  them  sbeptjerbs  kneeleb 
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Aerial  Farming 


Is  on  the  Wing 


in  New  Zealand’s  rugged  sheep  country. 


By  CHARLES  R.  STANTON 


AINST  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
hill  it  was  difficult  to  follow 
the  flight  of  the  little  airplane. 
“Watch  him  now!”  cautioned 
the  man  at  my  elbow.  Even 
as  he  spoke,  a  streamer  re¬ 
sembling  white  smoke  ap¬ 


peared  from  beneath  the  plane,  pin-pointing 
its  progress.  The  streamer  rolled  and  billowed 
like  a  vapor  trail  in  its  last  stages  of  disinte¬ 
gration.  As  we  watched,  it  suddenly  tapered 
off  to  a  faint  wisp.  The  plane  banked  sharply 
and  came  in  to  land  at  the  tiny  grassed  run¬ 
way  on  the  hilltop  where  we  stood. 

This  was  my  first  glimpse  of  New  Zealand’s 
booming  business  of  applying  superphosphate 
fertilizer  from  the  air  on  her  rugged  hill 
country.  With  me  was  Douglas  Campbell,  a 
pioneer  in  the  movement  to  conserve  soil  and 
improve  farming  through  the  use  of  the  air¬ 
plane.  We  were  attending  the  official  opening 
of  a  farmer’s  airstrip  less  than  25  miles  from 
his  office  at  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Rivers 
Control  Council  in  the  capital  city  of  Welling- 
tin.  The  strip,  I  learned,  had  been  constructed 
by  the  farmer  himself  to  facilitate  the  aerial 
spreading  of  fertilizer  over  his  own  and  neigh¬ 
boring  hill  country  farms. 


erosion  and  check  the  runaway  waters. 

The  hill  country  farmer  knew  the  answer. 
It  had  been  proved  experimentally  to  his  satis¬ 
faction  that  given  grass  and  clover  seed  plus 
phosphate,  his  land  would  produce  abundantly. 
What  the  scientists  did  not  tell  him  was  how 
to  reach  into  his  rugged  and  inaccessible  land 
with  the  necessary  seed  and  fertilizer  supplies, 
nor  yet  how  to  sow  the  seed  and  spread  the 
fertilizer  once  it  was  on  the  spot.  Farm  work¬ 
ers  were  drifting  to  the  cities  and  the  man  on 
the  land  was  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
doing  the  job  himself  or  not  at  all.  Some  tried 
blower-type  distributors  or  hand  application, 
but  for  the  majority  these  methods  were  un¬ 
workable. 


Electrically  operated  wing  racks  loaded  witl 
fence  posts.  Two  different  styles  of  packaging  an 
shown.  The  two  bottom  bundles  are  held  to 
gether  with  metal  clips  while  the  others  an 
secured  only  with  rubber  bands. 


Aerial  Topdressing  Has  Boosted  Sheep 
Population 


“We’ve  not  been  able  to  record  all  the  farm¬ 
ers’  strips  in  the  country”,  said  Campbell,  “but 
we  do  know  they’re  well  into  the  thousands.” 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  aerial  fertilizing, 
or  “topdressing”  as  it  is  called,  started  in  1949 
with  an  application  of  5,000  tons.  “Now  we’ve 
49  private  outfits  in  the  business  and  they’re 
using  over  230  planes.  This  season  they’ll  pass 
the  million  ton  mark  for  super  application”,  he 
volunteered. 

Of  New  Zealand’s  66  million  acres,  there  are 
an  estimated  10  million  acres  of  hill  country 
responsive  to  phosphate.  For  the  most  part 
this  land  is  grazed  by  sheep.  From  Campbell 
I  learned  that  farmers  in  this  region  were 
doubling,  in  some  cases  even  tripling,  their 
carrying  capacities  as  a  result  of  aerial  top¬ 
dressing.  From  1948  to  1955,  New  Zealand’s 
sheep  population  jumped  by  over  six  and  a 
half  million  to  reach  an  all-time  record  of 
more  than  39  million.  Authorities  agree  that 
by  far  the  major  portion  of  this  is  attributable 
to  aerial  topdressing. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Aviation  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Zealand  estimated  that  each  acre 
of  hill  country  would,  in  its  fifth  year  of  aerial 
topdressing  at  current  prices,  produce  an  extra 
£5  ($14.00)  of  income.  Since  the  greater  part 
of  New  Zealand’s  hill  country  has  lacked  fer¬ 
tilizer  up  until  the  advent  of  the  aerial  top- 
dressers,  this  could  mean  something  approach¬ 
ing  an  additional  £50  million  (140  million 
dollars)  income  for  the  farmers. 


Prior  to  1948,  Campbell’s  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  work  of  A.  M.  Pritchard,  chief 
pilot  for  the  New  Zealand  Ministry  of  Works. 
Pritchard  had  made  experimental  aerial  sow¬ 
ings  of  lupin  seed  to  stabilize  sand  dune  areas 
on  the  northernmost  tip  of  New  Zealand.  He 
had  also  dropped  bluestone  and  cobalt  from 
the  air  to  counter  trace  element  deficiencies 
in  other  parts  of  the  North  Island. 

Together,  Campbell  and  Pritchard  went  to 
work  dropping  mixtures  of  grass  and  clover 
seed  from  the  air.  Later,  with  the  help  of 
the  Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Force,  the  first 
aerial  topdressing  trials  with  superphosphate 
were  carried  out.  To  do  the  job,  the  air  force 
fitted  a  converted  overload  fuel  tank  into  the 
bomb  bay  of  an  American  torpedo  plane.  Such 
was  the  success  of  these  investigations  that 
full-scale  demonstrations  were  organized  to 
bring  the  new  methods  directly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers.  By  early  1949  it  was  clear  that 
aerial  topdressing  and  seeding  was  economi¬ 
cally  and  operationally  possible. 

Attracted  by  the  prospects,  aerial  topdress¬ 
ing  companies  appeared  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate.  Their  first  and  most  important  need  was 
for  an  airplane  that  could  readily  be  converted 
to  a  “topdresser”,  one  that  could  get  out  of 
farmers’  fields  with  reasonable  payloads  and 
that  would  not  tax  them  with  a  heavy  capital 
expenditure  at  the  outset.  The  answer  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.  At  Royal  New  Zealand 
Air  Force  stations  across  the  country  were 
numbers  of  Tiger  Moths,  light  two-seater  bi¬ 
planes.  Used  as  primary  trainers  during  the 
war,  the  Moths  were  virtually  a  drug  on  the 
market.  Operators  bought  them  up  like  hot 
cakes  and  converted  them  to  carry  loads  up 
to  550  pounds. 

For  a  start,  pilots  had  trouble  with  fertilizer 
sticking  in  the  hoppers.  They  shook,  rocked 
and  bounced  their  planes  across  the  sky  try¬ 
ing  to  get  it  to  flow.  Finally  agitators  were 
installed  and  the  trouble  lessened.  Again,  to 


get  out  of  tight  spots  it  was  necessary  to  de-i 
sign  hoppers  capable  of  jettisoning  the  entire 
load  in  a  matter  of  five  seconds.  As  these  prob¬ 
lems  weie  ironed  out,  aerial  deliveries  were 
speeded  up  to  the  point  where  loading  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  into  the  airplane  became  a  serious 
bottleneck.  Motorized  boom  loaders  were  de¬ 
vised  and  operations  were  soon  refined  to  the 
stage  where  a  Moth  could  make  12  trips  an 
hour,  sometimes  with  a  turn-round  of  as  little 
as  three  minutes!  In  addition  to  fertilizer,  the 
planes  also  broadcast  clover  and  grass  seed  to 
rejuvenate  worn-out  pastures.  Over  175, 00( 
acres  have  so  far  been  seeded  by  this  aptly 
named  process  of  “aerial  oversowing.” 


Constant  Battle  Against  Erosion 


To  Douglas  Campbell  the  short  history  of 
the  aerial  topdressers  has  meant  not  only  a 
wonderful  boost  to  his  country’s  farming  pro¬ 
duction  but  also  a  fundamental  move  in  the 
battle  against  erosion  and  flooding.  However, 
he  was  quick  to  see  a  challenge  arising  out 
of  the  mushrooming  industry.  Greatly  in¬ 
creased  grass  growth  and  sheep  numbers  were 
outmoding  hill  farm  fencing  systems.  To  put 
seed  and  fertilizer  on  the  land  was  not  enough. 
To  get  full  value  out  of  these  investments 
smaller  fields  were  needed  for  greater  control 
over  grazing.  Subdivision  fencing  required  to 
convert  un-topdressed  fields  to  the  size  needed 
for  adequate  grazing  control  with  topdressing 
worked  out  at  22  yards  per  acre.  With  the 
total  amount  of  fertilizer  now  approaching  a 
million  tons  it  appears  that  at  an  application 
rate  of  five  hundredweight  per  acre  there  is 
already  a  need  for  something  like  50,000 
miles  of  fencing! 


Fencing  Is  Being  Flown  in,  Too 


Apart  from  the  cost  of  materials  needed  for 
such  a  fencing  program,  there  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  getting  them  to  the  site.  The  best 
method  available  seemed  to  be  a  combination 
of  packhorse,  sledge  and  the  human  back.  In 
the  face  of  the  labor  shortage  such  operations 
could  be  only  on  a  very  restricted  scale. 
Campbell  argued  again  that  the  airplane  was 
the  answer. 


i 


] 


A  Beaver  aircraft  was  fitted  with  electrically 
controlled  racks  and,  with  wings  and  belly 
draped  with  posts  and  wire,  set  off  to  prove 
that  fences  could  fly.  Steel,  alloy,  concrete  and 
wooden  posts  were  dropped,  with  and  without 
parachutes.  Parachutes  were  time-consuming 
(  Continued  on  Page  761 ) 


Why  Seeding  and  Fertilizer  Were  Needed 


For  Douglas  Campbell,  the  story  of  aerial 
topdressing  began  shortly  after  the  war.  As 
Chief  Soil  Conservator  for  New  Zealand  he 
had  been  plagued  with  the  problem  of  sparse¬ 
ly  vegetated  hill  country.  In  some  cases  it  was 
overstocked  and  erosion  was  developing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Streams  and  rivers  draining 
these  areas  were  filling  up  with  sediment,  cut¬ 
ting  away  their  banks  and  flooding  over  the 
countryside.  All  too  frequently  engineering 
works  along  the  channels  were  damaged  or 
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1 oiks  in  Maine  believe  in— and 
ractice — the  Good  Book’s  rule: 

"Love  Thy  Neighbor ” 


By  DICK  WHITTEMORE 


LAMES  that  could  be  seen  for 
miles  around  last  night  leveled 
the  home  and  barn  of 
George  N.  Campbell,  Meadow- 
view  Farm,  on  Eastern  Avenue, 
Brewer,  Maine.  Campbell  esti¬ 
mated  the  total  loss  at  $40,000. 
Included  in  the  loss  were  five  heifers,  approxi- 

. I 


After  the  fire  —  July,  1955  —  only  the  concrete 
silos  remained. 

mately  100  tons  of  hay,  all  gathered  during 
this  season,  and  milking  machinery  and  con¬ 
veyor  belts  valued  at  $3,000. 

According  to  Campbell,  the  blaze  was  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  hay.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  before  the 
flames  jumped  to  the  house,  leveling  it.  Time 
was  lost  by  the  fire  department  as  they  had 
to  lay  a  mile  of  hose  to  the  nearest  water. 
Campbell,  his  wife  and  five  children  fled  from 
the  house  unable  to  save  anything. 

This  was  the  first  part  of  a  news  story  in 
one  of  the  Bangor  daily  papers  on  Thursday, 
July  21,  1955.  There  was  a  tragic  picture  in 
the  next  column  showing  the  house  and  barn 
in  flames.  As  I  read  it,  I  began  to  wonder  what 
would  become  of  this  family.  With  the  build¬ 
ings  only  partially  covered  by  insurance,  it 
seemed  to  me,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
a  farmer  to  raise  the  money  to  make  a  come¬ 
back.  Who  would  take  them  in  until  they 
could  find  another  place  to  live?  Would 
Campbell  have  to  go  to  work  for  someone 
else?  Would  he  and  his  family  move  away? 

On  Friday  both  daily  papers  had  stories. 
From  one:  “It  wasn’t  long  after  the  sun  had 
risen  that  neighbors,  relatives  and  friends 
trekked  up  to  the  Meadowview  Farm  on 
Eastern  Avenue  to  begin  reconstruction.  Be¬ 
fore  nightfall  they  had  erected  a  new  milk¬ 
ing  shed,  the  wrecked  machinery  had  been 
towed  off,  and  the  30-odd  head  of  cows  had 
been  milked,  fed  and  turned  out  to  pasture. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  real  pioneer  spirit. 
With  the  ashes  still  hot  George  Campbell 
and  his  neighbors  started  to  rebuild.  Being  a 
city  boy,  I  thought  that  brotherly  love  talk 
was  only  practiced  in  Sunday  School.  I  had 
read  in  history  books  that  pioneers  on  the 
frontier  always  helped  one  'another  in  time 
of  need.  With  no  banks  or  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  around,  they  had  to.  How  cynical  can 
one  get? 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  I  wondered  a  lot 
about  the  Campbells.  Finally,  along  in  Sep¬ 
tember  I  decided  to  drive  out  and  see  for  my¬ 
self  how  they  were  making  out. 


I  found  George  Campbell  and 
his  neighbors  working  on  the 
roof  of  a  new  house  right  next 
to  the  ruins  of  the  old  farm. 

He  came  over  to  the  car  and 
greeted  me.  I  had  expected  to 
see  a  long  face  and  hear  a  tale 
of  woe,  but  it  was  quite  to  the 
contrary.  He  was  smiling,  his 
eyes  sparkled,  and  he  was  full 
of  new  ideas  and  plans  for 
his  new  farm. 

George  is  32,  of  medium  height  with  a  stocky 
build,  short  black  hair  and  a  dark  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion.  He  was  born  in  Brewer.  He  and  his 
brother,  Morris,  worked  on  farms  when  they 
were  boys  and  decided  to  make  it  a  career. 
They  are  the  first  generation  of  farmers  in 
their  family.  George  married  Faith  Browning, 
a  local  girl,  in  1943  and  the  same  year  went 
to  Germany  with  the  Combat  Engineers  where 
he  fought  and  worked  for  three  years.  The 
Campbells  now  have  five  children,  the  oldest 
of  whom  is  10  years  old.  George  loves  farming 
and  has  had  a  successful  dairy  operation  since 
his  return  from  overseas. 

I  asked  him  to  fill  me  in  on  events  since 


A  neio  and  better  home  for  all  the  Campbells 
rises  from  the  ashes. 


The  Campbell  family  of  Brewer,  Maine,  is 
pictured  within  the  frame  at  the  upper  right 
corner  on  this  page.  Father  George  is  stand¬ 
ing,  and  seated,  left  to  right,  are  Geoffrey  1, 
Mother  Fay,  Shirley  5,  George,  Jr.  10,  William 
3,  and  Edward  8. 


The  neighbors  pitch  in  to  set  up  temporary 
quarters  for  the  herd. 

the  fire.  “Well”,  he  said,  “right  after  the  fire 
my  brother  asked  us  to  come  and  stay  with 
him  until  we  could  rebuild.  He  owns  a  farm 
about  a  mile  from  here.  Then  the  neighbors 
started  bringing  over  clothes  and  food  for 
the  family.  The  next  morning  there  were  cars 
and  trucks  pouring  in  here  from  miles  around 
with  friends  and  neighbors,  and  even  strangers, 
all  wanting  to  help.  Many  of  them  brought 
food,  clothing  and  lumber. 

“I’m  telling  you,  it  was  wonderful.  Instead 
of  feeling  sad  about  the  fire,  we  felt  happy, 
seeing  all  those  people  who  wanted  to  help. 
I  was  sure,  then,  we  could  build  right  back 
up  again.” 

He  went  on  to  tell  and  show  me  the  tempo¬ 


rary  milking  shed  that  had  been  built  for  him 
the  day  after  the  fire.  A  few  days  later  The 
Pine  Grove  Grange  held  a  special  money¬ 
raising  party  and  presented  Mrs.  -  Campbell 
with  a  set  of  dishes  and  a  new  electric  range. 
Two  weeks  later  they  held  another  party  at 
the  Grange  Hall  and  raised  $128  in  cash  to 
help  them  out. 

In  the  two  months  following  the  fire,  the 
Campbells  received  over  $3,000  worth  of 
clothes,  furniture,  appliances  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  This  did  not  include  75  to  100  tons  of 
hay,  cut  and  stored  for  them  by  neighbors, 
or  the  many  hours  of  labor  donated. 

“How  can  one  man  repay  the  many  people 
who  have  helped  you?”  I  asked. 

“I  have  always  been  good  to  my  neighbors 
and  I  always  will  be”,  he  replied;  “I  guess 
that’s  the  only  way  I  can  repay  them.” 

The  barn  that  burned  was  62  x  44  with  36 
chain  ties,  automatic  milking  equipment,  and 
a  new  500-gallon  bulk  tank.  Five  heifers  were 
lost  but  they  had  56  healthy  cows  to  rebuild 
for.  Two  cement  stave  silos  stood  up  under 
the  heat  of  the  fire  without  a  trace  of  damage. 

After  the  completion  of  his  seven-room 
ranch  style  home,  George  planned  to  build 
a  pole  barn  next  to  the  two  standing  silos. 
The  Agricultural  Department  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine  offered  to  help  him  with  the 
plans  for  this  new  type  barn. 

Labor  and  material  for  their  new  house 
cost  the  Campbells  very  little.  Bricks  and 
plumbing  equipment  were  donated.  Two 
friends,  plumbers,  did  all  the  plumbing  work 
without  charge.  A  local  lumber  company  sold 
them  lumber  at  cost  and  did  the  planning  free. 
Two  regular  carpenters  worked  for  half  rate, 
and  neighbors  contributed  countless  hours  of 
labor  to  make  sure  that  the  Campbells  got 
into  their  new  home  before  the  cold  weather 
arrived. 

One  Sunday  a  shingling  bee  was  held  at 
Meadowview  Farm  and  shingles  flew  in  all 
directions  as  20  men  finished  the  roof  in  one 
day.  At  noon  the  women  folk  arrived  with 
beans,  hot  dogs,  and  home-made  pies  and 
cakes  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  hard 
working  men.  I  could  not  help  but  show  my 
surprise  and  amazement  at  what  I  saw  and 

( Continued  on  Page  752 ) 


The  farm  buildings,  as  they  now  stand,  built  with 
the  help  of  George  Campbell’s  neighbors. 


December  15,  1956 
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HARRIS’  NEW  MORETON  HYBRID 


HARRIS  SUDS 

FROM  MAINE  TO  TEXAS . 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  ENTHUSIASTIC  ABOUT  MORETON 
HYBRID.  HERE’S  WHY: 

•  PLANTS  HAVE  HYBRID  VIGOR. 

»  PRODUCES  TREMENDOUS  CROPS. 

•  RIPENS  EARLY  AND  BEARS  OVER  A  LONG  SEASON. 

•  FRUIT  LARGE,  UNIFORM,  SMOOTH  AND  ATTRACTIVE. 

•  SOLID,  MEATY  INTERIORS. 

•  FINE  COLOR  AND  TOP  QUALITY. 

ONCE  YOU’VE  TRIED  IT,  YOU  WILL  SEE  WHY  LEADING 
GROWERS  ARE  PLANTING  MORETON  HYBRID. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

6  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1957  CATALOG  umvtmdtj 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


.  FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
Ivirus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun- 
|  dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro- 
.  duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
'for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  •  RMlf  Homer  City.  Pa,  |  _ 


STRAWBERRIES 

25 SSNsr 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy . 
Write  today. 

W.  f.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Maryland 


edsGrow 


Send  postcard  or  letter 
_  — ,.ee  Seed  Catalog  rn  p  r 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  FREE 


341  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  varieties  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  72  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 

- - — — -  E  V  E  RG  REE  N  S  - - — - 

Growers  of  Quality  Seedlings  and  Transplants 
All  Kinds.  Free  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY, 

BOX  5,  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rock, 

with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Fr,» 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

- -  MORE  MONEY  FROM  FARMING? - 

Write  for  The  GROWMORE  MANUAL— A  GUIDE 
TO  BETTER  FARMING — No  obligation.  Also  ask 
about  the  GROWMORE  SALES  FRANCHISE,  if 
interested  in  Field  Seed  sales  work. 

„  GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 

33  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  NEW  YORK 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  .  3.50 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  3.50 
Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 


In  any  "World  of  Plants ” 
that  may  he  sick 

Fertility  Is  Not  the  Only  Fault 


INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME 


$75-up  weekly.  Dealers,  farmers,  agents — demonstrate 
nationally  known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nu¬ 
trients.  Results  Guaranteed.  Full-part  time.  Samples 
Free.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCH  ELLE  214,  I LLI NOIS 


PLANT  TREES  BY  MACHINE 

,000  PER  HOUR.  SAVE  YOUR  BACK.  BETTER 
SURVIVAL.  Write  —  ROOTSPREAD, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNA,  For  Details. 


SAVE  ON  CHAIN  SAJfiLS 


New  Lightweight— One  Man 


I  TIMBERHOG 

I  fautiSiH  CHAIN  SAWS 

I 
I 


30  DAY  GUARANTEE 

•  3  HP  Power  Products  Engine 

•  Steel  Gear  Transmission 

•  Automatic  Clutch 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Payable  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP.  677  CAMBRIDGE  ST.  WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


18" -$149.00  net 
22" -$152.00  net 

SAVE  35%  OFF  REGULAR  PRICE 


I 

I 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend*  s  Name . 

R,F,D. . Box  . Street,... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name 


Address 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Part  IV 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “the 
eye  of  the  master  fatteneth  his 
cattle.”  Gardeners  talk  about  people 
with  “green  thumbs.”  In  both  cases, 
references  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
some  people  are  better  observers 
than  others.  Powers  of  observation, 
sometimes  better  defined  as  “feel¬ 
ing”,  can  be  put  to  work  to  good 
effect  in  the  production  of  the  quality 
plants  and  animals  we  all  want  to 
grow. 

Experience,  whether  personal  or 
handed  down  from  past  generations, 
adds  greatly  to  one’s  capacity  to 
diagnose  the  ills  of  plants.  But  even 
the  most  experienced  grower  often 
goes  astray  when  some  new  factor 
enters  the  pitcure.  A  given  plant 
symptom  is  not  always  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Thus,  plant  leaves  may 
turn  yellow  because  the  soil  is  too 
acid  or  because  it  has  been  over¬ 
timed.  The  trouble  may  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  nitrogen  or  a  lack  of  iron.  It 
may  be  that  the  soil  is  too  wet  or 
that  excessive  amounts  of  some  type 
of  crude  low-nitrogen  organic  matter 
have  been  worked  into  it. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  farmers 
to  ascribe  too  much  of  the  poor  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  crops  to  soil  de¬ 
ficiency.  Although  this  often  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  many  times  it 
is  not.  In  fact,  market  gardeners, 
truck  farmers,  and  back-yard  grow¬ 
ers  are  generally  so  well  sold  on  lime 
and  fertilizers — or  on  manures  and 
composts — that  they  are  more  likely 
to  overdo  their  use  than  otherwise. 
For  example,  the  phosphate  content 
of  large  acreages  of  intensively 
farmed  land  in  the  Northeast  has 
been  built  up  to  double  its  original 
level. 

Some  years  ago,  a  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  in  southern  New 
Jersey  brought  a  group  of  farmers  to 
the  agricultural  experiment  station 
to  get  some  help  for  setting  up  their 
own  soil-testing  laboratory.  They 
were  not  satisfied  in  having  their 
soils  tested  miles  away  from  home 
by  some  man  whe  never  saw  their 
farms  or  the  crops  growing  on  them. 
By  joint  effort,  a  local  laboratory 
was  built  and  equipped,  and  a  compe¬ 
tent  young  chemist  was  put  in 
charge.  At  first,  the  primary  task  of 
the  chemist  was  to  teach  farmers 
how  to  choose  soil  samples,  dry  them 
out,  and  bring  them  to  the  laboratory 
in  clean  containers.  Next  he  had  to 
organize  his  work  so  that  results  of 
tests  were  quickly  available.  With 
nearly  100  farmers  on  his  list,  the 
chemist  was  soon  a  very  busy  man 
both  day  and  night,  and  Sunday  as 
well. 

They  followed  the  chemist’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  their  crops  usually 
looked  good.  But  sometimes  they  did 
not.  Something  was  missing,  and  the 
lack  was  not  overcome  until  the 
chemist  found  time  to  visit  farmers 
on  their  home  grounds.  When  he  did, 
he  soon  came  to  realize  that  what 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  nutrient 
deficiencies  was  often  due  to  some 
other  cause.  Sometimes  the  difficulty 
was  in  excessively  cold  or  hot 
weather,  to  deficiencies  or  excesses 
of  rainfall,  or  to  lack  of  sunshine. 
But  often  the  limiting  factor  was 
nematodes,  red  spiders,  leaf  hoppers, 
or  Invasions  of  some  other  living 
parasite  that  went  about  its  work 
unobserved.  Sometimes  the  cause 
was  seed-  or  soil-borne  diseases  that 
lay  in  wait  until  the  crop  was  well 
under  way  before  setting  to  work  to 
destroy  it. 

From  these  experiences  the  chem¬ 
ist  soon  leai’ned  that  what  was  need¬ 
ed  was  a  soil-test-servicing  program 
designed  to  get  at  all  the  problems 
involved.  It  was  important  that  the 
soil  tests  be  made,  he  knew,  but  it 


was  even  more  important  to  take 
the  tests  to  the  field  and  to  follow 
the  crops  through  the  season.  So  the 
soil  chemist,  with  the  assistance  of 
extension  specialists  in  entomology, 
plant  pathology,  and  other  fields  of 
plant  study,  soon  became  a  “man  of 
all  works.”  In  other  words,  he  be¬ 
came  a  plant  specialist  ready  to  diag¬ 
nose  all  the  ills  affecting  plants, 
whether  they  were  by  way  of  the 
soil,  the  seed,  or  the  air. 

Assuming  that  the  soil  is  well 
drained  and  managed,  and  that  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  are  brought  under 
control,  there  remains  the  possibility 
of  recognizing  most  of  the  plant  nu¬ 
trient  deficiencies  that  may  occur. 
Such  deficiencies  may  be  due  to  an 
actual  lack  of  the  element  in  ques¬ 
tion,  to  an  excess  of  some  other 
similar  element,  or  to  what  might  be 
called  imbalance.  The  important 
point  is  to  have  the  plant  liberally 
supplied  with  all  the  elements  re¬ 
quired  in  suitable  ratios  to  each 
other. 

Several  years  ago  a  New  Jersey 
sweet  potato  grower  noted  that  the 
leaves  of  his  plants  were  turning 
yellow.  Since  there  had  been  con¬ 
siderable  rain,  he  reasoned  that  some 
of  his  fertilizer  had  been  lost  in  the 
drainage  water.  So  he  applied  a 
5-10-10  fertilizer  as  a  side-dressing  at 
the  rate  of  about  500  pounds  to  the 
acre.  As  a  result,  the  leaves  became 
yellower  still.  Closer  inspection  re¬ 
vealed  that,  although  the  main  part 
of  the  leaf  was  bright  yellow,  the 
midribs  and  veins  were  dark  green. 
This  indicated  magnesium  deficiency, 
and  an  application  of  magnesium 
sulfate  quickly  overcame  the  trou¬ 
bles.  A  deficiency  of  any  one  element 
may  be  made  much  worse  by  apply¬ 
ing  more  of  some  other  element  of 
somewhat  similar  properties.  The 
applications  of  extra  fertilizer  high 
in  potassium  actually  increased  the 
need  of  already-deficient  magnesi¬ 
um. 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  the  symptoms  are  often 
quite  readily  diagnosed.  Yellowish 
foliage,  notably  on  grains  and  grass¬ 
es,  usually  indicates  a  lack  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Potassium  deficiency  is  revealed 
by  white  spots  around  the  edges  of 
alfalfa  leaflets,  by  puckered  potato 
leaves  with  curled-under  edges,  and 
by  corn  and  fruit  tree  leaves  fired 
along  the  edges.  If  phosphorus  is 
lacking,  plants  are  slow  to  stai’t  and 
they  have  poor  root  systems  and  a 
dwarfed  appearance;  the  stems  and 
petioles  and  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  tend  to  turn  purple. 

Firman  E.  Bear 


Our  Cover  Page 

“The  Nativity”,  pictured  on  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue,  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  engraving  by  Gustave 
Dore  (1832-1883). 

Dore  was  principally  known  for 
his  expert  draftsmanship.  His 
illustrations  were  used  for  Dante’s 
“Inferno”,  Cervantes’  “Don  Quixote” 
and  The  Bible.  He  was  particularly 
noted  for  his  pictures  of  groups,  a 
fact  that  is  very  evident  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  detail  in  “The  Nativity.”  This 
is  one  of  the  pictures  in  “Bible 
Gallery  Illustrated”,  published  by 
Dore  in  1880. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Move  Up  to  a  Modern,  Fast -Working 


JOHN  DEERE  LOADER 


Today’s  modern  John  Deere  Loaders  and  Spread¬ 
ers  are  built  for  today’s  busy  farmer.  They  are 
fast-working  for  today’s  bigger  work-load — they 
are  easy  to  use  in  keeping  with  today’s  standard 
of  doing  more  work  faster  and  easier.  And,  they 
are  ruggedly  built  for  dependable  operation  at 
low  cost. 

Hew  Loader  Mounts  in  5  Minutes ,  Consider 
'  the  John  Deere  No.  45  Loader— the  loader  that  goes 
on  or  off  any  John  Deere  Tricycle  Tractor  in  five  min¬ 
utes  or  less.  The  No.  45  gives  you  a  host  of  time¬ 
saving,  work-saving  advantages.  It  has  an  easy-filling 
bucket  with  tapered,  spring-steel  teeth.  It  has  the 
famous  John  Deere  double-cylinder  hydraulic  system 
that  raises  big,  full  loads  quickly— that  holds  securely 
at  any  height— that  lowers  in  seconds.  All  controls  are 


easily  reached  and  easily  operated.  And,  the  45  is 
priced  to  fit  your  pocketbook. 

70-,  95-,  and  120-Bushel  Spreaders .  John 

Deere  Spreaders— the  70-Bushel  Model  “L,”  the  95- 
Bushel  Model  “R,”  and  the  120-Bushel,  PTO-Driven 
Model  “N”— working  efficiently  at  6  mph,  cut  spread¬ 
ing  time  to  an  absolute  minimum.  And,  they’ll  hold 
up  longer  at  fast  spreading  speeds  because  they  are 
extra-tough  from  hitch  to  beaters.  High-grade  bear¬ 
ings  in  wheels  and  beaters  .  .  .  combination  wood  and 
steel  construction  .  .  .  armored-steel  side-flares,  and  a 
heavy  arch-pipe  for  protection  against  the  loader 
bucket  — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  you 
get  more  for  your  money  when  you  choose  a  John 
Deere  Spreader. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  complete  details 
on  John  Deere  Loaders  and  Spreaders. 


Investigate  the  liberal 
John  Deere  Credit  Plan 
—the  easy,  convenient 
means  of  paying  for  new 
equipment  while  it  earns 
profits  for  you, 


ASK  ABOUT  THE 

(f&t'JOMN  DKERK 

CREDIT  PLAN 


Power  Steering 
Takes  All  the  Hard  Work 
Out  of  Loading 

The  45  Loader  and  a  John  Deere  Power- 
Steering  Tractor  make  an  unbeatable  load¬ 
ing  team.  Power  steering,  plus  the  ease  of 
operating  the  No.  45  Loader,  takes  all  the, 
hard  work  out  of  manure-handling.  Let  your 
John  Deere  dealer  give  you  a  free  demon¬ 
stration  on  your  farm. 


r, 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE.  Moline,  Illinois,  Dept.R37 

Please  send  me  a  free  illustrated  folder  on 
the  manure-handling  equipment  I  have 
checked  below: 


NO.  45  QUIK-TATCH  LOADER . □ 

MODEL  "L"  70-BUSHEL  SPREADER  . □ 

MODEL  “R"  95-BUSHEL  SPREADER . □ 


MODEL  “N"  120-BUSHEL  PTO  SPREADER...  □ 

Name - - - - 

[~1  Stuc/ent 

R.R _ Box - 

Town - 

State - — 
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WEED 


TIRE 

CHAINS 


TRACTION 

when  you  need  it 
. .  .for  cars  or  trucks 


Chains  are  Best 
on  Snow  or  Ice 


•  Here’s  traction  you  can  trust  when 
you  need  it — to  stop  safely,  and  to 
keep  from  getting  stuck.  Just  look  at 
the  V-Bars  on  these  genuine  WEED 
CHAINS.  Slanted  left  and  right,  288 
or  more  steel  gripping  points  stop 
you  shorter,  straighter,  safer.  And 
Zip-On  Appliers  help  you  put  on 
chains  easier  and  faster — you  just 
drive  your  car  or  truck  into  the 
chains.  Get  your  WEED  V-BAR  TIRE 
CHAINS  and  Zip-On  Appliers  today 
—while  dealers’  stocks  are  complete. 


Use  Year-round  Tires 
When  Roads  are  Clear 


•  Carry  WEED  CHAINS  in  the  trunk 
and  enjoy  the  complete  comfort  of 
your  modern  car  and  its  year-round 
tires.  Then,  when  roads  are  icy  or 
snowy,  your  chains  give  you  traction 
you  can  trust.  When  the  need  is  past, 
take  them  off  till  next  time.  Drive 
economically,  comfortably,  safely — 
all  year  round ! 

•  •  • 

American  Chain  &  Cable 
Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  In  Canada:  Domin¬ 
ion  Chain  Company,  Ltd., 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


Our  U.  S.  Postal  Service 
This  Christmas  of  1956 


This  Christmas  of  1956  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  marked  by  a  volume 
of  mail  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
previous  year.  It  is  probable  that  this 
huge  volume  of  U.  S  Mail  will  exceed 
that  handled  by  all  the  other  postal 
systems  of  the  world,  combined. 

Do  you  realize  it  is  a  fact  beyond 
possible  contradiction  that  our  Post 
Office  Department  is  the  greatest 
public  service  organization  in  this 
whole  wide  world?  Its  personnel 
daily  directly  contacts  more  people 
and  continuously  serves  more 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
over  a  wider  area  than  do  all  the 
other  departments  and  divisions  of 
government — municipal,  town,  coun¬ 
ty,  state  and  federal — and  all  the 
corporate  utilities  and  services  com¬ 
bined. 

That  nearly  block  long  inscription 
high  on  the  facade  of  New  York’s 
General  Post  Office  facing  Eighth 
Avenue  reads:  “Neither  snow  nor 
rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night 
stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds.”  Herodotus,  oldest  Greek 
historian,  wrote  that  as  a  tribute  to 
the  mail  runners  of  his  day  —  24 
centuries  ago. 

We  are  told  that  in  3,000  B.  C.  the 
courier  service  of  King  Sargon  of 
Chaldea  had  mapped  and  was  travel¬ 
ing  a  definite  route  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Euphrates.  The  U.  S.  Mail 
moves  daily,  over  millions  of  miles 
of  routes.  Our  rural  carriers  alone 
cover  more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
miles  daily. 

It  is  said  that  Athens  had  official 
couriers  in  490  B.  C.  We  have  over 
120,000  city  and  village  carriers  and 
possibly  any  one  of  them  may  be 
delivering  more  messages  daily  than 
did  all  the  couriers  of  ancient  Athens. 

The  Romans  in  98  A.  D.  set  up  a 
system  of  horse  riders  and  chario¬ 
teers  operating  in  relays.  They  had 
good  roads  marked  by  stone  mile 
posts.  So  mail  routes  came  to  be 
known  as  “Post  Roads.” 

For  nearly  five  centuries,  starting 
about  1050  A.  D.,  the  mail  service  of 
most  of  Europe  was  a  private  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  House  of  Thurn  &  Taxis. 
It  was  evdiently  well  operated  and 
very  profitable.  But  it  was  also  very 
costly  and  used  only  by  royalty  and 
the  well-to-do. 

France  set  up  a  very  good  public 
postal  system  in  1653.  In  Paris 
hundreds  of  street  letter  boxes  were 
put  up  much  as  we  have  them  today 
except  that  they  were  of  wood  in¬ 
stead  of  metal.  Printed  wrappers 
showing  that  postage  had  been  paid 
were  sold  at  the  post  offices.  In  the 
City  of  Paris  itself  the  thousands  of 
private  messengers  were  so  firmly 
entrenched  that  it  was  a  century 


before  the  postal  system  could  get 
all  the  revenues. 

In  England,  Henry  VIII  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  set  up  a  postal 
system  in  the  early  1500’s  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  is  known  of  it  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  “privacy 
of  the  mails”  as  we  know  that  term. 
It  became  a  system  of  barter  and 
blackmail.  If  the  missive  might  lend 
itself  to  scandal  or  otherwise  be  of 
value  to  some  one  other  than  the 
addressee,  the  latter  had  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  it — if  he  wanted  to 
get  it.  But,  in  1635,  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  were  setting  up  a  good  public 
postal  system.  This  plan  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  civil  wars.  In  1680,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  well  established  and 
operating  within  the  means  of  and 
serving  the  general  public.  In  the 
1680’s,  England  originated  the  “post¬ 
mark”  as  you  see  it  today  on  all  first 
class  mail  showing  from  what  post- 
office  and  on  what  date  it  was  mailed. 
The  adhesive  stamp  as  we  know  it 
today  was  issued  by  Great  Britain  in 
1840,  adopted  by  Brazil  and  Switzer¬ 
land  and,  in  1847,  by  our  Post  Office 
Department. 

On  November  5,  1639  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  set  up  a  Post 
Office  in  Boston  where  local  and  ship 
mails  could  be  dispatched  and  re¬ 
ceived.  In  1657  Virginia  inaugurated 
a  postal  system  and  the  same  year 
the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York)  established  a  post  office  there. 
Later,  the  English  took  over  New 
Amsterdam  and  starting  fi'om  that 
post  office  on  January  22, 1673  one  lone 
horseman,  with  mail  in  his  saddle¬ 
bags,  blazed  the  way  to  the  Boston 
Post  Office  in  just  two  weeks.  That 
was  the  first  interchange  of  mail 
between  the  colonies  and  the  first 
post  route  in  this  country — the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Road. 

Andrew  Bradford  set  up  the  post 
office  at  Philadelphia  in  1728  and 
was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  1737.  Elliott  Benger  was  the 
Crown’s  first  deputy  as  postmaster 
general  and  in  1753  was  succeeded 
by  William  Hunter  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  who  acted  jointly  and  re¬ 
ceived,  together,  600  pounds  a  year 
for  their  salaries  and  expenses.  Later, 
Franklin  alone  took  over.  Post 
offices  were  established  from  Maine 
to  South  Carolina,  most  of  them  in 
taverns.  After  Franklin  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Crown  in  1774,  the 
Continental  Congress  named  him  as 
postmaster  general. 

The  New  York  Provisional  Con¬ 
gress  named  Elias  Nixon,  at  New 
York,  as  “Postmaster  for  the 
Province  of  New  York”  in  early 
1775  at  a  recompense  of  $18.33  a 
month.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eben- 
ezer  Hazzard  who  in  1782  wrote  the 
first  postal  law  code  book  and  was 


not  only  postmaster  at  New  York 
but  was  also  referred  to  as  “Post¬ 
master  for  the  United  Colonies.” 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  and 
on  writing  of  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  U.  S.  Mail  service 
through  the  years.  I  have  simply 
tried  here  to  briefly  outline  a  back¬ 
ground  not  usually  dealt  with. 

Even  today,  in  this  Christmas  Sea¬ 
son  of  1956,  one  can  look  back  to  the 
most  exciting  and  glamorous  period 
of  all  postal  service  history.  From 
the  1790’s  into  the  1830’s,  the  English 
had  some  1,500  passenger-mail  coach¬ 
es,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen 
before  or  since.  They  were  not  fast 
and  neither  did  they  carry  much 
mail  as  measured  by  1956  standards 
here  in  the  U.  S.  A.  But  even  today 
nothing  would  stir  the  Christmas 
spirit  more  than  would  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  those  colorful  mail 
coaches  of  Old  England. 

The  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department 
is  a  near  three  billion  dollar  business 
operating  as  a  public  service.  That  is 
the  one  and  only  reason  for  its  ex¬ 
istence  and  it  cannot  cut  off  non¬ 
profit  sections  as  private  industry 
does.  Congress  makes  the  laws  and 
votes  the  appropriations.  That  is  as 
it  has  been  and  should  continue  to 
be — and  will  be. 

My  salary  as  a  postmaster  is  fixed 
by  postal  regulations  and  nothing  I 
say  here  will  add  a  nickel  to  it.  We 
have  a  personnel  of  four,  plus  two 
substitutes,  here  in  this  small  post 
offiice  in  New  York’s  Finger  Lakes 
Region.  We  have  six  mails  a  day.  Is 
running  and  working  in  a  small 
post  office  a  drab,  dreary  life?  It  all 
depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

It  has  directly  required  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  many  thousands  and  a  great 
array  of  equipment  and  facilities  to 
bring  to  our  sorting  table  the  di¬ 
versity  of  mail  from  here  and  there 
and  everywhere  which  we  receive 
daily.  And  our  dispatching  table 
right  here  in  this  crossroads  village 
is  the  direct,  expeditious  avenue  to 
all  the  manpower,  all  the  facilities 
and  all  the  resources  of  this  tre- 
menduous  communications  system 
serving  168,000,000  Americans  and 
all  the  hundreds  of  millions  to  be 
reached  through  the  Postal  Union. 

More  than  half  a  million  men  and 
women  work  to  carry  on  this  service. 
This  force  is  probably  the  most  out¬ 
standing  civilian  group  in  all  the 
world  in  all  around  competency,  co¬ 
operation  and  devotion.  To  me,  the 
coordination  is  amazing  and  wonder- 
ous. 

That  is  “Our  United  States  Postal 
Service”  as  I  see  it. 

W.  Franklin  Moore 


[Ed.  —  Mr.  Moore  is  the  Post¬ 
master  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.  He  is  an 
old  friend  of  ours.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  us 
on  real  estate  assessments  and  taxa¬ 
tion  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.] 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Growers  Report 
Complete  Satisfaction  with  Their 

New  Hail  Control  Program 


I  was  interested  in  reading  David 
Knoll’s  comment  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  of  November  17  to  the  effect 
that  everyone  talks  about  the 
weather  but  no  one  does  anything 
about  it.  That’s  of  yesteryear.  For 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  are  over. 
Crops  have  been  gathered  in.  And 
here  in  the  Hudson  Valley  where  we 
have  had  hail  protection  during  the 
growing  season  crop,  damage  has 
been  almost  non-existent.  While  this 
may  have  been  mere  coincidence, 
those  farmers  who  shared  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  program  are  most  enthusias¬ 
tic.  They  feel  their  money  was  well 
spent  and  plans  are  already  under 


way  for  continuing  the  project. 

While  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
exactly  what  would  have  happened 
had  the  program  not  been  in  effect, 
we  do  know  that  some  20-odd  times 
storm  clouds  gathered  which  indi¬ 
cated  a  threat  of  hail.  These  clouds 
were  seeded  for  hail  prevention  and 
serious  damage  did  not  occur  in  any 
case.  At  least  three  times  slight 
breaks  did  occur  and  hail  fell  at  some 
point  in  the  1,400  square  miles  of 
protected  area.  On  two  of  these  oc¬ 
casions  no  damage  was  reported.  The 
one  exception  occurred  early  in  the 
season  when  possibly  the  protective 
program  was  not  yet  in  the  most 


effective  operation.  At  that  time  the 
area  over  which  hail  fell  was  small 
and  the  damage  was  slight. 

Enthusiasts  are  now  claiming  for 
the  program  much  more  than  the 
absence  of  hail.  The  season  was  re¬ 
markably  free  from  damage  by  light¬ 
ning,  high  winds,  or  violent  storms 
of  any  kind.  While  precipitation  was 
abundant,  there  was  no  sudden  del¬ 
uge  followed  by  flooded  streams  or 
erosion  in  our  fields  or  highways.  It 
is  claimed  that  cloud  seeding  slowed 
the  process  of  moisture  condensa¬ 
tion  and  that  the  water  which  might 
have  fallen  in  a  deluge  was  slowed 
to  a  gentle  rain  of  longer  duration. 

So  noticeable  was  the  absence  of 
violent  thunder  storms  that  one 
lady  who  has  no  direct  interest  in 
farming,  and  who  was  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  the  committee  in  charge, 
mailed  her  check  for  an  important 
sum.  She  said  that  she  is  very  un¬ 
happy  during  violent  thunder  storms 
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and  she  was  so  pleased  with  not 
having  them  during  this  past  sea¬ 
son  that  she  wished  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution. 

Water  damage  to  highways  and 
wind  damage  to  public  utility  lines 
has  been  a  minor  fraction  of  that 
occurring  during  an  average  season. 
To  what  extent  this  is  attributable 
to  the  control  program,  no  man  can 
say;  but  the  evidence  points  toward 
a  connection.  With  the  limited  ex¬ 
perience  of  only  one  season  exact 
conclusions  cannot  be  drawn.  But  or- 
chardists  adjacent  to  the  protected 
area  are  asking  to  be  included  next 
year  and  individuals  in  other  areas 
are  making  inquiry. 

Cost  of  protection  can  be  quoted 
only  by  those  who  are  prepared  to 


do  the  work,  but  it  would  appear 
that  an  estimate  of  $40  per  square 
mile  over  a  rather  compact  area  of 
about  1,500  square  miles  might  be 
somewhat  near — about  the  area  of 
two  of  our  smaller  counties  or  one 
large  one.  Protection  of  small  areas, 
such  as  individual  farms  or  even  en¬ 
tire  townships,  is  not  practical  at 
this  time. 

Proponents  of  the  hail  control  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  talking  too  loudly  or 
claiming  too  much.  They  admit  that 
the  absence  of  storm  damage  this 
season  past  might  have  been  a  mere 
coincidence.  But  they  are  again  ready 
to  back  the  project  with  their  money 
and  are  planning  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  for  ’57.  Frank  Lacy 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UNDER  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 

FLYING 


Contour  strip  cropping  and  diversion  terraces  hold  soil  and  water  on  the 
Herbert  Thompson  farm,  Prattsburg ,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Steuben  County  Soil 

Conservation  District. 

New  York's  Conservation  Record 

•  SCS  DISTRICT  COOPERATORS  —  36,658 

•  TOTAL  TREE  PLANTINGS  —  124,586  ACRES 

•  FARM  PONDS  —  7,400 

•  STRIP  CROPPING  (1955-56)  —  13,425  ACRES 

•  SOIL  SURVEYS  —  10,007,985  ACRES 

•  FARMING  ON  CONTOUR  (1955-56)  —  14,300  ACRES 


Farmers  in  New  York  State’s  43 
soil  conservation  districts  converted 
more  than  16,122  acres  of  cropland 
to  grass  and  trees  during  the  past 
year,  according  to  Irving  B.  Stafford, 
state  conservationist.  “This  is  a 
significant  measure  of  the  interest 
farmers  have  in  shifting  their  poorer 
acres  to  grass  and  trees — a  move 
that  will  be  given  tremendous  added 
stimulus  by  the  conservation  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank,”  Stafford  says.  The 
conservation  reserve  goal  in  the 
State  for  1957  is  450,000  acres.  SCS 
information  indicates  that  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  good  land  use  at  least 
1,186,914  acres  of  land  now  in  crops 
need  to  be  placed  in  permanent  grass 
cover.  Some  210,000  acres  of  present 
cropland  should  go  into  trees,  it  is 
said. 

In  making  land-use  shifts  called 
for  by  conservation  plans,  farmers 
in  soil  conservation  districts  in  fiscal 
year  1956  planted  trees  on  12,792 
acres.  Tree  planting  in  districts,  in 
cooperation  with  SCS  and  the  State 
Conservation  Department,  has  now 
reached  a  total  of  124,586  acres; 
about  46,075  acres  have  been  planted 
during  the  past  three  years.  Farmers 
in  districts  have  also  carried  out 
58,871  acres  of  pasture  planting  in 
the  last  three  years. 

It  is  reported  that  1955-56  was  a 
high  year  in  the  construction  of  farm 
ponds;  1,009  were  built,  bringing  the 
total  to  date  to  more  than  7,400  con¬ 
structed  with  SCS  help.  Contour 
farming  was  applied  on  some  14,300 
acres  and  strip  cropping  on  nearly 
13,425  acres  of  cropland.  Plantings 
and  other  practices  recommended  by 
SCS  and  the  State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  were  established  to  im¬ 
prove  wildlife  food  and  cover  on 
more  than  1,486  acres.  The  total  of 
such  work  in  districts  comes  now  to 
29,758  acres. 

These  and  many  other  interrelated 
December  15,  1956 


practices  are  carried  out  as  part  of 
SCS  assistance  to  individual  farm¬ 
ers  through  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts.  As  of  July  1,  1956,  in  N.  Y. 
State  there  were  36,658  district  co- 
operators  operating  5,035,555  acres 
of  farm  lands  in  the  43  soil  conser¬ 
vation  districts. 

Soil  surveys,  upon  which  conser¬ 
vation  plans  are  based,  have  been 
completed  on  10,007,985  acres.  This 
work,  done  by  SCS  in  cooperation 
with  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  is  being  stepped  up  this 
year  to  meet  growing  needs  for 
basic  soil  data  in  various  soil  and 
water  programs.  In  addition  to  as¬ 
sisting  farmers  in  soil  conservation 
districts,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  is  now  providing  both  technical 
and  financial  aid  to  local  organi¬ 
zations  in  an  increasing  number  of 
watershed  protection  and  flood-pre¬ 
vention  projects.  In  New  York  State, 
six  local  watershed  organizations 
have  applied  for  watershed  assis¬ 
tance;  planning  is  under  way  on  all 
of  these.  Four  pilot  watershed  pro¬ 
jects  and  one  flood  control  project 
are  being  given  assistance. 

SCS  continues  also  to  provide  tech 
nical  assistance  on  certain  perma 
nent-type  practices  for  which  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
Service  provides  cost-sharing  pay 
ments  to  farmers. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  1957 


WISHER  COSTS,  BUT  ALSO 

HIGHER  MARKET  PRICES 
ANP  •  • 

HIGHER  NET  INCOME 
WHICH  MAY  BE  UP 
£«f«TO  5io  ABOVE  1956 


with  you! 

More  and  more  confident  driving  starts  at  the 
sign  of  the  “FLYING  A”!  That’s  where  you  find  famous 
“FLYING  A”  ETHYL  and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil, 
today’s  top  power  pair.  That’s  where  you  find 

everything  fine  for  your  car,  truck  and  tractor. 
That’s  where  to  order  VEEDOL,  the  famous 

150-hour  Tractor  Oil  that  prolongs  tractor  life... 
“FLYING  A”  TIRES  with  their  greater  margin 

of  safety,  longer  wear.  So  look  for  the  big  new 
red-and-white  sign  that  says  “FLYING  A”  SERVICE. 


More  are  going  up  every  day! 


H&*£!jL0F 


“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
“FLYING  A”  TIRES 
VEEDOL  10-30  MOTOR  OIL 


Tideumter  Oil  [oirpriiv 

FORMERLY  TIDE.  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAK  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 


SOURCE:  C0NSCKSO9  OP  USPA 
ECONOMIST? 
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Jif  you’re  feeling  very  well 


or  if  you’re  feeling  queerly 


if  it’s  living  you  want  most 


Many  cancers  can  be  cured  if 
detected  in  time.  That’s  why 
it’s  important  for  you  to  have 
a  thorough  checkup,  including 
a  chest  x-ray  for  men  and 
a  pelvic  examination  for 
women,  each  and  every 
year  .  .  .-no  matter  how 
well  you  may  feel. 


Back  Home 

Part  II 

The  fifty-fifth  reunion  of  the  Class 
of  1900  at  Cornell  University  was 
over.  The  alumni  were  leaving  Ithaca 
by  motor,  plane  and  rail.  But  my 
wife  and  I  had  something  in  mind. 

I  approached  the  bright,  courteous 
young  man  who  had  been  operating 
the  elevator  in  our  quarters  in  Sage 
Hall.  “Do  you  know  some  young 
fellow  who  has  a  car  and  who 
would  motor  us  over  to  a  town 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  here?” 
I  inquired.  He  thought  a  minute. 
“I’d  like  to  myself”,  he  said,  “if  I 
can  get  off.”  “Can  you?”,  I  asked. 
“I’ll  see.”  In  five  minutes  he  re¬ 
turned,  beaming.  “It’s  O.K.,”  he  told 
us.  We  agreed  on  terms  and  at  one 
o’clock  he  was  at  Sage  with  his  car. 

Gordon — that  was  his  name,  Gor¬ 
don  Fenner — knew  part  of  the  way 
to  Angelica.  The  road  map  I  had  en¬ 
abled  me  to  direct  him  on  the  rest  of 
the  trip.  Ithaca  to  Horseheads,  to 
Corning,  to  Painted  Post,  to  Addison, 
to  Wellsville. 

We  came  to  Belmont,  to  Belvedere 
and,  dropping  down  a  hill,  we  were 
in  Angelica.  We  immediately  found 
a  tourist  house.  They  offered  us  a 
large  room  fronting  on  the  green, 
and  we  took  it. 

We  said  goodbye  to  Gordon  Fenner 
and  then  we  walked  down  the  village 
main  street.  Not  more  than  a  few 
.steps  below  the  park,  we  came  to  a 
restaurant;  nothing  pretentious  about 
it  but  it  looked  like  a  good  place. 

Now  we  had  intended  to  only  walk 
around  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  but  we  came  to  where  the 
“high  walk”  had  been,  and  we  saw  a 
new  bridge  before  us.  While  that 
should  not  have  been  unexpected,  it 
gave  me  forebodings.  Afraid  of  what 
we  might  find,  I  nevertheless  went 
on.  We  walked  to  the  bridge.  It 
crossed  the  creek  flowing  shallow 
over  flat  rocks.  The  old  millpond 
had  disappeared.  The  bridge  led  us 
into  what  had  been  Joncy. 

But  Joncy  Mills  had  been  almost 
completely  effaced.  There  was  no 
Dugway,  no  red  wooden  bridge,  no 
dam,  no  grist  mill,  no  iron  bridge  for 
the  road  from  the  “nine  great  hills 
of  Nunda”,  no  flatiron  in  front  of 
what  remained  of  the  Pa  Bickie 
house,  no  hill  in  the  road,  now 
graded,  below  it,  no  Brown  house,  no 
Lockhart  house,  no  paper  mill,  no 
sawmill.  It  could  be  seen  that  no 
successor  of  “Joncy”  Dye  drove  an 
old  Tom  along  the  Plank  Road  to  the 
railroad  siding.  The  Plank  Road  was 
now  a  dead  end  and  there  was  no 
railroad,  broad  or  narrow  gauge.  We 
hadn’t  seen  a  dog.  Where  were  the 
descendants  of  all  the  neighborhood 
dogs  I  had  played  with? 

On  the  way  back  to  the  park 


to  Angelica 

circle  in  Angelica,  we  saw  an  appar¬ 
ently  young  man  with  a  growth  of 
black  whiskers  almost  obscuring  his 
face.  A  little  farther  on,  we  saw  a 
group  of  young  men,  all  of  them  be- 
whiskered.  Arriving  at  the  Home 
Restaurant,  we  noticed  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  too,  had  a  goatee.  What  was 
all  this?  Country  indifference  or  the 
start  of  a  new  fashion?  Our  host  en¬ 
lightened  us.  The  men  were  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  pageant  which  would  be  a 
part  of  the  sesqui-centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  Angelica  beginning  in  a 
few  days. 

Having  found  a  good  room  and  a 
good  place  to  eat,  my  wife  and  I 
stayed  for  the  celebration.  And  what 
a  celebration  it  was  for  little  An¬ 
gelica — from  the  church  services  on 
Sunday  and  the  community  picnic  in 
the  Park  to  the  firemen’s  and  veter¬ 
ans’  day  on  Saturday.  During  the 
long  week,  there  were  contests  of 
every  variety — archery,  ’coon-dog  rac¬ 
ing,  woodcutting,  rolling-pin  throw¬ 
ing,  square  dancing,  and  catching  the 
greased  pig.  The  big  day  was  that  of 
the  parade  and  pageant.  My  wife  and 
I  were  two  of  about  five  thousand 
visitors  present  that  day  in  that 
town  of  around  a  thousand  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  pageant  at.  the  fair  grounds 
consisted  of  five  episodes  based  upon 
the  hisfory  of  Angelica.  The  first  was 
Widow  Smith’s  School  started  about 
1803.  Then,  the  first  Town  Board 
Meeting  in  1805  was  reenacted.  The 
third  number  represented  a  party  at 
the  home  of  Madame  Hubert  d’Autre- 
mont,  a  French  royalist  who  fled  the 
Revolution  and  finally  settled  in  An¬ 
gelica.  The  fourth  was  the  pantomine 
of  the  wedding  of  Marcus  Whitman 
to  Narcissa  Prentiss  of  Angelica.  The 
narrator  told  how  this  couple  went 
as  missionaries  to  Oregon  and  were 
massacred  there  by  the  Indians  they 
befriended.  Narcissa  Whitman  was 
the  first  white  woman  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Her  husband  rode 
on  horseback,  through  a  bitter  Win¬ 
ter,  to  put  before  the  President  the 
plea  to  save  the  Northwest  Territory 
for  the  Union.  The  last  episode  of 
the  pageant  was  a  Lawn  Fete,  de¬ 
picting  the  bazaars  frequently  held  in 
the  Park  around  1900  to  raise  funds 
for  the  town  library. 

The  great  beard  epidemic  reached 
its  crest  on  Friday  and  rewards  wei*e 
bestowed.  We  saw  Joe  Herdman  walk 
off  with  the  prize  for  the  best  beard 
of  all.  Obviously  pleased  with  the 
honor,  he  nevertheless  made  a  bee¬ 
line  for  the  barber  shop.  We  saw 
prizes  awarded  for  saddlebeards, 
goatees,  and  full  beards.  And  then  we 
watched  the  judging  for  the  prize 
offered  for  a  novelty  beard.  Robert 
Gordon  took  it.  He  must  have  been 
the  man  we  had  seen  on  the  first  day 


of  our  visit,  the  man  whose  face  was 
so  bushy  that  he  looked  like  a  black 
sheep  dog.  Now,  it  was  different.  He 
had  had  the  beard  cut  to  form  the 
figures  “1805”  on  one  side  of  his 
face  and  the  figures  “1955”  on  the 
other  cheek! 

Every  afternoon  that  week  tea  was 
served  to  visitors  in  the  town  library! 
There  my  wife  and  I  made  the  ac! 
quaintance  of  a  nice  couple,  the 
Carpenters.  We  met  them  again  on 
Main  Street  that  Saturday  morning. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  it 
came  out  they  had  formerly  lived 
in  Angelica  and  had  heard  about 
Joncy  Mills.  They  now  lived  in  Bel¬ 
mont. 

“Belmont!”  my  wife  exclaimed. 
“Why  the  surprise?”,  Mrs.  Carpenter 
asked.  “Oh,  nothing”,  my  wife  re¬ 
plied.  “She  means”,  I  interrupted, 
“if  you  will  pardon  the  directness! 
did  you  drive  over  and  are  you 
going  to  drive  back?” 

We  were  told  that  the  Carpenters 
planned  to  leave  in  their  car  at 
noon  and,  when  we  explained  how 
we  were  marooned  in  Angelica  and 
asked  if  they  would  give  us  a  lift  to 
Belmont,  where  we  could  catch  an 
Erie  train,  they  said  they  would  be 
happy  to  have  our  company. 

The  Carpenters  took  us  to  Belmont 
and  to  the  railroad  station  in  time 
for  us  to  arrange  to  have  the  New 
York  express  flagged.  We  found  our 
seats  and  as  I  handed  the  conductor 
our  tickets,  my  wife,  her  thoughts 
still  lingering  on  our  visit,  said  to 
him: 

“We’ve  just  come  from  the  sesqui- 
centennial  at  Angelica.” 

“Angelica?”  asked  the  conductor. 
“Where’s  Angelica?” 

Little  he  knew  how  Angelica,  in¬ 
deed,  was  everywhere  that  memory 
was.  Angelica?  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Gardiner  S.  Dresser 


The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should 
say,  is  to  be  conscious  of  none.  — 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship. 


’TWAS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 


Love  Thy 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


(Continued  from  Page  747) 

what  had  been  told  to  me. 

“Oh”,  George  remarked  at  the 
time,  “this  is  not  unusual  among  farm 
people.  It’s  only  natural  for  us  to 
pitch  in  and  help  a  neighbor  when¬ 
ever  he  needs  it.  My  neighbors  know 
I  will  be  there  whenever  they  need 
me.” 

A  year  went  by  before  I  had  an 
occasion  to  see  George  Campbell  and 
his  family  again.  It  was  a  beautiful 
autumn  day;  the  air  was  crisp,  and 
billowy  white  clouds  floated  across 
a  deep  blue  sky.  Cows  and  sheep 
were  grazing  peacefully  in  pastures 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  While  ad¬ 
miring  the  countryside,  I  almost 
drove  by  Meadowview  Farm.  Little 
wonder;  the  amazing  change  in  the 
place  could  have  fooled  me  anyway. 
“What  an  amazing  recovery!”,  I 
thought  to  myself  as  I  drove  in  the 
driveway. 


Neighbor ” 

Here  was  a  beautiful  nine-room 
ranch-style  house  where  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  farm  house  had  once  stood. 
Here  were  modern  barns  where 
ashes  had  been  on  my  last  trip.  A 
Shepherd  dog  came  bounding  out  to 
greet  me,  followed  by  George  with 
a  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

“Well,  George,  I  see  you  did  it.” 

“Yes,  Dick,  everything  is  going 
along  just  fine.  We  finished  the  house 
before  the  snow  started  flying  last 
Fall.  Then,  all  Winter  my  neighbors 
and  I  worked  on  the  pole  barn  and 
finished  it  last  Spring.  It’s  great.  I 
like  it  better  than  the  old  barn.” 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
added  14  Holstein  cows  to  his  herd 
and  was  milking  about  40  at  the 
present  time,  getting  about  1,400 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  His  new  milking 
parlor  accommodates  four  cows  at 
a  time. 

During  the  Summer  George  bought 


an  adjoining  farm  which  added  108 
acres  of  pasture  and  woodlot  to  his 
present  278  acres.  He  refinanced  the 
whole  setup  through  the  Farmers’ 
Home  Administration,  which,  he 
said,  took  some  of  the  financial  pres¬ 
sure  off,  giving  him  a  much  longer 
term  to  repay  his  loans.  This  past 
Summer  he  raised,  and  filled  his  silos 
with,  Sudan  grass  which  he  thinks 
makes  great  feed. 

“You’ve  done  a  remarkable  job”, 
I  said,  after  looking  around  and 
listening  to  his  account  of  things  as 
they  happened. 

“Land,  barns  and  cattle  can  al¬ 
ways  be  replaced”,  he  philosophized, 
“but  a  man’s  family  and  friends  can 
never  be.  I  am  grateful  to  them  for 
their  faith  and  hard  work.  A  lot 
worse  things  can  happen  to  a  man 
than  losing  his  farm.” 

From  ashes,  new  and  better  farms 
arise.  “Love  Thy  Neighbor”  is  still 
the  greatest  insurance  plan  in  the 
world. 
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’57  CHEVROLET! 

SWEET, SMOOTH  AND  SASSY! 


Chevy  goes  'em  all  one  better  for  '57  with  a  daring  new 
departure  in  design  (looks  longer  and  lower ,  and  it  is!),  exclusive 
new  Triple -Turbine  Turboglide  automatic  drive,  a  new 
V8  and  a  bumper  crop  of  new  ideas  including  fuel  injection! 


Chevy's  new  beauty  wins  going  away!  Body  by  Fisher,  of  course. 


Chevy’s  new  and  Chevy  shows  it — from  its  daring 
new  grille  and  stylish,  lower  bonnet  to  the  saucy 
new  slant  of  its  High-Fashion  rear  fenders.  It’s 
longer,  too,  and  looks  it. 

And  new  style  is  just  the  start.  There  are  new 
V8  power  options  ranging  up  to  245*  h.p.  Then, 
you’ve  a  choice  of  two  automatic  drives  as  extra¬ 
cost  options.  There’s  an  even  finer  Powerglide, 
and  new  Turboglide  with  Triple-Turbine  take-off. 

Go  see  the  new  car  that  goes  ’em  all  one  better. 
Your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  got  it!  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


1USA 

'57  CHEVROLET 


*A  special  270-h.p.  engine  also  available  at 
extra  cost.  Also  revolutionary  Ramjet  fuel 
injection  engines  with  up  to  283  h.p.  in 
Corvette  and  passenger  car  models. 
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Christmas  Is  for  Everyone 

CHRISTMAS  is  for  children.  Who  can  doubt 
it  when  he  sees  eager  childish  faces 
pressed  against  the  windows  of  the  stores  in 
the  great  city  or  the  crossroad  town?  Or  as  he 
watches  little  children  nervously  edging  for¬ 
ward  to  greet  Santa  Claus? 

This  is  the  season  of  dreams.  If  the  price 
tag  upon  the  object  is  too  great,  a  child  can 
still  dream  because  the  price  of  a  dream  is 
only  sufficient  imagination.  What  if  it  is  but 
the  heart  of  a  man  that  beats  beneath  the  red 
cloak?  Is  it  not  the  heart  of  a  man  who  has 
been  caught  up  in  a  world  of  childlike  faith? 
Because  of  the  contagion  of  that  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  watching  elders,  the  impossible  be¬ 
comes  possible. 

Christmas  is  for  adults  also.  It  comes  this 
year  to  a  world  in  turmoil  and  upheaval.  We 
have  been  shocked  almost  beyond  proper 
speech  by  the  realization  that  man  is  scarcely 
removed  from  that  barbarous  savagery  in 
which  thousands  are  mowed  down  as  so  much 
grain.  What  hope  is  there  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  when  men  violate  all  sense 
of  decency  and  humanity?  Peace  is,  indeed,  a 
long  way  off. 

Still  a  man  must  hope.  He  is  truly  poverty 
stricken  who  has  lost  his  power  to  hope, 
though  there  are  times  when  his  faith  grows 
thin.  Then  Christmas  comes  with  light  to  re¬ 
awaken  those  powers.  Out  of  the  darkness  of 
his  fears,  he  becomes  aware  of  a  song  that 
will  not  be  silenced:  “Glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 
est”,  and  “on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.”  Peace  on  earth  seems  to  follow  glory 
to  God.  Man  knows  that  this  is  as  it  must  be, 
because  peace  in  a  man’s  own  soul  or  among 
the  world  of  men,  flows  out  of  a  right  relation-  - 
ship  to  his  Creator.  Given  this  promise,  peace 
is  inevitable.  Indeed,  it  could  be  now,  since 
God  has  done  His  part,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  depends  upon  the  heart  of  man,  and 
man’s  heart  must  come  to  know  a  childlike 
faith. 


Five  Years  Is  a  Long  Time 

SIX  full  months  have  now  gone  by  since  the 
Federal  Order  milk  hearing,  still  in  pro¬ 
gress,  began.  The  initial  purpose  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  twofold:  to  establish  a  separate  order 
for  Northern  New  Jersey  and  to  revise  the 
inequitable  provisions  of  the  New  York  Order. 
The  notice  that  set  this  hearing  in  motion 
was  issued  last  February;  it,  in  turn,  was  the 
outcome  of  exhaustive  preliminary  hearings 
that  were  finally  called,  after  a  year’s  delay, 
as  a  result  of  the  Case  Committee  Report,  re¬ 
leased  in  January  1954.  And,  to  go  back  one 
further  step,  the  Case  Committee  had  been  set 
up  by  the  U.  S.  and  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  New  Jersey  problem  that  had  become 
deadlocked  after  a  fruitless  hearing  in  the 
Summer  of  1952. 

As  if  final  agreement  on  Jersey  milk  pric¬ 
ing  were  not  a  sufficiently  troublesome  issue, 
the  red  herring  of  upstate  milk  price  regula¬ 


tion  was  deliberately  drawn  across  the  hear¬ 
ing’s  path  this  past  Summer. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  hearing  to  date 
has  been :  ( a )  a  lawyers’  field  day;  ( b )  extra¬ 
ordinary  expense  both  to  taxpayers  for  the 
hearings  and  to  dairy  farmers  for  their 
lawyers,  experts  and  officials;  (c)  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  pages  of  complicated  testi¬ 
mony  and  analyses;  (d)  no  decision  on  upstate 
New  York  pricing;  (e)  no  end  in  sight  to  the 
hearing  on  a  North  Jersey  milk  order;  and 
( f )  dairy  farmers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
still  on  the  short  end  of  the  price  stick,  and 
the  dealers  still  very  much  on  the  long  end. 

These  past  six  months  of  endless  bickering 
and  the  consequent  bleak  outlook  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  in  spite  of  all  the  promises 
and  local  “pep”  meetings,  do  not  set  well  with 
most  dairymen.  They  have  had  five  years  of 
declining  prices  and  rising  costs,  and  govern¬ 
ment  price-fixing  appears  to  be  unable  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  readily  to  producers’  reasonable 
requirements. 

It  is  therefore  little  wonder  that  the  rumb¬ 
lings  at  the  grass  roots  have  become  a  little 
louder.  More  and  more  dairymen  are  now  in¬ 
clined  to  rely  less  and  less  on  these  five-year- 
old  promises.  More  and  more  they  begin  to 
suspect  the  sincerity  or  the  effectiveness,  or 
both,  of  the  leaders  of  their  own  organizations. 
The  dominance  of  the  dealers  troubles  them. 
They  know  that  delay  means  continued  good 
times  for  dealers  and  continued  bad  times  for 
farmers,  and  they  can  readily  see  that  pricing 
is  a  job  not  for  government  or  the  dealers,  but 
for  the  producers  themselves. 

What,  then,  is  there  left  for  the  dairy  farmer? 
Either  he  must  activate  his  own  organization 
to  do  a  better  job  for  him  and  his  fellow  dairy¬ 
men  at  the  producer  level,  or  he  must  join 
with  others  in  a  new  organization.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  pressure  of  the  grass  roots 
movement,  still  in  its  infancy,  has  already 
aided  in  holding  up  and,  in  some  cases,  in¬ 
creasing  milk  prices  within  the  past  six 
months.  That  so  much  could  have  been  done 
with  so  little  by  so  few  is  truly  a  miracle 
that  cannot  be  discounted.  The  possibilities  of 
greater  grass  roots  success,  after  five  years  of 
bumbling  and  fumbling  by  the  leaders  and  the 
experts,  are  indeed  limitless. 


What  a  Milk  Dealer  Thinks 
Milk  Dealers  Should  Do 

IT  is  not  often  that  milk  dealers  speak  forth¬ 
rightly  unless  it  is  behind  closed  doors. 
That  is  why  C.  Raymond  Brock  of  the  Brock- 
Hall  Dairy  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  seems  to  be 
cast  out  of  a  different  mold  than  most  of  his 
fellow  milkmen. 

Mr.  Brock  is  president  of  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  a  dealer  trade  group.  Last  year 
he  went  on  record  urging  new  methods  of 
milk  distribution  to  reduce  processing  costs 
and  development  of  new  fluid  milk  products. 
At  this  year’s  annual  meeting  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  held  last  month,  he  predicted  that  the 
country’s  milk  supply  and  milk  demand  can 
be  brought  into  balance  by  1965  if  per 
capita  consumption  is  sustained  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  rises.  He  said  that  milk  dealers  are 
aware  that  they  can  do  more  to  improve  their 
profit  situation  by  increasing  their  volume 
than  by  increasing  their  profit  per  unit. 

If  milk  dealers  are  so  “aware”,  as  Mr.  Brock 
claims,  then  they  should  give  farmers  some 
tangible  proof  of  their  efforts.  If,  by  chance, 
they  are  not  aware,  Mr.  Brock’s  leadership  may 
soon  fill  the  void.  At  any  rate,  on  behalf  of 
dairy  farmers,  The  Rural  New  Yorker  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  man  Brock  is  entitled  to  a  nod 
of  approval  and  encouragement  from  the  milk 
stool  end  of  the  business. 


Battle  Against  a  Fly 

THE  invasion  of  Florida  last  Spring  by  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  was  dreadful  news. 
Farmers  and  growers  in  the  South  knew  the 
insect  could  be  a  powerful  threat  to  their 
whole  region’s  horticulture,  and  their  alarm 
incited  sympathy  and  concern  over  the  entire 
nation.  Here  was  a  fruit-  and  crop-rotting  pest 
multiplying  so  rapidly  that  it  could  wipe  out 
a  plant  industry. 


Fortunately,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  moved  in  quickly  and  with  such  sure 
steps  that  now,  only  eight  months  later,  event¬ 
ual  conquest  of  the  Medfly  can  be  talked 
about.  To  be  sure,  USDA  is  not  yet  relaxing 
its  efforts,  but  it  is  able  to  foresee  complete 
eradication  of  the  destructive  pest,  possibly 
within  the  next  six  months.  Vigilance  and 
work  will  meantime  go  on  without  let-up. 

“Old  methods”  and  “new  weapons”  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  reasons  it  has  so  far  been 
possible  to  make  progress  against  the  Medfly. 
Surveys,  quarantines  and  actual  treatments  are 
included  in  the  methods;  and  traps,  lures, 
fumigants  and  insecticides  are  mentioned  as 
weapons.  The  chief  instrument  of  actually 
killing  Medflies  was  the  bait  spray.  Malathion 
was  mixed  in  water  with  a  protein  tasty  to 
flies,  and  the  mixture  was  sprayed  from  air¬ 
planes.  The  malathion,  harmless  to  man  and 
large  animals  at  the  concentrations  used, 
killed  the  flies  both  by  contact  and  by  acting 
as  a  stomach  poison. 

Although  the  USDA  counterattack  against 
the  Medfly  is  not  finally  assured  of  victory,  the 
battles  won  so  far  would  seem  to  lead  toward 
it.  A  region  can  be  relieved  of  anxiety,  and 
its  fruit  can  proceed  to  develop  untroubled  by 
another  serious,  if  not  overwhelming,  insect. 
Fore-sighted — in  fact,  far-sighted — research  on 
insecticides,  lures,  traps  and  fumigants  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  USDA’s  ability  to  cope  with 
the  pest.  Indeed,  the  Medfly  experience  teaches 
a  valuable  lesson  along  with  producing  grati¬ 
fying  results:  many  and  practical  are  the 
benefits  of  imaginative  and  progressive  re¬ 
search. 


No  Action  On  Milk  License 

The  advantages  of  cooperative  trade  between 
consumers  and  producers  are  obvious  to  every¬ 
one.  David  Knoll  of  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y., 
writer  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  First-Prize 
Letter,  cites  instances  of  such  cooperative  action 
in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Evidently  he 
has  not  heard  of  similar  efforts  in  this  country, 
particularly  that  of  the  Consumer-Farmer  Milk 
Cooperative,  Inc. 

Mr.  Knoll’s  conclusions  that  the  mere  existence 
of  such  a  cooperative  arrangement  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  to  producers  is  well  borne  out  by 
our  own  experience  in  the  handling  of  milk  for 
the  past  18  years.  We  can  add  that  the  existence 
of  our  cooperative  has  also  had  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
duce  prices  to  consumers  as  well. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  handling  of  the  most 
important  food  product — milk,  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  some  important  obstacles 
to  hurdle,  at  least  here  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  The  monopolistic  influence  of  dealers  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  its  own  economic  power;  it  has 
become  entrenched  in  law  as  well.  I  refer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Sections  258-c  and  -j  of  New  York’s 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  cooperative  has  benefitted  con¬ 
sumers  and  farmers  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
dollars  during  the  18  years  of  its  operation,  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  acting  under  this  law,  has  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  limit  and  restrict  our  oper¬ 
ations.  At  this  moment  there  is  an  application 
pending  before  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  permit  the  cooperative  to  extend  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  consumers  who  wish  to  have  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  their  homes,  and  also  to  serve  whole¬ 
sale  customers  in  counties  outside  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  These  proceedings  have  been  pend¬ 
ing  for  over  a  year  and  costly  hearings  have  been 
held,  but  up  to  this  writing  the  desired  per¬ 
mission  required  by  the  law  has  not  been  forth¬ 
coming. 

I  present  these  facts  merely  to  prove  how  the 
interests  of  producer  and  consumer  are  identical 
when  they  both  face  the  Milk  Trust. 

Meyer  Parodneck,  Pres. 

Consumer-Farmer  Milk  Cooperative,  Inc. 


Brevities 

“And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and 
saying,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.”  —  St.  Luke 
2:13-14. 

The  39th  annual  Union  Agricultural  Meeting 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  will  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Janu¬ 
ary  8-10. 

Any  person  interested  in  employing  Hungarian 
refugees  on  farms  should  contact  his  own  church 
or  the  International  Rescue  Committee,  62  West 
45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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By  HAYDN  S.  PEARSON 


GtfAUAM 

Hunter 


was  different  in  the  1910-15 
era.  Today  the  stores  are  ‘filled 
with  a  vast  display  of  items; 
the  streets  are  garishly  deco- 
ated;  loud  speakers  blare  out 
the  carols  in  monotonous  repe¬ 
tition  until  one’s  ears  are  tired. 

In  the  less-hurried,  less-commercialized  and 
more  flavorful  period  of  long  ago,  we  children 
on  Glenrose  Farm  began  making  our  presents 
for  each  other,  for  Father,  Mother,  for  aunts 
and  uncles  and  cousins  a  long  time  ahead.  I 
can  still  remember  how  we  hid  our  presents 
in  out-of-the-way  places  so  they  would  be  a 
real  surprise  on  Christmas  morning. 

There  wasn’t  much  money  on  Glenrose 
Farm  in  1910.  We  came  to  the  120-acre  farm 
with  its  neglected,  run-down  800  Baldwin  tree 
orchard  in  April  of  1908,  when  I  was  seven. 


But  we  had  cows  and  horses,  chickens  and 
pigs.  We  had  a  big  garden  and  Mother  canned 
and  preserved  from  Spring  until  Fall.  We 
raised  most  of  our  meats  and  our  own  fruits. 

Christmas  was  the  highlight  of  the  year. 
Father  and  Mother  made  presents  for  us. 
Father’s  were  a  surprise  but,  as  Mother  used 
to  say,  “How  can  I  knit  special  mittens,  wrist- 
ers  and  scarves  for  you  without  your  know¬ 
ing  it?”  Father  would  say,  “Rosie,  don’t  worry. 
It  is  fun  to  watch  those  red  and  blue  mittens 
come  along.  Besides,  I  need  a  new  pair  of 
wristers  and  I  can’t  think  of  anything  else 
I  would  like  better.” 

But  every  Christmas  morning,  Mother  had 
one  real  surprise  for  Father.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  student  and  it  showed  in  his  sermons. 
Father  was  a  combination  minister-farmer  and 
lie  preached  for  many  years  in  the  big,  beautiful 
white  church  beside  the  common  in  Hancock. 
Sometime  during  the  year  Father  would  ex¬ 
press  a  wish  for  a  book  and  Mother  would 
make  a  mental  note.  From  pennies,  nickels  and 
dimes,  she  saved  enough  to  get  the  book. 

During  the  fortnight  before  Christmas,  ten¬ 
sion  mounted.  We  finished  our  presents.  Father 
would  suggest  that  I  not  come  into  the  farm 
shop  during  the  afternoons  when  I  returned 
from  school.  The  three  sisters,  all  younger 
than  I,  thank  goodness,  scampered  around  and 
held  whispered,  mysterious  conferences. 
Mother  made  the  plum  puddings  and  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  Christmas  cookies,  most  of 
which  I  sampled.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
pantry  plus  three  sisters  who'  are  self- 
appointed  wardens  of  cookie  jars  to  develop 
traits  of  ambition  and  initiative  in  a  10-year- 
old  boy. 

After  noon  dinner,  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  Mother  said,  “Frank,  if  you  and 
Haydn  will  get  the  tree  and  set  it  up,  we  will 
start  the  trimming  before  supper.”  Somehow, 
is  I  look  back  over  almost  half  a  century, 
that  ritual  of  getting  the  tree  was  one  of  the 
deeply  meaningful  parts  of  Christmas  long 
igo.  With  hand  axe,  and  Laddie  the  collie,  a 
man  and  his  son  went  up  the  road  through  the 
orchard  and  into  the  woodland  above. 

It  was  peaceful  among  the  spruces,  ever¬ 
greens  and  hemlocks.  Gray  day  or  bright,  there 
is  always  heartlift  among  friendly  trees.  Some 
2?ears  the  snow  had  come  and  the  Temple  Hills 


across  Contoocook  Valley 
sparkled  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  sunshine.  Some  years 
Earth  was  gray  and 
brown,  waiting  patiently 
for  its  covering. 

We  searched  for  just 
the  right  tree  —  a  seven- 
foot  spruce  with  a  strong 
spike  at  the  top  to  hold 
the  gleaming  White  Star 
which  represented  Him 
who  had  come  to  Earth 
long  years  ago  to  point 
the  only  true  way  to 
peace  and  goodwill  among 
all  men.  In  today’s  world 
of  tension,  greed  and 
ruthless  dictatorship,  with 
many  nations  in  bondage, 
it  may  seem  that  the 
lustre  of  the  Star  is  dimmed,  but  basically  the 
Star  is  as  bright  as  ever.  It  is  only  men  whose 
hearts  have  tarnished. 

As  we  hunted  for  the  tree  we  wanted, 
Father  told  me  how  a  great  belt  of  evergreens 
once  circled  the  globe;  he  explained  that  per¬ 
haps  the  evergreens  were  the  link  between  the 
spore  processes  of  ancient  eras  and  our  mod¬ 
ern  flowering  world  with  its  hard-cased  seeds. 
He  explained  why  it  was  not  harmful  to  cut  a 
small  tree  if  it  meant  the  other  trees  would 
grow  better.  “Some  day”,  Father  would  say, 
“we  shall  think  of  our  woodlands  as  crop 
areas  and  take  as  good  care  of  them  as  the 
nations  of  Europe  take  care  of  theirs.” 

Finally  we  would  find  just  the  right  tree, 
and  with  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  boy  carry¬ 
ing  the  axe,  we  went  home  to  the  woodshed 
and  set  the  tree  in  the  sturdy  wooden  box  that 
Father  had  built  for  the  purpose.  Then  the 
tree  was  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  living 
room. 


The  Christmas  tree  decorations  were  kept 
from  year  to  year  in  the  shoe  boxes  on  the 
top  shelf  of  the  front  hall  closet.  There  were 
long  strings  of  silver  tinsel,  fragile,  shining 
red  metal  balls,  big  green  and  red  paper  balls 
that  folded  up  like  an  accordian.  Sisters  strung 
red  cranberries  and  popcorn,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  branches,  we  tied  a  polished 
apple.  Then  at  the  end,  Father  stood  on  a 
kitchen  chair  and  fastened  the  White  Star 
to  the  top  spike. 

One  of  the  exciting  aspects  of  the  evening 
was  to  unpack  the  big  boxes'  that  came  from 
relatives,  and  we  could  imagine  that  our 
cousins  in  northern  towns  of  New  Hampshire 
were  doing  the  same  thing  in  their  homes. 

It  was  part  of  the  ritual  at  Glenrose  Farm 
that  we  put  out  our  presents  first,  and  then 
we  opened  the  boxes  that  had  travelled  miles 
to  a  southern  New  Hampshire  town.  Father 
opened  the  boxes  and  youngest  sister,  Nona, 
took  each  wrapped  gift  from  Father.  We  could 
not,  of  course,  open  the  packages;  neither 
could  we  handle  them. 

Father  would  say  with  a  smile  as  he  held 
up  a  box  or  paper-wrapped  gift:  “This  is  for 
Mildred”,  or  “This  is  for  Haydn.”  While 


Sister  Nona  took  the  packages  to  the  tree, 
we  would  look  and  guess,  but  that  was  all 
we  could  do  until  Christmas  morning.  It  gave 
us  all  a  good  feeling  to  think  that  many  miles 
away  our  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles  were 
opening  the  packages  we  had  sent  to  them. 

As  I  look  back,  perhaps  the  most  meaning¬ 
ful  time  was  after  supper.  When  supper  was 
over  and  the  kitchen  reddied  up,  we  brought 
our  presents  to  the  tree.  Small  presents  went 
on  the  branches  and  large  packages  on  the 
floor.  We  tried  to  guess  what  was  coming  our 
way,  but  part  of  the  fun  was  to  fashion  pack¬ 
ages  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  judge  what  was 
in  them. 

Then  at  last,  when  all  was  ready  for 
Christmas  morning,  Father  would  take  his  old, 
worn,  beloved  Bible  and  read  again  the  story 
of  the  Wise  Men.  Surely  there  is  something 
in  the  verities  of  life  that  gives  meaning  and 
purpose  to  this  experience  we  travel  through 
time.  In  those  long  ago  days,  I  thrilled  to  the 
words  of  the  Book,  as  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  do  today.  “And  lo,  the  star,  which 
they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till 
it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child 
was.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary, 
his  Mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him.” 

After  the  reading,  Father  talked  to  us  a 
few  minutes  about  the  meaning  of  Christmas, 
and  how  some  day  peace  and  goodwill  would 
be  the  guiding  motive  of  mankind.  All  the 
world  seemed  safe  and  secure  to  a  boy  in 
those  days  of  long  ago.  Father  said  life  was 
basically  simple,  but  that  simple  things  were 
often  the  most  complex.  I  did  not  understand 
in  those  days,  but  most  of  us  realize  it  today. 

When  I  took  my  hand  lamp  and  climbed 
the  stairs  to  my  room  under  the  eaves,  I 
wondered  then,  as  I  do  today,  why  men  can¬ 
not  live  by  the  Golden  Rule.  Some  day  it  will 
come.  For  as  surely  as  there  are  good  men 
and  women  in  this  world,  so  long  will  the 
White  Star  gleam  at  Christmas  time.  And  as 
long  as  the  White  Star  gleams,  we  know  that 
somehow,  sometime,  peace  and  goodwill  will 
be  the  guiding  beacon. 


^December  15,  1956 
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STOP  LIFTING 

heavy  milk  pails 


Meets  all  3A  regulations 


ZERO  SUPER  STRAINER 

"Just  like  sucking  milk 
through  a  straw 


•  Completely  eliminates  milk 
pouring  into  tank 

•  Completely  eliminates  milk 
pail  lifting 

•  Strains  the  milk  as  it 
goes  into  the  tank 

•  Works  faster  than  several 

gravity  fed  strainers 

•  Lessens  the  chance  for  outside 
and  human  contamination 


rr 


•  Fits  any  milk  pail 

•  The  rapid  cooling  under 
refrigerated  vacuum  causes  milk 
to  give  off  animal  heat  and 
odors  through  agitation  while 
being  cooled 

•  By  meter  test,  at  least  10% 
saving  in  electricity,  when  using 
Super  Strainer  on  Zero 
Vacuum  Tank 


You  should  buy  a  ZERO  TANK  for 
your  future  is  in  vacuum  milking 


Use  it  as  a  Pour-In 


Super  Strainer 


Direct  Cow-To-Tank  Milking 


ONLY  with  a  vacuum  tank  can 
you  milk  all  these  ways 

1.  You  can  start  your  vacuum  milking 
system  by  using  your  Zero  Bulk  Tank 
as  a  POUR-IN. 

2.  Then  when  you  get  tired  of  lifting 
and  pouring  milk,  take  the  next  step 
to  easier  milking  with  a  ZERO  SUPER 
STRAINER  —  "Just  like  sucking  milk 
through  a  straw." 

3.  The  final  step  in  your  vacuum  milking 
system  is  DIRECT  COW-TO-TANK 
MILKING  UNDER  VACUUM,  the  most 
advanced  milking  method  known 
today. 


Distributed  by  KENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  KENT,  CONN. 
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612-L  DUNCAN*  AVENUE, 


T-2Q 


WASHINGTON,  MISSOURI 
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Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Home  Method  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  on  Any  Reducible  Rupture, 

Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully  used 
by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  find  out  and 
you  may  bless  the  day  you  sent  for  it. 
Hundreds  have  already  reported  satisfactory 
results  following*  this  free  offer.  Send  right 
away  —  NOW  —  before  you  put  down  this 
paper. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS,  INC. 

BOX  707  P,  WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfection  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1957  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
'methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland? 

Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Caneeila* 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAH.WAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.r  RAHWAY.  N.  i. 


LIVESTOCK  &  DAIRY 


To  Fatten  a  Bull  Calf 

Would  you  please  advise  me  of  a 
method  of  fattening  a  bull  calf  for 
beef?  c.  h.  d. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  probably  want  to  fatten  the 
bull  calf  for  meat  for  home  use.  If 
you  were  to  do  it  commercially,  you 
might  go  about  it  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently.  Frequently,  commercial  beef 
animals  are  wintered  only  on  rough- 
age  so  that  they  can  be  made  to 
take  advantage  of  cheaper  gains  on 
pasture  the  following  Summer. 

If  you  have  a  cow  onto  which  the 
bull  calf  can  be  put  to  nurse  a  couple 
of  times  a  day,  it  will  be  good.  But 
this  is  expensive,  and  you  may  in¬ 
stead  put  the  animal  on  a  milk  sub¬ 
stitute  along  with  a  dry  calf  starter 
until  he  is  eight  weeks  old,  at  which 
time  he  can  go  entirely  on  grain  and 
roughage.  The  calf  will  have  to  be 
castrated  before  he  is  two  months 
old.  You  can  use  a  knife  for  this,  or 
you  might  like  to  try  the  emascu- 
latome  or  elastrators.  You  also  ought 
to  dehorn  the  calf.  After  the  calf  is 
off  milk  entirely,  it  should  get  this 
kind  of  ration  until  it  is  six  months: 
25  pounds  yellow  corn  meal,  37.5 
pounds  ground  oats,  12.5  pounds 
wheat  bran,  12.5  pounds  linseed  or 
soybean  meal,  12.5  pounds  fish  or 
blood  meal,  one  pound  steamed  bone 
meal,  one  pound  limestone,  and  one 
pound  of  salt.  Of  course,  you  could 
use  a  commercial  stock  ration  in¬ 
stead  of  this,  and  you  might  well  use 
a  commercial  concentrate  mixture 
with  homegrown  grains.  The  calf 
ought  to  get  up  to  about  four  pounds 
a  day  of  this  mix  by  the  time  it  is 
six  months.  Be  sure  to  provide  good 
legume  hay  and  a  little  silage,  too. 

After  six  months  of  age,  you  could 
change  the  calf  to  corn  silage  along 
with  two  or  three  pounds  of  ground 
corn,  oats  and/or  barley  a  day,  plus 
a  pound  of  soybean  meal.  Be  sure  to 
continue  the  good  legume  hay.  Try 
to  give  the  animal  at  least  a  pound  of 
alfalfa  hay  a  day  for  each  100 
pounds  it  weighs.  Thereafter  you  can 
feed  the  same,  providing  pasture  as 
a  substitute  for  the  hay  where  possi¬ 
ble.  When  the  calf  weighs  500 
pounds,  put  it  on  10  pounds  or  more 
of  corn  silage,  alfalfa  hay,  about 
10  pounds  of  ground  corn  and  1.5 
pounds  of  soybean  meal  a  day.  If  you 
think  the  ration  is  making  the  ani¬ 
mal  too  fat  for  its  scale — or  the  scale 
you  want — cut  back  on  the  silage  and 
the  corn  until  about  two  months  be¬ 
fore  you  are  ready  to  slaughter.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  produce  a  good 
800-pound  steer  in  15  months. 


the  age  consideration,  it  may  have 
added  to  the  trouble.  Horse  feed  is 
primarily  to  provide  energy  burned 
off  in  work.  A  growing  or  fitting  ra¬ 
tion  for  any  growing  animals  re¬ 
quires  quite  a  lot  of  protein  for 
building  new  tissue.  If  the  Holstein 
were  getting  good  alfalfa  hay  or 
grass  silage  during  the  period  of  its 
growth,  the  protein  deficiency  of  the 
grain  would  not  be  quite  such  a 
serious  matter,  the  alfalfa  providing 
perhaps  enough  of  it.  This  is  unusual, 
however.  A  calf  can  usually  not  eat 
enough  hay  to  provide  all  the  pro¬ 
tein  it  needs. 


Starting  Calves  on  Home- 
Grown  Grains 

I  have  several  Guernsey  heifers 
three  to  four  months  old  that  I 
would  like  to  take  away  from  milk. 
I  have  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  What 
should  I  feed  in  addition  for  best 
results?  They  will  get  all  the  alfalfa 
hay  they  can  eat.  j.  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

Here  is  a  suggested  calf  starter  to 
use  for  the  three-month-old  calves — 
off  milk — until  they  are  about  six 
months:  ground  yellow  corn  34 
pounds;  ground  oats  35  pounds;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  20  pounds  (or  one  of 
the  other  oil-seed  meals);  dried  skim- 
milk  10  pounds;  salt  one  pound. 

When  the  calves  are  six  months, 
you  can  put  them  on  such  a  14-per¬ 
cent-protein  ration  as  the  following, 
so  long  as  they  have  good  alfalfa  hay, 
silage  or  legume  pasture:  ground 
corn  50  pounds;  ground  oats  25 
pounds;  wheat  bran  10  pounds;  soy¬ 
bean  or  cottonseed  meal  12  pounds; 
salt  one  pound.  For  either  of  these 
you  might  find  it  simpler  to  buy  a 
commercial  protein  supplement  to 
mix  with  your  own  grains.  They  usu¬ 
ally  contain  additional  minerals  and 
vitamins  and  are  appropriate  for  the 
formulation  of  well-balanced  rations. 


Beef  Calf's  Meat  Is  Stringy 

Recently  we  killed  a  Holstein  calf 
that  was  seven  months  old.  She  was 
in  good  shape  and  dressed  over  200 
pounds,  having  been  fed  on  some 
dairy  but  mostly  horse  feed.  But  her 
meat  is  stringy  and  very  tough.  Can 
you  tell  what  could  be  wrong? 

Pennsylvania  r.  c.  k. 

Regardless  of  feed,  the  animal  at 
seven  months  of  age  would  be  nor¬ 
mally  between  calf  and  a  yearling  and 
would  not  have  either  true  veal  or 
true  beef  meat  characteristics.  You 
should  kill  the  animal  before  it  is 
three  months  old  or  carry  it  on  to  an 
age  of  some  10  months  or  more.  A 
year  .would  be  better.  Some  well- 
bred  baby  beeves  are  being  slaugh¬ 
tered  at  the  age  of  seven  to  nine 
months  after  exceptionally  good  feed¬ 
ing.  They  are  called  super  or  ultra 
baby  beeves.  Even  so,  though  their 
meat  is  much  favored  by  some 
people,  it  is  still  not  true  beef.  The 
meat  is  not  really  red  and  it  may 
have  that  stringy  property  which  you 
find  so  objectionable. 

A  horse  feed  is  likely  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  protein  for  growing  dairy 
animals.  Although  this  would  not 
affect  the  carcass  so  much  as  would 


What  Is  a  Meat-Type  Hog? 

Because  most  American  swine 
associations  are  promoting  develop¬ 
ment  of  so-called  “meat-type”  hogs, 
it  is  important  that  a  definition  be 
given  for  them.  Accordingly,  the. 
animal  husbandry  department  of  In¬ 
diana’s  Purdue  University  recently 
declared  them  to  be  hogs  which  con¬ 
sistently  reproduce  themselves  in 
litters  of  eight  or  more  pigs.  At  mar¬ 
ket  weight  of  200-225  pounds,  the 
definition  continues,  they  have  a 
minimum  of  carcass  fat  but  adequate 
muscling  to  provide  choice,  readily 
acceptable  cuts  of  pork.  They  will  at¬ 
tain  these  two  goals  in  from  five  to 
six  months  of  age  while  on  full  feed 
of  a  common  ration  consisting  large¬ 
ly  of  corn.  Such  meat-type  hogs,  it 
is  held,  will  be  economical  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  raise;  and  they  should  com¬ 
mand  high  market  prices.  They  will 
be  economical  for  the  packer  to  pro¬ 
cess,  too,  because  of  more  favorable 
ratio  of  fat  to  lean. 
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“Mothers’  coming  to  spend  the  holi¬ 
days  with  us  —  Thanksgiving,  Christ¬ 
mas,  New  Years,  Easter,  Fourth  of 
July.  .  .” 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


College  Cattle  Courses 

AT.  STORKS,  JAN.  14-24 

Cattlemen  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  short  courses  in  cattle 
breeding  and  artificial  insemination 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  in 
January.  The  breeding  course  Jan. 
14-18  will  provide  dairymen  with  in¬ 
formation  on  inheritance,  selection, 
systems  of  breeding,  physiology  of 
reproduction,  maintenance  of  maxi¬ 
mum  reproductive  efficiency  and  dis¬ 
ease  control.  The  course  is  open  to 
anyone  over  18  years  of  age.  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  restrict  enrollment,  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  herd  owners, 
farm  managers  and  herdsmen  or 
their  families. 


press,  it  was  understood  that,  if  no 
satisfactory  decision  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  when  the  milk  hearing 
reconvened  on  December  10,  the 
withholding  plan  would  become  effec¬ 
tive  December  15. 

It  has  been  further  reported  that 
polls  taken  among  the  local  groups 
of  Tri-State  and  Dairy  Farmer’s  of 
America  reflected  an  almost  unani¬ 
mous  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  price 
increase  or,  in  the  alternative,  a 
withholding  of  milk.  Many  hundreds 
of  dairymen  who  are  members  of 
other  organizations  have  also  ex¬ 
pressed  sympathy  with  and  support 
of  the  plan  of  Tri-State  and  Dairy 
Farmers  of  America. 


The  insemination  course  Jan.  21- 
24  is  designed  for  farmers  and  others 
who  wish  to  use  artificial  service  in 
their  own  herds.  The  course  will 
cover  insemination  techniques,  draw¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  semen,  frozen 
semen,  sanitation,  and  physiology. 
Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  10  per¬ 
sons  who  have  completed  the  cattle 
breeding  course  or  its  equivalent. 

Classes  and  laboratories  will  be 
held  days  and  evenings.  No  tuition 
fees  will  be  charged.  Room  and 
meals  will  be  available  at  nominal 
cost.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  A.  I.  Mann,  Ratcliffe  Hicks  School 
of  Agriculture,  Storrs,  Conn. 


AT  CORNELL,  JAN.  2125 

Beef  cattle  health,  performance 
testing,  workshop  on  producer  prob¬ 
lems,  what’s  new  in  feeding,  and  fit¬ 
ting  and  showing  are  some  of  the 
topics  that  will  be  featured  in  the 
sixth  annual  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short 
Course  at  Cornell  University  the 
week  of  January  21.  The  first  two 
days  will  be  devoted  to  the  general 
theme  of  the  course,  beef  cattle 
health.  Subjects  should  prove  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  to  experienced 
cattlemen,  those  new  in  the  beef 
business  and  to  anyone  just  think¬ 
ing  of  starting.  Charles  E.  Bell,  Jr., 
chief  of  the  animal  industry  branch 
in  Federal  Extension  is  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  along  with  veterinarians,  beef 
breed  fieldmen,  farmers-breeders, 
and  College  of  Agriculture  person¬ 
nel.  Both  purebred  and  commercial 
production  will  be  considered.  Ladies 
will  be  welcome. 

Enrollment  for  the  course  must  be 
made  by  January  15.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  is  obtainable  from  county 
agricultural  agents  or  from  M.  D. 
Lacy,  Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


"Price  Increase  or  Milk 
Withheld":  D.  F.  A.  and 
Tri  State 

Plans  continue  to  be  made  by 
Dairy  Farmers  of  America  and  Tri- 
State  Master  Dairy  Farmer’s  Guild 
to  withhold  milk  from  market  unless 
their  demands  for  a  two-cent  per 
quart  increase  in  the  Class  I  price 
were  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  As  we  go  to 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  November 
30,  1956,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agirculture  and 
Markets: 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  was  moderate;  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Beef-type 
cows — Commercial  $11-13.90;  Utility 
$9.60-10.70.  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter — Good  $16-19;  Commercial 
$13-15.50;  Utility  $11-1^.90;  Cutters 
$10.  Slaughter  cows — Good  $11.50- 
12.40;  Commercial  $10-11.40;  Utility 
$9.00-10;  Cutters  $8.00-9.00;  Heavy 
Canners  $7.00-8.00;  Light  Canners 
$6.50  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls  — 
Good  $15.40-16.40;  Commercial  $14- 
14.80;  Utility  $12-13.75;  Cutters 
$10.50. 

The  calf  market  was  stronger  for 
veals  and  steady  for  bobs.  Demand 
was  fairly  active;  supplies  increased. 
Prices  per  head:  Prime  veals  $70- 
75;  Choice  $58-70;  Good  $46-56; 
Commercial  $32-45;  Culls  and  Grass- 
ers  $20-30;  Bobs  (over  100  lbs.) 
$16-26;  Bobs  (80-100  lbs.)  $11-15; 
Bobs  (60-80  lbs.)  $7.00-11;  Bobs 
(under  60  lbs.)  $7.00  down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand 
was  moderate;  supplies  increased. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice  weights 
$14.50-15.50;  Heavy  weights  $12-13; 
Medium  and  Light  sows  $9.00-11; 
Heavy  sows  $10-13;  Heavy  boars 
$3.00-5.00.  Small  pigs  $3.00-8.50  each. 


Conn.  Dairymen  Ask  for 
Freeze  on  $6.48  Fluid 
Price 

Because  of  constantly  increasing 
costs,  dairy  farmers  have  urged 
Connecticut  Milk  Administrator  D. 
O.  Hammerberg  to  continue  the  $6.48 
fluid  milk  price  after  January  1.  Last 
July  this  price  was  raised  from  $6.04 
to  the  present  $6.48,  with  provision 
made  that  after  January  1,  1957,  the 
price  would  revert  to  $6.04. 

Witnesses  at  a  recent  hearing  in 
Hartford  included  George  B.  Farnam 
of  Wallingford,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Wholesale  Pi’oducers 
Council,  and  Adrian  R.  Wadsworth 
of  Farmington,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Assn. 
Both  asked  that  the  $6.48  Class  I 
price  be  continued  after  January  1. 


N.  Y.  State  Ayrshire  Patriarch  with  Some  of  His  Get 


Armour  Perfection  (L),  a  22-year-old  Aijrshire  bull,  is  still  in  service  as 
senior  sire  at  Foster  Fields  Farm  in  Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  he  stands 
with  four  of  his  daughters  who  together  have  produced  more  than  500,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  22,000  pounds  of  butterfat. 


SWINE 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHiRES 


Proven  by  facts  and  figures.  Yes, 
more  hog  growers  are  using  Hamp- 
shires  to  get  that  extra  pig  per  litter; 
more  pounds  of  red  meat  per  head 
and  higher  dollar  value  of  carcass. 
Rapid  growth,  economy  of  gain, 
...  ,  .  .  rustling  ability  and  highly  muscled 

carcasses  make  Hampshircs  the  answer  to  efficient,  profitable,  quality 
pork  production.  You  can  now  buy  Hamp¬ 
shire  strains  Certified  as  superior  product¬ 
ive  meat  type. 


•-'Better  Mothers 
ts  Cheaper  Gains 
y'MORE  Meat 


Write  for  literature,  lo¬ 
cation  of  sales  and 
addresses  of  nearby 
breeders. 

Send  $1.00  for  1  yr.  sub  to  breed  magazine, 
erdsn 


FREE! 


Hampshire  Herdsman. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1130  MAIN  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  l 


MEAT  HOGS 

By  Mail  Order! 

The  profitable  kind. 
Let  our  expert  Field- 
men  select  your  seed 
stock,  at  your  price 
...  a  free  service 
...  tatisf action 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  details. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  and  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 


We  have  young  service  boars,  open  gilts,  bred  gilts 
and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  Many  of  these  Berk- 
shires  are  out  of  Prestegemere  1021st.  the  Sire  of 
many  champions,  and  some  out  of  Creation’s  Miss 
Jane,  the  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  in  1955. 

Many  of  the  Yorkshires  are  Sired  by  RSH  Lone 
Pine  Cockade  32J  our  N.  Y.  State  1955  and  North 
Carolina  1956  Grand  Champion  Boar.  We  also  have 
fine  offerings  from  our  Imported  Scottish  hogs. 

VISIT,  WRITE  or  CALL  US  COLLECT  AT  — 
FAirview  5-4295 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 
BOX  266  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
All  Ages  —  30  lbs.  to  275  lbs.  A|so  Bred  Hilts, 
Baby  Pigs.  Large  Herd,  All  Pure  Breds. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Phone:  8481 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  NO.  ONE  REGISTERED  AND 

UNREGISTERED  SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS. 
BRENHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  125,  R.  D.  3,  APOLLO,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES:  GILTS  and  BOARS 
by  Certified  Meat  bred  son  of  King  Edward. 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ■ESSS!' ‘Ena*™ 


SPORTSMEN:  World’s  Largest  Kennel  Offers  500 
Pointers,  Setters,  Straight  Cooners,  Combination 
Hounds,  Rabbit  and  Squirrel  Dogs,  Beagles,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds.  Trial.  Prices  reasonable.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 


-  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARDS  - 

PUPS  •  STOCK  •  FAMOUS  SWISS  BLOODLINE 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone  424-M 


BEAGLES  —  COLLIES  —  FOX  TERRIERS 
WOODLAND  FARMS,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Hereford  Steer 
Heifer  Hereford  Calves 

UNBRED  YEARLING  HEiFERS 
COWS  to  freshen  in  April.  Write  for 
prices  and  ask  about  our  free  delivery. 
Our  herds  are  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free. 
ZENDA  FARMS 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Telephone  218 


—  FIRST  PENNA.  FARM  SHOW  — 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  SALE 

10  BULLS  •  50  LOTS  •  40  HEIFERS 

HORNED  and  POLLED 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1957 

4:00  P.  M. 

SMALL  ARENA  —  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOQK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Dom.  Breeding 


“FARMLANDS" 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

SHEEP 


Registered  Corriedale 

—  BRED  YEARLING  EWES  — 

LARGE,  GOOD  BODIED,  HEAVY  SHEARING 
YEARLINGS.  Flock  averaged  13  pounds  fleece  in 
1956.  THIS  year’s  lamb  crop  averaged  160%. 
Special  consideration  given  to  4-H  Boys  and  Girls 
who  wish  to  start  a  flock. 

ALSO  FIVE  GOOD  EWE  LAMBS 
FRED  H.  ZAUTNER 

ROUTE  II,  BREWERTON,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Cicero  2316 


Corriedales 

CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  out  produce  any  other  breed 
in  existence  today.  For  free  information  write  — 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 
ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary, 

108-V  PARKHILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


.  —  PRIZE-WINNING  MONTADALE  RAM  — 

A  FEW  FINE  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 
cD.-M1.^MSn,BenSeen  By  Appointment. 

GRAZING  FIELDS,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 
Phone:  Buzzards  Bay  3036  evenings. 


-  TWO  REGISTERED 

Aged  4  and  2  Years.  Will 
RAMPASTURES,  R.  D. 


CHEVIOT  RAMS  - 

Sell  Cheap.  Make  Offer. 
I,  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heed 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00. 
$1.00  extra  for  registration  papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


50  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  MUST  BE  SOLD 
Or  Moved.  Come  in  Person.  HEINTZE,  232-15 
Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton,  L.  I.  N.Y.  LA-5-3958 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskiil.  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY— BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds,  Breedingand  Care,  Markets,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  25  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES... 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  sto*k  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  will  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area.  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
JANUARY  5th 

GOES  TO  PRESS 
DECEMBER  21st 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
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Holiday  Conserve 

Use  1  lb.  dried  prunes;  1  cup  dried 
apricots;  5  cups  water;  1  orange,  un¬ 
peeled;  1  cup  canned  crushed  pine¬ 
apple;  5  cups  granulated  sugar. 

Rinse  prunes  and  apricots;  place 
in  medium  saucepan;  add  water. 
Cover  and  cook  over  low  heat  15 
minutes;  cool.  Pit,  then  quarter, 
prunes.  Quarter  orange;  then  slice 
thin.  Combine  prunes,  apricots,  and 
their  liquid  with  orange,  pineapple, 
and  sugar.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  occasionally,  20  minutes,  or 
until  thickened.  Pack  into  hot  steri¬ 
lized  pint  pars  or  jelly  glasses;  seal. 
Makes  3 ¥2  pints. 

Wrap  in  clear  cellophane  so  con¬ 
serve  colors  show;  tie  bow,  rosette 
style,  on  top  of  jar  with  holiday 
ribbon.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


The  Four  Seasons 
For  Lovely  Panels 

2414:  Here  is  a  lovely  answer  to 
many  requests  for  wall  panels  to 
embroider  and  frame:  “The  Four 
Seasons”  to  work  in  simple  stitches 
and  rich  coloring.  Beautiful  gift  at 
any  season! 

Hot-iron  transfer  included  for  4 
designs,  each  5  by  6  inches;  stitch 
illustrations,  color  chart. 

For  2414  send  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  You’ll  also  want  a  copy 
of  the  1956  edition  of  our  complete 
needlework  ALBUM,  25  cents. 


Westinghouse  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Home  Doorway  Lighted  for  Yuletide  Greeting 


THE 

FOUR 

SEASONS 


2414 


ICTURtS 

TO 

EMBROIDER 


Lights  Across  the  World 

It  happened  we  were  far  from  home,  that  certain  Christmas  Eve, 

Far  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon  where  tropic  stars  could  weave 
No  semblance  of  the  fabric  of  a  true  December  night, 

Nor  create  the  glad  illusion  of  a  Christmas  snowy  white. 

For  even  when  the  palm  trees  waved  beside  the  Indian  Sea, 

They  seemed  but  sad  allusion  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee: 

With  heat,  and  dark  brown  faces,  wailing  music  —  though  we  tried  — 
We  could  not  feel  the  presence  of  a  joyous  Christmastide. 

We  swallowed  then  our  loneliness,  determined  still  to  lift 
The  sense  of  heavy  strangeness  in  opening  a  gift; 

When  what  should  lie  within  the  box,  the  first  we  chanced  to  see, 

But,  straight  from  home  across  the  world,  a  miniature  Christmas  tree  - 

Yes,  true  enough,  more  than  enough,  to  cast  the  magic  spell: 

A  tree  with  angel,  brilliant  balls,  and  golden  ringing  bell, 

Complete  with  waxen  candles,  taper  too,  to  make  them  bright  — 

And  suddenly  that  tropic  Eve  blazed  forth  with  Christmas  light! 
Pennsylvania  —  Persis  Smith 


I  Remember  Christmas 


My  earliest  memories  of  Christmas 
go  back  to  our  little  Missouri  farm 
that  visitors  seldom  found,  but  that 
Santa  Claus  never  missed.  I  remem¬ 
ber  with  what  joyous  excitement  we 
children  hailed  the  Christmas  tree 
that  Papa  brought  in  from  our  woods 
— not  the  conventional  fir  tree,  but 
a  leafless  little  tree  that  Papa  called 
a  sapling. 

But  soon  those  bare  branches 
would  be  carefully  wrapped  with 
bright  scraps  of  tissue  paper  we  had 
been  hoarding  for  months.  And  no 
Christmas  tree  was  complete  without 
strands  and  strands  of  snowy  pop¬ 
corn.  For  days  the  strands  had  been 
growing  longer  and  longer  while  our 
fingers  got  sorer  and  sorer.  But  what 
were  a  few  pricked  fingers  com¬ 
pared  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree  when 
it  was  finished,  highlighted  with 
rosy  apples  rubbed  to  a  high  gloss 
against  the  rough  rag  carpet  of  our 
sitting  room? 

Sometime  during  the  night,  “Old 
Santa”  made  his  stealthy  visit  when 
the  tree  became  even  more  entranc¬ 
ing  with  gay  netting  bags  of  bright 
hard  candy,  nuts,  raisins,  or  maybe 
a  wonderful  golden  orange.  Presents 
were  mainly  of  the  practical  variety 
— muslin  handkerchiefs,  crocheted 
hoods,  home-knitted  mittens,  and  in¬ 
variably  a  present  that  came  close 
to  taking  the  joy  out  of  Christmas 
and  destroying  our  faith  in  the  good 
Old  Saint.  Only  the  memory  of  Aunt 
Sally’s  flying  knitting  needles  shifted 
the  blame  for  those  scratchy  woolen 
stockings  from  the  shoulders  of 
Santa.  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
present  of  the  frivolous  variety — a 
brightly  colored  storybook,  or  a 
beautiful  big  marble  that  was  far  too 
lovely  for  anything  but  display  on 
the  “center  table.” 

Our  holiday  came  to  a  glorious 
finish  on  Christmas  Day  when  we 
were  bundled  into  a  hay-filled  sled 
under  mountains  of  quilts  and  blank¬ 
ets  to  make  the  trek  to  Grandfather’s. 
Here  we  joined  a  host  of  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins  who  were  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  big  roaring  fireplace 
and  shouting  “Christmas  gift”  to 
each  newcomer.  The  climax  of  the 
day  came  when  we  sat  down  to 
Grandmother’s  loaded  table  to  gorge 
ourselves  almost  beyond  endurance. 

Years  passed  with  but  little  change 
in  our  Christmas.  Our  tree  was  the 
same  sort  of  little  sapling,  tissue 
paper-wrapped  and  popcorn-trimmed. 
Only  the  presents  had  become  more 
sophisticated.  Store-bought  stockings 
of  the  sturdy  cotton  ribbed  kind  had 
replaced  those  terrible  home-knitted 
ones  and,  strangely  enough,  none  of 
us  had  succumbed  to  pneumonia  in 
spite  of  Aunt  Sally’s  dire  prediction. 

Each  year  as  I  see  Christmas  trees 
growing  lovelier  and  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  literally  lifted  out  of 
fairyland,  I  wonder  if  they  are  really 
more  beautiful  than  the  homely  little 
sapling  once  seemed  to  me  with  its 
gay  tissue  wrappings  and  snowy  pop¬ 
corn  strands.  Lula  Walker 


rhose  “hundreds”  of  sandwiches 
the  church  or  club  party  stay 
sher  if  you  cover  them  with  a 
ist  length  of  paper  toweling.  Its 
et  strength”  keeps  towels  in  shape, 
1  the  bread  moist. 


White  Without  Snow 

When  a  creek  is  close  by,  the 
overnight  mist  falls  in  frozen  white¬ 
ness,  on  these  cold  nights,  making 
the  early  morning  landscape  a  snowy 
scene  without  a  single  flake.  Every 
blade  of  grass  is  a  separate  sword 
with  frosted  silver  finish;  the  dry 


brown  Queen  Anne’s  lace  renews  its 
summer  white;  each  stem  and  twig 
gleams  with  silver-plated  design; 
the  red  of  barberries  barely  shows 
under  the  hoar  frost  coating.  A  sight 
beautiful  enough  in  sunlight,  but  in 
full  moonlight  it  is  something  for 
poets  to  describe.  Meanwhile  we  just 
hold  our  breath. 


Old-Fashioned  Taffy 

Use  2  cups  pure  New  Orleans 
molasses;  1  tablespoon  vinegar;  1 
cup  sugar;  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  heavy 
kettle  and  cook  until  mixture  forms 
a  very  firm  ball  when  tested  in  cold 
water  —  260  degrees  F.  Turn  into 
buttered  pan  or  dish  and  when  cool 
enough  to  handle  pull  with  buttered 
fingers  until  light-colored.  Cut  in 
pieces  with  scissors.  A  few  drops  of 
vanilla,  lemon  or  mint  flavoring  may 
be  added  while  pulling  if  desired. 

d.  e.  s. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Westinghouse  Corp.,  New  York 


Light  up  your  Christmas  cards  with  a  tree  all  their  own!  This  ingenious 
backdrop  easily  made  at  home  serves  to  pin  cards  to  as  they  come.  Hung 
against  a  tree-shaped  piece  of  green  cardboard  (or  kindergarten  heavy 
paper)  the  trimmed  tree  is  simply  wire,  bent  to  shape,  wrapped  with  tinsel 
and  strung  with  Christmas  tree  lights.  The  whole  merry  result  is  then  set 
up  near  a  convenient  electric  plug. 


Versatile  and  Smart 


8427.  Beloved  blouse'  and  skirt  pair  that  goes 
everyplace  with  charm.  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20.  Size  12,  blouse,  1 3A  yards,  35-inch; 
skirt,  3%  yds.  25 


cents. 


8  4  4  4.  Prettiest 
afternoon  frock 
you’ll  see — so  flat¬ 
tering  to  a  woman. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48.  Size 
36,  short  sleeve, 
5%  yds.,  35-inch. 
25  cents. 


8367.  Tailored  to  a  T  ' 
and  so  becoming!  1 
Button  front  classic, 
scallop  detail.  Sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40, 
42.  Size  14,  5  yds., 
35-in.  25  cents. 


8438.  Stunning  style 
for  shorter,  fuller  fig¬ 
ure.  Note  slim  lines, 
lovely  detail.  Sizes 
12V2,  14V2,  16  V2,  18  y2, 
20  y2,  22  y2,  24  y2,  26  y2. 
Size  14 y2,  4  yds.,  35- 
in.  25  cents. 


WITH  THE  NEW 

11 1!  PATT-O-RAMA 


8370.  Adorable  little 
togs  for  small  fry, 
such  fun  to  sew  and 
see!  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5  years.  Size  2,  dress, 
2  yds.,  35-inch;  slip, 
%  yard;  romper  1 
yard.  25  cents. 


Send  another  25 
cents  today  for 
your  copy  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  ’56  issue  of 
our  pattern  book.  Basic  FASHION.  Gift  pattern 
printed  inside  the  book. 


Please  print  right  on  your  order  your  name, 
full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  desired. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


yrs. 


175th  ANNIVERSARY 

September  7,  1781  —  The  founding  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society, 
the  first  agricultural  society  in  America. 


100th  ANNIVERSARY 

December  28,  1856  —  The  birth  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  as  President,  signed  "Agri¬ 
culture's  Charter  of  Financial  Independence." 

// 

40th  ANNIVERSARY 

July  17,  1916  —  The  signing  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  which  established  the  Fed¬ 
eral1  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  chartered  to 
serve  farmers  in  the  Northeast. 


for  Northeastern Farming 


Each  of  these  milestones  marked  significant  advances  toward 
financial  security  for  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast.  With  a  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  credit  for  every  farm  and  home  need  a  reality, 
the  farmer  of  the  Northeast  has  become  more  progressive,  more 
enterprising,  and  more  productive.  When  you  next  need  money 
for  a  major  project,  get  a  Federal  Land  Bank  loan.  You’ll  be  doing 
business  with  “The  Finest  Farm  Credit  System  in  the  World.” 


FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK 
MORTGAGE 
LOANS 

thru  your'  local 
National  Farm 
Loan  Association 


Repayment  period  is 

-LONG 


Interest 
rate  is 

LOW 

I 


For  full  information,  see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associ¬ 
ation  or  write:  Dept.  R-94,'  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


the  "SOFT  WATER"  touch 


AUTOMATICALLY 

Merely  set  the  time  clock  -r  -r  -s  a 
Diamond  Jr.  AUTOMATICALLY 
backwashes  ,  salts,  rinses  and  re¬ 
turns  to  service  .  .  ,  on  regular 
routine.  Here's  a  low  cost,  COM¬ 
PLETE,  AUTOMATIC  25,000  grain 
Water  Softener  guaranteed  by 
nationally  known  manufacturer  that 
provides  Soft  Water  Service  WITH¬ 
OUT  time  consuming  regeneration. 
Write 


DIAMOND 


AUTOMATICS 

$275.00 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y„  1,  N.  Y. 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie7”  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery— 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding-  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A.  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3 —A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


s  1937  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copu.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland! 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  tor  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Now  by  Mail  Roil  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements.  In  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  Dept.  R,  Box  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


THE  WIND 

This  wind  brings  winter. 

The  strong  wind  is  blowing 
'  And  bringing  all  the  chills 
Down  upon  the  little  plants 
That  are  growing  on  the  hills. 

’Tis  time  for  them  to  look  around 
At  the  friends  they’ll  see  no  more. 
With  all  the  wind  that’s  coming 
They  have  an  urgent  chore. 

Won’t  be  long  before  they’ll  bow 
To  Mother  Nature’s  floor, 

And  mumble  their  relief  somehow 
For  the  life  they’ll  live  no  more. 

The  plants  have  their  own  wisdom 
Of  things  that  they  should  know; 
And  when  all  this  starts  to  happen 
It  won’t  be  long  ’till  snow! 

By  Doris  Lewis,  16,  Pennsylvania 


THE  REVOLUTION 

Long  ago  when  our  colonies  were  young 
England  said  with  hen  sharp  tongue: 
“You  pay  taxes  on  all  my  fine  tea; 

Obey  the  Stamp  Act;  trade  only  with  me.” 
So  up  in  Boston  one  dark  night 
They  dumped  the  tea  rather  than  fight. 

All  up  and  down  from  North  to  South, 
News  was  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
“We  must  have  freedom  very  soon.” 

Paul  Revere,  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Rode  to  tell  the  sleeping  people 
He’d  seen  the  signal  in  the  Old  North 
steeple. 

The  War  for  Freedom  began  that  night; 

Soldiers  and  farmers  started  to  fight. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read, 
So  the  history  book  has  said. 

The  war  lasted  alomst  seven  years, 

With  bloodshed,  misery,  and  many  tears. 

The  new  government  was  then  founded 
Begun  when  the  liberty  bell  sounded: 
The  United  States  of  America! 

—  Sue  Foster,  10,  Connecticut 


AMERICA 

Our  Government  is  the  greatest 
Of  all  the  world  afar; 

To  me  it  means  the  freedom 
That  none  will  ever  mar. 

With  the  President 
And  his  cabinet 
To  see  that  all  America 
Shall  stay  the  Land  of  Free. 

—  Linda  Vareha,  10,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Janice  Parker,  16,  New  York. 


VOLUNTEERS  AT  HOSPITAL 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  pen  pals 
from  all  over  the  world.  Our  family  owns 
three  horses  and  a  dog.  I  also  am  a  volun¬ 
teer  at  a  nearby  hospital.  I  will  send  a 
picture  to  everyone  who  writes  to  me.  — 
Maria  Scannapieco,  13,  New  York. 


LETTERS  FOR  A  PEACEFUL  WORLD 

A  sophmore  in  high  school,  my  main 
interests  are  horses,  wildlife  and  all  types 
of  music,  books  and  collecting.  I  collect 
pictures  figurines  and  information  on 
horses;  pictures  too  and  information  and 
maps  of  various  countries  and  information, 
pictures  of  wildlife  and  famous  people.  I 
also  like  letters  from  everywhere.  I  believe 
that  only  through  understanding  can  there 
be  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  happy  world. 
Because  of  this  I  want  to  do  my  little  part 
in  bringing  about  this  world  wide  under¬ 
standing  by  corresponding  with  boys  and 
girls  from  all  over.  —  Joyce  Crumley,  15, 
Pennsylvania. 


SANDY  LIKES  HORSES  AND  MAIL 

My  mother  and  father  receive  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  I  always  look  for  Our 
Page  which  I  enjoy  very  much.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  near  my 
own  age.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  enjoy  riding 
horses.  My  hobbies  are  ridnig  a  bike  and 
writing  letters.  —  Sandy  Hasard,  12,  New 
York. 


AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTOR 

We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  some  time  and  I  always  look  for¬ 
ward  to  Our  Page.  I  enjoy  reading  and 
collecting  pictures  of  movie  stars,  records 
and  autographs  of  famous  people.  Movies 
are  one  of  my  favorite  pastimes.  —  Elaine 
Messina,  14,  New  Jersey. 


PRO  AND  CON  —  BOYS  AND  GIRLS! 

Yes,  boys,  you  hate  girls!  Or  at  least 
you  say  you  do!  If  you  had  your  way  there 
wouldn’t  be  a  girl  in  the  world.  They  talk 
too  much,  bother  you  when  you’re  busy, 
spend  all  your  money  and  use  up  your 
time.  “She’s”  always  around  when  you 
want  to  go  with  the  boys.  Yes,  she’s  always 
in  the  way! 

But,  you  love  it!  Who  comforts  you  when 
you’re  sad,  feels  sorry  when  you’re  sick, 
helps  you  when  you’re  in  trouble,  admires 
your  accomplishments  and  flatters  every 
word?  Who  sits  quietly  with  sweet  under¬ 
standing  to  your  disappointments?  If  you’re 
mad,  who  takes  the  blame?  Yes,  girls! 

Unless  you  think  you  could  possibly  get 
along  without  these  few  things,  you’ll  just 
have  to  get  along  with  girls! 

By  Sandra  Downing,  16,  New  York 


“I’M  SORRY” 

The  greatest  words  in  the  world  are  the 
two  words:  “I’m  sorry.”  They  can  make 
friends  out  of  enemies.  These  two  words 
have  solved  many  a  lovers’  quarrel.  No  one 
should  be  so  proud  that  he  or  she  won’t 
say  them.  Friends  are  better  than  too  much 
pride  any  day.  Hasn’t  everyone  done  some¬ 
thing,  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime,  which 
was  almost  unforgiveable?  But  you  were 
forgiven — whether  by  a  friend,  a  relative,  or 
by  God,  you  were  forgiven. 

By  Sandra  Downing,  16,  New  York 


FIRST  PRIZE  4-H  SEWING 

I  like  to  write  but  I  don’t  have  anyone 
to  write  to!  I  live  on  a  farm  where  there 
are  a  lot  of  animals.  I  like  them  all,  most 
of  all  horses.  I  read  a  lot  or  stories  about 
them  and  hang  a  lot  of  pictures  of  them 
in  my  room.  I  own  a  goat,  a  rabbit  and 
a  baby  calf.  It’s  fun  to  train  and  get 
friendly  with  all  animals.  My  goat  is  trained 
to  do  tricks  and  I  am  teaching  my  calf  to 
lead.  I  like  baby  animals  very  much  and 
soon  we’ll  have  a  rabbit  family.  I  have 
three  sisters  and  a  brother  and  I  am  in  the 
4-H  Club  where  I  learn  first  aid,  all  kinds 
of  knots,  and  make  clothes  and  other  im¬ 
portant  things.  I  have  made  a  dress,  a  skirt 
and  a  blouse  and  took  them  all  to  the  Big 
Six  picnic.  I  won  first  prize  on  all  of  them. 
—  Kay  Downing,  11,  New  York. 


SCHOOL  PAPER  AND  BAND  PLAYING 

I  find  Our  Page  very  interesting.  I  live 
on  a  farm  of  about  180  acres  and  am  in 
the  ninth  grade  in  school.  My  subjects  are 
business,  art,  history  and  science.  I  am 
taking  band  lessons  and  am  in  the  chorus 
also.  We  have  a  newspaper  staff  at  schotfl 
and  I  take  part  in  that,  too.  We  have  art 
as  school  work  but  it  is  also  my  hobby. 
My  other  hobbies  are  ice  skating  .writing 
letters  and  collecting  rare  rocks.  We  have 
about  60  rabbits,  also  puppies,  chickens, 
cattle,  calves  and  a  dog.  Four  tame  mourn¬ 
ing  doves  live  in  our  barn.  Please  write. 
—  Patty  Montroy,  14,  New  York. 


ON  A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

I  have  read  Our  Page  every  chance  I 
could  get  but  I  have  never  written  in  be¬ 
fore.  I  am  interested  in  nearly  al  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  live  on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  four  pen  pals  and  would  like  several 
more.  —  Doris  Lewis,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


CINDY 

Dranw  by  Peggy  Lancaster,  17,  Penna. 


BOB  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page  and  I 
also  have  heard  your  plea  for  letters  from 
the  male  sex.  I  live  in  a  small  town  near 
Cape  Cod,  next  to  Plymouth.  At  present 
I  am  interested  in  dairy  cattle  and  upon 
finishing  school  I  plan  to  go  on  to  college 
and  study  to  be  a  veterinary.  I  like  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  hunt  Indian  relics  and  find  the 
origin  of  old  things  that  date  way  back. 
My  favorite  pastime  is  reading  books  such 
as  “Ivanhoe”,  “Lady  of  the  Lake”;  also 
good  poetry:  “The  Ancient  Mariner”  and 
“Enoch  Arden.”  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Silver  Lake  Chapter  of  Vocational  F.F.A., 
a  member  of  Subordinate  Grange,  and  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  Pilgrim  Fellow¬ 
ship.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  corresponding.  I  have 
read  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  three  years 
and  enjoy  every  word  of  it.  —  Bob  Eldrege, 
16,  Massachusetts. 


FOND  OF  FARM  ANIMALS 

We  live  on  a  160  acre  farm.  I  am  in  my 
first  year  of  high  school  and  my  favorite 
subjects  are  typing  and  “Introduction  to 
Business.”  I  enjoy  TV,  and  drawing  pic¬ 
tures  of  '  animals.  I  love  riding  horses  very 
much;  we  don’t  have  one  but  our  neigh¬ 
bors  do.  I  like  all  sorts  of  animals.  We  have 
three  dogs,  three  cats,  17  cows  and  two 
calves.  I  enjoy  letters.  —  Betty  Furman, 
New  York. 


PEACOCK 

Drawn  by  Patsy  Gilbert,  12,  Penna. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended,  written  on  the  outside.  This  should 
then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed 
and  the  mail  forwarded.  Be  sure  you  have 
enough  postage  for  mail  going  outside  the 
United  States.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Janet  Ward,  15;  Joan  Kenyon; 
Delores  Hawley,  19;  Joyce  Sherlock,  14; 
Linda  Green,  13;  Joan  Willitt,  12;  Terry 
Scannapieco,  13;  Ruth  Meyer,  10;  Joan 
Downing,  19;  Kay  Downing,  11;  Sandra 
Downing,  16;  Joan  Fredericks,  13;  Sandy 
Hasard,  12;  Betty  Furman,  14;  Patty  Mont¬ 
roy,  14;  Jerrilynn  Wimmett,  14;  Bertha 
Whitnty,  15;  Linda  Keene,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Joanne  Lonia,  15;  Joyce 
Crumley,  15;  Eileen  Heberlein,  16;  Louella 
Reel,  11. 

Massachusetts:  Bob  Eldrege,  16;  Wanda 
Ilkowitz,  10;  Theresa  Mederios,  10;  Marilyn 
Cleaves,  10. 

New  Jersey:  Elaine  Messina,  14. 

Connecticut:  Molly  Mortimer,  12. 

Maine:  Sherilyn  Hanscom,  17. 


Drawn  by  Margaret  Lancaster,  14,  Penna. 


SIGHT 

Radiant  colors  stars  of  gold. 

Sight  brings  these  things 
Which  cannot  be  sold. 

Or  bought  at  any  time  or  place. 

If  we  have  sight  indeed  we  are  lucky  — 
We  should  thank  God  dearly 
For  His  gift,  and  sincerely. 

—  Maria  Scannapieco,  13,  New  York 


SOUNDS 

When  the  river  rushes  down 
You  can  hear  its  cheerful  sound; 

As  it  runs  down  the  waterfall, 

You  can  hear  the  gentle  song 
As  it  swiftly  runs  along. 

Swishing  ’neath  the  trees  so  tall. 

—  Sandra  Chudy,  11,  Connecticut 


LEAVES 

While  the  Autumn  leaves  fall  down 
With  their  colors  bright  and  gay. 
They  are  falling  from  the  trees 
Where  the  little  chipmunks  play. 

—  Sandra  Chudy,  11,  Connecticut 


SQUIRRELS 

How  would  you  like  to  work  all  Fall, 
The  way  the  squirrels  do? 

They  gather  nuts  for  winter  food, 

They  can’t  just  play,  like  you! 

By  Kay  Downing,  11,  New  York 


JUNIOR  4-H  LEADER 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  close 
to  10  years  but  have  put  off  writing  myself! 
I  live  on  a  219  acre  fai-m  with  my  parents, 
three  sisters,  one  brother  and  two  Welfare 
babies.  We  raise  Aberdeen  Angus  beef 
cattle.  But  since  we  all  love  animals  our 
menagerie  is  increasing  constantly.  We  now 
have  two  rabbits,  sheep,  goats,  dairy  cattle, 
three  dogs,  cats,  plus  the  usual  poultry. 
Some  day  we  hope  to  have  a  riding  horse. 
We  had  a  big  old  work  horse  that  we  used 
to  ride  but  he  died  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
Since  graduating  from  high  school  last 
June  I  have  been  working  on  our  farm. 
I  enjoy  all  sports,  especially  horseback,  all 
kinds  of  music  and  dancing,  cooking,  bak¬ 
ing  and  sewing.  I  am  a  junior  leader  as 
well  as  secretary  of  our  4-H  Club.  To  tell 
the  truth  there  aren’t  many  things  I  don’t 
enjoy  doing.  I  like  writing  diary  type  letters, 
would  like  a  lot  more  from  all  over  the 
world.  Please  enclose  a  snapshot?  —  Jean 
Downing,  19,  New  York. 


HOPE  HER  DREAM  COMES  TRUE 

I  have  been  wanting  a  horse  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  I  have  a  cat,  a  turtle,  a 
parakeet,  a  Collie  named  Lassie,  another 
dog  named  Honey.  Also  I  have  three  sisters 
and  a  brother.  I  would  like  to  have  some¬ 
one  to  write  to  me.  —  Wanda  Ilkowitz, 
Massachusetts. 


FIRST  LETTER  FROM  LINDA 

This  is  my  first  try  for  pen  pals  but  I 
have  read  Our  Page  for  some  time.  We 
have  five  acres  here  where  we  keep  chick¬ 
ens  and  ducks.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Will  you  please  write?  —  Linda  Green,  13, 
New  York. 


ELVIS  AGAIN! 

Wanted:  Anyone  who  wants  to  write 
letters  and  has  almost  any  type  of  hobby. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
from  anywhere.  I  enjoy  dancing  and  pop 
music  and  Elvis  Presley.  I  will  be  waiting 
for  your  letters.  —  Eileen  Heberlein,  16, 
Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s  Message 


It  is  nearing  the  end  of  another  year,  in  fact  the  thirty-seventh 
year  for  Our  Page.  I  am  very  pleased  to  find  so  many  interesting  and 
appreciative  letters  in  the  mailbag.  It  is  wonderful  to  know  that  people 
of  every  age  find  something  about  Our  Page  to  enjoy.  We  hope  also 
that  it  helps  make  the  people  of  the  world  a  little  more  friendly  and 
understanding  of  each  other. 

The  poetry  section  seems  to  be  doing  especially  well;  in  fact  we 
have  quite  a  few  new  poets  with  us.  What  about  more  artists?  I  should 
like  to  see  several  new  artists  to  go  with  our  old  friends.  Pictures 
make  a  fine  Page. 

A  good  resolution  for  the  coming  New  Year  would  be  to  send  at 
least  one  contribution  a  month  with  your  letters  to  be  addressed  to 
pen  pals.  That  way  you  will  become  an  active  member  of  Our  Page 
and  all  the  others  can  get  to  know  you  a  little  as  we  do  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  written  such  fine  letters  this  month.  What  do  you  say 
to  this  idea? 

My  best  wishes  to  everyone  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year.  I  hope  to  get  to  know  more  of  you  in  the  months  to  come. 
—  Elsie  Unger. 
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Aerial  Farming  on  the  Wing 

(Continued  from  Page  746)  Cost  of  Aerial  Spraying 


and  none  too  accurate  and,  after  free, 
dropping  posts  wound  up  in  a 
twisted  broken  mess.  Rolls  of  wire 
often  finished  in  gully  bottoms  re¬ 
sembling  balls  of  wool  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  friendly  attentions  of  a 
playful  kitten. 

Despite  this  discouraging  start,  the 
experimenters  persevered.  Posts  were 
held  together  in  bundles  by  rubber 
bands  made  of  old  inner  tubes,  then 
slung  from  the  racks  by  light  rope. 
Wire  threaded  them  together  at  one 
end.  The  force  of  the  impact  burst 
the  pack  and  the  posts  flew  apart 
without  damage.  Fence  wire  was 
wound  onto  solid  wooden  cores  and 
several  bundles  were  loosely  roped 
together.  Repeated  dropping  failed 
to  damage  the  wire  and  the  chain 
of  bundles  rolled  only  a  few  feet 
after  landing.  Nosing  his  plane 
through  the  hills  and  flying  low  on 
the  contour,  the  pilot  throttled  back 
and  dropped  his  fencing  “bombs” 
right  on  target  at  precise  intervals 
along  the  proposed  fence  line. 

While  the  trials  were  under  way, 
the  Civil  Aviation  Branch  of  the  Air 
Department  was  at  work  on  the  cost 
of  various  types  of  fencing  materials 
and  the  economics  of  man,  pack- 
horse,  sledge  and  aircraft  as  means 
of  transportation.  Weighed  and  sift¬ 
ed,  the  evidence  clearly  favored 
steel  fencing  carried  by  air.  Think¬ 
ing  this  over,  Douglas  Campbell 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aver¬ 
age  type  of  steel  fence  was  not  good 
enough.  It  needed  prepackaging  and 
streamlining  to  save  labor  and  speed 
up  handling.  Discussions  with  his 
technically  minded  brother  set 
things  in  motion.  A  galvanized  steel 
angle  post  was  selected  as  a  common 
unit.  Four  of  these  made  a  strainer 
post;  two  made  an  efficient  stay; 
others  were  bolted  together  to  make 
gates.  Special  attachments  were  de¬ 
vised  to  hold  fence  wires  firmly  to 
posts  and  battens,  preventing  abra¬ 
sion  of  the  galvanizing.  Packed  into 
bundles  at  the  factory,  the  new  fenc¬ 
ing  was  transferred  to  the  airstrip 
and  flown  to  the  erection  site  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort.  Since  1952,  through  local 
Catchment  Boards,  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Rivers  Control  Council 
has  encouraged  hill  country  farmers 
to  subdivide  their  holdings  by  pay¬ 
ing  half  the  cost  of  fencing  materi¬ 
als. 

In  the  erosion-scarred  Poverty  Bay 
area,  on  the  North  Island’s  east 
coast,  the  airplane  has  been  used  in 
another  conservation  operation.  Here, 
small  gullies  and  creeping  earth- 
flows  have  been  stabilized  by  plant¬ 
ings  of  willow  and  poplar  poles. 
These  were  trucked  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  planting  sites,  then  carried 
individually  over  the  rugged  terrain 
or  sometimes  shot  across  valleys  on 
wire  slings  and  cables.  Airplanes 
can  now  deliver  them  directly  to  the 
spot  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 


In  the  field  of  aerial  spraying  New 
Zealand  seems  to  have  lagged  some¬ 
what,  but,  now  that  she  has  started, 
she  seems  bent  on  making  up  for  lost 
time.  In  1951,  828  gallons  of  spray 
were  applied.  Two  years  later  the 
figure  had  soared  to  over  28,000 
gallons.  Spraying  has  been  effective 
against  many  varieties  of  thistles, 
army  moth  caterpillars,  aphis  and 
white  butterflies.  Modern  type  sprays 
have  yet  to  catch  up  with  some  of 
New  Zealand’s  more  pestilent  weeds. 
Gorse  and  nassella  tussock,  to  name 
two,  are  only  moderately  discouraged 
by  present  sprays.  The  New  Zealand 
farmer  is  convinced  of  one  thing, 
however.  When  the  right  sprays  are 
available  to  do  the  job,  the  airplane 
will  put  them  on.  The  all-in  cost  of 
aerial  weed  spraying  is,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  about  35  shillings  ($5.00)  an 
acre.  To  clear  weed-infected  hill 
country  by  hand,  usually  the  only 
alternative,  would  cost  at  least  £8 
($22.00)  an  acre! 

80  Per  Cent  Rabbit  Kill  from 
Arsenic  Carrots 

Rabbits  by  the  million  have 
plagued  New  Zealand  farming  prac¬ 
tically  since  it  began.  Individually 
and  through  Rabbit  Boards  the  farm¬ 
er  has  waged  war  on  them  with  guns, 
poison,  traps,  dogs,  gas  and  ferrets. 
The  rabbits  have  continued  to  bur¬ 
row  into  and  chew  out  his  pastures. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  his 
sheep  numbers.  He  has  had  to  kill 
his  lambs  to  save  their  weakened 
mothers. 

Telling  me  of  the  recent  work  of 
the  Rabbit  Boards  in  combatting  this 
menace,  Campbell  summed  up  the 
answer  to  rabbits  in  two  words — air¬ 
planes  and  arsenic.  In  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  airplanes  carrying  arsenic- 
treated  carrots  cover  thousands  of 
acres.  Pilots  have  noted  side-hills 
where  the  very  ground  seemed  to 
move,  so  great  were  the  numbers  of 
rabbits.  Flying  the  same  route  after 
poisoning  operations,  they  have  been 
astounded  by  the  piles  of  dead 
rabbits  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
slopes.  Careful  checks  revealed  that 
80  per  cent  kills  were  commonplace. 

In  his  Wellington  office,  Douglas 
Campbell  quickly  brings  the  visitor 
up-to-date  on  New  Zealand’s  era  of 
“aerial  farming”  as  he  calls  it.  An 
enthusiast  to  his  finger  tips,  he  is 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  airplane  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  conservation  farming.  His 
latest  idea  is  to  use  New  Zealand’s 
not  inconsiderable  fleet  of  topdress¬ 
ing  aircraft  as  an  aerial  fire  brigade 
carrying  water  to  grass  and  forest 
fires.  “Spot  your  fires  from  the  air 
and  get  to  the  point  quickly  with  the 
water”,  he  says.  Some  say  it  cannot 
be  done.  Others  take  a  look  at  the 
accomplishments  over  the  last  six 
years  and  are  prepared  to  bet  on 
Campbell. 


At  the  Rutgers  University  Dairy  Research  Farm  in  Beemerville,  N.  J.,  a 
crop-dusting  plane  applies  fertilizer  to  forest  trees.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  application  by  air,  of  fertilizer  to  a  forest  stand. 


December  15,  1956 


1956  CfjristmaS  Offer 

3  ONE-YEAR 

GIFT 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 

Your  Friends  Will  Be  Delighted 
To  Receive  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Twice  A  Month  During  1957 

There  are  two  good  reasons  your  farm 
friends  will  appreciate  a  gift  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker: 


1  —  It  says,  "Merry  Christmas!"  in  a  novel  way. 

2  —  It  offers  many  practical  ideas  for  making 
1957  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  publish  hundreds  of 
useful  suggestions  in  the  next  24  issues.  Just  one  good 
idea  can  mean  more  to  your  friends  than  the  most 
expensive  gift. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  offers  your  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  the  key  to  greater  success  with  Livestock 
and  Dairy,  Poultry,  Gardening,  Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Forestry,  Field  Crops  and  Home  Repairs. 

Your  friends  will  enjoy  reading  every  issue.  And 
they  will  always  have  you  to  thank  for  introducing 
them  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker! 

TRY  THIS  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE! 

Send  three  friends  a  year's  subscription  for  the 
total  cost  of  only  one  dollar. 

Around  Christmas  time,  your  three  friends  will 
receive  their  first  copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  They 
will  also  receive  a  card  from  us  telling  them  of  your  gift. 

Just  write  their  names  clearly  on  the  coupon  below. 
Mail  with  a  dollar  bill,  check  or  money  order  now,  while 
you  think  of  it. 

USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street 


Post  Office... 

Name  . 

Gift  2  r.f.d . 

.  Box . 

Post  Office . . . 

Name  . 

^  R.  F.  D . . .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 


YOUR  NAME . 

R..  F.  D .  Box . . .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State . 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal ! 

OTHER  RATES:  3  YEARS  FOR  $1  —  7  YEARS  for  $2 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 
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Farmers  in  the  U.  S.  should  gain 
five  per  cent  in  their  net  realized 
income  next  year,  as  compared  to 
1956.  That  was  what  the  34th  Annual 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  was 
told  in  Washington  at  the  end  of 
November.  Frederick  V.  Waugh,  di¬ 
rector  of  USDA’s  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  Division,  made  it  quite  clear, 
however,  that  government  spending 
on  farm  programs  would  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  improvement.  He  said 
the  same  thing  was  true  in  1956. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1956, 
net  realized  farm  income  was  about 
four  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1955,  he  said.  “For  the  full 
calendar  year,  the  gain  in  farm  in¬ 
come  will  be  due  mainly  to  increased 
marketings  and  to  new  government 
programs,  including  payments  under 
the  soil  bank  and  the  wool  program.” 
He  said  that  the  increase  this  year, 
though  small,  is  noteworthy  because 
it  marks  the  first  improvement  since 
1951.  Waugh  cautioned  that  this  does 
not  mean  the  farmers’  troubles  are 
over  or  that  steadily  rising  prices 
can  be  expected. 

The  soil  bank  program  is  expected 
to  begin  cutting  into  surpluses  next 
year,  extension  service  economists 
from  around  the  nation  were  told. 
With  smaller  marketings  of  crops, 
farm  receipts  from  this  source 
should  be  smaller,  with  soil  bank 
payments  closing  the  gap. 

•  USDA  told  the  economists  that 
farmers  should  receive  more  money 
in  1957  from  marketings  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  with  in¬ 
creases  for  hogs  and  dairy  products 
especially  noteworthy.  Dairy  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  increase,  and 
price  supports  at  probably  the  same 
levels  as  in  1956  would  mean  more 
money  for  dairy  farmers.  Hog  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  smaller,  particularly 
in  the  first  half  of  1957,  meaning 
firmer  market  prices. 

Department  economists  had  little 
comfort  with  respect  to  the  prices 
that  farmers  must  pay  for  things 
they  buy.  The  latest  price  report 
showed  the  average  prices  farmers 
must  pay  at  only  one-third  of  one 
per  cent  below  the  all-time  high 
reached  in  early  1952.  It  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  new  records  will  be  going 
on  the  books  during  1957. 

:);  $  -f-  *  * 

The  USDA  has  ended  its  programs 
of  hamburger,  lard  and  turkey  buy¬ 
ing,  with  clear  indications  that  this 
method  of  maintaining  market  prices 
will  not  be  used  as  widely  in  1957 
as  it  was  in  this  election  year  of 
1956.  This  year  the  government 
bought  72,033,000  pounds  of  ham¬ 
burger,  21,552,000  pounds  of  lard  and 


27,114,000  pounds  of  frozen  turkeys 
in  order  to  support  cattle,  hog  and 
turkey  prices  during  their  heavy 
marketing  periods.  In  cancelling  the 
programs  in  early  December,  the 
Department  said,  the  worst  market¬ 
ing  problems  were  over.  Eggs  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  bought,  however.  Last 
week  27,450  cases  were  added  to 
bring  total  buying  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  started  to  507,070  cases  for 
approximately  $5,900,000. 

Meanwhile,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson  urged  producers  to  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  turkey  breeder 
hens.  Disturbed  at  reports  of  farm¬ 
ers’  plans  to  hold  back  16  per  cent 
more  heavy  and  three  per  cent  fewer 
light  breeder  hens,  Benson  said  that, 
if  these  plans  are  carried  out,  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  too  great  next  year. 
Benson  warned  that  farmers  cannot 
count  on  government  buying  of 
turkeys  .next  year  to  aid  in  improv¬ 
ing  prices,  despite  the  use  of  this 
device  in  the  1956  election  year,  and 
warned  that  production  should  be 
slashed. 

$  $  $  •»* 

A  Federal  quarantine  has  been 
placed  on  two  hog  farms  at 
Secaucus,  N.  J.,  added  to  a  state 
quarantine  placed  on  the  farms 
earlier  when  vesicular  exanthema 
was  diagnosed  in  the  herds.  A  previ¬ 
ous  VE  outbreak,  involving  some 
1,300  hogs,  was  diagnosed  in  another 
herd  at  Secaucus  last  August.  Prompt 
slaughter  of  all  infected  and  exposed 
animals  cleaned  up  that  outbreak 
which  had  been  the  first  in  the 
United  States  for  almost  a  year. 

USDA  also  announced  that,  start¬ 
ing  January  1,  interstate  movement 
of  all  cattle  except  steers,  spayed 
heifers  and  calves  under  eight 
months  old  comes  under  Federal  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  to  curb  the  spread  of 
brucellosis  (Bang’s  disease). 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  investigation  of  whether 
butter  oil  and  butter  substitute  im¬ 
ports  might  not  be  coming  into  the 
country  in  such  quantities  as  to  dam¬ 
age  the  market  for  domestic  dairy 
products.  The  President  directed  the 
investigation  on  request  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  line  with 
a  law  which  calls  for  such  probes 
when  it  is  likely  that  imports  would 
interfere  with  markets  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  receiving  government  aid. 

The  Tariff  Commission  may  find 
that  the  imports  do  not  threaten 
harm  to  domestic  dairy  prices,  or 
might  recommend  increasing  tariffs 
or  even  cutting  out  imports  of  the 
suspected  commodities. 


From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


“Dear  Folks: 

Pat’s  birthday  has  been  going  on 
all  week  and  I  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  she  is  14;  She  is  taller  than  I 
and  I  should  be  able  to  realize  she 
is  that  old,  but  14  does  seem  more 
grown  in  many  ways.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  so  much  about  being  14  myself. 
She  has  lots  of  money  to  plan  ways 
of  spending  and  today  the  box  from 
Grandma  arrived  with  a  beautiful 
color-coordinated  sweater  and  skirt, 
stockings,  collars  and  presents  for 
the  rest  of  us  in  it. 

We  have  a  nice,  clear,  cold  day 
today  and  the  road  out  front  is  dry 
and  clear.  From  now  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  highway  has  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  activities.  I  am 
thrilled  to  report  that  all  the  seed 
corn  that  made  the  grade  through 
the  cold  Summer  is  picked  and 
operations  are  going  on  full  speed 


at  the  dryer.  We  have  one  field  of 
Pennsylvania  440  that  did  not  make 
seed  because  of  its  late  maturing 
and  the  lack  of  hot  weather  to  speed 
it  up  while  growing.  So  we  will  put 
that  through  a  commercial  picker- 
sheller  and  have  it  dried  by  the 
same  people  to  sell  for  grain.  It  is 
so  unusual  to  have  all  the  seed  corn 
picked.  For  the  last  six  years  there 
has  been  some  bad  weather  condi¬ 
tion  that  made  the  picking  either 
impossible  or  killed  the  seed.  We 
hope  to  have  all  the  seed  processed 
by  the  end  of  January  and  off  to 
market.  Our  red  kidney  beans  are 
almost  all  gone  to  market  in 
Palmyra.  Now  that  the  striking  dock 
workers  are  on  the  job  again,  we 
can  send  our  beans  to  the  storage 
plant  because  they  in  turn  can  move 
those  that  have  been  sold.  We  don’t 
want  to  sell  ours  at  the  present 
price  of  $6.75  but  hope  they  will  go 


to  $8.00  a  hundred  in  the  near 
future.  Some  years,  when  we  weren’t 
growing  beans,  they  went  to  $14  and 
really  helped  pay  several  mortgages 
off  on  nearby  farms. 

Out  in  the  barn,  the  record  for 
milk  production  is  being  broken 
regularly  by  our  queen,  Horney.  She 
hit  126  pounds  this  week  which  is 
63  quarts  of  milk  in  one  day.  To 
make  her  record  more  remarkable, 
she  is  giving  120  pounds  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  Bob  is  still  milking  her  and 
three  others  three  times  a  day  and, 
to  show  how  exciting  it  is  to  keep 
her  records,  she  began  this  day  with 
46  pounds  for  the  first  milking! 
George’s  first  question  when  he  gets 
home  from  school  is,  “What  did 
Horney  make  this  noon?” 

Our  barn  cleaner  will  soon  be  in 
operation.  We  thought  it  would  be 
in  sooner,  but  the  men  thought  the 
cement  was  not  hard  enough.  They 
have  been  promising  us  “today  is 
the  last  day  you  will  have  to  pitch 
it  by  hand”,  only  to  delay  one  day 
longer.  We  are  having  the  unit  in 
only  the  one  section,  so  there  is  still 
lots  to  pitch  by  hand  out  of  the 
pens  and  the  heifer  line  on  the  east 
side.  However,  when  you  are  taking 
care  of  as  many  milkers  and  others 
as  Bob  is,  all  alone,  any  less  pitching' 
is  a  real  help.  As  soon  as  it  is  all 
hooked  up,  we  are  all  going  out  to 
watch  it  work.  .  .big  show.  More 
neighbors  are  having  the  units  put 
in  or  are  putting  them  in  themselves 
and  not  because  they  have  lots  of 
money,  but  because  labor  is  such  a 
large  expense  that  machines  are 
cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Barbara  has  decided  not  to  do 
chores  after  all.  We  are  all  happy 
about  her  decision  because,  when  she 
went  out,  Ricky  had  to  go,  too,  and 
with  no  one  able  to  watch  him  all 
the  time,  he  often  got  into  things  and 
made  a  mess.  George  —  old  do-it- 
right-George  —  was  not  at  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  Barbara’s  performance  any¬ 
way,  so  he  is  happy  to  take  over  the 
calf  again  and  get  it  back  to  normal. 
I  hope  she  will  want  to  help  again 
next  year,  but  at  least  she  has  had 
the  chance  and  next  time  she  will 
know  what  she  is  getting  into. 

Love, 

Dot.” 


After  January  1,  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  of  all  cattle  except  steers, 
spayed  heifers,  and  calves  less  than 
eight  months  of  age  will  be  under 
Federal  control.  The  aim  is  to  stop 
the  spread  of  brucellosis. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Is  Bulk  Milk  for  You? 

By  R.  P.  March 

•  Woods  of  a  Highland  Farm 
By  George  D.  Castor 

•  The  Machine  and  the  Town 
By  Charles  Moseley 

•  Microclimate  and  Plants 

By  R.  J.  Garber  &  V.  G.  Sprague 

•  Hay  for  Garden  Mulch 
By  J.  A.  Eliot 

•  Farmers  and  Arthritis 
By  William  Kitay 

•  The  Needs  of  Sheep 
By  Thomas  L.  King 

•  Scotch  Highland  Cattle 

•  “Water,  Water  Everywhere” — 

the  Story  of  Northeast 
Farm  Ponds 
By  A.  B.  Beaumont 

•  Can  the  Family  Farm  Sur¬ 

vive? 

By  Marvin  H.  Gage 

•  Promoting  Poultry  and  Eggs 

at  Home 

By  Leona  Sherman 

•  Birds  Are  Farm  Friends 
By  Walter  B.  Chansler 

•  Earthworm  Farming  for  Cash 
By  H.  N.  Ocea 

•  Pruning  Fruit  Trees 
By  L.  D.  Tukey 

•  1957  Farm  Tractor  Parade 

•  1957  Farm  Equipment  Parade 


Hardison  Re-Named  Po¬ 
tato  Council  Secretary 

Lewis  M.  Hardison,  operator  of 
Clark  Seed  Farms,  Richmond,  N.  Y., 
was  re-elected  secretary  of  the 
National  Potato  Council  at  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  recent  annual  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Perrin  Ed¬ 
munds  of  Maine  is  president.  Hardi¬ 
son  is  also  a  director  of  both  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  and  the 
N.  Y.  Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers 
Co-op. 


1956  Farm  Show  Winners 


This  fine  ram  exhibited  by  James 
McQuire,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  was  grand 
champion  Hampshire  ram  at  the 
1956  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 


This  three-year-old  Saanen  doe  toas 
a  champion  for  R.  L.  Harris,  Fabius, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  1956  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Here  Robert  Bishop  holds  the  doe. 


The  team  of  Anthony  Randall,  Groton,  Conn.,  won  the  2,800 -pound  class 
in  horse-drawing  competition  at  the  1956  Eastern  States  Exposition „  The 
horses  moved  a  load  of  six  and  one-half  tons  the  farthest  distance 
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Let  Us  Reflect  a  Moment 


God  once  said,  “Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
its  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  things 
and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind.  Let  men  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth.” 

Thus  was  man  charged  with  the 
care  and  management  of  all  the 
earth’s  animals,  wild  and  domestic. 
Two  thousand  years  have  passed  and, 
as  our  human  and  animal  population 
increases,  so  does  man’s  apparent  in¬ 
ability  to  live  up  to  his  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Many  of  our  country’s  leading  live¬ 
stock  agricltural  experts  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  interested  in 
what  we  refer  to  as  “Livestock  Con¬ 
servation.”  Livestock  authorities  in 
other  nations  are  also  beginning  to 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
conserving  our  planet’s  livestock  re¬ 
sources,  not  dissipating  them.  Even 
while  you  read  these  words,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  lost 
because  of  human  carelessness  or  in¬ 
difference. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  send 
out  thousands  of  notices  every  few 
weeks  reminding  farmers,  truckers, 
market  agencies  and  processors  that 
carelessness  costs  money.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  few  days  ago  we  advised 
thousands  of  Americans  that  the 
most  important  thing  to  consider 
when  shipping  livesock  to  market, 
whether  one  ships  a  few  or  many,  is 
that  the  animals  have  probably  never 
been  off  the  ground  before.  There¬ 
fore,  a  good  loading  chute  or  other 


solid  loading  ramp  is  mandatory.  At 
loading  time  animals  are  liable  to  be 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  leav¬ 
ing  solid  familiar  ground  to  enter 
a  strange  and  perhaps  unsteady 
truck.  At  such  a  time  the  assurance 
of  a  strong  chute,  preferably  with 
steps  and  tight  sides,  will  give  the 
animals  that  necessary  assurance 
that  may  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  badly  bruised  animal  and  a 
sound  unbruised  one.  Preventing  ex¬ 
cessive  shrink  will  give  the  ani¬ 
mals  more  market  appeal  and  will 
often  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  a  portable  chute. 

Among  the  many  different  types 
of  loading  ramps  that  are  practical, 
the  stair-type  chute  is  by  far  the 
best.  Man  has  used  steps  for  centu¬ 
ries  but  only  recently  has  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  animals  also  prefer  them 
over  conventional  cleated  inclines. 
Too  often  cleated  inclines  are  so 
steep  that  the  legs  of  the  animals  are 
placed  in  jeopardy  every  time  they 
are  forced  to  use  them. 

It  may  sound  a  little  bit  hackneyed 
but  I  do  believe  that  much  of  our 
multi-billion  dollar  annual  loss  could 
be  saved  if  we  could  come  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  tolerance,  under¬ 
standing  and  kindness,  when  work¬ 
ing  with  either  humans  or  animals. 

John  C.  Macfarlane 


[Ed.  —  Plans  for  portable  and 
permanent  step-type  chutes  are  avail¬ 
able  by  addressing  requests  to  Live¬ 
stock  Conservation,  Inc.,  405  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Illinois.] 


Successful  Travelling 
Bull 

Cherry  Bank  Smiling  Boy,  a  senior 
yearling  Ayrshire  bull  owned  by 
James  F.  Dimond,  Ft.  Covington,  N. 
Y.,  had  a  very  nice  vacation  this  Fall. 
He  started  it  out  by  a  visit  to  the 
Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair  where 
he  was  ajudged  junior  and  grand 
champion  Ayrshire  male.  Then  he 
went  down  to  Syracuse  where  he 
was  named  junior  champion  Ayrshire 
bull  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Con¬ 
tinuing  westward,  he  went  out  to 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  where  he  became 
fourth-prized  Ayrshire  senior  year¬ 
ling  bull  at  the  National  Dairy  Cat¬ 
tle  Congress.  Joining  neighbor  cattle 
there,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
champion  N.  Y.  State  Ayrshire  herd. 
On  his  return  home,  he  stopped  off 
at  Chicago  for  a  stay  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Show  where  he  was 
honored  as  the  fifth  best  bull  in  his 
class.  At  the  International  he  was 
part  of  the  New  York  State  group 
that  was  named  fourth  best  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd  in  the  entire  show. 

Smiling  Boy’s  male  antecedents 
were  handsome  travellers,  too.  His 
sire,  Cheri'y  Bank  Royal  Bomber, 
was  reserve  grand  champion  Ayr¬ 
shire  bull  at  the  1954  Royal  Winter 
Fair  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  his 
grand  sire  was  grand  champion  there 


Cherry  Bank  Smiling  Boy,  one  of 
America’s  outstanding  Ayrshire  show 
bulls,  is  owned  by  James  Dimond, 
Ft.  Covington,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

in  1951.  Smiling  Boy’s  maternal  for¬ 
bears  did  not  travel  so  much;  they 
stayed  at  home  and  milked.  His  dam 
produced  10,895  pounds  of  4.1  per 
cent  milk  in  one  lactation  of  305 
days,  and  his  grand  dam  made  11,743 
pounds  of  4.36  per  cent  milk  in  305 
days  at  the  age  of  13  years.  Judged 
on  their  conformation  and  beauty  at 
home  in  the  herd,  the  dam  and  grand 
dam  were  classified  Very  Good  and 
Excellent. 

Smiling  Boy  is  now  at  home  for  a 
while  in  the  Dimond  herd  at  Ft. 
Covington;  it  numbers  58  head  of 
Ayrshire  s. 


New  Officers  and  Directors  of  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
Front  row  ( l .  to  r.):  Albert  Cole,  Red  Hook;  Walter  Henry,  Eden;  Seth 
Parsons,  Sharon  Springs;  and  Don  J.  Wickham,  Hector;  second  row: 
Bernard  Potter,  Truxton;  Walter  Armer,  Ballston  Spa;  Amherst  Davis,  Mt. 
Sinai;  and  Marion  Johnson,  Williamson;  third  row:  George  Humphreys, 
Neiv  Hartford;  Earl  Frisbie,  Westport;  Ralph  Ward,  Alpine;  Earl  Harding, 

Albion;  and  Donald  Green,  Chazy. 


MONEY  MAKER 


Compare  the  money  saving  advantages  of 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  with  any  dairy  feed  on  the 
market  today.  Facts  prove  you  can  get  more 
T.  D.  N.  [total  digestible  nutrients]  for  your 
money  in  Citrus  Pulp. 

Successful  dairymen  are  feeding  Citrus  Pulp 
up  to  40%  of  the  dairy  ration  replacing  more 
expensive  feed.  For  higher  milk  production  at 
lower  cast  —  it’s  Florida  Citrus  Pulp.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  below  to  get  your  booklet  on  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  which  contains  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  product  together  with  suggested  mix  dry 
feeds  and  information  on  feeding  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


NAME  _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _  STATE 


P.  O.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  J 


T /HATING 

MASTITIS 

SPECIFY 

CA 

MYCIN 


Now — By  Direct  Mail 
I2cc  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500.000  units 
Penicillin  200  mg 
I  Dihydrostreptomycin 


s6- 


pi R DOZEN 


50  mg.  Neomycin,  10  mg.  Co¬ 
balt  Sulfate,  choice  antibiotics 
combined  in  our  new  fluid  base. 
CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 
BOX  4,  BARDONIA,  N.  Y. 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  . .  .,5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL  . . .  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3102,  Quincy,  ill. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  ~f  35 

IRRIGATE;  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  * 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high; 

1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  %  1 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1"  in¬ 
let;  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH;  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  114"  inlet;  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 
send  for  yours  todayl  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  ,  BelleMead  193,  New  Jersey 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm,  Teat  Sores 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
fection.  Germicidal,  Fungicidal, 
protective  wound  dressing. 
Quick  drying  .  .  .  deep  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $  1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write; 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tori 

BMTE 

ANTISEPTIC.  PHOTfCTIYC 

wound  dressing 


PATZ 


Bam  Cleaners,  Silo  Un¬ 
loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 
Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low  ■„ 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  •ribs,  1 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

N0LD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

FOR  AIL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

f  JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
V*  i  ■  DEALERS  WANTED  emmmmd 
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Healthy  Chick  News 

December  1956 


Why  Pullets 
Don't  Lay  90%. 


BABCOCK’S 


If  your  pullets  peak  at  over  90%  you  don’t  need  my 
advice.  I  find  many  poultrymen  think  I’m  full  of  beans 
when  I  say  pullets  should  hit  at  least  90%  production. 

Main  reasons  for  poor  lay  are:  Poor  rearing.  Crowd¬ 
ing  at  any  age.  Too  much  medicine  for  treatment  of 
coccidiosis.  (We  use  no  medicine  for  coccidiosis  and 
have  fine  results).  Maybe  cocci  medicines  are  O.K.  for 
broilers,  but  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  for 
pullets  to  be  raised  for  layers.  Some  feel  too  much 
medicine  for  cocci  also  helps  bring  on  C.R.D.  Is  this 
so?  I  don’t  know. 

Capillary  worms:  I  find  some  flocks  are  infected  with 
these  worms.  Usually  they  show  up  in  birds  on  dirt 
floors  and  in  houses  not  scrupulously  cleaned  and  dis¬ 
infected  at  least  once  a  year. 

Chronic  fowl  cholera:  This  is  old  time  “roup.”  It 
hits  production  hard  and  eventually  becomes  so  virulent 
on  a  farm  it  kills  many  pullets.  Eyes  swell,  birds  sneeze 
a  little,  odor  is  bad.  Many  folks  whose  flocks  have  this 
disease  don’t  know  what  ails  their  birds. 

Improper  ration:  For  Leghorns  feed  a  top  quality 
21%  to  22%  protein  mash  and  10  lbs.  of  scratch  grain 
per  100  birds  per  day.  Overfeeding  on  scratch  grain 
eventually  decreases  lay,  increases  cannibalism  and 
causes  “pause.”  If  you  feed  a  locally  mixed  mash  insist 
that  the  grain  added  to  it  be  finely  ground  so  birds  can’t 
“sort”  it  out.  If  you  feed  scratch  grain  be  sure  to  feed 
it  in  all  parts  of  the  pen  in  the  litter.  If  you  feed  an 
all  mash  I  believe  it  should  be  17%  or  higher  in  protein. 

Lack  of  feeder  and  water  space:  If  possible  have  at 
least  four  6  ft.  feeders  per  100  layers  plus  plenty  of 
deep,  wide  water  troughs  in  all  parts  of  the  pen.  We 
find  water  troughs  8  inches  wide  keep  floors  drier  than 
narrow  troughs.  Water  evidently  drops  off  their  beaks 
back  into  the  trough.  Before  you  say  I’m  wrong  on  this 

■u  better  try  a  trough  8  ft.  long,  8  inches  to  10  inches 
wide  and  4  to  5  inches  deep  for  each  300  layers. 

Nests:  One  nest  for  each  4  layers  on  walls  in  all 
parts  of  the  pen  decrease  floor  eggs  and  dirty  eggs. 
For  Leghorns  we  like  the  good  ola  section  nests.  Leg¬ 
horns  tend  to  fight  and  break  eggs  in  community  nests. 

Too  much  cheating:  We  find  too  many  poultrymen 
trying  to  overcrowd  and  just  half  take  care  of  pullets. 

Should  you  ''depopulate''?  Many  poultrymen  have, 
over  a  period  of  years,  built  up  a  terrific  infection  of 
disease  —  so  much  their  birds  can’t  lay  or  do  well. 
Should  you  depopulate?  Sell  every  bird  off  to  break  the 
disease  cycle?  It’s  your  decision  to  make. 

Announcing — Babcock  Barbara-Anns 

Here’s  a  bird  you’ll  like  if  you  sell  your  eggs  whole¬ 
sale.  These  Barbara-Anns  lay  a  larger  egg  than  our 
Barbara  strain,  lay  even  better,  lay  just  as  long,  live  just 
as  well,  lay  nice  white  eggs.  These  are  a  strain  cross 
very  much  the  same  as  the  Barbara.  If  you  have  liked 
Babcock  1  Barbaras  you’ll  like  these  Barbara-Anns !  even 
better. 

Babcock  Beauties — for  Retail  Trade 

Here’s  a  Babcock  Leghorn  that  comes  into  big  eggs 
quickly.  Just  the  bird  for  you  if  you  retail  your  eggs. 
These  birds  lay  well  and  if  you  want  practically  no 
“pullets”  and  “pee  wees”  here's  the  bird  for  you. 

Babcock  Bessies — Our  Large  Egg — Best  Seller. 

Babcock  Bessies,  our  new  large-egg  strain  cross  is 
making  fine  records  everywhere.  We  feel  this  is  the  best 
and  most  profitable  bird  we  have  ever  produced. 

We  have  one  of  America’s  finest  Leghorn  breeding 
farms.  We  can  supply  you  top  birds.  We  are  well  in¬ 
formed  and  can  help  you  if  you  have  problems.  We 
sure  want  to  sell  you  Babcock  Leghorns  because  they 
will  make  you  the  money  you’re  after. 


Sincerely 


[  Dear  Babcock: 

I _ Please  send  catalog 

I. _ I  want  chicks  on  — 

• 
t 

I 

iName. _ 

I 

|  Address - 

l 

I  City. - State - 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc 

Rout*  3R  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


I 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  protect 
your  property  from  destruction 
by  LIGHTNING  with  a  modern 
IPC  Lightning  Rod  System. 
Check  the  record — 37%  of  all 
rural  fires  are  caused  by 
LIGHTNING.  IPC  System  defi¬ 
nitely  prevent  these  disasters. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER— Dopt.  ER 
SPECIAL  PRICE  &  TERMS  NOW 


INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY  INC. 

125  NORTH  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


WE  ARE  EXPRESS  SHIPPERS 
OF  DELICIOUS  TREE  RIPENED 

FLORIDA  CITRUS 

WRITE  TODAY 
for  our  fruit  brochure 

THE  FARM  HOUSE 

P.O.  BOX  174  CLERMONT,  FLORIDA* 


Contract  Broiler  Growing — 
An  Obstacle  to  Enterprise 


During  the  past  year  there  has 
been  much  written,  and  more  said, 
about  vertical  integration.  Heated 
discussion  has  actually  generated 
more  heat  than  light,  but  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  arguments  on 
both  sides  demonstrates  that  inte¬ 
gration  does  have  its  defenders. 

Who  are  the  supporters  of  inte¬ 
gration?  Except  for  zealots,  they  are 
the  people  who  profit,  immediately 
or  prospectively,  by  it.  Who  are  its 
foes?  Almost  solely  the  independent 
growers.  They  are  the  only  men  who 
implement  their  opposition  with 
real  resistance. 

I  am  one  of  those  growers.  What 
do  I  have  at  stake?  As  an  indepen¬ 
dent  grower,  I  have  invested  25 
years  of  physical  and  mental  effort, 
and  the  profits  therefrom,  in  the 
broiler  business.  I  am  considered  by 
my  neighbors,  by  my  bankers  and 
by  my  associates  as  an  independent 
businessman.  The  property  that  I 
own,  including  an  18,000-bird-capacity 
broiler  plant,  has  a  current  value  of 
more  than  $40,000. 

How  can  I  lose  what  I  have  accu¬ 
mulated?  By  being  forced  to  face  a 
below-cost-of-production  market  for 
a  sustained  period  of  time.  Any  in¬ 
dependent  grower  must,  of  course, 
constantly  reckon  with  production 
hazards  such  as  disease,  fire  and 
accidents.  But  facing  a  disastrously 
low  market  price  for  broilers — for  a 
long  period  of  time — is  a  new  factor 
with  which  to  reckon.  Normally,  in 
a  truly  free  broiler  economy,  pro¬ 
duction  cut-backs  rapidly  follow  mar¬ 
ket  price  dips,  and  the  harmony  of 
production-at-a-profit  against  known 
market  demand  is  soon  restored.  That 
has  not  been  occurring — nor  is  it  now 
— in  the  present  arrangements  for 
producing  and  marketing  broilers. 

We  have  production  approximate¬ 
ly  20  per  cent  above  the  level  that 
would  sustain  a  profitable  situation 
for  all.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
20  per  cent?  It  is  being  produced 
by  the  fellows  who  would  have  quit 
some  time  ago  under  a  normal  ar¬ 
rangement — the  fellows  who  stand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of 
efficiency.  They  are  normally  the 


first  to  get  drowned  out  by  any  big 
wave  of  disease,  by  low  market 
prices,  and  by  high  costs.  Many  of 
these  boys  are  not  now  even  getting 
wet.  A  big  umbrella  has  been  raised 
over  them.  The  waters  of  liquidation 
that  would  wash  them  clean  out  of 
broiler  production  are  being  spilled 
on  others  whose  position  is  further 
up  the  ladder  of  efficiency. 

Umbrellas  are  fine  things  in  the 
weather  for  which  their  use  is  in¬ 
tended,  and  when  a  man  can  manipu¬ 
late  his  own.  During  a  break  in  the 
shower  he  can  hoist  one  high  enough 
to  see  out — and  even  up.  When  he 
has  no  control  over  it,  however,  the 
holder  may  lower  it  so  that  the  fel¬ 
low  under  it  cannot  see  up,  or  out,  or 
see  at  all.  The  umbrella  for  the 
broiler  industry  is  contract  growing. 

Contract  growing  is  the  worst  fac¬ 
tor  I  face.  On  any  free  production 
course,  those  who  cannot  maintain 
the  pace  stop  running.  There  is  a 
normal  process  of  elimination  for 
both  the  unfit  and  the  unwilling. 
Contract  growing  has  picked  up  and 
carried  along  many  producers  who 
otherwise  would  have  quit  —  and 
many  who  ought  now  to  quit  for  the 
good  of  the  industry.  In  a  market 
plagued  by  overproduction  it  is  in¬ 
excusable  for  a  feed  company,  or  any 
other  operator,  to  subsidize  unneeded 
production.  The  contract  grower  is 
not  an  independent  businessman.  By 
the  most  complimentary  interpre¬ 
tation,  he  is  a  flock  manager.  In  truth, 
he  is  little  more  than  a  hired  man — 
in  many  instances,  a  hired  man  on 
his  own  property  and  in  a  building 
that  his  own  earlier  private  enter¬ 
prise  built.  Contract  growing  has 
shortened  his  stature,  has  limited 
his  own  potential  and  has  set  him  at 
war  with  his  own  best  interests.  To 
many  operators  who  stood  at  the 
brink  of  business  failure,  contract 
growing  seemed  like  a  bridge  to  get 
over  it.  But  where  does  the  bridge 
lead?  Nowhere.  It  hangs,  impossible 
to  complete,  halfway  between  enter¬ 
prise  and  employment  over  a  valley 
that  was  never  crossed.  Leigh  Lyne 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Progress  on  CRD 


Rapid  diagnostic  methods  needed 
for  control  of  chronic  respiratory 
disease  of  poultry  are  in  prospect  as 
a  result  of  intensified  State-Federal 
research  on  this  No.  1  disease  of  the 
broiler  industry.  Most  tests  for 
identifying  CRD  are  slow  and  expen¬ 
sive.  One  now  used  is  injection  of 
suspected  material  into  the  sinuses 
of  chickens  or  turkeys  immune  to 
Newcastle  disease  and  bronchitis.  If 
the  material  is  affected  by  CRD,  the 
injection  results  in  sinus  enlarge¬ 
ment.  This  test  is  employed  fairly 
widely  and  provides  identification  of 
the  disease. 

Chronic  respiratory  disease,  first 
reported  in  the  United  States  in  1943, 
is  said  now  to  cost  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  at  least  $25  million  a  year. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  re¬ 
search  service  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  11  States  are 
cooperating  in  an  all-out  research 
effort  to  find  ways  to  eradicate  it. 

The  course  of  CRD,  including  in¬ 
cubation  time,  varies  from  seven  to 
68  days.  Mortality  ranges  from  eight 
to  50  per  cent,  but  main  losses  are 
from  other  results  of  the  disease, 
viz.,  retarded  growth,  prolonged  feed¬ 
ing  time,  an  increased  number  of 
culls,  and  lowered  carcass  quality. 
Formerly  called  air-sac  disease,  CRD 
is  caused  primarily  by  the  same 
pleuropneumonia-like  organisms  that 
are  responsible  for  infectious  sinu¬ 


sitis  in  turkeys.  CRD  and  infectious 
sinusitis  have  similarly  persistent 
symptoms — nasal  discharge,  abnor¬ 
mal  noise  in  breathing,  moderate  de¬ 
cline  in  egg  production,  and  loss  of 
weight.  Several  other  organisms,  in¬ 
cluding  certain  yeasts  and  coli 
bacteria,  can  also  cause  chronic 
respiratory  disease.  The  Escherichia 
coli  found  in  the  intestinal  tracts  of 
poultry  are  normally  harmless,  but 
under  certain  conditions —  sudden 
temperature  changes,  temporary  lack 
of  feed  or  water,  or  live-virus  vac¬ 
cination  against  respiratory  diseases 
— they  may  begin  to  act  up.  CRD  is 
transmitted  through  the  egg  from  in¬ 
fected  hens  to  the  chicks.  There  is 
also  evidence  of  incubator  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  disease. 

The  use  of  antibiotics  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  CRD  is  not  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  There  are  only  slight  weight 
differences  at  slaughter  in  treated 
and  untreated  broilers  affected  by 
the  disease.  Many  researchers  doubt 
whether  the  weight  advantage  in 
treated  birds  actually  compensates 
for  the  cost  of  antibiotics.  State  and 
USDA  researchers  hope  in  time  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of 
the  organisms  causing  CRD.  Mean¬ 
time,  it  is  said  that  good  manage¬ 
ment  practices  are  among  the  best 
ways  growers  can  prevent  or  mini¬ 
mize  the  incidence  of  chronic  respira¬ 
tory  disease. 


"Nick-Chick" 

LEGHORNS 


Years  of  Leadership! 

...  as  America’s  Highest  Average 
Profit  Layer  is  your  assurance  that 
H&N  BALANCED  BREEDING 
means  extra  profits  for  you. 

Put  H&N  “Nick  Chick”  Leg¬ 
horns  to  work  in  your  laying  house. 
It  is  there  that  H  &  N’s  program  of 
BALANCED  BREEDING  and 
search  for  perfection  through  con¬ 
tinuous  research  in  genetics  and 
disease  control  really  pays  off — in 
more  income  for  you ! 

Order  from  an  Authorized 
H&N  Source 
TODAY I 


NEW  YORK— 

Heeht’s  Hatchery,  Walden 
Weidner’s  Chicks,  Hamburg 
NEW  JERSEY— 

Dav-EI  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery, 

Rt.  3,  Box  194,  Lakewood 

OHIO— 

Amstutz  Hatcheries,  Ashland,  Bluffton, 
Canton,  Celina,  Garrettsville,  Kidron, 
Medina,  New  Bremen,  Orrville,  Pandora, 
Sugarcreek  and  Versailles 

Logsdon  Breeder  Hatchery, 

Millersburg 

Stoller’s  Hatchery,  Van  Wert 
PENNSYLVANIA— 

Amstutz  Hatcheries,  Somerset 
Florin  Farms,  Inc.,  Mt.  Joy 
Godshail’s  Poultry  Farm,  Souderton 
Veety  Poultry  Farm,  Stroudsburg 
VIRGINIA— 

Frank  Harman  Hatchery,  1620 
South  Main,  Harrisonburg 


Heisdorf  &  Nelson  Farms 

P.  O.  BOX  428,  KIRKLAND,  WASHINGTON 
6288  MAGNOLIA  AVE.,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Are  Western  Eggs  Grade  A? 


The  flow  of  eggs  from  the  Midwest 
determines  the  value  of  northeastern 
eggs  in  local  marketplaces.  Shut  off 
this  flow  for  a  few  days  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  nearbys  soars;  contrarily, 
bring  in  ample  supplies  and  nearbys 
are  brought  down.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  cool  weather  when  the 
quality  of  westerns  is  not  bad.  In 
warm  weather,  however,  westerns 
have  a  hard  time  holding  quality  on 
the  retailer’s  shelf.  Consequently, 
due  to  the  demand  for  the  local  pro¬ 
duct,  a  price  spread  develops  be¬ 
tween  nearbys  and  westerns. 

Most  of  us  learned  in  adolescence 
that  supply  and  demand  determine 
value  and  price.  What  we  did  not 
learn  is  that  unscrupulous  tactics  by 
some  egg  merchants  and  retailers 
can  readily  upset  economic  law.  The 
degree  to  which  the  New  York  State 
Egg  Law  is  flouted  determines  to  a 
large  extent  whether  poultrymen  in 
our  State  keep  chickens  for  profit 
or  just  for  exercise. 

Most  consumers  look  for  “Grade 
A”  eggs  in  stores  on  the  assumption 
that  this  quality  designation  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Mrs.  Consumer — and  the 
poultry  industry,  Grade  A  on  the 
carton  is  no  guarantee  of  Grade  A 
in  the  shell.  Sometimes  this  is  due 
to  lack  of  refrigeration  at  retail,  but 
mainly  it  is  because  Mr.  Retailer  has 
purchased  his  eggs  from  a  local 
poultryman  and,  without  candling  to 
remove  defective  eggs,  places  them 
on  sale  as  Grade  A.  Also,  inferior 
westerns,  and  sometimes  even  near¬ 
bys,  which  are  only  “B”  and  “C”  in 
quality,  are  put  up  in  Grade  A  car¬ 
tons. 

Let  us  see  how  this  affects  north¬ 
eastern  poultrymen.  It  is  a  nice 
warm  summer  day.  Mrs.  Housewife 
decides  on  eggs  as  the  feature  pro¬ 
tein  element  for  the  family’s  supper. 
She  takes  her  carton  of  Grade  A’s 
out  of  the  refrigerator  and  com¬ 
mences  to  break  them  open.  But  they 
are  not  so  good.  The  yolks  are  flat; 
they  fall  apart  and  the  whites  are 
thin;  a  blood  spot  bothers  her. 
Change  the  menu!  Eggs  are  not 
much  good  in  the  Summer,  she  thinks. 
The  answer  is  that  the  family  goes 
off  eggs  for  a  while.  This  hurts  Mr. 
Poultryman.  It  reduces  the  demand 
for  eggs. 

The  coin’s  obverse  is  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  distributor.  He  knows  that 
wornout,  tired,  flabby  western  eggs 
do  not  qualify  as  Grade  A,  but  they 
are  so  much  cheaper  than  fine  quali¬ 
ty  New  York  State  eggs  he  just  can¬ 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  substi¬ 
tute.  Obviously,  this  adds  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  factor  of  our  economic  law  and 
also  hurts  Mr.  Poultryman,  almost 
as  much  as  if  he  were  paid  for  eggs 
in  counterfeit  money. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  The 
battle  must  be  fought  at  several 
levels.  If  the  poultryman  wants  his 
eggs  consumed  at  an  increasing  rate, 
he  must  take  pains  to  produce  a 


faultless  product.  He  should  see  to 
it  that  his  eggs  are  candled  and  that 
they  are  refrigerated  at  all  times.  He 
should  encourage  and  cooperate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  Albany;  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
New  York  State  Egg  Law.  He  should 
join  and  assist  poultry  organizations 
and  work  for  budget  increases  for 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  the  end 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  may  be  employed  to  ad- 
minster  effectively  the  egg  law  now 
in  being.  He  should  form  committees 
to  approach  retailers  with  a  view  to 
demanding  that  these  stores  support 
New  York  agriculture. 

This  worker  is  acquainted  with 
two  upstate  New  York  chains  which 
are  presently  selling  low-grade  west¬ 
erns  as  Grade  A  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  If  these  two  chains  switched  to 
fine  New  York  State  eggs,  the  extra 
demand  on  available  supplies  would 
probably  strengthen  the  nearby  mar¬ 
ket  by  several  cents. 

It  is  Operation  Bootstrap  for 
American  agriculture.  Here  in  New 
York,  poultrymen  must  alert  them¬ 
selves  to  action  for  their  economic 
survival.  The  muteness  of  our  un¬ 
aroused  yesterdays  must  give  way  to 
informed  and  alert  aggressiveness  to 
recapture  and  hold  the  logical  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  product:  those  millions 
of  quality-hungry  egg  consumers 
right  near  our  farms. 

If  poultrymen  need  another  ad¬ 
monition,  it  is  this:  concentrating 
too  many  eggs  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  more  dealers,  particularly  at  ter¬ 
minal  markets,  can  be  disastrous.  It 
sets  up  a  potential  for  raiding  and 
breaking  the  market.  This  applies 
no  less  to  co-operatives  than  others. 
Another  suggestion:  stai't  checking 
at  once  with  your  grocer  as  to  the 
source  of  his  eggs.  If  a  chain  store, 
write  a  letter  to  the  president  or 
the  general  manager  outlining  your 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  in 
trade.  Irving  Grossman 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  &  Vickers .  5.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


John  Staby 


Time  of  the  Year  for  Turkeys 


These  plump  White  Hollands  are  part  of  Netv  York  State’s  million-bird-a- 
year  turkey  crop.  Grown  on  slatted  sun  porches,  the  birds  were  on  the  farm 
of  Frank  Lugsdin,  East  Amherst,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Most  testers  say  no  western 
bird  ever  can  top  an  eastern  one  for  texture  and  taste. 


December  15,  1956 


&et  Plenty  of  Puj  ’B/t/xm 


with  HUBBARD’S 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Here’s  the  ideal  farm  flock  bird —  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  Balanced-Bred  for  36  years  to  give  you 
steady  production  of  large,  top-grade  brown  eggs. 


You  get  vigor— high  livability  without  pampering— 
bred-in  resistance  to  leukosis  — early  maturity  — 
200-220  EGGS  or  more  through  changing  weather 
and  management  conditions. 


Free  Catalog 

Get  all  the  facts  on  these  two 
profit-bred  birds. 


DUAL  PURPOSE  CROSS.  Another  outstanding 
Hubbard  bird.  White  feathered,  cross-bred  vitality, 
ideal  for  broilers  and  roasters,  also  egg  production. 

*Her>  monthly  basis 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


► 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 
Send  me  your  free  Hubbard  Catalog. 

Name _ _  . 

Address _ 


■-«» 


Town. 


.State. 


YEAR  IN  &  OUT 
FOR  42 
YEARS 

Bulkley's  Profit- 
Making  Leghorns 
consistently  among  lead¬ 
ers  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner- 
supervised'  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  gives  you  birds 
that  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  “Profit  -  Making 
Bulletin”,  price  list,  cata¬ 
log.  Rush  postcard. 


BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 


N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundation  Stock 
130  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

CMcJrt' 

It  will  show  you  how  Hall 
Brothers  famous  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  can  put  YOUR 
business  on  a  PROFIT-PLUS 
basis. 


Send  tor  your  copy  today I 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Egg  production  and  livability  largely  de¬ 
termine  poultry  profits.  Honegger  Layers 
are  superior  in  BOTH!  There's  only  one 
true  test  when  it  comes  to  buying  chicks 
—will  they  make  more  profits?  That's  why 
it's  H.C.  for  H.N.E.— Honegger  Chix  for 
High  Net  Earnings. 

Honegger  entry  in  the  Florida  Standard 
Laying  Test  topped  all  other  pens  in  the 
nation  to  become  the  1955-56  laying 
champion.  Production  of  these  Honegger 
Layers  averaged  over  87%  for  11  Vi 
months  with  100%  livability.  The 
“Champs"  competed  against  489  entries 
of  purebreds,  crossbreds,  and  hybrids 
entered  by  141  of  the  nation's  breeding 
farms  and  hatcheries. 

The  H.  E.  0HLS  Co., 

CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  Phone  11 


OUR  37th  YEAR  OF  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS:  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor  Acre  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link 
Cross  or  the  Red  Rock  Cross.  Mount  Hope  White 
Leghorns  also  Started  Chicks.  Write  tor  free  circular 
and  Prices.  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY. 

BOX  N,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA.  Phone  I26-R-II 


COLOR  FOLDER 
Free  ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  19  5  7 
white  Egg  machines. 
For  lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to: 

RAYMOND  S.  TH0 


2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


CCV  I  IMI/  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  ALL 

JEA  LlriH  Breeders  HARCO  Direct 

No  Eggs  Bought.  Write  or  Telephone  us  Your 
Needs.  Chicks  January  Till  June.  Order  NOW. 

COLD  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  VALOIS,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Lodi  11-H 


IN  A  CLASS  APART! 


No  other  egg  strain  today 

can  provide  poultrymen  with 
more  consistent  large  size  egg 
production  than  STERN’S 
“Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 

And  large  eggs  pay  off  better 

no  matter  what  market  prices 

may  be.  You  wil  also  get 

laying  averages  from  60  to  80 
percent  and  unbeatable  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease.  30  years  of  the  most  costly  breeding 
has  made  these  achievements  possible.  U.  S  -  N.  J. 
Approved.  Pullorum  Clean. 

—  Write  for  Prices,  Literature,  Open  Dates  — 


STERN  BROS.  S.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  All  Heavies  $7.00  per  100;  $13 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  at  once. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY,  Dept.  R,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL.  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered.  1955 
Pairs  $35.  1954  Pairs  Breeders  $50.  A.  H.  Chambers, 
Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


Ml  BARN  CALCITE 

could  have  prevented  this  accident 


A  thin  coating  of  low-cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn 
Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn  floor  helps  protect  against 
costly  animal  injuries  caused  by  slipping.  Sure  footing 
also  removes  a  major  cause  of  nervous,  jittery  cows. 
Remember —  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 

•  protects  livestock  against  injury 
and  also 

•  contributes  to  good  dairy  "housekeeping” 
and  also 

•  increases  fertilizer  value  of  manure 


See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j; 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


AN  EASY  WA Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by,  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


mtat}  all  pur  900b  fmttiha 

A  iRrmt  (fhmtmaa 

atth 

.  A  ijappy  Nnu  frar  ___ 

Viii'.  ■'/'  'STtic  ©bitor  of  fihibltts  tier's  JDesfe 


Last  May  10th  I  ordered  a  crib 
mattress  and  play  pen  from  Burgess 
Industries  for  my  baby.  I  sent  them 
a  check  for  $38.90  which  was  cashed 
immediately.  They  told  me  they  were 
out  of  them,  but  would  send  the 
things  as  soon  as  possible.  Several 
weeks  later  they  were  still  trying 
to  get  the  items.  Two  months  ago 
they  wrote  and  said  they  had  the 
things  and  were  shipping  them,  but 
I  have  received  nothing.  b.  h.  r. 

Pennsylvania 

This  company  has  now  gone  out  of 
business.  The  owner  had  promised 
to  try  to  refund  the  money  paid  for 
baby  furniture  out  of  income  he 
earned  while  now  working  for  an¬ 
other  company.  There  are  no  reports 
as  yet  of  any  refunds  being  paid. 


We  have  been  subscribers  to  your 
paper  for  many  years.  We  think  it  is 
a  wonderful  paper.  We  wonder  if 
you  could  give  us  some  information 
about  old  books,  stamps,  papers,  etc. 
We  have  several  old  books  around 
100  years  old.  Could  you  furnish  the 
addresses  of  some  reliable  dealers,  as 
we  do  not  know  the  value  of  these. 

New  York  a.  j.  b. 

First  the  age  of  a  book  is  not  es¬ 
sentially  any  indication  of  its  value. 
A  book  to  be  valuable  must  be  rare, 
or  a  first  edition;  or  in  many  cases 
needed  to  complete  a  collection.  Rare 
volumes  are  higher  in  price  than 
usual  books.  When  selling — or  buy¬ 
ing — a  rare  book — give  full  details — 
condition  of  book — number  of  pages, 
illustrations,  if  any,  and  whether  the 
binding  is  still  good.  There  are  a  few 
dealers  in  old  books  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  their  names,  but  one 
must  not  expect  to  find  a  market  for 
ordinary  books. 


Charity  “rackets”  are  said  to  be 
hurting  legitimate  charities.  Some 
legislators  plan  to  introduce  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  remedy  the  situation. 
Such  action  will  be  extremely  help¬ 
ful  and  will  serve  to  protect  the  es¬ 
tablished  charities.  The  mails  are 
flooded  with  appeals  for  help.  It  will 
behoove  us  to  examine  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  outfit  behind  the  appeal, 
and  make  sure  the  funds  are  for 
legitimate  use  and  not  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  promoters. 


Here  is  the  old  trick  again.  Read 
and  be  wary  if  approached  with  such 
a  proposition.  John  Balint  of  New 
York,  and  an  alleged  accomplice, 
swindled  a  credulous  party  of  $3,000. 
Balint  represented  that  a  profit  of 
$15,000  would  be  made  if  the  party 
would  put  up  the  $3,000  cash,  “just 
to  show  good  faith.”  The  investment 
was  in  an  “oil  gusher”  that  would 
make  a  huge  profit.  The  $3,000,  and 
what  was  represented  to  be  $5,000 
put  up  by  Balint  and  his  accomplice, 
were  put  in  a  cigar  box.  This  was  to 
be  left  in  the  credulous  party’s  home 
until  the  deal  was  consummated. 
The  results — arriving  home  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  open  the  box.  It 
contained  three  $1.00  bills  and  scraps 
of  newspaper!  The  life  savings  of 
$3,000  was  gone;  Balint  and  his  ac¬ 
complice  were  gone. 


An  executive  director  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
issued  a  warning  about  some  corre¬ 
spondence  schools.  Ten  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  orders  have  been  issued  against 
offenders  by  the  F.  T.  C.  in  the  past 
16  months.  “We’re  after  the  high 
pressure  outfits,  not  the  reputable 
majority  of  correspondence  schools” 
he  said.  Principal  offenders  are 
official  sounding  civil  service  training 
schools  that  “guarantee”  government 
jobs  to  graduates;  home  handicraft 
schools  that  promise  exciting  profits 
for  easy-to-learn  skills.  Also  the  ease 
and  riches  of  motel  management, 
nursing,  music,  reweaving,  etc.  The 
report  also  says  that  the  partial 
scholarship  gimmick  is  often  used  as 
a  method  of  glamorizing  regular 
tuition,  and  the  act-now-or-lose-the- 
chance  warning  is  the  salesman’s 
way  of  saying  he  is  short  on  pocket- 
money  and  could  use  the  down  pay¬ 
ment.  This  he  gets  when  the  contract 
is  signed.  Collection  of  the  rest  of 
the  tuition  is  not  his  worry.  Indeed 
a  common  practice  is  to  sell  the  con¬ 
tract  to  a  third  party,  then  the  school 
shrugs  its  shoulders  when  the  dis¬ 
illusioned  student  demands  his 
money  back.  Always  read  any  con¬ 
tract  before  signing;  it  may  be  non- 
cancellable.  Take  time  to  think  it 
over,  and  be  sure  you  know  the 
reputation  of  the  school. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  an 
interesting  article  on  a  subject  to 
which  we  have  referred  many  times 
— the  “racketeer  repairmen”  who 
take  pictures  of.,  your  house  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes.  Their  offer  ap¬ 
pears  to  promise  to  give  an  aluminum 
siding  job  free.  The  “free  offer” 
signed  for  is  in  reality  a  note  for 
$1,960,  which  is  to  be  paid  off  in 
monthly  installments  of  $67.93.  This 
is  a  large  amount  for  a  family  whose 
average  income  may  be  about  $80 
a  week  or  less.  If  the  family  fails  to 
make  the  payments  on  time  they  can 
be  and  will  be  sued  for  the  whole 
amount.  Every  mail  brings  us  stories 
of  just  such  schemes  put  out  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  companies  and  their 
agents.  Our  record  indicates  that 
there  have  been  more  the  last  year 
than  ever  before.  We  have  referred 
to  the  model  home  racket  many 
times,  as  it  has  been  used  over  and 
over  for  years.  We  have  cautioned 
against  it  in  this  column  and  in 
hundreds  of  letters,  but  still  some¬ 
one  is  caught  by  the  plausible  talk 
of  an  agent.  Do  not  sign  any  papers, 
or  pay  out  any  money  until  you 
have  read  —  and  understood  —  each 
contract.  If  a  salesman  is  “in  a 
hurry”,  or  “will  not  be  your  way 
again”,  be  wise  and  insist  on  time  to 
read  the  contract  over  carefully,  and 
ask  the  advice  of  a  wise  man  — 
lawyer,  doctor  or  banker  —  before 
you  sign  anything.  If  you  sign  you 
are  “stuck.”  If  the  agent  is  sincere 
he  will  come  again.  Newspapers  are 
helpful  in  getting  this  information 
before  the  public  and  urging  them 
to  read  before  signing  in  a  hurry. 


All  work  is  as  seed  sown;  it  grows 
and  spreads,  and  sows  itself  anew. 
—  Thomas  Carlyle,  On  Life  of  John¬ 
son. 
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The  Parson  attended  a  drive-in 
church  service  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer’s  vacation.  He  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  experience  because  a 
friend  had  urged  him  to  drop  the 
work  he  was  doing  in  order  himself 
to  undertake  such  a  project.  The 
chief  arguments  in  favor  of  it  were 
that  the  drive-in  service  allowed  a 
person  to  attend  in  whatever  cloth¬ 
ing  he  wished  and  that  more  people 
might  be  induced  to  come.  It  was 
argued  that  this  had  somewhat  of  the 
flavor  of  the  first  century  when  the 
Word  was  brought  to  people  in  the 
marketplace,  at  the  seaside,  or  wher¬ 
ever  they  might  happen  to  congre¬ 
gate.  Of  the  procedure  or  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  that  such  a  service  might  have 
for  the  people  in  general,  the  Par¬ 
son  had  no  knowledge. 

At  the  outdoor  service  he  watched 
the  cars  gather.  There  were  about  25, 
with  an  average  of  four  people  to 
the  car.  Most  seemed  to  convey 
families  of  children  and  adults.  As 
each  car  was  parked,  the  driver 
would  get  out  and  hook  a  drive-in 
speaker  inside  his  car  door.  Re¬ 
corded  music  soon  announced  the 
beginning  of  the  service. 

The  preacher  climbed  to  the  roof 
of  the  projection  building  and,  out¬ 
lined  against  the  sky  as  a  solitary 
figure,  he  began  the  service.  A  young 
man,  he  was  the  Reverend  Carl  J. 
Schroeder  who  with  his  wife,  Lucille, 
is  leaving  as  a  missionary  to  For¬ 
mosa  this  Winter.  The  Parson  felt  a 
bit  sorry  for  him  because  his  task 
seemed  to  have  enough  difficulties  to 
_  worry  a  man  of  long  experience.  One 
needs  to  be  able  to  sense  the  imme¬ 
diate  response  of  his  hearers,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  preaches  without  notes. 
This  work  entailed  speaking  to  a 
stolid,  unresponsive  microphone. 
How  did  the  preacher  know  whether 
his  words  were  effective?  How 
would  he  know  when  to  add  a  fur¬ 
ther  word  of  explanation  or  to  with¬ 
hold  an  unnecessary  word?  How  does 
he  phrase  a  message  for  a  congre¬ 
gation  whose  faces  can  be  only  blank 
to  him?  Of  course,  it  is  done  every 
day  on  the  radio;  but  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  are  involved  in  that  medium 
that  one  can  be  sure  he  is  reaching 
someone.  Even  then,  the  Parson  has 
learned,  it  pays  to  visualize  a  person 
you  are  sure  is  listening. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
acoustical  problems.  The  slightest 
whisper  comes  clearly  over  the 
speakers.  A  whimpering  child  is  no 
embarrassment  to  the  parents  and 
no  distraction  to  the  preacher.  There 
is  no  congregational  singing.  The 
hymns  come  over  the  speakers  in 
such  vocal  perfection  that  the  un¬ 
trained  singer  would  not  be  inclined 
to  join  in  even  if  he  knew  the  words. 

Historically,  the  offering  has  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  a  high  point 
of  the  service,  for  here  the  worship¬ 
per  places  his  symbolic  sacrifice  be¬ 
fore  the  altar.  But  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  di’ive-in  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  have  any  such  feeling 
of  dedication. 

As  the  Parson  drove  away  after 
the  service,  he  pondered  within  him¬ 
self  whether  he  regretted  having 
passed  by  the  opportunity  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  project,  and  had  to  admit 
that  he  did  not.  He  felt  that,  despite 
his  years  of  conditioning  in  this  field, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  experience 
any  feeling  of  worship.  We  achieve 
nothing  worthwhile  without  personal 
effort.  Here  was  no  personal  effort, 
no  achievement.  Each  car’s  occupants 
were  shut  away  to  themselves;  there 
was  no  sharing.  It  was  as  though 
each  had  come  to  get  what  he  could 
without  regard  to  the  others.  We  get 
nothing  worth  having  without  giving. 
This  was  not  a  congregation;  it  was 
an  audience.  Because  it  lacked  a 
group  experience,  it  could  never  rise 
above  the  individual.  It  is  the  Par¬ 
son’s  opinion  that  the  drive-in  ser¬ 
vice  may  well  serve  as  a  form  of 


street  corner  preaching.  Its  greatest 
hope  may  be  to  whet  appetites  for 
the  deeper  experience  of  community 
worship. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  people 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  services 
in  whatever  garb  they  wish.  The 
Parson  agrees,  provided  it  is  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  garb  one 
has.  After  all,  a  young  man  scarcely 
dares  call  upon  his  fiancee  unless  he 
is  washed  and  arrayed  in  his  best. 
Can  he  love  and  respect  his  Creator 
less?  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Still  Time  for  Calendar 
Gifts 

There  is  still  an  ample  supply 
of  both  the  New  England  Calen¬ 
dar  for  Engagements  and  The 
Chamberlain  Calendar  of  Frerch 
Cooking  for  all  those  persons  who 
want  handsome  engagement  books 
for  themselves  and  for  their  friends 
to  start  the  new  year. 

The  New  England  Calendar  shows 
fine  farms,  churches  and  homes 
opposite  pages  for  engagements  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  52  weeks.  Each  photo¬ 
graph  has  a  full  descriptive  caption. 
The  first  two  are:  homes  in  Hancock, 
N.  H.,  and  a  hilltop  farm  in  Chester, 
Vt.  The  one  opposite  engagements 
the  last  week  of  1957  is  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.  The  one  for  the  week  of 
February  3  is  a  snowbound  18th 
century  cottage  in  Charlemont, 
Mass.,  and  for  the  first  full  week  in 
Spring  it  is  of  a  home  in  Greenfield 
Hill,  Conn.  Massachusetts  starts  off 
the  Summer,  and  Fall  begins  in 
Saunderstown,  R.  I.  Thanksgiving  is 
spent  in  Wiscasset,  Me.  Whatever 
the  week,  a  scene  to  bring  pleasure 
graces  the  page. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  French 
Cooking  Calendar.  The  scenes  are 
not  so  familiar,  but  they  are  none¬ 
theless  lovely  and  impressive  of  the 
soft  continental  countryside.  Besides, 
each  page  provides  a  week’s  notation 
of  engagements,  and  there’s  a  fine 
French  recipe  for  the  most  famous 
kind  of  cooking.  Each  is  for  sale 
from  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
at  $1.50  the  copy. 


Forresfel  Honored  by 
New  York  Beef  Men 

Gene  Forrestel,  Medina,  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  presented  a 
painting  of  his  farmstead  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  leadership  he  has  given 
the  livestock  industry  of  New  York. 
A  breeder  and  feeder  of  cattle,  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative. 
The  gift  was  jointly  presented  by: 
N.  Y.  State  Hereford  Breeders  Assn.; 
N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Assn.; 
N.  Y.  Angus  Breeders  Assn.;  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Co-op.;  and  the 
Orleans  County  Beef  Committee. 

w.  s. 


Subscribers1  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Jan.  5  closes  Dec.  21 
Jan.  19  closes  Jan.  4 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  pf  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


•  Male  and  female.  Salar 
$27o°,  annual  increases  to  $3490  less  mainte 
nance.  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week,  annt 
al  vacation  (20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sic 
leave.  Many  opportunities  for  advancemen 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  Stat 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

LA^PSCA:PE  nursery  needs  working  foremar 
Able  drive  truck  and  tractor.  Free  cottag 
for  small  family.  All  year.  Experience  nc 
necessary.  Write  particulars.  DeBaun  < 
Company,  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey. 


MANAGER:  Assistant  to  busy  owner,  large 
New  Jersey  apple  orchard  and  vegetable 
farm.  Liberal  salary  and  bonus  for  the  right 
person.  Write,  giving  full  details,  age,  ex- 
Derience,  family  status.  BOX  3900,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Milkers  $240  per  month.  Experi¬ 

enced  men  for  lucrative,  permanent  position. 
Five  day,  40  hour  week,  12  paid  holidays,  12 
vacation  days.  Room,  board,  and  laundry 
available  at  nominal  rates.  Apply  Personnel 
Department,  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  Marlboro, 
New  Jersey. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Two  schoolage  children. 

Own  room.  $30  per  week.  Luger,  58  Kingston 
Ave.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  dairyman.  Room, 

board,  laundry.  Good  salary.  Grand  Lodge 
Home  &  Orphanage,  1251  Trumansburg  Road, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  A  young  family  of  five  can 

offer  three  furnished  rooms,  private  bath, 
board,  a  healthy  pleasant  life  with  security 
plus  $60  a  month  to  some  couple  middleaged 
or  older,  in  return  for  general  housework, 
maintenance  and  occasional  care  of  children. 
We  offer  true  friendship  in  a  residential  com¬ 
munity  of  all  churches.  Write  W.  R.  Galbraith, 
200  Davenport  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

MAINTENANCE  Man:  To  assist  superinten¬ 
dent  of  hospital,  several  buildings  on  large 
estate  grounds;  permanent  job  for  all-around 
indoor  and  outdoor  man  who  is  sober  and 
reliable.  Write  particulars  and  salary  desired. 
High  Point  Hospital,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
(Mrs.  Ethel  Buschmeyer). 

SECOND  Cook:  Permanent  job  for  single, 
sober  man  with  experience,  in  45-bed  hos¬ 
pital  near  New  York  City;  $250  per  month 
plus  own  room  and  board,  5!^  day  week. 
Write  or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital, 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 

KITCHEN  man  also  dishwasher:  Permanent 

job  for  single,  sober  man  in  small  hospital 
near  New  York  City;  512  day  week;  $140 
per  month  plus  own  room  and  board.  Write 
or  call  Mr.  Golden,  High  Point  Hospital,  Port 
Chester,  New  York. 

GENERAL  housekeeper:  Three  adults.  Attrac¬ 
tive  country  home  near  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.  $40  weekly  plus  private  apartment.  Write 
BOX  4000,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  on  modern  dairy  farm,  good 

milker,  no  outside  work,  good  wages,  house 
and  privileges,  immediate  opening.  Carwytham 
Farm,  Box  467,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Care  of  baby  IV2  -  years. 

Cooking  not  necessary,  housework;  modern 
country  home;  five  in  family.  State  salary, 
particulars.  Reply  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Blackrock 
Turnpike,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ASSISTANT  Herdsman:  For  200  Jersey  cow 
Grade  A  farm.  Must  be  top  cow  man  and 
good  milker.  Best  wages  and  comfortable 
living  quarters.  Apply  to  A.  C.  Petersen 
Farms,  240  Park  Road,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

FRUIT  farm  foreman:  Able  to  operate  all 
modern  fruit  farm  machinery  and  supervise 
steady  and  seasonal  help  in  all  growing,  trim¬ 
ming  and  harvesting  operations.  New  house 
and  good  wages  to  right  man.  S.  Chaissan, 
Highland,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Reliable  elderly  woman  for  perma¬ 

nent  position  as  assistant  housekeeper  in 
small  family.  Write  Mrs.  A.  Barber,  White 
Lake,  Sullivan  County,  New  York  or  tele¬ 
phone  White  Lake  56. 

IF  you’ve  wanted  to  get  into  real  estate  we 

believe  now  is  the  time.  Our  inquiries  are 
at  a  peak,  representatives  get  the  benefit  of 
our  25  years  in  real  estate.  We  coach  you, 
often  prevent  costly  mistakes,  save  you  the 
cost  of  advertising  to  build  a  name  for  your¬ 
self  by  using  our  name,  and  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  ten  years  of  continuous  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  best  papers  in  the  northeast. 
The  work  is  strictly  commission;  New  York 
and  New  England  only.  Write  for  test  ques¬ 
tions.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. 

FEMALE,  live  with  family  in  N.  Y.  C.  Three 

children  in  school.  Help  with  housework. 
Own  room  and  bath.  State  qualifications, 
references,  salary.  BOX  4005,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

PLEASANT  surroundings,  winter  housework, 
summer  optional.  Young  girl  or  woman.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Own  room.  Five  days 
suburban,  two  days  country.  Other  help.  $30 
weekly  start.  Paid  vacation.  Modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  Three  adults  in  family.  Mrs.  John 
Dunning,  4501  Livingston  Ave.,  New  York  71, 
New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
EUinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St„  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

REFINED  widow  in  fifties  wants  housekeep- 

ing  position  for  alone  adult.  BOX  4001,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

Defined  middleaged  nurse,  available  as 
housekeeper  for  adult  family:  Suburban 
Connecticut  preferred.  Telephone  L.  I.  Pyra¬ 
mid  8-3695. 

FARM  manager,  herdsman,  married,  college 
graduate,  excellent  experience  in  east  and 
mid-west.  Desire  position  with  opportunity 
and  incentives.  State  full  details,  salary,  hous¬ 
ing  etc.  in  first  letter.  BOX  4006,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

SUPERIOR  man,  age  40,  with  cultural  back- 

ground,  seeks  position  as  estate  superinten¬ 
dent  and  business  manager.  College  training 
m  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Exceptional 
estate  background  plus  business  experience. 
Desires  home  for  family  and  $6,000  yearly. 
Interviews  may  be  arranged.  Available  on 
short  notice.  BOX  4007,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore,  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Korona,  Florida,  Approximately  11 

acres,  1,000-foot  frontage  on  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  1,  four  to  six  hundred  feet  depth.  Good 
pine  grove.  Practically  new  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  about  1,200  sq.  ft.  Aluminum  windows. 
Two  bedrooms,  one  bath.  Six  miles  south 
Bunnell,  18  miles  north  Daytona  Beach.  Will 
sell  complete  or  partial.  Make  offer  BOX  3809, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

NEW  YORK  STATE:  45  acre  poultry  breeding, 
hatchery,  fruit  farm;  stocked,  equipped, 
fully  operated;  going  business.  Details. 
Gervin  Schaeffer,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

200  ACRE  Chenango  County  bare  farm, 
modern  Colonial  home,  dairy  barn,  all  out¬ 
buildings  in  A-l  condition,  convenient  to 
Sidney,  Greene  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  W.  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Cattle  and  grain  farm  of  2,800 
acres.  Very  high  productive  river  bottom 
land  with  ample  buildings,  fences  and  water 
for  irregation.  Now  carrying  dairy  with  140 
highly  productive  dairy  herd  and  1,100  beef 
cattle  with  ample  grazing.  Farm  to  be  sold 
with  or  without  cattle  and  farm  machinery. 
Priced  for  real  estate  $150  per  acre.  Price  for 
cattle  and  equipment  fair  appraised  market 
value.  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors,  2  North 
Main  St.,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Phone  SP  3-3377, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  in  Orange  County. 

Stocked  or  bare,  reasonable  with  good 
house  and  buildings.  For  client.  Michaels, 
Broker,  Washingtonville,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  4370, _ 

FLORIDA:  Comfortable  furnished  two  bed- 

.  r°oni  home,  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath; 

*?£.  retirement;  close  to  shopping  and 
Post  Office.  $5,500.  Write  for  list:  homes, 
farms,  lakefronts.  John  Roscow,  Realtor, 
Inverness,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale  in  sunny  South,  modern  farm 
homes.  Mild  Winters,  no  snow,  healthful 
climate;  $5,250,  up.  C.  B.  Sherer,  Hamilton, 
Georgia,  Route  2. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  150  acres,  Morris 
a  County,  New  Jersey;  barns,  30  stanchions. 
Huildmgs  modernly  equipped,  14-room  2- 
iamily  house.  Close  transportation,  churches, 
schools,  good  roads.  Contact  Charles  E. 
McPeak,  Drakestown  Road,  Long  Valley,  New 
Jersey  or  Garden  5-3445. 


MOTORCYCLE,  scooter  and  bicycle  business 
for  sale.  Established  same  location  30  years. 

RooalrW  ?ue  death  in  family.  Springer, 

6229  Boulevard.  North  Bergen,  New  Jersey. 

RETIREMENT  Homes:  Nothing  down.  List 
free.  Will  help  live  wire  start  manufacturing 
here.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Camp  site  or  trailer  court,  foot 
of  Catskills,  13  acres  level  land  and 
cleared,  Quonset  hut  20  by  96  feet,  creek 
York*  $9,500.  BOX  12,  West  Camp,  New 

WOULD  like  to  rent  a  good  dairy  farm 
capable  of  carrying  at  least  50  head.  A 
farm  in  excellent  condition  and  one  that  the 
owner  wants  kept  that  way.  Have  purebred 
Tr0i?  „?ns..ar?d  good  machinery.  Finances  make 
to  buy  at  present  but  I  would  be 
definitely  interested  in  an  option  to  buy. 
Chester  P .  Mapes,  R.  D.  2,  Victor,  New  York. 
WANTED:  Small  farm,  stripped?  within  75 
New  Yorker.  Clty'  BOX  4002-  Rural 

FREE  Catalog.  In  ten  years  our  catalog  has 
rtSrrf«^  K°m  ,?,few  Pages  to  more  than  60. 
H  describes  listings  for  all  numoses  anri 
pocketbooks,  from  New  York  to  Maine.  Add 
a  few  words  about  what  you  want  and  we’ll 
ask  representatives  to  write  you  about  likely 
listings.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY^ 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

WANTED:  Farm  within  100  miles  New  YorkI 
Write  details  and  price.  Larsen  152 
Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Nc:omofrapinvin2m  v- in  quiet  viIla§e  of  Lake 
Lomo  Florida.  Five  rooms  and  bath,  nice 

fnrnit?,ro  mn  n  bearing  fruit  trees.  Nice  maple 
furniture,  all  improvements;  $7,000  un¬ 
furnished  or  $9,000  furnished-  Ideal  for  re- 

Flor1da?°UP  Fr6d  Edwards-  La^e  Como, 

Fnei^  M  avterd :  ceas<t,*°r  buy,  reasonable, 
lriri^Tie  Suitable  German  shepherd 

kennels.  Heintze,  232-15  Merrick  Blvd 
Laurelton,  L.  I,,  N,  Y.  Laureltori  5-3958. 
SUMMER  boarding  house  on  outskirts  of 
village.  Fourteen  bedrooms,  steam  heat,  new 
°?f  burner,  _  good  following.  Four  acres  land 
situated  between  two  highways,  close  to  sta- 
Uon,  churches,  stores  and  movies.  Inquire' 
Elwood  Firmbach,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


A  VERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey  5  lb<! 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $11.20  not 
prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery.  Katonah.  N.  Y 

CLO^R~comb~honey  chunks,  5  lbs.  $2L25 
prepaid,  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 
WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Packers 
(  a?d  shippers  of  tree-ripened,  hand-picked 
fruit,  individually  wrapped.  Orange  blossom 
honey;  tropical  marmalades;  candies  Write  us 

l  fi fi  1 a/n ,-rl! V 6  t?  Frul‘  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
166,  Indian  River  City,  Florida. 


RIGHT  clover  honey  liquid  five  pounds  $1.95 
A/JvSs^*ai^»  carton  6-  5’s  light  clover  licmiri 
$9.00  prepaid;  60  lb.  can  clover  liquid  or  granu- 
i^fdn$10'80  ndt  Prepaid;  60  lb.  can  clover  and 

nrenaidWer-  mwed-t}iqiild  $10-20  not 

New  York.'  Hand*  R'  D'  2’  Cazenovia, 


PECANS  in  shell:  New  crop,  Georgia  grown 

Stuarts,  live  pounds,  $3.00.  Virginia  grown 
peanuts,  in  shell,  five  pounds,  $2.00  Post- 
paid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 

OLD  fashioned  dried  apples,  real  treat,  two 
t  P°wnd^  $}'60;  f°P,r  pounds  $3.20  prepaid 
L,  W,  Denlinger,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


CONFIDENTIAL  waiting  home  for  unwed 

mothers.  May  work  to  part  pay  for  board 
Springer  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 


MAN  J4  wishes  board  and  room,  reasonable, 
SR  Petersburg  vicinity.  A.  Otten,  366  Broad- 
way ,  Amity  ville ,  New  York. 

C£MRpRTA.BLE  permanent  home  on  farm  in 
.  Catskulls  for  retired  gentlemen.  Excellent 

Yorke  6Very  Care'  BOX  4003’  Rural  New 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades  Mohawk  Valley, 

New  York.  Trailer  load  deliveries,  Snyder 

Telephone  4<Sm.Pany’  F°rt  Plain-  New  York. 


WANTED :  Antique  automobiles,  instruction 

Ne^Tr^^Ni^rs^:  FaSS’  5  H°We11  Place’ 


CEDAR  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
_  durfhflity..  Five  foot  electric  fence  stakes 
pointed  for  driving  15  cents  each  at  vard 
Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone  683121  or 
write  for  prices  of  all  size  posts  and  po'es 

MarceUus ,S  Ne w  YX^theast  Townline  Road 


W,AHTED-  Koehler  automatic  2,000  watt  A.G 
light  plant.  BOX  4004,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Four  burner  gas  stove,  medium 
,™e  refrigerator,  2,000  watt  electrical  gener- 
ator,  44  foot  aluminum  ladder.  Write  Jacque- 
line  Maxwell,  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York. 

1°  Huy:  Buick  Master  car  1924- 
PY  21-in.  tires,  auto  catalogs 

Whitlock  s  Farm,  Bethany,  Conn. 


WANTED.  Used  400  gallon  liquid  sprayer 
Dellwill  Orchards,  Long  Valley,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Ampico  and  Duo  Art  piano  rolls 
Pennag°°d  condition-  R-  Shattuck,  Eldred* 


WANTED:  Old  Link,  Seeburg,  Coinola  or 
other  com  slot  pianos  with  drums,  flutes  etc 
Also  multi  tuned  rolls  for  same.  R.  Shattuck" 
Eldred,  Penna.  1 


IMMEDIATE  delivery  on  quality  dairy  hay 
first  and  second  cutting.  Subject  to  'inspec¬ 
tion  on  arrival.  Write  Mr.  Robert  Nark  R  D 
h  S,ha,ro,n  Springs,  N.  Y.  Telephone  867  R-r* 
Cobleskill.  * 


ADOPTIVE  home  wanted  for  two  attractive 
bright.  Protestant  sisters,  ages  10  and  ft. 
New  York  State  only  within  100  miles  o£ 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Elmira  Child  and  Famihy 
Service,  Federation  Bldg.,  Elmira  NY 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


m 


December  15,  1956 


POWER  CHORING 


Hydraulic  system  powers  quick- 
mounted  front-end  loader,  farm 
crane,  easy-angled  reversible 
scraper  or  fork-lift  carrier. 


n Action 


FOR  COMPLETE 
2-PLOW 
TRACTOR 
FARMING 


CA  engine  power  does  every  job  from  field  to  feedlot 


Think  of  all  your  tractor  jobs— and  you’ll  choose  the  two-plow  CA. 
It’s  long  on  work  .  .  .  lean  on  costs  .  .  .  designed,  built  and  matched 
with  mounted  tools  for  profitable  farming — for  years  to  come! 

Toughness!  Long  engine  life!  Economy!  Convenience!  Versatility! 
Implements!  Measure  its  value  every  way.  Then  ask  your  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer  to  show  you  how  the  CA  can  start  working  for 
you  .  .  .  right  now  ...  on  winter  chores. 


firs  ROW  CROPS 

Power-Shift  rear  wheels  are  moved  in  or 
out  by  engine  power  to  fit  row  spacings. 
Offset  final  drive  design  gives  22 XA  inches 
of  crop  clearance  under  the  rear  axle. 


EARTH-GRIP  POWER 

With  rear-mounted  implements,  the 
Traction  Booster  system  automati¬ 
cally  shifts  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the 
tractor’s  rear  wheels  as  needed  to  keep 
you  moving  in  stubborn  soils. 


QUICK  JOB  CHANGE 

Snap -Coupler  hitch  lets  you  change 
minute-quick  from  one  rear-mounted  im¬ 
plement  to  another — or  to  drawbar  jobs. 

TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  SNAP-COUPLER 
are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


LIVE  PTO 

Two-clutch  power  control  provides  new  ^ 
mastery  of  PTO  work.  Hand  clutch 
starts  or  stops  tractor  without  affecting 
PTO  operation.  Foot  clutch  stops  all 
power  outlets  for  safety. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Engineering  in  Action 
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